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Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 98” CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


United States 
of America 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, May 5, 1983 


The House met at 11 a.m. 

The SPEAKER. Today we have the 
pleasure of having as a guest chaplain, 
Dr. Edward G. Latch, the former 
Chaplain of this House, who was with 
us for many years and whom we all 
admire and respect. 

Rev. Edward G. Latch, D.D., former 
Chaplain of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, offered the following 
prayer: 


If my people who are called by my 
name shall humble themselves, and 
pray, and seek my face, and turn from 
their wicked ways; then will I hear 
from heaven and will forgive their sins 
and heal their land.—II Chronicles 7: 
14. 

Eternal God, our Father, on this day 
of prayer, we pause in Thy presence to 
listen to Thy voice and to receive the 
ministry of Thy grace. Thou art ever 
calling us to work with Thee to keep 
justice, freedom, and good will alive in 
our world. Prosper us in our planning, 
encourage us in our endeavors, 
strengthen us as we step forward for 
the good of our country and the bene- 
fit of the world in which we live. 

We pray for our President, for our 
Speaker, for the Members of this 
body, and for all who work on Capitol 
Hill. Together may we go forward 
leading our people in right paths, 
toward great goals, by noble means, 
and doing it all with clean minds and 
pure hearts. To this end we commit 
ourselves to the guidance of Thy spirit 
for the greater good of our Nation and 
the higher interests of all mankind. 
Amen and amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 


that the Senate had passed bills, joint 
resolutions and a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 46. An act to revise, consolidate, and 
enact certain laws related to vessels and 
seamen as subtitle II of title 46, United 
States Code, “Shipping”; 

S. 445. An act to amend title 11, United 
States Code, and for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 66. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to designate May 
6, 1983, as “National Nurse Recognition 
Day”; 

S.J. Res. 68. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to designate July 
16, 1983, as “National Atomic Veterans’ 
Day"; 

S.J. Res. 83. Joint resolution to recognize 
Senior Center Week during Senior Citizen 
Month as proclaimed by the President; and 

S. Con. Res. 14. Concurrent resolution in 
commemoration of the bicentennial of the 
birth of Simon Bolivar, hero of the inde- 
pendence of the Americas. 


PERMISSION FOR PERMANENT 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TELLIGENCE TO FILE REPORT 
ON HOUSE RESOLUTION 159, 
DIRECTING THE PRESIDENT 
TO FURNISH CERTAIN INFOR- 
MATION RELATIVE TO HONDU- 
RAS AND NICARAGUA 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Perma- 
nent Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence, have until midnight tonight, 
May 5, 1983, to file a report to accom- 
pany House Resolution 159, a resolu- 
tion of inquiry directing the President 
to furnish certain information to the 
House of Representatives with respect 
to U.S. activities in Honduras and 
Nicaragua. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


U.N. DELEGATE ATTACKS CON- 
GRESSMEN ON EL SALVADOR 
STAND 
(Mr. KOSTMAYER asked and was 

given permission to address the House 


for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks, and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning the New York Times car- 
ries a report that U.N. Ambassador 
Jeane J. Kirkpatrick has said that 
“some Members of Congress would 
like to see a Marxist administration in 
El Salvador.” She does not name 
them, of course. People who make 
such accusations never do. 

For the record, Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no such Members. All of us on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 
Subcommittee on the Western Hemi- 
sphere deplore such a possibility. Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick’s suggestion that some of 
us do not is scurrilous. 

Her remarks are reminiscent of the 
tactics once used by the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. Her broad brush 
approach and her reckless rhetoric 
only wersens an already bad situation. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Kirkpatrick owes 
Members of both parties in Congress 
an apology unless she can come up 
with some names. She should put up 
or shut up, and since she is unable to 
do the former, I urge her to do the 
latter. 

Mr. Speaker, the article from the 
New York Times is included, as fol- 
lows: 

CONGRESSMEN ATTACKED OVER EL SALVADOR 
STAND 

Buenos AIRES, May 4—Jeane J. Kirkpat- 
rick, chief United States delegate to the 
United Nations, was quoted today as saying 
that some members of Congress would like 
to see a Marxist administration in El Salva- 
dor. She did not name them. 

In an interview with the Buenos Aires 
daily Clarin published today, Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick said Argentina should have a legitimate 
government like that of El Salvador.“ 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick, interviewed recently by 
the newspaper on a flight from Washington 
to New York, said, “What happens is that 
there are people in the U.S. Congress who 
do not approve of our efforts to consolidate 
the constitutional government of El Salva- 
dor and who would actually like to see the 
Marxist forces take power in that country.” 

The reporter asked: “Let me make this 
last bit clear. Do you really believe there are 
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U.S. lawmakers who would like to see a 
Marxist government in El Salvador?“ 

“Yes of course.“ Mrs. Kirkpatrick said. “I 
don't think, I must say, that there are 
many, but there are some. This is, of course, 
in general terms.“ 

Joan Dickie, a press officer at the United 
States Mission to the United Nations, said 
she did not know about the interview. 


EL CINCO DE MAYO—AN IMPOR- 
TANT DATE IN MEXICO’S HIS- 
TORY 


(Mr. COLEMAN of Texas asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I would like to convey to our 
neighbors in Mexico the best wishes of 
this body as they commemorate an im- 
portant date in their history—el Cinco 
de Mayo. 

On the 5th of May 1862, Mexican 
troops held off an invading French 
army in the city of Puebla, Mexico. 
The Mexicans’ courage and determina- 
tion during the battle was reflected by 
that great leader, Benito Juarez, who 
maintained an independent govern- 
ment in northern Mexico and refused 
to recognize the occupational French 
Government until its expulsion in 
1867. 

The victory at Puebla underscores 
Mexico's strong commitment toward 
maintaining its national sovereignty 
and dignity. This pride transcends the 
border for Mexican Americans 


throughout the United States and all 


who hold dear the principles of democ- 
racy. 

El Cinco de Mayo is thus a great 
symbol of the spirit of freedom for the 
Americas. 


A THIRD ALTERNATIVE TO DEAL 
WITH INTERNATIONAL MONE- 
TARY FUND CRISIS 


(Mr. SCHUMER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks, and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill to deal with the 
International Monetary Fund crisis 
that plagues all of us. It is a remodeled 
version of H.R. 2378, which I had in- 
troduced before, and I think it pro- 
vides for us as Members of the House 
a third alternative. 

One alternative is to vote against the 
$8.4 billion, and that could wreak 
havoc not only in the international 
world but in our own country. The 
second alternative is to simply ap- 
prove, as the administration and the 
IMF would have us do, the naked $8.4 
billion, which would insure that the 
mistakes of the past are repeated. It 
would allow profligate lending policies 
both on the part of banks and Third 
World countries to continue. 
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Mr. Speaker, the third alternative, I 
believe, is embodied in this bill, which 
allows the international debt restruc- 
turing to occur but on new terms so it 
will not occur again. I urge Members 
to look at the bill in the hope that we 
can garner support for it in the com- 
mittee and on the floor of the House. 

The bill follows: 

H.R. 2931 
A bill to require the rescheduling of short- 
term debt incurred by certain countries 
and to impose restrictions on financial in- 
stitutions with respect to their lending to 
foreign countries 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“International Financial Stability Act.“. 


SUSTAINING ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Sec. 2. The Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act (22 U.S.C. 286 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“SUSTAINING ECONOMIC GROWTH 


“Sec. 40. (a1) The President shall in- 
struct the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of State, and other appropriate 
Federal officials, including the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, to use all appropriate means 
to encourage countries to formulate eco- 
nomic adjustment programs to deal with 
their balance of payments difficulties and 
external debt owed to private banks. 

2) Such economic adjustment programs 
should be designed to safeguard, to the 
maximum extent feasible, international eco- 
nomic growth, world trade, employment and 
the long-term solvency of banks and to min- 
imize the prospects of civil disturbances in 
countries needing economic adjustment pro- 
grams. 

“(b) To ensure the effectiveness of eco- 
nomic adjustment programs supported by 
Fund resources— 

“(1) the United States representatives to 
the Fund shall recommend and shall work 
for changes in Fund guidelines, policies, and 
decisions which would— 

(A) convert short-term bank debt which 
was made at high interest rates into long- 
term debt at a lower rate of interest; 

„B) assure that the total amount of prin- 
cipal and interest payments required of the 
country involved are both a manageable and 
prudent percentage of the projected export 
earnings of such country; and 

(C) provide that in approving any eco- 
nomic adjustment program the Fund shall 
take into account the number of countries 
applying to the Fund for economic adjust- 
ment programs and the aggregate effects 
that such programs will have on interna- 
tional economic growth, world trade, ex- 
ports and employment of other member 
countries, and long-term solvency of banks. 

“(2)A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B), the United States Executive Di- 
rector of the Fund shall vote against provid- 
ing assistance from the Fund for any eco- 
nomic adjustment program unless the 
United States Executive Director deter- 
mines and provides written documentation 
that— 

(i) the economic adjustment program 
provides for converting short-term bank 
debt which was made at high interest rates 
into long-term debt at a lower rate of inter- 
est; 
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(ii) the total amount of principal and in- 
terest payments required of the country in- 
volved are both a manageable and prudent 
percentage of the projected export earnings 
of such country; and 

(iii) the economic adjustment program 
will not have an adverse impact on interna- 
tional economic growth, world trade, ex- 
ports and employment of other member 
countries, and the long term solvency of 
banks. 

(B) The provisions of subparagraph (A) 
shall not apply in any case in which the 
United States Executive Director of the 
Fund determines and provides written docu- 
mentation that there are unusual and exi- 
gent circumstances which warrant waiving 
the provisions of such subparagraph. 

“(c) The National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Poli- 
cies shall include in each of its financial re- 
ports to Congress copies of the analyses and 
any written documentation prepared by the 
United States Executive Director pursuant 
to paragraphs (2)(A) or (2)(B) of subsection 
(b) and a statement detailing the actions 
and progress made in carrying out the re- 
quirements of subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section.“. 

LOAN LOSS RESERVES 

Sec. 3. (a) In any case in which a bank has 
made any loan to a public or private borrow- 
er in a foreign country and such loan cannot 
be repaid according to the original terms 
and conditions on which such loan was 
made, the Financial Institutions Examina- 
tion Council shall require such bank to in- 
crease its loan loss reserves. 

(b) The Financial Institutions Examina- 
tion Council shall waive the requirements of 
subsection (a) with respect to any loan 
which is restructured under section 40 of 
the Bretton Woods Agreements Act. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON RULES TO FILE CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED REPORTS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Rules have until mid- 
night tonight, May 5, 1983, to file cer- 
tain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP INCENTIVE 
ACT OF 1983 


(Mr. ANTHONY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague BILL FRENZEL and I are 
today introducing legislation which is 
designed to assist first-time home 
buyers accumulate a downpayment for 
a purchase of a home. 

Our legislation, the Homeownership 
Assistance Act of 1983, would assist 
first time home buyers in accumulat- 
ing a downpayment for the purchase 
of a home by permitting them to es- 
tablish an individual housing account 
(IHA). Contributions to the IHA 
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would be deductible up to a limit of 
$1,000, $2,000 on a joint return, per 
year. The maximum amount of contri- 
butions to the IHA could not exceed 
$10,000, and all interest would be tax 
free. 

In order to reduce the revenue loss 
associated with the proposal, all with- 
drawals from the account would be re- 
captured as ordinary income at a rate 
of 10 percent per year for 10 years. It 
is anticipated that this will help to 
keep the revenue loss well below $1 
billion once the bill is fully effective. 

Over the past few months, we have 
been working with the sponsors of sev- 
eral of the other proposals that have 
been introduced in the Congress deal- 
ing with housing accounts in an effort 
to develop a bill that would provide 
the maximum amount of assistance to 
first-time home buyers at a reasonable 
expense to the Treasury. We believe 
that the Homeownership Assistance 
Act of 1983 fully meets these objec- 
tives. The National Association of 
Homebuilders and the National Asso- 
ciation of Realtors, both of whom 
have endorsed and are strongly sup- 
porting this bill, have estimated that 
the enactment of the Homeownership 
Incentive Act of 1983 will reduce from 
6 to 3 years the average time required 
for a young family to save for a down- 
payment on a home, at a cost to the 
Treasury of less than $600 million in 
fiscal year 1984. 

Mr. Speaker, the opportunity for 
homeownership has been, and should 
continue to be, a top national priority. 
The benefits of homeownership can 
never be over emphasized. It is our re- 
sponsibility to take action now to pro- 
vide a meaningful means of assistance 
for the millions of Americans who 
want, but cannot now afford, to pur- 
chase a home. 

I urge all of my colleagues to sup- 
port this important proposal. A de- 
tailed summary of the bill follows: 


HOMEOWNERSHIP INCENTIVE ACT or 1983 


(1) Tax deductible contributions up to 
$1,000 ($2,000 on a joint return) annually 
could be made to an IHA. This would be 
available only to first-time homebuyers. 

(2) The maximum total home purchase 
contribution cannot exceed $10,000, 

(3) Contributions to an IHA can either be 
in the form of cash, or in the form of stock, 
bonds and securities. 

(4) Withdrawals from the account for 
home purchases would be recaptured as or- 
dinary income over a period of ten years. 

(5) A penalty is provided if the funds are 
not used for home ownership. 

(6) Basis in a home purchased with an 
IHA would be adjusted downward for unre- 
captured funds from an IHA. 

(7) Except for extraordinary circum- 
stances (divorce, death, etc.), contributions 
must be used for a home purchase by the 
end of the 10th year. 

(8) IHA’s would be separate from existing 
IRA's. First-time homebuyers would not be 
permitted to withdraw funds from an IRA 
to purchase a home. 
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THE RACIST HOMELAND POLICY 
OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT 


(Mr. MRAZEK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, 1 
minute is precious little time to con- 
demn a policy in South Africa which 
has been in practice for decades, and 
which reverses the evolution of human 
progress. 

The injustice of which I speak is the 
so-called homeland policy, a misnomer 
if ever one existed. This racist strategy 
of the South African Government has 
uprooted literally millions of the Na- 
tion’s black citizens from their ances- 
tral land and resettled them in isolat- 
ed pockets of poverty, disease, starva- 
tion, and repression. 

These desolate homelands are monu- 
ments to the bankruptcy of apartheid. 
A recent report characterized one such 
homeland as having the greatest popu- 
lation density of any place on Earth— 
more than 1,100 people per square 
mile, struggling for life without elec- 
tricity, transportation, economic self- 
sufficiency or basic medical treatment. 
The Government of South Africa has 
acknowledged the abject failure of its 
homeland policy, yet continues on its 
course in the name of ethnic and 
racial purity. 

The existence of this policy is no 
secret to our Government, and indeed 
we have filed the obligatory protests 
through the traditional channels. Mr. 
Speaker, it is time we did more. Today, 
I am introducing a resolution which 
expresses the opposition of this body 
and this Government to the policy 
being practiced in South Africa that 
contravenes the U.N. Charter and its 
covenant on Human Rights. 

The spirit behind this legislation is 
embodied in the words of Steve Biko, 
who has said: 

The basic tenet of (South African) black 
consciousness is that the black man must 
reject all value systems that seek to make 
him a foreigner in the country of his birth 
and reduce his basic human dignity. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the support of 
my colleagues in condemning the 
homeland policy in South Africa, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may precede 
the gentleman from New Mexico (Mr. 
RICHARDSON) on special orders today. 

I have such an agreement with the 
gentleman from New Mexico (Mr. 
RICHARDSON), and so that he may be 
protected, I am requesting that he 
follow me on special orders today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 
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There was no objection. 


A SALUTE TO MEXICO AND 
BENITO JUAREZ 


(Mr. McNULTY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McNULTY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
easy for us, the rich, the educated, and 
the influential to fall into the trap of 
believing that those who seem to be so 
unlike us can function and rule as effi- 
ciently as we can. That is an ancient 
trap. 

On this day, more than 100 years 
ago, a full-blooded Zapotec Indian, 
named Benito Juarez, conquered the 
Hapsburg Empire at the battle of 
Pueblo, Mexico. That was the conclu- 
sion of the second of the three revolu- 
tions that brought the modern State 
of Mexico into being. 

Juarez had little education and obvi- 
ously no ties to the aristocracy of 
Mexico, but he knew how to fight a 
battle, how to inspire his fighters, and 
even more importantly, how to rule 
the nation that his victory created. 

I salute Mexico on this, the 5th of 
May, and I thank Benito Juarez for 
the lasting lesson of his life. Viva la 
Republica de Mexico, viva Los Estados 
Unidos.! 


SUPPORT H.R. 2299, THE FAIR 
TRADE IN STEEL PIPE AND 
TUBE PRODUCTION ACT 


(Mr. MOLLOHAN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to voice my strong support 
for H.R. 2299, the Fair Trade in Steel 
Pipe and Tube Production Act. This 
measure would enforce an agreement 
already in effect between American 
producers and those of the European 
community. 

Foreign governments have been tilt- 
ing their scales by limiting entry to 
their markets, while targeting ours, 
with devastating success. The import 
penetration figure for 1982 was 53 per- 
cent, a remarkable increase from only 
28 percent 3 years earlier. In recogni- 
tion of this imbalance, representatives 
of the European Community signed an 
agreement with Secretary of Com- 
merce Baldrige last October. However, 
there are already clear indications 
that both the quantitative and value 
clauses of this accord have not been 
met. Without a serious enforcement 
clause, this agreement is meaningless. 

The need for this initiative is clear. 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh’s Benwood plant, 
a West Virginia institution since the 
1920's, located in my district, has been 
adversely affected by subsidized for- 
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eign trade, resulting in layoffs of 450 
of the 500 workers in January. Yet, 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh is valiantly 
trying to modernize, investing $400 
million in plant and equipment over 
the past 3 years, companywide. The 
Federal Government should reward 
this commitment by steel producers by 
enforcing the existing trade laws con- 
sistently. 

This legislation, H.R. 2299, would 
not be necessary if the European Com- 
munity abided by its commitments. 
However, apparently they are using 
trade negotiations as a delaying tactic, 
while they continue to target our do- 
mestic industries. With the enforce- 
ment provisions offered in this legisla- 
tion, our injured steel pipe and tube 
producers would finally have the law 
on their side. 


VICTORY FOR THE 
GRASSROOTS OF AMERICA 


(Mr. MARKEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to present an academy award to 
those who so vigorously opposed the 
freeze resolution last night. They lost 
the vote by an almost 2-to-1 margin 
and yet in a performance which must 
have received a standing ovation from 
the Reagan White House, they then 
declared a victory. They declared vic- 
tory after the minority leader voted 
against the bill, after the minority 
whip voted against the bill, after all 
the minority leadership voted against 
the bill; they then declared it a victo- 
ry. 

What I want to know is this. How 
after the Catholic bishops in an over- 
whelming vote have called for a halt 
to the arms race on Tuesday, how 
after the U.S. Congress on Wednesday 
voted by a 2-to-1 margin to call for an 
immediate, mutual, verifiable nuclear 
freeze, how can the administration call 
this a victory? 

The only victory this was, was one 
for the people of the grassroots of this 
country, because finally their voices 
have been heard in the U.S. Congress. 
Nothing that has occurred on this 
floor this week in any way tampers 
with the essential nature of the nucle- 
ar freeze, that it be immediate, it be 
mutual, it be verifiable, and that no 
new construction of nuclear weapons 
go on after the freeze is consummated 
on both sides. 

That is a victory for the people of 
the grassroots of this country and a 
complete and total repudiation of 
President Reagan's nuclear arms 
policy. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM CHAIR- 
MAN OF COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following communication 
from the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, which was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1983. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 2 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, 
the Committee on Agriculture today consid- 
ered and approved the work plans transmit- 
ted to you by Executive Communication and 
referred to this Committee. The work plans 
approved are: 

Watershed, State, and Executive Commu- 
nication: Elm Creek, Texas, 196, 98th Con- 
gress; East Carroll, Louisiana, 506, 98th 
Congress. 

Enclosed are Committee Resolutions with 
respect thereto. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
E (KIKA) DE LA GARZA, 
Chairman. 


RESIGNATION AS VICE-CHAIR- 
MAN OF NORTH ATLANTIC AS- 
SEMBLY 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following resignation as 
Vice-Chairman of the North Atlantic 
Assembly: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1983. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, JR., 
Speaker of the House, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I wish to inform you 
that I am resigning my position as vice- 
chairman of the North Atlantic Assembly. 
It has been a privilege to serve the North 
Atlantic Assembly in this capacity, and I 
look forward to continued active participa- 
tion in the group’s activities as a member. 
Thank you for your consideration. With 
warm regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Member of Congress. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF 
U.S. DELEGATION TO NORTH 
ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following resignation as a 
Member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
North Atlantic Assembly: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1983. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Speaker of the House, The Capitol, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Although it was an 
honor for me to be appointed to be a 
Member of the U.S. Delegation to the North 
Atlantic Assembly, I find that I must resign. 
Because of commitments that I have made, 
I feel that I would not be able to devote the 
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amount of time that should be given this 
important and critical task. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
JOEL PRITCHARD, 
Member of Congress. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 
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APPOINTMENT AS ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS OF U.S. GROUP OF 
NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of section 1, Public Law 689, 
84th Congress, as amended, the Chair 
appoints as additional members of the 
U.S. Group of the North Atlantic As- 
sembly the following Members on the 
part of the House: 

Mr. ZABLOCKI of Wisconsin, chair- 
man; 

Mr. Rose of North Carolina, vice 
chairman; and 

Mr. WHITEHURST of Virginia. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include therein extraneous material 
on the subject of the special order 
today by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. HALL). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


(Mr. LIVINGSTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
quite clear that the American people 
believe that particularly brutal killers 
often deserve to be punished by death. 
Since the Supreme Court first found 
capital punishment statutes procedur- 
ally deficient, dozens of States have 
reconsidered and revised their laws to 
restore the death penalty to their ar- 
senal of weapons for the protection of 
the public. The Supreme Court has 
made it plain that capital punishment 
does not violate the Constitution when 
there are sufficient procedural protec- 
tions to guarantee a fair trial. The 
Court has told us what those proce- 
dures are, and they have been enacted 
into law in State after State. 

The Ainerican people deserve the 
same protection from Federal crimi- 
nals which they have insisted upon in 
their own States. President Reagan, in 
his comprehensive crime control pro- 
posal, has urged Congress to enact 
these procedural reforms so that the 
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death penalty provisions already exist- 
ing in Federal law may constitutional- 
ly be enforced. 

This is a fairly simple proposition, 
Mr. Speaker. We know what the 
American people want. We know what 
the Constitution requires. All we have 
to do is to decide whether we have the 
will to protect the American people 
with capital punishment procedures 
consistent with the Constitution. In 
the past, the leadership of this House 
has never trusted the membership to 
make that decision. This year, Mr. 
Speaker, let the people’s voice be 
heard. Let us vote. 


A FREEZE ON CHEMICAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MoAkLEVY). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. BETHUNE) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening we concluded a lengthy debate 
on the nuclear freeze resolution. I do 
not regard the outcome as a victory or 
loss. I voted against the freeze resolu- 
tion. 

I found myself in agreement with 
many of the liberal journalists of this 
country who concluded that the nucle- 
ar freeze debate and the resolution 
was good politics but it was not good 
policy. 

The New York Times on March 11 
said, “Thus, the freeze idea, once a 


useful prod to an administration luke- 


warm toward arms control, has 
become a catch-all to exploit fear and 
discontent.” 

The New Republic on March 7, 1983, 
made similar comments about the nu- 
clear freeze resolution. Time magazine 
likewise editorialized against the nu- 
clear freeze movement. 

Then the Washington Post, of 
course well recognized as one of the 
liberal journals of the world, said that 
arms controllers can do better. 

I found it ironic during the course of 
debate, in fact on the sixth day of the 
debate, that the majority leader of 
this House of Representatives came to 
the floor and indicated that the MX 
proposal, which is now under consider- 
ation, may very well carry in this 
House of Representatives and in the 
Congress. 

I also found it interesting during the 
course of this long debate that many 
Members were sponsoring both the 
freeze resolution as well as the oppos- 
ing resolution in the other body, the 
Warner-Jackson resolution, which was 
contrary to the freeze resolution. 

Some Members were cosponsoring 
the freeze resolution and, at the same 
time, were cosponsors of the peace 
through strength resolution which is 
going around the Hill, each of these 
contradictory positions. 
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Then in this morning's Washington 
Post the story about the great debate 
that had taken place found that the 
opponents and the supporters claimed 
some form of victory. It denominated 
the debate as one of the great debates 
in history but then noticed that one of 
the Members who was a proponent of 
the freeze concluded right after the 
opponents had passed a particular 
amendment that that had gutted the 
resolution. 

Another Member who was a propo- 
nent said that the freeze and the op- 
position to the freeze boiled down to 
this: “The opposition kept pushing for 
a freeze and reductions or a freeze or 
reductions. We got a freeze, then re- 
ductions.” 

The Post very correctly noted, 
“Such were the semantic points on 
which this great debate was based and 
finally resolved.” 

The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
HYDE), who was one of the leaders of 
the opposition, said, “The prolonged 
debate helped clarify how incoherent 
the resolution really was.” 

When the resolution came to this 
floor it was 750 words long. When it 
left last night it was over 1,500 words 
long, and much confusion attends the 
resolution as we are all trying to figure 
out now what it means, and I do not 
think that we ever will. 

What it boils down to is this: It 
might have been good politics, but it 
was bad policy. Now it is over and done 
with, and the Washington Post this 
morning correctly notes that the 
President, if the resolution ever 
reaches his desk, will veto it anyway. 

Our arms controllers are busy in 
Geneva. 

But today I want to talk extensively 
about a freeze that is good politics and 
a freeze that is also good policy. In 
fact, it is such good policy that people 
on both sides of the aisle are in sup- 
port of the idea, and it turns out to be 
the position of this Congress. I am 
speaking of the issue of chemical 
weapons. 

During the entire course of the nu- 
clear freeze debate no one ever 
stopped to realize that we have had a 
freeze on chemical weapons in this 
country since 1969 when President 
Nixon established the policy that we 
would neither produce nor use chemi- 
cal weapons. 

This is a contrast to the policy and 
practice of the Soviet Union. Certainly 
people have read the news accounts of 
the incident in Sverdlovsk which leads 
to the inescapable conclusion that the 
Soviets indeed must be involved in the 
production and the development of 
chemical and biological weapons. 

Certainly people have read of the in- 
cidents in Afghanistan and the possi- 
ble use there of yellow rain by the 
Soviet Union. 

I think it is plain that when you con- 
trast the American policy with that of 
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the Soviet Union on this issue, we 
have the moral high ground. 
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I regret, however, that our position 
is not very clear to people here in this 
country and to people around the 
world. And I think the reason that the 
people of this country do not remem- 
ber that we have had this freeze in 
place for 14 years can be laid at the 
doorstep of this administration and 
the previous administration, both of 
which have asked for the production 
or commencement of activities which 
would lead to the production of the 
binary nerve gas weapon, much of 
which would be produced at the arse- 
nal in Pine Bluff, Ark. 

It is very hard for people to appreci- 
ate the fact that we have a policy 
which is a freeze policy on chemical 
weapons in this country, when the ad- 
ministration and many Members of 
Congress are saying that we should 
begin producing because there is rhet- 
oric to indicate that Members want to 
produce and that we should produce. 
In fact, we are not producing and have 
not since 1969. 

The point of the chemical weapons 
issue is whether or not we should com- 
mence a new age of chemical weapons 
which are known as the binary nerve 
gas weapons: 155-mm artillery shells 
or the Bigeye bomb. The Army Chemi- 
cal Corps is pushing very hard to start 
production of those weapons. 

The Department of Defense has 
pushed very hard to begin production 
of those weapons. This administration 
and the previous administration have 
moved in that direction. 

And that is the activity that has con- 
founded the world not to measure our 
policy and practice in this country 
against the policy and practice of the 
Soviet Union. 

In the case of nuclear weapons the 
people in this country and the people 
around the world rightfully conclude 
that the Soviet Union and the United 
States are partners in crime when it 
comes to the production, manufacture, 
and deployment of nuclear weapons. 

Our military budget calls for in- 
creases in conventional and nuclear 
weapons. The Soviet budget calls for 
increases in the production of nuclear 
and conventional weapons. So, there- 
fore, people can rightfully conclude 
that both sides are building more and 
more and deploying more and more. 
So, understandably, it is a question 
there of who do you trust? But you 
cannot make a case that one can be 
trusted over the other based on the 
record. 

That is not so in the case of chemi- 
cal weapons. We have neither pro- 
duced nor used chemical weapons 
since President Nixon established the 
policy in 1969. 
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But the fact that many are asking 
that we commence production again 
has cluttered the issue, and people 
around the world are not seeing us in 
the way they should on the chemical 
weapons issue. 

That is why last year I introduced 
an amendment here, along with the 
distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI, on the Democratic side to 
block the production of the new 
binary nerve gas weapons. And we suc- 
ceeded. 

Now, that means that we are against 
the administration and the DOD and 
others who advocate production on 
this issue. But it also means that the 
American policy is we are not produc- 
ing because this House has spoken and 
has rejected the idea that we should 
produce chemical weapons. And so, for 
that reason, when you let all of the 
dust settle and look at the bottom line 
of what has taken place, we have in 
this country right now, and we have 
had since 1969, a freeze on chemical 
weapons. 

Now, early in this year I had occa- 
sion to go to the Committee on Disar- 
mament in Geneva, and I visited with 
more than half of the delegates to 
that committee. 

This is the forum which will ulti- 
mately produce a chemical weapons 
treaty banning the production and use 
of chemical weapons by all countries 
large and small. 

There is a great deal of optimism 
there at the Committee on Disarma- 
ment that we can get an international 
treaty banning the use of chemical 
weapons. But it is going to take a lot 
of work. 

Recently, a General Ezz, an Egyp- 
tian, headed a team to try to investi- 
gate the production and use of chemi- 
cal weapons by the Soviet Union and 
did a lot of good work. But the world 
has not focused much on the fact that 
the Soviets are producing and using 
chemical weapons, and I think the 
reason that they have not is that they 
have not really noticed yet the stark 
contrast between our policy and prac- 
tice and that of the Soviet Union. 
When they do, and I think they will in 
the next few weeks, they will hegin 
once again to call the Soviet Union to 
task. 

I believe that the Soviet Union, and 
I think I am joined in this by the 
members of the Committee on Disar- 
mament who are working for a treaty, 
is sensitive to the pressure that builds 
in the world. They must be sensitive 
somewhat to public opinion because 
they spend so much time trying to 
shape it, so they must understand that 
it has some value in the course of ne- 
gotiations. 

And I believe that if this Congress 
will reaffirm expressly, not just by its 
act in blocking chemical weapons pro- 
duction, but if this Congress will ex- 
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pressly ratify the 1969 policy of no 
production and no use, that people of 
the world, and particularly the jour- 
nalists who are so important to carry 
the message out to the people of the 
world, will notice that we have and 
that we have had a freeze on chemical 
weapons for lo, these many years. And 
then the comparison can be made. It 
would not be necessary to engage in 
bellicosity, it will not be necessary to 
use a great number of adjectives to try 
to get people to understand that we 
have the right of this and that the So- 
viets have the wrong of it. All we need 
to do is lay out the facts. We are not 
producing and using, and they are. 

And I think that will give a measure 
of trust to this country that will reso- 
nate throughout the world, and I 
think that that will give trust to the 
President of the United States if he 
were to adopt that policy. I think that 
trust would work in our favor at the 
Committee on Disarmament and that 
the optimism that is present there 
today might very well lead to a treaty 
banning the production and use of 
these weapons all around the world. 
And should that occur, then would 
that not help us as we try to work our 
way through the very arduous negotia- 
tions that are taking place in Geneva 
at the same time to try to find the so- 
lution to the nuclear arms race? 

It seems to me that is what we lack 
most today: Trust. People need to 
trust our negotiators and need to trust 
this administration. And I think the 
approach that I have suggested would 
do just that. 

Now, I would like to use some of my 
time today to focus on a General Ac- 
counting Office report which has just 
been issued on the subject of chemical 
weapons. 

It is very important that we look at 
the materials and the questions that 
have been raised by the General Ac- 
counting Office in this report because 
the people who are advancing the idea 
that we need to produce a new age of 
chemical weapons have not thought 
through that issue very well. In the 
debates that took place here last year, 
and we spent a good time of the day 
here discussing this in this Chamber 
last year, we made several points 
about the so-called safety of the new 
binary weapon, its effectiveness, and 
how it might affect the ongoing dis- 
cussions that are taking place in 
Geneva, and whether or not the Army 
Chemical Corps had done a good job 
of fashioning a modernization pro- 
gram for this country. The House con- 
cluded by an overwhelming margin 
when it voted for my amendment and 
struck down the request for produc- 
tion, that they had not done a good 
job and that the facts were on our side 
in this case. 

I am puzzled by those who continue 
to advocate this new binary chemical 
weapon. 
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They have taken hook, line, and 
sinker the arguments of the moribund 
Army Chemical Corps; they have swal- 
lowed it whole and then come here 
and go elsewhere and regurgitate 
those arguments as if they were 
gospel. But I suggest to you that this 
report really lets the air out of the 
Chemical Corps proposal. Not only 
does it raise questions about the safety 
of the weapon, it raises questions 
about the effectiveness of the new 
weapon, and it raises questions about 
what it would do to our ongoing effort 
to negotiate a treaty in Geneva. 

What it boils down to is this, and I 
will get into the specifics of the report 
momentarily, is that there are many 
questions about the so-called modern- 
ization program which have not been 
answered. They are not ready to 
produce the new age of binary chemi- 
cal weapons and perhaps we should 
never produce them because they are 
not technically safe, they are not tech- 
nically suited to our needs at this 
time. But lay that aside for a moment. 
Even if it were a perfect weapon and 
there were perfect arguments support- 
ing those weapons, I say that this is 
not the time for the reasons I have 
mentioned heretofore, for this country 
to break the 1969 policy and confuse 
the world where we stand vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. I think that would take 
something away from our negotiators 
in Geneva, who are now able to hold 
their head high and claim the moral 
high ground for this country. 

So I prove my case in two ways: One, 
the weapons are not ready and even if 
they were ready, this is not the time to 
break the existing freeze. Let us see 
how those negotiations go. We will 
have a session of the Committee on 
Disarmament this summer in June, 
and we can tell whether the Soviets 
are serious or not. 

Vice President BusH made a good 
proposal there in February of this 
year. It was well received. Ted Gold, 
the Director of the DOD's Chemical 
Division, was over there shortly after 
that and made the rounds. I was over 
there right after Dr. Gold and made 
the rounds. There is hope for a treaty 
there. The Soviets have indicated that 
they want a treaty. Let us hold them 
to their word, but let us stay on the 
high ground as we do it. 

Now with respect to the GAO 
report. I think it clearly undercuts the 
argument of the people who have been 
saying that we need to produce the 
new binary weapon. The GAO report 
is well organized and, to begin with, it 
makes the point that we made here on 
the floor last year about the size and 
extent of the existing U.S. stockpiles. 
The GAO said that— 

Disparities in the size of the reported U.S. 
stockpile seem to reflect differences in de- 
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fining what is usable and what is not usable 
but repairable. 

Our findings in the 1977 GAO report on 
the stockpile indicated that its serviceability 
may have been greatly understated. We re- 
ported that many of the unserviceable clas- 
sifications were a result of minor nonfunc- 
tional defects such as container rust, which 
do not affect usability. We also found that 
inspection samples were neither random nor 
representative. We found entire production 
lots classified as nonserviceable for only a 
few defects. We also found that little had 
been done to maintain the stockpile as serv- 
iceable or to restore its unserviceable por- 
tions. We have found no new evidence for 
the present review that suggests that the 
situation has changed. 

Now the significance of this is that 
one of the arguments made by the op- 
ponents of my position and the propo- 
nents of the idea that we should start 
this new age of chemical weapons is 
that what we have is leaking and not 
usable and in a state of disrepair and, 
therefore, we must have new chemical 
weapons. 

The facts do not bear that out. In 
fact, the number of 155-millimeter ar- 
tillery shells that we have, which is 
the critical weapon, the number has 
increased, not deceased, in the last few 
years, because they have started 
taking care of it and maintaining it 
and making some of the little correc- 
tions that needed to be made. 

The bulk of our stockpile of chemi- 
cal weapons right now, much of which 
is at Pine Bluff Arsenal in Arkansas, is 
not usable, but then that is not so re- 
markable, it is simply out of date. And 
a lot of it is BZ munition, which is an 
hallucinogen, which was thought to be 
an effective chemical weapon some 
years ago when it was invented, but 
which now is argued to have no use 
and I suspect that is the truth. 

So those sorts of things need to be 
destroyed and gotten out of the way. 
But it is not an argument for the prop- 
osition that we do not have a servicea- 
ble, usable stockpile of chemical weap- 
ons right now. And we do not need to 
build any more. 

The GAO also questions the reliabil- 
ity and safety advantages of the bina- 
ries. This is a very important issue be- 
cause the proponents of the binary 
weapon are always telling us that it is 
safer than the existing unitary 
weapon that we have. 

Maybe I ought to take a moment to 
explain this. The binary weapon that 
they want to produce, the new age of 
chemical weapons, is simply a nerve 
gas which comes in two parts, sort of 
like an epoxy. You mix them together 
to get nerve gas. And by being sepa- 
rate parts they are argued to be safer. 

The chemical weapons that we have 
in our stockpile now are unitary weap- 
ons, a ready mix, if you will. No 
mixing required, it is already there. 
The safety record with the existing 
stockpile is very good. We have had no 
major incidents with the existing uni- 
tary weapon. 
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The binary idea of keeping them 
separate is a good engineering argu- 
ment, I suppose, and I guess I might 
have fallen for it right at the start, 
except that I happen to represent the 
district in this country where we had 
an explosion of a Titan missile in Sep- 
tember 1980. Perhaps my colleagues 
remember that incident at Damascus, 
Ark. We blew a giant hole in the 
ground because a Titan missile ex- 
ploded. 

The Titan missile was a binary 
system. We kept the oxidizer in one 
part and the fuel in the other. And we 
heard the soothing assurances of the 
engineers and the Air Force experts 
tell us over time that we did not have 
to worry because unless those got 
mixed somehow you could not have 
the hyperbolic effect which would set 
the weapon off. 

I heard all of those arguments and 
so I have some experience with binary 
systems which have led me to ask a 
number of questions that perhaps 
others do not ask. And I am really 
pleased to see that the GAO deals 
with this very point about the binary 
weapon system. And it is important 
that we deal with this issue in some 
detail because it has been the center- 
piece of the argument for the produc- 
tion of the binary weapons. 

In the review of the technical and 
operational characteristics of the 
binary, the GAO said, “Some argue 
however that the safety aspects have 
been overstated.“ And we found refer- 
ences to relative dangers. Ember, in 
1980, indicates that the unitary weap- 
ons have an excellent safety record of 
several decades. Robinson, that i Dr. 
Julian Perry Robinson, claims that 
the chemical agents that are used to 
produce binary weapons are less 
deadly than nerve agents, but danger- 
ous substances nonetheless. He indi- 
cates that DF, one of the chemical 
agents used in the binaries, is by itself 
chemically classifiable as “extremely 
toxic as an oral poison.” 

Now here is an important point 
made in the GAO study which per- 
tains to the Pine Bluff Arsenal in the 
State of Arkansas: A 1981 study by 
the Department of the Army entitled, 
‘Programmatic Environmental Impact 
Statement—Binary Chemical Muni- 
tion Program’ suggests that there are 
potential safety problems in the pro- 
duction of the binary chemicals. 
Binary VX-2, used for the Bigeye 
bomb, is formed from the reaction of 
substance QL, and elemental sulfur. 
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“The study notes that changes in air 
quality caused by coal-fired boiler 
plants at the Pine Bluff Arsenal are 
associated with the interaction of air- 
borne QL and sulfur dioxide emitted 
in coal combustion. 

“A waiver is being sought that would 
permit the use of natural gas in fuel 
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oil in the boliers. It is not clear wheth- 
er other coal-fired boiler plants are in 
the region and whether they would 
affect the binary munition plant. 

“The study points out that it is 
highly unlikely that QL can be pro- 
cured from commercial sources be- 
cause of specific corporate concerns 
with the problems in adapting existing 
facilities, in disposing of waste, and in 
QL reacting with sulfur. 

“Despite this information, the De- 
partment of Army concludes in its as- 
sessment of the 155-millimeter M687 
GB-2 binary production facility at 
Pine Bluff Arsenal that ‘the potential 
environmental impacts of the pro- 
posed Pine Bluff facility are judged to 
be insignificant.’ ” 

Now, these questions raised here 
need to be checked out, and certainly I 
am in the process of checking out 
these statements relative to the Pine 
Bluff Arsenal to determine whether 
there is anything to the question that 
the GAO raises. It said that it is not 
clear whether other coal-fired boiler 
plants are in the region or whether 
they would affect the binary muni- 
tions plant. We must take a look at 
that. Safety of the people in and 
around the facilities where these 
weapons are stored or produced or ex- 
perimented with must be of para- 
mount concern to all of us, and we 
must leave no stone unturned. This is 
another lesson that I learned in the 
course of the Titan missile problem 
out in Arkansas. 

Other sources, say the GAO, point 
out that the safety of binaries in han- 
dling, storing, and transporting them 
changes when it becomes necessary to 
prepare for using them. This is an im- 
portant point that has not been devel- 
oped in the past. 

For instance, with respect to the 
Bigeye bomb, which was discussed 
rather extensively here on the floor 
last year when I offered my amend- 
ment, the Bigeye bomb is unlike the 
artillery round because the bomb is 
dropped rather than fired, and the 
mixing of the two component parts is 
different. 

The GAO reports that— 

Before a strike mission, the two chemical 
components are assembled in the weapon 
but separated by an 0.2-inch diaphragm, and 
then at a selected point in the target area 
the pilot activates the weapon and it pro- 
ceeds through an automatic mixing se- 
quence in which a cartridge within the bal- 
lonet fires, expanding the ballonet into a cy- 
lindrical form and violently propelling solid 
chemical agent into the liquid chemical 
agent, after which a gas-driven motor ro- 
tates the central tube, which is attached to 
the perforated mixer blades, to start the 
mixing that then completes the process. 

Now, that’s complicated. 

After the release of the armed weapon, 
the fuse causes the shaped charge to cut 
through the preformed points in the 
weapon skin, which allows the liquid to 
stream out of the Bigeye bomb. The liquid 
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is broken up by the airstream as the bomb 
descends, creating droplets that fall into the 
target area. 

This rather complex technical proce- 
dure in the binary Bigeye bomb com- 
pared with a much simpler unitary 
bomb, such as the Weteye, suggests 
that the safety advantages of the bina- 
ries introduce technical and operation- 
al uncertainties that, in turn, may 
have safety implications. 

For example, the Navy’s develop- 
ment specifications indicate that, once 
mixed, the Bigeye must be safe to 
carry for 1 hour. The question, then, 
is,” according to GAO, “if for any 
reason the bombing mission had to be 
aborted, as in the case of an enemy air 
defense, what would happen? If the 
bombs are not released over enemy 
ground, the pilot may be faced with 
flying over or landing on friendly soil 
with live chemical weapons, some of 
which may be leaking. That this may 
be a problem with the binary does not 
appear in the literature that we have 
reviewed,” says the GAO. 

So they say, “In summary, we find 
the consensus that binary chemical 
weapons have substantial peacetime 
advantages over unitaries in terms of 
safety, especially with regard to ease 
in handling and transporting them 
and reducing the risk of accident. The 
unitary weapons, however ‘“—that is 
what we have now—"have enjoyed a 
long history of few incidents causing 
alarm about their safety. When the 
binary weapons are armed, they close- 
ly resemble unitary weapons in being 
live chemical weapons, and their 
safety diminishes thereafter. 

“Furthermore, some of the peace- 
time safety advantages can become 
hindrances in wartime. These disad- 
vantages, however, are still conjectur- 
al, and investigation seems warrant- 
ed.” 

Hard questions are being raised 
about the Bigeye bomb, hard ques- 
tions are being raised in this report 
about whether or not we should go 
forward with a new age of chemical 
weapons in artillery shells when those 
that we have are serviceable, that the 
serviceable stockpile is increasing in 
number, not decreasing in number, 
and when, of course, as I indicated ear- 
lier, such production would be an 
abandonment of our existing 1969 
policy against production and use, 
thus giving away the high ground that 
we have held for 14 years against the 
Soviet Union on the question of chem- 
ical weapons. 

The Bigeye bomb was debated, as I 
said, here on the floor. Ironically, a 
year ago—and I recall it well because I 
argued these very points—those who 
were opposing the amendment to stop 
the production of the Bigeye once 
again gave the soothing assurances 
that all of these mixing requirements 
and the time spans required for the 
Bigeye bomb to be an effective weapon 
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were being overcome and that we need 
not be concerned, all we need do is 
listen to the advice of the Army and 
the Navy and the others who were de- 
veloping the weapon. 

But I think that is plain now that 
there are legitimate concerns, there 
are questions that are not being an- 
swered and, in fact, the Bigeye bomb is 
not being requested at this moment 
for those very reasons—or at least it is 
not being pushed for those very rea- 
sons. This was all brought out in the 
debate a year ago, and now we find 
more and more supporting evidence by 
objective agencies which do not have 
that thick, tough, leathery mind-set 
that the Department of Defense has 
when it embraces a particular weapons 
system. Sometimes I am led to the sus- 
picion that someone over there might 
have gotten a whiff of this binary 
stuff because it has clouded the ability 
to see clearly the options and the ar- 
guments that are being made by those 
of us who oppose the production. 

The report goes on, after discussing 
the issue of safety, to deal at some 
length with the fact that no US. 
policy has been developed on the use 
of chemical weapons or its effect. 

There are some other arguments 
that are made that I could go into at 
great length, but it is easy to summa- 
rize those by just saying that they say 
that nearly four times the space is re- 
quired to transport and store binary 
munitions and that two binary cannis- 
ters might be transported by different 
vehicles and stored in separate loca- 
tions; and, of course, if you cannot 
bring them back together so that they 
get to the proper place in the field, if 
one shipment gets misdirected and you 
only have one part and not both, then 
you might not even have an effective 
weapon on hand. 

They also point out, as we did here 
on the floor last year, that the sound 
and the odor from the binary weapon 
might alert enemy troops, giving them 
time to take protective measures. You 
see, the binary weapon has sulfur in it, 
and the Bigeye bomb makes a noise as 
it comes down. So you have noise and 
an odor which might be detected. We 
made these points here last year. They 
are corroborated in the findings here. 
The unitary, of course, is odorless and 
does not make the noise. 

So I believe that there are some 
good points there, even though those 
are relatively minor. 
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I have not mentioned so far in this 
discourse that the two elements that 
go into these particular weapons are a 
little different. In the case of the 
Bigeye, you have a substance known as 
QL as one part, and then you have ele- 
mental sulfur, which is the other part, 
and those two, when mixed, make 
nerve gas. That is the Bigeye bomb. 
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The other weapon, which is the ar- 
tillery shell, has a substance known as 
difluoro, which is one part, and then 
just plain old alcohol is the other part. 
I always like to point out that you 
never know what can happen. We 
learned that in the Titan missile inci- 
dent where an airman dropped a 
wrench which fell down into the silo 
and then penetrated the side of the 
missile and caused a leak which led to 
the explosion because the two parts 
got together. I always like to point out 
that you could take one part of di- 
fluoro of this binary chemical weapon 
and dump a couple cups of Old Gran- 
dad or some other kind of alcohol in 
there and you would have yourself a 
mess of nerve gas, because just alcohol 
is the other part. 

So I have great doubt about the so- 
called safety of the binary weapon and 
have been raising these points for 
some time. 

There is no U.S. policy on the devel- 
opment or use of chemical weapons or 
its effect. In fact, GAO says: 

It seems that little progress has been 
made since our 1977 report. This may be be- 
cause developing chemical warfare doctrine 
is very difficult. But given that the United 
States has had chemical weapons for dec- 
ades, doctrinal deficiency is clearly a cause 
for concern. 

I would say that is a fairly honest criti- 
cism. We have had chemical weapons for 
years. In fact, we have had a policy not to 
produce or use them, as I have said, since 
1969, but we still do not have a developed 
chemical weapon doctrine. “We continue to 
be concerned that important questions we 
raised 6 years ago have still not been an- 
swered.“ the GAO said. When does DOD 
plan to resolve the deployment issue, in con- 
sultation with our NATO allies?” A very 
sensitive issue in the Western European 
countries. 

I have talked with the ambassadors 
there and the people in those coun- 
tries, and they remember. They have 
had some experience in their recent 
history with chemical warfare and 
they remember that well. The likeli- 
hood that we could deploy into those 
areas is very speculative. 

“What steps,” GAO asked, “are 
being taken to decrease the cost in 
time and resources required to move 
chemical weapons from the United 
States to a NATO battlefield?“ These 
questions have not been answered, 
even though they have been pro- 
pounded by the GAO since 1977. 

Also, they point out that, We found 
no mention of plans for protecting the 
civilian population.” Good, hard ques- 
tions, just like the rest. 

The system being advocated is not 
ready and it has many technical im- 
perfections. “DOD has not studied in 
depth or developed alternatives to bi- 
naries.” This is an important point 
that GAO makes. “We have found 
that DOD has posed only one of a 
number of alternatives and that few 
analyses have attempted to determine 
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what the results might be of adopting 
other alternatives or even what their 
relative merits are.” In other words, 
they are stuck on one track, and that 
is, they want to produce the new 
binary weapon which they have con- 
vinced themselves has no problems to 
it in spite of all these questions that 
have been raised. That is the mind-set 
working there, the one-track mind-set. 

The GAO wonders about that. They 
say, We found that very few sources 
discussed the alternative of producing 
new unitary weapons.” In other words, 
either producing the same kind we 
have now if one has fallen into disre- 
pair, or simply making those that we 
have now serviceable. That, in fact, is 
what we are doing, is increase the serv- 
iceable stock of the 155 shells. 

The 1981 Defense Science Board 
report GAO quotes, for example, men- 
tions this alternative only to reject it 
on the grounds of it being politically 
unacceptable. And then they go on to 
indicate that The production facili- 
ties for this alternative no longer 
exist, making some reference to the 
cost of reestablishing them in time 
and money. The cost? Someone over at 
the DOD is worried about cost of es- 
tablishing or refurbishing the existing 
stockpile, or going back and building 
unitary weapons? I wish they would 
take a look at the cost associated with 
the new age of chemical weapons, the 
binary weapon, the nerve gas weapon 
which they are advocating. 


The minimum calculation in the 


GAO report is $6 billion to $7 billion. 


Some have calculated up to $15 billion 
as the cost of producing this weapon. 
And all of those costs, of course, are 
dollar-and-cents costs and we do not 
even calculate the cost to us in giving 
away our 1969 policy, which I think is 
the basis upon which, and the only 
basis upon which, we can convince 
other countries of the world to help us 
get the treaty that we need in Geneva. 

The report goes on to raise questions 
about how the modernization would 
affect disarmament and current nego- 
tiations. Of course, I have mentioned 
this, particularly at the outset of my 
statement. 

Dr. Julian Perry Robinson of Sussex 
University stated,” Any notion that 
the binary program ought to be sup- 
ported as a bargaining chip should be 
seen for what it would be—a deliberate 
attempt to obstruct the chemical ne- 
gotiations.“ Here, I think, is advice 
that rings true to every person of com- 
monsense, and it comes from former 
Ambassador James Leonard. He said 
that the United States has gotten 
much credit from refraining from pro- 
ducing and building binaries and that 
the Soviets are sure to respond with 
stepped-up activities if the United 
States proceeds with binary produc- 
tion. 

Ambassador Leonard put his hand 
on the point that has provoked me to 
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fight against the production of the 
new binary system for some 3 years 
now. He has, I think, identified the 
fact that we do have, because of our 
1969 policy against production and 
use, the high ground in the eyes of the 
people of the world. We have not ex- 
ploited that. We have not talked a lot 
about the fact that we do not produce 
and use. There has been some discus- 
sion that the Soviets produce and use, 
but we have not really been able to ex- 
ploit that because people, I think, 
around the world believe that we are 
producing chemical weapons when we 
are not. They get that impression, as I 
said earlier, because the administra- 
tion and DOD and others are asking 
for new production and it gets clut- 
tered up. “Well, if they are not pro- 
ducing it, they are about to produce it, 
so what is the difference. It is just like 
nuclear.” 

It is not like the nuclear situations. 
We may be “particeps crimini” with 
the Soviet Union when it comes to 
producing and deploying nuclear 
weapons, and there may not be much 
we can do about that right now except 
try as hard as we can to work out an 
agreement, but we are not like the 
Soviet Union in the area of chemical 
weapons. We are not producing and we 
are not using, and they are. And we 
do, as Ambassador Leonard says, get 
much credit for the fact that we have 
stuck to that 1969 policy. 

What I think this House needs to do, 
since I have been unable to convince 
my own administration to adopt the 
argument that I am advancing and to 
adopt the policy that is the policy in 
this country of no production and no 
use, it seems to me then the only 
choice that those of us who are argu- 
ing for a more sensible approach have 
is to try to convince this House and 
the American people to restate and re- 
affirm the 1969 policy that we have 
held, that we will not produce, and we 
will not use. Let us make it clear to 
the world by an express statement 
here in this House that we have the 
high ground on this issue and that we 
are willing to hold that high ground 
even though it involves some risks; we 
are willing to hold that ground to see 
if the Soviets will give us a treaty and 
we can measure whether or not we are 
getting any progress when we go to 
the summer CD, the Committee on 
Disarmament in Geneva this July. 
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That seems to me to be a logical ap- 
proach. If the Soviets do not move 
toward a treaty in July, we will get evi- 
dence of their intentions out of that 
meeting, and the world will see evi- 
dence that the Soviets are up to no 
good. 

So I think the right course for us to 
follow is to adhere to that 14-year 
policy and stick to it, and we should go 
to the CD this summer and try to ne- 
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gotiate a treaty. If the Soviets will 
make some movement, we can tell 
that. There are benchmarks of 
progress we can look for in the 
summer CD. 

For instance, if the Soviet Union will 
move toward us on the important issue 
of verification of destruction of exist- 
ing stockpiles, we can tell whether or 
not they are serious. If they will begin 
moving toward us on the declaration 
of production facilities, we can tell 
whether they are serious or not. If 
they are not serious, then that will tell 
us here in the Congress that while we 
are sticking to a unilateral freeze on 
chemical weapons, the Soviets are 
busy building, using, and deploying, 
and we would know then that we 
would have to take steps, especially to 
do more research and development, 
and try to get the bugs out of some of 
these ideas. We are not ready with 
these ideas in any case, it seems to me, 
based on the information that we 
have. 

But we need to explore every possi- 
bility to get a treaty there in the CD 
this summer. More than ever, we need 
a unified policy and a unified ap- 
proach in this country on this ques- 
tion of chemical weapons. It does not 
do us any good over in the Committee 
on Disarmament for the President and 
for the Department of Defense to be 
asking for the production of the new 
weapon, the new binary nerve gas, 
while we here in the House are saying 
no. That is confusing. We could easily 
have a unified approach on this issue 
if the administration would pull its re- 
quest for the production of the binary 
nerve gas weapon and go along with 
this Congress, which has said that we 
do not want to produce these weapons. 
We want to explore every opportunity 
for negotiation, and we know that we 
have a stockpile now that would 
permit us to fight a 30-day war in 
Europe. 

So let us not get into building any 
more right now. Let us see what hap- 
pens at the summer CD. We could 
have a unified policy in this country if 
the President would join us in that ap- 
proach. That is the approach this 
House wants, and the reason this 
House wants it is that we are close to 
the people. We stand for election 
every 2 years and we get a large dose 
of commonsense when we go out there 
week after week and listen to our con- 
stituents at the grassroots. When they 
talk plain sense to us, then we begin to 
learn. 

So I think this House is reflecting 
the will of the people, and that our ap- 
proach would make an abundance of 
good sense. There would be some side 
benefits, by the way, if we would take 
this unified approach on chemical 
weapons. The juxtaposition of the 
American position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
position on chemical weapons and the 
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juxtaposition of the chemical weapons 
freeze vis-a-vis the nuclear weapons 
freeze would trigger all sorts of new 
analytical comment from the sooth- 
sayers and oracles who write their 
comments for the newspapers and who 
treat us to the 30-second summations 
on the evening news. 

We can have a good, intelligent 
debate, not just in this country, but all 
around the world, on this issue if we 
would handle it in this way. But so 
long as we persist and intractably stick 
to the build, build approach in chemi- 
cal weapons that we have held up to 
this point, we are not going to be able 
to hold the high ground and develop 
the world opinion that we need on our 
side on this issue. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I would conclude 
my remarks as I began. The nuclear 
freeze debate which was just played 
out here at some length, according to 
all the liberal commentators that I 
quoted earlier in my remarks, turned 
out to be good politics but bad policy. 
What I am suggesting here on the 
issue of the binary nerve gas program 
is that we can do something that will 
be good policy for this country, and if 
it turns out to be good policy, then it 
will be good politics, too. 


NUCLEAR FREEZE RESOLUTION 
FOLLOWS PUBLIC CONSENSUS 


(Mr. MOODY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, in one of 
the greatest debates in the history of 
this Chamber, the House voted last 
evening for a resolution calling for a 
freeze and then reduction in nuclear 
arms. The House action was fueled by 
intense public interest and numerous 
public referenda nationwide last year. 
In my State of Wisconsin, the level of 
support was 78 percent. Recent public 
opinion polls show that over 80 per- 
cent of the American public support a 
nuclear freeze. 

Thus, the House fulfilled its historic 
role of expressing and acting on the 
urgent interests of the American 
people. 

House Joint Resolution 13 has been 
called not binding. Of course it must 
be passed by the Senate and signed by 
the President before it can become 
law. But as a measure of public senti- 
ment, yesterday's historic vote is a 
powerful statement. In a democracy, 
outcomes are ultimately determined 
by ideas and by public consensus, not 
by legislative instructions, be they 
binding or nonbinding. 

Whether or not this measure actual- 
ly becomes law, or whether it is writ- 
ten in binding or nonbinding form, the 
administration clearly recognizes the 
significance of the House action as evi- 
denced by the administration’s intense 
lobbying against the freeze. 
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Some claim that the Levitas amend- 
ment added just prior to the final vote 
substantially weakens the resolution. 
Not true. Indeed, requiring that nucle- 
ar reductions take place in a reasona- 
ble amount of time after the freeze 
begins adds a sense of realism and ur- 
gency to the freeze negotiating proc- 
ess. 

In its final form, the resolution 
maintains the crucial freeze first and 
then reduce approach. 

No task is more important for the 
survival of our planet and our human- 
ity. 


NUCLEAR FREEZE RESOLUTION 
DEBATE MAKES HISTORY 


(Mr. HARRISON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not too much to say that history was 
made in this room yesterday. For the 
first time one of the two Houses of 
Congress said in a loud and clear voice: 
“We want the nuclear arms race to 
stop.” 

The 45 days it took to achieve this 
pales into insignificance beside the 
consequence. One House in this Con- 
gress, in this year, in this world, said 
in a voice that will be heard around 
the globe: ‘‘We want the nuclear arms 
race to stop. If the Soviet Union will 
stop, so will we. If we can verify and 
they can verify, then let us have an 
end to it.“ 

That, I think, Mr. Speaker, truly 
made history. And if I could add but a 
footnote to that debate and that 
moment of history, it would be in 
these words with which the distin- 
guished economist, John Kenneth 
Galbraith, has closed the memoirs of 
his life: 

If we fail in the control of the nuclear 
arms race, all of the other matters we 
debate in these days will be without mean- 
ing. There will be no question of civil rights, 
for there will be no one to enjoy them. 
There will be no problem of urban decay, 
for our cities will be gone. . . Let us agree 
that we tell all of our countrymen, all of our 
allies, all human beings that we will work to 
have an end to this nuclear horror that now 
hovers as a cloud over all mankind. 
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CINCO DE MAYO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Moopy). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New 
Mexico (Mr. RICHARDSON) is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Cinco de Mayo, or the 5th of May, is 
an important day for those of Hispan- 
ic origin all across the country. One 
hundred and twenty-one years ago 
today, Mr. Speaker, Mexican Gen. Ig- 
nacio Zaragosa gathered up the Mexi- 
can forces and against great odds led 
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his troops to victory against French 
invaders. 

The 1862 battle of Puebla is not of 
great military significance, but it ap- 
pealed to the imagination of the Mexi- 
can people and gave them the moral 
encouragement they needed to win in 
the long run. 

The Battle of Cinco de Mayo re- 
mains for the Mexican people and for 
Hispanics in this country a symbol of 
valor in the face of superior odds, of 
profound love for their homeland and 
culture and of the Mexican spirit of 
freedom. 

Today in my district, the Third Con- 
gressional District of New Mexico, 
there will be celebrations signifying 
the love and pride of the Mexican cul- 
ture and heritage which has become so 
much a part of New Mexico’s tradi- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, Mexican immigrants 
began settling this country long before 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock. Many areas in the Southwestern 
United States can point to the over 
300 years of Hispanic culture and his- 
tory and can be proud as Hispanic 
Americans of the many contributions 
they have made to this country. 

Cinco de Mayo celebrations are also 
a time for Hispanics in this country to 
reflect on the neglect they face here 
at home and the need for Hispanics to 
unite as a people to put an end to the 
hard times they have been facing. 

Mr. Speaker, the Hispanic communi- 
ty in this country is the fastest grow- 
ing minority in the Nation. Pretty 
soon we will have tremendous political 
power. Today in the House of Repre- 
sentatives sit 11 Members of Congress 
of Hispanic origin. Four more were 
added in the last election. 

Mr. Speaker, these Hispanics in the 
U.S. Congress represent Mexican 
Americans in Texas. They represent 
Spanish Americans in New Mexico. 
They represent Cuban Americans in 
Maimi. They represent Puerto Rican 
Americans in New York. The entire 
spectrum of the Hispanic community 
is represented in the U.S. Congress 
today. 

We are very proud, Mr. Speaker, to 
have for the first time in the Hispanic 
Caucus, in the Hispanic Members of 
Congress, a growing amount of politi- 
cal power achieved after years of hard 
work, toil, seniority, and commitment. 

We have Chairman EDWARD ROYBAL 
of California, the new chairman of the 
Select Committee on Aging, dealing 
with issues that affect the elderly, 
whether it is jobs, whether it is social 
security, whether it is health care, 
roaming across the country to carry 
on the mandate of that committee to 
provide for our senior citizens. 

We have Chairman KIKA DE LA 
Garza from Texas, chairing the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, finding out the 
needs of our country in the areas of 
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rural development, of food assistance, 
of agricultural appropriations, of the 
number of issues that face our farmers 
in this country. 

The Hispanic community in the 
United States is not just in cities, but 
in rural areas stretched across the 
Southwest and the Midwest, in rural 
areas all over New Mexico, Texas, and 
California. 

We are also proud, Mr. Speaker, to 
have among us a man who has been a 
leader in the fight for Hispanics in the 
U.S. Congress, the Honorable HENRY 
GONZALEZ of San Antonio, who has 
become an institution in the State of 
Texas, who has become the leader in 
Congress in the issue of banking and 
currency; this issue today facing the 
Congress, of emergency housing legis- 
lation, a much needed piece of legisla- 
tion for those that have been left 
behind, is being put through by the 
distinguished Member of the State of 
Texas, HENRY GONZALEZ. 

Mr. Speaker, we also have the chair- 
man of the Hispanic Caucus, Repre- 
sentative ROBERT GARCIA, a man who 
has been in Congress now only a short 
time, but has achieved levels of leader- 
ship in his Committee on the Post 
Office and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, on the issues of immigration, 
on the issues of education, of voting 
rights, a man who has made the His- 
panic Caucus a political force and who 
will be leading the Hispanic Caucus in 
the days ahead in this next year to 
make sure that Hispanics are repre- 
sented in not only the U.S. Congress 
on legislation that affects us today, 
but in the halls of Presidential poli- 
tics, in areas where we need to be 
counted, in delegate selection, in de- 
termining who the next President of 
the United States is going to be. 

The Hispanic Caucus for the first 
year, Mr. Speaker, has an agenda, an 
agenda of legislation that not only will 
deal with those issues that are consid- 
ered to be traditionally Hispanic 
issues, the issues of jobs and immigra- 
tion and training, but also we will deal 
with an agenda that is comprehensive, 
that will deal with the problems of 
energy and foreign policy, relations 
with Central America and Asia, areas 
that the Hispanic community has not 
been dealing in, areas of communica- 
tion and radio, all kinds of medical 
areas that previously the Hispanic 
community had held back. 

Mr. Speaker, we have many other 
leaders in the U.S. Congress of Hispan- 
ic origin. 

Another important dimension of the 
commitment of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Garcia) to the Hispan- 
ic issue in this House is the fact that 
he has achieved the position of mem- 
bership on the Steering and Policy 
Committee, perhaps the most impor- 
tant committee in the Democratic 
Caucus, for it is the committee that 
determines membership in the various 
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committees of the House. Through his 
help, Mr. Speaker, I have been put on 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

And we have Representative Soto- 
MON ORTIZ, of Texas, who has 
achieved the position in the Armed 
Services Committee for the first time, 
a Hispanic on such a committee. 

Mr. Speaker, we have ESTEBAN 
TORRES, a new Member from Califor- 
nia, a place on the prestigious Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

We have Marty MARTINEZ, a fresh- 
man from California, on the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor and the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a growing po- 
litical clout in this country and we are 
proud to exercise it. For the first time 
this Hispanic Caucus is going to have a 
detailed legislative agenda that is 
going to address the major problems 
of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I am honored to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
one of the leaders of the Hispanic 
community in our country, the Honor- 
able HENRY GONZALEZ. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the very distinguished gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

I offer just a little minor correction 
here. I am actually chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Housing and Urban 
Affairs of the Committee on Banking; 
but let me point out that it is the larg- 
est subcommittee on the whole Con- 
gress. There are only about 10 Mem- 
bers of the full committee that do not 
belong to the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs; so the impor- 
tance of it we cannot minimize. 

I do think, though, that it should be 
stated that I am chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

I want to thank the gentleman for 
evoking on this very historic occasion 
the Cinco de Mayo, or 5th of May, 
which, as the gentleman very properly 
has said, looms very large in Mexican 
history and the southwest United 
States. 

We must never forget that for many, 
many years, this was one integral 
whole territory that consisted of what 
is now the Republic of Mexico, plus a 
big section of North America, from the 
Texas area up the middle and clear 
over to California, a historical perspec- 
tive that unfortunately has not been 
present in the national conscience and 
evolvement in historical learning in 
our country, this together with a gen- 
eral omission of the history in that 
whole portion of the world we call the 
Caribbean Central American-South 
American section. 

I particularly am grateful to the 
gentleman for evoking May 5, because 
in my individual case, and I personal- 
ize only to illustrate the relationship 
between this history and the need for 
us to grasp a more realistic perspective 
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of the current problems that emanate 
through this churning historical proc- 
ess, through the centuries, in fact, and 
really that we should be aware of in 
our deliberations in not only our for- 
eign international policy, but our own 
domestic policy with respect to immi- 
gration and naturalization reform law. 

In my case, I am particularly identi- 
fied, because my ancestors on my fa- 
ther’s side came to that portion that 
was established as the Province of 
Nohova de Skia in 1561 and settled 
there in what turned out to be a first 
find of silver, gold, and other products. 
On my father’s side is the family 
house, which is still standing. It is over 
400 years old. It is a national historical 
landmark in Mexico, because the 
Mexican Government in 1902 thus 
commemorated it, because it was there 
that President Benito Juarez and his 
cabinet, fleeing from the French, 
heading northward, the French in hot 
pursuit, stayed there in the family 
house and the first act was to pass a 
resolution thanking Don Joichim Gon- 
zalez, my grandfather, for the hospi- 
tality given the Mexican President and 
the cabinet. 
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The French were in hot pursuit, so 
Gen. Benito Juarez kept on going until 
he finally reached a border point that 
is now known as Ciudad Juarez. 

In fact, that is why it was founded. 
At the time I think none such existed 
across from El Paso. 

But in the interim, as soon as he had 
left, the French forces came in and pil- 
laged and sacked the town, compelling 
my grandfather, as my father told me, 
to flee to the desert of Durango with 
his family. He also stated that that 
was the fourth time in the history of 
the family that the family had been 
compelled to do so. 

It seems that my great-grandfather, 
my father’s grandfather, had also 
been the north Mexico leader of the 
forces fighting then Gen. Santa Ana 
when he had suspended the constitu- 
tion of 1824 which was what was 
known as the Battle of the Alamo, as 
we all know about. But few people re- 
alize that the Battle of the Alamo 
which led to the independence of 
Texas was fought really in behalf of 
the restoration of the constitution of 
1824. Apparently my family was in- 
volved in that. 

But my grandfather not only was 
forced to flee, and in his support and 
strong alliance with then President 
Benito Juarez, but he was one of the 
leaders in the decisive battle against 
the French without which the Battle 
of Pueblo might not have been as con- 
clusive as history shows it was in the 
Battle of El Sombrerete in the border 
areas between the states of Zacatecas, 
Durango, and Coahuila. It was there 
that the forces defeated a contingent 
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of Napoleon’s Third Prime French Im- 
perial Troops, just like General Zara- 
goza did in Pueblo in the south with a 
motley crew of raw recruits, reminis- 
cent of those that fought at Concord 
against the British in the beginning of 
the American fight for independence. 

The 5th of May, therefore, has a tre- 
mendous significance to us and our 
family and to me personally but also 
historically, and also the opportunity 
to show that it was more than one de- 
cisive battle, incidentally fought and 
led by General Zaragoza who was a 
Texan. He was a native and was reared 
in what was known as Bahia de 
Goliad, what is now known as Goliad, 
Tex. When the United States, after 
the war with Mexico, acquired all of 
the territory, he went on back to 
Mexico as well, one of the great lead- 
ers in the battle for Texas independ- 
ence. 

So much history has been distorted 
that it is today represented as being 
stalwarts from the United States, to 
wit: non-Mexicans or Anglos fighting 
against Mexican tyranny. Actually in 
the Alamo you had men with names 
like Garza and Seguin and others, and 
one of the great leaders of that battle 
was Juan Nepumoceno Seguin, and he 
went back to Mexico when the United 
States acquired this territory in pro- 
test against slavery. 

So these are issues that are so inter- 
twined with the developmental history 
of that area that today it is difficult 
for me to explain what my father’s 
concept was when he was forced to 
flee for his life in 1911 to the United 
States, and he who knew the history 
of the Province of Nueva Vizcaya, 
which later became a part of the 
present State of Durango, which 
Texas was a part. The definition sur- 
rounding that boundary of Nuevo Vis- 
caya is, because what you see there in 
the Spanish when you see the old doc- 
uments done in Mexico, you see that it 
was designed as the Province of Nuevo 
Vizcaya which would be a territory 
which would be the southern limits of 
Durango, and the boundaries on the 
southern adjacent parts of the Zacate- 
cas and then extending as far north as 
aman could walk. That was the defini- 
tion. 

So when the Immigration Act of 
1924 was passed, our first one was 
passed, actually as far as our border 
with Mexico was concerned it was for 
the first time a novelty, because the 
crossing back and forth was so free 
that it was at will. 

The only thing a person had to pay 
was 5 cents which was a toll at the 
bridge which was privately owned. 

So with the advent of the Immigra- 
tion Act and the tremendous influx 
during the Mexican revolutionary 
period we had a new phase in the de- 
velopment of southwest American his- 
tory, today evoking the 5th of May 
which at that time the United States 
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was torn in civil strife and the French 
invaded en masse under Maximilian 
and who was resisted by the indige- 
nous uprising of the Mexican people 
under the leadership of men like 
Benito Juarez who himself was one of 
the true, authentic Mexicans to rise to 
the leadership of that great nation. 

So I want to end up as I started, by 
thanking the gentleman from New 
Mexico for taking this special order to 
evoke this very historical, significant 
historical date of note, and to say to 
men like my father, for instance, it 
was strange to say they were going 
into a strange, foreign land when, as a 
matter of fact, for many years, more 
years than not, that is 300 years, it 
was considered an integral part of the 
territory. 

Again I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I thank the 
gentleman from San Antonio for his 
outstanding remarks and his talk on 
history of great importance to Hispan- 
ic people in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, today the President of 
the United States is making an address 
in San Antonio, Tex. When Ronald 
Reagan became President in 1980 his 
main goals were to reduce inflation 
and increase national growth and em- 
ployment. Many of those goals have 
not been met and in the eyes of the 
members of the Hispanic community 
opportunities are shrinking and not 
growing. 

Hispanic unemployment now stands 
at a staggering 16 percent. Since Presi- 
dent Reagan took office Hispanic un- 
employment has increased 5.5 percent. 

It is especially disturbing for me to 
learn that in the past 6 months His- 
panic unemployment has accelerated 
by nearly 1 full percentage point, from 
15.3 percent to 16.2 percent. An addi- 
tional 120,000 Hispanic people have 
joined the ranks of the unemployed 
along with the 1 million other Hispan- 
ics already actively looking for work. 

Many Hispanics are so discouraged 
they have simply stopped looking for 
work and have dropped out of the 
labor force altogether. These are 
people who want to work, but the jobs 
just are not there. Not only that, His- 
panics face the stigma of being the 
last hired and the first fired. 

The unemployment gap between 
Hispanic and non-Hispanic unem- 
ployed workers continues to widen. 
While overall unemployment figures 
are decreasing in general Hispanics are 
among the only workers whose unem- 
ployment rates are still on the rise. 

The people who live in Espanola, 
Rio Arriba, and Springer, N. Mex., are 
still waiting for opportunity to knock 
and for the jobs to come. In the heavi- 
ly Hispanic community of Mora 
County in my district, unemployment 
has skyrocketed to 34 percent. The 
people of my district cannot tolerate 
the current unemployment situation. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics does 
not even keep periodic statistics on un- 
employment rates for Hispanic teen- 
agers. Yet it is common knowledge 
that in cities such as Los Angeles, New 
York, and Houston, Hispanic youth 
unemployment rates are as high as 
those for black teenagers. 

Despite these bleak statistics the 
President continues to cut back vital 
social assistance programs on job 
training, on educational opportunities, 
on health care, on student loans, on 
research, on retraining, all of which 
hit particularly hard at Hispanics, at 
Americans of Hispanic heritage. 

It is no secret that this administra- 
tion has shown a serious lack of en- 
forcement of affirmative action and 
civil rights laws. It is going to be tough 
for Hispanic Americans to get the full 
benefit of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act without tough enforcement 
of civil rights and affirmative action 
laws. 

Hispanics may lose even more if the 
Reagan administration continues to 
emphasize finding jobs for dislocated 
workers instead of finding jobs for the 
hard-core unemployed as the Job 
Training Act mandates. 

The majority of unemployed Hispan- 
ics are not dislocated workers, they are 
in the ranks of the hard-core unem- 
ployed. The average Hispanic business- 
man is not having an easy time of it 
either. Almost 26,000 small businesses 
closed in 1982. This is tragic in view of 
the fact that over 90 percent of His- 
panic businesses are classified as indi- 
vidual proprietorships. Most entry 
level jobs for Hispanics are found in 
small minority businesses. Not only 
that, this administration has shown its 
callousness by decreasing funding for 
technical assistance to minority busi- 
nesses. 

That technical assistance helped the 
small business people learn how to 
stay in business during these hard eco- 
nomic times. It is even hard for me to 
believe that the President is concerned 
and even that he cares about the prob- 
lems Hispanics face when there is not 
even a pipeline in the White House for 
Hispanic people. In the past month 
the President fired Henry Zuniga, Spe- 
cial Assistant for Hispanic Affairs and 
adding insult to injury I understand 
that just this week the President ap- 
pointed a woman from Mississippi to 
be his special assistant. One of her 
many job responsibilities will be to 
handle the concerns of minorities and 
women. And if the President hopes to 
gain the support and the confidence of 
the Hispanic people in this country he 
is going to have to do more than serve 
tacos and enchiladas to Queen Eliza- 
beth, or to do more than dance the 
Mexican hat dance to mariachi music 
celebrations today in San Antonio. 
The President is going to have to re- 
place his rhetoric with reality and 
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make major shifts in budget priorities 
and other programs affecting Hispan- 
ics. 

Mr. Speaker, another leader of the 
Hispanic community in the U.S. Con- 
gress whom I mentioned previously 
and who heads the Committee on Ag- 
riculture is here and I would like to 
yield to him for several minutes re- 
garding Hispanic issues and Cinco de 
Mayo. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

First, let me say that we combine 
our effort here today and I think that 
it is well that it be combined with the 
celebration, with Mexico’s celebration 
of Cinco de Mayo, or the 5th of May. 

To preface that, let me say that even 
today, as we have problems in our 
hemisphere where there is adventur- 
ism by foreign powers, how odd that 
we would be concerned today with 
something that now we remember that 
happened in 1862. 

But the premise for that battle was 
that adventurism, if we can call it 
that, by the French had established 
an emperor in what was then the Re- 
public of Mexico, Emperor Maximil- 
lian. 

And the country was divided be- 
tween loyalists to the emperor and the 
liberal people of that country who 
wanted to reinstate the legitimate 
President, Benito Juarez. 

It is very important that we look to 
that because our ancestors before 
then, who had come from Spain, had 
brought to the New World, and espe- 
cially of concern to my being involved 
in agriculture, they brought the sta- 
ples that we now utilize for our food 
and fiber. They had brought wheat, 
they had brought the fruits and vege- 
tables, they brought the horse, cattle, 
sheep, goat. 

So the basis of our now agricultural 
sector and business was really a foun- 
dation laid by the first Spaniards who 
came. And then there is what is now 
the United States of America, they 
also separated themselves from Spain 
and became an independent nation, 
with the same traditions, same con- 
cepts, some aspirations as the Found- 
ing Fathers here in the United States. 

So the battle of Cinco de Mayo and I 
am proud to say with the permission 
of the gentleman from New Mexico, 
was led by a Texan, Gen. Ignacio Zara- 
goza, who had been born in Texas to a 
military family and at the time Texas 
may well have been New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California, had history at 
that time taken a turn one way as con- 
trasted to the turn that was taken to 
make Texas a republic. 

So, our contribution from those of 
us who come from people of that time, 
to Spain, to the New World, to Mexico, 
to Texas, to the United States of 
America, has been fundamental and 
perhaps it has not been advertised to 
the extent that is should. 
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Perhaps the history of how Texas 
became a republic, of our contribution 
as related to the Union forces and 
Confederate forces in the Battle Be- 
tween the States, all of that has been 
not publicly acclaimed, that those of 
our ancestors of Spanish descendancy 
or surname participate in all of those 
endeavors. Then in all of the wars as 
at Cinco de Mayo, all of the wars of 
this country, also. 

So, the premise is laid then, as I go 
to the other area that I would like to 
discuss, that no one should question 
our inalienable rights as our Constitu- 
tion and Declaration of Independence 
declare; no one should question our 
loyalties and our service. So, then why 
are we not meritorious of all of the 
benefits that accrue to the general 
populace? Why must we always have 
to point out that we are lacking in 
this, we are lacking in that, we are 
lacking in another; but we are never 
lacking in those who serve in time of 
war? Certainly we are never lacking on 
those who die in time of war and cer- 
tainly we are never lacking of those 
who receive the medals for valor and 
courage in action, some posthumously. 
If you would forgive a personal men- 
tion, I live in Mission, Tex., and I grew 
up in a neighborhood called El Barrio 
de la Escuela Catolica, or the Neigh- 
borhood of the Catholic School, be- 
cause one square block encompasses 
the parochial or catholic school and 
the nun’s convent. 

Around that square block from 
World War II to Vietman, we have six 
who died in action in the service of 
this country: Castro, Gonzales, Alaniz, 
Garcia, Villarreal, and Salinas, six who 
died. Everyone in that neighborhood 
served, including myself, but those did 
not come from those battles. 

And it is so sad that, and I am not 
going to point the finger at this ad- 
ministration because it can well be 
pointed to others, but I think that 
now under this administration we 
have a worse problem because the 
Office of Management and Budget 
deals with numbers on the ledger and 
not attaching faces or places. 
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And numbers on the ledger dealing 
in a vacuum can cause tremendous suf- 
fering and tremendous deprivement of 
areas of possible assistance to people 
such as ours who are in need and I 
think that it is well that we combine 
now our congratulations and best 
wishes to Mexico, its Government and 
its people for what they did there at 
Cinco de Mayo and the city of Pueblo, 
because it may well have impacted on 
the future of the United States of 
America. And it may well have impact- 
ed on the eventual result of whether 
we remain there a unit under the 
Union or separated between two coun- 
tries because of the underlying philos- 
ophy, because of the foreign forces 
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that were involved and because of the 
people for whom it was done that now 
some of us who are proud to be Ameri- 
cans, to be citizens of this great coun- 
try of ours and more proud to be mem- 
bers of this legislative body, the great- 
est body in the world wherein the 
people manage their own destiny. 

And I again extend the congratula- 
tions to Mexico, its Government and 
its people and express my concern 
here that what was done there should 
entitle us for that contribution to 
bringing us to now to more than a 
mention of what is going to be done 
for Hispanics, a mention of what is 
going to be done for the poor, but 
rather that we be assisted to become a 
part of the mainstream of this great 
country of ours, assisted now beyond 
what any other one is, but assisted in 
what was lacking in the past to allow 
us to join the mainstream now. And 
from then on to each his own as we 
have the tools to fight for this great 
country of ours that each one in his 
own way as God gave him the ability 
should reach whatever pinnacle he 
can, but that there be no restriction to 
reaching that pinnacle, some of which 
is a legitimate function of Govern- 
ment. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I thank the 
gentleman from Texas for his out- 
standing remarks. 

(At this point, Mr. RICHARDSON ad- 
dressed the House in Spanish). 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to conclude my 
remarks by thanking the House for lis- 
tening to these remarks through the 
remote control of media and to the 
hopefully thousands of Hispanics in 
this country who are going to have 
some representation from leaders in 
the Congressional Hispanic Caucus as 
you have heard today, from Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ and Mr. DE LA GARZA, who have 
done so for many years, and hopefully, 
those of us who just came in, Mr. 
TORRES, Mr. MARTINEZ, myself, Mr. 
Ortiz, will help in this effort of our 
senior leaders that we need this kind 
of representation that means some- 
thing in the Congress of the United 
States. 


@ Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. 


Speaker, 
Cinco de Mayo marks a major cross- 


road in Mexican history. Through 
their courage and bravery on this fate- 
ful day in 1862, the people of Mexico 
set a standard of self-determination 
which continues to inspire people 
across the world in their struggles for 
liberation. Outnumbered 3 to 1 by 
French invaders, the people of Mexico 
repulsed the French Army with a zest 
for freedom that will memorialize the 
battle for all time. 

In my own State of California, 
schools, cities, and organizations 
throughout the State will be observing 
this great event as a gesture of solidar- 
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ity with and affection for the people 
whose heritage is so much a part of 
our own. As America’s second largest 
minority, the Hispanic people have 
made an enormous contribution to the 
cultural diversity and vitality of our 
country, permeating our entire socie- 
ty. 

Today, in the United States, we 
stand at a spiritual crossroad that is 
not unlike that faced by our Mexican 
brothers in 1862. They were confront- 
ed with the tyranny of French rule, 
whereas we are confronted with the 
tyranny of unemployment and reces- 
sion from which the Hispanic people 
suffer so disproportionately. Now, as 
then, the odds against success seem 
overwhelming. Now, as then, the heart 
must be stirred before the battle can 
be won. Now, as then, a superhuman 
effort of self-sacrifice for the common 
goal is needed if we are to see victory. 
We must rise to the challenge with the 
bravery and tenacity our Mexican 
neighbors brought forth to preserve 
their nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the spirit of Cinco de 
Mayo is as relevant to our survival as a 
nation as it was over a century ago in 
the Battle of Puebla, a spirit which 
calls on us to reflect upon the heroics 
of the Mexican Nation, and to look 
into our own hearts to ask whether we 
can confront our challenges as hero- 
ically. It calls on us to roll up our 
sleeves and dig in, to tap the energy 
source that binds a people together in 
the face of adversity. 

I thank God that we have days 
throughout the year like Cinco de 
Mayo to remind each of us of our lim- 
itless possibilities as a people. We must 
remember the message of Cinco de 
Mayo: No matter how great the chal- 
lenge, even one victory can change the 
course of history.e 
è Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Cinco de Mayo, a holiday, which al- 
though celebrated in Mexico, has spe- 
cial meaning for the United States and 
other Western Hemisphere countries. 
This date marks the military victory 
at Puebal by a small but patriotic 
Mexican Army against the French in- 
vasion forces of Napoleon III. It 
marked the end of the last foreign in- 
vasion into the Western Hemisphere 
and the beginning of its social and eco- 
nomic development. 

That tenacity and indestructible 
spirit that drove the Mexican Army to 
victory has prevailed throughout the 
proud history of our own country. Our 
history is filled with example after ex- 
ample of Hispanic Americans who 
have fought bravely in defense of the 
United States of America, going back 
to the American Revolution and con- 
tinuing through the World Wars and 
the Korean and Vietnam wars. His- 
panic Americans can point with pride 
to the fact that 35 Hispanics hold the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, more 
than any single ethnic group in the 
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United States. The vigor and tradi- 
tions of the United States are founded 
on over 200 years of Hispanic culture 
and history, not only in the South- 
west, but in every region of our coun- 
try. 

As the descendants of Puebla, we 
invite our colleagues to join us in hon- 
oring the sacrifice and contributions 
of Hispanic Americans in the struggle 
for independence and we invite all 
Americans to join with us as equal 
partners in providing jobs for all 
Americans and in promoting the eco- 
nomic development of the Western 
Hemisphere.@ 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the subject of my special 
order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harrison). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 


MISSISSIPPI LEGISLATURE SUP- 
PORTS SELECTIVE SERVICE 
REGISTRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi (Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
è Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to share with my colleagues a 
copy of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
591 which was passed in the 1983 Mis- 
sissippi legislative session. This resolu- 
tion expresses the support of the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature and their constitu- 
ents concerning the Selective Service 
System and the continued peacetime 
registration process. The resolution 
also reflects the strong feelings I have 
on this subject and I want to commend 
the members of that distinguished 
lawmaking body for passing this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the people of 
my State are supportive of the contin- 
ued registration, just as I am, as a way 
to help maintain our strong defense 
posture. It has been pointed out that 
this peacetime signup will save time in 
the event of a national emergency. 
This added time could be the differ- 
ence in success and failure and I urge 
my colleagues to join me in continued 
support for the Selective Service 
System. 

The resolution follows: 

STATE OF MISSISSIPPI—SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION No. 591 

Whereas, the President and Congress sup- 
port the continuation of the program for 
peacetime registration for the Selective 
Service System; and 

Whereas, in approving funds for such reg- 
istration, Congress has recognized that 
peacetime registration contributes to na- 
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tional readiness by reducing by up to two 
months the time required for a full defense 
mobilization; and 

Whereas, the registration program is an 
important signal to our North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization allies and ot our poten- 
tial adversaries of the seriousness of the 
United States defense commitments at 
home and abroad; and 

Whereas, over one million United States 
citizens have sacrificed their lives in mili- 
tary service to protect the rights and free- 
doms of all Americans; and 

Whereas, registration for Selective Service 
is an integral part of current preparedness 
to preserve the rights and freedoms of all 
Americans; and 

Whereas, the Legislature of Mississippi 
notes with pride that nearly 111,000 Missis- 
sippians, representing 96% of the state's po- 
tential registrants, have registered with the 
Selective Service System since resumption 
of registration and by so registering are con- 
tributing to the national defense prepared- 
ness of the United States: Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Mississippi, the House of Representatives 
concurring therein, That we do hereby ex- 
press our support to the President and Con- 
gress for the provision of peacetime regis- 
tration which has strengthened our national 
defense preparedness signaling to our allies 
as well as our adversaries the seriousness of 
the United States defense commitments 
here and abroad, and we commend the 
young men of this state and nation who 
have recognized their obligation to serve 
their country in time of need.e 


OUTRAGE EXPRESSED OVER 
COMMENTS OF JEANE KIRK- 
PATRICK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. ACKER- 
MAN) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to express my shock and 
my outrage at the comments of this 
Nation’s chief delegate to the United 
Nations, Jeane Kirkpatrick, as printed 
in today’s edition of the New York 
Times. 

The newspaper reported this ex- 
hange between Ms. Kirkpatrick and 
a Buenos Aires reporter: 

[Mrs. Kirkpatrick:] What happens is 
that there are people in the U.S. Congress 
who do not approve of our efforts to consoli- 
date the constitutional government of El 
Salvador and who would actually like to see 
the Marxist forces take power in that coun- 
try.” 

The reporter asked: “Let me make this 
last bit clear. Do you really believe there are 
U.S. lawmakers who would like to see a 
Marxist government in El Salvador?“ 

“Yes, of course.“ Mrs. Kirkpatrick said. I 
don't think, I must say, that there are 
many, but there are some. This is, or course, 
in general terms.” 

Mr. Speaker, if Ms. Kirkpatrick has 
a list of commie sympathizers, let her 
reveal it. Otherwise, she impugns the 
integrity and the patriotism of every 
Member of this Congress who might 
have honest disagreement with the ad- 
ministration’s policy. I do not believe 
that there is anyone in this body or in 
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the Senate who wants to see the 
spread of Marxism, or who wants to 
abet forces that wish to establish 
Marxist or Communist regimes. 

As those of use who oppose the ad- 
ministration’s policy in Central Amer- 
ica have clearly explained, in this 
Chamber and elsewhere, we believe 
that increasing military assistance to a 
repressive government that has mur- 
dered more than 30,000 of its citizens, 
and continues to slaughter them at 
the rate of 100 a week, is not the way 
to stop the spread of Marxism. In fact, 
such foolish actions serve only to place 
doubts in the minds of the Salvadoran 
people about the depth of U.S. con- 
cern for their plight. Indeed, it is the 
administration’s policy, and not the 
suggestions of Members of Congress 
who eye it skeptically, that could very 
well lead to a Marxist government in 
El Salvador. 

But, Mr. Speaker, those in Congress, 
on both sides of the aisle, who raise ar- 
guments against President Reagan's 
actions in Central America should be 
free to pursue those disagreements 
without having our motives be- 
smirched by the administration’s 
henchperson. Ms. Kirkpatrick may be- 
lieve that an alternative course of 
action would lead to a Marxist govern- 
ment in El Salvador. It is her right, 
and duty, to critique such proposals. 
But it is slander and McCarthyite non- 
sense to say that Members of this 
body want to see Marxism triumph, in 
El Salvador or anywhere else. 

Mr. Speaker, such intemperate re- 
marks hardly befit a person who holds 
Ms. Kirkpatrick's important position. 
We should insist that she retract her 
odious comments, and apologize to 
this Congress. 


o 1300 


NATIONAL BRICK WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. Gore) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 
@ Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today into the House of Rep- 
resentatives a resolution to declare the 
week of June 12, 1983, as National 
Brick Week. Although it has become 
commonplace for the Members of this 
Chamber to offer such resolutions, we 
should not lose sight of the impor- 
tance of honoring the marvelously di- 
verse commodities which have proven 
the source of the Nation’s economic 
strength. 

As representatives to the National 
Legislature, it must be considered part 
of our service to those who have elect- 
ed us to bring to national attention 
the contributions made to the country 
by the citizens and businesses of our 
home districts. 

Brick is among the oldest of building 
materials. Its presence throughout an- 
cient and modern cultural history has 
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made possible the construction of such 
imposing and varied structures as: In- 
dependence Hall and Carperter’s Hall 
in Philadelphia, Pa.; the New State 
House in Boston and the Old North 
Church in Concord, Mass.; and Monti- 
cello in Charlottesville and Governor's 
Palace in Williamsburg, Va. 

Brickmaking and bricklaying are 
among the oldest professions. Even 
before the time of Moses, history is re- 
plete with references to the produc- 
tion of brick and its use by skilled 
craftsmen and artisans. As may be 
seen from any tour of the cradle of 
the American Republic, our 18th and 
19th century forefathers heavily relied 
upon brick as the foundation material 
for the construction of both the indus- 
trial North and the agrarian South. 
Into the 20th century, brick remains 
an important source of economic op- 
portunity and a superior building 
product. Annually there are 10 billion 
brick manufactured in the United 
States. In my own State of Tennessee, 
there are four plants which account 
for nearly 5 percent of national pro- 
duction. Throughout the country 
nearly 500,000 people derive their live- 
lihoods from the production and use 
of brick. The American brick industry 
is a uniquely domestic one which em- 
ploys local resources and talents and 
which should be recognized for its im- 
portance to the Nation. 

Although it is to be Brick Week, it is 
less the inanimate product and more 
the people of the industry to whom we 
wish to pay honor with this resolution. 

The brick industry has been a leader 
in the search for increased building 
energy efficiencies. Working with offi- 
cials of the Departments of Energy, 
Defense, and Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, the industry has sought to 
improve the durability, efficiency, and 
inhabitability of residential and com- 
mercial buildings while seeking ways 
to reduce construction costs. Repre- 
sentatives of the Brick Institute of 
America and the International Union 
of Bricklayers & Allied Craftsmen 
have consistently cooperated with he 
Congress and their consturction indus- 
try colleagues in the design of building 
research and regulatory programs that 
have resulted in substantial savings in 
building energy requirements 
throughout the Nation. 

Within recent years, recession has 
cut deeply into the commercial and 
residental construction markets. The 
dream of every American citizen to 
own their own home has been severely 
tested throughout these past years. In 
response, the brick industry has 
sought new ways to reduce the cost 
and maintenance of structures, while 
increasing building durability. Wheth- 
er in the construction of new towns in 
the South or the rehabilitation of the 
older industrial cities of the Northeast 
and Midwest, the brick industry has 
sought ways to improve the built envi- 
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ronment. Through union training pro- 
grams or manufacture and design in- 
novations, the industry has sought to 
improve the quality of its product and 
the skill of its application while in- 
creasing the Nation’s inventory of af- 
fordable and durable structures. 

The people of the brick industry are 
known to all of us in whose district 
brick is manufactured, distributed, or 
applied. Its members are local and na- 
tional business, labor, civic, and reli- 
gious leaders; their personal and eco- 
nomic contributions are important to 
their communities. Although lower in- 
terest rates are important for contin- 
ued recovery, they are no more impor- 
tant than high spirits and the contin- 
ued dedication of this important seg- 
ment of the construction industry to 
improving America’s built environ- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important and just 
for the Congress to recognize the 
achievements of the brick industry 
and its people. I believe that my reso- 
lution will provide such recognition 
and serve to tell the Nation of a job 
well-done. I ask for the support of my 
House colleagues in the dedication of 
the period of June 12 to 18, 1983, as 
National Brick Week. 


H. J. Res. 261 


A bill designating the week beginning June 
12, 1983, as “National Brick Week” 


Whereas our country and its people have 
always found brick to be a useful material 
of strength and value in the construction of 
buildings for shelter and other purposes; 

Whereas when the first settlers gained a 
foothold in the new world and established 
for themselves and their descendants a free 
nation and built homes, schools, and 
churches, they used brick as a basic con- 
struction material and many of these struc- 
tures stand today; 

Whereas this early building method is 
now multiplied a thousandfold in the 
United States and the importance of brick 
has increased so that today it is useful in 
many forms of construction that provide 
shelter and otherwise improve the lives of 
our people; 

Whereas the production of brick provides 
jobs to American workers, and bricklaying is 
a craft that also provides employment for 
Americans who take pride in the application 
of their skills to the construction process; 
and 

Whereas in order to reemphasize to each 
individual in the United States the impor- 
tance of brick and the industry that pro- 
duces it: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week be- 
ginning June 12, 1983, is designated Na- 
tional Brick Week". The President is re- 
quested to issue a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
that 1 week with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. 


EMERGENCY HOUSING 
LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gonza- 
LEZ was allowed to proceed for 30 addi- 
tional minutes). 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
think that when the subsequent histo- 
ry is written of these current debates 
and considerations of legislation, it 
will sound ironic to those studying the 
matter to see the environment of 
thinking with respect to such things as 
our emergency housing legislation 
being considered in what I would con- 
sider to be a late point or juncture, 
and other matters given priority, with 
the impression that there are no 
crying needs out there in the country. 
And the reason, principally, for my 
rising this noon is to point out that 
the Emergency Housing Assistance 
Act, known as H.R. 1983, which was 
scheduled to come up today on regular 
business, was passed over, and the de- 
cision was made yesterday, at a time 
when it looked as inevitable that the 
long debate on the nuclear freeze reso- 
lution would carry over at least for 5 
hours today, so that a decision was 
made consciously that it would be im- 
proper to bring up legislative business 
such as the emergency housing legisla- 
tion under those conditions, at a late 
hour, in the waning period of a week, 
and so, therefore, I would like to point 
out to my colleagues that this legisla- 
tion is now scheduled for next Tues- 
day. 

Now, there are some who are prone 
to be against that at this point, or so 
report. On general ideological basis, so 
far as I know, they have offered no 
specific objections to the contents of 
the legislation but merely on the idea 
that this is no time to have a program 
of assistance. This is a feeling commu- 
nicated by the strong, inflexible posi- 
tion taken by the administration, the 
Office of Management and Budget, 
Mr. Stockman, and the President and 
the Secretary of HUD, who are vehe- 
mently opposed not on the basis of the 
merit or demerit or the scope or reach 
or the intent and purpose of the legis- 
lation or the denial of the existence of 
a crisis situation throughout the coun- 
try, where thousands of Americans, 
plain, ordinary, good Americans, are 
faced with the loss of their homes be- 
cause of foreclosure, because of dis- 
tress sales that are currently confront- 
ing them in every geographical point 
in our country, in urban as well as 
rural, but particularly, at this point, 
an acute emergency situation in these 
endemic high unemployment areas 
such as Lorain, Ohio, Beaver County, 
Pa., and now, as of last week, with the 
receipt of this petition signed by 3,000, 
obviously the 3,000 unemployed mill- 
workers in Pueblo, Colo., where 3,000 
of the 5,000 employees are out and 
have been out and who are worried 
that the other 2,000 may be out com- 
pletely because the mill is still under 
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the shadow of completely shutting 
down, and where it was reported last 
week in a petition, a pathetic petition 
in this day and time for America, to 
me addressed, pointing out that the 
foreclosure rate at this point is averag- 
ing more than 100 a month. 

And here we are, talking about an 
emergency bill, on May 5. 

Now, I will have this much to say: 
the leadership of this House has rec- 
ognized the need. We recognize it not 
because we thought so or because we 
thought it would be a good partisan 
issue, but because we had comprehen- 
sive hearings. The subcommittee I 
have the honor of chairing on hous- 
ing, for the first time in history, went 
into every single geographical sector 
of the Nation, both urban as well as 
rural, for the first time rural, into mi- 
grant housing, and the like, for the 
past 2 years, but particularly during 
the last 9 months. And then we had 
even emergency hearings here in 
Washington. And it is just sorry, very 
distressful, to me particularly very 
personally hurtful, to see this, because 
I do not think it is necessary in Amer- 
ica. I do not think this was an act of 
God. This was induced. This was 
through specific manmade decisions 
and, therefore, the basic issue is 
whether we in the Congress here and 
now and at this time will respond to 
this need or whether we will turn our 
backs on those Americans while at the 
same time the same folks that, be- 
cause of budgetary reasons the admin- 
stration first interposed, the fact that 
in our bill we are authorizing $760 mil- 
lion for this purpose. But we would 
not have even begun to think of an au- 
thorization if we had not first gone to 
the Budget Committee, the same 
Budget Committee that has obliged 
the administration and has been faith- 
ful to the restrictive nature of legisla- 
tion, in my opinion, unwisely approved 
2 years ago, and got and obtained a 
clearance from them. So we have a 
statement from the Budget Committee 
in which this is fully within the 
budget limitations. This is not even re- 
motely a budget buster. It is well 
within. So than the administration 
and the opponents could not seize on 
that, so they have not raised this as an 
issue. 

Let me assure you that if it were, 
this would have been the biggest, mas- 
sive reason for the assault on the legis- 
lation. 

So then the question occurred on 
the fact that it would be an adminis- 
trative nightmare. 

Well, now, that is like us sitting here 
and quaking in fear because we are 
told that the Senate will not do any- 
thing and, if we do, the Senate will 
change it, or that the President will 
veto. 
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I have never felt that it was proper 
for us to let that induce our actions as 
legislators and the formulators of 
policy ostensibly reflecting the needs 
of our constituents that we are 
charged with attempting to represent. 
I always thought that, well, the 
Senate is its own body; we cannot con- 
trol them nor should we even try. But 
we can do what we must do and then 
let them do what they must do. 

The President has the constitutional 
veto power, and if he is going to try to 
use that as a bludgeon of threat, then 
I think he is going to find out, as his 
predecessors have, that it may not 
work as a threat, as an instrument to 
bludgeon a Congress into submission. 
It has not up to now in our history, so 
why let us then draw back from dis- 
charging our responsibility of that 
nebulous threat. 

Then the thing broke down during 
consideration by the committee and 
subcommittee, unfortunately because 
of the pressure from the administra- 
tion on the basis of party line votes. 
But even those on the majority side of 
the party who have joined the admin- 
istration in past budgetary battles did 
not vote against this measure. So it 
then remained as a purely party line- 
defined vote. 

I regretted it. I did everything I 
knew how, and I will say this in all 
fairness: that the ranking leaders of 
the minority on the other side of the 
subcommittee and full committee, in 
good faith did not obstruct, but nei- 
ther did they participate in the full 
amendatory process because they said, 
We know how to count and it will not 
do any good for us to interpose those 
amendments that would be in obedi- 
ence to the administration’s wishes,” 
because it is like last year. Last year 
the President, the administration, 
would not even discuss an authoriza- 
tion bill on housing, so that for the 
first time in 40 years the Congress did 
not have an authorization housing bill. 
They would not consider any kind of 
authorization, not some modified or 
some skeletal extension of some act 
that was about to expire if it was 
called authorization, but just none 
whatsoever. 

So this year that carried over. How- 
ever, there are, I feel, a good segment 
of Members on both sides that share 
the some ideological or philosophical 
outlook on things that do not feel that 
way about this bill, and given the op- 
portunity, and fully cognizant now of 
its contents, will support. But it seems 
to me that at this point, and because 
of the fact unwittingly that we have 
delayed the ability to debate this and 
bring it up for a straight vote in the 
House up to now, if it had been up to 
me, this bill would have come up 
before we went off to the Easter 
break, because the subcommittee and 
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the full committee and the Rules 
Committee all acted in the name that 
we have given it, an emergency hous- 
ing bill, housing assistance, mortgage 
assistance, foreclosure prevention aid, 
and also a program for the first time 
for sheltering the homeless, which as 
our hearing showed last December is 
now an acute and distressful issue in 
our country. The homeless now are 
not the hoboes that we traditionally 
associate or the never do wells or the 
alcoholics. Today, and we heard them, 
we saw them, I have visited with them, 
we have plain, wonderful American 
families, having lost their home within 
the last year, year and a half, wander- 
ing about, sleeping in public places 
and automobiles, finding some refuge 
temporarily here and there, some ac- 
tually dying this last winter right on 
the streets of our cities. We do not 
have to go, as I have said before, to 
Calcutta any more to see that. 

I do not think that is right. I do not 
think that we in the Congress can 
ignore, even if it is one American. This 
is where the basic difference is, be- 
cause then the next argument against 
the bill is, here are the people who are 
arguing against any program because 
it calls for an authorization, all they 
want is an expression of ours to the 
lenders, the lending institutions, 


saying, Fellows, you have been pretty 
nice up to now. Keep on being nice. 
Try to forbear as long as you can 
before you foreclose on that mort- 
gage.” 

That is all they want from us at this 


time. That, I think, is washing our 
hands of what I consider to be a basic 
responsibility here. Charity begins at 
home. Those same individuals are 
trying to lobby me into voting next 
Monday in the committee on a near $9 
billion taxpayers’ money, through the 
International Monetary Fund, to bail 
out the banks who are opposing this 
bill. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion is the biggest lobbyist against 
this, plus the realtors, plus the Sav- 
ings League, of all people. 

Of course, those of us who know 
what we are confronted with today 
know why. It is logical. There are no 
such things as savings and loans any 
more, as they were intended to be by 
the Congress back in the depression 
period; they are all banks now, all be- 
cause of the actions taken by this Con- 
gress. And incidentally, I am on record 
as being against that. All in the name 
of saving the savings and loans, but in 
effect actually homogenizing all of our 
banking or credit institutions, so that 
the real basic, underlying issue has yet 
to be confronted by this Congress. 

But while we have such a horrible 
time just trying to meet a current 
crisis, after all, I cannot think of any- 
thing more important to the welfare 
and well-being of this country than 
the preservation of the family and its 
unity, and that is best expressed 
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through the identification of an Amer- 
ican and his family with his soil, the 
fact that he owns a little bit, and that 
he owns his house. That is the great- 
est thing that we ought to see. 

All I am saying is that this legisla- 
tion just merely addresses itself in the 
beginning, and if the predictions are 
true on the part of this administration 
and those against us, there will not be 
any need to call it, because this is trig- 
gered off only when certain conditions 
are first absolutely, statistically de- 
clared. This is the difference between 
our legislation and the prior legisla- 
tion during the depression of the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
where you had direct Government 
intervention. This is not an entitle- 
ment program we have. It is a loan 
program. 

But we have faith in these Ameri- 
cans. We have greater faith, I think, 
than what these opponents and propo- 
nents of bailing out our big banks 
through the IMF have, because while 
they say, and this is another one of 
the big criticisms of our bill, “You 
cannot trust this because it is going to 
be abused by Americans.” Yet they are 
willing to ask us to vote $9% billion be- 
cause they trust foreign countries that 
have not been able to even pay inter- 
est on their loans because our big 
banks are out on a limb on those 
loans, the big banks that, through 
greed, speculative orgy, have led us to 
this miserable situation. 
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Now, I say that that is a perverted 
sense of priorities. I defy any fellow 
American to tell me that it is not. 
Since when does charity not begin at 
home? And this is not even charity; 
this is just a helping hand to an Amer- 
ican family that through no fault of 
its own, is about to lose its home. That 
is all it is. 

Of course, there is an emergency. 
Vast numbers of people in this coun- 
try are facing the loss of their homes. 
There are at least statistically, 1.5 mil- 
lion Americans out of work, and the 
average length of their unemployment 
is better than 19 weeks. There are 6.5 
million more people who are forced to 
work part time because of economic 
reasons. There are unknown, yet-to-be 
determined numbers more who are too 
discouraged to even register for work, 
and so they do not show up on these 
dismal statistics. 

The conclusion is inescapable. There 
are between 15 and 20 million Ameri- 
cans who are out work, who are work- 
ing less than a full workweek, or who 
have given up hope entirely. For every 
one of these people, keeping a roof 
over their heads is a great and all too 
often impossible burden. 

Nobody, not even the most optimis- 
tic, offers the forecast that we are 
going to enjoy “fuil employment” in 
the foreseeable future. As a matter of 
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fact, the President and this adminis- 
tration now say that if the unemploy- 
ment rate drops to 7 percent, they will 
consider that recovery. 

Why, just 3 years ago we considered 
that an emergency. Now, if that is 
going to be the acceptance of recovery, 
let me say that that means we will de- 
liberately be turning our backs on 
those helpless, hapless Americans 
who, through no fault of their own, 
will lose identification with their very 
own soil. 

What economic recovery there is has 
not put any meaningful dent in the 
unemployment figures. There are just 
as many out of work today as there 
were 6 months ago. There has not 
been any noticeable change this year in 
the number of workers who have been 
out of work for 15 weeks or longer. 
There has not been any change in the 
number of workers who are on part- 
time jobs because of economic reasons. 
There are today fewer actual jobs in 
this country than there were in 1979, 
and there are twice as many out of 
work today as there were that year. 
That is recovery? 

The number of business bankrupt- 
cies is still on the rise, and last year at 
one point they reached a higher level 
than the highest during the Depres- 
sion. They are still going out. How else 
would it be, as I have said ad nauseam 
on this floor, with extortionate inter- 
est rates even now? Because just like 
this administration would have us be- 
lieve that 7 percent or over 7 million 
Americans unemployed is OK or is 
normal, they would have us believe 
that anything over 10 percent and 
under 15 percent is a normal interest 
charge. That is still usurious; that is 
still extortionate. No country’s econo- 
my, no business life, such as we have 
known in America is going to be possi- 
ble under those conditions. 

It has been the most demoralizing 
experience for the past 15 years to be 
inveighing against this and have little 
or no concentrated effort to confront 
that menace. And this is worse. High 
interest rates are worse than if we had 
a standing, invading enemy force on 
our soil. 

The number of business bankrupt- 
cies, I repeat, is still rising. Interest 
rates in real terms remain at these in- 
credible and unacceptably high levels. 

There are a few feeble and tentative 
signs of life in the economy, and this 
has inspired really unwarranted eu- 
phoria. Let us take housing starts as 
an example. Housing starts are in- 
creasing, but whether this will trans- 
late into a sales surge is anybody’s 
guess. And why? Because there is not 
one house, whether it is in my State of 
Texas where it is booming or in Cali- 
fornia or Florida, there is not one of 
those homes that is being constructed 
for less than $80,000 and at 12% and 
13 percent interest and with no such 
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thing as a fixed 30-year mortgage any 
longer. 

Oh, they will tell you, sure, we have 
30-year mortgages.” What they do not 
tell you is that they have 3-year bul- 
lets. This is what the people in that 
business call it. They have 3-year bul- 
leted so-called 30 years, but not 30- 
year fixed mortgages. That means 
that in that 3-year period they could 
charge that poor mortgagor as much 
as 21 percent, as it was recently. 

Hardly anyone notices that almost 
half of those housing starts in the 
whole Nation are concentrated in just 
three States, Texas, California, and 
Florida. One housing start in eight 
takes place today in just two places— 
Houston and the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area. That is hardly evidence of a na- 
tionwide housing boom. At best, we 
are seeing the weakest economic recov- 
ery in memory. 

Beyond the euphoria, there is a vast 
amount of human pain and suffering. 
Hundreds and thousands of people are 
trying to stave off home foreclosure, 
hoping against hope, wondering if 
help can arrive in time. 

In Pennsylvania there are localities 
where one worker out of every four is 
laid off. It is the same way in Texas 
border towns. Three thousand steel- 
workers in Pueblo, Colo., are looking 
for help. They are still out and report- 
ing in the pathetic terms of this peti- 
tion from Colorado: Every morning 
when we get up, we have a knot in our 
stomachs.” And they are confronting 
now better than a hundred home fore- 
closures a month. 

In the Northwest there is vast hard- 
ship. In the industrial heartland of 
the Midwest, conditions yet remain 
desperate. 

Economic recovery, if it comes, 
cannot come soon enough to prevent 
tens and hundreds of thousands of 
home foreclosures, because the nature 
of this is that even if we have recov- 
ery, they peak on these foreclosures 
just about the time the rise begins to 
be felt, and maybe, just maybe, in 
some cases it is in time. But in most 
cases, no. 

This we were clearly shown in the 
testimony that we had last December 
and November. A sheriff from Lorain, 
Ohio, said, “Right now we have been 
able to handle it this way, but come 
April I will be faced with 1,200 dis- 
tressed sales, and they will accumu- 
late.“ 

There is no way that a projected eco- 
nomic recovery is going to pay any 
mortgage that is due this month, the 
month after that, or the month after 
that. There is no way that exhorta- 
tions to lenders will ease the pressure 
to foreclose on delinquent mortgages. 
And, in fact, if mortgage interest rates 
decline—and when I say, decline“ I 
mean below 10 percent or below 9 per- 
cent—and it becomes easier to sell real 
estate, lenders will be more likely to 
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foreclose on delinquent loans. There is 
a terrible irony in this: Improving con- 
ditions and probably will mean greater 
hardship for those who are already at 
the last inch of their financial tether. 

We need to enact an emergency 
housing assistance act because eco- 
nomic recovery is already too late for 
vast numbers of desperate homeown- 
ers, and because it cannot come soon 
enough for an equally vast number of 
others who are reaching the end of 
their savings, the end of their unem- 
ployment benefits, and the end of 
their hopes. 

We need to enact emergency hous- 
ing assistance because there are al- 
ready vast numbers of homeless 
people, and especially women and fam- 
ilies, that have no place to go. 

We need to enact emergency hous- 
ing assistance because there is no sign 
that the rate of foreclosures is de- 
creasing. In fact, the number of fore- 
closures is likely to increase as time 
goes on. 

We need to enact an emergency 
housing assistance act because there is 
no other way to prevent tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of human trage- 
dies—tragedies not brought about by 
illness or accident or by personal mis- 
conduct but tragedies caused by un- 
avoidable long-term unemployment, 
tragedies brought about by bankrupt- 
cy and financial ruin, tragedies 
brought about by the collapse and dis- 
appearance of whole companies, whole 
industries, and whole regions of the 
country. 
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There is a real emergency in housing 
and it will not go away with the soft 
days of spring and it will not be blown 
down by the euphoric dreams of the 
stock market. It especially will not be 
wished away by the dreams of a slow 
economic recovery. For the 11% mil- 
lion unemployed, there is no recovery. 
For the millions of underemployed, 
there is no recovery. There is only the 
desperation of wondering how to meet 
the next mortgage payment. 

The emergency housing assistance 
bill, H.R. 1983, offers the only real 
hope for these hard-pressed, decent, 
responsible and hard-working people 
who have never asked for anything in 
their whole lives and who now ask 
only for a loan, not a give out, a loan 
to help maintain their mortgages. Is 
that too much? I know it is not. 

I wish that the overwhelming and 
preponderant number of my col- 
leagues would share that feeling. 
There have been those who claim that 
the loans provided for in H.R. 1983 
could very well go to the well off. That 
is not true, but to be absolutely cer- 
tain of this, the substitute language 
that we have and will be the first 
motion will provide an asset test to be 
certain that mortgage assistance loans 
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go only to those who have exhausted 
every other hope. 

There have been those who claim 
that loans might go to help pay the 
upkeep of expensive, luxurious proper- 
ty of one kind or another, and though 
that is a line and a canard, my substi- 
tute will provide explicit prohibitions 
as far as we can on this level against 
any such abuses. 

There are those who claim that 
emergency loans might go to those 
who have been fired for misconduct, 
even though the language, the intent 
of the bill is clear and defines how as- 
sistance is going to be available on 
what basis of eligibility. 

It is for people who are in difficulty 
through no fault of their own. To be 
doubly certain, we will prohibit loans 
for persons who are unemployed be- 
cause of misconduct or their own vol- 
untary actions. I do not know how 
more explicit any kind of language 
could be. 

Some have suggested that loans 
might not be fairly distributed, so that 
therefore our substitute instructs the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment to distribute the funds in 
an equitable way, taking into account 
the areas of high unemployment and 
areas with high delinquency and fore- 
closure threat rates. 

There are some who have argued 
that loans should not be available 
unless the borrower has tried to work 
out alternative arrangements with the 
lenders. The substitute requires pre- 
cisely that. So did our original lan- 
guage. 

My substitute language meets every 
reasonable question and provides, I 
think, every possible safeguard that 
could be implanted on this level in the 
nonadministrative area. 

The ultimate issue is very simple. It 
is whether or not to extend genuine fi- 
nancial help to people who are in gen- 
uine need. 

Now, I know that under the pressure 
of an adamant, ideological position on 
the part of the administration, we 
have been hampered; but this delay 
unwittingly, which I have felt so disap- 
pointed about, unwittingly, I think, is 
coming to our aid, because more and 
more Members are becoming cognizant 
of the untruthfulness of the criticism 
up to now and the actual genuine con- 
tent and the thrust of the legislation 
and are reporting support in growing 
numbers; so that I think it adds to our 
successful consideration of this bill 
next week. 

As I said, the only substitute on the 
part of the opponents is that which 
will preserve the one section we have 
in the first section, that merely says to 
the lending institutions, Please try to 
keep on being nice,” and that is all. 

There is no substitute for a financial 
problem, except real financial help. 
That is what H.R. 1983 provides. 
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My substitute assures that the nec- 
essary financial assistance will be care- 
fully controlled and scrupulously 
guarded. 

I certainly urge my colleagues to 
consider seriously before next week 
the actual contents of the legislation 
as it now stands and will be presented 
to them. 

We have clearly recognized the 
plight and the peril of farmers, that is, 
farmers who are in farming as a busi- 
ness, in the emergency agriculture bill 
just passed earlier this week. 

Now, our bill also includes rural as 
well as urban homesteads, differentiat- 
ed from a farm as a business. 

Now, it is time to recognize and deal 
with the equally great plight of home- 
owners generally, urban and rural, 
throughout our great land. 

Before concluding, let me say that 
this should not be interpreted, this 
effort that we have initiated early in 
this Congress, as a program for Amer- 
ica in the light of what has happened, 
that has destroyed the financial un- 
derpinning or the financial institution- 
al underpinning that was able to 
produce the miracle of the world in 
America in 40 years, that is, the hous- 
ing of America. 

From 1940 to 1980, America per- 
formed a miracle, but it was done so 
only because America accepted a na- 
tional commitment and it instituted 
what we call a savings institution, sav- 
ings and loans, they were protected 
and they were subsidized and have 
been all along, so that they could be in 
a position to provide a special instru- 
ment, or a special environment, or in- 
stitutional framework for a financial 
underpinning of this great massive 
housing program that has housed 
America. 

In 1940, over 63 percent of our 
homes were substandard, inadequate 
and unacceptable. By 1980, that was 
only 6%. Unfortunately, in the last 2 
years, we have had to add to that un- 
desirable and unacceptable housing 
stock because there has been a consist- 
ent effort to destroy those programs. 
We had to fight like hornets 2 years 
ago to keep even such a basic program 
as FHA from being deleted by the 
President. That was one of his first 
recommendations in his first budget 
presentations on February 8, 1981. 
Other ancillary programs, some of 
them have been in place maybe 15 
years or less, some have been in place 
20 years, FHA, of course, over 40. 

What I say is wrong is that instead 
of evaluating those programs from the 
standpoint of merit or demerit, in 
other words, which of the programs 
have worked, which are the ones that 
have not, our President would have us 
kill them all because they symbolize to 
him everything that has been wrong 
in the last 30 years. 

Now, that is where I part company, 
because I think that the Congress took 
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a lot of debate and a lot of hearings 
before they could ever compromise on 
those programs in the forties and the 
thirties. 

I think that if we are going to de- 
commission them obliquely, the least 
we ought to do is have hearings to 
evaluate those that have worked and 
certainly keep them if they work and 
discard those that have not, instead of 
using the blunderbuss of a computer 
cannon pointed at statistics and not to 
the crying social needs or the individ- 
ual citizens that compose those statis- 
tics. 
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But I will come to that later because 
that has been the greatest challenge 
that we have been trying to discharge 
and trying to confront on the subcom- 
mittee level. That is, we have to come 
up now that the financial institutions 
have been homogenized and still are 
facing a great crisis and savings and 
loans are still going under and they 
are going to continue because as I 
tried to say last year, with the best of 
intentions, the Congress was helping 
not to save but to kill off not only sav- 
ings and loans but some banks. And 
they are going under and there will be 
more, and there is no policy. 

We have no evolution of a process to 
provide the present framework in an 
environment that would give us the fi- 
nancial underpinning to begin to mass 
produce housing at affordable rates so 
that the American dream that every 
American family that wants and needs 
a safe, decent home will have that 
dream fulfilled. That cannot be as 
long as he has to pay anything over 6 
percent interest on a long-term loan. 
It cannot be if we do not produce 
them at affordable prices. 

So, as I have told even the home- 
builders, who unwittingly or wittingly, 
even the remnants of what is known 
as the savings and loan institutions— 
ironically they do not want to recog- 
nize this or maybe they feel that they 
are better off being banks now that 
they can go in and compete for the 
high roll money. Now they are big op- 
erators. 

Of course, they forget old Aesop’s 
fable of the clay vessel and the iron 
vessel floating down the street and the 
clay vessel says, “Well, by golly, Mr. 
Iron Vessel, you think you are strong 
but I can beat you,” and bumped up 
against him and, of course, cracked up. 

This is what is happening to these 
more feeble and less capitalized insti- 
tutions. It is inevitable. We have 
thrown them in with the predatory 
whales and the whales with the 
sharks. We have thrown them in here 
and all with the best of intentions. 

In the meanwhile, the massive re- 
sources of credit allocation that a 
nation has to commit, no nation in the 
world—incidentally, England had some 
pretty good housing programs within 
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the last 5 years but they first had to 
have a National Government commit- 
ment—here we are confronted with 
the opposite thrust on the part of the 
people in power today. 

So it is my hope that we will contin- 
ue this year and will come out with 
suggestions so that we do not wait, as I 
have pointed out to the homebuilders 
and the realtors. That is what is going 
to happen here, just what happened 
with us in automobiles. 

I said in your greed there is no other 
way for me to define it, and I do not 
mean to be insulting, but that is the 
way the cookie crumbles. These home- 
builders that got used to making a sev- 
eral thousand dollar profit per unit do 
not want to make only $100 today. 
They still think they are going to go 
on and, of course, without the Govern- 
ment programs they are not going to 
do it. 

This is why the only thing they are 
building right now is for whom? It is 
for those who can afford to come in 
and have the money or the income for 
an over $80,000 home. In fact, the av- 
erage is much more than $80,000. 
Right now that is the only new con- 
struction you are getting, and to the 
devil with the poor and the moderate 
income. 

I say that is wrong and we have a 
challenge like we have not had in 40 
years. That is to devise a strategy and 
a framework of reference to provide 
the financial underpinning of these fi- 
nancial institutions, even if it takes 
direct governmental intervention in it 
and the creation of the equivalent of a 
credit source, because in the mean- 
while the massive allocations of credit 
have gone to where? To housing? No. 

In fact, this administration says that 
the problem is that too much credit 
has been allocated to the housing 
sector and therefore they would like 
to eliminate some of these institutions 
we have set up, what they call the sec- 
ondary mortgage institutions, Fannie 
Mae, Ginnie Mae, and the like. They 
actually would rub them out if they 
could right now. 

It is but a few of us that have been 
holding that possibility in abeyance. 

But the reason they give, the reason 
Mr. Stockman gives, and the President 
gives, is that too much credit has been 
allocated to housing. What I am tell- 
ing the folks here today is to look, you 
are going to wait, and do not be sur- 
prised if like in the case of automo- 
biles the manufacturers did not want 
to realize the domestic needs and pri- 
orities, they wanted to come in and 
sell to an average family a $11,000 or 
$12,000 car with an interest rate in 
excess of 10 percent. Maybe you can 
get some 9-percent interest, but you 
need to look at the contract and make 
sure that is what you have. 

That is impossible. Mass consump- 
tion cannot be there if you do not 
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have mass credit, even though you 
might have mass production for a 
while. 

I tell them, I say what you are going 
to do is wait, just like you did in auto- 
mobiles, and you are going to have the 
Japanese and others come in like they 
did and gave us affordable cars, and 
then one of these days they are going 
to have a ship come over from Japan— 
they have bought up our lumber and 
they have been one of the principal 
buyers of our lumber products and 
forest products—they will make up a 
unit, prefabricated in Japan, and put 
it down here and give us a house at 
less than $10,000 if you do not look 
out. 

Why should we wait for that? 

America has the ability, it has the 
ingenuity. All we need is the will. You 
will not have the will until you have 
the acceptance of the responsibility, 
and you will not accept the responsi- 
bility if there is a continuous intention 
to shirk it and deny the crying critical 
needs of the American people. 

This is why I say that that really is 
at the root of this trouble. But at this 
point we are merely trying to get a 
crying need, an emergency need, and 
then hopefully, and within a timely 
fashion we can try to afford the lead- 
ership on policymaking functions here 
in the Congress and not wait for either 
the Executive or somebody else that 
comes in after the fact to devise a plan 
and a system. 

This is what we are working on now. 

There are definite and specific pro- 
grams that I have had under study 
and will be ready for presentation to 
the subcommittee in the very near 
future. In the meanwhile we have this 
and we have the general housing au- 
thorization bill which I am proud to 
say we passed out of the subcommittee 
over a week ago and will be ready for 
approval by the full committee this 
coming week. 

Mr. Speaker, with that I yield back 
the balance of my time. 


CONGRESSMAN TONY P. HALL 
INTRODUCES GEOTHERMAL 
ENERGY TAX CLARIFICATION 
BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. HALL) is recog- 
nized for 40 minutes. 
Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing a bill to clarify 
the definition of geothermal energy 
for tax credit purposes. I am pleased 
that my colleagues, the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. Morrison), the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Horton), and the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Matsu1) are joining 
with me as original bipartisan spon- 
sors. An identical bill is being intro- 
duced in the other body by Senator 
Syms. 
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The legislation we are introducing is 
similar to H.R. 4091, S. 1684, and S. 
1960 from the 97th Congress. The bill, 
H.R. 4091, which I introduced with 
Representative Don H. Clausen of 
California on July 9, 1981, was cospon- 
sored by a final total of 30 Members of 
Congress. Although H.R. 4091 was re- 
ferred by the full House Ways and 
Means Committee to the Subcommit- 
tee on Select Revenue Measures in No- 
vember 1981, no action was taken on 
the measure and it died in the 97th 
Congress. 

The bill, H.R. 4091, enjoyed signifi- 
cant bipartisan support from across 
the country. It had the backing of the 
solar lobby and was cited as a policy 
recommendation of the water re- 
sources agenda of the Northeast-Mid- 
west Congressional Coalition. With 
the introduction of this legislation 
today, the drive for geothermal energy 
tax credit reform begins once again. 

Our bill basically contains three 
parts. The first would amend the defi- 
nition of geothermal in the Energy 
Tax Act of 1978 to make it explicit 
that there is no temperature require- 
ment for the geothermal energy tax 
credit for residences and commercial 
facilities. The second part would speci- 
fy how the credit is to be determined 
when a residence or business has a 
system which uses both geothermal 
energy and another source not eligible 
for the credit. The final part of the 
bill would specify how the credit is to 
be determined when a business has a 
hybrid system which uses both geo- 
thermal energy and another eligible 
source. 

BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

The Energy Tax Act of 1978 (Public 
Law 95-618) provides a residential 
energy tax credit for certain energy- 
conserving and renewable energy 
source expenditures made in connec- 
tion with a taxpayer’s principal resi- 
dence. The credit applies to expendi- 
tures on energy-conserving items such 
as insulation and storm windows, as 
well as to investments in solar, wind, 
and geothermal energy property, cate- 
gorized as renewable energy source 
property. In this latter case, the act 
provided that a credit may be claimed 
for 30 percent of the first $2,000 of ex- 
penditures and 20 percent of the next 
$8,000 of expenditures up to a maxi- 
mum credit of $2,000 for expenditures 
made after April 19, 1977, and before 
January 1, 1986. Subsequently, the 
Crude Oil Windfall Profit Tax Act of 
1980 (Public Law 96-223) expanded 
the renewable energy credit to 40 per- 
cent of $10,000 in expenditures to a 
maximum credit of $4,000 for expendi- 
tures made after December 31, 1979, 
and before January 1, 1986. 

The Energy Tax Act of 1978 also 
provided for a 10-percent tax credit for 
investment in solar, wind, and geother- 
mal energy equipment used by busi- 
ness. The geothermal energy. tax 
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credit was increased to 15 percent and 
extended through the end of 1985 by 
the Crude Oil Windfall Profit Tax Act 
of 1980. 

For tax purposes, the Energy Tax 
Act of 1978 defined geothermal energy 
in the following way: 

** * the term “geothermal deposit” means 
a geothermal reservoir consisting of natural 
heat which is stored in rocks or in an aque- 
ous liquid or vapor (whether or not under 
pressure). 

The law set no temperature require- 
ment in its definition of geothermal 
energy. Acting in good faith, many 
citizens invested in geothermal energy 
systems to tap shallow goethermal 
wells which they assumed would qual- 
ify for the credits. 

The Internal Revenue Service pro- 
posed regulations to implement the 
tax credit provisions of the Energy 
Tax Act of 1978. In its proposed regu- 
lations, the IRS decided to set an arbi- 
trary temperature requirement for eli- 
gibility for the geothermal tax credits. 
I was among those who testified 
against the temperature requirement 
at an IRS public hearing in Washing- 
ton on September 12, 1979. I was ac- 
companied by my constituent Mr. Stan 
Mitchell of Mitchell and Jensen, archi- 
tects and engineers, of Dayton, Ohio. 

Unfortunately, the IRS did not 
follow the recommendations that were 
made in opposition to a temperature 
requirement—including the critical 
comments of the Department of 
Energy. On August 29, 1980, the IRS 
issued final regulations concerning 
geothermal residential energy tax 
credits, and on January 23, 1981, 
issued final regulations concerning 
geothermal commercial facility tax 
credits. 

For both sets of credits, the IRS re- 
quired the geothermal source to have 
a temperature of more than 50°C 
(122°F). This means that citizens who 
installed geothermal systems that tap 
sources with a temperature below 50°C 
simply do not qualify for the tax cred- 
its. 

To reiterate this position, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1981, the IRS issued Revenue 
Ruling 81-304. This ruling described 
the case where a taxpayer applied for 
the credit for a water source heat 
pump tapping energy from well water 
at a temperature of 13°C (56°F). The 
ruling held that the heat pump is not 
eligible for the residential energy tax 
credit as geothermal energy property 
because the well water has a tempera- 
ture of less than 50°C. Further, the 
heat pump is not eligible for the credit 
as solar energy property because, in 
the opinion of the IRS, the energy in 
the well water is only indirectly de- 
rived from sunlight. ' 

Some citizens using systems tapping 
resources at temperatures below 50°C 
filed for the residential geothermal 
energy tax credit from 1978 through 
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1980 and received it. On December 2, 
1982, the General Accounting Office 
released a letter report entitled ‘‘Possi- 
bility of Improper Geothermal Energy 
Tax Credit Claims” (GAO/RCED-83- 
1). The report contended that these 
tax credits have been claimed by tax- 
payers residing either in States with- 
out geothermal resources as defined 
by the IRS—essentially, all States east 
of the Rockies—or in States with such 
resources but at depths too great 
(3,000 feet or more) to be economically 
useful. 

GAO recommended that the IRS 
“test the propriety of selected geother- 
mal tax credit claims and determine 
the extent to which a problem exists 
that warrants expanded action on 
IRS’ part.” According to the GAO 
report, “IRS generally agreed with the 
findings of this report and agreed to 
take corrective action.” 

IRS regulations apparently designed 
to insure the integrity of the geother- 
mal contribution of a particular 
system had the effect of disallowing 
the entire credit when a geothermal 
device is used in conjunction with 
either fossil fuel peaking equipment or 
an innovative hybrid alternative 
energy system. 

Thus, a homeowner who installs a 
geothermal system to heat his or her 
residence cannot qualify for the resi- 
dential credit unless 100 percent of the 
energy in the system is supplied by 
geothermal sources. The addition of 
peaking equipment fueled by oil, gas, 


or coal to provide, for example, less 
than 10 percent of the total annual 


energy load would disqualify the 
entire system. Similarly, a business 
that installs geothermal equipment 
cannot qualify for the investment tax 
credit if the geothermal energy is 
mixed with energy from another ineli- 
gible source. 

Perhaps even more senseless is the 
fact that the credit is disallowed when 
geothermal is combined with another 
alternative energy source, such as bio- 
mass, wind, or solar to heat or power 
an industrial facility. For example, a 
company building a large hybrid geo- 
thermal waste wood electrical generat- 
ing plant can take the geothermal in- 
vestment credit on the equipment 
which is run solely on geothermal 
energy and biomass credit on the 
equipment which is exlcusively fueled 
with wood. However, those compo- 
nents in the plant which use energy 
from both geothermal and biomass 
sources cannot qualify for either 
credit. 

In short, the IRS regulations are 
standing in the way of increased utili- 
zation both of ground water heat 
pumps and of promising hybrid alter- 
native energy systems. Congress must 
act to remove these roadblocks by 
clarifying the definition of geothermal 
energy for tax credit purposes and by 
establishing an appropriate formula 
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for calculating the credits when geo- 
thermal is mixed with other energy 
sources. 


THE ADVERSE IMPACT OF AN ARBITRARY 
TEMPERATURE REQUIREMENT 

Developers and users of geothermal 
energy have been opposed to the tem- 
perature limitation since the IRS reg- 
ulations were proposed over 4 years 
ago. Indeed, Mr. Tyler Gass, member- 
ship secretary for the American Socie- 
ty for Testing and Materials Commit- 
tee on Geothermal Resources and 
Energy, wrote me: 

Our committee has gone so far as to elimi- 
nate any temperature designation as a limi- 
tation in the definition of a geothermal re- 
source. We recognize ambient temperature 
ground water as being geothermal resources 
and support the concept of utilizing ground 
water heat pumps for reducing energy con- 
sumption in the United States. 

Most of the potential geothermal 
energy use in the eastern half of the 
United States, as the GAO report af- 
firmed, would involve resources with a 
temperature of less than 50°C. The 
IRS limitation has the effect of elimi- 
nating a significant portion of the geo- 
thermal resources of the country. 

The 50°C. temperature requirement 
does not reflect congressional intent 
or scientific fact. Dr. Jay H. Lehr, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Water 
Well Association and a highly respect- 
ed authority on ground water heat 
pumps, stated in a letter to me last 
year: 

By arbitrarily restricting tax credits to 
geothermal energy equipment using tem- 
peratures over 122 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
IRS will effectively stifle the nation’s ef- 
forts to utilize innovative energy systems 
which could free us from our reliance on 
foreign oil.“ Congress passed the 
Energy Tax Act in an effort to encourage 
the nation to make use of alternative energy 
sources. The Act does NOT mention a tem- 
perature requirement. The IRS has defeat- 
ed Congress’ intention by placing an unreal- 
istic temperature restriction on geothermal 
equipment. 

Geothermal energy is the natural 
heat of the Earth. The heat in water, 
soil, or rock close to the surface of the 
Earth is derived from both solar and 
geothermal energy. Therefore, it 
should not matter whether the source 
of the heat in shallow-water sources is 
geothermal or solar. Further, at 
depths of more than a few dozen feet, 
the heat in essentially entirely of geo- 
thermal origin. 

It is important to point out that the 
technology is presently commercially 
available to take advantage of geother- 
mal sources with a temperature below 
that set by the IRS. Indeed, the basic 
technology has been around for more 
than 30 years. We are not talking 
about some untested energy source 
that will take years to develop and 
then put on the market. The equip- 
ment is there right now—we only need 
to make it attractive to use. 
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As Michael J. McManus wrote in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of September 
28, 1981: 

The biggest single block to development is 
the failure of Congress to provide tax cred- 
its for ground water systems unless the 
water is 50 degrees Centigrade—much 
hotter than 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Mr. Robert P. Shapess, marketing 
project leader in the Climate Control 
Division then of the Singer Co. and 
now a unit of Snyder General Corp., 
put the point this way in a letter to 
me: 

The consumer is willing to accept the 
ground water heat pump with open arms. 
However, the position the government takes 
will either encourage or discourage this re- 
ality. 

Energy from groundwater can be ex- 
tracted through the use of currently 
marketed heat pumps, which operate 
according to the same basic principles 
at work in a refrigerator. The pump 
systems permit the temperature of the 
shallow geothermal water to be either 
raised or lowered for heating or cool- 
ing purposes. 

Using ground water, a heat pump 
system heats three to five times as ef- 
ficiently as a fossil fuel system, in 
terms of heat output per unit of 
energy put in. Although the heat 
pump is operated by electricity, the 
actual heating or cooling energy in a 
geothermal system is free and virtual- 
ly unlimited. 

Mr. Don A. Olson, president of 
Trendsetter Industries in Sacramento, 
Calif., provided me with the following 
information in 1981: 

I have been personally involved with 
about 140 installations over the past 2% 
years in California which used high capacity 
water source heat pumps and the energy 
savings have been really astounding. Typi- 
cally the cost of heating and cooling a resi- 
dence has been reduced by over 50 percent 
and in one instance a home owner living 
near Sacramento, California experienced a 
reduction from an average of about $350.00 
per month down to less than $75.00 per 
month in his electric bills. 

According to the National Water Well As- 
sociation, a ground water heat pump system 
can pay for itself in 2 to 4 years, if a well is 
already in place. Even if a well must be 
drilled, the system will pay for itself in 4 to 
8 years. The National Water Well Associa- 
tion further states that it is not aware of 
any ground water heat pump system that 
has ever stopped running—even after more 
than 25 years of service. 

Dr. Jay Lehr, the National Water 
Well Association’s executive director, 
told a Northeast-Midwest Institute 
workshop on energy from water re- 
sources that ground water has the ca- 
pacity to replace fossil fuel heating 
and electrical cooling in 85 percent of 
the domestic dwellings in the north- 
east-midwest region alone. 

With proper management, 75 per- 
cent of the United States has plenty of 
ground water, enough to meet daily 
needs and to provide water for heat 
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pumps. National GeoThermal has 
noted that there further is an absence 
of negative environmental impacts 
from the use of ground water heat 
pumps. The water returns under- 
ground slightly cooler, approximately 
10°, than the temperature at which it 
was extracted. It is reheated to the 
ambient ground water temperature 
within a few feet of the well as it ab- 
sorbs geothermal energy from the 
Earth as well as solar energy from the 
surface of the Earth. Thus, the system 
is totally renewable. There is no net 
change in ground water temperature 
over time. The small quantities of heat 
extracted from the water are contin- 
ually replaced by the reservoir of heat 
available in the system and by the con- 
tinuous input of heat energy from the 
Sun and the Earth. 
THE USE OF GROUND WATER ENERGY IN DAYTON, 
OHIO 

The Miami Valley of Ohio is incred- 
ibly rich with underground rivers that 
make it an ideal place to utilize shal- 
low geothermal energy. These 
streams, which run below the Great 
Miami, the Stillwater, and the Mad 
Rivers, all converge on the center of 
Dayton, Ohio, providing a nearly un- 
limited energy source for downtown 
buildings. Unlike the aquifers in some 
areas, Dayton’s underground rivers are 
easy to tap because they are not 
blocked by bedrock. In addition, they 
are located at relatively shallow 
depths of 50 to 100 feet. 

Ground water has been used for 


cooling Dayton’s buildings since the 
construction of the Hullman Building 


in 1931. In the 1940's, Frigidaire, 
Delco, and many downtown buildings 
used ground water, in their cooling 
systems. In fact, water is so plentiful 
in downtown Dayton that it must be 
pumped away from the foundations of 
some buildings to keep the basements 
from flooding. 

By one estimate, since 1978 about 
2,000 Daytonians have taken advan- 
tage of heat pump systems to warm 
their homes. Recently, Montgomery 
County installed a ground water heat 
pump system along with a solar 
energy system to heat the county 
animal shelter facility. 

To help demonstrate how these local 
resources could be utilized efficiently, 
a brick house built in 1934 in Dayton 
was converted from a natural gas grav- 
ity-flow furnace to a ground water 
heat pump system. The results of this 
case study were brought to my atten- 
tion by Mr. John L. Keller, a research 
meteorologist with the applied sys- 
tems analysis department of the Uni- 
versity of Dayton’s Research Institute. 
According to Mr. Keller’s findings: 

The ground water system provides neces- 
sary heating using approximately one- 
fourth of the energy of the old system 
The total energy consumption rate for the 
household has been reduced to less than 
one-third of the previous rate. The improve- 
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ment in household energy efficiency is typi- 
cal of what could be realized in this region 
of the U.S. 

Keller went on to state: 

Clearly, if the encouragement of increased 
energy efficiency is the goal of the “renew- 
able energy” tax credit, the ground water 
heat pump addresses this goal. Exclusion of 
these systems then seems wholly arbitrary. 
The key phrase is “renewable energy.” The 
thermal energy contained within the vast 
aquifers of the eastern half of the country 
is no less renewable than that represented 
by the high temperature geothermal (water 
temperature at least 90 degrees Celsius), 
wind, and solar resources of the western 
half of the country. 

Those of us who have been interest- 
ed in promoting the more widespread 
application of geothermal energy had 
hoped that the IRS might be persuad- 
ed to change its position on the tem- 
perature requirement for the geother- 
mal tax credits. Since it is now most 
unlikely that the IRS is going to 
change its views, legislation to clarify 
the definition of geothermal energy 
for tax credit purposes is needed. 

TAX IMPEDIMENTS TO SOUND GEOTHERMAL 
ENGINEERING 

The IRS policy of disallowing the 
credit for systems which use both geo- 
thermal energy and another energy 
source also is inconsistent with the 
intent of Congress and ignores sound 
engineering practice in the use of geo- 
thermal energy. 

Geothermal energy systems often in- 
clude peaking systems fueled by oil, 
gas, or coal. The fossil energy will 
typically range from 3 or 4 percent to 
20 percent of the annual total energy 
load. The extra wells, pipe, and pump 
capacity required for a geothermal 
system designed to be 100 percent geo- 
thermal on the few coldest days of the 
year would add too much to system 
cost to be attractive. 

Geothermal resources in many in- 
stances may not be hot enough to 
fully satisfy a particular industrial 
process requirement, but by adding a 
few degrees to the heat from geother- 
mal energy, it will often be possible to 
replace a large fraction of the oil or 
gas use in a plant or other facility. 
Further, many industrial processes in- 
volve several steps at different tem- 
peratures. Some of these steps can use 
geothermal heat, but others might re- 
quire superheating. Under the IRS 
limitation, if such a system involved 
even a minimum addition of nongeoth- 
ermal heat, the entire system would 
become ineligible for the tax credit. In 
effect, the IRS limitation encourages 
less efficient designs to take advantage 
of the tax credit. Certainly, this result 
is contrary to the intent of Congress 
in the Energy Tax Act of 1978. 

In order to help rectify this problem, 
our bill specifies how the credit is to 
be determined when a residence or 
business has a system which uses both 
geothermal energy and another source 
not eligible for the credit. Under the 
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bill, all of the equipment comprising 
the system shall be eligible for the 
credit if, on a Btu basis, geothermal 
energy provides more than 80 percent 
of the energy in a typical year for 
which the system is designed. If less 
than 80 percent of the energy is sup- 
plied by geothermal energy, the credit 
shall apply to those portions of the 
system which produce, distribute, 
transfer, extract, or use energy which 
is more than 50 percent supplied by 
geothermal energy on an annual Btu 
basis. 


TAX DISINCENTIVES TO INNOVATIVE COMBINA- 

TIONS OF ALTERNATIVE ENERGY SYSTEMS 

In implementing the business invest- 
ment credit provisions of the Energy 
Tax Act, the IRS has sought to guar- 
antee that only genuine geothermal 
projects receive the credits. The regu- 
lations (26 CFR 1.48-9(c)(10)(iv)) on 
this point state: 

(iv) Equipment that uses energy derived 
from a geothermal deposit is eligible only if 
it uses geothermal energy exclusively. Thus, 
geothermal equipment does not include 
equipment that uses energy derived both 
from a geothermal deposit and from sources 
other than a geothermal * * * 

While the objective of the IRS is le- 
gitimate, the effect of the regulations 
is to deny the credit to systems that 
combine the use of geothermal and 
other alternative energy sources. An 
example in this regard is the hybrid 
geothermal wood residue powerplant 
to be constructed in northern Califor- 
nia by the innovative GeoProducts 
Corp. 

Those components of the GeoPro- 
ducts plant which “produce, extract, 
or use” energy derived from a geother- 
mal deposit, such as the hot water dis- 
tribution lines, are eligible for the 
credit for geothermal property. Simi- 
larly, those components of the plant 
which convert the wood waste to 
steam, such as the firebox and boiler, 
will qualify for the credit for alterna- 
tive energy property,” because the 
wood burned to heat the water is an 
alternative substance.“ However, those 
components of the plant which use 
energy from both geothermal and bio- 
mass sources, such as the turbine gen- 
erator set, cannot qualify for either 
credit. 

To address this problem the bill ap- 
plies the formula devised for geother- 
mal ineligible combinations to geo- 
thermal eligible combinations. Thus, 
all of the equipment of the system 
would be eligible for the 15-percent 
tax credit if more than 80 percent of 
the energy comes from geothermal, or 
any of the other alternative energy 
sources eligible individually for the 
credit, or any combination thereof. If 
less than 80 percent of the energy is 
supplied from qualified sources, the 
credit shall apply to those portions of 
the system which produce, distribute, 
transfer, extract, or use energy that is 
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more than 50 percent supplied from 
such qualified sources. 

Well-intended, but inequitable IRS 
regulations should not be allowed to 
hold up the creative utilization of 
combinations of alternative energy 
sources. Certainly, it was not the 
intent of Congress to thwart projects 
of the kind being planned by GeoPro- 
ducts in California. 

CONCLUSION 

It is important to emphasize that 
our bill does not create any new tax 
credits. It does not increase any 
present tax credits. What it does, in- 
stead, is make clear what the current 
law is and overturn the arbitrary re- 
strictions imposed by the IRS. The ob- 
jective of the technical corrections 
made by this bill is to make the 
present credits effective. 

We need to remove the bureaucratic 
hurdles by the IRS which are prevent- 
ing incentives—indeed, providing disin- 
centives—to more widespread use of 
available geothermal technology. We 
should make it attractive for more 
homes and businesses to take advan- 
tage of the geothermal resources of 
this Nation. Truly, the ground on 
which we stand holds part of the solu- 
tion to our national energy require- 
ments. 

Although we do not have long lines 
at the gasoline stations to remind us 
of the existence of an energy crisis, 
this does not mean that the crisis is 
over. The oil glut we have been experi- 
encing must not be allowed to lull us 
into a false sense of security. Surely, if 
the energy crisis again becomes more 
visible, our citizens rightly will ask 
why an effective energy conservation 
policy was neglected by the Govern- 
ment. 

In order to help conserve energy and 
promote the use of renewable energy 
resources, we urge our colleagues to 
cosponsor this bipartisan bill and to 
join with us in encouraging the House 
Ways and Means Committee to act fa- 
vorably on it. 

For the benefit of our colleagues, 
the full text of the bill follows: 


H.R. 2927 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to clarify the definition of geo- 
thermal energy, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

(a) CLARIFICATION OF DEFINITION OF GEO- 
THERMAL ENERGY.—Paragraph (3) of section 
613(e) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(defining geothermal deposit) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(3) GEOTHERMAL ENERGY DEFINED.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1), the term ‘geo- 
thermal energy’ means the natural heat of 
the earth (at any temperature) which is 
stored in rocks, an aqueous liquid or vapor 
(whether or not under pressure), or any 
other medium. A geothermal well shall in 
no case be treated as a gas well for purposes 
of this section or section 613A, and this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any geothermal prop- 
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erty which is located outside the United 
States or its possessions.”. 

(b) CLARIFICATION OF APPLICATION OF BUSI- 
NESS CREDIT AND RESIDENTIAL CREDIT TO 
GEOTHERMAL PROPERTY.— 

(1) Subparagraph (D) of section 44C(c7) 
of such Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: In the case of a 
system which uses both geothermal energy 
and an energy source not eligible for the 
eredit under this section, all of the equip- 
ment comprising the system shall be eligible 
for the credit if, on a British thermal unit 
(Btu) basis, geothermal energy provides 
more than 80 percent of the energy in a typ- 
ical year for which the system is designed. 
If less than 80 percent of the energy is sup- 
plied by geothermal energy, the credit shall 
apply to those portions of the system which 
produce, distribute, transfer, extract, or use 
energy which is more than 50 percent sup- 
plied by geothermal energy (on an annual 
Btu basis). 

(2) Paragraph (3) of section 4800 of such 
Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“(D) APPLICATION OF CREDIT UNDER SECTION 
46 TO EQUIPMENT WHICH USES BOTH GEOTHER- 
MAL ENERGY AND ANOTHER ENERGY SOURCE.— 

„ In the case of a system which uses both 
geothermal energy and an energy source 
not eligible for the credit under section 46, 
all of the equipment comprising the system 
shall be eligible for the credit for Solar, 
Wind, or Geothermal Property under sec- 
tion 46(a)(2)(C) if, on a British thermal unit 
(Btu) basis, geothermal energy provides 
more than 80 percent of the energy in a typ- 
ical year for which the system is designed. 
If less than 80 percent of the energy is sup- 
plied by geothermal energy, the credit shall 
apply to those portions of the system which 
produce, distribute, transfer, extract, or use 
energy which is more than 50 percent sup- 
plied by geothermal energy (on an anual 
Btu basis). 

„ii) In the case of a system which uses 
both geothermal energy and another energy 
source eligible for the credit under section 
46 (such as biomass, solar, wind, ocean ther- 
mal, or hydroelectric), all of the equipment 
comprising the system (up to, but not in- 
cluding the electrical transmission stage in 
the case of an electrical generation facility) 
shall be eligible for the credit for solar, 
wind, or geothermal property under section 
46taX2XC) if, on a Btu basis, more than 80 
percent of the energy in a typical year for 
which the system is designed. is supplied by 
geothermal energy, or any of the other 
forms of energy eligible for the credit under 
section 46, or any combination thereof 
(hereinafter referred to in this subpara- 
graph as ‘qualified sources’). If less than 80 
percent of the energy is supplied by quali- 
fied sources, the credit shall apply to those 
portions of the system which produce, dis- 
tribute, transfer, extract, or use energy 
which is more than 50 percent supplied by 
such qualified sources (on an annual Btu 
basis). 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Clause (ii) of section 44C(cX2XB) of 
such Code is amended by striking “any geo- 
thermal deposit” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “geothermal energy”. 

(2) Clause (i) of section 44C(c)(5A) of 
such Code is amended by striking out 
“energy derived from the geothermal depos- 
its“ and inserting in lieu thereof geother- 
mal energy”. 

(3) Clause (viii) of section 48(1)3)(A) of 
such Code is amended by striking out 
“energy derived from a geothermal deposit” 
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and inserting in lieu thereof “geothermal 
energy“. 

(4) Clause (ii) of section Sax) D) of 
such Code is amended to read as follows: 

(Iii) all geothermal properties.“ 

(5) Subsection (c) of section 263 of such 
Code is amended by striking out “any geo- 
thermal deposit” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “geothermal energy”. 

(6) Subparagraph (E) of section 465(c)(1) 
of such Code is amended by striking out 
“geothermal deposits” and inserting in lieu 
thereof geothermal energy“. 

(7) Paragraph (1) of section 613000 of such 
Code is amended by striking out “geother- 
mal deposit“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“geothermal! well“. 

(8) Subsection (e) of section 613 of such 
Code is amended— 

(A) by striking out deposits“ each place it 
appears in paragraph (1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “properties”, and 

(B) by striking out “pEPosits” in the sub- 
section heading and inserting in lieu thereof 
PROPERTIES 

(9) Subsection (b) of section 614 of such 
Code is amended 

(A) by striking out geothermal deposits” 
in the text and inserting in lieu thereof 
“geothermal wells”, and 

(B) by striking out “GEOTHERMAL DEPOSITS” 
in the subsection heading and inserting in 
lieu thereof “geothermal wells”. 

(10) Paragraph (1) of section 614(c) of 

such Code is amended by striking out “oil 
and gas wells and geothermal deposits” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“oil, gas, and geothermal wells“. 
Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
join my colleagues, Congressmen HALL 
of Ohio, Morrison of Washington, 
and Matsvt1, in introducing legislation 
to provide a tax credit for the commer- 
cial and residential installation of 
ground water heat pumps. Before 
speaking to the merits of this bill, I 
want to express my appreciation to my 
colleague, Congressman Tony HALL, 
for his outstanding past and continu- 
ing effort to gain congressional ap- 
proval of this tax credit. I look for- 
ward to working with him in this Con- 
gress to achieve the expeditious and 
positive consideration that this bill de- 
serves. 

In Government and across this 
Nation I sense a growing complacency 
about achieving energy independence 
for the United States. This complacen- 
cy is a result of declining oil prices, 
which, I believe, are directly related to 
the troubled world economy. We in 
Congress cannot afford to be fooled by 
these lower prices. The rapidity with 
which the original 1973 embargo, and 
resultant oil price increases were insti- 
tuted should not be forgotten. 

In New York State, we have not for- 
gotten that embargo; or do we experi- 
ence any luxury of lower energy costs. 
We are a consuming State and must 
pay high prices for the oil and gas 
that we import, whether these imports 
come from Saudi Arabia or the South- 
ern and Western energy producing 
States. As a consuming State, we do 
not have the benefit of increased State 
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revenues due to severance taxes placed 
on natural energy sources. 

It is my strong belief that New York, 
and the northwestern and mideastern 
regions of our country in general, need 
and have been the major beneficiaries 
of, the energy tax credits passed by 
Congress. We in these regions need all 
the assistance we can get to control 
our high energy costs. Energy tax 
credits are an important and viable 
source of assistance that provide both 
relief to consumers and encourage- 
ment to businesses to locate and con- 
tinue their operations in our States. 

The tax credit we seek is for ground 
water heat pumps. This viable technol- 
ogy relies on the constant temperature 
of underground water tables to pro- 
vide heating and cooling. They are ex- 
pensive to install, but they can reduce 
commercial and residential heating 
and cooling costs from between 25 and 
60 percent, depending on the tempera- 
ture of the water table, the energy 
source used, and certain other factors. 
It is important that this credit, which 
was not clarified by Congress to the 
extent necessary to satisfy the IRS 
when it passed the energy tax credit 
legislation in the 96th Congress, be im- 
plemented so installation of ground 
water heat pump systems will be en- 
couraged. o 
Mr. MORRISON of Washington. I 
am pleased to join Representative 
Tony HALL and others today in spon- 
soring this legislation which makes 
Federal energy tax credits available to 
developers of low-temperature geo- 
thermal resources. I thank Tony HALL 
for exercising outstanding leadership 
on this issue. I also wish to commend 
Senator Steve Symms who today has 
introduced identical legislation in the 
Senate. 

A 15-percent geothermal energy tax 
credit already exists but Internal Rev- 
enue Service regulations exempt low- 
temperature geothermal sources from 
the credits. Substantial reserves of 
low-temperature geothermal energy 
lie beneath most of central Washing- 
ton. The Washington State Energy 
Office has identified over 80 cities in 
the State which have low-temperature 
geothermal water accessible for use in 
geothermal district heating systems. 

One such geothermal district heat- 
ing system was recently dedicated in 
Ephrata in my congressional district. 
This system is the Nation’s first mu- 
nicipal water system designed to pro- 
vide both heat and domestic water. 
The demonstration project circulates 
water through the Grant County 
Courthouse and courthouse annex. 
The city of Ephrata should see dra- 
matic reductions in their fuel bills be- 
cause of this heating system. The geo- 
thermal source for this district heat- 
ing project is low temperature—about 
84° F—and would not have qualified 
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for the tax credits available to other 
geothermal energy systems. Other 
towns throughout Washington, includ- 
ing North Bonneville, are looking to 
Ephrata and exploring the possibility 
of developing their own geothermal 
district heating systems. 

I am particularly excited about ap- 
plications of low-temperature geother- 
mal energy because it will substitute 
for other sources of steam. A 20-year 
energy plan has been developed for 
the Pacific Northwest region which 
relies heavily upon expanded energy 
conservation in the near term. The re- 
gional power plan classifies low-tem- 
perature geothermal as a form of 
energy conservation and therefore it 
should receive priority over other re- 
newable and thermal energy sources. 

I am a strong advocate of all energy 
resources, be they fossil fuels, nuclear 
energy, solar, conservation, or geother- 
mal. Every energy source must play a 
rule in our overall energy mix. I be- 
lieve this legislation helps to place 
low-temperature geothermal energy 
on equal footing with other forms of 
energy.@ 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 100 


Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
removed from the list of cosponsors of 
H.R. 100. ‘ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Illinois? 
There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. MacKay) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. MacKAY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day evening it was necessary for me to 
be away from the Capitol for a few 
hours. Expecting that recorded votes 
might occur while I was away from the 
Capitol, I made arrangements to be 
paired, if possible, on those votes. 

While the pair clerk was able to pair 
me on several votes, unfortunately 
pairs were not available on three roll- 
call votes, all of which occurred during 
the consideration of House Joint Reso- 
lution 13. 

I would at this point like to make my 
position on those three votes known 
for the Recorp. On rollcall 85, the 
Hyde amendment to the Dicks substi- 
tute for the Levitas amendment, had I 
been present I would have voted no.“ 
On rolicall No. 87, the Solarz amend- 
ment to the Hunter amendment, I 
would have voted yes.“ On rollcall 
No. 88, the Broomfield amendment to 
recommit, I would have voted no.“ 
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I appreciated having this opportuni- ` 
ty to announce my position on these 
recorded votes for the record, Mr. 
Speaker. 


EXPLANATION OF MISSED 
VOTES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Lantos) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unable to be present during final con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 
13, and wish to record my position for 
the record: Rollcall No. 85, “no”; roll- 
call No. 86, no“; rolicall No. 87, “aye”; 
rolicall No. 88, no“; rollcall No. 89, 
“yes."@ 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MoakLEY) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ACKERMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gore, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio, for 40 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. MacKay, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Lantos, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. St GERMAIN, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 60 minutes, on 
May 10, 1983. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hansen of Utah) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Ms. FIEDLER in two instances. 

Mr. GREGG. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. McCain. 

Mr. CONABLE. 

Mr. Parris. 

Mr. CRAIG. 

Mr. Lewis of Florida. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MoaKLeEy) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FLORIO. 

Mr. PEASE. 

Mr. BARNES. 
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Mr. Lonc of Maryland. 
Mr. MRAZEK. 

Mr. WYDEN. 

Mr. Levine of California. 
Mr. MCKERNAN. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 46. An act to revise, consolidate, and 
enact certain laws related to vessels and 
seamen as subtitle II of title 46, United 
States Code, “Shipping”; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 445. An act to amend title 11, United 
States Code, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 66. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to designate May 
6, 1983, as “National Nurse Recognition 
Day”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

S.J. Res. 68. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to designate July 
16, 1983, as “National Atomic Veterans’ 
Day”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

S.J. Res. 83. Joint resolution to recognize 
Senior Center Week during Senior Citizen 
Month as proclaimed by the President; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p.m.) under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Monday, May 
9, 1983, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1076. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting an 
amendment to his earlier report (executive 
communication No. 1009) advising that the 
Department of Education has now deter- 
mined it will be able to utilize in target 
areas the full 75 percent of the funds avail- 
able for school construction under the 
impact aid construction statute, pursuant to 
section 101(d) of Public Law 98-8; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1077. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting proposed final regula- 
tions for the bilingual education: Training 
projects program, pursuant to section 
431(d)(1) of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

1078. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting the annual report for 
fiscal year 1982 on programs under the 
Women’s Educational Equity Act, pursuant 
to section 937 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
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1079. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to modify the boundary of the 
Pike National Forest in the State of Colora- 
do, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1080. A letter from the Director, Minerals 
Management Service; Department of the In- 
terior, transmitting notice of the proposed 
refunds of $122,510.36 to the Amoco Produc- 
tion Co., Shell Oil Co., and the Superior Oil 
Co., pursuant to section 10(b) of the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act of 1953; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1081. A letter from the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation under the au- 
thority of section 244(a)(1) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, together with a 
list of persons involved, pursuant to section 
244(c); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1082. A letter from the Acting Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for International Af- 
fairs and Commodity Programs, transmit- 
ting a commodity and country allocation 
table showing the planned programing of 
food assistance under titles I and III of the 
Agricultural Trade and Development and 
Assistance Act, covering the third quarter of 
fiscal year 1983, pursuant to section 408(b) 
of the act; jointly, to the Committees on Ag- 
riculture and Foreign Affairs. 

1083. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the Department of Agriculture’s 
Food Safety and Inspection Service's regula- 
tion of processed meat and poultry products 
(RCED-83-68, May 4, 1983); jointly, to the 
Committees on Government Operations and 
Agriculture. 

1084. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the financial statements of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and related 
agencies (AFMD-83-65, April 1, 1983); joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Government Oper- 
ations and Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

1085. A letter from the Chairman, Nation- 
al Advisory Committee on Oceans and At- 
mosphere, transmitting a special report on 
the Nation's river and flood forecasting and 
warning service; jointly, to the Committees 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Public 
Works and Transportation, and Science and 
Technology. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SAM B. HALL, Jr.: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 2717. A bill to amend the 
Ethics in Government Act of 1978 to make 
certain changes in the authority of the 
Office of Government Ethics, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 98-89, Pt. I). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. DERRICK: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 183. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 2066, a bill to 
authorize appropriations to the National 
Science Foundation for fiscal years 1984 and 
1985 (Rept. No. 98-90). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 184. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 
2175, a bill to amend the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, and 
for other purposes. (Rept. No. 98-91). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MOAKLEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 185. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 2587, a bill to 
authorize appropriations to the Department 
of Energy for civilian research and develop- 
ment programs for the fiscal year 1984 
(Rept. No. 98-92). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII. 


Mr. BOLAND: Permanent Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence. House Resolution 159. 
Resolution directing the President to fur- 
nish certain information to the House of 
Representatives with respect to U.S. activi- 
ties in Honduras and Nicaragua. (Rept. No. 
98-88, Pt. II). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI, Mr. YATRON, Mr. SolAR Z, Mr. 
IRELAND, Mr. Mica, Mr. BARNES, Mr. 
Wore, Mr. Lantos, Mr. KosTMAYER, 
Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. SMITH of Flori- 
da, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
Wiss. Mr. GILMAN, Mr. PRITCHARD, 
and Mr. Leacu of Iowa): 

H.R. 2914. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1984 and 1985 for the 
Department of State, the U.S. Information 
Agency, the Board for International Broad- 
casting, the Inter-American Foundation, 
and the Asia Foundation, to establish the 
National Endowment for Democracy, to pro- 
vide for U.S. policy toward South Africa, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI, and Mr. GILMAN): 

H.R. 2915. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1984 and 1985 for the 
Department of State, the U.S. Information 
Agency, the Board for International Broad- 
casting, the Inter-American Foundation, 
and the Asia Foundation, to establish the 
National Endowment for Democracy, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANTHONY (for himself, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
sino, and Mr. AuCorn): 

H.R. 2916. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the es- 
tablishment of, and the deduction of contri- 
butions to, individual housing accounts; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BETHUNE: 

H.R. 2917. A bill to designate certain 
public lands in north-central, northwestern, 
and western Arkansas as additions to the 
National Wilderness Preservation System; 
jointly, to the Committees on Agriculture 
and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CONABLE (for himself, Mr. 
ARCHER, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. GIBBONS, 
Mr. Grapison, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. 
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Jones of Oklahoma, Mr. Martin of 
North Carolina, and Mr. VANDER 
JAGT): 

H.R. 2918. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify the extent 
to which a State, or political subdivision, 
may tax certain income from sources out- 
side the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

H.R. 2919. A bill to provide that the 20- 
week work requirement established by the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
for puposes of eligibility to receive extended 
unemployment compensation shall not 
apply with respect to benefit years estab- 
lished before January 1, 1983; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDGAR (for himself, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Mr. Evans of Illinois, Mr. Mica, Mr. 
Sotomon, Mr. Dowpy of Mississippi, 
Mr. SmitH of New Jersey, Ms. 
Kaptur, Mr. HARRISON, Mr. BILIRAK- 
Is, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mrs. JOHNSON, 
Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. ROWLAND, Mr. 
SLATTERY, Mr. Bryant, Mr. RICHARD- 
son, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. Sam B. HALL, 
IR., Mr. SHELBY, Mr. Denny SMITH, 
Mr. Sunp@uist, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
SPENCE, and Mr. JENKINS): 

H.R, 2920. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise and extend certain 
health-care programs of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of Iowa; 

H.R. 2921. A bill to suspend the duty on 
sulfaquinoxaline until the close of Decem- 
ber 31, 1986; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2922. A bill to suspend the duty on 
sulfanilamide until the close of December 
31, 1986; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2923. A bill to suspend the duty on 
sulfaguanidine until the close of December 
31, 1986; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2924. A bill to suspend the duty on 
sulfamethazine until the close of December 
31, 1986; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2925. A bill to suspend the duty on 
sulfathiazole until the close of December 31, 
1986; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ (for himself, Mr. 
HIGHTOWER, Mr. VANDERGRIFF, Mr. 
WRIGHT, Mr. Bontor of Michigan, 
Mr. WILson, Mr. ANDREWS of Texas, 
Mr. SHANNON, and Mr. LEATH of 
Texas): 

H.R. 2926. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Neurofibromatosis; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. HALL of Ohio (for himself, 
Mr. Morrison of Washington, Mr. 
Horton, and Mr. MATSUI): 

H.R. 2927. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify the defini- 
tion of geothermal energy, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MARLENEE: 

H.R. 2928. A bill to make unavailable cer- 
tain financial assistance with respect to ag- 
ricultural commodities produced on highly 
erodible land and to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to reimburse producers for 
the cost of applying long-term conservation 
practices to such land; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PARRIS (for himself, Mr. 
Lewis of Florida, Mr. Sam B. HALL, 
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IR., Mr. GILMAN, Mr. Matsut, and 
Mr. CHAPPIE): 

H.R. 2929. A bill to amend the Controlled 
Substances Act to provide a penalty for em- 
ployee thefts, customer pilferages, robber- 
ies, and burglaries of any controlled sub- 
stance from any pharmacy, practitioner, 
hospital, manufacturer, or distributor; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN (for himself, 
Mr. SCHUMER, and Mr. WYLIE): 

H.R. 2930. A bill to encourage the coordi- 
nation of national fiscal and monetary 
policy in order to achieve sustainable and 
noninflationary economic growth on a 
worldwide basis, to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act to authorize an in- 
crease in the U.S. quota in the International 
Monetary Fund, to reduce financial pres- 
sures on developing nations, and to improve 
the supervision of international lending by 
U.S. banks; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHUMER: 

H.R. 2931. A bill to require the reschedul- 
ing of short-term debt incurred by certain 
countries and to impose restrictions on fi- 
nancial institutions with respect to their 
lending to foreign countries; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. GORE (for himself and Mrs. 
ScHNEIDER): 

H.J. Res. 261. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning June 12, 1983, as Na- 
tional Brick Week“; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MRAZEK: 

H. Con. Res. 122. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the Republic of South Africa should cease 
its blackspot“ policy of removing black 
South Africans from their ancestral land 
and relocating them; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

112. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
relative to acid rain; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EARLY: 

H.R. 2932. A bill for the relief of Claire 

Hontz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 2933. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas A. Eichstadt; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

H.R. 1: Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. FAUNTROY, 
Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. LUNDINE, Ms. OAKAR, 
Mr. VENTO, Mr. Garcia, Mr. Lowry of 
Washington, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. HUBBARD, 
Mr. D’Amours, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. FRANK, 
Mr. Coyne, Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, 
Mr. Cooper, Ms. Kaptur, Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. 
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Levin of Michigan, Mr. CARPER, and Mr. 
TORRES. 

H.R. 695: Mr. Stump, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. 
MARRIOTT, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. DREIER of 
California, Mr. Russo, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, 
Mr. Kasicu, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. MCDONALD, 
Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. HER, Mr. WALKER, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. WEBER, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. 
BADHAM, Mr. Smit of Florida, Mr. HART- 
NETT, Mr. Sawyer, Mr. McCotium, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. SHUMWAY, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. Nretson of Utah, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Mr. Rupp, Mr. HucHes, Mr. DAUB, 
Mr. Ox ey, Mr. Morrison of Washington, 
and Mr. BRoYHILL. 


H.R. 1580: Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Encar, Mr. NEAL, Mrs. HALL 
of Indiana, and Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R. 1599: Mr. WoLPE, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. WItson, Mr. Or- 
TINGER, and Mr. SIMON. 

H.R. 1603: Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. WHEAT, 
Mr. Levine of California, and Mr. FISH, 

H.R. 1624: Mr. FAZIO. 

H.R. 1899: Mr. Conte and Mr. TORRICELLI. 

H.R. 1905: Mr. WortLey, Mr. SuxIA. Mr. 
Won Part, Mr. HERTEL of Michigan, and Mr. 
MeNurrv. 

H. R. 2073: Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

H.R. 2350: Mr. BERMAN. 

H.R. 2561: Mr. Dicks. Mr. BONKER, and 
Mrs. SCHNEIDER. 

H.R. 2835: Mr. Faunrroy, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. Rog, and Mr. 
Bonror of Michigan. 

H.R. 2865: Mrs. JOHNSON, Mr. MCEWEN, 
Mr. Petri, Mr. SUNDQUIST, and Mrs. MARTIN 
of Illinois. 

H. J. Res. 176: Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

H.J. Res. 220: Mr. Levine of California 
and Mr. DINGELL. 

H. J. Res. 234: Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. BapHaM, 
Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Bracci, Mr. 
BILIRAK IS, Mr. BLILEy, Mr. BoEHLERT, Mrs. 
Boccs, Mr. Britt, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. 
Brown of Colorado, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. 
Burton, Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. CLINGER, Mrs. 
CoLiins, Mr. ConaBLe, Mr. CouGHLIn, Mr. 
Craic, Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE, Mr. D'AMourRs, 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. 
DREIER of California. Mr. ECKART, Mr. EMER- 
son, Mr. Evans of Illinois, Mr. FasckrL, Ms. 
FERRARO, Ms. FIEDLER, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. 
F.irpro, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. FRANK, Mr. FRANK- 
LIN, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Garcia, Mr. GEJDEN- 
son, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. GONZA- 
LEZ, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. GREEN, Mr. GREGG, 
Mr. Gunperson, Mr. Hansen of Utah, Mr. 
HARTNETT, Mr. HERTEL of Michigan, Mrs. 
Hott, Mr. HOPKINS, Mr. Hunter, Mr. HYDE, 
Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. KRAMER, 
Mr. LaFatce, Mr. LATTA, Mr. LxVrras, Mr. 
LIVINGSTON, Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. Lott, Mr. 
Lowery of California, Mr. Lusan, Mr. LUN- 
DINE, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. McCLoskey, Mr. 
McCoŁLUM, Mr. McDapg, Mr. McHucu, Mr. 
MADIGAN, Mr. Markey, Mr. Martin of North 
Carolina, Mrs. Martin of Illinois, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. MINISH, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
Morrison of Washington, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. 
Myers, Mr. NIELSON of Utah, Mr. Ortiz, Mr. 
OXLEY, Mr. Panetta, Mr. Parris, Mr. PASH- 
AYAN, Mr. Par Max. Mr. PICKLE, Mr. PURSELL, 
Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. 
RITTER, Mr. Rocers, Mr. RoTH, Mrs. ROUKE- 
MA, Mr. Rupp, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mrs. 
SCHNEIDER, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. SHaw, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. SHUMWAY, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. DENNY SMITH, 
Mr. Situ of Florida, Mr. ROBERT F. SMITH, 
Ms. Snowe, Mr. SoLarz, Mr. Solomon, Mr. 
Stump, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. 
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TAYLOR, Mr. THomas of California, Mr. 
TRAXLER, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. WALKER, 
Mr. WEavER, Mr. WEBER, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. 
WORTLEY, Mr. Wypen, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. 
Younc of Alaska, and Mr. ZABLOcKI. 

H. Res. 17: Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Borsk1, Mr. 
Carr, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. LEACH of Iowa, Mr. 
LIPINSKI, Mr. MAvROULES, Mr. MCNULTY, 


Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. WEAVER, 
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Mr. VANDERGRIFF, and Mr. Younc of Mis- 
souri. 

H. Res. 50: Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. 
WILSON, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. 
FPEIGHAN, Mr. MCKINNEY, and Mr. GREEN. 

H. Res. 155: Mr. Bontor of Michigan, Mr. 
BRITT, Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. HERTEL of 


Michigan, Mr. Hype, Ms. OaKkar, and Mr. 


SIMON. 
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DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were deleted from public bills and 
resolutions as follows: 


H.R. 100: Mr. DURBIN. 
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SENATE—Thursday, May 5, 1983 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER 


Let us pray. 

Our Father in Heaven, on this day 
proclaimed by the President of the 
United States as a National Day of 
Prayer, we join with millions who will 
take seriously the purpose for which 
this day has been set apart. We be- 
seech Thee, that Thy Holy Spirit will 
come upon all who pray with mighty 
anointing and power. We thank Thee 
that we are not talking to ourselves 
when we pray—that we are addressing 
One who exhorts us to pray, who 
hears prayer and does something 
about it. 

At a time of national and interna- 
tional crisis, we call upon Thee, gra- 
cious Father, for a great outpouring of 
Thy grace upon our land. Convict the 
churches of hypocrisy and material- 
ism. Turn the hearts of the proud and 
arrogant to Thyself. Forgive, and 
purge sin from our lives and quicken 
us to purity and love. We pray in the 
name of the One who prayed on the 
cross and whose sacrifice was for all 
mankind. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 


NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Chaplain for reminding us 
of the proclamation of today as a Na- 
tional Day of Prayer. 

By proclamation of January 27, 
1983, President Reagan has designated 
today, Thursday, May 5, 1983, a Na- 
tional Day of Prayer. Millions of 
Americans will specially set aside time 
for prayer today. ¥ 

As the President said in his procla- 
mation: 

From General Washington's struggle at 
Valley Forge to the present, this Nation has 
fervently sought and received divine guid- 
ance as it pursued the course of history. 
This occasion provides our Nation with an 
opportunity to further recognize the source 
of our blessings, and to seek His help for the 
challenges we face today and in the future. 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 2, 1983) 


Mr. President, in connection with 
the National Day of Prayer and to ac- 
knowledge our dependence on Al- 
mighty God I will shortly ask the 
Senate to recess for 1 minute for silent 
prayer. While the Senate always opens 
its sessions with a prayer, it seems 
only fitting that on the National Day 
of Prayer we take an additional 
moment, in conjunction with our 
fellow citizens, to ask God for His con- 
tinued blessings on the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that President Reagan’s procla- 
mation of the National Day of Prayer 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

NATIONAL Day OF PRAYER—ByY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


Prayer is the mainspring of the American 
spirit, a fundamental tenet of our people 
since before the Republic was founded. A 
year before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1775, the Continental Congress pro- 
claimed the first National Day of Prayer as 
the initial positive action they asked of 
every colonist. 

Two hundred years ago in 1783, the 
Treaty of Paris officially ended the long, 
weary Revolutionary War during which a 
National Day of Prayer had been pro- 
claimed every spring for eight years. When 
peace came the National Day of Prayer was 
forgotten. For almost half a century, as the 
Nation grew in power and wealth, we put 
aside this deepest expression of American 
belief—our national dependence on the 
Providence of God. 

It took the tragedy of the Civil War to re- 
store a National Day of Prayer. As Abraham 
Lincoln said, “Intoxicated with unbroken 
success, we have become too self-sufficient 
to feel the necessity of redeeming and pre- 
serving grace, too proud to pray to the God 
that made us.” 

Revived as an annual observance by Con- 
gress in 1952, the National Day of Prayer 
has become a great unifying force for our 
citizens who come from all the great reli- 
gions of the world. Prayer unites people. 
This common expression of reverence heals 
and brings us together as a Nation and we 
pray it may one day bring renewed respect 
for God to all the peoples of the world. 

From General Washington's struggle at 
Valley Forge to the present, this Nation has 
fervently sought and received divine guid- 
ance as it pursued the course of history. 
This occasion provides our Nation with an 
opportunity to further recognize the source 
of our blessings, and to seek His help for the 
challenges we face today and in the future. 

Now, therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Thursday, May 5, 1983 Na- 
tional Day of Prayer. I call upon every citi- 
zen of this great Nation to gather together 
on that day in homes and places of worship 


to pray, each after his or her own manner, 
for unity of the hearts of all mankind. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 27th day of January in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and seventh. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
now suspend its activities for 1 minute 
in order that Members of the Senate 
may take advantage of the opportuni- 
ty to offer a prayer in their own and 
silent ways in the Senate Chamber on 
this day that the President has pro- 
claimed as a National Day of Prayer, 
before the Senate proceeds to its busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The Senate observed 1 minute of si- 
lence.) 


SENATE SCHEDULE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, today, 
after the recognition of the two lead- 
ers under the standing order, there 
will be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, not to 
extend past 10:30 a.m., in which Sena- 
tors may speak for not more than 2 
minutes each. 

At 10:30 a.m., the Senate will resume 
consideration of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 27, the concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget for fiscal year 1984. 
Although no amendment is pending, it 
is anticipated that one will be offered 
at or very shortly after 10:30 a.m. 

I expect votes in the course of this 
day. Once again, let me say that I 
hope the Senate will have a good, full 
day, into the evening, on this subject. 
I anticipate that the Senate will be in 
session, as it was yesterday, past the 
dinner hour, until approximately 8, 
8:30, or 9 p.m. We used a little less 
than 8 hours yesterday of the 50 hours 
allocated for consideration of this 
measure. 

So the millstones of legislation 
“grind exceeding slow,“ to paraphrase 
another expression. 

Mr. President, if we keep on at this 
rate, as I anticipate asking the Senate 
to do tomorrow as well, and perhaps 
on Saturday—although I prefer not to 
do that—we should be able to reach 
final passage of this measure some- 
time on Tuesday or no later than 
midday on Wednesday. That would be 
my hope. 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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I know that many Members are con- 
cerned about a session of the Senate 
tomorrow because of other events to 
which they may be committed, for a 
variety of reasons, around the country. 
I apologize to them. We simply have 
to go forward with the consideration 
of this resolution tomorrow and per- 
haps on Saturday, with the objective 
of trying to finish the budget resolu- 
tion Tuesday evening or midday on 
Wednesday. 

Mr. President, there is one further 
matter which I inquire of the minority 
leader if he would be willing to exam- 
ine from his point of view. 

It seems clear now that we are not 
going to reach the immigration bill on 
Monday. 

Under the order previously entered, 
a time certain for final passage of the 
immigration bill does not become oper- 
ative unless we reach that measure by 
Monday. I should like to try to clear 
on my side of the aisle a new unani- 
mous-consent agreement with similar 
provisions for 2 days after we pass the 
budget resolution, with the same rela- 
tionship to the budget resolution as if 
we had finished that matter this week 
instead of next week. 

I am going to ask my cloakroom to 
check on that, and perhaps the minor- 
ity leader will do the same with his 
cloakroom. Perhaps later in the day 
we can make a further announcement 
on that subject. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am sure 
that our cloakroom will do the same. 
It is a fair and reasonable request. We 
will get back to the majority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I have no further 
need for my time under the standing 
order, if any remains, and I yield it 
now to the control of the minority 
leader, if he has need for it. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the majority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ARMSTRONG). The minority leader is 
recognized. 


THE KIRKPATRICK DILEMMA— 
WHAT IS THE TRUE MEANING 
OF DEMOCRACY? 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, historical- 
ly the people of this country have 
taken great pride that our Nation 
stands out as a beacon of democracy, 
freedom, and hope for the rest of the 
world. We enjoy so many freedoms 
denied to so many hundreds of mil- 
lions of people who inhabit this planet 
of ours. We enjoy these freedoms to 
such a degree that oftentimes we take 
them for granted. 

Democracy, as practiced in this 
country, means so many things to all 
of us who have the privilege of enjoy- 
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ing this most dynamic association of 
peoples. It means the freedom of 
peaceful assembly and association; it 
means the respect for the integrity of 
the person; it means due process for 
the individual under our judicial 
system; it means freedom to partici- 
pate in the political process; it means 
the right of the individual to worship 
his or her own God in his or her own 
way; it means freedom of the press; 
and importantly, it means freedom of 
speech. These are but a few of the 
freedoms we enjoy as the world’s lead- 
ing representative of democracy. But 
it is the freedom of speech, the free- 
dom to offer differing views, that I 
wish to address at this point. 

On April 27, 1983, the President ad- 
dressed a joint session of Congress and 
the American people on his adminis- 
tration's policies toward Central Amer- 
ica. In turn, a distinguished colleague 
of ours, Senator CHRISTOPHER J. Dopp, 
appeared following the President to 
provide what was billed as the Demo- 
cratic response. 

At the outset of his remarks, Sena- 
tor Dopp emphasized the following: 

While there is no unanimity in Congress— 
on either side of the aisle—on Central 
America, tonight I am speaking for the 
many Americans who are concerned about 
our ever deepening involvement in that part 
of the world. 

In other words, Senator Dopp made 
it very clear that there was not a con- 
sensus in the Democratic Party on this 
question, just as the President does 
not enjoy a consensus in the Republi- 
can Party in support of his policies on 
this subject. The President’s Central 
American policy is in trouble with the 
American people and in trouble in 
Congress. That is why the President 
felt compelled to go on television 
before a joint session of Congress to 
make his case on Central America. 

That is why I was very concerned to 
read on Sunday that our Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick, attacked Senator Dopp as being 
irresponsible and demagogic in his re- 
sponse to the President. 

In an effort to discredit the argu- 
ments presented by Senator Dopp, 
Ambassador Kirkpatrick claimed that 
he was grossly wrong in his statement 
on the amount of aid the President 
had requested for El Salvador. 

In his speech, Senator Dopp said 
specifically: 

His (the President's) requests for El Salva- 
dor alone will bring the total aid to that 
country during his term to more than $1 bil- 
lion. 

The Ambassador claimed: 

The figure of $1 billion is off by 40 
percent. Besides, most of our aid—3 to 
1—goes for economic assistance and to help- 
ing the poor people Senator Dopp says he 
wants to help. It has nothing to do with kill- 
ing anybody. 

What is the truth of these conflict- 
ing claims? I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a table en- 
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titled U.S. Assistance to El Salvador 
Under President Reagan.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TO EL SALVADOR UNDER PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 
[Dollars in millions) 

Per- 
cent 

of 
overall 
total 


Military = 


6 30. 
$ 3 
8 23. 
9 p 
2 


8136 $86.3 $3 
140.0 120.0 3 
87.1 150 2 
290 24.0 


28. 
92. 
53. 
95 
392.4 305.3 1,078 


* Includes only additional amounts requested by the Reagan administration. 
2 Foreign military sales financing (FMS), military assistance 17 
(MAP), and international military education and training program (Il 
* Economic support funds. 
* Development assistance and Public Law 4 
1 guarantee program, Commodity den Corporation program, and 
ster n 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the table 
shows the amounts of military aid, 
economic aid, and economic support 
funds which the Reagan administra- 
tion has provided or requested for El 
Salvador. The data are drawn from ad- 
ministration documents which have 
been presented to Congress. 

It is clear that, contrary to Ambassa- 
dor Kirkpatrick’s statements on aid to 
El Salvador, Senator Dopp was not 
wrong. Total aid, actual and requested 
through fiscal year 1984, is over $1 bil- 
lion, just as Senator Dopp stated. 

Military assistance to El Salvador 
constitutes 30.5 percent of total aid 
under the Reagan administration. And 
of the total $400 million in economic 
support fund moneys already appro- 
priated and requested by the adminis- 
tration, $350 million is to be provided 
to finance essential imports for the 
private sector. 

As our Embassy in El Salvador 
points out, one of the major problems 
in El Salvador has been that of capital 
flight from the country. Ms. Bonnie 
Knight, the Embassy’s economic coun- 
selor, told my staff last month that at 
least $1 billion had fled the country 
since 1979 and it is probably even 
more. She said it has been mainly the 
big export sectors which have sent 
their capital out of the country. 

Mr. President, in effect, the United 
States is attempting to replace a por- 
tion of the Salvadoran private capital 
that is fleeing that country with cap- 
ital provided through our economic 
support fund programs. 

Economic support fund (ESF) assist- 
ance is a part of our security assist- 
ance programs along with military aid. 
ESF is not development assistance, 
which is directed for the benefit of the 
poor in recipient countries. ESF is a 
category of security assistance given to 
nations in which the United States has 
a security interest. It is used for gener- 
al balance-of-payments support and 
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for infrastructure development—that 
is, roads and bridges. In El Salvador, 
both these uses have clear military ap- 
plications. Military aid has comprised 
30.5 percent of the total aid to El Sal- 
vador under this administration. If the 
ESF provided to the private sector in 
El Salvador is combined with military 
aid, only 37 percent of our aid to that 
country is designed to address the 
needs of the vast majority of the pop- 
ulation. That is a far cry from Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick’s characterization of 
the program. 

Mr. President, in many ways I was 
not surprised that the Ambassador re- 
acted to Senator Dopp's speech in the 
manner she did. Since Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick is perceived as a primary architect 
of the President’s policies in Central 
America, it is small wonder she would 
take issue with Senator Dopp’s re- 
marks. However, I regret that she suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to attack 
our distinguished colleague personally. 

That is unfortunate given the high 
position she holds. 

Mr. President, our policies in Central 
America are controversial with the 
American people and controversial in 
Congress. Our Government has devot- 
ed considerable credibility and re- 
sources to prevent a military victory 
by a leftist insurgency in El Salvador. 
Therefore, the American people de- 
serve the opportunity of hearing dif- 
fering views regarding our policy 
toward that region of the world. 

I have not made up my mind com- 
pletely as to what our proper role 
should be in the region, and I said this 
to Senator Dopp in discussing the 
matter. I was careful to remind Sena- 
tor Dopp that the positions of Mem- 
bers on our side of the aisle are prob- 
ably diverse and may run from one 
end of the spectrum to the other, and 
he knew that and so indicated, and I 
think his statement reflects that un- 
derstanding. There is not unanimity 
on this side of the aisle and there is 
not unanimity on the other side of the 
aisle. 

As I said to Senator Dopp: 

Your views may not even necessarily re- 
flect my own. I may not be in agreement 
fully with you. 

I have not made up my mind com- 
pletely as to what our proper role 
should be in the region. I remain open 
to arguments from all sides. If any- 
body wants to talk about the matter I 
will listen. 

All who speak are exercising their 
right to express their views just as 
Senator Dopp is exercising his right to 
express his views and I think we 
should at least be able to hear all sides 
of the issue and I think the American 
people have a right to hear divergent 
views on the matter. 

It does seem to me that debate is the 
essence of democracy. I am concerned 
that the Ambassador, having devoted 
so much time and energy in develop- 
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ing our policy in Central America, has 
lost sight of what this country is all 
about. Ours is a democracy. Who 
knows, I may support her position. I 
may not. But I want to hear all sides. I 
have an open mind on the matter, My 
mind is not closed to her arguments or 
to Mr. Dopp's arguments. I will listen 
to both. 

I will listen to anyone else, and I 
think the American people are willing 
to do that. 

We are a democracy and a democra- 
cy functions best when the policies of 
its Government are open to free and 
honest debate, and simply because 
someone may differ with me I am not 
constrained to call him a dema- 
gogue,” which is a word kicked around 
pretty freely these days. I suspect 
there is some demagoguery not only 
on the Hill but also downtown from 
time to time. I expect it has always 
been that way and I guess it will 
always be that way. But there is a dif- 
ference in demagoguery and honest 
expression, a difference between dem- 
agoguery and intellectual honesty. 

So I do not say that Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick engaged in demagoguery but I do 
not think anyone has the right to 
complain about Senator Dopp’s differ- 
ent viewpoint. Robotics may be the 
coming thing in the manufacturing 
field but I would like to hope that the 
Senate will not change in that respect 
and that we will not be mere robots to 
be moved around and told what to do 
by people in this administration, the 
last administration, or the next admin- 
istration. I quite often differed with 
Mr. Carter and he never called me a 
demagog, and I differed with him pub- 
licly and privately. 

So I think it is wrong to throw the 
word around so casually. Whether one 
agrees with Senator Dopp or not, he 
has a right to state his views on a 
matter of such critical importance to 
the Nation, and if he wants to state 
them again I will be glad to listen, 
listen to anybody, and if and when I fi- 
nally make up my own mind I will say 
what I think on the matter. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to extend 
beyond 10:30 a.m., with statements 
therein limited to 2 minutes each. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
pursuant to Executive Order 12131, 
signed by the President on May 4, 
1979, appoints the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Boschwrrz) to the Presi- 
dent’s Export Council. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
1928(a)(d), as amended, appoints the 
following Senators as members of the 
Senate delegation to the North Atlan- 
tic Assembly spring meeting to be held 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, June 9-13, 
1983: The Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
RotH), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. DENTON), the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. MATTINGLY), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. MURKOWSKI), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. RUDMAN), 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SPECTER), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECON- 
INI), and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Drxon). 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION: 
HOLOCAUST IN CAMBODIA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
1983 thus far has been a year of re- 
membering atrocities of the Holocaust. 
All over the world, countries have 
commemorated such significant events 
as Hitler's rise to power, the Warsaw 
ghetto rebellion, and the reunion of 
concentration camp survivors. 

While it is important to recognize 
the 40th anniversary of the Holocaust 
era, it is equally important for us to 
realize that such crimes are not 
merely legacies of the past, for they 
continue today, all over the world. 
Cambodia is one tragic example of this 
sad fact. 

When the Pol Pot regime took con- 
trol, nearly one-half of the Cambodian 
population was obliterated. Following 
this slaughter of an estimated 2 to 3 
million citizens, the Vietnamese Com- 
munists moved into the country, 
claiming that their presence was nec- 
essary to stabilize Cambodia. 

In a recent Washington Post article, 
James Webb, an ex-marine infantry 
officer in Vietnam, gives his perspec- 
tive on the Cambodian situation. He 
points out that there are 200,000 Viet- 
namese soldiers currently occupying 
Cambodia and hundreds of thousands 
of Vietnamese who are now settling in 
the country. In Webb’s view, this 
policy dictated from Hanoi represents 
a clear example in history of a final 
solution planned to eliminate a nation- 
al and ethnic identity. Webb believes 
that, after suffering almost total anni- 
hilation, the remaining Cambodians 
are now going to be absorbed. 
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Webb's article is a grim reminder to 
us all that the threat of genocide did 
not end with the Nazi Holocaust. 
Human rights violations and mass 
murder are constantly recurring 
crimes. James Webb writes: 

Perhaps the ultimate lesson of the Holo- 
caust is that we do not believe incomprehen- 
sible tragedies until they have played them- 
selves out. And then we console ourselves 
with little ceremonies and empty phrases 
like Never Again.“ 

Mr. President, presently our interna- 
tional human rights safeguards are 
not sufficiently strong to prevent 
abuses in other countries. However, 
this need not be the case, since we 
have right at our fingertips an instru- 
ment for strenthening our advocacy of 
human rights. I am referring to the 
Genocide Convention, which has been 
pending before the Senate since 1949. 
This treaty has been vigorously ana- 
lyzed in numerous hearings held over 
the past 33 years. Throughout these 
hearings, the purpose of the treaty 
has remained clear. The Genocide 
Convention would insure that nations, 
within the limits of their own constitu- 
tions, will attempt to prevent and 
punish those who try to exterminate 
any national, ethnic, racial, or reli- 
gious group. The United States stands 
virtually alone among the major na- 
tions in its failure to ratify this treaty. 
Such inaction is inexcusable. 

Let us not forget what has happened 
in the past, and continues to happen 
right now in Cambodia. I strongly urge 
my colleagues to ratify the Genocide 
Convention. 


A NUCLEAR FREEZE MUST BE 
OUR ULTIMATE GOAL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
Senator intends to push for a nuclear 
freeze—however long it takes—but in 
view of the attitude of the administra- 
tion, the immense influence of the 
military and the innate tendency that 
has persuaded mankind to resort to 
the violence of war to settle disputes 
from time immemorial, it may be a 
very long time indeed before we can 
win a nuclear freeze. Earlier this week, 
a distinguished military and arms con- 
trol expert, Adm. Stansfield Turner, 
former Director of the CIA, told the 
Appropriations Committee, on which I 
serve, that those who call for a nucle- 
ar freeze, including the Catholic bish- 
ops, can never prevail, that the nucle- 
ar genie is out of the bottle; it will stay 
out of the bottle and all we can do is 
to try to limit its damage. While the 
people of this country—thank the 
good Lord—do not accept this grimly 
pessimistic view, it appears that much 
of the press and many of our most 
thoughtful leaders do accept it. 

Mr. President, acceptance of the 
arms race as a given perpetual, ever- 
lasting fact of life means that the 
prospect of civilization, and very likely 
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of mankind itself, enduring for very 
long is slim to nothing. This onrushing 
technology has literally expanded our 
destructive power, since the Hiroshima 
bomb was dropped less than 38 years 
ago, more than 1 million times. And it 
is expanding and growing every day. 
As it grows, the destructive power of 
both superpowers will be virtually ab- 
solute. As it grows, more and more na- 
tions will join the nuclear club—unsta- 
ble nations run in some cases by psy- 
chotie dictators. As it grows, terrorist 
organizations will begin to develop 
their own nuclear arsenals. And given 
the terrible tendency toward violence 
and strife, as it grows, a civilization- 
ending nuclear war becomes certain. 

But why must it grow? Why can we 
not try, whatever the odds may be 
against us, to negotiate a mutual, veri- 
fiable freeze? As savvy and realistic a 
man as William Colby, the former 
head of the CIA, calls a nuclear freeze 
reasonable. Sure, war has been the 
regular and terrible way in which 
mankind has settled disputes for cen- 
turies. But never before has war 
meant the strong prospect of man- 
kind’s extinction and the assurance 
that such a war would absolutely dev- 
astate the country we love and surely 
destroy the freedom that we so cher- 
ish within this country. 

Mr. President, the latest expression 
of pessimism called to my attention 
comes from the Baltimore Sun. Yes- 
terday, the Sun called the freeze a 
“sterile” approach and offered an in- 
teresting alternative that falls far 
short of the objective we need but 
does constitute a genuine advance on 
the administration’s package. Here is 
what the Sun proposes: 

First. Rewrite the START package 
in order to count warheads rather 
than launchers. 

Second. Scrap MX as contradictory 
to this approach. 

Third. Proceed with development of 
single-warhead, land-based missiles. 

Fourth. Consider banning cruise mis- 
sile systems that are not verifiable. 

While the package constitutes an im- 
provement, the fourth leg of this 
quadriad is of course very contradicto- 
ry, especially coming from a paper 
that derides the freeze as sterile. If 
the cruise missile systems are not veri- 
fiable, how could we ban them without 
an agreement that would be worth- 
less? Obviously, if we ban cruise mis- 
siles, and the ban is not verifiable, 
there would be no way for either side 
to verify whether they stayed banned. 

Mr. President, the fact is that no 
arms control agreement, including the 
freeze, can work unless it is verified 
down to weapons smaller than the 
cruise missiles. We must insist on, and 
I am confident we can get, regular 
(and irregular) onsite inspection to 
verify any agreement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Balti- 
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more Sun of May 4, to which I have 
referred, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun, May 4, 1983] 
NUKES: A THIRD APPROACH 


A third approach to arms control is 
making headway as the debate between the 
Reagan administration and the nuclear- 
freeze movement becomes steadily more 
sterile. U.S. Roman Catholic bishops, fresh 
from their Chicago appeal for a “halt” to 
the testing, production and deployment of 
nuclear weapons, will not be pleased. Nor 
will ideologues in the Reagan administra- 
tion, who have effectively thwarted arms- 
control progress with proposals that were 
tailored to be unacceptable to the Russians. 

We believe this third approach, though no 
panacea, has enough merit to render obso- 
lete the deliberations of the bishops and the 
prolonged nuclear freeze debate in the 
House. It may also goad a stymied adminis- 
tration to offer new proposals to break the 
deadlock in Geneva negotiations. 

What are some of the elements usually 
seen in third-approach proposals? First, 
they would count warheads rather than 
launchers in setting strategic arms limita- 
tions, Second, they would require the scrap- 
ping of two old warheads when each new 
warhead is deployed. Third, they would em- 
phasize single-warhead land-based missiles 
rather than the multi-warhead missiles in 
superpower arsenals. 

The third approach accepts weapons mod- 
ernization as inevitable and an opportunity 
for strategic stability. In contrast, a nuclear 
freeze would prolong reliance on vulnerable 
multiple-warhead land-based missiles with a 
dangerous first-strike potential. That's be- 
cause one missile with, say, 10 warheads can 
theoreticaly knock out 10 enemy launchers 
equipped with a total of 100 warheads. 

The third approach runs counter to the 
administration call for a strategic arms re- 
duction treaty (START) that would encour- 
age more, not fewer, multi-warhead missiles. 
And it also challenges the administration’s 
rationale for deploying MX missiles by rely- 
ing, instead, on new single-warhead weapons 
that could be dispersed and less tempting to 
enemy attack. 

In assessing nuclear discussions recently, 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace had this to say: “Ironically, neither of 
the two most politically prominent propos- 
als—the nuclear freeze and the president's 
deep-cut approach—does much to solve the 
problem of strategic vulnerability that un- 
dermines crisis stability.” 

We agree. In our view, the administration 
should: (1) rewrite its START package in 
order to count warheads rather than 
launchers; (2) scrap MX as contradictory to 
this approach; (3) proceed with develop- 
ment of single-warhead land-based missiles, 
and (4) consider banning cruise missile sys- 
tems that are not verifiable. The third ap- 
proach puts “crisis stability“ at the fore- 
front. Instead of shying away from ad- 
vanced technology, it tries to use it to pre- 
vent nuclear holocaust. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD—A 
BRIEF, COMMONSENSE AP. 
PRAISAL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the 70 years the Fed has been in oper- 
ation, it has generally served this 
country well. There has not been the 
hint of a suggestion of a whisper or a 
whiff of scandal or corruption. No one 
has even alleged that the Fed has fol- 
lowed policies to serve the interest of 
any of the people who run it. This con- 
stitues a real distinction when you rec- 
ognize the immense power of the Fed 
and the enormous financial stakes in- 
volved in its operation, not to mention 
the relatively meager salaries paid to 
top Fed officials compared to the 
handsome reimbursements earned by 
those they regulate. So they have 
been honest. 

But how about their competence? 
The competence of the Fed officials 
has constantly improved, especially in 
the past 25 years. After all, what con- 
stitutes the ideal background and ex- 
perience for a Fed official? It should 
be someone who understands our fi- 
nancial system from training and ex- 
perience. What kind of training does 
this call for? Obviously not a lifetime 
devoted to the study of medieval liter- 
ature or the law, veterinary medicine 
or manufacturing. What you need is 
training—education in economics, and 
understanding of the history of the 
American economic experience, and 
some familiarity with the economic 
history of other countries. And for ex- 
perience the ideal Fed official should 
have had a few years at least—and the 
more the better—working on the staff 
of the Fed itself to develop a thorough 
understanding of how the Fed works 
and an appreciation of the immense 
human resources, the skill and intelli- 
gence of the varied staff of that re- 
markable agency. He should also have 
had some experience in the private fi- 
nancial community, in the Treasury 
Department, the Council of Economic 
Advisers, and a highly useful added 
fillip might include a few years of 
teaching at one of the most challeng- 
ing universities in the country. 

Of course, I am describing the kind 
of background with variations that our 
most illustrious Fed chairmen and 
Governors have shared. Volcker, 
Burns, Martin, Wallich, Partee—how 
do they stack up with other officials? 
These have been the most competent 
officials anywhere in our Government, 
in my judgment. 

It seems that of all the areas of Gov- 
ernment operation, none, but none, 
has more ignorant know-it-alls than 
monetary policy. I rarely take a trip to 
Wisconsin that I do not meet some 
zealot—and I mean zealot—who walks 
in off the street in River Falls, Wis. or 
Oshkosh, Wis. or West Allis, Wis. and 
rants and raves about the Trilateral 
Commission, Rockefeller, Wall Street, 
the Federal Reserve, and the conspira- 
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cy to keep interest rates sky high. Usu- 
ally he is someone who has borrowed 
money and been through the painful 
agony of running a business that 
hinges on the interest rate the busi- 
ness has to pay every month. It may 
well be that such a person has very 
strong convictions about how the Fed 
should stop fooling around with all 
kinds of mystic voodoo about interna- 
tional monetary flows and exchange 
rates, cut out the alibiing and just 
bring down interest rates. After all, we 
all want low interest rates. Let us cut 
the mumbo jumbo and do it. Why not? 
And why not appoint a board that 
would be weighted with small busi- 
nessmen and farmers who understand 
from painful experience how vital low 
interest rates really are to the Nation’s 
economic health? If necessary, appoint 
them from River Falls and Oshkosh 
and forget about academic credentials 
or whether they have been brain- 
washed by years in the Fed or some 
other part of the Federal Government. 
In other words, give commonsense a 
chance. What is wrong with that? 

Answer, everything. Just as you need 
a competent veterinarian who under- 
stands animal anatomy when you have 
a disease in your herd so you need a 
Fed governor and chairman who un- 
derstand our economy and the role of 
the Federal Government and the Fed 
itself in the economy. 

So why then has the Fed done so 
badly in the past 70 years? Answer, it 
has not done badly at all. In that time 
we have massively increased our eco- 
nomic well-being—our real personal 
per capita income has risen by a factor 
of about 3. We have made this 
progress in spite of two immensely 
costly wars, and a Government which, 
through no fault of the Fed, has ex- 
ploded in size so that today it takes 
five times as high a proportion of the 
gross national product as it did 70 
years ago when the Fed began. In 
spite of occasional lapses, the Fed—if 
you allow for the necessary lag—has in 
general leaned against the wind, stim- 
ulating the economy in recessions and 
restraining it in times of inflation and 
in the process it has improved the Na- 
tion's stability. It has had to work 
under the most painful handicaps, es- 
pecially in recent years with our huge 
deficits. Like any human institution it 
can certainly be improved. It has not 
been fallible. But generally it has done 
a good job and it has done it because 
Presidents especially in recent years 
have appointed competent persons to 
run it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 94— 
FAMILY REUNION MONTH 


(Introduced by Mr. MATTINGLY, for 
himself, Mrs. HAWKINS, Mr. CHAFEE, 
Mr. DENTON, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. DANFORTH, 
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Mr. Dopp, Mr. East, Mr. Forp, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. 
MoyYnNrIHANn, Mr. Nunn, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. 
HETLIN, Mr. Levin, Mr. NIcKLEs, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. Symns, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
and Mr. TOWER.) 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, 
the joint resolution which I am intro- 
ducing today would authorize and re- 
quest the President to designate the 
period for Mother’s Day, May 8, 1983, 
to Father's Day, June 10, 1983, to be 
designated as Family Reunion Month. 

Mr. President, if this week is like 
every other in the past couple of 
years, Mr. and Mrs. John Clinkscales, 
residents of LaGrange, Ga., will re- 
ceive 10 or 15 important telephone 
calls from people whom they have 
never met. The callers will be people 
like themselves, ordinary citizens 
whose lives have been suddenly and 
tragically disrupted by the disappear- 
ance of one of their family members. 
They will be calling for advice and en- 
couragement and the kind of counsel 
that people like the Clinkscales are 
eager to give. 

Seven years ago, at age 22, the 
Clinkscale’s only son Kyle disap- 
peared. He had left his home to return 
to college 40 miles away, but he never 
arrived there. His car was never locat- 
ed, his body was never recovered, his 
credit cards were never used, and his 
bank account was never touched. Now 
Kyle has been declared legally de- 
ceased, but there is no evidence to sup- 
port the declaration. There is instead 
anxiety, grief, uncertainty, and frus- 
tration. Kyle is only one of the well 
over a million Americans—runaways, 
driftaways, victims of foul play—who 
disappear from home every year. The 
Clinkscales represent a growing 
number of citizens whose families are 
broken apart as a result. 

A brochure published by Find-Me, 
the volunteer organization founded by 
the Clinkscales to inform the public 
about the problem and to help fami- 
lies of the missing, describes the situa- 
tion better than I could. It states: 

Missing persons are silent refugees. They 
outnumber the combined totals of the 1979 
boat people, the 1980 Cubans, and all the 
other refugee groups combined. The fami- 
lies of the missing persons are the forgotten 
ones. There has been no known agency to 
advise, to counsel, to help them. Nor has 
there been any national agency to coordi- 
nate information on the missing. 

In the same pamphlet, which was 
distributed during the time the Na- 
tion's interest was focused on the cases 
of missing and murdered children in 
Atlanta, a piercing, rhetorical question 
is asked. What would be happening in 
Atlanta now if no bodies had been 
found—if everything else were the 
same but no bodies? The answer fol- 
lows: Probably nothing. There would 
be no publicity, there would be no con- 
cerned citizens, but the problem would 
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still be there. That response, Mr. 
President, constitutes a second trage- 
dy. 
The probiem is still with us, and it 
will not disappear. Volunteer organiza- 
tions like Find-Me exist throughout 
the United States. Many of them have 
been formed by the parents of missing 
children who want to help others. 
Each serves an important role in its 
own community, but none has the re- 
sources or the forum to get their mes- 
sage to the entire country. The Con- 
gress and the President have the at- 
tention of the American people and I 
believe we should direct that attention 
to the issue of runaways, driftaways, 
and other missing persons and their 
families. 

The problem is clearly a serious one, 
an issue of national scope and signifi- 
cance. For this reason, I am introduc- 
ing a resolution today which calls 
upon the President to designate the 
period from Mother's Day to Father's 
Day as “Family Reunion Month.” 
Those holidays are times when Ameri- 
cans celebrate the importance of the 
family. I believe it is an appropriate 
time to encourage the reunion of fami- 
lies and the reaffirmation of family 
ties. This resolution recognizes our Na- 
tion’s dependence upon strong fami- 
lies. Further, it encourages runaways 
and driftaways to utilize the networks 
which currently exist, largely through 
volunteer organizations, to reestablish 
contact with their families and encour- 
ages families to honor the individual's 
effort to communicate. 


I call upon my colleagues to join 
with me in helping call attention to 
the national tragedy of broken fami- 
lies and to encourage the reunion of 


estranged members. I believe the 
strength of our country will be en- 
hanced by such action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be held 
at the desk until the close of business 
today pending further disposition. My 
hope is that the leadership will have 
cleared this resolution so it can be 
placed upon the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the Joint 
Resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. — 

Whereas the family is and has traditional- 
ly been recognized as the foundation of our 
society; 

Whereas thousands of families in our 
nation experience sorrow each year because 
of runaway, missing, or estranged members; 

Whereas organizations exist which can 
assist families and missing members in es- 
tablishing contact with one another; 

Whereas estranged and missing individ- 
uals should be encouraged to use the serv- 
ices furnished by these organizations or to 
contact their families directly; 
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Whereas families should be encouraged to 
honor the individual member's efforts to 
communicate and to respect the individual's 
right to privacy; 

Whereas the strength of our nation can be 
increased through the reunion of families 
and the reaffirmation of family ties; and 

Whereas Mother's Day and Father's Day 
are times when our citizens celebrate the 
importance of families: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating Mother's Day, May 8, 1983, to Fa- 
ther's Day, June 19, 1983, as Family Reun- 
ion Month”, and calling upon the people of 
the United States to observe the day with 
appropriate programs and activities. 


RESTORATION OF THE WEST 
FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
there will soon be before the Senate 
the question of what to do about the 
west front of this building. There is 
but one answer we can give, if we 
would be faithful to our history and 
true to our posterity: Restore it. 

Now, during the past two decades 
the Government has become much in- 
volved in supporting the arts—as well 
it should have. But of all the arts it is 
only architecture that Government 
must patronize, cannot avoid patroniz- 
ing. And it has been so since the earli- 
est civilization found need of a 
common meeting place. 

More than we care to realize, what 
we build tells future generations the 
sort of people we are. Next to the 
social edifice of our Constitution and 
Bill of Rights, the natural and man- 
made environments we preserve, 
create—or destroy—will be the most 
important legacy we leave behind. 

The Capitol Building is the architec- 
tural symbol of American democracy. 
We should no more frivolously tamper 
with it than we would with the Consti- 
tution. 

I am aware that the Capitol as we 
know it is a felicitous accretion of sep- 
arate elements. Some would reason 
from that, apparently, that each suc- 
ceeding generation may add to the 
building at its pleasure. 

But the various pieces that now com- 
prise this magnificent composition 
were all designed in the course of one- 
half century’s work. The architects, 
and indeed, public sensibility in that 
period achieved a consensus on mat- 
ters of public architecture. The Cap- 
itol’s architects who collaborated indi- 
rectly over those decades were educat- 
ed in a neoclassical architectural vo- 
cabulary. This building attests to their 
fluency in that vocabulary. 

It does not seem to me that the west 
front is the most delightful product of 
their labors. Perhaps the central col- 
onnade should have been widened 
after the larger dome was erected 
during the Civil War. It was not. Per- 
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haps a pediment should have been 
placed above the colonnade. That was 
not done, either. 

As Members of this body know, I am 
much concerned with matters archi- 
tectural. I wrote the Federal Govern- 
ment’s first statement of guiding ar- 
chitectural principles 20 years ago for 
President Kennedy, principles which 
are still in use. I have taken on the 
task of trying to improve the Govern- 
ment’s public buildings program. And 
I have steadfastly supported the his- 
toric preservation movement in this 
country, as it has burgeoned over the 
last decade. 

I have had many occasions to 
remark that we must not preserve 
buildings out of a fear that we have 
lost the ability to create things of 
grace and beauty. But there are cer- 
tain things we simply do not do any 
more, and certain sorts of buildings we 
simply will not and cannot duplicate. 

I wish to preserve things as an exam- 
ple of what we were and will be, not 
what we were and no longer can be. 

And so with the Capitol. The Con- 
gress surely has all the office space 
the Members and their too large staffs 
can need. At the turn of the century 
we had not a single House or Senate 
Office Building. The Members met 
and worked in the Capitol Building. 
Now each House has three immense 
office buildings and we have converted 
several nearby residences into an- 
nexes, for good measure. 

So let us dispose of any argument 
that we need more space in the Cap- 
itol. If some of our activities that must 
be carried on within the Capitol 
cannot now be accommodated, let us 
resolve to move out of the building 
those activities that can be carried on 
elsewhere. 

But let us get on with the task of 
making this building safe, secure, and 
esthetically sound. 

On December 2, 1980, I made a 
speech to the Senate alerting it to the 
danger which we were courting by al- 
lowing President Reagan’s inaugura- 
tion to take place under the deterio- 
rated west front. I recalled from my 
naval training that the proper station 
for the second in command during 
combat is anywhere the captain is not, 
and I suggested Vice President BUSH 
be sworn in at the Library of Congress, 
a safe distance from the Capitol. 

It had then been 3 years since we es- 
tablished a special commission to re- 
solve the west front question. That 
Commission has now finished its work 
and, to no one’s surprise, been unable 
to decide the matter. 

Which leaves it to the full Senate 
and House. Well and good. The time 
for contemplating this rebuilding 
scheme and that expansion plan is 
over. If we still have the capacity to do 
anything boldly and directly, to carry 
out our duties in the spirit of our past 
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but with a care for our future, we will 
vote this month, this week if possible, 
to restore the west front of the Cap- 
itol in place. 


TRIBUTE TO THE CHEMISTRY 

DEPARTMENT OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY AND TO PROF. 
NICHOLAS J. TURRO 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to pay tribute today to the Chem- 
istry Department of Columbia Univer- 
sity and to offer my congratulations to 
Prof. Nicholas J. Turro, the William P. 
Schweitzer professor of chemistry at 
Columbia University. Dr. Turro is one 
of five scientists who has just received 
the prestigious Ernest Orlando Law- 
rence Memorial Award, presented by 
the U.S. Department of Energy. 

My reason for bringing this out- 
standing chemistry department to 
your attention is that, in my view, the 
United States, in the areas of scientific 
and technological innovation, faces a 
set of challenges which affect both 
our immediate and long-range well- 
being as a nation—our prosperity, se- 
curity, and quality of life. Some of 
these challenges arise from foreign 
competition in high-technology indus- 
tries. Other urgent challenges revolve 
around achieving a greater degree of 
energy independence, a task that 
relies heavily on American scientific 
and technological expertise. 

Columbia University has always re- 
sponded to the great research and de- 
velopment needs of the Nation—in de- 
fense, energy, health, and a host of re- 
lated areas. The university’s chemistry 
department is committed to the kinds 
of basic research—especially in organic 
and laser chemistry—which are critical 
to continued American leadership in 
the chemical and petrochemical indus- 
tries. At present, more than half of 
the research activity now underway in 
the department bears upon the pro- 
duction, use, and conservation of 
energy in these and other energy- 
intensive industries. 

Professor Turro exemplifies this de- 
partment’s excellence. The Lawrence 
Memorial Award that he has received 
is presented annually to American sci- 
entists who are early in their careers 
and who have made recent meritorious 
contributions to the development, use, 
or control of atomic energy.“ The 
award was established in 1959 in 
memory of Ernest O. Lawrence, inven- 
tor of the cyclotron and director of 
two California laboratories that bear 
his name at Berkeley and Livermore. 
The winners may be researchers in 
any field of science related to atomic 
energy, including medicine and engi- 
neering. Each receives a medal, a cita- 
tion, and $5,000. The awards were pre- 
sented by Secretary of Energy Donald 
Paul Hodel on April 7 in Washington, 
D.C. 
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Dr. Turro, 44, is chairman of the Co- 
lumbia Chemistry Department. The 
Lawrence Award recognizes his pio- 
neering work in photochemistry, spe- 
cifically his use of light to enhance 
chemical reactions ranging from iso- 
tope separation to the creation of cer- 
tain polymers. 

A native of Middletown, Conn., Dr. 
Turro received the B.A. degree summa 
cum laude from Wesleyan University 
in 1960 and the Ph. D. in chemistry 
from the California Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1963. He joined the Colum- 
bia faculty as an instructor in 1964. 
Dr. Turro was appointed full professor 
in 1969 and Schweitzer professor in 
1982. He was elected chairman of the 
chemistry department in 1981. That 
same year Dr. Turro was elected a 
member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, one of many honors he has 
received. 

Columbia University has consistent- 
ly maintained a distinguished faculty. 
Other Columbia faculty members who 
have won the Lawrence Prize are 
physics Profs. Herbert Goldstein and 
James Rainwater. In addition, 40 of 
Columbia’s faculty, former faculty, or 
alumni have been honored with the 
Nobel Prize; last year, Columbia led 
the Nation in the number of prestigi- 
ous Guggenheim fellowships awarded 
to its faculty; and many of its scholars 
hold top honors in their respective dis- 
ciplines, including several who are 
members of the National Academy of 
Sciences. It is scholars such as these 
who hold the key, in large part, to our 
future technological progress and the 
growth of the American economy. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON EXCELLENCE 
IN EDUCATION 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, since 
last week when the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education issued 
its provocative report titled “A Nation 
at Risk: The Imperative for Education 
Reform” my office, as well as the of- 
fices of my colleagues, has been inun- 
dated with letters and calls from con- 
stituents all over the country request- 
ing copies of the report or asking spe- 
cific questions about items from the 
press coverage. 

Upon the issuance of the report, my 
statement to the press commended the 
Commission and particularly its distin- 
guished chairman, David Pierpont 
Gardner, for their frank and forth- 
right statement of the problems and 
for a report that could be read and un- 
derstood by the average citizen at the 
local level who must be the mover and 
the shaker if change is to take place. 

Although the report gave a rather 
dismal description of the condition of 
public education in our country, it rec- 
ognized that as the most advanced de- 
mocracy in Western civilization, we 
have the resources to correct our 
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shortfalls in education if we but redi- 
rect our energies to do so. 

In plain and simple language the 
report clearly told us of the nadir of 
education allowed by citizens at the 
local level who control and elect the 
school boards who establish policy for 
the 16,000 school districts in this coun- 
try, each of which derives its constitu- 
tional authority from State legisla- 
tures. 

The report did not delve into some 
of the causes for the problems of the 
schools that are of concern to me and 
to others in this body such as legisla- 
tive mandates requiring specific sub- 
ject matter offerings like driver educa- 
tion, sex education, and peer relation- 
ships to be in cafeteria-type curricu- 
lums in local schools thus leaving little 
time in the day for students to elect 
more intellectually challenging sub- 
jects. 

The report also artfully avoided 
asking such questions as how much, if 
any, has hardball union bargaining 
tactics engaged in by some teachers— 
often more concerned with teacher 
rights and benefit packages than cur- 
riculum improvement—contributed to 
mediocrity in education. Most such 
bargaining agreements require taxpay- 
ers to pay the poorest of the teachers 
the same as the best. 

Although I certainly agree that in 
general teacher salaries are too low, it 
should also be recognized that teacher 
benefit packages where they exist are 
usually tax exempt and can make the 
actual or real income of teachers cov- 
ered by them a very different story 
when comparing teacher salaries with 
other professionals who pay for their 
own retirement, health, or life insur- 
ance, or other benefits teachers often 
receive at taxpayer expense. 

In any event, Mr. President, this is a 
time for serious soul searching by 
every school patron in each of the 
16,000 local school districts in this 
country. It is a time when all of us 
who send our youngsters to the local 
public schools need to be asking our- 
selves when are we going to become ac- 
tively engaged in helping to determine 
local school board policy. If we think 
voter turnout is poor in national elec- 
tions, compared with local school elec- 
tions, the national or State elections 
look great. I am told that in school 
board conducted elections in many ju- 
risdictions, whether it be to vote on 
the school district budget or on new 
members for the school board, a 20- 
percent turnout of eligible voters 
could be considered phenomenal. I 
would hope the Commission's report 
will help reduce patron apathy in local 
school affairs where often more voters 
turn out for a single athletic event 
than participate in school board policy 
setting over an entire year. 

Mr. President, there is widespread 
interest in this report and there is also 
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apparently an eagerness in the Ameri- 
can public to learn of its content with 
a view toward implementing its recom- 
mendations at the State and local 
levels where implementation must 
take place if the necessary improve- 
ments are to be made. Because the 
supply of copies of the report for dis- 
tribution through normal channels is 
limited, and in order for the report to 
have the widest distribution possible, I 
ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

A NATION AT Risk: THE IMPERATIVE FOR 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM 
(By the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education) 

MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 

EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION 

David P. Gardner (Chair), President, Uni- 
versity of Utah and President-Elect, Univer- 
sity of California, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Yvonne W. Larsen (Vice-Chair), Immedi- 
ate Past-President, San Diego City School 
Board, San Diego, Calif. 

William O. Baker, Chairman of the Board 
(Retired), Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Murray Hill, N.J. 

Anne Campbell, Former Commissioner of 
Education, State of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Emeral A. Crosby, 


Principal, Northern 


High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Charles A. Foster, Jr., Immediate Past- 
President, Foundation for Teaching Eco- 
nomics, San Francisco, Calif. 

Norman C. Francis, President, Xavier Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 


A. Bartlett Giamatti, President, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Shirley Gordon, President, Highline Com- 
munity College, Midway, Wash. 

Robert V. Haderlein, Immediate Past- 
President, National School Boards Associa- 
tion, Girard, Kans. 

Gerald Holton, Mallinckrodt Professor of 
Physics and Professor of the History of Sci- 
ence, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Annette Y. Kirk, Kirk Associates, Me- 
costa, Mich. 

Margaret S. Marston, Member, Virginia 
State Board of Education, Arlington, Va. 

Albert H. Quie, Former Governor, State of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Francisco D. Sanchez, Jr., Superintendent 
of Schools, Albuquerque Public Schools, Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. 

Glenn T. Seaborg, University Professor of 
Chemistry and Nobel Laureate, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jay Sommer, National Teacher of the 
Year, 1981-82, Foreign Language Depart- 
ment, New Rochelle High School, New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y. 

Richard Wallace, Principal, Lutheran 
High School East, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

A NATION AT RISK 


Our Nation is at risk. Our once unchal- 
lenged preeminence in commerce, industry, 
science, and technological innovation is 
being overtaken by competitors throughout 
the world. This report is concerned with 
only one of the many causes and dimensions 
of the problem, but it is the one that under- 
girds American prosperity, security, and ci- 
vility. We report to the American people 
that while we can take justifiable pride in 
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what our schools and colleges have histori- 
cally accomplished and contributed to the 
United States and the well-being of its 
people, the educational foundations of our 
society are presently being eroded by a 
rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our 
very future as a Nation and a people. What 
was unimaginable a generation ago has 
begun to occur—others are matching and 
surpassing our educational attainments. 

If an unfriendly foreign power had at- 
tempted to impose on America the mediocre 
educational performance that exists today, 
we might well have viewed it as an act of 
war. As it stands, we have allowed this to 
happen to ourselves. We have even squan- 
dered the gains in student achievement 
made in the wake of the Sputnik challenge. 
Moreover, we have dismantled essential sup- 
port systems which helped make those gains 
possible. We have, in effect, been commit- 
ting an act of unthinking, unilateral educa- 
tional disarmament. 

Our society and its educational institu- 
tions seem to have lost sight of the basic 
purposes of schooling, and of the high ex- 
pectations and disciplined effort needed to 
attain them. This report, the result of 18 
months of study, seeks to generate reform 
of our educational system in fundamental 
ways and to renew the Nation's commitment 
to schools and colleges of high quality 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
land. 

That we have compromised this commit- 
ment is, upon reflection, hardly surprising, 
given the multitude of often conflicting de- 
mands we have placed on our Nation’s 
schools and colleges. They are routinely 
called on to provide solutions to personal, 
social, and political problems that the home 
and other institutions either will not or 
cannot resolve. We must understand that 
these demands on our schools and colleges 
often exact an educational cost as well as a 
financial one. 


On the occasion of the Commission's first 
meeting, President Reagan noted the cen- 
tral importance of education in American 
life when he said: “Certainly there are few 
areas of American life as important to our 
society, to our people, and to our families as 
our schools and colleges.” This report, 
therefore, is as much an open letter to the 
American people as it is a report to the Sec- 
retary of Education. We are confident that 
the American people, properly informed, 
will do what is right for their children and 
for the generations to come. 

History is not kind to idlers. The time is 
long past when America’s destiny was as- 
sured simply by an abundance of natural re- 
sources and inexhaustible human enthusi- 
asm, and by our relative isolation from the 
malignant problems of older civilizations. 
The world is indeed one global village. We 
live among determined, well-educated, and 
strongly motivated competitors. We com- 
pete with them for international standing 
and markets, not only with products but 
also with the ideas of our laboratories and 
neighborhood workshops. America’s posi- 
tion in the world may once have been rea- 
sonably secure with only a few exceptional- 
ly well-trained men and women. It is no 
longer. 

The risk is not only that the Japanese 
make automobiles more efficiently than 
Americans and have government subsidies 
for development and export. It is not just 
that the South Koreans recently built the 
world’s most efficient steel mill, or that 
American machine tools, once the pride of 
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the world, are being displaced by German 
products. It is also that these developments 
signify a redistribution of trained capability 
throughout the globe. Knowledge, learning, 
information, and skilled intelligence are the 
new raw materials of international com- 
merce and are today spreading throughout 
the world as vigorously as miracle drugs, 
synthetic fertilizers, and blue jeans did ear- 
lier. If only to keep and improve on the slim 
competitive edge we still retain in world 
markets, we must rededicate ourselves to 
the reform of our educational system for 
the benefit of all—old and young alike, af- 
fluent and poor, majority and minority. 
Learning is the indispensible investment re- 
quired for success in the “information age“ 
we are entering. 

Our concern, however, goes well beyond 
matters such as industry and commerce. It 
also includes the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual strengths of our people which knit 
together the very fabric of our society. The 
people of the United States need to know 
that individuals in our society who do not 
possess the levels of skill, literacy, and train- 
ing essential to this new era will be effec- 
tively disenfranchised, not simply from the 
material rewards that accompany compe- 
tent performance, but also from the chance 
to participate fully in our national life. A 
high level of shared education is essential to 
a free, democratic society and to the foster- 
ing of a common culture, especially in a 
country that prides itself on pluralism and 
individual freedom. 

For our country to function, citizens must 
be able to reach some common understand- 
ings on complex issues, often on short 
notice and on the basis of conflicting or in- 
complete evidence. Education helps form 
these common understandings, a point 
Thomas Jefferson made long ago in his 
justly famous dictum: 

“I know no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of the society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them but to inform their dis- 
cretion.” 

Part of what is at risk is the promise first 
made on this continent: All, regardless of 
race or class or economic status, are entitled 
to a fair chance and to the tools for develop- 
ing their individual powers of mind and 
spirit to the utmost. This promise means 
that all children by virtue of their own ef- 
forts, competently guided, can hope to 
attain the mature and informed judgment 
needed to secure gainful employment, and 
to manage their own lives, thereby serving 
not only their own interests but also the 
progress of society itself. 


Indicators of the risk 


The educational dimensions of the risk 
before us have been amply documented in 
testimony received by the Commission. For 
example: 

International comparisons of student 
achievement, completed a decade ago, reveal 
that on 19 academic tests American stu- 
dents were never first or second and, in com- 
parison with other industrialized nations, 
were last seven times. 

Some 23 million American adults are func- 
tionally illiterate by the simplest tests of ev- 
eryday reading, writing, and comprehension. 

About 13 percent of all 17-year-olds in the 
United States can be considered functional- 
ly illiterate. Functional illiteracy among mi- 
nority youth may run as high as 40 percent. 
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Average achievement of high school stu- 
dents on most standardized tests is now 
lower than 6 years ago when Sputnik was 
launched. 

Over half the population of gifted stu- 
dents do not match their tested ability with 
comparable achievement in school. 

The College Board's Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests (SAT) demonstrate a virtually unbro- 
ken decline from 1963 to 1980. Average 
verbal scores fell over 50 points and average 
mathematics scores dropped nearly 40 
points. 

College Board achievement tests also 
reveal consistent declines in recent years in 
such subjects as physics and English. 

Both the number and proportion of stu- 
dents demonstrating superior achievement 
on the SAT’s (i.e., those with scores of 650 
or higher) have dramatically declined. 

Many 17. vear-olds do not possess the 
“higher order” intellectual skills we should 
expect of them. Nearly 40 percent cannot 
draw inferences from written material; only 
one-fifth can write a persuasive essay; and 
only one-third can solve a mathematics 
problem requiring several steps. 

There was a steady decline in science 
achievement scores of U.S. 17-year-olds as 
measured by national assessments of science 
in 1969, 1973, and 1977. 

Between 1975 and 1980, remedial mathe- 
matics courses in public 4-year colleges in- 
creased by 72 percent and now constitute 
one-quarter of all mathematics courses 
taught in those institutions. 

Average tested achievement of students 
graduating from college is also lower. 

Business and military leaders complain 
that they are required to spend millions of 
dollars on costly remedial education and 
training programs in such basic skills as 
reading, writing, spelling, and computation. 
The Department of the Navy, for example, 
reported to the Commission that one-quar- 
ter of its recent recruits cannot read at the 
ninth grade level, the minimum needed 
simply to understand written safety instruc- 
tions. Without remedial work they cannot 
even begin, much less complete, the sophis- 
ticated training essential in much of the 
modern military. 

These deficiencies come at a time when 
the demand for highly skilled workers in 
new fields is accelerating rapidly. For exam- 
ple: 

Computers and computer-controlled 
equipment are penetrating every aspect of 
our lives—homes, factories, and offices. 

One estimate indicates that by the turn of 
the century millions of jobs will involve 
laser technology and robotics. 

Technology is radically transforming a 
host of other occupations. They include 
health care, medical science, energy produc- 
tion, food processing, construction, and the 
building, repair, and maintenance of sophis- 
ticated scientific, educational, military, and 
industrial equipment. 

Analysts examining these indicators of 
student performance and the demands for 
new skills have made some chilling observa- 
tions. Educational researcher Paul Hurd 
concluded at the end of a thorough national 
survey of student achievement that within 
the context of the modern scientific revolu- 
tion We are raising a new generation of 
Americans that is scientifically and techno- 
logically illiterate.” In a similar vein, John 
Slaughter, a former Director of the Nation- 
al Science Foundation, warned of a grow- 
ing chasm between a small scientific and 
technological elite and a citizenry ill-in- 
formed, indeed uninformed, on issues with a 
science component.” 
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But the problem does not stop there, nor 
do all observers see it the same way. Some 
worry that schools may emphasize such ru- 
diments as reading and computation at the 
expense of other essential skills such as 
comprehension, analysis, solving problems, 
and drawing conclusions. Still others are 
concerned that an over-emphasis on techni- 
cal and occupational skills will leave little 
time for studying the arts and humanities 
that so enrich daily life, help maintain civil- 
ity, and develop a sense of community. 
Knowledge of the humanities, they main- 
tain, must be harnessed to science and tech- 
nology if the latter are to remain creative 
and humane, just as the humanities need to 
be informed by science and technology if 
they are to remain relevant to the human 
condition. Another analyst, Paul Copper- 
man, has drawn a sobering conclusion. Until 
now, he has noted: 

“Each generation of Americans has out- 
stripped its parents in education, in literacy, 
and in economic attainment. For the first 
time in the history of our country, the edu- 
cational skills of one generation will not sur- 
pass, will not equal, will not even approach, 
those of their parents.” 

It is important, of course, to recognize 
that the average citizen today is better edu- 
cated and more knowledgeable than the av- 
erage citizen of a generation ago—more lit- 
erate, and exposed to more mathematics, lit- 
erature, and science. The positive impact of 
this fact on the well-being of our country 
and the lives of our people cannot be over- 
stated. Nevertheless, the average graduate 
of our schools and colleges today is not as 
well educated as the average graduate of 25 
or 35 years ago, when a much smaller pro- 
portion of our population completed high 
school and college. The negative impact of 
this fact likewise cannot be overstated. 


Hope and frustration 


Statistics and their interpretation by ex- 
perts show only the surface dimension of 
the difficulties we face. Beneath them lies a 
tension between hope and frustation that 
characterizes current attitudes about educa- 
tion at every level. 

We have heard the voices of high school 
and college students, school board members, 
and teachers; of leaders of industry, minori- 
ty groups, and higher education; of parents 
and State officials. We could hear the hope 
evident in their commitment to quality edu- 
cation and in their descriptions of outstand- 
ing programs and schools. We could also 
hear the intensity of their frustration, a 
growing impatience with shoddiness in 
many walks of American life, and the com- 
plaint that this shoddiness is too often re- 
flected in our schools and colleges. Their 
frustration threatens to over overwhelm 
their hope. 

What lies behind this emerging national 
sense of frustration can be described as both 
a dimming of personal expectations and the 
fear of losing a shared vision for America. 

On the personal level the student, the 
parent, and the caring teacher all perceive 
that a basic promise is not being kept. More 
and more young people emerge from high 
school ready neither for college nor for 
work. This predicament becomes more acute 
as the knowledge base continues its rapid 
expansion, the number of traditional jobs 
shrinks, and new jobs demand greater so- 
phistication and preparation. 

On a broader scale, we sense that the un- 
dertone of frustration has significant politi- 
cal implications, for it cuts across ages, gen- 
erations, races, and political and economic 
groups. We have come to understand that 
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the public will demand that educational and 
political leaders act forcefully and effective- 
ly on these issues. Indeed, such demands 
have already appeared and could well 
become a unifying national preoccupation. 
This unity, however, can be achieved only if 
we avoid the unproductive tendency of some 
to search for scapegoats among the victims, 
such as the beleaguered teachers. 

On the positive side is the significant 
movement by political and educational lead- 
ers to search for solutions—so far centering 
largely on the nearly desperate need for in- 
creased support for the teaching of mathe- 
matics and science. This movement is but a 
start on what we believe is a larger and 
more educationally encompassing need to 
improve teaching and learning in fields such 
as English, history, geography, economics, 
and foreign languages. We believe this 
movement must be broadened and directed 
toward reform and excellence throughout 
education. 


Excellence in education 


We define “excellence” to mean several 
related things. At the level of the individual 
learner, it means performing on the bounda- 
ry of individual ability in ways that test and 
push back personal limits, in school and in 
the workplace. Excellence characterizes a 
school or college that sets high expectations 
and goals for all learners, then tries in every 
way possible to help students reach them. 
Excellence characterizes a society that has 
adopted these policies, for it will then be 
prepared through the education and skill of 
its people to respond to the challenges of a 
rapidly changing world. Our Nation's people 
and its schools and colleges must be commit- 
ted to achieving excellence in all these 
senses. 

We do not believe that a public commit- 
ment to excellence and educational reform 
must be made at the expense of a strong, 
public commitment to the equitable treat- 
ment of our diverse population. The twin 
goals of equity and high-quality schooling 
have profound and practical meaning for 
our economy and society, and we cannot 
permit one to yield to the other either in 
principle or in practice. 

To do so would deny young people their 
chance to learn and live according to their 
aspirations and abilities. It would also lead 
to a generalized accommodation to mediocri- 
ty in our society on the one hand or the cre- 
ation of an undemocratic elitism on the 
other. 

Our goal must be to develop the talents of 
all to their fullest. Attaining that goal re- 
quires that we expect and assist all students 
to work to the limits of their capabilities. 
We should expect schools to have genuinely 
high standards rather than minimum ones, 
and parents to support and encourage their 
children to make the most of their talents 
and abilities. 

The search for solutions to our education- 
al problems must also include a commit- 
ment to life-long learning. The task of re- 
building our system of learning is enormous 
and must be properly understood and taken 
seriously: Although a million and a half new 
workers enter the economy each year from 
our schools and colleges, the adults working 
today will still make up about 75 percent of 
the workforce in the year 2000. These work- 
ers, and new entrants into the workforce, 
will need further education and retraining if 
they—and we as a Nation—are to thrive and 
prosper. 
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The Learning Society 


In a world of ever-accelerating competi- 
tion and change in the conditions of the 
workplace, of ever-greater danger, and of 
ever-larger opportunities for those prepared 
to meet them, educational reform should 
focus on the goal of creating a Learning So- 
ciety. At the heart of such a society is the 
commitment to a set of values and to a 
system of education that affords all mem- 
bers the opportunity to stretch their minds 
to full capacity, from early childhood 
through adulthood, learning more as the 
world itself changes. Such a society has as a 
basic foundation the idea that education is 
important not only because of what it con- 
tributes to one’s career goals but also be- 
cause of the value it adds to the general 
quality of one’s life. Also at the heart of the 
Learning Society are educational opportuni- 
ties extending far beyond the traditional in- 
stitutions of learning, our schools and col- 
leges. They extend into homes and work- 
places; into libraries, art galleries, museums, 
and science centers; indeed, into every place 
where the individual can develop and 
mature in work and life. In our view, formal 
schooling in youth is the essential founda- 
tion for learning throughout one's life. But 
without life-long learning, one’s skills will 
become rapidly dated. 

In contrast to the ideal of the Learning 
Society, however, we find that for too many 
people education means doing the minimum 
work necessary for the moment, then coast- 
ing through life on what may have been 
learned in its first quarter. But this should 
not surprise us because we tend to express 
our educational standards and expectations 
largely in terms of minimum require- 
ments.“ And where there should be a coher- 
ent continuum of learning, we have none, 
but instead an often incoherent, outdated, 
patchwork quilt. Many individuals, some- 
times heroic, examples of schools and col- 
leges of great merit do exist. Our findings 
and testimony confirm the vitality of a 
number of notable schools and programs, 
but their very distinction stands out against 
a vast mass shaped by tensions and pres- 
sures that inhibit systematic academic and 
vocational achievement for the majority of 
students. In some metropolitan areas basic 
literacy has become the goal rather than 
the starting point. In some colleges main- 
taining enrollments is of greater day-to-day 
concern than maintaining rigorous academic 
standards. And the ideal of academic excel- 
lence as the primary goal of schooling seems 
to be fading across the board in American 
education. 

Thus, we issue this call to all who care 
about America and its future: to parents 
and students; to teachers, administrators, 
and school board members; to colleges and 
industry; to union members and military 
leaders; to governors and State legislators; 
to the President; to members of Congress 
and other public officials; to members of 
learned and scientific societies; to the print 
and electronic media; to concerned citizens 
everywhere. America is at risk. 

We are confident that America can ad- 
dress this risk. If the tasks we set forth are 
initiated now and our recommendations are 
fully realized over the next several years, we 
can expect reform of our Nation's schools, 
colleges, and universities. This would also 
reverse the current declining trend—a trend 
that stems more from weakness of purpose, 
confusion of vision, underuse of talent, and 
lack of leadership, than from conditions 
beyond our control. 
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The tools at hand 


It is our conviction that the essential raw 
materials needed to reform our educational 
system are waiting to be mobilized through 
effective leadership: 

The natural abilities of the young that cry 
out to be developed and the undiminished 
concern of parents for the well-being of 
their children; 

The commitment of the Nation to high re- 
tention rates in schools and colleges and to 
full access to education for all; 

The persistent and authentic American 
dream that superior performance can raise 
one's state in life and shape one's own 
future; 

The dedication, against all odds, that 
keeps teachers serving in schools and col- 
leges, even as the rewards diminish; 

Our better understanding of learning and 
teaching and the implications of this knowl- 
edge for school practice, and the numerous 
examples of local success as a result of supe- 
rior effort and effective dissemination; 

The ingenuity of our policymakers, scien- 
tists, State and local educators, and scholars 
in formulating solutions once problems are 
better understood; 

The traditional belief that paying for edu- 
cation is an investment in ever-renewable 
human resources that are more durable and 
flexible than capital plant and equipment, 
and the availability in this country of suffi- 
cient financial means to invest in education; 

The equally sound tradition, from the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787 until today, 
that the Federal government should supple- 
ment State, local, and other resources to 
foster key national educational goals; and 

The voluntary efforts of individuals, busi- 
nesses, and parent and civic groups to coop- 
erate in strengthening educational pro- 
grams. 

These raw materials, combined with the 
unparalleled array of educational organiza- 
tions in America, offer us the possibility to 
create a Learning Society, in which public, 
private, and parochial schools; colleges and 
universities; vocational and technical 
schools and institutes; libraries; science cen- 
ters, museums, and other cultural institu- 
tions; and corporate training and retraining 
programs offer opportunities and choices 
for all to learn throughout life. 


The public's commitment 


Of all the tools at hand, the public's sup- 
port for education is the most powerful. In a 
message to a National Academy of Sciences 
meeting in May, 1982, President Reagan 
commented on this fact when he said: 

“This public awareness—and I hope public 
action—is long overdue. . . . This country 
was built on American respect for educa- 
tion. .. Our challenge now is to create a re- 
surgence of that thirst for education that 
typifies our Nation's history.“ 

The most recent (1982) Gallup Poll of the 
Public’s Attitudes Toward the Public 
Schools strongly supported a theme heard 
during our hearings: People are steadfast in 
their belief that education is the major 
foundation for the future strength of this 
country. They even considered education 
more important than developing the best in- 
dustrial system or the strongest military 
force, perhaps because they understood edu- 
cation as the cornerstone of both. They also 
held that education is “extremely impor- 
tant” to one’s future success, and that 
public education should be the top priority 
for additional Federal funds, Education oc- 
cupied first place among 12 funding catego- 
ries considered in the survey—above health 
care, welfare, and military defense, with 55 
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percent selecting public education as one of 
their first three choices. Very clearly, the 
public understands the primary importance 
of education as the foundation for a satisfy- 
ing life, an enlightened and civil society, a 
strong economy, and a secure Nation. 

At the same time, the public has no pa- 
tience with undemanding and superfluous 
high school offerings. In another survey, 
more than 75 percent of all those ques- 
tioned believed every student planning to go 
to college should take 4 years of mathemat- 
ics, English, history/U.S. government, and 
science, with more than 50 percent adding 2 
years each of a foreign language and eco- 
nomics or business. The public even sup- 
ports requiring much of this curriculum for 
students who do not plan to go to college. 
These standards far exceed the strictest 
high school graduation requirements of any 
State today, and they also exceed the admis- 
sion standards of all but a handful of our 
most selective colleges and universities. 

Another dimension of the public’s support 
offers the prospect of constructive reform. 
The best term to characterize it may simply 
be the honorable work “patriotism.” Citi- 
zens know intuitively what some of the best 
economists have shown in their research, 
that education is one of the chief engines of 
a society’s material well-being. They know, 
too, that education is the common bond of a 
pluralistic society and helps tie us to other 
cultures around the globe. Citizens also 
know in their bones that the safety of the 
United States depends principally on the 
wit, skill, and spirit of a self-confident 
people, today and tomorrow. It is, therefore, 
essential—especially in a period of long-term 
decline in educational achievement—for 
government at all levels to affirm its respon- 
sibility for nurturing the Nation's intellectu- 
al capital. 

And perhaps most important, citizens 
know and believe that the meaning of 
America to the rest of the world must be 
something better than it seems to many 
today. Americans like to think of this 
Nation as the preeminent country for gener- 
ating the great ideas and material benefits 
for all mankind. The citizen is dismayed at a 
steady 15-year decline in industrial produc- 
tivity, as one great American industry after 
another falls to world competition. The citi- 
zen wants the country to act on the behalf, 
expressed in our hearings and by the large 
majority in the Gallup Poll, that education 
should be at the top of the Nation's agenda. 

Findings 

We conclude that declines in educational 
performance are in large part the result of 
disturbing inadequacies in the way the edu- 
cational process itself is often conducted. 
The findings that follow, culled from a 
much more extensive list, reflect four im- 
portant aspects of the educational process: 
content, expectations, time, and teaching. 


Findings regarding content 


By content we mean the very stuff“ of 
education, the curriculum. Because of our 
concern about the curriculum, the Commis- 
sion examined patterns of courses high 
school students took in 1964-69 compared 
with course patterns in 1976-81. On the 
basis of these analyses we conclude: 

Secondary school curricula have been ho- 
mogenized, diluted, and diffused to the 
point that they no longer have a central 
purpose. In effect, we have a cafeteria-style 
curriculum in which the appetizers and des- 
serts can easily be mistaken for the main 
course. Students have migrated from voca- 
tional and college preparatory programs to 
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“general track“ courses in large numbers. 
The proportion of students taking a general 
program of study has increased from 12 per- 
cent in 1964 to 42 percent in 1979. 

This curricular smorgasbord, combined 
with extensive student choice, explains a 
great deal about where we find ourselves 
today. We offer intermediate algebra, but 
only 31 percent of our recent high school 
graduates complete it; we offer French I, 
but only 13 percent complete it; and we 
offer geography, but only 16 percent com- 
plete it. Calculus is available in schools en- 
rolling about 60 percent of all students, but 
only 6 percent of all students complete it. 

Twenty-five percent of the credits earned 
by general track high school students are in 
physical and health education, work experi- 
ence outside the school, remedial English 
and mathematics, and personal service and 
development courses, such as training for 
adulthood and marriage. 

Findings regarding expectations 

We define expectations in terms of the 
level of knowledge, abilities, and skills 
school and college graduates should possess. 
They also refer to the time, hard work, be- 
havior, self-discipline, and motivation that 
are essential for high student achievement. 
Such expectations are expressed to students 
in several different ways: 

by grades, which reflect the degree to 
which students demonstrate their mastery 
of subject matter; 

through high school and college gradua- 
tion requirements, which tell students 
which subjects are most important; 

by the presence or absence of rigorous ex- 
aminations requiring students to demon- 
strate their mastery of content and skill 
before receiving a diploma or a degree; 

by college admissions requirements, which 
reinforce high school standards; and 

by the difficulty of the subject matter stu- 
dents confront in their texts and assigned 
readings. 

Our analyses in each of these areas indi- 
cate notable deficiencies: 

The amount of homework for high school 
seniors has decreased (two-thirds report less 
than 1 hour a night) and grades have risen 
as average student achievement has been 
declining. 

In many other industrialized nations, 
courses in mathematics (other than arith- 
metic or general mathematics), biology, 
chemistry, physics, and geography start in 
grade 6 and are required of all students. The 
time spent on these subjects, based on class 
hours, is about three times that spent by 
even the most science-oriented U.S. stu- 
dents, i.e., those who select 4 years of sci- 
ence and mathematics in secondary school. 

A 1980 State-by-State survey of high 
school diploma requirements reveals that 
only eight States require high schools to 
offer foreign language instruction, but none 
requires students to take the courses. 
Thirty-five States require only 1 year of 
mathematics, and 36 require only 1 year of 
science for a diploma. 

In 13 States, 50 percent or more of the 
units required for high school graduation 
may be electives chosen by the student. 
Given this freedom to choose the substance 
of half or more of their education, many 
students opt for less demanding personal 
service courses, such as bachelor living. 

“Minimum competency" examinations 
(now required in 37 States) fall short of 
what is needed, as the “minimum” tends to 
become the “maximum,” thus lowering edu- 
cational standards for all. 
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One-fifth of all 4-year public colleges in 
the United States must accept every high 
school graduate within the State regardless 
of program followed or grades, thereby serv- 
ing notice to high school students that they 
can expect to attend college even if they do 
not follow a demaning course of study in 
high school or perform well. 

About 23 percent of our more selective col- 
leges and universities reported that their 
general level of selectivity declined during 
the 1970s, and 29 percent reported reducing 
the number of specific high school courses 
required for admission (usually by dropping 
foreign language requirements, which are 
now specified as a condition for admission 
by only one-fifth of our institutions of 
higher education). 

Too few experienced teachers and schol- 
ars are involved in writing textbooks. 
During the past decade or so a large number 
of texts have been “written down” by their 
publishers to ever-lower reading levels in re- 
sponse to perceived market demands. 

A recent study by Education Products In- 
formation Exchange revealed that a majori- 
ty of students were able to master 80 per- 
cent of the material in some of their sub- 
ject-matter texts before they had even 
opened the books. Many books do not chal- 
lenge the students to whom they are as- 
signed. 

Expenditures for textbooks and other in- 
structional materials have declined by 50 
percent over the past 17 years. While some 
recommend a level of spending on texts of 
between 5 and 10 percent of the operating 
costs of schools, the budgets for basal texts 
and related materials have been dropping 
during the past decade and half to only 0.7 
percent today. 

Findings regarding time 

Evidence presented to the Commission 
demonstrates three disturbing facts about 
the use that American schools and students 
make of time: (1) compared to other na- 
tions, American students spend much less 
time on school work; (2) time spent in the 
classroom and on homework is often used 
ineffectively; and (3) schools are not doing 
enough to help students develop either the 
study skills required to use time well or the 
willingness to spend more time on school 
work. 

In England and other industrialized coun- 
tries, it is not unusual for academic high 
school students to spend 8 hours a day at 
school, 220 days per year. In the United 
States, by contrast, the typical school day 
lasts 6 hours and the school year is 180 
days. 

In many schools, the time spent learning 
how to cook an drive counts as much toward 
a high school diploma as the time spent 
studying mathematics, English, chemistry, 
U.S. history, or biology. 

A study of the school week in the United 
States found that some schools provided 
students only 17 hours of academic instruc- 
tion during the week, and the average 
school provided about 22. 

A California study of individual class- 
rooms found that because of poor manage- 
ment of classroom time, some elementary 
students received only one-fifth of the in- 
struction others received in reading compre- 
hension. 

In most schools, the teaching of study 
skills is haphazard and unplanned. Conse- 
quently, many students complete high 
school and enter college without disciplined 
and systematic study habits. 
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Findings regarding teaching 

The Commission found that not enough 
of the academically able students are being 
attracted to teaching; that teacher prepara- 
tion programs need substantial improve- 
ment; that the professional working life of 
teachers is on the whole unacceptable; and 
that a serious shortage of teachers exists in 
key fields. 

Too many teachers are being drawn from 
the bottom quarter of graduating high 
school and college students. 

The teacher preparation curriculum is 
weighted heavily with courses in “educa- 
tional methods” at the expense of courses in 
subjects to be taught. A survey of 1,350 in- 
stitutions training teachers indicated that 
41 percent of the time of elementary school 
teacher candidates is spent in education 
courses, which reduces the amount of time 
available for subject matter courses. 

The average salary after 12 years of teach- 
ing is only $17,000 per year, and many 
teachers are required to supplement their 
income with part-time and summer employ- 
ment. In addition, individual teachers have 
little influence in such critical professional 
decisions as, for example, textbook selec- 
tion. 

Despite widespread publicity about an 
overpopulation of teachers, severe shortages 
of certain kinds of teachers exist: in the 
fields of mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages; and among specialists in educa- 
tion for gifted and talented, language mi- 
nority, and handicapped students. 

The shortage of teachers in mathematics 
and science is particularly severe. A 1981 
survey of 45 States revealed shortages of 
mathematics teachers in 43 States, critical 
shortages of earth sciences teachers in 33 
States, and of physics teachers everywhere. 

Half of the newly employed mathematics, 
science, and English teachers are not quali- 
fied to teach these subjects; fewer than one- 
third of U.S. high schools offer physies 
taught by qualified teachers. 


Recommendations 


In light of the urgent need for improve- 
ment, both immediate and long term, this 
Commission has agreed on a set of recom- 
mendations that the American people can 
begin to act on now, that can be implement- 
ed over the next several years, and that 
promise lasting reform. The topics are fa- 
miliar; there is little mystery about what we 
believe must be done. Many schools, dis- 
tricts, and States are already giving serious 
and constructive attention to these matters, 
even though their plans may differ from 
our recommendations in some details. 

We wish to note that we refer to public, 
private, and parochial schools and colleges 
alike. All are valuable national resources. 
Examples of actions similar to those recom- 
mended below can be found in each of them. 

We must emphasize that the variety of 
student aspirations, abilities, and prepara- 
tion requires that appropriate content be 
available to satisfy diverse needs. Attention 
must be directed to both the nature of the 
content available and to the needs of par- 
ticular learners. The most gifted students, 
for example, may need a curriculum en- 
riched and accelerated beyond even the 
needs of other students of high ability. 
Similarly, educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents may require special curriculum mate- 
rials, smaller classes, or individual tutoring 
to help them master the material presented. 
Nevertheless, there remains a common ex- 
pectation: We must demand the best effort 
and performance from all students, whether 
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they are gifted or less able, affluent, or dis- 
advantaged, whether destined for college, 
the farm, or industry. 

Our recommendations are based on the 
beliefs that everyone can learn, that every- 
one is born with an urge to learn which can 
be nurtured, that a solid high school educa- 
tion is within reach of virtually all, and that 
life-long learning will equip people with the 
skills required for new careers and for citi- 
zenship. 

Recommendation A: Content 


We recommend that State and local high 
school graduation requirements be strength- 
ened and that, at a minimum, all students 
seeking a diploma be required to lay the 
foundations in the Five New Basics by 
taking the following curriculum during 
their 4 years of high school: (a) 4 years of 
English; (b) 3 years of mathematics; (c) 3 
years of science; (d) 3 years of social studies; 
and (e) one-half year of computer science. 
For the college bound, 2 years of foreign 
language in high school are strongly recom- 
mended in addition to those taken earlier. 

Whatever the student's educational or 
work objectives, knowledge of the New 
Basics is the foundation of success for the 
after-school years, and, therefore, forms the 
core of the modern curriculum. A high level 
of shared education in these Basics, togeth- 
er with work in the fine and performing arts 
and foreign languages, constitutes the mind 
and spirit of our culture. The following Im- 
plementing Recommendations are intended 
as illustrative descriptions. They are includ- 
ed here to clarify what we mean by the es- 
sentials of a strong curriculum. 


Implementing recommendations 


1. The teaching of English in high school 
should equip graduates to: (a) comprehend, 
interpret, evaluate, and use what they read; 
(b) write well-organized, effective papers; (c) 
listen effectively and discuss ideas intelli- 


gently; and (d) know our literary heritage 
and how it enhances imagination and ethi- 
cal understanding, and how it relates to the 
customs, ideas, and values of today’s life and 
culture. 

2. The teaching of mathematics in high 
school should equip graduates to: (a) under- 
stand geometric and algebraic concepts; (b) 
understand elementary probability and sta- 
tistics; (c) apply mathematics in everyday 
situations; and (d) estimate, approximate, 
measure, and test the accuracy of their cal- 
culations. In addition to the traditional se- 
quence of studies available for college- 
bound students, new, equally demanding 
mathematics curricula need to be developed 
for those who do not plan to continue their 
formal education immediately. 

3. The teaching of science in high school 
should provide graduates with an introduc- 
tion to: (a) the concepts, laws, and processes 
of the physical and biological sciences; (b) 
the methods of scientific inquiry and rea- 
soning: (c) the application of scientific 
knowledge to everyday life; and (d) the 
social and environmental implications of sci- 
entific and technological development. Sci- 
ence courses must be revised and updated 
for both the college-bound and those not in- 
tending to go to college. An example of such 
work is in the American Chemical Society's 
“Chemistry in the Community” program. 

4. The teaching of social studies in high 
school should be designed to: (a) enable stu- 
dents to fix their places and possibilities 
within the larger social and cultural struc- 
ture; (b) understand the broad sweep of 
both ancient and contemporary ideas that 
have shaped our world; (c) understand the 
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fundamentals of how our economic system 
works and how our political system func- 
tions; and (d) grasp the difference between 
free and repressive societies. An understand- 
ing of each of these areas is requisite to the 
informed and committed exercise of citizen- 
ship in our free society. 

5. The teaching of computer science in 
high school should equip graduates to: (a) 
understand the computer as an information, 
computation, and communication device; (b) 
use the computer in the study of the other 
Basics and for personal and work-related 
purposes; and (c) understand the world of 
computers, electronics, and related technol- 
ogies. 

In addition to the New Basics, other im- 
portant curriculum matters must also be ad- 
dressed. 

6. Achieving proficiency in a foreign lan- 
guage ordinarily requires from 4 to 6 years 
of study and should, therefore, be started in 
the elementary grades. We believe it is de- 
sirable that students achieve such proficien- 
cy because study of a foreign language in- 
troduces students to non-English-speaking 
cultures, heightens awareness and compre- 
hension of one’s native tongue, and serves 
the Nation's needs in commerce, diplomacy, 
defense, and education. 

7. The high school curriculum should also 
provide students with programs requiring 
rigorous effort in subjects that advance stu- 
dents’ personal, educational, and occupa- 
tional goals, such as the fine and perform- 
ing arts and vocational education. These 
areas complement the New Basics, and they 
should demand the same level of perform- 
ance as the Basics. 

8. The curriculum in the crucial eight 
grades leading to the high school years 
should be specifically designed to provide a 
sound base for study in those and later 
years in such areas as English language de- 
velopment and writing, computational and 
problem solving skills, science, social stud- 
ies, foreign language, and the arts. These 
years should foster an enthusiasm for learn- 
ing and the development of the individual's 
gifts and talents. 

9. We encourage the continuation of ef- 
forts by groups such as the American Chem- 
ical Society, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Modern 
Language Association, and the National 
Councils of Teachers of English and Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, to revise, update, im- 
prove, and make available new and more di- 
verse curricular materials. We applaud the 
consortia of educators and scientific, indus- 
trial, and scholarly societies that cooperate 
to improve the school curriculum. 

Recommendation B: Standards and 
Expectations 


We recommend that schools, colleges, and 
universities adopt more rigorous and meas- 
urable standards, and higher expectations, 
for academic performance and student con- 
duct, and that 4-year colleges and universi- 
ties raise their requirements for admission. 
This will help students do their best educa- 
tionally with challenging materials in an en- 
vironment that supports learning and au- 
thentic accomplishment. 


Implementing recommendations 


1. Grades should be indicators of academic 
achievement so they can be relied on as evi- 
dence of a student's readiness for further 
study. 

2. Four-year colleges and universities 
should raise their admissions requirements 
and advise all potential applicants of the 
standards for admission in terms of specific 
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courses required, performance in these 
areas, and levels of achievement on stand- 
ardized achievement tests in each of the five 
Basics and, where applicable, foreign lan- 
guages. 

3. Standardized tests of achievement (not 
to be confused with aptitude tests) should 
be administered at major transition points 
from one level of schooling to another and 
particularly from high school to college or 
work. The purposes of these tests would be 
to: (a) certify the student’s credentials; (b) 
identify the need for remedial intervention; 
and (c) identify the opportunity for ad- 
vanced or accelerated work. The tests 
should be administered as part of a nation- 
wide (but not Federal) system of State and 
local standardized tests. This system should 
include other diagnostic procedures that 
assist teachers and students to evaluate stu- 
dent progress. 

4. Textbooks and other tools of learning 
and teaching should be upgraded and updat- 
ed to assure more rigorous content. We call 
upon university scientists, scholars, and 
members of professional societies, in col- 
laboration with master teachers, to help in 
this task, as they did in the post-Sputnik 
era. They should assist willing publishers in 
developing the products or publish their 
own alternatives where there are persistent 
inadequacies. 

5. In considering textbooks for adoption, 
States and school districts should: (a) evalu- 
ate texts and other materials on their abili- 
ty to present rigorous and challenging mate- 
rial clearly; and (b) require publishers to 
furnish evaluation data on the material's ef- 
fectiveness. 

6. Because no textbook in anyt subject can 
be geared to the needs of all students, funds 
should be made available to support text de- 
velopment in “thin-market” areas, such as 
those for disadvantaged students, the learn- 
ing disabled, and the gifted and talented. 

7. To assure quality, all publishers should 
furnish evidence of the quality and appro- 
priateness of textbooks, based on results 
from field trials and credible evaluations. In 
view of the enormous numbers and varieties 
of texts available, more widespread con- 
sumer information services for purchasers 
are badly needed. 

8. New instructional materials should re- 
flect the most current applications of tech- 
nology in appropriate curriculum areas, the 
best scholarship in each discipline, and re- 
search in learning and teaching. 

Recommendation C: Time 

We recommend that significantly more 
time be devoted to learning the New Basics, 
This will require more effective use of the 
existing school day, a longer school day, ora 
lengthened school year. 


Implementing recommendations 


1. Students in high schools should be as- 
signed far more homework than is now the 
case. 

2. Instruction in effective study and work 
skills, which are essential if school and inde- 
pendent time is to be used efficiently, 
should be introduced in the early grades 
and continued throughout the student’s 
schooling. 

3. School districts and State legislatures 
should strongly consider 7-hour school days, 
as well as a 200- to 220-day school year. 

4. The time available for learning should 
be expanded through better classroom man- 
agement and organization of the school day. 
If necessary, additional time should be 
found to meet the special needs of slow 
learners, the gifted, and others who need 
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more instructional diversity than can be ac- 
commodated during a conventional school 
day or school year. 

5. The burden on teachers for maintaining 
discipline should be reduced through the de- 
velopment of firm and fair codes of student 
conduct that are enforced consistently, and 
by considering alternative classrooms, pro- 
grams, and schools to meet the needs of con- 
tinually disruptive students. 

6. Attendance policies with clear incen- 
tives and sanctions should be used to reduce 
the amount of time lost through student ab- 
senteeism and tardiness. 

7. Administrative burdens on the teacher 
and related intrusions into the school day 
should be reduced to add time for teaching 
and learning. 

8. Placement and grouping of students, as 
well as promotion and graduation policies, 
should be guided by the academic progress 
of students and their instructional needs, 
rather than by rigid adherence to age. 


Recommendation D: Teaching 


This recommendation consists of seven 
parts. Each is intended to improve the prep- 
aration of teachers or to make teaching a 
more rewarding and respected profession. 
Each of the seven standards on its own and 
should not be considered solely as an imple- 
menting recommendation. 

1. Persons preparing to teach should be 
required to meet high educational stand- 
ards, to demonstrate an aptitude for teach- 
ing, and to demonstrate competance in an 
academic discipline. Colleges and universi- 
ties offering teacher preparation programs 
should be judged by how well their gradu- 
ates meet these criteria. 

2. Salaries for the teaching profession 
should be increased and should be profes- 
sionally competitive, market-sensitive, and 
performance-based. Salary, promotion, 
tenure, and retention decisions should be 
tied to an effective evaluation system that 
includes peer review so that superior teach- 
ers can be rewarded, average ones encour- 
aged, and poor ones either improved or ter- 
minated. 

3. School boards should adopt an 11- 
month contract for teachers. This would 
ensure time for curriculum and professional 
development, programs for students with 
special needs, and a more adequate level of 
teacher compensation. 

4. School boards, administrators, and 
teachers should cooperate to develop career 
ladders for teachers that distinguish among 
the beginning instructor, the experienced 
teacher, and the master teacher. 

5. Substantial nonschool personnel re- 
sources should be employed to help solve 
the immediate problem of the shortage of 
mathematics and science teachers. Qualified 
individuals including recent graduates with 
mathematics and science degrees, graduate 
students, and industrial and retired scien- 
tists could, with appropriate preparation, 
immediately begin teaching in these fields. 
A number of our leading science centers 
have the capacity to begin educating and re- 
training teachers immediately. Other areas 
of critical teacher need, such as English, 
must also be addressed. 

6. Incentives, such as grants and loans, 
should be made available to attract out- 
standing students to the teaching profes- 
sion, particularly in those areas of critical 
shortage. 

7. Master teachers should be involved in 
designing teacher preparation programs and 
in supervising teachers during their proba- 
tionary years. 
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Recommendation E: Leadership and Fiscal 
Support 

We recommend that citizens across the 
Nation hold educators and elected officials 
responsible for providing the leadership nec- 
essary to achieve these reforms, and that 
citizens provide the fiscal support and sta- 
bility required to bring about the reforms 
we propose. 

Implementing recommendations 


1. Principals and superintendents must 
play a crucial leadership role in developing 
school and community support for the re- 
forms we propose, and school boards must 
provide them with the professional develop- 
ment and other support required to carry 
out their leadership role effectively. The 
Commission stresses the distinction between 
leadership skills involving persuasion, set- 
ting goals and developing community con- 
sensus behind them, and managerial and su- 
pervisory skills, Although the latter are nec- 
essary, we believe that school boards must 
consciously develop leadership skills at the 
school and district levels if the reforms we 
propose are to be achieved. 

2. State and local officials, including 
school board members, governors, and legis- 
lators, have the primary responsibility for 
financing and governing the schools, and 
should incorporate the reforms we propose 
in their educational policies and fiscal plan- 
ning. 

3. The Federal government, in cooperation 
with States and localities, should help meet 
the needs of key groups of students such as 
the gifted and talented, the socioeconomi- 
cally disadvantaged, minority and language 
minority students, and the handicapped. In 
combination these groups include both na- 
tional resources and the Nation's youth who 
are most at risk. 

4. In addition, we believe the Federal gov- 
ernment’s role includes several functions of 
national consequence that States and local- 
ities alone are unlikely to be able to meet: 
protecting constitutional and civil rights for 
students and school personnel; collecting 
data, statistics, and information about edu- 
cation generally; supporting curriculum im- 
provement and research on teaching, learn- 
ing, and the management of schools; sup- 
porting teacher training in areas of critical 
shortage or key national needs; and provid- 
ing student financial assistance and re- 
search and graduate training. We believe 
the assistance of the Federal government 
should be provided with a minimum of ad- 
ministrative burden and intrusiveness. 

5. The Federal government has the pri- 
mary responsibility to indentify the nation- 
al interest in education. It should also help 
fund and support effors to protect and pro- 
mote that interest. It must provide the na- 
tional leadership to ensure that the Nation's 
public and private resources are marshaled 
to address the issues discussed in this 
report. 

6. This Commission calls upon educators, 
parents, and public officials at all levels to 
assist in bringing about the educational 
reform proposed in this report. We also call 
upon citizens to provide the financial sup- 
port necessary to accomplish these pur- 
poses. Excellence costs. But in the long run 
mediocrity costs far more. 

America can do it 


Despite the obstacles and difficulties that 
inhibit the pursuit of superior educational 
attainment, we are confident, with history 
as our guide, that we can meet our goal. The 
American educational system has responded 
to previous challenges with remarkable suc- 
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cess. In the 19th century our land-grant col- 
leges and universities provided the research 
and training that developed our Nation's 
natural resources and the rich agricultural 
bounty of the American farm. From the late 
1800s through mid-20th century, American 
schools provided the educated workforce 
needed to seal the success of the Industrial 
Revolution and to provide the margin of vie- 
tory in two world wars. In the early part of 
this century and continuing to this very 
day, our schools have absorbed vast waves 
of immigrants and educated them and their 
children to productive citizenship. Similarly, 
the Nation's Black colleges have provided 
opportunity and undergraduate education 
to the vast majority of college-educated 
Black Americans. 

More recently, our institutions of higher 
education have provided the scientists and 
skilled technicians who helped us transcend 
the boundaries of our planet. In the last 30 
years, the schools have been a major vehicle 
for expanded social opportunity, and now 
graduate 75 percent of our young people 
from high school. Indeed, the proportion of 
Americans of college age enrolled in higher 
education is nearly twice that of Japan and 
far exceeds other nations such as France, 
West Germany, and the Soviet Union. 
Moreover, when international comparisons 
were last made a decade ago, the top 9 per- 
cent of American students compared favor- 
ably in achievement with their peers in 
other countries. 

In addition, many large urban areas in 
recent years report that average student 
achievement in elementary schools is im- 
proving. More and more schools are also of- 
fering advanced placement programs and 
programs for gifted and talented students, 
and more and more students are enrolling in 
them. 

We are the inheritors of a past that gives 
us every reason to believe that we will suc- 
ceed. 


A word to parents and students 


The task of assuring the success of our 
recommendations does not fall to the 
schools and colleges alone. Obviously, facul- 
ty members and administrators, along with 
policymakers and the mass media, will play 
a crucial role in the reform of the educa- 
tional system. But even more important is 
the role of parents and students, and to 
them we speak directly. 


To parents 


You know that you cannot confidently 
launch your children into today’s world 
unless they are of strong character and well- 
educated in the use of language, science, 
and mathematics. They must possess a deep 
respect for intelligence, achievement, and 
learning, and the skills needed to use them; 
for setting goals; and for disciplined work. 
That respect must be accompanied by an in- 
tolerance for the shoddy and second-rate 
masquerading as good enough.” 

You have the right to demand for your 
children the best our schools and colleges 
can provide. Your vigilance and your refusal 
to be satisfied with less than the best are 
the imperative first step. But your right toa 
proper education for your children carries a 
double responsibility. As surely as you are 
your child's first and most influential teach- 
er, your child's ideas about education and its 
significance begin with you. You must be a 
living example of what you expect your chil- 
dren to honor and to emulate. Moreover, 
you bear a responsibility to participate ac- 
tively in your child’s education. You should 
encourage more diligent study and discour- 
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age satisfaction with mediocrity and the at- 
titude that says let it slide“: monitor your 
child’s study; encourage good study habits; 
encourage your child to take more demand- 
ing rather than less demanding courses; 
nurture your child’s curiosity, creativity, 
and confidence; and be an active participant 
in the work of the schools. Above all, exhib- 
it a commitment to continued learning in 
your own life. Finally, help your children 
understand that excellence in education 
cannot be achieved without intellectual and 
moral integrity coupled with hard work and 
commitment. Children will look to their 
parents and teachers as models of such vir- 
tues. 


To students 


You forfeit your chance for life at its full- 
est when you withhold your best effort in 
learning. When you give only the minimum 
to learning, you receive only the minimum 
in return. Even with your parents’ best ex- 
ample and your teachers’ best efforts, in the 
end it is your work that determines how 
much and how well you learn. When you 
work to your full capacity, you can hope to 
attain the knowledge and skills that will 
enable you to create your future and control 
your destiny. If you do not, you will have 
your future thrust upon you by others. 
Take hold of your life, apply your gifts and 
talents, work with dedication and self-disci- 
pline. Have high expectations for yourself 
and convert every challenge into an oppor- 
tunity. 

A final word 

This is not the first or only commission on 
education, and some of our findings are 
surely not new, but old business that now at 
last must be done. For no one can doubt 
that the United States is under challenge 
from many quarters. 

Children born today can expect to gradu- 
ate from high school in the year 2000. We 
dedicate our report not only to these chil- 
dren, but also to those now in school and 
others to come. We firmly believe that a 
movement of America’s schools in the direc- 
tion called for by our recommendations will 
prepare these children for far more effec- 
tive lives in a far stronger America. 

Our final word, perhaps better character- 
ized as a plea, is that all segments of our 
population give attention to the implemen- 
tation of our recommendations. Our present 
plight did not appear overnight, and the re- 
sponsibility for our current situation is 
widespread. Reform of our educational 
system will take time and unwavering com- 
mitment. It will require equally widespread, 
energetic, and dedicated action. For exam- 
ple, we call upon the National Academy of 
Sciences, National Academy of Engineering, 
Institute of Medicine, Science Service, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Social Science 
Research Council, American Council of 
Learned Societies, National Endowment for 
the Humanities, National Endowment for 
the Arts, and other scholarly, scientific, and 
learned societies for their help in this 
effort. Help should come from students 
themselves; from parents, teachers, and 
school boards; from colleges and universi- 
ties; from local, State, and Federal officials; 
from teachers’ and administrators’ organiza- 
tions; from industrial and labor councils; 
and from other groups with interest in and 
responsibility for educational reform. 

It is their America, and the America of all 
of us, that is at risk; it is to each of us that 
this imperative is addressed. It is by our 
willingness to take up the challenge, and 
our resolve to see it through, that America's 
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place in the world will be either secured or 
forfeited. Americans have succeeded before 
and so we shall again. 


CORNELIUS SCHNEIDER 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to recognize Cornelius 
“Cornie” Schneider, national adjutant 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
U.S.A., who passed away recently. A 
veteran of the Second World War and 
a distinguished member of the organi- 
zation ever since, he will be painfully 
missed by all who were fortunate 
enough to know him. 

I ask unanimous consent that a 
press release issued by the Bronx 
County Council for the Jewish War 
Veterans, U.S.A. at the time of Mr. 
Schneider’s death be printed in the 
RecorpD in order that it be preserved 
for his family, friends, and many ad- 
mirers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Everyone who knew him was saddened 
and shocked when Cornelius Cornie“ 
Schneider, National Adjutant of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the U.S.A. suddenly passed 
away recently. He was well known through- 
out the County, City, State and Nationally 
for his efforts on behalf of veterans and 
those in dire need in every walk of life. 

He was a graduate of Bronx P.S. 44, 
Evander Childs High School and N.Y.U. 
School of Commerce where he belonged to 
Alpha Phi Sigma Fraternity. He received his 
degree in accounting in 1940 and was a 
member of the student Hall of Fame and 
Who's Who in Collegiate America. 

He served in the U.S. Armed Forces and 
immediately after being honorably dis- 
charged in 1945. “Cornie” joined the Jewish 
War Veterans to begin a long and distin- 
guished career in the Jewish War Veterans 
organization. He held the following posi- 
tions—Commander Ehrlich Levy Post #82, 
Bronx County Commander, Department of 
New York Commander, Second Regional 
National Commander, National Executive 
Committeeman and his last title was Na- 
tional Adjutant. 

His entire life was devoted to the Jewish 
War Veterans. He was also a member of the 
American Legion and the Bronx Voiture 40- 
8. He was a Commander of the Bronx Me- 
morial and Executive Committee which 
comprises all of the veteran organizations in 
Bronx County. Through all of this, he still 
remained Quartermaster of his Post and 
Bronx County as well as Auditor for Depart- 
ment of New York. 

“Cornie” and his wife Jeanette were the 
first husband and wife team to be Com- 
mander of Bronx County Council and Presi- 
dent of the Bronx County Ladies Auxiliary 
at the same time—the first such team in all 
of New York State. 

Politically, he was campaign manager for 
Joseph Periconi's successful bid for Bronx 
Borough President and later served as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the Borough Presi- 
dent. 

Cornie was a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Violet Park Jewish Center 
and involved himself in many community 
activities of interest to Jews and non-Jews 
alike. During his lifetime he amassed over 
300 awards and citations. 
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He is survived by his wife Jeanette, daugh- 
ters Susan and Edna, brothers Harold and 
Bernard, grandson Jason and son-in-law 
John Gruen. 

His friends in and out of the Jewish War 
Veterans have started a fund in his name 
for the Jewish Chapel to be built at the 
West Point Military Academy, a project 
very dear to his heart. His friends who wish 
to donate can make checks payable to 
Bronx County Jewish War Veterans, 851 
Grand Concouse, Bronx, N.Y. 10451. 


ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate that we approach the 25th 
anniversary of the passage of the 
Alaska statehood bill in the Senate on 
June 30, 1958. The battle for Alaska 
statehood took many years, but by 
1958 public awareness of the tremen- 
dous natural resources of Alaska’s 
land and its people had increased to a 
fever pitch. Newspaper editorials and 
articles urged passage of Alaska’s 
statehood bill and rallied substantial 
support for our cause. 

It was my privilege to serve as assist- 
ant to the Secretary and legislative 
counsel to the Department of Interior 
under Fred Seaton, the Secretary of 
Interior, at the time of our statehood 
fight. Fred Seaton, a former Senator 
from Nebraska, was an outspoken sup- 
porter of Alaska statehood. He made 
many trips to Alaska, and, in fact, was 
in Alaska when the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the statehood bill on 


May 28, 1958. 

Secretary Seaton outlined the facts 
in favor of statehood for both Alaska 
and Hawaii in an article which ap- 


peared in the Washington Star on 
March 14, 1958. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII 
(By Fred A. Seaton) 


It is a rare privilege to author a guest 
column for my long-time friend, Thomas L. 
Stokes, although I genuinely regret the cir- 
cumstances which give rise to this opportu- 
nity to address his thousands of readers. 

The subject I'd like to bring to your atten- 
tion today is the proposal that the Territo- 
ries of Alaska and Hawaii be granted state- 
hood in the current session of the Congress. 
The Eisenhower administration is whole- 
heartedly supporting statehood for both 
territories, and I very much hope that we 
can marshal sufficient bipartisan support in 
the Congress to achieve our objective. 

Although the battle for statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii has been going on for 
many years, it does appear that prospects 
for success are brighter now than they have 
ever been. There is increased public under- 
standing in the United States of the true 
facts concerning the two territories and a 
consequent increased public demand that 
both be admitted to statehood. 

While the decision is one solely within the 
power of Congress to make, I devoutly hope 
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the statehood bills will be kept separate so 
that each of the territories can be judged on 
its own merits by each member of the Con- 
gress. 

This year the congressional leadership ap- 
parently believes that the case of Alaska 
should be considered first. While I have no 
objection to that, I do believe that it is both 
desirable and fair that the leadership give 
public assurance that Hawaiian statehood 
will be brought up for a vote in both houses 
immediately following consideration of the 
Alaska bill. 

Fear that Alaska would not be considered 
was one of the considerations which 
prompted the Senate to vote to join the two 
bills in 1954. That action tolled the death 
knell for any hope for statehood in the 83d 
session of the Congress. 

To combine the bills in this session prob- 
ably would have the same undesirable 
effect. Yet it is understandable that unless 
the friends of Hawaiian statehood are as- 
sured of consideration for their bill soon 
after Alaska, history may repeat itself. 

In this year’s budget message, the Presi- 
dent again voiced his complete support for 
statehood for both territories. In action con- 
sistent with the President's request and the 
platforms of both major political parties, 
the Department of the Interior has done ev- 
erything is can to further the cause of state- 
hood for both Alaska and Hawaii. Statehood 
for either, I firmly believe, should be a non- 
partisan subject. Partisanship in this area of 
debate serves no good purpose; it can only 
cloud the real issues and hinder constructive 
efforts to deal with them. 

Simple justice demands that both territo- 
ries be admitted to the Union now. 

As for myself, I haven't the slightest con- 
cern about who, or which political party, 
gets the credit for Hawaiian or Alaskan 
statehood. Whether Republicans or Demo- 
crats, the people of both territories are 
Americans, and they are entitled to full citi- 
zenship. I know of nothing in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which gives prefer- 
ence to one political party or the other or, 
more importantly, sets up political party af- 
filiation as a test of fitness for statehood. 

Among the valid tests is this one: Do most 
of the residents of the territory under con- 
sideration favor statehood? 

The record is crystal clear on this point. 

The proposed Alaskan constitution was 
ratified in 1956 by an overwhelming vote. 
Moreover, the last three territorial legisla- 
tures passed memorials urging statehood. 

My own travels in Alaska as Secretary of 
the Interior have confirmed and strength- 
ened my earlier view, expressed as a 
member of the United States Senate in 
1952, that Alaska is ready for admission to 
the Union and that the majority of its 
people earnestly want statehood at the ear- 
liest possible moment. 

Many of the arguments against the admis- 
sion of Alaska have a familiar ring. When 
admission to the Union was sought for my 
home State of Nebraska in 1867 (the year 
the United States purchased Seward's so- 
called Alaskan “icebox” for $7.2 million), ob- 
jections were made that the Nebraska popu- 
lation was insufficient to support statehood 
and that the burden of State government 
was being forced upon the residents of the 
territory against their will. 

If such specious arguments, now raised in 
the Alaska debate, had been accepted in 
1867, one can only imagine in what stage 
the development of the West—and indeed 
the United States as a whole—would be 
today. 
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The arguments for admission of Hawaii 
are equally persuasive; the objections are 
equally time-worn. From the standpoint of 
population, wealth and economic develop- 
ment, Hawaii has met every test for state- 
hood. Its people have been loyal citizens of 
the United states for more than half a cen- 
tury. 

This is the year to end the long frustra- 
tion of their hopes. With their fellow Amer- 
icans in Alaska, they are ready to take on 
the full rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. Both Alaska and Hawaii are more than 
able to pay their way as full-fledged mem- 
bers of the Union. As never before, we have 
reason to expect they will soon be able to do 
so, as citizens of the 49th and 50th Ameri- 
can States. 


THE NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
today, May 5, 1983, has been pro- 
claimed as the National Day of Prayer, 
and I can think of no better way for 
Americans of different faiths to unite 
as one voice to ask God’s continued 
blessings upon our land. 

Prayer is an essential element of this 
Nation’s spiritual health and indeed, a 
source of great strength for all individ- 
uals. God revealed long ago how 
prayer plays a vital role in the life of a 
nation and its people. In the Old Tes- 
tament of the Bible, specifically in 
Second Chronicles, chapter 7, He said, 

If my people, who are called by my name, 
shall humble themselves . . and pray, then 
will I hear from heaven, I will forgive their 
sins, and heal their land. 

Mr. President, because prayer is 
such an important activity in the life 
of a nation and an individual, it is my 
sincere hope that a constitutional 
amendment to allow voluntary prayer 
in public schools will be passed during 
the 98th Congress. On March 24, 1983, 
I introduced this proposal, at the re- 
quest of the administration, and it is 
now being considered by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

The Founding Fathers understood 
well the value of prayer. Indeed, they 
incorporated religious freedoms as a 
part of America’s constitutional and 
political fabric, recognizing that reli- 
gion is, and always has been, a vital 
part of our lives. 

For this reason, I strongly support a 
constitutional amendment to allow 
voluntary prayer, and I am pleased to 
recognize the National Day of Prayer. 
May Americans today, and every day, 
take time out to seek God’s guidance 
and blessings for their lives and for 
our land. 


A TRIBUTE TO TURNER CAT- 
LEDGE, FORMER EXECUTIVE 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK 
TIMES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
last month, one of the true giants of 
American journalism, Turner Cat- 
ledge, passed away at the age of 82. 
His friends and colleagues greatly 
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mourn his death, and I thought it ap- 
propriate that a tribute to this man 
who was the first executive editor of 
the New York Times—be included in 
the RECORD. 

Turner Catledge was a man who 
commanded and received the respect 
of his colleagues not only at the 
Times, but in news organizations 
throughout the country. Indeed, in my 
home State of South Carolina, there 
are those who fondly remember 
Turner Catledge and his accomplish- 
ments in the newspaper industry. 

Mr. President, Turner Catledge 
joined the New York Times as a re- 
porter in 1929 and during his 39 years 
of service there, he moved up through 
the ranks to become executive editor 
and head of news operations for one of 
the world’s most widely circulated 
publications. 

During Mr. Catledge’s tenure as ex- 
ecutive editor, the Times compiled a 
proud record of achievement, earning 
10 of journalism’ most coveted and 
prestigious awards—the Pulitzer Prize. 
He is also remembered for revamping 
the style of the Times, improving its 
readability and appearance. 

Perhaps the most publicized of his 
achievements, however, was Turner 
Catledge’s battle against ‘advocacy 
journalism,“ that is, editorializing in 
the news columns. At a time when 
many reporters considered it their per- 
sonal responsibility to criticize Ameri- 
can foreign policy in Southeast Asia in 
the news, Turner Catledge clung 
steadfastly to the ideal that the mis- 
sion of the news columns of a newspa- 
per were not to change events, just to 
report them—in other words, restrict 
advocacy journalism to the editorial 
page. 

Mr. President, so that my colleagues 
can learn more about the life of this 
talented and courageous man. I ask 
unanimous consent that two articles 
from the New York Times and the 
Washington Post be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1983] 
TURNER CATLEDGE 


A born storyteller, Turner Catledge would 
surely start his own remarkable tale, in per- 
fect Mississippi pitch, with his parents: 
Willie Anna Turner, stalwart protector of 
family and fierce stoker of its ambition, Lee 
Johnston Catledge, failure at business but 
well-read, shrewd student of the courthouse 
gang. Thus endowed, Turner Catledge trav- 
eled from the dust of the Old South to the 
patina of Washington and New York, 
charming all in his path and making a pro- 
fession of curiosity and undertaking. 

More narrator than critic, he landed for- 
tuitously among us, where the stock in 
trade is impartial coverage of the news, and 
rose to direct that coverage for three pub- 
lishers. In ways that even insiders could not 
always see, he was our medium of change— 
change in the leadership of The Times, the 
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style of The Times, the scope of The Times. 
We salute Turner at his death, as we did in 
life, because all that we are, he decidedly 
helped us to become. 

Conceived a Democrat and reared a pro- 
gressive, Turner Catledge was also a natural 
foe of partisanship. People and politics were 
much too interesting to dismiss with glib 
judgment; he saw merit in the boss of Mem- 
phis and in the rogues of Congress. Maybe 
the world didn’t make good sense, but it 
made news. 

That's why he found The Times so conge- 
nial, and its entire family found him the 
same. Poised between two generations of 
owners, he held fast to the values of one 
while he set the pace for the innovations of 
the next. Make no small plans was his 
motto; sneak them through was his style. 

When hired in 1929, he bought The Times 
each day to practice “those long, cumber- 
some sentences.“ As always, he mastered 
the system, then set about altering it. The 
best newspaper writing is like a letter to a 
friend,” he'd say, or to a curious but some- 
what dumb younger brother.“ Thus came 
publisher's prizes for writing; in-house cri- 
tiques of writing; rapid advancement for 
writing. He was delighted to take the result 
while letting associates take much of the 
credit. 

With his sense of story came a sense of 
history, particularly about the revolution in 
the South. He also thought New York so- 
phisticates could learn a thing or two about 
life in the rest of America, and indeed their 
own neighborhoods. And as television took 
bulletins away from newspapers, he under- 
stood that serious readers would want the 
story behind the story (‘‘New Analysis”) and 
the people behind it (“Man in the News““). 

“A reader is informed when he’s not sur- 
prised,” he'd insist. To the extent that 
social conflicts arise because people are un- 
informed, responsibility lies uncomfortably 
close to our newsrooms.” In the office he 
was a gentle goad, but to all the world he 
was our fierce protector. And he kept the 
shrewdest eye on every courthouse gang. 

Deceptively simple, sometimes recklessly 
candid, Turner Catledge practiced a rare 
combination of perception and compassion. 
Among the family that guides The Times 
and all his colleagues, the stories of his 
journey will never cease. The pain will be no 
longer to hear him drawl us one better. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 28, 1983] 


TURNER CATLEDGE DIES; Ex-Epitor oF NEw 
YORK TIMES 

New Or.eans.—Turner Catledge, the first 
executive editor of The New York Times 
and head of its news operations from the 
end of the Korean War through most of the 
Vietnam War, died Wednesday at his home 
here. He was 82. 

Mr. Catledge, a resident of New Orleans 
since his retirement from The Times on 
April 30, 1970, suffered a stroke in late Feb- 
ruary and had been in declining health 
since. 

He joined The Times as a reporter in 1929 
and left as a vice president after 39 years of 
service broken only by a stint on the Chica- 
go Sun as chief correspondent and editor 
from 1941 to 1943. 

During his 19 years as the paper's No. 1 
news executive, The Times won 10 Pulitzer 
Prizes. At the same time, Mr. Catledge said, 
the paper became “lighter in appearance 
and more inviting to read.“ 

The worldwide news-gathering army he 
commanded was about 800 strong and gen- 
erated as many as 2 million words a day to 
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be pared down to fit about 170,000 words 
worth of space. 

Mr. Catledge, a foe of advocacy journalism 
that beguiled some young reporters of the 
Vietnam era, declared in a retirement inter- 
view, We're not God's anointed . . . I think 
we should put the emphasis on the code of 
objective, fair reporting of the news.” 

He broadened The Times’ daily fare to in- 
clude a regular man-in-the-news feature, 
frequent news analyses and a thrice-weekly 
local column and encouraged investigative 
reporting. 

“A riot does not begin with a wild, agita- 
tional speech in Harlem or a protest march 
along Beale Street.“ he said in a speech. It 
begins long before [and] among the great 
causes of these eruptions which we report 
so diligently are civil indifference and 
middle-aged nearsightedness.” 

Mr. Catledge was appointed managing 
editor in 1951 after the death of Edwin 
James, and took over a news operation frag- 
mented by what chroniclers have described 
as jealously guarded little internal empires. 

With the publisher's backing, he estab- 
lished his authority as the top figure in the 
chain of command in news matters and as- 
serted more control over the paper's Wash- 
ington bureau. 

The post of executive editor was created 
for Mr. Catledge in 1964, when the previous- 
ly separate Sunday department came under 
his sway. He was named a vice president and 
member of the board four years later. 

Mr. Catledge was born in Ackerman, Miss. 
He graduated from Mississippi State Univer- 
sity (then Mississippi A&M) and began his 
career on a weekly newspaper in Mississippi. 
He spent three years on the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal and two years 
on the Baltimore Sun before joining The 
Times in 1929. 

After five months on the New York staff 
of The Times. he was assigned to Washing- 
ton. For the next decade he covered Capitol 
Hill and the White House. 

A courtly man of gentle wit delivered with 
a slight drawl, Mr. Catledge became a 
member of Vice President John Nance Gar- 
ner's Board of Education.” It was a group 
that met regularly at day’s end to “strike a 
blow for liberty,” and its weapon was 
burbon and branch water. 

Mr. Catledge was president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors in 1961 
and served on the Pulitzer Prize Advisory 
Committee. He collaborated with Joseph 
Alsop in 1938 on The 168 Days,” a book on 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt's attempt 
to pack the Supreme Court. His autobiogra- 
phy, “My Life and the Times.“ was pub- 
lished in 1971. 

His marriage to Mildred Turpin Catledge 
ended in divorce. 

Survivors include his wife, the former 
Abby Ray Izard, and two daughters by his 
first marriage, Mildred Lee and Ellen Doug- 
las. 


VOTING PROCEDURE MONDAY 
AND TUESDAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
consulted with the minority leader on 
the matter of scheduling for Monday 
next that I think is highly desirable 
from the standpoint of convenience 
and schedules of all Members. 

As my colleagues will recall, when 
we got the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment on the immigration bill, it pro- 
vided several things, but among them 
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was that we would have final passage 
on Tuesday by not later than 10 p.m. 
provided that we reach that measure 
by noon on Monday. We are not going 
to do that now. we will be on the 
budget resolution, barring some mira- 
cle which I do not now perceive. 

Another of the provisions was that 
votes on Monday would be stacked to 
occur beginning on Tuesday. Mr. 
President, I think, based on that 
order, that a lot of Members have al- 
ready made plans with the assumption 
that we were not going to have any 
votes on Monday. We will be in session 
on Monday. I think it would be only 
fair to extend that provision to the 
Monday situation even though we are 
going to be on the budget resolution. 

So, Mr. President, what I would like 
to do now is to reiterate the final para- 
graph of the unanimous-consent re- 
quest which was granted as to the im- 
migration bill relating to Monday. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that any rollcall votes ordered on 
the budget resolution or amendments 
thereto or other measures in respect 
thereto on Monday, May 9, 1983, be 
stacked and occur in sequence starting 
at 2 p.m. on Tuesday, May 10, 1983, 
that 5 minutes’ debate be in order be- 
tween any such stacked votes, and 
that the time be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of such 
amendment and the manager of the 
bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the mi- 
nority leader has privately made to me 
a suggestion which is a very good one 
and is a benefit from having a former 
majority leader as my counterpart on 
the Democratic side of the aisle. I will 
say somewhat facetiously that there 
are many advantages of having my 
friend as the former majority leader, 
but one of them is his great wealth of 
knowledge about procedure and his 
quick and agile mind on the matters 
affecting the operation of the Senate. 

His suggestion to me was that it 
might be in order to protect the 
Senate, to protect the leadership, on 
votes in respect to compelling the at- 
tendance of absent Senators or to es- 
tablish the presence of a quorum. Of 
course, he is correct in that respect. 

I amend the request to include the 
proviso that such votes on Monday 
would be in order but no other votes 
would be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request? 

Mr. BYRD. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Hear- 
ing none, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
at this point time for morning busi- 
ness has expired and under the order 
previously entered the Senate will 
resume consideration of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 27. For a variety of 
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reasons that I have discussed also with 
the minority leader, the Members who 
had anticipated they would be first up 
are engaged in other committee activi- 
ties away from the floor. That had not 
been anticipated when the schedule 
was announced late last night, but per- 
haps I should have anticipated that. 
Also, the managers of the resolution 
are not immediately here and avail- 
able. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I would 
like to propound a unanimous-consent 
request with the minority leader's ap- 
proval. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that, after the resolution is 
laid down and made the pending busi- 
ness, it may be in order for me to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum with the 
time charged equally against both 
sides. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the majority leader's re- 
quest is agreed to. 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION—FISCAL YEAR 1984 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 10:30 
a.m. having arrived, the Senate will 
resume consideration of the pending 
business Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 27, which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A Senate concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 27) revising the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal year 
1983 and setting forth the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal year 1984, 1985, and 1986. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I see 
that the distinguished chairman of 
the committee has arrived. I am told 
that the ranking minority member has 
almost arrived. I will yield the floor in 
favor of the manager of the bill, the 
chairman of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
understand the leader asked that if we 
have a quorum call, it be charged 
equally to both sides. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescind- 
ed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield such time as 
the Senator may need to propose an 
amendment. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1233 


(Purpose: To add additional funds for the 
abandoned mine reclamation fund) 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
I send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Hup- 
ren! proposes an amendment numbered 
1233. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 13 
by $250,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 19 
by $250,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 1 by 
$250,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 7 by 
$250,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 8 by 
$250,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 9 by 
$250,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 14 
by $250,000,000. 

On page 10, increase the figure on line 9 
by $250,000,000. 

On page 10, increase the figure on line 10 
by $250,000,000. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
the amendment that I am offering 
adds $250 million in budget authority 
and outlays in fiscal year 1984 to the 
environmental and natural resources 
function of Senate Conncurrent Reso- 
lution 27, the first concurrent budget 
resolution. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide the Appropriations Committee 
adequate funding authority for the 
abandoned mine reclamation fund. 
This fund established by the Surface 
Mining and Reclamation Control Act 
(P.L. 95-87), derives its revenues from 
fees charged to coal operators, $0.35 
per ton for surface mined coal and 
$0.15 per ton for underground mined 
coal. The fund has accumulated ap- 
proximately $600 million and contin- 
ues to accumulate with each ton of 
coal mined. 

The fund can be used only for those 
purposes prescribed in Public Law 95- 
87, for now reclamation of mine sites 
abandoned previous to the enactment 
of the Surface Mining Act. 

To date, the Office of Surface 
Mining has, for a variety of stated rea- 
sons, been reluctant to obligate money 
from the fund. It is my belief that the 
primary reason money has not been 
spent is that the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget has decided to use 
the accumulating revenues to offset 
expenditures in other areas, thereby 
reducing the deficit with this money 
collected solely for the purposes of 
Public Law 95-87. 
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I believe this procedure to be unjust 
and counterproductive. We have recla- 
mation work which needs to be done. 
We have idle workers in the Nation's 
coal fields willing to work on reclama- 
tion projects. We have idle machinery 
capable of performing the work. We 
have the money to pay for the work. 
And the States indicate, contrary to 
the assumptions of the Budget Com- 
mittee, and assertions by OSM, that 
they are prepared to contract for sig- 
nificantly more projects in fiscal year 
1984. 

However, because of budget score- 
keeping procedures that make expend- 
itures from the fund count against the 
deficit as well as against allocations to 
the subcommittees of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, there is re- 
sistance to allocating sufficient spend- 
ing authority. 

The very wording of this amend- 
ment points up the problem I have en- 
countered in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee over the last few years in trying 
to get this money allocated to the 
States so that reclamation work can 
begin. 

Just as the amendment adds $250 
million in spending authority—and 
this is in $250 million from a dedicated 
fund of taxes already collected—the 
amendment must also add $250 million 
to the deficit. 

Believe me, when I try to explain 
this situation to the man in the street, 
I get some very puzzled looks. 

Now, I say to the distinguished floor 
manager of the bill and his counter- 
part on this side of the aisle that as 
frustrated as I am with this situation, 
I also understand their concerns re- 
garding further raising of the deficit. 

Also, I am keenly aware of their re- 
luctance to, at this time, pursue an- 
other course—in all probability a more 
effective and suitable course—placing 
the abandoned mine fund in an off- 
budget type status. 

Therefore, I should advise my col- 
leagues that I do not intend to actively 
pursue this amendment right now. 

However, in order to escalate the at- 
tention level on this issue just a bit I 
would like to engage in a brief collo- 
quy with the floor managers of this 
bill before us, including the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. DOMENICI). 

I should like to have his comment, if 
he would, as to the problem that we 
are encountering and the approach 
that we would seek to make. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank my good 
friend from Kentucky for the recogni- 
tion of the problem that we have 
today in this budget resolution. 
Simply put, because the abandoned 
mine reclamation fund is an appropri- 
ated item and even though it is fi- 
nanced by fees levied on coal produc- 
tion and is available solely for the pur- 
pose of reclamation, current budget 
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scorekeeping procedures dictate that 
the adoption of this amendment 
would, as he has stated, increase the 
projected budget deficit by $250 mil- 
lion. This is true notwithstanding the 
very fine arguments that the Senator 
has made regarding what he sees as 
the special nature of the abandoned 
mine reclamation fund. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In a recent In- 
terior Appropriations Subcommittee 
hearing the chairman of that subcom- 
mittee, who is also chairman of the 
Energy Committee of the Senate (Mr. 
MCcCLURE) also spoke of the need to 
address the kind of problem that I 
have outlined. Although he was sym- 
pathetic to these views, Senator 
McCLurRE was compelled during the 
consideration of the 1983 Interior ap- 
propriations bill to lead the effort in 
cutting back on a $200 million increase 
that I had gained for the fund in the 
subcommittee. But as I have indicated, 
this was necessary because of those 
two things: One, a limit on budget au- 
thority for this item and, two, the ar- 
gument that further expenditures 
would increase the deficit as well as 
force the subcommittee to exceed our 
302 allocation. I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida as well 
as the Senator from New Mexico for 
the tremendous time and effort they 
have put on this whole budget process, 
in particular the budget resolution 
that we are now considering. I know 
that there are a good many quirks and 
bookkeeping problems that we would 
like to see done some other way that 
might facilitate the use of funds. I 
would appreciate any comment the 
Senator from Florida might have on 
this subject. 

Mr. CHILES. I say to my distin- 
guished friend from Kentucky I know 
well the time that he has spent on this 
particular subject. It has been dis- 
cussed by him at the Appropriations 
Committee before, and I know of his 
frustration because the money is sit- 
ting there and thus far nothing has 
happened on that. 

I say to my friend that I certainly 
want to try to see that he is helped. 
We do have to be concerned at this 
time in trying to get this underway, 
but I think that this might well be 
something in the second resolution we 
could look at. Of course, we will be 
able to discuss this and will be discuss- 
ing it in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee again. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I hope that we 
have that opportunity. I appreciate 
the fact that both the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from New 
Mexico are willing to take a look at it. 
One of the things you run into is that 
the average person, when you start 
talking about the huge deficits that we 
have, certainly wants us to do every- 
thing possible to reduce those deficits, 
but he is usually thinking in terms 
that that deficit is requiring tax 
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money; he is going to have to pay it 
off. 

Mr. CHILES. I think the Senator is 
right. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Or his children 
or grandchildren are going to have to 
pay it off. But we are talking about a 
fund that if we spent the total $600 
million would not cost the taxpayer 
another penny. It cannot be used for 
any other purpose. It has already been 
collected. It is laying there not draw- 
ing interest. 

Mr. CHILES. I should point out to 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky that there is some additional 
money in function 300. This is where 
this money resides, so I think he cer- 
tainly can discuss this in the Appro- 
priations Committee. I hope to be with 
him in trying to see where we can 
assist at that time because of the 
funds that are in function 300. But I 
think his point is well taken. When 
the money is collected for this pur- 
pose, when it is held in a trust fund, it 
just does not make sense to me that 
the administration will not go forward 
with what Congress set up and said we 
must use the money for this purpose. 
Certainly we continue to see these 
kinds of accidents occur. It is not 
something that we are not seeing. We 
know how important it is that we have 
safe working places so that we get the 
coal out of the ground. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. One can make 
a good argument that if you are not 
going to spend the money for the pur- 
pose for which it was collected, you 
ought to quit collecting it. Somebody 
is having to pay it. 

Mr. CHILES. I think it is a very 
good point, but that is not the only 
trust fund that is handled that way. It 
is almost a device of administrations, 
not just this administration, to collect 
money. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Which I think 
just points up maybe the need to 
review the whole question of the trust 
funds. 

Mr. CHILES. I think it definitely 
does. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And see wheth- 
er or not a bookkeeping change could 
be made that would allow the funds to 
be used without reflecting on the 
budget deficit situation. Now, whether 
that could ever be done I think is 
something worth exploring. 

Mr. CHILES. I do, however, oppose 
changing the abandoned mine recla- 
mation fund from an on-budget to an 
off-budget item. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I thank the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I say to my good 
friend from Kentucky that he has 
raised some very important issues. I 
think he knows that this whole proc- 
ess is an evolving process. I will be 
happy to work with him in trying to 
seek solutions to the problem he has 
raised here. 
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I am a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, as is the Senator 
from Kentucky. I will speak with Sen- 
ator McCLure about it. 

However, with reference to trust 
fund-type moneys, and this is one, the 
fact that there are trust fund moneys, 
be it highway or mine reclamation, 
does not mean that everything avail- 
able in the fund is spent. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I understand 
that. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The budget process 
does have a crosswalk to appropria- 
tions, and this one does require appro- 
priation, that does cause the issue the 
Senator has raised. It puts the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations in a posi- 
tion, with an overall ceiling on cross- 
walk, of having to decide whether they 
leave money in the trust fund unspent 
or cut some other programs. 

I do not know how to get around 
that, other than to put all trust funds 
in a kind of off-budget posture, and I 
am sure the distinguished Senator 
from Florida will agree that we cannot 
do that in a wholesale manner. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. To do it now, 
money that is already collected and 
available has to compete with pro- 
grams that require new taxes or addi- 
tional taxes or continuing taxes, or it 
comes directly out of the Treasury. 

I appreciate the consideration of 
both floor managers and their sympa- 
thy with the problem we see, and I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to work with 
them in trying to find a satisfactory 
solution. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
sToN). He is doing a service by focusing 
attention on the status of the aban- 
doned mine reclamation fund. 

For our colleagues who are not con- 
versant with the AML program, the 
abandoned mine reclamation fund is 
comprised solely of money paid into 
the Treasury of the United States by 
coal operators. The coal producers pay 
a fee for every ton that they mine—35 
cents for surface-mined coal and 15 
cents per ton of coal produced in an 
underground mine—to cover the costs 
of reclamation at old, abandoned 
minesites. 

The Office of Surface Mining's 
budget justification document for 
fiscal year 1984 projects that $230.8 
million in reclamation fees will be 
added to the abandoned mine reclama- 
tion fund in 1984, and that even with 
an appropriation of $218.8 million, the 
fund will grow to a record balance of 
$591.8 million by October 1, 1984. My 
point is that money is being paid into 
the fund by coal producers faster than 
Congress is appropriating the funds to 
the States that need to carry out rec- 
lamation projects. 

A unique problem with the oper- 
ation of the AML program is that 
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moneys allocated by the Office of Sur- 
face Mining to be appropriated to the 
States are counted in the budget as in- 
creasing the deficit. This distorts the 
nature of the fund. 

The abandoned mine reclamation 
fund is made up of money from one 
source—coal producers—and the fund 
can be used for only one purpose—to 
carry out abandoned mine reclamation 
projects. Similar sole-purpose trust 
funds set up by Congress are not sub- 
ject to budget scorekeeping that shows 
an increase in the deficit when money 
is appropriated from them. The aban- 
doned mine reclamation fund should 
not be subject to such procedures. 

One result of showing increases in 
the deficit when moneys are appropri- 
ated from the fund is to put pressure 
on OSM to reduce its request for 
spending from the fund. OSM officials 
have testified before the Subcommit- 
tee on Interior and Related Agencies, 
on which I serve, that a State’s ability 
to spend AML funds efficiently should 
be the measure of the amount that 
that State receives from the fund. I 
strongly support that position, and I 
do not want to see OSM inhibited 
from requesting a sufficient appropria- 
tion from the fund because of budget 
scorekeeping anomalies. 

In the case of West Virginia, the 
State has a record of efficient oper- 
ation of its AML program. Senator 
HUDDLESTON and I added an amend- 
ment to the fiscal year 1983 Interior 
appropriations bill to provide $54 mil- 
lion in additional appropriations for 
the AML fund. Despite this addition, 
OSM had been reluctant to allocate 
some States the funds that they re- 
quested. 

My State of West Virginia requested 
$17.8 million for fiscal year 1983 recla- 
mation projects. The Office of Surface 
Mining was preparing to allocate a 
lower amount, despite West Virginia’s 
ability to spend the full $17.8 million 
in an effective manner. 

I expressed my concern about the 
amount of funds OSM planned to 
make available to West Virginia in a 
letter, and a telephonic conversation 
directed to OSM Director James R. 
Harris. He gave me assurances on 
Monday, May 2, that OSM was in the 
process of preparing a request for sup- 
plemental appropriations for the AML 
program. The supplemental request is 
to be sufficient to bring West Virginia, 
and other States, up to their requested 
funding level, after accounting for any 
fiscal year 1982 funds carried over into 
this fiscal year. 

For these reasons, I support Senator 
Huppieston’s efforts to focus atten- 
tion on the need for additional fund- 
ing for the abandoned mine lands pro- 
gram, and for a change in the budget 
scorekeeping procedure applied to the 
abandoned mine reclamation fund. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment I have just submitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PRESSLER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
be charged equally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescind- 
ed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1234 


(Purpose: To add funds for unemployment 
compensation) 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) 
proposes an amendment numbered 1234. 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 12 
by $480,000,000. 

On page 3, increase 
by $1,070,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 14 
by $1,690,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on 
by $1,730,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the 
by $1,000,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the 
by $2,120,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the 
by $3,290,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the 
by $3,490,000,000. 

On page 3, increase 
by $1,000,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 1 by 
$2,120,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 2 by 
83. 290,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 3 by 
$3,490,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 6 by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 7 by 
$3,120,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 8 by 
$6,410,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 9 by 
$9,900,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 13 
by $1,000,000,000, 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 14 
by $2,120,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 15 
by $3,290,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 16 
by $3,490,000,000. 


the figure on line 13 
line 15 
figure on line 18 
figure on line 
figure on line 
figure on line 


the figure on line 
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On page 19, increase the figure on line 2 
by $450,000,000. 

On page 19, increase the figure on line 3 
by $970,000,000. 

On page 19, increase the figure on line 10 
by $900,000,000. 

On page 19, increase the figure on line 11 
by $1,950,000,000. 

On page 19, increase the figure on line 18 
by $1,300,000,000. 

On page 19, increase the figure on line 19 
by $2,900,000,000. 

On page 20, increase the figure on line 2 
by $1,100,000,000. 

On page 20, increase the figure on line 3 
by $2,860,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 6 
bu $30,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 7 
by $30,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 11 
by $170,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 12 
by $170,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 17 
by $390,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 18, 
by $390,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 23 
by $630,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 24 
by $630,000,000. 

On page 28, insert before the period on line 
8 a comma and “except that the Senate 
Committee on Finance and the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means shall not submit 
recommendations by such date to the Com- 
mittee on the Budget of their respective 
Houses unless such recommendations con- 
tain provisions to amend the Federal-State 
Extended Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1970 as follows: 

(1) by adding at the end of section 203(d) 
the following new sentence: “With respect 
to compensation for weeks of unemploy- 
ment beginning on or after July 1, 1983, and 
before the first week thereafter which 
begins in a month following a month for 
which the national total rate of unemploy- 
ment (as determined by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) is below 6.6 percent, deter- 
minations shall be made under this subsec- 
tion as if paragraph (1) did not contain sub- 
paragraph (A) thereof.“ and 

(2) in section 203(e)(1)(A), by striking out 
“individuals filing claims for regular com- 
pensation” and inserting in lieu thereof in- 
dividuals filing claims for compensation (in- 
cluding regular, extended, and sharable reg- 
ular compensation)” effective for weeks be- 
ginning on or after April 9, 1983. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
the amendment I am offering is de- 
signed to correct a defective provision 
of the 1981 reconciliation bill. Unless 
modified, that provision will have the 
unintended result of terminating by 
October 1 the eligibility of 23 States to 
participate in the extended unemploy- 
ment benefits program. 

My amendment instructs the Fi- 
nance Committee to modify the appro- 
priate formula in such a manner as to 
preserve the eligibility of those 23 
States and to permit as many as 6 
more to qualify for extended benefits. 

The source of our problem is a 
change enacted by the 1981 bill in the 
insured unemployment rate formula. 
When you get into this question of the 
insured unemployment rate, it be- 
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comes a little technical and sticky, but 
the fact is that it works out very un- 
fairly to the State with very high un- 
employment. 

The insured unemployment rate is 
based on the number of persons eligi- 
ble for unemployment insurance. 
Since not all unemployed persons are 
eligible for unemployment insurance, 
the IUR—the insured unemployment 
rate—is usually and almost always 
below the more familiar seasonally ad- 
justed unemployment rate. 

Under current law, if a State’s in- 
sured unemployment rate is 5 percent 
or more and 120 percent of the aver- 
age insured unemployment rate in the 
prior 2 years, it is eligible for extended 
benefits. At a State’s option, it also 
qualifies for extended benefits if it has 
an insured unemployment rate of 6 
percent. 

The 1981 reconciliation bill made 
two crucial changes that are causing 
hardship today. First, it said that per- 
sons already receiving extended bene- 
fits would no longer be counted as un- 
employed for the purpose of calculat- 
ing the insured unemployment rate. 
The effect of this change is to lower 
the insured unemployment rate of 
many States. That becomes terribly 
significant in view of the second 


change—raising the trigger for ex- 
tended benefits eligibility from 4 to 5 
percent and raising the optional trigger 
from 5 to 6 percent. 

Again, we are getting into an area 
that is quite confusing, and I think it 


is important that I explain why this 
was done. 

The 1981 Reconciliation Act really 
related very directly to supply-side ec- 
onomics, to the concept that the econ- 
omy was going to turn the corner and 
that we were supposed to bring about 
instant movement in our stagnant 
economy. Unfortunately, that did not 
occur. But the 1981 Reconciliation Act 
assumed that supply-side economics 
would produce a real economic growth 
rate of 4.2 percent in fiscal 1982 and 5 
percent in fiscal year 1983. As a matter 
of fact, under those projections, unem- 
ployment was expected to decline 
from 7.2 percent in fiscal year 1982 to 
6.6 percent in fiscal year 1983. 

What really happened? The real eco- 
nomic growth rate in fiscal year 1982 
was not 7.2 percent but was minus 1.3 
percent. In fiscal year 1983, in the first 
two quarters, it is running at 0.2 per- 
cent, as compared to the projection of 
6.6 percent plus. 

Unemployment as of March 1983 
continues at 10.3 percent. 

Mr. President, my colleagues in the 
Senate, 10.3-percent unemployment in 
this country is chaotic in some areas. 
In some areas, it is higher than 10.3 
percent, as in my own State. It is cre- 
ating misery and suffering. 

But because of the rosy optimism 
that was built into Mr. Stockman’s 
1981 numbers, thousands upon thou- 
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sands of jobless Americans stand to 
lose 13 weeks of extended unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

I point out to my colleagues, and I 
hope that they are listening on their 
boxes back in their offices, that this is 
not a problem that is indigenous just 
to some States. It does not apply only 
to States in the Northeast and the 
Midwest. It does not apply only to 
some States and not to other sectors 
of the country. 

At the present time, the endangered 
States include the following: Alabama 
with 16.1 percent; Alaska, 12.5 percent; 
California, 11.9 percent; Idaho, 13 per- 
cent; Illinois, 13.8 percent; Indiana, 
13.2 percent, Iowa, 10.8 percent; Lou- 
isiana, 11.6 percent; Maine, 10.9 per- 
cent; Minnesota, 10.3 percent; Missis- 
sippi, 12.4 percent; Montana, 10.6 per- 
cent; North Carolina, 10.2 percent; 
North Dakota, 8.9 percent; Ohio, 14.5 
percent; Oregon, 13.1 percent; Rhode 
Island, 12.1 percent; Utah, 9.9 percent; 
Vermont, 8.1 percent; Virgin Islands, it 
is not available; Washington, 12.8 per- 
cent; Wisconsin, 12.7 percent; and Wy- 
oming, 10.9 percent. 

Mr. President, the budget resolution 
as it now stands assumes that only 
four jurisdictions—three States and 
Puerto Rico—will receive any Federal 
unemployment benefits at the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 1984. 

I repeat that: The budget resolution 
as it now stands assumes that only 
four jurisdictions—three States and 
Puerto Rico—will receive any Federal 
unemployment benefits at the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 1984. 

Yet the budget assumes that unem- 
ployment will remain at 10 percent. 
The budget says, in other words, that 
11.3 million Americans will be out of 
work and that the Federal Govern- 
ment will provide no assistance. 

If you live in my State of Ohio 
where unemployment is 14.5 percent, 
you get nothing. If you live in Ala- 
bama where it is 16.1 percent, you get 
nothing. If you live in Alaska where it 
is 12.5 percent, you get nothing. 

Mr. President, this amendment is so 
fair, reasonable, and logical that I 
hope it might even be accepted by 
voice vote. This amendment really has 
to do with fairness and equity. 

This budget does not provide for the 
13 weeks of extended benefits that 
have always been available to States 
with high unemployment. I do not 
think there is any willful intent to 
deny. But the 1981 Reconciliation Act 
provisions became so tough and were 
predicated upon such rosy optimism as 
to what was going to happen to the 
economy that Congress accepted it. 
Now it is time for us to meet that chal- 
lenge and to make the change. 

This budget does not provide supple- 
mental benefits of between 8 and 14 
week that are now available to the un- 
employed. It will not be available after 
October 1. 
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This budget says to the States, 
“Take care of your own and do so in 
the face of across-the-board cuts in 
Federal support.” 

To those States that have to borrow 
from the Federal Government to pay 
their unemployment benefits, this 
budget says, “You get even less from 
the Federal Government,” and this 
comes a little more than 1 month after 
we insisted that States which borrow 
reduce their own benefits in order to 
qualify for relief from pending loan re- 
payments to the Federal Government. 

Need I remind you that we just re- 
cently passed legislation that said that 
those States that had borrowings from 
the Federal Government had to 
reduce their benefits or increase the 
taxes on the employers in order to 
qualify for relief from pending loan re- 
payments to the Federal Government. 

My amendment directs the Finance 
Committee to make two changes in 
current law. First, it calls for the sus- 
pension of the 120-percent require- 
ment until national seasonally adjust- 
ed unemployment falls below 6.6 per- 
cent, the unemployment rate that 
Congress anticipated would exist at 
the beginning of fiscal year 1984 when 
the higher trigger rates were enacted. 

Second, the amendment returns the 
insured unemployment rate formula 
to its 1981 form by treating persons re- 
ceiving extended benefits as unem- 
ployed. 

Enacting my amendment is tanta- 
mount to extending the unemploy- 
ment benefits program for the rest of 
this fiscal year and into next year. It 
brings help where help is most needed, 
to the States with the highest rates of 
unemployment. 

I believe that we have an obligation 
to assist millions of Americans who are 
unemployed for reasons not of their 
own making. 

I hope, therefore, that the Senate 
will act favorably on this urgently 
needed amendment. 

Let me just point out that in Amer- 
ica today, and pretty much across the 
country, there are people standing in 
food lines who cannot provide the food 
to put on the table for their own fami- 
lies, for their children. 

In 1976, two-thirds of the 7.6 million 
unemployed received either regular or 
extended benefits. In 1982, with an av- 
erage of over 10 million unemployed, 
only one-third received benefits. I em- 
phasize in 1976, with 7.6 million unem- 
ployed, two-thirds of them received 
regular or extended benefits. In 1982, 
with over 10 million unemployed only 
one-third received benefits. 

All I think we are saying here is that 
this is equitable, this is fair; we should 
go back at least to the status we had 
in 1976, and I hope that this amend- 
ment will be accepted. 
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I hope that Members of this body 
will see fit to recognize its fairness and 
its equity. 

Mr. President, at this point, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is not a sufficient second. 

Mr. DOMENICI. We will help get 
additional Senators later for a suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Very good. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to add Senators LEVIN, RIEGLE, 
and CRANSTON as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, let 
me first say to my good friend from 
Ohio, Senator DoLe will be here, since 
this subject matter is within his com- 
mittee and he is very familiar with it. 
He, indeed, has other measures that 
that committee is considering to ad- 
dress these issues, which are much dif- 
ferent and less expensive than those 
suggested by the add-on. Before we 
vote, we will have the distinguished 
Senator down here, and I understand 
he has some other Senators who want 
to come down, and we are not going to 
push this to a vote. 

I would just like to make some 
points on the fiscal aspects of this 
amendment and then yield to my good 
friend from Kansas. 

This amendment would increase the 
Federal deficit by $13 billion over the 
next 5 years. The 1981 Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act brought a bit more of the 
budget under the control of Congress 
and I am very hopeful that we will not 
today reverse the changes which we 
worked so hard to get just 2 years ago. 

Congress has repeatedly authorized 
federally-funded benefits for the long- 
term jobless at a cost of about $4 bil- 
lion in 1983. In March of this year, we 
passed an emergency jobs appropria- 
tions bill. The budget we have before 
us provides $6.8 billion in fiscal year 
1984 for the Job Training Partnership 
Act, a major effort to retrain Ameri- 
can workers. 

Currently, 26 States are triggered on 
to the extended benefits including the 
home State of the distinguished 
author of the amendment, the State 
of Ohio. That is hardly the result one 
would expect from a system that is too 
restrictive. 

According to the Department of 
Labor, the amendment offered by my 
colleague on the Budget Committee 
would add benefits for only 15 States, 
not 28 he has indicated would be 
added. 

Of the 15 States which would be en- 
titled to provide extended benefits to 
their unemployed workers, at least 8 
are already borrowing, and that is bor- 
rowing money from the Federal Gov- 
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ernment to pay for current benefits, 
including the State of Ohio. 

It is my understanding that other 
approaches for many of the States are 
far more acceptable than the ap- 
proach that would be required by the 
suggested legislation that the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio seeks to 
fund. There are better ways to meet 
the need of the unemployed without 
further bankruptcy to the States. The 
Federal supplemental program which 
is fully federally funded is obviously a 
better way. 

Now, Mr. President, I would like to 
yield to my friend from Kansas, who 
seeks to address the issue. I assume he 
will be here shortly and I suggest the 
absence of a quorum and charge it to 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield whatever 
time the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas requires. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished floor manager. I am 
sorry I missed the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio. I 
know his amendment is well inten- 
tioned. The problem is that the Metz- 
enbaum amendment would undercut 
all the reforms we made in the unem- 
ployment compensation program in 
1981. 

As I understand it, the 3-year cost 
would add about $7.7 billion to the 
deficit. Over 5 years the cost would be 
over $13 billion. By forcing more 
States on to the extended benefits pro- 
gram we would also be aggravating the 
fiscal problems of a number of States 
that have been hard hit by unemploy- 
ment. 

I met with a number of Governors in 
Chicago earlier this year on the sub- 
ject of unemployment. I must say they 
were not pressing for this unraveling 
of the reforms we made. They realize 
such an action would create additional 
problems for the States as well as for 
the Federal Government. 

The Governors or their representa- 
tives did favor extension of the Feder- 
al supplemental compensation (FSC) 
program and changes in the loan 
reform structure. But there was a gen- 
eral agreement that we should not 
undo the 1981 reforms in the extended 
benefit program. 

We are advised that under present 
law and using current economic as- 
sumptions the Labor Department esti- 
mates that three States, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, and 
Puerto Rico will certainly be on the 
extended benefits program October 1. 
1983. This number could well be 
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higher. All of these estimates depend 
on many factors between now and Oc- 
tober. 

The Senator from Ohio would claim 
the enactment of his amendment 
would trigger 28 States on the EB pro- 
gram and I will furnish for the record 
those States: 

Alabama.“ Alaska, Arkansas.“ California, 
Idaho.“ Illinois,* Indiana.“ Iowa.“ Ken- 
tucky.“ Louisiana.“ Maine,“ Minnesota.“ 
Mississippi, Montana.“ Nevada, New Jersey.“ 
North Carolina, Ohio.“ Oregon, Rhode 
Island.“ South Carolina.“ Tennessee.“ 
Utah.“ Vermont.“ Virgin Islands,“ Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin,“ and Wyoming. 

The Department of Labor, however 
estimates only 11 States would be af- 
fected by the Metzenbaum amend- 
ment: 

Alabama.“ Alaska, Arkansas.“ Idaho.“ Illi- 
nois,* Kentucky.“ Louisiana,“ Mississippi, 
Ohio.“ Oregon, and Washington. 

A number of those States including 
Alabama, Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Louisiana, are 
States with outstanding loans, and I 
have indicated the other States that 
might be affected. 

The Metzenbaum amendment would 
roll back an important unemployment 
compensation reform enacted in the 
Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, 
as well as suspend a longstanding pro- 
vision of Federal law: 

First, it would suspend the definition 
of insured unemployment rate (IUR) 
which excludes claimants receiving ex- 
tended benefits from the IUR calcula- 
tion. This 1981 Reconciliation Act 
reform has been in effect since that 
act was signed on August 13, 1981. 

Second, the Metzenbaum amend- 
ment would suspend the requirement 
that the IUR be 20 percent higher 
than that State’s IUR during the com- 
parable period in the 2 preceding 
years. 

I know that the budget impact is not 
the only concern. It is the human 
impact. I do not quarrel with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio’s concern and I share 
it. We are working and have been 
working with the Senator from Ohio— 
on ways to extend the FSC program. 
We are also looking at programs to 
provide health care coverage for un- 
employed workers where the health 
insurance has expired. So we are con- 
cerned and involved. 

However, I would hope that we do 
not adopt this spending amendment. 
It would hamper State solvency ef- 
forts and plunge many State programs 
further into a borrowing status. My 
colleagues from the borrowing States 
know that these States are now liable 
for interest payments on loans, and 
should loans not be repaid in a timely 
manner that State’s employers will 
lose a portion of the Federal tax 
credit. P 

I am aware that reforms from the 
1981 Reconciliation Act may cause 
some States to trigger off the EB pro- 
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gram while unemployment problems 
may persist in that State. However, 
emergency supplemental benefits are 
available depending on the unemploy- 
ment level in each State. The Federal 
supplemental compensation program 
has been in effect since September 12, 
1982. 

Already, the FSC program has pro- 
vided benefits to 2.5 million Americans 
at a cost of approximately $2.5 billion. 
By the end of this fiscal year, a total 
of over 5 million unemployed workers 
will have received some $5.5 billion in 
benefits. I would remind my colleagues 
this is all Federal money. 

There is no State money involved. 
This is $5.5 billion in Federal money. 
We tried to target the FSC plan pro- 
viding higher benefits where unem- 
ployment is higher. We hope we have 
been fair in those efforts. 

But I would say, finally, this is a 
budget buster. No doubt about it. 
Whether it is 3 years at $7.5 billion or 
$7.4 billion or $7.8 billion or 5 years at 
$13 billion plus. It seems to this Sena- 
tor that with all the problems we are 
having trying to reduce spending 
around here, with all the problems we 
are having trying to reduce the deficit, 
this amendment should be rejected. I 
know different Senators have differ- 
ent points of view on how that should 
be done. 

We are going to have to face up to 
extending unemployment benefits in 
certain areas. I discussed this with 
Senator Levin and I know the Senator 
from Ohio is interested in that. We 
are trying to work out a colloquy 
where we would indicate that when 
that decision is made we will have the 
cooperation of the chairman of the 
Budget Committee and the chairman 
of the Finance Committee in securing 
a waiver. So we are addressing that 
area. 

I would hope that we might reject 
this amendment. 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I appreciate the comments of my good 
friend from Kansas. I would like to 
point out to him that this is not a new 
subject for the Senate. On August 5, 
1982, we passed a sense of the Senate 
resolution as an amendment to the 
debt ceiling instructing the TEFRA 
tax conferees to include Federal Sup- 
plemental compensation and extended 
benefits. That was passed by a vote of 
84 to 13. 

I am very proud of the fact that co- 
sponsors of that sense of the Senate 
amendment to the debt ceiling resolu- 
tion included Senators SCHMITT, 
DIXON, LUGAR, BYRD, CHAFEE, KENNE- 
DY, HEINZ, RIEGLE, PACKWOOD, LEVIN, 
DURENBERGER, DECONCINI, SPECTER, 
CANNON, PERCY, MATSUNAGA, RAN- 
DOLPH, PELL, HUDDLESTON, SARBANES, 
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DANFORTH, DOMENICI, and 
BAKER. 

Now, in all fairness, the Senator 
from Kansas, as chairman of the con- 
ferees for the Senate, went to the con- 
ference and was successful in bringing 
back an amendment taking care of the 
problem with respect to Federal sup- 
plemental compensation, but the ques- 
tion of extended benefits reform was 
not covered. And I remember saying at 
that time on the floor of the Senate 
that I appreciated the efforts of the 
Senator from Kansas in taking care of 
the problem of the Federal supple- 
mental compensation but regretted 
the fact the problem having to do with 
extended benefits, which was a part of 
our—yours and mine and Senator Do- 
MENICI’s—instruction, was not covered 
in that particular conference commit- 
tee report. 

I note the distinguished chairman of 
the Budget Committee has just re- 
turned to the floor and I just want to 
say I mentioned his name as being one 
of the cosponsors of the sense of the 
Senate amendment to the debt ceiling 
which was to instruct the TEFRA tax 
conferees to direct their attention to 
the problem of extended benefits and 
the problem of supplemental compen- 
sation. That supplemental compensa- 
tion was satisfactorily resolved, or at 
least major moves were made in that 
direction, but the extended benefits 
problem was not actually resolved. 

My friend, the chairman of the 
Budget Committee, Senator DoMENICcI, 
and I may differ as to the merits of a 
proposal, but we should not differ 
with respect to the facts. 

As I understood the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas, the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, he used the 
same figures that I used as far as the 
Department of Labor statistics are 
concerned, and that is that only 4 
States will be triggered or will be ob- 
taining extended benefits as of the 
end of fiscal year 1983, that is, as of 
October 1, 1983, those being Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, and West 
Virginia, and that 23 States will actu- 
ally be off and very much in need. 

I have a list in my hand—and I am 
certain that the Senator from New 
Mexico and the Senator from Kansas 
has it, we all have the same list—and I 
have represented to the Senate that 23 
States would be triggered off as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1983. And, as I just said, the 
Senator from Kansas confirmed that 
fact, as I thought I heard him say. 
The Senator from New Mexico said 
only 15 States could be affected. 

I would suggest to the Senator from 
New Mexico that one of us is either 
right or wrong with respect to the 
facts. I am not looking for a confronta- 
tion but rather for clarification. I 
think it might be helpful if my staff 
and the Senator’s staff were able to re- 
solve the question as to whether 
indeed it is 15 or 23 States that would 
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be triggered off as of October 1. I 
think we are dealing with a factual 
question. 

Mr. DOMENICI. If the distin- 
guished Senator would yield on my 
time, I think we are both right; 23 are 
triggered off but only 15 are triggered 
back on by yours. So I think we are 
both right. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. It is my under- 
standing, also, and again a factual 
question, my staff advises me that 29 
will be triggered back on with our 
amendment and the Senator has indi- 
cated 15. Again, I think it would be 
helpful if we could get that matter 
clarified because again that has to be a 
factual question rather than an opin- 
ion. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
yield whatever time the Senator from 
Kansas desires. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I men- 
tioned earlier the impact on borrowing 
from the States. I want to make clear 
now that the extended benefits pro- 
gram is financed half from Federal un- 
employment tax receipts and half 
from State unemployment payroll 
taxes. So if, in fact, this amendment 
were adopted, we would impose a sub- 
stantial burden on the States. In fact, 
the $7 billion borrowing by the States 
would have to increase. Some 30 


States will find it necessary to borrow 
over $7 billion from the Federal Treas- 
ury this year to pay benefits under the 
regular and the EB programs accord- 


ing to the Department of Labor. 

Making it easier to trigger on the EB 
program will simply increase the sol- 
vency problems of the States leading 
to even more borrowing. I think my 
colleagues will recall that interest of 
up to 10 percent is now being charged 
on these loans. This interest liability 
will reach nearly a half-billion dollars 
in fiscal year 1983 and over $1 billion 
in 1984. 

Because States are not permitted to 
use unemployment tax revenue to pay 
the interest charges, those funds must 
be either diverted from other State 
programs or raised through new State 
taxes. This is a burden we should not 
force on the States. 

The Senator’s amendment would 
force these borrowing States to go 
deeper into debt by requiring extended 
benefits to be paid. Take Ohio, for ex- 
ample. As of March 31, 1983, Ohio had 
outstanding loans from the Federal 
Treasury of some $2 billion. Ohio must 
take substantial action to restore sol- 
vency to its State UC program. Other- 
wise, on September 30, 1983, Ohio will 
owe interest payments of an estimated 
$75 million. Loans to Ohio in fiscal 
year 1984 may total over $1 billion— 
without the increase which would 
occur if we adopt this amendment. 

The State budget impact of this 
amendment must not be ignored. Of 
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the 28 States, or whatever number 
may be affected by this proposal, 
about 20 have outstanding loans and 
may be expected to continue borrow- 
ing. And I assume that some of those 
that are not borrowing will have to 
borrow in fiscal year 1984. 

It just seems to me that at a time 
when we are trying to encourage 
States to tighten up their programs 
and be less dependent on Federal bor- 
rowing, we should not require in- 
creased spending. 

I appreciate the Senator’s comments 
with reference to the resolution which 
I did support. But the record will also 
show, even though we did not accom- 
plish everything in that little resolu- 
tion, we have since that time extended 
FSC programs on two occasions at a 
substantial cost. We also increased the 
individual entitlement duration. 

Again, I would assure the Senator 
from Ohio that we are not unmindful 
of the concerns of the unemployed. 
We are sensitive to their needs. We 
hope we have been responsive. 

We just cannot afford this amend- 
ment even if it were good policy. Since 
it is bad policy we cannot afford it 
whatever the cost. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I join 
my colleague from Ohio in support of 
this amendment. It is yet another at- 
tempt to address the problems which 
have resulted from changes in the un- 
employment insurance system, imple- 
mented last September. 

My State of Illinois currently suffers 
an unemployment rate of 12.2 percent. 
We are fourth highest among the 10 
large States and have 692,000 people 
out of work. Our insured unemploy- 
ment rate is 6.47 percent. This entitles 
the State to pay extended benefits, by 
virtue of the qualification that a State 
have an insured rate of 6 percent. 
There is another qualification, effec- 
tive in most States, that extended ben- 
efits may be paid if a State has an in- 
sured rate of 5 percent, so long as it is 
120 percent higher than the previous 2 
years. Our rate is currently 124 per- 
cent higher, but it has been going 
down for the past month, and we will 
trigger off some time between July 
and October of this year. 

There are 24 States currently eligi- 
ble to pay extended benefits. The 
problem lies in the rest of this calen- 
dar year, when the administration es- 
timates only four States will remain 
on extended benefits. 

As you all know, the extended bene- 
fits program is the second tier of un- 
employment compensation. It is a 13- 
week program, paid jointly by the 
States and Federal Government. It fol- 
lows the regular benefits program. 

The amendment being offered today 
would change the qualifications for 
this program, which were made more 
stringent in 1982. I introduced similar 
legislation last August, in S. 2802. 
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It makes little sense for States with 
very high total unemployment rates to 
be ineligible to pay extended benefits, 
yet that is precisely what will occur 
without a change. 

The method of calculating the in- 
sured unemployment rate no longer 
includes those individuals receiving ex- 
tended benefits. It only includes those 
on the first 26 weeks of benefits. 

Therefore the rate bears little or no 
resemblance to the actual level of un- 
employment a State suffers. We saw a 
similar occurrence last December, 
when the national unemployment rate 
was the highest in recent memory, 
10.8 percent. At that time only 12 
States were paying extended benefits, 
due to the method of calculating eligi- 
bility. 

What do we tell the unemployed 
worker in Illinois, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, or Ohio when he comes to us 
and asks why he is only eligible for 26 
weeks of benefits? That person is not 
looking for statistical answers, he is 
looking for a way to put food on the 
table, for a way to pay the mortgage. 
These are not luxuries, they are neces- 
sities. And, without the changes we 
hope to enact, without the hope of 
finding work, these basic needs will 
not be met. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about a recovery. Well, I hope that it 
is here, but even if it is, the industrial 
States of this great Nation will not be 
in a position to see a level of full em- 
ployment, or even a less devastating 
level of unemployment, for quite some 
time to come. All economists agree 
that unemployment is the last eco- 
nomic indicator to improve. 

The provisions of this amendment 
would include extended benefits re- 
cipients in the calculation of the in- 
sured unemployment rate. It would 
also suspend the 120-percent rule until 
the national level of unemployment 
falls below 6.6 percent, thereby quali- 
fying a State for extended benefits 
with an insured rate of 5 percent. 

I urge my colleagues to consider the 
consequences if we do not make this 
change. If the administration is cor- 
rect and only four States will be 
paying these benefits by the end of 
the year, people will want to know 
why we could not help them. 

I am thankful that we were able to 
extend the Federal supplemental com- 
pensation program for an additional 6 
months. That allows individuals to re- 
ceive benefits beyond the regular 26 
week program. But, if that program 
expires September 30, 1983, and a 
State no longer qualifies for extended 
benefits, which 46 States will not, then 
we are back to paying 26 weeks of ben- 
efits in a time when we must do more. 

It is unfortunate that we must con- 
tinue to deal with this dilemma in a 
piecemeal fashion. The system is 
patched up when an emergency situa- 
tion exists. There are many of us who 
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would like to see that changed. The 
unemployment insurance system is in 
great need of attention. It should be 
able to respond to critical times and to 
times when our Nation is prosperous 
and our people are working. It does 
not do that now. 

This is another attempt at making 
some needed repairs in a safety net 
that is full of holes. Perhaps the time 
will come when we can put forth the 
conscientious effort necessary to 
weave a new net which will more ade- 
quately address the needs of the 
people we were sent here to serve. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise as 
a cosponsor of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio. It allows 
for changes in the eligibility require- 
ments of the extended benefit (EB) 
program to reflect more accurately a 
State’s need to pay extended benefits. 

Unemployment benefits have proven 
essential for the survival of the mil- 
lions of unemployed Americans who 
have suffered through this recession. 
Sadly, their numbers have not de- 
creased significantly. Over 11 million 
people remained unemployed across 
the Nation in March. The March un- 
employment rate of 10.3 percent, how- 
ever, did not include another 1.8 mil- 
lion unemployed who were estimated 
to be discouraged workers—those indi- 
viduals who had dropped out of the 
labor force because they believe that a 
job search is futile. Unemployed in my 
own State of Michigan remain frus- 
trated and desperate because of the 
lack of jobs. The number of Michigan 
unemployed in March swelled to 
720,000, resulting in an unemployment 
rate of 17 percent. 

Despite the highest levels of unem- 
ployment in decades, assistance in the 
form of unemployment benefits 
reaches a significantly smaller per- 
centage of unemployed today. While 
81 percent of the unemployed quali- 
fied for assistance in April 1975, only 
50 percent qualified in March. Much 
of this decrease reflects this adminis- 
tration’s preoccupation with budget 
slashing at the expense of the unem- 
ployed. This slashing occurred primar- 
ily in the Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981, which made severe cuts in the 
unemployment insurance program by 
tightening eligibility requirements. We 
were told then that such changes were 
necessary to balance the budget and to 
reflect the lower unemployment rate 
that the administration predicted. The 
past 2 years, which have provided us 
with the highest budget deficit in his- 
tory and the highest unemployment in 
decades, have made a mockery of this 
justification. 

Consequently, it is time that we 
acted to undo some of those changes 
enacted in 1981. The Metzenbaum 
amendments calls for the Senate Fi- 
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nance Committee to do just that. It 
would allow that committee to make 
two changes in the EB program's eligi- 
bility requirements. These changes 
will reflect more accurately a State's 
need to pay extended benefits. 

This amendment would allow the Fi- 
nance Committee to change the IUR 
calculation so as to include individuals 
receiving regular or extended benefits. 
The IUR included both groups of indi- 
viduals until 1981, when the Reconcili- 
ation Act dropped individuals receiv- 
ing extended benefits from that calcu- 
lation. Exclusion of these individuals 
from the IUR makes no sense. The un- 
employed worker who qualifies for ex- 
tended benefits suffers the same pre- 
dicament as the unemployed person 
who receives regular benefits: both are 
unemployed. Since both qualify for 
unemployment benefits, the IUR 
should not make a distinction between 
the two. 

Exclusion of those individuals receiv- 
ing extended benefits distorts the true 
unemployment picture. For example, 
if a State has been in a continuing re- 
cession and a large percentage of its 
unemployed cannot find jobs after 26 
weeks when their regular benefits 
expire, the exclusion of these individ- 
uals will cause the IUR to drop. A fall- 
ing IUR should indicate an improved 
economic situation in the State. In 
fact, that State’s economic situation 
has not improved at all. Indeed, the 
IUR has ceased to act as an accurate 
barometer of unemployment. This is 
why my own State of Michigan trig- 
gered off the EB program in Novem- 
ber 1981, despite having the highest 
unemployment rate in the Nation. 
This is why an enormous gap now 
exists between the regular unemploy- 
ment rate and the IUR. That gap has 
grown from 0.8 percent in 1950 to 5.8 
percent in March of this year. That 
gap was ever more prominent in 
Michigan. While Michigan’s unem- 
ployment rate in March was 17 per- 
cent, its IUR averaged out to approxi- 
mately 7.65 percent. Including EB 
recipients in the IUR calculation will 
help to restore some meaning to the 
IUR as a barometer of a State’s eco- 
nomic situation. 

The Metzenbaum amendment also 
allows for a change in the EB pro- 
gram’s trigger rates. Current law per- 
mits a State to trigger on to the EB 
program if: First, its IUR, equals or ex- 
ceeds 5 percent and is at least 120 per- 
cent of the average IUR in the prior 2 
years; or second, its IUR equals or ex- 
ceeds 6 percent and the State has 
chosen to pay the benefits. Prior to 
the 1981 Budget Reconciliation Act, 
these trigger rates were 4 percent and 
5 percent respectively. This amend- 
ment would allow for the suspension 
of the 120-percent requirement until 
the national seasonally adjusted un- 
employment rate drops below 6.6 per- 
cent. The administration forecast this 
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6.6-percent unemployment rate for 
fiscal year 1984 when the higher trig- 
ger rates were enacted. 

Suspension of the 120-percent re- 
quirement will permit a more accurate 
reflection of a State’s need to pay ex- 
tended benefits. Requiring a State’s 
IUR to exceed its average IUR of the 
prior 2 years poses an insurmountable 
burden for States with persistently 
high unemployment. Moreover, the 
fact that Michigan has not met this 
120-percent requirement at any point 
this year does not reflect an improving 
unemployment situation. Rather, it re- 
flects an increasing number of unem- 
ployed who have exhausted their regu- 
lar benefits and who therefore are no 
longer included in the IUR. Combined 
with the increase in trigger rates, the 
120-percent factor represents an unre- 
alistic eligibility requirement that un- 
fairly burdens States with persistently 
high unemployment rates. 

Mr. President, this amendment 
allows for changes that will prevent 
many States from triggering off the 
EB program. Most importantly, it 
allows for changes that will reflect 
more accurately a State’s eligibility for 
the EB program. Consequently, I hope 
that my colleagues will support it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
have told the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio it is my intention to move 
to table, if the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas has nothing further. 

Mr. President, I move to table the 
Metzenbaum amendment and ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on my motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. DENTON) 
is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. DENTON) would vote yea.“ 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp) and the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. MATSUNAGA) are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). Are there any other Sena- 
tors in the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 63, 
nays 34, as follows: 
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YEAS—63 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Murkowski 


NAYS—34 


Hollings 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 
Mathias 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 


NOT VOTING—3 
Dodd Matsunaga 


So the motion to lay on the table 
amendment No. 1234 was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
understand that the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas will now offer an 
amendment with reference to the sub- 
ject of health care for the unem- 
ployed, and I will yield the floor at 
this time. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized. 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Bingaman 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
East 

Exon 


Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


Biden 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Cranston 
Dixon 
Eagleton 
Ford 
Glenn 
Hart 
Heflin 


Moynihan 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Stennis 
Tsongas 


Denton 


AMENDMENT NO. 1235 
(Purpose: To add additional funds for 
health care assistance for the unemployed) 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am 
shortly going to send an amendment 
to the desk for myself and the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. DURENBERGER) 
and both Senators from Pennsylvania, 
Senator HEINZ and Senator SPECTER, 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE), the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska (Mr. STE- 
VENS), and I think perhaps Senator 
BRADLEY and others may want to join. 
What we propose to do is to make 
provisions for health care benefits for 
the unemployed but also to indicate in 
our amendment that we will find the 
revenue to pay for such benefits. 
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We are not suggesting precisely how 
that may be done. It seems to me that 
if, in fact, we are going to provide 
health care for any unemployed work- 
ers, we must move responsibly and tell 
our colleagues and others who have an 
interest in this area that we are not 
only going to offer an amendment to 
do that, but we are also willing to find 
the revenues to pay for it 

Mr. President, I should like to add 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) as a cosponsor, 
and I will check with Senator Brap- 
LEY, but I know there are other Mem- 
bers on both sides who may want to 
participate in the debate and cospon- 
sor the amendment. 

Mr. President, we will be going into 
conference with the House on this 
general concept of providing health 
care asssistance for the unemployed. I 
believe there ought to be some room 
for negotiation. The House has al- 
ready decided to spend $2.7 billion per 
year on an entitlement program to 
provide health benefits for the unem- 
ployed. I believe we ought to go to 
these negotiations with a realistic and 
a conservative figure. These entitle- 
ment programs tend to far outstrip 
the cost estimation. 

We do not have any idea what the 
House provision might finally cost, so 
what we are proposing is a program of 
about $1.8 billion over a 3-year period: 
$200 million in fiscal 1983, $900 million 
in 1984, and $700 million in 1985. Our 
approach to this problem should re- 
flect the need for—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator suspend? Does the Sena- 
tor wish to send an amendment to the 
desk? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes; I am now prepared 
to send the amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. Doe), for 
himself, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. HEINz, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1235. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, line 12, increase the figure by 
$255,000,000. 

On page 3, line 13, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 3, line 14, increase the figure by 
$675,000,000. 

On page 3, line 18, increase the figure by 
$225,000,000. 

On page 3, line 19, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 3, line 20, increase the figure by 
$675,000,000. 

On page 2, line 8, increase the figure by 
$225,000,000. 

On page 2, line 9, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 2, line 10, increase the figure by 
$675,000,000. 

On page 2, line 14, increase the figure by 
$225,000,000. 

On page 2, line 15, increase the figure by 
$1,125,000,000. 
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On page 2, line 16, 
$1,800,000,000. 

On page 17, line 1, 
$225,000,000. 

On page 17, line 2, 
$225,000,000. 

On page 17, line 8, 
$900,000,000. 

On page 17, line 9, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 17, line 15, increase the figure by 
$675,000,000. 

On page 17, line 16, increase the figure by 
$675,000,000. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
that the Senator has consumed in ex- 
plaining the amendment be taken 
from the bill and not from the time on 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. I appreciate the action 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Budget Committee. 

Mr. President, providing health ben- 
efits for the unemployed means re- 
placing coverage workers lost due to 
their involuntary unemployment. It 
does not mean national health insur- 
ance. It does not mean covering every- 
one who is without a job. We want to 
make that clear. 

We are concerned about those who 
have involuntarily lost their jobs, 
those who are willing to go back to 
work, although there is no work to go 
back to. Many of these workers, 
whether men or women, have chil- 
dren. It seems to us that there is a 
need that should be met. 

Obviously, we cannot take care of 
every concern or every person who 
may be out of work. Unfortunately, I 
think that may be the effort made on 
the House side, with a very expensive 
$2.7 billion program each year for a 3- 
year period. As indicated, ours would 
be a total of about $1.8 billion over a 3- 
year period, and in my view it is an ap- 
propriate way to proceed. 

There are about 11.4 million unem- 
ployed Americans at this time. Not all 
those Americans have lost health care 
coverage because of their unemployed 
status. Almost 1 million voluntarily 
left their jobs. About 3.7 million more 
of the 11.4 million may be unemployed 
for reasons other than losing their 
jobs. 

It seems to me we are talking about 
possibly 7 million workers; but again I 
stress that we must take a responsible 
approach, and I believe that ours is a 
responsible approach. 

Obviously, we cannot provide unlim- 
ited or even emergency-type health 
benefits for everyone. Some money 
must come from the States, some cov- 
erage must be and will be available 
under medicaid, and some will be pro- 
vided by private insurance. Some must 
continue to be provided without cost 
to any Government agency through 
physicians, hospitals, and others who I 
think have been doing an outstanding 
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job. In fact, we had testimony from 
physicians that more than 70 percent 
of the physicians in this country have 
been providing free care, working in 
clinics and otherwise making an effort 
to assist those without employment. 

We are also advised by the American 
Hospital Association and the Federa- 
tion of American Hospitals that hospi- 
tals are making an effort to provide 
low-cost care, and this has been ex- 
tremely helpful to many people who 
are out of work. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to 
yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota and other cosponsors 
of the amendment. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee for encouraging us 
to bring up this matter. I know that 
this matter has been discussed in the 
Budget Committee, and Members on 
both sides of the aisle have demon- 
strated a great deal of concern for a 
problem which is not necessarily 
unique in this country—it has existed 
for a long time—but its prevalence in 
light of the recession is something 
that, in effect, cries out for some solu- 
tion. 

I wish to add a couple of observa- 
tions about the proposal. 

One is to clarify, from my stand- 
point, what our objectives are in sug- 
gesting the need for legislation, and 
that is to identify those people in this 
country who lie between all the per- 
sons on one hand who are currently 
employed and receiving insurance 
through that employment arrange- 
ment, or those who are self-employed 
and purchasing insurance, or persons 
who are not employed but are pur- 
chasing individual health insurance 
policies, and those retired persons, 
about 29 million of the 36 million 
people over 65 in this country, who are 
participating in the medicare program. 
All those people are on one side of this 
equation. 

On the other side, we have a system 
in this country which provides for cer- 
tain persons who qualify, by reason of 
the family situation and income 
status, for the medicaid program. 

We also have a tradition in this 
country that is nearly as old as the 
country, of providing, through a char- 
ity hospital system, for persons who 
do not have any other means of access 
to hospital care or doctor care. 

One of the phenomena occurring 
now is that public hospitals all over 
the country are seeing a lot more 
people than before and that taxpayers 
in counties or other local government 
areas all over the country are picking 
up a much greater burden of this cost. 

As the chairman of the Finance 
Committee indicated, there is another 
category of charity out there, and that 
is the Federal providers, who have tra- 
ditionally stepped into the gaps be- 
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tween people's ability to pay and their 
health needs. They are stepping in 
and filling those gaps partially. 

However, one of the observations 
that doctors and hospitals have made 
to us in the hearings held by the Fi- 
nance Committee, is that people come 
to them only when they absolutely 
have to—after the appendix has burst, 
so to speak, rather than when they 
first feel the pain. 

One of the deep concerns we all have 
is that there are a lot of people not re- 
ceiving care at a time when they 
should be receiving care. They are 
waiting until it is too late. There is not 
much that charity can do about that 
sort of thing, and it is actually costing 
us more in health care dollars than it 
should. 

So between those two areas you will 
find nationally about 5.3 million or 5.5 
million persons who are unemployed 
but are entitled to some sort of unem- 
ployment compensation. If you in- 
clude their families—their nonworking 
spouses and their children—the 
number goes up to approximately 11 
million. 

Those are the people we are trying 
to provide for. We are trying to pro- 
vide in at least two or three different 
ways: One, start the process of chang- 
ing employment-based insurance con- 
tracts so that, to a degree, working 
people will be bearing part of the cost 
of those who are temporarily out of 
work. 

So the legislation we have been look- 
ing at, and which is contemplated by 
what the chairman has in this amend- 
ment, would contemplate changes in 
the private insurance contracts to 
cover some of those people. 

Second, the States already have the 
right, if they want to exercise it, to set 
up programs in which part of the un- 
employment compensation payment is 
used to purchase insurance policies. 
But there is no limitation on that 
right, so most States have not even 
started the process. 

What the proposal we are consider- 
ing would do, in effect, would be to en- 
courage the States to go ahead with 
State-based programs, put a limit 
across this country on how much of 
the unemployment compensation 
check would be used to buy insurance; 
and the limit we have been talking 
about is 8 percent of the weekly unem- 
ployment compensation payment. 

We would permit the States to also 
impose cost sharing up to a limit. 

So I think it is very appropriate that 
this issue is raised. This amendment 
encapsulates the concerns of many 
people on both sides of the aisle who 
care about health care needs of the 
unemployed, and I urge my colleagues 
to support this amendment. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator DOLE, 
Senator DURENBERGER, Senator SPEC- 
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TER, and others in offering this amend- 
ment. 

As my colleagues know, a number of 
us have been working for 4 months to 
find a way to alleviate the burden on 
the unemployed of the high cost of 
health insurance purchased at individ- 
ual rates, or spending down to meet 
the asset test for medicaid eligibility. 
We have been looking for a pragmatic 
solution which would bridge this gap. 
In the worst of cases, we have heard 
testimony from witnesses such as Tom 
Samek, an unemployed coal miner 
from Crucible, Pa., before the Finance 
Committee; he cannot afford health 
insurance, and is still faced with a hos- 
pital bill of almost $6,000 for the deliv- 
ery of his third child. He has exhaust- 
ed all sources of income, including his 
unemployment compensation. If Tom 
Samek or any member of his family 
needs medical care next week, a choice 
must be made. He must either go with 
health care, or wait, hoping his prob- 
lem or his family’s health problems, 
whatever they may be, will go away. 
Given the high cost of medical care 
services, a person might have to 
choose between his health and wheth- 
er or not his family has food on the 
table and a roof over their heads. 
Clearly, this problem must be ad- 
dressed. 

Mr. President, the amendment we 
are offering will provide room in the 
budget for $1.8 billion over the next 
2% fiscal years to fund an emergency 
program for health benefits for the 
unemployed and their families. Essen- 
tially, this amounts to $900 million for 
the operation of a 2-year program, 
which will in effect be a flexible kind 
of block grant to the States. 

The amendment is not only responsi- 
ble in that it meets the test of flexibil- 
ity; each State will have the option of 
helping those individuals most in need 
in the most appropriate way. It also 
meets the test of fiscal responsibility 
because the amendment commits the 
Finance Committee to raise sufficient 
revenues to offset any net budgetary 
cost to this amendment. 

I should like, Mr. President, only to 
reflect on some of the testimony that 
we have heard before two committees 
of the Senate. This testimony has con- 
firmed that there is a problem. Those 
Senators from States like Pennsylva- 
nia see the problem firsthand. We see 
it concentrated in areas of highest and 
most persistent unemployment, like 
western Pennsylvania which is my 
home. But it is also important to have 
the big picture in mind because a lot 
of what goes on is hidden from view. 
The magnitude of this problem cannot 
be seen because it is hidden in homes 
darkened because the electricity bill 
cannot be paid. It is disguised because 
people do not want to admit they have 
a problem. It is shuttered away be- 
cause there are some people with a 
great deal of pride who are very much 
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afraid of the possible consequences of 
a health care bill they cannot pay for. 

These types of behavior, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are not easily measured. We 
know there are some 10 million Ameri- 
cans without health insurance because 
of a job loss; either Americans who are 
unemployed or members of their fami- 
lies. If an unemployed member of a 
family which includes a worker could 
speedily enroll in the policies of those 
who have them that number of 10 mil- 
lion might be reduced to 8 million or 6 
million. But whatever the numbers are 
reduced to; whatever other changes we 
enact to help those people so they 
enroll in other family insurance cover- 
age; we are still talking about millions 
upon millions of Americans who have 
a very real problem getting affordable 
health care. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that if we 
delay any longer on addressing this 
problem, if we for some reason fail to 
adopt this amendment, we will be de- 
laying not just action by this body, 
action by Congress, but we will be de- 
nying through delay a healthy life to 
many Americans. If we do not act, 
many of the unemployed will probably 
continue to delay seeking treatment 
for their health care needs. Having so 
delayed treatment they will find them- 
selves not only prejudicing their own 
long-term health but inflicting unwill- 
ingly, of course, on our society and ul- 
timately on our taxpayers the cost of 
treating them at much greater ex- 
pense for more severe illnesses. If 
these health care problems had been 
addressed early on, they could have 
been treated at much less expense. 

I view this amendment, therefore, 
Mr. President, as preventive health 
care. If there is one thing we talk 
about in this body, it is cost-effective- 
ness. We all want to see the Govern- 
ment use the taxpayers’ money wisely. 

I suggest the approach that Senator 
Dote and I and others advocate here is 
preventive health care in its best 
sense; it is cost effective; it does ad- 
dress compelling human needs; and, 
today is the day for the Senate to go 
on record in addressing those con- 
cerns. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be added as 
a cosponsor to the Dole-Heinz-Duren- 
berger-Specter, et al. amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania pointed 
out there are two committees that are 
looking at this legislation. Our Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources, more specifically the Subcom- 
mittee on Employment and Productivi- 
ty, held a day of hearings this week. 
We have one more day of hearings 
scheduled next week, and then we will 
proceed to mark up legislation and 
hopefully be able to report it out in a 
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sport period of time dealing with the 
very important problem of what we 
are going to do with the unemployed, 
more specifically what this amend- 
ment is talking about and how we are 
going to deal with health insurance 
and health benefits for the unem- 
ployed. I think, Mr. President, the 
first question I ask myself, and I think 
others have asked themselves as we 
looked into this problem is, is there a 
need, is there truly a need for the Con- 
gress to establish a health benefits 
program for the unemployed? I would 
hasten to add that perhaps not too 
many or perhaps not many offices 
have been inundated with a lot of mail 
on this particular issue. A lot of people 
are writing and requesting health ben- 
efits for those being unemployed but I 
do not believe that statistic alone 
would answer the question whether 
there is a need. 

I believe the need was certainly dem- 
onstrated at our committee hearings 
where we had testimony from not only 
the medical profession but the hospi- 
tal associations. We had testimony 
from administrators, we had testimony 
from the unemployed themselves. We 
had testimony from the insurance in- 
dustry, and to a person they said there 
certainly was a need and they empha- 
sized that the need was in preventive 
health care rather than perhaps the 
catastrophic illness or major accidents. 
The preventive health care aspect was 
emphasized time and time again 
throughout the day of hearings, and I 
believe that is certainly the proper 
course that I would like to see us take. 

There are a number of suggestions 
that have been touted. As a matter of 
fact, the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
both Senators from Pennsylvania, 
Senators HEINZ and SPECTER, intro- 
duced 811 that deals with the health 
block grant concept, and I believe that 
is certainly a concept that at least 
from a theoretical point of view I 
would endorse. I believe that will in 
the long run prove to be the most effi- 
cient, most effective way that we get 
immediately at the problem of provid- 
ing health benefits to the unemployed 
who are not presently receiving them. 

I believe the biggest problem we 
have today are those people who are 
simply putting off seeking health care 
because they do not have insurance 
and do not have coverage. I think of 
the pregnant woman who simply puts 
off prenatal care because she does not 
have the coverage, and this is going to 
not only be harmful to the woman but 
also harmful to the child and in the 
long run, as Senator DURENBERGER 
pointed out, this is going to cost us 
more. Preventive health benefit meas- 
ures is money very well spent and I be- 
lieve this is just one example of how 
you can see a deterioration in the 
health care of poor individuals who 
have the very unfortunate aspect of 
being unemployed. 
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I believe all will have to be partici- 
pants in this, I believe the unemployed 
will be participants, I believe the em- 
ployers will be participants, the insur- 
ance industry, hospitals, the medical 
profession, and I believe the proper 
way would be to prescribe minimum 
benefits first on what kind of mini- 
mum coverage we would like to see the 
unemployed receive. 

Mr. President, this is, these facts 
and these issues are, for another day. 
Today we are confronted with adding 
money to the budget $0.2 billion in 
1983, $0.9 billion in 1984, and $0.7 bil- 
lion in 1985. There is also language in 
this amendment of revenues that 
offset these expenditures. From a 
philosophical point of view adopting 
the so-called pay-as-you-go type aspect 
I think is perfectly proper. I believe it 
is proper in this case and a concept 
with which I heartily agree with the 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

I want to applaud him in moving his 
committee forward. I believe the issue 
of the unemployed is serious. I believe 
the issue of the lack of benefits in 
health coverage for the unemployed is 
serious and I am certain with his con- 
viction and what he has done in the 
past he will be able to lead his commit- 
tee in what they think will be the best 
way to proceed with this problem. 

I am also convinced, I and others 
and particularly the chairman of the 
committee, Senator HATCH, the rank- 
ing member, Senator KENNEDY, on my 
subcommittee Senator METzENBAUM, in 
our Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources are very interested in the 
unemployed problem, very interested 
in what we can do with health benefits 
for the unemployed, and I am sure as 
we individually move as committees, 
that as we get to the floor of the 
Senate we will be able to collectively 
combine our ideas to the facts and re- 
sources that we receive in the commit- 
tee and be able to come to agreement 
very quickly on what should be the 
best mechanism, of what should be 
the amount of funding and what the 
source of revenues should be for this 
very important program. 

I salute the chairman of the Finance 
Committee for bringing this to the 
floor at this time, moving it forward 
with great dispatch, and I look for- 
ward to working with him and others 
on this very important issue. I think 
the time and immediacy are of great 
concern. There is an immediate prob- 


lem out there that must be dealt with, 


and it must be dealt with now. 

So we may debate the particulars of 
this issue, but let us not disagree that 
something ought to be done, and I be- 
lieve that having two committees 
moving in this direction, hopefully the 
Senate will go on record in very strong 
support for the amendment, that then 
we will be able to get on with the 
budget process, get on with the appro- 
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priations process and be able to do 
something for the unemployed in the 
nature of health insurance and health 
benefits. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator from 
Indiana yield? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I will yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. DOLE. I just want to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana 
for his leadership. He, probably earlier 
than any other Member in this body, 
started urging us and those in his own 
committee to start focusing on the 
problem. It is a problem we must ad- 
dress, and I know this is a start. 

I want to assure the Senator from 
Oregon, who is on the floor, we have 
not tried to identify how it will be paid 
for. I have a view, you have a view, 
and I am not certain much can be 
done, maybe very little. I did meet 
with members of organized labor yes- 
terday, and they have gone back to 
look at other alternatives, and we are 
trying to work with the impacted 
groups. Whether it is a cap or what- 
ever it might be, I thought it was only 
responsible to suggest we are going to 
have a program which is going to be 
offset in some way to pay for it. So we 
have not specified how that will be 
done, but I do think it is important we 
recognize it should be done. 

Mr. QUAYLE. I certainly want to 
emphasize and underscore I agree with 
the chairman's concept of pay-as-you- 
go. We have no jurisdiction on the rev- 
enues, but we have as to what kind of 
mechanism would go into effect. We 
would not want to specify but in our 
bill we probably will want to report 
out it wil be conditioned on the fi- 
nances and argue whether it should be 
health block grant or other mecha- 
nisms. But I want to underscore I ap- 
preciate your bringing it to the floor 
at this particular time, indicating we 
are showing momentum in this area 
and the immediacy is of concern to 
me. We have to get on with focusing 
on this problem. I know you have and 
others in this Chamber have and I 
think it is just great we have brought 
it on the floor and showed two things: 
We are going to somehow vote bene- 
fits for the unemployed, and, two, we 
believe in the concepts you have out- 
lined it should be paid for. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I want to thank 
the Senator from Kansas for indicat- 
ing that it is not necessarily a quid pro 
quo trying to get money out of health 
caps, and I admire his statement and 
that of the Senator from Indiana if we 
are going to have these programs we 
should pay for them. I wish as we con- 
sider this we have the same philoso- 
phy on the rest of the programs in the 
budget. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. We are trying to find ap- 
propriate ways. I do say, following the 
practice of my predecessor, Senator 
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Lon, if we are going to send out some 
programs from the Finance Commit- 
tee we ought to be able to find re- 
sources to pay for them. We did not 
always follow that but when we could 
we did follow that policy. 

This Senator certainly recognizes 
the strong opposition of imposing any 
health care cap. We have been meet- 
ing with insurance companies who 
oppose it and others who write group 
insurance as well as organized labor. 
There may be some realistic compro- 
mise somewhere but if not, there are 
other areas we can address or look to 
to find the revenues. That is one 
reason we have tried to hold down the 
costs of the program. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

I would just like to point out, and I 
appreciate the effort of my fellow Sen- 
ators who are very concerned about 
this problem and I am aware it is a 
problem, I think it should be noted, 
however, for our record that in the 
terms of how we wish to pay for this I 
do not know how we are going to pay 
for it. But sometimes I wonder in 
amazement when I look at this whole 
budget process, and I watched it over 
the years as we started out in 1974 
passing a Budget Act and then in each 
succeeding year how we have managed 
to continue to try to figure out how we 
are going to try to pay for these things 
as the budget just continues to grow, 
we might put down an extra shift 
down on Independence Avenue and, as 
our old friend from Iowa in the other 
body used to talk about, they could 
run the printing press crew another 
shift to pay for this one, and it is not 
that I do not think this has merit, I 
think it does. 

I am glad the chairman is not com- 
mitting us to whether or not we are 
going to put a cap on those benefits. 
Because I think some of us, I note the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon 
and I last year, when we discussed 
that issue in the committee, we both 
made the point that for years and 
years and years we had gone out and 
tried to tell people in the private 
sector that they should take care of 
this problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's 1 minute has expired. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 more minutes from the bill. 

We made a point at that time that if 
we do address this question of capping 
the health benefits and start taxing 
those benefits that for years many of 
us have gone out to people and made 
the battle cry: If you cap those bene- 
fits or if you do not have benefits you 
are setting the stage to have socialized 
medicine in the United States. 

So I appreciate the fact that the 
chairman is not making a commitment 
here and that the Finance Committee 
is going to have to wrestle with that. I 
think I understand the chairman cor- 
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rectly that we have not made any deci- 
sion of where the money will come 
from. 

Mr. DOLE. That is correct. There 
have been a lot of ideas. The adminis- 
tration has proposed that we talk 
about it. Last year, in considering the 
so-called TEFRA, we had a tax cap in 
the package temporarily. I think a 
number of Members had second 
thoughts about it so it was taken out. 
It is very controversial. There are ar- 
guments on both sides. 

But what I have asked, just yester- 
day, in fact, in a meeting with legisla- 
tive people on the labor side and also 
having discussed it with some of the 
insurance people, is, “Well, if this is 
not a good idea, give us a better one.” 
So they have agreed to go back and 
take a look. 

I do not think anyone quarrels with 
the need to pay for a program, to start 
some new entitlement program, some 
open-ended program, without any ter- 
mination, without any way to pay for 
it. So we decided to sidestep that issue. 

In addition, this is a budget resolu- 
tion. The Budget Committee does not 
dictate to our committee just how we 
would finance the program. We are 
not even assuming how we will finance 
it. We just say we will do it. We will 
report out a bill and we will pay for it. 
We may have to scale it back if we 
cannot find that money. 

Mr. SYMMS. By the passage of this 
amendment, does this commit us to 
this course or just say we are going to 
look at it? 

Mr. DOLE. It commits us to the 
course insofar as we hope to pursue it. 
In the committee, we have had 2 days 
of hearings. The hearing we had most 
recently was last week when David 
Stockman, the Director of OMB, came 
before us and indicated the President's 
concern and willingness to support a 
program if it were funded, not just 
some new entitlement program. The 
last thing we want to start is a new en- 
titlement program. And I am afraid 
that is what is developing on the 
House side. 

Mr. SYMMS. What are the actual 
number of people who are unemployed 
who do not have medical insurance, 
percentagewise? Five or ten percent? 

Mr. DOLE. I think there are about 
6.9 million who are unemployed be- 
cause they lost their jobs. There are 
about 1.2 million who are seeking their 
first job, an additional 2.5 million are 
reentering the labor force, and almost 
1 million voluntarily left their jobs. So 
that means a pool of about 7 million. 
We are not certain how many have 
lost coverage. 

Mr. SYMMS. Seven million? 

Mr. DOLE. Seven million. We are 
going to try to address the needs of 
not 7 million, although there are 7 
million that could be made eligible. 
Obviously, we cannot cover 7 million. 
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Mr. SYMMS. Would those same 
people be eligible for medicaid? Not in 
every case, I guess. 

Mr. DOLE. That is the problem. You 
cannot tell some worker in Ohio, 
Oregon, Idaho, or Kansas, who has 
lost his or her job through no fault of 
their own, who has children and emer- 
gency needs, that to qualify for medic- 
aid they would have to sell assets if 
they have over $1,000 in assets. We do 
not believe that would be fair to a 
hard-working person. Normally, they 
are a young couple. We are talking 
about young people who have just 
started in the work force and suddenly 
find themselves out of work. 

So we have tried to avoid punishing 
those who lost their jobs involuntarily 
by saying. Well, you can qualify, but 
you have to be penniless to do it.“ 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman. I am 
sorry that we have to do anything or 
that any amendments come up that 
increase this budget at all in view of 
the total budget, when we see how 
high it is. And I know the chairman is 
concerned about that also. 

I might say, I am happy that we are 
not planning to expand the debt any- 
more. Although I have reservations 
about trying to raise taxes myself, I do 
not know if I have an answer for this. 
I did notice a study was released the 
other day and I think it is probably 
worthy of mentioning here. There was 
a report that came out just in the past 
week that crossed my desk—and I am 
sorry I do not have it here—in terms 
of some critics of some of the adminis- 
tration’s programs that had lost their 
benefit. And when they went in and 
investigated those people, 85 percent 
of them—this was not unemployment 
benefits; I think it was AFDC benefits 
or some other program—85 percent of 
them had actually found employment 
since they lost their Federal benefits 
and have since been employable and 
working. 

So, I think we always need to keep 
conscious of the fact that no matter 
how generous we all may feel with the 
taxpayers’ money in the Federal 
Treasury about the individual plights 
that Americans may get into, that we 
should also be careful not to remove 
the incentive for people to try to actu- 
ally get back into the employable work 
force to sustain their own opportuni- 
ties. 

I do not think that is what this 
amendment is necessarily doing, but I 
think it skirts in that direction, which 
makes me have some reservation of 
whether we should or should not. Be- 
cause I am always fearful something 
will come out later, after the fact, that 
good intentions by people in the Con- 
gress to try to help those cases that 
the Senator from Indiana, the Senator 
from Kansas, and others have pointed 
out, some individual specific cases 
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which certainly on their face you 
cannot argue against the plights that 
people get in—Senator DURENBERGER, I 
believe, mentioned someone not going 
to the hospital and ending up with a 
burst appendix—no one can argue 
against that specific case. 

But, in a general context, I think we 
must remember that as long as bene- 
fits are available, people will always be 
slower to get back into the work force. 
We do need to try to do things in job 
training opportunities, lower interest 
rates, to try to make jobs available, be- 
cause ultimately that will be the solu- 
tion. And this is only a temporary so- 
lution at best. The ultimate solution 
will be for the unemployed to be able 
to be returned to the work force in the 
country where they can sustain their 
own opportunities and can sustain 
their own insurance programs and 
their own health care as needed. 

I believe the distinguished Presiding 
Officer may wish to make some com- 
ments and I yield back to the chair- 
man. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will just 
take a couple of minutes. I know the 
Senator from Pennsylvania also 
wishes to speak, 

I certainly can understand the reluc- 
tance of some to do anything in this 
area. But I think we ought to outline 
that we are not talking about some 
generous, excessive health care cover- 
age. We are talking primarily about 
prenatal, postpartum care, inpatient 
hospital care, physicians’ services and 
emergency type care that must, at a 
minimum, be provided. 

Again, I commend the entire health 
care community—physicians, nurses, 
hospitals, and all the others who deal 
with patients—for their willingness to 
cooperate and provide a lot of service 
voluntarily and without cost to many 
of these emergency cases. 

On the other hand, we should not 
strip whoever it might be of every- 
thing they have during this period of 
involuntary unemployment. We are 
not talking about covering anybody 
who is voluntarily unemployed. We 
are not talking about those who are 
coming into the work force. 

We are talking about those who are 
involuntarily unemployed. We also 
make certain that if you are eligible 
for medicaid, you are not eligible for 
this program. It is a 2-year program. 

Again, I would say that coming down 
the track on some fronts, it is very ex- 
pensive, $2.7 billion per year program, 
which would virtually create another 
entitlement program. The last thing 
we want to start is another entitle- 
ment program. 

I do believe we have a responsibility 
and it should be met. The President 
recognizes this limited responsibility 
and I hope we might have strong sup- 
port for the amendment. 

Mr. SYMMS. If the chairman will 
yield on that one point, on the entitle- 
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ment program, I hope that the record 
shows that my hesitation on this 
amendment is that I would hate to 
have the Senate take this action here 
today and then forevermore in the 
United States, everybody who is unem- 
ployed will think it is their entitle- 
ment; that somehow, if they are unem- 
ployed for any reason, and they are 
out deerhunting while unemployed 
and they shoot themselves in the foot, 
it is our responsibility to pay for their 
medical insurance. 

The record should show that is not 
what the chairman, the Senator from 
Kansas, is trying to accomplish. I do 
not know that there will be a record 
vote on this or not, but there may be 
some people who might choose to vote 
against it for that very reason. 

I think the record ought to show 
that. 

The reason this Government is 
bankrupting itself is because we have 
so many programs that are demanded 
upon and called untouchables or enti- 
tlements, whatever. I think that is the 
biggest single problem in the Federal 
budget process today. 

I think the record ought to show 
that it is not a new entitlement pro- 
gram. If someone chose to register 
their opposition to it, I think that 
would be a good reason to do so, be- 
cause they do resist starting new pro- 
grams when we are running $200 bil- 
lion in deficits already. 

Mr. DOLE. I would suggest that in 
the hearing record, a statement by the 
distinguished OMB Director Stockman 
and other witnesses that came before 
the committee made it clear that in 
our case, we are not going to set up 
some new entitlement program similar 
to the one that they are now designing 
in the House, which I think some in 
this body would like to have. 

There is no certainty that you are 
ever going to have an end to the pro- 
gram, but I must say that does not 
mean that you should not address 
need. Maybe we could rearrange our 
priorities. We can find a lot of money 
wasted in this budget that might be 
spent on helping some couple who 
might be out of work, who have chil- 
dren, and who need medical care. 
When somebody goes to the hospital, 
somebody has to pay for the drugs, 
the hospital room, and so on. Some- 
body has to pick it up. 

I understand the problem. There 
was the vote we had last night on a 
modest reduction of less than $4 bil- 
lion in the medicare program. The 
amendment would have chopped the 
savings in half and the vote was 50 to 
45. The Senator from Kansas is under 
no illusion that it is easy to reduce the 
growth of programs such as medicare. 
But that does not eliminate our re- 
sponsibility to address other areas 
where I think there is a need. We have 
done it, I believe, and in a responsible 
way. 
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I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me, and I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Do te) for the leadership he has shown 
on this matter. Senator Dol, Senator 
HEINZ, Senator DURENBERGER, and I 
have been working on this issue for 
some time now. 

The President, in a trip to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on April 6, said that this 
was an item which ought to be ad- 
dressed. The matter has been the sub- 
ject of extensive discussions among 
Senator DoLE, Senator DURENBERGER, 
Senator HeErtnz, and me, with Mr. 
Stockman and the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, Mrs. Heckler. I 
think we are heading in the direction, 
where this problem can be addressed 
and addressed sensibly, as outlined by 
Senator DOLE. 

According to the Congressional 
Budget Office, almost 90 percent of 
the unemployed in the United States, 
or close to 11 million persons, have al- 
ready lost employer-based health in- 
surance coverage, most within 30 days 
of job termination. In Pennsylvania, 
almost 400,000 people who have de- 
pendents receive unemployment com- 
pensation but have lost their health 
insurance. 

Senator Hernz and I have collaborat- 
ed for the past several months on a 
health program, and its importance 
was emphasized to us when we were in 
Midland, Pa., about a month ago. A 
survey published in a Pittsburgh Press 
article, March 10, 1983, reveals that 
three of four of Mon Valley’s unem- 
ployed are without any medical cover- 
age. At least one of every five had im- 
mediate need of medical care. 

In Washington County, Pa., Canons- 
burg General Hospital is providing 
free medical service to unemployed 
workers and their families who no 
longer have insurance. The hospital 
workers have volunteered their serv- 
ices to help unemployed workers who 
live in the area and who have been de- 
laying necessary medical treatment 
and surgery for lack of income and in- 
surance coverage. 

But how long can hospitals, clinics, 
health centers, and health service em- 
ployees continue to absorb the in- 
creased costs? In Mobile, Ala., for the 
month of March all of the hospitals 
but one had to close their emergency 
rooms on weekends to curb the flood 
of requests for free care in order to 
avoid bankruptcy. Fortunately, for 
now, the county and city have been 
able to provide some assistance. 

As of April 15, 1983, McKeesport 
Hospital, in Pennsylvania, a Hill- 
Burton recipient, had to lay off 51 em- 
ployees across the board. Twelve of 
these are nurses and three are licensed 
practicing nurses. Some of the physi- 
cians indirectly have been cut back 
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due to the losses the hospital is experi- 
encing. This is a decrease of almost 3 
percent in the hospital staff. Can we 
afford to run the risk of closed hospi- 
tal doors nationwide? 

In talking with various health pro- 
viders, we are learning that many of 
the unemployed who are ill do not 
know where to go for treatment. We 
are discovering that one of the major 
fears of the unemployed is fear itself. 
The uncertainty of “what will I do if 
someone in my family becomes ill” 
plagues them constantly. Early action 
on health care legislation will help the 
unemployed find peace of mind with 
regard to health coverage. The unem- 
ployed workers need assurance as well 
as insurance that their needs will be 
met. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
issued recent reports on the total 
annual consumption costs for both 
three and four-person families. It has 
calculated the national average weekly 
benefit under the States’ unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. For exam- 
ple, a three-person family accustomed 
to an intermediate level budget of 
$14,960 would receive $8,224 in unem- 
ployment compensation, which is ap- 
proximately 55 percent of previously 
received income. Moreover, this com- 
pensation is only 5 percent more than 
the poverty threshold for a compara- 
ble family unit. However, if this family 
had no income, it would be eligible for 
$10,164, nearly 25 percent more than 
the amount available through unem- 
ployment compensation. 

I cite these statistics to make a 
point: Many people who have worked 
hard all of their lives are now finding 
themselves in the unwanted situation 
of being a poverty-level statistic and 
living below the poverty levei. 

Our original bill was intended to be 
a short-term but immediate solution to 
the problem of lack of health care cov- 
erage for the unemployed. It was to 
give the States the revenues and the 
flexibility to establish a program 
which would service its constituency, 
including the options to provide for 
cost-effective bidding among carriers 
or providers, or capitation reimburse- 
ment systems, while taking into ac- 
count the existence of related pro- 
grams or financing structures in given 
areas.” 

The States know best which areas 
are in most need and what facilities 
are available. While the ultimate solu- 
tion would be to provide the unem- 
ployed workers with a health insur- 
ance policy similar to what they have 
been accustomed, the costs most likely 
will be prohibitive. It is my under- 
standing that Blue Cross of Western 
Pennsylvania has a proposal before 
the Pennsylvania Department of In- 
surance which would establish a low- 
cost health insurance program for un- 
employed people who have lost their 
benefits. The plan provides for up to 
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15 days of inpatient hospital care at a 
cost of $28.15 per month for individ- 
uals and $62.20 for families, or a 31- 
day plan at a cost of $32.90 for individ- 
uals and $72.90 for families. In Penn- 
sylvania, the average monthly unem- 
ployment benefits is $568. Carrying a 
policy for $62.20 would be 11 percent 
of that family’s monthly income. 

Even if the Government were to 
decide that health insurance coverage 
was the best way to go, and would sub- 
sidize the policies, say by $52.20 for a 
15-day policy for families and the un- 
employed had to pay $10 of the premi- 
um, in Pennsylvania alone, with 
400,000 needing coverage, it would cost 
the Federal Government $20,880,000 
each month and $250,560,000 per year. 
With a Federal Government subsidy 
of only $10 per month per premium 
for 400,000 people, it would cost the 
Government $4 million per month, 
and $48 million per year for Pennsyl- 
vania. Still, those figures only include 
those workers who are receiving unem- 
ployment compensation. 

And this is funding individuals and 
families who may never need medical 
attention within that year. My goal is 
to help those individuals who do have 
health problems when they occur and 
give all of those who have lost their 
benefits the peace of mind and assur- 
ance that they will be covered when 
the need arises. 

And this need not be as expensive a 
situation as one might first assume. In 
a report, committee print 98-A, pre- 
pared for the use of the House Sub- 
committee on Health and Environ- 
ment, a 1974-75 study regarding high 
unemployment problems in those 
years is cited with “estimated that no 
more than 10 to 14 percent of workers 
losing group health insurance substi- 
tuted individual nongroup health in- 
surance. The probability of a two- 
earner household losing health insur- 
ance due to unemployment of the 
head of the household was reduced by 
27 percent. Indeed, our plan is meant 
to be a payer of last resort, and an un- 
employed worker whose spouse has 
coverage would not be eligible. 

In addition, in Pennsylvania for 1982 
the average length on unemployment 
compensation was for 18 weeks or 4% 
months. While the period of unem- 
ployment does not necessarily coincide 
with the period of loss of benefits, it 
generally works out to the same 
amount of time as lack of insurance. 
This statistic may be important from 
the standpoint that the majority of 
unemployed are not going without 
coverage for an excessive amount of 
time to warrant the administrative de- 
tails of signing up for an insurance 
policy. However, in the event that a 
catastrophe should occur or a chronic 
iliness need attention in those few 
months, the unemployed need assur- 
ance that they will be treated. The ad- 
ditional burden of mental anguish 
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over reimbursement should be alleviat- 
ed from the unemployed worker. 

In no way do I mean to downplay 
the graveness of the situation; that 
should be apparent by my persistence 
in obtaining a meeting with the ad- 
ministration, and various hearings, not 
to mention talking to the President 
personally on April 6. However, the ur- 
gency of the need leads me to strive 
for a workable and financially accepta- 
ble solution which can be implemented 
as soon as it is passed by Congress and 
signed by the President. This short- 
term solution should not be bogged 
down with redtape and administrative 
nightmares which will hold up the 
process any longer. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to encourage the States to look at the 
existing health services, such as com- 
munity and migrant health care cen- 
ters, health maintenance organiza- 
tions, public hospitals, and even the 
example in Detroit, Mich.: “Project 
Health Care.“ I understand that this 
project is operating successfully in a 
city which has had an overwhelming 
share of the unemployed problem. 
Briefly, it is a program which provides 
a health service referral network using 
the existing social service agencies. It 
has approximately 360 physicians who 
volunteer their services and see the 
patients in their office as they would 
any other patient. The system is able 
to handle 1,000 patients per month, 
and yet to date it has not had to serve 
that many in any one month. 

Reimbursement is worked out be- 
tween patient and the doctor. It is my 
understanding that there have been 
no physician complaints about unnec- 
essary visits or abuse of the system, 
nor any complaints from the patients 
that they received second-class treat- 
ment. If hospital tests or treatment is 
required, the physicians use their 
same hospital privileges and the hospi- 
tal usually has a social service counsel- 
or who assists the patient in determin- 
ing suitable financial assistance. What 
is even more encouraging about the 
program is that the original funding 
for the program was a $63,000 grant 
from the Hudson-Webber Foundation. 
That grant enabled the Greater De- 
troit Area Health Council to hire a co- 
ordinator to recruit the physicians and 
set up the system. 

It is unfortunate that more accurate 
data is not available. However, I would 
like to share some recent statistics 
provided to me by the McKeesport, 
Pa., hospital, which has recently es- 
tablished a special program for the un- 
employed. 

The first week of the “Health Con- 
cern” program, 100 people inquired 
about services; 35 were in need of im- 
mediate care. Only 25 of those 35 were 
eligible for the program. Eligibility is 
based on total monthly household ex- 
penses in excess of total monthly 
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income. Those 10 who were ineligible 
were still on unemployment compensa- 
tion. One of the patients who arrived 
was a single unemployed mother with 
three children who had a pacemaker 
which had not been checked for 18 
months because she was afraid to go in 
due to lack of coverage. 

Some of the unemployed patients 
now qualify for Hill-Burton—McKees- 
port is a Hill-Burton hospital—which 
proves my point about the long- 
termed unemployed now becoming 
poverty statistics. 

Here is an additional figure which 
may be of interest: In this same hospi- 
tal’s outpatient clinic, a survey was 
done for February and March of 1983. 
Within that clinic, 80 percent of the 
patients seen were unemployed. In 
McKeesport, as of February 1983, un- 
employment rate equals 21 percent. 

The McKeesport Hospital reports 
that it lost $1 million in operating 
costs in 1982. Obviously, if additional 
funds were available, the hospital 
would not have had to release those 51 
employees which I mentioned earlier. 
Through the block grant system, the 
States would be able to assist those 
health services providers which are lo- 
cated in high unemployment areas and 
which have seen a dramatic increase in 
patients. 

The Canonsburg General Hospital in 
Washington County, Pa., is a private 
hospital where all of the employees 
have volunteered their services to help 
unemployed workers who live in the 
area and who are delaying necessary 
treatment and surgery for lack of 
income and coverage. The data provid- 
ed to me by this hospital is that in the 
past 2 months, 120 unemployed work- 
ers or a member of their family have 
been given free health care. 

In Washington County, the unem- 
ployment rate equals 18.9 percent; 20 
out of the 38 active physicians in this 
hospital are participating in the pro- 
gram. One of the major concerns of 
the individuals taking advantage of 
this hospital’s generosity is not for the 
unemployed worker or spouse, but for 
the health of the children. 

Once the States set up their mecha- 
nisms for providing health care, it is 
imperative that an outreach program 
be implemented to notify those eligi- 
ble. A letter to all of those who were 
or are on the rolls of unemployment 
compensation during the designated 
eligibility period informing them of 
what the State has designed and 
where they can go for help is one 
simple method. Perhaps this letter 
could include a brochure on preventa- 
tive health tips. This would provide 
the assurance, which I must empha- 
size once more, that Government offi- 
cials are concerned and are prepared 
to assist them in the most expeditious, 
yet economical, and equitable way pos- 
sible. 
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It will take a tremendous commit- 
ment from the U.S. Congress and Gov- 
ernment to help those people who 
have lost their health benefits 
through no fault of their own. Mil- 
lions of men, women, children, and 
even unborn children are being ex- 
posed to the hazards of poor health 
care due to unemployment. 

The need for health care coverage 
for the unemployed can no longer be 
overlooked. We cannot run the risk of 
having the health of breadwinners and 
future breadwinners deteriorate to the 
extent that they may be unable to 
return to employment once the econo- 
my recovers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
COCHRAN). The Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to direct a few questions to 
the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee. 

The first is, what effect does this 
amendment have on the budget reso- 
lution? Does it increase it? 

Mr. DOLE. It has no effect on the 
deficit because we provide in the 
amendment that the cost of the pro- 
gram will be offset by revenues. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I take it, then—— 

Mr. DOLE. We will close a loophole 
somewhere. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But for the time 
being it does increase the spending 
limit of the present resolution? 

Mr. DOLE. I guess it would increase 
the spending but it would be offset by 
increasing the revenues. So, yes, the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My concern is 
that we know we will spend right up to 
the limit of the budget resolution. My 
concern is if an alternative means is 
not found to offset the cost of this 
health insurance provision, what we 
are talking about here today is an in- 
crease in spending. 

Mr. DOLE. I can assure the Senator 
that if we cannot pay for it, it will not 
come out of our committee, if the Sen- 
ator from Kansas can avoid it. There 
are amendments around the Chamber 
that will add about $2.7 billion a year 
with no offsettiug revenues at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The chairman of 
the Finance Committee, then, is 
making a public commitment to either 
find an offset for the cost of this pro- 
gram or will oppose it? 

Mr. DOLE. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I share the con- 
cern of the Senator from Idaho about 
creating what is essentially a new enti- 
tlement program. Once we have set 
this precedent, will it not be expected 
of us again in future periods of unem- 
ployment? In effect, we are creating 
an entitlement program because by 
setting this precedent, in future peri- 
ods of unemployment it will be expect- 
ed of us again, will it not? 

Mr. DOLE. First of all, it is a 2-year 
program. It ends 2 years from now but 
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it may be 10 years before we stop it. 
Some of these temporary programs 
never end. But we believe that, based 
on forecasts and other things, that the 
program ought to self-destruct, as 
people start going back to work as the 
economy recovers. We are also going 
to try to design it very carefully to 
make certain that we do not end up 
with some entitlement program. 

I think there is a majority in this 
body, on both sides of the aisle, who 
say, First of all, if we cannot pay for 
it, we should not have it. Second, if it 
is going to be an entitlement program, 
we should not have it.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Stockman’s testimony printed in the 
Recorp at this point. He testified 
before our committee about strong op- 
position to an entitlement program. I 
believe if we passed an entitlement 
program, the President would veto it. I 
would encourage him to do so. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. DAVID A STOCKMAN, DI- 
RECTOR, OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDG- 
ET, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, U.S. 
SENATE 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportu- 
nity to appear before your Committee today 
to discuss the problem of health insurance 
for the unemployed. As you well know, the 
Administration has made a systematic study 
of this issue over the past few weeks. I come 
before you today to share with you the con- 
clusions the Administration has reached as 
a result of that study, and to outline the Ad- 
ministration's views of appropriate—and in- 
appropriate—remedies to address it. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our primary conclusion, Mr. Chairman, is 
that the problem of lack of health insur- 
ance among the unemployed is one of selec- 
tive gaps and discontinuities—and not a per- 
vasive or general problem. As I will discuss 
in more detail shortly, the number of long- 
term unemployed who are wholly without 
access to health care services is really a lim- 
ited subset of the unemployed. The Admin- 
istration believes that the needs of this 
group can be met by a package of pulicy re- 
forms such as the following: 

Requirements for employer insurance 
packages that ensure the unemployed 
access to continued coverage when they 
become unemployed; 

Requirements for employer insurance 
packages to ensure that the unemployed 
can be enrolled under a working spouse’s 
health plan should they become unem- 
ployed and lose their own employer cover- 
age; 

Amendments to the Social Services Block 
Grant Act to provide that funds available to 
the States can be used to fill in whatever 
gaps in coverage remain; and 

“Pay as you go“ financing for any addi- 
tional funding under title XX through en- 
actment of the Administration’s proposed 
limits on tax exclusion of employer insur- 
ance contributions at a level below that 
originally proposed. 

DEFINING THE PROBLEM CAREFULLY 

Our support for these measures—and our 
belief that these steps will be more than 
adequate to address health coverage prob- 
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lems among the unemployed—is based on 
our study of the access of unemployed 
Americans to health care services. The gen- 
eral perception, Mr. Chairman, is that all 
unemployed American families somehow 
confront common problems due to the mis- 
fortune of unemployment. We have con- 
cluded, however, for the reasons discussed 
below, that lack of access to adequate 
health care is not a generic problem associ- 
ated with unemployment, per se, and that in 
fact the great majority of the unemployed 
are not being denied care. 

Continuation and conversion privileges 

The truth is that many employers pres- 
ently provide extended coverage to workers 
who are on layoff. In many cases, such cov- 
erage extensions are benefit plan features 
obtained as a result of collective bargaining. 
In other instances, employers offer cover- 
ages of this sort unilaterally. In any event, 
most insurance plans, enrolling workers as 
they do on a month-to-month basis, cover 
laid-off workers at least until the end of the 
month in which they are terminated. Such 
automatic extensions can provide up to four 
weeks of additional coverage even if there is 
no employer-financed extension. Many fam- 
ilies use this remaining eligibility to actually 
obtain medical services family members may 
need. 

Additionally, a number of States provide, 
as a matter of law, that workers may contin- 
ue to enroll in a health insurance plan. In 
12 States, employers are required to offer 
continued coverage to former employees at 
group insurance rates. In 11 States, employ- 
ees must be offered the option of converting 
to individual health insurance plans, While 
these practices require laid-off workers to fi- 
nance coverage out of their own resources, 
families with significant medical expenses 
at the time of termination are provided the 
means to limit their exposure without 
regard to pre-existing medical conditions. In 
most such instances, these features provide 
considerable protection. 

RANGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT DURATION 


Even in instances where employers do not 
continue health insurance for laid-off work- 
ers, several pieces of available data suggest 
that the problem is not as large as is com- 
monly perceived. 

The best available evidence is that even 
during economic recessions the labor force 
is a dynamic one and duration of spells of 
unemployment for most unemployed indi- 
viduals remains relatively brief. 


TABLE |—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
SPELLS 


[in percent] 


1978 


In 1982, the worst year for unemployment 
since World War II, the average spell of un- 
employment lasted just over three months. 
Although the average unemployment spell 
was much longer than it was during a non- 
recession year such as 1978, it was still the 
case in 1982 that two out of every five spells 
of unemployment lasted for less than one 
month. 

Although many individuals experienced 
more than one spell of unemployment 
during 1982, the data still reveal that for 
most Americans unemployment is a tempo- 
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rary phenomenon. Long-term unemploy- 
ment, which results in a severe strain on 
family resources, tends to be concentrated 
on a small but significant portion of Ameri- 
cans. But even during the most difficult eco- 
nomic times, such as last year, only 11 per- 
cent of all spells of unemployment lasted 
longer than six months, 
FAMILY RESOURCES 

Despite the vast array of social welfare 
programs, the family remains the primary 
social institution that cushions individuals 
from the financial hardship of unemploy- 
ment. We often tend to view the unem- 
ployed, especially those with long durations 
of unemployment, as a homogeneous group 
in need of financial assistance. In fact, the 
family provides the main source of financial 
assistance for the unemployed. Although 
data for 1982 are not available yet, data for 
1981 provide some indication of the finan- 
cial resources of the unemployed in a reces- 
sion year. 


TABLE . —FAMILY INCOME OF THE UNEMPLOYED IN 1981 


Duration of unemployment 


Short term term 
104 (26 plus 
weeks) weeks) 


Total 


Average family income $20,898 823.113 $17,035 
percent with family income greater 

than $20,000 
Percent with famiy income below 


poverty 19 


As the data in the accompanying table in- 
dicate, the financial curcumstances of the 
unemployed very enourmously. In 1981, for 
example, 44 percent of all unemployed indi- 
viduals lived in families with incomes in 
excess of $20,000. 

On the other hand, 31 percent of all indi- 
viduals experiencing six months or more of 
unemployment lived in poverty, while over 
one-third of the long-term unemployed lived 
in families with income in excess of $20,000. 

Of course, even families with substantial 
resources can experience cash flow difficul- 
ties that compel them to use their savings to 
tide them over spells where one family is 
unemployed. But we should not conclude 
that such families will be unable to afford 
either health insurance coverage or actual 
medical expenses simply by reason or length 
of unemployment. 

COVERAGE THROUGH WORKING SPOUSES 


The primary reason that family incomes 
remain relatively high among many of the 
unemployed is the presence of secondary 
earners in the household. In 1981, over 80 
percent of the average family income among 
the unemployed represented earnings of 
family members. Although the 1981 data 
may not be representative of current condi- 
tions, the most recent statistics for the first 
quarter of 1983 indicate that the proportion 
of unemployed family members who have 
other family members working remains 
high. Among all unemployed individuals in 
families, 65 percent have other family mem- 
bers at work. 

Besides providing an additional source of 
income, working family members are also a 
potential source of health insurance cover- 
age for the unemployed. While data on 
family coverage among secondary workers is 
unavailable, many have held insurance cov- 
erage through their employer. 

Some idea of the size of the non-covered 
unemployed population can be obtained by 
a close inspection of family characteristics 
among unemployed individuals: 
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Millions of 
individuais 


Family type 


(1) Total unemployed in families k 10.5 


Intact families: 
(2) Married persons with working spouse... 
(3) Dependents with working family member 


(4) Subtotal 
Single-parent potential medicaid tamibes: 
(5) Female headed 
(6) Male headed. 


(7) Subtotal 
(8) Unemployed sole wage earners 


As is indicated in the accompanying table, 
10.5 million individuals living in families ex- 
perienced some unemployment during the 
first quarter of 1983. Among the 5.2 million 
unemployed married persons, 3.3 million 
had working spouses. Unemployed husbands 
with working wives represented just over 
half of this group. Also, unemployed rela- 
tives in intact families with a working hus- 
band or wife numbered 2.4 million over the 
period. Therefore, of the 10.5 million unem- 
ployed individuals, 5.7 million lived in intact 
households with at least one parent em- 
ployed, and hence were potentially eligible 
for coverage. 

In addition, 2.7 million of the unemployed 
lived in single-parent potential Medicaid-eli- 
gible families. Subtracting both of these 
groups from the total yields a population of 
2.1 million Americans who are unlikely to 
have a source of employer- or Medicaid-pro- 
vided health insurance. This number repre- 
sents a reasonable—but lower-bound—esti- 
mate of the totally uncovered population of 
unemployed family members. 

One reason why this population repre- 
sents the lower bound is obviously that, in 
certain instances, spouses may have elected 
to either accept self-only coverage, or may 
have elected family coverage through the 
spouse who became unemployed. As I will 
indicate later, however, this problem can be 
addressed without great difficulty. 


OTHER PUBLIC PROGRAMS 


We should also note that the total esti- 
mate of the unemployed includes many 
families that are eligible for public assist- 
ance, and who therefore qualify for and re- 
ceive Medicaid coverage. In 22 states, two- 
parent families can be covered under Medic- 
aid. In 30 states, families can be covered, 
even if they are not eligible for cash assist- 
ance, through “medically needy” programs, 
wherein high medical expenses are deducted 
from income to expand eligibility to those 
who are poor by reason of high medical ex- 
penses. While the Medicaid program does 
require an asset test, the value of the fami- 
ly’s home and automobile is not counted for 
this purpose. In all, those longterm unem- 
ployed families most in need of assistance 
can receive it, in most instances, through 
existing public sector mechanisms. 

Medicaid, of course, is not the sole effort 
directed at the health care needs of low- 
income families by the public sector. In the 
Administration’s Fiscal Year 1984 budget, 
Mr. Chairman, over $85 billion is provided 
for health care services—ranging from com- 
munity health centers to immunization pro- 
grams—to provide health care to those who 
need it. 


Private sector efforts 


Our present health care system is charac- 
terized by voluntary private efforts to pro- 
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vide health care services to those who need 
it. There is strong evidence that those in the 
private sector have in fact expanded their 
efforts during the last few years to meet the 
needs of those who have become unem- 
ployed during the recession. 

Private physicians have a long and com- 
mendable history of meeting the needs of 
those with limited resources. As the Ameri- 
can Medical Association testified last Friday 
before the House Health Subcommittee, 
70% of all American physicians provide re- 
duced rates or free care services to those 
unable to afford care. A surprising 10% of 
all physicians are actually donating their 
time to special programs for unemployed 
workers and their families. 

Hospitals have been and remain active. As 
the National Association of Counties has 
testified before your Committee, 98% of the 
Nation’s largest hospitals provided over 
$750 million in uncompensated care in 1980. 
The evidence available to us suggests that 
this commitment to providing care regard- 
less of compensation has if anything ex- 
panded markedly in the past few years. This 
sort of commitment, Mr. Chairman, goes far 
beyond explicit legal commitments, such as 
the charity care obligations under the Hill- 
Burton program, to provide free care. 
Rather, the Nation’s community hospitals, 
which after all are established as private 
non-profit charitable institutions, have 
maintained a long tradition of providing 
care without regard to the ability to pay. 

Insurers and other third-party payors 
have also been active in meeting the needs 
of the unemployed. In six States, special in- 
surance pools have been established to pro- 
vide inexpensive coverage to the unem- 
ployed. And just last week, Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield of Western Pennsylvania announced 
a special program at heavily-discounted 
rates to unemployed workers and their fam- 
ilies. 

Coverage for physician services, for exam- 
ple, will cost only $8.50 per month for full 
family coverage. Coverage for hospital serv- 
ices will be provided at a 75 percent dis- 
count, both th ough low rates and by waiver 
of norma! deductibles. 

In all, the Administration believes that we 
must recognize the existence of these com- 
mendable efforts as we work to fashion solu- 
tions in this area. 


AVOIDING LEGISLATIVE OVERKILL 


As the foregoing has suggested, the prob- 
lem of accessible and affordable health care 
services for unemployed workers and their 
families really consists of a number of spe- 
cial cases of individuals. Failure to recognize 
this fact in the development of legislation 
could prove a costly mistake. As you are 
aware, Mr. Chairman, the natural tendency 
of the bill-writing process is to expand con- 
sideration to an ever-wider scope of circum- 
stances as special conditions and situational 
anomalies are brought to light. The danger 
is that the remedies fashioned to address 
these anomalies often result in adding in 
whole new classes of beneficiaries for a pro- 
gram despite the fact that only certain indi- 
viduals within the stated class may have 
true needs that cannot be addressed some 
other way. As I will illustrate, Mr. Chair- 
man, that danger is particularly present in 
the area of provided health insurance cover- 
age to those who are presently uncovered. 

THE DILEMMA OF EQUALLY WORTHY CLAIMS 

The cause being considered by your Com- 
mittee is the plight of those unemployed 
workers who previously had employer-fi- 
nanced health insurance, but lost it as a 
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result of involuntary unemployment. Yet 
the problem of lack of health insurance cov- 
erage is not restricted to this group. There 
will be a strong temptation for legislation 
expansion as the circumstances of the 
target population are compared to the 
plight of: 

Unemployed families without prior cover- 
age; 

Employed workers with no employer cov- 
erage; 

Low-income families with no recent work 
history who are ineligible for Medicaid; and 

Self-employed workers who receive no spe- 
cial tax breaks for health insurance. 

As we learned long ago in the national 
health insurance debate, our society simply 
cannot afford to go all the way down this 
road. Yet if we move forward with an explic- 
it Federal entitlement program in this area, 
we will be hard-pressed to explain why cov- 
erage should be bestowed on a narrow 
subset of the some 30 million Americans 
who are without health insurance. 


The minimum benefits problem 


A complementary problem with attempt- 
ing to address the needs of the unemployed 
through an explicit benefit program is the 
problem of establishing some minimum ac- 
ceptable coverage package. On the one 
hand, the need to restrict costs would argue 
for some narrowly defined set of benefits— 
perhaps restricted to so-called “catastrophic 
coverage”, in which full coverage is provided 
only after the beneficiary meets some high 
deductible. Yet the very nature of such cov- 
erage would call into question whether any 
real benefit is in fact being conferred. To 
the extent that the unemployed have finan- 
cial problems, the second $500 dollars of un- 
affordable expense is just as insurmount- 
able as the third. Attempting to draw the 
line in a way that is generally recognized as 
fair is probably impossible. 

It is easy, however, to understand the 
fiscal stakes involved. Suppose the target 
population were restricted to 2 million fami- 
lies—the rough number of families who 
have lost prior coverage that we estimate 
will still be on unemployment insurance on 
October 1. Extremely limited catastrophic 
coverage might cost perhaps $20 per month 
per family, or only $480 million annually. 
Yet present employer coverage plans with 
full benefits—even at group rates—can cost 
over $180 per month per family. Moving 
from the low end to the high end of cover- 
age—a normal tendency in these matters— 
could raise costs nearly tenfold to nearly $4 
billion annually. 


The prohibitive cost of a new entitlement 


If we examine the potential for expansion 
due to these two factors, we are forced to 
conclude that any explicit Federal entitle- 
ment effort in this area would quickly esca- 
late beyond affordable levels. Providing all 
eleven million unemployed workers with 
full family coverage at $180/month would 
cost an astonishing $19 billion annually. 
Even recognizing that many of the unem- 
ployed are single individuals and assuming a 
blended average cost of full coverage of $135 
per month, the upside threat is in the $14 
billion dollar range. The following table 
summarizes the potential cost range: 
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TABLE IV.—COST OF COVERING VARIOUS GROUPS WITH 
HIGH AND LOW OPTION BENEFITS 


[Dollars in billions] 


Ul beneficiaries 


With prior 
coverage “M 


Type of benefit 


(1) Number in efgible famikes {millions 55 
(2) Catastrophic with $1,500 — 

($22.50 per month) == $0.6 
(3) Catastrophic with $500 deductible 

($49.50 per month) 33 


(4) High option plan ($180 per month) 


THE ACTUAL FISCAL THREAT IS UNKNOWABLE 


I would caution, moreover, that the Feder- 
al government’s track record in estimating 
the cost of new health care entitlements 
offers little solace as we go forward in this 
area. 


Medicare 


Shortly after the enactment of Medicare, 
the Social Security Trustees Report (1966) 
estimated that outlays from the HI and 
SMI trust funds would rise, in real terms, by 
5.2% and 2.3% annually, respectively. In 
fact, the programs grew by 9.3% and 10.2% 
annually in real terms. As a result, an FY 
1988 projection for SMI outlays would have 
been $5.6 billion under the original esti- 
mates; in fact, we now expect that SMI will 
hit $36.5 billion in FY 1988, a 548% overrun 
from the perspective of the original fore- 
cast. Similarly, the original estimate would 
assume, by 1990, HI outlays totalling $26.6 
billion. The current forecast, however, is for 
HI outlays to hit $116.1 billion in 1990—a 
366% overrun. 


ESRD 


Even short-run estimating in this area has 
been frought with guess-work. The 1973 
Social Security Trustees report estimated 
ESRD costs for Fiscal Year 1974—a bare 
one year later—at $65 million dollars. Actual 
FY 1974 costs were in fact $90 million—a 
40% overrun one year out. At that time, the 
FY 1975 estimate was $84 million. In reality, 
FY 1975 spending hit $167 million—a 99% 
overrun two years out. Not surprisingly, 
spending in FY 1983 is now estimated at 
$1.4 billion—a 2050% increase over the ini- 
tial FY 1973 cost estimate. 


Unknowable behavioral effects 


The reasons for these overruns are the 
prodigious incentive effects built into the 
health care field. 

On the beneficiary side, health care is 
considered such a superior good that con- 
sumption is limited only by income. Once a 
new entitlement is created obviating income 
limits, utilization of services climbs toward 
the sky. 

On the provider side, the capacity for 
product upgrading and service improvement 
is constrained only by aggregate demand for 
health care services. Once an entitlement is 
created to fund whatever service consump- 
tion level is demanded, the “intensity” of 
service provided—more doctors, nurses, sup- 
plies and machines—is limited only by tech- 
nological advance and labor supply con- 
straints. 

First things first 

I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
learned our lesson in this field—that medi- 
cal care entitlements strain the limits of the 
largest economy in the world. In fact, recent 
developments make clear to me that we are 
hard-pressed to afford the medical entitle- 
ments we now have on the books—let alone 
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being able to afford new ones. As recent 
studies from all directions have amply dem- 
onstrated, the HI trust fund is headed for 
bankruptcy at some point between 1987 and 
1990. In order to stave off bankruptcy of 
this existing entitlement system, we will 
somehow have to contend with a projected 
$600 billion mismatch between income and 
outgo to the trust fund between now and 
the end of the century. This Committee 
knows well the magnitude of the task before 
us in either restraining benefits or raising 
revenues to fund this astronomical short- 
fall. Adding in new problems will only com- 
pound the difficulty of the task. 


THE SOBERING FISCAL SITUATION 


Even in the best of fiscal circumstances— 
such as the halycon days of the late 1960's 
when the Federal government committed 
the projected fiscal dividend” to many 
worthwhile purposes—major new entitle- 
ment commitments should only be carefully 
undertaken. In the present environment, 
with projected deficits stuck permanently in 
the 5-6% of GNP range in the absence of 
concerted policy action, the creation of 
major new entitlement programs would be 
the height of fiscal irresponsibility. The fol- 
lowing table summarizes our current plight 
in the entitlements area: 


TABLE V.—PRESENT ENTITLEMENTS COMMITMENTS 


[CBO estimates in billions of doltars} 


Category 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 


Total entitlements 394418 
SBC proposed savings =§ —6 - 17 
CBO baseline deficit 19 214 5 267 


As the table shows, the Senate Budget 
Committee has, to date, been able to find 
only $54 billion in entitlement savings out 
of a $2.2 trillion spending base—savings of 
only 2.4%. Of this amount, $19 billion has 
already been achieved as a result of the 
Social Security reform legislation created by 
your Committee. Another $10.7 billion con- 
sists of the savings achieved through adopt- 
ing the Medicare prospective payment pro- 
visions as part of the Social Security bill. 
Apart from these savings, SBC can find ad- 
ditional savings totalling only 1.1%. As a 
result, under present Senate policy, total en- 
titlement spending will rise by 28% over the 
next five years. In this environment, further 
expansions of the entitlements base would 
be unconscionable. 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S VIEWS 


For all of these reasons, the Administra- 
tion would find any new Federal entitle- 
ment program in this area totally unaccept- 
able. To meet the needs of those for whom 
unemployment is a barrier to care, the Ad- 
ministration would instead direct the atten- 
tion of your Committee to a number of 
areas in which we believe constructive 
action can be taken. 

Based on our analysis of the scope of the 
problem, the Administration concludes that 
there are three classes of unemployed indi- 
viduals who are presently unable to obtain 
health insurance or needed health care serv- 
ices: 

Families where one spouse has lost cover- 
age in which the family is unable to reenroll 
in the health plan of the other working 
spouse due to restrictive employer open en- 
roliment practices; 

Families which would be able to afford to 
continue their present coverage or perhaps 
purchase a less costly plan, but are discour- 
aged from doing so due to the difficulty of 
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finding private market alternatives, or due 

to considerations of age or illness that make 

them poor risks; and 

A residual group of long-term unemployed 
who do not fall in either of the above class- 
es who are ineligible for Medicaid, and 
unable to avail themselves of other public 
or private aid. 

The Administration believes that the 
needs of these families can be met by a five- 
part plan based on the following three prin- 
ciples: 

Support and encourage private sector 
initiatives 

First, the Administration believes that 
much of the present hardship can be allevi- 
ated by constructive actions of the States 
and the private sector to meet the health 
care needs of the unemployed. Over the 
next few months, we plan to call attention 
to these efforts, and to encourage States 
and private institutions and individuals to 
emulate the many commendable efforts al- 
ready underway. I would urge the Commit- 
tee to undertake a similar effort, to deter- 
mine ways in which we at the Federal level 
can be of assistance in promoting such ef- 
forts. 

Augmenting existing private insurance cov- 
erage—providing incentives for increased 
access 
The Administration will also support ef- 

forts through legislation to ensure greater 

access among the unemployed to private in- 
surance coverage. 
Federal support tied directly to new 
financing 

Third, the Administration will also sup- 
port budget-neutral efforts to assist those 
for whom increased access and private 
sector and State assistance is deemed insuf- 
ficient. If the Committee determines that 
increased resources are needed for this pur- 
pose, the Administration will support in- 
creased funding if and only if the Commit- 
tee also provides a commensurate level of 
revenues, beyond those provided for in the 
President's budget proposals, to prevent in- 
creases in the deficit. 

Legislative changes 

The specific legislative measures which 
the Administration would support are: 

Mandated coverage/conversion privileges 

The Administration would support amend- 
ments to the Internal Revenue Code to 
mandate: 

Continuation of the present employer 
plan beyond termination, at individual rates 
at the expense of the former employee, for 
the lessor of one year or the period of un- 
employment; and 

An option for former employees to con- 
vert to a special low-cost “catastrophic” in- 
surance plan, at market rates at the expense 
of the former employee, for the same period 
of eligibility. 

The combined effect of these provisions 
would be to ensure unemployed workers 
access to a health insurance plan without 
disqualification for pre-existing conditions 
or other circumstances. By eliminating the 
need for the unemployed to seek and find 
out their own coverages, more families are 
likely to avail themselves of coverage. 

Mandatory open enrollment upon 
termination of a working spouse 

The Administration would also support 
legislation to ensure that individuals who 
lose insurance coverage at unemployment 
can be enrolled speedily in a plan available 
to their spouses. Specifically, the Adminis- 
tration would support: 
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Permitting workers who had previously 
elected self-only coverage to elect full 
family coverage when a covered working 
spouse becomes unemployed; and 

Permitting workers who had previously 
elected not to accept coverage in favor of 
enrollment in a working spouse’s plan to 
elect full family coverage should that 
spouse become unemployed. 

As noted earlier, 40% of the unemployed 
have working spouses. While precise esti- 
mates are unavailable, we believe that the 
combined effect of these provisions will 
ensure coverage for a significant share—per- 
haps as many as one-third—of the unem- 
ployed. 


State assistance through the social services 
block grant 


The Administration would also support 
amendments to Title XX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to make State provisions for health 
insurance for the unemployed an eligible ac- 
tivity under the Social Services Block 
Grant. In doing so, the Administration be- 
lieves that the broadest possible latitude 
should be granted to the States to establish 
eligibility, benefit and delivery mechanism 
provisions. In that way, States will be able 
to use the funds available to them to assist 
those who are uniquely in need of help 
within their own States. 

If the Committee agrees with this recom- 
mendation, and wishes to provide added fi- 
nancial resources under the title to the 
States for this purpose, the Administration 
could support such increased funding only if 
additional revenue measures are enacted to 
finance whatever incremental increase the 
Committee finds appropriate. Specifically, 
the Administration would support simulta- 
neous enactment of the Administration's 
proposed cap on the exclusion of employer 
contributions from Adjusted Gross Income 
as an acceptable method of financing. Any 
funding increase under title XX, however, 
would have to be matched with a corre- 
sponding decrease in the level of the month- 
ly exclusion cap below the level—$175/ 
month for family coverage—that the Ad- 
ministration has proposed. 

For example, enacting the cap in 1984 at 
the $160/month level would increase reve- 
nues in calendar year 1984 by approximate- 
ly $500 million above the level assumed in 
the President's budget. 

The Department of Treasury staff stands 
ready to provide technical assistance to the 
Committee as it considers these recommen- 
dations. 

Knowing the Committee’s desire to move 
forward expeditiously in this area, the Ad- 
ministration does not propose that you 
delay your proceedings further while we 
prepare draft legislation. Rather, we would 
welcome the opportunity to work together 
with the Committee to produce legislation 
within the scope I have just outlined. We 
are hopeful, Mr. Chairman, that my legisla- 
tion developed by this Congress to address 
the health care needs of the unemployed 
could be fashioned in a manner that the 
President could accept. I look forward to 
working with you and your Committee 
toward achieving that end, and would wel- 
come any questions that the Committee 
might have. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Again, can the 
Senator assure us that the program 
passed by the Finance Committee will 
be a block-grant program? 

Mr. DOLE. That is an area we have 
discussed with the Senator from Indi- 
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ana, Senator QUAYLE, and others, as to 
whether that is an effective way to 
proceed. I have no quarrel with how it 
is done. If it can be more efficiently 
done through the States, through the 
Governors, somehow through medic- 
aid, so we do not create another whole 
new structure, I have no quarrel with 
that. We have not determined the best 
way to do it, the most cost efficient 
and the most effective for those who 
might benefit from the program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What is to pre- 
vent the infinite perpetuation of this 
program? Can the Senator assure us 
that there will be some level of nation- 
al or State unemployment below 
which this program will be terminated 
by law? 

Mr. DOLE. We have that in our 
draft now. In fact, some Senators are 
complaining they are not eligible. We 
require that at a minimum a State 
have a 4-percent IUR. If you fall 
below that rate, you are not eligible. 
Some say it ought to be lower as that 
rate does not cover certain States. 

We are trying to make certain we do 
not have an open ended program. 

Of course, one additional help we 
would have is in the election. If we 
retain a majority in this body, I think 
we can make certain that we will not 
have a program that will go on and on 
for the next 10 or 20 years. 

We have put a 2-year limit on it. 
There is no limit at all on the House 
provision. I am not certain whether 
the Senator from Massachusetts has a 


limit. I understand it is a program 
funded at $2.7 billion per year in fiscal 
year 1984 and fiscal year 1985, and 
$900 million in fiscal year 1983. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My last area con- 
cerns why we need this at all. We have 
medicare programs to take care of ex- 


perience in exigent circumstances. 
Why must we create a whole new pro- 
gram at this time? 

Mr. DOLE. Medicare, of course, 
mainly addresses senior citizens. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I meant to say 
medicaid. Excuse me. 

Mr. DOLE. Medicaid might help 
some. However, the vast majority of 
unemployment insurance recipients 
are not eligible for medicaid, as I indi- 
cated to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For what reason? 

Mr. DOLE. Because it is unlikely 
that many would qualify for one of 
the two cash assistance programs 
which lead to medical eligibility. One 
is SSI and one is AFDC. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They do not qual- 
ify for that because most of them are 
receiving unemployment benefits of 
one kind or another, is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DOLE. That is, in part, correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So they are above 
the income level that would qualify 
them for these other programs. Is it 
unreasonable to—— 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I think it 
might be helpful to have this in the 
RECORD. 

The SSI program is targeted to low- 
income individuals who are aged, 
blind, or disabled, so few, if any, of the 
unemployment insurance recipients 
are going to fall into this category. 

AFDC is the more likely avenue to 
medicaid coverage for unemployment 
insurance recipients. However, that is 
going to be limited. The AFDC pro- 
gram is targeted to needy children, 
and their mothers, and other caretak- 
er relatives; children who have been 
deprived of parental support. In our 
proposal we are talking primarily 
about intact families—two parents and 
children. AFDC would apply more to 
those whose fathers are away from 
home. 

At present only 23 jurisdictions offer 
AFDC cash assistance to children in 
two-parent families who are needy be- 
cause of unemployment. Furthermore, 
eligibility on the basis of a parent’s 
unemployment is limited to those fam- 
ilies in which the principal wage 
earner is unemployed. 

Given that all these conditions are 
met, AFDC eligibility for UI recipients 
is still unlikely due to income and 
asset tests. In determining AFDC ben- 
efits, the States must take into ac- 
count family income. Since the UI 
benefits, in many instances, exceed 
the AFDC benefit levels, UI recipients 
would be ineligible. Furthermore, fam- 
ilies are ineligible for AFDC if their 
equity in allowable resources exceeds 
$1,000, excluding the home and one 
automobile. The equity value limit on 
the one allowed automobile is $1,500. 

As I indicated earlier, we cannot say 
to some young couple in Detroit, or 
Topeka, or wherever it might be that 
it is too bad you have been out of 
work, too bad you have lost your cov- 
erage, but we do not believe there is 
any Federal responsibility. We believe 
there is a limited responsibility, and 
we are trying to make it as tight as we 
can. We are not talking about exten- 
sive coverage, we are talking about 
emergency-type coverage. I hope that 
we are able to restrict it in ways that 
would satisfy the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
clarification by the chairman, Mr. 
President, but I think it has to be obvi- 
ous, based on empirical experience 
around here, that by creating—wheth- 
er we say it is only for this particular 
period of unemployment or not—this 
new benefit, we are creating a perma- 
nent benefit that, even if it is turned 
off sometimes, is going to be turned 
back on every time we have a period of 
unemployment. In effect, we are creat- 
ing a whole new kind of Federal bene- 
fit at a time when we should be striv- 
ing to reduce entitlements and get 
some control over this very kind of 
spending. It seems to be inconsistent 
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with the rhetoric we have been hear- 
ing in these last few weeks as we have 
struggled with the budgets and the 
deficits. We are creating a whole new 
class of welfare benefit. 

Although the case of unemployment 
without health insurance is compel- 
ling, these cases are always compel- 
ling. So is the case of saving the 
Nation from catastrophe. We are 
always called upon to pass these meas- 
ures in the name of compassion, but 
where is the compassion in a national 
debt of $1.280 trillion, which will climb 
by several hundred billion dollars this 
year and approach the $2 trillion by 
the end of the 5-year budget figures 
we have under contemplation? 

If the recovery is aborted, as is 
likely, by high interest rates driven up 
by Federal borrowing, where is the 
compassion in that? I believe the 
Senate is making a mistake or will 
make a mistake if it passes this pro- 
posal, no matter how compassionate it 
may seem in these particular circum- 
stances. 

I thank the chairman for his assist- 
ance. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire. It is a close call, no doubt 
about it. There is a tendency when the 
Government starts to react to a prob- 
lem that it generally overreacts, and 
we too often end up with an expensive 
program that is out of control. Medi- 
care is about the best example this 
Senator knows of. We were told a 
decade ago if we did not watch the 
cost of medicare, it might reach $9 bil- 
lion by 1990. It is in the budget this 
year for $57 billion and the 1990 cost 
is projected to be over $100 billion. So 
there is no doubt that the Senator 
from New Hampshire knows the topic 
and knows the problem. That is just 
one program. I can bring in farm pro- 
grams, education programs, defense 
programs, health programs, where, 
once they start, they are hard to cur- 
tail. But it is my hope that we can be 
sufficiently restrained in what we pro- 
pose to do. 

Plus, I think the one clear advantage 
in this type of amendment is that we 
have offered to offset the cost. We say 
in our amendment, “Offset through 
revenues.“ I think there are other 
ways to offset it. I would rather offset 
it with spending reductions in some 
other programs so we do not add an- 
other large program, but reduce one 
enough to make room for it. 

I assure the Senator from New 
Hampshire that we appreciate his in- 
dication of his concern and we are 
going to try to act responsibly in the 
process. 

Mr. President, I modify my amend- 
ment on page 2, line 2, to insert, after 
the word “by,” the figure “$900 mil- 
lion;” and on line 3, after the word, 
“by,” “$675 million.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

The amendment (No. 1235), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

On page 3, line 12, increase the figure by 
$225,000,000. 

On page 3, line 
$900,000,000. 

On page 3, line 
$675,000,000. 

On page 3, line 
$225,000,000. 

On page 3, line 
$900,000,000. 

On page 3, line 20, 
$675,000,000. 

On page 2, line 8, 
$225,000,000. 

On page 2, line 9, 
$900,000,000. 

On page 2, line 10, 
$675,000,000. 

On page 2, line 14, increase the figure by 
$225,000,000. 

On page 2, line 15, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 2, line 16, increase the figure by 
$675,000,000. 

On page 17, line 1, 
$225,000,000. 

On page 17, line 2, increase the figure by 
$225,000,000. 

On page 17, line 8, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 17, line 9, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 17, line 15, increase the figure by 
$675,000,000. 

On page 17, line 16, increase the figure by 
$675,000,000. 

MR. DOLE. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator from Massachusetts may 
want to raise some questions or debate 
or substitute his own proposal. I do be- 
lieve we have tried to address this 
problem in the right way. Some would 
say it does not go far enough. We have 
had an indication that it goes too far. 
Some would say we should do nothing; 
some would say we should do every- 
thing. It is the hope of this Senator 
that, with the administration’s sup- 
port and with the willingness to offset 
the cost of the program, as we have in- 
dicated in our amendment, we might 
have a strong bipartisan support of 
this concept. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
unless the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has something he wishes to say. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as 
the Senator from Kansas knows, I 
intend to offer an amendment in 
behalf of myself and Senator RIEGLE 
at the time that the time of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas has expired. I shall 
withhold my comments until then. 

(The names of the following Sena- 
tors were added as cosponsors of the 
amendment, as modified: Mr. 
D'AMATO, Mr. BoscHwitTz, Mr. PERCY, 
and Mr. JEPSEN.) 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we must address the problem of 
lack of health benefits for the unem- 
polyed. Currently a large percentage 
of the unemployed in Iowa are in 
danger of losing health care insurance. 
Some have already lost their health 
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care benefits. Providing health bene- 
fits for the unemployed means replac- 
ing lost coverage. It does not mean cre- 
ating a program of national health in- 
surance. 

Our proposal provides for health 
care funds for a limited period of time. 
We do not simply add to the debt as 
the Kennedy amendment suggested. 

We provide the revenues necessary 
to finance the program, resulting in no 
increase in the debt. 

There is a real problem out there. 
People are not getting the care they 
need because of loss of health bene- 
fits. We cannot turn our back to this 
problem. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor the amendment 
offered by Senator DoLE and many 
others which would provide health in- 
surance benefits to qualified unem- 
ployed workers, including in-patient 
and out-patient services, hospital and 
physician’s services. Under this 
amendment benefits would be funded 
by $1.7 billion from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with contributions from 
State governments. This is particular- 
ly important for Alaska as we have 
one of the highest unemployment 
rates in the Nation. In fact, some areas 
of Alaska have unemployment at 
nearly 25 percent. Many Alaskans are 
unemployed through no fault of their 
own and unable to afford private 
health insurance. This measure would 
meet an immediate need for unem- 
ployed workers in Alaska and across 
the Nation. 

Mr. DOLE. I am prepared to yield 
back my time, Mr. President. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am prepared to 
yield back my time on this side. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I ask the Senators, 
does that mean we shall be expected 
to go to a vote immediately? 

Mr. DOLE. I think the Senator from 
Massachusetts wishes to offer a substi- 
tute. 

Mr. DOMENICI. That is fine with 


me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I do not know who 
is controlling the time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have control of 
the opposition. I yield back my time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield back time 
on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1236 
(Purpose: To add additional funds for 
health-care assistance for the unemployed) 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) as a substitute 
for the Dole amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
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The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), for himself, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. SARBANES, and Mr. CRANSTON, proposes 
an amendment numbered 1236. 


Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the language proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

On page 3, line 12, increase the figure by 
$930,000,000. 

On page 3, line 13, increase the figure by 
$2,899,000,000. 

On page 3, line 14, increase the figure by 
$3,146,000,000. 

On page 3, line 18, increase the figure by 
$930,000,000. 

On page 3, line 19, increase the figure by 
$2,899,000,000. 

On page 3, line 20, increase the figure by 
$3,146,000,000. 

On page 2, line 8, increase the figure by 
$000,000,000. 

On page 2, line 9, increase the figure by 
$000,000,000. 

On page 2, line 10, increase the figure by 
$000,000,000. 

On page 2, line 14, increase the figure by 
$000,000,000. 

On page 2, line 15, increase the figure by 
$000,000,000. 

On page 2, line 16, increase the figure by 
$000,000,000. 

On page 17, line 1, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 17, line 2, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 17, line 8, increase the figure by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On page 17, line 9, increase the figure by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On page 17, line 15, increase the figure by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On page 17, line 16, increase the figure by 
$2,700,000,000. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, first, 
I want to express my own appreciation 
and, the appreciation of the unem- 
ployed workers of this country to the 
Senator from Kansas, as well as the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. QUAYLE), 
who is the chairman of our Employ- 
ment Subcommittee, for the attention 
and the interest that they have given 
to this issue. With the very sizable in- 
crease in the numbers of people who 
have lost their jobs in the last 2 years, 
there has been a very substantial in- 
crease in human need because most of 
these workers have lost their health 
insurance coverage. 

The United States has just suffered 
through the worst recession since the 
Depression—and now we are suffering 
through one of the weakest recoveries. 
More than 11 million Americans are 
out of work. Businesses and farms con- 
tinue to fail throughout the Nation— 
and workers continue to lose their un- 
employment benefits. 

One of the worst consequences of 
this deep recession is the loss of 
health insurance—which too often 
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compounds the tragedy of unemploy- 
ment. 

The dimensions of the problem are 
staggering. The Congressional Budget 
Office estimates that over 10 million 
Americans and their dependents have 
lost their health insurance because 
they lost their job. Millions are forced 
to go without essential health care be- 
cause they face the cruel choice be- 
tween paying the bill for food and 
rent, or paying the doctor’s bill. Infant 
mortality is rising in hard-hit States, 
where the number of women who re- 
ceive no prenatal care has tripled. 

But these are only the bare statis- 
tics. The real human tragedies are 
even more compelling. Earlier this 
week the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee heard from some of these 
families. 

We heard from Mrs. Sloan of Turn- 
ers Falls, Mass. Mrs. Sloan is a widow 
with four children. For 4% years she 
worked at the Ingersoll-Rand Co. She 
was laid off a year ago. Her unemploy- 
ment benefits ran out this March. 
Mrs. Sloan’s 16-year-old daughter has 
a rare form of arthritis. She needs to 
see a specialist. Visits to the doctor 
cost her $100 every time she needs to 
go. Mrs. Sloan’s child does not go to 
the doctor anymore, because Mrs. 
Sloan cannot afford to pay the doctor, 
feed her family, and pay the rent. 

We heard from Mr. McCormack. For 
10 years, Mr. McCormack worked as a 
crane operator at Bethlehem Steel in 
Baltimore. He was laid off in February 
1982, and has been unemployed ever 
since. Mr. McCormack’s 6-year-old 
daughter needs an operation to have 
her tonsils and adenoids removed. But 
she cannot get that operation. The 
hospitals tell him that they cannot 
admit his daughter unless he pays 
them money up front. But he has no 
money to pay up front. His unemploy- 
ment benefits and his wife’s salary 
come to only $225 a week. From this 
amount he has to pay his mortgage 
and his life insurance and the insur- 
ance on his car so he can drive around 
to look for work. 

We also heard from Nicholas Contos 
of Flint, Mich. When Mr. Contos and 
his wife lost their jobs, they lost their 
health insurance. When Mrs. Contos 
became pregnant, they found out that 
the hospitals required that they put 
up $3,500 up front for care. 

Mrs. Contos had a complicated preg- 
nancy and her baby was born prema- 
turely. The hospital bill for the 
Contos is $60,000. The Contos will 
spend the rest of their lives paying off 
the bill. They face the future under 
the shadow of doubt, doubt and de- 
spair. 

These are the men and women who 
worked hard to build America. They 
are not out of work because they want 
to be. Mrs. Sloan from Massachusetts 
even gave up her widow benefits under 
social security to take her job. Now 
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they are out of work by no fault of 
their own and they have no where to 
turn for health care. 

The stories we heard are not unique. 
All across the United States, unem- 
ployed workers have lost their health 
insurance and lack the funds to pay 
for health care for their families and 
themselves. 

Our amendment is a modest one in 
view of the magnitude of the problem. 
We would provide $900 million to 
States immediately in fiscal 1983, to 
begin to help out these unemployed 
families. For the next 2 years, we will 
provide $2.7 billion each year to meet 
the health care needs of the unem- 
ployed. Even with this level of fund- 
ing, the benefits would be modest. We 
estimate that this amount would be 
needed simply to provide the unem- 
ployed and their families with cover- 
age for approximately 9 hospital days 
and 10 outpatient visits, plus the funds 
to cover prenatal delivery and postna- 
tal care. 

If we fail to act, the cost will be 
much higher. Thousands of children 
will suffer from serious and potential- 
ly irreparable illness because they 
could not get essential primary and 
preventive care. Thousands of preg- 
nant women will fail to get needed 
prenatal care to be sure their babies 
are healthy and well. Millions of un- 
employed workers and their families 
will live under the shadow of huge 
debts for emergency hospital care they 
cannot afford. 

The surest way to address this prob- 
lem is to put Americu back to work. 
Only reversing the administration’s re- 
actionary economic policies can we 
truly offer hope to the struggling fam- 
ilies of America. 

But it is not enough simply to wait 
for the recovery. Health care is too im- 
portant to be sacrificed on the altar of 
supply-side economics. No pregnant 
woman should be denied prenatal care 
because she and her husband are un- 
employed and cannot pay the doctor's 
bill. No workers should lose their 
health insurance because they lost 
their job. No families should lose their 
access to health care because they 
have become casualities of the admin- 
istration’s unfair war against inflation. 

It is time for the Congress and the 
administration to pay something more 
than lip service to the social safety 
net. I hope we can act today to offer 
some assistance to those in need. 

As we have seen so many times in 
the past, the debate on health issues 
need not be partisan. We may in the 
Senate have different ways and means 
of approaching some of these issues. I 
believe, as we have seen in the debate 
yesterday, that we are going to have 
continued debate and discussion in 
this body and throughout the country 
on how we are going to address the 
issue of medicare and how we are 
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going to get a handle on health care 
costs in the future. 

I again thank the Senator from 
Kansas. His amendment goes beyond 
what the administration has request- 
ed. I am sure all of us in the Senate 
are aware of the attention that he has 
given it. 

Quite frankly, Mr. President, it is 
important that we respond to this 
need. Anyone who had the opportuni- 
ty as I did this past week in our 
Health and Human Resources Com- 
mittee, chaired by Senator QUAYLE, to 
listen to the witnesses who over a 
period of years have been hard-work- 
ing individuals and have lost their jobs 
and are now facing significant and in 
many instances devastating choices for 
themselves and for their families, 
could not possibly doubt for a minute 
that there is an extremely important 
need. 

These Americans want to go back to 
work. They do not want the survivor’s 
benefits that they are eligible to re- 
ceive. They want to go back to work, 
even with a family at home. 

We heard from a number of individ- 
uals, some who are on unemployment 
compensation and some who have seen 
their unemployment compensation 
expire. They even now are back in 
their taxes, back in their mortgage 
payments, have lost their car. 

Individuals have asked on the floor 
of the Senate, Well, why don’t they 
qualify for this medicaid?” Some of 
these individuals find they cannot sell 
their home. Some of them cannot sell 
their property. Most States do not 
even cover intact families; therefore, 
they are not eligible for medicaid. 

Mr. President, these are not atypical 
stories. They are taking place in my 
own State of Massachusetts and States 
which have been much harder hit with 
the devastation of the recession which 
we have seen in our country. 

These tragedies befall not only those 
individuals who are unemployed and 
receiving unemployment insurance but 
also those that are not receiving un- 
employment insurance. You cannot 
draw the line and separate them in 
their need. 

I do not question the good-faith ef- 
forts of those who are recommending 
a more modest sum than is included in 
the proposal that is being put forward 
by the Senator from Michigan and 
myself. I do feel strongly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if we are going to address 
this issue we ought to do it in a sub- 
stantive way and not offer false hopes 
to millions and millions of Americans 
who today wake up in the morning 
and live in fear of illness and sickness 
for themselves and most especially for 
their children. 

One of the most severe problems 
that we have heard about, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the problem which expectant 
mothers are facing who are unem- 
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ployed or whose husbands have 
become unemployed. Hospitals 
throughout the country are requiring 
that before delivery the expectant 
mother has to put down $2,200 in 
cash. We have heard the stories about 
individuals being moved from hospi- 
tals because they find that they 
cannot put up the front end money 
and they are shuttled from hospital to 
hospital for medical attention. 

That is not the exception, Mr. Presi- 
dent. More and more often that is be- 
coming the rule. We have heard that 
in testimony from the commissioner of 
health in the city of Philadelphia in 
the past few days. 

Infant mortality is rising significant- 
ly in parts of this country. Those sta- 
tistics we know. The problem is there, 
Mr. President. 

There will be those who say that we 
ought to study it more; we need more 
information; we need more statistics. 
The problem is there. Health officers 
in any State or in any city of this 
country understand. 

We say that the program that we 
are advocating is a modest program. 
The funds in this amendment will pro- 
vide for only about 9 or 10 doctor's 
visits a year, and about 9 hospital days 
of coverage. 

We are trying to provide a very 
modest program which works through 
the States, and there is substantial 
agreement on that as an approach. 

I have introduced legislation with a 
number of the Senators to establish a 
health care program for the unem- 
ployed. This bill gives priority to pre- 
ventive health care services and pri- 
mary care services and in maternal 
and child care services. We do give pri- 
ority to those and do provide some 
degree of specificity in terms of re- 
quirements. Generally, we permit the 
States to make a judgment on the way 
this can best be achieved. So we do 
build flexibility into our amendment. 
This bill would authorize funding at 
the same level as is included in the 
pending amendment. 

Our bill and our amendment recog- 
nize what we consider the extent of 
the extraordinary need. We do feel 
that the amounts which are in the 
Dole amendment we are trying at this 
time to perfect are insufficient and in- 
adequate to deal with this problem. 
We do feel that a sufficient record has 
been made to justify an amendment. 
It is virtually the same approach that 
has been accepted by the House of 
Representatives. There is an impor- 
tant human need here, and I hope we 
will address it. 

We have heard the question asked, 
Where are we going to get the reve- 
nues?” Mr. President, we are going to 
address that, and the members of the 
Budget Committee know we are going 
to address those issues as this budget 
process moves along. 
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I say that those who probably are 
going to offer the final substitute 
amendment—which probably will pre- 
vail ultimately—are going to increase 
the Federal deficit by reducing reve- 
nues far more significantly and dra- 
matically than anything proposed by 
our amendment. 

The final point is that we find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to read the 
economic projections of this adminis- 
tration, let alone the projections of 
those within the business community, 
and labor and believe, as some here 
have said that this need is not going to 
be a continuing one. We are talking 
about a problem that is here, and it 
will not be gone tomorrow. The best 
estimate is that even if we should get 
below 10 percent in unemployment, we 
are going to be facing 9 percent unem- 
ployment in the next years. That obvi- 
ously is going to be a very significant 
hardship, and the need for this pro- 
gram will continue. 

Mr. President, we cannot minimize 
the human need and the human dis- 
tress, not only in the dollars and cents 
of unpaid doctors’ bills. 

But also in the anxieties and human 
tragedies that are being experienced 
by families every day who fear illness. 
Our amendment is a small price to pay 
to relieve this suffering. 

Given this emergency situation, I 
hope this body is prepared to act fa- 
vorably on this amendment. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I join 
my colleague from Massachusetts and 
associate myself with his very impor- 
tant and powerful remarks with re- 
spect to this problem and our response 
to it. 

The perfecting amendment we have 
sent to the desk attempts much more 
fully to respond to the problem of un- 
employed workers and their families 
and their health needs than does the 
primary amendment that has been of- 
fered by the Senator from Kansas. 

I do want to say, with respect to the 
work of the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Dol), that he is in the leadership as 
to the issue of how we begin the proc- 
ess of providing health insurance to 
unemployed workers and their fami- 
lies. That matter has moved expedi- 
tiously in the Finance Committee, 
with hearings on that subject, at 
which I and others have appeared; and 
I appreciate the fact that he has come 
to the floor today with a proposal, al- 
though I think that proposal falls 
short, principally in the amount of 
money being provided to try to meet 
this need. 

To give an idea as to what we are 
talking about here as to the magni- 
tude of the problem and the amount 
of money required, the Congressional 
Budget Office has estimated that if we 
were to provide health care insurance 
for all the unemployed workers in the 
country and their families, it would 
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cost us about $6 billion a year. We 
have not proposed going that far, al- 
though we would like to, and the need 
is clearly there. We have come in with 
a proposal—the amendment now at 
the desk—of about $2.7 billion, which 
is less than half the amount of money 
that is estimated in order to treat the 
entire problem across the country. 
However, our $2.7 billion proposal has 
to be looked at in contrast to the un- 
derlying proposal that we are attempt- 
ing to change and augment, which is a 
figure of $900 million. So we are talk- 
ing here about a substantially broader 
reach of effort to these persons across 
the country who are caught in this sit- 
uation. 

If we were to see our amendment go 
down—and I hope that will not be the 
case—the underlying amendment has 
enough money to provide roughly 2 
months’ worth of insurance coverage 
out of the 12-month year for all the 
people across the country who need 
that help. So while it makes a start in 
the direction of the problem, I do not 
think it goes nearly far enough. 

I might say, too, that if we are going 
to underfinance this need and under- 
state the magnitude of the problem 
out there, which is really America’s 
problem—and that is why we raise the 
issue on the Senate floor—if we do not 
take account of the magnitude of this 
problem, we are going to be left with 
the contradiction of an inadequate 
program that will respond to the 
needs of some but not others. It is not 
clear to me how that is to be done. 

In other words, are we to go on a 
given block in a given town and say to 
one unemployed family with medical 
problems: “Yes, we are going to help 
you meet your urgent medical needs,“ 
but say to the unemployed family next 
door, “I am sorry, we cannot help you 
because we did not provide enough 
money“? 

Will we say, We have to make a 
choice, and we are helping your neigh- 
bor next door, but you will have to go 
without“? 

Or are we to say to a family with 
very severe medical problems, with 
children who are sick, or with a major 
medical expense, We will help you, 
but we can only give you a small 
amount of help“? We might say, “We 
can’t respond to the entire problem in 
your family. We can help to the extent 
of a minor illness but not a major ill- 
ness. Or we can help with the prob- 
lems of one child but not two or three 
children.” 

I do not think we should put our- 
selves in those contradictions. 

What we have to understand is that 
the magnitude of the economic disas- 
ter that has hit this country is some- 
thing we have not seen in 50 years in 
the United States. You have to go 
back to the days of the Great Depres- 
sion to find a situation where 12 mil- 
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lion or more Americans are out of 
work and you have had people out of 
work for such a long period of time 
that they have exhausted their unem- 
ployment benefits, their health bene- 
fits, and, as has been noted, have had 
their assets stripped away and literal- 
ly, in many cases, have had to go out 
on the road and become wanderers 
across the country and find work 
wherever they can, or find some 
income where they can. We know that 
lots of people have ended up living in 
shantytowns and under bridges, and 
things of that kind. 

So the problem is real and it is one 
that confronts us and it is one that I 
think we have an obligation to re- 
spond to. 

Now some will say—I have not heard 
it said yet in this debate—why is it our 
responsibility? Why should the Gov- 
ernment respond? Especially those 
who think the Government is sort of 
an alien and evil force will say why 
should we see this as a requirement of 
the Government to step up to this 
problem of an unmet medical insur- 
ance need and health need throughout 
the country? 

The answer to that is very simple. 
The answer is this: 220 million-plus 
people who live in our country are 
part really of our family, the Ameri- 
can family of all of our citizens. They 
are the most valuable and important 
asset in this Nation. In the end, it is 
not whether it is the furniture in the 
room or the brick and mortar of this 
Capitol Building, our assets across the 
country that are our factories, our 
missiles, or even our land or any of the 
natural resources that are the true 
treasure of this country. The thing 
that gives all this meaning is the 
health and well-being of our people. 

So we have an obligation to see that 
our people have a chance to maintain 
themselves and particularly to main- 
tain their health and their physical 
strength. 

So in a sense we not only have to re- 
spond to emergency medical problems 
as we properly should but as well we 
should go beyond that to the question 
of making sure that there are suffi- 
cient income levels available to people 
so that they are able to eat, they are 
able to be properly sheltered, and so 
forth. 

That to me is a mark not only of a 
humane nation but of a modern 
nation, to recognize the fact that we in 
this country have an obligation to all 
of our people and to not turn our 
backs when we find a situation of a na- 
tional economic catastrophe that has 
damaged so many millions of people 
across the country. 

One of the great ironies is that when 
we have national disasters like Mount 
St. Helens out in the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, where there was 
an enormous immediate loss and hard- 
ship to people, and so forth, we re- 
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sponded as a nation. When the floods 
have hit other parts of the country or 
hurricanes have hit other parts of the 
country again we responded. In fact, 
we even set up institutional programs 
so we are in a position if floods should 
strike or other things of that kind 
where we can move in and make na- 
tional help available because we view 
that as a national calamity and we 
view a sense of national connection to 
a broader purpose to help one another 
in situations like this that are beyond 
the control or beyond the strength of 
an individual person or a family. 

So it seems to me that we should re- 
spond in that exact same spirit where 
we have a situation now where we 
have millions of people who worked 
through a lifetime of work who want 
to be working, where there are no jobs 
available. They have exhausted their 
unemployment benefits. They have 
exhausted their health insurance. 
They are sick. Their wives and hus- 
bands are sick. Their kids are sick. 
They need medical attention, and they 
should be able to get it. This country 
should respond to that need ist not 
5th or 25th or 205th. It should be the 
first thing on the list. It should be our 
top priority. 

As I look around this Chamber, we 
have Members on this floor today who 
I know from personal experience have 
had enormous medical difficulties in 
their own personal lives and their own 
families, life-threatening situations. I 
have had it in mine as have others on 
the floor, Members who have been in 
situations where without the best of 
medical care they would not have been 
able to survive as well as members of 
their family. 

But because we were fortunately 
enough situated we got the medical at- 
tention we needed. We got that help 
when we needed it. Therefore, we have 
been able to survive and come forward 
as have the members of our families. 

Why should it be any less for anyone 
else in the United States? Why should 
the citizens of this country not be en- 
titled to the chance to be able to enjoy 
decent health and especially if they 
are in a threatened situation as we 
clearly know the case to be now? 

We have all kinds of money in this 
budget for everything else that one 
can imagine. If we go into the defense 
budget, there is every kind of weapon 
that the mind can devise, chemical 
weapons, nuclear missiles. We have 
every sort of hardware that can be de- 
vised. We have gone right to the outer 
limits of the imagination of men and 
women to devise how we can be the 
most efficient in killing one another. 
In fact, we are second to none in that 
area. And this budget is bursting at 
the seams with money to finance all of 
those activities. 

Yet literally within walking distance 
of this Senate Chamber we have 
people outside in the immediate neigh- 
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borhoods and stretching out through- 
out the 50 States who are in desperate 
medical difficulty and have not a dime 
to pay to go out and get the medical 
treatment and help that they need. 

So there is something wrong here 
when we say to ourselves in a budget 
that is up nearly to the trillion dollar 
range that we cannot find the money 
in an emergency situation to respond 
to a problem where you have people 
out there who are sick and need help 
and cannot get it any other way. That 
is what we should spend our money 
on. That is where we should start. 

If this country is going to be strong 
in the end, it is going to be strong be- 
cause its people are strong because 
they are strong in body and beyond 
that I would hope in efforts to get 
people back to work so they can 
produce, produce for themselves, 
produce for the Nation because the 
people that I talked to who are out of 
work want to be back at work. 

That is what our orientation and our 
priorities should be in this budget. We 
should not have to come to the floor 
and fight now for an amendment that 
only meets half the problem, and that 
is what we are proposing here because 
of the financial limits that we are 
seeing. 

But we should be prepared to go at 
least that far because we can wring 
that money out any number of other 
ways in the budget if we are serious 
about the problem of the overall stress 
on the Federal budget. But even that 
argument turns into a lame one when 
you are looking at the fact that we are 
talking about a budget up in the $800 
billion range and we are talking here 
about a program of about $2.7 billion. 

So we are not talking about some- 
thing that percentagewise is anywhere 
near the magnitude that would war- 
rant someone saying this cannot be af- 
forded. 

As a matter of fact, today we were 
cross-examining in the Banking Com- 
mittee one of the top officials from 
the administration’s Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and he was saying 
on the record that over the period of 
the 8 years since this administration 
has come in office we are going to add 
$1.1 trillion to the national debt. 
Those are large numbers. But if we 
have national purposes and needs out 
there that require that kind of mas- 
sive accumulation of public debt surely 
in percentage terms we can find this 
very tiny amount of money, this very 
small percentage, to respond to the 
emergency medical needs of rank and 
file Americans who are out there right 
now and who need that help. 

You know we have never been a 
nation whether in peace or in war that 
has left our wounded behind. That has 
not been the American tradition. 

When we drive down the highway 
most of us when we come upon the 
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scene of an accident that has just hap- 
pened in an automobile, we do not just 
drive on by. We stop and we get out. 
We try to help someone. We try to 
comfort people and we try to get medi- 
cal attention to them and get an am- 
bulance to the scene so that their lives 
can be helped and be saved. That is 
what we do. That has always been our 
tradition. 

But if we say no and turn our back 
on this emergency medical need in this 
country today on the scale in which it 
exists it is just as if we were driving 
right on by— Sorry, we can’t help 
you; sorry, no, we are not interested; 
no, your problem is not important 
enough. I am all right, and I am going 
to concentrate on myself, and you are 
going to have to solve your problem 
the best way you can.” 

The same in wartime when we had 
situations in wartime when there were 
countless instances where we had situ- 
ations where we had wounded people 
out on battlefields all over the place 
and some of the finest parts of the his- 
tory of this country have been other 
people risking their lives, their very 
own lives, to go out and help someone 
and to try to save someone else’s life 
at the risk of their own. 

We say it in the Air Florida crash. 
We had a Federal employee—everyone 
was standing around on the riverbank, 
a woman was drowning, and he 
jumped in and swam out and saved her 
life at the risk of his own. 

That is what this country is about 
and that is what this amendment is 
about. When you have American citi- 
zens that are in serious and urgent 
risk we respond by saying yes, we are 
prepared to help. That is why the 
Senate is here. That is why we have a 
Federal Government. It is what makes 
us different and makes us a civilized 
society. 

So, yes, we have the money to do 
this. We are going to spend far more 
money in this budget on an endless 
number of things that are less impor- 
tant and where the dollar amounts are 
larger than what we are proposing in 
terms of this emergency health care 
proposal that we are putting forward. 

As a matter of fact, I might just say 
one other thing. We have laid out an 
approach we think is a good approach, 
but in the budget document if this 
number of dollars is approved it does 
not mandate our particular approach. 
If a different approach can be found 
that is better and more cost effective 
fine, let us go that way. But if we do 
not provide the money, if we do not 
step up to the problem in the first in- 
stance and say, “Yes, we are willing to 
sign on the dotted line and willing to 
spend that money to help our people,” 
Then we are driving right by this 
problem. I hope that will not happen. 

I finally say to the Federal employ- 
ees in this room, and I mean by that 
not just the Members but the employ- 
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ees of the Senate, and members of the 
professional staffs of the Members 
who are here, we have good health 
care. Everybody around this room has 
good health care. When the President 
of the United States was shot he got 
immediate and good health care, as 
properly he should have. So we are all 
taken care of. We have seen to that in 
the past, but we have an obligation to 
see to the least of us, and that, funda- 
mentally, is our public service obliga- 
tion. It is not just to see to our own 
needs and not just to think of this in 
selfish terms but to think in terms of 
what is needed across this Nation and 
to the person out there who is in the 
worst of circumstances. If we are not 
big enough to respond to that problem 
then I think we will have failed our 
duty as Members of this Government. 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
what is the time situation with respect 
to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has 2 
minutes and 17 seconds. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I ask the Senator from Michigan who, 
I understand, is handling time on the 
bill, I be allotted such time as may be 
necessary off the bill. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I yield such time to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
there is no question but Congress is 
going to take some action in connec- 
tion with the problem of millions of 
Americans who are not now able to 
meet their health care costs by reason 
of their being unemployed, and the 
issue before us is, what are we going to 
do? 

There is a general acceptance of the 
fact that you cannot let millions of 
Americans go without health care. It 
is my understanding the House budget 
provides $2.7 billion for that purpose, 
and that this amendment, which I 
support and of which I am a cospon- 
sor, is also $2.7 billion for fiscal year 
1985 and 1986. 

Now the question is, can we afford 
not to do it? 

Our States and the Nation, as a 
whole, will in future years pay a terri- 
ble price for medical problems that are 
today going untreated. 

The evidence is already coming in. 

For the first time in decades, the 
trend in infant mortality rates has re- 
versed. Infant mortality is now in- 
creasing in those States and cities with 
high unemployment rates. 

Hospital emergency rooms are 
crammed with those who have no- 
where else to turn. Some hospitals are 
closing their doors entirely to the 
poor. 

Others are on the brink of financial 
disaster. 
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Physicians and hospitals are also 
seeing persons with serious, life- 
threatening health problems which 
could have been easily treated at an 
earlier stage. 

On paper, this Nation’s health care 
system looks good—medicaid for the 
poor, health insurance for the work- 
ers, and medicare for the elderly and 
disabled. The problem is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is not working! 

Our medical system is full of gaping 
holes and there is no way to fill those 
holes without spending money. 

The Reagan administration, howev- 
er, believes that we can solve the prob- 
lem without spending money. How do 
they propose to do it? 

The argument has been made by the 
President of the United States about 
voluntary effort—that you can count 
upon the doctors and hospitals and 
they will provide the necessary health 
care. But we know from the hearings 
we conducted the day before yesterday 
that that is not the case. The fact is 
that the doctors and the hospitals are 
turning people away day in and day 
out. 

After I had read in the newspapers 
that the President had been advised 
by the president of the American Med- 
ical Association that the physicians of 
the country would attend to the prob- 
lem and that they could be counted 
upon to do so on a voluntary basis, I 
asked my staff to check around the 
major cities in my own State to see 
whether, by calling a local physicians’ 
group, we could find a doctor for an 
unemployed person who would be will- 
ing to provide assistance. We found 
that only in 3 of the 12 cities were 
they prepared to give us an affirma- 
tive response. It was our conclusion 
that at least half the cities are not 
providing any kind of response at all 
for unemployed workers in need of 
health care. 

In all fairness to the president of the 
American Medical Association, there 
was a correction to the story in the 
newspaper indicating that he had said 
the doctors were providing voluntary 
medical assistance to the unemployed. 
I am told that statement has been cor- 
rected. He did not say that the doctors 
could take care of the problem, be- 
cause the AMA has come out in sup- 
port of legislation to provide for pay- 
ment of health care services. 

The second part of the administra- 
tion’s proposal to provide health care 
for the unemployed is to allow the 
States to use their title XX block 
grant funds for this purpose. 

Title XX funds pay for day care pro- 
grams, elderly nutrition programs, 
home health care assistance, and 
other vital services. These funds were 
cut by approximately 25 percent in the 
first year of the Reagan administra- 
tion and States have been forced to 
make severe cuts in social programs as 
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a result. Now, we have the administra- 
tion proposing that States could cut 
these programs even further in order 
to provide health care for the unem- 
ployed. Aside from David Stockman, I 
do not think there are many who con- 
sider this a reasonable solution. 

The third part of the Reagan admin- 
istration proposal says that if we do 
have to spend any additional Federal 
dollars on this program, let us tax em- 
ployees’ health insurance benefits in 
order to pay for it. This is the same 
administration that claims it does not 
want to raise taxes and will veto a 
budget resolution that includes tax in- 
creases. 

I think that we need to recognize 
that there is no such thing as getting 
something for nothing and that we 
now have to pay the price for the dis- 
astrous unemployment which our eco- 
nomic policies have wrought. 

Last week, Senator KENNEDY and I, 
along with the other Democratic mem- 
bers of the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee, introduced a bill 
to provide assistance to the States for 
health care for the unemployed. Some 
have criticized this bill as being too 
costly. In fact, it will provide only a 
bare minimum of needed medical serv- 
ices. 

We cannot afford the luxury of inac- 
tion in this area. We have a responsi- 
bility to young Americans, children, 
mothers in need for prenatal care, 
babies in need of assistance from a pe- 
diatrician. If we do not provide ade- 
quate medical care for those children 
now or the mother in the prenatal 
condition we will pay a much higher 
price in the future. 

This proposal is a very reasonable 
one. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
the issue only is will we meet our re- 
sponsibility or will we try to do too 
little and will it be too late? I think 
this amendment, of which I am one of 
the cosponsors, will provide a very 
major move in seeing to it that it is 
not too little and too late and I hope 
my fellow Senators in this body will 
see fit to adopt it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
think on our side unless the Senator 
from Kansas has anything further we 
are ready to vote shortly. I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will not 
take 5 minutes. I thank my colleagues, 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE), Senator METZENBAUM and the 
Senator from Massachusetts. I again 
think we can say there are vast differ- 
ences in the two programs but I think 
the record should also show that a 
number of us on both sides have been 
trying to figure out the best way to go. 
It just seems to this Senator, if in fact 
we are going to get into this area, as I 
believe we should, then we ought to be 
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able to find the resources to pay for 
the program, whether it is revenues or 
whether it is some spending reduction 
or whatever it may be. So I am hope- 
ful whatever may happen on the vote 
on this amendment that we are in 


+ agreement. 


Certainly the Senators who have 
spoken, the Senators from Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, and Ohio have been in 
the forefront of efforts in trying to 
put this up front, It now is up front, it 
has the attention of the administra- 
tion. There have been hearings in the 
Labor and Senate Finance Committees 
and we are ready to go into a markup 
in our committee, and I am hopeful we 
can proceed very quickly as soon as we 
have a budget resolution. 

So I want to thank my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle for the biparti- 
san cooperation we have had in this 
area. We may not have the perfect 
amendment, we may need to do more. 
Some may suggest we do less, but at 
least we have indicated as clearly as 
we can that we support the effort and 
we are willing to find the revenues so 
there is no increase in the deficit. I 
hope, only for that reason, we might 
defeat the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts and others and 
then have a vote on the amendment 
offered by a number of Republicans 
and Democrats which would be small- 
er in scope and would be offset by rev- 
enues so there would be no deficit. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, obvi- 
ously, as chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee, my job here is not to pass on 
the details of a program to provide 
health insurance to unemployed work- 
ers. That is the business of the Fi- 
nance Committee and the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee of the 
U.S. Senate. What I think is healthy 
and good, however, is that there ap- 
pears to be very broad bipartisan sup- 
port for addressing this problem. 

Most of our health and social service 
programs that are aimed at helping 
people in need are not focused on the 
long-term unemployed who previously 
had good jobs. Most programs are 
means tested and do not contemplate 
that a family own a house or have 
other assets. Thus, for many of the 
unemployed, Federal health and social 
service program offer no help. 

Certainly, that is the case for medic- 
aid, no question about it. Some of the 
long-term unemployed workers will be 
helped by medicaid, but that is only a 
small portion. 

As you look down the list of those 
programs that might help, it is obvious 
that a big vacuum exists. But I do 
hope today in the Senate that we un- 
derstand that this is a very difficult 
problem to solve. It will be very diffi- 
cult to draft a program that is fair 
and, at the same time, maintains budg- 
etary responsibility. 

I commend Senator DoLE on my side 
of the aisle and those with him who 
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have worked hard to bring this issue 
to the forefront and I am sure they 
are going to succeed in drafting and 
passing legislation to address this 
problem. To those on the other side, I 
commend them also. 

But, frankly, I think we ought to be 
careful in addressing this issue. Cer- 
tainly I do not think we ought to 
create a new entitlement program too 
quickly. 

Second, we ought to be cautious 
about estimating what the program we 
do put together is going to cost. I was 
not here when medicaid was paved. I 
do understand, however, that the 
record of debate on the floor of the 
Senate says that that probably was 
going to cost Federal, State, and local 
governments $800 million a year. I just 
checked and it is $21 billion to the Na- 
tional Goverment and just about 15 
billion to States and localities. 

When we put medicare on the books, 
what did we think it was going to cost 
in 1990? The estimates that came out 
of the committees and that were used 
on the floor were $10 billion. The pro- 
gram in 1990 will cost $100 billion. 

I mention this underestimate only to 
emphasize our inability to project 
costs in health programs. We must be 
careful to assure that this growth, far 
beyond estimated levels, will not occur 
again. 

It seems to me, we ought to send a 
message to our Finance Committee 
and our Labor and Human Resources 
Committee that they ought to focus 
aid on those who really need it, not 
create unending entitlement pro- 
grams, we do not want to have a pro- 
gram with a first year estimated cost 
of $900 million, as contained in the 
Dole approach, ballooning to a much 
higher level in subsequent years. 

I have nothing further. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes and then I will 
be prepared to vote. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the 
Budget Committee, I think, has put 
his finger on one of the real public 
policy issues of our time, and that is 
the explosion of health care costs. 

The fact remains that prior to the 
enactment of medicare and medicaid 
in 1965, the elderly people were paying 
about 20 percent of their income for 
health care costs and now they are 
paying the same percent out of their 
pockets now. They are not financially 
better off. Why? 

Health care costs have gone up 
through the ceiling. This body has to 
make a judgment—are we going to 
reduce the benefits to the elderly and 
those in need or are we going to bite 
the bullet and really try to deal with 
the explosion of health care costs for 
hospitals and physicians? We are 
going to face that issue in the very 
near future. I look forward to working 
with the chairman of the Budget Com- 
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mittee and the Finance Committee to 
address constructively this critical 
problem. 

A final point that I would make. A 
question has been raised about can we 
afford it in this budget. I support the 
revenue measures which have come 
out of the Budget Committee that 
provide about $30 billion in revenues. 
That issue will be debated back and 
forth on the floor of the Senate. 

But I dare say that many of those 
who are questioning the support for 
our amendment because it does not 
provide for additional revenues, and 
saying that we are going to be coming 
here later in this debate and reducing 
those revenue-raising measures and in- 
creasing the deficit themselves. And I 
think I can say that without fear of 
contradiction. 

But before we take seriously their 
argument that we are not going to be 
able to afford our amendment I hope 
that our colleagues, particularly on 
the other side, would give us some as- 
surances that they were prepared to 
stay the course with the Budget Com- 
mittee’s recommendations of $30 bil- 
lion in revenues. 

HEALTH INSURANCE PROTECTION FOR 
UNEMPLOYED WORKERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 
Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, a major- 

ity of Americans are protected under 
group health insurance plans through 
their or a family member’s place of 
employment. This is because group 
coverage rates ere substantially lower 
in cost than individual policy coverage 
and the employer frequently pays 
most or all the premium coverage. 

Today, the devastation of the reces- 
sion has touched the lives of millions 
of Americans who have never been 
without work before, and who have 
never been without health care protec- 
tion before. These citizens are finding 
that individual health insurance cover- 
age is unaffordable. Families are find- 
ing they do not qualify for Govern- 
ment medical assistance. While medi- 
cal needs continue, due to the high 
cost of health care, many individuals 
are simply postponing seeking care 
unless or until they become seriously 
ill. 

The loss of health insurance cover- 
age for Americans who have lost their 
jobs is not a new problem. There have 
been unsuccessful efforts in the past 
to establish programs of protection for 
unemployed workers and their fami- 
lies. However, the growth in the num- 
bers of people who have lost their jobs 
and the unprecedented length of their 
unemployment in recent times, has 
made this an issue of pressing national 
concern. 

The Congressional Budget Office 
now estimates that 14 million people— 
workers and their families—have lost 
their health insurance coverage as a 
result of unemployment. Adding to 
this, the Congressional Budget Office 
estimates that unemployment will 
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remain above 9 percent for some time. 
This means some 21 million people 
could lose health benefits this year as 
a result of unemployment. 

Over the past 2 years, joblessness 
has become less and less a short, tem- 
porary setback for workers. During 
the last year, we have seen longer peri- 
ods of joblessness, greater exhaustion 
of financial reserves, and growing emo- 
tional and physical health problems 
on the part of those out of work. We 
do not want this to become a perma- 
nent part of our economic and social 
landscape. 

The lack of health insurance protec- 
tion is an especially difficult concern 
for the unemployed because of the 
high level of stress associated with un- 
employment. Unemployment unravels 
dreams. Homeownership and a good 
life for the children can be lost or 
threatened. Compounding other wor- 
ries, is the additional stress of knowing 
there is no protection against poten- 
tially, devastating, and ruinious medi- 
cal bills. 

With this Nation having endured 
the worst unemployment since the 
Great Depression and barely on its 
way to recovery, clearly the time has 
come for the Federal Government to 
help provide shortrun medical aid for 
those who are and have been suffer- 
ing. Assistance is desperately needed. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
program to provide basic health care 
benefits for the unemployed and their 
families. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased to join today with 
Senators KENNEDY and RIEGLE in co- 
sponsoring this important amendment 
to provide emergency health care as- 
sistance for unemployed workers. This 
amendment would provide $900 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1983 and $2.7 billion 
in fiscal year 1984-86 to assist the 
States in developing a program for as- 
suring the availability of basic health 
care to jobless Americans and their 
families. 

The United States is currently expe- 
riencing the most severe and extended 
economic crisis since the Great De- 
pression in the 1930’s. Since 1981, we 
have witnessed an explosion in the un- 
employment rate to nearly 11 percent, 
with forecasts that unemployment will 
remain above 10 percent well into 
1984. Nearly 12 million Americans are 
now without jobs, and millions more 
have either become too discouraged to 
even look for work or have taken part- 
time employment simply in order to 
make ends meet. The threat of losing 
one’s job has become pervasive in 
America today, touching nearly every 
age group, type of job, and region of 
the country. 

One of the most disturbing effects of 
this devastating level of unemploy- 
ment has been the dramatic impact on 
the health and well-being of our citi- 
zens. Recent studies have indicated a 
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powerful and direct connection be- 
tween unemployment and mental and 
physical health. Statistics compiled by 
Johns Hopkins University Professor 
Harvey Brenner in my own State of 
Maryland have attempted to quantify 
the impact of increases in unemploy- 
ment on emotional and physical 
health and suggest that such rises are 
paralleled by a jump in such indicators 
of severe stress as suicide, cardiovascu- 
lar diseases, and admissions to mental 
hospitals and prisons. 

These conclusions have been sup- 
ported by the experience of the cur- 
rent recession. Public hospitals and 
mental health clinics have seen their 
caseloads increase dramatically; there 
have been reports of increased inci- 
dents of spouse and child abuse, and 
alcoholism and drug abuse programs 
have been in greater demand. In some 
areas of the country where the reces- 
sion and unemployment have hit hard- 
est, there has also been an ominous in- 
crease in infant and child mortality 
rates. 

In the face of this urgent need for 
health care, social services, and coun- 
seling, fewer and fewer resources are 
available to unemployed workers. The 
Congressional Budget Office has esti- 
mated that nearly 11 million workers 
also lost their health insurance when 
they lost their jobs in 1982 alone. In 
addition, for each unemployed worker 
who lost coverage, on the average at 
least one child or spouse covered 
under the same policy also lost protec- 
tion. Thus, the total number of Ameri- 
cans who lost their health insurance 
may be as high as 25 million. 

Employment-based health insurance 
is the primary source of coverage for 
our citizens and is not easily replaced 
for unemployed workers. Most do not 
qualify for Federal health care pro- 
grams such as medicare or medicaid. 
The cost to them of a private health 
care plan is generally prohibitive, as 
premiums can easily equal one-fourth 
of a worker’s unemployment insurance 
benefits. Moreover, only 40 percent of 
the unemployed are now eligible to re- 
ceive unemployment compensation 
and, despite numerous extensions by 
Congress, many have exhausted what 
benefits are available to them. Left 
without health insurance, unemployed 
workers and their families often post- 
pone or neglect altogether needed and 
essential health care. 

The current situation has placed un- 
bearable strains on workers, their fam- 
ilies, communities, and health care 
providers. The willingness of public 
health hospitals, clinics, and many 
doctors to treat unemployed workers 
at reduced or no cost is to be com- 
mended. States such as Maryland have 
also provided additional resources for 
public health care programs and have 
sought to enact their own health care 
protections for unemployed workers. 
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The depth and breadth of the reces- 
sion, however, has overwhelmed the 
efforts of local communities to cope 
with the current crisis. The combina- 
tion of budget cuts enacted over the 
past 2 years and the flood of increased 
demand for emergency services has 
stretched existing facilities to the 
limit. 

As one who has consistently support- 
ed measures in Congress designed to 
insure that adequate and affordable 
health care is available to all Ameri- 
cans, I believe it is imperative that the 
plight of the unemployed be ad- 
dressed. I therefore urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in supporting 
the amendment pending before the 
Senate. This measure places special 
emphasis on primary and preventive 
health care to permit unemployed 
workers and their families to contin’ ~ 
good, cost-effective health care prac- 
tices and also provides aid to public 
health care facilities to allow them to 
continue their invaluable services to 
uninsured Americans. The time has 
come for the Federal Government to 
do its share in protecting the health 
and well-being of our jobless workers. 
The consequences of failing to do so, 
and the long-term cost to our citizens 
and the quality of life we have worked 
so hard to create in this country, are 
indeed frightening. 

(Mr. TRIBLE assumed the chair.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DOLE. On both amendments? 

Mr. KENNEDY. On the substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered on this 
Dole amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to ordering the yeas 
and nays? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Is there a sufficient second? There is 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
yield back any time that we have re- 
maining on this side in opposition to 
the Kennedy amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY). The yeas and 
nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp) is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 63, as follows: 


{Rollcall Vote No. 72 Leg.] 


Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Cranston 
Dixon 
Eagleton 


Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Pell 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Specter 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 


Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


NOT VOTING—1 
Dodd 


So the amendment (No. 1236) was 
rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1235 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is now on agreeing to the 
amendment (No. 1235) as modified, of 
the Senator from Kansas. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp) is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 90, 
nays 9—as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 73 Leg.] 
YEAS—90 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 


Goldwater 
Gorton 
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Durenberger Proxmire 
Eagleton 
Exon 

Ford 

Garn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hart 

Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 


Mattingly 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Trible 
Tsongas 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 
Pressler Zorinsky 


NAYS—9 


Armstrong Helms 
Denton 


East 


Nickles 
Humphrey Symms 
McClure Wallop 

NOT VOTING—1 

Dodd 


So the amendment (No. 1235), as 
modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 

agreed to. 
@ Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
voted in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Kansas be- 
cause I recognize there is a problem 
out there. A problem that needs our 
attention now. I also recognize that 
the problem does not require the es- 
tablishment of a major new program. 

There are a number of Americans 
today that have lost protection against 
the costs of health care for themselves 
and their families. They lost that pro- 
tection because they lost their jobs 
and the health insurance provided 
through their employer. That situa- 
tion is getting better. The economy is 
in a recovery and more and more 
Americans are going back to work. But 
we need to provide a helping hand to 
those workers who are still unem- 
ployed. 

For that reason, I voted for the Dole 
amendment. It not only allows us to 
provide the relief needed, but it does 
so without increasing the deficit. I be- 
lieve the Finance Committee can and 
should fashion a program which pro- 
vides temporary relief without creat- 
ing a large entitlement program while 
raising the revenues needed to pay for 
that relief.e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Hawkins). The Senator from New 
Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, 
as I understand our sequence it will 
now bring Senator HoLLINGS to the 
floor with his educational amendment. 

Is the Senator ready? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1237 


(Purpose: To increase funding for educa- 
tion, training, employment, and social 
services) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HolLLINxGS), for himself, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. PELL, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. 
Sasser, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. Dopp, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
HUDDLESTON, Mr. GLENN, Mr. D'Amato, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. SPECTER, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1237. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 3, beginning with line 10, strike 
out through line 23 on page 16 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $875,925,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 8911. 200.000.000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $983,966,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,050,387,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $807,325,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $850,055,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $911,833,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $965,797,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $204,225,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $164,455,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $149,233,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $134,997,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $1,384,125,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $1,592,355,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,792,663,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,985,023,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the temporary 
statutory limits on such debt should be ac- 
cordingly increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $93,925,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $208,580,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $201,313,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $194,410,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1982, October 1, 1983, October 
1, 1984, and October 1, 1985, are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New direct 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New direct 
$48,200,000,000. 
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(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
897.400.000.000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
$48,700,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1983 through 1986 for each 
major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
$244,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $214,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
$267,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $241,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$299,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $270,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$334,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $300,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(2) International! Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D) New loan quarantee commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
811.200.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
511.500.000, 000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,00. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
8200.000000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 
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(C) New obligations, 
$37,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
813.100.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
813. 900,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
814.400.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 80. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays $12,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays $12,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, 812.500.000.000. 

(B) Outlays $12,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays $24,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
818.600.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays $11,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
812.100.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
83.800.000. 000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays $12,300,000,000. 
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(C) New 
$11,700,000,000. 
(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,200,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 
(C) New direct loan 
$12,200,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 
Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
586.500.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $1,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $0. 

(C) New direct 
86,300,000. 000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
86, 300,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $26,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $22,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
200,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $25,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $28.400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
82. 100.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$600,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,255,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
8700. 000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,291,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,958,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
8700.000000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,387,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $29,197,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$800,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Madam President, I 
thank the Chair. 

Madam President, the cosponsors of 
this amendment are our distinguished 
chairman of the Education Commit- 
tee, Senator STAFFORD, plus other col- 
leagues, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Mr. Sasser, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. BIDEN, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. TSsox- 
Gas, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
RIecLe, Mr. Dopp, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
HUDDLESTON, Mr. GLENN, Mr. D'AMATO, 
Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. JACKSON, 
and Mr. SPECTER. 

Madam President, the amendment is 
a well- considered amendment and 
more or less a compromise for the 
needs of education, as is indicated by 
the broad spectrum of cosponsorship. 

In this hour of educational crisis, 
where there was just published at the 
White House and the Department of 
Education a report entitled A Nation 
at Risk,” we wish to return, of course, 
to the current policy figures but if we 
had returned to our current policy 
level adjusted for inflation we would 
have gone up to $22.1 billion under 
this particular budget resolution. 

That would have been unrealistic 
under the particular circumstances. 
However, any lower figure that would 
be submitted at this time in our judg- 
ment would be unrealistic. We tried to 
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halve the current policy approach, 
then we brought it down again. We 
talked with the different Senators, 
and we all, including this Senator, of 
course, were hoping to hold the line. I 
not only had submitted a proposal yes- 
terday for a freeze on spending in- 
creases and I joined with Senator 
Nunn, Senator JOHNSTON on their par- 
ticular amendment, and Senator 
Exon, and Senator Boren, and others, 
and now since there is very little sup- 
port for a freeze concept in the U.S. 
Senate the question evolves as to the 
priorities themselves. 

With respect to those particular pri- 
orities, there is no question, Madam 
President, that education is standing 
right at the top, in my judgment, even 
ahead of defense. Because in the last 3 
years we have infused $101 billion into 
the national defense effort. But we 
have been cutting and reducing in cur- 
rent policy our effort in education, be 
it elementary and secondary, the new 
math and science programs, higher 
education or the other educational 
spending programs. 

I need, at this particular time, 
Madam President, no real survey to 
understand and appreciate the crisis. 
All you have to do is to have been a 
Governor and realize that the highest 
rate of dropouts that occur in your 
State, greater than anywhere else, is 
from the disadvantaged in the high 
schools. You look at that particular 
problem, wrestle with it, and you real- 
ize there may be a chance under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and title I for the disadvantaged. 
Only last year were we able to obtain 
the results of this particular program 
which began some 16 years ago. We 
learned, Madam President, whereby 93 
percent were dropping out when I was 
in office, now under this farsighted 
program in education, this magnifi- 
cent investment, 87 percent of that 
particular group complete the high 
school course. Now we know what the 
investment means in actual savings 
when we look at a budget. 

There are many, many programs, 
health programs like women’s, in- 
fants’, and children’s feeding, where at 
one time our friend Dave Stockman 
came up and wanted to cut some $500 
million and we tried to explain to him 
that in cutting the $500 million he was 
not saving $500 million. He was actual- 
ly increasing infant care, rehabilita- 
tion, health, and other costs some $5 
billion. It was not a $500 million sav- 
ings, it constituted in essence a $5 bil- 
lion add on. 

Similarly, in education, when we are 
talking about balancing budgets and 
investing in the infrastructure of this 
land, first and foremost is our human 
infrastructure as evidenced by the 
wonderful report here by the National 
Commission on the Excellence in Edu- 
cation. This task force on education 
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having just submitted its particular 
report, and the report itself, not neces- 
sarily all the accompaniments with it, 
I ask unanimous consent this report 
be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


An Open LETTER TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE-— 
A NATION aT Risk: THE IMPERATIVE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


(A Report to the Nation and the Secretary 
of Education, United States Department 
of Education, by The National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education, April 
1983) 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


APRIL 26, 1983. 
Hon. T. H. BELL, 
Secretary of Education, 
U.S. Department of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: On August 26, 1981, 
you created the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education and directed it to 
present a report on the quality of education 
in America to you and to the American 
people by April of 1983. 

It has been my privilege to chair this en- 
deavor and on behalf of the members of the 
Commission it is my pleasure to transmit 
this report, A Nation at Risk: The Impera- 
tive for Educational Reform. 

Our purpose has been to help define the 
problems afflicting American education and 
to provide solutions, not search for scape- 
goats. We addressed the main issues as we 
saw them, but have not attempted to treat 
the subordinate matters in any detail. We 
were forthright in our discussions and have 
been candid in our report regarding both 
the strengths and weaknesses of American 
education. 

The Commission deeply believes that the 
problems we have discerned in American 
education can be both understood and cor- 
rected if the people of our country, together 
with those who have public responsibility in 
the matter, care enough and are courageous 
enough to do what is required. 

Each member of the Commission appreci- 
ates your leadership in having asked this di- 
verse group of persons to examine one of 
the central issues which will define our Na- 
tion's future. We especially welcomed your 
confidence throughout the course of our de- 
liberations and your anticipation of a report 
free of political partisanship. 

It is our collective and earnest hope that 
you will continue to provide leadership in 
this effort by assuring wide dissemination 
and full discussion of this report, and by en- 
couraging appropriate action throughout 
the country. We believe that materials com- 
piled by the Commission in the course of its 
work constitute a major resource for all per- 
sons interested in American education. 

The other Commissioners and I sincerely 
appreciate the opportunity to have served 
our country as members of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, 
and on their behalf I remain, 

Respectfully, 
DAVID PIERPONT GARDNER, 
Chairman. 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION 
David P. Gardner (Chair), President, Uni- 
versity of Utah and President-Elect, Univer- 
sity of California, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Yvonne W. Larsen (Vice-Chair), Immedi- 
ate Past-President, San Diego City School 
Board, San Diego, California. 

William O. Baker, Chairman of the Board 
(Retired), Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Murray Hill, New Jersey. 

Anne Campbell, Former Commissioner of 
Education, State of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

Emeral A. Crosby, Principal, Northern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Charles A. Foster, Jr., Immediate Past- 
President, Foundation for Teaching Eco- 
nomics, San Francisco, California. 

* Norman C. Francis, President, Xavier Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

A. Bartlett Giamatti, President, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Shirley Gordon, President, Highline Com- 
munity College, Midway, Washington. 

Robert V. Haderlein, Immediate Past- 
President, National School Boards Associa- 
tion, Girard, Kansas. 

Gerald Holton, Mallinckrodt Professor of 
Physics and Professor of the History of Sci- 
ence, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Annette Y. Kirk, Kirk Associates, Me- 
costa, Michigan. 

Margaret S. Marston, Member, Virginia 
State Board of Education, Arlington, Virgin- 
ia. 

Albert H. Quie, Former Governor, State of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Francisco D. Sanchez, Jr., Superintendent 
of Schools, Albuquerque Public Schools, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 

Glenn T. Seaborg, University Professor of 
Chemistry and Nobel Laureate, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

Jay Sommer, National Teacher of the 
Year, 1981-82, Foreign Language Depart- 
ment, New Rochelle High School, New Ro- 
chelle, New York. 

Richard Wallace, Principal, Lutheran 
High School East, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


INTRODUCTION 


Secretary of Education T. H. Bell created 
the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education on August 26, 1981, directing it to 
examine the quality of education in the 
United States and to make a report to the 
Nation and to him within 18 months of its 
first meeting. In accordance with the Secre- 
tary’s instructions, this report contains 
practical recommendations for educational 
improvement and fulfills the Commission’s 
responsibilities under the terms of its char- 
ter. 

The Commission was created as a result of 
the Secretary’s concern about “the wide- 
spread public perception that something is 
seriously remiss in our educational system.” 
Soliciting the “support of all who care 
about our future,” the Secretary noted that 
he was establishing the Commission based 
on his “responsibility to provide leadership, 
constructive criticism, and effective assist- 
ance to schools and universities.” 

The Commission's charter contained sev- 
eral specific charges to which we have given 
particular attention. These included: 

Assessing the quality of teaching and 
learning in our Nation’s public and private 
schools, colleges, and universities; 

Comparing American schools and colleges 
with those of other advanced nations; 

Studying the relationship between college 
admissions requirements and student 
achievement in high school; 

Identifying educational programs which 
result in notable student success in college; 
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Assessing the degree to which major social 
and educational changes in the last quarter 
century have affected student achievement; 
and 

Defining problems which must be faced 
and overcome if we are successfully to 
pursue the course of excellence in educa- 
tion. 

The Commission's charter directed it to 
pay particular attention to teenage youth, 
and we have done so largely by focusing on 
high schools. Selective attention was given 
to the formative years spent in elementary 
schools, to higher education, and to voca- 
tional and technical programs. We refer 
those interested in the need for similar 
reform in higher education to the recent 
report of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, To Strengthen the Quality of Higher 
Education.” 

In going about its work the Commission 
has relied in the main upon five sources of 
information: 

Papers commissioned from experts on a 
variety of educational issues; 

Administrators, teachers, students, repre- 
sentatives of professional and public groups, 
parents, business leaders, public officials, 
and scholars who testified at eight meetings 
of the full Commission, six public hearings, 
two panel discussions, a symposium, and a 
series of meetings organized by the Depart- 
ment of Education's Regional Offices; 

Existing analyses of problems in educa- 
tion; 

Letters from concerned citizens, teachers, 
and administrators who volunteered exten- 
sive comments on problems and possibilities 
in American education; and 

Descriptions of notable program and 
promising approaches in education. 

To these public-minded citizens who took 
the trouble to share their concerns with 
us—frequently at their own expense in time, 
money, and effort—we extend our thanks. 
In all cases, we have benefited from their 
advice and taken their views into account; 
how we have treated their suggestions is, of 
course, our responsibility alone. In addition, 
we are grateful to the individuals in schools, 
universities, foundations, business, govern- 
ment, and communities throughout the 
United States who provided the facilities 
and staff so necessary to the success of our 
many public functions. 

The Commission was impressed during 
the course of its activities by the diversity of 
opinion it received regarding the condition 
of American education and by conflicting 
views about what should be done. In many 
ways, the membership of the Commission 
itself reflected that diversity and difference 
of opinion during the course of its work. 
This report, nevertheless, gives evidence 
that men and women of good will can agree 
on common goals and on ways to pursue 
them. 

The Commission's charter, the authors 
and topics of commissioned papers, a list of 
the public events, and a roster of the Com- 
mission’s staff are included in the appendi- 
ces which complete this volume. 


A NATION AT RISK 


Our Nation is at risk. Our once unchal- 
lenged preeminence in commerce, industry, 
science, and technological innovation is 
being overtaken by competitors throughout 
the world. This report is concerned with 
only one of the many causes and dimensions 
of the problem, but it is the one that under- 
girds American prosperity, security, and ci- 
vility. We report to the American people 
that while we can take justifiable pride in 
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what our schools and colleges have histori- 
cally accomplished and contributed to the 
United States and the well-being of its 
people, the educational foundations of our 
society are presently being eroded by a 
rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our 
very future as a Nation and a people. What 
was unimaginable a generation ago has 
begun to occur—others are matching and 
surpassing our educational attainments. 

If an unfriendly foreign power had at- 
tempted to impose on America the mediocre 
educational performance that exists today, 
we might well have viewed it as an act of 
war. As it stands, we have allowed this to 
happen to ourselves. We have even squan- 
dered the gains in student achievement 
made in the wake of the Sputnik challenge. 
Moreover, we have dismantled essential sup- 
port systems which helped make those gains 
possible. We have, in effect, been commit- 
ting an act of unthinking, unilateral educa- 
tional disarmament. 

Our society and its educational institu- 
tions seem to have lost sight of the basic 
purposes of schooling, and of the high ex- 
pectations and disciplined effort needed to 
attain them. This report, the result of 18 
months of study, seeks to generate reform 
of our educational system in fundamental 
ways and to renew the Nation’s commitment 
to schools and colleges of high quality 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
land. 

That we have compromised this commit- 
ment is, upon reflection, hardly surprising, 
given the multitude of often conflicting de- 
mands we have placed on our Nation’s 
schools and colleges. They are routinely 
called on to provide solutions to personal, 
social, and political problems that the home 
and other institutions either will not or 
cannot resolve. We must understand that 
these demands on our schools and colleges 
often exact an educational cost as well as a 
financial one. 

On the occasion of the Commission’s first 
meeting, President Reagan noted the cen- 
tral importance of education in American 
life when he said: “Certainly there are few 
areas of American life as important to our 
society, to our people, and to our families as 
our schools and colleges.” This report, 
therefore, is as much an open letter to the 
American people as it is a report to the Sec- 
retary of Education. We are confident that 
the American people, properly informed, 
will do what is right for their children and 
for the generations to come. 

The risk 

History is not kind to idlers. The time is 
long past when America's destiny was as- 
sured simply by an abundance of natural re- 
sources and inexhaustible human enthusi- 
asm, and by our relative isolation from the 
malignant problems of older civilizations. 
The world is indeed one global village. We 
live among determined, well-educated, and 
strongly motivated competitors. We com- 
pete with them for international standing 
and markets, not only with products but 
also with the ideas of our laboratories and 
neighborhood workshops. America’s posi- 
tion in the world may once have been rea- 
sonably secure with only a few exceptional- 
ly well-trained men and women. It is no 
longer. 

The risk is not only that the Japanese 
make automobiles more efficiently than 
Americans and have government subsidies 
for development and export. It is not just 
that the South Koreans recently built the 
world’s most efficient steel mill, or that 
American machine tools, once the pride of 
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the world, are being displaced by German 
products. It is also that these developments 
signify a redistribution of trained capability 
throughout the globe. Knowledge, learning, 
information, and skilled intelligence are the 
new raw materials of international com- 
merce and are today spreading throughout 
the world as vigorously as miracle drugs, 
synthetic fertilizers, and blue jeans did ear- 
lier. If only to keep and improve on the slim 
competitive edge we still retain in world 
markets, we must dedicate ourselves to the 
reform of our educational system for the 
benefit of all—old and young alike, affluent 
and poor, majority and minority. Learning 
is the indispensable investment required for 
success in the “information age“ we are en- 
tering. 

Our concern, however, goes well beyond 
matters such as industry and commerce. It 
also includes the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual strengths of our people which knit 
together the very fabric of our society. The 
people of the United States need to know 
that individuals in our society who do not 
possess the levels of skill, literacy, and train- 
ing essential to this new era will be effec- 
tively disenfranchised, not simply from the 
material rewards that accompany compe- 
tent performance, but also from the chance 
to participate fully in our national life. A 
high level of shared education is essential to 
a free, democratic society and to the foster- 
ing of a common culture, especially in a 
country that prides itself on pluralism and 
individual freedom. 

For our country to function, citizens must 
be able to reach some common understand- 
ings on complex issues, often on short 
notice and on the basis of conflicting or in- 
complete evidence. Education helps form 
these common understandings, a point 
Thomas Jefferson made long ago in his 
justly famous dictum: 

“I know no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of the society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them but to inform their dis- 
cretion.” 

Part of what is at risk is the promise first 
made on this continent: All, regardless of 
race or class or economic status, are entitled 
to a fair chance and to the tools for develop- 
ing their individual power of mind and spirit 
to the utmost. This promise means that all 
children by virtue of their own efforts, com- 
petently guided, can hope to attain the 
mature and informed judgment needed to 
secure gainful employment and to manage 
their own lives, thereby serving not only 
their own interests but also the progress of 
society itself. 

Indicators of the risk 


The educational dimensions of the risk 
before us have been amply documented in 
testimony received by the Commission. For 
example: 

International comparisons of student 
achievement, completed a decade ago, reveal 
that on 19 academic tests American stu- 
dents were never first or second and, in com- 
parison with other industrialized nations, 
were last seven times. 

Some 23 million American adults are func- 
tionally illiterate by the simplest tests of ev- 
eryday reading, writing, and comprehension. 

About 13 percent of all 17-year-olds in the 
United States can be considered functional- 
ly illiterate. Functional illiteracy among mi- 
nority youth may run as high as 40 percent. 

Average achievement of high school stu- 
dents on most standardized tests is now 
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lower than 26 years ago when Sputnik was 
launched. 

Over half the population of gifted stu- 
dents do not match their tested ability with 
comparable achievement in school. 

The College Board's Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) demonstrate a virtually unbro- 
ken decline from 1963 to 1980. Average 
verbal scores fell over 50 points and average 
mathmatics scores dropped nearly 40 points. 

College Board achievement tests also 
reveal consistent declines in recent years in 
such subjects as physics and English. 

Both the number and proportion of stu- 
dents demonstrating superior achievement 
on the SATs (i. e., those with scores of 650 or 
higher) have also dramatically declined. 

Many 17-year-olds do not possess the 
“higher order” intellectual skills we should 
expect of them. Nearly 40 percent cannot 
draw inferences from written material; only 
one-fifth can write a persuasive essay; and 
only one-third can solve a mathematics 
problem requiring several steps. 

There was a steady decline in science 
achievement scores of U.S. 17-year-olds as 
measured by national assessments of science 
in 1969, 1973, and 1977. 

Between 1975 and 1980, remedial mathe- 
matics courses in public 4-year colleges in- 
creased by 72 percent and now constitute 
one-quarter of all mathematics courses not 
taught in those institutions. 

Average tested achievement of students 
graduating from college is also lower. 

Business and military leaders complain 
that they are required to spend millions of 
dollars on costly remedial education and 
training programs in such basic skills as 
reading, writing, spelling, and computation. 
The Department of the Navy, for example, 
reported to the Commission that one-quar- 
ter of its recent recruits cannot read at the 
ninth grade level, the minimum needed 
simply to understand written safety instruc- 
tions. Without remedial work they cannot 
even begin, much less complete, the sophis- 
ticated training essential in much of the 
modern military. 

These deficiencies come at a time when 
the demand for highly skilled workers in 
new fields is accelerating rapidly. For exam- 
ple: 

Computers and computer-controlled 
equipment are penetrating every aspect of 
our lives—homes, factories, and offices. 

One estimate indicates that by the turn of 
the century millions of jobs will involve 
laser technology and robotics. 

Technology is radically transforming a 
host of other occupations. They include 
health care, medical science, energy produc- 
tion, food processing, construction, and the 
building, repair, and maintenance of sophis- 
ticated scientific, educational, military, and 
industrial equipment. 

Analysts examining these indicators of 
student performance and the demands for 
new skills have made some chilling observa- 
tions. Educational researcher Paul Hurd 
concluded at the end of a thorough national 
survey of student achievement that within 
the contex* of the modern scientific revolu- 
tion. We are raising a new generation of 
Americans that is scientifically and techno- 
logically illiterate.” In a similar vein, John 
Slaughter, a former Director of the Nation- 
al Science Foundation, warned of a grow- 
ing chasm between a small scientific and 
technological elite and a citizenry ill-in- 
formed, indeed uninformed, on issues with a 
science component.” 

But the problem does not stop there, nor 
do all observers see it the same way. Some 
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worry that schools may emphasize such ru- 
diments as reading and computation at the 
expense of other essential skills such as 
comprehension, analysis, solving problems, 
and drawing conclusions. Still others are 
concerned that an over-emphasis on techni- 
cal and occupational skills will leave little 
time for studying the arts and humanities 
that so enrich daily life, help maintain civil- 
ity, and develop a sense of community. 
Knowledge of the humanities, they main- 
tain, must be harnessed to science and tech- 
nology if the latter are to remain creative 
and humane, just as the humanities need to 
be informed by science and technology if 
they are to remain relevant to the human 
condition. Another analyst, Paul Copper- 
man, has drawn a sobering conclusion. Until 
now, he has noted: 

“Each generation of Americans has out- 
stripped its parents in education, in literacy, 
and in economic attainment. For the first 
time in the history of our country, the edu- 
cational skills of one generation will not sur- 
pass, will not equal, will not even approach, 
those of their parents.” 

It is important, of course, to recognize the 
the average citizen today is better educated 
and more knowledgeable than the average 
citizen of a generation ago—more literate, 
and exposed to more mathematics, litera- 
ture, and science. The positive impact of 
this fact on the well-being of our country 
and the lives of our people cannot be over- 
stated. Nevertheless, the average graduate 
of our schools and colleges today is not as 
well-educated as the average graduate of 25 
or 35 years ago, when a much smaller pro- 
portion of our population completed high 
school and college. The negative impact of 
this fact likewise cannot be overstated. 

Hope and frustration 


Statistics and their interpretation by ex- 
perts show only the surface dimension of 
the difficulties we face. Beneath them lies a 
tension between hope and frustration that 
characterizes current attitudes about educa- 
tion at every level. 

We have heard the voices of high school 
and college students, school board members, 
and teachers; of leaders of industry, minori- 
ty groups, and higher education; of parents 
and State officials. We could hear the hope 
evident in their commitment to quality edu- 
cation and in their descriptions of outstand- 
ing programs and schools. We could also 
hear the intensity of their frustration, a 
growing impatience with shoddiness in 
many walks of American life, and the com- 
plaint that this shoddiness is too often re- 
flected in our schools and colleges. Their 
frustration threatens to overwhelm their 
hope. 

What lies behind this emerging national 
sense of frustration can be described as both 
a dimming of personal expectations and the 
fear of losing a shared vision for America. 

On the personal level the student, the 
parent, and the caring teacher all perceive 
that a basic promise is not being kept. More 
and more young people emerge from high 
school ready neither for college nor for 
work. This predicament becomes more acute 
as the knowledge base continues its rapid 
expansion, the number of traditional jobs 
shrinks, and new jobs demand greater so- 
phistication and preparation. 

On a broader scale, we sense that this un- 
dertone of frustration has significant politi- 
cal implications, for it cuts across ages, gen- 
erations, races, and political and economic 
groups. We have come to understand that 
the public will demand that educational and 
political leaders act forcefully and effective- 
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ly on these issues, Indeed, such demands 
have already appeared and could well 
become a unifying national preoccupation. 
This unity, however, can be achieved only if 
we avoid the unproductive tendency of some 
to search for scapegoats among the victims, 
such as the beleaguered teachers. 

On the positive side is the significant 
movement by political and educational lead- 
ers to search for solutions—so far centering 
largely on the nearly desperate need for in- 
creased support for the teaching of mathe- 
matics and science. This movement is but a 
start on what we believe is a larger and 
more educationally encompassing need to 
improve teaching and learning in fields such 
as English, history, geography, economics, 
and foreign languages. We believe this 
movement must be broadened and directed 
toward reform and excellence throughout 
education. 


Excellence in education 


We define excellence“ to mean several 
related things. At the level of the individual 
learner, it means performing on the bounda- 
ry of individual ability in ways that test and 
push back personal limits, in school and in 
the workplace. Excellence characterizes a 
school or college that sets high expectations 
and goals for all learners, then tries in every 
way possible to help students reach them. 
Excellence characterizes a society that has 
adopted these policies, for it will then be 
prepared through the education and skill of 
its people to respond to the challenges of a 
rapidly changing world. Our Nation's people 
and its schools and colleges must be commit- 
ted to achieving excellence in all these 
senses, 

We do not believe that a public commit- 
ment to excellence and educational reform 
must be made at the expense of a strong 
public commitment to the equitable treat- 
ment of our diverse population. The twin 
goals of equity and high-quality schooling 
have profound and practical meaning for 
our economy and society, and we cannot 
permit one to yield to the other either in 
principle or in practice. To do so would deny 
young people their chance to learn and live 
according to their aspirations and abilities. 
It also would lead to a generalized accommo- 
dation to mediocrity in our society on the 
one hand or the creation of an undemocrat- 
ic elitism on the other. 

Our goal must be to develop the talents of 
all to their fullest. Attaining that goal re- 
quires that we expect and assist all students 
to work to the limits of their capabilities. 
We should expect schools to have genuinely 
high standards rather than minimum ones, 
and parents to support and encourage their 
children to make the most of their talents 
and abilities. 

The search for solutions to our education- 
al problems must also include a commit- 
ment to life-long learning. The task of re- 
building our system of learning is enormous 
and must be properly understood and taken 
seriously: Although a million and a half new 
workers enter the economy each year from 
our schools and colleges, the adults working 
today will still make up about 75 percent of 
the workforce in the year 2000. These work- 
ers, and new entrants into the workforce, 
will need further education and retraining if 
they—and we as a Nation—are to thrive and 
prosper. 

The learning society 


In a world of ever-accelerating competi- 
tion and change in the conditions of the 
workplace, of ever-greater danger, and of 
ever-larger opportunities for those prepared 
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to meet them, educational reform should 
focus on the goal of creating a Learning So- 
ciety. At the heart of such a society is the 
commitment to a set of values and to a 
system of education that affords all mem- 
bers the opportunity to stretch their minds 
to full capacity, from early childhood 
through adulthood, learning more as the 
world itself changes. Such a society has as a 
basic foundation the idea that education is 
important not only because of what it con- 
tributes to one's career goals but also be- 
cause of the value it adds to the general 
quality of one’s life. Also at the heart of the 
Learning Society are educational opportuni- 
ties extending far beyond the traditional in- 
stitutions of learning, our schools and col- 
leges. They extend into homes and work- 
places; into libraries, art galleries, museums, 
and science centers; indeed, into every place 
where the individual can develop and 
mature in work and life. In our view, formal 
schooling in youth is the essential founda- 
tion for learning throughout one’s life. But 
without life-long learning, one's skills will 
become rapidly dated. 

In contrast to the ideal of the Learning 
Society, however, we find that for too many 
people education means doing the minimum 
work necessary for the moment, then coast- 
ing through life on what may have been 
learned in its first quarter. But this should 
not surprise us because we tend to express 
our educational standards and expectations 
largely in terms of minimum require- 
ments.” And where there should be a coher- 
ent continuum of learning, we have none, 
but instead an often incoherent, outdated 
patchwork quilt. Many individual, some- 
times heroic, examples of schools and col- 
leges of great merit do exist. Our findings 
and testimony confirm the vitality of a 
number of notable schools and programs, 
but their very distinction stands out against 
a vast mass shaped by tensions and pres- 
sures that inhibit systematic academic and 
vocational achievement for the majority of 
students. In some metropolitan areas basic 
literacy has become the goal rather than 
the starting point. In some colleges main- 
taining enrollments is of greater day-to-day 
concern than maintaining rigorous academic 
standards. And the ideal of academic excel- 
lence as the primary goal of schooling seems 
to be fading across the board in American 
education. 

Thus, we issue this call to all who care 
about America and its future: to parents 
and students; to teachers, administrators, 
and school board members; to colleges and 
industry; to union members and military 
leaders; to governors and State legislators; 
to the President; to members of Congress 
and other public officials; to members of 
learned and scientific societies; to the print 
and electronic media; to concerned citizens 
everywhere. America is at risk. 

We are confident that America can ad- 
dress this risk. If the tasks we set forth are 
initiated now and our recommendations are 
fully realized over the next several years, we 
can expect reform of our Nation's schools, 
colleges, and universities. This would also 
reverse the current declining trend—a trend 
that stems more from weakness of purpose, 
confusion of vision, underuse of talent, and 
lack of leadership, than from conditions 
beyond our control. 


The tools at hand 
It is our conviction that the essential raw 
materials needed to reform our educational 


system are waiting to be mobilized through 
effective leadership: 
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The natural abilities of the young that cry 
out to be developed and the undiminished 
concern of parents for the well-being of 
their children; 

The commitment of the Nation to high re- 
tention rates in schools and colleges and to 
full access to education for all; 

The persistent and authentic American 
dream that superior performance can raise 
one’s state in life and shape one’s own 
future; 

The dedication, against all odds, that 
keeps teachers serving in schools and col- 
leges, even as the rewards diminish; 

Our better understanding of learning and 
teaching and the implications of this knowl- 
edge for school practice, and the numerous 
examples of local success as a result of supe- 
rior effort and effective dissemination; 

The ingenuity of our policymakers, scien- 
tists, State and local educators, and scholars 
in formulating solutions once problems are 
better understood; 

The traditional belief that paying for edu- 
cation is an investment in ever-renewable 
human resources that are more durable and 
flexible than capital plant and equipment, 
and the availablity in this country of suffi- 
cient financial means to invest in education; 

The equally sound tradition, from the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787 until today, 
that the Federal Government should sup- 
plement State, local, and other resources to 
foster key national educational goals; and 

The voluntary efforts of individuals, busi- 
nesses, and parent and civic groups to coop- 
erate in strengthening educational pro- 
grams. 

These raw materials, combined with the 
unparalleled array of educational organiza- 
tions in America, offer us the possibility to 
create a Learning Society, in which public, 
private, and parochial schools; colleges and 
universities; vocational and technical 
schools and institutes; libraries; science cen- 
ters, museums, and other cultural institu- 
tions; and corporate training and retraining 
programs offer opportunities and choices 
for all to learn throughout life. 


The public’s commitment 


Of all the tools at hand, the public’s sup- 
port for education is the most powerful. Ina 
message to a National Academy of Sciences 
meeting in May 1982, President Reagan 
commented on this fact when he said: 

“This public awareness—and I hope public 
action—is long overdue. ... This country 
was built on American respect for educa- 
tion.. . . Our challenge now is to create a 
resurgence of that thirst for education that 
typifies our Nation's history.“ 

The most recent (1982) Gallup Poll of the 
Public's Attitudes Toward the Public 
Schools strongly supported a theme heard 
during our hearings: People are steadfast in 
their belief that education is the major 
foundation for the future strength of this 
country. They even considered education 
more important than developing the best in- 
dustrial system or the strongest military 
force, perhaps because they understood edu- 
cation as the cornerstone of both. They also 
held that education is “extremely impor- 
tant” to one’s future success, and that 
public education should be the top priority 
for additional Federal funds. Education oc- 
cupied first place among 12 funding catego- 
ries considered in the survey—above health 
care, welfare, and military defense, with 55 
percent selecting public education as one of 
their first three choices. Very clearly, the 
public understands the primary importance 
of education as the foundation for a satisfy- 
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ing life, and enlightened and civil society, a 
strong economy, and a secure Nation. 

At the same time, the public has no pa- 
tience with undemanding and superfluous 
high school offerings. In another survey, 
more than 75 percent of all those ques- 
tioned believed every student planning to go 
to college should take 4 years of mathemat- 
ics, English, history/U.S. government, and 
science, with more than 50 percent adding 2 
years each of a foreign language and eco- 
nomics or business. The public even sup- 
ports requiring much of this curriculum for 
students who do not plan to go to college. 
These standards far exceed the strictest 
high school graduation requirements of any 
State today, and they also exceed the admis- 
sion standards of all but a handful of our 
most selective colleges and universities. 

Another dimension of the public’s support 
offers the prospect of constructive reform. 
The best term to characterize it may simply 
be the honorable word “patriotism.” Citi- 
zens know intuitively what some of the best 
economists have shown in their research, 
that education is one of the chief engines of 
a society’s material well-being. They know, 
too, that education is the common bond of a 
pluralistic society and helps tie us to other 
cultures around the globe. Citizens also 
know in their bones that the safety of the 
United States depends principally on the 
wit, skill, and spirit of a self-confident 
people, today and tomorrow. It is, therefore, 
essential—especially in a period of long-term 
decline in educational achievement—for 
government at all levels to affirm its respon- 
sibility for nurturing the Nation’s intellectu- 
al capital. 

And perhaps most important, citizens 
know and believe that the meaning of 
America to the rest of the world must be 
something better than it seems to many 
today. Americans like to think of this 
Nation as the preeminent country for gener- 
ating the great ideas and material benefits 
for all mankind. The citizen is dismayed at a 
steady 15-year decline in industrial produc- 
tivity, as one great American industry after 
another falls to world competition. The citi- 
zen wants the country to act on the belief, 
expressed in our hearings and by the large 
majority in the Gallup Poll, that education 
should be at the top of the Nation's agenda. 

Findings 

We conclude that declines in educational 
performance are in large part the result of 
disturbing inadequacies in the way the edu- 
cational process itself is often conducted. 
The findings that follow, culled from a 
much more extensive list, reflect four im- 
portant aspects, of the educational process: 
content, expectations, time, and teaching. 

Findings Regarding Content 

By content we mean the very stuff“ of 
education, the curriculum. Because of our 
concern about the curriculum, the Commis- 
sion examined patterns of courses high 
school students took in 1964-69 compared 
with course patterns in 1976-81. On the 
basis of these analyses we conclude: 

Secondary school curricula have been ho- 
mogenized, diluted, and diffused to the 
point that they no longer have a central 
purpose. In effect, we have a cafeteria-style 
curriculum in which the appetizers and des- 
serts can easily be mistaken for the main 
courses. Students have migrated from voca- 
tional and college preparatory programs to 
“general track“ courses in large numbers. 
The proportion of students taking a general 
program of study has increased from 12 per- 
cent in 1964 to 42 percent in 1979. 
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This curricular smorgasbord, combined 
with extensive student choice, explains a 
great deal about where we find ourselves 
today. We offer intermediate algebra, but 
only 31 percent of our recent high school 
gradautes complete it; we offer French I, 
but only 13 percent complete it; and we 
offer geography, but only 16 percent com- 
plete it. Calculus is available in schools en- 
rolling about 60 percent of all students, but 
only 6 percent of all students complete it. 

Twenty-five percent of the credits earned 
by general track high school students are in 
physical and health education, work experi- 
ence outside the school, remedial English 
and mathematics, and personal service and 
development courses, such as training for 
adulthood and marriage. 


Findings Regarding Expectations 


We define expectations in terms of the 
level of knowledge, abilities, and skills 
school and college graduates should possess. 
They also refer to the time, hard work, be- 
havior, self-discipline, and motivation that 
are essential for high student achievement. 
Such expectations are expressed to students 
in several different ways: 

By grades, which reflect the degree to 
which students demonstrate their mastery 
of subject matter; 

Through high school and college gradua- 
tion requirements, which tell students 
which subjects are most important; 

By the presence or absence of rigorous ex- 
aminations requiring students to demon- 
strate their mastery of content and skill 
before receiving a diploma or a degree; 

By college admissions requirements, 
which reinforce high school standards; and 

By the difficulty of the subject matter 
students confront in their texts and as- 
signed reading. 

Our analyses in each of these areas indi- 
cate notable deficiencies: 

The amount of homework for high school 
seniors has decreased (two-thirds report less 
than 1 hour a night) and grades have risen 
as average student achievement has been 
declining. 

In many other industrialized nations, 
courses in mathematics (other than arith- 
metic or general mathematics), biology, 
chemistry, physics, and geography start in 
grade 6 and are required of all students. The 
time spent on these subjects, based on class 
hours, is about three times that spent by 
even the most science-oriented U.S. stu- 
dents, i.e., those who select 4 years of sci- 
ence and mathematics in secondary school. 

A 1980 State-by-State survey of high 
school diploma requirements reveals that 
only eight States require high schools to 
offer foreign language instruction, but none 
requires students to take the courses. 
Thirty-five States require only 1 year of 
mathematics, and 36 require only 1 year of 
science for a diploma. 

In 13 States, 50 percent or more of the 
units required for high school graduation 
may be electives chosen by the student. 
Given this freedom to choose the substance 
of half or more of their education, many 
students opt for less demanding personal 
service courses, such as bachelor living. 

“Minimum competency” examinations 
(now required in 37 States) fall short of 
what is needed, as the minimum“ tends to 
become the “maximum,” thus lowering edu- 
cational standards for all. 

One-fifth of all 4-year public colleges in 
the United States must accept every high 
school graduate within the State regardless 
of program followed or grades, thereby serv- 
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ing notice to high school students that they 
can expect to attend college even if they do 
not follow a demanding course of study in 
high school or perform well. 

About 23 percent of our more selective col- 
leges and universities reported that their 
general level of selectivity declined during 
the 1970s, and 29 percent reported reducing 
the number of specific high school courses 
required for admission (usually by dropping 
foreign language requirements, which are 
now specified as a condition for admission 
by only one-fifth of our institutions of 
higher education). 

Too few experienced teachers and schol- 
ars are involved in writing textbooks. 
During the past decade or so a large number 
of texts have been “written down” by their 
publishers to ever-lower reading levels in re- 
sponse to perceived market demands. 

A recent study by Education Products In- 
formation Exchange revealed that a majori- 
ty of students were able to master 80 per- 
cent of the material in some of their sub- 
ject-matter texts before they had even 
opened the books. Many books do not chal- 
lenge the students to whom they are as- 
signed. 

Expenditures for textbooks and other in- 
structional materials have declined by 50 
percent over the past 17 years. While some 
recommend a level of spending on texts of 
between 5 and 10 percent of the operating 
costs of schools, the budgets for basal texts 
and related materials have been dropping 
during the past decade and a half to only 
0.7 percent today. 

Findings Regarding Time 

Evidence presented to the Commission 
demonstrates three disturbing facts about 
the uses that American schools and stu- 
dents make of time: (1) compared to other 
nations, American students spend much less 
time on school work; (2) time spent in the 
classroom and on homework is often used 
ineffectively; and (3) schools are not doing 
enough to help students develop either the 
study skills required to use time well or the 
willingness to spend more time on school 
work. 

In England and other industrialized coun- 
tries, it is not unusual for academic high 
school students to spend 8 hours a day at 
school, 220 days per year. In the United 
States, by contrast, the typical school day 
lasts 6 hours and the school year is 180 
days. 

In many schools, the time spent learning 
how to cook and drive counts as much 
toward a high school diploma as the time 
spent studying mathematics, English, chem- 
istry, U.S. history, or biology. 

A study of the school week in the United 
States found that some schools provided 
students only 17 hours of academic instruc- 
tion during the week, and the average 
school provided about 22. 

A California study of individual class- 
rooms found that because of poor manage- 
ment of classroom time, some elementary 
students received only one-fifth of the in- 
struction others received in reading compre- 
hension. 

In most schools, the teaching of study 
skills is haphazard and unplanned. Conse- 
quently, many students complete high 
school and enter college without disciplined 
and systematic study habits. 

Findings Regarding Teaching 

The Commission found that not enough 
of the academically able students are being 
attracted to teaching; that teacher prepara- 
tion programs need substantial improve- 
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ment; that the professional working life of 
teachers is on the whole unacceptable; and 
that a serious shortage of teachers exists in 
key fields. 

Too many teachers are being drawn from 
the bottom quarter of graduating high 
school and college students. 

The teacher preparation curriculum is 
weighted heavily with courses in “educa- 
tional methods” at the expense of courses in 
subjects to be taught. A survey of 1,350 in- 
stitutions training teachers indicated that 
41 percent of the time of elementary school 
teacher candidates is spent in education 
courses, which reduces the amount of time 
available for subject matter courses. 

The average salary after 12 years of teach- 
ing is on $17,000 per year, and many teach- 
ers are required to supplement their income 
with part-time and summer employment. In 
addition, individual teachers have little in- 
fluence in such critical professional deci- 
sions as, for example, textbook selection. 

Despite widespread publicity about an 
overpopulation of teachers, severe shortages 
of certain kinds of teachers exist: in the 
fields of mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages; and among specialists in educa- 
tion for gifted and talented, language mi- 
nority, and handicapped students. 

The shortage of teachers in mathematics 
and science is particularly severe. A 1981 
survey of 45 States revealed shortages of 
mathematics teachers in 43 States, critical 
shortages of earth sciences teachers in 33 
States, and of physics teachers everywhere. 

Half of the newly employed mathematics, 
science, and English teachers are not quali- 
fied to teach these subjects; fewer than one- 
third of U.S. high schools offer physics 
taught by qualified teachers. 

Recommendations 


In light of the urgent need for improve- 
ment, both immediate and long term, this 
Commission has agreed on a set of recom- 
mendations that the American people can 
begin to act on now, that can be implement- 
ed over the next several years, and that 
promise lasting reform. The topics are fa- 
miliar; there is little mystery about what we 
believe must be done. Many schools, dis- 
tricts, and States are already giving serious 
and constructive attention to these matters, 
even though their plans may differ from 
our recommendations in some details. 

We wish to note that we refer to public, 
private, and parochial schools and colleges 
alike. All are valuable national resources. 
Examples of actions similar to those recom- 
mended below can be found in each of them. 

We must emphasize that the variety of 
student aspirations, abilities, and prepara- 
tion requires that appropriate content be 
available to satisfy diverse needs. Attention 
must be directed to both the nature of the 
content available and to the needs of par- 
ticular learners. The most gifted students, 
for example, may need a curriculum en- 
riched and accelerated beyond even the 
needs of other students of high ability. 
Similarly, educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents may require special curriculum mate- 
rials, smaller classes, or individual tutoring 
to help them master the material presented. 
Nevertheless, there remains a common ex- 
pectation: We must demand the best effort 
and performance from all students, whether 
they are gifted or less able, affluent or dis- 
advantaged, whether destined for college, 
the farm, or industry. 

Our recommendations are based on the 
beliefs that everyone can learn, that every- 
one is born with an urge to learn which can 
be nutured, that a solid high school educa- 
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tion is within the reach of virtually all, and 
that life-long learning will equip people 
with the skills required for new careers and 
for citizenship 


Recommendation A: Content 


We recommend that State and local high 
school graduation requirements be strength- 
ened and that, at a minimum, all students 
seeking a diploma be required to lay the 
foundations in the Five New Basics by 
taking the following curriculum during 
their 4 years of high school: (a) 4 years of 
English; (b) 3 years of mathematics; (c) 3 
years of science; (d) 3 years of social studies; 
and (e) one-half year of computer science. 
For the college-bound, 2 years of foreign 
language in high school are strongly recom- 
mended in addition to those taken earlier. 

Whatever the student's educational or 
work objectives, knowledge of the New 
Basics is the foundation of success for the 
after-school years and, therefore, forms the 
core of the modern curriculum. A high level 
of shared education in these Basics, togeth- 
er with work in the fine and performing arts 
and foreign languages, constitutes the mind 
and spirit of our culture. The following Im- 
plementing Recommendations are intended 
as illustrative descriptions. They are includ- 
ed here to clarify what we mean by the es- 
sentials of a strong curriculum. 


Implementing Recommendations 


1. The teaching of English in high school 
should equip graduates to: (a) comprehend, 
interpret, evaluate, and use what they read; 
(b) write well-organized, effective papers; (c) 
listen effectively and discuss ideas intelli- 
gently; and (d) know our literary heritage 
and how it enhances imagination and ethi- 
cal understanding, and how it relates to the 
customs, ideas, and values of today’s life and 
culture. 

2. The teaching of mathematics in high 
school should equip graduates to: (a) under- 
stand geometric and algebraic concepts; (b) 
understand elementary probability and sta- 
tistics; (c) apply mathematics in everyday 
situations; and (d) estimate, approximate, 
measure, and test the accuracy of their cal- 
culations. In addition to the traditional se- 
quence of studies available for college- 
bound students, new, equally demanding 
mathematics curricula need to be developed 
for those who do not plan to continue their 
formal education immediately. 

3. The teaching of science in high school 
should provide graduates with an introduc- 
tion to: (a) the concepts, laws, and processes 
of the physical and biological sciences; (b) 
the methods of scientific inquiry and rea- 
soning; (c) the application of scientific 
knowledge to everyday life; and (d) the 
social and environmental! implications of sci- 
entific and technological development. Sci- 
ence courses must be revised and updated 
for both the college-bound and those not in- 
tending to go to college. An example of such 
work is the American Chemical Society's 
“Chemistry in the Community” program. 

4. The teaching of social studies in high 
school should be designed to: (a) enable stu- 
dents to fix their places and possibilities 
within the larger social and cultural struc- 
ture; (b) understand the broad sweep of 
both ancient and contemporary ideas that 
have shaped our world; and (c) understand 
the fundamentals of how our economic 
system works and how our political system 
functions; and (d) grasp the difference be- 
tween free and repressive societies. An un- 
derstanding of each of these areas is requi- 
site to the informed and committed exercise 
of citizenship in our free society. 
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5. The teaching of computer science in 
high school should equip graduates to: (a) 
understand the computer as an information, 
computation, and communication device; (b) 
use the computer in the study of the other 
Basics and for personal and work-related 
purposes; and (c) understand the world of 
computers, electronics, and related technol- 
ogies. 

In addition to the new Basics, other im- 
portant curriculum matters must be ad- 
dressed. 

6. Achieving proficiency in a foreign lan- 
guage ordinarily requires from 4 to 6 years 
of study and should, therefore, be started in 
the elementary grades. We believe it is de- 
sirable that students achieve such proficien- 
cy because study of a foreign language in- 
troduces students to non-English-speaking 
cultures, heightens awareness and compre- 
hension of one’s native tongue, and serves 
the Nation’s needs in commerce, diplomacy, 
defense, and education, 

7. The high school curriculum should also 
provide students with programs requiring 
rigorous effort in subjects that advance stu- 
dents’ personal, educational, and occupa- 
tional goals, such as the fine and perform- 
ing arts and vocational education. These 
areas complement the New Basics, and they 
should demand the same level of perform- 
ance as the Basics. 

8. The curriculum in the crucial eight 
grades leading to the high school years 
should be specifically designed to provide a 
sound base for study in those and later 
years in such areas as English language de- 
velopment and writing, computational and 
problem solving skills, science, social stud- 
ies, foreign language, and the arts. These 
years should foster an enthusiasm for learn- 
ing and the development of the individual's 
gifts and talents. 

9. We encourage the continuation of ef- 
forts by groups such as the American Chem- 
ical Society, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Modern 
Language Association, and the National 
Councils of Teachers of English and Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, to revise, update, im- 
prove, and make available new and more di- 
verse curricular materials. We applaud the 
consortia of educators and scientific, indus- 
trial, and scholarly societies that cooperate 
to improve the school curriculum. 


Recommendation B: Standards and 
expectations 


We recommend that schools, colleges, and 
universities adopt more rigorous and meas- 
urable standards, and higher expectations, 
for academic performance and student con- 
duct, and that 4-year colleges and universi- 
ties raise their requirements for admission. 
This will help students do their best educa- 
tionally with challenging materials in an en- 
vironment that supports learning and au- 
thentic accomplishment. 


Implementing Recommendations 


1. Grades should be indicators of academic 
achievement so they can be relied on as evi- 
dence of a student’s readiness for further 
study. 

2. Four-year colleges and universities 
should raise their admissions requirements 
and advise all potential applicants of the 
standards for admission in terms of specific 
courses required, performance in these 
areas, and levels of achievement on stand- 
ardized achievement tests in each of the five 
Basics and, where applicable, foreign lan- 
guages. 

3. Standardized tests of achievement (not 
to be confused with aptitude tests) should 
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be administered at major transition points 
from one level of schooling to another and 
particularly from high school to college or 
work. The purposes of these tests would be 
to: (a) certify the student’s credentials; (b) 
identify the need for remedial intervention; 
and (c) identify the opportunity for ad- 
vanced or accelerated work. The tests 
should be administered as part of a nation- 
wide (but not Federal) system of State and 
local standardized tests. This system should 
include other diagnostic procedures that 
assist teachers and students to evaluate stu- 
dent progress. 

4. Textbooks and other tools of learning 
and teaching should be upgraded and updat- 
ed to assure more rigorous content. We call 
upon university scientists, scholars, and 
members of professional societies, in colla- 
bration with master teachers, to help in this 
task, as they did in the post-Sputnik era. 
They should assist willing publishers in de- 
veloping the products or publish their own 
alternatives where they are persistent in 
adequacies. 

5. In considering textbooks for adoption, 
States and school districts should: (a) evalu- 
ate texts and other materials on their abili- 
ty to present rigorous and challenging mate- 
rial clearly; and (b) require publishers to 
furnish evaluation data on the material's ef- 
fectiveness. 

6. Because no textbook in any subject can 
be geared to the needs of all students, funds 
should be made available to support text de- 
velopment in “thin-market" areas, such as 
those for disadvantaged students, the learn- 
ing disabled, and the gifted and talented. 

7. To assure quality, all publishers should 
furnish evidence of the quality and appro- 
priateness of textbooks, based on results 
from field trials and credible evaluations. In 
view of the enormous numbers and varieties 
of texts available, more widespread con- 
sumer information services for purchasers 
are badly needed. 

8. New instructional materials should re- 
flect the most current applications of tech- 
nology in appropriate curriculum areas, the 
best scholarship in each discipline, and re- 
search in learning and teaching. 


Recommendation C: Time 


We recommend that significantly more 
time be devoted to learning the New Basics. 
This will require more effective use of the 
existing school day, a longer school day, or a 
lengthened school year. 


Implementing Recommendations 


1. Students in high schools should be as- 
signed far more homework than is now the 
case. 

2. Instruction in effective study and work 
skills, which are essential if school and inde- 
pendent time is to be used efficiently, 
should be introduced in the early grades 
and continued throughout the student’s 
schooling. 

3. School districts and State legislatures 
should strongly consider 7-hour school days, 
as well as a 200- to 220-day school year. 

4. The time available for learning should 
be expanded through better classroom man- 
agement and organization of the school day. 
If necessary, additional time should be 
found to meet the special needs of slow 
learners, the gifted, and others who need 
more instructional diversity than can be ac- 
commodated during a conventional school 
day or school year. 

5. The burden on teachers for maintaining 
discipline should be reduced through the de- 
velopment of firm and fair codes of student 
conduct that are enforced consistently, and 
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by considering alternative classrooms, pro- 
grams, and schools to meet the needs of con- 
tinually disruptive students. 

6. Attendance policies with clear incen- 
tives and sanctions should be used to reduce 
the amount of time lost through student ab- 
senteeism and tardiness. 

7. Administrative burdens on the teacher 
and related intrusions into the school day 
should be reduced to add time for teaching 
and learning. 

8. Placement and grouping of students, as 
well as promotion and graduation policies, 
should be guided by the academic progress 
of students and their instructional needs, 
rather than by rigid adherence to age. 


Recommendation D. Teaching 


This recommendation consists of seven 
parts. Each is intended to improve the prep- 
aration of teachers or to make teaching a 
more rewarding and respected profession. 
Each of the seven stands on its own and 
should not be considered solely as an imple- 
menting recommendation. 

1. Persons preparing to teach should be 
required to meet high educational stand- 
ards, to demonstrate an aptitude for teach- 
ing, and to demonstrate competence in an 
academic discipline. Colleges and universi- 
ties offering teacher preparation programs 
should be judged by how well their gradu- 
ates meet these criteria. 

2. Salaries for the teaching profession 
should be increased and should be profes- 
sionally competitive, market-sensitive, and 
performance-based. Salary, promotion, 
tenure, and retention decisions should be 
tied to an effective evaluation system that 
includes peer review so that superior teach- 
ers can be rewarded, average ones encour- 
aged, and poor ones either improved or ter- 
minated. 

3. School boards adopt an 11-month con- 
tract for teachers. This would ensure time 
for curriculum and professional develop- 
ment, programs for students with special 
needs, and a more adequate level of teacher 
compensation. 

4. School boards, administrators, and 
teachers should cooperate to develop career 
ladders for teachers that distinguish among 
the beginning instructor, the experienced 
teacher, and the master teacher. 

5. Substantial nonschool personnel re- 
sources should be employed to help solve 
the immediate problem of the shortage of 
mathematics and science teachers. qualified 
individuals including recent graduates with 
mathematics and science degrees, graduate 
students, and industrial and retired scien- 
tists could, with appropriate preparation, 
immediately begin teaching in these fields. 
A number of our leading science centers 
have the capacity to begin educating and re- 
training teachers immediately. Other areas 
of critical teacher need, such as English, 
must also be addressed. 

6. Incentives, such as grants and loans, 
should be made available to attract out- 
standing students to the teaching profes- 
sion, particularly in those areas of critical 
shortage. 

7. Master teachers should be involved in 
designing teacher preparation programs and 
in supervising teachers during their proba- 
tionary years. 


Recommendation E: Leadership and fiscal 
support 

We recommend that citizens across the 

Nation hold educators and elected officials 

responsible for providing the leadership nec- 

essary to achieve these reforms, and that 

citizens provide the fiscal support and sta- 
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bility required to bring about the reforms 
we propose. 
Implementing Recommendations 


1. Principals and superintendents must 
play a crucial leadership role in developing 
school and community support for the re- 
forms we propose, and school boards must 
provide them with the professional develop- 
ment and other support required to carry 
out their leadership role effectively. The 
Commission stresses the distinction between 
leadership skills involving persuasion, set- 
ting goals and developing community con- 
sensus behind them, and managerial and su- 
pervisory skills. Although the latter are nec- 
essary, we believe that school boards must 
consciously develop leadership skills at the 
school and district levels if the reforms we 
propose are to be achieved. 

2. State and local officials, including 
school board members, governors, and legis- 
lators, have the primary responsibility for 
financing and governing the schools, and 
should incorporate the reforms we propose 
in their educational policies and fiscal plan- 
ning. 

3. The Federal Government, in coopera- 
tion with States and localities, should help 
meet the needs of key groups of students 
such as the gifted and talented, the socioe- 
conomically disadvantaged, minority and 
language minority students, and the handi- 
capped. In combination these groups in- 
clude both national resources and the Na- 
tion's youth who are most at risk. 

4. In addition, we believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment's role includes several functions of 
national consequence that States and local- 
ities alone are unlikely to be able to meet: 
protecting constitutional and civil rights for 
students and school personnel; collecting 
data, statistics, and information about edu- 
cation generally; supporting curriculum im- 
provement and research on teaching, learn- 
ing, and the management of schools; sup- 
porting teacher training in areas of critical 
shortage or key national needs; and provid- 
ing student financial assistance and re- 
search and graduate training. We believe 
the assistance of the Federal Government 
should be provided with a minimum of ad- 
ministrative burden and intrusiveness. 

5. The Federal Government has the pri- 
mary responsibility to identify the national 
interest in education. It should also help 
fund and support efforts to protect and pro- 
mote that interest. It must provide the na- 
tional leadership to ensure that the Nation's 
public and private resources are marshaled 
to address the issues discussed in this 
report. 

6. This Commission calls upon educators, 
parents, and public officials at all levels to 
assist in bringing about the edu ational 
reform proposed in this report. We also call 
upon citizens to provide the financial sup- 
port necessary to accomplish these pur- 
poses. Excellence costs. But in the long run 
mediocrity costs far more. 


America can do it 


Despite the obstacles and difficulties that 
inhibit the pursuit of superior educational 
attainment, we are confident, with history 
as our guide, that we can meet our goal. The 
American educational system has responded 
to previouis challenges with remarkable suc- 
cess. In the 19th century our land-grant col- 
leges and univerisities provided the research 
and training that developed our Nation's 
natural resources and the rich agricultural 
bounty of the American farm. From the late 
1800s through mid-20th century, American 
schools provided the educated workforce 
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needed to seal the success of the Industrial 
Revolution and to provide the margin of vic- 
tory in two world wars. In the early part of 
this century and continuing to this very 
day, our schools have absorbed vast waves 
of immigrants and educated them and their 
children to productive citizenship. Similarly, 
the Nation’s Black colleges have provided 
opportunity and undergraduate education 
to the vast majority of college-educated 
Black Americans. 

More recently, our institutions of higher 
education have provided the scientists and 
skilled technicians who helped us transcend 
the boundaries of our planet. In the last 30 
years, the schools have been a major vehicle 
for expanded social opportunity, and now 
graduate 75 percent of our young people 
from high school. Indeed, the proportion of 
Americans of college age enrolled in higher 
education is nearly twice that of Japan and 
far exceeds other nations such as France, 
West Germany, and the Soviet Union. 
Moreover, when international comparisons 
were last made a decade ago, the top 9 per- 
cent of American students compared favor- 
ably in achievement with their peers in 
other countries. 

In addition, many large urban areas in 
recent years report that average student 
achievement in elementary schools is im- 
proving. More and more schools are also of- 
fering advanced placement programs and 
programs for gifted and talented students, 
and more and more students are enrolling in 
them. 

We are the inheritors of a past that gives 
us every reason to believe that we will suc- 
ceed. 


A word to parents and students 


The task of assuring the success of our 
recommendations does not fall to the 
schools and colleges alone. Obviously, facul- 
ty members and administrators, along with 
policymakers and the mass media, will play 
a crucial role in the reform of the educa- 
tional system. But even more important is 
the role of parents and students, and to 
them we speak directly. 


To Parents 


You know that you cannot confidently 
launch your children into today’s world 
unless they are of strong character and well- 
educated in the use of language, science, 
and mathematics. They must possess a deep 
respect for intelligence, achievement, and 
learning, and the skills needed to use them; 
for setting goals; and for disciplined work. 
That respect must be accompanied by an in- 
tolerance for the shoddy and second-rate 
masquerading as good enough.“ 

You have the right to demand for your 
children the best our schools and colleges 
can provide. Your vigilance and your refusal 
to be satisfied with less than the best are 
the imperative first step. But your right toa 
proper education for your children carries a 
double responsibility. As surely as you are 
your child's first and most influential teach- 
er, your child's ideas about education and its 
significance begin with you. You must be a 
living example of what you expect your chil- 
dren to honor and to emulate. Moreover, 
you bear a responsibility to participate ac- 
tively in your child’s education. You should 
encourage more diligent study and discour- 
age satisfaction with mediocrity and the at- 
titude that says let it slide“; monitor your 
child's study; encourage good study habits; 
encourage your child to take more demand- 
ing rather than less demanding courses; 
nurture your child's curiosity, creativity, 
and confidence; and be an active participant 
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in the work of the schools. Above all, exhib- 
it a commitment to continued learning in 
your own life. Finally, help your children 
understand that excellence in education 
cannot be achieved without intellectual and 
moral integrity coupled with hard work and 
commitment. Children will look to their 
parents and teachers as models of such vir- 
tues. 


To Students 


You forfeit your chance for life at its full- 
est when you withhold your best effort in 
learning. When you give only the minimum 
to learning, you receive only the minimum 
in return. Even with your parents’ best ex- 
ample and your teachers’ best efforts, in the 
end it is your work that determines how 
much and how well you learn. When you 
work to your full capacity, you can hope to 
attain the knowledge and skills that will 
enable you to create your future and control 
your destiny. If you do not, you will have 
your future thrust upon you by others. 
Take hold of your life, apply your gifts and 
talents, work with dedication and self-disci- 
pline. Have high expectations for yourself 
and convert every challenge into an oppor- 
tunity. 


A Final Word 


This in not the first or only commission 
on education, and some of our findings are 
surely not new, but old business that now at 
last must be done. For no one can doubt 
that the United States is under challenge 
from many quarters. 

Children born today can expect to gradu- 
ate from high school in the year 2000. We 
dedicate our report not only to these chil- 
dren, but also to those now in school and 
others to come. We firmly believe that a 
movement of America's schools in the direc- 
tion called for by our recommendations will 
prepare these children for far more effec- 
tive lives in a far stronger America. 

Our final word, perhaps better character- 
ized as a plea, is that all segments of our 
population give attention to the implemen- 
tation of our recommendations. Our present 
plight did not appear overnight, and the re- 
sponsibility for our current situation is 
widespread. Reform of our educational 
system will take time and unwavering com- 
mitment. It will require equally widespread, 
energetic, and dedicated action. For exam- 
ple, we call upon the National Academy of 
Sciences, National Academy of Engineering, 
Institute of Medicine, Science Service, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Social Science 
Research Council, American Council of 
Learned Societies, National Endowment for 
the Humanities, National Endowment for 
the Arts, and other scholarly, scientific, and 
learned societies for their help in this 
effort. Help should come from students 
themselves; from parents, teachers, and 
school boards; from colleges and universi- 
ties; from local, State, and Federal officials; 
from teachers’ and administrators’ organiza- 
tions; from industrial and labor councils; 
and from other groups with interest in and 
responsibility for educational reform. 

It is their America, and the America of all 
of us, that is at risk; it is to each of us that 
this imperative is addressed. It is by our 
willingness to take up the challenge, and 
our resolve to see it through, that America’s 
place in the world will be either secured or 
forfeited. Americans have succeeded before 
and so we shall again. 
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APPENDICES 


Appendix A: Charter National Commission 
on Excellence in Education 
Authority 

20 U.S.C. 1233a. The Commission is gov- 
erned by the provisions of Part D of the 
General Education Provisions Act (P.L. 90- 
247 as amended; 20 U.S.C. 1233 et seg.) and 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act (P.L. 
92-463; 5 U.S.C. Appendix I) which set forth 
standards for the formation and use of advi- 
sory committees. 

Purpose and Functions 

The Commission advises and makes rec- 
ommendations to the nation and to the Sec- 
retary of Education. To carry out his mis- 
sion the Commission is charged with the fol- 
lowing responsibilities: 

(1) To review and synthesize the data and 
scholarly literature on the quality of learn- 
ing and teaching in the nation’s schools, col- 
leges, and universities, both public and pri- 
vate, with special concern for the education- 
al experience of teen-age youth; 

(2) To examine and to compare and con- 
trast the curricula standards, and expecta- 
tions of the educational systems of several 
advanced countries with those of the United 
States; 

(3) To study a representative sampling of 
university and college admission standards 
and lower division course requirements with 
particular reference to the impact upon the 
enhancement of quality and the promotion 
of excellence such standards may have on 
high school curricula and on expected levels 
of high school academic achievement; 

(4) To review and to describe educational 
programs that are recognized as preparing 
students who consistently attain higher 
than average scores in college entrance ex- 
aminations and who meet with uncommon 
success the demands placed on them by the 
nation’s colleges and universities; 

(5) To review the major changes that have 
occurred in American education as well as 
events in society during the past quarter 
century that have significantly affected 
educational achievement; 

(6) To hold hearings and to receive testi- 
mony and expert advice on efforts that 
could and should be taken to foster higher 
levels of quality and academic excellence in 
the nation's schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties; 

(7) To do all other things needed to define 
the problems of and the barriers to attain- 
ing greater levels of excellence in American 
education; and 

(8) To report and to make practical recom- 
mendations for action to be taken by educa- 
tors, public officials, governing boards, par- 
ents, and others having a vital interest in 
American education and a capacity to influ- 
ence it for the better. 

Structure 


The Commission consists of at least 12, 
but not more than 19, public members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. The Secretary 
shall designate a chairperson from among 
the members. Among its members the Com- 
mission includes persons who are knowl- 
edgeable about educational programs at var- 
ious levels and are familiar with views of the 
public, of employers, of educators, and of 
leaders of a range of professions regarding 
the status of education today, requirements 
for the future, and ways the quality of edu- 
cation for all Americans can be improved. 

A quorum of the Commission is a majority 
of appointed members. 

Terms of service of members end with the 
termination of the Commission. 
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Hearings on behalf of the Commission 
may be held by one or more members with 
the authorization of the chairperson. 

The Commission may establish standing 
committees composed exclusively of its 
members. Each standing committee com- 
plies with the requirements of applicable 
statutes and Departmental regulations. 
Each committee presents to the Commission 
findings and recommendations for action by 
the full Commission. Timely notification of 
the establishment of a committee and any 
change therein, including its charge, mem- 
bership, and frequency of meetings, will be 
made in writing to the Committee Manage- 
ment Officer. All committees act under the 
policies established by the Commission as a 
whole. 

Management and staff services are provid- 
ed by the Executive Director who serves as 
the Designated Federal Official to the Com- 
mission and by the National Institute of 
Education. 

Meetings 

The Commission meets approximately 
four times a year at the call of the Chair- 
person, with the advance approval of the 
Secretary or the Designated Federal Offi- 
cial who approves the agenda and is present 
or represented at all meetings. Standing 
committees meet as required at the call of 
their Chairperson with the concurrence of 
the Commission Chairperson. All meetings 
are open to the public except as determined 
otherwise by the Assistant Secretary for 
Educational Research and Improvement. 
Notice of all meetings shall be given to the 
public. Meetings are conducted, and records 
of proceedings kept, in accordance with ap- 
plicable laws and Department regulations. 

Compensation 


In accordance with the General Education 
Provisions Act and other applicable laws, 
Commission members shall be entitled to an 
honorarium of $100 per day for official busi- 
ness of the Commission. Their per diem and 
travel expenses will be paid in accordance 
with Federal Travel Regulations. 

Annual Cost Estimate 


Estimate of the direct cost for operating 
the Commission, including compensation 
and travel expenses for members as well as 
costs for studies, but excluding staff sup- 
port, is $332,000. Estimate of annual person 
years of staff required is 16. Estimate of 
direct annual costs for administrative sup- 
port, staff and staff per diem and travel ex- 
penses is $453,000. The National Institute of 
Education will provide additional adminis- 
trative and research assistance to the Com- 
mission. 

Reports 

In addition to its final report, which is ex- 
pected eighteen months from the initial 
meeting, the Commission submits to the 
Congress by March 31 of each year an 
annual report which contains as a minimum 
a list of the names and business addresses of 
the members, a list of the dates and places 
of the meetings, the functions of the Com- 
mission, and a summary of Commission ac- 
tivities and recommendations made during 
the year. Such report is transmitted with 
the Secretary's annual report to Congress. 
The Commission makes such other reports 
or recommendations as may be appropriate. 
A copy of the annual report and other re- 
ports is provided to the Committee Manage- 
ment Officer. 

Termination Date 

It is estimated that the time necessary for 

the Commission to complete its activities 
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and report is at least 18 months, Therefore, 
to insure the completion of the report, the 
Secretary determines that this Commission 
terminates not later than two years from 
the date of this Charter. 
Approved: August 5, 1981. 
T. H. BELL, 
Secretary. 


Appendix B: Schedule of the Commissions 
public events 


Event, Date(s), Place, and Host(s) 


Full Commission Meeting; October 9-10, 
1981; Washington, D.C. 

Full Commission Meeting; December 7, 
1981; Washington, D.C. 

Full Commission Meeting; February 25, 
1982; Washington, D.C. 

Hearing—Science, Mathematics, and 
Technology Education; March 11, 1982; 
Stanford University, Stanford, California; 
Donald Kennedy, President, Stanford Uni- 
versity; J. Myron Atkin, Dean, Graduate 
School of Education, Stanford University. 

Hearing—Language and Literacy: Skills 
for Academic Learning; April 16, 1982; Hous- 
ton Independent School District, Houston, 
Texas; Raymon Bynum, Texas State Com- 
missioner of Education; Billy R. Reagan, 
General Superintendent, Houston Inde- 
pendent School District. 

Panel Discussion—Performance Expecta- 
tions in American Education; April 30, 1982; 
The University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Thomas Erlich, Provost, 
The University of Pennsylvania. 

Hearing—Teaching and Teacher Educa- 
tion; May 12, 1982; Georgia State Universi- 
ty, Atlanta, Georgia; Alonzo Crim, Superin- 
tendent, Atlanta Public Schools; Sherman 
Day, Dean, School of Education, Georgia 
State University; Barbara Hatton, Dean, 
School of Education, Atlanta University. 

In addition to these public events, the 
Commission members also attended a 
number of subcommittee meetings and work 
sessions over the course of 18 months, 

Full Commission Meeting; May 25, 1982; 
Washington, D.C. 

Hearing—College Admissions and the 
Transition to Post-Secondary Education; 
June 23, 1982; Roosevelt University, Chica- 
go, Illinois; Rolf Weil, President, Roosevelt 
University; John Corbally, President, John 
D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Founda- 
tion, Chicago. 

Symposium The Student's Role in Learn- 
ing: July 30, 1982; San Diego State Universi- 
ty, California; Thomas Day, President, San 
Diego State University; Richard Atkinson, 
Chancellor, University of California, San 
Diego. 

Panel Discussion—College Curriculum: 
Shape, Influence, and Assessment; August 
27, 1982; University of Rhode Island; Kings- 
ton, Rhode Island; Frank Newman, Presi- 
dent; University of Rhode Island. 

Hearing—Education for a Productive Role 
in a Productive Society; September 16, 1982; 
St. Cajetan’s Center, Denver, Colorado; 
Robert Andringa, Executive Director, Edu- 
cation Commission of the States, Denver. 

Full Commission Meeting; September 28- 
29, 1982; New York, New York; Robert 
Payton, President, Exxon Education Foun- 
dation, Exxon Corporation, New York, New 
York. 

Hearing—Education for the Gifted and 
Talented; October 15, 1982; Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Derek Bok, 
President, Harvard University; Patricia Alb- 
jerg Graham, Dean, Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. 
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Full Commission Meeting; November 15- 
16, 1982; Washington, D.C. 

Full Commission Meeting; January 21-22, 
1983; Washington, D.C. 

Full Commission Meeting; April 26, 1983; 
Washington, D.C. 

Appendix C: Commissioned papers 
Author(s) and Paper: 

Joseph Adelson, The University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; “Twenty-Five Years of 
American Education: An Interpretation.” 

Catherine P. Ailes, Francis W. Rushing, 
SRI International, Arlington, Virginia; ‘A 
Summary Report on the Educational Sys- 
tems of the United States and the Soviet 
Union: Comparative Analysis.” 

Alexander W. Astin, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles; Excellence and Equity in 
American Education.” 

Alexander W. Astin, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles; The American Freshman, 
1966-1981: Some Implications for Education- 
al Policy and Practice.” 

Herman Blake, University of California, 
Santa Cruz; “Demographic Change and Cur- 
riculum: New Students in Higher Educa- 
tion.” 

Richard I. Brod, the Modern Language 
Association, New York, New York; Nicholas 
Farnham, The International Council on the 
Future of the University, New York, New 
York; William V. Mayer, Biological Sciences 
Curriculum Study, Boulder, Colorado: 
Robert A. McCaughey, Barnard College, 
New York, New York; “University Entrance 
Examinations and Performance Expecta- 
tions.“ 

Barbara B. Burn, Christopher H. Hurn. 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst; An 
Analytic Comparison of Educational Sys- 
tems." 

Philip Cusick, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing; “Secondary Public Schools in 
America.” 


Paul DeHart Hurd, Stanford University, 
California; An Overview of Science Educa- 
tion in the United States and Selected For- 
eign Countries.” 

Walter Doyle, 
Austin; Academic Work.“ 


University of Texas at 


Kenneth Duckworth, University of 
Oregon, Eugene; “Some Ideas About Stu- 
dent Cognition, Motivation and Work” (A 
Critique of the Symposium on The Students 
Role in Learning). 

Max A. Eckstein, Queens College/City of 
New York, Flushing; Susanne Shafer, Arizo- 
na State University, Tempe; Kenneth 
Travers, University of Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana; “A Comparative Review of Curricu- 
lum: Mathematics and International Studies 
in the Secondary Schools of Five Coun- 
tries.” 

Eleanor Farrar, The Huron Institute, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Matthew B. 
Miles, Center for Policy Research, New 
York, New York; Barbara Neufeld, The 
Huron Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
“A Review of Effective Schools Research: 
Implications for Practice and Research.” 

Zelda Gamson, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor: A Little Light on the Subject: 
Keeping General and Liberal Education 
Alive.“ 

William E. Gardner, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; John R. Palmer, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison; “Certification 
and Accreditation: Background, Issue Anal- 
ysis, and Recommendations.” 

Thomas L. Good, University of Missouri- 
Columbia: What Is Learned in Schools: Re- 
sponding to School Demands, Grades K-6.“ 

Thomas L. Good and Gail M. Hinkel, Uni- 
versity of Missuuri-Columbia; “Schooling in 
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America: Some Descriptive and Explanatory 
Statements.” 

Donald B. Holsinger, State University of 
New York, Albany; Time, Content and Ex- 
pectations as Predictors of School Achieve- 
ment in the U.S.A. and Other Developed 
Countries: A Review of IEA Evidence.” 

Kenneth R. Howey, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; “Charting Directions for 
Preservice Teacher Education.” 

Torsten Husen, University of Stockholm, 
Sweden; “A Cross-National Perspective on 
Assessing the Quality of Learning.” 

Nancy Karweit, Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty. Baltimore, Maryland; Time on Task: A 
Research Review.” 

Howard London, Bridgewater State Col- 
lege, Massachusetts; Academic Standards 
in the American Community College: 
Trends and Controversies.” 

Martin L. Maehr, University of Illinois, 
Champaign-Urbana; ‘Motivational Factors 
in School Achievement.” 

Matthew B. Miles, Center for Policy Re- 
search, New York, New York; Eleanor 
Farrar and Barbara Neufeld, The Huron In- 
stitute, Cambridge, Massachusetts; The 
Extent of Adoption of Effective Schools 
Programs.” 

Barbara Neufeld and Eleanor Farrar, The 
Huron Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Matthew B. Miles, Center for Policy Re- 
search, New York, New York; “A Review of 
Effective Schools Research: The Message 
for Secondary Schools.” 

William Neumann, Syracuse University, 
New York; “College Press and Student Fit.” 

C. Robert Pace, University of California, 
Los Angeles; Achievement and Quality of 
Student Effort.” 

Harvey L. Prokop, San Diego Unified 
School District, California; ‘Intelligence, 
Motivation and the Quantity and Quality of 
Academic Work and their Impacts on the 
Learning of Students: A Practitioner's Reac- 
tion“ (A Critique of the Symposium on The 
Student’s Role in Learning). 

Lauren B. Resnick, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Daniel P. Resnick, 
Carnegie-Mellon University, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; “Standards, Curriculum, and 
Performance: An Historical and Compara- 
tive Perspective." 

Frederick Rudolph, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts; Educational Ex- 
cellence—The Secondary School-College 
Connection and Other Matters: An Histori- 
cal Assessment.“ 

Clifford Sjogren, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; “College Admissions and the 
Transition to Postsecondary Education: 
Standards and Practices.” 

Richard E. Snow, Stanford University, 
California; “Intelligence, Motivation and 
Academic Work" (A Critique of the Sympo- 
sium of The Student’s Role in Learning). 

Robert J. Sternberg and Richard Wagner, 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut; 
“Understanding Intelligence: What's in It 
for Educators?” 

Deborah Stipek, University of California, 
Los Angeles; “Motivating Students to Learn: 
A Lifelong Perspective.” 

Judith Torney-Purta, University of Mary- 
land, College Park; John Schwille, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing; The Values 
Learned in School: Policy and Practice in 
Industrialized Countries.” 

Beatrice Ward, John R. Mergendoller, and 
Alexis L. Mitman, Far West Laboratory of 
Eductional Research and Development, San 
Francisco, California: The Years Between 
Elementary School and High School: What 
Schooling Experiences Do Students Have?“ 
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Jonathan Warren, Educational Testing 
Service, Berkeley, California; “The Faculty 
Role in Educational Excellence.” 

Dean K. Whitla, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; “Value Added 
and Other Related Matters.” 

Sam J. Yarger, Syracuse University, New 
York; “Inservice Education.” 

Herbert Zimiles, Bank Street College of 
Education, New York, New York; “The 
Changing American Child: The Perspective 
of Educators.” 

Commissioned papers will be available in 
the ERIC system after July 1983 (See Or- 
dering Information). 

Also available through the ERIC system 
after July 1983: 

Clifford Adelman, National Institute of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; “A Study of 
High School Transcripts, 1964-1981.” 


Appendix D: Hearing testimony 


Science, mathematics, and technology 
education 


H. Guyford Stever, National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D.C. 

Bernard M. Oliver, Hewlett-Packard Com- 
pany, Palo Alto, California. 

Henry L. Alder, University of California, 
Davis, representing the Council of Scientific 
Society Presidents. 

Sarah E. Klein, Roton Middle School, 
Norwalk, Connecticut, representing the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association. 

Harold D. Taylor, Hillsdale High School, 
San Mateo, California, representing the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

John Martin, Palo Alto Unified School 
District, California. 

Ruth Willis, Hamilton Junior 
School, Oakland, California. 

Sam Dederian, San Francisco Unified 
School District, California. 

Leroy Finkel, San Mateo County Office of 
Education, California. 

Olivia Martinez, San Jose Unified School 
District, California. 

Robert Bell, General Electric Company, 
San Jose, California. 

Judith Hubner, representing the Gover- 
nor's Office, State of California. 

Robert W. Walker, De Anza-Foothill Com- 
munity College District, California. 

Nancy Kreinberg, Lawrence Hall of Sci- 
ence, Berkeley, California. 

Robert Finnell, Lawrence Hall of Science, 
Berkeley, California. 

Marian E. Koshland, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, representing the National 
Science Board. 

Alan M. Portis, University of California, 
Berkeley, representing the Education Com- 
mittee of the American Physical Society. 

Leon Henkin, University of California, 
Berkeley, representing the U.S. Commission 
on Mathematical Instruction. 

John Pawson, Edison High School, Hun- 
tington Beach, California. 

Alan Fibish, Lowell High School, 
Prancisco, California. 

Juliet R. Henry, representing the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association. 

Jess Bravin, Board of Education, Los An- 
geles, California. 

Frank Oppenheimer, Exploratorium, San 
Francisco, California. 

Leigh Burstein, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Judy Chamberlain, Cupertino Unified 
School District, California. 

Michael Summerville, Fremont Unified 
High School District, California. 

Ted Perry, San Juan Unified School Dis- 
trict, California. 


High 


San 
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Paul DeHart Hurd, Stanford University, 
California. 

Elizabeth Karplus, Campolindo High 
School, Moraga, California. 

Louis Fein, Palo Alto Learners Associa- 
tion, California. 

Bob McFarland, representing the Califor- 
nia Math Council. 

Katherine Burt, Cupertino Elementary 
School District, California. 

Leo Ruth, California Engineering Founda- 
tion. 

Gordon M. Ambach, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York. 

James L. Casey, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Carolyn Graham, Jefferson Elementary 
School, Burbank, California. 

Marcy Holteen, Ambler, Pennsylania. 

Howard C. Mel and Kay Fairwell, Law- 
rence Hall of Science, Berkeley, California. 

Jean Phillips, Thousand Oaks, California. 

Simon Ramo, the TRW-Fujitsu Company, 
Redondo Beach, California. 

Gerhardt W. Reidel, University of West 
Los Angeles, Culver City, California. 

Carl L. Riehm, Virginia State Department 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

John H. Saxon, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Thomas O. Sidebottom, Interactive Sci- 
ences, Inc., Palo Alto, California. 

Karl Weiss, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Jan West, Oroville, California. 

Related activities in the Bay Area 


Site Visit: Lawrence Hall of Science, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Howard C. 
Mel, Director. 

Tour of the Paul and Jean Hanna Collec- 
tion on the Role of Education and the Ar- 
chives and Library at the Hoover Institu- 
tion, Stanford University. 

Dinner with business, education, and com- 
munity leaders, Sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Western 
Regional Office, and the William and Flora 
Hewlett Foundation. 


Language and literacy: Skills for academic 

learning 

Richard C. Anderson, University of Mi- 
nois, Champaign-Urbana. 

Margaret Smith-Burke, New York Univer- 
sity, New York. 

Donald Graves, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham. 

Eileen Lundy, University of Texas, San 
Antonio. 

Ray Clifford, Defense Language Institute, 
Presidio of Monterey, California. 

Lily Wong-Fillmore, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

Victoria Bergin, Texas Education Agency, 
Austin. 

Alan C. Purves, 
Champaign-Urbana. 

Delia Pompa, Houston 
School District, Texas. 

Olivia Munoz, Houston 
School District, Texas. 

James Kinneavy, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Betty Von Maszewski, Deer Park Inde- 
pendent School District, Texas. 

Claire E. Weinstein, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Patricia Sturdivant, Houston Independent 
School District, Texas. 

June Dempsey, University of Houston, 
Texas, representing the American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges, the 
Western College Reading Association, and 
the National Association for Remedial and 
Developmental Studies in Postsecondary 
Education. 


University of Illinois, 


Independent 


Independent 
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Jane Porter, College Board, Austin, Texas. 

Kay Bell, Texas Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Austin, Texas. 

Judy Walker de Felix, University of Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Barbara Glave, University of Houston, 
Texas, representing the Houston Area 
Teachers of Foreign Language. 

Dora Scott, Houston Independent School 
District, Texas, representing the National 
Education Association and the Texas State 
Teachers Association, Houston. 

Georgette Sullins, Spring Independent 
School District, Texas. 

Renate Donovan, Spring Branch Inde- 
pendent School District, Texas. 

Gordon M. Ambach, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York. 

Jo Bennett and Jean Parochetti, Alvin 
Community College, Texas. 

Sharon Robinson, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C. 

Donald L. Rubin, University of Georgia, 
Athens, representing the Speech Communi- 
cation Association. 

Robert N. Schwartz, University of Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Ralph C. Staiger, International Reading 
Association, Newark, Delaware. 

Helen Warringer-Burke and Carl L. 
Riehm, Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

William Work, Speech Communication 
Association, Annandale, Virginia. 

Daryl R. Yost, East Allen County Schools, 
New Haven, Indiana. 


Related activities in Houston 


Site visits coordinated by the Office of the 
General Superintendent of the Houston In- 
dependent School District: Briargrove Ele- 
mentary School, Wilson Elementary School, 
Clifton Middle School, Bellaire High 
School, High School for Engineering Profes- 
sions, High School for Health Professions, 
High School for Performing and Visual 
Arts. 


Teaching and Teacher Education 


Gary Sykes, National Institute of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Gary Fenstermacher, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University, Blacksburg. 

David G. Imig, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Anne Flowers, Georgia Southern Universi- 
ty, Statesboro. 

Barbara Peterson, Seven Oaks Elementary 
School, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Eva Galumbos, Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Robert Scanlon, Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Education, Harrisburg. 

Ralph Turlington, Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education, Tallahassee. 

Gail MacColl, National Institute of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Kathy Jones, Roan State Community Col- 
lege, Harriman, Tennessee, representing the 
National Education Association. 

Mary Lou Romaine, Atlanta Federation of 
Teachers, Gerogia, representing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 

Janet Towslee-Collier, Georgia State Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, representing the Associa- 
tion of Teacher Educators. 

Robert Fortenberry, Jackson City 
Schools, Mississippi, representing the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators. 

Nicholas Hobar, West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education, Charleston, represent- 
ing the National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Certification. 
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Fred Loveday, Georgia Private Education 
Council, Smyrna, representing the Council 
for American Private Education. 

James Lowden, Alabama Christian Educa- 
tion Association, Prattville, representing the 
American Association of Christian Schools. 

J. L. Grant, Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee, representing the American Asso- 
ciation for Colleges of Teacher Education. 

Carolyn Huseman, Georgia State Board of 
Education, representing the National Asso- 
ciation of State Boards of Education. 

Robert Fontenot, University of South- 
western Louisiana, LaFayette. 

Nancy Ramseur, Camden High School, 
South Carolina. 

Eugene Kelly, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 

Richard Hodges, Decatur, Georgia. 

James Gray, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Rober Dixon, Institute for Research, De- 
velopment and Engineering in Nuclear 
Energy, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Pat Woodall, Columbus, Georgia. 

Wayne Wheatley, Furman University, 
Greenville, South Carolina, representing 
the Council for Exceptional Children 

Joe Hasenstab, Project Teach, Westwood, 
New Jersey 

William Drummond, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 

Debbie Yoho, Southeastern Regional 
Teacher Center, Columbia, South Carolina 

Donald Gallehr, Virginia Writing Project, 
Fairfax 

James Collins, National Council of States 
on In-service Education, Syracuse, New 
York 

Ann Levy, Project New Adventure in 
Learning, Tallahassee, Florida 

Bill Katzenmeyer, University of South 
Florida, Tampa 

Walt Mika, Virginia Education Association 

Eunice Sims, Georgia Writing Project, At- 
lanta 

Elaine Banks and Sam Sava, National As- 
sociation of Elementary School Principals, 
Reston, Virginia 

Alandino A. Burchianti, 
Pennsylvania 

Roy Edelfelt, Washington, D.C. 

Ed Foglia, California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Burlingame 

June Johnson, New Adventure in Learn- 
ing, Tallahassee, Florida 

Richard A. Krueger, 
Center, Minnesota 

Clare Miezio, Eagle Forum Education 
Committee, Schaumburg, Illinois 

Donald L. Rubin, University of Georgia, 
Athens, representing the Speech Communi- 
cation Association Committee on Assess- 
ment and Testing 

Daryl R. Yost, East Allen County Schools, 
New Haven, Indiana 

Related activities in Atlanta 

Site Visits: Douglas High School, L.W. 
Butts, Principal; Mays High School, 
Thomas E. Wood, Jr., Principal. 

Lunch with local dignitaries hosted by 
Georgia State University. 

Dinner with business, education, and com- 
munity leaders: Coordinated by the Atlanta 
Partnership of Business and Education; 
Sponsored by FABRAP Architects, Inc., and 
the Coca-Cola Company. 

College Admissions and the Transition to 

Postsecondary Education 

Clifford Sjogren, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

Ralph McGee, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Masontown, 


Staples Teacher 
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Alice Cox, University of California Sys- 
temwide Administration, Berkeley. 

George Stafford, Prairie View A&M Uni- 
versity, Texas. 

Fred Hargadon, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 

Margaret MacVicar, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge. 

Lois Mazzuca, National Association of Col- 
lege Admissions Counselors, Rolling Mead- 
ows, Illinois. 

Ora McConnor, Chicago Public Schools, 
Illinois. 

Theodore Brown, Hales Franciscan High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Charles D. O’Connell, University of Chica- 
go, Illinois. 

Oscar Shabat, Chicago Community Col- 
lege System, Illinois. 

Arnold Mitchum, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Michael Kean, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Midwestern Regional Office, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

John B. Vaccaro, The College Board, Mid- 
western Regional Office, Evanston, Illinois. 

William Kinnison, Wittenberg University, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Wiliam J. Pappas, Northview High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Carmelo Rodriguez, ASPIRA of Ilinois, 
Chicago. 

Jeffrey Mallow, Loyola University, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 

Carol Elder, Local 4100 of American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Chicago, Illinois. 

Bettye J. Lewis, Michigan Alliance of 
Families. 

Rachel Ralya, Michigan Alliance of Fami- 
lies. 

Austin Doherty, Alverno College, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Gordon M. Ambach, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York. 


Gordon C. Godbey, Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for Adult Continuing Education. 

Daryl R. Yost, East Allen County Schools, 
New Haven, Indiana. 


Related activities in Chicago 


Site Visits: Standard Oil of Indiana, Gene 
E. Cartwright, Manager of Employee Rela- 
tions and Joseph Feeney, Director, Training 
and Personnel Planning; Continental Illi- 
nois Bank, Jennifer Olsztynski, Personnel 
Manager; De Paul University, Rev. John T. 
Richardson, President and David Justice, 
Dean, School for New Learning. 

Luncheon with leaders of higher educa- 
tion institutions; Sponsored by the John D. 
and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation. 

Dinner with business, education, and com- 
munity leaders; Sponsored by the John D. 
and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation; 
Chaired by Stanley O. Eikenberry, Presi- 
dent, University of Illinois. 

Education for a Productive Role in a 
Productive Society 

Daniel Saks, Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Roy Forbes, Education Commission of the 
States, Denver, Colorado. 

Sol Hurwitz, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, New York, New York. 

Martha Brownlee, Naval Education and 
Training for Research and Development 
Pensacola, Florida. 

Norman Pledger, 
Denver. 

Lucretia James, Storage Technology, Inc., 
Louisville, Colorado. 

Kathy Collins Smith, American Institute 
of Banking, Denver, Colorado. 

Wade Murphree, Denver Institute of 
Technology, Colorado. 


Colorado AFL-CIO, 
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Calvin Frazier, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Denver, Colorado. 

Rober Taylor, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

John Peper, Jefferson County Schools, 
Lakewood, Colorado. 

Michael A. MacDowell, Joint Council on 
Economic Education, New York, New York. 

Larry Brown, 70001, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 

Robert Stewart, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Gordon Dickinson, Colorado Community 
College and Vocational Education Board, 
Sterling. 

Karl Weiss, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Donald Schwartz, University of Colorado, 
Colorado Springs. 

Patricia Brevik, Auraria Library and 
Media Center, Denver, Colorado. 

John Dromgoole, National Commission on 
Cooperative Education, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Faith Hamre, Littleton Public Schools, 
Ohio. 

Vernon Broussard, National Council on 
Vocational Education, Culver City, Califor- 
nia. 

David Terry, Utah System of Higher Edu- 
cation, Salt Lake City. 

Georgia Van Adestine, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Gordon E. Heaton, Colorado Education 
Association, Aurora, Colorado. 

Young Jay Mulkey, American Institute 
for Character Education, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

George P. Rusteika, Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development, 
San Francisco, California. 

Donald Clark, National Association for In- 
dustry-Education Cooperation, Buffalo, New 
York. 

Jacqueline Danzberger, Youth-Work, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

Charles Davis, Education Clinics, Inc., Se- 
attle, Washington. 

Dennis A. Dirksen, San Diego State Uni- 
versity, California. 

Ben Lawrence, National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Bill Rosser and Jennie Sanchez, Chicano 
Education Project, Denver, Colorado. 

Sandra K. Squires, University of Nebras- 
ka, Omaha. 


Related activities in the Denver area 


Site Visits: Warren Occupational Technol- 
ogy Center, Golden, Byron Tucker, Princi- 
pal; Mountain Bell Education and Training 
Center, Lakewood, Fred Wells, Director; 
Career Education Center, Denver, John 
Astuno, Principal; Emily Griffith Opportu- 
nity School, Denver, Butch Thomas, Princi- 
pal. 

Luncheon discussion with Robert Wor- 
thington, Assistant Secretary for Vocational 
and Adult Education, U.S. Department of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

Dinner discussion with Willard Wirtz, Na- 
tional Institute for Work and Learning, 
Washington, D.C., and Henry David, Na- 
tional Institute of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dinner with business, education, and com- 
munity leaders, Sponsored by the Education 
Commission of the States, Chaired by 
Calvin Frazier, Commissioner of Education, 
Colorado. 


Education for the Gifted and Talented 


James J. Gallagher, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
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Marcel Kinsbourne, Eunice Kennedy 
Shriver Center, Waltham, Massachusetts. 

Joseph Renzulli, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs. 

David Feldman, Tufts University, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. 

William Durden, Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Connie Steele, Texas Technical Universi- 
ty, Lubbock. 

Isa Kaftal Zimmerman, Lexington Public 
Schools, Massachusetts. 

Alexinia Baldwin, State University of New 
York, Albany. 

Arthur Pontarelli, Rhode Island State De- 
partment of Education, Providence. 

Arraand E. Bastastini, Jr., Rhode Island 
State Legislature, Providence. 

William R. Holland, Narragansett School 
District, Rhode Island. 

Melissa Lawton, Bristol School District, 
Rhode Island. 

Rachel Christina, Bristol School District, 
Rhode Island. 

Catherine Valentino, North Kingstown 
School District, Rhode Island. 

Marie Friedel, National Foundation for 
Gifted and Creative Children, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Marsha R. Berger, Rhode Island Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Providence. 

Sidney Rollins, Rhode Island College, 
Providence. 

David Laux, State Advocates for Gifted 
Education, Providence, Rhode Island. 

James A. Di Prete, Coventry High School, 
Rhode Island. 

Harold Raynolds, Maine State Depart- 
ment of Education, Augusta. 

June K. Goodman, Connecticut State 
Board of Education, Hartford. 

Mary Hunter Wolfe, Connecticut State 
Task Force on Gifted and Talented Educa- 
tion, Hartford. 

Paul Regnier, speaking on behalf of 
Gordon Ambach, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York. 

Benson Snyder, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

June Cox, Sid Richardson Foundation, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Loretta L. Frissora, Needham Public 
Schools, Massachusetts, representing the 
National Education Association. 

Patricia O'Connell, Augusta, Maine, repre- 
senting the Council of State Directors for 
Programs for the Gifted. 

Virginia Ehrlich, Astor Program Studies 
for Gifted, Suffern, New York. 

Gloria Duclos, University of Southern 
Maine, Portland. 

Anton Lysy, Londonderry School District, 
New Hampshire. 

Rhoda Spear, New Haven Schools, Con- 
necticut. 

Judith Grunbaum, Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts University, North Dartmouth. 

Vincent Hawes, American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dorothy Moser, Mortar Board, Inc., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Wendy Marcks, Chelmsford Association 
for Talented and Gifted, Massachusetts. 

James DeLisle, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. 

Naomi Zymelman, Charles E. Smith 
Jewish Day School, Rockville, Maryland. 

Sherry Earle, Connecticut Association for 
the Gifted, Danbury. 

C. Grey Austin, University of Georgia, 
Athens. 
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Sally Reis, Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Talented and Gifted Division, Reston, 
Virginia. 

Betty T. Gilson, Brockton Public Schools, 
Massachusetts. 

Roberta McHardy, Lousiana Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge. 

Felicity Freund, Gifted Child Society, 
Oakland, New Jersey. 

Lydia Smith, Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Betsy Buchbinder, Massachusetts Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Individual Poten- 
tial, Milton. 

Artemis Kirk, Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts, representing the Association 
of College and Research Libraries. 

Elizabeth F. Abbott, Governor's Program 
for Gifted and Talented, Gainesville, Flori- 
da. 

James Alvino, Gifted Child Newsletter, 
Sewell, New Jersey. 

Gordon M. Ambach, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York. 

Association of San Diego Educators for 
the Gifted and Talented, California. 

Philip J. Burke and Karen A. Verbeke, 
University of Maryland, College Park. 

Sheila Brown, Nebraska Department of 
Education, Lincoln. 

California Association for the Gifted, 
Downey. 

Carolyn M. Callahan, The Association for 
the Gifted. 

Anne B. Crabbe, Coe College, 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Roxanne H. Cramer, American Mensa, Ar- 
lington, Virginia. 

Neil Daniel, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth. 

Sue Ellen Duggan and Mary Lou Fer- 
nandes, Lackawanna City School District, 
New York. 

John F. Feldhusen, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Frank F. Fowle, Ill, Clayton, Missouri. 

Joseph Harrington, College Academy, 
Stoughton, Massachusetts. 

Anne E. Impellizzeri, American Associa- 
tion for Gifted Children. 

Betty Johnson, Minnesota Council for the 
Gifted and Talented, Minneapolis. 

Nancy Kalajian, Sommerville, Massachu- 
setts. 

John Lawson, Massachusetts Department 
of Education, Quincy. 

Barbara Lindsey, Southwest Iowans for 
Talented and Gifted, Council Bluffs. 

Diane Modest, Framingham Public 
Schools, Massachusetts. 

Jack L. Omond, Office for the Gifted, 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 

Arthur Purcell, Resource Policy Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 

Annette Raphel, Milton Academy, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Susanne Richert, Educational Improve- 
ment Center, Sewell, New Jersey. 

Carl L. Riehm, Virginia State Department 
of Education, Richmond. 

Terry Ruby, Raynham Public Schools, 
Massachusetts. 

Barbara Moore Schuch, San Diego City 
Schools, California. 

Dorothy Sisk, University of South Florida, 
Tampa. 

Mercedes Smith, Gifted Association of 
Missouri, Springfield. 

Christopher L. Sny, 
Schools, Wisconsin. 

Julian C. Stanley, SMPY, Department of 
Psychology, Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 


Cedar 


Purdue University, 


Janesville Public 
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Jo Thomason and Frederick J. Weintraub, 
Council for Exceptional Children, Reston, 
Virginia. 

Jo Anne Welch, Mississippi Association 
for the Talented and Gifted. 


Related activities in the Boston area 


Site Visits: Buckingham, Brown and 
Nichols School, Cambridge, Peter Gunness, 
Headmaster; Brookline High School, Brook- 
line, Robert McCarthy, Headmaster. 


Secretary's Regional Representatives 


The Secretary's Regional Representatives 
held their own conferences or hearings for 
educators in their regions in order to pro- 
vide additional testimony to the Commis- 
sion. In addition to these events, they also 
supported the hearings the Commission 
sponsored in their regions. 

Region I, Wayne Roberts, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Forum on Effective Schools, Sep- 
tember 16, 1982. 

Region II, Lorraine Colville, New York, 
New York, Forum on Excellence, October 
21, 1982. 

Region III, Joseph Ambrosino, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, Hearing/Conference on 
Cooperative Education, October 11, 1982. 

Region IV, Ted B. Freeman, Atlanta, 
Georgia, Public Meeting on Excellence in 
Education, October 22, 1982. 

Region V. Harold Wright, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, Excellence in Education: Preparation 
for the Transition to Higher Education, Oc- 
tober 6, 1982. 

Region VI, Scott Tuxhorn, Dallas, Texas, 
Public Hearing on Excellence in Education, 
October 4, 1982. 

Region VII, Cynthia A. Harris, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Rural and Small Schools Ex- 
cellence, October 26, 1982. 

Region VIII, Tom Tancredo, Denver, Colo- 
rado, Conference on Excellence in Educa- 
tion, November 12-13, 1982. 

Region IX, Eugene Gonzales, San Francis- 
co, California, The Teacher: Key to Excel- 
lence in the Classroom, October 18, 1982. 

Region X, George Hood, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, Public Hearing, June 25, 1982, 
August 27, 1982 (Hearing Officer: Hyrum M. 
Smith). 

Transcripts of the preceding hearings 
sponsored by and for the Commission will 
be available in the ERIC System (See Or- 
dering Information). 

In addition to these hearings sponsored by 
and for the Commission, Commission mem- 
bers participated in a series of site visits and 
a public hearing focusing on Excellence in 
Rural Education. These events took place 
on April 23-24, 1982, in Kentucky. The hear- 
ing was held at the University of Kentucky- 
Somerset Community College. 


Appendix E: Other presentations to the 
Commission 

Adrienne Bailey, The College Board, New 
York, New York. 

Stephen Bailey, Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Irene Bandy, Ohio Department of Educa- 
tion, Columbus. 

Elias Blake, Clark College, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. 

Lewis M. Branscomb, National Science 
Board, Washington, D.C. 

David Burnett, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia. 

Lawrence Cremin, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York 

James V. Gaddy, New Rochelle High 
School, New York. 

John Goodlad, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 
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Elaine Hairston, Ohio Board of Regents, 
Columbus. 

John Hurley, INA Corporation 
CIGNA), Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Edward Kelly, State University of New 
York at Albany. 

Robert McMillan, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston. 

Edward Pellegrino, Georgetown Medical 
Center, Washington, D.C. 

Francis Roberts, National Endowment for 
the Humanities, Washington, D.C. 

David S. Seeley, Staten Island, New York. 

John Sprott, U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Carol Stoel, U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Abraham Tannenbaum, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 

Harold Tragash, Xerox Corporation, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


Appendix F: Notable programs 


Institutions Which Submitted Profiles of 
Programs 

With the assistance of a variety of organi- 
zations, the Commission conducted four 
searches for examples of notable programs 
and promising approaches to specific prob- 
lems in American education. Our purpose 
was to understand better how schools, 
school districts, colleges, and other educa- 
tion organizations were defining and ad- 
dressing these problems. Where the evi- 
dence was convincing, we also sought to 
learn what made successful programs work 
in different settings. 

The Commission's procedure in these four 
searches was to solicit original profiles of 
these programs and approaches, profiles 
that would answer a number of key ques- 
tions concerning their purpose, content, or- 
ganization, impact, and transferability. 

Evidence of program success was provided 
wholly by the institution submitting the 
profile. The Commission is, thus, in no posi- 
tion to validate these programs or to claim 
any of them to be “exemplary.” 

Over 200 schools, school districts, colleges 
and other educational organizations re- 
sponded to our solicitations. They sent in 
profiles and other descriptions of nearly 300 
programs. Due to the specific problems on 
which we were seeking information (e.g. the 
transition from secondary to postsecondary 
education, the use of educational technolo- 
gy, mathematics education, cooperative edu- 
cational ventures with business and indus- 
try), most of the respondents were postsec- 
ondary institutions. But many of the pro- 
files submitted by colleges involved pro- 
grams developed for or with elementary 
and/or secondary schools and are in oper- 
ation in many school districts. 

For their assistance in the efforts to iden- 
tify and solicit this information, we are par- 
ticularly grateful to the American Council 
on Education, the American Association for 
Higher Education, the American Association 
of State Colleges and Universities, the 
American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, the Academy 
for Educational Development, the Council 
on American Private Education, and the 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecond- 
ary Education. 

The following document will be available 
in the ERIC System sometime after July, 
1983 (See Ordering Information): 

Authors and Paper: 

Clifford Adelman, National Institute of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; Elaine 
Reuben, Elaine Reuben Associates, Wash- 


(Now 
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ington, D.C.; “Notable Programs in Ameri- 
can Postsecondary Education: Selected Ana- 
lytical Abstracts“. 

Appendix G: Acknowledgments 

We want to express particular apprecia- 
tion to the Commission staff which, under 
the leadership of Executive Director Milton 
Goldberg, assisted us in our work and 
helped prepare this report. The staff includ- 
ed: Betty S. Baten, Stella Carol Foley, Peter 
H. Gerber, James Harvey, Arnetta D. La- 
Grone, Alisa M. Longworth, Mollie Shanna- 
han MacAdams, Penny S. McDonald, Shelia 
L. Sam, Haroldie K. Spriggs, Tommy M. 
Tomlinson, Susan Traiman, and Patricia A. 
Welch. 
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berry, John M. Mays, Brad Mitchell, Jean 
Narayanan, Lewis Pike, Joanne Sanders, 
Ramsay Selden, Gary Sykes, and Marilyn A. 
Tapscott. Also, the Commission owes a con- 
siderable debt to Editorial Experts, Inc., and 
Morgan-Burchette Associates, both of Alex- 
andria. Virginia, and in particular to Bruce 
Boston, Karen Burchette, Lee Mickle, and 
Ian McNett, for invaluable assistance in de- 
signing, editing, and producing this volume. 
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Jean LeTendre, Special assistant to Secre- 
tary Bell; Donald J. Senese, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement; and Manuel J. Justiz, Direc- 
tor of the National Institute of Education. 


ORDERING INFORMATION 


Additional copies of this report may be ob- 
tained from: Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 20402. 

The cost of this report is indicated on the 
enclosed order form. Please send check, 
money order, or account number for VISA 
or MasterCard, noting the expiration date 
on your credit card. Indicate the name and 
address, including zip code, to which the 
order should be shipped and provide your 
telephone number. Also, note the stock 
number with your order; Stock No. 065-000- 
00177-2. 

Charge orders may be telephoned to the 
GPO order desk at (202) 783-3238, from 8:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Eastern time, Monday 
through Friday, except holidays. Inquiries 
about bulk rates are encouraged. 

The report will also be available in the 
ERIC System after July 1983. 

Copies of Commission materials submitted 
to the ERIC System are available in two 
forms: paper copy (a reproduction of the 
document in approximately the original 
page size) and microfiche (a 4“ x 6“ sheet of 
microfilm on which up to 96 pages of text 
are reproduced). Copy costs are based on 
the number of pages in the document. To il- 
lustrate, a 72-page document currently costs 
$5.65 in paper copy and $.97 in microfiche 
with postage costs in addition. Copies can be 
secured by contacting: ERIC Document Re- 
production Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, 
Virginia 22210, (703) 841-1212. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. It only follows on 
an even more meaningful report to 
this particular Senator, and that more 
meaningful report is entitled People 
and Productivity: A Challenge to Cor- 
porate America.” This was published 
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some 6 months preceding the Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education 
report. It was a study from the New 
York Stock Exchange's Office of Eco- 
nomic Research, and when you have 
the blue-chip corporations of America 
study for a solid year to determine 
why Japan is excelling, why Japan is 
increasing its productivity, and you see 
there a statement: 

Much of the Japanese success in the work 
place appears attributable to what happens 
before people get to the work place, to the 
effectiveness of Japanese primary and sec- 
ondary education. 

It makes you take notice. And you 
read on, Madam President, to see in 
answer to a particular question as to 
why they are excelling at this particu- 
lar time. That question is: “If you had 
to pick the one factor that is responsi- 
ble for what the extraordinarily high 
productivity of the Japanese people 
would be,” unhesitatingly the answer 
is: “The high quality of Japanese pri- 
mary and secondary education.” 

The particular study “A Nation At 
Risk,” is by majority of distinguished 
educators, whether in the parents and 
teachers, superintendents’ level, or the 
institutions of higher learning, I do 
not detract from in any sense their 
ability and leadership. But even more 
meaningful to this Senator is when 
the blue-chip corporations of America 
come forward and say we're worried 
about what is going on in the first 
grade in America, in elementary 
schools, in the public high schools.” 
That is what the New York Stock Ex- 
change study indicates. 

So there it is. We have, Madam 
President, quite a challenge here now. 
To, in essence, play catchup ball on 
the precept of the American charac- 
ter. Servan-Schreiber, in his book over 
20 years ago, entitled The American 
Challenge,” found that America was 
excelling because of its universal 
public education system. Our competi- 
tors, our allies in Europe and in Japan, 
have now not only copied that particu- 
lar approach but they are now beating 
us at our own game. 

Madam President, today the senior 
Senator from Vermont, chairman of 
the Education Committee, Mr. STAF- 
FORD, and I, along with 22 of our col- 
leagues offer a comprehensive amend- 
ment to increase funding for elemen- 
tary and secondary and higher educa- 
tion programs. With our amendment 
we propose to add $1.5 billion to the 
level of funding reported in the first 
concurrent budget resolution. When 
this amount is added to the resolution, 
the total amount for education pro- 
grams is $16.4 billion for fiscal year 
1984. Our amendment contemplates 
adding $500 million to elementary and 
secondary education programs; $800 
million for higher education programs; 
and, $200 million for a new math and 
science program. 
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At no time in the opinion of this 
Senator, Madam President, has the 
education need of the Nation been so 
clearly presented. We are deeply in- 
debted to the National Commission on 
Education Excellence for the report it 
released last week. The report is stark 
and direct. But, as eloquent as it is, it 
does no more than present facts that 
many of us have long ago recognized. 
The Commission found a “nation at 
risk,” and warns that our very future 
as a nation and as a people” is threat- 
ened because of the steady decline in 
educational achievement over the past 
two decades. In spelling out the risk, 
the Commission suggested a goal, 
Madam President, which I think is ap- 
propriate and deserves our attention: 

All, regardless of race of class or economic 
status, are entitled to a fair chance and to 
the tools for developing their individual 
powers of mind and spirit to the utmost. 
This promise means that all children by 
virtue of their own efforts, competently 
guided, car hope to attain the mature and 
informed judgment needed to secure gainful 
employment and to manage their own lives, 
thereby serving not their own interests but 
also the progress of society itself. 

Our Nation faces an increasingly dif- 
ficult period of competition from the 
other nations of the world. As the 
Commission's report points out: His- 
tory is not kind to idlers.” Everyone 
knows that our foreign competitors 
have entered our markets vigorously 
and are displacing American products, 
and consequently American workers, 
with alarming ease and increasing reg- 
ularity. The report points out, and cor- 
rectly in my opinion, that this devel- 
opment signifies: 

A redistribution of trained capability 
throughout the globe. Knowledge, learning, 
information, and skilled intelligence are the 
raw materials of international commerce 
and are today spreading throughout the 
world as vigoriously as miracle drugs. * * * 
If only to keep and improve on the slim 
competitive edge we still retain in the world 
markets, we must dedicate ourselves to the 
reform of our educational system for the 
benefit of all—old and young alike, affluent 
and poor, majority and minority. Learning 
is the indispensible investment required for 
success in the “information age“ we are en- 
tering. 

For years the educational capacity 
of our people and the natural re- 
sources of our Nation have established 
our paramount position in the world. 
But no more. We must meet the com- 
petition. To do so is to insure excel- 
lence in the educational process of our 
Nation and the students it teaches. 

Another distinguished group made a 
similar observation late last year. I am 
referring to the New York Stock Ex- 
change and its study entitled, People 
and Productivity: A Challenge to Cor- 
porate America.” As part of a series, 
the exchange issued a report that fo- 
cused on the human factor of the pro- 
ductivity formula. And, a significant 
part of the report involved a case 
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study of the highly regarded Japanese 
system. It starts with the assumption 
that what happens in the workplace is 
significantly determined by the prep- 
aration and training for work that 
people receive before they get to the 
workplace. 

In trying to understand the high 
productivity of the Japanese people 
and the tremendous success of Japan’s 
industrial machine experts offered 
many reasons: quality circles, the art 
of Japanese management, the practice 
of theory Z, the partnership between 
government and business, and others. 
However, the study reports, when the 
question, “If you had to pick the one 
factor that is responsible for the ex- 
traordinarily high productivity of the 
Japanese people, what would that 
factor be?” the expert on Japan an- 
swered unhesitatingly “the high qual- 
ity of Japanese primary and secondary 
education.“ The study points out that 
a similar view is held by no less an au- 
thority than Prof. Edwin Reischauer, 
former Ambassador to Japan. In his 
book, “The Japanese,“ Reischauer 
writes that: 

Nothing, in fact, is more central in Japa- 
nese society or more basic to Japan’s success 
than is its educational system. 

The report states: 

The Japanese educational system and job 
training programs have a sharper focus 
than their American counterparts on pre- 
paring young people for the workplace. The 
Japanese school system is a long-term in- 
vestment in human capital which yields im- 
portant benefits when these people enter 
the workforce. 


And, further, 


the report 
American business to recognize 
stake in the educational system and to 


“urges 
its 
become involved in upgrading 
schools.” 

As important as education is to the 
commercial and economic capacity of 
the United States and our ability to 
meet the competition from abroad, it 
is just as important, as the commis- 
sion’s report points out: 

To the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
strengths of our people which knit together 
the very fabric of our society. 


We all know this to be true. It is cru- 
cial to the basic strength and stability 
of our democratic form of government, 
and the report makes the point: 

A high level of shared education is essen- 
tial to a free, democratic society and to the 
fostering of a common culture, especially in 
a country that prides itself on pluralism and 
individual freedom. For our country to func- 
tion, citizens must be able to reach some 
common understandings on complex issues. 
Education helps form these common 
understandings, a point Thomas Jefferson 
made long ago in his justly famous dictum: 

I know no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of the society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them but to inform their dis- 
cretion. 
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As mentioned, History is not kind 
to idlers.“ For far too long we have ne- 
glected our responsibility for the edu- 
cation of our children. The facts are 
clear and convincing. A course of 
action has been suggested, and I am 
confident that the consensus we see 
building in this Nation to rebuild our 
economy and restore prosperity will 
give ample attention to the part that 
education must play it we are to reach 
our goal. This Senator, for one, in- 
tends to involve himself in that effort, 
as he has before. 

With the amendment we present 
today we can take a modest step in the 
long-term investment we must make to 
restore excellence to our system of 
education. The problems we face in 
education did not occur over night, 
nor will the solution we devise enable 
us to cure these problems over night. 
Instead a measured plan and a demon- 
strated commitment to the goal we all 
desire for our education system is the 
best course. The amendment we offer 
today is one positive step we can take 
now. It is a responsive, fiscally sound 
first step. In fiscal year 1980, the Fed- 
eral Government spent a total of $15.6 
billion for education programs. In 
fiscal year 1981 that figure was $15.2 
billion, In fiscal year 1982 that figure 
was $14.6 billion. In fiscal year 1983 
that figure was $15.1 billion. If we 
were to provide funding at the fiscal 
year 1980 level, adjusted for inflation, 
the figure for fiscal year 1984 would 
be $22.1 billion. I know, and you know, 
that that sum is out of the question at 
this time. But, with the pressing needs 
we all must admit to, the $14.9 billion 
in the budget resolution is equally out 
of the question. The amendment pro- 
vides for a level of $16.4 billion. In my 
opinion we should spend more, but I 
have bowed to the realities of the time 
and the amendment we present, tar- 
geted for need-based, proven, and ben- 
eficial programs for higher education 
and elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, as well as a new program for 
math and science education, will at 
least allow us to take a step in the 
right direction. 

History is not kind to idlers. The 
choice is up to us. By taking this small 
step, modest step, we will recognize 
the challenge, make the commitment, 
and began to restore our education 
programs. This is not a solution by 
any means, but it is an important first 
step. 

In shaping our amendment for ele- 
mentary and secondary education, we 
were guided by the principle of trying 
to restore program funding to the 
fiscal year 1980 level, as adjusted for 
inflation. However, after reviewing the 
figures such policy produces, we found 
it necessary to scale back our objective 
because the size of the increase was 
not fiscally possible—the spending 
cuts of the last 2 years are significant 
and cannot, and in some cases should 
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not, be replaced in one quick move. In- 
stead, we decided to add back, in most 
cases, only half of the fiscal year 1980 
level. Still, Madam President, even the 
half restoration policy would have 
been more than could be realistically 
expected under present fiscal circum- 
stances so we trimmed our amendment 
figures even further. What has 
emerged, in my opinion, is a carefully 
crafted amendment designed to im- 
prove the educational services provid- 
ed to the Nation’s elementary and sec- 
ondary school students. 

The amendment provides $500 mil- 
lion more for elementary and second- 
ary programs than is contained in the 
budget resolution. This increase is 
based on the assumption that money 
would be added for title 1, compensa- 
tory aid for disadvantaged students; 
chapter 2, State block grants, handi- 
capped education, vocational and adult 
education, impact aid, and bilingual 
education. 

We followed a similar approach in 
providing for additional funds for 
higher education programs. Over the 
last 3 years, Madam President, fund- 
ing for higher education has been re- 
duced by 23 percent in constant dol- 
lars—32 percent if social security and 
veteran’s education benefits are in- 
cluded. And, just as important, numer- 
ous policy changes have been made 
that have a tremendous impact on 
how the programs operate. The net 
effect, in addition to reduced educa- 
tional opportunities for millions of 
needy students, is a general destabili- 
zation of the higher education commu- 
nity. With that in mind, our amend- 
ment, first of all, seeks to restore sta- 
bility to the operation of higher edu- 
cation programs so that students, par- 
ents, and college administrators can 
plan with as much certainty as possi- 
ble. Therefore, we reject any further 
policy changes and seek to maintain 
the programs as they are. Such 
changes are more appropriate when 
the higher education programs come 
up for reauthorization next year, if 
they need to be made. 

The focus of our amendment is to 
restore funding to valued programs. 
We accomplish this primarily by redis- 
tributing to other need-based student- 
aid programs a savings of approxi- 
mately $700 million in the guaranteed 
student loan program resulting from 
lower interest rates. Therefore, total 
funding for student aid for fiscal year 
1984 under our amendment would in- 
crease by only $51 million—less than 1 
percent—above the current fiscal year 
1983 appropriations level of $6.717 bil- 
lion. 

Finally, our amendment seeks to 
provide for a new math and science 
program. There is general recognition 
and widespread consensus in the 
Nation that it is time to address the 
critical shortage of teachers in this 
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area, inadequacy of instruction, insuf- 
ficient materials and equipment, lack 
of available training in new and 
emerging technologies, and a scarcity 
of funds available for math and sci- 
ence. Legislation is presently before 
committee and I am confident that we 
can expect passage in this Congress. 
Therefore we provide funding in the 
budget to get this much needed effort 
underway. 

Currently, 22 percent of the teach- 
ing posts in mathematics nationwide 
are unfilled and five times as many 
math and science teachers leave the 
teaching profession for other jobs as 
leave due to retirement. The shortages 
for physics teachers, for example, are 
even more critical. Passage of the au- 
thorizing legislation and the impor- 
tant funds we provide in this bill are 
essential to reversing this serious 
shortage. 

Madam President, I believe we have 
made a strong case for the additional 
funding we seek today. Our amend- 
ment is fiscally responsible and allows 
us to begin to respond to the critical 
needs in education. To fail to add back 
this modest sum, in light of all the 
cuts our valuable education programs 
have received in the last several years 
and in light of the clearly demonstrat- 
ed need only adds to the failure that 
our schools are experiencing. If we 
want to begin the process of upgrading 
the education system of our Nation, I 
can think of no better way than to 
pass the amendment we offer. I urge 
my colleagues to join with us and vote 
for this amendment. 

Madam President, I will have some 
other insertions but with these many 
cosponsors I want to yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our Education 
Committee, the Senator from Ver- 
mont and some of the other Senators 
who want to be heard on this particu- 
lar score. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Madam President, 
I appreciate the most able Senator 
from South Carolina’s yielding to me 
at this time. 

Madam President, I am pleased to 
join with my distinguished colleague, 
Senator HoLLINGS, in offering this bi- 
partisan amendment to add $1.5 bil- 
lion to the first concurrent budget res- 
olution for fiscal year 1984, to be used 
to increase Federal support for criti- 
cally needed education programs. 

Our amendment would increase edu- 
cation funding by $1.3 billion, or 8 per- 
cent over the fiscal year 1983 level of 
$15.1 billion, and would be an increase 
of 10 percent above the Budget Com- 
mittee-reported resolution. The 
amendment would be an increase of 24 
percent above the President’s $13.2 bil- 
lion education budget. 

We do not undertake this amend- 
ment lightly, Madam President. 
During the past few years, deep cuts 
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have been made in real terms in the 
programs which characterize the es- 
sence of our Federal education effort, 
namely title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and the Pell 
grant program. In fiscal year 1980, 
Madam President, funding for title I, 
which is intended to provide compen- 
satory education services for over 11 
million disadvantaged youngsters, was 
$3.2 billion. Funding for title I de- 
creased in actual terms in both fiscal 
year 1982 and fiscal year 1983, and the 
President’s budget has included only 
slightly more than $3 billion for fiscal 
year 1984. The levels assumed in the 
budget resolution would provide for 
little more than level funding in fiscal 
year 1984, a decrease, in real terms, of 
more than 20 percent from 1980 levels. 
By allowing $3.8 billion for title I, our 
amendment seeks to reverse the pat- 
tern of substantial real reductions in 
spending for title I, and would begin to 
provide services to the more than 5 
million disadvantaged students who 
are eligible for title I services, but who 
yet go unserved. 

With respect to the Pell grant pro- 
gram—the principal mechanism for fi- 
nancial access to higher education for 
disadvantaged students—funding has 
declined from $2.6 billion in fiscal year 
1981 to $2.4 billion both in fiscal year 
1982 and fiscal year 1983. The resolu- 
tion reported by the Budget Commit- 
tee provides for a third consecutive 
year of funding at $2.4 billion for the 
Pell grant program. Our amendment 
would restore funding for the Pell 
grant program to the level authorized 
in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981, $3 billion, which neverthe- 
less represents a substantial cut in real 
terms since fiscal year 1980, especially 
given rising tuition costs, which have 
grown by more than 30 percent since 
that time. Our amendment would help 
as many as 600,000 more needy stu- 
dents to meet those increasing tuition 
obligations. 

The Hollings-Stafford amendment 
would also provide addbacks in other 
essential education programs—the 
Education for All Handicapped Chil- 
dren Act, vocational education, college 
work-study, supplemental educational 
opportunity grants, and the trio pro- 
grams, among others. I believe that, in 
particular, we must begin to meet the 
explicit commitment of Congress to 
fund an increasing proportion of 
school district costs for educating the 
handicapped: The Budget Committee- 
reported resolution would, by holding 
funding level for Public Law 94-142, 
result in a decline in Federal participa- 
tion. 

Madam President, our amendment 
also allows sufficient funds for the 
adoption of a new mathematics and 
science education initiative, which we 
are currently considering in the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee. I 
recognize that the administration 
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would like to see modest funding of 
such an initiative, in the vicinity of a 
total of $75 million. The distinguished 
chairman of the Budget Committee, 
Senator Domenicr, has proposed legis- 
lation which we are trying to incorpo- 
rate into the bill in the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee, and the 
Budget Committee’s resolution as- 
sumes the level of his bill, $230 mil- 
lion. Nevertheless, after the extensive 
hearings and discussions my Educa- 
tion Subcommittee has had on this 
subject, I am convinced that the bare 
minimum we need to address the 
many problems of mathematics and 
science education is $400 million. This 
is the amount assumed in the Hol- 
lings-Stafford amendment. 

Finally, Madam President, it is par- 
ticularly appropriate that we are de- 
bating this amendment to increase 
Federal support for education above 
the insufficient levels of the past few 
years. Last week, as we all know, the 
National Commission on Excellence in 
Education issued its report, A Nation 
At Risk: The Imperative for Educa- 
tional Reform.“ That report decried 
the mediocre“ state of American edu- 
cation, and called for numerous 
changes in the way our Nation ap- 
proaches the educational enterprise. 
One thing is absolutely clear from the 
report, that we need to improve the 
status of education in our Nation and 
that, in order to do so, we must in- 
crease our commitment to education. 
This commitment must be enhanced 
at all levels. As Federal officials, we 
cannot merely say to our States and 
municipalities, you must increase the 
length of the school day, strengthen 
your curricular requirements, pay 
your teachers more.” We too have an 
obligation to be leaders and partners 
in this renewed commitment, and we 
must start somewhere, and soon. 

Madam President, I know of no 
better way to invest the taxpayers’ 
funds of this Nation than in education 
at all levels, from kindergarten to 
postgraduate and collegiate study. 
Education and young people are the 
future of this Nation. We cannot treat 
them inadequately or we will short- 
change the future of the United 
States. 

Therefore, Madam President, as a 
necessary step toward this renewed 
commitment to education in America, 
I urge my colleagues to adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, I am 
very pleased to be a cosponsor of the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS) 
that would add $1.5 billion to the level 
of funding for education in the Senate 
budget resolution. 
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Late last year a U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce/Gallup survey of public 
opinion found that 64 percent of those 
surveyed favored more Federal spend- 
ing for education and training. That 
represented an increase of 15 points 
over the 49 percent who wanted more 
Federal spending in this area just 2 
years ago. This dramatic change is en- 
couraging and heartening news for 
those of us who champion the small, 
but vital role which Federal aid plays 
in education. It is also significant sup- 
port for the amendment that is before 
us today. 

Madam President, passage of this 
amendment would send a strong and 
positive signal to the American people. 
It would demonstrate clearly that edu- 
cation is an important and high priori- 
ty of this Congress. It would also show 
that our concerns are not narrow, but 
that they reach to every aspect of Fed- 
eral educational aid. 

I am particularly encouraged that 
this amendment does not favor one 
type of education over another, or pit 
one educational group against an- 
other. It is a comprehensive amend- 
ment that recognizes the need for ad- 
ditional assistance in every area, from 
aid to children from economically dis- 
advantaged families at the elementary 
and secondary level to aid for school 
districts heavily impacted by the pres- 
ence of Federal installations, from stu- 
dent aid at the postsecondary level to 
vocational and adult education, and 
from aid to handicapped children to a 
new initiative to improve mathematics 
and science instruction in our Nation’s 
schools. 

If passed, this amendment could 
mean an additional 500,000 student 
awards to young men and women seek- 
ing a college education, serving an ad- 
ditional 1.2 million young children in 
the chapter I program of educational 
assistance to children from economi- 
cally disadvantaged families, and 
impact aid to an additional 2,000 de- 
serving school districts. 

Madam President, the benefits that 
could be derived from passage of this 
amendment are considerable, and I 
would hope my colleagues could join 
me in supporting it. 

Mr. BRADLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
am proud to join with Senator Hot- 
Lincs and Senator STAFFORD in offer- 
ing this amendment to restore $1.5 bil- 
lion for the elementary and secondary 
and higher education programs. This 
increase in funding will insure that we 
will be providing minimally adequate 
funding for these high priority educa- 
tion programs. Our amendment as- 
sumes that this additional funding will 
be allocated for the following pro- 
grams: $200 million for elementary 
and secondary education for chapter 1 
aid to the disadvantaged, chapter 2 
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State block grants, handicapped edu- 
cation, vocational education, impact 
aid, bilingual education, and increased 
funding for a science and math initia- 
tive; $800 million for higher education 
for Pell grants, SEOG, college work 
study, NDSL, SSIG, TRIO, title III, 
and university research. 

Madam President, over the past 3 
years almost all of these programs 
have undergone significant spending 
reductions and policy changes that se- 
riously harm the goals we seek to ac- 
complish in educating the young 
people of our Nation. We are attempt- 
ing today to reverse that trend—to re- 
store funds to these proven programs 
and to restore some stability and cer- 
tainty to their operation. 

In 1980, we spent $7.2 billion for ele- 
mentary and secondary education pro- 
grams. This budget proposes holding 
fiscal year 1984 funding to $7 billion 
and freezing education spending at 
this lower level for the next 5 years. 
Make no mistake about it. These pro- 
posals represent a clear and funda- 
mental shift in Federal priorities, a 
shift that I cannot and will not sup- 
port. We propose to partially compen- 
sate for the erosion that inflation has 
caused by providing $700 million more 
for these programs. This would only 
offset part of the loss due to inflation. 

Madam President, we all know that 
Federal aid for higher education is as 
good as any investment we can make 
to keep our leadership position in the 
world. In 1981, we provided nearly $7 
billion in aid to higher education, pri- 
marily for student assistance pro- 
grams. Since then, we have pared 
these programs to the bone. We have 
seen 1 million students cut out of the 
guaranteed student loan program. In 
New Jersey, there has been a 35-per- 
cent drop in student loan volume. The 
Pell grant program has been reduced 
sharply by several hundred thousand 
students and grant awards have been 
cut. And research grants to higher 
education institutions have been pared 
back as well. 

This is simply not the time to make 
further cuts in higher education. Since 
1980, student aid funding has been cut 
in real terms by a third, while tuition 
at State universities has risen by a 
third. And in some cases, the jump in 
tuition costs has been a good deal 
higher. At Rutgers, for example, tui- 
tion has increased by 80 percent since 
1979. Enough is enough. It is time to 
reverse the declining trend in student 
aid. 

Our amendment would restore $0.8 
billion for higher education programs, 
primarily for student aid. The amend- 
ment would set funding for need-based 
student assistance programs about 15 
percent above the 1980 level, thereby 
only partially restoring the purchasing 
power of the student aid dollars that 
have been eroded over the past 3 
years. In addition, funding would be 
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increased for higher education re- 
search activities to help universities 
rebuild their declining research base. 

Madam President, last week the Na- 
tional Commission on Excellence in 
Education reported that something is 
seriously remiss in our educational 
system. I quote from the Commission 
report: 


Our Nation is at risk. Our once unchal- 
lenged preeminence in commerce, industry, 
science, and technological innovation is 
being overtaken by competitors throughout 
the world. This report is concerned with 
only one of the many causes and dimensions 
of the problem, but it is the one that under- 
girds American prosperity, security, and ci- 
vility. We report to the American people 
that while we can take justifiable pride in 
what our schools and colleges have histori- 
cally accomplished and contributed to the 
United States and the well-being of its 
people, the educational foundations of our 
society are presently being eroded by a 
rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our 
very future as a Nation and a people. What 
was unimaginable a generation ago has 
begun to occur—others are matching and 
surpassing our educational attainments. 

If an unfriendly foreign power had at- 
tempted to impose on America the mediocre 
education performance that exists today, we 
might well have viewed it as an act of war. 
As it stands, we have allowed this to happen 
to ourselves. We have even squandered the 
gains in student achievement made in the 
wake of the Sputnik challenge. Moreover, 
we have dismantled essential support sys- 
tems which helped make those gains possi- 
ble. We have, in effect, been committing an 
act of unthinking, unilateral educational 
disarmament. 

Our society and its educational institu- 
tions seem to have lost sight of the basic 
purposes of schooling, and of the high ex- 
pectations and disciplined effort needed to 
attain them. 

The world is indeed one global village. We 
live among determined, well-educated, and 
strongly motivated competitors. We com- 
pete with them for international standing 
and markets, not only with products but 
also with the ideas of our laboratories and 
neighborhood workshops. America’s posi- 
tion in the world may once have been rea- 
sonably secure with only a few exceptional- 
ly well-trained men and women It is no 
longer. 

The risk is not only that the Japanese 
make automobiles more efficiently than 
Americans and have government subsidies 
for development and export. It is not just 
that the South Koreans recently built the 
world’s most efficient steel mill, or that 
American machine tools, once the pride of 
the world, are being displaced by German 
products. It is also that these developments 
signify a redistribution of trained capability 
throughout the globe. Knowledge, learning, 
information, and skilled intelligence are the 
new raw materials of international com- 
merce, and are today spreading throughout 
the world as vigorously as miracle drugs, 
synthetic fertilizers, and blue jeans did ear- 
lier. If only to keep and improve on the slim 
competitive edge we still retain in world 
markets, we must dedicate ourselves to the 
reform of our educational system for the 
benefit of all—old and young alike, affluent 
and poor, majority and minority. Learning 
is the indispensable investment required for 
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success in the “information age” we are en- 
tering. 

Madam President, I agree with the 
concerns raised by the National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education. 
President Reagan says he also agrees 
with the Commission’s findings. But, 
somehow, the President has concluded 
that the Commission report helps to 
justify his position that the Federal 
role in education should be dramati- 
cally curtailed. Does the Commission 
report justify further cutbacks in Fed- 
eral education programs? I have come 
to just the opposite conclusion: We 
need to increase public support for 
education at all levels—Federal, State, 
and local—if we are to continue in a 
leadership position in the world. 

In summary, Madam President, since 
1980 there has been a clear and funda- 
mental shift away from our longstand- 
ing Federal commitment to education. 
Most of the Federal aid to education 
programs have been cut back in real 
terms by about 25 percent, and many 
have been cut back even further. 

We continue this trend at our own 
peril. The student we do not educate 
today becomes the nonworking, non- 
productive member of society tomor- 
row. We cannot afford this to happen 
in economic terms or in social terms. 

Education programs should not be 
cut back any further. I believe the 
98th Congress should significantly in- 
crease aid for current education pro- 
grams and develop new ones to address 
the needs of students, schools, teach- 
ers, and the Nation. 

Less than 2 months ago the Senate 
overwhelmingly, by a vote of about 82 
to 10, adopted a resolution that I in- 
troduced opposing any further cuts in 
education programs. Adoption of that 
resolution was the first step in revers- 
ing the decline in Federal education 
aid. But it is now time to press ahead, 
to restore funding for high priority 
education programs. 

Madam President, this amendment 
is a step in the right direction, a step 
this country must take in order to 
maintain our position in the world. 
But, Madam President, I would take it 
even further. Not only do we need ade- 
quate funding for education in order 
to compete effectively in an increas- 
ingly competitive world environment, 
but I think the assistance for educa- 
tion of all of our children is essential 
to our own self-concept—of how we 
think about ourselves. 

Should we say No“ to the handi- 
capped student? Should we say No“ 
to the student who happens to be 
growing up in an inner city where the 
tax base is not sufficient to support 
local revenues? 

Madam President, education has 
been the means in our society for at 
least the past 50 years, if not longer, 
for moving up the ladder of success. 

There is great rhetoric about how we 
want to compete, how we want a mar- 
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ketplace, how we want to make sure 
that we can test our skills against each 
other in that free marketplace. But, 
Madam President, if we do not provide 
an educational system that can equip 
people to compete in that market- 
place, our students will be disadvan- 
taged from the beginning. 

Madam President, in schools across 
this country there are dedicated, hard 
working teachers who are busy trying 
to provide the best possible education. 
And we need to provide teachers the 
means to walk the extra mile for the 
inner city student or to walk the extra 
mile to create a creative program to 
reach the specially talented or handi- 
capped student. If we do not provide 
adequate funding, we not only deprive 
teachers of the means to work in their 
profession, but we also deprive a gen- 
eration of Americans who happen to 
be at a certain economic level or locat- 
ed in a certain geographical region the 
opportunity to move up that ladder, 
which we in this country believe is es- 
sential to our self-concept as Ameri- 
cans. 

So, Madam President, I argue that 
we should put some meat back on the 
bones. We need to restore funding for 
these valuable programs. We need to 
insure that future generations can 
compete in the marketplace by assur- 
ing that students receive an adequate 
education. 

Mr. SYMMS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, 
this amendment does that. I urge my 
colleagues to support it fully. 

Mr. SYMMS. Will the Senator yield 
for a question, 

Mr. BRADLEY. I shall be pleased to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. SYMMS. Madam President, who 
has the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. They have plenty 
of time. I yield to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. BIDEN. I would be happy to 
answer the question. 

Mr. SYMMS. Maybe the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware can 
answer the question. When I read 
“This Nation at Risk” report, there is 
no mention that cost is a problem. The 
fact is that some of our skills have evi- 
dently gone down since we spent more 
Federal money. What kind of a lesson 
do we teach the schoolchildren of 
America when we have a $200 billion 
plus deficit and we are going to add 
another billion and a half dollars to it? 
If more money is a question, why are 
we stopping at a billion and a half dol- 
lars? Why not go to 5, 10, or 15? 

Mr. BIDEN. Let me try to answer 
that question for the Senator, Madam 
President. I think we are probably 
teaching the young people of America 
a practical art of politics, because if we 
were going to teach them economics, 
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we certainly would not be considering 
the President's budget, which calls for 
deficits exceeding $200 billion for a 
number of years to come. Fortunately 
for us, both the Republicans and the 
Democrats believe that the President’s 
budget does not make a lot of sense, so 
we are, hopefully, trying to rewrite the 
lesson. We are practically trying to 
deal with a President who does not un- 
derstand economics, if I may respect- 
fully suggest. 

What we are trying to do is come up 
with a means whereby we find the 
ability, until the President sees the 
light a little more, of keeping pro- 
grams which are vitally essential from 
crumbling completely before us while 
we regain the consensus in this Cham- 
ber to be able to turn around what has 
been an erosion of support for educa- 
tion. 

I think it is a very appropriate lead 
into the comments I should like to 
make, and I shall be brief. 

I think it is important that we keep 
our eye on the ball here, Madam Presi- 
dent. This is not about $1.5 billion; 
this is not about a 25-percent cut in 
education. This is not about whether 
or not we are going to marginally help 
higher education. This is a basic philo- 
sophic concern and difference of opin- 
ion between a President who, if he had 
his druthers, would have no Federal 
involvement in education, and a long- 
standing commitment that this Nation 
has made, this body has made, and 
previous Presidents have made, that 
the Federal Government can, in fact, 
have an impact and should, in fact, be 
involved. 

What we are arguing about is $1.5 
billion or maybe what we are really ar- 
guing is about the difference between 
$1.5 billion and $400 million that I am 
told is going to be a substitute offer. 
The real fundamental argument here 
is whether or not the Federal Govern- 
ment has a constructive role and an 
obligation to be involved. 

The President says to us that, in 
fact, the reason why the report is so 
scathing is that the Federal Govern- 
ment has been involved. He offers that 
as proof positive that we should not be 
spending the money on education at 
the Federal level. We all know very 
well that even the amount of Federal 
money spent in the heyday made up a 
relatively small portion of the amount 
of money spent on all of education in 
the States and the local municipali- 
ties. 

The fact of the matter is, that where 
we are now, is determining whether or 
not those areas where the Federal 
Government got involved—because the 
States did not get involved; because 
the States did not take the lead; be- 
cause the States, with rare exceptions, 
did not feel that it was the obligation 
of the States to protect the handi- 
capped; because they did not feel it 
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was an obligation to fashion programs 
for minorities; because they did not 
feel it was the obligation of the States 
to take care of the students with par- 
ticular talent. We came along on the 
margins, if you will, years ago and said 
we should be involved. 

We made mistakes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Would the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BIDEN. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Why is this an ar- 
gument about whether or not we are 
going to help with education or, as the 
Senator has stated it, whether we are 
for a President who, he states, is 
against helping, when, as a matter of 
fact, the issue is a Senate budget reso- 
lution number arrived at with biparti- 
san support, that had $7.2 billion in el- 
ementary and secondary, which was 
only 9 percent more than last year? I 
submit the issue is whether 9 percent 
is enough, not the issue the Senator is 
describing. 

Mr. BIDEN. I think, if the Senator 
will let me answer the question, the 
philosophic difference is not one that 
exists between the Senator from New 
Mexico, chairman of the committee, 
and the Senator from Delaware. That, 
in fact, has been accurately described 
by the Senator, as to how much. The 
debate that has been taking place, I 
submit to the Senator, the one that is 
contained in surrounding the report, is 
what is the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in education? So, in order to 
be able to justify, I argue, the in- 
creased amount of $1.5 billion—which, 
if we had our way, most of us on this 
side would be arguing should be 
more—I think it is important that we 
state for the record and make it clear 
why the Federal Government is in- 
volved in the first instance and why 
the Federal Government should; in 
fact, go beyond what we are doing 
now. 

The Senator from New Jersey is 
asking me to yield. I shall be happy to 
yield for a comment or question. 

Mr. BRADLEY. If I could respond to 
the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, he seemed to imply that, 
because there is bipartisan support for 
an action in the Budget Committee, 
when it came to the floor, it could not 
be challenged. I would say, by that 
same analogy, there should be no 
change in the revenue numbers on the 
floor. 

I know the Senator did not mean to 
say that, so I think it is important to 
point out that, just because something 
comes out of the Budget Committee 
does not mean that a bipartisan group 
such as represented on this amend- 
ment might not want to change it on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Will the Senator 
yield? 
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Mr. BRADLEY. That is precisely 
what we are trying to do with this 
amendment. 

Mr. BIDEN. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I say to my good 
friend from New Jersey, that is pre- 
cisely what I said, that the Senator is 
privileged to amend for a very signifi- 
cant increase what is already before 
us, but I thought the Senator from 
Delaware said that was not the issue, 
that the issue was philosophical. 

I did not understand it to be philo- 
sophical in terms of whether or not to 
have a 9-percent increase in elementa- 
ry and secondary education, as already 
before us, voted by the committee, to 
which they want to add some money. I 
thought that was a question of how 
much money we want to spend, not 
philosophic. 

Certainly, it can be amended and the 
fact that it is bipartisan on the floor 
does not mean that it is not wrong and 
that some do not want a different pri- 
ority. I just mean to say I did not 
think the issue was philosophic on the 
floor. 

(Mr. GORTON assumed the chair.) 

Mr. BRADLEY. Does the Senator 
from Idaho feel that? 

Mr. BIDEN. That is what I was 
about to say. 

I was responding to what I believed 
to be, and I may be incorrect, a differ- 
ence of philosophy between the Sena- 
tor from Idaho and myself on the role 
of the Federal Government in educa- 
tion and what I deeply believe and I 


think have clearly stated is the differ- 


ence between the President and 
myself and those who are offering this 
amendment on the philosophy of the 
role of the Federal Government. 

So I may yield the floor to my col- 
leagues who would like to speak to 
this, of which there are many, includ- 
ing the Senator from Idaho—he does, 
I think, have a different philosophical 
point of view and I think the Senate 
has a right to hear it and an obligation 
to listen to it—let me point out to my 
colleagues a few things. 

EDUCATION: A FOUNDATION FOR EXCELLENCE 

Mr. President, the budget of any ad- 
ministration is much more than a com- 
pilation of figures on a balance sheet. 
It represents the key to what the ad- 
ministration is trying to accomplish— 
it is a statement of the values, ideals, 
and priorities of that administration. 
In short, the budget submitted by a 
President suggests, in concrete terms, 
exactly what he believes this Nation 
ought to be focusing on. 

On numerous occasions during the 
past decade, I have maintained that 
any education budget must assure two 
important needs: First, funding is sup- 
plied so that our educational institu- 
tions are able to teach skills that will 
keep the United States competitive in 
a rapidly changing world economy; 
and second, there is sufficient funding 
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to assure that all people in our society 
will have the opportunity to receive a 
quality education. 

I regret that none of the budgets 
submitted by President Reagan thus 
far meets either of these critical 
needs. In fact, the budgets submitted 
by this administration deny that there 
is even a Federal interest in assuring 
that the youngsters of this Nation, our 
future leaders, receive a good educa- 
tion. 

I find this utterly incredible given 
this administration’s rhetoric that we 
are falling behind the Soviets in mili- 
tary strength. If we adopt the Reagan 
budget proposals, just who do they 
think will man the sophisticated weap- 
ons the President would like to pur- 
chase to meet this threat? If we adopt 
their proposals who do they think will 
develop new technology, or manage to- 
morrow's businesses? 

The President says he recognizes the 
fact that our economy has had diffi- 
culty in adjusting to and keeping up 
with changes in efficiency and produc- 
tivity that are sweeping through the 
industrial sectors of our competitors 
abroad. But the Reagan budget does 
not recognize that American education 
must be bolstered and supported so 
that young Americans will have the 
skills necessary to help America com- 
pete; and that this is a national re- 
sponsibility. 

If there be any doubt as to the Presi- 
dent's intention to completely wash 
his hands of any Federal involvement 
in education, we need look no further 
than his comments at the news confer- 
ence held last week to announce the 
release of the report of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion. Rather than pledging his best 
effort to address the very real prob- 
lems identified in the report, President 
Reagan used the occasion to repeat his 
usual statements that the Federal 
Government has no responsibility for 
educational excellence, and his belief 
that the only way to educational ex- 
cellence is through such steps as 
vouchers, tuition tax credits, school 
prayer and the elimination of the De- 
partment of Education. An occasion 
meant for discussing our commitment 
to solving the serious educational 
problems of our country was turned 
into nothing more than a political cha- 
rade. 

If President Reagan had read the 
entire report, he would have found 
that it contains a strong statement of 
the national interest in educational 
excellence, and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility in fostering that 
interest. Let me quote from the report: 

The Federal Government, in cooperation 
with States and localities, should help meet 
the needs of key groups of students such as 
the gifted and talented, minority and lan- 
guage minority students, the socioeconomi- 
cally disadvantaged and the handicapped. 
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In addition, we believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s role includes several functions of 
national consequence that States and local- 
ities alone are unlikely to be able to meet: 
protecting constitutional and civil rights; 
collecting data ... and information 
supporting curriculum development and re- 
search ... supporting teacher training in 
areas of critical shortage or key national 
needs; and providing student financial as- 
sistance .. . 

The Federal Government has the primary 
responsibility to identify the national inter- 
est in education. It should also help fund 
and support efforts to protect and promote 
that interest. 

These goals and ideals are not re- 
flected in any of the administration's 
education budgets. I supported con- 
gressional rejection of the President’s 
education budget last year, and I will 
vote to reject it again this year. By de- 
nying the administration's proposed 
cuts, the budget resolution reported 
by the Senate Budget Committee 
takes a good step in the right direc- 
tion, but it is not enough. 

That is why I am cosponsoring the 
Hollings-Stafford amendment. 

This amendment would add $1.5 bil- 
lion to the Budget Committee’s resolu- 
tion for education. We propose to add 
$500 million for critical elementary 
and secondary education programs 
such as title I and Public Law 94-142. 
We propose to add another $200 mil- 
lion to fund a new program designed 
to meet this Nation's critical shortage 
of math and science teachers. And we 
propose to add $800 million for impor- 
tant student assistance programs such 
as Pell grants and direct loans. Most of 
that 800 million, could be funded by 
redistributing approximately $700 mil- 
lion of savings in the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan program resulting from the 
decline in interest rates. In fact, our 
amendment would fund student aid 
for fiscal year 1984 at a level of only 
$51 million above that actually appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year. 

Ours is a fiscally responsible ap- 
proach to perhaps the most critical 
problem facing our Nation today. Even 
if our amendment is adopted, the stu- 
dent aid budget would be increased by 
less that 1 percent over the amount 
actually appropriated in fiscal year 
1983, while providing aid to many 
thousands of additional students. By 
passing this amendment, the elemen- 
tary and secondary education pro- 
grams that are so critical in laying the 
foundation for our future economic 
and military security will receive 
needed increases in funding, but we 
would still have replaced only about 
one-half the purchasing power lost by 
these programs due to earlier Reagan 
cuts. Furthermore, more than one-half 
of all students eligible for title I serv- 
ices will still be unable to receive 
them. Finally, the Federal Govern- 
ment will still be picking up only 
about 10 percent of the cost of the 
Federal mandate that handicapped 
children receive an appropriate educa- 
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tion. Hardly a case of excessive Feder- 
al involvement in education. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I re- 
cently viewed a commercial on televi- 
sion. This particular commercial de- 
picted a young boy in the cockpit of a 
fighter plane, followed by another 
youngster in front of a computer ter- 
minal, and the final scene showed a 
third youngster at the desk of a corpo- 
rate executive. All of the shots show- 
ing the children in these various 
modes were designed to show today’s 
children in the military, technological, 
and business leadership roles we hope 
they will assume someday. The narra- 
tor concludes the commercial by tell- 
ing us, “Education is the one thing we 
have that is important to everything 
we have.” 

Mr. President, truer words were 
never spoken. Education is the one 
thing we have that is important to ev- 
erything we have. I respectfully 
submit that the funding at the Feder- 
al level is not sufficient to protect ev- 
erything we have. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Hollings-Stafford amendment. 

I thank my colleague from South 
Carolina for yielding. He has been a 
leader in the area of education not 
only in the Senate but when he was 
Governor of the State of South Caroli- 
na. I am pleased and happy to be a co- 
sponsor. 

I thank my colleagues, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. SYMMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
yield Senator Syms as much time as 
he desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for yielding. I ap- 
preciate the concern expressed by my 
colleagues who are in support of this 
amendment. 

The Senator from Delaware poses 
some very, very interesting questions. 
He made the point, and I think he 
made it very well, about how many of 
our State legislatures have been jump- 
ing in and filling the gap in some of 
these programs left by less Federal 
dollars that might have been available 
since we have had the budget squeeze. 
But I think we first must look at it in 
perspective. 

The Federal printing presses printed 
dollars night and day for years and 
years, and spent and spent. There was 
no end to it—the philosophy was to 
just inflate the currency, kick the 
people into higher tax brackets 
through inflation of the currency; 
there would always be more dollars for 
the Government to spend and every- 
thing would work out forever. 
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Well, finally it came to the point 
that the people who were lending 
money wanted higher interest rates 
because they could see such dollars 
were declining in value after years and 
years of this type of philosophy. 

What then happened was we suf- 
fered a recession. I do not lay the 
blame of that recession on the other 
party necessarily or on either the 
President or past Presidents or neces- 
sarily past Congresses but on the 
policy that came from Washington. 
However, I might say to my friend 
from Delaware that it was his party 
that was in control of the Congress for 
years and years that helped create this 
environment. 

The President of the United States 
inherited a very difficult economic sit- 
uation. As long as that situation exists 
in this country, we are going to find 
out that it will be difficult for our 
State legislators to come up with 
enough dollars to satiate the demands 
and the needs of public education. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield very briefly for 
a question. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The Senator seems 
to be saying that we cannot afford to 
spend the money to educate our chil- 
dren. 

Mr. SYMMS. That is not—— 

Mr. BRADLEY. But we can afford a 
massive defense increase and we can 
afford to give away the store in tax 
cuts. 

As the Senator looks over the next 5 
years, the tax reduction bill of 1981 
will add $860 billion to the deficit. The 
defense spending increases will add 
$285 billion to the deficit. In that 
same period of time we will have cut 
nondefense spending $387 billion. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Senator 
very much—— 

Mr. BRADLEY. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that when he starts to argue 
about what causes deficits he remem- 
ber that taxes and spending are like 
two blades of a pair of scissors; they 
are both necessary to cut the paper; 
both taxes and spending cause deficits. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Senator 
very much. I thought he was going to 
ask a question. I appreciate his point 
of view on that, but I only say to the 
Senator that I put in the Recorp in 
debate yesterday or the day before fig- 
ures to show that the Federal reve- 
nues have increased each and every 
year since 1976 except for fiscal year 
1983. It is projected that they may be 
$4 billion or $5 billion less than the 
preceding year. And they are going to 
continue to track up with the current 
policies. 

For us to stand on this floor and say 
that the reason we have deficits is be- 
cause of any tax bill that has been 
passed when the Federal Government 
is taking in more money each and 
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every year than it was the preceding 
year simply will not stand up under 
the light of careful inspection because 
revenues are increasing on an annual 
basis to the Federal Treasury. The 
problem is Federal spending has been 
increasing at a rate much faster than 
the Federal revenues. We really 
should not confuse apples with or- 
anges. 

The Senator is saying that we 
should balance the budget by raising 
taxes. We would have to raise taxes by 
20 percent in order to balance the 
budget because we are now taxing the 
public at a rate of around 19 percent 
of the gross national product, where 
the Federal Government is spending 
about 25 percent of the gross national 
product. 

The difference between 19 and 25, is 
about 6 percent which would cause a 
20-percent increase in taxes. I do not 
think that the public would put up 
with it, nor do I think the economy 
could stand it. Then I think education 
would be much worse off. 

What we are talking about doing is 
adding $1.5 billion. This Senator prob- 
ably would vote for the amendment if 
somehow I would be assured that the 
money would go to the teachers of the 
country, particularly those teachers in 
the first through the sixth grade, who 
can get people off to a good start. 
There is no assurance that this money 
will go for teachers’ salaries. Instead 
we are going to throw money at the 
problem and add $1.5 billion. 

I say to the Senator from South 
Carolina that if $1.5 billion is good and 
will improve the educational quality of 
the country, why not make it $3 bil- 
lion, if it is for a good cause? 

I think the Senator from New 
Mexico made an important point: We 
actually increased the dollars in this 
budget over last year, and now we are 
talking about adding more to it. 

If somebody could guarantee that 
the money would go to teachers, it 
might be worthwhile. But that has not 
been the record since the Federal Gov- 
ernment has become involved in edu- 
cation. 

What happens is that we have more 
bureaucracy in education and more 
programs, so that people on the banks 
of the Potomac tell the people on the 
banks of the Missouri River or the 
Snake River how to run their schools. 
I have not seen that the money goes to 
raise the teachers’ pay in the class- 
rooms where the real education takes 
place. 

I may be mistaken, and it may be an 
old-fashioned idea, but I believe that 
education in this country takes place 
between the teacher and the student. 
All this other stuff that goes on with 
the Federal Government or other bu- 
reaucratic levels does not actually 
seem to do much for increasing the vi- 
ability, the credibility, and the quality 
of the education that takes place. 
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That, I think, is the point our Presi- 
dent is making. For someone to stand 
in this Chamber and criticize and say 
that the President is trying to emascu- 
late education in the country is simply 
not the case. 

I looked through the Commission 
report, and I am sure people will quote 
it. The Senator from Delaware quoted 
it. The Commission came up with not 
necessarily a cost finding, but on page 
21 it points out: 

(1) Compared to other nations, American 
students spend much less on school work; 
(2) time spent in the classroom and on 
homework is often used ineffectively; and 
(3) schools are not doing enough to help 
students develop either the study skills re- 
quired to use time well or the willingness to 
spend more time on school work. 

I come back to the point I am 
making: The emphasis in education 
needs to be made at the lowest level 
closest to the students, not in Wash- 
ington, where money gets lost with ad- 
ministrators, gets lost with program 
allocators, gets lost with people who 
dream up schemes of how to do it. The 
actual education takes place between 
student and teacher in the classroom. 

I am one of those in this Chamber 
who have been critical of the deficit. I 
think it is absolutely outrageous that 
Congress has been unable to come up 
with a more fiscally sound budget 
than we have. 

So far as defense spending is con- 
cerned, historically through the 
1970s, the commitment that the Fed- 
eral Treasury has made and the Feder- 
al Government has made to the Na- 
tion’s defenses has consistently de- 
clined. The commitment to education 
has consistently gone up. 

I think dollars could better be spent 
if left at home or given out in block 
grants. We should get back to the idea 
that people take care of their own edu- 
cational responsibility. 

What we are doing is trying to load 
on a couple of more bales. The Sena- 
tor has been to the fairs and has seen 
the horses. What we are talking about 
is loading on a few more bales for the 
team to pull. When you get it down to 
where the horses cannot pull any 
more, they stop. And that is exactly 
what happens. 

All these noble ideas—that if you 
throw money at it, you can help solve 
some kind of problem. But we should 
not measure our commitment to edu- 
cation based strictly on how many dol- 
lars we put to it. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. The Senator from 
Idaho raises a point about spending 
enough money for education. I think 
it would be quite an accomplishment if 
we could reach a point where we say 
enough is enough. 

The Senator and I served in the 
other body together, and, invariably, 
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every appropriations bill that came up 
on Labor-HEW, regardless of how lib- 
eral that appropriation was, was sub- 
ject to an amendment to spend more 
for education. In 1977 and 1978 there 
were dramatic increases in appropria- 
tions for education programs, yet 
there was never a point where enough 
funding was provided for education. 

What is that magic appropriations 
figure out there that would solve all 
our problems? If we could determine 
that, it would be a tremendous contri- 
bution to the process. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I say to the Senator 
from Iowa that it depends on whom 
you ask that question. If you ask the 
National Education Association lobby, 
which is one of the largest and most 
powerful unions in the country, you 
never could spend enough. If you took 
all the gold in Fort Knox, it would not 
be enough. There never would be 
enough. 

If you ask someone out here who al- 
ready has his education, maybe he 
would say, “Enough is enough, once 
they got me through, and now we 
want to back off a little.” 

The Senator asked the right question. 
There has to be a recognition that in 
educating future captains of industry, 
future workers in America, future sol- 
diers of this country, we have to make 
a commitment to educate those people 
if we want to continue to be the leader 
of the free world. But spending 9 per- 
cent more than we spent last year, ata 
time when we do not have the 9 per- 
cent—we are not talking about a coun- 
try that has all the money in the 
world. We are talking about a country 
with a trillion dollars less than noth- 
ing in the Federal Treasury. 

The fact is that we have to pay ap- 
proximately $100 billion in interest 
just to pay for our past indiscretions, 
so far as spending is concerned, and 
now we are talking about adding an- 
other $1.5 billion at current interest 
rates. That would be $15 million or $20 
million interest a year. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. First, I do not find 
myself in opposition to what the Sena- 
tor from Idaho is saying. I think 
debate on this issue should legitimate- 
ly focus not only on the amount of 
money that should be spent on educa- 
tion, but also on how that money is 
going to be spent. 

If we continue to do things as we 
have in the past, based on the report 
from which the Senator was quoting, 
more money alone will not improve 
the quality of education in this coun- 
try. 

There have to be some basic re- 
forms. This issue is not too much dif- 
ferent than the defense budget. We 
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are spending more now on defense 
than ever before, yet getting less for 
our money. We must enact major re- 
forms in the bureaucracy of education, 
as well as in the bureaucracy of de- 
fense. Otherwise, we will not be able 
to insure that we are getting our 
money’s worth at whatever level of ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Senator. I 
appreciate his point. 

I know the Senator from Iowa, and I 
have known him for many years in the 
other body. I know he personally has 
taught in the classroom and knows 
something about what we are talking 
about here. 

Just throwing more money at the 
classroom, if the methodology, the di- 
rection, and the emphasis of education 
does not change, is not going to 
change the empirical ability of the 
students to be more capable once they 
have graduated or passed their educa- 
tional level. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. I yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to respond briefly to the Senator 
from Idaho. I found his dialog with 
the Senator from Iowa interesting be- 
cause the hidden assumption in their 
discussion seems to be that if you 
spend more, you are going to get less, 
and that if you spend more, it does not 
really mean anything. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Not at this point. 

I ask the Senator to try to move 
beyond the rhetoric to real life situa- 
tions. The Senator comes with me to a 
school in the center of Newark or Pa- 
terson or Camden, N.J., where we have 
very serious remedial education prob- 
lems, where there are no moneys from 
property taxes or State revenues to 
adequately provide teachers for reme- 
dial assistance. 

Local revenues are primarily used to 
keep the plant functioning, and it is 
the Federal aid that we provide that 
allows the schools to hire remedial 
teachers and teachers’ aids to sit down 
with the kids who cannot read and go 
over and over and over their school- 
work so that those kids will learn to 
read. 

So do not tell me about rhetoric. 

Or take the school where we have an 
incredibly talented student in the 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth, or 
sixth grade that the Senator was con- 
cerned about, but the regular curricu- 
lum of that school is aimed at the 
median. You get a teacher that is sen- 
sitive. The teacher tries to take care of 
it and stimulate the student but you 
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have in every class a special few who 
are particularly bright who need to be 
challenged at their level and who 
cannot be challenged at their level if 
the teacher is dealing with 25 stu- 
dents. Therefore, you have a special 
need and indeed Federal aid goes to 
meet that special need. 

So do not tell me about how you 
would vote for the amendment if the 
additional aid would go to the teach- 
ers. Where does the Senator think it is 
going to go? The bulk of Federal aid is 
going to go for teachers and teachers’ 
aids. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, the 
Senator is missing the point. If the 
Senator is correct in his assumption, 
why are we stopping at $1.5 billion? 
That is the point of the Senator from 
Iowa. Where do we draw the line? 

Mr. BRADLEY. The Senator I think 
raised a good issue. 

In 1980 we spent $7 billion on these 
programs. These programs in real 
terms have received about a 25-percent 
cut in real terms since 1980, and mean- 
while we are giving maximum rhetoric 
to what we have to do to educate our 
children to compete in the world econ- 
omy and giving maximum rhetoric 
how we want this to apply to all our 
children. 

This amendment is more than rheto- 
ric. We have to get the means to edu- 
cate children, and that is what this 
amendment does. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield back to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in and associate myself with 
the remarks of the Senator from New 
Jersey and the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

We were just looking at a commis- 
sion report, a study that went on for 
several years, that said that we have a 
disaster on our hands in regard to the 
education of our young people, that 
we have taught them something about 
reading, we went into remedial read- 
ing, but they do not know how to 
think. We taught them something 
about remedial math, but they do not 
know when to multiply, and they do 
not know when they should use it. 

So we have a situation in which we 
are falling farther and farther behind 
and we see that in the percentage of 
engineers that we are graduating in 
real terms and not in averages. Even 
though our population is so much 
greater, we see the Germans and Japa- 
nese send more kids to engineering 
school and more kids in their scientific 
and technological education in actual 
numbers than we are sending. 

What happened to us? One reason 
we cannot respond is we do not even 
have the teachers now for math. We 
do not have the teachers for science. 
Why not? It is because industry is 
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taking those teachers faster than we 
are producing them. We are eating our 
seed corn. No farmer does that. He 
knows that is foolish and that is ridic- 
ulous. 

But we are doing that and so now we 
are passing a number of bills. Every- 
one in here has a bill or is on a bill for 
science and math to do something 
about it. I have one. Everyone else is 
working on one. 

Are we just going to have a bill? Are 
we going to do it without any funds? 

We spend less than 10 percent of the 
educational dollar, about 7 percent in 
the elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. The States spend the rest. 

What do we get for our dollars? We 
encourage education to the disadvan- 
taged. There were not any real pro- 
grams of education to the disadvan- 
taged until the Federal Government 
got into it. There were no programs 
really for the handicapped until we 
got into it. There were no programs 
that were even alleviating some of the 
problems again caused by Federal 
courts in regard to segregation and in 
regard to integrating the schools until 
the Federal Government got into it. 

Our money is the trigger money. 
Our money is triggering money that 
the States are spending more. And 
Commissioner Bell is now talking 
about the States are going to have to 
pick up the bulk of the money for this 
new educational program. They will 
have to. But we have to be willing to 
provide some of the trigger money, 


and that is how I see this money we 
are talking about. It is inducement 
money. It is trigger money. It is going 
to be leveraged over 10 times that we 
are talking about, and we are talking 
about moneys that we ere adding in 
the resolution itself. Unier the Do- 


menici mark we provided a tiny 
amount in 1 year, but then we did not 
go forward with that commitment into 
the outyears, There was a freeze in 
the outyears. 

So if you look and see what that 
freeze does in the outyears, as the 
Senator from New Jersey pointed out, 
we are going to see a decline going on. 
Obviously, we are not talking about 
big, big money here. We cannot. We 
have a tough situation. 

But to take the kind of Commission 
report that we now have to see the dis- 
aster that we have on our hands in 
regard to science and technical educa- 
tion and to recognize that we are all 
talking about bills and we are putting 
in bills on that and then to say we are 
not going to put in any mark for that, 
we are not going to recognize any 
mark for that, I think that would be 
the height of folly. 

There are programs like education 
of the disadvantaged and education of 
the handicapped, where the number of 
children served is directly related to 
Federal funding. So if we freeze these 
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programs or if we provide a fraction of 
the cost, we are simply saying to disad- 
vantaged children, vou will not get a 
chance to participate in the main- 
stream.” 

What will happen is we will pick 
that up somewhere else. We will pick 
it up in our welfare rolls. We will pick 
it up in our prison rolls. We will pick it 
up somewhere else. It is not going to 
be free to us. It is going to be a heck of 
a lot easier if we try to give that child 
an education so he can go out and do 
something for himself than if we just 
turn our back on this function. 

I hope that the body is going to re- 
spond to this amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr, President, let 
me yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina for yielding. 

Mr. President, I rise today to sup- 
port the amendment of my able 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLiincs). This 
amendment represents an important 
step forward on the education front. It 
reaffirms the strong Federal commit- 
ment to education that is essential to 
reinvigorating the economy and turn- 
ing, to quote the words of the biparti- 
san Commission that just gave us a 
very alarming report on education of 
this country, the “tide of mediocracy 
that threatens our very future as a 
nation 

In his budget, the President pro- 
posed severe funding cutbacks in edu- 
cation programs including vocational 
and adult education, the Older Ameri- 
cans programs, and outright elimina- 
tion of the community services block 
grant. This comes at a time when un- 
employment is at the highest levels 
since the Great Depression. These cut- 
backs are unwarranted and counter- 
productive. During Budget Committee 
deliberations on this function, I of- 
fered an amendment which would 
have increased funding levels in these 
programs as part of an overall strategy 
to enhance job training and employ- 
ment. That amendment was defeated 
by a vote of 8 to 12. I believe the Sena- 
tor’s education mark presented here 
will garner the requisite number of 
votes to pass and I applaud his efforts, 
and add my voice in support. 

I join today with many of my col- 
leagues here in this Chamber and 
many of our countrymen all across 
this land in expressing very serious 
concerns over the crisis surrounding 
the deterioration of this Nation's 
math and science education programs. 

This is not a Republican problem, it 
is not a Democratic problem. It is a na- 
tional problem, it is a problem of the 
United States of America and its 
people. It requires full bipartisan at- 
tention. 

I would liken the situation we find 
ourselves in today to the crisis that we 
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faced when the Soviet Union launched 
Sputnik in 1957, and this graphically 
illustrated the need for increased 
mathematical skills, for increased 
studies in science and other technical 
skills that are necessary in the last 
half of the 20th century. 

A disturbing truth today is that the 
average achievement of students on 
most standardized tests is now lower 
today than it was 26 years ago when 
Sputnik was first launched. 

I think it is absolutely appalling that 
in this country which prides itself on 
pluralism and individual freedom and 
promises that ‘‘all are entitled to a fair 
chance and to the tools for developing 
their individual powers of mind and 
spirit to the utmost,” that in a country 
that makes these promises, 23 million 
adult Americans are functionally illit- 
erate, 13 percent of all 17-year-olds are 
functionally illiterate, and 40 percent 
of the minority youth in this country 
today are functionally illiterate. Well, 
we have an opportunity here, I think, 
to convert challenge to opportunity. 

The amendment that is offered by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina permits the Federal Govern- 
ment, in cooperation with State and 
local governments, to meet the needs 
of the diverse groups of students in 
our elementary and secondary schools 
and our institutions of higher educa- 
tion. In light of the large national 
stake involved, it is not unreasonable 
for the Federal Government to in- 
crease funding in this area by a mere 9 
percent, especially at a time when 
many States are experiencing severe 
fiscal strains as a result of Federal 
funding cutbacks. 

Over the past 3 years there has been 
a serious deterioration in educational 
services precipitated by these funding 
reductions. For example, student aid 
has declined over 23 percent in real 
dollars and chapter I basic grants has 
sustained a 22-percent real dollar re- 
duction during the same period. If 
funding for education programs had 
remained constant during this period, 
the appropriation for fiscal year 1983 
would have been $20.1 billion rather 
than $15.1; moreover, when adjusted 
for inflation in 1980 dollars the fiscal 
year 1984 budget proposal would have 
been $21.1 billion rather than the 
budget resolution proposal of $14.9 bil- 
lion. 

In the chapter I program, funding 
for education for disadvantaged chil- 
dren, the reductions have been dra- 
matic. When adjusted for inflation 
using 1980 dollars, the constant fund- 
ing level would have been approxi- 
mately $500 million more than is being 
proposed in this amendment and $1 
billion more than contained in the 
budget resolution. According to the 
National Institute of Education, ele- 
mentary school students participating 
in chapter I gained 7 to 12 months in 
reading achievement and 11 to 12 
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months in math achievement for each 
year in the program. Furthermore, a 
recently released study administered 
by the education commissions of the 
States found that disadvantaged 
youngsters and low-achieving students 
made considerable gains, especially in 
elementary school, and ascribed the 
gains to the chapter I program. 

This amendment also provides $400 
million for math and science educa- 
tion, some $200 million more than that 
contained in the budget resolution. A 
New York Stock Exchange study re- 
leased early this year found that the 
single most important factor in 
Japan's high productivity is the high 
quality of Japanese elementary and 
secondary education. Moreover, testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on Sci- 
ence, Technology, and Space described 
the new mathematics and science cur- 
ricula developed in the Soviet Union 
and emphasized that a dangerous gap 
exists between our educational stand- 
ards and those of the Soviet Union.” 

Years ago, the British Economist 
Alfred Marshall stated that the most 
valuable of all capital is that invested 
in human beings.” In that spirit, I 
urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting this amendment as an invest- 
ment in the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
opponents of the amendment have 43 
minutes and 40 seconds remaining. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, both 
through the 30 minutes during which 
I presided and since then it has been 
my pleasure to listen to this debate 
and to reflect upon it. It is a curious 
debate for perhaps one frivolous 
reason and one much more serious 
reason. The frivolous reason is I am 
somewhat bemused in the sponsorship 
of the amendment by the Senator 
from South Carolina who yesterday 
proposed a budget which would have 
cut $600 million from the education 
function and today asks us to add $1.5 
billion to that function and, perhaps, 
he will enlighten us on what has hap- 
pened in the last 24 hours to cause 
that change in his views on the sub- 
ject. 

But the more important curious 
nature of this debate stems from the 
fact that for all practical purposes 
every word which has been stated here 
this afternoon could have been taken 
out of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
15 or 20 years ago. The implicit con- 
nection between how much this Con- 
gress spends on primary and second- 
ary education and the quality of that 
education certainly has driven all of 
the debates on the subject in the dec- 
ades since it was first determined that 
the Federal Government did indeed 
have an appropriate role to play in the 
education of our children. 
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We do have today a relatively new 
report on the condition of our educa- 
tional system, one which all agree 
shows that we have deep and serious 
problems in our educational establish- 
ment and with our educational phi- 
losophies. 

It is clearly true that that report is 
highly critical of the way in which 
education is provided to the children 
of the United States. It is also equally 
true, as the proponents of this amend- 
ment state, that in a number of areas, 
at least, the authors of that report 
prescribed as a partial cure, at least, 
the investment of more money on the 
part of the Federal Government. 

What that means, I suppose, is that 
there would be no debate at all over 
this amendment or over a similar 
amendment at a different figure if we 
had any idea what in fact this $1.5 bil- 
lion would buy us in the way of better 
education. 

History has taught us regrettably in 
the last two decades that the more we 
have spent the less we have received 
and I say that, with respect especially 
to the Senator from Delaware who 
made this point, spending has in- 
creased almost as much in the States 
and localities on education as it has 
through the vehicle of the Congress of 
the United States; the great bulk of all 
spending for that purpose still comes 
from State and local governments. 
The amount spent per student in the 
United States, the share of the gross 
national product which has gone into 
education, has steadily increased 
during exactly the same years as edu- 
cational attainment has declined. Iron- 
ically, as a footnote, the slight turn- 
around in SAT scores has taken place 
in exactly those years in which the 
Federal investment in education has 
gone down, at least as a percentage. 

But I would hope that the propo- 
nents of the amendment would en- 
lighten us in a little more specific 
fashion, as this debate goes on, as to 
just what they expect this $1.5 billion 
to buy for us. Maybe they can be spe- 
cific enough on that so that when we 
debate an identical amendment a year 
from now we will be able to determine 
whether or not we got our money’s 
worth out of this additional money. 

When we vote for an increase in the 
gas tax, for example, for the creation 
of more roads in the United States we 
have a pretty good idea of precisely 
what we will get out of what addition- 
al spending. Even in the field of social 
spending, when we vote to increase the 
amount of money for food stamps we 
have a fairly good idea as to how much 
better nutrition there will be available 
for those people in the United States 
who are eligible for those food stamps. 
The same thing holds true for medical 
care. Perhaps not alone, but most re- 
markably in this area, we have not 
really been able to put any precise re- 
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sults against the amount of money 
which we have spent. 

Some, and I think reported in this 
Commission report, in the administra- 
tion certainly believe that a major 
factor in the decline of educational 
performance has been the lack of com- 
petition in that area, and they there- 
fore recommend tax credits and the 
like for private schools, voucher sys- 
tems which will provide more and 
better education. 

They have to take that, of course, as 
a matter of faith. Others quite accu- 
rately report it as the lack of a strong 
family structure as we have had in the 
past and lack of participation on the 
part of parents in the education of 
their children that has gone on before. 
Others blame it very largely on televi- 
sion. And I think it must be obvious 
that there is some truth in each of 
these criticisms. 

Others, of course, have it taking 
place within the educational structure 
itself, a movement away from basic 
educational skills in favor of self- 
awareness, social skills, drivers’ train- 
ing, and the like. 

But what I regret, in connection 
with this amendment, is the ability, 
one which I must say I lack myself, to 
speak directly to the connection be- 
tween the proposal which is made here 
and any assurance—even a 50-50 as- 
surance—that it will, in fact, result in 
better education, given the nature of 
our system today. 

We are greatly concerned, as the 
Senator from Florida said, about lack 
of skills, particularly in the areas of 
science and mathematics, and yet we 
know that the educational system in 
our country makes it practically im- 
possible to pay a premium to hire 
mathematics and science teachers, 
who of course are greatly in demand in 
the private sector, by paying more to 
them than we do to other classes of 
teachers, because that clashes with a 
number of other ideas we have about 
education itself. 

But I would hope that at some point, 
in connection either with this amend- 
ment or whatever appropriation flows 
from it, we will be able to have a more 
thoughtful discussion of exactly what 
the relationship is between what we 
put into the educational establishment 
in the way of budget authority or ap- 
propriations and the like and what we 
get out of it and why it is that the 
more we seem to have put in—and I 
mean not just this Congress but all of 
us in the course of the last 20 years— 
the less we seem to get out of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator would 
be happy to, but he does not have the 
floor. The chairman of the committee 
has the floor. Would the Senator from 
New Mexico permit a colloquy? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I would be pleased 
to yield. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Vill the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Of course, on my 
time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In connection with 
what the very distinguished Senator 
was saying—and the Senator knows 
my admiration for him and I listened 
very carefully to what he said—in con- 
nection with some specificity, to use 
that new word that is kicked around 
these days, as to what we would do 
with the $1.5 billion that is in the 
amendment, specifically, it proposes, 
under chapter 1 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, an in- 
crease of $540 million, and that would 
serve an additional 1.1 million disad- 
vantaged children. 

In the education of handicapped 
children program, the amendment 
proposes $50 million, which would in- 
crease the Federal participation in this 
program by one-half of 1 percent to 
9.5 percent of school district costs, still 
far below federally mandated levels. 

As to Pell grants, the amendment 
proposes an increase of $580 million, 
which would allow for the participa- 
tion of an additional 580,000 students 
with financial need to participate in 
higher education. For college work 
study, the amendment proposes an in- 
crease of $50 million which would give 
work study jobs to an additional 63,000 
needy college students. 

Finally, for student education oppor- 
tunity grants, an increase of $85 mil- 
lion, which would give student assist- 
ance to an additional 142,000 needy 
students. 

And I simply wondered if the Sena- 
tor was aware of those figures and if 
not I wanted to inform him of them. 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator from 
Washington wants to thank his distin- 
guished friend from Vermont for the 
details he has provided. 

That was not, however, my question. 
Of course, every Member has available 
to him or to her the intentions of the 
sponsors of the amendment as to the 
spending of this $1.5 billion by title or 
by function. The Senator from Ver- 
mont, of course, is aware that in fact 
this amendment only adds the $1.5 bil- 
lion to the education function which 
means that it can be spent by the Ap- 
propriations Committee in any way 
that it wishes and in any educational 
program that it wishes. 

The Senator from Vermont did not, 
however, answer the question which I 
asked in my own talk on this, and that 
is, What are the American people 
going to get out of this $1.5 billion in 
the form of better education? Can we 
look to higher SAT scores? Can we 
look to a better educated population, 
in view of the fact that that does not 
seem to have been the result of our 
spending in the past? Is there any way 
that we are ever going to be able to 
measure that? 
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And I must confess that I do not 
demand an answer that we will be 
higher than we are today. Maybe it is 
true that SAT scores would have de- 
clined more precipitously had we not 
been spending this money over the 
last several years. 

The point that the Senator from 
Washington was making is that the 
implicit assumption that there is some 
correlation between what we have 
spent here and elsewhere on these 
programs and the product we have re- 
ceived seems to him not to have been 
proven and in fact not even seriously 
debated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, the Senator 
from Vermont would thank his distin- 
guished friend and simply say that I 
guess it is a matter of philosophy and 
faith. It is the judgment of this Sena- 
tor as an individual that the $1.5 bil- 
lion would be well spent and that it 
would improve the educational levels 
in this country and that, in this Sena- 
tor's judgment, is important to the 
future of this Nation. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Would my col- 
league from New Mexico, the chair- 
man of the committee, yield me some 
time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. How much time 
does the Senator want? Five or ten 
minutes? 

Mr. ANDREWS. That would be fine. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield whatever 
amount of time the Senator desires. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I do not 
think that anyone can tag me as a big 
spender. But let me point out that this 
is not a spending amendment. It is an 
investment that can pay off in tens of 
millions of dollars down the line. 

Every dollar we invest today in a 
better education for our young people 
pays off in countless benefits, only one 
of which is the amount of dollars re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury. 

Let me quote from the National 
Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion some unfortunate statistics. Mr. 
President, these are statistics that 
came out after the Senate Budget 
Committee took action on education. 

The Commission pointed out that 23 
million American adults are function- 
ally illiterate by the simplest terms of 
everyday reading, writing, and compre- 
hension. It added that 13 percent of 
all 17 year olds in the United States 
can be considered functionally illiter- 
ate, and that the average achievement 
of high school students on most stand- 
ardized tests is now lower than 26 
years ago when Sputnik was launched. 

Mr. President, on numerous occa- 
sions I have spoken to individuals 
throughout the country on the matter 
of where the challenges of tomorrow 
are likely to be. I would point out to 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Vermont, that I was participating in a 
hearing in his State not too long ago. 
The first official hearing of a Senate 
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committee conducted on statewide 
public television and where testimony 
was also taken by telephone. Many in- 
dividuals from all over Vermont called 
in and said one of the greatest chal- 
lenges for them is to find adequately 
trained young people. Mr. President, 
this amendment can assist in the goal 
we all seek: a well-trained and well- 
educated citizenry. That will insure 
our survival as a political and econom- 
ic democracy. 

I might also note that there is a 
direct correlation between the salaries 
and quality of teachers necessary to 
teach young people in all subjects in- 
cluding the increasingly important 
areas of mathematics and science. We 
are not getting enough young people 
in our colleges and universities to 
study the courses that our Nation 
critically needs during the coming dec- 
ades. 

Many people believe that education 
is only a local matter. That is impor- 
tant, but we must realize that a child 
who is educated in North Dakota will 
be contributing to the State of New 
York during his working life. The 
young child educated in Virginia may 
well move out to Nebraska and end up 
contributing to that area during his or 
her lifetime. 

Historically, we have been a nation 
of transient individuals. Those who 
are educated in one State end up con- 
tributing in another State where they 
find job opportunities and a satisfac- 
tory way of life. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, education is also a responsibility 
of the Federal Government, guided 
and directed, of course, by local school 
authorities. Those of us on the Feder- 
al level have to see that adequate re- 
sources are provided, in order that our 
investment in America’s future is ade- 
quately protected. 

I would hope, Mr. President, my col- 
leagues will support this amendment, 
if for no other reason than the fact 
that the report of the President's 
Commission has come out after the 
time we considered the level of spend- 
ing in the Budget Committee. I think 
the report spells out in language that 
everyone can understand the chal- 
lenge that lies ahead of us. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
reiterate that this is not additional 
spending. It is money for an invest- 
ment in the future, and money that 
will be paid back. If you are too flinty- 
eyed and hard-hearted to care about 
individual Americans, remember it is 
money that will be returned in in- 
creased taxable income. 

Mr. President, because of the poten- 
tial returns on this investment, I urge 
the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. CHILES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Simpson). Who yields time? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 
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Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased today to join with 
Senator HoLiincs and my Senate col- 
leagues in cosponsoring this important 
amendment to provide an additional 
$1.5 billion in fiscal year 1984 for pri- 
ority education programs. Over the 
past 2 years, key education programs 
have undergone significant spending 
reductions and policy changes which 
have severely undermined the ability 
to educate our Nation’s young people. 
The amendment before the Senate 
would restore some of the funds that 
have been cut from these valuable and 
proven programs. 

An emphasis upon and commitment 
to education have been at the very 
heart of the meaning of American so- 
ciety since the founding of our Repub- 
lic. The recent report by the National 
Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion noted that, “very clearly, the 
public understands the importance of 
education as the foundation of an en- 
lightened and civil society, a strong 
economy, and a secure nation.” 

Our society must strive to achieve 
opportunity and excellence in educa- 
tion. It is my firm belief that our 
Nation should continue to move 
toward the goal that all of our citi- 
zens, regardless of handicap, financial 
need, or other special concerns, will be 
educated to the full extent of their 
talents and abilities. Maintaining and 
enhancing educational opportunities 
for the next generation is essential to 
our society. 

It was in response to these concerns 
that Federal education programs were 
originally created. Since coming to 
Congress, I have been a consistent sup- 
porter of improving education and in- 
creased educational opportunities, 
which are so important to building the 
strength of our country. I have been 
deeply distressed by the Reagan ad- 
ministration's efforts to sharply limit 
the role of the Federal Government in 
providing support to our Nation’s stu- 
dents, and have strongly opposed the 
sweeping cuts in Federal education 
programs that have been proposed 
over the past 2 years. 

As a result of these cuts, there has 
been a serious deterioration in educa- 
tion services; and our country’s basic 
educational needs are not being met. 
Chapter 1 aid to the disadvantaged 
has fallen by $500 million since 1981, 
with only half of the 11 million cur- 
rently eligible students being served. 
Funds for chapter 2 State block grants 
would have to be increased by 207 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1984 in order to 
match the real dollar amount its pro- 
grams received in fiscal year 1980. 
Funds for adult education have been 
cut by 22 percent, with the result that 
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500,000 fewer adults are able to par- 
ticipate in these programs. 

In the face of 30-percent increases in 
the cost of higher education, Federal 
postsecondary aid has declined in real 
terms by 25 percent. Support for voca- 
tional education, elementary and sec- 
ondary school programs, impact aid, 
and bilingual education have experi- 
enced similarly dramatic declines. The 
current proposals to level fund these 
programs over the next 5 years would, 
due to still-rising education costs, 
squeeze real service capacity by an ad- 
ditional 20 to 25 percent. 

The amendment offered by my col- 
leagues and myself would begin to re- 
verse this recent dangerous trend of 
declining Federal support for educa- 
tion programs by adding $800 million 
for elementary secondary school aid 
and by redistributing $700 million in 
lower interest rate savings from the 
guaranteed student loans to other 
need-based higher education pro- 
grams. The Nation has been moving in 
the wrong direction by limiting, cur- 
tailing, and even denying educational 
opportunities to our young people. As 
the United States is increasingly con- 
cerned with economic growth, putting 
our people back to work, and our com- 
petitive position in world markets, fur- 
ther reductions in education are clear- 
ly counterproductive to the national 
interest. An adequate level of financial 
investment in education is one of the 
most prudent, cost-effective, and high- 
priority investments our country can 
make. 

I, therefore, urge my Senate col- 

leagues to join me in supporting the 
pending amendment to reemphasize 
education as a critical national priori- 
ty. 
Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to register my strong support of 
the Hollings-Stafford amendment. As 
you know, I have long supported pro- 
grams that serve to educate our chil- 
dren. Educational opportunities are 
crucial to the growth and betterment 
of our Nation. Without such opportu- 
nities, our children, particularly disad- 
vantaged youth, are shackled, and we 
as a nation have abandoned one of our 
greatest responsibilities. 

Since the present administration 
took office, support for education and 
related programs has decreased pre- 
cipitously. An examination of funding 
for the largest education, training, em- 
ployment, and social service programs 
reveals that, in constant fiscal year 
1982 dollars, Federal outlays decreased 
by 36.5 percent between fiscal year 
1980 and fiscal year 1983. Even in 
nominal dollars, for those same years, 
Federal outlays decreased by over 21 
percent. Certainly, such funding 
changes could not have occurred with- 
out having significant impact. 

For example, the title I compensato- 
ry education for the disadvantaged 
program, one of the largest education 
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programs and a program for which the 
Hollings-Stafford amendment recom- 
mends an increase, has been witness to 
considerable change. This important 
program provides funds that are essen- 
tial to help pay the excess costs of 
meeting the special education needs of 
disadvantaged children. Let the 
number of children aided has dropped 
to an estimated 5.3 to 6.3 million chil- 
dren—out of 11 million eligible stu- 
dents—in fiscal year 1983, compared to 
7.9 million in fiscal year 1970. 

The administration now proposes 
further cuts in this program for fiscal 
year 1984, while the Senate Budget 
Committee voted for funding slightly 
above the President’s request but 
below the CBO baseline. Further, the 
administration’s request not only pro- 
posed less funds but recommended a 
redistribution of funding among the 
title I programs. That is, funds for 
basic grants to local school districts 
would be increased slightly while 
funds for the three State agency pro- 
grams for migratory, handicapped, 
and neglected or delinquent children 
would be reduced overall by 41 per- 
cent. Such funding levels could reduce 
the educational opportunities avail- 
able to the specific groups who need 
the funds the most. 

Now let us examine the Pell grants. 
Named in recognition of the good 
work of the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island, the Pell grant pro- 
gram is the largest Federal need-based 
postsecondary student aid program. 
Grants are provided directly to needy 
undergraduates based upon financial 
need. In academic year 1980-81, ap- 
proximately 64 percent of Pell grant 
awards went to students from families 
with annual incomes of $12,000 or 
below. 

The Hollings-Stafford amendment 
would restore the level authorized for 
this program by the 1981 Reconcilia- 
tion Act. I believe this recommenda- 
tion is fully warranted. The Pell 
grants have had an enormously posi- 
tive effect on our youth. They have as- 
sisted some 18 million students since 
their creation in 1973, and in 1982 
alone, they assisted approximately 2.6 
million students. Yet the administra- 
tion continues to seek to reduce, if not 
eliminate, this program. For example, 
the Reagan administration's fiscal 
year 1983 budget proposed a Pell grant 
program budget 42 percent below that 
of fiscal year 1982. A reduction of this 
magnitude would eliminate 800,000 
Pell grant recipients from the pro- 
gram. 

Although the Congress refused to 
support this proposal, the administra- 
tion is again trying to reduce support 
for student financial assistance pro- 
grams. Under the guise of consolida- 
tion and reorganization, it proposes to 
transform five programs into two—one 
of which would be the Pell grants pro- 
gram—and requests funding equal to 
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that of fiscal year 1983. The Senate 
Budget Committee, although rejecting 
the President’s proposal to consolidate 
the student financial assistance pro- 
grams, did agree to the President’s 
funding level, a level nearly $200 mil- 
lion below the CBO baseline. 

The importance of the Pell grants is 
manifest. First and foremost, it pro- 
vides an opportunity for many who 
otherwise would be unable so to do to 
enjoy the fruits of higher education. 
In addition these individuals are pro- 
vided an opportunity to achieve a 
higher income than they most likely 
would have earned if they discontin- 
ued their education after high school. 
Recent statistics reveal that for per- 
sons 25 and over, yearly incomes of 
those graduating from a 4-year college 
are 28 percent higher than those with 
only a high school education. 

It is clear to me, Mr. President, that 
the Hollings-Stafford amendment re- 
verses a trend of the past few years 
and gives recognition to an area of 
Federal support which is vital to the 
well-being of our Nation. I support 
this amendment and I urge my col- 
leagues to do so. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include Senator 
LEAHY as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. And also the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNE- 
DY). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator STAFFORD has made some fine 
points in his remarks. 

But we are hit low and then high. 
The opponents hit us high in the first 
place by saying that they are very 
quizzical, or amused, I think was the 
term he used, that we were asking for 
any money in view of the fact that on 
yesterday we put in our freeze resolu- 
tion. 

We fought the good fight. There 
were several freeze resolutions. None 
received more than 23 votes, I think. 
Three-quarters of the U.S. Senate did 
not believe in that particular ap- 
proach. So the struggle is priorities, ir- 
respective of deficits. 

May I add that the Senator from 
Washington should not be bemused 
because I understand his side of the 
aisle are working out a particular com- 
promise budget calling for about a 
$200 billion deficit and saying in the 
same breath that they want a bal- 
anced budget. 

As Senator Dirksen used to quote, 
consistency being the hobgoblin of 
little minds, I think we are being con- 
sistent. I hope we are not a hobgoblin. 

The fact that we are not asking for 
enough is perhaps the fault of this 
Senator and a group interested in edu- 
cation. Certain it is that we could have 
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the unmitigated gall and perhaps the 
brass to ask for current policy or $7 
billion more. 

The Senator from Idaho came in 
and said, Why ask for $1.5 billion? 
Why not have the sky as the limit? 
Why not ask for more?“ 

There is good reason to ask for $7 
billion or current policy. In their com- 
promise in a few minutes or tomorrow 
they will ask for $8 billion more for 
defense. They have figured that $7 bil- 
lion is not enough and they will come 
forward and ask for $8 billion more. 
But we get accused of being unreason- 
able by asking for $1.5 billion for edu- 
cation and somehow we are the ones 
who are busting the budget. 

What we tried to do was to correlate 
the effort. I think it is quite a distinct 
accomplishment, not of mine but of 
the disciplines in education who have 
banded together, some 83 entities in 
all, in behalf of this amendment: 


COMMITTEE FOR EDUCATION FUNDING MEMBER 
ORGANIZATIONS 
AFL-CIO. 
American Association of Classified School 
Employees. 
American Association of Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education. 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 
American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges. 
American Association of Education Serv- 
ice Agencies. 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 
American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities. 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 
American Association of 
Women. 
American Council on Education. 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion. 
American Federation of Teachers. 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees. 
American Library Association. 
American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 
American Speech-Language-Hearing Asso- 
ciation. 
American Vocational Association. 
Association of American Publishers. 
Association of American Universities. 
Association of Catholic Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 
Association of Independent Colleges and 
Schools. 
Association of Research Libraries. 
Association of Urban Universities. 
Colorado Department of Education. 
Committee of Private University Students. 
Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion. 
Council for American Private Education. 
Council for Educational Development and 
Research. 
Council for Exceptional Children. 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Council of Great City Schools. 
Council of Independent Colleges of Vir- 
ginia. 
Council of State Administrators of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 
Detroit Board of Education. 
Educational Testing Service. 


University 
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Georgetown University. 

Hispanic Higher Education Coalition. 

International Reading Association. 

McGraw Hill, Inc. 

Michigan Department of Education. 

Mid-American Association of EOP Person- 
nel. 

National Association of Bilingual Educa- 
tion. 

National Association for Equal Opportuni- 
ty in Higher Education. 

National Association of 
School Principals. 

National Association of Federal Impacted 
Schools. 

National Association of Independent Col- 
leges and Universities. 

National Association of Private Schools 
for Exceptional Children. 

National Association of School Psycholo- 
gists. 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

National Association of State Boards of 
Education. 

National Association of State Directors of 
Special Education. 

National Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges. 

National Association of Student Financial 
Aid Officers. 

National Audio-Visual Association. 

National Committee for School Desegre- 
gation. 

National Council of Educational Opportu- 
nity Associations. 

National Council of La Raza. 

National Education Association. 

National Parent Teacher Association. 

National Organization of Black University 
and College Students. 

National School Boards Association. 

New York City Board of Education. 

New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Princeton University. 

Project on Equal Educational Rights. 

Rochester City School District. 

Speech Communication Association. 

State Higher Education Executive Offi- 
cers. 

United Negro College Fund. 

United States Student Association. 

University of Missouri. 

Washington Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that letters from several of the 
organizations in endorsement of this 
particular amendment also be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL SCHOOL 
BOARDS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1983. 

Dear SENATOR: On behalf of the National 
School Boards Association, we urge you to 
support the Stafford/Andrews/Hollings 
amendment to add $1.3 billion over fiscal 
year 1983 appropriation levels to the Senate 
First Concurrent Budget Resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 27). The amendment adds $1.5 bil- 
lion to the education budget assumption in 
resolution which includes $14.9 billion for 
education. Total education funding for 
fiscal year 1983 was $15.1 billion. The Staf- 
ford/Andrews/Hollings amendment would 
assume education room in the budget for 
$16.4 billion in funding. 

If education had received just inflationary 
increases since fiscal year 1980, the funding 
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level would be $21 billion dollars. We know 
the argument will be made that this in- 
crease will be paid for by borrowed money. 
As the governors of the largest units of local 
government, we well understand the fiscal 
ramifications of the national deficit. School 
board members are not educators; we are 
citizens and business people who serve the 
public interest. We know that the lack of in- 
vestment in education, although such a 
course may save a penny in the short run, 
places, as the President’s Commission on 
Education Excellence said last week, the 
“Nation at Risk.” 

Please vote for the Stafford/Andrews/ 

Hollings amendment. 
Very truly yours, 
M. JOAN PARENT, 
President. 
COUNCIL or CHIEF STATE 
SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1983. 

Dear SENATOR: Members of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers urge you to sup- 
port a comprehensive bipartisan education 
amendment to be offered by Senators Hol- 
lings and Stafford to the First Concurrent 
Budget Resolution. 

As the principal administrators of each 
state's public education system, members of 
the Council are keenly aware of the desper- 
ate need for additional investments in edu- 
cation. This amendment is based on an as- 
sumption that at least one-half the cuts 
made in the last two years should be re- 
stored for programs of proven worth. Exam- 
ples include: ECIA Ch. 1 (compensatory 
education), ECIA Ch. 2 (school improve- 
ment), handicapped education, vocational 
and adult education, and aid for college stu- 
dents. If education programs had only 
stayed even with inflation since 1980, the 
Education Department budget would be $21 
billion instead of the current $15.1 billion. 
The Hollings-Stafford amendment proposes 
to add $1.5 billion to the $14.9 billion ap- 
proved by the Budget Committee, for an 
overall education budget of $16.4 billion. 

We believe this amendment is a reasona- 
ble and responsible investment in our coun- 
try’s future. Given the present fiscal cli- 
mate, this amendment is a prudent step. We 
therefore urge you to support this amend- 
ment on the floor. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM F. PIERCE, 
Executive Director. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT 
FINANCIAL AID ADMINISTRATORS, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1983. 

Dear SENATOR: On behalf of the National 
Association of Student Financial Aid Ad- 
ministrators' 2800 member institutions of 
postsecondary education, I would encourage 
you to support the amendment to the FY- 
84 Budget Resolution which will be offered 
by Senator Ernest Hollings and Senator 
Robert Stafford. This amendment would re- 
store essential funding to education pro- 
grams. 

While we realize the difficult decisions 
you face during these times of fiscal con- 
straint, we must not forget the support 
needed to educate the citizens of our 
Nation. 

Therefore, we sincerely hope you'll sup- 
port this vital amendment and resist any at- 
tempts to reduce funding or make changes 
to student aid programs. 

Sincerely, 
DALLAS MARTIN, 
Executive Director. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
Washington, D.C., April 27, 1983. 

Dear Senator: When the First Concur- 
rent Budget Resolution (S. Con. Res. 27) is 
debated on the Senate floor next week, Sen- 
ator Ernest Hollings will offer an amend- 
ment to increase the ceilings for elementa- 
ry, secondary, and higher education above 
the FY 83 spending levels assumed in the 
Resolution. On behalf of the 355 colleges 
and universities which make up the mem- 
bership of the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities (AASCU), 
we strongly urge your support for the 
amendment. 

The Hollings amendment would raise the 
ceiling for higher education programs by ap- 
proximately $700 million. It would allow 
modest increases for federal student assist- 
ance programs such as Pell Grants, Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity Grants 
(SEOG), National Direct Student Loans 
(NDSL), and State Student Incentive 
Grants (SSIG). In addition, the amendment 
would allow for slight increases in the TRIO 
programs and Title III (Strengthening De- 
veloping Institutions). 

The additional funds contained in the 
Hollings amendment would result in only a 
15 percent increase above FY 80 levels for 
these programs and as you know, funding 
for need-based student aid programs has al- 
ready been reduced by almost 25 percent in 
real terms since FY 80. At the same time, 
median undergraduate tuition at AASCU in- 
stitutions has increased by 30 percent. 
Needy students therefore are facing an in- 
creasing gap each year in financing their 
college costs. At a time when new and ex- 
panded opportunities are essential for eco- 
nomic recovery, the Budget Committee pro- 
posal for leve] funding imposes further real 
losses in aid for students who need assist- 
ance in meeting rising costs. 

Please help to ensure that millions of 
needy students will not be denied education- 
al opportunities by voting for the Hollings 
amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLAN W. OSTAR, 
President. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1983. 

Dear SENATOR: Early next week (the first 
week of May) the Senate will consider S. 
Con. Res. 27, the first Budget Resolution 
for fiscal year 1984. On behalf of the 900 
member colleges, universities, and associa- 
tions of the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Colleges and Universities, I urge 
you to vote for the Hollings-Stafford bipar- 
tisan education amendment to the resolu- 
tion to restore federal aid to students; and 
to vote against any effort to further reduce 
federal student aid. 

S. Con. Res. 27, as reported by the Budget 
Committee, proposes to freeze federal 
higher education spending at the fiscal year 
1983 level. But the fiscal year 1983 level al- 
ready represents a freeze from fiscal year 
1982. And the fiscal year 1982 Appropria- 
tions were reduced below the federal fund- 
ing levels for these programs in fiscal years 
1980 and 1981. Thus, to freeze federal sup- 
port for higher education now would set it 
at a four-year low—and not even provide for 
marginal adjustments to account for erosion 
of student aid benefits attributable to infla- 
tion over the last four years. 
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For that reason, we ask your support for 
the Hollings-Stafford bipartisan education 
amendment. The amendment would allow 
modest but critically needed restorations of 
funding to several programs of assistance to 
students attending our nation's colleges and 
universities. Your yea“ vote is needed. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 
President. 
COMMITTEE FOR EDUCATION FUNDING, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1983. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am writing on behalf of 
the Committee for Education Funding to 
urge your support of a comprehensive, bi- 
partisan education amendment that will be 
offered by Senator Hollings and Senator 
Stafford to the First Concurrent Budget 
Resolution. 

The Committee for Education Funding 
which represents the entire education com- 
munity including elementary and secondary, 
vocational and higher education organiza- 
tions, agencies and institutions, fully sup- 
ports this amendment which would add $1.5 
billion of additional funds to the First 
Budget Resolution reported by the Senate 
Budget Committee. 

The Committee for Education Funding 
firmly believes in the long-term national 
benefits of a strong, well-supported educa- 
tion system. Further, the Committee recog- 
nizes that an adequate level of financial in- 
vestment in education is one of the most 
prudent, productive and high priority in- 
vestments this country can make. Congress 
has long recognized that the education of 
our children is a bipartisan concern. We be- 
lieve that it is imperative that we work to- 
gether once again to provide increased fund- 
ing for these essential programs. 

Suggestions that the education budget 
cuts made to date have been mere reduc- 
tions in growth are misleading. On the con- 
trary, there is ample evidence that the dete- 
rioration in education services over the past 
three years has been severe. The loss of pur- 
chasing power due to inflation combined 
with current dollar reductions have had a 
significant impact on reducing program 
services. In that period, student aid declined 
more that 23 percent in real dollar terms. 
Chapter I, basic grants sustained a 22 per- 
cent real dollar reduction. Other examples 
are numerous. In total, if education pro- 
grams had only stayed even with inflation 
since 1980, as measured by the consumer 
price index, funding for the Department of 
Education would be $21 billion instead of 
the $15.1 billion appropriated in FY 1983. 

The Senate Budget Committee proposal 
for FY 1984 would make some internal ad- 
justments in individual education programs 
but keep the overall funding level at $14.9 
billion. We do not believe that quality edu- 
cation for millions of elementary and sec- 
ondary, university and college students can 
be maintained at this proposed funding 
level. 

We therefore ask that you support this bi- 
partisan effort to bring the level of educa- 
tion funding to $16.4 billion for FY 1984. 

As stated by the National Commission on 
Educational Excellence: 

“Excellence costs. But in the long run me- 
diocrity costs far more 

Sincerely, 
JIM GREEN, 
President, Committee 
for Education Funding. 
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AFL-CIO. 

American Association of Classified School 
Employees. 

American Association of Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education. 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges. 

American Association of Education Serv- 
ice Agencies. 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 

American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities. 

American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 

American Association of 
Women. 

American Council on Education. 

American Educational Research Associa- 
tion. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees. 

American Library Association. 

American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 

American Speech-Language-Hearing Asso- 
ciation. 

American Vocational Association. 

Association of American Publishers. 

Association of American Universities. 

Association of Catholic College and Uni- 
versities. 

Association of Independent Colleges and 
Schools. 

Association of Research Libraries. 

Association of Urban Universities. 

Colorado Department of Education. 

Committee of Private University Students. 

Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Council for American Private Education. 

Council for Educational Development and 
Research. 

Council for Exceptional Children. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Council of Great City Schools. 

Council of Independent Colleges of Vir- 
ginia. 

Council of State Administrators of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Detroit Board of Education. 

Educational Testing Service. 

Georgetown University. 

Hispanic Higher Education Coalition. 

International Reading Association. 

McGraw Hill, Inc. 

Michigan Department of Education. 

Mid-American Association of EOP Person- 
nel. 

National Association for Bilingual Educa- 
tion. 

National Association for Equal Opportuni- 
ty in Higher Education. 

National Association of 
School Principals. 

National Association of Federally Impact- 
ed Schools. 

National Association of Independent Col- 
leges and Universities. 

National Association of Private Schools 
for Exceptional Children. 

National Association of School Psycholo- 
gists. 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

National Association of State Boards of 
Education. 


University 
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National Association of State Directors of 
Special Education. 

National Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges. 

National Association of Student Financial 
Aid Officers. 

National Audio-Visual Association. 

National Committee for School Desegre- 
gation. 

National Council of Educational Opportu- 
nity Associations. 

National Council of La Raza. 

National Education Association. 

National Parent Teacher Association. 

National Organization of Black University 
and College Students. 

National School Boards Association. 

New York City Board of Education. 

New York State Department of Education. 

Princeton University. 

Project on Equal Educational Rights. 

Rochester City School District. 

Speech Communication Association. 

State Higher Education Executive Offi- 
cers. 

United Negro College Fund. 

United States Student Association. 

University of Missouri. 

Washington Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
DIVISION OF GOVERNMENTAL RE- 
LATIONS, 

Washington, D.C., April 27, 1983. 
Hon, Ernest F. HOLLINGS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HoLLINGS:; During debate on 
the Senate Budget Resolution next week, 
Senator Hollings intends to offer an amend- 
ment to permit some restoration of funding 
for federal education programs, including 
student aid. 

On behalf of the American Council on 
Education, representing the nation’s col- 
leges and universities, I urge you to vote for 
Senator Hollings’ amendment. It would 
raise the ceiling for higher education pro- 
grams by some $700 million and permit an 
additional 500,000 student awards, assuming 
increases of $600 million for Pell Grants, 
$85 million for Supplemental Grants, and 
smaller increases for Direct Loans, State 
Student Incentive Grants, TRIO, and Devel- 
oping Institutions. 

Without such increases, the value of stu- 
dent aid would continue its serious erosion 
due to failure to keep pace with inflation in 
recent years. From fiscal year 1980 through 
fiscal year 1983, need-based federal aid has 
already declined 23 percent in constant dol- 
lars. 

We urge your support of the Hollings 
amendment, and your opposition to any 
amendments which would cut education 
funding. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES B. SAUNDERS, Jr., 
Vice President 
for Governmental Relations. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE UNIVERSITIES AND 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1983. 
Dear SENATOR: I am writing in behalf of 
the 140 member institutions of the National 
Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges (NASULGC) to ask for your 
vote in favor of an amendment to be offered 
by Sen. Hollings to the First Concurrent 
Budget Resolution for fiscal year 1984. The 
Hollings amendment would increase the 
budget ceiling in Function 500 by $700 mil- 
lion for Higher education programs and 
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$600 million for elementary/secondary edu- 
cation programs. 

For higher education, the Committee-re- 
ported resolution assumes a freeze at fiscal 
year 1983 levels. Need-based student aid pro- 
grams, such as Pell Grants, Supplemental 
Grants, and National Direct Student Loans 
have already been cut by 23 percent in real 
terms between fiscal year 1980 and fiscal 
year 1983. Freezing them at this level for 
another year translates into another 5 per- 
cent real cut. The Hollings amendment 
would set fiscal year 1984 higher education 
funding about 15 percent above fiscal year 
1980, thereby only partially restoring the 
purchasing power of student aid dollars that 
has been eroded over the last three years. 

Restoration of student aid funding is of 
vital importance to low and moderate- 
income students who are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to finance a college education. 
While student aid funding has declined, tui- 
tions at state universities jumped by 32 per- 
cent between Fall 1980 and Fall 1982. Needy 
students at public institutions already faced 
an average unmet financial need of $443 for 
dependent students in the Fall of 1981. 

Freshmen enrollments in both private and 
public four-year institutions declined this 
year, largely as a result of reductions in stu- 
dent aid. At NASULGC institutions, fresh- 
men enrollment dropped by 1.7 percent, 
while at historically black land-grant insti- 
tutions, the freshmen decline was 7.4 per- 
cent. 

To confirm that federal support of worth- 
while and needy students is both appropri- 
ate and widely accepted, the National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education while 
stating the federal government's role in edu- 
cation includes providing student financial 
assistance,“ said. Very clearly, the public 
understands the primary importance of edu- 
cation as the foundation for a satisfying 
life, an enlightened and civil society, a 
strong economy, and a secure nation.” A 
recent Gallup Poll placed funding for educa- 
tion above health care, welfare, and military 
defense. 

In order to maintain the bipartisan com- 
mitment of the Congress that students 
should not be denied a college education 
due to financial need, I ask you once again 
to note that a vote in favor of the Hollings 
amendment to increase funding for educa- 
tion programs is an affirmative commitment 
to the future of this country. 

Sincerely, 


ROBERT L. CLODIUS, 
President. 
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To: Research Universities Network Mem- 
bers. 

From: ACE, AAU, NASULGC Legislative 
Staffs. 

Date: April 26, 1983. 

Subject: Action Needed on Senate Budget 
Resolution, 


Your help is needed to assure that the 
fiscal year 1984 Budget Resolution permits 
some restoration in funding of federal stu- 
dent aid programs. 

During Senate debate on the Budget Res- 
olution, which will begin within a few days, 
Senator Ernest Hollings (D-SC) will offer a 
floor amendment to increase the ceilings for 
elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion above the fiscal year 1983 spending 
levels assumed in the Resolution reported 
by the Senate Budget Committee. A vote on 
the Hollings amendment may come as soon 
as Tuesday, May 3, or Wednesday, May 4. 

It is important to call your Senators im- 
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mediately to urge their support of the Hol- 
lings amendment. (Also urge their opposi- 
tion to any amendments to cut education 
funding.) 

The Hollings amendment would raise the 
ceiling for higher education programs by 
over $700 million. It would permit increases 
of $600 million for Pell Grants, $85 million 
for Supplemental Grants, $18 million for 
Direct Loans, $17 million for State Student 
Incentive Grants, and slight increases for 
the TRIO programs and Title III. 

Unless the ceilings for these programs are 
raised, student aid funding for fiscal year 
1984 could not exceed fiscal year 1983 
levels—which in constant dollar terms al- 
ready represent a cut of 23 percent since 
fiscal year 1980. The House-passed budget 
resolution would permit a $650 million in- 
crease in student aid programs. 


ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1983. 

DEAR Senator: During debate on the 
Senate Budget resolution next week, you 
will be asked to vote on an amendment of- 
fered by Senator Hollings to permit restora- 
tion of some funding for federal education 
programs. Senator Hollings’ amendment has 
bipartisan support, in recognition of the 
fact that the value of federal student aid 
has declined 23 percent in constant dollars 
since fiscal year 1980. 

On behalf of the Association of Catholic 
Colleges and Universities, representing 218 
institutions of higher education in the 
United States, I urge you to support the 
Hollings amendment and to oppose any at- 
tempts to cut education funding even fur- 
ther. Your support will permit funding for 
an additional 500,000 awards to students 
with demonstrated financial need, and will 
clearly demonstrate your belief that access 
to higher education is essential to our na- 
tion’s future. 

Thank you for your attention to this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
ALIcE GALLIN, 
Executive Director. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
JESUIT COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1983. 
Hon. SENATORS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS: Due to time constraints, 
we, unfortunately, were unable to address 
each of you individually and properly. We 
hope you understand this situation in view 
of the issue at stake. 

As you are aware, the Senate is expected 
to vote on the fiscal year 1984 Budget Reso- 
lution next week, possibly on May 4. Sena- 
tor Hollings will introduce an amendment to 
raise the funding levels for education, in- 
cluding about $750,000,000 for Title IV Stu- 
dent Aid programs. 

We urge your support of this amendment. 
Simply to leave these aid programs funded 
at current levels would continue to reduce 
educational opportunities for needy stu- 
dents, particularly the ability to choose an 
appropriate institution and program. 

Thank you for your consideration. On 
behalf of the Association of Jesuit Colleges 
and Universities, we urge your support. 

Respectively, 

Rev. WILLIAM McInnes, S. J., 
President. 
JOSEPH KANE, 
Vice President. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. I commend these 
organizations, not just for their sup- 
port but their self-discipline. They re- 
alize we are in trouble. They are locat- 
ed all over this country and under- 
stand the need for fiscal restraint. 


Necessarily, if I am having difficulty 
trying to hold the line on spending 
and I cut back programs because I 
cannot print money, but there is a re- 
source in the land, namely, this Con- 
gress, that can print the money, then, 
in fairness to my particular interest, to 
my responsibilities, I must come to 
Washington asking for help in financ- 
ing these particular programs. 


Mr. President, our distinguished 
chairman of the Education Commit- 
tee, Senator STAFFORD, went down a 
list I have here, a specific list, of each 
one of the particular assumptions in 
the resolution and the increase plus a 
description. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
information be printed in the RECORD 
at this particular point. 


There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Our amendment adds funding to the First 
Concurrent Budget Resolution for several 
important programs; Title I, Handicapped 
Education, Vocational/Adult Education, 
Chapter 2 Block Grants, Impact Aid, Bilin- 
gual Education, and the new Math and Sci- 
ence Program. 


Title I aid to disadvantaged children.— 
Enacted in 1965 to provide financial assist- 
ance to school districts with concentrations 
of children from low-income families, its 
focus has been to provide compensatory 
educational programs that address the spe- 
cial needs of educationally deprived chil- 
dren—primarily for instructional services in 
reading, math and language arts. The De- 
partment of Education reports that only 3 
percent of the total monies spent across the 
“country for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation are Title I monies.” But, “they have 
accounted for almost one-third of per pupil 
expenditures in some of the Nation’s poor- 
est school districts.” Recent studies by the 
department and the National Assessment of 
Education Progress give the program glow- 
ing marks for upgrading math and reading 
achievement scores. The shortcoming of the 
program is, while it serves over 5 million 
students, it is available to less than half of 
the students who are eligible for its valuable 
service. And, adjusting for inflation, the es- 
timated constant dollar funding level for 
Title I has fallen by 21 percent between FY 
1980 and FY 1983. Our amendment would 
allow a funding level in FY 1984 of $3.830 
billion as compared to the Budget Resolu- 
tion level of $3.268 billion—an additional 
$562 million. This increase will allow States 
and localities the flexibility of either in- 
creasing the level of expenditure per child 
served, thereby improving the educational 
services now available to the educationally 
disadvantaged, or increasing the number of 
educationally disadvantaged children who 
participate in the program, or some combi- 
nation of both. Our recommendation would 
increase Federal support to local school dis- 
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tricts faced with the problems of providing 
basic skills development and mathematics 
proficiency to those children who begin 
school with fundamental educational disad- 
vantages. It is estimated that our amend- 
ment will allow an additional 1 million eligi- 
ble students to participate in title 1. 

Handicapped education.—The Education 
of the Handicapped Act was established for 
the purpose of awarding grants to States to 
assist them in providing a “free and appro- 
priate education” to all handicapped chil- 
dren. This program represents the basic ve- 
hicle through which the federal government 
maintains a partnership with the states and 
localities to end the educational neglect of 
handicapped children. Over 4 million handi- 
capped children and youth ages 3 to 21 are 
receiving special education and related serv- 
ices now. Although Federal appropriations 
for this program have increased steadily 
since 1975, the Federal share of the excess 
costs peaked at 12.5 percent in 1979 and cur- 
rently represents 8 percent, well below the 
authorized level of 40 percent. State and 
local districts simply cannot afford the 
extra financial burden o: carrying out the 
Congressional mandate of providing free 
public education in as normal a setting as 
possible for every handicapped child. We 
must live up to our obligation and provide 
the funding necessary to assist the states in 
this important endeavor. Our amendment 
would provide an additional $40 million for 
handicapped education over the level pro- 
vided in the Budget Resolution. An increase 
in funding for the Education of the Handi- 
capped program would result in an increase 
in the overall Federal contribution for the 
excess costs of educating a handicapped 
child. 

Vocational and adult education.—Voca- 
tional education programs provide educa- 
tion, training and basic instruction needed 
by persons to successfully compete and ad- 
vance in the labor market. Vocational edu- 
cation is currently able to work closely with 
business, labor, and government to meet the 
training needs of the workplace. Enroll- 
ments in vocational education have in- 
creased by more than 85 percent in the last 
10 years, with current enrollment totaling 
16.5 million secondary, post-secondary, and 
adult students. Although federal funding of 
vocational education has increased in abso- 
lute dollars, the Federal share of total 
spending has declined from 19 percent to 
approximately 10 percent during the same 
period. With unprecedented long-term un- 
employment and the need of specialized 
skills in the emerging high-tech industries 
we cannot afford to weaken this network. 

Adult Education programs provide educa- 
tional opportunities to adults 16 years of 
age and over to complete their secondary 
education and services or instruction for 
adults whose inability to speak, read or 
write the English language constitutes a 
substantial impairment to their ability to 
get or retain employment. More than 2.1 
million adults enroll annually in these pro- 
grams. However, the potential target popu- 
lation of adults who have not finished high 
school or its equivalency is in excess of 53 
million and the number of adults who lack 
the basic skills to cope with the every day 
demands of this technological society is 
more than 20 million. Here, too, is a pro- 
gram whose positive results more than com- 
pensate their cost to the federal govern- 
ment. Thousands of adults benefiting from 
adult education programs are removed from 
public assistance, employed or promoted, 
and become contributors to society. 
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The world of work is changing rapidly and 
it is absolutely critical that people be pre- 
pared with skills that will enable them to 
compete and succeed in the job market. The 
President has proposed consolidating Voca- 
tional Education and Adult Education into a 
block grant and funding the two at $500 mil- 
lion. My amendment does not assume this 
consolidation and provides a funding level 
of $948 million for the two programs. By 
providing $948 million for vocational/adult 
education in FY 1984, programs for special 
populations such as the handicapped, disad- 
vantaged and limited-English proficient, 
who traditionally have high unemployment 
rates, would be expanded and improved. In 
addition, States and localities would receive 
the necessary financing to maintain success- 
ful programs and to initiate new programs 
to meet the challenge of developing a com- 
petent and modernized work force for 
today’s rapidly changing economy. 

Chapter 2 State block grants.—Chapter 2 
Block Grants provide funding to state and 
local education agencies for a wide variety 
of educational improvement purposes from 
special programs for the gifted to career 
education and teacher education. Enacted in 
1981, this program replaced 28 categorical 
programs previously funded at $760 million. 
The total number of beneficiaries is about 
45 million but the low level of funding for 
the program, $479.5 million in FY 1983, 
means that projects provide very modest as- 
sistance to a large number of children or 
measurable assistance to a particular group. 
In addition, enactment of this consolidation 
under the severely reduced funding level 
has meant competition among diverse previ- 
ously funded programs for shrinking funds. 
For example, local education agencies now 
find themselves choosing between funds for 
library materials or desegregation assist- 
ance. Our recommendation of $528 million 
would reverse the funding decline these ac- 
tivities have experienced since FY 1980. It 
would provide States and localities with ad- 
ditional financial flexibility to adjust ele- 
mentary and secondary education programs 
to the changing educational needs of our so- 
ciety, and to develop and expand programs 
ensuring that students have the basic mini- 
mal skills needed to be educated citizens in 
our society. Funds may also be used to pur- 
chase and utilize modern instructional 
equipment, including microcomputers, or to 
encourage and enhance the process of 
school desegregation. This amount would 
also provide more funds to the Secretary of 
Education to invest in education programs 
of national priority—programs which would 
identify areas in education where deficien- 
cies exist and where national leadership 
could avert future crises in our educational 
system. 


IMPACT AID 


The impact aid program provides funds 
for current operating expenses and con- 
struction assistance to compensate school 
districts for the costs of educating children 
when school enrollments and local revenues 
have been adversely affected by Federal ac- 
tivities. Payments for the cost of educating 
children who reside and/or whose parents 
work on Federal property, or are in the uni- 
formed services, as well as children who 
reside on Indian lands or in federally subsi- 
dized low-rent housing, constitute the ma- 
jority of this program. The number of chil- 
dren served under this program has been re- 
duced from nearly 2.4 million in FY 1980 to 
2 million in FY 1983, and the number of dis- 
tricts receiving assistance have decreased 
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from 4,300 to 2,000 between FY 1980 and FY 
1983. Our amendment would provide fund- 
ing for 3,320 school districts. 

Since recipient school districts use the 
impact aid assistance for general operating 
costs rather than serving only federally-af- 
fected children, decreases in the impact aid 
program could only be offset by increasing 
or redirecting local revenues or reducing 
staff and educational services. Our recom- 
mendation of $535 million for FY 1984 
would help minimize the fiscal inequities 
and deficiencies resulting from and caused 
by both the presence of a tax-exempt Feder- 
al lands and the burden of providing public 
education to children who reside on Federal 
property or whose parents work on Federal 
property, and partially reverse a steady de- 
cline of payments to recipient school dis- 
tricts since FY 1981. 

Bilingual education.—The federal bilin- 
gual education program was developed to 
assist local education agencies in meeting 
the special educational needs of children 
with the limited ability to speak, read, write, 
or understand English. In school year 1980- 
1981, approximately 322,000 limited or non- 
English proficient children participated in 
nearly 600 federally-financed bilingual 
projects. In contrast, in the current school 
year, (1982-1983), approximately 188,300 
children, less than half as many, are being 
served in about 355 projects. Thus, propor- 
tionately fewer projects and consequently 
fewer students are participating in the bilin- 
gual education programs due to funding re- 
ductions. The Department of Education es- 
timates that there are some 3.6 million non- 
English speaking school children in the 
United States—obviously this figure repre- 
sents a substantial number of children not 
receiving these services and the number of 
affected children is expected to continue to 
rise. Our amendment would provide $148 
million for bilingual education, an increase 
of $10 million over the Budget Resolution 
and would achieve, in addition to serving 
nearly 13,000 more students, several impor- 
tant goals: 

1. increasing the number of limited- and 
non-English proficient children who could 
benefit from bilingual education programs; 

2. providing States and localities with the 
necessary assistance to build their capacity 
to deliver quality bilingual education in 
order to accommodate the increasing por- 
tion of language-minority children in the 
total school-age population. (The Depart- 
ment of Education estimates that by the 
year 2000, language minority children will 
increase by 40 percent while the overall 
school-aged population will increase by 16 
percent); and 

3. providing needed financial resources to 
those localities with highest concentrations 
of limited-English proficient children, 
which are often those areas relatively 
unable to afford bilingual education pro- 
grams. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


Our amendment provides a restoration in 
funding for several important higher educa- 
tion programs: Pell Grant, College Work 
Study, Supplemental Educational Opportu- 
nity Grants (SEOG), State Student Incen- 
tive Grants (SSIG), National Direct Student 
Loans (NDSL), Trio Programs, and 
Strengthening Developing Institutions 
(Title III). By raising the ceiling for higher 
education as we provide in our amendment, 
it would permit an additional 500,000 stu- 
dent awards. 

Pell grants.—The buying power of the Pell 
Grant for needy students has declined dras- 
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tically over the last three years. In fiscal 
year 1980, the $1750 maximum award repre- 
sented 40 percent of the average cost of at- 
tendance at all institutions—although only 
25 percent of the cost of students attending 
independent institutions. By fiscal year 1983 
the maximum award grew to $1800 and 
unless that level is increased for fiscal year 
1984 it will meet only 27 percent of the aver- 
age cost of attendance—and only 16 percent 
of the average cost for students at inde- 
pendent institutions. Students from needy 
backgrounds will find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to attend college. 

The $3.0 billion included in our amend- 
ment would allow for a fully-funded Pell 
Grant program with a maximum award of 
$2100 paying 60 percent of education costs. 
This $2100 maximum award, while less than 
the $2500 authorized for fiscal year 1984 by 
the Education Amendments of 1980, would 
provide for approximately 2.7 million recipi- 
ents, 600,000 more students than the Ad- 
ministration’s budget request, restoring the 
number served in fiscal year 1980. Addition- 
ally, our amendment will serve over 300,000 
more than provided for in the Budget Reso- 
lution. 

College work study.—The purpose of the 
college work-study program is to provide 
part-time employment opportunities for stu- 
dents with financial need. The college work- 
study program, a federal-institution cost 
sharing partnership, is popular both with 
students and the higher education institu- 
tions they attend. Not only does the pro- 
gram help students meet their college ex- 
penses, but participants also receive training 
and experience in their selected course of 
study through their part-time jobs. Still 
other students are employed under the pro- 
gram to support various campus services 
and activities that the institutions might 
not otherwise be able to provide. Our 
amendment will provide $640 million for 
College Work Study—a $100 million in- 
crease over the level provided in the Budget 
Resolution. This level will provide 160,000 
additional self-help job opportunities—or a 
total of over 1 million. And it will do much 
to enable needy students to continue their 
higher education. 

Supplemental educational opportunity 
grants.—The SEOG Program is targeted on 
undergraduate students with substantial fi- 
nancial need and is especially critical for 
students attending higher-priced public and 
independent institutions and single parents 
who are resuming their higher education or 
seeking retraining. Approximately 70 per- 
cent of the SEOG funds are awarded to stu- 
dents with family incomes of less than 
$15,000 per year. This program's effective- 
ness also has been substantially eroded in 
the past three years, even though data from 
the Department of Education's latest 
Annual Evaluation Report notes that the 
SEOG Program continues to target its 
funds on lower income students to a greater 
degree than most aid programs. 

The $440 million contained in our amend- 
ment would provide a supplemental grant to 
approximately 765,000 needy students in FY 
1984, thus reversing the current trend that 
has seen approximately 25,000 students 
dropped from the program since 1980. 

State student incentive grants.—This pro- 
gram is a Federal-State cost sharing part- 
nership, encouraging States to develop or 
expand grant assistance to students with 
“substantial financial need“ and contribute 
toward the goal of equality of educational 
opportunity. The Administration would 
eliminate this program while our amend- 
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ment would provide $77 million—$17 million 
more than provided in the Budget Resolu- 
tion and the same level allowed in the Rec- 
onciliation Act. 

A decrease in funding would force most 
States to reduce total student aid and some 
States would eliminate student aid entirely 
for lack of adequate State funding. And still 
other States would have to reduce the size 
of grants or tighten student eligibility. 
SSIG is a need-based program with substan- 
tial participation of low-income students, 
and, reduction would be felt hardest by this 
segment of the population. Our amendment 
would take the other road by providing 
60,000 more student awards next year than 
were made this year, the same number of 
awards as were made in 1981-82. 

National direct student loans.—This pro- 
gram was created to stimulate and assist in 
the establishment and maintenance of re- 
volving funds at institutions of higher edu- 
cation for the purpose of making low-inter- 
est loans to needy students. By providing 
long-term, low interest loans to financially 
needy students, this federal-institutional 
matching program has offered a system of 
credit to those persons who have difficulty 
securing loans from commercial lenders. Re- 
volving funds have developed at colleges 
through prior and current year loan repay- 
ments. The federal capital contribution per- 
mits institutions that have not yet achieved 
revolving fund status to make new awards. 
Last year’s federal capital contribution of 
$179 million provides for 255,000 new 
awards. Our recommendation of $202 mil- 
lion, the CBO current services estimate, will 
continue to meet the needs of low-income 
students by allowing an estimated 255,000 
new awards to be made next year. 

TRIO.—The TRIO programs; such as 
Upward Bound, provide important outreach, 
counseling and tutoring services to encour- 
age attendance and retention and to im- 
prove academic performance of low income 
disadvantaged students whose parents did 
not have the opportunity to attend college. 
The proposed increase of $15.3 million (to 
$170 million) is within limits of the Omini- 
bus Reconciliation Act of 1981 and would 
enable the program to reach 57,000 more 
disadvantaged students who need special as- 
sistance to complete their education. 

Between FY 80 and FY 83, TRIO lost 29 
percent of its funding in real dollars. In 
1980 dollars, the FY 83 TRIO appropriation 
is equivalent to $109.8 million. 

Title III. -The Strengthening Developing 
Institutions program provides grants to ap- 
proximately 455 postsecondary institutions 
with high percentages of students receiving 
federal need-based aid and low average edu- 
cational and general expenditures. The 
grants may be used to improve academic 
quality, institutional management and fiscal 
stability of these institutions to enable 
them to become more viable. The proposed 
increase of $5 million in our amendment 
would match the Administration’s funding 
request and would increase the value of 
each grant award. 

New math and science program.—Legisla- 
tion creating a program to meet critical 
needs in providing math and science instruc- 
tion—the Education for Economic Security 
Act—is before committee. It would author- 
ize $400 million for each of the fiscal years 
1984 and 1985. Our amendment assumes en- 
actment of such a measure and provides 
$400 million in funding for FY 1984. 

The President has called for such a pro- 
gram. Leading educators point out the need 
for such a program. Because of the growing 
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shortage of math and science teachers, the 
declining achievement levels of students and 
the need for improved computer literacy in 
the work place, America’s economic and 
technological position in the world market- 
place is imperiled. The most critical problem 
to overcome is the shortage of qualified 
math and science teachers. Currently 22 
percent of the teaching posts in mathemat- 
ics nationwide are unfilled and five times as 
many math and science teachers leave the 
teaching profession for other jobs as leave 
due to retirement. The legislation under 
consideration is designed to strengthen pro- 
grams to retrain current teachers and new 
ones. Our amendment will provide for the 
necessary funding to get this important first 
step program underway. A solution to the 
math and science teacher shortage will take 
a longer-term effort, but it is important that 
we begin this effort in a significant way and 
a timely manner. Our amendment achieves 
that goal. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. There is no guaran- 
tee that these particular amounts, our 
assumptions, will find that result in 
treatment by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We all know we are not a line 
itemized committee. That is up to the 
Appropriations Committee. 

This is what the education organiza- 
tions are saying in their negotiations. 
They have done a lot of hard work 
over the past 5 weeks, meeting here in 
Washington saying, give a little bit 
more here. I want more but I will give 
up more on the others.” I have never 
seen a better disciplined and better or- 
ganized effort in trying to put forth a 
realistic figure, trying, of course, to 
gain the most support. 

Individual Senators interested in 
particular programs like myself, title I 
for the disadvantaged, know what 
good it will do. We know of the Na- 
tional Assessment of Education and 
Progress and the Department of Edu- 
cation saying that this will increase 
the math achievement level of the dis- 
advantaged students it serves. Title I 
is tremendously successful. The prob- 
lem is less than 50 percent of those eli- 
gible receive its services. 

That $500 million we assume for 
title I, I say to Senator Gorton, I 
know what it will do. I have seen that 
93 percent dropout rate turn, if you 
please, to an 87 percent completion 
rate in my State of South Carolina. 
That is billions and billions of dollars 
in advancement. It is an investment 
worth every dime we have spent. 

If the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa was here I would tell my Mar- 
shalltown story. They have a magnifi- 
cent school and schools, plural. 

In Iowa, I have traveled there, I 
have talked to the Education Associa- 
tion. And I can feel immediately the 
feeling of the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey as he looks upon his 
city that he mentioned, and as the 
Senator from Mississippi looks upon 
his schools. 

We do not see that situation. Bless 
them. They have hardship in Mar- 
shalltown. I have talked to the labor 
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groups in that town. I do not mean to 
say everybody is employed, but when 
it comes to the schools I have never 
seen any better than at Marshalltown. 
There are wonderful art courses and 
courses of every description. And the 
disadvantaged? I am sure they must 
have some but not in the depth and 
amount of Newark, N.J., or down in 
Mississippi, or down in South Caroli- 
na. 

This is the kind of problem that we 
feel very keenly. Do not come up here 
and give me a means test for education 
when you have not gotten an MX mis- 
sile and you are ready to put $40 bil- 
lion into that and it has not worked 
yet, and I hope it never does. Give me 
money for proven programs such as 
title I. It is a winner. 

The fact of the matter is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to refer to the direct 
result of our amendment. It will be a 
reversal to the enrollment declines in 
higher education for the first time. It 
will amount to a reversal in the trend; 
quality education is becoming avail- 
able only to the wealthy; a reversal, 
with high unemployment rates among 
our youth, particularly minority youth 
who look in vain for jobs because they 
cannot afford higher education or do 
not possess the skills for jobs. 

When we correlate private and 
public, elementary, secondary, and 
higher, Republican and Democrat, 
North, South, East, and West, in an 
educational effort to respond to that 
crisis in America—or “a nation at 
risk.“ as it is entitled, when you realize 
we have a nation at risk, then, Mr. 
President, you see the reality and a re- 
sponse—and a very minimal response 
at that. 

In reality, were it not for the $200 
million that is forward funded of the 
impact aid that is not to be spent for 2 
years, and without the $230 million in- 
cluded now for math and science, the 
budget resolution would be below cur- 
rent policy, not an increase. 

Finally, in appealing on a bipartisan 
basis, look at what really impacts upon 
this particular Senator, because we 
know that the Secretary of Education 
was sworn in to abolish his depart- 
ment. He appointed a distinguished 
group. That distinguished group, and I 
am reading now from page 32 of the 
recommendations, talks not of abolish- 
ing the Federal role in education. I am 
reading from the Secretary's own re- 
sults and report: 

The Federal Government, in cooperation 
with States and localities, should help meet 
the needs of key groups of students such as 
the gifted and talented, the socioeconomi- 
cally disadvantaged, minority and language 
minority students, and the handicapped. In 
combination these groups include both na- 
tional resources and the Nation's youth who 
are most at risk. 

In addition, we believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment's role includes several functions of 
national consequence that States and local- 
ities alone are unlikely to be able to meet: 
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protecting constitutional and civil rights for 
students and school personnel; collecting 
data, statistics, and information about edu- 
cation generally; supporting curriculum im- 
provement and research on teaching, learn- 
ing, and the management of schools; sup- 
porting teacher training in areas of critical 
shortage or key national needs; and provid- 
ing student financial assistance and re- 
search and graduate training. We believe 
the assistance of the Federal Government 
should be provided with a minimum of ad- 
ministrative burden and intrusiveness. 

The Federal Government has the primary 
responsibility to identify the national inter- 
est in education. It should also help fund 
and support efforts to protect and promote 
that interest. 

There is a complete 180-degree turn- 
around from the expert commission of 
the Secretary of Education and his 
Department, sworn to abolish the Fed- 
eral role in education. 

Mr. President, I hail this particular 
measure. Now is not the time for parti- 
sanship. Now is the time to join ranks 
and quit pick, pick, picking about you 
cannot prove what good is done, be- 
cause I can. 

Then, why did you not ask for more? 
Because you cannot satisfy the appe- 
tite of the NEA? 

They may have an appetite, but they 
are not as greedy and hoggish as the 
Department of Defense. The NEA is a 
fine organization and is dedicated to 
improvings the Nation’s educational 
program as any group I know. They 
have done a remarkable job, as have 
the many others I have listed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from 
South Carolina by the Senator from 
Florida has expired. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I think that is a 
good stopping point. I think I have 
made my point. I yield back to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I strongly 
support this amendment to add $1.5 
billion to the level of funding for edu- 
cation reported by the Budget Com- 
mittee. I commend the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), and 
his cosponsors for their efforts in de- 
veloping this carefully crafted and fis- 
cally responsible amendment. 

I would also like to be a cosponsor of 
it, and I shall ask unanimous consent 
at the close of my statement that I 
may be added as a cosponsor. 

During the last 2% years, I have 
often taken the floor to express my 
concern about the drastic cuts in edu- 
cational programs proposed by the 
current administration. These cuts in 
funding, combined with substantive 
policy changes over the last few years, 
have done severe damage to the Amer- 
ican education system. This damage 
has been done in the face of mounting 
evidence that our Nation is falling 
behind in its efforts to educate its citi- 
zens. We have cut funds and programs 
despite growing functional illiteracy 
among children and adults; despite a 
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serious decline in standardized test re- 
Sults; despite the need for greatly 
strengthened mathematics and science 
programs; despite reports from em- 
ployers that workers are not adequate- 
ly equipped or trained in today's so- 
phisticated technologies. 

Last week, the National Commission 
on Educational Excellence issued its 
report reiterating these problems, and 
affirming the urgency of a renewed 
national commitment to the education 
of our people. That report eloquently 
reminds us of the interrelationships 
between the education we give our 
children, the continued learning of our 
adults, our position in the world econ- 
omy, our national defense, and the 
social and economic well-being of our 
citizens. 

The Hollings amendment is a first 
step in redressing the damage done to 
vital education programs during the 
last 2% years. The amendment looks 
carefully at those programs which 
have been cut in the past several 
years, and restores a total of $1.5 bil- 
lion in funding. These programs ad- 
dress our commitment to the educa- 
tion of all our people, poor as well as 
rich, adult as well as child; and they 
acknowledge the critical need for ac- 
celerated efforts in the math and sci- 
ence fields. 

This amendment is a fiscally respon- 
sible investment, as Mr. ANDREWS Said 
a few minutes ago, in the future of our 
Nation, and especially in our future 
position in the world economy. I urge 
my colleagues to support the Hollings 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my name be added as a co- 
sponsor of the Hollings amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 

out objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
support the Hollings-Stafford amend- 
ment to the budget resolution. This 
amendment, which I am cosponsoring, 
would add $1.5 billion for education. 

Last week the President’s Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education issued 
an important report. Titled A Nation 
at Risk,“ it puts the issue in perspec- 
tive. 

While I would not agree with every 
point in the Commission’s report, its 
message is timely and significant. 

Education is an investment, not a 
luxury. 

It is an investment in our children, 
our economy, our security, and our 
future. 

This investment must not be ne- 
glected in a world of foreign competi- 
tion and fast-paced change. 

In the fifties, the United States pro- 
duced over 50 percent of the world’s 
gross national product. Today our 
share has dropped to slightly over 20 
percent. 

Foreign competition is rising. One in 
seven American jobs depends on our 
ability to sell abroad. 
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Meanwhile, over 11 million Ameri- 
cans are jobless. Many of them have 
lost their jobs to foreign competition. 
Many American consumers have 
chosen to buy products made abroad, 
instead of similar products made in 
America. We have to change that. 

To quote from the Commission's 
report: 

Our once unchallenged preeminence in 
commerce, industry, science, and technologi- 
cal innovation is being overtaken by com- 
petitors throughout the world. 

We have to meet that competition. 
To compete, we need an educational 
system that is second to none. 

Not long ago, the Japanese Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry 
released a document describing their 
plans for the 198078. 

I would like to quote a passage: 

It is extremely important for Japan to 
make the most of her brain resources, to de- 
velop creative technologies of her own, to 
maintain and develop her industries’ inter- 
national superiority. 

I would note that the inevitable 
effect of such superiority, should it be 
attained, would be a greater number of 
unemployed Americans. 

The Japanese economic system is 
different from ours. There are politi- 
cal and cultural differences as well. I 
would not emulate the regidity of the 
Japanese educational system. Howev- 
er, to their credit, the Japanese have 
placed a tremendous emphasis on the 
development of human talent through 
education and training. 

The kids they educate today will be 


competing against our kids tomorrow. 

This week our special trade repre- 
sentative, Ambassador William Brock, 
compared the Japanese and American 
educational system. Here is some of 
what he said: 


Surveys have shown that 13 percent of all 
15-year-old high school students in America 
could not perform reading tasks designated 
as “functional”, 28 percent could not answer 
questions testing literal comprehension" of 
what they read, and 10 percent could not 
write prose deemed marginally acceptable. 

One half of all U.S. high school students 
do not study math or science beyond the 
10th grade. Only 1 in 10 American students 
is studying physics—1 in 12 is studying cal- 
culus; 53 percent could not write a letter, 
and could not solve simple problems involv- 
ing applied math. 

This survey did not include the 26 percent 
that had dropped out of high school. 

Compare that with Japan. There, 95 per- 
cent of Japanese teenagers graduate from 
high school as opposed to 74 percent in the 
United States. Japanese students are in ses- 
sion 5% days a week with more weeks to the 
school year than U.S. schools. 

The result is that the graduate of a Japa- 
nese high school accrues approximately 4 
more full years of total primary and second- 
ary education than the U.S. high school 
graduate. 

Mr. President, the words of Ambas- 
sador Brock should command our at- 
tention. I repeat, we do not want the 
rigidity and pressure of Japanese edu- 
cation. However, we have to do better 
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than we have been doing. We have to 
strengthen our educational system. 

I would add that education is impor- 
tant to our national security. I am 
privileged to sit on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. I am constantly 
reminded that national security is 
more than bullets and bombs. 

National security is enhanced by an 
economy that is neither dependent on 
foreign manufacturers nor fearful of 
foreign competition. 

National security is enhanced by a 
growing economy that can finance a 
strong, sustained, economically feasi- 
ble, and politically acceptable defense 
program. 

National security is enhanced by 
educating the people to create and op- 
erate the modern weapons for the 
modern military. 

For several reasons, then, I believe it 
was a mistake to reduce funding for 
education. 

In 1980, the budget for the Depart- 
ment of Education was $15.6 billion. 
To maintain the 1980 level of pro- 
grams, including the cost of inflation, 
we would need to spend about $22 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1984. 

Yet the administration is requesting 
well under $14 billion. I think this is a 
serious mistake. 

In 1980, we spent over $190 million 
on bilingual education, which is par- 
ticularly important to my home State 
of New Mexico. The administration is 
requesting under half that amount for 
fiscal year 1984. I think this, as well, is 
a serious mistake. 

In fact, the administration has 
worked to reduce education funding 
for a host of programs. If this contin- 
ues, I fear we will pay the price for a 
long time to come. 

I hope my colleagues will support 
the Hollings-Stafford amendment. 

By adding $1.5 billion for education, 
the amendment will send a message of 
support to teachers, students, and par- 
ents alike. It is fiscally sound. Even if 
it passes, the full impact of the budget 
cuts will not have been reversed. It is 
bipartisan, with support from both 
sides of the aisle. 

The amendment would add $500 bil- 
lion, above the Budget Committee pro- 
posal, for elementary and secondary 
education. 

I would add $200 million, to allow a 
new math and science education pro- 
gram totaling $400 million for fiscal 
year 1984. I believe that this is espe- 
cially important, to my home State 
and the Nation, at a time of technolog- 
ical advance and foreign competition. 
Today the Japanese produce over 
twice as many engineers as we do, as a 
percentage of the population. We 
must change this. 

The amendment would add $800 mil- 
lion for support of higher education. 

Ph. D’s in the sciences are down 
from the peak level of the 1970's. In 
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physics, astronomy, chemistry, com- 
puter sciences, and other fields they 
are down between 25 and 40 percent. 

We must produce more doctorates 
and employ the highest standards. 
They would improve the research ca- 
pability of private industry. They 
would strengthen our defense industry 
and our military’s ability to develop ef- 
fective, technologically advanced 
weaponry. They would provide the 
teachers that are needed in classrooms 
across the Nation. 

The amendment would budget $148 
million for bilingual education. This is 
about $53 million above the adminis- 
tration request, and is urgently needed 
in New Mexico and elsewhere. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I think 
this amendment is particularly impor- 
tant. Money alone is not the answer. 
The amendment is a small part of the 
answer to a most difficult problem. It 
is, however, a statement of commit- 
ment to improving the quality of edu- 
cation. 

All Americans must be part of the 
solution. Parents, teachers and stu- 
dents will have to work hard and work 
together. We should support them. 

Despite our problems, there is 
reason for optimism. We live in the 
strongest Nation on Earth, and the 
most productive. Time and again we 
have faced our difficulties and over- 
come them. 

Since 1979, there were 42 Nobel 
Prizes awarded and 22 went to Ameri- 
cans. Only one went to a citizen of 
Japan. None were awarded to Soviets. 

We can build on our strengths, de- 
veloping genius in the laboratories, 
skills in the workplace, and excellence 
in the classroom. 

I hope my colleagues will see fit to 
support this amendment, which I be- 
lieve is a modest but significant step in 
the right direction. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
think it is quite appropriate for us to 
be discussing Federal funding for edu- 
cation only a few days after the Na- 
tional Commission on Excellence in 
Education issued its final report. The 
Commission throughout its report em- 
phasized the important role that the 
Federal Government must play to 
insure that our Nation possesses a 
quality educational system. 

According to the Commission: 

It is essential—especially in a period of 
long-term decline in educational achieve- 
ment—for government at all levels to affirm 
its responsibility for nurturing the Nation's 
intellectual capital. 

More specifically, 
concluded: 

The Federal Government has the primary 
responsibility to identify the national inter- 
est in education, to help fund and support 
efforts to protect and promote that interest 
and to provide the national leadership. 

But during the Reagan administra- 
tion, we have seen the Federal Gov- 
ernment retreat from its historic ef- 
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forts to improve public education. 
President Reagan has established two 
goals in his education policy: To aid 
private schools at the expense of 
public schools and to cede any Federal 
leadership and support role in educa- 
tion to the States and localities. While 
many of these proposals have been re- 
pudiated repeatedly by this Congress, 
his efforts have shrunk the Federal ef- 
forts in education. 

In terms of real dollars, the title I 
program, which helps the neediest stu- 
dents and has a demonstrated record 
of success, has suffered a 30-percent 
cut since fiscal year 1980. 

In terms of real dollars, the bilingual 
education program, which gives limit- 
ed English proficient students a 
chance at a quality education, has suf- 
fered a 49-percent cut since fiscal year 
1980. 

Since fiscal year 1979, student assist- 
ance has declined by 32 percent in con- 
stant Federal dollars, while the cost of 
tuition for an undergraduate student 
has risen by an average of 30 percent. 

The Hollings-Stafford amendment 
would reverse that trend. The pro- 
grams which are being targeted for an 
increase in funds have a record of suc- 
cess. They have demonstrated that 
Federal efforts can make a difference 
for the student and our country. 

That very conclusion was drawn in a 
Department of Education study re- 
leased in January of this year, per- 
formed by SRI International. Looking 
specifically at the impact of title I, 
Public Law 94-142, bilingual educa- 
tion, vocational education, and the 
three civil rights laws, the study con- 
cluded: 

Federal policies for special populations 
have substantially improved and expanded 
the array of educational services for the in- 
tended target students and that Federal ac- 
tions have made a substantial difference in 
local educational practice and have achieved 
their intended purposes. 

What is at risk in this Nation’s 
promise to its citizens—that all, re- 
gardless of race or class or economic 
status, are entitled to a fair chance 
and to the tools for developing their 
individual powers of mind and spirit to 
the utmost. 

This amendment will bring us closer 
to fulfilling that promise. That is why 
I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join as a cosponsor of the 
Hollings-Stafford amendment to the 
first budget resolution, adding $1.5 bil- 
lion to the amount we will spend on 
education in this country next year. 

Education, I am sure everyone will 
agree, is one of the key building blocks 
that make up the foundation of this 
great country. It is part of our vital 
economic infrastructure, just as impor- 
tant as our Interstate Highway 
System. And like our highway system 
in recent years, it has come under 
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attack because of its state of disrepair. 
The current debate over math and sci- 
ence education, the comparisons of 
our educational system with those of 
other industrialized countries, both 
friend and foe, and the recent report 
by the National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education, all point to the 
need to reexamine our priorities in the 
area of education. 

This amendment is a substantial 
move to correct the neglect that we 
have shown toward education in the 
past decade. Without strengthening 
education, we will not be able to 
strengthen our country, economically, 
technologically, nor militarily. This is 
the beginning of an attempt to correct 
the harm which has been done, al- 
though we have lost much which 
cannot be recovered. 

This money will be distributed to ex- 
isting programs, programs which have 
been proven effective, but which have 
suffered greatly in the past few years 
under the budget ax. It will benefit a 
wide range of educational programs, at 
all levels from primary schools to in- 
stitutions of higher learning. The 
original goal of this amendment was to 
restore these programs to the fiscal 
year 1980 level of funding, adjusted 
for inflation. But given the restrictive- 
ness of the budget and the massive 
cuts which have occurred in the past 2 
years, this was an impossible task. In- 
stead, only half that amount was in- 
cluded in the amendment. 

I think that we all should take note 
of what has been said by the Commis- 
sion in their report and act now to re- 
store the needed funding to education 
in this country so that our schools will 
be ready to “prepare our children for 
far more effective lives in a far strong- 
er America.” 

I urge all my colleagues to vote for 
the Hollings-Stafford amendment. I. 
too, am concerned about the tightness 
of the Federal budget and the enor- 
mous levels of the deficit, but if we are 
to have a strong America, we must 
have strong education for our future 
leaders. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. President, 
as a cosponsor of the Hollings-Stafford 
amendment to add $1.5 billion to the 
budget resolution for education fund- 
ing, I rise to urge my colleagues to 
adopt the Hollings-Stafford amend- 
ment, which is vital to our national 
educational system. 

Mr. President, we are all aware of 
the findings of the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education, a 
Commission appointed by Education 
Secretary Terrel Bell. This report 
warns us that American education was 
deteriorated so drastically in the past 
two decades that our very future as a 
nation and a people“ is threatened. It 
points to a rising tide of mediocrity 
which has swept over our national 
educational system and reveals some 
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startling statistics, such as the fact 
that about 13 percent of all 17-year- 
olds can be considered functionally il- 
literate and that 23 million American 
adults are also functionally illiterate, 
according to the simplest tests of ev- 
eryday reading, writing, and compre- 
hension. 

I, for one, have always believed that 
the education of our Nation's citizens 
must be one of our highest national 
legislative priorities. This report only 
serves to emphasize the fact that we 
cannot shirk our responsibility in this 
area. We must provide adequate na- 
tional leadership to insure that our 
youth are given the chance they need 
and deserve to become productive and 
contributing members of this society. 
If we fail to assume this leadership, in 
the words of the Commission’s report, 
our Nation is indeed at risk. 

Our amendment assumes that fund- 
ing will be allocated to such programs 
as education aid for the disadvan- 
taged, handicapped education, voca- 
tional and adult education, impact aid, 
bilingual education, higher education, 
and a new math and science program. 

These programs are vital to our 
system and are in dire need of ade- 
quate funding. For example, it is esti- 
mated that only half of the 11 million 
students eligible for the title I pro- 
gram for the disadvantaged are being 
served. In the case of handicapped 
education, only 9 percent of school dis- 
trict costs are provided from Federal 
funds. With regard to impact aid as- 
sistance, which is critical to my State 
of Hawaii, local school districts have 
been forced to bear a heavy share of 
the burden in educating federally con- 
nected students. 

In the area of math and science edu- 
cation, I would like to point out that 
widespread national concern has re- 
cently focused on the serious deterio- 
ration in teaching and learning in 
mathematics and science. Indeed, 
many of our Nation's secondary 
schools are woefully ill-equipped to 
provide even fundamental math and 
science teaching. This situation clearly 
threatens not only our country’s eco- 
nomic stability, but our national secu- 
rity as well. Here again, we must 
assume our responsibility to insure 
that this national need is being met— 
and met in a meaningful way with 
enough funding to guarantee an effec- 
tive program. 

Mr. President, over the past few 
years, many of these programs have 
absorbed drastic budget cutbacks. It is 
time to reverse this trend and restore 
to America a top quality educational 
system. I, therefore, urge my col- 
leagues to support the Hollings-Staf- 
ford amendment which will start us on 
the way toward meeting this goal. The 
Hollings-Stafford amendment merits 
our support, for it represents a respon- 
sible investment in our youth and our 
country’s future. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of the Hollings-Stafford 
amendment to increase funding in 
function 500 in the budget resolution 
for education, I strongly express the 
hope that my Senate colleagues will 
vote overwhelmingly in favor of its 
adoption. 

In its recent report, the National 
Commission on Educational Excel- 
lence stated, without equivocation, 
that our Nation is at risk because of 
the condition of our public education 
system. 

The Commission report went on to 
say: 

It is... the America of all of us that is at 
risk; it is to each of us that this imperative 
is addressed. 

To each of us, the 100 Members of 
the U.S. Senate representing that 
America of all of us, is remanded the 
duty and the responsibility to help 
bring the Nation back from the brink 
of chaos and back from mediocrity to 
a state of excellence. 

The most chilling words I would 
have ever expected to read in a report 
on the condition of education in this 
country were the words: 

If an unfriendly foreign power had at- 
tempted to impose on America the mediocre 
educational performance that exists today, 
we might well have viewed it as an act of 
war. We have, in effect, been committing an 
act of unthinking, unilateral educational 
disarmament. 

I know that all of my colleagues 
speaking both for and against this 
budget amendment today have used 
their favorite quote from the Commis- 
sion's report, and if they are opposed 
to this amendment, they have quoted 
the Commission’s report as though it 
supports their opposition to more Fed- 
eral funding for education. Those who, 
like myself, use it to justify additional 
Federal spending—a Federal role—in 
education for the children of America, 
are just as sincere in their views. 

It does not take sincerity, or genuine 
belief, in one’s own philosophical 
views about fiscal responsibility, to at 
least admit what all of us know—have 
known in our hearts for some time— 
and that is that our educational 
system is not producing educated indi- 
viduals, not with the functional illiter- 
acy rate on the rise in this country, 
when high school graduates cannot 
even read a first-grade primer, nor a 
menu in a restaurant, nor a bus sched- 
ule that might, if they could decipher 
it, take them to a job on the other side 
of town, or at least to a job interview. 
The President has, on several occa- 
sions, whipped out his copy of the 
Post’s want ads, stating with firm con- 
viction that there are jobs out there if 
the unemployed would only apply. 

How many of the unemployed—par- 
ticularly the unemployed young 
people in this country—are unable to 
read the very complicated listings on 
the Post’s want ad pages?—much less 
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apply for those jobs which probably 
would involve filling out forms—appli- 
cation forms, health insurance forms— 
very complicated indeed. 

Those who oppose these dollars for 
education—elementary, secondary, 
student aid, handicapped—do so stat- 
ing that they are concerned about 
deficits. They will say that we should 
take care of the deficits first—reduce 
Federal spending—and in later years, 
we can as the economy begins to recov- 
er, increase funds for education and 
other domestic programs. 

But I say to my colleagues that we 
do not have the luxury of waiting. 

In my own State, it took a judge’s 
decision on a case that lingered in 
West Virginia courts for 10 years, to fi- 
nally make educators and parents 
alike realize that our State’s children 
were not being educated properly— 
were not, in fact, being guaranteed 
their constitutional rights to a thor- 
ough and effective education. As a 
result of that court decision, a master 
plan was designed by a committee of 
99 educators, parents, business execu- 
tives, and tax experts—and it ad- 
dressed the need for better education 
curricula, text books, instructional ma- 
terials, teacher competency, higher ex- 
pectations of high school students in 
course work requirements—more gov- 
ernment, civics, languages, art, and 
music. It mandated parental advisory 
committees statewide and school dis- 
trict wide and at local school site 
levels. 

The Committee of 99 did many 
things in accordance with the specific 
dictates of the court order—including 
their view that it would take 17 years 
to phase in each and every improve- 
ment specified. The judge who issued 
that order sent it back to the commit- 
tee and told them that they did not 
have the luxury of waiting 17 years, 
and so they are now revising the plan 
to phase in changes and improvements 
at an accelerated rate. The people of 
West Virginia, with the highest unem- 
ployment rate in the Nation, with coal 
mines and steel mills that may never 
reopen, even when the economy comes 
back strongly, those people are going 
to have to approve the expenditure of 
funds, of increased revenues, to fi- 
nance an adequate education for our 
State’s children at a time when they 
are hardly in a position to raise taxes 
for any purpose. 

And so I say that despite the defi- 
cits—despite our deep desire to be fis- 
cally responsible and cut Federal 
spending—we cannot allow ourselves 
to condemn our children—our national 
resource—our greatest asset, our 
future leaders, and every other rhetor- 
ical, flowery phrase you have ever 
heard uttered about what our children 
mean to us, to continued mediocrity 
and worse, several generations of illi- 
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terates, unable to function in the post- 
industrial age. 

If we have a health problem, we go 
to a doctor. First, we have to know our 
worst symptoms and be able to de- 
scribe them to the doctor. How else 
can he diagnose the illness or disease? 
The Commission on Excellence in 
Education has sought out and learned 
the symptoms of the disease affecting 
our educational system, they have di- 
agnosed the problem. The next step, 
after diagnoses, for our doctor is to 
suggest treatment. Will we treat it 
with snake oil remedies and ignore the 
doctor? Or will we listen to him and 
take the prescribed treatment, even if 
it means surgery? Most of us will take 
the doctor’s advice—because the seri- 
ousness of the disease may not allow 
us the luxury of waiting—even if the 
treatment or the surgery is expensive. 
To wait may mean sure death. 

If we do not address the needs of our 
young people in the schools and col- 
leges across this Nation now—today— 
we may be sounding the death knell, 
not only for the institutions, but for 
the minds of those who depend on 
those institutions for sustenance, 
nourishment of the mind, the develop- 
ment of skills, talents, gifts of individ- 
uals who will, all rhetoric aside, 
become tomorrow's leaders. 

Recent surveys in West Virginia 
show that over the last 9 years, stu- 
dents assisted under higher education 
student aid programs increased 282 
percent, and the funds awarded from 
these programs to those students rose 
by 743 percent. That is not just a sig- 
nificant gain or increase, its a phenom- 
enal increase. 

What it does prove is that; It clearly 
indicates that large number of West 
Virginia college and university stu- 
dents rely heavily on financial aid for 
assistance in reaching their education- 
al goals. And, since the majority of as- 
sistance awarded is need-based, it is 
clear that without this financial aid, 
thousands of able but needy students 
would be denied access to higher edu- 
cation. 

In 1981-82, $15.3 million was award- 
ed in Federal grant aid. The Pell grant 
program made 15,302 awards and ac- 
counted for 82.9 percent of the Feder- 
al outlay for grants and scholarships 
in West Virginia colleges and universi- 
ties. The average Pell grant was $982 
for recipients in private colleges and 
universities, and $795 for public insti- 
tutions. Students at public institu- 
tions—76.7 percent of those awarded 
received 72.8 percent of the total 
funds from Federal programs. 

Federal loan and employment pro- 
grams provided for 28,881 awards to- 
taling $41,068,879 in 1981-82. Only 
12.3 percent of this amount was for 
employment assistance—college work- 
study—with the balance being sup- 
plied by loan programs, money to be 
repaid by students when they com- 
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plete their studies. The guaranteed 
student loan program was the largest 
of the Federal self-help programs with 
76.8 percent of the total awarded in 
1981-82. 

Yet West Virginia had another self- 
help student aid program at work in 
our colleges and universities, where in- 
stitutional aid amounted to $6.7 mil- 
lion in 1981-82, going to aid 8,929 stu- 
dents, 80 percent of whom were stu- 
dents who have high academic ratings 
or have special extracurricular talents 
leading to specialized degrees. 

Mr. President, the increase in Feder- 
al funding for student assistance in my 
State, over the past 9 years, of more 
than 200 percent, did not show the 
number of students being aided, also 
increased by 200 percent. The number 
of individual awards increased by only 
81 percent—reflecting the upward 
trend in educational costs which ne- 
cessitated larger awards. 

This statistic alone—for our State as 
well as the Nation—is justification for 
the increased funding for education 
contained in the Hollings amendment, 
and particularly that portion to be al- 
located to student aid; the costs con- 
tinue to rise dramatically. 

But, Mr. President, educational fi- 
nancing needs are not confined to 
higher education, as is shown by the 
breakdown of funding for all levels of 
education in the Hollings-Stafford 
amendment. The needs of disadvan- 
taged children in elementary schools, 
aid for the handicapped, aid for chil- 
dren in schools impacted because of 
Federal installations—vocational edu- 
cation’s needs that are so obvious in 
an increasingly technological country 
where skills training is changing from 
welding and printing to the computer- 
ized and robotized technology—all of 
these education needs in our States 
and localities must be served. 

Mr. President, I am sure my col- 
leagues will agree—we have the Com- 
mission’s report on educational excel- 
lence from which we learned there is 
not much excellence to point to—and 
we have been told by the Commission 
that we must act and act now and 
keep on acting to bring excellence out 
of mediocrity. And the Commission ac- 
knowledges that we cannot expect it 
to be cheap—it will cost money. And I 
submit that if each and every one of 
us would admit it to ourselves, we have 
seen this coming. We knew, before the 
Commission reported, that our educa- 
tional system is not doing the job. 
There were not all that many surpris- 
es in the Commission's report, at least 
not for me. I stay close to education, 
close to our schools. I visit them. I 
audit classes. I have seen it coming; I 
have noted many of the inadequacies 
specified in the Commission’s report. I 
have asked questions and I have in- 
quired and I have admonished school 
officials, teachers, and parents for not 
supporting their local schools—and 
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though I am fully aware that the 
blame falls on all of us—Federal, 
State, and local—I have known for 
some time that insufficient amounts 
of money were available to do the job 
and do it right. 

“It is by our willingness to take up 
the challenge, and our resolve to see it 
through, that America’s place in the 
world will be either secured or forfeit- 
ed. Americans have succeeded before 
and so we shall again.” Familiar 
words? They should be—they are my 
final quote from the Commission’s 
report on excellence. 

It is my sincere, deeply held prayer 

that my colleagues will vote in favor of 
the pending amendment to increase, 
by approximately $1.5 billion dollars, 
the budget in function 500, for all edu- 
cation in fiscal year 1984. 
@ Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I have 
become increasingly alarmed—along 
with many of my Senate colleagues— 
by what this Budget resolution says 
about education and the priorities of 
this country. 

Over the course of the past weeks 
and months, I have talked to school 
administrators, to teachers, and to 
presidents of several colleges and uni- 
versities in Arkansas. And from them I 
have heard a similar concern. Theirs 
comes, in a sense, from the trenches— 
directly from those schools and cam- 
puses in my home State that are des- 
tined to bear the burden of cuts in 
education. 

Because of these concerns, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to pledge my support for 
the Hollings amendment to add $1.5 
billion to the funding reported in the 
resolution. The recently published 
report by the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education is entitled, “A 
Nation at Risk: The Imperative for 
Educational Reform.” It follows 18 
months of work, and it outlines in elo- 
quent terms what might happen to 
this Nation if we should fail to adjust 
our priorities. 

This report calls for sweeping 
changes in every area of education, 
from teachers’ salaries to a more rigid 
curriculum. It spells out the need to 
support with all our resources not only 
mainline public education programs 
but also special training for the handi- 
capped, and for adults, and for the dis- 
advantaged. 

The present amendment would go a 
long way toward addressing many of 
the problems outlined in this report. 
Here are some specific concerns in- 
cluded in this legislation: 

Title I—currently only half of the 11 
million eligible students are served; 
this amendment reverses the trend of 
dropping students and begins restoring 
compensatory education services. 

Handicapped education—currently 
Federal funds for this program 
amount to only 9 percent of school dis- 
trict costs; this amendment would re- 
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verse this decline and increase Federal 
participation as required by the au- 
thorizing law. 

Math and science education—the 
amendment would provide funds for a 
new program to meet critical economic 
and defense needs. 

Vocational and adult education—to 
obtain and keep jobs in the increasing- 
ly competitive job market requires 
training and skill upgrading; this legis- 
lation restores funds to programs that 
need this objective. 

Bilingual education—currently only 
205,000 of the estimated 3.5 million 
non-English-speaking children receive 
assistance; this amendment maintains 
the current level of service and makes 
for a modest expansion. 

Impact aid—this year less than 50 
percent of the school districts receiv- 
ing assistance in fiscal year 1979 still 
receive aid; the present amendment 
would allocate more funds so that the 
burden local school districts must 
meet due to enrollment caused by Fed- 
eral activity is reduced. 

The current amendment would pro- 
vide similar support for higher educa- 
tion. During the past several years, 
higher education has been trimmed se- 
verely. Since fiscal year 1980, Federal 
student assistance has declined 32 per- 
cent in constant dollars. And yet the 
median undergraduate tuition has in- 
creased over 30 percent since fiscal 
year 1980. 

This amendment would raise the 
ceiling for higher education by about 
$700 million in the guaranteed student 
loan program, and it would allow an 
additional 500,000 student awards. A 
total funding for student aid in fiscal 
year 1984 would increase by $50 mil- 
lion over the current fiscal year 1983 
appropriations level. 

I believe this measure represents a 
fiscally responsible investment in 
America’s future. Surely it meets the 
challenge of an American nation at 
risk” by assuring us that our young 
people will receive the best in educa- 
tion and training.e 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise to 
cosponsor this amendment to increase 
funding for elementary, secondary, 
and higher education programs. This 
amendment restores funding to a 
broad range of essential programs of 
proven worth and effectiveness. Spe- 
cifically, it allocates funding to: Ele- 
mentary and secondary education— 
title I, aid to the disadvantaged, chap- 
ter 2, State block grants, handicapped 
education, vocational and adult educa- 
tion, impact aid, and bilingual educa- 
tion; for higher education—Pell 
grants, SEOG, college work study, 
NDSL, SSIG, TRIO, and title III; and 
a new math and science program. In 
short, it reaffirms our commitment to 
the principle of opportunity and rep- 
resents a badly needed and fiscally re- 
sponsible investment in America’s 
future. 
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Last week, the National Commission 
on Educational Excellence warned 
that America is now a country “at 
risk.” The Commission reported that a 
“rising tide of mediocrity’ in our 
schools is (threatening) our very 
future as a nation and a people.” 

We have all read the statistics: 

Thirteen percent of all 17-year-olds 
in the United States are functionally 
illiterate. Among minority youth, the 
figure may run as high as 40 percent. 

Average achievement of high school 
students on most standardized tests is 
now lower than when Sputnik was 
launched 26 years ago. 

Over the past 17 years, expenditures 
for textbooks have declined by over 50 
percent. 

In 35 of these United States, stu- 
dents can graduate from high school 
without taking more than a single 
course in mathematics or science—and 
in too many cases, that course can be 
health and hygiene. 

We are almost to the point where 
knowing how to wash your hands 
qualifies our students for a diploma. 

But maybe none of this should be 
too surprising. Because when we stop 
to think about it, our Nation has all 
but washed its hands of education for 
some time now. 

Fifty years ago, Franklin Roosevelt 
said that the school is the last ex- 
penditure upon which America should 
be willing to economize.” Fifty years 
later, the Reagan administration has 
sought to make education the budget- 
ary target of first resort. Apparently, 
they believe that if a little education is 
a good thing, even less is better. 

Why else would they propose a 1984 
budget that cuts a billion dollars from 
what Congress has already appropri- 
ated for education? Why else would 
they slash compensatory education by 
10 percent—and vocational and adult 
education by 40 percent? 

And so it goes in program after pro- 
gram. Impact aid: down 15 million dol- 
lars. Bilingual education: slashed 33 
percent. Pell grants, supplemental op- 
portunity grants, State student incen- 
tive grants: all zeroed out. It getting to 
the point where zero option” does not 
just describe this administration’s 
arms control policy for Europe—it also 
describes their education policy for 
America. Last week, in fact, the ad- 
ministration’s own Commission de- 
scribed what has been happening as 
“an act of unilateral educational disar- 
mament.” 

The White House says that it is con- 
cerned about all this and wants to 
help. So first they helped by trying to 
grant special favors to segregationist 
academies that racially discriminate. 
Then they helped again by asking for 
tuition tax credits that would weaken 
our public schools even more. And just 
last week the President repeated his 
pledge to solve the education crisis by 
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promoting school prayer and abolish- 
ing the Department of Education. 

And yet—despite its dismal record— 
the administration still insists that it 
is for education. But we know what 
they really mean. They are for educa- 
tion—if the Federal Government has 
no part in it. They are for education— 
but preferably by private schools. And 
they are for education, except when it 
costs money. 

But it is not enough merely to criti- 
cize. Scapegoating is not going to solve 
our problems—and finger pointing is 
not going to turn this situation 
around. If we hope to regain control of 
our country's destiny, we must prove 
that we have learned from the mis- 
takes of the past—and that we have 
better ideas for meeting the chal- 
lenges of the future. 

A sound education policy for the 
eighties must be based on three over- 
riding principles. 

First, we must recognize that educa- 
tion is not just an expense, Education 
is an investment—an investment in our 
country, in our children, and in our- 
selves. If we make that investment, we 
can meet the challenges of the future 
and remain a leader among nations. 
But if we refuse to make it, both our 
country and our people will fall fur- 
ther and further behind. People are 
America’s greatest resource—and with 
proper education, incentives, and lead- 
ership, our people can still outwork, 
outproduce, outinvent, and outcom- 
pete anyone on the face of this planet. 

They can, that is, if we give them 
the opportunity. And that is why pro- 
viding an opportunity to achieve excel- 
lence must be the second principle of 
our education policy. 

But excellence must never be sought 
at the expense of equity. In fact, ex- 
cellence and equity go hand in hand. 
We cannot achieve one by sacrificing 
the other. Just as we cannot raise our 
Nation’s sights by lowering our stand- 
ards, neither can we hope to move our 
Nation ahead by leaving some of our 
people behind. 

It is a big effort—and everyone must 
play a part. Teachers must keep stand- 
ards from dropping, grades from in- 
flating, and performance from slip- 
ping. Parents must become more inter- 
ested and involved—and accept noth- 
ing less than their children’s best. 

Those of us in government must do 
our part as well—by seeing to it that 
every person in this land receives the 
best possible instruction under the 
best possible circumstances. 

That brings me to the third princi- 
ple. In today’s world, schools need not 
be only for children—and education 
should be more than memorizing in- 
formation. Perhaps now as never 
before, American education must pre- 
pare our people for the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. That 
means giving our young people the 
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basic skills they need to survive in a 
rapidly changing world—and it means 
giving adults the training they need 
for new jobs. But above all, it means 
giving all our people the tools they 
need to become full-fledged citizens in 
our democratic system of government. 
In short, today we need two kinds of 
education in this country: one that 
teaches people how to make a living— 
and one that teaches them how to live. 

If these three principles are accept- 
ed as a proper foundation for Ameri- 
can education, then it follows that 
education is a national interest that 
demands Federal support. 

While education should continue to 
be primarily a State and local respon- 
sibility, because unnecessary Federal 
intervention will only poison the 
wellspring of educational creativity 
that exists in the 16,000 local school 
boards across this country that does 
not mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment should stand by and do nothing. 
As the Commission put it, Washing- 
ton’s job is to “identify the national 
interest in education * * * (and then) 
help fund and support efforts to pro- 
tect and promote that interest.” 

That requires a number of things. 

First, the Federal Government must 
do all it can to insure equal access and 
opportunity in our school systems. 
That means enforcing civil rights laws 
and giving the disadvantaged the help 
they need to compete. It means renew- 
ing proven programs like title I and 
Head Start, and it means restoring 
grant and loan programs to bring 
higher education within the reach of 
everyone. 

Second, the Federal Government 
should cooperate in the effort to train 
and retrain our workers. Without Fed- 
eral assistance, neither communities 
nor individuals can keep up with the 
rapid changes occurring in our econo- 
my and technology. Continuing educa- 
tion is not a luxury anymore—it is the 
key to our country’s economic surviv- 
al. And that is especially true for 
workers whose jobs will never return. 

We all know who these workers are: 
They are steelworkers in Youngstown, 
auto workers in Detroit, and rubber 
workers in Akron. These people were 
the lifeblood of America’s industrial 
heartland—and we can no more turn 
our backs on them than we can turn 
our backs on the cities and communi- 
ties in which they live. That is why we 
ought to consider a trust fund to pro- 
vide displaced workers with loans for 
education and training—and that is 
why I have directed a task force to ex- 
amine this proposal. 

We cannot stop there. Mastering the 
challenges of the 21st century requires 
a population that is both scientifically 
and technologically literate. That is 
why it is crucial to improve science 
and math education at all levels—and 
to increase the number and quality of 
science and math teachers. We can do 
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it with summer institutes for current 
teachers and with congressional fel- 
lowships for prospective ones. Restor- 
ing our scientific leadership will mean 
increased Federal support for science 
education, modernization of our lab- 
oratories, and upgraded graduate and 
postgraduate fellowships for training 
and research. 

To be sure, none of this will come 
cheaply. Excellence costs money. But 
as the National Commission on Educa- 
tion stated in its report, “mediocrity 
costs far more in the long run.” So if 
the Reagan administration really 
wants to help, let them understand 
that it is not enough merely to pray 
for excellence; we must also be willing 
to pay for it. 

Finally, it is vital that all the meas- 
ures I have outlined be administered 
through a Cabinet-level Department 
of Education. We can achieve our 
goals of full employment, increased 
productivity, and a strong national de- 
fense only if we have an educated citi- 
zenry—and any discussion of our na- 
tional goals must include the voice of 
education. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee wished to speak. Before I yield 
to him, I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I do 
not think we have had an amendment 
offered since we came to the floor 
from this Budget Committee that was 
not couched in terms of crisis—wheth- 
er it was a crisis in uninsured long- 
term unemployed, a crisis in medicare, 
or a crisis in unemployment benefits. 
It seems to me that if we just followed 
the argument that we have a crisis in 
almost every part of the country and 
almost every aspect of either govern- 
ment or the private sector, what we 
ought to do is come to the floor and, 
in each instance, offer an amendment 
to increase spending in the budget to 
address that crisis. I have not had an 
opportunity to read the National Com- 
mission on Education report, “A 
Nation at Risk.” I have used that word 
“risk,” I would note about the econo- 
my, and about the various approaches 
we might even be thinking about to 
solve the economic problems. But I did 
ask for a summary of that report. 

It is amazing. If that Commission 
really thought that a lot more money 
from the Federal Government was the 
way to improve education in this coun- 
try, I think it would have been very 
easy for them to suggest in plain, old, 
simple English language that what we 
need is a lot more money from the 
Federal Government. I am safe in 
saying that it does not say that. 

That does not answer the question 
before us today, but it does, in a sense, 
put this argument into some perspec- 
tive. I hope no one in this institution 
thinks the Senator from New Mexico 
is against the Federal Government 
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taking a significant role in helping our 
States and local districts with educa- 
tion. Just so there is not any misun- 
derstanding, I am for a significant 
Federal role. I do not have any philo- 
sophical hangup about that. I think 
there is a leadership role, and I think 
there is a role for encouraging and 
prompting the States to assume re- 
sponsibilities that they might be prone 
to ignore because they are high risk, 
or because they are the type of educa- 
tion that the States are accustomed to. 

Mr. President, I also am not one who 
has been on the opposite side of major 
education groups in this country in 
the past. The NEA has been men- 
tioned here. This one Senator—not 
when he first ran, but when he ran for 
reelection, for the record, received 
their endorsement. I assume that will 
end as of today. Nonetheless, let me 
suggest that that is indicative of my 
thinking about education. 

In addition, I happen to have eight 
children. Three of them are not 
through high school yet. They are still 
in high school, and I have three or 
four in college almost all the time; I 
think it is never going to end. It used 
to end after 4 years in college. Now 
education includes postcollege, doctor- 
ates, law work. I have not had any 
choose a career in medicine yet, so I 
guess their education will end, maybe, 
10 or 12 years from now. If any of 
them choose to be doctors, it will prob- 
ably end 18 or 20 years from now. 

In addition to that, I happen to have 
had the privilege of being an educator. 
Maybe those in the education field 
would say, well, you left us and you do 
not know what it is about. 

But I think I do. I loved it; thor- 
oughly enjoyed it. I think I was a good 
teacher. I left because I was chal- 
lenged to do something else. 

I only tell the Senate that because I 
am not opposed to a Federal role in 
education or opposed to spending 
money on education. The Senate 
Budget Committee that I preside over, 
whatever the philosophical ideas of its 
individual members, does not think 
that either. They do not think the 
Federal role ought to cease. In fact, 
they think it ought to increase in 
terms of dollars. As a matter of fact, 
this is my third year of presiding over 
that committee, and never has that 
committee recommended the Presi- 
dent’s numbers on education. We have 
always come in with more than the 
President asked for. This year is no ex- 
ception. In fact, we recommend $5 bil- 
lion more than the President request- 
ed in this function. As a matter of 
fact, in the part of this function that 
has been talked about most today, ele- 
mentary and secondary education, we 
added 9 percent to last year’s budget, 
increasing it from $6.6 to $7.2 billion. 

I do not stand before the Senate and 
say that is absolutely with all certain- 
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ty, unequivocally enough. I do not 
know if it is enough. What I do know 
is that there is hardly any function of 
Government that you can discuss in 
this Chamber to set a spending level 
or a target—which is all we are doing 
today—without somebody saying we 
need more. That is the nature of 
things. There is nothing new about 
that, nothing different. These are dif- 
ficult times, and consequently the 
rhetoric is a little stronger. Perhaps 
from time to time the rhetoric offers a 
little more incentive for us to be con- 
cerned and think about spending 
more. I do not talk about breaking the 
bank everytime someone proposes 
spending money. I understand we have 
huge deficits, but I also understand 
almost every area of the Federal Gov- 
ernment wants more money. If it is 
not the Congress who wants to spend 
more, sometimes it is the President. 
He wants to spend more in defense 
than we do. He wants to spend more in 
foreign assistance than 51 Senators 
want to. Between the President and 
the Members here in the Senate there 
is rarely an issue we can bring to the 
floor without somebody saying, “I 
want to spend more.” 

I just want to set the record 
straight. We will vote today. I under- 
stand there will be a substitute amend- 
ment costing something between the 
Budget Committee and $1.5 billion in- 
crease proposed by the distinguished 
Senator, Senator HorLiNds. I will 


listen to debate on that substitute. I 
might support it. But basically, we 


should know that the Senate Budget 
Committee has already recommended 
increasing spending in elementary and 
secondary education by 9 percent over 
the fiscal year 1983 level. 

It is still up to the appropriators as 
to how they create the mix of program 
funding within this total functional 
amount. Some of those who support 
the Hollings amendment are telling us 
that the total of $14.9 billion that we 
advocate is less than fiscal year 1983. 
It is a half a billion dollars more. 

I will tell Senators why this is right 
and why they are wrong. There is $700 
million in fiscal year 1983 student loan 
budget authority that is not going to 
be spent because interest rates went 
down. We saved“ $700 million. Those 
who advocate this amendment do not 
want to take into account that $700 
million reduction in the 1983 level. 

I want to note that a bipartisan ma- 
jority of the Senators on the Budget 
Committee recommended $14.9 billion 
for fiscal year 1984 which is $500 mil- 
lion more than fiscal year 1983. 

Now, in passing I should like the 
Senate to know—I have not searched 
the record on this but my intuition 
tells me I am right—that if the Hol- 
lings mark is adopted we will be at 
$16.4 billion. This will be the first time 
that the Senate in a budget resolution 
has recommended more than the 
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House in this function. They recom- 
mend only $16.3 billion and that 
budget has been heralded across this 
country as a budget that is unrealistic. 
I do not need any more time in oppo- 
sition. I understand there is a substi- 
tute. Unless somebody else has some- 
thing to say with reference to the Hol- 
lings amendment, I am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 
Parliamentary inquiry. Has the time 
in favor of the amendment expired? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the proponents has expired. 
Mr. DOMENICI. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1238 


Purpose: To increase the budget ceilings to 
allow increased funding for elementary 
and secondary education programs and 
student financial assistance 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 

nized. 

Mr. RUDMAN. It is my understand- 
ing that all time has been yielded 
back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment in the 
second degree on behalf of myself, 
Senator DURENBERGER, Senator 
ABDNOR, and Senator DOMENICI, and 
ask that it be immediately considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
RUDMAN), for himself, Mr. DuRENBERGER, 
Mr. ABDNOR, and Mr. DOMENICI, proposes 
amendment numbered 1238. 


Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


In lieu of the language proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

On page 3, line 13, strike the number and 
insert “‘$910,100,000,000." 

On page 3, line 14, strike the number and 
insert 892.575.000.000.“ 

On page 3. line 15, strike the number and 
insert 81.048. 900.000.000.“ 

On page 3, line 19, strike the number and 
insert ‘‘$850,000,000,000."" 

On page 3, line 20, strike the number and 
insert “$910,675,000,000." 

On page 3, line 21, strike the number and 
insert “$964,400,000,000."" 

On page 4, line 1, strike the number and 
insert 8163.500. 000,000.“ 

On page 4, line 2, strike the number and 
insert ‘‘$147,400,000,000." 

On page 4, line 3, strike the number and 
insert ‘‘$133,600,000,000.” 

On page 4, line 7, strike the number and 
insert ‘‘$1,591,300,000,000.” 

On page 4, line 8, strike the number and 
insert 81.789.400. 000.000.“ 

On page 4, line 9, strike the number and 
insert 81.979.600. 000.000.“ 

On page 4, line 14, strike the number and 
insert 8207. 400, 000.000.“ 
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On page 4, line 15, strike the number and 
insert 8198. 100,000,000.“ 

On page 4. line 16, strike the number and 
insert 8191. 200,000,000.“ 

On page 16, line 4, strike the number and 
insert “$31,200,000,000.” 

On page 16, line 5, strike the number and 
insert 827, 200,000,000.“ 

On page 16, line 11, strike the number and 
insert 827,900,000, 000.“ 

On page 16, line 12. strike the number and 
insert 827.800.000.000.“ 

On page 16, line 18, strike the number and 
insert ““$27,900,000,000.” 

On page 16, line 19, strike the number and 
insert “$27,800,000,000."" 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire permit me to ask for the 
yeas and nays on the Hollings-Stafford 
amendment? 

Mr. RUDMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the Hollings- 
Stafford amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent is required to ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I ask unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is in order to request 
the yeas and nays on the Hollings 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I request the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, I have 
spent a part of this afternoon listening 
to this debate because I think the 
debate is important. I believe the 
debate addresses an issue which is of 
paramount importance to the country. 

In many ways, if the genesis of the 
economic problems of this country 
were better understood, I expect that 
we might find that in many ways it 
has been the failure of education in 
this country to prepare young Ameri- 
cans for the kind of employment that 
is vital for the age in which we live. 

I have been a consistent supporter of 
educational programs as they have 
come to the floor. As a member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
serving on the appropriate subcommit- 
tee, I have always voted for what I be- 
lieve would be adequate funding for 
the functions of which we speak this 
afternoon. 

However, Mr. President, I must re- 
luctantly come to the conclusion that 
the amount contained in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina and the Senator from 
Vermont, of $1.5 billion, is, in my view, 
in light of the current economic situa- 
tion and in view of the realistic growth 
of programs across the scope of our 
Government, more than we should ap- 
prove today. Thus, what I am offering 
is a substitute; because I, too, share 
the belief of my friend from South 
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Carolina that the amount in the 
budget resolution is inadequate. 

So, in order to come up with a 
number, I thought what we ought to 
do would be to add enough not only to 
keep pace with inflation over the 1983 
appropriation but also to have a small 
additional increment. Thus, this 
amendment adds $400 million. In addi- 
tion—and this I think is significant—it 
eliminates the language of forward 
funding under a section of the resolu- 
tion, so that the net financial impact 
of this amendment is to add $600 mil- 
lion. 

I parenthetically add that the 
amount for math and science teacher 
training remains identical to that in 
the pending underlying amendment. 

Mr. President, why do I think this is 
what we ought to do? I think it be- 
cause the fact is that we are facing 
deficits, depending on whom you wish 
to talk to, of between $160 billion and 
$200 billion. 

The House budget for function 500 
is $39 billion, or $8 billion more than 
the Senate level. I think that, unques- 
tionably, the amount that will finally 
be approved in the budget resolution 
that comes out of conference, and 
thus the amount of money that will fi- 
nally come before the subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee chaired 
by the Senator from Connecticut, will 
be an amount at least equal to the rate 
of inflation for 1983 and perhaps a 
slight bit more. 

I ask support for this amendment 
because I believe it has a realistic 
chance of being approved and eventu- 
ally finding its way into an appropria- 
tion that would be approved by our 
President. 

I want to depart from the specifics 
of the amendment to address in some 
further detail the excellent remarks 
made a few moments ago by the junior 
Senator from Washington. 

We have had the opinion in this 
country for a long time that problems 
of a general nature can be solved by 
money paid in a specific nature. It is 
most interesting to read the report. I 
have read a good part of the report. I 
should like to quote three sections of 
that report, since this debate is impor- 
tant in terms of many issues which we 
will not confront in this resolution, I 
will read three sections: 

First— 

High school curricula has been diluted be- 
cause students take too many nonacademic 
classes, such as training for adulthood and 
marriage. One is forced to wonder how 
many of these nonacademic classes or 
“frills” were paid for with federal money. 

Second— 

The amount of homework has decreased, 
and textbooks are poorly written. Students 
are not challenged. 

On the matter of time, the Commis- 
sion’s report is interesting, particular- 
ly when compared to the time spent in 
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the school systems by young people in 
Europe and in the Far East. 

Time—the most valuable resource of all— 
is not used wisely. Compared to other na- 
tions, American students spend less time on 
schoolwork; time spent in the classroom is 
used ineffectively; schools do not do enough 
to help students develop study skills or the 
desire to learn. 

Finally, the feature shortage, which 
has been alluded to by every speaker 
here, is covered in more detail by the 
report of the Commission. 

Let me relate a little about my own 
State—although sometimes I think 
the Senator from South Carolina, who 
has spent more time in my State in 
the last 6 months than I have, prob- 
ably knows more about it than I do. 
But let me attempt to educate the 
Senator from South Carolina about 
things in New Hampshire that he 
might find out about that State, but in 
pursuit of other things. 

The State of New Hampshire has no 
State income tax. The State of New 
Hampshire has no State sales tax. The 
State of New Hampshire has no inher- 
itance tax. As a matter of fact, the tax 
base of the State of New Hampshire is 
very narrow, resulting in its being 49th 
or 50th this year in State aid to educa- 
tion. Because of that failure, there are 
certain Federal programs for which 
the State does not qualify. 

The great part of education in New 
Hampshire is supported by locally 
funded property taxes which, surpris- 
ingly, are not particularly higher than 
those in adjoining New England States 
that have all those taxes that New 
Hampshire does not have. 

The average amount of money spent 
per capita on students in New Hamp- 
shire at the elementary, secondary, 
and high school levels is from the mid- 
dling to the lower part of the spec- 
trum in New England and about in the 
middle to the lower part of the spec- 
trum nationally. 

Mr. President, with those statistics 
you would expect to find very poor 
performance. 

Also, last year again, year after year, 
students in the public schools of New 
Hampshire scored higher on the SAT 
scores and the achievement tests than 
did their counterparts in New Eng- 
land. 

I would not submit to this body that 
there were no other reasons for that 
and that the only conclusion you 
could draw was that money alone does 
not solve the problem. 

But I do think, Mr. President, it is il- 
lustrative of something and what it is 
illustrative of is that school districts 
that have relatively scarce funding 
tend to use funds very wisely. 

I submit that anyone who wants to 
see how education is taught in New 
Hampshire would find it very interest- 
ing that in the elementary schools in 
the towns and the regional high 
schools very little money is wasted. 
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Sure, our students did not get some 
advantages they have in wealthier 
school districts. They do not get some 
of the optional courses in marriage 
and child rearing and flower growing 
and all the other things that we spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars on. 

But I will tell you that they learn 
how to read, they learn how to write, 
and they learn how to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide. 

So I will simply close by saying this: 
Yes, the amount in the proposal by 
the Senator from New Mexico in the 
budget proposal is probably not ade- 
quate because of a failure to fund 
math and science to the sufficient 
level and some of the areas in which 
the Senator from New Jersey was re- 
ferring, but we do not have to tell the 
American people we have to find an- 
other $1.6 billion to educate American 
children when there is very little proof 
whatsoever that any additional 
money, the way we are spending it 
today, will add one quantum of merit 
to how they achieve in their schools. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JEPSEN). Is there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUDMAN. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire is quite correct. I have 
been in New Hampshire. I have 
learned to admire him and become 
very fond of New Hampshire. I hope I 
can be back before I get through the 
New Hampshire calendar. 

When you get through New Hamp- 
shire you notice a stark difference. I 
wish to acknowledge the basics in the 
approach in the lack of waste. I am 
not taking issue with the educational 
approach of the State of New Hamp- 
shire. 

But when he talks about local tax- 
ation, having ridden through that 
wonderful State, and it is almost like a 
community from one end to the other, 
in an evening, one begins to under- 
stand in riding through my State or 
coming in some parts of the city or 
going again to parts of Newark, N.J., 
and some of the other cities that to 
put it on just local taxes there just 
would not be any schools. It is a sad 
situation but it is a fact of life. 

We have the lower per capita income 
States. The distinguished Senator 
points out the very interesting fea- 
tures of not having to have an income 
tax or an inheritance or a sales tax. I 
wish it were so. The fact of the matter 
is that the only way we can really 
begin to institute an educational facili- 
ty for the local school needs was with 
the sales tax. 
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I happened to have authored that 
back 33 years ago. I saw the local 
school effort, and I wish I could have 
taken him to the Freedom School 
where they had the flag and freedom. 
They had no less than four classes in 
one big room, and the four classes in 
the room had these wide little desks 
where there were all minority stu- 
dents, and there were four students 
seated at a desk and they were not any 
wider than the Senator’s desk right 
here. 

You say physically you could not 
jam them in. I think I can find that 
picture and show you were they were 
jammed in. 

There was one teacher for the four 
classes. That was what was going on 
with the local effort, and they did not 
get around to the basics of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, like our distin- 
guished friends from New Hampshire 
have been able to. 

That is why we need this kind of as- 
sistance because we are competing 
with Japan for one country. That is 
why we find the private, public, 
church and public schools, North and 
South, elementary and secondary. 
higher education, all have joined in 
our particular amendment for the $1 
billion more, actually some $900 mil- 
lion more than the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from New 


Hampshire because we know of the 
general need overall. 

I see where in essence the distin- 
guished Senator has matched our in- 


crease on math, science, handicapped, 
and bilingual, but there is one thing 
that I found out with respect to the 
Senator from New Hampshire in that 
he was a leader in higher education. 

I am a little distressed having 
learned of his reputation to see him 
cutting our figures in higher educa- 
tion. 

As we went down our particular list, 
we find that we had put in Pell grants 
some $600 million and if I read cor- 
rectly the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
cut that back to $170 million. 

So we are going to cut the Pell 
grants and not provide for the $100 
million increase in college work study, 
the $85 million in supplementary edu- 
cational opportunity grants, the $9 
million in national direct student 
loans, and some $17 million in State 
student incentive grants. 

The authorities and those interested 
from New Hampshire actually partici- 
pated, of course, in our correlation of 
this particular effort, and we did pare 
back. I wanted more myself, and I am 
confident in conscience the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
wants more. 

I just have to pick and I will have to 
admit there is no discipline here, and I 
still try some self-discipline. That is 
what the educators have done from all 
over the country here and in this 80- 
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some group that have correlated this 
effort in trying to have some majority 
vote increase here for education and in 
essence, as the Senator from New 
Mexico, the distinguished chairman 
has pointed out, slightly over the 
House $100 million. We wanted to 
match that particular effort and lock 
it in to this particular budget resolu- 
tion and in that give and take I would 
hope that the Senator from New 
Hampshire would not go and cut these 
higher education programs. 

It is just one of those things that we 
need very, very greatly. 

I talked on some of the campuses 
there in New Hampshire. I hope to 
travel to every one of them and in fact 
the effort made not just at the local 
school level of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic but perhaps the most im- 
pressive thing is the higher education 
effort made in New Hampshire for the 
various little colleges around, all 
strong liberal arts endeavors. Of 
course, you have the great Dartmouth 
College, the university itself, Franklin 
Pierce College—all around everywhere 
I look I find an outstanding college 
that I remember the name of or a 
graduate from, and I am using those 
names, incidentally, because they are 
writing letters for me. I love to see 
that happen. 

I want the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to look as I am looking and as I 
have told our distinguished friend, 
Senator Gorton from Washington, 
now this is a matter of priorities. 

Neither one of us are balancing the 
budget. The distinguished chairman of 
the Budget Committee is not balanc- 
ing the budget. None of us are. 

So what we are really talking about 
are those priorities, and we know inti- 
mately where we can give and pick up 
this modest amount in education 
across the board. 

That was the one distinctive feature 
that really came to the fore in both A 
Nation at Risk,“ the Commission on 
Excellence in Education report and 
the New York Stock Exchange. It was 
not just the math and science teach- 
ers. We provided for that and we ac- 
knowledged it, but Senators and Con- 
gressmen, too, want to identify a sin- 
gular point and work it to death. It is 
the long hard buildup. America on the 
road to improved education is not the 
100-yard dash but it is the endurance 
contest, and if we are going to start 
with that buildup amidst our economic 
difficulties with respect to balancing 
the budget then heaven knows let us 
not put it totally out of kilter with 
some 66,000 extra civilians added on at 
the Pentagon where I think they must 
be filling up the inside where we 
cannot see them. They must all be in 
hammocks around and out in tents. I 
am going out there to see if they have 
put out pyramidal tents on the inner 
loop in that Pentagon building. But 
they have jammed more than a mil- 
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lion and a half more additional civil- 
ians over there since this group has 
come to town and they have cut educa- 
tion. It is a bad move. It weakens the 
security of the country. It was 
Edmund Burke who said Education is 
the chief defense of a nation.“ Let me 
yield to our distinguished chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from South Carolina 
yield me time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, just 
a very few observations and I will 
make them brief. The debate has been 
long and I think we are approaching 
the time for resolving the matter. 

First, I want to point out that the 
figures contained in the amendment 
proposed by Senator HoLLINGS, myself, 
and more than 20 cosponsors are basi- 
cally the figures which I individually, 
but as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Education, asked of the Budget 
Committee, so they have not been 
taken out of a hat or out of the air. 
They were figures which were consid- 
ered at length, and we considered 
them the basic additional figures nec- 
essary for education in fiscal year 1984 
if we were to restore the funding of 
the Federal Government to education 
in this country to the level back about 
fiscal year 1981. It is not really an in- 
crease. 

Then let me look at the amendment, 
very briefly, which has been proposed 
by my good friend and neighbor from 
New Hampshire, Senator WARREN 
RUDMAN, which, as I understand it, 
would reduce the increase proposed in 
the Hollings-Stafford amendment to 
$400 million. Let me first indicate that 
the Hollings-Stafford amendment pro- 
poses an increase of $540 million for 
chapter I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, and that is de- 
signed to serve an additional 1.1 mil- 
lion disadvantaged children. I never 
have been strong on mathematics, but 
by a very hurried computation, if the 
distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire prevails, 800,000 of those 
1.1 million disadvantaged children not 
now served will continue to be without 
service. 

Looking at the Pell grants, our 
amendment proposes an increase of 
$540 million to allow for the participa- 
tion of an additional 580,000 students 
with financial need to participate in 
higher education. In fact the Pell 
grants are the means of access for 
needy students to have an opportunity 
to go to college. If the Rudman 
amendment prevails, instead of 
580,000 more students having this op- 
portunity to go onto higher education, 
435,000 will have to stay home, and 
that cannot be made up later. 
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College work study, the amendment 
proposed by Senator HoLLINGS and 
myself and our cosponsors, proposes 
$50 million for college-work-study 
jobs. It would assist 63,000 needy stu- 
dents otherwise unable to go to college 
in all probability. If the Rudman 
amendment carries 51,000 of those 
63,000 will not have that opportunity. 

Under supplemental education op- 
portunity grants the Hollings-Stafford 
amendment proposes $85 million to 
give student assistance to needy stu- 
dents and it would provide aid to an 
additional 142,000 students. My very 
rough mathematics indicate to me 
that if the Rudman amendment car- 
ries, 85,000 or thereabouts of those 
students will not have that opportuni- 
ty to go on to college. 

So, I am going to close my brief par- 
ticipation in this part of the debate 
this afternoon by saying that I believe 
the money we invested in education, 
whether it be in kindergarten, in ele- 
mentary and secondary education, or 
in postsecondary education, is the best 
investment that we can make of Amer- 
ican tax dollars. 

I believe with all my heart that the 
money we have proposed in the Hol- 
lings-Stafford amendment is the mini- 
mum that will get the job done, that 
will move this Nation ahead. 

Educated children are the future of 
this Nation. If we bring up generations 
unequipped to deal with the techno- 
logical world into which they will be 
entering, if they understand neither 
the marvelous machines that are being 
devised for commerce or the weapons 
that are being devised for war, if they 
are incapable of understanding the im- 
plications of using the weapons of war 
that are being devised, then I fear for 
the future of this Nation. 

I hope, I just hope, as much as I 
admire the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, that our colleagues will vote 
down his amendment and vote up that 
offered by Senator HoLLINGS and 
myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 

yields time? 
@ Mr. EXON. Mr. President, the 
recent report by the prestigious Com- 
mission on the state of education in 
this country gives us all cause for con- 
cern. The basic responsibility for edu- 
cation in this country lies with State 
and local governments, but there is an 
important Federal role to play. The 
answer to our education problems, as 
many have pointed out, is not just a 
great deal more of Federal assistance. 
Changes have to be fundamental, and 
they must be made at all levels of gov- 
ernment. 

But the Hollings-Stafford amend- 
ment to the budget is a good faith 
effort to assist education in this coun- 
try. One of my concerns about this 
amendment, however, is that it may 
not provide enough funds for the one 
education program which is totally a 
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Federal responsibility: Impact aid. 
Some of my colleagues who support 
impact aid as I do believe that there 
should be an increase in the impact 
aid authorization to $600 million this 
year. The Hollings-Stafford amend- 
ment assumes that there will be a $535 
million appropriation for the impact 
aid program. Could the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont, chairman of 
the Education Subcommittee, tell me 
what his intentions are with regard to 
the impact aid program should this 
amendment be adopted in the budget 
resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am pleased to re- 
spond to my colleague. The Senator 
from Nebraska knows my feeling that 
aid to impacted schools is not our 
highest Federal education priority. 
Nevertheless, I acknowledge that im- 
pacted districts have legitimate con- 
cerns, and we have tried to address 
that in our assumption that the 
impact aid funding level would move 
to $535 million for fiscal year 1984. I 
am aware that there will be an effort 
to move that up to $600 million re- 
gardless of the outcome of this amend- 
ment. 

I want to assure the Senator from 
Nebraska that should the Hollings- 
Stafford amendment become a part of 
the budget resolution; I will try to ac- 
commodate the legitimate concerns of 
impacted schools. But win or lose, I 
will be pleased to work with the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska to address the con- 
cerns I know he has which involve the 
administration of impact aid. These 
concerns should be addressed at some 
point regardless of the level of author- 
ization. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
reminded that at a couple of places in 
my remarks I improperly stated that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina added $1.6 billion. It is 
$1.5 billion and I apologize for the 
error and ask that it be corrected 
wherever it appears. 

I would also say to Senator STAFFORD 
that I am fully aware of where the 
numbers came from. The Senator sub- 
mitted them. I would just remind the 
Senate that it is rare indeed that a 
Budget Committee accepts the recom- 
mendations in toto of any authorizing 
committee. If we accepted all-such rec- 
ommendations we would add another 
$30 billion or $40 billion to what we al- 
ready have in the budget. Very rarely 
do we agree to allocate everything a 
committee requests. 

I yield as much time as the distin- 
guished Senator ABDNOR desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, I 
thank the chairman for yielding. 

I am pleased to be able to cosponsor 
the amendment offered by my friend 
and distinguished colleague from New 
Hampshire, along with the Senator 
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from New Mexico and the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

I believe this substitute is a very nec- 
essary addition to the budget. It pro- 
vides an additional $400 million for 
education programs. I think it is a 
well-reasoned, well-thought-out, as 
well as a fiscally responsible approach 
to the needs of education at this time. 

Let me say that this amendment will 
increase by $170 million budget au- 
thority for the science-math initiative, 
bringing to $400 million the total for 
this important new program. It is an 
increase of $170 million also for post- 
secondary student assistance, a very 
necessary expenditure, $50 million for 
handicapped education, and $10 mil- 
lion more for the bilingual education 
program. 

I recognize that each of us considers 
certain programs of special impor- 
tance—this particular amendment will 
also make possible what I believe to be 
a very necessary increase in impact 
aid. 

Now this program, which is of great 
concern to many of us from States 
with Indian lands and military instal- 
lations, was reduced more drastically 
than any other education program by 
the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 
1981. The amendment offered today 
by these two gentlemen, the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, 
Mr. HoLLINGs, and my good friend and 
colleague Senator STAFFORD, increases 
the outlays for impact aid by only $60 
million. A mere pittance. The impact 
aid program is designed to enable fed- 
erally impacted school districts to pro- 
vide their students with a basic educa- 
tion. Obviously, adding more dollars 
for special programs—if we have addi- 
tional dollars—is desirable. But I think 
we all agree that every child ought to 
have at least the opportunity to go to 
school. The law demands it. 

Yet although I pleaded with you, 
gentlemen, and though I do not mean 
to complain too loudly, since I appreci- 
ate greatly the time Senator STAFFORD 
allowed me and two of the impact 
school superintendents from my State 
to make a plea to him, as the chair- 
man of the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Education Subcommittee, for 
additional authority to provide ade- 
quate funding for the impacted 
schools, I have apparently failed to im- 
press upon you the extreme need for 
additional impact aid dollars. I believe 
that there may be Members of this 
Congress that do not know exactly 
what impact aid is intended to do. 

We may argue with our colleagues 
on the floor over what is a State, Fed- 
eral, or local responsibility. But let me 
tell you that in the instance of impact 
aid, the education of federally con- 
nected children is strictly a Federal re- 
sponsibility. Public schools responsible 
for educating military dependents and 
Native American children are particu- 
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larly dependent upon impact aid 
moneys. 

Now, I just heard my good friend, 
the Senator from South Carolina, say 
that the best defense is a strong edu- 
cation. Well, for Heaven’s sake, then 
let us give children who are the sons 
and daughters of our military people a 
chance to go to school. 

Let me give you an example of one 
of the more serious impacted areas in 
these United States. It happens to be a 
part of the SAC installations, near 
Rapid City, S. Dak., at Ellsworth Air 
Force Base. The local school district, 
the Douglas School system, has an en- 
rollment of more than 2,500 students, 
principally children of airbase person- 
nel—nearly 80 percent of the children 
enrolled in its schools are military de- 
pendents. Prior to the opening of this 
installation, the community had only 
a little one-room school. 

Today, it is one of the largest school 
districts in my State. Yet the local 
school board has given a pink slip to 
every one of its teachers—there are no 
teachers under contract for the 1983- 
84 school year. The board cannot 
afford to hire them. The school dis- 
trict has reached the legal limit of 
their indebtedness. If the board makes 
a financial commitment it is unable to 
meet, the individual board members 
become personally liable for the dis- 
trict’s contracts. 

Nevertheless, while I hear my col- 
leagues pleading for more money for 
various categorical education pro- 
grams, they do not seem to show much 
consideration for the children who 
may not have a school to attend in the 
event their school district does not re- 
ceive adequate assistance under the 
impact aid program. So I wonder. 

A moment ago, I heard my friend 
and colleague from New Hampshire 
and my friend and colleague from 
Washington suggest that we cannot 
buy a better education for the chil- 
dren of this Nation with merely more 
dollars. And from the Commission’s 
report, the principal sponsor of this 
amendment cited very clear evidence 
that educational quality requires far 
more than dollars. And yet although 
some would plead for a few more dol- 
lars for their pet programs, they do 
not plead also for assistance sufficient 
to provide an education for children 
who live in impacted areas. 

Let me cite another example be- 
cause, again, I do not think all of my 
colleagues recognize fully the serious 
nature of this situation. Under Federal 
law, one county in the State of South 
Dakota, which has just one school for 
the whole county, is unable to tax 66 
percent of its land. This land is tax- 
exempt because it is owned by Native 
Americans who do not pay local taxes. 

Do you know what percentage of the 
school district’s enrollment is com- 
prised of Indian students? More than 
85 percent, even more than the per- 
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centage of land that cannot be taxed. 
And the limited number of taxpayers 
are trying to pick up the tab. In fiscal 
year 1981, a rescission of 5 percent re- 
duced impact aid payments to dis- 
tricts. Since then, payments have de- 
clined without regard for inflation. 
The Department of Education esti- 
mates that during the current fiscal 
year, Super “A” districts—those with 
the greatest Federal burden—are re- 
ceiving only 72 percent of the amount 
to which they are entitled under the 
provisions of Public Law 81-874. 

I hope to impress upon my col- 
leagues the seriousness of this situa- 
tion. If we are really serious about im- 
proving education and insuring that 
schools are able to provide their stu- 
dents with at least basic education, the 
least we can do, and must do, is pro- 
vide every child with the opportunity 
to attend school. 

Recently, my colleague from South 
Carolina, agreed to sponsor an amend- 
ment I plan to offer. This amendment, 
which amends S. 1008, the ECIA tech- 
nical amendments package introduced 
by Senators HatcH and STAFFORD, 
would raise the authorization ceiling 
for impact aid by $145 million, and the 
Senator agreed to cosponsor my pro- 
posal. Yet, I am troubled to note that 
the $1.5 billion amendment before us, 
assumes an increase of merely $60 mil- 
lion for this vital program. It just does 
not add up. Mr. President, let me con- 
clude by saying that I think the 
amendment offered by my able col- 
leagues from New Hampshire and New 
Mexico is a necessary amendment, one 
that we should pass and, because of 
fiscal responsibility and the other rea- 
sons cited, we should reject the Hol- 
lings-Stafford amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, let 
me say a word to my friend about the 
impact aid. The Senator from South 
Dakota is exactly right. I joined in 
that move with him to assist funding 
for impact aid. He and I both serve on 
the Appropriations Committee. 

I would strongly suggest that this is 
like the Aesop fable of the dog with 
the bone in his mouth. You are look- 
ing down at the mirror and you are 
looking at that impact aid and you are 
looking at a bigger amount, but if you 
drop what you have—namely, this Hol- 
lings-Stafford amendment—and you 
are going to end up with nothing. Be- 
cause when we get into the competi- 
tion, and that is why there has been 
such a good movement, in my opinion, 
for all the different education ele- 
ments to get together. You might 
desire more for impact aid, and so 
would I. However, the other needs will 
come along relative to the handi- 
capped, and title I for the disadvan- 
taged, and others. That is why, since 
1979, we have come down from serving 
about 4,300 school districts to serving 
2,000. I hope to take it back up to 
3,300 under my particular amendment. 
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But I am confident, while the Sena- 
tor looks at it in a singular desire and 
interest of impact aid and he says you 
are putting more for it, by putting a 
lesser amount in there and trying to 
cut the Hollings-Stafford amendment 
down to $600 million, then what you 
have done is eliminated your impact 
aid. You will have a very, very difficult 
time actually receiving that increase. 
Your assumptions for impact are no 
more binding than my assumptions for 
any program I have advanced. The 
only way to insure more funding for 
impact aid is to provide for more fund- 
ing for other programs with greater 
priority. Otherwise impact aid would 
not have received significant cuts over 
the past years. 

I strongly suggest that as a consider- 
ation when you vote, because the Sen- 
ator and I are speaking the same lan- 
guage, but the rationale is different. 
Having served with the Senator on the 
Appropriations Committee, there is no 
doubt that all of the different inter- 
ests, the groups that came in, they 
have watched the trades, they have 
watched the give and take, they have 
watched the action not only of the au- 
thorizing committees but the appro- 
priations committees as well, and that 
is why this is fashioned and character- 
ized as a carefully crafted amendment, 
one that is in order for education at 
this particular point. And one that will 
do more for impact aid than any other 
offered. 

I might say at this point, also, I will 
be pleading with my colleagues in the 
well. Some have suggested that what 
you want to do is move to table the 
Rudman amendment. I am not going 
to move to table. I think that this dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has a right to an up or down vote 
and he deserves it. But in receiving an 
up or down vote, I remind my col- 
leagues that it is a substitute. So if 
you vote for that $600 million, that 
will be the end of the line for really 
doing a job for education in this coun- 
try. 

So do not be misled that you will 
vote for this now knowing that we can 
get this amendment and then later on 
hope to vote for the other, because we 
will lose it entirely. 

The idea is to look at the whole pic- 
ture. I hope Senators are listening on 
their squawk boxes. We want to turn 
back the amendment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire and vote for the 
Stafford-Hollings approach which has 
been worked out by all the educational 
interests and by both the Republican 
and Democratic side of the aisle. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
rise in strong support of my col- 
league’s amendment and ask unani- 
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mous consent to be added as a cospon- 
sor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, 
there are many things that I could say 
about this important amendment. 
Many of them have been said already. 
We truly are facing a crisis in many of 
our federally impacted school districts. 
It is clear that in these districts the 
Federal Government has an undis- 
puted obligation. There is no way for 
many of these districts to make up the 
lost revenue. Education will truly 
suffer. The severity of the situation is 
illustrated by the plight of the Doug- 
las School System which serves 2,500 
students. Many of these students are 
military dependents from the Ells- 
worth Air Force Base. Everyone of 
their teachers has received a termina- 
tion notice and is uncertain about his 
or her future. 

This is really a tragic situation. Only 
yesterday I spoke to a representative 
of the Douglas Teacher’s Association 
who was trying to bring to the public’s 
attention what is happening at the 
Ellsworth Air Force Base schools. I 
also have been in touch with the su- 
perintendents of South Dakota’s fed- 
erally impacted districts. As impact aid 
has been cut more severely than any 
other education program each of these 
50 schools has been threatened. These 
districts are in dire need of this addi- 
tional assistance. 

Mr. President, I would also like to 


point out that this amendment pro- 
vides a total of $400 million in addi- 
tional education funding above the 
amount recommended by the Senate 
Budget Committee. This is a substan- 
tial increase in the critical investment 
we must make in the future security of 


our Nation. Besides increasing the 
budget level for impact aid, the 
amendment increases amounts avail- 
able for student financial assistance, 
mathematics and science education, bi- 
lingual education, and education of 
the handicapped. 

I have long fought for higher educa- 
tion. This amendment includes $170 
million for student financial assistance 
programs. Having attended college 
with the help of student loans, I know 
from personal experience how essen- 
tial these sources of financial aid are 
to middle and lower income students. 
Such assistance permits students to 
pursue careers which will be impor- 
tant in maintaining U.S. leadership in 
the decades ahead. We cannot neglect 
to prepare the youth of today for the 
responsibilities of national and world 
leadership tomorrow. 

South Dakota’s experienced teach- 
ers, counselors, and other education 
leaders have written to me in great 
numbers expressing their concern over 
the quality of mathematics and sci- 
ence education programs. These hard- 
working educators deserve our support 
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and respect. It is my hope that the ad- 
ditional $170 million included here for 
these programs will help our students 
to become better prepared for the 
higher technology demands they will 
face. 

The importance of quality education 
was most graphically expressed by a 
report issued last week by the Nation- 
al Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion. That report included a recom- 
mendation that the: 

Federal government in cooperation with 
States and localities, should help meet the 
needs of key groups of students such as the 
gifted and talented, the socioeconomically 
disadvantaged, minority and language mi- 
nority students and the handicapped. In 
combination, these groups include both na- 
tional resources and the Nation's youth who 
are most at risk. 

Mr. President, I am most pleased to 
serve as a cosponsor of an amendment 
which assists our most important re- 
source—our Nation’s young people. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, does 
the distinguished sponsor of the 
amendment to the amendment desire 
to speak? 

Mr. RUDMAN. Just for a moment, 
but I thought I saw the Senator from 
South Carolina seeking recognition. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi desires to 
speak for a moment. I yield such time 
as the Senator desires. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will 
be quite brief on this matter. It is a 
subject matter, Mr. President, which I 
have a great deal of interest in. I have 
served on the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion Appropriations and am now an 
ex-officio member of that subcommit- 
tee. 

I joined the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Tsoncas) and others some 2 
months ago or more, in a special bill 
for technology, the sciences, mathe- 
matics, and so forth. It even went so 
far as to set up funds to buy equip- 
ment where it was needed. 

I did not get to appear at the hear- 
ings of the Education Committee on 
this bill, being tied up on other mat- 
ters which were demanding. I under- 
stand the subcommittee has reported 
a version of the bill to which I have 
just referred, recommending, at least, 
a considerable part of the funds and 
the different items. I appreciate that, 
and I am certainly going to vigorously 
support it here on the floor. 

Mr. President, I was confronted here 
on the floor with which one of these 
education amendments to vote for. Or- 
dinarily, I support the smaller figure. I 
generally do that in these battles 
about the budget, and this is a budget 
resolution which we have. 

But I will say right now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot pass by an opportunity 
to get a real start on extending, broad- 
er, deeper education programs that 
have to be extended if the job is to be 
done. 
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I am thinking about the overlooked 
talent, the untrained talent, and the 
lack of the ability of many of our 
States to support a program of that 
kind as vigorously as it should be and 
send the rest of them on to college or 
whatever special training it takes. So I 
am going to support this matter even 
though it is about $1% billion above 
what we call the overall budget figure. 
I know there is going to be a world of 
adjustments to be made, give and take, 
settle this and settle that, to stay in 
line. I have cast enough votes for the 
lower figure, but I am interested in 
this subject and it is the best chance 
that I know to get something special 
done this year. I hope those that have 
a similar viewpoint will join and let us 
get enough votes to pass the Hollings 
amendment which will be just one 
step in reaching another phase, an 
added phase of the education program 
that I have some knowledge of myself 
and know about its needs. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to 
me and I hope that we can pass this 
amendment. I yield back what time is 
left. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi. Was 
it the request of the Senator from 
New Hampshire that we yield back our 
time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield as much 
time as the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, I will 
be very brief. The debate on the un- 
derlying amendment and the substi- 
tute certainly have been complete. I 
want to say to my colleagues who are 
listening that my friend from Vermont 
I think accurately described what 
might not occur if this amendment is 
passed, but I should point out that 
this amendment adds substantially, 
$600 million, onto the budget resolu- 
tion that we will be considering and 
does add substantial services across 
the whole spectrum of education. 

The Hollings-Stafford amendment, 
if my calculations are correct, is an 
add on of 15-percent plus. What I have 
tried to do is come up with a number 
that will handle inflation plus a small 
amount across the board on the pro- 
grams that we found as we funded 
them in the 1983 budget. 

Mr. President, let me just conclude 
on this note. I listened to my friend 
from South Carolina, my friend from 
Vermont and everyone here—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may 
we have quiet? It seems like the con- 
ference in the well can be held some- 
where else. I think the Senator speaks 
on one of the more important matters 
we have to consider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 
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Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, let me 
just conclude by saying this: Some 
folks came down from New Hampshire 
a few months ago who were interested 
in a particular educational project in 
my State. They are friends and they 
are people who supported me. They 
asked that I support a particular 
aspect of funding in the education 
budget. I asked them if they had gone 
to the State legislature to get that 
funding. They said they had. 

We have a pretty adequate legisla- 
ture up there. We have 400 people in 
the state house for a State with 1 mil- 
lion people. You cannot say we do not 
have a representative government. I 
said: “What happened up in the 
State House?” They said: Well, they 
thought the cost was too high. They 
did not want to increase State taxes.” 
I said: Did you go to your local gov- 
ernment?” They said: “We did.“ And 
what happended there? Well, we 
went to the town meeting, we debated 
it. They asked how much it would add 
to the local property tax. People 
thought it was a good idea but was too 
expensive.” 

Mr. President, we have found the 
magic elixir in this Congress. People 
ask us for promises. We fulfill the 
promises, and nobody pays for them. 
The greater distance you get from the 
constituents the easier it is to be irre- 
sponsible. I say that after what this 
Budget Committee did, going above 
and beyond what the President said he 
would stand for, and the chairman of 
that committee and the ranking mi- 
nority member standing up and saying 
no, that it is not enough and then the 
chairman of the committee joining on 
this amendment adding another $600 
million. I say to Senators that enough 
is enough. I hope they will support 
this amendment and defeat an amend- 
ment that amounts to $1.5 billion in 
additional deficit that of course 
nobody will pay for—nobody, Mr. 
President, except the American people 
when inflation starts up again next 
year. 

Mr. SYMMS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUDMAN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SYMMS. I ask the Senator to 
yield just to make a clarification for 
those of us who think that the Budget 
Committee came out with a number 
that was as generous as the country 
could afford. We are going to have a 
chance to vote in a matter of mo- 
ments. If we vote for the Rudman 
amendment, we are voting for a $600 
million add on. If we do not vote for 
the Rudman amendment, we are set- 
ting the stage for a billion-and-a-half 
add on; is that correct? 

Mr. RUDMAN. I believe that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Before the Senator 
does that, I ask the distinguished 
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chairman of the Budget Committee, 
what is our 050 function? How much is 
that? 

I have the figure—$267 billion. I say 
to my great friend from New Hamp- 
shire, we are asking $14.9 for educa- 
tion in the budget resolution before 
us. I am taking it up to $16.4. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
says $16.4 billion is going to wreck the 
country, bust the budget, cause the 
deficit, and bring back inflation. But 
the $267 billion under defense, the 050 
function, has no effect whatsoever? 
Now, if Senators believe that, please 
vote for the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire and I would 
like to see that list of people. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I will be pleased to 
yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am going to vote for the Rudman sub- 
stitute only because it is the lesser of 
two evils. 

Mr. President, when Federal aid to 
education. I do not think 81% billion is 
many, many years ago, I constantly 
and consistently opposed it. I said at 
the time it would be the end of quality 
education in our elementary schools. 

Mr. President, unfortunately—and I 
say this with sadness—this has come 
about. I do not think the addition of 
another dollar is going to pull the Na- 
tional Education Association out of 
the hole they put this country into in 
education. I do not think 81% billion is 
going to do any good. I think we 
should look to the day when we can 
abolish Federal aid to elementary edu- 
cation. 

Mr. President, it has done no good. I 
hope that someday this body will come 
to its senses and realize that unions 
are all right but they are not all right 
in our educational system. 

Mr. President, the 18-member Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education 
was created as a result of Secretary 
Bell’s concern about the widespread 
public perception that something is se- 
riously remiss in our educational 
system. I contend that something is se- 
riously remiss with the Commission's 
report. 

In the report, the Commission listed 
its own indicators and findings on the 
decline of education in this country. 
Among the more alarming facts and 
figures listed in the report are: First, 
many 17-year-olds do not possess the 
higher order intellectual skills we 
should expect of them, 40 percent 
cannot draw inferences from written 
material, and over 60 percent cannot 
solve a math problem requiring several 
steps; second, the College Board's 
scholastic aptitude tests from 1963 to 
1980 had consistent declines with aver- 
age verbal scores dropping 50 points 
and average math scores dropping 
nearly 40 points; third, the proportion 
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of students taking a generally less-de- 
manding program of study in high 
schools has increased from 12 percent 
in 1964 to 42 percent in 1979; fourth, 
35 States require only 1 year of math 
and 36 require only 1 year of science 
for a high school diploma; fifth, the 
teacher shortage is critical in math 
and science with half of the newly em- 
ployed math and science teachers not 
qualified to teach these subjects; 
sixth, the Department of the Navy re- 
ported that 25 percent of its recent re- 
cruits cannot read at the ninth grade 
level, the minimum needed simply to 
understand written safety instruc- 
tions; and seventh, the number of re- 
medial courses have increased in high 
schools and colleges with business and 
military communities reporting an in- 
crease, too. 

Now, if we are to believe the Com- 
mission's indicators and findings, how 
can we be asked, also, to believe in the 
validity and feasibility of their recom- 
mendations? Recommendations which 
expect students, who fall too often 
into the above categories, to fulfill the 
increased requirements for high 
school graduation and to meet the 
higher admission requirements to 4- 
year colleges and universities. How can 
students, whom the Commission found 
undereducated and unqualified to 
meet minimum standards, lift their 
achievement levels to meet these new 
higher requirements? In spite of the 
fact that the recommendations will be 
interpreted by each State according to 
the needs of its school system and full 
implementation will be over a period 
of time, a gorge as big as the Grand 
Canyon exists within this report. 

The larger question which needs to 
be addressed by the Commission is: 
What are the basic skills and achieve- 
ment levels required for elementary 
school graduation? Students need to 
enter high school with a strong foun- 
dation in the basic skills. In order to 
turn around the lower achievement 
levels of high school students, the 
problem, also, has to be reviewed at its 
initial stages of development which is 
in the elementary school years. Other- 
wise, the problem at the high school 
level will continue with students enter- 
ing high school unprepared to tackle 
the academic challenges expected of 
them. However, the Commission’s 
charter directed it to pay particular at- 
tention to teenage youth and selective 
attention to the formative years spent 
in elementary school. The way the 
Commission interpreted selective at- 
tention did a grave disservice to those 
valuable 8 years. The Commission 
failed dismally to address the impor- 
tance of the educational process in the 
elementary school years as being the 
preparation for high school success. In 
doing so, it overlooked the fundamen- 
tal resource for nurturing basic stu- 
dent skills and knowledge. 
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True, the Commission gave faint 
praise to the importance of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum when it 
stated that the crucial 8 years leading 
to high school years should provide a 
sound base for study in those and later 
years. But these are empty words since 
the Commission failed to expound on 
this statement with facts and figures 
on the achievement levels of elementa- 
ry school students. 

It seems ludicrous that a Commis- 
sion would spend 18 months examin- 
ing the quality of education in the 
United States, and then fail to report 
on the abilities of students and teach- 
ers at each level. What the Commis- 
sion should have done is to adopt ap- 
propriate recommendations that 
would allow students to be proud of 
their accomplishments, while reaching 
for still higher levels of achievement. I 
do not believe in studying a problem 
only in its late stages, which is where 
the high school years fall in the con- 
tinuous 12-year educational program. 
The whole problem must be addressed 
from the beginning to the end. 

Now, I would like to state there are 
some school systems across the coun- 
try that have taken steps, previous to 
this report, to improve their educa- 
tional institutions and I have read 
with great interest of their improve- 
ments. 

Needless to say, I am very pleased 
that Arizona’s school system is one of 
them. The local education officials 
have already approved higher gradua- 
tion requirements for high school to 
be effective starting with the graduat- 
ing class of 1987. Also, admission re- 
quirements at our 4-year colleges and 
universities are being reviewed by the 
board of regents, at the present time. 

In conclusion, Arizona’s elementary 
school and high school programs will 
be studied in the months ahead in 
order to establish basic skill require- 
ments for the core subjects at each 
grade level. These requirements for 
the basic skills at each of the 12 grade 
levels will be in place for the 1986-87 
school year, if not before. For the last 
3 years, the teacher basic skills test 
and the teacher professional knowl- 
edge test have been required before 
teacher certification is granted. Over- 
all, Arizona’s legislature and educa- 
tional officials can be considered pace- 
settlers in the field of promoting 
educational excellence. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield back any 
time I have. 

Mr. CHILES. We yield back any 
time we have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senate that there is 
some confusion over the nature of the 
amendment to be voted on. 

The Rudman amendment is a first- 
degree amendment to the language of 
the bill which is proposed to be strick- 
en by the Hollings amendment. 
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The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The first vote, 
then, is on the Rudman amendment. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
perfecting amendment to the bill. 

Mr. DOMENICI. To the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN), 
is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), and the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), would vote 
“nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 46, as follows: 


CRollcall Vote No. 74 Leg.] 
YEAS—50 


Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Kassebaum 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Packwood 
Percy 


NAYS—46 


Eagleton 
Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Heflin 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 

Long 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 


NOT VOTING—4 

Bentsen Kasten 
Dodd Kennedy 

So the amendment (No. 1238) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 


Abdnor 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
East 

Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 


Pressler 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nunn 

Pell 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Randolph 


Andrews 
Baucus 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
DeConcini 
Dixon 


Stafford 
Stennis 
Tsongas 
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Mr. McCLURE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1237 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
move to table the Hollings amendment 
and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment, another amend- 
ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is advised that an amendment 
is not in order while a motion to table 
is pending. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am sorry. 

You moved to table? 

Mr. DOMENICL. I did. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. All right, let us 
vote on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico to 
lay on the table the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'AMATO), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Kasten), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Town) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), and the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp) and the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) 
would each vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 48, as follows: 


(Rollcall Vote No. 75 Leg.) 
YEAS—46 


Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Kassebaum 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Packwood 
Percy 


NAYS—48 


Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Abdnor 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
East 

Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 


Pressler 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 


Andrews 
Baucus 
Biden 
Bingaman 
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Cranston 
DeConcini 
Dixon 
Eagleton 


Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 

Long 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell Tsongas 

Moynihan Zorinsky 
NOT VOTING—6 
Bentsen Dodd Kennedy 
D'Amato Kasten Tower 

So the motion to lay on the table 
amendment No. 1237 was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this with the minority 
leader. I believe there is a requirement 
for a brief time now for consultations 
off the floor, on one side of the aisle, 
at least. I have agreed with the minor- 
ity leader that we would stand in 
recess for 30 minutes, with the time 
charged equally, notwithstanding the 
recess of the Senate, against both 
sides against the resolution. I make 
that request at this time. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Can I make a 


Stafford 
Hollings Stennis 
Huddleston 


Inouye 


motion to reconsider? 

Mr. BAKER. You can do that, but 
you will get another rollcall out of it. 
We can do that, if you wish. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. All right. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I put 
the request. 


Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator wish 
to make a motion before the ruling? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to reconsid- 
er the vote by which the motion was 
rejected. 

Several 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise that the majority 
leader has the floor. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly willing to do that, but I want 
it understood that I am yielding for 
the purpose of a motion to reconsider 
being made without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the motion was rejected. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader has the floor. 

Mr. BAKER. I have no desire to 
thwart anybody's desires, but the 
question will be whether we will 
debate this at this time, have another 
tabling motion at this time, or have a 
recess at this time. It does not make 
any difference to me except that if we 
are going to have the vote at this time, 
I believe there is a request by the dis- 


Senators addressed the 


the 
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tinguished manager to discuss the 
matter of reconsidering. In a moment, 
I will yield the floor, if that is the 
case. I expect either the minority 
leader or the manager will be recog- 
nized at that time. 

I would recommend, Mr. President, 
if I may, that if we are going to have a 
recess, this is the best time to have it. 
The motion is pending, and nobody’s 
rights will be disturbed. We can come 
back here and throw the ball up in the 
air and see what happens. 


RECESS UNTIL 7:18 P.M. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
majority leader? 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 6:48 p.m., recessed until 7:18 
p.m.; whereupon the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. HECHT). 


RECESS UNTIL 7:45 P.M. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the recess be 
continued until 7:45 p.m. under the 
same conditions with the time on the 
50 hours continuing to run and being 
charged equally to both sides. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 7:18 p.m., recessed until 7:45 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. HECHT). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


RECESS UNTIL 8 P.M. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am ad- 
vised that the caucus of Democratic 
Members has not yet ended, and it 
would be their wish that the time of 
the recess be extended for 15 more 
minutes. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate now stand in recess under 
the same terms and conditions. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Reserving the 
right to object. Now they say 8 p.m. It 
was 7:45. I want to get out of here. 

Mr. BAKER. I am hoping they are 
doing good things, Barry. 

Mr. PERCY. Will there be one more 
vote tonight, definitely? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. President, until 8 p.m., under 
the same terms and conditions. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
at 7:46 p. m., recessed until 8 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. HECHT). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, so that 
we can have just a moment to confer, 
since the Democratic caucus has 
ended, I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be in order for me to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, with the time 
consumed therein charged equally 
against the parties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BAKER. I suggest the absence 
of quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, after 
conferring with the minority leader 
and a large number of Senators on 
both sides who were accurately por- 
trayed by the junior Senator from 
New Jersey as the Senate’s first joint 
caucus, I am prepared to say it seems 
the consensus of Members the best 
thing to do now is to recess over until 
tomorrow and to continue with the 
disposition of amendments during the 
day tomorrow. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. TOMORROW 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until 9:30 a.m. tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR A PERIOD FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS ON TOMORROW 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I fur- 

ther ask unanimous consent that after 

the recognition of the two leaders 
under the standing order, the time re- 
maining between that hour and the 
hour of 10 a.m. be devoted to the 
transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness in which Senators may speak for 
not more than 2 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR RESUMPTION OF SENATE CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 27, FIRST BUDGET RESOLU- 
TION FOR 1984, ON TOMORROW 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, at the 

hour of 10 a.m., I ask unanimous con- 

sent that the Senate resume consider- 
ation of the pending resolution, at 
which time the pending question will 
be the Hollings motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the Senate did not 
table the Hollings amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And 
that motion is not debatable. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader and I thank all 
the Senators. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, before 
the majority leader and everyone goes, 
may I ask two questions? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. One, have the yeas and 
nays been ordered on the motion to re- 
consider? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion to re- 
consider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield once more? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Is it clear from the ma- 
jority leader’s statement, and I so ask, 
is it indubitably clear that there will 
be rolicall votes tomorrow? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, we will 
be in session tomorrow. I expect it to 
be a full day. There will most assured- 
ly be rollcall votes tomorrow. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the majority 
leader. 

Mr. President, the majority leader 
will agree with me, will he not, that 
the first rollcall can come as early as 
10 a.m.? 

Mr. BAKER. 10:01 a.m. 

Mr. BYRD. 10:01 a.m. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, Sena- 
tors should know, first, there will be 
no more ReEcorp votes tonight, but 
they should be on notice that there 
probably will be a rolicall vote as early 
as 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

I point out, as the Chair pointed out, 
that the pending question is the 
motion to reconsider and it is a nonde- 
batable motion. Therefore, it becomes 
nondebatable and a vote could occur 
immediately after we resume consider- 
ation of the pending resolution. 

Senators should be on notice that 
there probably will be a vote at 10 a.m. 
tomorrow. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be 
a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business to extend not past 
8:25 p.m. in which Senators may 
speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
PRESSLER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have a 
few items that appear to be cleared for 
action by unanimous consent. I will 
state these requests now, first, for the 
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benefit of the minority leader and, of 
course, then for all Senators. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 132—TO 
RECOGNIZE THE WEEK OF 
MAY 8, 1983, THROUGH MAY 14, 
1983, AS SMALL BUSINESS 
WEEK 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send a 
resolution to the desk on behalf of 
Senator WEICKER, the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, and others, 
and ask that it be placed on the calen- 
dar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BYRD. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 94— 
TO DESIGNATE MAY 8, 1983, to 
JUNE 19, 1983, AS “FAMILY RE- 
UNION MONTH” 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have a 
request for a joint resolution offered 
by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY) which 
is now at the desk and, similarly, I ask 
unanimous consent that that measure 
be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
HUMAN RESOURCES DIS- 
CHARGED FROM FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION OF S. 600 AND 
THE BILL REFERRED TO COM- 
MITTEE ON ENERGY AND NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES 


Mr. BAKER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee be discharged from 
further consideration of S. 600, the 
Grand Canyon School District legisla- 
tion, and it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES DIS- 
CHARGED FROM FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION OF S. 287 


Mr. BAKER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources be discharged 
from further consideration of S. 287 a 
bill to establish the Harry S Truman 
National Historic Site in the State of 
Missouri and for other purposes and 
that the bill be placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 133 
PLACED ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Moyni- 
han resolution at the desk relating to 
Solidarity Sunday be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there is 
no objection to the request from this 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE ME- 
MORIAL PLAQUE HONORING 
THOSE WHO DIED IN THE IRA- 
NIAN RESCUE MISSION 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, on 
April 25, 1980, eight brave American 
servicemen lost their lives in a valiant 
attempt to rescue 53 of their fellow 
countrymen being held as hostages by 
the revolutionary government in Iran. 

Those eight patriots, Marine Sgt. 
John Harvey, Marine Cpl. George 
Holmes, Jr., and Marine S. Sgt. Dewey 
Johnson; Air Force Maj. Richard 
Bakke, Maj. Harold Lewis, Jr., T. Sgt. 
Joel Mayo, Capt. Lyn McIntosh, and 
Capt. Charles T. McMillan, made the 
ultimate sacrifice for their country. 

In honor of their sacrifice, Congress 
approved and the President signed 
into law a resolution last year author- 
izing the placement of a plaque in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery in recogni- 
tion of the valor of these eight men. 

On April 25, 1983, 3 years after this 
tragic mission, the congressionally or- 
dered plaque was dedicated. I had the 
honor, as did others in this Chamber, 
of attending that ceremony, and I had 
the privilege of hearing what I consid- 
er to be one of the most moving state- 
ments I have ever heard—a speech by 
L. Bruce Laingen, America’s last Am- 
bassador to Iran, the man who faith- 
fully and courageously represented 
our Nation during that wrenching ex- 
perience. 

There are no words which I am capa- 
ble of expressing which better describe 
the feelings of pride, of dedication, of 
honor on the part of one human being 
toward the sacrifices of others than 
those of Ambassador Laingen. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Ambassador Laingen’s 
speech at the April 25, 1983, dedica- 
tion of the Iranian Mission plaque be 
printed in the REecorp so that all may 
reflect on his magnificent message. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 

REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR BRUCE LAINGEN AT 
CEREMONY IN ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY, APRIL 25, 1983, DEDICATING A MEMO- 
RIAL PLAQUE TO THOSE WHO GAVE THEIR 
LIVES IN THE IRAN RESCUE MISSION 
Mr. Secretary, Members of Congress, dis- 

tinguished guests, families of those we 

honor, colleagues from the Tehran hostage 
group, three years ago those whose memory 
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we honor today were members of a small 
band of valorous men, embarked on a mis- 
sion of almost incredible complexity. Men 
persuaded by hope and filled with the exu- 
berance of youth, bright eyed in a spirit of 
adventure and daring, confident and com- 
mitted in teamwork. 

But more than that—they were also men 
joined together because they cared; because 
they cared about something much larger 
than themselves. Because they cared about 
freedom; because they cared with special 
fervor about the freedom and welfare of 53 
of their countrymen; and because they 
cared about the dignity of the human spirit. 

Renewing in this way their commitment 
to those very fundamentals of individual 
freedom that have always been at the core 
of the American experience; reminding us of 
the commitment of all who respond to the 
call of public service. Reminiscent of an ex- 
pression from Thomas Paine that those who 
expect to reap the blessings of freedom 
must undergo the fatigue of supporting it. 
Reminiscent also of a maxim attributed to 
another American patriot, Andrew Jackson, 
that one man with courage makes a majori- 
ty. Courage was not in short supply at 
Desert One. The men on that mission three 
years ago made courage contagious. 

This is not the time or place to make a 
judgment of the technical or political 
wisdom of what those men were asked to do, 
and of the resources made available to 
them. Their mission has been termed a fail- 
ure. And it did fail, in the sense that none of 
those men reached their goal. And it was a 
terrible tragedy in the loss of these eight 
men. 

But it was not a failure in other respects: 
in what was learned, and in the demonstrat- 
ed readiness of that group of men to try, 
and to try against almost impossible odds. 
Nor was it a failure in the way they reaf- 
firmed in that way America’s espousal of 
freedom and in the example they set for all 
of us of personal courage and sacrifice. 

Today we come to this place, so symbolic 
of sacrifice in our nation's history, to dedi- 
cate a simple plaque to their memory, and 
to their heroism; yes, and also to commemo- 
rate the courage and spirit of all who went 
on that mission, and the love of families 
that gave them the strength to try. 

A plaque that can do little to ease the 
pain of the families of those who did not 
return. A plaque inevitably inadequate in 
terms of what we owe them. But let this 
plaque, this monument, be seen as some- 
thing more as well: let this plaque—and its 
dedication today—be also a reminder of the 
sacrifice of those many unsung heroes in a 
far larger sense. All those in public service 
who give of themselves and, infrequently, 
their very lives in responding to the call of 
duty; all those whose lives are lost in the 
daily task of training and exercises in main- 
taining our military deterrent in times of 
peace, at sea and on land (including those 
who died in the Indian Ocean while we were 
held in Iran), but whose loss sees so little 
public notice. 

Yes, those too who man and who seek to 
protect our Embassies abroad in so many 
areas of risk—all of us reminded this past 
week by the tragedy of Beirut of what too 
often we take for granted in such service 
and where examples of heroism too often go 
unnoticed. Unsung, all of them, but heroes 
too. Just as much as those we honor here 
today. 

So let this memorial be a continuing me- 
morial, one that is alive in our minds and 
preserved in our hearts, to all who even 
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today risk their lives, their homes, their 
sacred honor in the defense of those ideals 
that have made us proud to be called Ameri- 
cans. 

And now to you, eight brave countrymen, 
who tried to reach out to us; from 53 fellow 
Americans who did not and now can never 
know you, but whose freedom when it final- 
ly came was brighter because of what you 
tried to do and what your memory means to 
us; over the distance of that great unknown 
that in death divides you from us, but 
within the faith that unites us all; we salute 
you, we reach out to you in a spirit of undy- 
ing respect, we will not forget. 

I now ask Secretary Weinberger to join 
me in unveiling the memorial plaque. 


IN DEFENSE OF MARKETING 
ORDERS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
President Reagan is being counseled 
by some of his advisers to abandon 
marketing orders. This would be disas- 
trous. It would invite chaos in the 
marketplace for numerous fruit, vege- 
table, and other specialty crops now 
sold under the provisions of Federal 
marketing orders. It would be disrup- 
tive for both growers and consumers. 

Marketing orders provide stability in 
the marketplace and help insure that 
the consumer receives a reliable 
supply of high-quality products at af- 
fordable prices. By regulating the flow 
of commodities into the market, mar- 
keting orders prevent unreasonable 
fluctuations in supplies and prices, 
benefiting both producers and con- 
sumers. 

I want to point out that marketing 
orders are not a form of Federal Gov- 
ernment regulation. They are estab- 
lished only at the request of growers 
and handlers who must also approve 
the marketing orders before they are 
implemented. 

President Reagan's directive on mar- 
keting orders this week is unclear. The 
fact that he did not come out clearly 
and strongly for marketing orders 
leaves open the possibility of further 
attacks on the marketing order 
system. As a longtime supporter of 
marketing orders, I criticize the Presi- 
dent for placing this important mar- 
keting tool in jeopardy. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:29 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bills and joint resolu- 
tion, in which it requests the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H.R. 594. An act to amend section 1 of the 
act of June 5, 1920, as amended, to author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to settle 
claims for damages of less than $2,500 aris- 
ing by reason of acts for which the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration is 
responsible; 

H.R. 596. An act to transfer responsibility 
for furnishing certified copies of Miller Act 
payment bonds from the Comptroller Gen- 
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eral to the officer that awarded the contract 
for which the bond was given; 

H.R. 723. An act for the relief of Marsha 
D. Christopher; 

H.R. 726. An act for the relief of James A. 
Ferguson; 

H.R. 730. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Goldstock and Augustus M. Statham; 

H.R. 732. An act for the relief of Gregory 
B. Dymond, Samuel K. Gibbons, Jack C. 
Kean, James D. Nichols, and Roy A. Red- 
mond; 

H.R. 745. An act for the relief of Stephen 
C. Ruks; 

H.R. 1692. An act to amend section 171 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps shall 
be a member of the Armed Forces Policy 
Council; 

H.R. 1750. An act for the relief of Apo- 
lonio P. Tumamao and others; 

H.J. Res. 219. Joint resolution declaring 
the support of the U.S. Government for ef- 
forts of the U.S. Soccer Federation to bring 
the World Cup to the United States in 1986, 
designating the Secretary of Commerce as 
the official representative of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to the Federation Internationale 
de Football Association, and for other pur- 
poses. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were read twice, 
and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 594. An act to amend section 1 of the 
act of June 5, 1920, as amended, to author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to settle 
claims for damages of less than $2,500 aris- 
ing by reason of acts for which the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration is 
responsible; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary; 

H.R. 596. An act to transfer responsibility 
for furnishing certified copies of Miller Act 
payment bonds from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to the officer that awarded the contract 
for which the bond was given; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; 

H.R. 723. An act for the relief of Marsha 
D. Christopher; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary; 

H.R. 726. An act for the relief of James A. 
Ferguson; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary; 

H.R. 730. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Goldstock and Augustus M. Statham; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary; 

H.R. 732. An act for the relief of Gregory 
B. Dymond, Samuel K. Gibbons, Jack C. 
Kean, James D. Nichols, and Roy A. Red- 
mond; to the Committee on the Judiciary; 

H.R. 745. An act for the relief of Stephen 
C. Ruks; to the Committee on the Judiciary; 

H.R. 1692. An act to amend section 171 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps shall 
be a member of the Armed Forces Policy 
Council; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices; and 

H.R. 1750. An act for the relief of Apo- 
lonio P. Tumamao and others; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE MEASURE PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following joint resolution was 
read twice and placed on the calendar. 
H.J. Res. 219. Joint resolution declaring 
the support of the United States Govern- 
ment for efforts of the United States Soccer 
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Federation to bring the World Cup to the 
United States in 1986, designating the Sec- 
retary of Commerce as the official repre- 
sentative of the United States Government 
to the Federation Internationale de Foot- 
ball Association, and for other purposes. 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following measures were or- 
dered placed on the calendar: 

S. 287. A bill to establish the Harry S 
Truman National Historic Site in the State 
of Missouri, and for other purposes (dis- 
charged from the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources); 

S. Res. 132. Resolution to recognize the 
week of May 8, 1983, through May 14, 1983, 
as Small Business Week"; 

S. Res. 133. Resolution to express the 
sense of the Senate in support of “Solidari- 
ty Sunday”. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 

POM-126. A resolution adopted by the 
City Council of the City of Plainfield, New 
Jersey supporting that portion of Senate 
Bill 17, as well as other pending legislation 
in the House of Representatives, that would 
appropriate funds to local agencies to cover 
the administrative cost associated with the 
distribution, transportation and storage of 
surplus commodities; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

POM-127. A resolution adopted by the 
City Commission of the City of Hallandale, 
Florida urging the Congress to preserve 
local control and contract rights for CATV 
systems in municipalities; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

POM-128. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation: 

“House RESOLUTION No. 19 


“Whereas, Conrail is abandoning track in 
many areas of the Commonwealth; and 

“Whereas, This abandonment program 
has serious economic impact on the various 
municipalities and businesses operating 
within this Commonwealth; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to take such steps as will suspend 
Conrail’s track abandonment program and 
to arrange for the United States Depart- 
ment of Transportation together with the 
Pennsylvania Department of Transporta- 
tion and the management of Conrail to 
study the serious economic impact of track 
abandonment and to find ways to mitigate 
this impact; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be immediately transmitted to the Gover- 
nor, the Secretary of Transportation, the 
management of Conrail, the United States 
Secretary of Transportation and to the pre- 
siding officers of each house of Congress 
and to each member of Congress from Penn- 
Sylvania.“ 

POM-129. A resolution adopted by the 
Council of the County of Hawaii urging 
Congress to approve the $2.6 million needed 
to allow BioEnergy Development Corpora- 
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tion to continue developing alternate energy 
sources; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

POM-130. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources: 

“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 101 

“Whereas, the public lands in Idaho are 
intermingled and managed with state and 
private lands; and 

“Whereas, management policies on public 
land impact, restrict and influence the man- 
agement of state and private lands; and 

“Whereas, the current policies on public 
land relative to the management of wild 
horses and burros have caused severe 
damage to the vegetative, wildlife and soil 
resources on public, state and private lands; 
and 

“Whereas, the current management poli- 
cies for wild horses and burros are not cost 
effective and have not effectively controlled 
the wild horse and burro populations: Now, 
therefore, be it “Resolved by the members 
of the First Regular Session of the Forty- 
seventh Idaho Legislature, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives concurring 
therein, that the Congress is urged to pass 
legislation incorporating the principles of 
Senate Bill 2183 of the Second Session, 
Ninety-seventh Congress, allowing the sale 
of wild horses and burros from the public 
lands. Further, the Congress is urged to con- 
sider legislation for the management of wild 
horses and burros which is cost effective, 
technically sound and considerate of state 
and private land resources; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
Senate be, and she is hereby authorized and 
directed to forward copies of this Memorial 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Congress, and the honorable congressional 
delegation representing the State of Idaho 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

POM-131. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works: 

“RESOLUTION 


“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States to repeal and 
amend in part the Federal Clean Air Act, so 
as to not require motor vehicle inspection 
stations to purchase any type of machine to 
inspect gasoline emissions from leaded gaso- 
line used by motor vehicles and further 
allow older models of motor vehicles to wear 
themselves out, in order not to create hard- 
ship to the owners of motor vehicle inspec- 
tion stations; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be transmitted forthwith by the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to the 
President of the United States, to the pre- 
siding officer of each branch of the Con- 
gress and to each member thereof from this 
Commonwealth.” 

POM-132. A resolution by the Assembly 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works: 

“House RESOLUTION No. 15 


“Whereas, The State of California and 
the federal government have been under- 
taking a preliminary study on the feasibility 
of enlarging Shasta Reservoir; and 

“Whereas, The State of California has al- 
ready expended approximately eight hun- 
dred twenty-five thousand dollars ($825,000) 
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for its share of the Shasta study and the 
federal government has expended approxi- 
mately eight hundred thousand dollars 
($800,000) for its share; and 

“Whereas, The enlargement of Shasta 
Reservoir could result in a net firm yield in- 
crease of 1.5 million acre-feet per year; and 

“Whereas, There is still a need for addi- 
tional water development to fulfill the con- 
tractual commitments of the State Water 
Project, to take care of the overdraft in the 
San Joaquin Valley, and to ensure an ade- 
quate water supply for the San Francisco 
Bay area; and 

“Whereas, The federal government has 
not included additional funding in the 1984 
budget to continue the studies necessary to 
determine the feasibility and design of the 
project; now therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Assembly memorializes 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States to include continued funding 
in the 1984 budget for the Shasta Reservoir 
enlargement studies; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

POM-133. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Finance: 


“House RESOLUTION No. 43 


“Whereas, The domestic steel industry is 
one of the largest industries in America and 
has become an integral part of the Ameri- 
can economy; and 

“Whereas, Many factors have combined in 
the past ten years to reduce greatly the 
demand for and therefore the production of 
domestic steel; and 

“Whereas, One of these factors is the sig- 
nificant rise in the amount of foreign steel 
being imported into America at low prices; 
and 

“Whereas, Low foreign steel prices reflect 
market practices with which the American 
steel industry cannot compete, including the 
dumping of foreign steel into the American 
market, or, selling it at prices below its 
actual production cost, and foreign govern- 
mental subsidization of the steel industry 
within that country, as well as such com- 
petitive market practices as technological 
improvements and wage differences; and 

“Whereas, As a direct result of the de- 
crease in demand for domestic steel, domes- 
tic steel plants in this Commonwealth are 
operating at below 66% capacity and have 
experienced lay-offs of 40% of their steel- 
workers for over a year, causing substantial 
hardship to many Pennsylvanians and 
arousing the concern of everyone who 
senses the far-reaching effects of this situa- 
tion; and 

“Whereas, A limitation imposed on for- 
eign steel importation by the United States 
government, either by increasing the import 
tax on foreign steel or by placing a quota on 
amounts imported, would result in an in- 
crease in demand for domestic steel; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation imposing 
quotas on foreign steel importation and di- 
rectly pursuant thereto to reintroduce the 
steel quota bill which was introduced during 
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the 97th session of Congress; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the presiding officers of 
each house of Congress and to each member 
of Congress from Pennsylvania.” 

POM-134. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Finance: 


“House RESOLUTION No. 52 


“Whereas, The Federal General Revenue 
Sharing Program has greatly assisted State 
and local governments in the funding of 
necessary and needed governmental func- 
tions and programs; and 

“Whereas, This program allows Pennsyl- 
vania municipalities to finance projects and 
services for their citizens and permits mu- 
nicipal governments to apportion spending 
in relation to individual community needs; 
and 

“Whereas, General Revenue Sharing ac- 
counts for about 14% of local government 
budgets in Pennsylvania; and 

“Whereas, Property taxes or other taxes 
and user fees would have to be raised to 
offset any loss of General Revenue Sharing 
funds; and 

“Whereas, Many local governments in 
Pennsylvania are at or near their statutory 
taxation limits; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to swiftly enact the Federal 
General Revenue Sharing Program for the 
1983-1984 fiscal year prior to the expiration 
of the current program on September 30, 
1983, so that local governments may begin 
to compose their 1984 budgets; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the presiding officers of 
each house of Congress and to each member 
of Congress from Pennsylvania.” 


POM-135. A resolution adopted by the 
Senate of the State of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on Finance: 

“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, The Federal General Revenue 
Sharing Program expires September 30, 
1983; and 

“Whereas, The General Revenue Sharing 
Program is the most visible local return of 
the Federal tax dollar; and 

“Whereas, The General Revenue Sharing 
Program allows municipalities the freedom 
to tailor spending to individual community 
needs; and 

“Whereas, The General Revenue Sharing 
Program has enabled local governments to 
finance projects and services for their citi- 
zens that they otherwise would not be able 
to provide; and 

“Whereas, The General Revenue Sharing 
accounts for about 14% of local government 
budgets in Pennsylvania; and 

“Whereas, Property taxes or other taxes 
and user fees would have to be raised to 
offset any loss of General Revenue Sharing 
funds; and 

“Whereas, Many local governments in 
Pennsylvania are at or near their statutory 
taxation limits; and 

“Whereas, Favorable action needs to be 
taken on the General Revenue Sharing Pro- 
gram before municipalities begin to work on 
their 1984 budgets; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of Pennsylva- 
nia urge the President and Congress to work 
for an early reenactment of the Federal 
General Revenue Sharing Program as it 
now exists; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officers of 
each House of Congress and to each 
member of Congress from Pennsylvania.” 

POM-136. A concurrent resolution adopt- 
ed by the Legislature of the State of North 
Dakota; to the Committee on Finance: 

“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 3099 


“Whereas, many North Dakota residents 
are currently engaged in railroad employ- 
ment or have been engaged in such employ- 
ment in the past and look to the railroad re- 
tirement system to provide benefits when 
they retire; and 

“Whereas, many North Dakota residents 
are currently receiving benefits under the 
railroad retirement system and rely on 
those benefits to a large extent to meet 
their normal costs of living; and 

“Whereas, any reduction in the amount of 
benefits received by beneficiaries under the 
railroad retirement system would have a 
drastic effect on the ability of these benefi- 
ciaries to meet their living expenses; and 

“Whereas, projections of the financial 
condition of the railroad retirement system 
now show that unless corrective action is 
taken, monthly annuities will have to be re- 
duced significantly beginning with the an- 
nuities to be sent out on October 1, 1983, 
with additional reductions probably re- 
quired in the future; and 

“Whereas, H.R. 1646, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Solvency Act of 1983, was introduced 
in the United States House of Representa- 
tives on February 24, 1983; and 

“Whereas, H.R. 1646 would resolve the 
short-term and long-term financial prob- 
lems of the railroad retirement system, 
though an even-handed approach of tax in- 
creases on railroad employers and employ- 
ees and the adjustment of benefits to cur- 
rent and future beneficiaries, thereby pre- 
serving and protecing the rights and expec- 
tations of those currently receiving benefits 
and those who would receive those benefits 
in the future; now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of North Dakota, the 
Senate concurring therein; That members of 
the United States Congress are urged to ac- 
tively support and vote favorably on H.R. 
1646, the Railroad Retirement Solvency Act 
of 1983; and 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be presented to the Speaker and 
Clerk of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President and Secretary of 
the United States Senate, and to each 
member of the North Dakota Congressional 
Delegation.” 

POM-137. A petition from the members of 
the National Treasury Employees Union 
urging Congress to reject the proposals to 
freeze pay for Federal employees, to cut re- 
tirement benefits or to otherwise attack the 
employment benefits and job rights of Fed- 
eral employees; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Affairs. 

POM-138. A resolution adopted by the 
International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers urging Congress to rec- 
ommend that Qantas Airways enter immedi- 
ately into meaningful negotiations that will 
restore California's discharged Qantas em- 
ployees to their former jobs; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

POM-139. A resolution adopted by the 
Senate of the State of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources: 


May 5, 1983 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, Gradual decontrol of wellhead 
gas prices allowed under the Natural Gas 
Policy Act of 1978 hiked Pennsylvania gas 
bills by more than 130% since 1978; and 

“Whereas, Decontrol continued either at 
its current rate under the Natural Gas 
Policy Act, or at a rate accelerated by the 
United States Congress or by administrative 
actions of the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission, would cost Pennsylvania gas 
consumers between ten and thirteen billion 
dollars between 1983 and 1986; and 

“Whereas, Interstate gas pipelines have 
little incentive to make prudent purchasing 
decisions to keep prices as low as possible; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate urge the 
United States Congress to pass comprehen- 
sive legislation which would: 

“(1) extend gas price controls beyond 1985 
and set ceilings at prewinter 1982-83 levels, 
vs for increases based on inflation 
only; 

(2) eliminate expensive and onerous pipe- 
line contract provisions which unnecessarily 
increase gas costs to consumers; 

(3) force the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission to review pipeline gas pur- 
chases to insure that pipelines buy the least 
expensive gas available: 

“(4) remove the ability of the Federal 
Regulatory Commission to administratively 
deregulate gas prices; and 

(5) require the Federal Energy Regula- 
tory Commission to allow greater public 
participation in the gas rate proceedings of 
the Federal Energy Regulatory Commis- 
sion; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officers of each 
House of Congress, to each member of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania and to the Chair- 
man and Commissioners of the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. DURENBERGER, from the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 531: A bill to amend the Uniform Relo- 
cation Assistance and Real Property Acqui- 
sition Policies Act of 1970 (together with ad- 
ditional views) (Rept. No. 98-71). 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

S. 639: A bill to authorize supplemental 
assistance to aid Lebanon in rebuilding its 
economy and armed forces, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 98-72). 

By Mr. ANDREWS, from the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 973: A bill to make technical amend- 
ments to the Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act and other Acts 
(Rept. No. 98-73). 

By Mr. ANDREWS, from the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, with amendments: 

S. 884: A bill to provide for the use and 
distribution of funds awarded the Red Lake 
Band of Chippewa Indians in docket num- 
bered 15-72 of the U.S. Court of Claims 
(Rept. No. 98-74). 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, with an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 376: A bill to amend the Debt Collection 
Act of 1982 to eliminate the requirement 
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that contracts for collection services to re- 
cover indebtedness owed the United States 
be effective only to the extent and in the 
amount provided in advance appropriation 
acts (Rept. No. 98-75). 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. Res. 131: An original resolution waiving 
section 402(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 with respect to the consider- 
ation of S. 639. 

By Mr. McCLURE, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources: 

Special report entitled History, Jurisdic- 
tion, and a Summary of Legislative Activi- 
ties during the 97th Congress of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources” 
(Rept. No. 98-76). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I 
favorably report the following nomi- 
nations: Gen. James R. Allen, U.S. Air 
Force, to be placed on the retired list, 
Gen. Thomas M. Ryan, Jr., U.S. Air 
Force, to be reassigned in the grade of 
general, Lt. Gen. Andrew P. Iosue, 
U.S. Air Force, to be general, Maj. 
Gen. Kenneth L. Peek, Jr., U.S. Air 
Force, to be lieutenant general, Lt. 
Gen. Harry A. Griffith, U.S. Army 
(age 58), to be placed on the retired 
list, Maj. Gen. Arthur E. Brown, Jr., 
U.S. Army, to be lieutenant general, 
Vice Adm. Lando W. Zech, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, to be placed on the retired list, 
Vice Adm. William P. Lawrence, U.S. 
Navy, to be reassigned in the grade of 
vice admiral, Lt. Gen. Robert J. Lunn, 
U.S. Army (age 55), to be placed on 
the retired list, Maj. Gen. Robert L. 
Moore, U.S. Army, to be lieutenant 
general, Brig. Gen. Donald E. Ed- 
wards, Army National Guard of the 
United States, to be major general, 
Col. Raymond R. Galloway, Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, to 
be brigadier general, Col. William A. 
Hornsby, Army National Guard of the 
United States, to be brigadier general, 
Vice Adm. William P. Lawrence, U.S. 
Navy, to be Chief of Naval Personnel, 
Lt. Gen. Winfield W. Scott, U.S. Air 
Force, to be reassigned in the grade of 
lieutenant general, Maj. Gen. John L. 
Pickitt, U.S. Air Force, to be lieuten- 
ant general, Maj. Gen. Robert E. 
Kelley, U.S. Air Force, to be lieuten- 
ant general, Lt. Gen. Robert W. 
Bazley, U.S. Air Force, to be reas- 
signed in the grade of lieutenant gen- 
erai, Maj. Gen. Carl H. Cathey, U.S. 
Air Force, to be lieutenant general, Lt. 
Gen. Hans H. Driessnack, U.S. Air 
Force, to be placed on the retired list, 
Vice Adm. Robert R. Monroe, U.S. 
Navy, to be placed on the retired list, 
Vice Adm. William J. Cowhill, U.S. 
Navy, to be reassigned in the grade of 
vice admiral, Rear Adm. Carol C. 
Smith, Jr., U.S. Navy, to be vice admi- 
ral, Maj. Gen. D’Wayne Gray, U.S. 
Marine Corps, to be lieutenant gener- 
al, and Maj. Gen. John R. Galvin, U.S. 
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Army, to be lieutenant general. I ask 
that these names be placed on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, in the Navy and Naval Reserve 
there are 42 promotions/appointments 
to the grade of captain and below (list 
begins with Brandon O. Clarke), in the 
Navy there are 358 permanent ap- 
pointments to the grade of lieutenant 
(list begins with James W. Arvin), in 
the Regular and Reserve of the 
Marine Corps there are 347 permanent 
appointments to the grade of lieuten- 
ant colonel (list begins with Richard 
M. Ahlers), in the Air Force there are 
37 appointments to the grade of cap- 
tain (list begins with William P. Abra- 
ham), in the Air Force there are 76 ap- 
pointments to the grade of second 
lieutenant (list begins with Ray S. 
Adkins), and in the Navy there are 18 
permanent appointments to the grade 
of captain and below (list begins with 
Thomas N. Cheamitru). Since these 
names have already appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and to save the 
expense of printing again, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be ordered to 
lie on the Secretary’s desk for the in- 
formation of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk were printed in 
the Recorp of April 15, April 18, and 
April 26, 1983, at the end of the 
Senate proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1212. A bill for the relief of 16 employ- 
ees of the Charleston Naval Shipyard; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGLETON (for himself and 
Mr. DANFORTH): 

S 1213. A bill to direct the U.S. Postal 
Service to issue a special postage stamp to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of President Harry S. Truman; to the 
Committee on Governmental! Affairs. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 1214. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1974 to provide that certain 
additional military service shall be deemed 
part of the years of service of an individual 
for the computation of certain annuities; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

S. 1215. A bill to amend section 218 of title 
38, United States Code, to clarify the au- 
thority of police officers and special investi- 
gators of the Veterans“ Administration, to 
fix the rates of pay of such personnel, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 1216. A bill for the relief of Mr. Clem- 
ent Esmail; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 
S. 1217. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lusia 
M. Loholoho; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. NUNN (for himself and Mr. 
MATTINGLY): 

S. 1218. A bill to amend the act of August 
15, 1978, regarding the Chattahoochee 
River National Recreation Area in the State 
of Georgia; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

S. 1219. A bill to define the circumstances 
under which construction workers may 
deduct travel and transportation expenses 
in computing their taxable incomes for pur- 
poses of the Federal income tax; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. HEINZ. Mr. BIDEN, Mr. 
Specter, Mr. Baucus, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. LEAHY, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. 
GLENN, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. BOSCH- 
WITZ, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. Tson- 
Gas, Mr. Burpick, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. Levin, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. PELL, Mr. MELCHER, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. JacKson, and Mr. 
Drxon): 

S. 1220. A bill to amend title VIII of the 
act commonly called the Civil Rights Act of 
1968, to revise the procedures for the en- 
forcement of fair housing, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 1221. A bill to amend the the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the do- 
nation of volunteer services to charitable or- 
ganizations by allowing a deduction for the 
costs incident to such services; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 1222. A bill for the relief of Charles V. 
Waldron; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON (for himself 
and Mr. Forp): 

S. 1223. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide that proceeds 
from wagers will not be aggregated for pur- 
poses of determining whether tax should be 
withheld; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. NICKLES (for himself, Mr. 
Boren, and Mr. DENTON): 

S. 1224. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of certain undistributed judgment 
funds awarded the Creek Nation; to the 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself, Mr. 
Forp, and Mr. HUDDLESTON): 

S. 1225. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to clarify the extent to 
which a State, or political subdivision, may 
tax certain income from sources outside the 
United States; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. MovNIHAxN, and Mr. 
TSONGAS): 

S. 1226. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to authorize appropriations to 
be made available to the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to respond to 
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public health emergencies; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 
By Mr. NICKLES: 

S. 1227. A bill to amend the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act of 1974 for 
the purpose of improving the single-employ- 
er pension plan termination insurance pro- 
gram established under Title IV therein; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MATTINGLY (for himself, 
Mrs. Hawkins, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. 
DENTON, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. COCH- 
RAN, Mr. Burpick, Mr. DANFORTH, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. East, Mr. Forp, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. LUGAR, 
Mr. MoynrHan, Mr. Nunn, Mr. 
HEINZ, Mr. HeErLIN, Mr. Levin, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. SPECTER, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SymmMs, Mr. 
JEPSEN, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. TOWER, 
and Mr. DECONCINI): 

S. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to designate May 
8, 1983 to June 19, 1983, as “Family Reunion 
Month”; read twice and placed on the calen- 


dar. 
By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S.J. Res. 95. Joint resolution declaring the 
support of the U.S. Government for efforts 
of the U.S. Soccer Federation to bring the 
World Cup to the United States in 1986, des- 
ignating the Secretary of Commerce as the 
official representative of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to the Federation Internationale de 
Football Association, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation. 

By Mr. DeECONCINI (for himself, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Hol- 
Lincs, Mr. Boschwrrz. Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. LUGAR, Mr. WILsoN, Mr. DOMEN- 
101. Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. Cox. Mr. HEIN Zz. Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. Exon, 
Mr. Gorton, Mr. Boren, Mr. ARM- 
STRONG, Mr. NicKLEs, Mr. RoTH, Mr. 
Dots, and Mr. LEAHY): 

S.J. Res. 96. Joint resolution to designate 
August 1, 1983, as Helsinki Human Rights 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. PERCY: 

S. Res. 131. An original resolution waiving 
section 402(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 with respect to the consider- 
ation of S. 639; from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations; to the Committee on the 
Budget. 

By Mr. BAKER (for Mr. WEICKER) (for 
himself, Mr. NUNN, Mr. ABDNoR, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Mr. Baucus, Mr. BENTSEN, 
Mr. BINcAMAN, Mr. BorEN, Mr. 
Boscuwitz, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BUMP- 
ERS. Mr. Burpick, Mr. Byrp, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. COHEN, 
Mr. Cranston, Mr. D'Amato, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Dore, Mr. Do- 
MENICI, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. EAGLE- 
ton, Mr. East, Mr. Forp, Mr. GARN, 
Mr. GLENN, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
Gorton, Mr. Hart, Mr. Haren. Mrs. 
Hawkins, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. HEINZ, 
Mr. Hetms, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
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LAXALT, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. Levin, Mr. 
Lucar, Mr. MCCLURE, Mr. MELCHER, 
Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
MoynrHAN, Mr. MurkKowWSKI, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. Percy, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. Pryor, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. RUDMAN, 
Mr. SARBANES, Mr. Sasser, Mr. SPEC- 
TER, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
STEVENS, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. WALLOP, 
Mr. Witson, Mr. ZorInsKy, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. Exon, and Mr. Dan- 
FORTH): 

S. Res. 132. Resolution to recognize the 
week of May 8, 1983, through May 14, 1983, 
as “Small Business Week”; submitted and 
placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. BYRD (for Mr. MoyYyNIHAN) (for 
himself, Mr. D'Amato, Mr. Baucus, 
Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. Boren, Mr. BOSCH- 
witz, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. COHEN, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. Drxon, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. Garn, Mr. GLENN, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. HECHT, Mr. HEINZ, 
Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JACK- 
SON, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. LUGAR, 
Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. Percy, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. SaRBA NES, Mr. SASSER, Mr. 
Syms, and Mr. TsonGas): 

S. Res. 133. A resolution to express the 
sense of the Senate in support of Solidari- 
ty Sunday”; submitted and placed on the 
calendar. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

S. Con. Res. 31. A concurrent resolution 
calling upon the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to end the current repressive poli- 
cies of forced labor and expressing the sense 
of the Congress that the exploitation of 
workers in forced-labor camps by the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics is morally rep- 
rehensible; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1212. A bill for the relief of 16 em- 
ployees of the Charleston Naval Ship- 
yard; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

CHARLESTON NAVAL SHIPYARD EMPLOYEES 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
today I am reintroducing a bill which 
will provide monetary relief for 16 civil 
service employees at the Charleston 
Naval Shipyard. These employees 
have been required to repay the Gov- 
ernment a portion of the per diem al- 
lowances they had received for ex- 
penses incurred while attending a 
long-term training program in 1976. 

The Navy regulations, which gov- 
erned the per diem to which they were 
entitled, were changed while these em- 
ployees were attending this program. 
The Navy, through administrative 
error, failed to reduce the per diem as 
required by the new regulations and 
thus overpaid the 16 employees. The 
Navy has acknowledged this error, but 
has interpreted current law as prohib- 
iting cancellation of repayment. 
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For this reason, I am introducing 
this legislation to relieve these em- 
ployees of all liability for the amounts 
which they were overpaid. It would au- 
thorize the Government to reimburse 
any amounts subsequently withheld 
by the Navy in satisfaction of that li- 
ability. I introduced this same legisla- 
tion in previous Congresses, including 
the 95th Congress. It passed the 
Senate on June 8, 1978, as S. 1909, but 
the House of Representatives failed to 
take action. 

The total amount involved is 
$12,434.65. The amount per individual 
varies from a low of $434 to a high of 
$1,250.05. This variation among the 16 
employees is due to differences in cal- 
endar time and training time during 
the specified temporary duty period 
for which per diem allowances were 
authorized and paid. 

Mr. President, when my constituents 
brought this problem to my attention 
in 1977 and provided the documenta- 
tion supporting the administrative 
error, I requested the Department of 
the Navy to investigate. For clarifica- 
tion of the problem, I would like to 
quote a portion of the resulting Navy 
report: 

The employees for whom you have in- 
quired received overpayment of per diem 
while attending long-term training pro- 
grams. All of the employees in question 
were assigned to training programs which 
lasted in excess of 120 continuous calendar 
days. Prior to commencing their training as- 
signments, the employees were issued travel 
orders which authorized a per diem not to 
exceed the maximum allowable, which at 
that time was $33 per day. Effective 1 
August 1976, the Joint Travel Regulations 
(JTR), Volume 2, which set forth the regu- 
lations governing travel and transportation 
entitlements of Department of Defense ci- 
vilian personnel, were revised to provide 
that employees assigned to a continuous 
full-time training program of 120 or more 
calendar days are entitled to receive 55 per- 
cent of the maximum amount allowable for 
the locality where the training is being con- 
ducted. This change thus affected those em- 
ployees already in attendance at training 
programs and resulted in a reduction in per 
diem entitlement effective 1 August 1976. 
Payments made to those Charleston Naval 
Shipyard employees on whose behalf you 
have inquired, were not reduced as required 
by the change in the regulations, resulting 
in an overpayment for which repayment has 
now been sought. 

The per diem rates stipulated in the JTR 
are applicable to all Department of Defense 
personnel and are mandatory for the vari- 
ous conditions of travel described unless 
otherwise provided. The Comptroller Gener- 
al of the United States has consistently held 
that amendatory regulations changing per 
diem rates have the force and effect of law 
and are applicable from the stated effective 
date thereof. This ruling is applicable not 
only in cases where the individual employee 
has not recieved notice of the increase or de- 
crease in rates, but also in cases where the 
installation directing the travel has not re- 
ceived actual notice of the amendment. 

Furthermore, an employee has no vested 
right to be paid at the rate in effect on the 
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date his travel orders are issued for the du- 
ration of those orders in the presence of a 
regulatory revision to the rate in the inter- 
im. 

The current provision of the JTR, which 
was effective 1 August 1976 and requires a 
reduction in the rate of per diem for long- 
term training programs of 120 or more cal- 
endar days, was initiated on the basis that 
when an employee is attending a course of 
instruction for a period in excess of four 
months he can reasonably be expected to 
procure semi-permanent quarters on other 
than a daily basis and with facilities suffi- 
cient for the preparation of meals, thereby 
reducing lodging and subsistence expenses. 
This provision is also in consonance with 
the Department of Defense policy that a ci- 
vilian employee performing travel on offi- 
cial business is expected to exercise the 
same care in incurring expenses that a pru- 
dent person would if traveling on personal 
business. 

Civilian Manpower Management Instruc- 
tion (CMMI) 410.10 sets forth the Depart- 
ment of the Navy policy on assignment of 
employees to long-term training and educa- 
tion provided by the Government Employ- 
ees Training Act of July 7, 1958, and as codi- 
fied at Chapter 41 of title 5, United States 
Code. In the statement of scope, that CMMI 
provides in part that “As used in this 
CMMI, the term long-term training and 
education refers to the off-the-job training 
(other than apprenticeship, cooperative 
education, and management intern pro- 
grams) to which an employee is assigned on 
a full-time basis and which consists of more 
than 120 consecutive working days.“ Such a 
statement clearly indicates that the defini- 
tion as used therein relates solely to the ex- 
penditure of Government funds as author- 
ized under the law to procure instructional 
or training services for employees to further 
development and thus provide improved 
service to the Government. It does not indi- 
cate that such definition governs in deter- 
mining entitlement to travel and transpor- 
tation allowance expenditures. As requested 
in your letter of 25 May 1977, following is a 
list of amounts overpaid to those employees 
on whose behalf you have inquired: 

Henry Brown 

Byron R. Buchanan. 
Arthur Canady 
Robert E. Carter 
Edwin L. Clickner .... 
William F. Cummings 
Edward F. Fuller 
Wilbur Geathers.. 
Donell E. Gourdine.. 
David D. Lorick .... 
Martin N. Olmeda 
Lawrence E. Riley 
Dean W. Sabo 

Leon T. Scarborough. 
George B. Stone 

Paul K. Vincent 


It is regretted that the erroneous pay- 
ments of per diem were caused by a misin- 
terpretation of applicable regulations relat- 
ing to long-term training, and that the in- 
formation was accepted in good faith by the 
employees in question. The Comptroller 
General has consistently ruled, however, 
that the United States is not bound by erro- 
neous or unauthorized acts of its officers 
and employees. Such a misinterpretration 
may not, therefore, serve as a basis for an 
exception to the regulations. Though Public 
Law 92-453 (5 U.S. Code 5584) permits the 
waiver of erroneous payments of pay and al- 
lowances to employees, travel and transpor- 
tation allowances are specifically excluded 
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from the provision. There is, therefore, no 
authority under which the overpayments of 
per diem made to your constituents may be 
waived. 


Mr. President, the Department of 
the Navy reiterated its intention to 
complete the collection of these debts 
in its letter of September 1981. It has 
expressed however, its willingness to 
immediately refund any moneys it has 
collected upon enactment of this bill. 
These employees have been financially 
penalized due to a Government error. 
I strongly urge my distinguished col- 
leagues to support this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

S. 1212 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
following named employees of the Charles- 
ton Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South 
Carolina, are hereby relieved of all liability 
to repay to the United States the below 
listed sums representing overpayments of 
per diem made through administrative error 
and received in good faith by the employees: 

(1) Henry Brown, the sum of $476; 

(2) Byron R. Buchanan, the sum of 81.077: 

(3) Arthur Canady, the sum of $450; 

(4) Robert E. Carter, the sum of $442; 

(5) Edwin L. Clickner, the sum of $476; 

(6) William F. Cummings, the sum of 
$1,077; 

(7) Edward F. Fuller, the sum of $1,077; 

(8) Wilbur Geathers, the sum of $482.85; 

(9) Donell E. Gourdine. the sum of 
$1,250.05; 

(10) David D. Lorick, the sum of $1,077; 

(11) Martin N. Olmeda, the sum of $1,077; 

(12) Lawrence E. Riley, the sum of $617; 

(13) Dean W. Sabo, the sum of $1,077; 

(14) Leon T. Scarborough, the sum of 
$902.75; 

(15) George B. Stone, the sum of $442; and 

(16) Paul K. Vincent, the sum of $434. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to an employee listed 
above any amount equal to the aggregate of 
the amount paid by such employee or with- 
held from any sum due him, in complete or 
partial satisfaction of the liability to the 
United States as specified in the first sec- 
tion of this Act. 

Sec. 3. No part of the amounts appropri- 
ated in this Act shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of the Act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exeeding 
$1,000. 


By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 1214. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1974 to provide that 
certain military service shall be 
deemed part of the years of service of 
an individual for the computation of 
certain annuities; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 
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RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to correct 
an inequity in the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act that affects a very small 
number of railroad employees and re- 
tirees who served the United States of 
America during the Korean conflict. 

Currently, under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, almost all veterans who 
served their country during a so-called 
war service period have their years of 
military service counted in their total 
years of service for retirement pur- 
poses. The military service provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act allow 
credit for military service to individ- 
uals whose railroad service was inter- 
rupted either by conscription or be- 
cause he volunteered during an armed 
conflict or state of national emer- 
gency. 

The problem is that if an individual 
entered into the military voluntarily— 
just prior to the commencement of a 
“war service period’’—he cannot re- 
ceive credit for any of the military 
service. Because of the way the war 
service periods are defined under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, between 
1939 and 1978, only those who enlisted 
just prior to the Korean conflict re- 
ceive no credit for their military serv- 
ice. 

This matter was brought to my at- 
tention by a constituent from Altoona, 
Pa., Mr. Albert Lemme. Mr. Lemme re- 
ceived a draft questionnaire on Octo- 
ber 3, 1950. Believing he had the right 
to exercise his preference concerning 
the branch of military service in which 
he chose to serve, Mr. Lemme enlisted 
in the U.S. Navy on October 17, 1950. 
He has since learned that none of his 4 
years of military service are credited 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
because he enlisted voluntarily prior 
to the official war service period that 
began just 2 months later on Decem- 
ber 16, 1950. 

Mr. President, it is neither fair nor 
equitable to penalize those few rail- 
road employees who voluntarily enlist- 
ed prior to this war service period, 
when they served alongside those who 
do get credit for the same service, 
simply because they enlisted or were 
drafted just a few months later than 
Mr. Lemme and others like him. 

Let me elaborate on this inequity by 
describing the war service periods as 
defined by the Railroad Retirement 
Act. The war service period that began 
September 8, 1938, with the advent of 
World War II, ended following the 
Presidential proclamation of June 14, 
1948. A subsequent war period began 
on December 16, 1950, in connection 
with the Korean conflict, and did not 
officially end until September 14, 
1978. Thus, between 1939 and 1978, 
virtually the only people whose mili- 
tary service is not counted in total 
years of service are those who volun- 
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tarily enlisted in the 29-month period 
between June 1948 and December 
1950. In addition, some small number 
of individuals who entered military 
service in the war service period be- 
tween January 1, 1947, through June 
14, 1948, do not get credit for their 
military service during the 29 months 
in between the war service periods. 

This bill corrects these inequities. It 
redefines the war service period” to 
include the period between June 15, 
1948, through December 15, 1950. The 
bill thus eliminates the disparate 
treatment between individuals whose 
railroad employment was interrupted 
by military service. As a condition for 
crediting this military service, howev- 
er, the bill requires that the individ- 
ual's military service must have been 
preceded and followed by employment 
in the rail industry. 

Mr. President, within a matter of a 
few short weeks, the Senate will be 
taking up the railroad retirement leg- 
islation that is necessary to prevent 
automatic, drastic reductions in bene- 
fits that will take place next October 
if Congress fails to act in time. I would 
like to see this noncontroversial, tech- 
nical bill included in that legislation. 

It is my understanding that repre- 
sentatives of labor and management 
will agree to this provision and would 
be willing to include it in the forth- 
coming railroad retirement bill. This is 
a good time for Congress to correct an 
inequity that affects only a small 
number of people. Because so few 
people will be affected by this bill, the 
cost of this provision would be negligi- 
ble, too small to estimate. For this 
small group of people, however, the in- 
equity is too unfair for us to ignore. I 
urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
port of this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be made part of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

S. 1214 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 16802) of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1974 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: For purposes of sec- 
tion 3(i)(2) of this Act, the period June 15, 
1948, through December 15, 1950, shall be 
deemed to be a war service period with re- 
spect to any individual who without inter- 
vening employment not covered under this 
Act rendered service as an employee to an 
employer under this Act in the year he was 
released from active military service or in 
the year immediately following such year.“ 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall apply with respect to annuities accru- 
ing in months beginning after the date of 
enactment of this Act.e 


By Mr. COCHRAN: 
S. 1215. A bill to amend section 218 
of title 38, United States Code, to clar- 
ify the authority of police officers and 
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special investigators of the Veterans’ 
Administration, to fix the rates of pay 
of such personnel, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION POLICE 
AMENDMENTS OF 1983 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation 
which addresses the needs of Veter- 
ans’ Administration medical centers’ 
police authorities. Hearings in the 
97th Congress highlighted deficiencies 
in the current system of security en- 
forcement and also in the retention of 
qualified personnel. This situation, 
which is common to VA medical cen- 
ters throughout the country, is run- 
ning off some of our most qualified se- 
curity personnel and poses a threat of 
danger not only to each facility, but 
also to the surrounding communities. 

The Veterans’ Administration Police 
Amendments of 1983 clarifies the re- 
sponsibility of VA police officers as en- 
forcers of Federal laws and VA rules 
and regulations while on VA property. 
It allows the Administrator to deter- 
mine whether officers and investiga- 
tors need to carry firearms in case of 
emergencies. My bill also increases the 
amount of penalties the Administrator 
may set for violations of regulations 
which constitute petty offenses under 
Federal criminal law. This brings the 
penalty limits for offenses in line with 
those for other Federal agency proper- 
ty protection regulations. The long- 
standing problem of inadequate salary 
and uniform allowance is also reme- 
died by this legislation in an attempt 
to both attract and retain highly com- 
petent police officers. 

The issue of adequate pay scales for 
these important positions has been a 
major concern to VA officals and 
others, including the American Legion. 
During the September 23, 1982, House 
Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee on 
Hospitals and Health Care hearing on 
this subject, John F. Sommer, Jr., 
Deputy Director of the National Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and Rehabilitation Com- 
mission at the American Legion made 
the alarming observation that the 
starting salary of a New York City VA 
police officer is reported to be a little 
less than a married couple with one 
child receiving welfare payments.” 

Mr. Sommer also gave several illus- 
trations of losses in the form of rob- 
bery and vandalism at VA medical cen- 
ters which were directly attributable 
to an inadequate security system 
which allows a high turnover of per- 
sonnel with little incentive for highly 
qualified people to even apply for posi- 
tions, much less stay with the VA. 

Mr. President, this is a distressing 
situation which needs immediate at- 
tention. I am proud to introduce this 
legislation as a remedy to the prob- 
lems which have been brought to our 
attention through congressional hear- 
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ings and personal contact from VA em- 
ployees.@ 
By Mr. NUNN (for himself and 
Mr. MATTINGLY): 

S. 1218. A bill to amend the act of 
August 15, 1978 regarding the Chatta- 
hoochee River National Recreation 
Area in the State of Georgia; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER NATIONAL RECREATION 

ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1983 
Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce legislation along 
with Senator MATTINGLY which will 
carry out the intent of the original act 
which created the Chattahoochee 
River National Recreation Area. To 
fulfill this intent, any new proposal 
must provide an adequate property 
base for the long-term protection of 
the natural, scenic, and historic values 
of the Chattahoochee corridor. It 
must also include sufficient provisions 
for the growing recreational demands 
of the area. I believe our bill, which is 
identical to H.R. 2645 introduced by 
Congressman Levitas and eight of my 
colleagues from the Georgia House del- 
egation, meets these criteria, and does 
so in a way which demonstrates a re- 
sponsible awareness of the budgetary 
constraints currently facing the Con- 
gress. 

The original act to establish the 
Chattahoochee River National Recrea- 
tion Area was approved by the Senate 
after careful study in August of 1978. 
At that time, the boundaries of the 
park were generally defined, but it was 
understood that more time and study 
would be needed to further clarify the 
exact properties needed and best 
suited for the protection of this scenic 
corridor. 

The Chattahoochee begins as a 
small mountain stream in northeast 
Georgia, passes by the northwest 
boundary of metro-Atlanta and forms 
the boundary for the States of Geor- 
gia and Alabama before flowing into 
the Apalachicola in Florida and then 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The Chatta- 
hoochee River National Recreation 
Area involves a string of park proper- 
ties along a 48-mile stretch of river 
from Buford Dam to Peachtree Creek, 
near the center of Atlanta. Combined 
with the parcels of Federal property 
will be areas owned privately or con- 
trolled by local governments, but in 
which development will be strictly lim- 
ited. Therefore, the plan as a whole 
provides substantial protection for the 
river corridor. The Federal presence 
provides the vital framework around 
which local effort and cooperation is 
built. 

The preservation of the area has re- 
ceived broad-based support from both 
the State of Georgia and the various 
local governments involved. The Geor- 
gia State Legislature began limiting 
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development along the river with the 
Metropolitan River Protection Act in 
1972. This past year the act was 
strengthened in an effort to prevent 
the further development of the Chat- 
tahoochee River corridor. Such local 
efforts have created the opportunity 
for this unique natural recreation area 
within a major metropolitan area. 

Since the creation of the park, it has 
been marked by the enthusiasm and 
cooperation of the many governments, 
property owners and conservationists 
involved. The National Park Service 
park superintendent has organized a 
special advisory group composed of 
homeowners, developers, environmen- 
talists and public officials. This adviso- 
ry council has met regularly for the 
past 2 years. In addition, a dozen dif- 
ferent citizens groups have joined to- 
gether to form the Chattahoochee 
River Coalition, in order to facilitate 
citizen support. 

After extensive public input through 
hearings, studies, and advisory groups, 
we are ready to go forward with a plan 
to complete the great national recrea- 
tion area envisioned by the original 
legislation. 

Specifically, this bill would increase 
the acreage ceiling from the present 
cap of 6,300 to a cap of 7,328 acres. 
Park boundaries would be changed by 
adding some land, while deleting other 
sections, in order to most efficiently 
use the funds available. The bill would 
increase the presently authorized 
funding cap from $72.9 million to an 
overall ceiling of $84.6 million. This 
percentage change in funding reflects 
the change in land authorization. 

It should be noted that funding for 
the park does not come from general 
tax dollars, but rather from the land 
and water conservation fund. This 
fund is created by the proceeds from 
mineral development leases on the 
Outer Continental Shelf and other 
public lands. The funds generated by 
the depletion of one public resource 
are then designated for the purchase 
of new public resources. 

The bill would also limit further 
condemnation by the Park Service of 
land included in the proposed park 
boundary used for agricultural or lim- 
ited residential purposes and yet pre- 
serves the power to prevent commer- 
cial encroachment. The bill would not 
necessarily prevent any water projects 
in the area which might be needed in 
the future. It would also create an ad- 
visory commission to provide a forum 
for local participation in the park. 

I am proud of this bill and I am glad 
to introduce it as a companion to the 
Levitas bill in the House of Represent- 
atives. Many organizations such as the 
Chattahoochee River Coalition, the 
Sierra Club, the League of Women 
Voters and the Audubon Society have 
already endorsed the bill. 

The Chattahoochee River National 
Recreation Area is a nationally signifi- 
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cant resource which will rapidly be en- 
gulfed in urban sprawl if we do not act 
soon to insure its protection. Along 
the Chattahoochee we have a rare op- 
portunity to preserve a large natural 
area within a metropolitan area with a 
population approaching 2 million. 
Such opportunities have already been 
lost in many other major cities. 

The river corridor provides a habitat 
for many species of wildlife including 
deer, fox, beavers and, during spring 
migrations, over 100 bird species. Of 
special significance was the sighting of 
a young bald eagle in the park. 

Another important factor is the 
water quality protection provided by 
the park. One-fourth of metro-Atlan- 
ta’s water supply comes from the 
Chattahoochee. Investments in this 
park may prevent expensive water 
quality problems in the future. 

The area also has historical signifi- 
cance; 5,000 to 7,000 year old Indian 
rock shelters and village sites have 
been discovered near the river. More 
modern Creek and Cherokee village 
sites are also present. In several 
places, confederate trench works 
formed during the last defense of At- 
lanta are still evident. 

One of the most important elements 
of the plan is, of course the recreation- 
al opportunities it provides. The aver- 
age resident of the Southeastern 
United States will never be able to 
afford to visit one of the crown jewels 
of the National Park System, but mil- 
lions have already visited the natural 
splendor along the Chattahoochee. 
Thousands of Atlanta children may 
never have the opportunity to see Yel- 
lowstone or Glacier National Park, but 
they may catch a trout or see a beaver 
on the Chattahoochee, a few miles 
from downtown Atlanta. 

Although still uncompleted, the 
park is one of the most popular park 
service sites in the Nation. Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the park patrons 
are from outside the metropolitan At- 
lanta area. These recreational oppor- 
tunities are particularly important in 
light of the fact that, according to Na- 
tional Recreation and Park Associa- 
tion standards, the seven county 
metro area has a 17,000- to 20,000-acre 
shortage of open space. According to 
current growth projections the short- 
age could be 45,000 acres by the year 
2000. 

The preservation of park lands 
throughout the Nation is becoming in- 
creasingly important as more and 
more Americans seek outdoor recrea- 
tion at the same time open space is 
quickly disappearing under a concrete 
blanket of high rises and parking lots. 

If the preservation opportunity on 
the Chattahoochee is not seized soon 
it will be lost forever to urban sprawl. 
The Chattahoochee River National 
Recreation Area has been an ongoing 
proposal for more than 10 years now, 
and it cannot be deferred any longer. I 
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urge my colleagues to support the 
completion of this worthwhile and na- 
tionally significant project, which will 
preserve the natural beauty of this 
area for future generations. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the 
desk and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


S. 1218 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the first sentence of section 101 of the Act 
of August 15, 1978, entitled “An Act to au- 
thorize the establishment of the Chattahoo- 
chee River National Recreation Area in the 
State of Georgia, and for other purposes.” 
(P. L. 95-344; 16 U.S.C. 460ii) is amended by 
inserting ‘‘a 2,000 foot wide corridor adja- 
cent to each bank of the Chattahoochee 
River and its impoundments in” after 
“other values of“. 

(b) Section 101 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out numbered CHAT- 
20,000, and dated July 1976” and substitut- 
ing numbered ——, and dated ——, 1983“; 
and 

(2) by striking out “six thousand three 
hundred acres” and substituting approxi- 
mately 7,328 acres”. 

(b) Section 102 of such Act is amended by 
adding the following new subsections at the 
end thereof: 

(HN The Secretary shall identify for ex- 
hange those lands (hereinafter referred to 
as ‘exchange lands“) owned by the United 
States which— 

(A) were within the boundaries of the 
recreation area (as depicted on the map en- 
titled ‘Chattahoochee River National Recre- 
ation Area’, numbered CHAT-20,000, and 
dated July 1976) before the date of the en- 
actment of this subsection; and 

(B) are not within such boundaries as de- 
picted on the map referred to in section 101 
(entitled ‘Chattahoochee River National 
Recreation Area’, numbered ——, and dated 
——, 1983). 


Where possible the Secretary shall ex- 
change such exchange lands for nonfederal 
lands which are within the boundaries of 
the recreation area as depicted on the map 
referred to in section 101 (entitled ‘Chatta- 
hoochee River National Recreation Area’, 
numbered ——, and dated ——, 1983). The 
values of lands exchanged under this sub- 
section shall be equal, or shall be equalized, 
in the same manner as provided in section 
206 of the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976. 

2) After the date 10 years after the date 
of the enactment of this subsection, the 
Secretary, in consultation with the Advisory 
Commission, shall review— 

“(A) the exchange lands identified under 
paragraph (1) which have not been ex- 
changed, and 

„(B) the remaining nonfederal lands 
which are within the boundaries of the 
recreation area as depicted on the map re- 
ferred to in section 101 (entitled ‘Chatta- 
hoochee River National Recreation Area’, 
numbered ——, and dated ——, 1983) which 
are unlikely to be available or suitable for 
exchange or purchase by the Secretary. 

On the basis of such review, the Secretary 
shall determine which of the exchange 
lands should be disposed of and which of 
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such lands should be retained in Federal 
ownership and included within the recrea- 
tion area. 

“(3 A) The exchange lands which the 
Secretary determines, under paragraph (2), 
to be unsuitable for inclusion in the recrea- 
tion area may be disposed of in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U.S.C. 471 et seq.). 

“(B) In the case of the exchange lands 
which the Secretary determines, under 
paragraph (2), to be suitable for inclusion in 
the recreation area, the Secretary shall pub- 
lish a revision of the boundary map referred 
to in section 101 to include such areas. Upon 
publication of such revised map, such areas 
shall be included within the recreation area 
and shall be administered as provided in sec- 
tion 103. 

“(gX1) No lands, waters, or interests 
therein may be acquired under this Act 
without the consent of the owner thereof if 
the property concerned is used for single 
family residential purposes unless, after its 
inclusion in the recreation area— 

(A) a permit is applied for to permit the 
use of the property of any purpose other 
than single family residential purposes; or 

“(B) the property is used or altered in a 
manner which will have an adverse effect 
on the values and purposes for which the 
recreation area was established and the 
owner has failed or refused, after reasona- 
ble notice from the Secretary, to take rea- 
sonable steps to correct such adverse ef- 
fects. 

(2) No lands, waters, or interests therein 
may be acquired under this Act without the 
consent of the owner thereof if the property 
concerned is used for agricultural purposes 
unless, after its inclusion in the recreation 
area— 

“(A) a permit is applied for to permit the 
use of the property of any purpose other 
than agricultural purposes; or 

(B) the property is used or altered in a 
manner which will have an adverse effect 
on the values and purposes for which the 
recreation area was established and the 
owner has failed or refused, after reasona- 
ble notice from the Secretary, to take rea- 
sonable steps to correct such adverse ef- 
fects. 

“(3) If an owner of lands or interests 
therein within the recreation area intends 
to transfer any such lands or interest to per- 
sons other than the owner's immediate 
family, the owner shall notify the Secretary 
in writing of such intention. Within 60 days 
after receipt of such notice, the Secretary 
shall respond in writing as to his interest in 
exercising a right of first refusal to pur- 
chase fee title or lesser interests. If, within 
such 60 days, the Secretary declines to re- 
spond in writing or expresses no interest in 
exercising such right, the owner may pro- 
ceed to transfer such interests. If the Secre- 
tary responds in writing within such 60 days 
and expresses an interest and intention to 
exercise a right of first refusal, the Secre- 
tary shall exercise such right within 90 days 
after the date of the Secretary's response. If 
the Secretary fails to initiate action to exer- 
cise such right within such 90 days, the 
owner may proceed to otherwise transfer 
such lands or interest. Nothing in this para- 
graph shall be construed to impair or affect 
the authority of the Secretary to subse- 
quently acquire such lands, or any interest 
therein, under this Act. 

(4) As used in this subsection— 

( The term ‘single-family residential 
purposes’ means use for a single-family 
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dwelling, the construction of which began 
before January 1, 1983. Property use for 
single-family residential purposes includes 
the entire tract of land (determined as of 
January 1, 1983, in accordance with applica- 
ble deeds and property tax records) on 
which the dwelling and appurtenant build- 
ings are located and which is in the same 
ownership as such dwellings. 

„B) The term agricultural purposes’ 
means production of food or fiber except 
that such term does not include commercial 
timber operations. 

(C) The term immediate family’ when 
used with respect to a property owner 
means the spouse, brother, sister, parent, or 
child of such property owner. Such term in- 
cludes a person bearing such relationships 
through adoption and a stepchild shall be 
treated as a natural born child for purposes 
of determining such relationship.”. 

(ee) Section 104 of such Act is amended 
by adding the following at the end thereof: 

(d) Any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States or of the 
State of Georgia, or any other entity which 
constructs any water supply project or 
other project (including any dam, water 
conduit, reservoir, power house, road, or 
transmission line) which adversely affects 
the recreation area shall mitigate such ad- 
verse effects by acquisition of replacement 
lands of comparable resource value within 
the corridor referred to in section 101. Such 
replacement lands shall be acquired only 
after consultation with the secretary. Any 
lands acquired under this subsection shall 
be included in the recreation area and trans- 
ferred to the Secretary for management 
under this Act. 

(2) Nothing in any amendment made by 
this Act shall affect the provisions of sec- 
tion 104 regarding the construction of water 
resources projects. 

(d) Section 105(a) of such act is amended 
by striking out 872.900.000 and substitut- 
ing “$84,600,000”. 

(e) Title I of such Act is amended by 
adding the following at the end thereof: 

“Sec. 106. (a) There is hereby established 
the Chattahoochee River National Recrea- 
tion Area Advisory commission (hereinafter 
in this Act referred to as the ‘Advisory Com- 
mission’). The Advisory Commission shall 
be composed of the following 12 voting 
members appointed by the Secretary to 
serve for terms of 5 years: 

“(1) four members appointed from among 
individuals recommended by local govern- 
ments— 

“(A) one of whom shall be recommended 
by the Board of County Commissioners of 
Forsyth County; 

(B) one of whom shall be recommended 
by the Board of County Commissioners of 
Fulton County; 

(C) one of whom shall be recommended 
by the Board of County Commissioners of 
Cobb County; and 

“(D) one of whom shall be recommended 
by the Board of County Commissioners of 
Gwinette County; 

“(2) one member appointed from among 
individuals recommended by the Governor 
of Georgia; 

“(3) one member appointed from among 
individuals recommended by the Atlanta 
Regional Commission; 

“(4) two members appointed from among 
individuals recommended by a coalition of 
citizens, public interest groups and environ- 
mental organizations concerned with the 
protection and preservation of the Chatta- 
hoochee River; 
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“(5) two members appointed from among 
individuals recommended by the Georgia 
Chamber of Commerce or by a local cham- 
ber of commerce in the vicinity of the recre- 
ation area; and 

(6) two members who represent the gen- 
eral public, at least one of whom shall be a 
resident of one of the counties referred to in 
paragraph (1). 

In addition, the Park Administrator for the 
recreation area shall serve as a nonvoting 
member of the Advisory Commission. Any 
voting member of the Advisory Commission 
may be reappointed for one additional 5 
year term. The Advisory Commission shall 
designate one of its members as Chairman. 

„) The Advisory Commission shall meet 
on a regular basis. Notice of meetings and 
agenda shall be published in local newspa- 
pers which have a distribution which gener- 
ally covers the area affected by the park. 
Commission meetings shall be held at loca- 
tions and in such a manner as to insure ade- 
quate public involvement. 

“(c) Members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation as such, but the 
Secretary may pay expenses reasonably in- 
curred in carrying out their responsibilities 
under this Act on vouchers signed by the 
Chairman.”. 

Sec. 2. Any provision of any amendment 

made by this Act which, directly or indirect- 
ly, authorizes the enactment of new budget 
authority described in section 402(a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 shall be 
effective only for fiscal years beginning 
after September 30, 1983. 
@ Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
am happy to join my distinguished col- 
league, Senator Nunn, in introducing 
this bill which will modify and update 
the original act of Congress which au- 
thorized the Chattahoochee River Na- 
tional Recreation Area in 1978. That 
legislation recognized as a significant 
National resource a 48-mile segment of 
the Chattahoochee River extending 
from Peachtree Creek to Buford Dam. 
The current statute mandated the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to return to 
Congress with a general management 
plan which more fully defined the 
exact areas which should be included 
within the boundaries of the park and 
the manner in which these properties 
would be utilized to further the goal 
of providing educational and recre- 
ational opportunities while protecting 
the unique qualities and stunning 
beauty of this national asset. 

In September 1981, the National 
Park Service prepared a draft environ- 
mental impact statement and general 
management plan in which it proposed 
that the CRNRA be completed, with 
minor changes, at the 6,300 acre size 
originally envisioned by Congress in 
1978. However, current budgetary re- 
straints have caused the Interior De- 
partment to withdraw that draft, and 
rather than make an official recom- 
mendation that no further action be 
taken to acquire and protect proper- 
ties in excess of the currently owned 
3,500 acre, Secretary James Watt has 
been kind enough to simply take no 
formal action. So, the purpose of the 
bill which we introduce today is to 
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stand in lieu of the management plan 
approach and allow Congress to decide 
directly on the future of this vital re- 
source. 

Some areas that were included in 
the original plan have been dropped 
and others added. Overall, the acreage 
ceiling will go from 6,300 to 17,328 
acres. Although land swaps will be 
done where possible, the authorized 
funding cap will increase from $72.9 
million to a ceiling of $84.6 million. 

Conservationist who have made a 
careful study of the situation say the 
increased acreage is necessary for us to 
have a viable park. Some have advo- 
cated far more than this be added to 
the park but a real effort was made to 
recognize some of the budgetary re- 
straints we are now under and keep 
the increase to a minimum. 

A bill identical to this one was re- 
cently introduced in the House by 
Congressman ELLIOTT LeviTas and 
eight other Members of the Georgia 
delegation. It has the backing of all 
the major conservation organizations 
including the Georgia Conservancy, 
the Sierra Club, the Audubon Society, 
the League of Women Voters, and the 
Chattahoochee Park River Coalition. 

A major problem we face with the 
Chattahoochee Park is the threat of 
deveopment. Many areas that are vital 
to the park are on the verge of being 
sold to developers. Candidly some of 
the past zoning decisions in the area 
were not at all helpful. I believe recent 
bills adopted by the Georgia Legisla- 
ture and signed into law will provide 
more protection for the river. 

The park has had broad support. 
The Interior Secretary James Watt 
rafted the Chattahoochee years ago as 
Director of the Office of Outdoor 
Recreation. More recently, he provid- 
ed key help to me in obtaining $14 mil- 
lion for a piece of river property that 
we were about to lose. The option on 
that 350 acres was coming up and the 
failure to buy would have almost cer- 
tainly resulted in its development. 

I should also mention the support of 
some of the private property owners 
along the river. They have been very 
patient considering the long delays we 
have faced in completing the park. 

It is a beautiful river. By its location 
in an urban area and in a transporta- 
tion hub for the entire South, there 
will be hundreds of thousands of 
people visiting the Chattahoochee. 
They will be able to fish for trout, go 
rafting, view wildlife, or simply have a 
picnic. 

Mr. President, I believe strongly in 
the Chattahoochee Park. I have per- 
sonally spent more hours than I care 
to remember debating, discussing, and 
working on park plans, or park fund- 
ing. The time has come to act. 


By Mr. MELCHER: 
S. 1219. A bill to define the circum- 
stances under which construction 
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workers may deduct travel and trans- 
portation expenses in computing their 
taxable incomes for purposes of the 
Federal income tax; to the Committee 
on Finance. 


CONSTRUCTION WORKERS’ TRAVEL COSTS 
Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, the 
bill I am introducing today clarifies 
the tax law concerning the deductibil- 
ity of travel expenses to and from tem- 
porary job sites. Under this amend- 
ment, taxpayers will be deemed to be 
temporarily away from home for their 
first 2 years of employment at any job 
site more than 40 miles from their 
home, and thus will be eligible for 
travel expense tax deductions. There- 
after, the deductibility of their travel 
expenses will be determined, case by 
case, on the basis of whether the ex- 
penses were incurred because of busi- 
ness necessity rather than personal 
convenience. 

I introduced the same bill in the last 
Congress as S. 1342. We were unable 
to get hearings on S. 1342, but the 
Senate approved an amendment to 
H.R. 6211, the highway construction/ 
gas tax bill, calling for the IRS to 
present alternatives to their current 
rules concerning the deduction of 
travel expenses to and from temporary 
job sites. Although that amendment 
did not survive conference with the 
House of Representatives, its adoption 
in the Senate clearly showed there is 
real concern over the current IRS 
rules. 

Under the l-year rule, as enforced 
through IRS rulings 59-371 and other 
similar rulings, the IRS automatically 
disallows deductions for away-from- 
home travel expenses for construction 
workers if they are on the temporary 
job site for longer than 1 year. Under 
the l-year rule, not only does the IRS 
disallow current deductions for away- 
from-home expenses, but also using 
the hindsight test, the IRS disallows 
deductions claimed during the previ- 
ous year. 

This arbitrary test is totally unfair 
to the taxpayer and, in fact, has been 
struck down in court cases in the 
eighth and ninth districts. This bill is 
aimed at eliminating these unfair IRS 
rulings, and replacing them with a 
simple and fair method to determine 
the deductibility of away-from-home 
expenses. 

The need for this legislation is best 
illustrated by an actual case history. 
In 1970, Mr. Louis Frederick, a carpen- 
ter, lived in Belcourt, N. Dak.—his 
hometown—with his wife and five chil- 
dren. He had practiced his trade in the 
Belcourt area, close to his home, for 
more than 18 years. 

In the summer of 1970, however, 
there was no work available for car- 
penters in the Belcourt area. Mr. Fred- 
erick’s union referred him to an anti- 
ballistic missile project in Nekoma, N. 
Dak., 81 miles from his home. His only 
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alternative to working in Nekoma 
would have been to go on welfare. 

When he took the job, Mr. Frederick 
knew that his tenure at Nekoma was 
highly uncertain. Work at the project 
was seasonal, owing to the harsh 
North Dakota winters. Layoffs were 
routine occurrences because of the 
17,000 change orders made on the 
project. A laid-off worker would be 
placed at the bottom of the referral 
list, and a subsequent referral would 
be to the first available job, which 
might or might not be the Nekoma 
project. The project was part of the 
Safeguard antiballistic missile system, 
whose construction depended on the 
progress of the SALT talks. Once the 
missile site was completed no more 
carpentry work would be available in 
the Nekoma area. 

In order to take the job at Nekoma, 
Mr. Frederick had only two choices. 
Either he had to drive 81 miles to and 
from Nekoma each day, or he had to 
move closer to the project. Moving 
closer to the project was not a realistic 
option, since he could be laid off at 
any time, and if he were laid off there 
would be no other available work in 
the Nekoma area. In any event, there 
was no housing available in Nekoma or 
the surrounding communities. The 
limited housing in the area had long 
been spoken for, and the Government 
and the contractor had refused to 
build housing because of the uncer- 
tainty of the project. Mr. Frederick 
tried to find a room near the project, 
but none was available, and on several 
occasions he had to sleep in his car. In 
light of these circumstances, Mr. Fred- 
erick made the only reasonable deci- 
sion: He decided to drive back and 
forth each day. 

Mr. Frederick deducted the costs he 
incurred in driving to the project each 
day as ordinary and necessary business 
expenses. The IRS disallowed the de- 
ductions, on the theory that Mr. Fred- 
erick’s travel expenses were personal 
expenditures, indistinguishable in the 
IRS’ view—from the commuting ex- 
penses of typical suburbanites. 

Both the U.S. District Court for 
North Dakota and the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals rejected the IRS po- 
sition and held the expenses to be 
fully deductible. Mr. Frederick thus fi- 
nally prevailed, although he was 
forced to incur substantial legal ex- 
penses to do so. 

The problems encountered by Mr. 
Frederick are not unusual in the con- 
struction industry. Construction work- 
ers typically maintain their homes in 
areas where work is generally avail- 
able, and move from job to job within 
those areas. Because construction 
work is erratic and uncertain, howev- 
er, most workers eventually experience 
times when no work is available in 
their home areas. When this happens, 
the worker must look for a job else- 
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where until work opens up nearer 
home. 

Workers forced to look for work else- 
where face a variety of problems of 
the kind experienced by Mr. Freder- 
ick. The job outside the home area 
will often be in a remote or unpopulat- 
ed area in which local housing is 
scarce or nonexistent. There typically 
will be few prospects for further em- 
ployment once the worker’s project is 
completed. And, of course, the 
progress of the distant job—and the 
worker’s continued employment—like 
all construction work, will always be 
subject to interruption because of 
supply, regulatory, environmental, and 
economic problems. 

A worker in this situation has no 
choice but to incur substantial travel 
costs in order to practice his trade. It 
is not unusual for workers to drive 100 
miles or more each day to and from 
these temporary jobs, often spending 
almost all their waking hours either 
working or traveling. The travel is dif- 
ficult and expensive, but it is neces- 
sary if the worker is to continue earn- 
ing money. 

The IRS, however, generally takes 
the position that these travel expenses 
are not necessary to the worker's trade 
but are incurred for personal reasons, 
and are therefore not deductible. 

The IRS has announced that it will 
refuse to follow the Frederick deci- 
sion. The Service based this position 
on its conclusion that the decision 


“conflicts in principle with a long line 
of judicial authority.” In fact, Freder- 


ick is fully consistent with existing 
law, which allows deductions for all 
necessary business travel expenses. 
The expenses incurred by Mr. Freder- 
ick were unavoidable if Mr. Frederick 
was to practice his trade. They were 
thus ordinary and necessary business 
expenses and properly deductible. 

In determining whether construc- 
tion workers may deduct the travel ex- 
penses they incur in traveling to and 
from distant job sites, the IRS—appar- 
ently for reasons of administrative 
convenience—applies a hindsight ap- 
proach in deciding whether a worker's 
travel expenses resulted from personal 
convenience rather than business ne- 
cessity. Thus, in auditing construction 
worker's tax return, the IRS ordinari- 
ly asks only how long the job actually 
lasted, disdaining any inquiry into 
whether there was any reasonable pos- 
sibility of predicting the job’s duration 
at any previous time. 

The hindsight approach is often 
used in tandem with a rule of thumb 
known as the l-year rule. This infor- 
mal administrative rule, followed in 
the field by IRS examining agents, 
provides that a job that lasts more 
than 1 year is presumed not to be tem- 
porary—whether or not the worker 
could have determined its length in 
advance—in the absence of special cir- 
cumstances. If under this rule the job 
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is not temporary, travel expenses in- 
curred in connection with it are held 
to be nondeductible. 

The IRS frequently explains its rea- 
sons for denying these deductions by 
stating that the construction worker's 
job is not temporary, but is indefinite. 
These terms are often used in judicial 
decisions in elucidating whether the 
expenses are necessary; if the distant 
job is temporary, the travel expenses 
are necessary, but if it may be expect- 
ed to last indefinitely, the taxpayer 
should move nearer the job rather 
than incur the expenses. The IRS un- 
justifiably interprets this test in con- 
struction worker cases to mean that 
any uncertainty over the expected 
length of the job precludes deductibil- 
ity. This interpretation, however, is in- 
consistent with the reasons underlying 
the test; a taxpayer can reasonably be 
expected to avoid travel expenses by 
moving closer to the job only if he is 
assured of some minimum length of 
employment. It makes no sense to 
move closer to a job that may termi- 
nate at any time. The proper test is 
that travel expenses to an indefinite 
job are nondeductible only if the job is 
expected to last for an indefinite and 
substantially long period of time. 

The approach taken by the IRS has 
resulted in discrimination against con- 
struction workers by denying them the 
right to deduct expenses that unques- 
tionably would be deductible if in- 
curred by persons in other professions. 
An attorney with a Chicago law firm 
who travels to Los Angeles for a com- 
plex antitrust trial that may be settled 
promptly but may last 2 years if it has 
to be tried is entitled to deduct his 
travel expenses. He is not subjected to 
a hindsight test if he eventually has to 
conduct a protracted trial, nor are his 
expenses denied simply because the 
case in fact lasted longer than 1 year. 
Similarly, his deductions are not 
denied because the length of the case 
is indefinite; indeed, his uncertainty 
over its length is a strong factor sup- 
porting deductibility. Construction 
workers such as Mr. Frederick are in 
no different situation, and they should 
not be subjected to different treat- 
ment. 

There are indications that the Serv- 
ice may be preparing to advance to an 
even more extreme position. In the re- 
cently decided case of Paolini v. Com- 
missioner, T.C.M. 1982-69 (February 
11, 1982), the Service departed from a 
longstanding policy and contended 
that travel each day between a person- 
al residence and any place where busi- 
ness is done, even if the taxpayer 
works at the alternate site for only a 
single day, is commuting unless the 
trip requires sleep or rest, and that ex- 
penses incurred in such travel are 
therefore nondeductible. The Tax 
Court, in a highly questionable deci- 
sion, accepted the Service’s position. 
The Service had attempted to adopt 
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this position previously by publishing 
Revenue Ruling 76-453, 1976-2 C.B. 
86, but Congress forbade the IRS from 
implementing the policy by passing 
Public Law 95-427 and Public Law 96- 
167. Although the congressional prohi- 
bition has not expired, it was allowed 
to do so with the understanding that 
no similar ruling would issue until 
Congress has had a chance to act. The 
IRS is apparently nevertheless assert- 
ing the rationale of the forbidden 
ruling in its litigating positions. 

The problems cause by the IRS posi- 
tion are widespread. The Service often 
conducts mass audits at large con- 
struction projects, disallowing travel 
expense deductions for long lists of 
workers. These and other audits, and 
the controversy they often generate, 
consume audit resources of time and 
money that are disproportionately 
large when compared with the amount 
of additional revenue collected. Con- 
gressional action is necessary to elimi- 
nate the waste of audit resources and 
the unfairness of treatment resulting 
from the IRS administrative practices. 

This need for corrective action is 
clear and I hope that my colleagues 
will join me in approving this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954. 

(a) TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 
OF CONSTRUCTION WorKERS.—Section 162 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to deductions for ordinary and necessary 
business expenses) is amended by inserting 
therein the following new subsection: 

“(h) SPECIAL RULE FOR CONSTRUCTION 
WORKERS.— 

“(1) DEFINITION OF TEMPORARY JOB SITE.— 
For purposes of applying subsections (a)(1) 
and (a)(2) to travel and transportation ex- 
penses incurred by construction workers, a 
job at a site located more than 15 miles 
from a construction worker's principal place 
of residence— 

(A) shall be deemed to be temporary for 
the first 2 years that the worker is em- 
ployed at that job, and 

„(B) shall be determined to be temporary 
or not temporary with respect to periods 
following the first 2 years of employment 
based on an examination of all the facts and 
circumstances, subject to the rules set forth 
in subparagraphs (2), (3), and (4). 

“(2) EFFECT OF FIRST 2 YEARS ON SUBSE- 
QUENT DETERMINATION.—In determining 
whether or not a job is temporary under 
subparagraph (1XB), the worker’s employ- 
ment at the job during the period specified 
in subparagraph (1)(A) shall not be taken 
into account. 

“(3) INDEFINITE EMPLOYMENT.—No deduc- 
tion shall be disallowed, by reason of section 
262 or any other provision of law, solely be- 
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cause a construction worker's employment 
at a job site is of indefinite duration. 

(4) PROHIBITION ON APPLICATION OF 1 YEAR 
RULE.—In making the determination speci- 
fied in subparagraph (1)(B), no length of 
time shall be deemed, either automatically 
or presumptively, to make the job other 
than temporary. The ‘l-year’ rule set forth 
is Revenue Ruling 59-371, or in any similar 
ruling or regulation, is expressly disap- 
proved as a grounds for disallowing deduc- 
tions. 

“(5) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘construction worker’ 
means any individual employed, whether as 
a skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled laborer, in 
the building or construction industry, but 
does not include clerical or management em- 


” 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
162(h) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
is amended by striking out (h)“ and insert- 
ing therefor (J)“. 

SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE, 

This section shall apply to all judicial or 
administrative determinations that are 
made subsequent to December 31, 1980, 
with respect to the deductibility of travel or 
transportation expenses. 


By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. 
BIDEN, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. 
Baucus, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. GLENN, Mr. 
WEICKER, Mr. Hart, Mr. Har- 
FIELD, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. 
Boscuwitz, Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
MoọoYNIHAN, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. Tsongas, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
BINGAMAN, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. 
Drxon): 

S. 1220. A bill to amend title VIII of 
the act commonly called the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968, to revise the proce- 
dures for the enforcement of fair 
housing, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

FAIR HOUSING AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1983 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, on 
April 11, 1968, title VIII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968 was enacted codify- 
ing the policy of the United States to 
provide for fair housing throughout 
the United States and making unlaw- 
ful discrimination in the sale or rental 
of housing because of race, color, reli- 
gion, sex, or national origin. 

The law was hurriedly drafted on 
the floor of the U.S. Senate in re- 
sponse to a rising tide of protest. As a 
result, title VIII states a clear national 
policy against housing discrimination, 
but is short on details on how discrimi- 
nation is to be eliminated. 

The statute designated the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment as the lead enforcement agency, 
but gave the HUD Secretary only con- 
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ciliation authority to resolve individ- 
ual discrimination complaints. 

The only other recourse for a person 
alleging discrimination is a private 
court suit—a time-consuming, costly 
avenue of redress, which is a realistic 
choice for only a few victims of dis- 
crimination. 

These cases are usually brought by 
one of a small number of attorneys. 
The relatively low award of damages 
as well as the present law’s indigency 
provision regarding attorneys’ fees 
may account in part for this. 

Families denied housing need relief 
quickly, not years later when the 
apartment they want is already rented 
or the house is sold. The lack of 
knowledge of how to go about a court 
suit coupled with the costs of hiring 
an attorney and taking time off from 
work to go to court preclude most per- 
sons from ever pursuing this route. 

As the first Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, Robert 
Weaver, noted: 

Title VIII charged the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development with the 
responsibility for “enforcement” of its pro- 
visions but gave HUD no real enforcement 
authority. Instead, the statute restricted en- 
forcement of the important rights protected 
under the fair housing law to ligitation by 
private parties or, in selected cases, by the 
Department of Justice. 

Thus, we saddled the already overbur- 
dened courts—and particularly the Federal 
courts—with an additional burden. And this 
additional burden was in an area—housing— 
in which they possessed little experience or 
expertise. 

Mr. President, the time to trial in 
most metropolitan district courts is 
longer than 2 years. 

Because of HUD’s lack of success in 
conciliating discrimination complaints, 
victims do not perceive the concilia- 
tion process as offering a true remedy. 

Even though the number of discrimi- 
nation complaints filed with HUD has 
increased from 2,931 in 1979 to 5,112 in 
1982, the Department's success in con- 
ciliating those complaints still remains 
below 20 percent. 

These complaints included: 

Refusal to rent; 

Refusal to sell; 

False representation by a manager 
or real estate agent; 

Blockbusting; 

Discriminatory financing; 

Discriminatory brokerage service; 

Discriminatory membership treat- 
ment in a real estate broker organiza- 
tion; 

Discriminatory terms or conditions 
in a rental or sale; and 

Steering. 

A 1979 HUD-funded survey or 40 
metropolitan housing markets found 
the probability that black home- 
seekers would encounter discrimina- 
tion 75 percent of the time in the 
rental market and 62 percent of the 
time in the sales market. 
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In 1980 HUD estimated that more 
than 2 million instances of housing 
discrimination occur each year. Yet, 
because of the lack of an adequate en- 
forcement mechanism and because of 
the sophisticated, subtle practices em- 
ployed, only one-quarter of 1 percent 
ever result in formal complaints. 

As former HUD Secretary Carla 
Hills stated: 


The most serious obstacle to an effective 
title VIII program is the lack of adequate 
enforcement powers. . . the present law, in 
relying upon conciliation, is an invitation to 
intransigence. 


Discrimination in the housing 
market continues today. It is simply 
more difficult at times to detect dis- 
crimination, but it is just as insidious 
as it was in its earlier more blatant 
forms. 

In the words of one court: 

Discrimination may be, and often is, art- 
fully cloaked and concealed in sophisticated 
language so that its true nature does not 
become obvious. (Haythe v. Decker Realty 
Co., 7th Cir. 1972.) 


The prospective renter may be 
shown an apartment and may even be 
offered an application to fill out. 
Then, later, he or she will be told the 
apartment was rented to someone else 
or that he or she “lacked adequate 
credit.” The rejected applicant is told 
that their race, sex, or handicap did 
not enter into the rejection decision. 

The Leadership Council for Metro- 
politan Open Communities in Chicago 
describes the bizarre lengths to which 
some agents will go to avoid confront- 
ing a prospective black homeseeker. 


In one case, each time the agent spotted 
the complainant approaching the rental 
office, she would lock all of the doors and 
close shop for the day. On one occasion, the 
complainant spotted her locking the front 
door and raced around to the rear to slip in 
the back door. He arrived just in time to 
hear the door slam and a lock click. The in- 
vestigator suggested that the complainant 
approach the office door 5 minutes after the 
investigator entered the building. While the 
investigator discussed available apartments, 
the defendant spotted the complainant ap- 
proaching the building. With a rush, she 
charged past the investigator, kicking his 
ankles and stepping on his feet in her at- 
tempt to lock the front and back doors. Suit 
was filed on the basis of that unusual office 
procedure. 

In another case, the complainants had ex- 
treme difficulty in locating a salesman to 
show them the model homes in a suburban 
community. Whenever they would approach 
the models, the salesmen would race for 
their cars and peel-off. On one occasion, the 
complainant chased after them in his car at 
high speeds, while his wife took pictures of 
the fleeing salesman. Not good enough! A 
confrontation was necessary, and the inves- 
tigator made an appointment to see the 
models. He met the salesman at the model, 
and they went inside. The salesman locked 
both front and back doors after entering the 
model, and once secure in the belief that he 
could avoid being seen by black home- 
seekers, he proceeded to offer the model to 
the investigator at a much lower price. 
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Soon, there was a knock at the door. Ig- 
nored! Another knock at the door. Ignored! 
Finally, the salesman shouted to the face 
pressed against a back window, “We're 
closed for the day.“ The outside face seemed 
uncomprehending. The salesman finally 
opened the door to deliver his message, and 
bodies flooded past him. The complainant, 
his wife, and children cornered the defend- 
ant in the kitchen and told him they were 
interested in purchasing one of the houses. 
He demurred weakly, said that he was noth- 
ing more than a groundskeeper, and had 
nothing at all to do with the selling of the 
homes. Suit was filed, and, of course, the in- 
vestigator’s testimony was crucial to the 
success of the case. 

The process of auditing certain situ- 
ations, thus, becomes a crucial tool in 
detecting sophisticated discriminatory 
practices. In some cases, discrimina- 
tion can only be verified when the 
same type of applicant with the same 
income, credit history, employment 
history, and references—except that 
he is white, male, childless, and non- 
handicapped—applies for the same 
apartment or house and is accepted. 

Mr. President, housing discrimina- 
tion skews the market, inflates hous- 
ing rents and prices for everybody, in- 
creases the time and cost of the jour- 
ney to work, school, shopping, and 
public services for all. And because the 
effect of a dual housing market is seg- 
regation, it has given rise to litigation 
in a host of related areas, most nota- 
bly schools. The response of the courts 
has been busing, a costly, inconvenient 
remedy for the entire community. In- 
creasingly, the courts in their consent 


decrees with communities are recog- 
nizing that the root cause of segregat- 


ed schools is the dual housing 
market—one white and one black. 
Until such time as we have guaranteed 
equal access to housing for all Ameri- 
cans, the larger spinoff effects of seg- 
regation will continue to plague our 
towns and cities. 

It is clear that the majority of Amer- 
icans will not countenance civil rights 
violations of any kind including the 
denial of housing. In his 1981 book, 
“The New Suburbanites: Race and 
Housing in the Suburbs,” Robert W. 
Lake recounts the following homebuy- 
er reaction to racial steering. 

Before we bought our house, we had gone 
to P. We went to two people, and they 
seemed to take us to black run-down areas. 
And I didn’t want a black run-down house in 
a run-down area, so we just stopped looking 
altogether. 

My husband just happened to see this par- 
ticular home, he liked it, and we bought it. 
How did I find it? It was on the placard they 
put out front. 

We are in a period of new economic 
realities. People are demanding qual- 
ity services and products for their 
hard-earned dollars. And if they do 
not get them, they will go elsewhere. 

The bill I am introducing today on 
behalf of a bipartisan group of cospon- 
sors is not new to this body. It is very 
similar to a bill that the Judiciary 
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Committee reported to the Senate in 
late 1980. It is the product of 6 days of 
extensive Judiciary Committee hear- 
ings in the 96th Congress and 3 days 
of markup. It has been debated and 
honed in committee. 

The debate on the merits of the bill 
in the waning days of the 96th Con- 
gress was thwarted by 9 days of fili- 
buster and procedural delay. That fail- 
ure to bring the fair housing bill 
before the full Senate for debate was a 
great disappointment to me personally 
as it was to the bipartisan Senate co- 
sponsors and the bipartisan House 
leaders who had shepherded a similar 
bill through the other body by an 
overwhelming two-thirds majority. 

Given this legislative history, I hope 
that this bill will receive early and ex- 
peditious consideration by my col- 
leagues on the Judiciary Committee 
and that we can make fair housing a 
priority legislative agenda item of this 
Senate session. 

Let me review the principal features 
of the fair housing bill at this point. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
a speedy, fair, and inexpensive adjudi- 
cation process for the person alleging 
denial of housing as well as the re- 
spondent or person charged. It does 
this by means of a hearing by an inde- 
pendent administrative law judge ap- 
pointed by a Presidentially appointed 
three-member Fair Housing Review 
Commission. This Commission was 
proposed by our colleague from Ala- 
bama, Senator HEFLIN, during commit- 
tee markup to insure the independ- 
ence of the law judges from influence 
of the agency administering the law. It 
would also hear appeals from the deci- 
sion of the law judge. 

This type of administrative enforce- 
ment mechanism is a well-established 
method of expediting individual, but 
significant cases and is employed by 28 
Federal agencies and departments. 

The advantage of this administrative 
enforcement mechanism is that the 
law judges are specialists in the field 
of housing discrimination hearing, as 
they do, only those types of cases. 
Thus, decisions will be more predict- 
able and uniform as would the setting 
of penalties because of the law judge's 
greater experience in a specialized 
area. In addition, ALJ’s are a cadre of 
mobile expert hearing judges who can 
go where the parties are located and 
the alleged complaint arose, rather 
than forcing the parties to incur time 
and costs in travelling to a court which 
may not be close by and which invari- 
ably will have an overloaded schedule 
of cases. 

As the Administrative Conference of 
the United States stated in its 1972 
recommendations entitled “Civil 
Money Penalties as a Sanction”: 

... the already critical overburdening of 
the courts argues against flooding them 
with controversies of this type which gener- 
ally have small precedential significance. 
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The law judge may order equitable 
and declaratory relief, compensatory 
damages, and may impose a civil pen- 
alty up to $10,000. 

Reasonable attorney and expert wit- 
ness fees may also be allowed to the 
prevailing party. 

The law judge’s proposed order be- 
comes final 30 days after its issuance 
unless it is appealed. 

Any of the parties may appeal to the 
Fair Housing Review Commission 
within 30 days after issuance of the 
law judge’s proposed order. The Com- 
mission shall establish an appeals 
panel of two commissioners and one 
law judge who did not hear or decide 
the case. The appeals panel may ap- 
prove, reject, modify, or vacate and 
remand the law judge’s proposed 
order. 

Any party may appeal to the court 
of appeals within 60 days after the law 
judge’s order becomes final. The 
court’s review of the findings of fact is 
based on the traditional substantial 
evidence“ test. 

In sum, within 30 days of the law 
judge’s issuance of a proposed order, 
any of the parties may appeal to the 
Fair Housing Review Commission. 
Appeal of a final order may be filed 
with the court of appeals within 30 
days. 

If, after an initial investigation, the 
Secretary of HUD believes prompt 
action is necessary to hold the housing 
unit in dispute off the market until a 
resolution of the charge, the Secretary 
may ask the Attorney General to seek 
a temporary restraining order from 
the court. 

This temporary injunctive relief, 
coupled with the law judge’s authority 
to issue cease and desist orders, award 
relief, compensatory damages and civil 
penalties provides the teeth“ to en- 
force title VIII. Without them, title 
VIII will remain what the National 
Urban League calls it—a paper tiger.” 

With these powers available to en- 
force the law, the existing HUD concil- 
iation process will work far better 
than it has in the past. A person 
charged will be much more willing to 
sit down and talk and come to an 
agreement with the aggrieved person 
if he or she knows that the alternative 
is a hearing before a law judge who 
can impose stiff penalties. 

So, while the fair housing bill pro- 
vides strong enforcement teeth, their 
very existence will make the current 
HUD conciliation process much more 
effective. 

A second important feature of my 
bill is the required referral of individ- 
ual cases filed with HUD to those 
State and local agencies which, 
through a similar hearing process, pro- 
tects rights and provides remedies sub- 
stantially equivalent to those provided 
in this bill. HUD would take no fur- 
ther action with respect to cases re- 
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ferred to those substantially equiva- 
lent State and local agencies. The case 
would be handled entirely at the local 
level. 

Thus, we would hope by enactment 
of this legislation to establish a Feder- 
al model which State and local human 
rights commissions could look to in im- 
proving their enforcement mecha- 
nisms for housing discrimination 
cases. Several States already have 
comprehensive fair housing statutes 
and enforcement mechanisms which 
may qualify them for HUD certifica- 
tion. 

The bill also provides, as an optional 
first step after a complaint is filed 
that, with the consent of both parties, 
the charge may be referred to the De- 
partment of Justice Community Rela- 
tions Service for binding arbitration. 

The Attorney General will continue 
to be responsible for pattern or prac- 
tice suits, land use and zoning cases, 
and cases which pose an issue of gen- 
eral public importance. 

In addition to these strengthened 
administrative enforcement mecha- 
nisms, the aggrieved person retains his 
or her right to file a private lawsuit up 
until the time an administrative hear- 
ing commences. 

Aggrieved person” is defined to in- 
clude those both directly and indirect- 
ly affected. This would include testers 
and auditors who, as the Supreme 
Court has recently held, have the 
same title VIII right as others in the 
community to receive truthful infor- 
mation about the availability of hous- 
ing. 

The bill also codifies existing case 
law with respect to the act’s coverage 
of anyone in the real estate chain 
whose judgments and actions can have 
the effect of denying housing to cer- 
tain classes of persons protected by 
the act. 

Besides the current classes protected 
by the act—race, color, religion, sex, 
and national origin—the bill adds two 
others: Handicap and familial status. 
The handicapped protection extends 
to those persons with mental or physi- 
cal impairments and is identical to the 
existing definition of handicapped in 
section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act. I 
would emphasize, however, that this 
bill does not intend that building 
owners pay to retrofit the Nation’s 
housing stock for this purpose. 
Rather, a handicapped person would 
be expected to bear expenses of modi- 
fying an apartment or house. 

The Urban Institute estimates that 
23.3 million adults between the ages of 
18 and 64 are disabled in addition to 2 
million persons disabled and institu- 
tionalized. The 1980 census tells us 
that by the year 2000, 32 million 
Americans will be 65 or older, an in- 
crease of 30 percent over 1980. Thus, 
more Americans are living longer and 
are more prone to disabilities. By 
making housing accessible to handi- 
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capped persons, we help to avoid the 
economic and social costs of institu- 
tionalization and isolation. 

People’s Housing of California, an 
architectural, planning, and research 
development firm, reports that for an 
additional $200 per unit, a builder can 
provide adaptable features to a new 
apartment building thereby making it 
suitable for future modifications by 
handicapped individuals at their own 
expense. 

The other new protected class, fa- 
milial status.“ refers to families with 
children. This segment of our society 
increasingly encounters refusals to 
rent and more subtle discriminatory 
terms and conditions of rental simply 
because children are involved. In these 
times when the family unit, the bed- 
rock of social stability, is being bat- 
tered by so many external forces, our 
public policy ought to seek to protect 
it. Certainly, denial of equal access to 
housing because of the presence of 
children should not be countenanced 
in America. My bill addresses this im- 
portant group forthrightly and pro- 
vides them the protection of the law. 

Last, my bill requires that, within 6 
months of enactment, HUD promul- 
gate rules and regulations to imple- 
ment congressional intent with respect 
to this act. This provision is to insure 
that the mistakes of the past are not 
repeated. Since enactment of title VIII 
15 years ago, no substantive regula- 
tions have been promulgated by HUD. 
Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations alike share the blame for this 
inexplicable and inexcusable failure to 
implement the law of the land. HUD 
as the lead enforcement agency under 
title VIII, as well as all other Federal 
departments and agencies charged 
with assisting and regulating the pro- 
duction, financing and delivery of 
housing and with protecting the civil 
rights of the housing consumer have 
an obligation to implement the law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill and a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis be printed in 
the Recor» at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. President. This bill is supported 
vigorously by the Leadership Confer- 
ence on Civil Righis, a Coalition of 175 
organizations representing blacks, his- 
panics, Asian-Americans, disabled per- 
sons, women, senior citizens, churches, 
and labor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the Leadership 
Conference appear at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. In addition, a bipar- 
tisan Citizens’ Commission on Civil 
Rights chaired by Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, former Chairman of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, has called 
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for enactment of fair housing legisla- 
tion with many of the provisions en- 
compassed by this bill. Dr. Flemming 
has stated, “I am convinced that this 
fair housing bill, if enacted, will carry 
out the recommendations of the Citi- 
zens’ Commission.” 

In addition this bill is supported by 
the National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing, chaired by 
former HUD Secretary Robert C. 
Weaver. This 33-year-old nonprofit 
group is affiliated with more than 70 
public and private fair housing organi- 
zations working at the State and local 
level to achieve equal housing oppor- 
tunity. Drawing on the wealth of expe- 
rience of those local agencies in audit- 
ing, testing, counselling, and litigation 
discrimination complaints, NCDH has 
encountered the daily real-life prob- 
lems which this bill addresses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the national 
committee appear at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. President, housing discrimina- 
tion has no place in American society. 
It is unfair, immoral, and against the 
law. It violates the most basic rights 
guaranteed to every American by our 
Constitution. 

The late Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
long a supporter of this bill, focused 
the issue for us with these words: 

Even if discrimination cost this Nation not 
1 penny, we would have the moral obliga- 
tion to eradicate it. 

But, he added: 

We must not close our eyes to the stagger- 
ing costs we incur each year for our failure 
to open wide the doors of opportunity for 
every American. 

We cannot rely solely on the good 
intentions of the private market place, 
voluntarism, and the New Federalism 
hand-off to the States, to bring about 
the reality of true equal access to 
housing for all Americans. 

Government has as much a responsi- 
bility to enforce civil rights as it ever 
did. The extension of the Voting 
Rights Act in the last Congress rein- 
forced that belief. 

I am confident we can prove our 
commitment to fair housing enforce- 
ment by enactment of this bill this ses- 
sion. We must not lose our precious 
civil rights gains through benign ne- 
glect. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in co- 
sponsoring this legislation and seeing 
it through to enactment. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Fair Housing Amendments Act of 1983“. 


SHORT TITLE FOR 1968 ACT 


Sec. 2. The Act entitled An Act to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of violence 
or intimidation, and for other purposes” 
(Public Law 90-284, approved April 11, 1968) 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
the comma at the end of the enacting clause 
the following: That this Act may be cited 
as the ‘Civil Rights Act of 1968’.". 


SHORT TITLE FOR TITLE VIII 


Sec. 3. Title VIII of the Act entitled An 
Act to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses” (Public Law 90-284, approved April 
11, 1968) is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after the title’s catchline the following 
new section: 


“SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 800. This title may be refered to as 
the Fair Housing Act'.“. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFINITIONS SECTION 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 802(f) of the Act enti- 
tled ‘An Act to prescribe penalties for cer- 
tain acts of violence or intimidation, and for 
other purposes“ (Public Law 90-284, ap- 
proved April 11, 1968) is amended by strik- 
ing out “section 804, 805, or 806” and insert- 
ing this title“ in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 802 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

ch) ‘Handicap’ means, with respect to a 
person— 

(1) a physical or mental impairment 
which substantially limits one or more of 
such person’s major life activities, 

(2) a record of having such an impair- 
ment, or 

(3) being regarded as having such an im- 
pairment. 


Such term does not include any current al- 
cohol, drug abuse, or any other impairment 
which would be a direct threat to property 
or to the safety of others. 

(i) ‘Aggrieved person’ includes any 
person who claims to have been injured by a 
discriminatory housing practice or who be- 
lieves that he or she will be irrevocably in- 
jured by a discriminatory housing practice 
that is about to occur. 

“(j) ‘Familial status’ means the condition 
of one or more minors, under the age of 18, 
being domiciled with (1) their parent, par- 
ents or legal guardian, or (2) the designee of 
the parent, parents or guardian with the 
written permission of such parent, parents 
or guardian. 

(K) ‘Conciliation’ means the resolution of 
issues raised by a complaint and the investi- 
gation of such complaint through informal 
negotiations involving the aggrieved person, 
the respondent, and the Secretary. 

“(1) ‘Conciliation agreement’ means a writ- 
ten record, executed by the person ag- 
grieved and the respondent and approved by 
the Secretary, setting out the terms under 
which the issues raised by a complaint and 
its investigation have been resolved. 

“(m) ‘Respondent’ includes the person 
named in a complaint, or any other person 
identified in the course of investigation as a 
person who participated in, or was responsi- 
ble for, an alleged discriminatory housing 
practice.“ 

DISCRIMINATORY HOUSING PRACTICE 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 5. (a) The heading of section 804 of 
the Act entitled An Act to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
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tion, and for other purposes“ (Public Law 
90-284, approved April 11, 1968) is amended 
by adding at the end the following: “AND- 
OTHER PROHIBITED PRACTICES”. 

(b) Section 804 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(f)(1) To refuse to sell or rent after the 
making of a bona fide offer, or to refuse to 
negotiate for the sale or rental of, or other- 
wise make unavailable or deny, a dwelling to 
any person because of a handicap of a pro- 
spective buyer or renter or of a person or 
persons associated with such buyer or 
renter unless such handicap would prevent 
a prospective dwelling occupant from con- 
forming to such rules, policies, and practices 
as are permitted by clause (2). 

“(2) To discriminate against any person in 
the terms, conditions, or privileges of sale or 
rental of a dwelling, or in the provision of 
services or facilities in connection there- 
with, because of a handicap. For purposes of 
this subsection, (A) discrimination shall in- 
clude: (i) refusal to permit reasonable modi- 
fications of premises occupied or to be occu- 
pied, by persons with a handicap when such 
modifications are necessary to afford such 
handicapped persons access to premises sub- 
stantially equal to that of nonhandicapped 
persons, if, with respect to the rental of 
premises regularly occupied as a landlord's 
personal residence, such handicapped per- 
sons have agreed to return such premises to 
their original condition if requested to do so 
by the landlord, or (ii) refusal to make rea- 
sonable accommodations in policies, prac- 
tices, rules, services, or facilities when such 
accommodations are necessary to afford 
handicapped persons enjoyment of dwell- 
ings substantially equal to that of nonhan- 
dicapped persons; but (B) discrimination 
shall not include (i) refusal to make alter- 
ations in premises at the expense of sellers, 
landlords, owners, brokers, building manag- 
ers, or persons acting on their behalf, (ii) re- 
fusal to make a modification of generally 
applicable rules, policies, practices, services 
or facilities where such modification would 
result in unreasonable inconvenience to 
other affected persons, or (iii) refusal to 
allow architectural changes to, or modifica- 
tions of, dwellings which would materially 
alter the marketability of a dwelling or the 
manner in which a dwelling or its environs 
has been, or is intended to be, used. 

“(g) For any employee or agency of a 
State or local government to take any 
action, or to deny any privilege, license, or 
permit, and thereby prevent the establish- 
ment of any community residence operated 
for the purpose of providing residential 
services or supervision for eight or fewer 
persons who have a handicap, unless such 
community residence or its proposed use— 

“(1) would not meet an established, appli- 
cable Federal, State, or local health, safety, 
or program standard; or 

(2) violates, or would violate, a compre- 
hensive land use plan or zoning ordinance 
for the geographical area for which the em- 
ployee or agency has jurisdiction and such 
land use plan or zoning ordinance as en- 
forced would permit the establishment of 
such community residence in other equally 
suitable locations. The granting or denying 
of variances in the past shall be deemed a 
part of such plan or ordinance. 

ch) For a person in the business of insur- 
ing against hazards to refuse to enter into, 
or to discriminate in the terms, conditions, 
or privileges of a contract of insurance 
against hazards to a dwelling because of 
race, color, religion, sex, handicap, familial 
status, or national origin.“ 
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(cX1) Subsections (c), (d), and (e) of sec- 
tion 804, and section 806 are each amended 
by inserting “handicap, familial status.“ im- 
mediately after sex,“ each place it appears. 

(2) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 804 
are each amended by inserting “familial 
status,” after “sex,” each place it appears. 

(d) Section 805 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 805. It shall be unlawful for any 
person or other entity whose business in- 
cludes the making, purchasing, or insuring 
of loans, or the selling, brokering, or ap- 
praising of real property, to deny or other- 
wise make unavailable a loan or other finan- 
cial assistance which is for the purpose of 
purchasing, constructing, improving, repair- 
ing, or maintaining a dwelling, or to discrim- 
inate in the fixing of the amount, interest 
rate, duration, or other terms or conditions 
of such loan or other financial assistance, 
because of race, color, religion, sex, handi- 
cap, familial status, or national origin.“ 

(e) Section 806 of such Act is amended by 
inserting “handicap, familial status,” after 
Sex.“ 

(f) Section 807 of such Act is amended by 
adding the following: Nothing in this title 
shall be construed to defeat the applicabil- 
ity of any reasonable local, State, or Federal 
restrictions regarding the maximum number 
of occupants permitted to occupy a dwelling 
unit. Nor shall any provision in this title re- 
garding familial status apply with respect to 
dwellings provided under any State or Fed- 
eral program specifically aimed at assisting 
elderly persons, as defined in the State or 
Federal program, nor to dwellings in bona 
fide retirement communities for older per- 
sons or dwellings otherwise intended and 
operated exclusively for older persons, and 
equipped with facilities and amenities spe- 
cifically designed to meet the physical and 
social needs of such persons.“ 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 808(c) of the Act enti- 
tled “An Act to prescribe penalties for cer- 
tain acts of violence or intimidation, and for 
other purposes” (Public Law 90-284, ap- 
proved April 11, 1968) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after (c)“; 

(2) by striking out “hearing, determining, 
ordering,” in the first sentence; 

(3) by striking out the second sentence; 

(4) by striking out the last sentence; and 

(5) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2)(A) There is hereby established, as an 
independent agency in the executive 
branch, the Fair Housing Review Commis- 
sion (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Com- 
mission’). The Commission shall be com- 
posed of three members who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from 
among persons who by reason of training, 
education, or experience are qualified to 
carry out the functions of the Commission 
under this title. Not more than two mem- 
bers of the Commission may be members of 
the same political party. The President 
shall designate one of the members of the 
Commission to serve as Chairman. 

„B) The term of office of members of the 
Commission shall be six years, except that 
(i) the members of the Commission first 
taking office shall serve, as designated by 
the President at the time of appointment, 
one for a term of two years, one for a term 
of four years, and one for a term of six 
years, and (ii) a vacancy caused by the 
death, resignation, or removal of a member 
prior to the expiration of the term for 
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which he was appointed shall be filled only 
for the remainder of such unexpired term. 
A member of the Commission may be re- 
moved by the President for inefficiency, ne- 
glect of duty, or malfeasance in office. A va- 
cancy in the Commission shall not affect its 
powers and shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

“(C) The Chairman shall be responsible on 
behalf of the Commission for the adminis- 
trative operations of the Commission. The 
principal office of the Commission shall be 
in the District of Columbia. Whenever the 
Commission deems that the convenience of 
the public or of the parties may be promot- 
ed or that delay or expense may be mini- 
mized, it may hold hearings or conduct 
other proceedings at any other place. 

„D) The Commission shall appoint such 
administrative law judges and other employ- 
ees as it deems necessary to assist in the 
performance of the Commission's functions 
and to fix their compensation in accordance 
with the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates. The assign- 
ment, removal, and compensation of admin- 
istrative law judges shall be in accordance 
with section 3105, 3344, 5372, and 7521 of 
title 5, and the assignment of administrative 
law judges to individual cases shall take 
place on a fair and impartial basis in accord- 
ance with a system established by the Com- 
mission. The Commission may obtain the 
services of administrative law judges from 
other agencies on a reimbursable basis. 

(E) For the purpose of carrying out its 
functions under this title, two members of 
the Commission shall constitute a quorum 
and official action can be taken only on the 
affirmative vote of at least two members. 

(F) Every official act of the Commission 
shall be entered of record, and its hearings 
and records shall be open to the public. The 
Commission is authorized to make such 
rules as are necessary for the orderly trans- 
action of its proceedings. Proceedings of the 
Commission shall be in accordance with 
chapter 5 of title 5, United States Code. 

„() Not later than 180 days after a ma- 
jority of the Commission has taken office, 
the Commission shall— 

„ promulgate a code of ethics to assure 
the independence of administrative law 
judges employed by the Commission; and 

(ii) promulgate rules of discovery for the 
orderly conduct of its proceedings consist- 
ent insofar as is practicable with the Feder- 
al Rules of Civil Procedure. 

(H) For the purpose of considering an 
appeal from a proposed order of an adminis- 
trative law judge, the Commission shall es- 
tablish an appeals panel consisting of two 
members of the Commission and one admin- 
istrative law judge who shall not have par- 
ticipated in any way in the issuance of the 
proposed order. Such appeals panel may ap- 
prove, reject, or modify, in whole or in part 
any proposed order under section 811 of this 
title, or may vacate and remand such order 
with directions for further proceedings. The 
Secretary is not authorized to modify any 
order under section 811 of this title or any 
decision of an appeals panel. 

(J) Within thirty days after the issuance 
of a proposed order of an administrative law 
judge, any party may appeal to the Commis- 
sion for review of such proposed order. Such 
order shall not become final until such 
period of thirty days has expired or an ap- 
peals panel of the Commission has acted on 
such appeal, if applicable. 
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„J) Except as otherwise provided in this 
title, the administrative law judges shall be 
subject to the laws governing employees in 
the competitive service, except that appoint- 
ments shall be made without regard to sec- 
tion 5108 of title 5, United States Code. 
Each administrative law judge shall receive 
compensation at a rate not less than that 
prescribed for GS-16 under section 5332 of 
such title. 

(Kei) The Chairman of the Commission 
shall be compensated at the rate provided 
for level III of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5314 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(ii) The other members of the Commis- 
sion shall be compensated at the rate pro- 
vided for level IV of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code.“ 

(b) Section 808(d) of the Act entitled An 
Act to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses" (Public Law 90-284, approved April 
11, 1968) is amended by— 

(1) inserting (including any Federal 
agency having regulatory authority over fi- 
nancial institutions)” after “urban develop- 
ment”; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “All participants in such programs and 
activities, including State, local, or private 
agencies and persons, shall also carry out 
their responsibilities in a manner to affirm- 
atively further the purposes of this title.“. 
uc Section 808(e) of such Act is amended 

y— 

(1) inserting before the semicolon in para- 
graph (2) “including an annual report to the 
Congress specifying the nature and extent 
of progress made nationally in eliminating 
discriminatory housing practices and fur- 
thering the purposes of this title, obstacles 
remaining to achieving equal housing oppor- 
tunity, and recommendations for further 
legislative or executive action“: 

(2) inserting financial and” before tech- 
nical" in paragraph (3); 

(3) inserting after paragraph (3) a new 
paragraph to read as follows: 

"(4) provide advice and assistance, consist- 
ent with the purposes of this title, to any 
person of lower income, as defined by the 
Secretary under the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, upon request, concerning hous- 
ing assistance for which he or she is eligible 
and the availability and location of housing 
within his or her means, The Secretary 
shall select the most effective methods for 
providing these services, including establish- 
ment of additional offices in appropriate lo- 
cations and provision of financial and tech- 
nical assistance to private and public agen- 
cies to provide these services in whole or in 
part;:“; 

(4) redesignating paragraphs (4) and (5) as 
paragraphs (5) and (6), respectively; 

(5) striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘ and”; and 

(6) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(7) issue such rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures, including procedures for the collec- 
tion, maintenance, and analysis of appropri- 
ate data, to carry out the requirements of 
subsection (d) and paragraph (6) of this sub- 
section.” 

ENFORCEMENT CHANGES 


Sec. 7. The Act entitled “An Act to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of violence 
or intimidation, and for other purposes” 
(Public Law 90-284, approved April 11, 1968) 
is amended by striking out sections 810 
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through 815 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT; PRELIMINARY 
MATTERS 


“Sec. 810. (a)(1) Whenever an aggrieved 
person, or the Secretary on the Secretary's 
own initiative, files a charge alleging a dis- 
criminatory housing practice, the Secretary 
shall serve a notice of the alleged discrimi- 
natory housing practice on the party 
charged (hereinafter in this title referred to 
as the ‘respondent’) within ten days after 
such filing. A respondent may file an answer 
to such charge within 10 days of receipt of 
such notice from the Secretary. The Secre- 
tary shall make an investigation thereof, 
and such investigation shall be completed 
no more than 90 days after the filing of the 
charge. Upon receipt of such charge, the 
Secretary shall serve notice upon the ag- 
grieved person acknowledging receipt of the 
charge and advising the aggrieved person of 
the time limits and choice of forums provid- 
ed under this title. At any time after the 
filing of a charge and until the investigation 
of such charge has been completed, the Sec- 
retary shall attempt, to the extent feasible, 
to resolve such charge by means of a concil- 
iation agreement. If both the aggrieved 
person and the respondent consent to bind- 
ing arbitration, the Secretary shall refer 
such charge to an arbitrator who shall be 
made available by the Community Relations 
Service of the Department of Justice. Noth- 
ing said or done in the course of such infor- 
mal endeavors may be made public or used 
as evidence in a subsequent proceeding 
under this title without the written consent 
of the persons concerned. Any employee of 
the Secretary who shall make public any in- 
formation in violation of this provision shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year. Such charges shall be in 
writing under oath or affirmation and shall 
contain such information and be in such 
form as the Secretary requires. An ag- 
grieved person shall file a charge under this 
section with the Secretary not later than 
one year after the alleged discriminatory 
housing practice occurred or terminated. 
The Secretary may also investigate housing 
practices to determine whether charges 
should be brought under this section. In 
consultation with other appropriate Federal 
agencies, the Secretary shall issue new rules 
and regulations to implement the policies, 
purposes, and provisions of this title within 
one hundred and eighty days after the en- 
actment of the Fair Housing Amendments 
Act of 1983. 

“€2)(A) In connection with any investiga- 
tion of such charge, the Secretary, at rea- 
sonable times, shall have access to, and the 
right to copy, any information that is rea- 
sonably necessary for the furtherance of 
the investigation. The Secretary may issue 
subpenas to compel such access to or the 
production of such information, or to 
compel the appearance of persons, and may 
issue interrogatories to a respondent to the 
same extent and subject to the same limita- 
tions as would apply if the subpenas or in- 
terrogatories were issued or served in aid of 
a civil action in the United States district 
court for the district in which the investiga- 
tion is taking place. The Secretary may ad- 
minister oaths. 

„B) Upon written application to the Sec- 
retary, a respondent shall be entitled to the 
issuance of a reasonable number of subpe- 
nas by and in the name of the Secretary to 
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the same extent and subject to the same 
limitations as subpenas issued by the Secre- 
tary under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph. 

“(C) Witnesses summoned by a subpena of 
the Secretary under this title shall be enti- 
tled to the same witness and mileage fees as 
witnesses in proceedings in United States 
district courts. 

D) The Secretary or other party at 
whose request a subpena is issued under this 
title may enforce such subpena in appropri- 
ate proceedings in the United States district 
court for the district in which the person to 
whom the subpena was addressed resides, 
was served, or transacts business. 

(E) Any person who willfully fails or ne- 
glects to attend and testify or to answer any 
lawful inquiry or to produce records, docu- 
ments, or other evidence, if it is in such per- 
son's power to do so, in obedience to the 
subpena or lawful order of the Secretary 
under this title, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both. Any person who, with 
intent thereby to mislead the Secretary, 
shall make or cause to be made any false 
entry or statement of fact in any report, ac- 
count, record, or other document produced 
pursuant to the Secretary's subpena or 
other order, or shall willfully neglect or fail 
to make or cause to be made full, true, and 
correct entries in such reports, accounts, 
records, or other documents, or shall willful- 
ly mutilate, alter, or by any other means fal- 
sify any documentary evidence, shall be 
fined not more that $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(3) Whenever a charge alleges a discrimi- 
natory housing practice within the jurisdic- 
tion of a State or local public agency which 
has been certified by the Secretary under 
this paragraph, the Secretary shall refer 
such charge to that certified agency before 
taking any action with respect to such 
charge. Except with the consent of such cer- 
tified agency, the Secretary, after that re- 
ferral is made, shall take no further action 
with respect to such charge unless the certi- 
fied agency has not acted in a timely fash- 
ion following the date such charge was re- 
ceived or unless the Secretary determines 
that the certified agency no longer qualifies 
for certification under this paragraph. No 
agency may be certified under this para- 
graph unless the Secretary determines that 
the substantive rights protected by such 
agency, the procedures followed by such 
agency, the remedies available to such 
agency, and the availability of judicial 
review of such agency’s action, are substan- 
tially equivalent to those created by and 
under this title. Before making such certifi- 
cation, the Secretary shall take into account 
the current practices and past performance, 
if any, of such agency. 

“(4) The Secretary and other Federal 
agencies having authority to prevent hous- 
ing discrimination shall cooperate and seek 
to avoid duplication of effort in the exercise 
of their several authority. The Secretary is 
authorized to enter into agreements to 
permit such other Federal agencies to carry 
out the provisions of this paragraph within 
their respective jurisdictions. Not later than 
180 days after the date of enactment of the 
Fair Housing Amendments Act of 1983, the 
Secretary shall enter into agreements with 
the Comptroller of the Currency, the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Board of Directors of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, and the 
National Credit Union Administration 
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Board, to carry out this paragraph with re- 
spect to depository institutions which are 
subject to the jurisdiction of such agencies. 

“(b) If the Secretary concludes, after a 
preliminary investigation of a charge, that 
prompt judicial action is necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this title, the Secretary 
may refer the matter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The Attorney General may bring an 
action for appropriate temporary or prelimi- 
nary relief pending final disposition of such 
charge. Any temporary restraining order or 
other order granting preliminary or tempo- 
rary relief shall be issued in accordance 
with Rule 65 of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure. It shall be the duty of a court 
having jurisdiction over proceedings under 
this paragraph to assign such proceedings 
for hearing at the earliest practical date and 
to cause such proceeding to be in every way 
expedited. An application for relief under 
this paragraph shall not affect the initi- 
ation or continuation of administrative pro- 
ceedings under this section and section 811 
of this title. 

“(c\1) If the Secretary determines, after 
an investigation under this section, that rea- 
sonable cause exists to believe the charge is 
true, and the Secretary has been unable to 
obtain a conciliation agreement, the Secre- 
tary shall— 

(A) file, on behalf of the aggrieved 
person filing the charge, a complaint under 
the procedures provided under section 811 
of this title; or 

“(B) refer the matter to the Attorney 
General for the filing of an appropriate civil 
action under section 813(b) of this title. 

“(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1) of 
this subsection the Secretary shall refer 
charges involving the legality or validity of 
any State or local zoning, or other land use 
law or ordinance, or any novel issue of law 
or fact or other complicating factor, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, to the Attorney 
General for appropriate action under sec- 
tion 813(b) of this title. 

(3) After each investigation under this 
section, the Secretary shall provide to each 
aggrieved person and each respondent a 
copy of the report of such investigation. 


“ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT, HEARING 
PROCESS 


“Sec. 811. (a) Upon filing an administra- 
tive complaint, the Secretary shail cause a 
copy of such complaint to be served on the 
respondent, together with a notice of oppor- 
tunity for a hearing on the record at a place 
and time (not less than thirty days after the 
service of such complaint) specified in such 
notice. On the request of the respondent 
and with the consent of all other parties, a 
hearing may be rescheduled for a time earli- 
er than the time specified in such notice. 
Any resolution of a charge or complaint by 
means of conciliation shall require the con- 
sent of the person who filed the charge, and 
any such resolution following the service of 
complaint under this subsection shall also 
require the approval of the Secretary. The 
repondent shall have the right to file an 
answer to the administrative complaint, to 
appear in person or otherwise and give testi- 
mony at a hearing on the record, and to 
obtain a reasonable number of subpenas in 
the manner set forth in section 810(a)(2B). 
Any aggrieved person shall have the right 
to intervene in the proceeding, to appear in 
person or otherwise, to obtain the issuance 
of a reasonable number of subpenas in the 
manner set forth in section 819 ca (2 B) of 
this title, and to present testimony. After 
the conclusion of such hearing, the adminis- 
trative law judge shall make findings of fact 
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and conclusions of law, and may issue an 
order providing for such relief as may be ap- 
propriate (including compensation for all 
damages suffered by the aggrieved person as 
a result of the discriminatory housing prac- 
tice), and may impose a civil penalty of not 
to exceed $10,000. Any order issued under 
this subsection is subject to review in ac- 
cordance with section 808(c) of this title any 
final order under section 808(c) is subject to 
review in accordance with subsection (c) of 
this section. 

“(b) The findings of fact and conclusions 
of law made with respect to a final order 
issued under subection (a), together with a 
copy of such order, shall be served on each 
aggrieved person and each respondent in 
the proceeding. 

“(c) Any petition for judicial review of a 
final order under subsection (a) shall be 
filed in the appropriate court of appeals not 
later than sixty days after the entry of such 
final order. Such judicial review of a final 
order shall be in the manner provided under 
chapter 158 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. For the purposes of judicial review of 
such an order, any aggrieved person shall be 
deemed a party in the administrative pro- 
ceedings reviewed. The findings of fact shall 
be conclusive if supported by substantial 
evidence in the record considered as a 
whole. No objection not urged at the appro- 
priate state of the administrative hearing 
process shall be considered by the court 
unless the failure or neglect to urge such 
objection should be excused because of ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

“(dX1) Any person who violates a final 
order under subsection ‘a) shall be subject 
to a civil penalty assessed by the administra- 
tive law judge of not more than $1,000 for 
each day during which such violation con- 
tinues after the date on which such final 
order becomes unreviewable. 

(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, a final order becomes unre- 
viewable— 

“(A) if a petition for review has not been 
filed in the appropriate reviewing court, on 
the day sixty days after the entry of such 
final order; or 

(B) on the date on which the last appel- 
late court’s decision becomes final and not 
subject to any further appellate proceeding. 

“(e) Within thirty days after the issuance 
of a final order that is unreviewable pursu- 
ant to subsection (d)(2) of this section, the 
Commission shall, in cases involving a viola- 
tion of any provision of this title by any 
person licensed by a State agency to con- 
duct business relating to housing and urban 
development, forward copies of the findings 
of fact, conclusions of law, and order to the 
appropriate State licensing agency, with rec- 
ommendations for appropriate disciplinary 
action, including suspension or revocation of 
such license. 


“PRIVATE ENFORCEMENT 


“Sec. 812. (a)(1) An aggrieved person may 
commence a civil action in an appropriate 
United States district court or State court at 
any time not later than two years after the 
alleged discriminatory housing practice oc- 
curred or terminated. 

(2) After an aggrieved person has com- 
menced a trial on the merits in a civil action 
under this section, the Secretary may not 
commence or continue proceedings toward 
the issuance of a remedial order based on 
such charge. 

“(3) An aggrieved individual shall not 
commence a civil action under this subsec- 
tion with respect to a charge made by that 
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individual to the Secretary if the Secretary 
(or a State or local agency to which the Sec- 
retary refers such charge) has commenced a 
hearing on the record with respect to such 
charge. 

“(4) Upon timely application the Attorney 
General may intervene in such civil action if 
the Attorney General certifies that the case 
is of general public importance. 

„b) Upon application by an aggrieved 
person any trial or appellate court may ap- 
point an attorney for such person and may 
authorize the commencement or continu- 
ation of the action without the payment of 
fees, costs, or security if in the opinion of 
the court such person is financially unable 
to bear the costs of such action. 

(o) If, in a civil action under this section, 
the court finds that an alleged discriminato- 
ry housing practice has occurred, is occur- 
ring, or is about to occur, the court shall 
award such relief as may be appropriate. 
Such relief may include money damages, eq- 
uitable and declaratory relief, and, punitive 
damages. 


“ENFORCEMENT ROLE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 


“Sec. 813. (a) Whenever the Attorney 
General has reasonable cause to believe 
that any person or group of persons is en- 
gaged in a pattern or practice of resistance 
to the full enjoyment of any of the rights 
granted by this title, or that any group of 
persons has been denied any of the rights 
granted by this title and such denial raises 
an issue of general public importance, the 
Attorney General may bring a civil action in 
an appropriate United States district court. 

“(b) The Attorney General may bring a 
civil action in an appropriate United States 
district court (1) to enforce any final order 
under this title that is referred for enforce- 
ment by the Secretary; (2) to collect any 
civil penalty assessed under section 811 of 
this title; and (3) to remedy any discrimina- 
tory housing practice (A) with respect to 
which the Secretary has made a finding 
that reasonable cause exists under this title 
and (B) which the Secretary refers to the 
Attorney General for enforcement under 
this subsection. 

(e) The court may award such relief in 
any civil action under this section as is au- 
thorized in section 812(c) of this title. 

“(d) A person may intervene in any civil 
action commenced under this section which 
involves an alleged discriminatory housing 
practice with respect to which such person 
is an aggrieved person. 

“ANCILLARY AND PROCEDURAL MATTERS 
RELATING TO ENFORCEMENT 


“Sec. 814. (a) In any action or proceeding 
under this title, the court, in its discretion, 
may allow a prevailing party (other than 
the United States with respect to attorney 
fees) reasonable attorney and expert wit- 
ness fees as part of the costs, and the 
United States shall be liable for such costs 
the same as a private person. Such costs 
may also be awarded upon the entry of any 
interlocutory order which determines sub- 
stantial rights of the parties. 

“(b) In any administrative proceeding 
based on a charge under section 810(a) of 
this title, any prevailing party (other than 
the United States with respect to attorney 
fees) may be awarded reasonable attorney 
and expert witness fees as a part of a final 
order under section 811(b) of this title. 

“(c) Any court in which a proceeding is in- 
stituted under this title shall assign the case 
for hearing at the earliest practicable date 
and cause the case to be in every way expe- 
dited. 
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“(d) Any sale, encumbrance, or lease exe- 
cuted before the issuance of any order 
under this title, and involving a bona fide 
purchaser, encumbrancer, or tenant without 
actual notice of the existence of the filing of 
a complaint or civil action under this title 
shall not be affected by such court order. 

“EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS 


“Sec. 815. (a) Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to invalidate or limit any law of a 
State or political subdivision of a State, or 
of any other jurisdiction in which this title 
shall be effective, that grants, guarantees, 
or protects the same rights as are granted 
by this title; but any such law that purports 
to require or permit any action that would 
be a discriminatory housing practice under 
this title shall to that extent be invalid. 

“(b) Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to repeal, supersede or diminish the 
protection provided to handicapped persons 
by any other Federal law.“. 

INTERFERENCE, COERCION, OR INTIMIDATION 


Sec. 8. Section 817 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses” (Public Law 90-284, approved April 
11, 1968) is amended by striking out “section 
803, 804, 805, or 806.“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof this title.“. 

CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO TITLE IX OF 1968 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 


Sec. 9. Section 901 of the Act entitled An 
Act to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses“ (Public Law 90-284, approved April 
11, 1968) is amended by inserting “. handi- 
cap (as such term is defined in section 802 of 
this Act), familial status (as such term is de- 
fined in section 802 of this Act).“ after sex“ 
each place it appears. 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 28, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


Sec. 10. (a) Section 2341(3) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (B); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (C) and inserting in lieu 
thereof; and”; and 

(3) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

D) the Commission, when the order was 
entered by the Fair Housing Review Com- 
mission.“ 

(b) Section 2342 of such title is amended— 

(1) by striking out and“ at the end of 
paragraph (4); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
and: and 

(3) by adding immediately after paragraph 
(5) but before the final sentence, the follow- 
ing: 

6) all final orders under section 811 of 
the Fair Housing Act.“. 

BUDGET AUTHORITY 


Sec. 11. This Act and the amendments 
made by this Act shall not be construed to 
authorize the enactment of new budget au- 
thority for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1983. Effective October 1, 1983, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act and the amendments made by 
this Act. 

PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE FAIR HOUSING 
Act oF 1983 


1. PURPOSE 


The bill provides a speedy, fair, and less 
costly adjudication process in cases where 
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persons allege that they have been denied 
housing because of discrimination on 
grounds of race, color, religion, sex, national 
origin, handicap, or familial status. 


2. ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT 


The bill provides for an administrative 
hearing process. It uses independent admin- 
istrative law judges selected by a Presiden- 
tially appointed three-member Fair Housing 
Review Commission. 

The complainant has the right to inter- 
vene in this hearing. The decision of the ad- 
ministrative law judge may be appealed to 
the Fair Housing Review Commission. The 
final order may be appealed in the appropri- 
ate federal court of appeals. 

Similar types of administrative enforce- 
ment procedures are used by 28 other feder- 
al agencies and departments. 

The Attorney General will continue his 
responsibility to pursue “pattern or prac- 
tice" suits, land-use cases, and cases which 
pose issues of general public importance or 
novel questions of law. 


3. REFERRAL OF CHARGE TO STATE OR LOCAL 
AGENCY OR ARBITRATOR 


Under the bill, administrative enforce- 
ment is a last resort. The Secretary of HUD 
shall first attempt conciliation, or, with the 
consent of both parties, refer the case to the 
Justice Department for binding arbitration. 

Moreover, the Secretary shall refer any 
charge to the pertinent State or local 
agency if that agency has an enforcement 
mechanism substantially equivalent to that 
created by this bill. The state or local 
agency will hear the case. HUD will not be 
involved. Only if a substantially equivalent 
state or local agency does not exist will the 
federal enforcement procedure be invoked. 

Aggrieved persons retain their right to 
pursue a private law suit up until the time 
an administrative hearing commences. 


4. RELIEF 


If, after an initial investigation, the Secre- 
tary of HUD believes prompt action is nec- 
essary to keep the housing unit available 
until the charge is resolved, then the Secre- 
tary may ask the Attorney General to seek 
a temporary restraining order from the 
court. 

If discrimination is proved, equitable and 
declaratory relief (including cease and desist 
orders) as well as compensatory damages 
may be awarded. Civil penalties of up to 
$10,000 may also be imposed. 

This authority to grant all necessary relief 
provides the real enforcement power for 
Title VIII. 

Reasonable attorney fees and expert wit- 
ness fees may also be granted to the prevail- 
ing party. 


5. AGGRIEVED PERSONS 


“Agerieved person“ is defined as those 
both directly and indirectly affected. 

This will include so-called “testers” who, 
as the Supreme Court has recently held, 
have the same Title VIII right as others in 
the community to receive truthful informa- 
tion about the availability of housing. 


6. ADDITIONAL PROTECTED CLASSES 


In addition to the current Title VIII class- 
es protected from discrimination, the bill 
adds two others: 

(a) “Handicapped persons,” as defined in 
Sec. 504 of the Rehabilitation Act. 

This provision includes the requirement 
that landlords permit reasonable modifica- 
tions to a unit to make it substantially equal 
in its access by handicapped persons. The 
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modifications are subject to the following 
conditions: 

They are not at the expense of the owner. 

They do not materially alter the market- 
ability of the dwelling. 

They do not cause unreasonable inconven- 
ience to other persons. 

(b) “Familial status“ is added as a protect- 
ed class. This will protect families with chil- 
dren from discrimination. However, this 
protection does not bar exclusion of families 
with children from governmentally assisted 
housing for the elderly or retirement com- 
munities, nor other reasonable government 
occupancy restrictions. 


7. COVERAGE OF ACTORS IN THE REAL ESTATE 
CHAIN 


Mortgage lenders are prohibited from 
practicing redlining. 

Property insurers, mortgage insurers, real 
estate appraisers, and mortgage purchasers 
are explicitly listed as subject to the Fair 
Housing Act's coverage. This provision codi- 
fies existing case law with respect to these 
agencies and their practices in the real 
estate chain. 


8. IMPLEMENTING RULES AND REGULATIONS 


HUD is required to issue rules and regula- 
tions to implement this act, to submit an 
annual report to Congress on progress in 
eliminating discrimination in housing, and 
to provide advice and assistance to persons 
of low and moderate income in need of 
housing assistance. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS—FAIR 
HOUSING AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1983 


Section 1. Provides that the short title of 
the Act will be the Fair Housing Amend- 
ments Act of 1983. 

Section 2. Provides in the law that the 
short title of the 1968 Act (which is being 
amended) will be the Civil Rights Act of 
1968. This simply establishes in the law 
itself the short title which is usually used 
when referring to the 1968 Act. 

Section 3. Provides that the short title of 
Title VIII of the 1968 Act shall be the Fair 
Housing Act. Again, this simply establishes 
in the law a title normally used in reference 
to Title VIII. 

Section 4(a). Broadens the definition of 
“discriminatory housing practice” to include 
any violation under the Act and not merely 
those made illegal under sections 804, 805, 
and 806. 

Section 4(b). Provides a definition of 
“handicap” identical to that used in other 
federal laws, including the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973; of “aggrieved person,” thereby 
clarifying issues of standing in fair housing 
cases; of “familial status,” for the protection 
of families with children; of “conciliation” 
and “conciliation agreement” to clarify the 
meaning of those terms; and of “respond- 
ents” to include the person named in the 
complaint or any other person identified in 
the course of the investigation. 

Section 5(a). Broadens the catchline of 
sections 804 of the Act by adding And 
Other Prohibited Practices” to the end 
thereof. 

Section 5(b). Amends section 804 of the 
Act to make it unlawful to discriminate 
against the handicapped in the sale or 
rental of housing. Reasonable modifications 
of premises would be required when a 
handicapped tenant agrees to pay the cost 
of such changes and the cost of restoring 
the unit to its original condition at some 
later date. Required modifications would 
not include those that result in unreason- 
able inconvenience to other affected persons 
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or those that would materially change the 
marketability of the dwelling. 

State or local agencies could not deny any 
license or permit for a residence for eight or 
fewer handicapped persons that meets ap- 
plicable health, safety, or program stand- 
ards unless the residence would violate the 
community's land use plan that permits 
such residence in other equally suitable lo- 
cations. 

Discrimination in housing would also be 
prohibited by those in the business of insur- 
ing against hazards. 

Section 5 (c) and (e). Includes “familial 
status” as a protected class under Sections 
804 and 806, and includes “handicap” as a 
protected class regarding those practices 
prohibited under Section 804 that discrimi- 
nate in advertising, in representing an 
intent to sell or rent, or in “blockbusting” 
actions, and as a protected class under Sec- 
tion 806. 

Section 5(d). Amends section 805 of the 
Act to clarify that discrimination by those 
whose business includes the making, pur- 
chasing, or insuring of loans, and the ap- 
praisal of real property is prohibited. 

Section 5(f). Amends section 807 of the 
Act to state that nothing in this title is to be 
construed to defeat any reasonable local, 
state, or federal restrictions having to do 
with the maximum number of individuals 
permitted to occupy a dwelling unit. Famil- 
ial status, as used in this title, is not to 
apply to any state or federal programs 
aimed at assisting elderly persons or to bona 
fide retirement communities or housing op- 
erated for older persons, equipped with fa- 
cilities and amenities to meet the physical 
and social needs of older persons. 

Section 6(a). Establishes a Fair Housing 
Review Commission made up of three mem- 
bers appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Com- 
mission would appoint administrative law 
judges (ALJs) who would conduct hearings 
on claims of alleged discrimination, All 
hearings and administrative records would 
be open to the public. A Commission appeal 
panel would review appeals of proposed 
orders of ALJs and could approve, reject, 
modify, or vacate and remand to the ALJs 
for further proceedings. The HUD Secre- 
tary could not modify any order under sec- 
tion 811 of this title or any decision of the 
Commission. 

Section 6(b). Amends section 808(d) of the 
Act to make clear the obligation of all par- 
ticipants in HUD programs and activities 
(including state, local or private agencies or 
persons) and any federal financial regula- 
tory agency (including the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation) to administer their pro- 
grams and activities in a manner that 
affirmatively furthers the purposes of this 
title. 

Section 6(c). Amends section 808(e) of the 
Act to require an annual report to Congress 
on the progress made in eliminating dis- 
criminatory housing practices, obstacles re- 
maining to equal housing opportunity, and 
recommendations for further legislative or 
executive action. HUD is further required to 
give advice and assistance, upon request, to 
persons of low income, concerning housing 
assistance for which they are eligible and 
the availability and location of such housing 
within their means. 

Section 7. Revises the enforcement mech- 
anisms in the Act. Under present law, HUD 
has only the authority to investigate and 
conciliate violations. This section would pro- 
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vide authority for ALJs to issue cease and 
desist orders and order other appropriate 
relief through administrative proceedings. 

A new section 810 provides for the filing 
of housing discrimination charges with 
HUD by the Secretary and by aggrieved per- 
sons. HUD is authorized to investigate 
charges and attempt to resolve them 
through conciliation or, if all parties agree, 
arbitration. If such efforts fail and there is 
reasonable cause to believe the charge, the 
HUD Secretary has several enforcement op- 
tions: mandatory referral to a state or local 
agency found by the Secretary to operate 
under laws substantially equivalent to those 
in Title VIII; the filing of an administrative 
complaint under section 811; or referral to 
the Attorney General for court action. All 
cases involving the legality of state or local 
zoning laws, or any novel issue of law or fact 
or other complicating factor would be re- 
ferred to the Attorney General. 

A new section 811 provides for a hearing 
before an ALJ following which the ALJ may 
order appropriate relief, including a cease 
and desist order. compensation for all dam- 
ages suffered, and a civil penalty not to 
exceed $10,000. An appeal of a proposed 
order can be made to the Fair Housing 
Review Commission (within 30 days) and of 
a final order to the appropriate court of ap- 
peals (within 60 days). 

A new section 812 outlines private judicial 
enforcement rights. An aggrieved person 
has two years, rather than the present 180 
days, within which to file a civil action to 
remedy a discriminatory housing practice. 
However, such a suit may not be filed if the 
aggrieved person has filed the charge with 
HUD, and a hearing on the record has com- 
menced by the ALJ or the state or local 
agency to which HUD has referred the 
charge. 

The court, in cases brought by aggrieved 
persons, who are financially unable to bear 
the costs, may appoint an attorney and au- 
thorize the commencement of actions with- 
out fees. The Attorney General may inter- 
vene in such civil actions, where the case in- 
volves issues of general public importance. 

A new section 813 outlines the enforce- 
ment role of ther Attorney General. The At- 
torney General is authorized to file suit on 
his own initiative to remedy “pattern or 
practice” violations, or in cases involving 
issues of general public importance.“ The 
Attorney General may otherwise bring civil 
actions to enforce the Secretary’s final 
orders, to collect any civil penalties assessed 
under section 811, and to remedy discrimi- 
natory housing practices when the Secre- 
tary has found reasonable cause and re- 
ferred the matter to the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

A new section 814 provides that attorneys 
fees may be awarded to prevailing parties in 
both judicial and administrative proceed- 
ings. 

A new subsection to section 815 states that 
nothing in Title VIII shall repeal, super- 
sede, or diminish the protection provided 
the handicapped under other federal laws. 

Section 8. Amends section 817 of the Act 
by broadening that section to provide a civil 
remedy for interferences with or intimida- 
tions relating to the exercise of rights grant- 
ed by the title. Present law technically pro- 
vides such remedies only for violations of 
sections 803, 804, 805, and 806 of the Act. 

Section 9. Title IX of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1968 is brought into conformance with 
the 1983 amendments with addition of 
“handicap” as a protected class. 
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Section 10. Amends Title 28 of the United 
States Code to provide for judicial review of 
the Fair Housing Review Commission in the 
appropriate court of appeals. 

Section 11. Conforms the 1983 amend- 
ments to the Congressional Budget Act and 
authorizes appropriations of necessary 
funds after October 1, 1983. 

LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1983. 
Hon, CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Matutas: The Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights, a coalition of 
165 national organizations representing 
Blacks, Hispanics, women, labor, Asian and 
Native Americans, senior citizens, disabled 
persons, and churches, strongly supports 
the introduction of the Fair Housing 
Amendments Act. This measure is a top leg- 
islative priority for the Leadership Confer- 
ence in the 98th Congress. 

Regrettably, the passage of this measure 
is still very much needed, for many studies 
document that discrimination in the sale 
and rental of housing continues to be a seri- 
ous national problem. One principal reason 
for the persistence of this discrimination is 
that the 1968 Fair Housing Act lacks an ef- 
fective enforcement mechanism. By estab- 
lishing an administrative hearing process, 
the Fair Housing Amendments Act would at 
long last provide a speedy, fair, less costly, 
and effective adjudication process for re- 
solving housing complaints. 

In addition to retaining provisions from 
previous legislation which would expand 
fair housing coverage to protect the handi- 
capped, the 1983 measure also prohibits dis- 
crimination against families with children. 
Such discrimination has become widespread, 
affecting especially racial minorities and 
families headed by single women. A H.U.D. 
sponsored study conducted in 1980 showed 
that 25 percent of all apartment rental 
units across the country were closed to fam- 
ilies with children. In some localities, the 
discrimination rate went as high as 75 per- 
cent, and rates of 50 percent were not un- 
common. 

The Leadership Conference also applauds 
the bipartisan congressional coalition sup- 
porting the legislation. This is the type of 
coalition that propelled the 1982 extension 
of the Voting Rights Act to an overwhelm- 
ing victory. 

The Conference urges the Congress to ex- 
peditiously consider and enact the Fair 
Housing Amendments Act. For this vital leg- 
islation will help further our Nation's irrev- 
ocable commitment to equality of opportu- 
nity for all our citizens. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH G. NEAS, 
Executive Director. 
BENJAMIN L. HOOKS, 
Chairperson. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1983. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JT., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Matuias: The National 
Committee Against Discrimination in Hous- 
ing offers its full support and that of its 
more than 70 affiliated public and private 
fair housing organizations across the coun- 
try for the legislation you are introducing to 
amend and strengthen the Federal Fair 
Housing Act. 
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As you know, NCDH has been devoting its 
full efforts and resources to the cause of 
equal housing opportunity for more than 
three decades. We were gratified when Con- 
gress enacted the 1968 Federal Fair Housing 
Law, establishing fair housing as firm na- 
tional policy and as the law of the land. 

Over the past 15 years, since the Fair 
Housing Law was enacted, we and our affili- 
ates have devoted special attention to en- 
forcing that law. We have had first-hand ex- 
perience demonstating the law's weaknesses 
and inadequacies that impede greater 
progress in achieving equal housing oppor- 
tunity for all Americans. We are convinced 
that the bill you are introducing will elimi- 
nate those weaknesses and inadequacies, 
and contribute significantly to securing in 
fact the goals of fair housing. 

We fully support the provisions extending 
protection to handicapped persons and fam- 
ilies with children. Studies and investiga- 
tions have shown that these groups of 
Americans are subjected to widespread dis- 
crimination in their efforts to secure decent 
housing and are in need of the protection of 
Federal law. 

We also endorse the amendments clarify- 
ing certain ambiguities in the Fair Housing 
Law. These amendments, as you know, do 
not effect any substantive changes in the 
existing law, but rather, conform to uniform 
decisions and interpretations by the Federal 
courts. 

We are especially gratified by the provi- 
sions strengthening enforcement of the Fair 
Housing Law. Our experience has demon- 
strated that the enforcement mechanisms 
now available—conciliation of complaints by 
HUD, “pattern or practice” suits by the De- 
partment of Justice, and private litigation— 
are not sufficient, alone or in combination, 
to do the job. We are convinced, on the 
basis of our own experience and the experi- 
ence of our affiliated fair housing centers, 
that establishment of an administrative en- 
forcement mechanism, with appropriate ju- 
dicial review, will add a necessary adjunct to 
existing enforcement mechanisms that not 
only will put teeth into the HUD concilia- 
tion process, but will also serve to enhance 
the importance of conciliation as an instru- 
ment for successful resolution of housing 
discrimination complaints. 

In short, we believe you and your col- 
leagues in the Senate have crafted superb 
legislation, deserving of the full support of 
the Congress. 

We enthusiastically endorse the bill and 
urge its enactment. 

Sincerely, 
MARTIN E. SLOANE, 
Executive Director. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased to be an original co- 
sponsor of the Fair Housing Amend- 
ments Act of 1983. The enactment of a 
bill of this nature is long overdue. An 
earlier version of these amendments, 
S. 506, should have been passed in the 
waning days of the 96th Congress but, 
unfortunately, was subjected to a fili- 
buster. Despite the efforts of myself 
and others, we were not able to break 
the filibuster and the bill was taken 
down. I said then—and it is just as 
true now—this bill is a symbol of jus- 
tice for many Americans. We must 
continue the effort to insure equal op- 
portunity for all our citizens. We must 
be committed to do combat with hous- 
ing discrimination and its degrading 
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effects. Our antidiscrimination stat- 
utes are nothing if they are not armed 
with strong enforcement procedures. 
The bill that we are introducing today 
adds teeth to the Fair Housing Act by 
strengthening the act’s enforcement 
procedures. 

The current fair housing enforce- 
ment procedures under title VIII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968 are inad- 
equate. The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development has little author- 
ity to enforce the law by administra- 
tive action. Presently, he can only help 
conciliate—with the cooperation of the 
parties concerned—complaints of dis- 
crimination. Not many complaints are 
ever resolved by this process, and so 
most aggrieved individuals must seek 
redress in the courts. But in the 
courts, the overwhelming cost of civil 
rights cases and the delay in the hear- 
ing of those cases discourage many of 
those who have a legitimate complaint 
from pursuing a remedy. A stronger 
enforcement procedure, such as the 
proposal contained in the Fair Hous- 
ing Act Amendments of 1983, would 
retard discriminatory practices by 
making it easier to seek and exercise 
sanctions against violators of the law. 

INCREASED ENFORCEMENT PROCEDURES 

The proposed act provides for an ad- 
ministrative hearing process as a last 
resort. Before independent administra- 
tive law judges are used, the Secretary 
of HUD would first attempt concilia- 
tion, or, with the consent of both par- 
ties, refer the case to the Justice De- 
partment for binding arbitration. 

The Secretary could also refer any 
grievances to a State or local agency if 
that agency has an enforcement mech- 
anism substantially equivalent to the 
one created by these proposed amend- 
ments. The bill also allows individuals 
to seek redress in the Federal courts if 
they so choose and allows the Attor- 
ney General to bring suit when he has 
reasonable cause to believe that the 
rights granted by title VIII are being 
denied. 

Still, the most important enforce- 
ment provision contained in this bill is 
the establishment of a Presidentially 
appointed three member fair housing 
Review Commission that will select ad- 
ministrative law judges and review 
their opinions. The final order of the 
Commission may be appealed in the 
appropriate Federal court. Similar 
procedures are currently being used 
effectively by 28 other Federal agen- 
cies and departments. The promise of 
Fair Housing means little if victims of 
discrimination cannot seek adequate 
redress due to the inherent systematic 
problems of the current procedures. 
This bill will insure that minorities, 
women, handicapped people, and fami- 
lies with children will have access to a 
judicial system that can protect them 
from illegal actions. 
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COVERAGE OF HANDICAPPED PERSONS 

Mr. President, I strongly support the 
proposed expansion of the Fair Hous- 
ing Act’s coverage to protect handi- 
capped persons from certain discrimi- 
natory practices in the housing 
market. 

During the past decade, our Nation 
has made significant strides toward 
overcoming the attitudinal and physi- 
cal barriers that have kept many dis- 
abled Americans out of the main- 
stream of our society and deprives 
them of opportunities that should be 
each citizen’s due. 

The chance to live in the community 
and to have the range of choices of lo- 
cation, cost, and type of housing nec- 
essary to make that chance a realistic 
one can be vitally important. Having 
these choices can be the key to a dis- 
abled person’s ability to lead a more 
productive, self-sustaining life, to 
enjoy the recreational and social ac- 
tivities that are readily available to 
others, and to live with or be close to 
family and friends. 

Thus, I believe that enactment of 
this bill, supplementing the more sub- 
stantial rights under section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 to be free 
of discrimination in federally assisted 
housing and other programs, would be 
of substantial value in helping to 
make further needed progress toward 
making ours a land that is truly one of 
opportunity—and our society a truly 
open one—for all of our citizens. 

HOUSING DISCRIMINATION AGAINST FAMILIES 

WITH CHILDREN 

Mr. President, this legislation con- 
tains a provision which would prohibit 
discrimination against families with 
children. This provision would not 
override any reasonable local, State, or 
Federal restrictions regarding the 
maximum number of occupants per- 
mitted to occupy a dwelling unit, nor 
would it apply with respect to dwell- 
ings established strictly for senior citi- 
zens, such as retirement communities. 
It would prohibit the type of blanket 
exclusions of families with young chil- 
dren that has substantially limited the 
housing available to such families. 

Mr. President, discrimination in 
rental housing against families with 
children is a serious problem. A report 
issued in 1980 by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, 
“Measuring Restrictive Rental Prac- 
tices Affecting Families With Chil- 
dren: A National Survey,” found that 
some 26 percent of the Nation’s rental 
housing units are in buildings which 
ban families with children. In addition 
to outright bans on children, the 
report found other restrictive prac- 
tices, such as limitations on the age, 
sex, or number of children. These ad- 
ditional restrictions limit even further 
the rental units available to families 
with children. A second report issued 
by HUD in 1980, “How Restrictive 
Rental Practices Affect Families With 
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Children,“ documented the extent to 
which such rental restrictions affect 
families with children. That report 
found that more than half of the sur- 
vey’s respondents who had faced diffi- 
culties in finding decent housing had 
to search for more than 9 weeks for 
rental housing which would accept 
children. Many reported having to 
accept substandard housing because 
they could not find rentals that would 
accept children. 

Mr. President, a number of States 
have recently enacted legislation to 
prohibit discrimination against fami- 
lies with children. Last year, the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court in a landmark 
case declared that such discriminatory 
policies violated the California Civil 
Rights Act. In its decision in this case, 
Marina Point, Ltd. against Wolfson, 
the California court took note of the 
extensive nature of the practice of dis- 
crimination against families with chil- 
dren in rental housing, and concluded, 

A society that sanctions wholesale dis- 
crimination against its children in obtaining 
housing engages in suspect activity. Even 
the most primitive society fosters the pro- 
tection of its young; such a society would 
hardly discriminate against children in their 
need for shelter. 

The provisions of this legislation 
would extend protection against this 
type of discrimination to families with 
children throughout the Nation. 

Mr. President, it should also be 
noted that although the practice of 
discriminating against families with 
children is encountered by many fami- 
lies regardless of race or ethnic back- 
ground, the HUD reports noted that 
minority families experienced even 
more serious housing problems than 
did white families with similar income 
levels. Some question can be raised as 
to whether at times no-children poli- 
cies are used as a smoke screen for 
racial discrimination. In any event, ex- 
tending the provisions of the fair 
housing law to bar discrimination 
against families with children would 
clearly be consistent with the overall 
focus of this law with regard to other 
types of discriminatory rental prac- 
tices. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, stronger enforcement 
procedures are needed. Testimony 
before the Senate Judicary Committee 
in the 96th Congress indicated that 
housing discrimination is still a widely 
practiced phenomenon. While discrim- 
ination in housing is certainly not lim- 
ited to racial discrimination, the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Feder- 
al Disorders—the Kerner Commis- 
sion—pointed out that although blacks 
had attained similar incomes, living 
standards, and cultural levels of their 
white counterparts, most black fami- 
lies had remained within predominant- 
ly black neighborhoods, primarily be- 
cause they had been excluded from 
white residential areas. The discrimi- 
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nation in housing that was identified 
over a decade ago is still prevalent in 
today’s society. 

It is time to get serious about fair 

housing. It is time to stamp out hous- 
ing discrimination in all its forms 
against minorities, women, handi- 
capped persons, and families with chil- 
dren. It is time to do the right thing— 
the moral thing—and provide access to 
equal housing opportunities for all 
Americans. This bill rings the chimes 
freedom. It is with great pride that I 
join as a cosponsor, and I urge all of 
my colleagues to do the same. 
@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator MATHIAS 
and 35 other Senators in introducing 
the Fair Housing Act of 1983. 

In 1968, Congress enacted legislation 
to provide equal housing opportunity 
for all Americans. The Fair Housing 
Act of 1968 was landmark legislation. 
Along with the Public Accommoda- 
tions Act of 1964 and the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, it formed the basic 
Federal protection against racial dis- 
crimination. 

We knew then, and we know today, 
that segregated housing goes hand in 
hand with a segregated society. The 
Fair Housing Act was essential to this 
Nation’s commitment to root out all 
aspects of segregation and to advance 
the cause of equal justice and equal 
opportunity for every American. 

Fifteen years ago we promised equal 
housing opportunity to all citizens. 
Fifteen years later that promise is un- 
fulfilled. Today, equal housing oppor- 
tunity continues to be denied to mil- 
lions of Americans. 

Housing discrimination places an 
unfair economic and emotional burden 
upon millions of individuals and fami- 
lies. In a highly mobile society, it 
limits the mobility of minorities, fami- 
lies with children, and the handi- 
capped. Job opportunity is lost when 
the head of a household cannot find 
suitable housing close to a workplace. 
Families may be separated and chil- 
dren divided among relatives, while a 
parent searches for decent housing. In 
countless other ways, housing segrega- 
tion does immeasureable damage to 
the values for which this country 
stands. The widespread patterns of 
housing segregation that exist 
throughout America are a highly visi- 
ble blight on our democracy. This 
demonstrates that we are not yet one 
Nation, but still two societies, separate 
and unequal. 

We can change that. Through the 
enforcement mechanisms of the legis- 
lation we are introducing today, we 
can redeem the promise of the 1968 
act and reduce segregation in housing. 

We must not accept arbitrary and ir- 
rational restrictions on places where 
Americans may live. The pressures 
generated by such restrictions breed 
ghettos that create despair and that 
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condemn too many Americans to lives 
of second-class citizenship. 

Housing discrimination feeds a vi- 
cious cycle. By restricting the dwell- 
ings and communities available to mi- 
norities, it forces them into ghettos of 
inadequate housing. In turn, this of- 
fense against human dignity is mis- 
used to perpetuate the myth that the 
minority victims are somehow respon- 
sible for their plight. This is not only 
unjust; it fuels the fears that breed 
more housing discrimination. This 
cycle of segregation must be broken— 
and it can be broken by effective and 
consistent enforcement of the law. 

In these harsh economic times, the 
burden of overpriced or inadequate 
housing falls most heavily on those 
least able to afford it. Today, three 
out of every four black and Hispanic 
Americans will be victims of discrimi- 
nation when they seek rental housing. 

A recent analysis by the Citizens 
Commission on Civil Rights reveals 
that segregation has declined only 
slightly in the past decade. The Com- 
mission concluded that the present 
fair housing law has been tragically in- 
effective for a generation of home 
buyers. This bipartisan group of 15 
distinguished Americans was headed 
by Dr. Arthur Flemming, a member of 
President Eisenhower’s Cabinet and 
former Chairman of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

Its members include former Attor- 
ney General Elliot Richardson; the 
Reverend Theodore Hesburgh, also a 
former Chairman of the Civil Rights 


Commission; former Federal judge and 
Deputy Attorney General Harold 
Tyler; former Solicitor General and 
dean of Harvard Law School Erwin 
Griswold; former Secretary of Labor 


Ray Marshall; and former Senator 
Birch Bayh. 

The Commission also was clear in its 
strong criticism of the present admin- 
istration's failure to provide adequate 
enforcement of the Nation’s fair hous- 
ing laws. 

The fundamental flaw in present law 
is that it confers a right without a 
remedy. Those who suffer discrimina- 
tion have little hope for relief. Under 
current law, victims of discrimination 
in the sale or rental of housing have 
two courses of action: They can file a 
private suit in Federal district court; 
or they can ask HUD to attempt a 
conciliation procedure. But neither 
remedy is effective. 

Filing a private suit means long 
delays and high costs—in most metro- 
politan areas, it takes more than 2 
years for such cases to come to trial. 
Conciliation is equally futile. Since 
HUD cannot sue them, parties who 
have discriminated have no incentive 
to settle. HUD has no authority to re- 
quire the parties to conciliate, and it 
has no power to enforce any final 
agreement. Of the 5,000 complaints 
that HUD receives each year, the De- 
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partment resolves only 6 percent. The 
absence of any effective and accessible 
remedy for housing discrimination 
means that large numbers of individ- 
uals and their families are denied the 
housing of their choice. 

This legislation is designed to 
remedy this injustice by providing a 
realistic and workable enforcement 
mechanism for existing law. Under its 
procedures, black and Hispanic Ameri- 
cans will at last have a remedy capable 
of making their right to fair housing a 
reality. 

This legislation is essentially the 
same bill approved by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee in 1980. The bill’s 
basic provisions deal with enforcement 
of the law. It provides speedy hearings 
before administrative law judges who 
are expert in fair housing law. Com- 
plaints can be pursued by the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the victim; cases 
can be resolved sooner and at lower 
cost than through the courts. 

At the same time, the bill incorpo- 
rates the special safeguard of an inde- 
pendent Fair Housing Review Commis- 
sion. This Presidential Commission 
will appoint the administrative law 
judges and an Appellate Review 
Board. It will thereby insulate the 
hearing process from undue influence 
by the Secretary of HUD or by the en- 
forcement arm of HUD, which will ini- 
tiate proceedings in cases of alleged 
discrimination. 

The standard of proof necessary to 
establish illegal discrimination will 
remain the same as current case law. 

In the final days of the 97th Con- 
gress, a bipartisan coalition almost 
succeeded in passing this important 
legislation. A similar bill passed over- 
whelmingly in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The need for a more effec- 
tive remedy for the right to fair hous- 
ing was recognized by a bipartisan ma- 
jority of the Senate. But time ran out, 
and the Congress ended before action 
could be completed. 

Today the time is right for a new 
effort to enact effective fair housing 
legislation—and this time we must suc- 
ceed. 

Our bill also contains new protec- 
tions for two important groups—fami- 
lies with children, and handicapped 
persons. We know that restrictions 
against children are often used as a 
subterfuge for segregation in housing. 
All too frequently today, such restric- 
tions are invoked against blacks or 
Hispanics, but not against whites. Dis- 
crimination against families with chil- 
dren is a major factor in the number 
of children living in substandard hous- 
ing—today, 13 percent of all children 
are inadequately housed, but for black 
and Hispanic children, the figure is 24 
percent. 

When families with children seek 
housing today, they find that 26 per- 
cent of the rental units exclude chil- 
dren. Another 50 percent have restric- 
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tions on the age, sex, and number of 
children that may reside in an apart- 
ment of a particular size. As a result, 
families with children often find that 
three-quarters of apartments are off 
limits to them. 

The impact of this discrimination 
falls most heavily on families headed 
by women. They have less income 
than families headed by men or two- 
parent households. Their need to be 
close to the job, schools, day care, and 
social services is greater. They can 
least afford time-consuming searches 
for adequate housing or the stress of 
inadequate housing. 

Black women heads of households 
are particularly vulnerable to housing 
discrimination. Only one out of four 
families headed by black women reside 
outside this country’s central cities. 
These families suffer the dual impact 
of discrimination based on race and fa- 
milial status. 

Nine States have passed legislation 
prohibiting discrimination against 
families with children in rental hous- 
ing. Any meaningful Federal fair hous- 
ing measure must extend protection to 
families with children everywhere in 
America. 

Housing for senior citizens, retire- 
ment communities, and local govern- 
ment occupancy restrictions are 
exempt from the provisions with re- 
spect to families. 

Handicapped Americans will also 
benefit from this legislation. Since 
1970, it has been national policy to 
provide access for handicapped per- 
sons to all public and commercial fa- 
cilities. The rights of handicapped per- 
sons have advanced over the past 
decade—but housing has been a con- 
stant roadblock. 

Small group homes often provide 
the most effective means of housing 
for the handicapped, so that they can 
receive the special care they need. 
This legislation eliminates arbitrary 
restrictions on such homes. In addi- 
tion, handicapped tenants will be al- 
lowed to make minor alterations in 
their residences at their own expense. 
These measures will promote self-suf- 
ficiency and independent living for 
handicapped Americans. 

Fifteen years have passed, and yet 
the 1968 Fair Housing Act remains a 
noble promise unfulfilled. Year after 
year, blatant discrimination mocks the 
law. Segregation in housing helps to 
sustain segregation in every other 
aspect of society. It means ghettos for 
children, for the handicapped, for 
blacks, and Hispanics. We must open 
the doors of equal housing opportuni- 
ty for all. We can no longer be content 
with a law which pays lip service to 
fair housing but denies the remedies 
that alone can give meaning to the 
right. 

I hope that Congress will give this 
measure the full support which it de- 
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serves—and which conscience and his- 
tory demand. It is time for America to 
take the next great step for civil rights 
and equal justice under law.e 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to join as a cosponsor of 
the Fair Housing Amendments Act of 
1983. Fair and open housing markets 
are the essence of a truly just society. 
We as a free people simply cannot 
afford to countenance practices that 
systematically deprive some of our 
citizens of the full promise of Ameri- 
can life. The need for effective laws to 
deter—and eliminate—such discrimina- 
tory practices cannot be denied. 

But frankly, Mr. President, there's 
something equally as important at 
stake here as assuring every American 
citizen—man, woman, and child—the 
right to a free choice of where to live. 
At stake here also is the question of 
whether we are going to honor a com- 
mitment we made 15 years ago to 
eliminate unlawful housing discrimi- 
nation. As part of the 1968 Civil 
Rights Act, we promised to eliminate 
the blight of housing discrimination 
from American life, but we did not 
provide the enforcement tools neces- 
sary to accomplish that end. Unless we 
act now to provide the necessary en- 
forcement remedies, we will be serving 
notice to the people of this country 
that we intend for the 1968 act to 
remain an empty promise. We will 
serve notice that discrimination may 
continue unabated—just as it has in 
the 15 years since enactment of the 
original fair housing legislation. 

Mr. President, the bill we are intro- 
ducing today does provide the effec- 
tive remedies we need. It establishes a 
streamlined administrative procedure 
within the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to process in- 
dividuals’ complaints of housing dis- 
crimination. Administrative law judges 
experienced in fair housing issues 
would be available to aggrieved per- 
sons. Cases would be heard by special- 
ists in the field rather than by judges 
dealing with a multitude of different 
topics. Time-consuming and expensive 
court cases would be replaced by 
simple and straightforward adminis- 
trative hearings. And HUD would have 
the authority to resolve the com- 
plaints before it. 

Mr. President, this bill makes no 
dramatic changes in the substance of 
fair housing law. It doesn't change the 
legal requirements for the showing 
necessary to establish a fair housing 
violation. It simply puts some teeth 
into a commitment we made 15 years 
ago to insure all Americans the right 
to choose where they want to live. Mr. 
President, we have an obligation to 
fulfill that commitment. I urge my col- 
leagues to join in helping to insure 
prompt passage of this long-overdue 
message.@ 

@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to join with my distin- 
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guished colleague from Massachusetts, 
Senator KENNEDY, and my distin- 
guished colleague from Maryland, 
Senator MATHIAS, in introducing the 
Fair Housing Amendments Act of 
1983. This legislation is intended to 
give, at long last, full effect to the 
1968 Fair Housing Act—title VIII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968—strength- 
ening the act’s administrative enforce- 
ment provisions; expanding its cover- 
age to protect the handicapped, and 
families with children, from discrimi- 
natory practice; and requiring compli- 
ance from all persons involved in the 
housing sector. 

The history of fair housing legisla- 
tion in this country has been one of 
failed commitment. Fifteen years ago, 
in 1968, landmark legislation was en- 
acted to ban discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin in the sale or rental of 
housing. Passage of this measure was 
indeed a significant advance for civil 
rights advocates. Regrettably, howev- 
er, no rules or regulation were ever 
promulgated to implement the law. 
Likewise, repeated efforts to improve 
the law through amendments have 
continually been rebuffed. The initial 
act of Congress to insure each Ameri- 
can the right to his or her choice of 
housing was laudable; that nothing 
has since been done to carry out the 
civil rights protections embodied in 
the original Fair Housing Act is a na- 
tional disgrace. 

The bill we offer today gives new life 
to the promises contained in the 1968 
Fair Housing Act. No substantive 
changes are made in the current law— 
the same standard of proof is required 
as evidence of illegal discrimination. 
Rather, our legislation provides an ef- 
fective enforcement mechanism for 
adjudicating housing discrimination 
cases more quickly, fairly and at less 
cost. Presently, a complainant has 
only two courses of action; he may ini- 
tiate a private law suit or request HUD 
to attempt conciliation. The first 
option places an onerous financial 
burden on victims of discrimination, 
while the second alternative has mini- 
mal effect since HUD has no authority 
to make adverse parties enter concilia- 
tion or comply with a final agreement. 
Our legislation provides a third option: 
a hearing before an administrative law 
judge with review by a three-member 
Fair Housing Review Commission ap- 
pointed by the President. In many re- 
spects, our bill is quite similar to legis- 
lation (S. 506) reported out of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in the 
96th Congress, of which I was also a 
cosponsor. 

The measure we introduce would 
also bring the handicapped, and fami- 
lies with children, under the provi- 
sions of the current fair housing law. 
In doing so, we seek to extend protec- 
tion to two groups who traditionally 
have encountered serious obstacles 
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when attempting to find housing ac- 
commodations. Other provisions of the 
legislation further improve the 
present law: Prohibiting mortgage 
lenders from practicing redlining; 
making property insurers, mortgage 
insurers, real estate appraisers, and 
mortgage purchasers subject to the 
Fair Housing Act’s coverage; and per- 
mitting equitable and declaratory 
relief, as well as awards for compensa- 
tory damages. These proposed changes 
are vital and deserving of support. 

One would hope that additional fair 
housing legislation is no longer neces- 
sary; that this expectation has yet to 
be realized underscores the continuing 
need for efforts to eliminate, once and 
for all, discriminatory housing prac- 
tices. Recent studies by the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, HUD, and pri- 
vate fair housing groups have docu- 
mented ongoing discrimination in a 
wide range of sales and rental mar- 
kets. The problem confronting us is 
clear, and demands our immediate at- 
tention.e 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend my distinguised col- 
leagues, Senators MATHIAS and KENNE- 
DY, for taking this important step for- 
ward in finally fulfilling the promise 
we made 15 years ago when we passed 
the Fair Housing Act of 1968. 

Passed in the wake of the tragic 
shooting death of Martin Luther 
King, the fair housing law represented 
the final major building block of the 
landmark civil rights legislation passed 
in the sixties—legislation which gave 
long overdue promises of equal oppor- 
tunity in education, employment, 
public accommodations and voting. 

The promise of this final measure 
was to provide for fair housing 
throughout the Nation. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Congress failed to include in 
the law an enforcement mechanism 
which was adequate to fulfill that 
promise. 

A PROMISE UNFULFILLED 

Specifically, while the law charges 
the Secretary of HUD with primary 
responsibility to enforce the law, it 
empowers HUD only to investigate 
complaints and seek “conciliation.” 
HUD does not have the power to re- 
quire the parties to conciliate, and 
even if they do, and an agreement is 
reached, HUD has no power to enforce 
the agreement. 

The Department of Justice has au- 
thority to bring suit, but only where a 
“pattern or practice“ of discrimination 
can be shown. Thus, the burden of re- 
dressing instances of discrimination 
against individuals falls upon the vic- 
tims themselves, through private 
causes of action. But to most victims, 
this avenue of enforcement is mean- 
ingless because they lack adequate fi- 
nancial resources to pursue Federal 
court litigation. 
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Every administration has spoken to 
the need to strengthen the law’s en- 
forcement. As Carla Hills, President 
Ford’s HUD Secretary candidly put it, 
The present law, in relying on concil- 
iation, is an invitation to intransi- 
gence.” 

The consequence of the law’s impo- 
tence has been that housing discrimi- 
nation against minorities and women 
continues to be persistent and perva- 
sive. And despite it’s known lack of an 
effective enforcement tool, HUD con- 
tinues to receive thousands of com- 
plaints a year, only a fraction of which 
it is able to successfully conciliate. 

IT IS TIME TO ACT 

I will not belabor the law's inadequa- 
cies. They have been belabored for the 
past 15 years. The need to strengthen 
the law is clear. The time to act is 
now. 

Though there may be a wide range 
of views as to how the enforcement 
mechanism should be structured, in 
light of continued widespread noncom- 
pliance, it must be a strong enforce- 
ment mechanism to give true meaning 
to the law’s antidiscrimination man- 
date. Symbolic gestures will not be 
enough. In addition, it should be de- 
signed to provide for prompt resolu- 
tion of fair housing complaints, inso- 
far as the victims of discrimination 
may be denied adequate housing 
during the pendency of the suit. 

Under the approach contained in 
this bill, HUD could initiate suits on 
behalf of housing discrimination vic- 
tims before administrative law judges, 
placed under a Presidentially appoint- 
ed Fair Housing Review Commission. 

In addition to the strengthened en- 
forcement mechanism, the bill con- 
tains a number of other important im- 
provements in existing law. One of 
these improvements which is of par- 
ticular importance to me, is extending 
the protections of the act to the 
handicapped. For many years, it has 
been the well-defined policy of this 
Nation to bring the handicapped into 
the mainstream of American life. 
Opening the doors of the housing 
market to our disabled citizens consti- 
tutes a crucial link in carrying out 
that policy. 

CONCLUSION 

In concluding, I have some real con- 
cerns about the structure of the en- 
forcement mechanism included in the 
Mathias-Kennedy bill and for that 
reason, have decided not to be a co- 
sponsor. There are changes and alter- 
native approaches which I am consid- 
ering and wish to more fully explore. 
Again, I commend Senators MATHIAS 
and KENNEDY for moving forward with 
this important legislation and to reaf- 
firm my commitment to working with 
them and others for a strengthened 
fair housing law this year. 

@ Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
the United States stands for a number 
of principles which have distinguished 
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our country from many others 
throughout its history. Among the 
most important of these principles is 
an absolute commitment to equal 
rights under the law. To me this 
means that discrimination against a 
person because of their race, religion, 
color, sex, or national origin is abhor- 
rent. Protection against discrimination 
has been embodied in our civil rights 
laws. In these laws, Congress has de- 
clared it illegal to discriminate against 
people in several fundamental aspects 
of life. One of these laws is the Fair 
Housing Act of 1968, which assures 
equal access to housing. 

Although this principle is fundamen- 
tal and has been protected by law for 
15 years, the undeniable fact is that it 
has been difficult, in many cases, to 
enforce the law. Many minority group 
still report continuing and serious 
problems with discrimination. Experi- 
ence has shown that the fair housing 
provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 
1968 are not being respected and lack 
an adequate method for enforcement. 

Mr. President, I regret that in 1983, 
with the progress that has been made 
in providing equality for all our citi- 
zens, we still encounter noncompliance 
with civil rights laws. But the facts are 
clear. Problems of housing discrimina- 
tion still exist and the enforcement 
mechanisms in the Civil Rights Act 
are deficient. 

To correct the long-standing difficul- 
ty in enforcing the Fair Housing Act, I 
am today joining with a group of my 
colleagues, led by Senators KENNEDY 
and MATHIAS, in sponsoring the 1983 
Fair Housing Act Amendments. 

Under current procedures, a person 
who believes he or she has been the 
victim of housing discrimination can 
either file a private law suit in Federal 
district court or request the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) to attempt conciliation 
between the parties. Lawsuits are 
costly and slow. The conciliation proc- 
ess is weak because HUD cannot re- 
quire both sides to participate and it 
cannot enforce any agreement. A 
stronger enforcement mechanism is 
needed if the law is to be effective. 
Citizens seeking to rent or buy homes 
must be assured of their right to fair 
treatment regardless of their race or 
other group charactistics. 

The bill we are introducing today 
provides a new adjudication process 
for cases in which a person believes he 
or she has been denied housing be- 
cause of discrimination. The bill pro- 
vides for an administrative hearing 
process, using independent administra- 
tive law judges (ALJ’s). The ALJ’s will 
be appointed by a new Fair Housing 
Review Commission established by the 
bill. The ALJ hearing process will only 
be used after an attempt at concilia- 
tion has been made at HUD or binding 
arbitration procedures have been con- 
ducted by the Department of Justice. 
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HUD will not be involved at all if a 
State or local government has its own 
enforcement mechanism which is cer- 
tified to be substantially the same as 
HUD's. Discrimination charges made 
in jurisdictions that have HUD-certi- 
fied enforcement will be handled by a 
State or local government agency. 

The Fair Housing Act currently pro- 
hibits discrimination on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, or national 
origin. This bill adds handicapped per- 
sons and families with children to the 
classes which are protected from hous- 
ing discrimination. Certain reasonable 
exemptions are allowed in cases where 
it is necessary. 

Just as Congress reaffirmed its com- 
mitment to voting rights for all citi- 
zens last year by extending the Voting 
Rights Act, I believe that this year 
Congress must show its commitment 
to fair housing by amending the Civil 
Rights Act to establish an effective en- 
forcement procedure in housing dis- 
crimination cases. 

Mr. President, this country needs to 
give more than lipservice to its princi- 
ples. The strength of this country is in 
its promise of equal opportunity for 
all. Surely the right of equal access to 
housing is part of that promise. Con- 
gress can help to make that promise 
come true by putting teeth into the 
Fair Housing Act. I am proud to co- 
sponsor this important bill and look 
forward to early hearings and consid- 
eration by the Senate.e 
Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce my support for 
an important measure being intro- 
duced today—the Fair Housing 
Amendments Act of 1983. As an origi- 
nal cosponsor of the legislation and a 
consistent supporter of fair housing 
proposals in the past, I believe this bill 
will put teeth in our laws by providing 
a strong administrative enforcement 
mechanism to combat racism and dis- 
crimination in housing. 

Building on the 1968 Civil Rights 
Act, this legislation recognizes that no 
American should be denied a home 
simply because of his or her color, sex, 
religion, or national origin. As a free 
society, we cannot allow housing dis- 
crimination if we are ever to achieve 
our goal of equal treatment under the 
law for all Americans. Although well- 
intentioned, the 1968 law, specifically 
title VIII, does not extend adequate 
enforcement power to insure fair 
housing. 

The law now permits two courses of 
action. One is weak and ineffective. 
The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development can only urge par- 
ties to a housing discrimination dis- 
pute to conciliate. The process is vol- 
untary and either party can refuse to 
participate. When that happens, 
HUD’s enforcement authority is neu- 
tralized. The agency is blocked. Not 
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surprisingly, then, only 6 percent of 
the cases are conciliated. 

Litigation is a second course of 
action, but that step, too, is often im- 
practical and ineffective. Litigants 
find it costly and time-consuming to 
go to Federal district court, and delays 
of up to 2 years are not uncommon. 
Once in court, there is no guarantee of 
success. 

The results are unfortunate. Too 
many Americans continue to suffer 
the humiliation of discrimination as 
they search for a suitable place to live. 
This is not mere speculation. A HUD- 
financed survey, for example, found 
that blacks encounter discrimination 
75 percent of the time when attempt- 
ing to rent housing and 62 percent of 
the time when attempting to buy 
housing. Congress cannot pass any bill 
that will persuade all people to relin- 
quish their racist attitudes, but we 
must act to guarantee equal access to 
housing. The statistics reported by 
HUD are too disturbing to allow inac- 
tion on our part. 

In a major change from current law, 
the legislation introduced today pro- 
vides for a prompt hearing by an inde- 
pendent administrative law judge em- 
powered to award “appropriate relief“ 
including compensatory damages and 
a civil penalty of up to $10,000. In ad- 
dition, any person found to have vio- 
lated a final administrative order 
would be subject to a civil penalty of 
up to $1,000 for each day a violation 
continued. 

These new powers established the 
much-needed legal teeth” to make 
HUD administrative enforcement an 
effective and vital part of the fair 
housing law. This power, however, rep- 
resents only a remedy of last resort. It 
would not preclude private action in 
the Federal district court as allowed 
under current law. 

Let me very briefly explain how a 
complaint would be handled if this leg- 
islation is approved. The alleged 
victim of discrimination would be re- 
quired to present a grievance within 1 
year after the incident occurs. State 
and local agencies certified by HUD 
would consider the cases, unless no 
such agency exists in the locality. In 
these instances, HUD first would at- 
tempt to conciliate or, if both parties 
agree, it would refer the matter to the 
U.S. Justice Department for binding 
arbitration. If these approaches fail to 
bring a solution, HUD could file an ad- 
ministrative complaint or send the 
case to the U.S. Attorney General to 
file a civil action in Federal district 
court. 

A three-member Fair Housing 
Review Commission would sit at the 
apex of this system, The Commission- 
ers, appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
would establish rules and procedures 
for administrative hearings and create 
a process to choose the administrative 
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law judges. The Commission would be 
authorized to review decisions by the 
administrative law judges. Any final 
decisions rendered by these judges 
could be appealed to the appropriate 
court of appeals. The Commission 
would also submit an annual report to 
Congress describing the extent of 
housing discrimination in the country. 

Individuals who believe they have 
been treated illegally in the housing 
market could also seek private en- 
forcement of their discrimination com- 
plaint. Such actions must be filed in 
the appropriate Federal district court 
within 2 years from the time of the al- 
leged incident, but they could not be 
filed after an administrative hearing 
has begun. Similarly, HUD would be 
barred from taking administrative 
action once a trial on its merits has 
commenced. 

The proposal would expand the 
guarantee of fair housing to cover the 
handicapped and families with chil- 
dren. I am aware that families with 
children sometimes encounter more 
difficulty than others in finding hous- 
ing, even though I am not sure that 
“familial status” should be a basis for 
discrimination. Accordingly, I will 
defer to the judgment of members of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in de- 
ciding if the legislation should incor- 
porate family status. Perhaps the com- 
mittee members will conclude that 
some other action, rather than new 
Federal law, is the answer to the prob- 
lem; for example, better counseling for 
families seeking housing. 

The proposal introduced today is im- 
portant in another respect. It would 
extend coverage of fair housing laws 
to virtually every segment of the hous- 
ing market chain, including appraisers, 
brokers, lenders, and sellers. The bill 
would also permit the use of “testers” 
to find and expose housing discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. President, many difficult issues 
will surface as the Senate considers 
this legislation—issues, for example, 
concerning coverage, standards of 
proof, methods of enforcement, and 
more. These matters must be debated 
fully and fairly by this body. They de- 
serve our closest attention because 
they touch the lives of so many mil- 
lions of Americans. However, we must 
resist efforts to destroy the intent 
behind this measure and that is to 
protect the right of fair treatment in 
our society. 

Our goal today is fair housing, but 
our long-range hope must be for 
decent housing for everyone. To those 
who would frustrate our search for an 
end to housing discrimination, we 
must send an unequivocal message in 
this legislation. 

To that purpose, I hope that many 
of my Senate colleagues will join me in 
cosponsoring this bill. With swift and 
decisive action in both the Senate and 
House, we can take a giant step toward 
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giving meaning to our Nation’s pledge 
for equal treatment for all Ameri- 
cans.@ 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 1221. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage 
the donation of volunteer services to 
charitable organizations by allowing a 
deduction for the costs incident to 
such services; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


DONATION TO VOLUTEER SERVICES 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a bill today to encourage the 
donation of volunteer services to char- 
ity. The bill provides that the costs in- 
cident to services benefiting charitable 
organizations are deductible to the 
same extent as contributions made di- 
rectly to such organizations. 

Mr. President, public charities are 
heavily dependent upon volunteer and 
donated services to accomplish their 
charitable purposes. Congress has 
always encouraged volunteer services 
by permitting the deductibility of un- 
reimbursed out-of-pocket expenses in- 
cident to such services. In general, the 
Internal Revenue Service has recog- 
nized the intent of Congress in this 
area. However, recent court cases 
clearly show that the Internal Reve- 
nue Service is failing to follow the 
intent of Congress is two ways. 

First, the regulations provide that 
out-of-pocket expenses incident to the 
rendition of services may constitute a 
charitable deduction. This permissive 
language has allowed the Internal 
Revenue Service to inconsistently 
apply the law with respect to pay- 
ments incident to the rendition of vol- 
unteer services. In particular, analysis 
of the court cases show that the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service is particularly 
prone to disallow at least part of the 
out-of-pocket expenses incident to the 
rendition of services to charity if other 
family members are involved in the 
services. For example, in one case the 
taxpayer claimed a charitable contri- 
bution education for expenditures he 
made as an unpaid special assistant to 
the attorney general for the State of 
Kansas in connection with an effective 
antinarcotic campaign. The Commis- 
sioner argued that the deduction 
should be disallowed because the tax- 
payer was partly motivated by a desire 
to avenge two of his children whose 
lives were destroyed by drugs. Further, 
the Commissioner even claimed that 
to be deductible donations must essen- 
tially be paid directly to the charity so 
that the charity can divert the dona- 
tion to other uses. 

The court correctly rejected these 
arguments and observed that it has 
long been held that the nature of the 
services and not the motivation of the 
taxpayer controls the deductibility of 
the payments. This observation agrees 
with the Treasury regulation which 
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allows normally personal expenditures 
to be deductible when made incident 
to the rendition of charitable services. 

Considering the clear intent of Con- 
gress to encourage charitable giving, 
and the long history of regulations 
and case law, it is unfortunate that 
the Internal Revenue Service should 
ever have forced this taxpayer to 
court in order to obtain his charitable 
contribution deduction. 

If charities are to undertake an in- 
creased load as a result of the public 
demand for decrease in Federal spend- 
ing, they need all the volunteer assist- 
ance they can get. Taxpayers should 
be encouraged to make charitable 
service a family affair, both to in- 
crease the amount of services available 
to charity and to help preserve and en- 
courage the family unit. It is contrary 
to important public policy for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to continue de- 
nying charitable contribution deduc- 
tions when family services are in- 
volved, or when family considerations 
give taxpayers’ a substantial motiva- 
tion to render charitable services. 

The second failure of the Internal 
Revenue Service to follow congression- 
al intent is its narrow treatment of 
those expenditures which it admits are 
deductible under the regulations. 
When the limit on the amount of 
charitable contributions which could 
be deducted from income in any given 
year was raised in 1954, Congress felt 
that the increased limit and the 5-year 
carryover of unused contributions 
should be available only for donations 
which immediately benefit a charity. 
Congress never intended to restrict 
the deductibility of expenses incident 
to services which were immediately 
available to the charity. Nevertheless, 
the Internal Revenue Service has re- 
cently announced that it intends to re- 
strict the deductibility of unreim- 
bursed expenses to provide services 
even though a U.S. circuit court of ap- 
peals has ruled that such expenses are 
not subject to the more narrow limita- 
tions. Again, it is improper for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, despite the 
clear decisions of the courts to contin- 
ue to discourage volunteer services by 
forcing certain taxpayers to either 
reduce or forego the deductibility of 
their costs in providing services to 
charity. 

The bill which is being introduced 
today will end this abuse by providing, 
mostly in the language within the 
Service’s own regulation, that unreim- 
bursed out-of-pocket expenses incident 
to the rendition of services to charity 
are deductible without regard to the 
relationship between the taxpayer and 
the person rendering the services, and 
that such expenses qualify for the 
more favorable deductibility limits to 
the same extent as cash contributions. 

Although this bill merely codifies 
existing court decisions, it will have an 
important effect on the charitable 
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community by showing that Congress 
continues to support charity and will 
not tolerate the tax collector’s discrim- 
ination against those paying for chari- 
table services. Fairness demands that 
those willing to sacrifice time and re- 
sources to serve charity should be as- 
sured of the deductability of their ex- 
penses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed following 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1221 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 170 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to charitable, etc., contribu- 
tions and gifts) is amended by redesignating 
subsections (j) and (k) as subsections (k) 
and (1), respectively, and by inserting after 
subsection (i) the following new subsection: 

“(j) AMOUNTS PAID OR INCURRED FOR Ex- 
PENDITURES INCIDENT TO PERFORMANCE OF 
SERVICE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (c), if any person pays or incurs ex- 
penditures which are incident to the per- 
formance of qualified services (whether or 
not such person performed such services) in 
connection with any organization described 
in subsection (c), such person shall be treat- 
ed as having made a contribution to such or- 
ganization in the amount of such expendi- 
tures. 

“(2) QUALIFIED SERVICES.—For purposes of 
this subsection, the term ‘qualified services’ 
means services which are related to the pur- 
poses or functions constituting the basis for 
the exemption under section 501 of the or- 
ganization described in subsection (c).“. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1979, with respect to 
amounts paid or incurred after such date. 

(c) If the filing of a claim for credit or 
refund relating to an overpayment attribut- 
able to the amendment made by subsection 
(a) would be prevented by any law or rule of 
law, then such filing may be made within 
one year of the enactment of this Act.e 


By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 1222. A bill for the relief of 
Charles V. Waldron, to Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

CHARLES V. WALDRON 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, in 
both of the last two Congresses, I have 
introduced bills for the relief of Charles 
V. Waldron of Montana. Mr. Waldron 
has been trying for a number of years 
to collect retirement and severance 
pay owed to him by the U.S. Navy. His 
claim, however, has been rejected by 
the Claims Division of the General Ac- 
counting Office because it was re- 
ceived more than 6 years after it first 
accrued. The bill I am introducing 
again today would authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to accept and con- 
sider Mr. Waldron’s claim, and pay 
him any amount of disability retired 
pay and any amount of severance pay 
he would have received had he made a 
timely claim. 
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Mr. Waldron, a chief petty officer in 
the U.S. Navy, was given a temporary 
disability retirement from the Navy in 
1963 under honorable conditions be- 
cause, during the course of his service 
in the Navy, he incurred bilateral 
hearing loss and a nervous condition. 
Subsequent to his temporary disability 
retirement, Mr. Waldron moved 
around the country looking for work, 
and had no contact with the Navy 
until 1978 when he learned, through 
the Veterans’ Administration, that he 
had been granted an honorable dis- 
charge on August 30, 1968. At the time 
of his honorable discharge, and until 
April 1978, Mr. Waldron was unaware 
that he was entitled to receive disabil- 
ity compensation. 

In 1978, Mr. Waldron visited the VA 
center in Fort Harrison, Mont., to see 
if the VA would pay for a new hearing 
aid. As a result of his visit to the VA 
hospital, Mr. Waldron learned for the 
first time that he was entitled to re- 
ceive service-connected disability bene- 
fits for his bilateral hearing loss. He 
also discovered that he was entitled to 
receive retirement pay as well as sever- 
ance pay. The VA advised Mr. Wal- 
dron to contact the Navy Finance 
Center in Cleveland, Ohio, to file his 
back claim, 

Having learned that he was entitled 
to these benefits, Mr. Waldron wrote 
to the Cleveland Navy Finance Center 
on July 29, 1978, requesting the sever- 
ance and retired pay due to him. The 
Navy forwarded the claim to the 
Claims Division of the General Ac- 
counting Office classifying it as 
“doubtful” because of the period of 
time that had elapsed since the claim 
first accrued. On December 14, 1978, 
Mr. Waldron was informed by GAO 
that his claim was barred by the 6- 
year statute of limitations. Mr. Wal- 
dron then appealed the decision of the 
Claims Division. Upon review, the re- 
jection of his claim was sustained by 
the Comptroller General on May 16, 
1980. 

Mr. President, I believe that not- 
withstanding the statute of limita- 
tions, Mr. Waldron’s situation war- 
rants a humanitarian response. It is 
undisputed that Mr. Waldron had to 
retire from the Navy because of physi- 
cal disability. Moreover, he only 
learned in 1978 that he had been 
granted an honorable discharge from 
the Navy in August of 1968. And, it 
was not until some time later in 1978 
that Mr. Waldron discovered that he 
was entitled to receive disability retire- 
ment pay and back severance pay from 
the Navy. Under these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that the 6-year 
statute of limitations had run. With 
these facts in mind, I urge my col- 
leagues to give full consideration to 
Mr. Waldron's case and the legislation 
that would provide him with the mili- 
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tary service benefits he is entitled to 
receive. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the bill be reprinted in full in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

S. 1222 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of the Act enti- 
tled An Act providing for the barring of 
claims against the United States“, approved 
October 9, 1940 (31 U.S.C. 71a), the Secre- 
tary of the Navy is authorized and directed 
to— 

(1) accept and consider any claims filed 
with the Secretary within one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act by Charles V. 
Waldron of Deer Lodge, Montana, for dis- 
ability retired pay for the period beginning 
on June 1, 1964, and ending on September 
30, 1968, and for severance pay under sec- 
tion 1203 of title, United States Code; and 

(2) pay to the said Charles V. Waldron 
any amount of disability retired pay which 
the said Charles V. Waldron would have 
been entitled to receive for the period re- 
ferred to in clause (1) had the Secretary 
known the address of the said Charles V. 
Waldron during such period, and any 
amount of severance pay which the said 
Charles V. Waldron would have been enti- 
tled to receive had he made timely applica- 
tion therefor. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to pay any amount determined by 
him to be payable under the first section 
out of funds available for the payment of 
retired or severance pay, as the case may be. 
Such payment shall be made in a lump sum 
within 60 days after the determination that 
an amount is payable under such section. 


By Mr. NICKLES (for himself, 
Mr. Boren, and Mr. DENTON): 

S. 1224. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of certain undistributed judg- 
ment funds awarded the Creek Nation; 
to the Select Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

CREEK NATION JUDGMENT FUNDS 
Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, the 
legislation that my colleagues, Mr. 
Boren, Mr. Denton, and I are intro- 
ducing today is the final step in satis- 
fying a longstanding debt to the Creek 
Indians. 

Public Laws 90-596 and 90-504 pro- 
vided for the disposition of judgment 
funds awarded to the Creek Nation of 
Indians in docket Nos. 21 and 276. Per 
capita payments were made and a bal- 
ance was held in trust pending ap- 
peals. As of March 31, 1983, the ac- 
count, including principal and interest, 
for docket No. 21 was $1,013,192.90 
and for docket No. 276, $59,922.13. 

This legislation provides for the dis- 
position of this balance to the Creek 
Nation of Oklahoma for tribal pro- 
grams and a portion for the Eastern 
Creeks to be held in trust pending a 
decision on Federal recognition. 

The Creek Nation of Oklahoma was 
the first Indian tribe to take over the 
administration of an Indian Health 
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Service hospital which they have been 
operating since the midseventies. In 
December 1982, the tribe initiated the 
contracting of the services that have 
been provided by the agency office of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I com- 
mend the diligence demonstrated by 
the tribal leadership in these giant 
strides toward self-determination. 

I am pleased to have the opportuni- 

ty of sponsoring this legislation with 
Mr. Boren and Mr. DENTON. I know 
that our fellow colleagues will join in 
quick action to finalize this payment 
to the Creek Nation. 
Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, today I 
am joining with my colleague from 
Oklahoma in introducing legislation 
concerning the unexpended balance of 
certain tribal judgment funds awarded 
to the Muscogee (Creek) Nation of 
Oklahoma. The funds in question were 
appropriated to the Creek Nation in 
1965 and 1966 for distribution to tribal 
members, but have remained un- 
claimed. The purpose of our legisla- 
tion is to provide for the disposition of 
these unclaimed funds. 

Mr. President, the Creek Nation of 

Oklahoma has a proud and distin- 
guished history. In recent years, the 
Creeks have made significant strides 
in establishing a thriving tribal eco- 
nomic base. Under the terms of our 
bill, all remaining funds in docket Nos. 
21 and 276 will be used to strengthen 
ongoing tribal programs and assist in 
helping the Creek Nation achieve the 
goal of economic self-sufficiency. I 
urge the Senate to act quickly in ap- 
proving this measure. 
@ Mr. DENTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my good friend from 
Oklahoma, Senator NIcKLEs, in intro- 
ducing this bill to distribute the 
awards under docket No. 21 of the 
Indian Claims Commission. 

The award is divided between the 
Creek Indians in Oklahoma and the 
Creek Indians in Alabama. The Creek 
Indians in Alabama are currently seek- 
ing Federal recognition, and I am con- 
fident that they will receive it later 
this year. 

For that reason, Mr. President, the 
bill will place the share due to the Ala- 
bama Creeks in an interest bearing ac- 
count until Federal recognition is ac- 
corded. After Federal recognition, the 
money will go to the tribal govern- 
ment for use in tribal programs. 

I believe that approach is far prefer- 
able to numerous, small, per capita 
payments that will not markedly 
affect anyone’s economic well-being. 
By using the entire sum for tribal pro- 
grams, the tribe can undertake initia- 
tives that will help develop an econom- 
ic base for the area and provide serv- 
ices that assist all Indians in Alabama. 

I hope that the legislation will re- 
ceive prompt consideration. I look for- 
ward to working with my colleagues to 
see that it is enacted. 
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By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself, 
Mr. Forp, and Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON): 

S. 1225. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify the 
extent to which a State, or political 
subdivision, may tax certain income 
from sources outside the United 
States; to the Committee on Finance. 

STATE TAXATION OF FOREIGN SOURCE 
CORPORATE INCOME 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, today 
I reintroduce a bill I have pursued in 
the last two Congresses, to rationalize 
the tax treatment of foreign source 
corporate income by the States. By 
purging a major inefficiency in our tax 
system, it would make U.S. business 
more competitive in international mar- 
kets, and it would remove a constant 
source of irritation in our relations 
with our foreign trading partners. 

A small number of States currently 
practice worldwide combined reporting 
in assessing the tax liability of a multi- 
national corporation or group of affili- 
ated corporations with a presence in 
those States. This has the effect of ex- 
tending their tax tentacles overseas, 
contrary to Federal policy, based on 
an arms-length method, which treats 
affiliates and foreign subsidiaries in a 
corporate family as separate business- 
es for taxing purposes. 

Another problem arises with inter- 
corporate dividend payments by an 
overseas subsidiary to an American 
parent. The Federal Government 
allows a foreign tax credit on these 
earnings to avoid double taxation, but 
some States deny such a credit, raising 
the specter of double taxation. 

These State practices are more than 
just paperwork headaches. They hurt 
our export effort: They cost us jobs 
and they discourage foreign invest- 
ment. My bill would get rid of some of 
this confusion and inequity by putting 
an end to the worldwide combined re- 
porting system, and requiring the 
States to follow the practice of taxing 
dividends from overseas subsidiaries 
only when they are repatriated, with a 
credit for any foreign taxes paid be- 
forehand. 

I was pleased to note a recent con- 
vert to my solution among the States, 
when Illinois passed a law last year re- 
pudiating worldwide combined report- 
ing. The Governor, James R. Thomp- 
son, commented: Worldwide unitary 
is clearly an undesirable form of State 
taxation .“ My efforts also got a 
big boost last summer from the Su- 
preme Court decisions in ASARCO 
against Idaho and Woolworth against 
New Mexico, where the Court invoked 
the due process clause of the Constitu- 
tion and held that the States cannot 
tax the dividends a nonunitary out-of- 
State subsidiary pays its U.S. parent. 
Two other cases pending in the Su- 
preme Court this term, Chicago 
Bridge & Iron against Caterpillar 
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Tractor and Container Corporation 
against the California Franchise 
Board, will also have an important 
bearing on the issues addressed by my 
bill, and I anticipate making revisions 
as necessary when those decisions are 
forthcoming. 

An efficient tax system at all levels 
is to everyone’s advantage domestical- 
ly. Internationally it is a must. I urge 
all my colleagues to give the bill their 
closest consideration and to act 
promptly to insure that the United 
States speaks with one voice in mat- 
ters of foreign commerce. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

S. 1225 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 77 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating miscellaneous provisions) be 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“SEC. 7518. INCOME OF CORPORATIONS ATTRIBUTA- 
BLE TO FOREIGN CORPORATIONS. 


(a) In GENERAL.—Where two or more cor- 
porations are members of the same affili- 
ated group of corporations— 

“(1) for purposes of imposing an income 
tax on any corporation which is a member 
of such group, no State, or political subdivi- 
sion thereof, may take into account, or in- 
clude in income subject to such tax, any 
amount of income of, or attributable to, 

(2) any other corporation which is a 
member of such group and which is a for- 
eign corporation, 
unless such amount is includable in the 
gross income of the corporation described in 
paragraph (1) for purposes of chapter 1 (in- 
cluding any amount includable in gross 
income under subpart F of part III) of sub- 
chapter N of chapter 1) for the taxable year 
in which or with which the taxable period 
(for purposes of State or local law) ends. 

“(b) Income Tax Derinep.—For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘income tax' means 
any tax which is imposed on, according to, 
or measured by net income. 

“(c) AFFILIATED Group DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of subsection (a), the term ‘affiliated 
group’ means a common parent corporation 
and one or more chains of corporations con- 
nected through stock ownership with such 
common parent corporation. 

(d) CERTAIN CORPORATIONS TREATED AS 
FOREIGN CoRPORATIONS.—For the purpose of 
this section, a domestic corporation shall be 
treated as a foreign corporation if under 
section 861(a)(2A) a dividend received 
from such corporation in the taxable year 
referred to in subsection (a) would not be 
treated as income from sources within the 
United States. 

“(e) CERTAIN DIVIDENDS PAID OR DEEMED 
Parp.— 

(1) DIVIDENDS EXCLUDED FROM TAX.—If a 
corporation receives in any taxable year a 
dividend from a foreign corporation (or is by 
application of section 951 treated as having 
received such a dividend), in imposing an 
income tax on such corporation no State, or 
political subdivision thereof, may tax, or 
otherwise take into account— 
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(A) in the case of a dividend received 
from a corporation with respect to which an 
election under section 936 is in effect for 
the taxable year in which such dividends 
are paid, the amount of deduction allowed 
by section 243, 

„B) in the case of a dividend received 
from a corporation described in subsection 
(d) which is not described in paragraph (A), 
more than the lesser of— 

“(i) the amount of the dividend exclusive 
of any amount of dividend determined 
under paragraph (3), or 

“di) the amount by which the dividend 
plus any amount of dividend determined 
under paragraph (3) exceeds the excluded 
portion of the dividend determined in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (2), 

(C) in the case of a dividend received 
from any other foreign corporation more 
than the lesser of— 

(i) the amount of the dividend (exclusive 
of any amount determined under section 
78), or 

(ii) the amount by which the dividend 
plus any amount determined under section 
78 exceeds the excluded portion of the divi- 
dend determined in accordance with para- 
graph (2). 

(2) EXCLUDED PORTION OF A DIVIDEND.— 
The excluded portion of any dividend shall 
be determined by multiplying the amount of 
the dividend (including any amount of divi- 
dend determined under section 78 or para- 
graph (3)) by a fraction— 

(A) the numerator of the fraction shall 
be the sum of— 

“(j) the total amount of tax withheld from 
all such dividends at the source. 

ii) the total amount of tax which by ap- 
plication of section 902 or section 960 to all 
such dividends, the domestic corporation is 
deemed to have paid, and 

(iii) the total amount of tax deemed paid 
by application of paragraph (3). 

„(B) The denominator of the fraction 
shall be 16 percent of all such dividends. 

(3) SPECIAL RULE WITH RESPECT TO DIVI- 
DENDS RECEIVED FROM DOMESTIC CORPORATIONS 
TREATED AS FOREIGN UNDER SUBSECTION (d).— 
A corporation that receives a dividend 
which is described in subparagraph (B) of 
paragraph (1) shall— 

(A) treat as a dividend for purposes of- 
subparagraph (B) of paragraph (1), and 

„B) treat as a tax deemed paid for pur- 

poses of subparagraph (A) of paragraph (2), 
foreign income taxes which such other cor- 
poration has paid or deemed paid in the 
same proportion on or with respect to the 
accumulated profits of such corporation 
from which such dividend was paid, which 
the amount of such dividend bears to the 
amount of such accumulated profits in 
excess of all income taxes (other than those 
deemed paid). 
For purposes of this section, only a tax for 
which a credit against tax would be allow- 
able under section 901 (determined without 
regard to the limitations in section 904 and 
907) shall be taken into account.“. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall subject 
any dividend, other income item or portion 
thereof to taxation if such taxation is other- 
wise prohibited by any law, or rule of law, of 
the United States. 

(c) Errective Date.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
periods (for purposes of State or local law) 
beginning after December 31, 1980. 

(d) AMENDMENT OF THE TABLE or SEC- 
TIONS.— The table of sections for chapter 77 
of such Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 
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“Sec. 7518. Income of corporations attribut- 
able to foreign corporations.“ 


By Mr. CRANSTON (for him- 
self, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN, and Mr. TsonGas): 

S. 1226. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize appro- 
priations to be made available to the 
Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices to respond to public health emer- 
gencies; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 


PUBLIC HEALTH EMERGENCY FUND 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation, S. 
1226, to establish a public health 
emergency fund in order to help 
insure the availablity of funding for 
swift and effective Federal responses 
to public health emergencies. Such 
emergency funding would expressly be 
made available for research into the 
cause, treatment, and prevention of 
diseases or disorders, such as acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome—AIDS— 
that constitute public health emergen- 
cies. I am very pleased that joining me 
in cosponsoring this legislation are the 
Senators from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources, from New 
York (Mr. MOYNIHAN), who has him- 
self introduced three bills to address 
similar purposes which I have joined 
in cosponsoring, and from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. TsonGas). 

Our bill would establish in the 
Treasury a public health emergency 
fund and authorize the appropriation 
of $40 million to the fund in fiscal 
year 1984 and, in each subsequent 
fiscal year, such sums as are necessary 
for there to be $40 million in the fund 
at the beginning of the fiscal year. 
The funds would be available for use 
in responding to an emergency if the 
Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, after consultation with the Direc- 
tor of the National Institutes of 
Health, the Commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration, the Director 
of the Centers for Disease Control, or 
the Administrator of the Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration, determines either that a 
disease or disorder presents a public 
health emergency or that a public 
health emergency otherwise exists 
with respect to which the Secretary of 
HHS has authority to take responsive 
action. Following that determination, 
the allocation of moneys from the 
fund would be authorized for the pur- 
pose of appropriate responses to the 
emergency, including grants or enter- 
ing into contracts for research into the 
cause, treatment, and prevention of a 
disease or disorder that presents an 
emergency. 

On April 21, similar legislation, H.R. 
2713, was introduced in the House by 
my good friend and fellow Californian, 
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the very able chairman of the Energy 
and Commerce Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Health and the Environ- 
ment (Mr. Waxman), and I congratu- 
late him on the foresight and leader- 
ship he has deomonstrated with re- 
spect to this important issue. I wish to 
pay further tribute to my dear and 
late friend, the respected Congress- 
man from California (Mr. Burton) who 
first focused congressional attention 
on the urgent need to take steps to 
confront, contain, and hopefully re- 
solve the epidemic that the spread of 
AIDS has become. 

Mr. President, although several Gov- 
ernment agencies have authority to 
address different aspects of public 
health problems, we lack an effective 
mechanism for responding quickly to 
public health emergencies which re- 
quire new medical research to be un- 
dertaken or a new, higher priority to 
be given to relevant research proposals 
and projects. Without such a contin- 
gency fund and coordinated effort, our 
only effective way of reacting to a 
public health emergency is to siphon 
resources off from other research and 
public health projects to which the 
same immediacy may not attach but 
that are equally important in protect- 
ing the health of our Nation’s citizens. 
When such other resources cannot be 
found quickly, we experience danger- 
ous delays in efforts to stop the spread 
of mysterious or newly discovered dis- 
eases that can rapidly become epidem- 
ics causing the suffering and death of 
many individuals. 

Unfortunately, we have learned this 
lesson the hard way through the situa- 
tion we face with the current problem 
of AIDS, a disease that destroys the 
body’s immune system, leaving the in- 
dividual highly susceptible to life- 
threatening infections. This disease is 
rapidly becoming an uncontrolled epi- 
demic in this country. Since AIDS was 
first identified in 1981, over 1,300 
Americans have been afflicted with it. 
Of these victims, 489 have died. Fewer 
than 14 percent of AIDS victims have 
survived more than 3 years after being 
diagnosed, and no victim has recovered 
fully. 

The incubation period for AIDS is 
anywhere from a few months to 2 
years or more. According to the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control—CDC—there 
will be more than 2,000 cases by the 
end of this year. Nearly 3 to 5 new 
cases are reported each day. And if, as 
are many diseases, AIDS is contagious 
before it can be diagnosed, future vic- 
tims will number much higher. 

We do not know what causes this 
disease, how it is transmitted, or how 
to stop its spread or to cure it. One 
thing we have learned, however, is 
that, although 95 percent of AIDS vic- 
tims thus far are members of popula- 
tion groups with identifiable risk fac- 
tors, the disease is moving out of these 
well-defined high-risk groups. First re- 
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ported in the gay communities of San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and New York, 
AIDS has now spread to 35 States and 
16 foreign countries. Although gay 
men still account for 72 percent of all 
cases, the disease is appearing with 
greater frequency among other groups 
as the epidemic grows. AIDS has been 
identified in intravenous drug users, 
Haitian immigrants, hemophiliacs, and 
children, and more and more cases are 
appearing that do not seem to fit into 
any of these risk groups. 

Mr. President, I recognize that the 
CDC and the National Institutes of 
Health—NIH—are trying as best they 
can to deal with the problem of AIDS. 
However, I am concerned that they do 
not have the means to respond to this 
type of public health emergency as ef- 
fectively as they should be able to. 
The CDC is responsible for the identi- 
fication of outbreaks of disease, the 
epidemiological work so important to 
understanding disease trends, and the 
preliminary biomedical research to 
help identify a cause of the disease. 
However, this agency does not have 
the budgetary flexibility that might 
be needed in any given year to respond 
to the problems that swiftly arise due 
to disease epidemics, contaminants in 
foods or drugs, or other public health 
emergencies. At the present time, 
other programs within CDC, such as 
the hepatitis and infectious disease 
programs, are being unnecessarily re- 
stricted by the need to shift resources 
to the AIDS epidemic. At NIH little 
research on AIDS has been able to get 
underway because of the lengthy proc- 
ess of review for funding research pro- 
posals that is ordinarily required and 
because funds are often obligated far 
in advance. 

It is important to note that these are 
not problems only with respect to 
AIDS. They are typical of what can 
happen and does happen when we face 
any public health emergency that re- 
quires a quick and intensive Federal 
response. 

I have joined with my colleagues 
from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) and 
others in cosponsoring S. 972, a bill to 
increase funding for CDC for the pur- 
poses of epidemiological studies and 
research on AIDS. I have also joined 
with him in cosponsoring S. 971, legis- 
lation to create an expedited process 
at the National Institutes of Health 
for identifying and funding applica- 
tions for grants or research on diseases 
or disorders, such as AIDS, that con- 
stitute a public health emergency. I 
am very pleased that the provisions of 
S. 971 are being incorporated in both 
the House and Senate Committee ver- 
sions of the NIH reauthorization legis- 
lation. The approach in the bill we are 
introducing would be consistent with 
and complementary to the process 
that S. 971 would establish. 

Mr. President, these steps will help 
us in our effort to solve the AIDS mys- 
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tery and bring it under control as 
quickly as possible. But clearly we 
need to address the underlying prob- 
lems of our lack of ability to respond 
to future outbreaks of unknown dis- 
eases or disorders. We need an effec- 
tive mechanism for responding to 
public health emergencies quickly and 
with adequate resources. 

I believe that the bill we are intro- 
ducing today would provide that 
mechanism and that its enactment 
would help to insure the protection of 
the public's health. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of our bill be print- 
ed in the REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1226 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Public Health Service Act is amended by in- 
serting after section 318 the following new 
section: 


“PUBLIC HEALTH EMERGENCIES 


“Sec. 319. (a) If the Secretary determines, 
after consultation with the Director of the 
National Institutes of Health, the Adminis- 
trator of the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration, the Commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, or the Director of the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control, that— 

(I) a disease or disorder presents a public 
health emergency, or 

“(2) a public health emergency otherwise 
exists and the Secretary has the authority 
to take action with respect to such emergen- 
cy, 
the Secretary, acting through such Direc- 
tor, Administrator, or Commissioner, may 
take such action as may be appropriate to 
respond to the public health emergency, in- 
cluding making grants and entering into 
contracts for investigations into the cause, 
treatment, or prevention of a disease or dis- 
order involved. 

“(b) There is established in the Treasury a 
fund designated the ‘Public Health Emer- 
gency Fund’ to be available to the Secretary 
without fiscal year limitation to carry out 
subsection (a). There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the fund $40,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1984. For fiscal year 1985 and each 
fiscal year thereafter there is authorized to 
be appropriated to the fund such sums as 
may be necessary to have $40,000,000 in the 
fund at the beginning of such fiscal year.“. 


By Mr. NICKLES: 

S. 1227. A bill to amend the Employ- 
ee Retirement Income Security Act of 
1974 for the purpose of improving the 
single-employer pension plan termina- 
tion insurance program established 
under title IV therein; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

SINGLE-EMPLOYER PENSION PLAN TERMINATION 

INSURANCE IMPROVEMENTS ACT OF 1983 
@ Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation amending 
the provisions governing the single 
employer plan termination insurance 
program created in 1974 by title IV of 
ERISA. 
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This proposal is the product of ex- 
tensive discussions between the Labor 
Subcommittee, representatives of the 
Federal agencies directly concerned 
with the insurance program—specifi- 
cally the Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation, the Department of 
Labor, the Treasury Department—and 
outside interested parties representing 
premium payers and beneficiaries. The 
essential concepts contained in this 
proposal were developed by an admin- 
istration Cabinet council task force. 

Early in the 97th Congress, I intro- 
duced, as part of an onmibus ERISA 
revision, a more complicated proposal 
designed to address the flaws in the 
system. The subcommittee devoted 2 
days of hearings to the single employ- 
er termination problem—one of which 
dealt solely with the PBGC request 
for a premium increase—and then 
tried to piece together a proposal fair 
to the Pension Benefit Guaranty Cor- 
poration, plan sponsors and benefici- 
aries. Unfortunately, time ran out 
before we finished our negotiations. 

The administration’s involvement in 
the process last fall and continuing 
until now has directly led to the intro- 
duction of this proposal. I must point 
out that this proposal is a simplified 
version of the legislation that we were 
developing last Congress. 

This proposal keeps the general pa- 
rameters laid out in current law. Plan 
sponsors of fully funded defined bene- 
fit plans can still terminate their plans 
with minimum PBGC involvement. 
The insurable event remains plan ter- 
mination. Plan sponsors of underfund- 
ed terminated plans still have their li- 
ability capped at 30 percent of net 
worth—with one minor exception. 

However, three prinicipal flaws in 
the current system are dealt with in 
this proposal: plan sponsors dumping 
underfunded plans on the PBGC, and 
consequently on the other premium 
payers; plan sponsors evading liability 
by spinning off underfunded plans 
that eventually are dumped on the 
system; and plan sponsors being grant- 
ed funding waivers by the IRS that 
are not repaid, and thereby increasing 
the exposure to the PBGC should the 
plan subsequently be terminated. 

By way of background information 
on this rather obscure agency, it 
should be noted that the Pension Ben- 
efit Guaranty Corporation performs a 
vital function by taking over defunct 
underfunded defined benefit pension 
plans. Currently the PBGC is paying 
monthly retirement benefits to over 
106,000 recipients and has incurred 
future obligations exceeding $3 billion. 

I must point out that as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1982, the PBGC was some $333 
million in the red, that this figure is 
steadily growing, and that the admin- 
istration has again requested a premi- 
um increase from the current $2.60 
per participant per year to $6. If the 
premium is not increased soon, the 
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PBGC deficit will grow to the point 
where the $6 premium would be insuf- 
ficient to ever eliminate the deficits. 
The $333 million liability is real and 
Congress needs to take action soon 
both on the premium increase and on 
changes to the system designed to 
reduce future upward pressure on the 
premium. 

Mr. President, as the result of the 
many hours I have spent talking to all 
concerned parties, I agree that the 
concepts reflected in this proposal are 
both reasonable and workable—it will 
provide necessary protection for the 
insurance system, cause minimum dis- 
ruption to te defined benefit pension 
community, and ultimately reduce the 
upward pressure on the premium. 
However, I welcome constructive com- 
ments and am open to suggestions 
from all concerned parties to improve 
upon the proposal. 

At this point, it is my intention to 
hold hearings on this proposal on 
June 6, 1983. Interested parties may 
contract Chuck Carroll of the Labor 
Subcommittee at 224-5546. I am hope- 
ful that the Labor Committee can ex- 
pedite condideration of the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, along with a section- 
by-section analysis be printed in the 
REcoRD. I also ask unanimous consent 
that two letters sent by Secretary of 
Labor Donovan be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1227 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Single-em- 
ployer Pension Plan Termination Insurance 
Improvements Act of 1983“. 

SEC. 2. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
Sec. 1. Short title 
Sec. 2. Table of contents 
Sec. 3. Findings and declaration of policy. 
Sec. 4. Amendments to Title IV of the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Se- 
curity Act of 1974 
. Definitions 
. Premiums 
. Punding waivers 
. Termination of insufficient plans 
. 9. Contingent liability 
. 10. Required actions of the corporation 
11. Effective date 
. 12. Amendments to the table of con- 
tents 
SEC. 3. FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS OF POLICY 

(a)(1) The Congress finds that the contin- 
ued viability of the Pension Benefit Guaran- 
ty Corporation and the insurance program 
administered by it requires: 

(A) An increase in the premium payable 
under the single-employer insurance pro- 
gram; 

(B) A modification of the conditions under 
which the corporation is required to assume 
the guaranteed pension liabilities under ter- 
minated plans so as to avoid inequitable 
transfers of such liabilities to the corpora- 
tion; 
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(C) A modification of the conditions under 
which an employer may obtain a waiver of 
the funding requirements under the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security Act of 
1974, as amended, in order to provide better 
protection to plan participants, the corpora- 
tion and premium payers. 

(2) The Congress further finds that the 
insurance program is affected with a nation- 
al public interest and that the plans covered 
by such program are an important factor in 
commerce because of the interstate charac- 
ter of their activities. 

(3) The Congress further finds that the 
modifications contained herein are neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of Title IV of 
the Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974, as amended. (b) It is hereby de- 
clared to be the policy of this Act to carry 
out the purposes of Title IV of the Employ- 
ee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974, 
as amended, by enacting the modifications 
contained herein. 


SEC. 4. AMENDMENTS TO TITLE IV OF THE EM- 
PLOYEE RETIREMENT INCOME SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1974. 

Whenever in this Act, an amendment is 
expressed in terms of an amendment to a 
section or other provision, the reference is 
to a section or other provision of title IV of 
the Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974, as amended, unless otherwise 
specified. 

SEC. 5. DEFINITIONS. 

(a) Section 4001(a) (29 U.S.C. 1301(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (10) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(10) ‘plan sponsor’ means 

(A) with respect to a multiemployer 
plan— 

(i) the plan's joint board of trustees, or 

(ii) if the plan has no joint board of 
trustees, the plan administrator, and 

“(B) with respect to a single-employer 
plan, the ‘plan sponsor’ as defined for a 
single-employer plan in section 3(16)(B)"; 

(2) in paragraph (11), by striking out 
“and”; 

(3) in paragraph (12), by striking out cor- 
poration.” and inserting in lieu thereof cor- 
poration;” and 

(4) by adding after paragraph (12) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(13) ‘contributing sponsor’ means, in con- 
nection with a plan, a person, whether or 
not incorporated— 

(A) who employs or employed any indi- 
vidual who, as a result of such employment, 
is retaining or earning credited service 
under the plan, and 

(B) who is contributing to the plan, who 
is responsible (under such regulations as the 
corporation may prescribe) for making con- 
tributions to the plan, or on whose behalf 
contributions are being made to the plan; 

(14) ‘control group’, when used in con- 
nection with a single-employer plan, means 
a group of two or more persons under 
common control, as determined under regu- 
lations of the corporation; and, in the case 
of a single-employer plan, the determina- 
tion under such regulations of whether two 
or more persons are under ‘common control’ 
shall be based on principles similar to prin- 
ciples which apply in determining under sec- 
tion 4001(b) in the case of a multiemployer 
plan whether employees of two or more 
trades or businesses (whether or not incor- 
porated) shall be treated as employed by a 
single employer, except that ‘common con- 
trol’ shall be based on a common interest of 
more than 50 percent; 
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““(15) ‘Single-employer plan’ means, except 
as otherwise specifically provided in this 
title, any plan which is not a multiemployer 
plan; 

(16) ‘composite single-employer plan’ 
means a single-employer plan with respect 
to which there are two or more contributing 
sponsors, not all of whom are within the 
same control group; and 

(17) ‘amount of unfunded guaranteed 
benefits’ means, in connection with a single- 
employer plan, an amount equal to the 
excess of 

„(A) the actuarial present value of the 
guaranteed benefits under the plan deter- 
mined on the basis of assumptions pre- 
scribed by the corporation for purposes of 
section 4044, over 

B) the current value of the assets of the 
plan that are allocated to those benefits in 
accordance with section 4044. 

18) ‘amount of unfunded vested bene- 
fits’ means, in connection with a single-em- 
ployer plan, an amount equal to— 

(A) the actuarial present value of nonfor- 
feitable benefits under the plan determined 
on the basis of plan assumptions except 
that the actuarial present value determined 
on such basis shall not be less than the 
value of those benefits as determined under 
assumptions prescribed by the corporation 
for purposes of section 4044, less 

B) the current value of the assets of the 
plan.“ 

(b) Section 4001(c) (29 U.S.C. 1301(b)) is 
redesignated section 4001(b) and is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out For purposes of this 
title,“ and inserting in lieu thereof In ap- 
plying this title to multiemployer plans,“: 
and 

(2) by striking out the last sentence. 

(c) Section 4001(b), as redesignated by 


paragraph (1) of subsection (b), is amended 
by striking out subsection (2) and redesig- 
nating subsection (3) as subsection (2), and 
subsection (4) as subsection (3). 


SEC. 6. PREMIUMS. 

Section 4006 is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 4006(ax1) (29 U.S.C. 
1306(a)(1)) is amended in the third sentence 
by striking out apply.“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof apply. except that the reference in 
such paragraph (5) to paragraph (3) shall be 
construed to be a reference to paragraph (3) 
as amended by such Act.“. 

(bX 1) Section 4006(ax3 Ai) (29 U.S.C. 
1306(a)(3)(Ai)) is amended by striking out, 
“for plan years beginning after December 
31, 1977, an amount equal to $2.60” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof for plan years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1982, an amount 
equal to $6.00". 

(e) Section 4006(c)(1) is amended by strik- 
ing out subparagraph (A) and inserting in 
lieu thereof— 

(A) in the case of each plan which was 
not a multiemployer plan in a plan year— 

i) with respect to plan years beginning 
before January 1, 1978, an amount equal to 
$1.00 for each individual who was a partici- 
pant in such plan during the plan year, and 

„(ii) with respect to plan years beginning 
after December 31, 1977, an amount equal 
to $2.60 for each individual who was a par- 
ticipant in such plan during the plan year, 
and”. 

SEC. 7. FUNDING WAIVERS. 

Title IV is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 4009 (29 U.S.C. 1309) the following new 
section: 
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“CORPORATION MAY SET TERMS AND CONDI- 
TIONS #OR VARIANCE FROM MINIMUM FUND- 
ING STANDARD” 


“Sec. 4010. (a)(1) Any waiver granted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury under section 
303 or 304 of this Act or under section 412 
(d) or (e) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to a plan to which section 
4021 of this Act applies shall contain such 
terms and conditions as the corporation 
shall specify relating to the payment and 
collection of the waived amounts including 
security in favor of the plan. 

2) A lien shall arise in favor of the plan 
on the date of the waiver granted under sec- 
tion 303 or 304 of this Act or under section 
412 (d) or (c) of the Internal Revenue Code 
in the amount of the waived funding defi- 
ciency. The lien shall be on all property and 
rights to property, whether real or personal, 
belonging to the employer maintaining or 
contributing to such plan. 

“(3) The lien imposed by paragraph (2) 
arises on the date the waiver referred to in 
such paragraph is granted, and continues 
until the amounts waived are paid to the 
plan. 

(4) Except as otherwise provided under 
this section, the priority of the lien imposed 
under paragraph (2) shall be determined in 
the same manner as under section 6323 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Such 
section 6323 shall be applied by substituting 
‘lien imposed by section 4010(a) of the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security Act of 
1974’ for ‘lien imposed by section 6321’; ‘cor- 
poration’ for ‘Secretary or his delegate’; ‘the 
lien imposed by section 4010(a)' for ‘tax 
lien’; ‘employer’ for ‘taxpayer’; ‘lien arising 
under section 4010(a) of the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security of 1974 for ‘as- 
sessment of tax’; and ‘payment of the loan 
value is made to the corporation’ for ‘satis- 
faction of a levy pursuant to section 
6332(b)’; each place such terms appear. 

(5) In a case under Title 11 of the United 
States Code or of insolvency proceedings, 
the lien imposed under subsection (a) shall 
be treated in the same manner as a tax due 
and owing to the United States for purposes 
of Title 11 of the United States Code or sec- 
tion 3466 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 
191). 

(6) For purposes of applying section 
6323(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to determine the priority between the 
lien imposed under paragraph (2), the lien 
imposed by section 4068 of this Act, and a 
Federal tax lien, each lien shall be treated 
as a judgment lien arising as of the time 
notice of such lien is filed. 

„) In the case of a lien arising under 
paragraphs (1) and (2) with respect to a 
composite single-employer plan, the amount 
of the lien shall be allocated among contrib- 
uting employers in accordance with a frac- 
tion, the numerator of which is the contri- 
butions required under the plan from each 
employer for the plan year for which the 
waiver is granted and the denominator of 
which is the total contribution required 
under the plan from all employers for the 
plan year for which the waiver is granted. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
make available to the corporation, upon re- 
quest, any information, documents, returns, 
or other items in the possession of the Sec- 
retary relating to plans with respect to 
which a waiver is requested under section 
303 or 304 of this Act or under section 412 
(d) or (e) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 that the corporation considers neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of subsec- 
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tion (a). Any such information, document, 
return, or other item so made available to 
the corporation shall be subject to the same 
rules governing confidentiality and disclo- 
sure with respect to such information, docu- 
ment, return, or other item as apply thereto 
under section 6103 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

(dx) The plan administrator shall, at 
the direction of the corporation, perfect and 
file notice of the lien imposed by this sec- 
tion and shall file such reports with the cor- 
poration as may be required in regulations 
issued by the corporation, and 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the corporation shall have 
the power and the authority to do any acts 
required of the plan administrator with re- 
spect to the lien.“. 

SEC. 8. TERMINATION OF INSUFFICIENT PLANS. 

(a) Section 4041(c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(ex) For plans other than composite 
single-employer plans, if, within such 90-day 
period referred to in subsection (a), the cor- 
poration finds that it is unable to determine 
that, if the assets are allocated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 4044, the 
assets held under the plan are sufficient to 
discharge when due all obligations of the 
plan with respect to basic benefits, it shall 
notify the plan administrator within such 
90 day period of that finding, and, except as 
provided in subsection (g), the proposed ter- 
mination shall not be effective and the plan 
sponsor shall continue to maintain the plan 
as if no notice had been filed under subsec- 
tion (a). Nothing in this section shall pre- 
clude a plan sponsor from taking other 
action with respect to the accrual of bene- 
fits under a plan that is not inconsistent 
with section 203 and 204 of title I and sec- 
tion 411 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

“(2MA) For composite single-employer 
plans, if within such 90 day period referred 
to in subsection (a), the corporation finds it 
is unable to determine that, if the assets of 
the plan are allocated in accordance with 
the provisions of section 4044, the assets 
held under the plan are sufficient to dis- 
charge when due all obligations of the plan 
with respect to basic benefits, it shall notify 
the plan administrator within such 90-day 
period of that finding. When the corpora- 
tion issues a notice under this paragraph, it 
shall commence proceeding in accordance 
with the provisions of section 4042. Upon re- 
ceiving a notice under this subsection, the 
plan administrator shall refrain from taking 
any action under the proposed termination. 

(B) Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), 
the corporation may prescribe regulations 
under which composite plans are treated in 
a manner consistent with paragraph (1).”. 

(b) Section 4041 is amended by adding 
thereto new subsections (g) and (h) to read 
as follows: 

“(g) Termination is effective for a plan to 
which subsection (c)(1) applies if the corpo- 
ration— 

“(1) finds that the plan sponsor maintain- 
ing the plan has proved to the corporation 
that it is unlikely to pay its debts as they 
mature and it will be unable to continue in 
business if its contribution obligations to 
the pension plan are not terminated; and 

(2) will receive, on a date and in a form 
acceptable to the corporation, including but 
not limited to cash, debt instruments, collat- 
eralized notes, bonds or other security, 

“(A) the amount of all contributions with 
interest becoming due the plan, including 
those for which waivers had been granted 
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under sections 303 or 304 of Title I of this 
Act, or sections 412 (d) or (e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code and all contributions due 
after the filing of a petition under Title 11, 
U.S. Code (or a similar law of any state or 
Political subdivision of a state); and 

“(B) an amount equal to the lesser of the 
value of the unfunded guaranteed benefits 
under the plan on the date of plan termina- 
tion or 30 percent of the net worth of the 
employer; and 

“(3) finds that it is reasonably assured, 
taking into account such facts and circum- 
stances that the corporation determines to 
be relevant including the interests of the 
employees, employer and the corporation, 
that, if the plan sponsor continues in busi- 
ness, the corporation will collect on or after 
the date of termination through an interest 
in the future profits of the employer, an 
amount equal to the excess, if any, of the 
value of the unfunded guaranteed benefits 
on the date of plan termination over 30 per- 
cent of the employer's net worth, as well as 
any costs incident to terminating the plan 
under this paragraph. 

4) For purposes of this section, the net 
worth of an employer shall be determined in 
accordance with sections 4062(b)(2) and 
4062(c). 

(5) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this section, a termination which occurs 
as a result of the complete liquidation of a 
plan sponsor shall be effective if the corpo- 
ration determines that it will receive on a 
date and in a form acceptable to the corpo- 
ration, an amount equal to the lesser of the 
value of the unfunded guaranteed benefits 
under the plan of the date of plan termina- 
tion or 30 percent of the net worth of the 
employer, determined in accordance with 
sections 4062(b)(2) and 4062(c). 

“(h) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of actions 
brought to review the actions of the corpo- 
rations under subsection (g). In any such 
action, the court shall review the record and 
remand any action found to be 

“(1) arbitrary, capricious, an abuse of dis- 
cretion, or otherwise not in accordance with 
law; 

2) taken without procedures required by 
law, rule, or regulation having been fol- 
lowed; or 

(3) unsupported by substantial evi- 
dence.“ 

(c) Section 4062 0b) is amended by insert - 
ing, after the word corporation,“ in the 
first sentence thereof, the phrase except as 
otherwise provided in section 404108)“. 

SEC. 9. CONTINGENT LIABILITY. 

(a) Title IV is amended by inserting after 
section 4064 (29 U.S.C. 1364) the following 
new section 4064 A: 


“LIABILITY FOLLOWING CERTAIN CHANGES UN- 
DERGONE BY CERTAIN PERSONS IN RELATION 
TO SINGLE-EMPLOYER PLANS OTHER THAN 
COMPOSITE SINGLE-EMPLOYER PLANS 


“Sec. 4064A. (a1) Except as provided in 
subsection (c) and (e), a person whose obli- 
gation with respect to benefits under a 
single-employer plan (other than a compos- 
ite single-employer plan) is changed as de- 
fined in subsection (b) after the [effective 
date] is jointly and severally liable under 
this section if a single-employer plan provid- 
ing the benefits with respect to which the 
change occurred terminates before the end 
of the tenth year following the date on 
which the change occurred. 

“(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1), the 
corporation may prescribe regulations under 
which composite plans are treated in a 
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manner consistent with other single-em- 
ployer plans. 

“(b) There is a change in the obligation of 
a person with respect to benefits in the cir- 
cumstances and to the extent described in 
paragraphs (1) through (3). 

(1) In any case in which the liability for 
some or all of the benefits under a plan is 
assumed by another plan, there is a change 
in the obligation of the contributing spon- 
sor of the first plan and of all persons in the 
same control group as the contributing 
sponsor as of the date of the change with 
respect to the benefits for which the liabil- 
ity was assumed by the second plan, unless 
the contributing sponsor of the first plan is 
also a contributing sponsor of the second 
plan. 

2) In any case in which a person ceases 
to be a contributing sponsor with respect to 
a plan, there is a change in the obligation of 
the person and all members of the same 
control group as the person as of the date of 
the change with respect to benefits covered 
under the plan, however, there shall be no 
change with respect to such a member of 
the same control group as the person who 
ceased to be a contributing sponsor with re- 
spect to the plan, if such a member is a con- 
tributing sponsor or in common control with 
a contributing sponsor to the plan after the 
cessation. 

(3) In any case in which a person ceases 
to be a member of a control group, there is a 
change in the obligation of that person with 
respect to benefits under any plan for which 
other members of the control group are con- 
tributing sponsors, and there is a change in 
the obligation of such other members with 
respect to benefits for which the person 
that ceased to be a member continues to be 
a contributing sponsor after the cessation. 

“(c) This section shall not apply to any 
person in connection with a plan termina- 
tion if the person is liable under section 
4062 in connection with the termination. 

(d) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the liability of any person under this 
section with respect to termination de- 
scribed in subsection (a) is the aggregate 
amount of liability to the corporation in- 
curred by the corporation with respect to 
the plan under section 4062(b), less any 
amounts collected (exclusive of promissory 
notes, obligations, securities and other debt 
instruments) by the corporation in satisfac- 
tion of that liability during the 90-day 
period following the date of the corpora- 
tion's determination of liability (or the 
court’s determination, in the case of a court 
proceeding); except that such 90-day period 
may be extended to a 180-day period by the 
court in a court proceeding to determine li- 
ability under this section. Upon receipt of 
payment of all liability imposed by this 
title, the corporation shall transfer all 
rights and ownership under any debt instru- 
ments evidencing the liability, to the per- 
sons liable under this section who have paid 
amounts due under this section, to the 
extent retention by the corporation of such 
instruments is not necessary to satisfy such 
liability under section 4062(b). Any person 
liable under this section when such rights 
and ownership are transferred shall succeed 
to the claims and all rights and ownership 
interest under any debt instrument or con- 
tractual agreement of the corporation 
against any person liable under section 4062 
to the extent such claims, if paid, would 
have reduced the liability of such person 
under this section. 

“(2) If a person liable under this section 
demonstrates that the amount of unfunded 
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guaranteed benefits with respect to which 
the change occurred on the date of the 
change is less than the amount determined 
under paragraph (1), the liability of such 
person shall not exceed the lower amount. 

“(3) A person liable under this section 
may pay the liability imposed under para- 
graphs (1) or (2) by amortizing the amount 
in equal annual installments over a period 
not to exceed 15 years, in accordance with 
regulations promulgated by the corporation. 

“(4) If a person liable under this section 
demonstrates to the corporation that pay- 
ment of the liability imposed by this section 
will prevent it from being able to pay its 
debts as they mature and from being able to 
continue in business, the corporation shall 
have the authority to structure the debt re- 
payment in a manner not inconsistent with 
sections 4041(g)(1)(B) (ii) and (iii), and shall 
treat such person no differently than the 
person would have been treated at the time 
of the change had such person applied to 
the corporation for termination of the plan 
at the time of the change. 

(e) This section shall not apply to a 
person described in subsection (a) if: 

“(1) the amount of unfunded vested bene- 
fits with respect to which the change oc- 
curred is less than $500,000 as of the date of 
the change; or 

“(2) under regulations which shall be pre- 
scribed by the corporation, the change does 
not increase the risk of loss to the corpora- 
tion with respect to the plan. Such regula- 
tions shall set forth specific tests which an 
employer can use to demonstrate whether 
any such increased risk of loss exists based 
on analyses of assets, income and net worth 
of the person who is the plan sponsor after 
the change in relation to the value of the 
unfunded vested benefits on the date of the 
change, and the ability of the person who is 
the plan sponsor after the change to main- 
tain the plan. 

“(f) If a principal purpose of any transac- 
tion is to evade or avoid liability under this 
section or section 4062, this section and sec- 
tion 4062 shall be applied (and liability shall 
be determined and collected) without regard 
to such transaction.” 

“(g) For purposes to this section, the fol- 
lowing rules apply in the case of the certain 
corporate reorganizations. 

“(1) If a person ceases to exist by reason 
of a reorganization which involves a mere 
change in identity, form, or place of organi- 
zation, however effected, a successor corpo- 
ration resulting from such reorganization 
shall be treated as the person to whom this 
section applies. 

“(2) If a person ceases to exist by reason 
of liquidation into a parent corporation, the 
parent corporation shall be treated as the 
person to whom this section applies. 

(3) If a person ceases to exist by reason 
of a merger, consolidation, or division, the 
successor corporation or corporations shall 
be treated as the person to whom this sec- 
tion applies.“ 

SEC. 10. REQUIRED ACTIONS OF THE CORPORA- 
TION. 

(a) Within two years after the date of en- 
actment the corporation shall submit to the 
Congress a report that identifies alterna- 
tives for performing some or all of the cor- 
poration’s functions in the private sector. 

(b) Within two years after the date of en- 
actment the corporation: 

(1) shall submit to the Congress for ap- 
proval in accordance with section 4006(a)(4) 
and (bi) alternative schedules of premium 
rates and bases for the application of those 
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rates, for basic benefits guaranteed by it 
under section 4022. Such premium rates 
shall be based in whole or in part on the 
risks insured by the corporation in each 
plan; or 

(2) shall submit a report to the Congress 
which identifies such alternatives and ex- 
plains why their use is not feasible. 

SEC. 11. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The provisions of this Act shall be effec- 
tive on [insert date] except that the amend- 
ments made by section 6 of this act shall be 
effective for plan years commencing after 
December 31, 1982. 

SEC. 12. AMENDMENTS TO THE TABLE OF CON- 
TENTS. 


Section 1 of the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act of 1974, as amended, is 
amended by— 

(1) Adding after section 4009“ the follow- 
ing new section 4010: 

“Sec. 4010. Corporation may set Terms and 
Conditions for Variance from 
Minimum Funding Standard” 

(2) Adding after section 4064“, the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 4064A. Liability Following Certain 
Changes Undergone by Certain 
Persons in Relation to Single- 
Employer Plans Other than 
Composite Single-Employer 
Plans” 


EXPLANATION OF THE SINGLE-EMPLOYER BILL 


Section 1 contains a short title and section 
2 contains a table of contents. Section 3 con- 
tains the findings and declaration of policy. 

Section 4 specifies that any amendment to 
a section or other provision in the bill is an 
amendment to a section or other provision 
of Title IV of ERISA, as amended. 

Section 5 adds the following new defini- 
tions: 

(1) a definition of plan sponsor, which 
with respect to a single-employer plan refer- 
ences the definition in Title I of ERISA, sec- 
tion 3(16)(B); 

(2) a definition of contributing sponsor 
which is designed to identify which business 
or businesses in a common controlled group 
of corporations is the sponsor that is main- 
taining the pension plan; 

(3) a revised definition of control group; 

(4) a definition of single-employer plan, 
which is defined as any plan which is not a 
multiemployer plan; 

(5) a definition of composite single-em- 
ployer plan, which is defined as a single-em- 
ployer plan that has two or more unaffili- 
ated contributing sponsors, i.e., there are at 
least two sponsors to the plan which are not 
in the same control group; 

(6) a definition of the amount of unfund- 
ed guaranteed benefits; and which is defined 
as the difference between the actuarial 
present value of guaranteed benefits and 
the current value of plan assets allocated to 
those benefits. This definition is substan- 
tially the same as the definition in existing 
law. 

Section 6 amends existing law to increase 
the annual premium paid by single-employ- 
er pension plans from $2.60 per participant 
to $6.00 per participant for plan years begin- 
ning on or after January 1, 1983. 

FUNDING WAIVERS 


Section 7 adds a new section 4010 to Title 
IV, which gives the Pension Benefit Guar- 
anty Corporation the authority to place 
conditions on funding waivers designed to 
assure collection by the pension plan of the 
waived amounts. The section also provides 
that when a funding waiver is granted a lien 
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arises on behalf of the plan for the waived 
amount. The lien is treated the same as an 
employer liability lien under section 4068(c) 
of existing law. Subsection (b) provides that 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall make 
available to the PBGC all of the informa- 
tion that it gets with respect to a funding 
waiver request and applies to the PBGC the 
rules of confidentiality and disclosure that 
apply to the Internal Revenue Service 
under section 6103 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 


INSURABLE EVENT 


Section 8 substitutes a new Section 
4041(c1) and (2) for existing Section 
4041(c), and adds two new subsections, (g) 
and (h), that change the procedures applica- 
ble to terminating pension plans which do 
not have sufficient assets to pay all guaran- 
teed benefits. 

Section 4041(c) currently provides that a 
plan which is insufficient to provide guaran- 
teed benefits shall be notified of that fact 
by the PBGC within ninety days after a 
notice of intent to terminate is filed with 
the PBGC. Thereafter, termination pro- 
ceeds as specified in section 4042, which is 
not being amended. Under the revised bill 
paragraph (1) of Subsection 40410) would 
provide that a single-employer plan (other 
than a composite plan) which is determined 
by the PBGC to have insufficient assets to 
provide guaranteed benefits is not terminat- 
ed and shall continue to be maintained as 
an ongoing plan unless terminated in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of new Subsec- 
tion (g). The reference to “composite plans” 
in Subsection (e) is included to exclude 
them from the insurable event procedures, 
primarily for simplicity. Paragraph (2) of 
subsection 4041(c) then specifies that com- 
posite plans terminate as under current law 
regardless of whether they are sufficient or 
insufficient to pay guaranteed benefits. Jus- 
tification for continuing present law with 
respect to composite plans stems from the 
fact that no abuses in that area have oc- 
curred. 

No change in the law is proposed with re- 
spect to sufficient plans which continue to 
be governed by Section 4041(b) which is not 
being amended. 

The new Subsection (g) is the key section 
of the insurable event changes. It would 
provide that termination is effective for a 
pension plan only if the PBGC finds that 
the plan sponsor maintaining the plan has 
proved that it would be forced out of busi- 
ness if its contribution obligations to the 
pension plan are not terminated. The PBGC 
is also required to find, as a condition of ter- 
mination, that it is reasonably assured that 
if the plan sponsor continues in business, 
PBGC will collect the following amounts: 

(1) 30 percent of the net worth of the em- 
ployer; 

(2) the amount of all contributions with 
interest on those contributions that were 
due to the plan prior to termination, includ- 
ing waived funding deficiencies; and 

(3) taking into account the best interests 
of employees, the employer and the corpo- 
ration, and if the plan sponsor continues in 
business, any difference between the 
amounts under items 1 and 2 and the un- 
funded guaranteed benefits through an in- 
terest in the future profits of the employer. 
Plans terminating as a result of the com- 
plete liquidation of the plan sponsor will be 
accepted by the corporation if the corpora- 
tion is assured that it will receive the lesser 
of 30 percent of net worth or the value of 
the unfunded guaranteed benefits under the 
plan. This section further provides that 
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amounts due PBGC under terms 1 and 2 are 
to be secured in some fashion. 

New Subsection 404(h) provides that 
PBGC determinations are reviewable by the 
District Court. The court shall remand to 
the Corporation for further proceedings any 
action found to be (1) arbitrary, capicious, 
an abuse of discretion; or otherwise not in 
accordance with law; (2) taken without pro- 
cedures required by law, rule, or regulation 
having been followed; or (3) unsupported by 
substantial evidence. 


TRANSFER RULES 


Section 9 adds new section 4064A to Title 
IV. It creates contingent liability for certain 
changes in a person’s obligation with re- 
spect to a pension plan. (The transfer rules 
do not cover composite plans.) The contin- 
gent liability extends for ten years following 
the change, as specified in Subsection (a). 

Subsection (b) outlines the circumstances 
in which a change in the obligation with re- 
spect to benefits occurs. Briefly stated, a 
change occurs under three different de- 
scribed circumstances and to the extend 
specified in paragraphs 1 through 3: 

Assumption of some or all of the benefits 
under one plan by other plan, except where 
the contributing sponsor of the first plan is 
also a contributing sponsor of the second 
plan. The change occurs with respect to the 
benefits for which the liability was assumed 
by the second plan. (See Example 1.) 

Cessation of any person as a contributing 
sponsor with respect to a plan. The change 
occurs with respect to benefits covered 
under the plan. (See Example 2.) 

Cessation of any person as a member of a 
control group. The change occurs with re- 
spect to benefits under any plan for which 
the person is a contributing sponsor after 
the change. (See Example 3.) 

Subsection (c) provides that, if a person is 
liable in connection with a plan termination 
under Section 4062 as the employer of the 
terminating plan, these transfer rules shall 
not apply to that person. The liability arises 
in the event of a plan termination within 
ten years after the change, if the PBGC at 
the time of plan termination is unable to re- 
cover the full underfunding of the plan for 
guaranteed benefits. The contingent liabil- 
ity under subsection (d) is for the difference 
between what PBGC recovers from the em- 
ployer maintaining the plan when it termi- 
nates and the underfunding for guaranteed 
benefits as of that date. However, such dif- 
ferences can be reduced if the person con- 
tingently liable demonstrates that the 
amount of underfunding for guaranteed 
benefits as of the date of the change is less 
than the amount of underfunding as of the 
date of the plan termination. In that event 
the liability is limited to the underfunding 
at the time of the change. Thus, if the con- 
tingently liable person establishes that im- 
mediately after the change the value of the 
assets of the plan that covers the benefits 
for which the change occurs equals or ex- 
ceeds the present value of those benefits 
guaranteed by PBGC, the contingent liabil- 
ity is zero. Also, there is no contingent li- 
ability under subsection (e) if: 

(1) immediately after the change the dif- 
ference between the value of the vested ben- 
efits and the value of assets with respect to 
which the change occurs is less than 
$500,000; or 

(2) the change does not increase the risk 
of loss of PBGC with respect to the plan, 
which will be determined under regulations 
that PBGC is required to issue. 
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Paragraph 3 of Subsection (d) provides 
that liability imposed by this section may be 
amortized in equal annual installments over 
fifteen years. Paragraph 4 of Subsection (d) 
provides that if a person liable under this 
section demonstrates that payment of the li- 
ability will prevent it from being able to 
continue in business, the Corporation shall 
have the authority to structure the pay- 
ment in a manner not inconsistent with Sec- 
tion 4041(g) discussed above under Insur- 
able Event. Under this paragraph a person 
transferring liabilities with respect to a plan 
will have no greater liability than it would 
have had had it terminated the plan on the 
date of the transfer. 

Subsection (f) provides that if a principal 
purpose of any transaction is to evade or 
avoid liability under this section or Section 
4062, such section shall be applied without 
regard to the transaction. The transfer rules 
are illustrated in the examples below. 

Example 1—Transfer of Pension Liabilities 


Corporation A sells one of its divisions to 
Corporation Z, and transfers the assets and 
liabilities for the division’s employees from 
the Corp. A pension plan to a new pension 
plan established by Corp. Z. The value of 
the vested benefits transferred is $10 mil- 
lion, of which $9 million is guaranteed as of 
the date of the transfer. The value of assets 
transferred is $5 million. Seven years after 
the transfer Corp. Z is liquidated. At that 
time the plan is underfunded for guaran- 
teed benefits by $10 million and PBGC re- 
covers $8 million from Corp. Z. Corp. A's li- 
ability is the lesser of PBGC's loss before 
contingent liability of $2 million ($10 mil- 
lion underfunding minus $8 million recover 
from Z) or $3 million, the underfunding for 
guaranteed benefits at the time of the 
transfer. If PBGC had collected only $6 mil- 
lion from Corp. Z. Corp. A's contingent li- 
ability would have been limited to $3 mil- 
lion, the unfunded guaranteed benefits as of 
the date of the transfer, and PBGC would 
have absorbed a $1 million loss ($10 million 
underfunding minus $6 million from Z and 
$3 million from A). 

Example 2—Ceasing to be a Contributing 

Sponsor 

Corp. B is a subisidary of Corp. A. Both 
contribute to the AB pension plan. The 
stock of Corp. B is distributed to Corp. A's 
shareholders and Corp. B ceases participa- 
tion in plan AB. Corp. A then goes bankrupt 
causing the termination of plan AB. Corp. B 
is contingently liable for any unfunded ben- 
efits in plan AB for which PBGC does not 
recover from Corp. A. The liability is deter- 
mined the same way as in Example 1. 

Assume that instead of Corp. B’s stock 
being distributed to Corp. A's shareholders, 
it is purchased by Corp. Z. Upon the termi- 
nation of plan AB only Corp. B would be 
liable, not Corp. Z, unless Corp. Z and Corp. 
B had merged. The reason is that a change 
occurred with respect to benefits under Plan 
AB only for Corp. B when it ceased to be a 
contributing sponsor. Since Corp. Z was 
never a contributing sponsor to Plan AB, it 
did not suffer a change in its obligations 
with respect to that plan. However, if Corp. 
B and Corp. Z merge, then the merged 
entity succeeds to Corp. B’s contingent li- 
ability under section 4064A(f). 

Example 3—Control Group Split-Up 


Corp. A and Corp. B are both owned by 
Corp. C and each corporation maintains a 
separate pension plan for its own employ- 
ees. The stock of Corp. A and Corp. B is dis- 
tributed to Corp. C’s shareholders so that 
these are now three separate unaffiliated 
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corporations. Assume Corp. A's pension plan 
has less than $500,000 in unfunded vested 
benefits, but Corp. B’s and Corp. C’s pen- 
sion plans have $1 million and $2 million in 
unfunded guaranteed benefits respectively. 
If Corp. A’s plan terminates, neither Corp. 
B nor Corp. C is contingently liable because 
of the $500,000 rule. But, if Corp. B's or 
Corp. C's pension plans terminate, the other 
two corporations, including Corp. A, would 
have contingent liability. This result is the 
same as if the split-up of the control group 
had not occurred, because, under existing 
law, when a plan terminates all members of 
the same control group as the contributing 
sponsor to the terminating plan are jointly 
and severally liable under section 4062. 

Example 4—Sale of Assets with no Pension 

Liabilities Transferred 

Corp. A sells the assets of division 1 to 
Corp. Z but transfers no pension liabilities. 
There is no contingent liability because 
there has been no change in the obligation 
of A with respect to benefits under any 
plan. However, if owners of Corp. A set up a 
new Corp. Z that assumes all A’s assets and 
liabilities except for the pension plan, leav- 
ing Corp. A a shell with the pension plan 
which is then liquidated, Corp. Z would be 
liable under 4064A(f), which creates liability 
if a principal purpose of a transaction is to 
aviod liability under Title IV. 

Section 10 of the bill requires the Corpo- 
ration to submit to Congress, within 2 years 
after enactment, a report that identifies al- 
ternatives for performing some or all of 
PBGC's functions in the private sector. In 
addition, the PBGC is required to submit to 
the Congress for its approval within two 
years after enactment, an alternative sched- 
ule of premium rates which would be based 
on risk, or to submit a report explaining to 
the Congress why a risk-related premium 
structure is not feasible. 

Section 11 provides that the provisions of 
the Act are effective as of the date of enact- 
ment, except that the premium increase is 
effective as January 1, 1983. 

Section 12 amends the statute's table of 
contents. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
SECRETARY OF LABOR, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1983. 
Hon. Don NICKLEs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR NICKLES: The Administra- 
tion is deeply concerned with the problems 
of single employer pension plan termination 
and is hopeful that appropriate legislation 
to resolve these difficult problems can be 
achieved in the near future. I am pleased to 
present to you the Administration’s views 
on the major issues involved in single em- 
ployer pension legislation. We believe that 
the following recommendations can be the 
basis for a simple, constructive approach to 
the problem. 

(1) The insurable event 


Under present law an employer may vol- 
untarily terminate its pension plan at any 
time. If the firm's assets are insufficient to 
pay its guaranteed benefits, the PBGC be- 
comes the trustee of the plan and pays the 
guaranteed benefits. The PBGC has a claim 
against the employer for any underfunding, 
but the maximum amount of PBGC’s claim 
is limited to 30 percent of the employer's 
net worth. 

RECOMMENDATION 


Plan termination should continue to be 
the insurable event. Employers with ade- 
quately funded plans may still terminate at 
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any time or freeze“ plans as under current 
IRS rules. 

Amend the current law to prohibit insuffi- 
cient plans to terminate except under the 
following rules: 

(1) The PBGC would be given the power 
to allow an employer to terminate such 
plans only if the employer proves to the 
PBGC that its creditors would force it out 
of business if the obligation of the employer 
to the pension plan cannot be restructured 
and if such termination is in the best inter- 
ests of employees, the employer and the 
PBGC. 

(2) The PBGC, upon agreeing to a termi- 
nation, would receive a lien for 30 percent of 
the employer’s net worth and for any hard- 
ship waivers for which they did not already 
have a lien (but not to exceed the amount of 
unfunded guaranteed benefits). 

(3) Upon terminating, the employer would 
be liable for the unfunded guaranteed bene- 
fits (not to exceed 30% of net worth). The 
PBGC would be able to negotiate the struc- 
ture of the employer's debt to the PBGC, 
including future liens. It should also be able 
to accept a profit interest for part of the 
debt. If the employer and the PBGC cannot 
agree, the employer would be able to go to 
court to seek review of the settlement pro- 
posed by the PBGC. 


(2) Creditor status 


PBGC now has a claim against the em- 
ployer for up to 30 percent of net worth for 
the amount by which guaranteed benefits 
exceed the plan’s assets. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Maintain the present law. 
(3) Transfer liability 

Under present law, liability to the PBGC 
for unfunded guaranteed pension benefits is 
attributable only to the employer maintain- 
ing the pension plan on the date of plan ter- 
mination. This means that some employers 
have been able to shift responsibility for 
their pension promises to the PBGC by 
transferring their pension liabilities to a 
weak employer who then terminates and 
leaves PBGC with the unfunded liabilities. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Title IV should be changed in a way that 
an employer who transfers a business is con- 
tingently liable for 10 years. This means 
that if the transferee has inadequate net 
worth, the transferor is liable for the differ- 
ence. 

We also recommend two exceptions to this 
contingent liability: (1) if the unfunded 
vested liabilities of the plan transferred are 
less than $500,000 at the time of the trans- 
fer, the transferor would have no contin- 
gent liabilities regardless of the transferor's 
size, and (2) PBGC would promulgate regu- 
lations eliminating or reducing the transfer- 
ors’ contingent liabilities when such an 
action does not increase risk of the PBGC. 
(For example, when the transferee is finan- 
cially “stronger” than the transferor.) 

We also recommend that the liability of 
the transferor (upon a transferee’s termina- 
tion of a transferred plan) be equal to the 
amount of the unfunded guaranteed bene- 
fits of the plan at the time of the transfer, 
less amounts collected from the transferee 
upon termination. Finally, we recommend 
that transferors amortize over 15 years the 
unfunded guaranteed benefits in excess of 
amounts collected from transferees upon 
plan termination. 
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(4) Minimum funding waivers 


ERISA permits the Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) to waive all or part of the 
minimum funding requirements for a year 
and to require instead that the waived 
amount be amortized over 15 years. IRS 
now has complete discretion to waive the 
minimum funding requirements, however 
PBGC inherits these waivers as liabilities if 
the employer later terminates the plan. 

RECOMMENDATION 


Amend Title IV so that IRS and the 
PBGC share authority over the hardship 
waiver. The IRS would retain the authority 
to grant a waiver but PBGC should be al- 
lowed to place conditions on the waiver, 
such as a lien for the PBGC. 

(5) Privatization 


There are increasing reasons to question 
whether the insurance programs performed 
by the PBGC should be retained in the 
public sector. It may be more efficient for 
the functions of the PBGC to be absorbed 
by the private insurance industry after 
elimination of the existing PBGC deficit. 

RECOMMENDATION 


Propose a congressionally mandated feasi- 
bility study of privatization. The study 
should be completed within two year. 

(6) Premium structure 


With each premium increase, the flat rate 
premium becomes increasingly more inequi- 
table for employers with well-funded plans. 

RECOMMENDATION 


Amend Title IV of ERISA so that PBGC 
extends its present study of a variable pre- 
mium structure. The study would be com- 
pleted within two years. At that point a 
report would be made to Congress that sug- 
gests a specific variable rate structure and 
its feasibility and desirability. 

I hope that the preceding discussion of 
the issues relating to single employer pen- 
sion legislation will assist you in your ef- 
forts to produce legislation in this area. The 
Administration is hoping that legislative 
action will proceed as soon as possible so 
that the current problems of single employ- 
er plan termination can be resolved. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND J. DONOVAN. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
SECRETARY OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1983. 
Hon. DONALD L. NICKLEs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: On March 9, 1983, I 
sent you a letter discussing the Administra- 
tion's views on single employer pension plan 
termination insurance legislation. The letter 
outlined detailed rules to deal with the com- 
plex and troublesome issues that arise in 
this area. We understand that the discus- 
sion of the liability of a terminating employ- 
er of an insufficient plan on page two of our 
letter (paragraph (3) under the first recom- 
mendation) may have caused some confu- 
sion regarding application of the 30 percent 
of net worth limit. 

As we indicated, an employer who termi- 
nates his plan upon agreement with the 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 
(PBGC) is liable for the full unfunded guar- 
anteed benefits. This is true whether or not 
the unfunded benefits exceed 30 percent of 
the employer’s net worth. The intent of the 
Administration’s recommendation is to 
allow the PBGC to collect from an ongoing 
employer 30 percent of net worth as em- 
ployer liability and unpaid contributions as 
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under current law; in addition, however, the 
PBGC would be able to negotiate a profits 
interest for any remaining unfunded guar- 
anteed benefits. Thus, the phrase (not to 
exceed 30 percent of net worth)“ should be 
deleted from the referenced paragraph. We 
hope this clears up any confusion over this 
issue. 

We would also note that the Administra- 
tion continues to believe, as it did last Con- 
gress, that a premium increase to $6 for 
plan years commencing on or after January 
1, 1983, is essential for the PBGC to elimi- 
nate its $333 million deficit in a reasonable 
period of time and become funded in a fis- 
cally prudent manner. Any bill amending 
the single employer termination insurance 
provisions must include such an increase. 

We look forward to working with you to 
remedy the problems faced by the single 
employer termination insurance program. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND J. Donovan.@ 


By Mr. PRESSLER: 

S.J. Res. 95. A joint resolution de- 
claring the support of the United 
States Soccer Federation to bring the 
World Cup to the United States in 
1986, designating the Secretary of 
Commerce as the official representa- 
tive of the U.S. Government to the 
Federation Internationale de Football 
Association, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science 
and Transportation. 

1986 WORLD CUP SOCCER TOURNAMENT 
Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
am today introducing a joint resolu- 
tion regarding the 1986 World Cup 
soccer tournament. This resolution is 
similar to one I introduced earlier and 
which has been reported by the Com- 
merce Committee, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 69. However, in the interest of 
quick action on this matter I have de- 
cided to introduce a version of my 
original resolution which is identical 
to a corresponding House resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 219. The full 
House passed this resolution earlier in 
the week and we should be receiving it 
in the Senate shortly. 

My reason for expediting consider- 
ation of this resolution is that urgent 
efforts are being undertaken to con- 
vince the International Soccer Federa- 
tion that the United States would be a 
suitable host country for the 1986 
World Cup tournament. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Business, 
Trade and Tourism, I am in strong 
support of these efforts. 

Designation of the United States as 
host country would give a major boost 
to not only the development of soccer 
at all levels, but it would also be a 
major attraction for international 
travelers. As we have so often heard in 
testimony before my subcommittee, 
the economic and social benefits to the 
United States which stem from inter- 
national tourism cannot be over em- 
phasized. 

Tourism is now our second largest 
retail industry in the United States. It 
provides employment for over 6 mil- 
lion people and contributes many bil- 
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lions of tax dollars to local, State and 
Federal coffers. In addition, the ex- 
penditures of international travelers 
provide us with some $12 billion in for- 
eign trade income each year. This is 
our fourth largest single source of for- 
eign trade revenue. 

It is imperative that increased tour- 
ism be permitted to play an important 
part in our growing economic recov- 
ery. The 1984 World’s Fair in New Or- 
leans and the 1984 Olympics in Los 
Angeles will create thousands of jobs. 
The 1986 World Cup soccer tourna- 
ment has the potential to do the same. 
For this reason I stress the importance 
of our efforts to have the United 
States designated as host country for 
the event, and I ask my colleagues to 
join me in supporting this joint resolu- 
tion which lends additional substance 
to the claim of the United States that 
we would be a fitting and proper host 
for the tournament.e 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for him- 
self, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. HoLIII NS,. Mr. BOSCHWITZ, 
Mr. Sasser, Mr. Lucar, Mr. 
Witson, Mr. Domenicr, Mr. 
BENTSEN, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. PELL, Mr. COHEN, 
Mr. Hernz, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
Bumpers, Mr. Exon, Mr. 
Gorton, Mr. Boren, Mr. ARM- 
STRONG, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. 
RotH, Mr. DoLE, and Mr. 
LEAHY): 

S.J. Res. 96. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate August 1, 1983, as “Helsinki 
Human Rights Day“; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


HELSINKI HUMAN RIGHTS DAY 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
am privileged to introduce today a 
joint resolution that authorizes and 
requests the President of the United 
States to designate August 1, 1983, as 
“Helsinki Human Rights Day.” 

The purpose of this resolution is 
simple. It sets aside a specific day to 
recognize the plight of thousands of 
citizens, particularly in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, in their pur- 
suit of fundamental rights guaranteed 
by the Helsinki accords. Their cause is 
a significant one. We are all members 
of the human family, and so long as 
any member of that family does not 
enjoy full human dignity and rights, 
none of us is truly free. While men 
and women are oppressed in other 
lands, our freedom is only partial. But 
so long as we defend the freedom of 
all men, the tyranny under which they 
live is mitigated. 

In agreeing to the Helsinki accords, 
the signatory nations have acknowl- 
edged their adherence to the princi- 
ples of freedom. Not, perhaps, to the 
sophisticated modes of parliamentary 
democracy, but to the basic rights of 
citizens to emigrate, to be reunited 
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with their families and to enjoy at 
least the minimal respect by their gov- 
ernment of their individuality and per- 
sonal worth. In the contemporary 
world where governments seek the re- 
spect and recognition of other nations, 
this is the least we can demand. 

Soviet emigration policy, especially 
in the case of minorities, exemplifies 
the individual, cultural, and religious 
repression that the Soviet regime im- 
poses on many of its citizens. Because 
they have been denied the right to 
speak, the right to publish freely, the 
right to freedom of expression, and 
above all the right to freely practice 
their religion, many Soviet citizens 
have felt compelled to apply for emi- 
gration visas. However, the emigration 
process itself is demoralizing. It is un- 
predictable and arbitrary, and be- 
comes for many a futile, nightmarish 
experience. Applicants systematically 
are demoted or fired from their jobs, 
watched, followed, harassed, interro- 
gated, searched, silenced by being sent 
to psychiatric hospitals, and ultimate- 
ly imprisoned or banished to Siberia to 
hard labor camps. 

In recent years the rate of emigra- 
tion from the Soviet Union has dra- 
matically declined. For example, only 
2,688 Jews were allowed to emigrate in 
1982 as compared with 51,320 in 1979. 
These statistics are alarming and are 
in direct contravention to the Helsinki 
accords. 

We cannot, it is true, enforce the 
Helsinki agreement; it does not have 
the force of international law. But it is 
a moral document and we, as a free so- 
ciety, have an obligation to express 
our outrage and concern when individ- 
uals are continually harassed for no le- 
gitimate reason. 

By proclaiming August 1, 1983, the 
eighth anniversary of the signing of 
the Helsinki accords, as ‘Helsinki 
Human Rights Day,” we are reaffirm- 
ing our commitment to the principles 
upon which our own democracy was 
founded. We are sending a message to 
the signatory nations, particularly the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, that we 
expect them to live up their interna- 
tional agreements. 

Mr. President, I urge each Member 
of this body to let his commitment be 
known. As John Kennedy so eloquent- 
ly stated in his inaugural address: 

Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to assure 
the survivial and the success of liberty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the resolution be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 96 

Whereas August 1, 1983, will be the eighth 
anniversary of the signing of the Final Act 
of the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
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tion in Europe (hereafter in this preamble 
referred to as the “Helsinki Accords”); 

Whereas the Helsinki Accords express the 
desire of the participating States to “respect 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
including the freedom of thought, con- 
acience, religion or belief, for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or reli- 
gion”; 

Whereas the Helsinki Accords also express 
the commitment of the participating States 
to “facilitate freer movement and contacts, 
individually and collectively, whether pri- 
vately or officially, among persons, institu- 
tions and organizations of the participating 
States, and to contribute to the solution of 
the humanitarian problems that arise in 
that connection”; 

Whereas the Helsinki Accords specify that 
the participating States will deal in a posi- 
tive and humanitarian spirit with the appli- 
cations of persons who wish to be reunited 
with members of their family” and will 
“deal with applications in this field as expe- 
ditiously as possible“: 

Whereas the Helsinki Accords also state 
that the participating States will facilitate 
travel by citizens of such States for both 
personal and professional reasons and that 
for this purpose such States will simplify 
exit and entry procedures; 

Whereas the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, in agreeing to 
the Helsinki Accords, has acknowledged an 
adherence to the principles of freedom and 
to the basic human rights of citizens to emi- 
grate, to be reunited with their families, and 
to enjoy at least minimal governmental re- 
spect for their individuality and human 
worth; 

Whereas the Soviet Government has not 
fulfilled its commitment to the Helsinki Ac- 
cords by denying individuals inherent rights 
to freedom of religion, thought, conscience, 
and emigration; 

Whereas the governments of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites have increased the 
difficulties faced by citizens who wish to re- 
unite with family members in other coun- 
tries, resulting in a drastic decline in recent 
emigration figures; 

Whereas Jews, Ukrainians, Balts, Byelo- 
russians, Armenians, Georgians, and mem- 
bers of other nationalities in the Soviet 
Union are persecuted and often imprisoned 
for attempts to celebrate their national her- 
itage, to practice their religion, to express 
freely their opinions, to emigrate, or to 
monitor Soviet Government compliance 
with the provisions of the Helsinki Accords; 

Whereas the satellite nations of the 
Soviet Union have increased repression 
against labor union members, peace activ- 
ists, religious and political dissenters, and 
others desiring to emigrate; and 

Whereas the denial of fundamental rights 
by the Soviet Government is a threat to 
peace throughout the world: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That— 

(1) August 1, 1983, the eighth anniversary 
of the signing of the Final Act of the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, is designated as Helsinki Human 
Rights Day”; 

(2) the President is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation reasserting 
the American commitment to full imple- 
mentation of the human rights and humani- 
tarian provisions of the Helsinki Accords, 
urging all signatory nations, particularly 
the Soviet Union and its satellites, to abide 
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by their obligations under the Helsinki Ac- 
cords, and encouraging the people of the 
United States to join the President and Con- 
gress in observance of “Helsinki Human 
Rights Day” with appropriate programs, 
ceremonies, and activities; and 

(3) the President is further requested to 
continue his efforts to achieve full imple- 
mentation of the human rights and humani- 
tarian provisions of the Helsinki Accords by 
raising the issue of noncompliance with au- 
thorities of the Soviet Union and East Euro- 
pean countries at every available opportuni- 
ty. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate is di- 
rected to transmit copies of this joint reso- 
lution to the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Ambassadors of the thirty- 
four Helsinki signatory nations. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, August 1, 
1983, will be the eighth anniversary of 
the signing of the Final Act of the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, commonly known as 
the Helsinki Final Act. As a member 
and former Cochairman of the Com- 
mission on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (the Helsinki Commission), 
I am pleased to join Senator DECON- 
CINI in sponsoring this resolution to 
designate this day as “National 
Human Rights Day.” 

The Final Act was the culmination 
of nearly 2 years of negotiations be- 
tween the United States, Canada, the 
Soviet Union, and every European 
nation except Albania. While the act 
covers nearly every aspect of East- 
West relations—military security, 
trade and economic cooperation, scien- 
tific and cultural exchange the provi- 
sions that have received the most at- 
tention in the West and, sadly, the 
least implementation in the East, are 
those dealing with human rights and 
humanitarian issues. The 35 signato- 
ries agreed to respect human rights, to 
facilitate the freer movement of 
people, especially for family reunifica- 
tion and binational marriage, to dis- 
seminate information of all kinds, and 
to guarantee religious freedom. Yet, 
the Soviet Government imprisons 
human rights activists, denies Jews 
and others the right to join their rela- 
tives abroad, forces spouses to undergo 
life-threatening fasts in order to be re- 
united with their loved ones, jams 
Western radio broadcasts, and severely 
restricts the exercise of religious 
rights. Many of the Warsaw Pact na- 
tions, especially Czechoslovakia, Ro- 
mania, East Germany, and more re- 
cently, Poland—have followed the 
Soviet example of repression. 

As a founding member of the U.S. 
Helsinki Commission, I have had the 
opportunity to witness firsthand the 
expectations of the people of Europe, 
both East and West, that were gener- 
ated by the signing of the Final Act. 
Those expectations have not been 
fully realized and, tragically, in some 
cases, those hopes have been dashed 
completely. Nevertheless, we cannot 
abandon either the Helsinki process or 
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our own deep commitment to obtain 
basic human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for the people of the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. 

By designating August 1 as Nation- 
al Human Rights Day,” we can once 
again demonstrate our dedication to 
the Helsinki process and our support 
for the brave men and women such as 
Vaclav Havel, Anatoly Shcharansky, 
Ida Nudel, and Lech Walesa, to name 
only a few, who are struggling coura- 
geously and selflessly to force the 
Soviet and Eastern European govern- 
ments to fulfill obligations undertaken 
in the area of human rights. We can 
show that we will not stand by silently 
while the Soviet Union tries to halt 
Jewish emigration, while the Czecho- 
slovak Government persecutes Catho- 
lics who seek to practice their religion 
freely, while Romania imposes exorbi- 
tant exit taxes on would-be emigrants, 
and Poland continues to stamp out the 
spirit of Solidarity. We will speak out 
again and again until the Soviet Union 
and its Warsaw Pact allies fulfill their 
commitment on human rights and 
fundamental freedoms and come to 
understand that there can be no real 
peace or genuine security without re- 
spect for the rights of man. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 474 
At the request of Mr. CochRaN, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. DoMENICI) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 474, a bill to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to provide for the 
protection of Government witnesses in 

criminal proceedings. 


S. 508 
At the request of Mr. LAXALT, the 
name of the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 508, a bill to exempt entities receiv- 
ing financial assistance from the Rural 
Electrification Administration from 
fees under the Federal Land Policy 
and Management Act of 1976. 
S. 593 
At the request of Mr. Denton, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
593, a bill to amend the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act and the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act to permit distribu- 
tion of certain State-inspected meat 
and poultry products, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 654 
At the request of Mr. WALLop, the 
names of the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN) and the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Baucus) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 654, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
treat deductions for research and ex- 
perimental expenses attributable to 
activities conducted in the United 
States as allocable to income from 
sources within the United States. 
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8. 691 
At the request of Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
the name of the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MELCHER) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 691, a bill to amend title 
38, United States Code, to establish a 
new veterans’ educational assistance 
program and a veterans’ supplemental 
educational assistance program, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 746 
At the request of Mr. Percy, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. HEINZ) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 746, a bill to establish the Illi- 
nois and Michigan Canal National 
Heritage Corridor in the State of Ili- 
nois, and for other purposes. 
S. 764 
At the request of Mr. Warner, the 
names of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Baucus) and the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 764, a bill to 
assure the continued protection of the 
traveling public in the marketing of 
air transportation, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 843 
At the request of Mr. COCHRAN, the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. ZORINSKY) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 843, a bill to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make pay- 
ments to reimburse producers for the 
cost of applying approved conserva- 
tion practices to acreage diverted 
under an acreage limitation program 
for the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat, feed grains, upland cotton, rice, 
and soybeans. 
S. 905 
At the request of Mr. EAGLETON, the 
names of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy), the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CHILES), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. BINGAMAN) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 905, a 
bill entitled the “National Archives 
and Records Administration Act of 
1983.” 
S. 1018 
At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
the name of the Senator from Colora- 
do (Mr. HART) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1018, a bill to rename the 
Consolidated Space Operations Center 
in Colorado Springs the Jack Swigert 
Space Center.” 
S. 1025 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Srmpson) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1025, a bill to establish in the 
Federal Government a global foresight 
capability with respect to natural re- 
sources, the environment, and popula- 
tion; to establish a national population 
policy; to establish an interagency 
Council on Global Resources, Environ- 
ment, and Population, and for other 
purposes. 
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S. 1026 
At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
name of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Tsoncas) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1026, a bill to provide for 
national public improvements. 
S. 1121 
At the request of Mr. COCHRAN, the 
names of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. HecHT), the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MELCHER), the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. HELMS), and the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1121, a bill 
to repeal the national maximum speed 
limit for motor vehicles. 
S. 1171 
At the request of Mr. HEINZ, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. CocHRAN) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1171, a bill to authorize and 
direct construction of certain naviga- 
tion projects of critical national and 
regional importance, to provide jobs 
during construction, to foster and en- 
courage economic revitalization and 
increased employment opportunities 
through provision of efficient, eco- 
nomical, and dependable inland water- 
way transportation, and to provide for 
coordinated use and enhancement of 
the upper Mississippi River system. 
S. 1194 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
names of the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Syms) and the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. CHAFEE) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1194, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to en- 
courage the contribution of scientific 
equipment to elementary and second- 
ary schools and institutions of higher 
education and to foster university re- 
search and scientific training. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 61 
At the request of Mr. ANDREWS, the 
names of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER), the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. LEVIN), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECON- 
CINI), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Gorton), and the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 61, a joint resolution to 
designate the week of May 22, 1983, 
through May 28, 1983, as “National 
Digestive Diseases Awareness Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 68 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the 
name of the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
MURKOWSKI) was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 68, a joint 
resolution to authorize and request 
the President to designate July 16, 
1983, as “National Atomic Veterans’ 
Day.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 75 
At the request of Mr. Symms, the 
names of the Senator from Nevada 
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(Mr. LAXALT), the Senator from Arizo- 
na (Mr. DeConcrin1), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Gorton), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. DURENBERGER), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas), the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. Kasten), the 
Senator from Florida (Mrs. HAWKINS), 
and the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
BUMPERS) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 75, a joint res- 
olution to provide for the designation 
of June 12 through 18, 1983 as Na- 
tional Scleroderma Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 92 

At the request of Mrs. HAwKINs, the 
names of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CHILES), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. D'Amato), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. Boschwrrz), the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Moy- 
NIHAN), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HEFLIN), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Syms), the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. LEAHY), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. HELMS), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. LUGAR), 
and the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 92, a joint 
resolution designating the week begin- 
ning May 8, 1983, as Municipal 
Clerk’s Week.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 94 
At the request of Mr. MATTINGLY, 


the name of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcINnI) was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 94, 
a joint resolution to authorize and re- 
quest the President to designate May 
8, 1983, to June 19, 1983, as “Family 
Reunion Month.” 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 24 

At the request of Mrs. Hawkins, the 
names of the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. MurkowskI) and the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. WALLOP) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 24, a concurrent reso- 
lution expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress that the people of the United 
States should observe the month of 
May 1983 as Older Americans Month. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 30 

At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER) was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
30, a concurent resolution to reject the 
medicare cuts contained in the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal year 1984 budget. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 126 

At the request of Mr. WaLLop, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. NickLES) was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Resolution 126, a resolu- 
tion to express the sense of the Senate 
that the changes in the Federal estate 
tax laws made by the Economic Recov- 
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ery Tax Act of 1981 should not be 
modified. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 31—OPPOSING THE 
POLICY OF FORCED LABOR IN 
THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. ARMSTRONG submitted the 
following concurrent resolution, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


S. Con. Res. 31 


Whereas international law in this century 
has recognized that everyone has the right 
to liberty and security of person, and has re- 
peatedly condemned the use of forced or 
compulsory labor; 

Whereas on February 9, 1983, the United 
States Department of State documented 
that the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics operates the largest 
forced-labor system in the world, comprising 
some one thousand one hundred forced- 
labor camps, and that this system “gravely 
infringes internationally recognized funda- 
mental human rights”; 

Whereas the United States Department of 
State has estimated that the Soviet system 
“includes an estimated four million forced 
laborers, of whom at least ten thousand are 
considered to be political and religious pris- 
oners”; 

Whereas the International Commission on 
Human Rights, following a hearing in Bonn 
on November 18 and 19, 1982, concluded 
that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
“continues the deplorable practice of forced 
labor in manufacturing and construction 
projects” and that prisoners, “among them 
women and children, are forced to work 
under conditions of extreme hardship in- 
cluding malnutrition, inadequate shelter 
and clothing, and severe discipline“: 

Whereas for nearly thirty years the Inter- 
national Labor Organization has investigat- 
ed allegations concerning forced labor in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
that the Soviet authorities have refused to 
provide responses satisfactory to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization or to open 
their entire forced-labor system to impartial 
international investigation; 

Whereas through these repressive policies 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has 
failed to fulfill its solemn undertakings as a 
signatory of the Helsinki Accords, the 
United Nations Charter, the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, and Anti-Slavery 
Convention of 1926, as well as the Soviet 
Constitution; and 

Whereas the continued violations of 
human rights by the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, and in particular the use of 
forced labor, are factors that contribute to 
world tension and create concern about the 
validity of the international commitments 
of the Soviet Union: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring/, That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the policies of 
forced labor are morally reprehensible, and 
that the President, at every opportunity 
and in the strongest terms, should express 
to the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics the opposition of the 
United States to these reprehensible poli- 
cies, and that they cease these practices and 
honor the international commitments 
agreed upon. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 131—WAIV- 
ING SECTION 402(a) OF THE 
BUDGET ACT 


Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported the fol- 
lowing original resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on the 
Budget. 


S. Res. 131 

Resolved, That pursuant to section 402(c) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
the provisions of section 402(a) of such Act 
are waived with respect to the consideration 
of S. 639, the “Lebanon Emergency Assist- 
ance Act of 1983.“ a bill to authorize supple- 
mental assistance to aid Lebanon for fiscal 
year 1983. 

Such a waiver is necessary to allow the au- 
thorization of $150,000,000 in additional 
budget authority for fiscal year 1983, which 
will be available until expended, for the pur- 
pose of providing economic assistance to 
Lebanon for the rebuilding of its economy, 
and $1,000,000 for military training under 
the provisions of chapter 5 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act. The administration 
has requested an additional $151,000,000 in 
budget authority for this purpose. 

Compliance with section 402(a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 was not 
possible by May 15, 1982, because the cir- 
cumstances that required and enabled the 
funding did not exist at the time. 

The effect of defeating consideration of 
the supplemental authorization will be a 
disruption and delay of the United States 
assistance to Lebanon's reconstruction. 

The desired authorization will not delay 
the appropriations process and will need to 
be accommodated in a supplemental appro- 
priation. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 132—REC- 
OGNIZING SMALL BUSINESS 
WEEK 


Mr. BAKER (for Mr. WEICKER) (for 
himself, Mr. Nunn, Mr. ABpNoR, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Mr. Baucus, Mr. BENTSEN, 
Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. Boren, Mr. BOSCH- 
WITZ, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. BYRD, Mr. CHILES, Mr. 
CocHRAN, Mr. CoHEN, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. D'Amato, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. DoLE, Mr. Domenici, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. East, Mr. 
Forp, Mr. GARN, Mr. GLENN, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. Gorton, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
HatcH, Mrs. HAWKINS, Mr. HEFLIN, 
Mr. Hernz, Mr. HELMS, Mr. HOLLINGS, 
Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. 
Kasten, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG, Mr. LAXALT, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
Levin, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. McCiure, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. Mon- 
KOWSKI, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. Packwoop, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. Percy, Mr. PRESSLER, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. Pryor, Mr. 
QUAYLE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. RupMAN, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
Sasser, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. Tson- 
GAs, Mr. WaALLop, Mr. WILson, Mr. 
ZORINSKY, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. DANFORTH, 
and Mr. Exon) submitted the follow- 
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ing resolution, which was ordered 
placed on the calendar: 
S. Res. 132 

Whereas small and independent business- 
es represent 97 percent of all business in 
this country and are the driving force of the 
American economy and the mainstay of our 
free enterprise system; 

Whereas small business is responsible for 
creating most new employment opportuni- 
ties and accounts for approximately 40 per- 
cent of the gross national product; 

Whereas small businesses have substan- 
tially maintained employment levels during 
difficult economic conditions; 

Whereas small business originates 50 per- 
cent of all major innovations and new tech- 
nologies and brings these new innoviations 
to market quickly; 

Whereas the President has previously 
issued a proclamation designating the week 
of May 8, 1983, through May 14, 1983, as 
“Small Business Week“: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the Senate recognizes the 
achievements and contributions which small 
business men and women have made to 
American society, and urges the people of 
the United States and interested groups and 
organizations to observe the week of May 8, 
1983, through May 14, 1983, as Small Busi- 
ness Week” with appropriate programs, 
ceremonies, and activities. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 133—SUP- 
PORTING SOLIDARITY SUNDAY 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. MOYNIHAN) (for 
himself, Mr. D’Amato, Mr. Baucus, 
Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. Boren, Mr. BOSCH- 
WITz, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. COHEN, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. Drxon, Mr. DoE, Mr. 
GARN, Mr. GLENN, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
Hecut, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. HoLLINGs, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. LUGAR, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr. PELL, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
PRESSLER, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. QUAYLE, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. Syms, and Mr. Tsongas) submit- 
ted the following resolution, which 
was ordered placed on the calendar: 


S. Res. 133 


Whereas on May 22, 1983, the eighty-five 
constituent agencies of the Greater New 
York Conference on Soviet Jewry will spon- 
sor the twelfth annual Solidarity Sunday 
for Soviet Jewry” to reaffirm their resolve 
to secure freedom for Soviet Jews and belea- 
guered people everywhere; and 

Whereas Americans of all faiths will join 
with the Conference in myriad activities on 
that day in expression of their solidarity 
with the almost three million Jews in the 
Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the right to emigrate freely and 
to be reunited with their families abroad is 
being denied Jews and others in the Soviet 
Union; and 

Whereas the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations and the Hel- 
sinki Final Act clearly recognize those 
rights; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union has implemented restrictive measures 
sharply reducing the number of people per- 
mitted to emigrate, bringing Jewish emigra- 
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tion from the soviet Union to a virtual halt; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union is persecuting its Jewish citizens and 
denying them even those rights and privi- 
leges accorded other recognized religions in 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union discriminates against Jewish cultural 
activities by banning and suspending 
Hebrew and Jewish cultural classes, by 
threatening Hebrew teachers, and by intimi- 
dating all Soviet Jews who seek only to 
practice their religion; and 

Whereas leading Soviet Jewish activist 
and cultural figure, Mr. Anatoly Shchar- 
ansky, who was arrested in March of 1977 
and falsely charged with espionage and 
“anti-Soviet agitation”, continues to suffer 
exceptionally harsh treatment in Chistopol 
prison; and 

Whereas a virulent anti-Semitic campaign 
continues unabated in the Soviet press and 
Soviet Jews are increasingly deprived of oc- 
cupational and educational opportunities; 
and 

Whereas thousands of innocent jews and 
other persons, after applying to leave the 
Soviet Union, have been subjected to illegal 
induction into the armed forces, incarcer- 
ation in mental institutions, expulsion from 
school and constant surveillance and harass- 
ment; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union will not succeed in isolating Soviet 
Jews from their friends in the free world so 
long as those who cherish liberty continue 
to speak on behalf of beleaguered people ev- 
erywhere; and 

Whereas “Solidarity Sunday for Soviet 
Jewry” will serve as a vigorous expression of 
American determination to secure freedom 
for Soviet Jewish Prisoners of Conscience 
incarcerated solely because of their desire to 
emigrate, and veteran refuseniks who have 
awaited exit visas for as many as fourteen 
years; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union refuses to permit the free exercise of 
religious beliefs and cultural expression and 
also refuses to remove all obstacles to the 
free emigration of its Jewish citizens and 
others who wish to leave and live in other 
countries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that the Congress supports “Solidar- 
ity Sunday for Soviet Jewry” in an effort to 
achieve these goals and encourages Ameri- 
cans to participate. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


FIRST CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION ON THE BUDGET—FISCAL 
YEAR 1984 


HUDDLESTON AMENDMENT NO. 
1233 


Mr. HUDDLESTON proposed an 
amendment to the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 27) revising the con- 
gressional budget for the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1983 and set- 
ting forth the congressional budget for 
the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
years 1984, 1985, and 1986, as follows: 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 13 
by $250,000,000. 
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On page 3, increase the figure on line 19 
by $250,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 1 by 
$250,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 7 by 
$250,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 8 by 
$250,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 9 by 
$250,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 14 
by $250,000,000. 

On page 10, increase the figure on line 9 
by $250,000,000. 

On page 10, increase the figure on line 10 
by $250,000,000. 


METZENBAUM AMENDMENT NO. 
1234 


Mr. METZENBAUM (for himself, 
Mr. LEvIN, Mr. RIEGLE, and Mr. CRAN- 
STON) proposed an amendment to the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 27) 
supra, as follows: 


On page 3, increase the figure on 
by $480,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on 
by $1,070,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on 
by $1,690,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on 
by $1,730,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on 
by $1,000,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on 
by $2,120,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on 
by $3,290,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 
by $3,490,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on 
by $1,000,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 1 by 
$2,120,000,000. 

On page 4. increase the figure on line 2 by 
$3,290,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 3 by 
$3,490,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 6 by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 7 by 
$3,120,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 8 by 
$6,410,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 9 by 
$9,900,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 13 
by $1,000,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 14 
by $2,120,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 15 
by $3,290,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 16 
by $3,490,000,000. 

On page 19, increase the figure on line 2 
by $450,000,000. 

On page 19, increase the figure on line 3 
by $970,000,000. 

On page 19, increase the figure on line 10 
by $900,000,000. 

On page 19, increase the figure on line 11 
by $1,950,000,000. 

On page 19, increase the figure on line 18 
by $1,300,000,000. 

On page 19, increase the figure on line 19 
by $2,900,000,000. 

On page 20, increase the figure on line 2 
by $1,100,000,000. 

On page 20, increase the figure on line 3 
by $2,860,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 6 
by $30,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 7 
by $30,000,000. 


line 12 
line 
line 
line 
line 
line 


line 


line 25 
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On page 25, increase the figure on line 11 
by $170,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 12 
by $170,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 17 
by $390,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 18 
by $390,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 23 
by $630,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 24 
by $630,000,000. 

On page 28, insert before the period on 
line 8 a comma and “except that the Senate 
Committee on Finance and the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means shall not submit 
recommendations by such date to the Com- 
mittee on the Budget of their respective 
Houses unless such recommendations con- 
tain provisions to amend the Federal-State 
Extended Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1970 as follows: 

(1) by adding at the end of section 203(d) 
the following new sentence: “With respect 
to compensation for weeks of unemploy- 
ment beginning on or after July 1, 1983, and 
before the first week thereafter which 
begins in a month following a month for 
which the national total rate of unemploy- 
ment (as determined by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) is below 6.6 percent, deter- 
minations shall be made under this subsec- 
tion as if paragraph (1) did not contain sub- 
paragraph (A) thereof.“ and 

(2) in section 203(e)(1)(A), by striking out 
“individuals filing claims for regular com- 
pensation” and inserting in lieu thereof in- 
dividuals filing claims for compensation (in- 
cluding regular, extended, and sharable reg- 
ular compensation)” effective for weeks be- 
ginning on or after April 9, 1983. 


DOLE AMENDMENT NO. 1235 


Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. QUAYLE) 
proposed an amendment to the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 27) 
supra, as follows: 


On page 3, line 12, increase the figure by 
$225,000,000. 

On page 3, line 13, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 3, line 14, increase the figure by 
$675,000,000. 

On page 3, line 18, increase the figure by 
$225,000,000. 

On page 3, line 19, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 3, line 20, increase the figure by 
$675,000,000. 

On page 2, line 8, increase the figure by 
$225,000,000. 

On page 2, line 9, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 2, line 10, increase the figure by 
$675,000,000. 

On page 2, line 14, increase the figure by 
$225,000,000. 

On page 2, line 15, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 2, line 16, increase the figure by 
$675,000,000. 

On page 17, line 1, increase the figure by 
$225,000,000. 

On page 17, line 2, increase the figure by 
$225,000,000. 

On page 17, line 8, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 17, line 9, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 17, line 15, increase the figure by 
$675,000,000. 
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On page 17, line 16, increase the figure by 
$675,000,000. 


KENNEDY AMENDMENT NO. 1236 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. EAGLE- 
TON, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, and Mr. CRANSTON) proposed an 
amendment to the Dole amendment 
No. 1235, to the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 27) supra, as follows: 

In lieu of the language proposed to be in- 
serted insert the following: 

On page 3, line 12, increase the figure by 
$930,000,000. 

On page 3, line 13, increase the figure by 
$2,899,000,000. 

On page 3, line 14, increase the figure by 
$3,146,000,000. 

On page 3, line 18, increase the figure by 
$930,000,000. 

On page 3, line 19, increase the figure by 
$2,899,000,000. 

On page 3, line 20, increase the figure by 
$3,146,000,000. 

On page 2, line 8, increase 
$0. 
On page 2, line 9, increase 


the figure by 


the figure by 


On page 2, line 10, increase the figure by 
$0. 
On page 2, line 14, increase the figure by 
0 


On page 2, line 15, increase the figure by 
On page 2, line 16, increase the figure by 
0 


On page 17, line 1, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 17, line 2, increase the figure by 
$900,000,000. 

On page 17, line 8, increase the figure by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On page 17, line 9, increase the figure by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On page 17, line 15, increase the figure by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On page 17, line 16, increase the figure by 
$2,700,000,000. 


HOLLINGS AMENDMENT NO. 1237 


Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
STAFFORD, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Mr. Sasser, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. BIDEN, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. Tson- 
GAS, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. Dopp, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
HUDDLESTON, Mr. GLENN, Mr. D'AMATO, 
Mr. CrRaANston, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. 
BYRD, Mr. LEAHY, and Mr. SPECTER) 
proposed an amendment to the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 27) 
supra, as follows: 

On page 3, beginning with line 10, strike 
out through line 23 on page 16 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $875,925,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $911,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $983,966,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,050,387,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $807,325,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $850,055,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1985: $911,833,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $965,797,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $204,225,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $164,455,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $149,233,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986; $134,997,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $1,384,125,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $1,592,355,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,792,663,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,985,023,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the temporary 
statutory limits on such debt should be ac- 
cordingly increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $93,925,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $208,580,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $201,313,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $194,410,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1982, October 1, 1983, October 
1, 1984, and October 1, 1985, are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New direct 
855.400.000.000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New direct 
848.200.000.000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
$48,700,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1983 through 1986 for each 
major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
$244,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $214,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
$267,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $241,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$299,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $270,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$334,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $300,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,500,000,000. 
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(C) New 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,200,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
811.600.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
837.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
813.100.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
513.900.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
814.400.000, 000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 
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Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
827.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

CA) New budget authority, $24,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $24,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
818.600.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
812.100.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
811.700.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$12,200,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $1,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $0. 

(C) New direct 
586.300.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
86.300.000. 000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $26,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $22,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,700,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $25,900,000,000. 
(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,400,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $26,900,000,000. 
(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 
(C) New direct loan 
8100. 000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,900,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
581.700.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000, 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$600,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,255,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
8700.000000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,291,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $28,958,000,000. 
(C) New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,387,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $29,197,000,000. 
(C) New direct loan 
$800,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 
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RUDMAN AMENDMENT NO. 1238 


Mr. RUDMAN (for himself, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. ABDNOR, Mr. Do- 
MENICI, and Mr. PRESSLER) proposed an 
amendment to the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 27) supra, as follows: 

On page 3, line 13, strike the number and 
insert ‘'$910,100,000,000.”" 

On page 3, line 14, strike the number and 
insert 8982.5 75.000.000.“ 

On page 3, line 15, strike the number and 
insert ‘‘$1,048,900,000,000." 

On page 3, line 19, strike the number and 
insert 8850.000, 000,000.“ 

On page 3, line 20, strike the number and 
insert 8910,675, 000.000.“ 

On page 3, line 21, strike the number and 
insert 8964. 400.000.000.“ 

On page 4, line 1, strike the number and 
insert 8163.500, 000.000.“ 

On page 4, line 2, strike the number and 
insert ““$147,400,000,000.”"" 

On page 4, line 3, strike the number and 
insert ‘'$133,600,000,000." 

On page 4, line 7, strike the 
insert ‘$1,591,300,000,000.” 

On page 4, line 8, strike the 
insert 81.789, 400,000,000.“ 

On page 4, line 9, strike the number and 
insert 81.979.600, 000,000.“ 

On page 4. line 14, strike the number and 
insert 8207. 400,000,000.“ 

On page 4, line 15, strike the number and 
insert 8198. 100,000. 000.“ 

On page 4, line 16, strike the number and 
insert 8191. 200, 000.000.“ 

On page 16, line 4, strike the number and 
insert 831. 200,000,000.“ 

On page 16. line 5. strike the number and 
insert 827. 200,000,000.“ 

On page 16, line 11, strike the number and 
insert ‘‘$27,900,000,000.” 

On page 16, line 12, strike the number and 
insert 827.800.000, 000.“ 

On page 16, line 18, strike the number and 
insert 827, 900,000,000.“ 

On page 16, line 19. strike the number and 
insert 827.800. 000,000.“ 
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NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that the 
Senate Small Business Committee will 
hold a hearing on S. 1022, a bill to 
make small businesses owned by Amer- 
ican Indian tribes eligible for the SBA 
8(a) program, on May 11, 1983, at 2 
p.m. in room 428A, Senate Russell 
Office Building. For further informa- 
tion, please contact Bob Wilson of the 
committee staff at 224-2130. 

Mr. President, I would like to an- 
nounce that the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee will hold a markup on 
pending legislation dealing with the 
Small Business Administration's pro- 
grams, on May 12, 1983, at 9:30 a.m. in 
room 428A, Senate Russell Office 
Building. For further information, 
please contact Mike Haynes of the 
committee staff at 224-8487. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Labor will hold a 
hearing on June 6, 1983, at 9:30 a.m., 
in room SD-430 of the Dirksen Senate 
Office Building to discuss the Single- 
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Employer Pension Plan Termination 
Insurance Improvements Act of 1983. 
Persons wishing to testify should 
submit written requests to Hon. Don 
NICKLES, chairman, Subcommittee on 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20510. Re- 
quests to testify must be submitted no 
later than May 13, 1983. If you have 
questions concerning the hearing, 
please contact Chuck Carroll at 224- 
5546. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Friday, May 6, at 9 a.m., to 
receive a briefing on intelligence mat- 
ters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Affairs 
of the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Thursday, 
May 12, at 3 p.m., to hold a hearing to 
consider transferring authorization for 
the Catalog of Federal Domestic As- 
sistance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE ALASKA HUNTING BILL 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I encour- 
age all of our colleagues read the fol- 
lowing statement by the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Jackson), 
outlining his views of S. 49, the Alaska 
hunting bill. His statement eloquently 
warns of the dangers of reopening the 
debate on Alaska lands. Although Sen- 
ator JACKSON and I did not agree on all 
of the issues raised during the consid- 
eration of the Alaska National Inter- 
est Lands Conservation Act, ANILCA, 
I certainly support his position on S. 
49. 

The letter follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HENRY M. JACKSON 

Mr. Chairman, while I can appreciate the 
concerns that generated this legislation, I 
am going to have to vote against it. 

I do this, Mr. Chairman, not because I am 
opposed to hunting. My record on sports- 
men's issues is a good one, and I certainly 
make no apologies for it. However, the fun- 
damental policy issue raised by this measure 
is not Are you for hunting or against hunt- 
ing?” Rather, the issue is whether the Con- 
gress wants to change a land allocation deci- 
sion made in 1980 after long and careful 
consideration of competing interests and 
values. In one sense, it is analogous to any 
wilderness or park bill where the Congress 
is asked to make a land-use decision. Com- 
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peting values must be considered, balanced 
and, in most instances, a compromise 
reached. Such a compromise does not neces- 
sarily imply that one is opposed to wilder- 
ness areas, parks, development, or hunting. 
The measure before us today is no different. 
To suggest otherwise does a disservice to its 
proponents and is grossly unfair to its oppo- 
nents. 

Mr. Chairman, from 1976-1980, this Com- 
mittee held numerous hearings, workshops, 
and public meetings on the Alaska lands 
issue. I had the privilege of chairing all 58 
Committee business meetings on this issue. 
I floor managed the bill in the Senate for 9 
days, and I was one of the Senators involved 
in formulating the final compromise that 
passed the Senate overwhelmingly and ulti- 
mately was adopted by the House. The bill 
we crafted was not perfect. No group got ev- 
erything it wanted. But I happen to believe 
that the balance we struck was fair and rea- 
sonable to all parties; and that include those 
who wanted more lands closed to sport 
hunting and those who wanted more lands 
open for that purpose. 

The bill was not pro development,” anti- 
mining,” “proconservationist,” or anti- 
timber.” ANILCA is not “pro” or “anti” any- 
thing, and hunting is no exception. We ad- 
dressed the concerns of sport hunters by 
creating some 19 million acres of National 
Preserves. These are lands managed by the 
National Park Service just like National 
Parks except sport hunting is permitted. We 
addressed the concerns of sport hunting by 
adjusting park boundaries in a number of 
instances to accommodate sport hunting. 
We addressed the concerns of sport hunters 
by adopting a number of special manage- 
ment provisions specifically to facilitate 
sport hunting. And, we addressed the con- 
cerns of sport hunters by opening some 15 
million acres to sport hunting that were 
closed in 1979 as a result of President 
Carter's actions under the Antiquities Act. 

I hope the Committee will keep this 
firmly in mind as it considers this measure. 
I hope the Committee will also keep firmly 
in mind that one cannot pull one strand of a 
web without disturbing the others.e 


THE DITCHLEY BELLS 


@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
great occasions in the future life of 
the Republic will be punctuated by 
the sound of bells as the result of a 
generous gift to the Congress of the 
United States. A peal of bells similar 
to those in Westminster Abbey and 
cast by the same foundry was present- 
ed by the Ditchley Foundation to the 
Congress as a part of the commemora- 
tion of the American Bicentennial. 

The bells have been hung in the 
tower of the Old Post Office on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue between the Capitol 
and the White House and were first 
officially rung on April 19, 1983, exact- 
ly 200 years to the day after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in the War of Inde- 
pendence. 

The occasion was marked by a 2-day 
celebration in which Vice President 
GEORGE Busu, Speaker of the House 
Tie O'NEILL, and former Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance were among those 
on the American side. The British side 
included Her Royal Highness Princess 
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Alexandra, former Prime Minister 
Lord Home, the Right Honorable 
David Channon, and Sir David Wills. 

The gift was presented by Sir David 
Wills who, in a moving speech, ex- 
pressed the hope that maybe in a few 
hearts the voice of a great peal of 
bells—perhaps faint and far away—can 
occasionally provide that blinding 
flash of inspiration which helps drive 
civilization in its way.“ 

The Congress of the United States 
has received a matchless gift in the 
Ditchley Bells. So that my colleagues 
who were unable to attend the presen- 
tation ceremony may appreciate the 
significance of the bells, I ask that Sir 
David Wills’ remarks at the dedication 
of the Ditchley Bells be inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS OF SIR DAVID WILLS AT THE 
DEDICATION OF THE DITCHLEY BELLS 


Mr. Speaker, Your Royal Highness, Secre- 
tary Vance, Lord Home, Minister Channon, 
Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is a very special milestone in Ditchley’s 
life that this peal of Bells should be accept- 
ed by Congress as a Bicentennial gift from 
the Ditchey Foundations in honour of the 
many Senators and Congressmen who have 
been to Ditchley in Britain over the last two 
decades. The Bells themselves were, indeed, 
cast in the Bicentennial year, at the White- 
chapel Bell Foundry in London—a Foundry, 
I might add, which has been on the same 
site since about 1570. The first of the West- 
minster Abbey Bells was cast there in 1596 
and, as the Vice President said, Congress’ 
Bells are exactly similar in number, size and 
tone to the Abbey Bells, and the Dean of 
Westminster was kind enough to encourage 
us to have the Abbey’s Coat of Arms in- 
scribed on each headstock. It is, moreover, 
an especially happy thought that the West- 
minster Abbey Bells in London should ring 
out their welcome over Westminster to 
Washington and to America today—a wel- 
come which the BBC and NPR have relayed 
to us here in this great hall. Each bell has 
engraved on it Britannia and the Great Seal 
of the United States and, in order to perpet- 
uate the connection with London, the 
flower London Pride“ is engraved around 
the base of each bell. The treble bell carries 
the words “Fide et Constantia“ which was 
the motto of the Lee family who lived at 
Ditchley in Britain for over 350 years, and 
the tenor bell, the biggest bell, carries the 
three words Wisdom Courage Love’’—but I 
will come back to the Bells themselves in a 
minute. 

I would now like to thank the Administra- 
tor of GSA and his staff, and the Architects 
and the Consulting Engineers for the im- 
mense amount of trouble they have taken 
over the installation of the ells in this 
splendid Bell Tower. I know that for one 
reason or another, it has been a complex 
and difficult operation. I would also like to 
pay a most special tribute to the memory of 
the late Ambassador David Bruce, at one 
time the American Ambassador in Britain 
and always a kind and true friend of my 
country and of Ditchley, to whom I turned 
when the idea of giving Congress this bicen- 
tennial gift took shape on our minds. By 
this time Ambassador Bruce was your Am- 
bassador with NATO and I flew to Brussels 
at his invitation to see him, and his warm 
encouragement was a vital link in the chain 
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of events. As a result of our discussion, he 
wrote to Senator Mansfield, who at that 
time was the majority leader in the Senate. 
From then on, the project was under the 
thoughtful aegis of Senator Moynihan and 
Senator Mathias, Congresswoman Lindy 
Boggs, Congressman John Brademas, as he 
then was, Congressman Barber Conable and 
Congressman Elliott Levitas; for the kind- 
ness and patient help of all these individ- 
uals, I am deeply grateful. 

Now to return to the Bells themselves. 
You may wonder why the Tenor Bell bears 
this very special (special at any rate to me) 
inscription—Wisdom—Courage—Love—and 
so perhaps I should try and explain why so. 
It seems to me that for a country to achieve 
wisdom is a fairly tall order—but looking 
back over the last two centuries I would 
have thought that America can be proud of 
her record in that respect. Your history 
tells us too that you have always been 
brave, and love? Love must forever be the 
cornerstone of our civilization, and certainly 
to someone from the other side of the At- 
lantic your country is spontaneously warm- 
hearted and kind, and so we felt that this 
was indeed the message which Congress 
might wish the voice of the bells to carry on 
the wind across the City of Washington. 
Perhaps one day too what was once just a 
dream may come to be realized if, and if 
that is what Congress would wish, some- 
times the bells are rung on ceremonial occa- 
sions and to mark important activities of 
Congress. Thus they would be heard by the 
many visitors to Washington, and heard too 
over radio and television so that in this way 
the bells may become loved by those citizens 
of this great country who hear them now, 
not just in Washington but in America and 
the world over, and by unknown and unborn 
millions of Americans who will hear them in 
the centuries to come. 

To go back to Ditchley for a moment, I 
hope with all my heart that the Anglo- 
American centre there will always be able to 
continue its work for America and Britain 
and the other countries of the Western 
World over the years which lie ahead; the 
Ditchley Foundation has always been, and 
will always be, about the close relationship 
between America and Britain and their 
friends. Here I would like to pay to warm 
tribute to the devoted and generous help 
the British end of the operation receives 
from the American Ditchley Foundation in 
New York under the direction of its distin- 
guished Chairman, Secretary Vance. Just to 
touch briefly on the international scene, be- 
cause in turn this touches on the thoughts 
which lie behind the creation of Ditchley, 
Western civilization after all depends 
wholly on the strength and political will of 
America and Europe; one does not have to 
be in Government either here or in Britain 
to know that the road over the next decade 
could be difficult—full of blind corners and 
dangerous stretches—and so it seems to me 
that America and Britain and all their 
friends must always try to meet each other 
quickly and gracefully and generously on 
minor issues so that on the great issues of 
peace and how it is to be best achieved, we 
can all walk in step and in strength side by 
side—in that way and only in that way shall 
we walk in safety. The motto of the Lee 
family inscribed on the Treble Bell is an ad- 
mirable reminder to us that faith and stead- 
fastness must always be the foundation of 
the relationship of Britain and America. 

And again the Bells; well, about 150 years 
ago an Irish poet, Francis Mahony, wrote a 
poem about the Bells of Shandon. Shandon 
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was his home town and lies on the banks of 
the River Lee in far off County Cork. The 
first lines go like this: 

With deep affection 

and recollection 

I often think of those Shandon bells 

Whose sounds so wild would 

in the days of my childhood 

Fling around my cradle their magic spells. 

There is an indefinable spiritual quality 
about bells and maybe in a few hearts the 
voice of a great peal of bells—perhaps faint 
and far away—can just occasionally provide 
that blinding flash of inspiration which 
helps drive civilization on its way. Now if in 
the years and centuries to come Congress’ 
bells hung here in the centre of the capital 
city of this wonderful country can achieve 
that, then this gift which has been gener- 
ously accepted by Congress, may well per- 
haps prove to have been doubly worthwhile 
to a wholly incalculable degree, and in this 
context we might remember that Heaven 
doth with us as we with torches do—not 
light them for themselves.” 

Mr. Speaker, Your Royal Highness, it is 
my great privilege and honour to present 
these bells as a gift from the American and 
British Ditchley Foundations to the Con- 
gress of the United States of America.e 


CHILD KILLER: DIARRHEAL 
DISEASE IN THE THIRD WORLD 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 
every year 10 percent of the children 
in the developing world die before 
they reach their fifth year because of 
the continuing scourge of diarrheal 
disease. 

Although the root causes behind di- 
arrheal disease—poverty, unsanitary 
water supplies, inadequate sewage dis- 
posal—are long-term developmental 
problems, the treatment of this dis- 
ease is easily within our grasp. 

We could save the lives of 4 to 5 mil- 
lion children in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America each year if simple, inexpen- 
sive oral rehydration therapy were 
more readily available. This simple, 
life-saving technique reverses the de- 
hydration, the actual cause of diar- 
rhea deaths, and it can easily be ad- 
ministered by rural health workers 
if—and this is the big if if they had 
access to this simple therapy and 
equipment. 

Mr. President, some 10 years ago I 
saw the beginnings of this program 
when I visited what is now the Inter- 
national Center for Diarrheal Disease 
Research in Dhaka, Bangladesh. Re- 
cently, William Stevens, a correspond- 
ent for the New York Times visited 
the center and reported on the great 
progress that has been achieved in de- 
veloping the knowledge and technolo- 
gy for dealing with diarrheal disease. 

Throughout the center’s work, the 
United States has been one of the 
largest and most consistent support- 
ers. In addition, the International 
Health Office of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development is in the process 
of developing a program to support 
the greater use and availability of oral 
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rehydration therapy in the Third 
World. 

And next month, AID, in coopera- 
tion with the center, UNICEF, and the 
World Health Organization’s diarrheal 
disease control program, will sponsor 
an international conference to discuss 
better ways of combating dehydration 
caused by diarrhea. Leading scientists 
and physicians from around the world, 
as well as representatives from devel- 
oping countries, will convene on June 
7 here in Washington to increase pro- 
fessional and public awareness of the 
critical importance of oral rehydration 
therapy. 

Mr. President, I commend AID and 
its Office of International Health for 
its leadership in promoting this simple 
therapy that can save the lives of mil- 
lions of children every year—and for 
working with WHO, UNICEF, and 
others in the international community 
in support of this program. 

When I addressed the World Health 
Organization’s medical society in 
Geneva in May 1977, oral rehydration 
therapy was precisely the kind of 
health program I felt the United 
States and other developed countries 
should be supporting in the Third 
World. 

I noted then and, unfortunately, it 
is still true in too many cases - that 

Children are those who suffer most, 
whose suffering is the least excusable. They 
are the innocent victims. They are the vic- 
tims of the negligence and unconcern—if 
not the outright unthinking and inhuman- 
ity—of nations that could ease the burden if 
only they understood the need. 

The conference next month, Mr. 
President, will once again establish 
the need and, hopefully, also create 
greater understanding about the need 
for international action to finally deal 
with the scourge of diarrheal disease. 

A world that spends over $300 billion 
a year for arms can spend a little more 
for health. And it may well be that 
what we do in health will be as impor- 
tant to world peace and cooperation in 
the long run as what we are now 
trying to achieve in arms control—and 
at a tiny fraction of the cost. 

I commend to the attention of the 
Senate the thoughtful article by Wil- 
liam Stevens in the New York Times 
and ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

(From the New York Times, May 3, 1983] 


DIARRHEA PERSISTS AS SCOURGE OF THE THIRD 
WORLD 


HOPE LIES IN NEW NONDRUG METHOD OF 
TREATMENT BEING PIONEERED IN INDIA 
(By Wiliam K. Stevens) 

DHAKA, Bangladesh.—The man staggered 
as he walked in and would have collapsed on 
the floor had a friend not been holding him 
up. Soon he was stretched out on a cot in a 
long, spotless, wardlike room that held per- 
haps 125 similarly stricken people, more 
than half of them children who appeared to 
be less than 5 years old. 
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Pale and sunken-eyed, some of the chil- 
dren whimpered or cried as their mothers, 
wrapped in gaily colored Bengali saris, min- 
istered to them, but most were silent. 

No cyclone or war was responsible, All 
were victims of a medical disaster of gigan- 
tic proportions and lethal powers. It is not 
the plague, malaria or yellow fever. It is 
simple, miserable, inelegant diarrhea, the 
most widespread and pervasive health prob- 
lem in underdeveloped nations, and the big- 
gest killer of children on the earth. 

“Delhi belly” is a joke among world travel- 
ers, although not always to those who have 
had it. But in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica, it is an inescapable fact of existence, 
and for those under 5 a very real threat to 
life. 

Four million to five million children die 
each year from the dehydration caused by 
severe diarrhea. Various studies indicate 
there are one billion to two billion cases of 
the malady annually. Virtually every child 
in the third world will have the disease 
more than once in his or her lifetime. With 
some common diarrhea! diseases, a child or 
even an adult can die in a day, so severe and 
rapid is the dehydration. 

Yet, experts in the field of diarrheal dis- 
eases say that knowledge about such dis- 
eases has been limited, and that prevention 
and treatment programs have been haphaz- 
ard at best and nonexistent at worst. Now 
advances in both understanding and con- 
trolling the diseases are being made, many 
of them here in Dhaka at the world's only 
internationally sponsored center for the 
study and treatment of diarrhea. 

“Ten years ago, we knew about 20 percent 
of the causes of diarrheal disease,” said Dr. 
K. M. Sultanul Aziz, associate director of 
the International Center for Diarrheal Dis- 
ease Research, Bangladesh. But, we have 
proceeded rapidly. Today we know the cause 
of 80 to 90 percent.” 

Until 1978, the center was a cholera labo- 
ratory operated by the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment. Now, supported and governed by 19 
countries and agencies and staffed by pro- 
fessionals from 14 nations, it has become 
recognized as the world’s primary institu- 
tion for research, collection of information 
and development of treatment methods for 
diarrheal diseases. Its director, Dr. W. B. 
Greenough 3d, is an American. 

Among other things, investigators and 
physicians at the center have discovered 
that cholera and amoebic dysentery, per- 
haps the two best-known and traditionally 
most-feared forms of diarrheal disease, are 
not the most lethal among this group of ail- 
ments. They have also found, contrary to 
conventional wisdom, that diarrheal pa- 
tients absorb food almost normally and 
should therefore eat normally. They are 
trying to clarify the extent to which the 
body develops immunity to some of the dis- 
eases. 

And perhaps most important, they are 
propagating a simplified and effective oral 
method of treatment that can be used by 
families in the poorest and most illiterate 
villages, using easily obtainable materials 
and ingredients. 

What might be called the Dhaka doctrine 
holds that medication is unnecessary in 
most cases of severe diarrhea. The best 
thing to do, say the Dhaka doctors, is to let 
the body purge itself naturally, while at the 
same time replacing the fluids, nutrients 
and minerals lost through dehydration. 
They have devised a simple method for 
doing this orally, using a mixture of water, 
salt, sodium bicarbonate, potassium chloride 
and sugar. 
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Where some of the ingredients are un- 
available, as is likely to be the case in rural 
areas, they have found that an even simpler 
solution of a three-finger pinch of salt and a 
fistful of sugar to a half liter of water works 
very well. And where sugar is not available, 
researchers here have found pulverized rice 
or wheat, the staples of most third world 
diets, will suffice. 

Some 400 to 500 patients a day are treated 
at the center's new hospital here, and more 
drink the cure at an older center at the 
town of Matlab, south of here. 

The effects of diarrheal disease involves 
the body's attempt to flush from the diges- 
tive tract harmful bacteria, protozoa and vi- 
ruses that invade it through contaminated 
water or food. Death is caused not by the in- 
fection itself, but by the body being rapidly 
drained of its vital fluids. The most likely 
victims are children weakened by malnutri- 
tion, as so many are in underdeveloped 
countries. 

Since contaminated water is the norm in 
the third world, virtually the entire popula- 
tion of Asia, Africa and Latin America is ex- 
posed to disease-carrying bacteria. Small 
children, coming from the protected envi- 
ronment of the uterus, are wide open to in- 
fection because they have not built up the 
immunity some diarrheal infections provide. 

Studies in Bangladesh have shown that 
the two most prevalent and serious diarrhe- 
al diseases are caused by the bacterium Es- 
cherichia coli, which makes its way into 
water supplies through contamination by 
fecal matter, and rotavirus, which can be 
transmitted not only through food or water, 
but also by skin contact from person to 
person in a handshake. One study showed 
that in children under 2, 73 percent of all 
cases of diarrhea were caused by one of 
these two pathogens. 

Both are regarded as very dangerous: rota- 
virus because it is the predominant cause of 
death in children under 3, and E. coli be- 
cause it can cause very rapid and cata- 
strophic dehydration. 

The incidence of infection by rotavirus 
drops in the later years of life because, sci- 
entists believe, it confers a high level of im- 
munity on children who survive the first 
attack. 

Four other bacteria, ‘including our old 
friend cholera," says Dr. Aziz, also cause dis- 
abling or fatal diarrhea, but affect fewer 
children. When cholera does strike, howev- 
er, death can come within 24 hours if treat- 
ment is not prompt. Dr. Aziz added that the 
cholera vaccine required of travelers to 
some countries has now been found to be in- 
effective. 

The other bacteria involved are shigella, 
which can also be transmitted hand-to-hand 
and then to food; salmonella, transmitted in 
food; and campylobacter, which can be car- 
ried by poultry and domestic animals. 

Among the protozoa, or one-celled ani- 
mals, the two most important causes of diar- 
rhea are amoebas and a parasite called Giar- 
dia lamblia. 

Dr. Aziz said he considered the purifica- 
tion of third world water supplies a hopeless 
task for the foreseeable future. The next 
line of defense lies in certain preventive 
measures. 

The experts recommend that people in 
underdeveloped countries wash their hands 
thoroughly with soap and hot water after 
defecation and before eating. Drink nothing 
except boiled water, they say, or water from 
a wellproved pour source, or liquids from a 
sealed bottle you have opened, or seen 
opened, yourself. 
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Eat only thoroughly cooked food that is 
still hot (even the food in street bazaars is 
all right if this rule is followed). Eat no 
fresh fruit except what you peel yourself. 
Eat no raw vegetables except those that 
have been properly treated in a special 
germ-killing wash, such as a solution of po- 
tassium permanganate. Make sure that 
dishes, glasses, cups and utensils have been 
washed in boiling water. 

The Dhaka doctrine of oral rehydration 
holds that except in a few cases where a 
bacterial infection may move outside the di- 
gestive tract and invade other organs, medi- 
cation should not be given because it im- 
pedes the development of immunity. And as 
in all viral diseases, the rotavirus is unaf- 
fected by antibiotics. 

The protozoal infections are an exception 
to the nonmedication rule. It is considered 
important to treat them antibiotically to 
kill the live parasites. 


THE FARMERS HOME ADMINIS- 
TRATION LET THE FARMERS 
DOWN 


è Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
rise today to speak on a subject that, 
for the most part, should have never 
been necessary to address. Most of you 
are aware of the thoughtless upheaval 
caused by the shutting down of farm- 
ers’ operating loan disbursements by 
the Farmers Home Administration. 
Even though the national office of 
FmHA knew over 1 month ago that a 
financing crisis was upon them, they 
allowed the situation to continue to 
deteriorate. Without warning, State 
FmHA offices in 17 States were told to 
shut down their insured operating 
loan program just a couple of weeks 
after the USDA assured this body that 
current FmHA funding levels were 
adequate. 

One can only guess what games the 
USDA was playing, but it is certain 
that the national office of FmHA had 
been warned since the beginning of 
this fiscal year that greater amounts 
of money would be needed for the 
farmers insured operating loan pro- 
gram. This need was due to the insist- 
ence of the administration on initiat- 
ing an early phaseout of the economic 
emergency program begun after the 
1980 drought, thereby forcing thou- 
sands of farmers to enter the regular 
operating loan program. Yet, instead 
of making preparations on the nation- 
al level for this eventuality, FmHA sat 
on its hands. It failed to warn Con- 
gress, the State FmHA offices, or the 
thousands of farmers cruelly exploited 
by its inaction. It was in this light that 
the shutdown was ordered. Although I 
cannot speak for all States, I am sure 
that farmers in many States caught in 
the crunch also spent many anxious 
days. Over 800 farmers needing $30 
million were shut out in Arkansas. In 
defense of the Arkansas State office of 
FmHA—which was given no advance 
notice either—it worked hard to devel- 
op alternatives in the face of this ca- 
lamity. 
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What is most frustrating is that Sec- 
retary Block has $600 million appro- 
priated for the economic emergency 
program to be used at his discretion. 
This money would have provided tre- 
mendous relief to many of our Na- 
tion’s farmers and it afforded the most 
logical resource for acquiring enough 
money to cover the shortfall. If the 
Secretary was unaware of its exist- 
ence, the letters, telegrams, and calls 
from Senators, Representatives, and 
farmers urging its application surely 
raised his level of cognizance. Yet, ina 
classic rob Peter to pay Paul“ maneu- 
ver, money was transferred from other 
FmHA accounts, including $300 mil- 
lion from the sewer and water grants 
and loans program. For some inexpli- 
cable reason, the obvious source was 
not utilized even though the economic 
emergency program was specifically 
designed to aid applicants in obtaining 
credit when credit was unavailable 
from other sources, including FmHA’s 
insured operating loan program, due 
to economic stresses. And, for all the 
trumpeted rescue by the USDA of the 
FmHA insured operating loan pro- 
gram, as of April 25, the State of Ar- 
kansas did not even know what its al- 
location would be although the State 
office has been told to conduct busi- 
ness as usual. 

I realize that many of my colleagues 
understand well what I am saying 
today. It is unconscionable that the 
Farmers Home Administration, the 
lender of last resort, could allow itself 
to be a contributing factor to the ad- 
verse credit situation already brought 
on by the refusal of credit to many 
farmers by the traditional commercial 
and cooperative lenders. It is equally 
unconscionable that the Secretary of 
Agriculture could fail to exercise his 
option to implement the economic 
emergency guarantee program. 

As a cosponsor of S. 24, the Emer- 
gency Agricultural Credit Act of 1983, 
I urge my colleagues to give this bill 
their support. Of its many necessary 
provisions, one of the most important 
will extend the economic emergency 
direct loan program. I also hope that 
the Senate will restore the mandatory 
provision for implementation and will 
remove the discretionary authority of 
the Secretary. 

I would like to close by expressing 
my concern over the plight of the 
poultry industry. The poultry industry 
in this country has suffered greatly 
for the better part of 4 years. One of 
the salvaging factors was that feed 
costs were low due to the depressed 
grain prices. With the implementation 
of the PIK program, many of these 
growers have suddenly been put into a 
financial bind because of the peculiar 
nature of the poultry industry. Just 
after the PIK signup figures were re- 
leased, feed costs rose $30 a ton, driv- 
ing grow-out costs up 2 cents to 3 cents 
a pound. Concurrently, turkey prices 
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have fallen from 70 cents to 50 cents a 
pound and broiler prices have dropped 
from 47 cents to around 39 cents a 
pound. 

The poultry industry needs help. 
Their quarrel is not with the grain 
farmer, because a prosperous grain 
production industry is essential to the 
future of poultry. Their quarrel is 
with our agricultural planners who did 
not provide adequate relief for the 
poultry growers to insure their surviv- 
al through this readjustment period. 
We must recognize the interdepend- 
ence of poultry and grain production 
and I ask my colleagues to aid Senator 
PRYOR and me in finding a solution 
that would be acceptable to all. We 
wrote to Secretary Block on May 4 
asking that he do two things: First, re- 
lease some of the economic emergency 
loan money, earmarking some of the 
funds for poultry and egg relief; and, 
second, that he seek authority from 
Congress to make direct economic 
emergency loans to poultry and egg 
producers. I ask that our letter be 
printed in the Recorp following my 
statement. I am convinced that we 
should give our best efforts to the con- 
sideration of proposals to assist the 
poultry industry, which is so impor- 
tant in Arkansas and in many other 
States. We look forward to Secretary 
Block's response. 

The letter referred to follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1983. 
Hon. JOHN R. BLOCK, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY Block: As you are well 
aware, the agriculture sector of this country 
is still struggling through a serious reces- 
sion. Although the PIK program offers tre- 
mendous hope to many of our grain farm- 
ers, including thousands in Arkansas, the 
rapid rise in grain prices has been a stagger- 
ing shock to the poultry and egg industries. 
Our egg, broiler, and turkey producers have 
no quarrel with the grain farmers, because 
their survival is critical to them. However, 
since the interdependencies of grain, poul- 
try and egg production are well known, our 
poultry and egg producers are surprised 
that government protection was not afford- 
ed to them also during this readjustment 
period. 

Because of the peculiar nature of our inte- 
grated egg and poultry industries, it is diffi- 
cult for producers to absorb these rising 
grain costs. Grow-out costs for broilers and 
turkeys have risen two to three cents a 
pound and egg costs have risen three cents a 
dozen. To aid these producers in their at- 
tempt to weather the rippling effects of our 
PIK program, we respectfully request that 
you release some of the Economic Emergen- 
cy loan money, and ask that you earmark 
these guarantee funds for poultry and egg 
relief. We also respectfully request that you 
seek authority to make direct loans from 
the Economic Emergency appropriation 
which could benefit all producers, including 
poultry and egg. 

We appreciate your consideration of this 
request and your concern for the economic 
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health of our farmers. We look forward to 
your reply. 
Sincerely, 
DAVID PRYOR. 
DALE BUMPERS.® 


ABORTION: AN EVIL THAT MUST 
BE ENDED 


è Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, despite 
the fact that the major news media 
and their spokesmen almost uniformly 
support legalized abortion, there are 
at least a few voices in the media who 
speak out courageously for the right 
to life. Jack Currie of the Daily Ad- 
vance of Elizabeth City, N.C., is one of 
those voices. 

In a March 13, 1983, column Mr. 
Currie points out the brutality of 
abortion and how in many ways it is 
similar to evils of the past. Among 
other things, Mr. Currie writes: 

Abortion is an evil that must be 
ended. Unlike the carnage on the 
highways, where about 50,000 people die an- 
nually, abortion is something hidden away 
and troublesome to think about. It is time 
we thought about it. 


Mr. President, I call the attention of 
my colleagues and the American 
public to Mr. Currie’s article. I join 
with him in saying that after a decade 
of Supreme Court-imposed abortion 
on demand it is time we face this un- 
pleasant and tragic issue and solve the 
problem by restoring legal protection 
for the unborn. 

Mr. President, I ask that “Abortion 
is Medieval, Says Reporter“ by Jack 
Currie, appearing in the March 13, 
1983, edition of the Daily Advance of 
Elizabeth City, N.C., be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The article follows: 


ABORTION Is MEDIEVAL, SAYS REPORTER 
(By Jack Currie) 


Hey, here’s a great way to help win the 
war on crime: round up all the criminals and 
execute them by quartering, just like they 
used to do back in Medieval times. 

Back then they used to take no-good-niks 
and, after tying their arms and legs to 
Clydesdale horses, would pull them limb 
from limb. That certainly showed them who 
was boss. 

Away with the electric chair, away with 
the gas chamber, away with all these new- 
fangled humane“ gadgets. We've got to get 
back to basics. 

What's that? Quartering seems a bit bar- 
baric? 

Well, pilgrim, perhaps you're right. But 
before making such a hasty judgement, con- 
sider that about 1% million of America’s 
outcasts were executed in that manner last 


year. 

And not one of the self-appointed defend- 
ers of the country’s civil liberties said a 
word. 

According to statistics released recently, 
about that number of babies were aborted 
at varying stages of growth last year, rough- 
ly one of three pregnancies. 

Before dismissing the comparison between 
abortion and the techniques used by Medie- 
val tormentors, realize that the results are 
basically the same. 
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Babies aborted by the suction method, the 
most popular way of disposing of unwanted 
infants, are quite literally torn limb from 
limb. Sometimes the smaller body parts are 
still recognizable. 

Other methods of infant execution are 
equally savage. 

Injection of salt solution into the womb in 
effect burns the child to death chemically. 
The baby breathes in and swallows the salt 
and is poisoned by it and the outer layer of 
skin is burned off by the corrosive effect of 
the salt. It commonly takes an hour for the 
child to die by this method. 

Babies killed by the surgical“ method— 
that is, using a sharp knife—are simply 
carved to ribbons, like victims of the Chi- 
nese “death of a thousand cuts.” Helpless as 
they are, there is nowhere for them to hide. 

One of the jobs of the operating nurse is 
to reassemble the body parts to make sure 
the uterus is empty. 

And, finally, like the Caesarian section 
method of birthing, the Caesarian method 
of abortion removes the baby through the 
mother’s abdomen after an incision is made. 
Only instead of being placed in the arms of 
his or her mother the aborted babies are 
tossed into a bucket to die. 

Consider: what would your reaction be if 
you read in the newspaper tomorrow that 
North Carolina planned to start executing 
convicted murderers and rapists in these 
ways? 

Horrified? 

Yet thousands of babies are killed in the 
state each week by these methods. 

And their only crime is that they exist. 

Somehow amid the raucous yelps of the 
radical crowd during the past decade or so, 
Americans seem to have lost the gumption 
to stand up and say “no” to the amoral 
changes being wrought in their county by 
the smug cadre of experts.“ 

Moral paralysis is evident at all levels of 
society. Certainly in the U.S. Supreme 
Court. For, although they preen like great 
eagles of jurisprudence, the legal sparrows 
that have perched in the high court in 
recent years have been a sad lot. 

Carrying the medieval comparison a little 
further, the legal minds of today seem to 
have lost their way, wallowing through 
empty reasonings like the philosophers of 
the middle ages. In place of sound judg- 
ment, they appear content to ponder how 
many convicted killers can dance on the 
head of a pin. 

Abortion is a case in point. 

While the high court wrings its hands 
over the execution of convicted murderers 
such as Gary Gilmore (shot by a firing 
squad a few years ago), the murder of inno- 
cents continues. 

The prime concern in recent years is 
whether public money should be used to 
subsidize the carnage. After all, we wouldn't 
want to see the poor shut out of this won- 
derful opportunity. That would be un-Amer- 
ican. 

Yet abortion strikes at the most basic of 
constitutional freedoms—the right to life. 
Never mind the right to liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, aborted infants aren't 
given the chance to get that far. 

In the Dred Scott decision of 1857, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that black people were 
not persons“ in the eyes of the constitu- 
tion. Slaves could be bought, sold or even 
killed at the whim of their owners. That 
piece of legal shame was only corrected by 
passage of the 14th Amendment. 

And like a terrible echo of the Dred Scott 
Decision, the judges have once again taken 
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the devine mantle upon themselves and de- 
clared that unborn children are not “per- 
sons.“ 

Yet medical discoveries in recent years do 
not support that contention. At only six 
weeks of growth an unborn infant's brain 
activity can be measured and at eight weeks 
he or she is responsive enough to grab hold 
of an item place in his or her hand. 

Some argue that unless abortion is avail- 
able on demand, “mothers” will be forced to 
seek back-alley remedies. God forbid they 
should take responsibility for the actions 
they freely entered into. 

That line of reasoning, however, argues 
for the abolition of all law. After all, we 
have laws against murder, rape and theft. 
Yet some people still choose to murder, 
some still choose to rape and some still 
choose to steal. 

Some argue that the baby isn’t viable be- 
cause it couldn’t survive outside the moth- 
er’s womb. Yet how many adults could sur- 
vive outside the ‘“‘womb” of society? With- 
out the clothing, food, shelter and weapons 
8 provides, few would survive very 
ong. 

Abortion is an evil that must be ended. 
The difficult thing about it is that, unlike 
the slave or the downtrodden, their pain 
goes largely unseen. And the full measure of 
it, unappreciated. 

Unlike the carnage on the highways, 
where about 50,000 people die annually, 
abortion is something hidden away and 
troublesome to think about. It’s time we 
thought about it. 

And time we acted.e 


THE NEED FOR PEACE—NOT 
WAR 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, nearly 20 
years ago, President John F. Kennedy 
issued a call for a world at peace in an 
eloguent address at American Univer- 
sity here in Washington. At that time, 
he announced two strong and positive 
arms control steps: The initiation of 
high-level discussions on a test ban 
and the pledge that the United States 
would not be the first to resume tests 
in the atmosphere. 

In less than 2 months, the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union had agreed the Limited Test 
Ban Treaty banning tests in the at- 
mosphere, outer space and under 
water. 

President Kennedy achieved that ex- 
cellent agreement at a time when rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and 
the United States were complicated by 
differences no less severe than we face 
today. President Kennedy faced 
squarely the need to share this planet 
with friends as well as adversaries and 
to strive for peace, not war. He told his 
American University audience of his 
discouragement at the anti-American 
propaganda being put out by the Sovi- 
ets, which he said provided “‘a warning 
to the American people not to fall into 
the same trap as the Soviets, not to 
see only a distorted and desperate view 
of the other side, not to see conflict as 
inevitable, accommodation as impossi- 
ble, and communication as nothing 
more than an exchange of threats.” 
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President Kennedy understood full 
well the need for greatness—not petti- 
ness—in our Nation and its leaders. He 
understood the importance of keeping 
our sights on achievements of genuine 
importance. Thus, he was able to 
achieve a test ban and prepare the 
way for other arms control efforts. 

The President’s brother, the Senator 
from Massachusetts, spoke recently at 
American University to commemorate 
the 20th anniversary of the address. 
He reflected upon the success and fail- 
ures of the past two decades, telling 
his audience. 


We have found reason for hope in the 
Test Ban Treaty and the other agreements 
that have followed it. At least, we are all 
still here. 

But that is also far less than we could 
have sought—and far less than we should 
have achieved. 

For the mere absence of war has been ac- 
companied by the increasing insecurity of a 
precarious nuclear peace. The knife’s edge 
of the nuclear balance has been steadily 
sharpened. Arms control has often been 
twisted into a means for managing a faster 
arms race. 


Our colleague, the Senator from 
Massachusetts, concluded his superb 
remarks with this admonition: 


You have lived and grown in these danger- 
ous years—and now you must cherish your 
own future. You are the sons and daughters 
of this Atomic Age—and now you must re- 
solve that it shall not be succeeded by a 
Second Stone Age. You know that we are all 
mortal. And so let all of us seek to end the 
mortal danger—and let us see to it that 
twenty years from now, on the fortieth an- 
niversary of President Kennedy’s speech, 
your children can gather on this campus to 
celebrate his call to a world at peace—not 
merely as a promise to keep, but as a dream 
that has finally come true. 


Mr. President, I commend Senator 
KENNEDY’s remarks to my fellow Sena- 
tors. I ask that the Senator's address 
and President Kennedy’s June 12, 
1963, address at American University 
be printed in the Record following my 
remarks. 

The materials referred to follow: 
ADDRESS OF SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 

MARKING 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF PRESIDENT 

KENNEDY'S DISARMAMENT SPEECH 

This day is an occasion not only for re- 
membrance, but for the reaffirmation of 
our commitment to creating a world safe 
for diversity! and for human survival. 

Twenty years ago, here at American Uni- 
versity, President Kennedy called for a 
treaty to ban nuclear tests—as the first step 
in a strategy of peace to ban nuclear war. 

The words he spoki then ring now with a 
timeless truth. Despite loose talk today 
about a nuclear warning shot and a winna- 
ble nuclear conflict, we know the abiding 
truth of his warning then that “total war 
makes no sense“ in this age. And so we 
insist once more as clearly as we can that 
there is no such thing as a limited nuclear 
war. 

Despite the escalation of bellicose rhetoric 
from the centers of power in both of the 
most powerful nations, we know the endur- 
ing truth of John Kennedy's wisdom that 
“no government is so evil that its people 
must be seen as lacking in virtue.” As he 
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said, We must not see a distorted and des- 
perate view of the other side; we must not 
see conflict as inevitable, accommodation as 
impossible, and communication as nothing 
more than an exchange of threats.“ 

Two decades later, our leadership would 
do well to hear and heed that wisdom again. 
And so we say that we dare not misuse what 
is wrong in the Soviet system as an excuse 
for denying what is right in Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations—which is the overriding im- 
perative of nuclear arms control. No govern- 
ment should be regarded as so much of an 
“evil empire” as to justify reckless policies 
which could subjugate so much of the world 
to a permanent evil empire of radioactive 
death. 

We must demand a national leadership 
which will spend less time preparing for nu- 
clear war—and more time preventing one. 

On the arms race, the essential truths of 
1963 remain the same in 1983. But some 
things have changed—and many of them for 
the worse. 

We have found reason for hope in the 
Test Ban Treaty and the other agreements 
that have followed it. At least, we have not 
fought the third and last world war. At 
least, we are all still here. 

But that is also far less than we could 
have sought—and far less than we should 
have achieved. 

For the mere absence of war has been ac- 
companied by the increasing insecurity of a 
precarious nuclear peace. The knife's edge 
of the nuclear balance has been steadily 
sharpened. Arms control has often been 
twisted into a means for managing a faster 
arms raced. 

In 1960, the combined total of deliverable 
nuclear explosives on station on both sides 
was 6500. By 1983 that lethal number has 
multiplied by sevenfold to 50,000. 

While the negotiatiors have bargained, 
their governments have developed and de- 
ployed missiles with multiple warheads, 
greater accuracy, and lesser warning time. 
Relentlessly we have reduced the narrow 
span of minutes in which the fate of hu- 
manity can be decided by human beings. 

The United States Senate has failed to 
ratify SALT II and other relatively modest 
treaties which would widen a little the 
margin between our existence and extinc- 
tion. In Moscow, Soviet leaders reach for po- 
tential first strike weapons. In Washington, 
the President claims he favors arms control 
and that his Administration has proposed 
it—but in fact, and sometimes in the strong- 
est terms, he has opposed every single arms 
control agreement since he entered public 
life two decades ago. 

So we have come to the dangerous place 
where we now find ourselves—on the brink 
of Cold War Two. We can continue to prac- 
tice that brinksmanship—and to proclaim 
our own toughness. And if those who advo- 
cate such mindless toughness prove to be 
mistaken, and their mistakes lead to the last 
great war, they may be safe in a protected 
bunker, inside a mountain and behind steel 
doors. But the rest of the earth will be 
dying—and there will be few if any of us 
around to blame them for the most cata- 
strophic error in all recorded history. 

I reject that risk—and I reject the advice 
that we must not offer an alternative be- 
cause it will undermine the present negotia- 
tions. That is what other Administrations 
have said in their effort to mute dissent in 
other dark days on other difficult issues. 
And in the case of Vietnam, tens of thou- 
sands of Americans and hundreds of thou- 
sands of Vietnamese died before the lesson 
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was learned that the answer to failure is not 
more of the same. 

The greatest strength of a free society is 
that we can differ and speak out; we can de- 
velop and stand for different policies. And 
on the nuclear issue, that strength may be 
the saving virtue of our national life and 
the life of all the world. 

We now have the obligation and the op- 
portunity to turn aside from another cold 
war—and to create instead a new strategy of 
peace. 

That strategy must be based on a realistic 
assessment of our relationship with the 
Soviet Union. 

For too long, we have strayed between two 
misconceptions about the Russians—be- 
tween overblown illusions of cooperation 
and overstated notions of confrontation. An 
arms control treaty will not tame Soviet 
misconduct in other areas. And the refusal 
to negotiate such an agreement, even when 
it is in our national interest, will not free 
Afghanistan or break the repression in 
Poland. 

In short, we cannot punish the Russians 
by raising the risk of nuclear war. We hear 
about linkage—but we must not forget our 
fundamental common link as people on this 
planet—that we shall all live or die together. 

We will find ourselves at odds with the 
Soviet Union far into the foreseeable future. 
We need not fear an economic competi- 
tion—for our economy is rich in resources 
and potential—and capable of performing at 
much higher levels than it has in recent 
years. The Soviet economy is inefficient, 
corrupt, and dependent on the catalyst of 
Western technology. 

Nor need we fear an ideological rivalry. 
We believe in individual liberty and human 
dignity—and with inspired leadership, that 
belief can have the most powerful appeal, as 
it has in the past, to the rest of the world. 
But how many immigrants have ever moved 
to the Soviet Union in search of a better 
life? In this arena, the Soviets can gain only 
when we betray our own best ideals. 

The one place where the Russians know 
they can compete is military power—and 
they will pay any price to prevent us from 
forcing them into a position of military infe- 
riority. We can and we should maintain 
strategic parity—which requires a sufficient 
and a secure deterrent. We can and we 
should strengthen our conventional forces— 
so that we can limit our reliance on nuclear 
retaliation during a crisis. 

We can and we should withhold our finan- 
cial credits, when they are paying for mar- 
tial law in Poland—because the Soviets, too, 
cannot demand linkage as the price of limit- 
ing weapons. 

But for both great powers, arms control is 
a far saner way to preserve strategic parity 
than an endless arms race. Despite the dif- 
ferences which divide the United States and 
the Soviet Union today, and which will 
divide us for years or generations to come, 
what must unite us is an unflagging deter- 
mination to avoid nuclear annihilation. We 
must seek to maintain our freedom and the 
peace at the same time—for there will be no 
such thing as liberty in a lifeless land. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
now possess the equivalent of three million 
Hiroshima bombs—a total of four tons of 
T.N.T. for every man, woman, and child 
presently living on this planet. Even in the 
unlikely event of a successful Soviet first 
strike against our land-based missiles, we 
would still have over 3,500 warheads at sea 
and on bombers—enough to destroy every 
Soviet city and town seven times over. The 
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Secretary of Defense and the members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have testified that 
they would not exchange the deterrent 
forces of the United States for those of the 
Soviet Union. 

Because this is so, a year ago, a number of 
us in Congress took up a cause and a chal- 
lenge that had already stirred at the grass 
roots across this country. We called for an 
immediate, mutual, and verifiable freeze on 
the testing, production and deployment of 
Soviet and American nuclear weapons. That 
idea has enlisted the energies of ordinary 
citizens everywhere—and next week, the 
House of Representatives will debate and 
vote on the freeze resolution. 

Those who oppose it have put forth a 
changing array of arguments that range 
from the disingenuous to the dishonest. 

First, we repeatedly hear the outright 
falsehood that the freeze is somehow unilat- 
eral. The purveyors of that distortion either 
cannot read the resolution—or care more 
about making their case than keeping to the 
facts. Perhaps they think that if they 
repeat themselves often enough, they can 
fool at least some of the people into believ- 
ing some of their scare charges. 

The freeze is plainly, unequivocally, and 
indisputably bilateral. In supporting it, we 
do not and would not suggest that Ameri- 
cans on the other side want a nuclear war. 
So I wish they would stop suggesting that in 
some sense we want unilateral disarmament. 

Second, the opponents of the nuclear 
freeze contend that we cannot halt the arms 
race in the face of a continuing Soviet build- 
up. But in fact, a bilateral freeze is the best 
way to prevent that build-up. It would halt 
the entire new generation of weapons which 
the Soviets are now developing—including 
the Blackjack bomber, the Typhoon subma- 
rine, cruise and land-based mobile missiles. 
The cries of alarm about Soviet advances in 
the future amount to a compelling reason to 
freeze the present balance of forces—and to 
stop the threatening trends now. 

The Administration instead prefers to re- 
spond with a two trillion dollar American 
military build-up. But the lesson of the last 
generation is that the Soviets will match us 
bomber for bomber, missile for missile, war- 
head for warhead. 

Third, we are told that a freeze at this 
time would prevent us from perfecting our 
own deterrent—for example, by creating a 
new type of bomber, which, for at least a 
while, will be less vulnerable to Soviet de- 
fenses. But at any time, there will always be 
some imperfections in the military forces on 
either side—and that reality can be used 
every time to justify just one more little 
round of the arms race. That is all they 
want, they say, and then we will have 
enough. But the Soviets have learned to 
make that argument too. And so we drift, as 
Einstein said, toward unparalleled catastro- 
phe. We must reject policies which claim for 
the moment to make the world a little more 
secure, but in the end make the world a 
more unsafe and unstable place. 

Fourth, our opponents say that a freeze is 
impossible to verify. This may be the most 
deceptive contention of them all. For impar- 
tial experts have testified again and again 
that a freeze is at least as verifiable—and 
probably more so—than other arms control 
agreements, including the President's own 
S.T.A.R.T. proposal. Moreover, we have 
made it clear from the beginning that any- 
thing which cannot be verified will not be 
frozen. The Administration had better be 
careful—or their careless and baseless at- 
tacks on verification will become a basis and 
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a rallying cry for extremists who will oppose 
any and every arms accord. We do not advo- 
cate a freeze because we trust the Russians. 
But we do distrust those who would contin- 
ue the arms race at any and all costs. 

Finally, there are opponent of the nuclear 
freeze who explain that they favor reduc- 
tions instead. But there is a darker side to 
their slogan. Reductions are not all they 
want. While professing limits in some areas, 
they want no limits on the newest and most 
modern weapons—which are also the costli- 
est and the most theatening. 

Indeed, the Administration's own START 
proposal for reductions proves the point. 
For example, it would permit us to build the 
B-1 bomber—which is nothing more than a 
supersonic Edsel in the sky. And the Admin- 
istration’s proposal would even permit the 
unrestrained pursuit of their new scheme 
for outer space—which would open another 
arena for the arms race and set another 
tripwire for nuclear war. 

You know, this really is a very strange 
idea. We cannot found national policy on 
fond memories of radio serials, dreams of 
the Old West, and the thrilling days of yes- 
teryear. We must reject the preposterous 
notion of a Lone Ranger in the sky, firing 
silver laser bullets and shooting missiles out 
of the hands of Soviet outlays. The best de- 
fense against nuclear war is arms control 
and then disarmament. 

The Administration answers that we need 
the threat of new weapons as bargaining 
chips for negotiation. And they say we need 
the MX missile because of the window of 
vulnerability. Now, let's all try hard to un- 
derstand this. Mr. Reagan claimed we were 
vulnerable because the Russians could hit 
and destroy our existing Minuteman silos. 
So he appointed a commission which re- 
viewed every conceivable solution to the 
problem of Minuteman vulnerability. And 
did you hear what they have just come up 
with? They want to put the new MX missile 
in the old, vulnerable Minuteman silos. You 
know what this is like? It’s like having a car 
that is getting wet because of a leaky garage 
roof—and then trying to solve the problem 
by changing the make of the car. 

The President has already declared that 
the MX is not on the bargaining table at 
the START talks—that he will never trade 
it away. So let us say now—it is time for 
Congress to take it away. It is time for the 
President of the United States to admit that 
the MX is a mistake—that it is a missile 
without a mission and a weapon without a 
home. It is time to make it clear that even 
by the Administration's own logic, the MX 
in Minuteman silos is a sitting duck—and to 
state clearly that, by any rational standard, 
the MX missile in any form is a dead duck. 

Both sides should renounce forever the 
pursuit of the phantom of nuclear advan- 
tage. We must free our diplomacy from the 
myth that more megatons mean bigger bar- 
gaining chips. We must reject the foolish 
theory that we can have fewer bombs to- 
morrow only if we have more bombs today. 
The Administration defends this as a negoti- 
ation strategy. I call it voodoo arms control. 

We must ask a simple question of them. 
Instead of piling overkill upon overkill, why 
not start now with a freeze? Why not stop 
where we are—so that at least we can begin 
to turn the arms race around? 

We face a new and uncertain time. The 
continued advance of technology will move 
us steadily back from the possibility of 
peace. But a nuclear freeze can give the two 
great powers breathing room before they 
rush into a nuclear future that may threat- 
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en the future itself. It can halt new technol- 
ogies that will be dangerous and destabiliz- 
ing, and may be impossible to stop once 
they are started. 

Some critics say that the freeze does not 
go far enough—which is what so many of 
them said twenty years ago when a test ban 
treaty was proposed in this very place. We 
remember the answer that was given then: 
“A journey of a thousand miles begins with 
a single step.“ And so today, we reply: The 
long journey of survival in the nuclear age 
begins with the nuclear freeze. 

Support for the freeze does not mean that 
we seek a weaker America. We have 
watched in recent weeks as ministers of the 
Gospel have been urged to preach in favor 
of an escalating arms race. But in the Scrip- 
tures I have read, nowhere does it say: 
“Blessed are the warmakers and the muni- 
tion manufacturers.“ We have witnessed the 
revival of McCarthyite tactics which equate 
dissent with disloyalty—and which imply 
that the advocates of a freeze are somehow 
or other dupes or pawns. But someone 
should tell the apostles of this reincarnated 
Red Scare that the freeze movement began 
in Massachusetts and Vermont, not in 
Moscow and Vladivostok. 

Support for the feeeze does not mean op- 
position to a strong national defense. I favor 
a real growth of 5 percent in the military 
budget to assure the readiness and reliabil- 
ity of our forces. The President is demand- 
ing twice as much. But we cannot afford 
military waste which weakens the nation— 
and which has subverted the national con- 
sensus for sustained improvement in our de- 
fenses, especially our conventional capabil- 
ity. Instead of lavishing our treasure on first 
strike weapons, let us spend it on first class 
schools—from the first grade through stu- 
dent loans for college and graduate study. 

And let us never forget that national secu- 
rity includes the condition of our society as 
well as the size of our missiles. The world in 
an arms race is also a world impoverished. 
For America, running that arms race crip- 
ples our capacity to do anything else. 

Today we are cutting immunization for 
children in order to finance the weapons 
that may someday kill them. Every new 
shelter for a missile means fewer homes for 
our families. Every new warhead guidance 
system that can read enemy defenses means 
more pupils who will not learn to read. 
Every new escalation that could mean death 
at an early age across the earth also darkens 
the golden years of our senior citizens now. 

We hear rhetoric from our highest offi- 
cials about eliminating budgetary waste. If 
they are serious, let them enter into a nucle- 
ar freeze; let them pursue nuclear reduc- 
tions; let them eliminate the expenditures 
that now make a desert of our dreams—and 
that someday could make a cold wasteland 
of all the earth. 

What more can we gain if we drain more 
of our resources into nuclear overkill? The 
American and Soviet arsenals are already 
bristling with weapons that could kill more 
people, burn more buildings, and sack more 
cities, than in all the conflicts from the be- 
ginning of history until now. The greatest 
works of human enterprise and spirit could 
be vaporized in a single instant by the most 
terrible work of human invention. Despite 
all our bombs and all our missiles, we stand 
essentially defenseless upon a stage on 
which the human drama could be closed in 
the flashing of a fireball. 

As an American I believe in a national de- 
fense second to none, sufficient to deter any 
attack from any adversary. But I also be- 
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lieve that we must preserve and protect a 
world which is now only a second away from 
nothingness. 

In closing, let me say something special to 
each of you who are students here, and to 
all those of your age who share the high 
ideals of this occasion. The conscience, the 
caring, the commitment that you and your 
generation bring to the nuclear issue can 
help to change the direction of our country 
and even the fate of the earth. 

Others before you have faced a similar 
test. The young were there in the 1960s in 
the forefront of the fight for civil rights and 
the struggle against the Vietnam War. In 
the 1970s, your older sisters and brothers 
summoned America to provide equality for 
the majority of our people who are women— 
and to prevent the poisoning of the land 
and the air and water that are the greatest 
natural gifts of this continent. 

Now in the 1980s, a moment of history 
and a sense of hope call your generation to 
a work as great as any that has gone 
before—indeed the greatest work of our 
time and of all time—the work of peace. The 
challenge comes especially in this decade be- 
cause the danger has become so present and 
so clear. The difference each of you can 
make, if all of you will try, may make the 
difference between peace and war, between 
a just society and a garrison state. 

Many of you were not even born yet when 
John Kennedy was here in 1963. But as he 
said then, he was speaking on your behalf, 
on behalf of future generations.“ and for 
the sake of all those in America and in the 
Soviet Union “who cherish our children's 
future.“ He reminded us that we are all 
mortal.“ And in the summer that followed, 
he felt that he would rather lose the next 
election than the lose the test ban treaty. 

The years have passed and so have Presi- 
dents—but the meaning of that message has 
not passed away. 

You have lived and grown in these danger- 
ous years—and now you must cherish your 
own future. You are the sons and daughters 
of this Atomic Age—and you must resolve 
that it shall not be succeeded by a Second 
Stone Age. You know that we are all mortal. 
And so let all of us seek to end the mortal 
danger—and let us see to it that twenty 
years from now, on the fortieth anniversary 
of President's Kennedy's speech, your chil- 
dren can gather on this campus to celebrate 
his call to a world at peace—not merely as a 
promise to keep, but as a dream that has fi- 
nally come true. 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY IN WASHINGTON, JUNE 10, 1963 


President Anderson, members of the fac- 
ulty, board of trustees, distinguished guests, 
my old colleague, Senator Bob Byrd, who 
has earned his degree through many years 
of attending night law school, while I am 
earning mine in the next 30 minutes, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

It is with great pride that I participate in 
this ceremony of the American University, 
sponsored by the Methodist Church, found- 
ed by Bishop Fletcher Hurst, and first 
opened by President Woodrow Wilson in 
1914. This is a young and growing universi- 
ty. but it has already fulfilled Bishop 
Hurst's enlightened hope for the study of 
history and public affairs in a city devoted 
to the making of history and to the conduct 
of the public's business. By sponsoring this 
institution of higher learning for all who 
wish to learn, whatever their color or their 
creed, the Methodists of this area and the 
Nation deserve the Nation’s thanks, and I 
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commend all those who are today graduat- 
ing. 

Professor Woodrow Wilson once said that 
every man sent out from a university should 
be a man of his nation as well as a man of 
his time, and I am confident that the men 
and women who carry the honor of graduat- 
ing from this institution will continue to 
give from their lives, from their talents, a 
high measure of public service and public 
support. 

“There are few earthly things more beau- 
tiful than a university,” wrote John Mase- 
field, in his tribute to English universities— 
and his words are equally true today. He did 
not refer to spires and towers, to campus 
greens and ivied walls. He admired the 
splendid beauty of the university, he said, 
because it was a place where those who 
hate ignorance may strive to know, where 
those who perceive truth may strive to 
make others see.“ 

I have, therefore, chosen this time and 
place to discuss a topic on which ignorance 
too often abounds and the truth is too 
rarely perceived—yet it is the most impor- 
tant topic on earth: world peace. 

What kind of peace do I mean? What kind 
of peace do we seek? Not a Pax Americana 
enforced on the world by American weapons 
of war. Not the peace of the grave or the se- 
curity of the slave. I am talking about genu- 
ine peace, the kind of peace that makes life 
on earth worth living, the kind that enables 
men and nations to grow and to hope and to 
build a better life for their children—not 
merely peace for Americans but peace for 
all men and women—not merely peace in 
our time but peace for all time. 

I speak of peace because of the new face 
of war. Total war makes no sense in an age 
when great powers can maintain large and 
relatively invulnerable nuclear forces and 
refuse to surrender without resort to those 
forces, It makes no sense in an age when a 
single nuclear weapon contains almost ten 
times the explosive force delivered by all of 
the allied air forces in the Second World 
War. It makes no sense in an age when the 
deadly poisons produced by a nuclear ex- 
change would be carried by wind and water 
and soil and seed to the far corners of the 
globe and to generations yet unborn. 

Today the expenditure of billions of dol- 
lars every year on weapons acquired for the 
purpose of making sure we never need to 
use them is essential to keeping the peace. 
But surely the acquisition of such idle stock- 
piles—which can only destroy and never 
create—is not the only, much less the most 
efficient, means of assuring peace. 

I speak of peace, therefore, as the neces- 
sary rational end of rational men. I realize 
that the pursuit of peace is not as dramatic 
as the pursuit of war—and frequently the 
words of the pursuer fall on deaf ears. But 
we have no more urgent task. 

Some say that it is useless to speak of 
world peace or world law or world disarma- 
ment—and that it will be useless until the 
leaders of the Soviet Union adopt a more 
enlightened attitude. I hope they do. I be- 
lieve we can help them do it. But I also be- 
lieve that we must reexamine our own atti- 
tude—as individuals and as a Nation—for 
our attitude is as essential as theirs. And 
every graduate of this school, every 
thoughtful citizen who despairs of war and 
wishes to bring peace, should begin by look- 
ing inward—by examining his own attitude 
toward the possibilities of peace, toward the 
Soviet Union, toward the course of the cold 
war and toward freedom and peace here at 
home. 
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First: Let us examine our attitude toward 
peace itself. Too many of us think it is im- 
possible. Too many think it unreal. But that 
is a dangerous, defeatist belief. It leads to 
the conclusion that war is inevitable—that 
mankind is doomed—that we are gripped by 
forces we cannot control. 

We need not accept that view. Our prob- 
lems are manmade—therfore, they can be 
solved by man. And man can be as big as he 
wants. No problem of human destiny is 
beyond human beings. Man’s reason and 
spirit have often solved the seemingly 
unsolvable—and we believe they can do it 
again. 

I am not referring to the absolute, infinite 
concept of universal peace and good will of 
which some fantasies and fanatics dream. I 
do not deny the value of hopes and dreams 
but we merely invite discouragement and in- 
credulity by making that our only and im- 
mediate goal. 

Let us focus instead on a more practical, 
more attainable peace—based not on a 
sudden revolution in human nature but on a 
gradual evolution in human institutions—on 
a series of concrete actions and effective 
agreements which are the interest of all 
concerned. There is no single, simple key to 
this peace—no grand or magic formula to be 
adopted by one or two powers. Genuine 
peace must be the product of many nations, 
the sum of many acts. It must be dynamic, 
not static, changing to meet the challenge 
of each new generation. For peace is a proc- 
ess—a way of solving problems. 

With such a peace, there will still be quar- 
rels and conflicting interests, as there are 
within families and nations. World peace, 
like community peace, does not reqiure that 
each man love his neighbor—it requires only 
that they live together in mutual tolerance, 
submitting their disputes to a just and 
peaceful settlement. And history teaches us 
that enmities between nations, as between 
individuals, do not last forever. However 
fixed our likes and dislikes may seem, the 
tide of time and events will often bring sur- 
prising changes in the relations between na- 
tions and neighbors. 

So let us persevere. Peace need not be im- 
practicable, and war need not be inevitable. 
By defining our goal more clearly, by 
making it seem more manageable and less 
remote, we can help all peoples to see it, to 
draw hope from it, and to move irresistibly 
toward it. 

Second: Let us reexamine our attitude 
toward the Soviet Union. It is discouraging 
to think that their leaders may actually be- 
lieve what their propagandists write. It is 
discouraging to read a recent authoritative 
Soviet text on Military Strategy and find, on 
page after page, wholly baseless and incredi- 
ble claims—such as the allegation that 
“American imperialist circles are preparing 
to unleash different types of wars that 
there is a very real threat of a preventive 
war being unleashed by American imperial- 
ists against the Soviet Union. . . land that] 
the political aims of the American imperial- 
ists are to enslave economically and politi- 
cally the European and other capitalist 
countries . . . [and] to achieve world domi- 
nation. . . by means of aggressive wars.” 

Truly, as it was written long ago: The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth." Yet it 
is sad to read these Soviet statements—to 
realize the extent of the gulf between us. 
But it is also a warning—a warning to the 
American people not to fall into the same 
trap as the Soviets, not to see only a distort- 
ed and desperate view of the other side, not 
to see conflict as inevitable, accommodation 
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as impossible, and communication as noth- 
ing more than an exchange of threats. 

No government or social system is so evil 
that its people must be considered as lack- 
ing in virtue. As Americans, we find commu- 
nism profoundly repugnant as a negation of 
personal freedom and dignity. But we can 
still hail the Russian people for their many 
achievements—in science and space, in eco- 
nomic and industrial growth, in culture and 
in acts of courage. 

Among the many traits the people of our 
two countries have in common, none is 
stronger than our mutual abhorrence of 
war. Almost unique, among the major world 
powers, we have never been at war with 
each other. And no nation in the history of 
battle ever suffered more than the Soviet 
Union suffered in the course of the Second 
World War. At least 20 million lost their 
lives. Countless millions of homes and farms 
were burned or sacked. A third of the na- 
tion's territory, including nearly two thirds 
of its industrial base, was turned into a 
wasteland—a loss equivalent to the devasta- 
tion of this country east of Chicago. 

Today, should total war ever break out 
again—no matter how—our two countries 
would become the primary targets. It is an 
ironic but accurate fact that the two strong- 
est powers are the two in the most danger of 
devastation. All we have built, all we have 
worked for, would be destroyed in the first 
24 hours. And even in the cold war, which 
brings burdens and dangers to so many 
countries, including this Nation's closest 
allies—our two countries bear the heaviest 
burdens. For we are both devoting massive 
sums of money to weapons that could be 
better devoted to combating ignorance, pov- 
erty, and disease. We are both caught up in 
a vicious and dangerous cycle in which sus- 
picion on one side breeds suspicion on the 
other, and new weapons beget counterweap- 
ons. 

In short, both the United States and its 
allies, and the Soviet Union and its allies, 
have a mutually deep interest in a just and 
genuine peace and in halting the arms race. 
Agreements to this end are in the interests 
of the Soviet Union as well as ours—and 
even the most hostile nations can be relied 
upon to accept and keep those treaty obliga- 
tions, and only those treaty obligations, and 
only those treaty obligations, which are in 
their own interest. 

So, let us not be blind to our differences— 
but let us also direct attention to our 
common interests and to the means by 
which those differences can be resolved. 
And if we cannot end now our differences, 
at least we can help make the world safe for 
diversity. For, in the final analysis, our most 
basic common link is that we all inhabit this 
small planet. We all breathe the same air. 
We all cherish our children’s future. And we 
are all mortal. 

Third: Let us reexamine our attitude 
toward the cold war, remembering that we 
are not engaged in a debate, seeking to pile 
up debating points. We are not here distrib- 
uting blame or pointing the finger of judg- 
ment. We must deal with the world as it is, 
and not as it might have been had the histo- 
ry of the last 18 years been different. 

We must, therefore, persevere in the 
search for peace in the hope that construc- 
tive changes within the Communist bloc 
might bring within reach solutions which 
now seem beyond us. We must conduct our 
affairs in such a way that it becomes in the 
Communists’ interest to agree on a genuine 
peace. Above all, while defending our own 
vital interests, nuclear powers must avert 
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those confrontations which bring an adver- 
sary to a choice of either a humiliating re- 
treat or a nuclear war. To adopt that kind 
of course in the nuclear age would be evi- 
dence only of the bankruptcy of our 
policy—or of a collective death-wish for the 
world. 

To secure these ends, America’s weapons 
are nonprovocative, carefully controlled, de- 
signed to deter, and capable of selective use. 
Our military forces are committed to peace 
and disciplined in self-restraint. Our diplo- 
mats are instructed to avoid unnecessary ir- 
ritants and purely rhetorical hostility. 

For we can seek a relaxation of tensions 
without relaxing our guard. And, for our 
part, we do not need to use threats to prove 
that we are resolute. We do not need to jam 
foreign broadcasts out of fear our faith will 
be eroded. We are unwilling to impose our 
system on any unwilling people—but we are 
willing and able to engage in peaceful com- 
petition with any people on earth. 

Meanwhile, we seek to strengthen the 
United Nations, to help solve its financial 
problems, to make it a more effective instru- 
ment for peace, to develop it into a genuine 
world security system—a system capable of 
resolving disputes on the basis of law, of in- 
suring the security of the large and the 
small, and of creating conditions under 
which arms can finally be abolished. 

At the same time we seek to keep peace 
inside the non-Communist world, where 
many nations, all of them our friends, are 
divided over issues which weaken Western 
unity, which invite Communist intervention 
or which threaten to erupt into war. Our ef- 
forts in West New Guinea, in the Congo, in 
the Middle East, and in the Indian subconti- 
nent, have been persistent and patient de- 
spite criticism from both sides. We have also 
tried to set an example for others—by seek- 
ing to adjust small but significant differ- 
ences with our own closest neighbors in 
Mexico and in Canada. 

Speaking of other nations, I wish to make 
one point clear. We are bound to many na- 
tions by alliances. Those alliances exist be- 
cause our concern and theirs substantially 
overlap. Our commitment to defend West- 
ern Europe and West Berlin, for example, 
stands undiminished because of the identity 
of our vital interests. The United States will 
make no deal with the Soviet Union at the 
expense of other nations and other peoples, 
not merely because they are our partners, 
but also because their interests and ours 
converge, 

Our interests converge, however, not only 
in defending the frontiers of freedom, but in 
pursuing the paths of peace. It is our hope— 
and the purpose of allied policies—to con- 
vince the Soviet Union that she, too, should 
let each nation choose its own future, so 
long as that choice does not interfere with 
the choices of others. The Communist drive 
to impose their political and economic 
system on others is the primary cause of 
world tension today. For there can be no 
doubt that, if all nations could refrain from 
interfering in the self-determination of 
others, the peace would be much more as- 
sured. 

This will require a new effort to achieve 
world law—a new context for world discus- 
sions. It will require increased understand- 
ing between the Soviets and ourselves. And 
increased understanding will require in- 
creased contact and communication. One 
step in this direction is the proposed ar- 
rangement for a direct line between Moscow 
and Washington, to avoid on each side the 
dangerous delays, misunderstandings, and 
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misreadings of the other's actions which 
might occur at a time of crisis. 

We have also been talking in Geneva 
about other first-step measures of arms con- 
trol, designed to limit the intensity of the 
arms race and to reduce the risks of acciden- 
tal war. Our primary long-range interest in 
Geneva, however, is general and complete 
disarmament—designed to take place by 
stages permitting parallel political develop- 
ments to build the new institutions of peace 
which would take the place of arms. The 
pursuit of disarmament has been an effort 
of this Government since the 1920's. It has 
been urgently sought by the past three ad- 
ministrations. And however dim the pros- 
pects may be today, we intend to continue 
this effort—to continue it in order that all 
countries, including our own, can better 
grasp what the problems and possibilities of 
disarmament are. 

The one major area of these negotiations 
where the end is insight, yet where a fresh 
start is badly needed, is in a treaty to outlaw 
nuclear tests. The conclusion of such a 
treaty, so near and yet so far, would check 
the spiraling arms race in one of its most 
dangerous areas. It would place the nuclear 
powers in a position to deal more effectively 
with one of the greatest hazards which man 
faces in 1963, the further spread of nuclear 
arms. It would increase our security—it 
would decrease the prospects of war. Surely 
this goal is sufficiently important to require 
our steady pursuit, yielding neither to the 
temptation to give up the whole effort nor 
the temptation to give up our insistence on 
vital and responsibile safeguards. 

I am taking this opportunity, therefore, to 
announce two important decisions in this 
regard. 

First: Chairman Khrushchev, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan, and I have agreed that 
high level discussions will shortly begin in 
Moscow looking toward early agreement on 
a comprehensive test ban treaty. Our hopes 
must be tempered with the caution of histo- 
ry—but with our hopes go the hopes of all 
mankind. 

Second: To make clear our good faith and 
solemn convictions on the matter, I now de- 
clare that the United States does not pro- 
pose to conduct nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere so long as other states do not do so. 
We will not be the first to resume. Such a 
declaration is no substitute for a formal 
binding treaty, but I hope it will help us 
achieve one. Nor would such a treaty be a 
substitute for disarmament, but I hope it 
will help us achieve it. 

Finally, my fellow Americans, let us exam- 
ine our attitude toward peace and freedom 
here at home. The quality and spirit of our 
own society must justify and support our ef- 
forts abroad. We must show it in the dedica- 
tion of our own lives—as many of you who 
are graduating today will have a unique op- 
portunity to do, by serving without pay in 
the Peace Corps abroad or in the proposed 
National Service Corps here at home. 

But wherever we are, we must all, in our 
daily lives, live up to the age-old faith that 
peace and freedom walk together. In too 
many of our cities today, the peace is not 
secure because freedom is incomplete. 

It is the responsibility of the executive 
branch at all levels of government—local, 
State, and National—to provide and protect 
that freedom for all of our citizens by all 
means within their authority. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the legislative branch at all 
levels, wherever that authority is not now 
adequate, to make it adequate. And it is the 
responsibility of all citizens in all sections of 
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this country to respect the rights of all 
others and to respect the law of the land. 

All this is not unrelated to world peace, 
“When a man's ways please the Lord.“ the 
Scriptures tell us, “he maketh even his en- 
emies to be at peace with him.“ And is not 
peace, in the last analysis, basically a matter 
of human rights—the right to live out our 
lives without fear of devastation—the right 
to breathe air as nature provided it—the 
right of future generations to a healthy ex- 
istence? 

While we proceed to safeguard our nation- 
al interests, let us also safeguard human in- 
terests. And the elimination of war and 
arms is clearly in the interest of both. No 
treaty, however much it may be to the ad- 
vantage of all, however tightly it may be 
worded, can provide absolute security 
against the risks of deception and evasion. 
But it can—if it is sufficiently effective in its 
enforcement and if it is sufficiently in the 
interests of its signers—offer far more secu- 
rity and far fewer risks than an unabated, 
uncontrolled, unpredictable arms race. 

The United States, as the world knows, 
will never start a war. We do not want a 
war. We do not now expect a war. This gen- 
eration of Americans has already had 
enough—more than enough—of war and 
hate and oppression. We shall be prepared 
if other. wish it. We shall be alert to try to 
stop it. But we shall also do our part to 
build a world of peace where the weak are 
safe and the strong are just. We are not 
helpless before that task or hopeless of its 
success. Confident and unafraid, we labor 
on—not toward a strategy of annihilation 
but toward a strategy of peace.e 


THE DEBT BURDEN MUST BE 
BORNE BY THOSE RESPONSI- 


BLE FOR IT 


è Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
the second of a three-part Washington 
Times series on the international debt 
dilemma appears today. Columnist 
Steven K. Beckner explores a most 
worthwhile and necessary theme; 
namely, that the primary responsibil- 
ity for resolving the debt situation 
must fall upon those whose actions 
have led to it. The banks must bear 
the necessary losses which accompany 
any bad loan, and the troubled econo- 
mies of the Third World must begin to 
pursue aggressively policies designed 
to promote free trade and growth of 
productive industries. 

Unfortunately for all concerned, the 
pervasive mood in Congress seems to 
prefer another course: A bailout of the 
banks and the LDC’s through an ex- 
pansion of the resources of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The $8.4 bil- 
lion in question constitutes a crutch 
that we as a nation cannot afford to 
provide, Mr. President. The banks and 
the LDC’s should be granted no excep- 
tion to the general rule that individ- 
uals and institutions are ultimately re- 
sponsible for their decisions and ac- 
tions. 

I ask that the article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The article referred to follows: 
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THIRD WORLD POLICY CHANGES ARE NEEDED 
To EASE Dest PROBLEM 


A few years ago those who warned of a 
global financial crisis were labeled proph- 
ets of doom.” 

Now it is fashionable for prominent politi- 
cians and academics to predict massive loan 
defaults, an implosion of the world’s credit 
pyramid and the imminent destruction of 
the international banking system. 

To ward off disaster, governments, includ- 
ing the Reagan administration, are advocat- 
ing increased funding for the International 
Monetary Fund and other agencies. They 
also want special bridging“ loans, standby 
credit facilities among the central banks 
and stepped-up lending by commercial 
banks to the less-developed countries 
(LDCs). 

Congress is being asked to commit the 
U.S. Treasury to an additional $8.4 billion in 
contributions to the IMF, which makes con- 
ditional loans to financially strapped na- 
tions. Also, the administration is requesting 
increased support for the International De- 
velopment Association, an affiliate of the 
World Bank specializing in interest-free 
loans to impoverished nations. 

International banks—those strange hy- 
brids of starched-shirt conservatism, river- 
boat gambling and Third World philanthro- 
py—find themselves laden with nearly $265 
billion in medium- and long-term loans to 
non-OPEC developing countries. It comes to 
about half of those nation’s total debts. 

Banks already have had to reschedule 
payment on many of these loans. But how 
vulnerable are our banks? 

The banks are doing fine, if earnings are 
any indication. They were over $15 billion 
last year, compared with $14.7 billion in 
1981 and $7.8 billion in 1976, according to 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

American Banker's list of top earners is 
headed by Citicorp, J.P. Morgan, Bank of 
America and Chase Manhattan. 

If banks are concerned about bad foreign 
loans, it is not reflected in another key sta- 
tistic. Reserves for loan losses were up from 
their 1981 level at the end of 1982, but only 
by about $1 billlion for banks with assets 
over $750 million, according to the Federal 
Reserve. 

Smaller banks, which frequently partici- 
pate in foreign loans, have become more 
cautious. Locally, Riggs cut foreign loans by 
$10 million last year and increased reserves 
for loan losses by $4 million. At its recent 
stockholders meeting, Riggs Chairman Joe 
L. Allbritton announced that he intends to 
“focus our future lending activity more on 
our domestic business“ and to choose inter- 
national customers “carefully on a conserva- 
tive basis.” 

American Security, Riggs’ biggest rival, 
trimmed its foreign loan portfolio by $8 mil- 
lion in 1982, while raising its loan loss re- 
serves by $1 million. 

The new bank restraint has met with 
alarm at Treasury, where Undersecretary 
Beryl Sprinkel warns, “There is a danger 
they could go too far and drive other coun- 
tries now in reasonably good shape into fi- 
nancial difficulty.” 

Others predict that failure to extend 
ample credits on easy terms will lead to a 
“debtors’ cartel” and coordinated loan de- 
faults. If that happens, we're all in trou- 
ble,” said Richard Puz, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of America, in an inter- 
view, dut the likelihood of a debtors’ cartel 
is extremely remote. It’s a nice phraseology 
that defies logic.” 
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Puz likened wholesale default to the U.S. 
Treasury announcing it’s not going to roll 
over or pay interest on its securities. 

In a new study, Joint Economic Commit- 
tee senior economist Robert E. Weintraub 
writes that if the nine largest debtor nations 
“repudiated their external debts and loans 
to them had to be written down to zero, the 
loss would represent 150 percent of the cap- 
ital of our largest banks.“ 

Defaults by Mexico and Brazil alone 
would wipe out 95 percent of the capital of 
the nine largest U.S. banks and 74 percent 
of the capital of the next 15 largest banks,” 
he notes. 

But Weintraub hastens to add that large- 
scale default is very unlikely and that the 
threat of widespread bank failures is imagi- 
nary. He observes that, although total for- 
eign loans by U.S. banks exceed $343 billion, 
only $108.2 billion is owed by non-OPEC de- 
veloping nations. 

“There is no aggregate Third World debt 
problem,” he adds. “Banks are exposed sig- 
nificantly in some developing countries and 
hardly at all in others. Further, different 
countries have different capacities to 
handle debt.” 

The LDCs' debt servicing costs rose from 
10 to 25 percent of their exports from 1973 
to 1981, estimates an Atlantic Council policy 
paper. 

But, citing economic recovery and reduced 
interest rates, Weintraub predicts, “it will 
be easier for all of the nations, excepting 
possibly Mexico and Venezuela, to service 
their debts in 1983 than it was in 1981 and 
1982.“ 

At the IMF, a high-ranking loan official 
confident, “There are a number of countries 
who won't make it through the year and 
others who won't without a lot of help.“ but 
he added, “I'm not suggesting the bigger 
more publicly visible countries will default 
in a big way.” 

Even in the event of default, Weintraub 
says, “immediate write-downs of loans 
would neither be necessary nor desirable. 
The regulators can allow banks time to 
write down defaulted loans, and it would be 
disruptive for them not to do so. 

“Some banks might fail.“ Weintraub ac- 
knowledged, but given common-sense be- 
havior by bank regulators and appropriate 
actions by the Federal Reserve, the collapse 
of our money and banking systems can be 
ruled out even in the event of widespread 
defaults by LDCs.” 

Senate Banking Committee Chairman 
Jake Garn, R-Utah, is prepared to accept 
some bank failures, “If they have to merge 
so be it,” he told The Washington Times. 

Others take a harsher view. “I think that 
if the IMF refused to help these countries 
certain banks would suffer.“ New York Uni- 
versity Professor Melvyn Krauss told a 
Manhattan Institute forum. They ought to 
suffer the consequences for having made 
foolish loans, and perhaps they will cease to 
do so in the future.” 

International banks didn’t get mired in 
sticky foreign loans all of a sudden. They 
became entangled as the international mon- 
etary muddle developed in the 1970s. 

Today's financial flux was not anticipated 
in July 1944, when the dollar-dominated 
Bretton Woods regime of fixed exchange 
rates replaced the shattered hegemony of 
the British pound. Financial tranquility was 
to be guaranteed by the U.S. Treasury's vow 
to pay gold to foreign official holders of dol- 
lars at the rate of $35 per ounce. 

With nearly 700 million ounces of Ameri- 
can gold, there seemed no limit to the flow 
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of U.S. currency that could buy, at favor- 
ably fixed rates of exchange, the goods and 
resources of other nations. By 1959, the ex- 
ternal dollar liabilities of the United States 
exceeded the official value of its gold hold- 
ings. Few noticed, and America kept spend- 
ing freely. But, by the mid-1960s, the dol- 
lar's strong facade had become transparent- 
ly thin. 

Besieged by foreign demands for gold, 
President Richard M. Nixon bowed to inevi- 
tability in 1971 by devaluing the dollar and 
reneging on the U.S. promise to redeem 
paper with metal. The dollar was allowed to 
float against foreign currencies. 

Citing dollar depreciation, OPEC respond- 
ed with sharp oil price increases. With price 
controls discouraging domestic oil produc- 
tion, the United States became heavily de- 
pendent on foreign oil. Via balance of pay- 
ments deficits, the United States caused a 
six-fold increase in world monetary reserves 
within a decade. 

The Euro-currency market, where banks 
lend and relend currencies (three-quarters 
of them dollars) outside their home borders, 
mushroomed. With no central bank re- 
straints, the Euro-market grew 25 percent 
per year in the 708. 

The U.S. government encouraged Ameri- 
can banks to lend abroad to help recycle 
OPEC surpluses to countries faced with 
climbing oil import bills. 

By 1980, the Euro-market had grown to $1 
trillion from virtually nothing in 1960. Until 
a couple of years ago, it was an article of 
faith that the world was “awash in excess li- 
quidity.“ Then Federal Reserve Chairman 
Paul Volcker began turning off the dollar 
spigot. Soon concerns shifted from double- 
digit inflation to recession. 

The growth of the Euro-currency market 
has slowed, but it hasn't dried up. The Bank 
for International Settlements reports that 
banks’ gross external assets rose by $173.6 
billion in 1982, down from 1981's $264.7 bil- 
lion surge but good enough to bring the 
gross size of the Euro-market to $1.69 tril- 
lion. 

Throughout the 1970s, America's biggest 
banks loaned aggressively to non-OPEC de- 
veloping countries and East bloc countries, 
dragging smaller banks like Riggs and 
American Security with them through loan 
syndications. Too often, little regard was 
given to a country's ability to repay. 

It all began in the 1960s, when a new 
breed of bankers, seeking to maximize reve- 
nues and profits, enhance share prices and 
bring their institutions into the limelight, 
began courting international business. So in- 
tense was the competition for foreign cus- 
tomers that banks were shoving money at 
developing countries and cutting their loan 
margins to the bone in the process. 

Mexico, which owes $80.1 billion, is a case 
in point. “It was very easy for us to pick up 
the phone and get some more dollars,” Fi- 
nance Minister Jesus Silva Herzog said. It 
permitted us to avoid taking some measures 
we should have taken.” 

Although the two oil shocks are frequent- 
ly blamed for Third World debt burdens, 
Mexico is a net oil exporter. Venezuela, a 
founding member of OPEC, has debts of 
nearly $30 billion, which it is attempting to 
reschedule. 

Borrowing by most developing countries 
was closely related to the effect higher oil 
prices had in widening current account defi- 
cits. But developing countries’ debts grew 
far more than did their oil bills.“ a Cato In- 
stitute policy analysis notes. 

Weintraub observes that Third World 
“credit appetites did not decline as the cur- 
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rent account surpluses of OPEC members 
fell in 1978 and again after 1980.” 

The blame has to be shared by Pied Piper 
banks, Third World politicians all to eager 
to follow, and our own government. 

American banks, restricted in many ways 
on the domestic front, found foreign ave- 
nues more attractive. But, as Garn observes, 
“You can't put it all on the banks. There 
were a lot of politicians encouraging them.” 

Weintraub points the finger at Third 
World policies of “extremely rapid money 
growth and huge budget deficits,” which 
produced inflation. 

“With exchange rates fixed or at least 
sticky, inflation reduced exports and in- 
creased imports, and thus acted to increase 
current-account deficits,” he says. 

Whatever their other disagreements, 
nearly all students of the problem agree 
that policy changes in the LDCs must be 
part of the long-term solution.e 


THE HOMELESS 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the number of homeless has 
grown alarmingly in the past several 
years. Individuals who may once have 
been hard-working members of our so- 
ciety now find themselves jobless and 
without shelter or food. 

As the winter months—and resulting 
cold weather—leave us, we cannot 
afford to forget these people. It is far 
too easy to stereotype these nameless 
faces as street people“ and banish 
them into a world of anonymity. We 
must not do that. We must remember 
that these are fellow human beings 
who need compassion and support. We 
must strive to return those who are 
able to work—to make them self-suffi- 
cient once again. 

Last December, a conference was 
held in the Twin Cities to discuss the 
needs of lower income Twin Citians 
during these times of economic diffi- 
culty. David Schultz, who is the man- 
ager of branch I, II, and III. works 
with the homeless in the Twin Cities. 
At the conference he identified some 
of the needs of the homeless—in very 
human terms. I believe Mr. Schultz’ 
perspective is an important one and 
would like to share his comments with 
my colleagues. 

At the same meeting, Robert J.N. 
Ryan presented, for consideration, a 
proposal to rethink our social policies. 
Ryan suggested that we attempt to in- 
stitute an incentive, rather than wel- 
fare, system. The goal of such a 
system, obviously, would be to create a 
series of successive approximations to 
independence and health. At a time 
when innovation is critical, we should 
look seriously at alternatives like 
Ryan's. 

Mr. President, I ask that the texts of 
these two articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 0 

The articles referred to follow: 

DAVID SCHULTZ, MANAGER, BRANCHES I. II. 

AND III 

I'm proof of the fact that anyone can walk 
off the streets, stand up in front of a group 
and talk. I want to talk to you about street 
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people. That’s my business and that’s what 
I consider myself. Branch I, II and III 
doesn’t really identify itself. I think by the 
fact that there are three of them you know 
they have something to do with Catholics. 
Catholics divide everything into three. As a 
matter of fact, the Branches do have some- 
thing to do with Catholics. Catholic Char- 
ities of the Archiocese of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis runs Branch I, II and III. We have 
a fourth, called the Dorothy Day Center, 
but we did not call it Branch IV because 
that would not fit into the scheme of things. 
We have also done a few other sacrilegious 
things. I hope no one takes this in a bad 
way, but we're all aware of the fact that 
bread and wine are very sacred things 
within a local church. But we have added a 
new dimension called peanut butter. The 
Branches and the Dorothy Day Center are 
known for their peanut butter. If you find 
yourself out of a job, please come and try 
one of our peanut butter sandwiches. 

I'm going to address the issue of street 
people economics. In spite of what I just 
said, I'm going to divide this into three 
parts. I want to give you some idea of who 
are the street people and what are their 
feelings, which I think is often overlooked. 
I'll look at what they mean when they talk 
about being safe. Finally, I'll discuss where 
they're going and where we're going in rela- 
tionship to them. 

If you haven’t yet, I encourage you to 
read Jim Scheibel’s background paper. I'm 
not going to go over his material. It's excel- 
lent background data on street people in St. 
Paul. I will focus my comments on the Min- 
neapolis area. 

The term, street people,” is being used a 
lot these days. I think it can mean any one 
of us, as a matter of fact. Most street people 
that I see in the Branches are people who 
have mental health problems, are poverty 
stricken, or who may have been involved in 
some kind of criminal activity. Or they may 
have been involved or currently are involved 
in alcoholism. However, I want to stress the 
fact that alcoholism on the streets only 
plays an important role for less than one- 
third of the people. There's a stereotype 
that says that all people on the streets are 
alcoholics or have an alcoholic problem. 
This is completely erroneous. 

For some, something destructive occurred 
back in their lives that put them on the 
streets. This is where many of us have some- 
thing in common with the street people. It 
could have been a death in the family. It 
could have been a separation or divorce. It 
could have been incest or family violence. 
Generally, the people on the streets feel 
they have been screwed by the system. In 
order to save face, they have created a 
whole new system. There have been many 
famous street people in the past. Jesus was 
a street person. We oftentimes look down at 
street people, but a lot of people who have 
resorted to the streets have done things of 
great value for us. One example is George 
Orwell, whose Down and Out in London and 
Paris talks about his early life as a street 
person. It also contains a lot of data and a 
view of street life. 

Historically, street people here go back to 
skid row. When there were skid rows, you 
didn’t hear the word street people. You 
heard the word skid row. There was a large 
population prior to 1930. Many of them 
were immigrants. In 1910, the average age 
of the skid row person was 34 years old. 
They were considered part of the surplus 
labor force; migrant workers of a sort. The 
foundation of our economic system, as we 
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know it today, was fostered by them because 
when people were needed, they were there 
to work. In the late 1930s, there was a great 
decline in the number of people on skid row 
brought about by the great resurgence of 
our economy. Jobs were becoming more 
plentiful. People found permanent jobs. But 
there was a residue of the 1930 group. They 
were a new group of “skid rowers,” called 
the “losers.” They began to blame them- 
selves for their situation. 

The old songs, poems and parodies about 
skid rowers way back illustrate that the life 
they led was rather glamorous at times. 
There were a lot of folk tales about it. But 
by 1930, all that went away. What was left 
was the fact that this situation was a scar. 
The people began to feel this. I think that’s 
one of the most important elements to re- 
member about street people even today. 
There's a scar on them. It has been placed 
on them. They feel it. We have reassured 
them of it. 

As I've said the average age in 1910 was 
34, but by 1958 the average age of the street 
person was 60. I think that’s very signifi- 
cant. In 1958, Minneapolis decided that skid 
row was a bad scene. We wanted to do away 
with it. We tore down 200 buildings and dis- 
placed 2,900 residents. Of those 2,900 resi- 
dents, 1,056 were immediately identified as 
not having another place to go to. We 
talked about how to build different resi- 
dences for them. But as time went by and 
the costs were seen, we decided to forsake 
that answer. These people were then la- 
beled as transients. To this very day, tran- 
sients are considered street people, but I can 
assure you from some of our surveys that at 
least 25 or 50 percent of the people on the 
street have been here at least five years, and 
another 25 percent have lived here over 18 
years. This means that the street people 
here are basically from our area. They were 
born and raised here. 

Street persons tend to be very asocial. 
Webster's definition of asocial is to be not 
social, rejecting or lacking the capacity of 
social interaction or attitude.“ That's the 
kind of behavior I see amongst the street 
people. They withdraw. They blame them- 
selves. They feel that others blame them. 
They suddenly become an island unto them- 
selves. They're dropped on the street. They 
feel they are abandoned by everybody else. 
There is no god. There is nothing. And this, 
I think, is one of the things that our eco- 
nomic situation today continues to foster. 

When asked which problem caused their 
current situation, 55 percent answered no 
jobs”. 35 percent said it was themselves. I 
think the self“ issue is really annoying, but 
the job issue is seen as much stronger. The 
people hold themselves accountable even 
though there is 10.8 percent unemployment. 
They hold themselves accountable for the 
fact that they don’t have a job. 

Based on our data, generally I don't think 
you're going to see riots from people on the 
street. This might be some good news. But 
the bad news is that there’s more and more 
internalizing of the problem. I think that's 
a festering that we can’t tolerate in our soci- 
ety, even though we have tolerated it in the 
past. The people are just leading slow 
deaths. I thought that there would be riots 
by this time based on what is going on. In 
fact, I would encourage that kind of reac- 
tion. 

How do street people feel about a safety 
net? 81 percent of the people on the streets 
feel that they need jobs. The answer was 
one of seven categories that they could 
choose. 81 percent said they needed jobs. 65 
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percent said they needed lower housing 
costs, 63 percent said they needed lower 
food costs. 44 percent said more housing 
needs to be built. Only 39 percent said wel- 
fare needs to be expanded. People really 
zeroed in that it's jobs, it's lower housing 
costs, it's ways that I can deal with things 
on my own, It's my freedom that they're 
really talking about, I want freedom. All 
they really want is a fair chance. 

I'd like to read briefly a couple of the 
comments that were on the survey that we 
did. The Center for Urban and Regional Af- 
fairs (CURA) at the University helped us do 
the survey work. We surveyed 706 people. 
Surveys are becoming part of the modern 
day scene. We have to do more and more 
survey work. It's really part of the Reagan 
economic system to stay on top of all the 
statistics. here are a few comments directly 
from the street people. 

They said, “Give jobs to those who can 
handle them and help to others“. I don't 
know if any of us can say it better. “Give 
people a chance to make a decent living.“ 
“Help people be aware that they are capa- 
ble.“ They said, leave Indians alone and let 
them go back to Mother Earth.“ They said, 
“Educate people on how to adjust to 
changes in life.” 

How do they see the situation right now? 
35 percent of them said they are worse off 
today than they were last year, which was 
really bad. We've been talking about people 
who don't have a lot of leeway, one way or 
the other. 33 percent said they were about 
the same. 25 percent said that they were 
better off, but there was no proof of what 
they meant by better off. 

I think it’s also very interesting to look at 
what prediction these people had for the 
future. 10 percent said they would be worse 
off next year. 27 percent said they would be 
the same. 55 percent said that they would 
be better off. I think that’s better than 
what the people in this room would say. 

What is the first choice of help when 
these people are in need? 38 percent had no 
answer of where they would go to get help. 
25 percent said they would go to friends. 13 
percent said they would go to private agen- 
cies, 12 percent said they would go to their 
families. 28 percent said they would go to 
church and 3 percent said they would go to 
welfare. 

In conclusion, we're seeing a awful lot 
more people. We see about 400 people a day 
in each of our branches. And we're seeing a 
lot more new faces. The question that I am 
always asked are how many people do you 
see regularly, and how many people do you 
see off and on. About 14 percent of our 
people come back every day. But at least 17 
percent of the people are brand new every 
day. They are brand new, and very ill-pre- 
pared for what's happening on the streets. 
We ask them questions about when they 
last had a job. For some of them it was just 
last week. But they have no savings, so 
when the job went they were out on the 
street looking and that’s it. That's what 
we're seeing more and more. We continue to 
allow this to happen. 

In closing, I'd like to say that as yester- 
day’s paper reported, transients might have 
accidentally set the holiday fire. I think the 
fire shows that a lot of problems in the 
streets are beginning to be seen: the Craig 
Jacksons of the world and what's happened 
there; the Peek children being buried this 
morning. We can't statistically gather those 
kinds of incidents. We can't. in this particu- 
lar room, sit and try to even consider it. It's 
those kinds of things that really say very 
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clearly we're all in this together. People are 
always hurrying to get ahead and they don't 
know what to do to be of help. I'm confi- 
dent, in lot of ways, that we don’t know how 
to help either. The one thing I do know is 
that we need to pull together. These are our 
brothers and our sisters. They're part of us. 
We can make it together. 

THE INCENTIVE SYSTEM 

(By Robert J. N. Ryan) 


The temptation for the social service pro- 
fessionals to bemoan the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances we are cast in by administrative 
fiat is almost overwhelming. But rather 
than succumbing to that ancient litany of 
“us against them”, I have chosen to see our 
current fiscal dilemma as an opportunity to 
examine more effective ways of delivering 
service to those in need. The method that 
we are using is based on a timeless formula 
of providing charity—helping others out of 
some sense of duty, compassion or sympa- 
thy. It has become formalized in this coun- 
try and is seen as a public right. It is an en- 
titlement. There is an assumed right to 
housing, food, medical care, clothing, etc. 

As social policy debate over the year 
slowly molded this welfare legacy, another 
development was taking place which has 
become the cornerstone of this nation’s 
overall prosperity—the development of com- 
petition and the free enterprise system. It is 
my contention that welfare and free enter- 
prise systems, as we know them today, are 
mutually exclusive. 

Since the free enterprise system (albeit 
modified by our society’s sense of protec- 
tionism) has been reasonably successful in 
the development of our country’s industry, I 
would further contend that it is the logical 
choice of a model upon which to base the 
design of a new kind of welfare system. 

In this paper, I will introduce suggestions 
for such a design as I see it. Each of this 
Forum’s sponsors is, no doubt, familiar with 
different aspects of this concept. My pur- 
pose is to present various aspects under one 
unifying idea. It is my hope that these spon- 
sors and other policy developers will have 
the vision to look beyond what we have 
always done before in providing for persons 
in need, and develop a system that will both 
meet those needs and be compatible with 
the socio-economic character of this coun- 
try. 

THE TRADITIONAL WELFARE SYSTEM 


Welfare has had many different names 
over the years, all reflecting some sort of be- 
neficence on the part of the giver. With a 
few notable and notorious exceptions, wel- 
fare has always been a donation. The gift is 
given based on the largesse of the giver and 
therefore limited by the resources of the 
times. The recipients have been defined by 
some categorical determination of belonging 
based not on the individual, but on his abili- 
ty to fit into some grouping. By definition 
one either is or isn't—is sick or isn't, is poor 
or isn't, is homeless or isn't, etc. Conse- 
quently, there is an inherent disincentive to 
change one’s status. Welfare is an all or 
nothing proposition. A chronically mentally 
ill person on GA cannot try living independ- 
ently, because to do so for just 5 weeks 
would categorically define him as able- 
bodied and therefore make him ineligible 
for all medical benefits. An AFDC mother 
cannot take the promotion she has worked 
so hard for because loss of child care bene- 
fits will result in a sizeable net loss. The 
wife of an elderly heart attack patient must 
spend the couple’s whole life savings in 
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order to qualify for medical benefits that 
would have only been needed temporarily, 
thus banishing them to the welfare roles for 
the rest of their lives. 


THE FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


Free Enterprise refers to an economic 
system in which individuals own and direct 
the means of production. It is governed for 
the most part by supply and demand. In our 
country, the system is not pure, but the ef- 
fects of the marketplace are nonetheless the 
determining factor in our economy. Growth 
and development take place as a result of 
the relationship between natural resources, 
capital, labor and technology. A complete 
study of the system is well beyond the scope 
of this paper, but suffice it to say that an 
enlightened self interest leads to invest- 
ments in the future, thus creating new in- 
terests. 

This admitted oversimplification is pre- 
sented only to provide a backdrop against 
which to view the following suggestions for 
the creation of a new welfare system. 


_ INCENTIVES 


First, it is time to introduce a new name 
for a system which will not look at all like 
our old welfare system. For convenience, I 
will term it the Incentive System. The 
system might work something like this. 

A need is recognized. Let it be that some- 
one is ill, or jobless, or homeless or any com- 
bination of those. If there were an incentive 
(read, self interest) for society to meet this 
need, it would be that this person might be 
able to increase society’s wealth. (Note here 
that wealth is meant in the broad sense. So- 
ciety can gain through more than monetary 
contributions. However, to keep this exam- 
ple simple, let it mean money.) In keeping 
with the model of free enterprise, there 
would need to exist a parallel incentive for 
the individual; that is, whatever addresses 
his/her need would have to further self in- 
terest. In the economic world, when a need 
exists, it is met by merging the self interest 
of the needy with the self interest of the in- 
vestor. I suggest that social needs can be 
met in the same manner. 

The concept is not new. Rather than only 
paying the poor's heating bills, investments 
are being made in energy retrofits. The poor 
become less dependent, society doles out 
less money both in heat relief and in petro- 
dollars and both come out better than they 
were last winter. Such programs are all too 
rare, though. Rather, the system abounds in 
disincentives. 

The challenge is to design incentives into 
the remedies for social ills so that we create 
a series of successive approximations to in- 
dependence and health in the broad sense. 
The energy aids program is a step in the 
right direction, but allow me to offer a few 
more examples. 

The poor, chronically ill, periodically dis- 
abled person for whom we pay 100 percent 
medical, food and shelter begins to show 
promise of some gainful recovery. We pay 
more money to give him sheltered employ- 
ment and job skills training. He gets a part 
time competitive job and betters his own fi- 
nancial situation because he can keep the 
first $90.00 of his earnings for personal 
needs. But as he continues to earn more he 
quickly reaches a point which is the cutoff 
for assistance and he is on his own. 

At that point, I recommend the Incentive 
System to go to work. Offer an investment 
in his future and ours; some sort of a sliding 
scale perhaps which allows him to earn 
more while aid is carefully and systematical- 
ly reduced. Provide a medical insurance pro- 
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gram that demands incrementally larger 
contributions until he reaches full time 
status in which he may be eligible for com- 
pany benefits. All the while, he is paying 
taxes on his earnings and setting himself up 
to be independent. The alternative is our 
present all or nothing“ situation. Society 
pays him for the rest of his life and he loses 
opportunity and dignity. 

Another example centers around cata- 
strophic health care. Under the current 
system, a family with minimal hospitaliza- 
tion insurance would be financially decimat- 
ed by a medical catastrophe. The welfare 
eligibility requirements would force a family 
into poverty before coming to its aid. If. in- 
stead, an investment could be made to cover 
the short term catastrophe—say a low inter- 
est loan or even a grant—the family would 
continue to be financially independent in all 
other areas. Tax money would still come in 
from its working members and its other 
needs—food, housing and clothing would 
still be met independently. 

Another example can be found in our 
whole approach to health care. Private in- 
surance, Medicaid and Medicare are all de- 
signed with an inherent disincentive to 
health. They pay for care, not prevention. 
Millions of dollars are spent addressing the 
consequences of alcoholism—the lost lives, 
the destroyed property, the high life and 
collision insurance rates. A like amount 
spent investing in prevention and early 
intervention would benefit the individual, 
the society, the insurance carriers and the 
taxpayer. 

Obviously the situations described above 
are oversimplified and a bit naive. I would 
argue, however, that they should not be dis- 
missed out of hand. Investment, incentive 
and independence are all integrally tied to- 
gether. There is risk in such a program, but 
I maintain that risk which includes a 
chance for success is far better than the 
safe route we are on now which guarantees 
continued failure. 

There are a number of questions to be 
asked and answered. It is not lightly that I 
suggest we undertake this course. This 
Forum will listen to many needs assess- 
ments and hopefully many proposed solu- 
tions. I request that the members of this 
Forum cast all that information into a new 
light and that the basis of future reports 
and actions be geared toward returning in- 
centive to people in need and to those with 
the resources to provide for needs. I request 
that these sponsoring agencies, and all the 
presenters at this Forum shed the disincen- 
tives of an archaic welfare system, and 
accept the challenge and dignity of a new 
Incentive System.e 


SALUTING VOLUNTEER 
FIREFIGHTERS 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, in 
countless communities across our 
country, men and women respond to 
the call for help from their neighbors 
365 days a year, round the clock, in 
good weather and in bad, risking their 
lives and asking nothing in return. 
They are volunteer firefighters and 
there is no award, no commendation, 
no words of praise which can ade- 
quately say thanks for their efforts 
and achievements. 

Fireman James Walker of the East 
Rockaway Fire Department is receiv- 
ing the Bronze Medal of Valor for his 
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efforts on November 11, 1982, when 
working with a fellow employee of 
Manhattan Cable in New York, he no- 
ticed an elderly man clinging to life in 
the freezing waters of the East River. 
When police efforts to bring the man 
to shore by helicopter failed, Mr. 
Walker plunged into the river and 
dragged the man to shore. 

Capt. Timothy Joyce, Fireman 
Bryan McPherson, and James Joyce, 
from the Williston Park Fire Depart- 
ment, are receiving the Silver Medal of 
Valor for their efforts on November 
19, 1982. Captain Joyce, despite a 
broken oxygen mask, found three 
people sprawled unconcious in the 
smoke- and fire-filled bedroom of a 
second-story house. With the help of 
Firefighters McPherson and Joyce, 
the three were brought out through 
windows while Fireman Joyce would 
subsequently discover the unconcious 
body of a young girl and carry her to 
safety. 

The Silver Medal of Valor is being 
awarded to First Assistant Chief Ray- 
mond Of, Second Assistant Chief 
Richard Miller, and Fireman Matthew 
Corless, all from the Bellmore Fire De- 
partment. These men, despite intense 
heat, flame, and smoke, on August 29, 
1982, managed to find a woman who 
had returned to a blazing house in the 
mistaken belief that her children were 
still trapped. Chiefs Miller and Mat- 
thew returned time and again to find 
the woman, and with the help of Fire- 
man Corless, managed to pull the 
woman to safety. 

In my own village of Island Park, 
Capt. Joseph Annarella on January 27, 
1983, was driven back several times by 
heavy smoke in his attempt to single- 
handedly rescue an elderly woman 
trapped by fire in an apartment. Rec- 
ognizing that time was slipping away 
in their effort to rescue the woman, 
Captain Annarella entered through a 
rear entrance, battled smoke and 
flames, and then with the help of As- 
sistant Chief Francis Nicholas, carried 
the woman to safety. 

For extraordinary risk, First Assist- 
ant Chief William Pullaro is being 
awarded the Gold Medal of Honor. On 
October 4, 1982, realizing the life of an 
invalid was at stake, he raced into a 
burning building without protective 
gear or self-breathing apparatus to 
drag the injured person to safety. 
Then refusing medical attention, he 
directed fire and rescue operations at 
the scene. 

In addition, Mr. President, four civil- 
ian awards are going to Nassau County 
residents who courageously took ac- 
tions to save lives, regardless of risk 
and danger. 

Thirteen-year old Karen Misrock of 
Rockville Centre, on April 15, 1982, 
was babysitting when she heard her 
2'%-year-old charge coughing. Know- 
ing him not to have a cold, she went 
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upstairs to find smoke and flames 
coming from an adjacent room. Clos- 
ing the door to the fire, thus saving 
the home from severe damage, she 
scooped up the child and ran to a 
neighbor's home for help. 

On November 30, 1982, Vincent Cor- 
saro of Rockville Centre ran to a burn- 
ing car whose driver was injured and 
unable to leave the vehicle. Despite 
the threat of injury, Mr. Corsaro re- 
moved the person from the car, elimi- 
nating the threat of additional serious 
injuries to the victim. 

Freeport resident Richard Touch- 
stone, despite a hearing impairment, 
heard cries for help from a burning 
apartment. Without regard for his 
own safety, he crawled through a fully 
involved burning apartment, found 
the victim, a handicapped individual, 
and managed to drag him from the 
apartment. Mr. Touchstone’s hair and 
eyelashes were burned off from the in- 
tense heat and flames. Although the 
fire victim died from his critical burns, 
Mr. Touchstone was willing to lay 
down his life, if necessary, to rescue 
another human being. 

Mr. William Brown of Baldwin 
smelled smoke from a nearby house 
and, upon entering the home, in- 
formed two elderly people that their 
house was on fire. Told of a third 
person on the top floor, he, along with 
another man, attempted to wade 
through intense smoke and heat to 
reach that person. Even after their 
jackets caught on fire, they returned 
to try to effect a rescue. Although 
their efforts failed, Mr. Brown took 
great personal risk to try and save an- 
other. 

Mr. President, as these examples il- 
lustrate, volunteer firemen are the 
finest example of courage and dedica- 
tion to their fellow human beings. I 
am proud and humbled to be consid- 
ered among their members. It is diffi- 
cult, Mr. President, to properly thank 
these dedicated, selfless men and 
women. I ask that my colleagues in 
this body consider the sacrifices of 
these volunteer firefighters and join 
with me in applauding their courage.e 


SELLING AMERICA IN THE 
MARKETPLACE OF IDEAS 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as Mem- 
bers of the Senate recognize, our na- 
tional security depends not only on a 
strong military but also on the power 
of American ideals and values abroad. 
I was, therefore, extremely pleased 
when the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last week voted to increase 
funding dramatically for U.S. Govern- 
ment- sponsored exchange-of-persons 
programs. In so doing, the committee 
reaffirmed its commitment to the Pell 
amendment which requires that these 
programs be doubled by fiscal year 
1986. The committee also approved an- 
other amendment, offered by me, to 
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protect the academic excellence and 
nonpartisan character of international 
educational and cultural programs by 
giving them a legislative charter. 

In taking these important steps, the 
committee was unquestionably influ- 
enced by an extremely thoughtful and 
persuasive article by Prof. Richard 
Gardner, our former Ambassador to 
Italy, which appeared in the March 20, 
1983, New York Times magazine. In 
the article, which is entitled “Selling 
America in the Marketplace of Ideas, 
Professor Gardner chronicles the seri- 
ous decline in U.S. public diplomacy, 
and in particular in the Fulbright aca- 
demic exchange programs and the 
international visitor program. Profes- 
sor Gardner notes that USIA’s fiscal 
year 1983 budget of $588 million is a 
mere 0.25 percent of the $209 billion 
defense budget. Exchange programs 
are funded at only two-thirds of the 
1965 levels; support for foreign trans- 
lation of U.S. books has declined over 
the same period from $10 million to 
$500 thousand; the number of USIA li- 
braries has declined from 254 in 1963 
to 132 today with a concomitant de- 
cline in attendance from 28 million in 
1958 to 3.5 million. Professor Gardner 
also describes a comparable decline in 
domestic programs for foreign lan- 
guages and foreign studies. 

As Professor Gardner makes clear, 
the consequences of this neglect are 
very serious. Citing examples from his 
experience in Rome, Professor Gard- 
ner points out that the Federalist 
Papers and many of the other great 
documents of American democracy are 
no longer in print in Italian. By con- 
trast, Italian translations of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin are widely available. 
The decline in officially sponsored 
Italian international visitors from 200 
to 30 reduced the possibilities for U.S. 
influence in Italy at the very time that 
Italy was making crucial decisions re- 
lating to the future of NATO. The de- 
cline in foreign studies and foreign 
languages has, among other conse- 
quences, affected the ability of the 
foreign service to recruit qualified offi- 
cers with a language background. 

Professor Gardner makes a number 
of constructive suggestions to counter 
the decline in our public diplomacy. I 
am, of course, pleased at his endorse- 
ment of my amendment mandating a 
doubling of exchanges by fiscal year 
1986. Professor Gardner says he would 
prefer to go further and advocates a 
quadrupling of the Fulbright, interna- 
tional visitor and related programs. I 
heartily concur, since my original pro- 
posal was for a 10-fold increase in 
those programs. Professor Gardner es- 
timates a 4-fold increase would cost no 
more than four F-15’s—a 10-fold in- 
crease would still be less expensive 
than a squadron—but would be a boost 
of incalculable value to our national 
security. 
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Professor Gardner also advocates 
separation of USIA’s short-term infor- 
mational activities from the long-term 
educational and cultural programs. I 
share Professor Gardner's belief that 
the informational functions have come 
to dominate and distort the education- 
al and cultural programs. The Foreign 
Relations Committee has addressed 
this problem by adopting my amend- 
ment to give USIA’s Bureau for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs a legisla- 
tive charter. I believe this proposal 
will help insure the scholarly integrity 
and nonpolitical character of these 
programs thus preserving their credi- 
bility abroad. 

As the Senate proceeds to consider 
the foreign relations authorization leg- 
islation, I would urge Members to con- 
sider the case advanced for an effec- 
tive public diplomacy in Professor 
Gardner's splendid article. I therefore 
ask that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article referred to follows: 


SELLING AMERICA IN THE MARKETPLACE OF 
IDEAS 


(By Richard N. Gardner) 


Alarmed by Soviet leader Yuri Andropov's 
peace offensive in Europe. President 
Reagan recently established a Cabinet-level 
group under the chairmanship of the na- 
tional security adviser William P. Clark to 
“coordinate .. national security public af- 
fairs matters of Presidential interest.“ He 
also called home our Ambassador to Ireland, 
Peter H. Dailey, his 1980 campaign advertis- 
ing manager, to help firm up European sup- 
port for the deployment of the Pershing 2 
and cruise missiles. 

The President is not known as the Great 
Communicator for nothing,” an unnamed 
State Department official was quoted as 
saying. He is recognizing that public diplo- 
macy plays a large part in the world.” 

Having spent four years on the front lines 
of European diplomacy as Ambassador to 
Italy, I read these news items with mixed 
emotions. I felt a twinge of hope that our 
long years of neglect of “public diplomacy” 
might finally be coming to an end. I also 
felt concern, which has not been diminished 
by recent events in Washington, that the 
White House and the Washington bureauc- 
racy are looking for a quick advertising fix 
for a current foreign policy “crisis,” and 
have no comprehensive long-term vision of 
“public diplomacy” as a vital element in 
American foreign policy. 

In these last decades of the 20th century, 
“public diplomacy” ought to be conceived as 
a nation's efforts to project its values, pur- 
poses, interests and policies to the people of 
other countries and to understand, in 
return, their values, purposes, interests and 
policies. It is more than just “selling” the 
official policy of the moment through the 
daily mass media, important as that element 
is. ‘Public diplomacy” has to do with assur- 
ing an effectively functioning intellectual 
connection” between one’s own and foreign 
countries. 

The British, the French, the Germans and 
the Japanese have long understood “public 
diplomacy” in this broad sense and have ap- 
plied resources and intelligence to programs 
of information, education and culture to 
assure the vitality of the “intellectual con- 
nection” between themselves and other soci- 
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eties. The United States has not. As long as 
this remains the case, we will lack the abili- 
ty both to shape a foreign policy that takes 
account of the real world and to influence 
foreign countries in ways that are consistent 
with our long-term interests. 

We will continue to bemoan the fact that 
people overseas are poorly informed about 
the nature of our society and our foreign 
policy—that so many students, workers and 
intellectuals in Europe, Japan and the de- 
veloping countries are convinced that both 
the Soviet Union and the United States rep- 
resent threats to their interests—and that 
American embassies and the American intel- 
ligence community are frequently taken by 
surprise by foreign developments (the col- 
lapse of the Shah's regime being only one 
dramatic example). 

This is the real “window of vulnerability” 
about which we should be concerned—for it 
is contributing to the progressive political 
isolation of the United States. 

In fiscal year 1983, our country is spend- 
ing $209 billion for national defense. In this 
same fiscal year, the operating budget for 
the United States Information Agency is 
about $588 million—or about 0.25 percent of 
our military spending. Of that amount, less 
than $100 million will be available for edu- 
cational and cultural exchange programs. In 
real dollar terms, these programs are now 
operating at two-thirds of 1965 levels. 

The Fulbright program for the exchange 
of scholars and students that supported the 
exchange of about 7,600 people in 1965 is 
now down to 5,000. The number of foreign 
leaders coming to our country each year for 
short visits under the International Visitor 
program is down to about 1,700 from a high 
of more than 2,400 in 1966. The book pub- 
lishing program of the U.S. I. A. for foreign 
translation of American books has been 
gradually reduced since the 1960's from $10 
million to $500,000 a year. The number of 
U.S. I. A. libraries and reading rooms over- 
seas has been reduced from 254 in 1963 to 
today's 132; annual attendance at those li- 
braries is down from 28 million in 1958 to 
3.5 million. 

We are thus deliberately destroying some 
of our principal vehicles for influencing 
future generations of leaders in allied, neu- 
tral and adversary nations. We are denying 
our foreign policy one of our greatest 
sources of strength as a nation—our system 
of higher education and our rich pluralistic 
culture. We have also shamefully neglected 
the education of our young people in for- 
eign languages and foreign area studies. All 
this seems to me the height of folly. 

The consequences of this continuing ne- 
glect of “public diplomacy” in its proper 
sense—of our failure to give adequate sup- 
port to the “intellectual connection” in our 
foreign policy—were painfully evident to me 
during my years in Rome. Here are a few 
representative items in an ambassadorial 
mosaic: 

Item: In the early weeks of my tenure as 
Ambassador, I asked to see an Italian trans- 
lation of “The Federalist,” perhaps our 
most representative book of American polit- 
ical philosophy. I was told, with some em- 
barrassment, by the embassy's cultural sec- 
tion that the Italian edition had been out of 
print for many years. I then asked for a list 
of Italian editions of Marx, Lenin, Stalin 
and other representative writers in the 
Soviet pantheon. The cultural office found 
well over 100. I also learned, through my 
teen-age daughter, that her best friend, an 
Italian girl studying for her university exam 
in American history could not find any- 
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where in Rome an inexpensive paperback 
history of the United States in Italian— 
except for works by Italian Communists and 
American revisionist historians. 

Item: During my last year as Ambassador, 
a major assignment for the embassy was to 
work with the Italian leadership on the de- 
ployment of the cruise missiles in Italy as 
part of NATO's program of theater nuclear 
force modernization. It was not an easy deci- 
sion for Italy to make in the face of opposi- 
tion by the Communist Party, representing 
30 percent of the electorate. 

Two Italians played a key role in Italy's 
courageous decision to take the missiles— 
the Prime Minister Francesco Cossiga, a 
Christian Democrat, and a Socialist leader, 
Lelio Lagorio, who later became Minister of 
Defense. Each had come to the United 
States on the International Visitor pro- 
gram—the small but significant enterprise 
that brings to this country for brief visits 
young leaders in the fields of politics, labor, 
journalism, education and the arts. Both 
told me their visits had been important in 
changing their hitherto skeptical attitudes 
toward our country. 

The cost of their visits at the time was 
about $2,000 each, but who can put a value 
on the contribution that those visits may 
have made to Western security? Yet the 
International Visitor program, which once 
brought 200 Italians to our country each 
year, was down to 30 when I arrived in Italy. 
We used Washington's fear of Communist 
entry into the Italian Government to get it 
up to 50; as the Communist threat receded, 
the number slid to 30 once again. It is a 
measure of the shortsightedness of our Gov- 
ernment that this program, which has as 
alumni at least 35 foreign heads of state and 
prime ministers, has to fight every year just 
to stay alive, much less be funded at an ade- 
quate level. 

Item: During my first year as Ambassador, 
I learned that we had spent tens of millions 
of dollars since World War II on our educa- 
tional and cultural programs in Italy, but 
we (and the Italians) had so neglected the 
teaching of English that fewer than one 
Italian in 20 can now speak English with a 
reasonable degree of fluency. Both Italy and 
the United States share a heavy responsibil- 
ity for this sad state of affairs, which con- 
tinues to be an obstacle to understanding 
between the two countries as well as to 
Italy's full participation in an alliance 
system in which English is the basic lan- 
guage of communication. 

After much table pounding in Washing- 
ton, I was able to get a small sum of money, 
supplementing additional funds in Italy's 
own budget, to train Italian teachers of 
English—and, vice versa, to increase aid to 
our rapidly growing but inadequately 
staffed Italian language programs in Ameri- 
can schools. But the level of American 
effort in this area is still pitifully small—as 
is the support given by both the Italian and 
American Governments to the teaching of 
American history, literature and contempo- 
rary civilization in Italian schools and uni- 
versities. 

Item: When my wife and I arrived in 
Rome, we naturally asked to see the embas- 
sy guest lists. Whom an ambassador invites 
to receptions, dinners and cultural events 
not only does much to determine his capac- 
ity to understand and influence the leader- 
ship of a foreign country, it also shapes the 
leadership's perception of him and the Ad- 
ministration he represents. 

So we were surprised to find that key edi- 
tors, journalists, trade union leaders, schol- 
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ars, artists and writers had been notable by 
their absence from embassy functions. From 
the cultural world, for example, the Ambas- 
sador's residence had not seen Federico Fel- 
lini or Lina Wertmuller, Giacomo Manzu or 
Renato Guttuso, Leonardo Sciascia or Al- 
berto Moravia. They had not been invited, 
we were told, because they were left wing.“ 
And, of course, they were: They were Social- 
ists and radicals and some were even Com- 
munists. But they were also prime movers in 
the world of ideas—artists, writers, film 
makers, who helped shape Italy’s values. 

These and other figures from the intellec- 
tual and artistic world, including, of course, 
missing moderate and conservative person- 
alities, were quickly added to our guest lists. 
It turned out that some of the “leftists” 
could be good friends of the United States, 
given half a chance. 

Item: During most of my service as Am- 
bassador, there was no one in our embassy, 
including our large information and cultural 
section, who knew anything about the histo- 
ry of ideas in Italy or who even cared to find 
out. This was damaging our embassy’s effec- 
tiveness politically as well as culturally, 
since the contemporary clash of political 
ideas in Italy cannot be understood except 
in historical context. 

One day, I asked a cultural affairs officer 
to perform a service for himself and other 
members of our embassy by preparing a 
memorandum on some of the great thinkers 
whose ideas have shaped contemporary 
Italy—Giuseppe Mazzini, intellectual father 
of the Risorgimento; Antonio Gramsci, the 
patron saint of Italian Communism; Filippo 
Turati, the Democratic Socialist; Luigi 
Sturzo, founder of modern Christian De- 
mocracy, and Benedetto Croce, the liberal 
philosopher. But the cultural affairs officer 
told me I had made an unreasonable re- 
quest; neither he nor anyone on his staff 
could prepare such a memo. Not only that, 
but writing memos about the ideas that had 
shaped modern Italy was not part of his job 
description. In despair, I accepted a compro- 
mise: In place of the memo we circulated 
photocopies of the relevant entries in the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 

Item: On the eve of my departure for 
Rome, I asked the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions to assemble members of that small 
band of American scholars who make a pro- 
fession of studying contemporary Italy. In- 
evitably, the dominant question of the 
meeting was the Italian Communist Party, 
which then seemed on the threshold of 
power. I expressed misgivings about what 
Communist entry into an Italian Govern- 
ment might mean for the Western alliance 
and cited the stridently anti-American tone 
of the Communist and pro-Communist 
press. 

A young Harvard professor, then much in 
vogue as the American interpreter of Euro- 
communism," interjected: “You don’t under- 
stand: The Italian Communist Party is not 
anti-American." Several years later, I gave 
him a fat collection of clippings from the 
Italian Communist press, a veritable treas- 
ure of anti-American calumnies, including 
insinuations that the United States was 
behind the Red Brigades and the murder of 
Aldo Moro. It moved him not at all, for the 
principal influence on his thinking was 
what party leaders had been telling him in 
the United States, not what the party was 
actually saying and doing in Italy. (Eventu- 
ally I concluded that our academic commu- 
nity has only three or four people who 
really qualify as experts on contemporary 
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Italy. I know of none in the United States 
Government.) 

These pieces of an ambassadorial mosaic 
illustrate some deficiencies in our “intellec- 
tual connection” with the rest of the world. 
What is to be done? I shall venture some 
specific remedies in a moment, but first it 
may be useful to consider some basic ideas 
of which any reform program should take 
account. 

I begin by recalling the advice I received 
from the Italian journalist Luigi Barzini 
when I began my service in Rome. The 
most important thing you can do,” he said, 
“is to radiate American ideals.“ Not such 
bad advice for an ambassador. But, of 
course, an ambassador can do this effective- 
ly only if our foreign policy itself also radi- 
ates American ideals.” 

If we give the impression to the world 
that we do not know the difference between 
dictatorships and democracies, if we give un- 
critical support to “authoritarian” regimes 
in the name of anti-Communism, if we seem 
to lack a genuine commitment to arms con- 
trol, if we appear indifferent to critical 
world issues like poverty, hunger and envi- 
ronmental degradation, and if we break 
with our bipartisan tradition of American 
leadership in the quest for a rule of law 
among nations, we cannot expect enthusias- 
tic support from thoughtful people in other 
countries. 

We seem to have forgotten the obvious 
truth that you don’t defend national securi- 
ty with arms alone. The Soviet SS-20 mis- 
sile is a threat to European security, but 
just as great a threat is the slow and steady 
erosion of common values and interests that 
is the foundation of the Atlantic alliance. 
More than a quick-fix advertising campaign 
will be necessary to meet this challenge. 

Our overseas educational and cultural pro- 
grams will not be successful if they are little 


more than exercises in anti-Soviet propa- 


ganda. Charles Z. Wick, the head of 
U.S. I. A., told a Congressional committee: 
“We are refuting the massive Soviet cam- 
paign of disinformation and misinformation 
about us and our intentions in the world. 
... We must recognize, however, that this 
agency is a critical component of our nation- 
al security apparatus, and that we are 
waging a war of ideas with our adversaries.” 

This seems to me a very incomplete de- 
scription of what the U.S. I. A. should be 
doing—yet it has become the dominant 
theme in the Reagan Administration. 
Doubts about the U.S.LA.’s excessively stri- 
dent and narrowly ideological approach are 
behind the skepticism that both Democratic 
and Republican members of Congress are 
now expressing about Project Democra- 
cy’”—the Reagan Administration’s still un- 
defined initiative to promote democratic 
values and institutions around the world. If 
our cultural and educational programs are 
conceived as in the service of a war“ or 
“crusade” against our adversaries, if they 
seem to reflect only the limited views of a 
particular United States Administration on 
the meaning of the democratic experience, 
they will be distorted from their proper pur- 
poses—"‘radiating American values“ to the 
world and building the intellectual connec- 
tion” with foreign societies. 

Obviously there is a crucial role for the in- 
formational arm of the United States Gov- 
ernment—including the combating of Soviet 
disinformation—and the current strength- 
ening of the Voice of America is long over- 
due. But there is another function to be per- 
formed, separate from this tactical, day-to- 
day, foreign-policy-related role: It is the 
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function of educational and cultural rela- 
tions, which is now, sadly, increasingly sub- 
ordinated to the propagandistic and politi- 
cal. 
Consider what is happening to one of the 
most valuable programs we have in the edu- 
cational and cultural field—the “American 
Participants” program, which sends Ameri- 
can scholars and professional people abroad 
for short periods to give lectures and meet 
with foreign counterparts. In previous Ad- 
ministrations, Republican and Democratic, 
there was never a partisan loyalty test ap- 
plied to the lecturers chosen to go abroad 
under those programs. One of the great 
strengths of the “American Participants” 
program was that it reflected our pluralistic 
society with a diversity of American views. 
But today someone under consideration to 
participate in this program is asked if he is 
prepared to support the foreign policy of 
the Reagan Administration. As the word 
gets around that we are running a propa- 
ganda agency for current policy, the credi- 
bility and effectiveness of the program in 
foreign countries will be fatally compro- 
mised. 

So much for the philosophy of what we 
should be trying to do. Now for some pro- 
posals about how to do it. If we are really 
concerned to remedy our flawed “intellectu- 
al connection” with foreign societies, here 
are four areas where changes will be re- 
quired: 

First and foremost, we need a top-to- 
bottom improvement in the quality of the 
people who represent us overseas. Ameri- 
cans have fallen into the habit of thinking 
that ambassadors and embassies have 
become irrelevant luxuries, obsolete frills in 
an age of instant communications. We make 
the mistake of thinking that if a sound for- 
eign policy decision is approved at the State 
Department or the White House, it does not 
much matter how it is carried out in the 
field. This is a dangerous illusion indulged 
in by no other major country. 

Ambassadors today need to perform mul- 
tiple roles. They should be the “eyes and 
ears“ of the President and Secretary of 
State; advocates of our country’s foreign 
policy in the upper reaches of the host gov- 
ernment; resourceful negotiators in bilateral 
or multilateral diplomacy. They should also 
“radiate American values” as intellectual, 
educational and cultural emissaries, commu- 
nicating what our country stands for to key 
interest groups and intellectual leaders as 
well as to the public at large. To this end 
the Congress provided in the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1980 that “ambassadors should 
possess knowledge of the language and of 
the history, culture, economic and political 
institutions of the country to which they 
are accredited.” 

That was a good law. The trouble is, it 
isn't being applied. The issue here is not one 
of career“ versus political“ appointees. 
The issue is the professional and personal 
qualities that a particular appointee brings 
to service in the country of his assignment, 
including knowledge of the language. 

Would anyone consider a foreign ambassa- 
dor in Washington to be qualified who could 
not read The Washington Post or The New 
York Times, could not understand what was 
being said on the evening news, could not 
talk on delicate matters without an inter- 
preter to Congressmen, columnists or lead- 
ing officials of the country? And suppose he 
neither knew English nor had any previous 
knowledge of our country—and indeed, had 
no diplomatic experience at all? 

No less serious is the situation below the 
ambassadorial level, where the job of 
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making the “intellectual connection” falls 
mainly to the Foreign Service and the 
career service of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. Both services, of course, still 
contain some highly qualified people. But 
there has been an alarming exodus of senior 
career officers opting for early retirement in 
both the State Department and the U.S.LA. 
in exasperation with less than competitive 
salaries and the filling of jobs with unquali- 
fied political appointees. 

The new recruits are of uneven quality, 
and this should not surprise us. A young 
person entering either of these career serv- 
ices today begins at a salary of about 
$20,000 a year, while our best law and busi- 
ness-school graduates begin at more than 
$40,000. Unless we give urgent consideration 
to improving the financial and professional 
rewards of Foreign Services and U.S. I. A. 
career-service employees, their quality will 
continue to decline—and with it the quality 
of our “intellectual connection” as well as 
our general diplomacy. 

We have tried a variety of institutional ar- 
rangements for the conduct of international 
educational and cultural programs since 
their beginnings in 1938. Five years ago, the 
Carter Administration eliminated the State 
Department's Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, merging its functions with 
informational activities in a single agency, 
the International Communication Agency 
(now renamed the United States Informa- 
tion Agency). The merger, as many predict- 
ed at the time, was a serious mistake. The 
U.S. I. A. 's short-term informational func- 
tions have tended (more than ever in this 
Administration) to dominate and distort the 
educational and cultural programs. 

The time has come to separate these func- 
tions again. One possibility is to move edu- 
cational and cultural affairs back into the 
Department of State, but this will work only 
if the Secretary of State is prepared to ap- 
point a non-political personality of superior 
quality from the private sector to the re-cre- 
ated post of Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, with the neces- 
sary independence to assure the integrity of 
these essential programs. If this cannot be 
done, we should consider a second option— 
setting up a hybrid public-private founda- 
tion, as the former Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultural Affairs 
Charles Frankel once proposed, supported 
by both Government and private funds to 
carry out the educational and cultural ex- 
change programs. 

Changes in the Washington organization 
would need to be matched by changes over- 
seas. Our cultural affairs officers now work 
under the authority of a counselor for 
public affairs (the head of the U.S. I. A. in 
embassies abroad), whose main responsibil- 
ity is informational support of our day-to- 
day foreign policy requirements. In other 
words, the embassies reflect the same subor- 
dination of the cultural and educational 
programs that currently characterizes the 
Washington headquarters, 

To change this, we should create a sepa- 
rate and upgraded counselor for cultural af- 
fairs, who would report directly to the am- 
bassador. We could then attract distin- 
guished people from our universities and 
centers of culture to take two- to three-year 
appointments as cultural counselors, at 
least in key countries such as Italy. 

Without significantly increasing financial 
resources, no reforms in the personnel 
system or organizational setting will remedy 
our flawed “intellectual connection.“ Unfor- 
tunately, the present Administration has so 
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far accorded relatively low priority to the 
educational and cultural dimension of 
public diplomacy in its budgetary decisions. 

In 1981, when President Reagan proposed 
a 12 percent across-the-board spending cut 
by Federal agencies, the Director of the 
U. S. I. A. decided to apply the cut almost en- 
tirely to the educational and cultural pro- 
grams. This would have meant a 60 percent 
reduction in the Fulbright and Internation- 
al Visitor programs. The Fulbright program 
would have ended in 61 countries, mainly in 
the third world, where the Soviet Union al- 
ready offers more than seven times as many 
fellowships as the United States. Fortunate- 
ly, there was such a protest from the Con- 
gress, from the academic world and from 
the press that the U.S. I. A. was forced to re- 
verse its decision. The Reagan Administra- 
tion then asked and received a level of fund- 
ing for fiscal 1983 which, after inflation, is 
marginally higher than it was for 1982 and 
previous years. 

An amendment sponsored by Senator 
Claiborne Pell, Democrat of Rhode Island, 
and passed by the last Congress calls on the 
U.S. I. A. to double its exchange programs. I 
believe we should go still further. We 
should quadruple the Fulbright, Interna- 
tional Visitor, and book and library pro- 
grams in stages over the next several years. 
The annual cost would be equal to that of 
four F-15 aircraft or one-quarter of a Tri- 
dent submarine. We can afford both a 
strong defense and a fully funded public di- 
plomacy. What will it avail us to have the 
most modern weapons if we wind up with no 
friends or allies? 

During my four years in Italy I came to be 
preoccupied not only by the decline in our 
overseas cultural and educational programs, 
but also by the shocking neglect of our na- 
tion’s domestic programs in foreign lan- 
guages and foreign studies. Of the more 
than 1,000 positions in the State Depart- 
ment identified as requiring foreign lan- 
guage ability, only two-thirds are now ade- 
quately filled. In an excellent polemic on 
this subject. The Tongue-Tied American.“ 
Representative Paul Simon, Democrat of Il- 
linois, recounts a telling detail: At our 
American Embassy in Teheran in 1978, the 
year the Shah was overthrown, only six of 
the 60 Foreign Service officers were even 
minimally proficient in Farsi, the language 
of the country. 

How well are we preparing our young 
people for the world of today—not to men- 
tion the world of the 21st century in which 
they will be reaching the peak of their pro- 
fessional careers? Only 5 percent of the 
Americans graduating from college can 
function adequately in a language other 
than their mother tongue. Only 1 percent of 
our private and public elementary schools 
offer any foreign language at all—and often 
that language is taught by people with little 
enthusiasm or expertise. Yet we all know 
that languages are best learned very early, 
preferably beginning when students are in 
third or fourth grade. 

Four years ago, the President's Commis- 
sion on Foreign Language and International 
Studies, headed by the educator James A. 
Perkins, described our nation's incapacity in 
languages and foreign studies as scandal- 
ous.” That report was presented to Presi- 
dent Carter and quickly forgotten. The 
Reagan Administration has shown little in- 
terest in the problem. Indeed, in its budget 
for fiscal year 1984, it has proposed to elimi- 
nate all funding for foreign language and 
foreign studies in Title VI of the Higher 
Education Act. 
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In the face of such indifference, it is now 
up to Congress and to academic, business 
and professional groups around the country 
to ask that language requirements be re-es- 
tablished in our major universities and that 
language and foreign studies be given great- 
er priority. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, we 
should start teaching languages in the third 
or fourth grade of our public and private 
schools. Some local educational systems are 
finally moving to do this. But our Federal 
Government must take responsibility for fi- 
nancing a national effort in a matter that is 
so fundamental to the security of our nation 
and the welfare of our people. That is the 
central message of the National Council on 
Foreign Language and International Stud- 
ies, a group of private citizens established as 
a result of the Perkins report, which is mo- 
bilizing support for the report’s recommen- 
dations in the Congress and the private 
sector. 

Lyndon Johnson was not a popular Presi- 
dent with the American intellectual commu- 
nity. Yet, of all our Presidents, it was he 
who best defined our national agenda in 
public diplomacy in a speech at the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1965: 

“We know today that. . . ideas, not arma- 
ments, will shape our lasting prospects for 
peace; that the conduct of our foreign 
policy will advance no faster than the cur- 
riculum of our classrooms, and that the 
knowledge of our citizens is the treasure 
which grows only when it is shared. 

“That is why I have directed a special task 
force within my Administration to recom- 
mend a broad and long-range plan of world- 
wide educational endeavor. 

“First, to assist the education effort of the 
developing nations and the developing re- 
gions. 

“Second, to help our schools and universi- 
ties to increase their knowledge of the world 
and the people who inhabit it. 

“Third, to advance the exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers who travel and work out- 
side their native lands. 

“Fourth, to increase the free flow of books 
and ideas and art, of works of science and 
imagination. 

“And fifth, to assemble meetings of men 
and women from every discipline and every 
culture to ponder the common problems of 
mankind.” 

The principal drafter of President John- 
son's speech 18 years ago was that pioneer 
in enlightened public diplomacy, Charles 
Frankel. How long must we wait until an- 
other President, aided by someone like 
Charles Frankel, will speak again in that 
way, summoning us to our responsibilities as 
a nation?e 


CRIME AND THE FEDERAL 
COURTS 


e Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the 
level of crime in America is, simply 
put, intolerable. Although the trend 
lines are not without some encourag- 
ing signs, the fact is that government, 
both State and Federal, is not doing 
the job it should be doing to detect, 
arrest, and convict criminals. Keeping 
the peace and securing order is the 
first duty of government in a free soci- 
ety, and the sad reality is that we 
today are not adequately discharging 
this duty. 
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By and large, the administration of 
criminal justice is the responsibility of 
State governments in our Federal 
system. This scheme was the way the 
Framers of the Constitution intended, 
and the way it ought to be. With some 
notable exceptions such as organized 
crime, the States are fully capable of 
enforcing basic criminal laws. 

However, Mr. President, the States 
have been severely handicapped in 
fighting crime in recent years by rul- 
ings of the Federal courts. This fact 
would come as a great shock to the 
Constitution’s drafters who took such 
pains to limit the power of the Federal 
Government so that it would not 
interfere in the legitimate functions of 
the States. Despite these well-laid 
plans, the Federal judiciary has in- 
flicted heavy blows in recent years to 
the capacity of the States to fight 
crime. 

The whys and wherefores of this sit- 
uation have been ably brought out by 
the former chief of police of Herndon, 
Va., in a column in the Washington 
Post of May 1, 1983. Walter J. Bishop 
says quite accurately: 

Our (federal) judicial system is a mockery 
and will continue to be as long as judges are 
too concerned with root causes of crime or 
with technicalities to worry about justice 
for the community. 

Mr. President, this Senator for one 
is committed to doing whatever is nec- 
essary to restore the balance in our 
Federal system so that the States can 
do the job of fighting crime which the 
Constitution wisely entrusts to them. 
To a large extent, this means congres- 
sional reform of the Federal judiciary. 
In short, fighting crime in Congress 
means correcting wayward Federal 
judges. Fortunately the Framers, in 
providing checks and balances among 
the three branches of the Federal 
Government, did provide Congress 
with ample powers to do this job. In 
this regard, I call on my colleagues 
both here in the Senate and in the 
House to move forward expeditiously 
to enact the Federal judicial reform 
required to put the States in the posi- 
tion to effectively reduce criminal ac- 
tivity. 

Mr. President, I ask that “Our Judi- 
cial System Is a Mockery,” by Walter 
R. Bishop, a veteran police officer and 
former chief of police of Herndon, Va., 
appearing in the Washington Post of 
May 1, 1983, be printed in the RECORD. 

The article referred to follows: 

{From the Washington Post, May 1, 19831 

Our JUDICIAL SYSTEM Is A MOCKERY 
(By Walter R. Bishop) 

I am tired—tired of attorneys, judges and 
“experts” with academic credentials who 
don’t know anything about crime telling the 
police how to solve the crime problem. They 
have no concept of the day-to-day problems 
faced by police officers. 

Despite great strides by police depart- 
ments, it is never enough. The police are 
continually told to improve, but the courts, 
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a contributing cause of the crime problem, 
continue to do it their way—and damn the 
American public. 

Gadgets and innovations were the answer 
of the “bleeding hearts” to adverse and 
often ridiculous court decisions in the 508. 
These same individuals were quick to shout 
down protesting police administrators 
during the controversial Warren Court deci- 
sions. They encouraged police administra- 
tors to accept these decisions as challenges 
to be solved with innovation and leadership. 

One famous attorney interviewed on tele- 
vision pointed out that the decisions were 
having no impact on cases brought to trial 
and that the police had overreacted. What 
he failed to address was the adverse effect 
the decisions had on crime-prevention ac- 
tivities by the officer on patrol, which sub- 
sequently afforded the criminal additional 
movement without fear of arrest. Police of- 
ficers have been so intimidated that they 
are afraid to act. 

The police administrators of that era were 
street-wise. They recognized the conse- 
quences of the court decisions, but the 
policy was to refrain from speaking out, 
thus keeping police departments nonpoliti- 
cal. The administrators who did speak out— 
often those on the brink of retirement—in- 
curred the wrath of the press and of the 
shocked but vocal idealists. 

After 20-some years of modernizing police 
departments without substantially reducing 
the crime rate, the experts“ are again 
blaming the police, this time for cases being 
lost in court. There is always room for im- 
provement, but how did the courts manage 
to come out unscathed? 

Usually, the police officer who makes an 
arrest on the scene, or shortly thereafter, is 
faced with a jumbled puzzle that he is re- 
quired to piece together quickly under the 
pressures of the particular crime and the 
necessity of handling other calls or investi- 
gations that are waiting; or, he makes an 
arrest based on brief observations of a viola- 
tion during rapidly changing situations. 

During the initial on-scene investigations, 
additional personnel are not available to 
solve the crimes as easily as shown on those 
television programs. In actual practice the 
officers must do the best they can with the 
available facts and whatever else they may 
be able to uncover between assignments. 
Certainly the cases cannot be solved as me- 
ticulously as the courts, in their sterile envi- 
ronment want—as desirable as that may be. 

The court system makes these demands 
while making it difficult or impossible to 
obtain evidence to fulfill their demands. 
Prosecutors want the ideal case, but the 
“school” solution is seldom attainable in the 
streets. The police officer must deal with 
the facts that are available—legally avail- 
able. Frequently, these facts are elusive and 
are lost with time. 

The good prosecutor should be able to 
help the officer strengthen the case and 
then demonstrate his ability to successfully 
prosecute, not “wheel and deal,” as is often 
the case, to avoid a long trial. 

Chief Justice Warren Burger demon- 
strates a concern and a knowledge of the 
problem, although some of his solutions 
could make incarceration an even more ac- 
ceptable alternative to the criminal who is 
devoted to a life of crime. But it is a better 
option than a recommendation being pro- 
posed to reduce the use of prisons. 

Actions in the Maryland correctional 
system again demonstrate the futility of re- 
leasing hardened criminals into community 
programs. A federal appellate court judge 
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argues against the expenditure of billions of 
dollars for prisons, stating that the ugly re- 
alities behind street crimes have not been 
confronted. But the immediate problem is 
not political, as he implies: rather, it is a 
result of years of liberal interpretation by 
the judge and his associates who feel that, 
say, a 10-year sentence for a narcotic whole- 
saler with prior convictions is “cruel and un- 
usual punishment.” 

Frequently, what appears to be a long 
prison sentence is not. If the sentence is 
concurrent, the individual merely serves one 
term. It is a farce to sentence an individual 
to concurrent prison terms for multiple 
charges. Even a stiff sentence by a judge 
will be substantially reduced by early-re- 
lease programs, good-time release, parole, 
etc. An individual sentenced to life plus 50 
years may be out in approximately 12 years. 

Crimes committed by juveniles have 
become a serious national problem, yet in- 
stead of teaching our youngsters the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, we are teach- 
ing them to remain silent and to request an 
attorney when arrested. We are teaching 
them how to beat the system. The state of 
Virginia publishes for the juvenile a step-by- 
step guide through the Juvenile Justice 
System. The National Council on Crime and 
Deliquency published a booklet, “You have 
the Right, If You Know It.“ Is advising a ju- 
venile of his rights supposed to be a crime 
deterrent? 

We are dealing with immature youngsters’ 
lives, not playing a courtroom game. Why 
does the criminal justice system need an 
“angler” to find loopholes or a burlesquer“ 
to put on a show for the judge and jury? 
What the juvenile needs is a more personal 
relationship between the judge, the parents 
and the juvenile during the early stages of 
delinquency. 

Our judicial system is a mockery and will 
continue to be as long as judges are too con- 
cerned with root causes of crime or with 
technicalities to worry about justice for the 
community. 

Apparently that appellate judge is waiting 
for Americans to take the law into their 
own hands—as has happend in some juris- 
dictions in our country: attempts to form 
vigilante groups; an attempt to pass a home- 
owner's bill in Florida authorizing the 
shooting of trespassers; a Baltimore grand 
jury's recommendation that unrehabilitated 
rapists be castrated; an increase in gun pur- 
chases; or the beating of criminals by citi- 
zens. 

As Chief Justice Burger pointed out, we 
have carried the question of constitutional- 
ity far beyond its intent—to the point of 
being unreasonable. Can our nation afford 
to permit so many of our young people to go 
down the drain while we argue about the 
constitutionality of paraphernalia laws? Did 
the framers of our Constitution envision 
movies and magazines depicting abnormal 
sex acts as freedom of speech?“ Could our 
forefathers have envisioned a judge placing 
technical constitutional values over our citi- 
zens’ personal safety? How far are we going 
to distort the intent of the Constitution?e 


MASSACRES AND TORTURES IN 
NICARAGUA 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
on January 24 of this year, Time mag- 
azine published an interview with Ro- 
berto Guillén, a military counterintel- 
ligence officer for Sandinista Defense 
Ministry in Nicaragua, who has since 
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joined the insurgents headed by the 
hero of the anti-Somoza revolution, 
Eden Pastora. Senor Guillén sheds 
new light on the brutal character and 
methods of the Marxist junta that 
presently is misruling his country. I 
ask that Time’s interview with Guillén 
be printed in the RECORD. 
The interview follows: 


New REGIME, OLD MetHops—A DEFECTOR'S 
FIRSTHAND ACCOUNT OF MASSACRES AND 
TORTURE 


(Note.—When the Sandinistas toppled An- 
astasio Somoza Debayle and seized control 
of Nicaragua in 1979, many in the country 
hailed the victory as an end to the tyranny 
of the Somoza years. Yet over the past year 
evidence has surfaced showing that the San- 
dinistas are equally capable of repression 
and brutality. According to Nicaragua's Per- 
manent Commission on Human Rights, the 
regime detains several hundred people a 
month; about half of them are eventually 
released, but the rest simply disappear. Ro- 
berto Guillén, 23, served as deputy chief of 
military counterintelligence for the Defense 
Ministry, but grew so disenchanted with the 
tactics of the government that last August 
he fled to join Edén Pastora Gomez, a hero 
of the Sandinista revolution who defected in 
July 1981 and is now based in neighboring 
Costa Rica. Guillén's parents subsequently 
sought refuge in the Venezuelan embassy. 
In an exclusive interview with Mexico City 
Bureau Chief James Willwerth, Guillén de- 
tailed the secret jails, torture methods and 
unprosecuted murders committed by the 
Sandinistas, including the systematic killing 
of Miskito Indians in the northeast depart- 
ment of Zelaya. Guillén’s account.) 

In the beginning, we were trained to work 
against terrorists and spies from other coun- 
tries. But then we were instructed to work 
against comrades within the Ministry of De- 
fense. Every individual who was not in 
agreement with the politics of the Sandi- 
nista National Liberation Front was consid- 
ered to be an excessively dangerous ele- 
ment. For example, people who had dis- 
agreed politically with the National Direc- 
torate [the nine-member body that oversees 
the ruling three-man junta] began to face 
trumped-up charges of theft, even murder. 

Clandestine jails are organized by zone, 
distributed among the different security or- 
ganizations. In Managua, for example, mili- 
tary counterintelligence has a mechanics 
shop eight.blocks south of the Casa del 
Obrero, a union headquarters. Behind the 
store are two cells against a wall. Each cell 
is less than a meter wide and a meter deep 
and two meters high. The prisoners inside 
were always handcuffed, gagged and blind- 
folded. They were usually put in these cells 
for softening up, or for depersonalization. 
Sometimes they were foreign spies: Hondur- 
ans, Guatemalans, sometimes intelligence 
agents from the United States. I recall two 
U.S. agents who were shot. One was Puerto 
Rican; the other was from New Orleans. 
The Puerto Rican had been captured trying 
to get information on arms traffic between 
the Soviet Union, Cuba and Nicaragua. It 
was not so difficult to catch U.S. spies. The 
U.S. intelligence services always underesti- 
mated the Nicaraguan counterintelligence 
capacity. 

In the basement of a onetime military 
academy in Managua, there is a dark, un- 
ventilated underground prison that can 
hold 20 people. At the Montelimar military 
base, there are several underground jails 
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dug into the rocks. They are at sea level. At 
high tide, the water enters and comes into 
the cells up to the chest level of the prison- 
er. 

Physical torture has two forms. One con- 
sists of beatings, electric shocks, blows to 
the testicles, and so forth. The methods 
proved to be more effective by the KGB and 
Cuban intelligence are both more complex 
and simpler for obtaining information. The 
Soviets and the Cubans have found out that 
violent methods are often counterproduc- 
tive. People will stick to the principles for 
which they fought. But if you depersonalize 
a person, he will lose his social standards, 
his principles. One method is to change the 
body metabolism. You shut a man in a room 
with no light or a lot of light 24 hours a day. 
You interrogate him constantly, off and on. 
You bring him food every two hours, saying 
it is mealtime. After two days you lose your 
sense of time. The constant food brings you 
to a state of desperation. The mind, upon 
receiving so much pressure, comes to a point 
where it is blocked. You are questioned con- 
stantly. The mind is so exhausted, it has no 
defense. There are many medical ways to 
make a person practically unconscious. 

In a more general sense, the pressure 
begins the moment a man or woman be- 
comes a prisoner. There are seats that have 
a very uncomfortable backrest. The individ- 
ual has to maintain an erect position and he 
has to look straight at his interrogator. If 
you try to get comfortable, they'll hit you. 

Another method is to put you in a small 
room, completely white. The only furniture 
is your chair, the interrogator's chair and a 
desk. In the middle of the wall, going all 
around the room, is a black stripe. As the in- 
terrogation continues, the individual begins 
to feel that the black line is closing in on 
him. Sometimes people are locked in a cell 
so small that they can only sit down, not 
stand. Then the prisoner is photographed, 
made to squat for a drug search of his anus. 
If the prisoner is skinny, he is issued a 
baggy uniform. If he is fat, it will be too 
tight. You feel ridiculous. From then on, 
they address you only by number. Interro- 
gation begins, which can be either very in- 
tense or very relaxed. Your cell will always 
be very bright or very dark. It has no win- 
dows, only a door. It is usually designed to 
echo. Everything echoes. You are complete- 
ly disoriented. 

I went to Cuba to study counterintelli- 
gence. When I returned in April of 1982, I 
was assigned to Zelaya Norte. After arriving 
there, I began to discover barbarities that 
were being committed against the Miskito 
people by reading the Ministry of Defense 
reports. Here is one entry which I copied in 
my notebook: On Feb. 8, 1982, at 8:45 a.m., 
a troop of border guards fired at civilian 
persons on the Rio Coco at the point of the 
community of Bilwaskarma.“ The report ex- 
plained that the people were traveling in 
canoes at the moment the troops fired upon 
them. One man survived. Reading this, I 
could not understand why the chief of coun- 
terintelligence for the area had not brought 
this to trial. I couldn't understand also why 
the soldiers would kill a pregnant woman in 
the canoe. 

The Directorate had published an article 
in Barricada [the offical government news- 
paper] boasting that Sandinista soldiers had 
killed counterrevolutionaries coming out of 
Honduras. This was the same shooting I was 
reading about. The report I was reading said 
the people were searching for food and lived 
in Nicaragua. They had gone from Waspan 
{a town on the river] to Bilwaskarma in 
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their canoes. I couldn't understand this. I 
fought against the barbarities Somoza com- 
mitted against the Nicaraguan people. But 
as the revolutionary process increased, the 
level of class hatred increased. Among the 
officers, an attitude was created that one 
should kill rather than forgive. 

The Miskito populations began to rise up. 
The Ministry of Defense said in its propa- 
ganda that the people who were fighting us 
were former national guardsmen [Somoza 
supporters), not Miskitos. On June 5, I par- 
ticipated in a firefight that was said to be 
with guardsmen, but it was really with Mis- 
kitos. They lost no one. We lost 19 men, of- 
ficers as well as enlisted men. Twenty-two 
more were wounded. Only I and one other 
man were not hurt or killed. The regional 
chief of staff and his escort staff ran when 
the fighting started. When he decided to 
leave, he defended this by saying that he 
could not afford to die like any ordinary sol- 
dier. 

There were large-scale arrests of Miskitos. 
About 800 people were detained. A second 
lieutenant saw an Indian woman among the 
prisoners and raped here. When this was in- 
vestigated, the chief of staff pardoned him 
and transferred him to another unit in 
Kambla. It was interpreted as a promotion. 
I was transferred to Managua in August. I 
was now determined to leave Nicaragua. 

But on Aug, 8, state security called me to 
a meeting in the Ministry of Defense build- 
ing at Chipote military base. There they 
proposed to me that I provide the logistics, 
the guns, trucks and soldiers to physically 
eliminate the 800 Miskito prisoners. The 
state security people said they would have 
to be killed, and it should look as if they 
died in combat. When this was discussed, I 
practically went into a state of shock be- 
cause of the moral conflicts it caused within 
me. It made me sick. They wanted me to 
provide soldiers to dig the graves, guards to 
control the Miskitos while they were being 
shot, trucks to transport them. I don’t know 
if this massacre actually happened or not. 
On Aug. 10, I left Nicaragua.e 


THE BISHOPS’ LETTER 


@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
would like, if I may, to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate and the many 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an extraordinary document of great 
value and enduring importance to all 
Americans. 

I speak of the pastoral letter of the 
National Conference of Catholic Bish- 
ops setting forth the teaching of the 
American Catholic Church with re- 
spect to morality in this nuclear age. 
Entitled The Challenge of Peace: 
God’s Promise and Our Response,” 
the bishops’ letter was formally adopt- 
ed by the full conference only this 
Tuesday, May 3, 1983. As the complete 
text with the numerous minor amend- 
ments added this week is not yet in 
print, I submit to the RECORD excerpts 
published in this morning’s New York 
Times. 

The bishops’ letter reminds us that 
nuclear war is not merely a mathemat- 
ical problem of percentages and angles 
and megatonnage. They quite elo- 
quently and candidly assert that arms 
control is something more than a lo- 
gistical challenge of arranging for suf- 
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ficient numbers of sessions in Geneva 
among negotiating teams. They try, 
and one hopes the bishops succeed, to 
teach us something about the very dif- 
ficult moral choices that currently 
confront us in the matter of nuclear 
weapons and strategic policy—not only 
those of us in the U.S. Senate or in the 
Government, but all of us, Catholics, 
Christians, Americans, persons of good 
will everywhere. 

This is a time for prayerful atten- 
tion to important details in this area, 
as it is a time for careful reflection of 
the gravity of the decisions the Senate 
will soon take in this regard. 

In that spirit, I urge my colleagues 
to read the insights offered this 
week—after more than 2 years of rig- 
orous and thorough study and discus- 
sion—by the Catholic Conference. 

I would also like to express my admi- 
ration and respect for the bishops who 
are the principal authors of this letter. 
The drafting committee was chaired 
by His Eminence Joseph Cardinal Ber- 
nardin, Archbishop of Chicago, a man 
of exceeding erudition and scholarly 
competence, as he has been an inspir- 
ing pastor in Cincinnati and Chicago. 

The others on the committee were 
no less impressive in their immeasur- 
ably careful deliberation: The Most 
Reverend Thomas J. Gumbleton, 
auxiliary bishop of Detroit; the Most 
Reverend John O'Connor, auxiliary 
bishop to the military vicar in New 
York; the Most Reverend George A. 
Fulcher, bishop of Lafayette, Ind., and 
the Most Reverend Daniel P. Reilly, 
bishop of Norwich, Conn. I congratu- 
late them all on this fine work, and I 
thank them all. 

The excerpts follow: 


{From the New York Times, May 5, 1983] 


(Following are excerpts from “The Chal- 
lenge of Peace: God's Promise and Our Re- 
sponse,” the pastoral letter of the National 
Conference of Cathlic Bishops that was ap- 
proved Tuesday in Chicago. The excerpts 
have been provided by The Associated 
Press, which worked from a copyrighted, 
published third draft of the document pro- 
duced by the conference, and inserted 
amendments that were approved at this 
week's meeting. The bishops will publish 
the official version of their letter later.) 


INTRODUCTION 


“The whole human race faces a moment 
of supreme crisis in its advance toward ma- 
turity.“ Thus the Second Vatican Council 
opened its treatment of modern warfare. 
Since the council, the dynamic of the nucle- 
ar arms race has intensified. 


I. PEACE IN THE MODERN WORLD: RELIGIOUS 
PERSPECTIVES AND PRINCIPLES 

The experience of preparing this pastoral 
letter has shown us the range of strongly 
held opinion in the Catholic community on 
questions of war and peace. Obviously, as 
bishops we believe that such differences 
should be expressed within the framework 
of Catholic moral teaching. 


THE MORAL CHOICES FOR THE KINGDOM 


The Catholic tradition has always under- 
stood the meaning of peace in positive 
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terms. Peace is both a gift of God and a 
human work. 

The Church's teaching on war and peace 
establishes a strong presumption against 
war which is binding on all; it then exam- 
ines when this presumption may be overrid- 
den, precisely in the name of preserving the 
kind of peace which protects human dignity 
and human rights. 

A government threatened by armed, 
unjust aggression must defend its people. 
This includes defense by armed force if nec- 
essary as a last resort. The need, right and 
duty to maintain appropriate armed defense 
now, even while exploring nonviolent meth- 
ods of defense on a large scale as a possibili- 
ty for the future, once again reflects the 
tension for the Christian, who must live in 
this world while trying to hasten the 
coming of the Kingdom. 

The moral theory of the just war“ or 
“limited war“ doctrine begins with the pre- 
sumption which binds all Christians: We 
should do no harm to our neighbors; how we 
treat our enemy is the key test of whether 
we love our neighbor; and the possibility of 
taking even one human life is a prospect we 
should consider in fear and trembling. 

Just war teaching has evolved, however, as 
an effort to prevent war; only if war cannot 
be rationally avoided, does the teaching 
then seek to restrict and reduce its horrors. 
It does this by establishing a set of rigorous 
conditions which much be met if the deci- 
sion to go to war is to be morally permissi- 
ble. Such a decision, especially today, re- 
quires extraodinarily strong reasons for 
overriding the presumption in favor of 
peace and against war. 

Jus Ad Bellum: Why and When Recourse to 
War Is Permissible 

Just Cause: War is permissible only to 
confront real and certain danger, i.e., to pro- 
tect inocent life, to preserve conditions nec- 
essary for decent human existence, and to 
secure basic human rights. 

Competent Authority: In the Catholic tra- 
dition war must be declared by those with 
responsibility for public order, not by pri- 
vate groups or individuals. 

Comparative Justice: To pretend that as a 
nation we have lived up to all our own ideals 
would be patently dishonest. To pretend 
that all evils in the world have been or are 
now being perpetuated by dictatorial re- 
gimes would be both dishonest and absurd. 
But having said this, it is imperative that we 
confront reality. The facts simply do not 
support the invidious comparisons made at 
times, even in our own society, between our 
way of life, in which most basic human 
rights are at least recognized even if they 
are not always adequately supported, and 
those totalitarian and tyrannical regimes in 
which such rights are either denied or sys- 
tematically suppressed. 

Right Intention: During the conflict, right 
intention means pursuit of peace and recon- 
ciliation, including avoiding unnecessarily 
destructive acts or imposing unreasonable 
conditions (e.g., unconditional surrender). 

Last Resort: For resort to war to be justi- 
fied, all peaceful alternatives must have 
been exhausted. 

Probability of Success: This is a difficult 
criterion but its purpose is to prevent irra- 
tional resort to force or hopeless resistance 
when the outcome of either will clearly be 
disproportionate or futile. 

Proportionality: In terms of the Jus Ad 
Bellum criteria, proportionality means that 
the damage to be inflicted and the costs in- 
curred by war must be proportionate to the 
good expected upon taking up arms.” In 
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today’s interdependent world even a local 
conflict can affect people everywhere; this is 
particularly the case when the nuclear 
powers are involved. 

Jus In Bello: Even when the stringent con- 
ditions which justify resort to war are met, 
the conduct of war (i.e., strategy, tactics and 
individual actions) remains subject to con- 
tinuous scrutiny in light of two principles 
which have special significance today pre- 
cisely because of the destructive capability 
of modern technological warfare. 

When confronting choices among specific 
military options, the question asked by pro- 
portionality is: Once we take into account 
not only the military advantages that will 
be achieved by using this means, but also 
the harms reasonably expected to follow 
from using it, can its use still be justified? 
Even if the means adopted is not evil in 
itself, it is necessary to take into account 
the probable harms that will result from 
using it and the justice of accepting those 
harms. 

Do the exorbitant costs, the general cli- 
mate of insecurity generated, the possibility 
of accidental detonation of highly destruc- 
tive weapons, the danger of error and mis- 
calculation that could provoke retaliation 
and war—do such evils or others attendant 
upon and directly deriving from the arms 
race make the arms race itself a dispropor- 
tionate response to aggression? 

Finally, another set of questions concerns 
the interpretation of the principle of dis- 
crimination. The principle prohibits directly 
intended attacks on noncombatants and 
nonmilitary targets.” 

Mobilization of forces in modern war in- 
cludes not only the military, but to a signifi- 
cant degree the political, economic, and 
social sectors. It is not always easy to deter- 
mine who is directly involved in a “war 
effort” or to what degree. 

Direct attacks on military targets involve 
Which targets are 


similar complexities. 
“military” ones and which are not? To what 
degree, for instance, does the use (by either 
revolutionaries or regular military forces) of 
a village or housing in a civilian populated 
area invite attack? What of a munitions fac- 
tory in the heart of a city? 


II. WAR AND PEACE IN THE MODERN WORLD: 
PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES 


Both the just war teaching and nonvio- 
lence are confronted with a unique chal- 
lenge by nuclear warfare. This must be the 
starting point of any further moral reflec- 
tion: nuclear weapons, particularly, and nu- 
clear warfare as it is planned today, raise 
new moral questions. 

In the nuclear arsenals of the United 
States or the Soviet Union alone, there 
exists a capacity to do something no other 
age could imagine: We can threaten the 
entire planet. For people of faith this means 
we read the Book of Genesis with a new 
awareness. Today the destructive potential 
of the nuclear powers threatens the human 
person, the civilization we have slowly con- 
structed, and even the created order itself. 

A. THE NEW MOMENT 


This nuclear escalation has been opposed 
sporadically and selectively but never effec- 
tively. The race has continued in spite of 
carefully expressed doubts by analysts and 
other citizens and in the face of forcefully 
expressed opposition by public rallies. 
Today the opposition to the arms race is no 
longer selective or sporadic, it is widespread 
and sustained. 

As a people we must refuse to legitimate 
the idea of nuclear war. Such a refusal will 
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require not only new ideas and new vision, 
but what the Gospel calls conversion of the 
heart. 

We see with increasing clarity the political 
folly of a system which threatens mutual 
suicide, the psychological damage this does 
to ordinary people, especially the young, the 
economic distortion of priorities—billions 
readily spent for destructive elements while 
pitched battles are waged daily in our legis- 
latures over much smaller amounts for the 
homeless, the hungry and the helpless here 
and abroad. 

The political paradox of deterrence has 
also strained our moral conception. May a 
nation threaten what it may never do? May 
it possess what it may never use? Who is in- 
volved in the threat each superpower 
makes; government officials? or military 
personnel? or the citizenry in whose “de- 
fense” the threat is made? 


B. RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP AND THE PUBLIC 
DEBATE 


We believe it is necessary, for the sake of 
prevention, to build a barrier against the 
concept of nuclear war as a viable strategy 
for defense. There should be a clear public 
resistance to the rhetoric of winnable“ nu- 
clear wars, or unrealistic expectations of 
“surviving” nuclear exchanges and strate- 
gies of “protracted nuclear war.” 


C. THE USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


For the tradition which acknowledges 
some legitimate use of force, some impor- 
tant elements of contemporary nuclear 
strategies move beyond the limits of moral 
justification. A justifiable use of force must 
be both discriminatory and proportionate. 
Certain aspects of both U.S. and Soviet 
strategies fail both tests as we shall discuss 
below. The technical literature and the per- 
sonal testimony of public officials who have 
been closely associated with U.S. nuclear 
strategy have both convinced us of the over- 
whelming probability that major nuclear 
exchange would have no limits. 


Moral Principles and Policy Choices 


Counter-Population Warfare: Under no 
circumstances may nuclear weapons or 
other instruments of mass slaughter be used 
for the purpose of destroying population 
centers. 

Retaliatory action which would indis- 
criminately take many wholly innocent 
lives, lives of people who are in no way re- 
sponsible for reckless actions of their gov- 
ernment, must also be condemned. This con- 
demnation, in our judgment, applies even to 
the retaliatory use of weapons striking 
enemy cities after our own have already 
been struck. 

The Initiation of Nuclear War: We do not 
perceive any situation in which the deliber- 
ate initiation of nuclear warfare, on howev- 
er restricted a scale, can be morally justi- 
fied. 

This judgment affirms that the willing- 
ness to initiate nuclear war entails a dis- 
tinct, weighty moral responsibility; it in- 
volves transgressing a fragile barrier—politi- 
cal, psychological and moral. We express re- 
peatedly in this letter our extreme skepti- 
cism about the prospects for controlling a 
nuclear exchange, however limited the first 
use might be. Precisely because of this skep- 
ticism, we judge resort to nuclear weapons 
to counter a conventional attack to be mor- 
ally unjustifiable. Our support of a “No 
First Use” policy must be seen in this light. 

Limited Nuclear War: The issue at stake is 
the real as opposed to the theoretical possi- 
bility of a limited nuclear exchange.” 
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One of the criteria of the just war tradi- 
tion is a reasonable hope of success in bring- 
ing about justice and peace. We must ask 
whether such a reasonable hope can exist 
once nuclear weapons have been exchanged. 
The burden of proof remains on those who 
assert that meaningful limitation is possi- 
ble. 

It is necessary to state that a nuclear re- 
sponse to either a conventional or nuclear 
attack can cause destruction which goes far 
beyond “legitimate defense.” In such a case 
the use of nuclear weapons would not be 
justified. 


D. DETERRENCE IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE 


Deterrence is at the heart of the U.S.- 
Soviet relationship, currently the most dan- 
gerous dimension of the nuclear arms race. 


Moral Principles and Policy Choices 


There are moral limits to deterrence 
policy as well as to policy regarding use. 
Specifically, it is not morally acceptable to 
intend to kill the innocent as part of a strat- 
egy of deterring nuclear war. The question 
of whether U.S. policy involves an intention 
to strike civilian centers (directly targeting 
civilian populations) has been one of our 
factual concerns. 

This statement does not address or resolve 
another very troublesome moral problem, 
namely, that an attack on military targets 
or militarily significant industrial targets 
could involve indirect“ (le., unintended) 
but massive civilian casualties. 

In our consultations, administration offi- 
cials readily admitted that, while they 
hoped any nuclear exchange could be kept 
limited, they were prepared to retaliate in a 
massive way if necessary. They also agreed 
that once any substantial numbers of weap- 
ons were used, the civilian casualty levels 
would quickly become truly catastrophic, 
and that even with attacks limited to mili- 
tary” targets, the number of deaths in a 
substantial exchange would be almost indis- 
tinguishable from what might occur if civil- 
ian centers had been deliberately struck. 

We cannot be satisfied that the assertion 
of an intention not to strike civilians direct- 
ly, or even the most honest effort to imple- 
ment that intention, by itself constitutes a 
“moral policy” for the use of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

These considerations of concrete elements 
of nuclear deterrence policy lead us to a 
strictly conditioned moral acceptance of nu- 
clear deterrence. We cannot consider it as a 
long-term basis for peace. 

We wish now to make some specific eval- 
uations: 

1. If nuclear deterrence exists only to pre- 
vent the use of nuclear weapons by others, 
then proposals to go beyond the minimum 
requirements necessary to insure credibility 
of deterrence at any level of conflict are not 
acceptable. 

2. If deterrence is our goal, “sufficiency” 
to deter is an adequate strategy; the quest 
for superiority must be rejected. 

3. If nuclear deterrence should be used as 
a step on the way toward progressive disar- 
mament, then each proposed addition to our 
strategic system or change in strategic doc- 
trine must be assessed precisely in light of 
whether it will render steps toward pro- 
gressive disarmament” more or less likely. 

Progress toward a world free of depend- 
ence on nuclear deterrence must be careful- 
ly carried out. But it must not be delayed. 

In light of these general judgments we 
oppose some specific proposals in respect to 
our present deterrence posture: 

1. The addition of weapons which are 
likely to be vulnerable to attack, yet also 
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possess a “prompt hard target kill“ capabil- 
ity that threatens to make the other side's 
retaliatory forces vulnerable. 

2. The willingness to foster strategic plan- 
ning which seeks a nuclear warfighting ca- 
pability that goes beyond the limited func- 
tion of deterrence outlined in this letter. 

3. Proposals which have the effect of low- 
ering the nuclear threshold and blurring 
the difference between nuclear and conven- 
tional weapons. 

In support of the concept of “sufficiency” 
as an adequate deterrent, and in light of the 
present size and composition of both the 
U.S. and Soviet strategic arsenals, we recom- 
mend: 

1. Support for immediate, bilateral, verifi- 
able agreements to halt the testing, produc- 
tion, and deployment of new nuclear weap- 
ons systems; 

2. Support for negotiated bilateral deep 
cuts in the arsenals of both superpowers; 

3. Support for early and successful conclu- 
sion of negotiations of the comprehensive 
test ban treaty; 

4. Removal by all parties of short-range 
nuclear weapons which multiply dangers 
disproportionate to their deterrent value; 

5. Removal by all parties of nuclear weap- 
ons from areas where they are likely to be 
overrun in the early stages of war, thus 
forcing rapid and uncontrollable decisions 
on their use; 

6. Strengthening of command and control 
over nuclear weapons to prevent inadvert- 
ent and unauthorized use. 

Nevertheless, there must be no misunder- 
standing of our profound skepticism about 
the moral acceptability of any use of nucle- 
ar weapons. We are told that some weapons 
are designed for purely counterforce“ use 
against military forces and targets. The 
moral issue, however, is not resolved by the 
design of weapons or the planned intention 
for use; there are also consequences which 
must be assessed. It would be a perverted 
political policy or moral casuistry which 
tried to justify using a weapon which indi- 
rectly” or “unintentionally” killed a million 
innocent people because they happened to 
live near a military significant target.“ 

Even the “indirect effects” of initiating 
nuclear war are sufficient to make it an un- 
justifiable risk in any form. It is not suffi- 
cient, for example, to contend that our“ 
side has plans for “limited” or “discrimi- 
nate“ use. Modern warfare is not readily 
contained by good intentions or technologi- 
cal designs. 

The need to rethink the deterrence policy 
of our nation, to make the revisions neces- 
sary to reduce the possibility of nuclear war, 
and to move toward a more stable system of 
national and international security will 
demand a substantial intellectual, political 
and moral effort. It also will require, we be- 
lieve, the willingness to open ourselves to 
the providential care, power and Word of 
God. 


III. THE PROMOTION OF PEACE: PROPOSALS 
AND POLICIES 
A. SPECIFIC STEPS TO REDUCE THE DANGERS OF 
WAR 


Accelerated work for arms control, reduc- 
tion and disarmament: We urge negotiations 
to halt the testing, production and deploy- 
ment of new nuclear weapons systems. The 
numbers of existing weapons must be re- 
duced in a manner which lessens the danger 
of war. 

Arms control and disarmament must be a 
process of verifiable agreements especially 
between two superpowers. While we do not 
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advocate a policy of unilateral disarmament, 
we believe the urgent need for control of 
the arms race requires a willingness for each 
side to take some first steps. 

Negotiations on arms control agreements 
in isolation, without persistent and parallel 
efforts to reduce the political tensions 
which motivate the buildup of armaments 
will not suffice. 

We strongly support negotiations aimed at 
reducing and limiting conventional forces 
and at building confidence between possible 
adversaries .. . We urge that prohibitions 
outlawing the production and use of chemi- 
cal and biological weapons be reaffirmed 
and observed. 

Sales of increasingly sophisticated mili- 
tary aircraft, missiles, tanks, anti-tank 
weapons, anti-personnel bombs and other 
systems by the major supplying countries 
(especially the U.S.S.R., the U.S., France 
and Britain) have reached unprecedented 
levels. 

We call for a reversal of this course. 

The Relationship of Nuclear And Conven- 
tional Defenses: The strong position we 
have taken against the use of nulcear weap- 
ons, and particularly the stand against the 
initiation of nuclear war in any form, calls 
for further clarification of our view of the 
requirements for conventional defense. 

From the perspective of a developing the- 
ology of peace, we hope that a significant 
reduction in numbers of conventional arms 
and weaponry would go hand in hand with 
diminishing reliance on nuclear deterrence. 

Civil Defense: Attention must be given to 
existing programs for civil defense against 
nuclear attack, including blast and fall-out 
shelters and relocation plans. 

Efforts to Develop Nonviolent Means of 
Conflict Resolution: We affirm a nation’s 
right to defend itself, its citizens, and its 
values. Security is the right of all, but that 
right, like everything else, must be subject 
to divine law and the limits defined by law. 

Nonviolent means of resistance to evil de- 
serve much more study and consideration 
than they have thus far received. Nonvio- 
lence is not the way of the weak, the cow- 
ardly, or the impatient. Such movements 
have seldom gained headlines, even though 
they have left their mark on history. 

Nonviolent resistance offers a common 
ground of agreement for those individuals 
whose choose the option of Christian paci- 
fism even to the point of accepting the need 
to die rather than to kill, and those who 
choose the option of lethal force allowed by 
the theology of just war. 


B. SHAPING A PEACEFUL WORLD 


Preventing nuclear war is a moral impera- 
tive; but the avoidance of war, nuclear or 
conventional, is not a sufficient conception 
of international relations today. 

World Order in Catholic Teaching: An im- 
portant element missing from world order 
today is a properly constituted political au- 
thority with the capacity to shape our mate- 
rial interdependence in the direction of 
moral interdependence. 

Major global problems as well as the 
danger or world war resulting from these 
growing tensions cannot be remedied by a 
single nation-state approach. 

The Superpowers in a Disordered World: 
No relationship more dramatically demon- 
strates the fragile nature of order in inter- 
national affairs today than that of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. These 
two sovereign states have avoided open war, 
nuclear or conventional, but they are divid- 
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ed by philosophy, ideology and competing 
ambitions. 

The fact of a Soviet threat, as well as the 
existence of a Soviet imperial drive for he- 
gemony at least in regions of major strate- 
gic interest, cannot be denied. 

Americans need have no illusion about the 
Soviet system of repression and the lack of 
respect in that system for human rights, or 
about Soviet covert operations and pro-revo- 
lutionary activities. To be sure, our own 
system is not without flaws. Our govern- 
ment has sometimes supported repressive 
governments in the name of preserving free- 
dom, has carried out repugnant covert oper- 
ations of its own, and remains imperfect in 
its domestic record of insuring equal rights 
for all. 

There are political philosophies with un- 
derstandings of morality so radically differ- 
ent from ours, that even negotiations pro- 
ceed from different premises, although 
identical terminology may be used by both 
sides. This is no reason for not negotiating. 
It is a very good reason for not negotiating 
blindly or naively. 

Sensible and successful diplomacy, howev- 
er, will demand that we avoid the trap of a 
form of anti-Sovietism which fails to grasp 
the central danger of a superpower rivalry 
in which both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. are 
the players, and fails to recognize the 
common interest both states have in never 
using nuclear weapons. 

Diplomatic dialogue usually sees the other 
as a potential or real adversary. But the 
Soviet people and their leaders are human 
beings created in the image and likeness of 
God. To believe we are condemned in the 
future only to what has been the past of 
U.S.-Soviet relation is to underestimate 
both our human potential for creative diplo- 
macy and God's action in our midst which 
can open the way to changes we could 
barely imagine. 


IV. PASTORAL CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 


We readily recognize that we live in a 
world that is becoming increasingly es- 
tranged from Christian values. In order to 
remain a Christian, one must take a resolute 
stand against many commonly accepted 
axioms of the world. 

The arms race presents questions of con- 
science we may not evade. As American 
Catholics, we are called to express our loyal- 
ty to the deepest values we cherish; peace, 
justice and security for the entire family. 

We speak here in a specific way to the 
Catholic community. 

To Priests and Religious: This letter will 
be known by the faithful only as well as you 
know it, preach it and teach it, and use it 
creatively. 

To Educators: To teach the ways of peace 
is not to “weaken the nation’s will,” but to 
be concerned for the nation’s soul. 

To Parents: Your role, in our eyes, is un- 
surpassed by any other; the foundation of 
society is the family. Children hear the 
Gospel message first from your lips. Parents 
who consciously discuss issues of justice in 
the home and strive to help children solve 
conflicts through nonviolent methods, 
enable their children to grow up as peace- 
makers. 

To Youth: Pope John Paul II singles you 
out in every country where he visits as the 
hope of the future; we agree with him. We 
call you to choose your future work and pro- 
fessions carefully. How you spend the rest 
of your lives will determine, in large part 
whether there will any longer be a world as 
we know it. 
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To Men and Women in the Military Serv- 
ice: It is surely not our intention in writing 
this letter to create problems for Catholics 
in the armed forces. Every profession, how- 
ever, has its specific moral questions and it 
is clear that the teaching on war and peace 
developed in this letter poses a special chal- 
lenge and opportunity to those in the mili- 
tary profession... 

We remind all those in authority and in 
the chain of command that their training 
and field manuals have long prohibited, and 
still prohibit, certain actions in the conduct 
of war, especially those actions which inflict 
harm on innocent civilians. The question is 
not wehther certain measures are unlawful 
or forbidden in warfare, but which meas- 
ures: To refuse to take such actions is not 
an act of cowardice or treason but one of 
courage and patriotism. 

We address particularly those involved in 
the exercise of authority over others. In de- 
veloping battle plans and weapons systems, 
we urge you to try to ensure that these are 
designed to reduce violence, destruction, 
suffering, and death to a minumum, keeping 
in mind especially noncombatants and other 
innocent persons. 

Attention must be given to the effects on 
military personnel themselves of the use of 
even legitimate means of conducting war. 
While attacking legitimate targets and 
wounding or killing opposed combat forces 
may be morally justified, what happens to 
military persons required to carry out these 
actions? Are they treated merely as instru- 
ments of war, insensitive as the weapons 
they use? 

We especially command and encourage 
our priests in the military service. In addi- 
tion to the message already addressed to all 
priests and religious, we stress the special 
obligations and opportunities you face in 
direct pastoral service to the men and 
women of the armed forces, To complement 
a teaching document of this scope, we shall 
need the sensitive and wise pastoral guid- 
ance only you can provide. 

To Men and Women in Defense Indus- 
tries: We do not presume or pretend that 
clear answers exist to many of the personal, 
professional and financial choices facing 
you in your varying responsibilities. In this 
letter we have ruled out certain uses of nu- 
clear weapons, while expressing conditional 
moral acceptance for deterrence. All Catho- 
lics, at every level of defense industries, can 
and should use the moral principles of this 
letter to form their consciences. Those who 
in conscience decide that they should no 
longer be associated with defense activities 
should find support in the Catholic commu- 
nity. Those who remain in these industries 
or earn a profit from the weapons industry 
should find in the Church guidance and 
support for the ongoing evaluation of their 
work. 

To Men and Women of Science: We appre- 
ciate the efforts of scientists, some of whom 
first unlocked the secret of atomic power 
and others of whom have developed it in di- 
verse ways, to turn the enormous power of 
science to the cause of peace. 

To Catholics as Citizens: Nuclear weapons 
pose especially acute questions for the con- 
science of American Catholics. As citizens 
we wish to affirm our loyalty to our country 
and its ideals, yet we are also citizens of the 
world who must be faithful to the universal 
principle proclaimed by the Church. While 
some other countries also possess nuclear 
weapons, we may not forget that the United 
States was the first to build and to use 
them. Like the Soviet Union, this country 
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now possesses so many weapons as to imper- 
il the continuation of civilization. Americans 
share responsibility for the current situa- 
tion, and cannot evade responsibility for 
trying to resolve it. 


THE CHRYSLER LOAN 


@ Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, today, 
I received a letter from Lee Iacocca, 
chairman of the board of the Chrysler 
Corp. I would like to share this letter, 
and the accompanying news release, 
with my colleagues because they con- 
tain an announcement that will grati- 
fy us all. 

On December 19, 1979, the Congress 
enacted the Chrysler Loan Guarantee 
Act. That legislation was the product 
of countless hours of debate, negotia- 
tion, and controversy. Many state- 
ments were made concerning the 
wisdom of that legislation and the risk 
that the Federal Government was as- 
suming to assist a failing corporation. 

Mr. President, it gives me great 
pleasure to echo the announcement 
that Mr. Iacocca made today that 
Chrysler will repay $400 million—a 
full one-third of the total loan guaran- 
tees extended to them—on or shortly 
after June 15. That date is the earliest 
allowed for repayment by the statute. 
This payment occurs 7 years ahead of 
schedule, and it is truly a remarkable 
achievement. 

This is a tribute to Mr. Iacocca, the 
United Auto Workers, and the entire 
Chrysler Corp. Our Nation made an 
investment in the future of that com- 
pany and in a short time that invest- 
ment has been returned to us in a 
healthy corporation, hundreds of 
thousands of jobs, and an early repay- 
ment of the loan guarantees. 

I ask that the news release be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point. 

The news release follows: 

DETROIT, May 5.—Chrysler Corporation 
Chairman Lee A. Iacocca today announced 
that in June the company intends to pay off 
$400 million, one-third of its total govern- 
ment guaranteed loans. The company sold 
notes totaling $1.2 billion between June, 
1980 and February, 1981, under the terms of 
the Loan Guarantee Act of 1979. 

Under the terms of the loan, Chrysler 
cannot begin paying on the guaranteed 
notes until June 15, 1983, and Iacocca said 
the company would do it on that day, or as 
soon thereafter as we can.“ Chrysler is 
filing its payment plan with the Loan Guar- 
antee Board on Monday, May 9. 

In a related development, Iacocca an- 
nounced that Chrysler would be going into 
the bond market to refinance a portion of 
the guaranteed debt. That will be the first 
time in 10 years that Chrysler has gone to 
the public bond market without government 
assistance. 

Chrysler sold government guaranteed 
notes in the financial markets three times 
between June, 1980 and February, 1981. The 
first sale in June, 1980 was for $500 million 
worth of notes bearing 10.35 percent inter- 
est. The final sale in February, 1981, was for 
$400 million at 14.9 percent interest and it is 
this last issue that Chrysler is retiring. In 
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addition, Chrysler pays a one percent guar- 
antee fee to the Federal Government. 

“This is a great day for everyone associat- 
ed with Chrysler.“ Iacocca said, stockhold- 
ers, employees, dealers, suppliers, lenders, 
and for all those millions of people around 
the country who were with us in spirit. 

“It is remarkable to many people that 
we're paying off the loans,” he added, con- 
sidering that so many government loans and 
guarantees actually become outright grants. 

“Just try to name a person, corporation or 
government, that has paid off a note seven 
years ahead of schedule,” Iacocca said. 

The Loan Guarantee Act was passed by 
Congress on December 21, 1979. President 
Jimmy Carter signed it into law on January 
7. 1980, and Chrysler began to put together 
a $2 billion financial package to qualify for 
the government guaranteed loans. After six 
months, Chrysler had qualified to begin 
drawing down on $1.5 billion of loan guaran- 
tees. Repayment was required in 1990. 

As collateral, the U.S. government has 
liens on substantially all of Chrysler's 
assets. In addition, Chrysler has been 
paying an annual fee to the Treasury De- 
partment of $12 million. The government 
recently estimated that it costs $1 million a 
year to administer the loans. Chrysler's cu- 
mulative fee payments to the Treasury since 
1980 amount to $31.2 million.e 


GEOPOLITICS OF STRATEGIC 
AND CRITICAL MINERALS 


@ Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, over 
the past several years, the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources has 
conducted extensive hearings on the 
geopolitics of oil. The purpose of those 
hearings was to determine the implica- 


tions of the changing nature of the 
world oil market and to identify the 
factors that are likely to affect access 
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to and the cost of oil, both in mone- 
tary and political terms, through the 
rest of this century. 

While developments in the world oil 
markets have, and will continue to 
have a significant impact upon the 
United States and the rest of the free 
world, oil should not be viewed as the 
only commodity of strategic and criti- 
cal importance to the United States. 

Of equal importance to our survival 
as an industrialized democratic society 
is the availability of an adequate and 
secure supply of strategic and critical 
minerals. The United States is cur- 
rently 50 percent or more dependent 
on foreign sources of over half of the 
approximately 40 minerals considered 
to be essential to our multitrillion 
dollar economy. The United States im- 
ported 25 billion dollars’ worth of 
these minerals in 1982. Many of these 
minerals come from politically and 
economically unstable foreign sources. 

The price and availability of vital 
minerals such as cobalt, chromium, 
and manganese are almost completely 
dependent on geopolitical events in 
southern Africa. For example, the 
area of southern Africa has 95 percent 
of the world’s chrome, 86 percent of 
the world's platinum, 64 percent of the 
world’s vanadium, 53 percent of the 
world’s manganese, and 52 percent of 
the world’s cobalt. 

While many of these strategic and 
critical minerals are not found in the 
United States and, therefore, will have 
to be imported, we must be concerned 
with the potential vulnerability at- 
tendant to any future cutoff of these 
supplies. Thus, vulnerability to supply 
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disruptions must be distinguished 
from import dependence. In other 
words, reducing import dependence 
would not necessarily eliminate our 
vulnerability to a supply disruption. 

Global competition for strategic and 
critical materials clearly has impor- 
tant implications for our balance of 
payments, inflation, and a host of 
other implications regarding national 
defense, foreign policy, and our domes- 
tic industrial base. 

It is therefore my intent, working 
with Senator WARNER and other mem- 
bers of the Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee, to conduct exten- 
sive hearings on the geopolitics of 
strategic and critical minerals with the 
first hearing to be held on May 19 at 
10:30 a.m. in room SD-366. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
completed now my collection of items 
to be disposed of this evening. The mi- 
nority leader is leaving the Chamber, 
and he has advised me that he has 
nothing further and I intend to follow 
him. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I now 
move, in accordance with the order 
previously entered, that the Senate 
stand in recess until the hour of 9:30 
a.m., tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 
8:25 p.m., the Senate recessed until 
Friday, May 6, 1983 at 9:30 a.m. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


May 5, 1983 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


WORLDWIDE COMBINED 
REPORTING 


HON. BARBER B. CONABLE, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


@ Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, most 
States use the unitary method of tax 
assessment for those corporations 
doing business in more than one State. 
Under that method, income subject to 
tax is generally computed on the ratio 
of payroll, sales and property in the 
taxing State compared to all States. 
When the formula apportionment of 
the unitary method is carried one step 
further and overseas affiliated corpo- 
rations are included that method of 
tax assessment has become known as 
the worldwide combined reporting 
system. 

While the formulary apportionment 
of the unitary system may work for ac- 
tivities within the United States, its 
application to overseas activities pre- 
sents serious problems of very differ- 
ent systems of accounting, languages, 
currencies, levels of productivity, cost 
of labor, cost of materials, and ele- 
ments of risk. The obvious differences 
in property and labor costs worldwide 
builds in an instant unbalance which 
can cause a substantial risk of multi- 
ple taxation. 

At present only a few States use the 
worldwide combined reporting system. 
The Federal Government does not use 
the worldwide combined reporting 
system and has agreed not to in its tax 
treaties. No foreign country uses the 
worldwide combined reporting system. 

The fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment has one policy and a few States 
have different ones has led to consid- 
erable international concern and oppo- 
sition. The European Economic Com- 
munity has twice filed demarches with 
the Departments of State in opposi- 
tion to the use of the worldwide com- 
bined reporting system. At present 
there is pending in the British House 
of Commons an early day motion 
signed by over 190 members of that 
body protesting the fact that though 
Britain was promised a legislative solu- 
tion, none has been forthcoming. 

The problems of State taxation of 
corporations doing business in more 
than one State also continued to be 
the subject of challenges in the courts. 
Since the introduction of H.R. 1983 in 
the 97th Congress, two major unitary 
tax cases—ASARCO and Woolworth— 
have been decided by the Supreme 
Court. Two more cases—Container 


Corporation of America and Caterpil- 
lar—are literally days away from a de- 
cision. 

In light of these pending Court deci- 
sions, some have suggested that con- 
gressional consideration of unitary 
worldwide combination be delayed. 
However, the Supreme Court itself has 
repeatedly taken precisely the oppo- 
site view. Throughout its recent rul- 
ings, the Court has openly discussed 
the severe limitations of the judicial 
process in dealing with matters like 
worldwide combination. 

Instead of the time consuming, 
piecemeal, case-by-case determinations 
of the judicial system, the Court has 
urged a comprehensive legislative solu- 
tion. 

Moreover, the questions before the 
Court and those before the Congress 
are not the same. The Court cases are 
being brought under the principle that 
the State tax practice is so damaging 
as to be prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion. On the other hand, it is up to the 
Congress to determine whether these 
methods of taxation—even if margin- 
ally constitutional—are consistant 
with the national interest in the free 
flow of national and international 
commerce. 

In March 1977 the Task Force on 
Foreign Source Income of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means deter- 
mined it to be in the national interest 
that: 

States be precluded from taking into ac- 
count, under the unitary method or any 
other method, the income of foreign affili- 
ates of corporations doing business within 
the States until such time as that income is 
subject to Federal income tax. More recent- 
ly, on July 1, 1982 the GAO in a report to 
the Chairman of Ways and Means said: 
“Federal legislation is the most appropriate 
solution.” 

I am today introducing a bill for 
myself and Mr. ARCHER, Mr. FRENZEL, 
Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. Grapison, Mr. JEN- 
KINS, Mr. Jones of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Martin of North Carolina, and Mr. 
VANDER JAGT, which will bring uni- 
formity to this country’s taxation of 
foreign source income. It will also con- 
form the State rules for taxation of 
dividends received by domestic corpo- 
rations from their overseas subsidiar- 
ies to those of the Federal Govern- 
ment as to the quantity of those divi- 
dends which are taxed by the States. 

The purpose of the section of the 
bill regarding dividends paid to U.S. 
coporations by their overseas affiliates 
is to provide that a State may not tax 
a greater portion of the dividend than 
the Federal Government effectively 
taxes. Under principles of State tax- 


ation, a State is only entitled to tax 
that part of a corporation’s income 
which has been generated by that 
State’s economy. Thus, States should 
not tax foreign source business profits 
or dividends paid from profits of a cor- 
poration not doing business in the 
United States. This legislation does 
not prohibit such taxation, but im- 
poses only a limitation parallel to the 
Federal system. It would allow States 
to tax foreign source dividends to the 
extent that the Federal Government 
effectively taxes those dividends after 
taking into account the foreign tax 
credit. 

I urge my colleagues to recognize 
that this Nation must have one uni- 
form policy in this vital area in keep- 
ing with its treaty obligations. I hope 
that they will understand that this 
legislation will not only provide that 
uniformity, but will increase corpo- 
rate, commercial and industrial invest- 
ment in the United States by removing 
the obstacle that worldwide combined 
reporting presents, resulting in in- 
creased job opportunities. It will also 
remove the threat of multiple taxation 
and retaliatory taxing methods by 
other countries which could place U.S. 
companies at a disadvantage when 
competing in worldwide markets.e 


INTERNATIONAL RECOVERY 
AND FINANCIAL STABILITY 
ACT OF 1983 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of myself, Mr. SCHUMER, and 
Mr. Wryure, the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs, I am 
introducing the International Recov- 
ery and Financial Stability Act of 
1983, This proposal, a product of many 
hours of committee and subcommittee 
hearings and extended discussions in- 
volving virtually the entire member- 
ship of the committee is clearly a 
workable compromise proposal to en- 
courage the coordination of national 
fiscal and monetary policy in order to 
achieve sustainable and noninflation- 
ary economic growth on a worldwide 
basis, to amend the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act to authorize an in- 
crease in the U.S. quota in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, to reduce fi- 
nancial pressures on developing na- 
tions, and to improve the supervision 
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of international lending by U.S. banks. 
This committee will meet at 2 p.m., 
Monday, for the purpose of marking 
up this essential legislation. For the 
information of the members, a section- 
by-section analysis of the bill follows: 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL RECOVERY AND FINANCIAL STABIL- 
ITY Act or 1983 


SECTION 1; SHORT TITLE 


Provides that the short title of the bill 
will be the International Recovery and Fi- 
nancial Stability Act of 1983. 

TITLE I—INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RECOVERY 

Sec. 101. Sets forth Congressional findings 
that the U.S. depends on international eco- 
nomic recovery; that recovery is being im- 
peded by high U.S. interest rates, by the 
high level of debt of developing nations, and 
by differences in bank regulation among na- 
tions; that U.S. jobs have been lost by the 
worldwide recession; that recovery would be 
helped by extending the maturity of devel- 
oping country debt; and that bank regula- 
tion in individual nations may have contrib- 
uted to the international debt problem and 
is inadequate for future needs. Directs the 
President to encourage industrialized na- 
tions to take coordinated actions to support 
sustainable, non-inflationary growth in the 
world economy, to take steps to assure a 
stretch-out of developing country debt, to 
promote effective regulation of internation- 
al banking, and to report to Congress in one 
year on implementation actions. 


TITLE II—INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Sec. 201. Increases the U.S. commitment 
to the IMF as requested by the Administra- 
tion. Directs the Secretary of Treasury to 
instruct the U.S. Director of the IMF to 
vote against loans to nations which practice 
apartheid. 

Sec. 202. Directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to promote long-term recovery for 
developing countries and to require the U.S. 
Director of the IMF to undertake an analy- 
sis of the long-term effects of restructuring 
proposals, to work to secure conversion of 
high interest, short-term debt into long- 
term, low interest debt, and to report to the 
Congress on implementation. 

Sec. 203. Directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to instruct the U.S. Director of 
the IMF to improve information flows on 
foreign country debt, to work to have the 
IMF consider limiting foreign country debt 
levels, and to publish in the IMF annual 
report detailed information on international 
debt levels and trends. 


TITLE III—- INTERNATIONAL LENDING 
SUPERVISION 


Sec. 301. Provides that the title shall be 
entitled the “International Lending Super- 
vision Act of 1983”. 

Sec. 302. Defines the terms “appropriate 
Federal banking agency”, “banking institu- 
tion“, and Examination Council“. 

Sec. 303. Provides that the appropriate 
Federal banking agencies shall take foreign 
country exposure and transfer risk into ac- 
count when considering the adequacy of the 
capital of banking institutions. 

Sec. 304. Provides that the appropriate 
Federal banking agencies will require bank- 
ing institutions to establish special reserves 
on international loans whenever (1) there is 
a protracted failure of foreign borrowers to 
meet payments according to terms of IMF 
lending agreements on restructuring of 
loans or (2) there is a likelihood that debt 
cannot be repaid in accordance with the 
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terms of the original debt without restruc- 
turing or additional borrowing. The Ex- 
amination Council is directed to promulgate 
regulations to implement this section within 
180 days. 

Sec. 305. Directs the Examination Council 
to establish rules or regulations to assure 
that fees on restructured loans would be 
amortized over the life of a loan. 

Sec. 306. Directs the appropriate Federal 
banking agencies to require banking institu- 
tions to disclose their foreign country debt 
exposure. The Examination Council is di- 
rected to promulgate regulations and forms 
for this disclosure within 180 days of enact- 
ment. 

Sec. 307. Directs the Examination Council 
and the Federal banking agencies to consult 
with their foreign counterparts to work for 
uniform supervisory practices with respect 
to international banking, and directs the 
Examination Council to report within bank 
supervisory practices in other countries. 

Sec. 308. Directs the appropriate Federal 
banking agencies to require banking institu- 
tions to maintain adequate levels of capital. 
The Examination Council is directed to pro- 
mulgate regulations to implement this sec- 
tion within 180 days of enactment. 

Sec. 309. Provides the Examination Coun- 
cil authority to define terms used in the Act 
and establishes the authority of the bank- 
ing agencies to implement the Act in a uni- 
form manner. Provides that this Act does 
not limit existing agency authorities. Pro- 
vides that any banking institution which, or 
any person participating in the conduct of 
the affairs of that institution who, violates 
this Act or its regulations must pay a civil 
penalty of up to $1,000 per day as the viola- 
tion continues. Such violations are deemed a 
violation of section 8(i2) of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act. Penalties will be as- 
sessed and collected under the procedures 
and rights provided in that section. Re- 
quires the Examination Council and the 
agencies to report to the Congress on this 
Act in one year and every two years thereaf- 
ter. 

Sec. 310. Provides a 30 day Congressional 
review of Examination Council regulations 
written pursuant to this Act. The 30 day 
period begins on the date of publication of 
final rules and establishes a procedure for 
either the House or the Senate Banking 
Committee to approve a resolution disap- 
proving or modifying the regulation. 

Sec. 311. Affirms the GAO's authority to 
audit the international regulatory, examina- 
tion and supervisory actions of the Exami- 
nation Council and the Federal banking 
agencies. The safeguards incorporated are 
identical to those now provided for in the 
Federal Banking Agency Audit Act. 


OUR NATION'S STRENGTH AND 
GREATEST RESOURCE 


HON. JOHN R. McKERNAN, JR. 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


@ Mr. McKERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House a speech 
which was delivered recently by a 
young constituent of mine in Sanford, 
Maine. In her speech, ‘““Youth—Ameri- 
ca’s Strength,” Ms. Michele Rivard 
makes it clear that our greatest re- 
source is to be found in our young 
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people. Indeed, Ms. Rivard is living 
proof of this fact, as her drive, her 
conviction, and her steadfast commit- 
ment to making this world a better 
place to live are all evident in her 
thought-provoking remarks. 

After reading Michele’s uplifting 
thoughts on the contributions our Na- 
tion’s youth are capable of making to 
our society, I am confident that each 
one of us will view the future of this 
Nation with a bit more optimism and 
hope. If Michele Rivard is representa- 
tive of tomorrow’s leaders, the country 
will indeed be in good hands. At this 
time, I would like to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the text of Ms. Ri- 
vard's recent speech. 

YoutH—Amenrica’s STRENGTH 
(By Michele M. Rivard) 


The future of this nation lies with its 
young people. We are the people who will 
determine whether or not our commitment 
to progress and to strive for excellence is 
maintained in a sea of universal conflict and 
confusion. The backbone of America—its 
steady force—is obtained from the new gen- 
eration. 

Youth denotes novelty and vitality, un- 
tried promise and burgeoning ability, cour- 
age and motivation in reference to the 
entire world out there. For years, young 
people have observed the happenings 
around them. At the point of adulthood, we 
are bursting forth to experience being a cat- 
alyst—a moving, driving force—in the world 
today. 

Because of our determination to accom- 
plish, the youth of America is its strength. 
We have pride and belief in ourselves and 
our country, so are willing to take on the 
challenge of building for now and for the 
future. An excitement fills the air with idea 
of risk and chance to succeed, an achieving 
of a far-sought goal, and perceiving of the 
unexplored. 

Youth are vital forces of durable strength 
to the nation. They serve as Instruments of 
variance. Young people are not afraid of 
trying or accepting new ideas, trying a dif- 
ferent method of action, or attempting to 
change set procedure. This versatility of at- 
titude encourages progress for continued ef- 
forts for excellence in all areas. Youth serve 
to stabilize and also improve facets of living, 
causing gradual change and improvement in 
all aspects of lifestyle. Youth pave new 
pathways, thereby encouraging new abilities 
and successes to take place. 

Today's youth will be tomorrow's leaders. 
But before we make up a majority of the 
population, youth work to stimulate growth 
and progress, strive for new goals, and en- 
courage enlightenment. Youth is the driving 
force behind the national yearning to ac- 
complish as much as is possible. Youth 
wants the entire land to be better for every- 
one in our world—to make it the best that 
we can. 

Youth is involved in all facets of life. 
From the economic viewpoint of employ- 
ment force and buying power, to education- 
al standpoints of seeking greater knowledge, 
to politics and government and the environ- 
ment. We are the force behind the strength 
of our country in all areas affecting the 
nation. 

Also, a strong moral structure and stabili- 
ty of the family is desired by the entire 
American community. In this mobile society 
of today, youth is the hope of the family 
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structure—to lead toward a stronger feeling 
of unity and understanding within our 
homes, This effects positive character build- 
up; which leads to more morally satisfied 
people being an asset to a surviving country. 

Youth encourages transition. We are in 
favor of present developments and future 
progressions. Youth causes diversity. New 
ideas are conceived and projected by people 
of the next age level. From cultural areas to 
government rulings to economic situations, 
youth follows the search for invention and 
creation through discovery. 

Youth tempers the level of concern and 
humanity in the country. Our pride and de- 
termination and excitement for this world is 
a solid force as the backbone of American 
idealism and the pillar of ability and prom- 
ise. 
Youth accepts the duty given of ourselves 
to give back what we have received. We're 
very lucky to live in the independent, free 
country that we do. Youth is proud of our 
high standards and far-reaching dreams and 
works to make successful our goals. Youth 
stands for promise and pride—which is the 
continuing strength of America.e 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. ALAN 
SHEPARD 


HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 


Speaker, 22 years ago today Alan She- 
pard rode his Mercury-Redstone 3 
Freedom 7 capsule into orbit to become 


the first Americn launched into space. 
This historic flight signalled the begin- 
ning of one of the great episodes in our 
history—our national campaign to land 
a man on the Moon. 

Since that first flight, our manned 
space program has progressed through 
the Mercury, Gemini, and Apollo pro- 
grams to the most technologically ad- 
vanced and most promising manned 
space vehicle ever produced, the space 
shuttle. 

Brave men like Alan Shepard de- 
serve our gratitude for risking their 
lives as part of man’s efforts to reach 
for the stars and begin the exploration 
of outer space. 

The space program and the men and 
women who have taken part in it made 
enormous contributions to our coun- 
try. The efforts of these remarkable 
individuals have helped this country 
maintain its position as the world 
leader in technological innovation, 
given consumers all over the world re- 
markable new products to enrich their 
lives, and provided Americans with 
hope and inspiration during times 
when we have needed new sources of 
national pride. 

And the space program holds even 
greater promise for the future. 

In only five flights the space shuttle 
has already demonstrated its useful- 
ness and potential as an orbiting labo- 
ratory for scientific experiments, the 
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production of new and more effective 
drugs, and a platform to help scien- 
tists expand their knowledge of our 
planet, the solar system, and beyond. 

It is important to recall the courage 
and commitment of men like Alan 
Shepard who did so much to accom- 
plish President John F. Kennedy's 
goal that the United States would lead 
the way in the exploration of outer 
space. It is truly one of man’s great ad- 
ventures. We must remember our na- 
tional_commitment to space explora- 
tion. 


BUSINESS AND ENVIRONMEN- 
TALISTS: A PEACE PROPOSAL 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the preservation of our envi- 
ronment from the ravages of air and 
water pollution is a goal toward which 
we must all strive. On the other hand, 
I also believe that we must avoid un- 
necessary regulations, as well as our 
dependence on foreign energy sources. 
Because of this, I have consistently re- 
viewed any legislation affecting na- 
tional energy and environmental poli- 
cies with an eye for the best balance, 
and I likewise have urged my col- 
leagues on the appropriate committees 
handling this legislation to formulate 
compromises keeping all these points 
in mind. This has been my view re- 
garding a range of issues, including 
the Clean Air and Clean Water Act re- 
authorizations, the acid rain phenome- 
non, the nuclear waste disposal 
debate, water conservation, and toxic 
waste cleanup—to name only a few. 

I was, therefore, delighted to read 
the following article by a director in 
the Washington office of the National 
Audubon Society, Mr. Christopher 
Palmer, which intelligently and suc- 
cinctly describes the advantages to 
both the business and environmental 
communities in crafting such balances 
in public policy. Business and Envi- 
ronmentalists: A Peace Proposal,” 
originally appeared in the Washington 
Post, and most recently in the spring 
issue of Ecolibrium. 

The bottom line is that now, more 
than ever, we need improved under- 
standing and cooperation between 
business and enviromental groups if 
we are to achieve both our economic 
and ecologic goals. These are not mu- 
tually exclusive; on the contrary, with 
diligence, creativity, and open lines of 
communication, the two can flourish 
harmoniously. 

I commend Mr. Palmer's article to 
my colleagues’ attention. 

The article follows: 
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BUSINESS AND ENVIRONMENTALISTS: A PEACE 
PROPOSAL 


(By Christopher Palmer) 


Environmental groups are not perfect. We 
have flaws, as does business. By candidly ex- 
amining the flaws on both sides, we may be 
able to defuse the destructive animosity and 
mutual misunderstanding, and even fund 
areas where we can make common cause. 
Let me first focus on the weaknesses, both 
real and perceived, of environmentalists. 

One of our problems is that we tend to 
assume a tone of arrogance when talking to 
business. When we environmentalists act as 
though we talk to God and as though we 
have all the answers, then industry, even 
those business people who are inclined to be 
sympathetic, will be irritated. We call our- 
selves public interest“ groups—the implica- 
tion being that we look after the “public in- 
terest” while everyone else is pursuing his 
own selfish goals. 

This tendency is matched by a tendency 
to be rigid, unwilling to compromise or ne- 
gotiate. Environmentalists sometimes are 
afraid to bend and be flexible. We think the 
arguments made by industry are totally self- 
interested and exaggerated. 

Too often environmentalists think of prof- 
its as dirty. We don’t always appreciate the 
effectiveness of the free market. Too few of 
us have ever worked as entrepreneurs and, 
consequently, lack an appreciation of just 
how hard it is to succeed in business. We are 
more expert at grantsmanship. 

Some environmentalists are—like some 
business people—probably not concerned 
enough about the harsh impact of high 
prices on poor people. Few of us know any- 
thing about the degradation and pain of 
poverty. While the image of us—in Michael 
Kinsley’s words—as a “clique of rich people 
attempting to protect their backyard” is an 
exaggeration, nevertheless we are probably 
oversensitive to the desires of the upper and 
middle class and insufficiently sensitive to 
the desires of those less well-off. 

Environmental goals should not be pur- 
sued without regard to their consequences 
elsewhere. Preserving wilderness is impor- 
tant, but it is only one of a number of im- 
portant national goals. For example, energy 
policy should not be based on environmen- 
tal values alone. A clean environment is just 
one of many results we want in an energy 
policy, not the central driving force. Envi- 
ronmentalists have to accept the fact that 
occasionally—ideally, rarely—they may have 
to compromise some environmental goals 
for more important ones, such as jobs. 

This brings me to economic growth and 
productivity. Too often environmentalists 
give the impression of wishing economic 
growth would somehow go away. But eco- 
nomic growth and increased productivity 
are needed to create new jobs, to increase 
our investments in energy efficient housing 
and our investments in new less polluting 
industrial processes. 

And finally, environmentalists, like other 
human beings, can suffer from parochial- 
ism. A recent issue of a major environmen- 
tal magazine contained a long and detailed 
editorial on how domestic cats are not a 
threat to birds. We voraciously consume 
each other's newsletters but tend to neglect 
Business Week, Forbes and Fortune. 

Let me now turn to steps that business 
could take to gain a better understanding of 
us and to help win our confidence and trust. 

There should be a greater realization on 
the part of business of the extent to which 
future growth and profits depend on efforts 
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to preserve land, air and water. Erosion con- 
trol aims at maintaining the productivity of 
soils, essential to substaining U.S. agricul- 
tural output. Forest conservation and refor- 
estation are essential to the protection of 
soils and watersheds. Reduced pollution 
means fewer work days lost to environment- 
related illnesses. Thus, conservation and en- 
vironmental protection make direct contri- 
butions to economic productivity. 

Another step that business could take 
would be to show greater appreciation of 
the tremendous market opportunities in 
energy conservation, solar energy and pollu- 
tion control. Business Week reported in its 
April 6, 1981, issue that the market for 
energy conservation investments was grow- 
ing phenomenally fast and could reach $30 
billion by 1985. An article in the November/ 
December 1980 Harvard Business Review 
concluded that alert companies can turn 
pollution prevention into profit and make 
economic growth and environmental protec- 
tion go hand in hand. There are now over 
600 companies in the business of manufac- 
turing air-and water-pollution-control equip- 
ment, including cooling towers, scrubbers, 
precipitators and catalytic converters. These 
firms constitute a multi-billion-dollar indus- 
try employing hundreds of thousands of 
people.e 


THE CALL TO CONSCIENCE 
VIGIL FOR THE BYALY AND 
YAKIR FAMILIES—SOVIET RE- 
FUSENIKS 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege today to be able to partici- 
pate in the 1983 Congressional Call to 
Conscience Vigil for Soviet Jews, orga- 
nized by our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
WIRTH). 


Earlier this 


shortly after 
coming to Congress, the cases of two 
Soviet families came to my attention. 
These Soviet Jews, the Byaly family 


year, 


and the Yakir family, have been 
denied permission to leave the Soviet 
Union, thus becoming part of the 
growing number of Soviet refuseniks. 

The Byaly family applied for permis- 
sion to emigrate to Israel in 1977. Mrs. 
Byaly's parents had been allowed to 
leave 4 years earlier, and appealed to 
the Soviet Government to allow their 
family to join them. Tragically, Mrs. 
Byaly's father passed away in 1978, 
and her mother now awaits their arriv- 
al alone. 

In 1979, the Byaly’s son Mikhail and 
five other Jewish students received 
failing grades on the Moscow Universi- 
ty mathematics department entrance 
exam. When private tests with a math 
professor revealed that Mikhail and 
the others were actually quite profi- 
cient in the subject, the Byaly’s held a 
press conference to call attention to 
this blatant anti-Semitism at the uni- 
versity. Subsequently, the six stu- 
dents’ failing marks were reviewed and 
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corrected, and they were admitted to 
Moscow University. 

In 1981, their younger son, Alexan- 
der, was prevented from celebrating 
his Bar Mitzvah by the KGB. A 
number of young Jews around the 
world reacted to this by celebrating 
their own B’nai Mitzvah and dedicat- 
ing the ceremonies to Alexander 
Byaly. 

The Byaly family continues their at- 
tempts to obtain emigration visas, in 
spite of the persistent threats of the 
KGB and Soviet authorities that they 
will not be permitted to leave. 

The Yakir family, Yvgeny, Rimma, 
and their son, Sasha, first applied to 
emigrate to Israel in 1973. They were 
refused permission on the grounds 
that Rimma, as an engineer, allegedly 
had access to state secrets. She has 
not been permitted to work since that 
time. Sasha also has been denied work 
as an engineer since his graduation. In 
the hope of improving his chances of 
being able to emigrate, he applied to 
and was accepted at Brandeis Universi- 
ty. However, his requests for a visa 
have been turned down. 

Sasha's situation has been especially 
critical because young men in the 
Soviet Union who are not attending 
school are subject to induction into 
the military. After serving for a term 
of 3 years in the military, the entire 
Yakir family could be detained an ad- 
ditional 5 years. 

The Byaly and the Yakir families 
are, for all practical purposes, being 
held as hostages in the Soviet Union 
because they are Jews. They and their 
fellow Soviet Jews are engaged in a 
constant daily struggle for survival, as 
the repressive Soviet Government con- 
tinues its efforts to eliminate all 
Jewish activities through harassment, 
arrest, imprisonment, and officially 
sanctioned anti-Semitism. Emigration 
of Soviet Jews has dropped to its 
lowest level in over 10 years in what 
clearly seems to be a calculated plan 
on the part of the Soviet Union to con- 
ceal these refuseniks from the world, 
and to shut the world out for Soviet 
Jews. 

Mr. Speaker, any action that we can 
take on behalf of Soviet Jewry, such 
as the Call to Conscience Vigil I am 
participating in today, is potentially 
very significant. The more we speak 
out, the more pressure there will be on 
Soviet leaders to relax their repressive 
grasp on Soviet Jews. With the situa- 
tion growing worse, there can be little 
doubt that the number of Jews wish- 
ing to emigrate will increase. We must 
work to ease their plight, and to help 
them emigrate, before it is too late.e 
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HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1983 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, need- 
less to say, I have served with many 
Members of Congress and my associa- 
tions have been most pleasant and re- 
warding. In the years of service I have 
had here and among all the fine 
people with whom I have served, 
Henry GONZALEZ ranks with the best 
in sincerity, application, and in forth- 
rightness. 

No one ever has to worry about 
where HENRY stands today nor have 
they had to wonder through the years 
he has been here. You find that he 
makes every effort to know the sub- 
ject and he takes a position and his 
standing with his colleagues is as solid 
as anyone I know. 

I join with my friends in congratu- 
lating HENRY and the people of his dis- 
trict on his 30 years of public service. 
He sets a fine example and one I am 
pleased to join in recognizing for the 
record. 

HENRY. we wish you the very best 
and may we have more of your kind— 
but from some other district, for many 
years to come. 


THE STRONG DOLLAR 
HON. DONALD J. PEASE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, econo- 
mists say that the dollar is overvalued 
and that most other currencies are un- 
dervalued against the American dollar. 
The worldwide demand for dollars is 
great and our dollar is strong“ com- 
pared with the Japanese yen, the 
German mark, the French franc, the 
British pound, and virtually every 
other currency in the world. 

While there are some advantages to 
a “strong” dollar, there are major 
drawbacks when it comes to our trade 
with other nations. This is the topic I 
addressed in one of my recent weekly 
newspaper columns. It follows. 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Don J. Pease) 

If you had $1,000 to invest and were con- 
templating the myriad places where you 
could invest your money, the chances are 
you would ask yourself three questions. 

How easily can I get access to my money 
once it is invested? Will my money be safe? 

Where can I get the highest interest? 

Across the world, the same questions are 
asked by all investors, whether they be 
wealthy individuals, oil sheikdoms, big cor- 
porations, national banks or insurance com- 
panies. 

The answers all point to the United States 
and to investments denominated in Ameri- 
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can dollars. With billions of dollars traded 
every day in world financial markets, invest- 
ments denominated in dollars are easy to 
dispose of. The U.S. is considered a stable 
“safe haven” in a politically volatile world, 
and interest rates in the U.S. are among the 
highest in the industrial west. 

The result? The worldwide demand for 
dollars is great and the American dollar is 
“strong” compared with the Japanese yen, 
the German mark, the French franc, the 
British pound and virtually every other cur- 
rency in the world. 

Economists say that the dollar is overval- 
ued and that most other currencies are un- 
dervalued against the American dollar. 

While there are some advantages to a 
“strong” dollar, there are major drawbacks 
when it comes to our trade with other na- 
tions. 

For example, it is widely believed that the 
Japanese yen is undervalued against the 
dollar by at least 10 percent and probably 
closer to 20 percent. That means that Japa- 
nese goods imported into the U.S. can be 
priced up to 20 percent cheaper than they 
otherwise would be if the dollar-yen rela- 
tionship were proper“. 

That's a $1,000 price differential on a 
$5,000 to $6,000 Honda or Datsun or Toyota 
sold in the U.S. 

Conversely, General Motors or Ford cars 
sold in Japan may cost 20 percent more 
than they otherwise would. 

And when the Caterpillar Tractor Compa- 
ny tries to sell heavy equipment in Saudi 
Arabia, its Japanese competitors have a 10 
to 20 percent price advantage solely because 
of the “strong” dollar and the weak“ yen. 

The impact on our international trade bal- 
ance is not hard to predict. 

Thus, the Trade Subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, on 
which I serve, has an intense interest in the 
dollar-yen relationship. We've had hearings 
on the subject in Washington, and we dis- 
cussed the problem at length with top Japa- 
nese officials earlier this month in Tokyo. 

Alas, somewhat to our disappointment, we 
concluded that there is no Japanese conspir- 
acy to keep the yen “weak”. Indeed, Japan 
imports all of its oil, and OPEC nations 
demand payment in dollars, so a “weak” yen 
cuts both ways for the Japanese. 

Rather, it all gets back to the three basic 
reasons why the dollar is the world’s fa- 
vored investment currency. 

We did learn that Japan can do more than 
it has to internationalize“ the yen—to 
make it easier for worldwide investors to ac- 
quire and dispose of investments in yen. We 
pressed Japanese officials hard to do just 
that. 

As to the “safe haven” reason why invest- 
ment in U.S. dollars is favored, Japan is cer- 
tainly not an unstable country, but in the 
eyes of cautious investors, no nation on 
earth is as safe as the U.S. Neither the U.S. 
nor Japan can alter that perception. 

That leaves interest rates, which are sub- 
stantially higher in the United States and 
serve as a magnet to draw money to the U.S. 
from all over the world. We complained that 
the Japanese government acts to keep inter- 
est rates in Japan artificially low, thus 
weakening the yen. 

But it’s a little cheeky to insist that an- 
other nation raise its interest rates when 
the convention wisdom is that high interest 
rates are bad and low interest rates are 
good. The Japanese kept saying, “But 
wouldn't it be better if you in the United 
States lowered YOUR interest rates? e 
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COMMEMORATIVE ENVELOPE 
HONORING SMALL BUSINESS 
UNVEILED 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


è Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
our colleague, ANDY IRELAND from the 
10th Congressional District of Florida, 
is chairman of the Small Business 
Subcommittee on Export Opportuni- 
ties and Special Small Business Prob- 
lems. I have the privilege of being the 
ranking minority member of this sub- 
committee and can personally testify 
how hard Anpy works for small busi- 
ness. Two years ago he introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 60, a 
resolution requesting that the Post- 
master General consider issuing a 
postage stamp in honor of America’s 
small businesses. He received 80 co- 
sponsors to the resolution, 37 of which 
serve on the Small Business Commit- 
tee. The Postal Service issues a very 
limited number of commemorative 
stamps each year and these stamps are 
decided upon at least 2 years in ad- 
vance, sometimes more. There were 
other options available which Con- 
gressman IRELAND decided to explore. 
After much hard work he was success- 
ful in his efforts. In a press conference 
that was held at this time last year, 
Postmaster General William F. Bolger 
announced that the Postal Service 
would issue a commemorative enve- 
lope honoring small business. Today I 
joined Anpy, Mr. Bolger, and other 
distinguished members of the Small 
Business Committee as the design of 
the envelope was unveiled. 

Mr. Speaker, it is significant that 
the announcement was made at this 
time because next week is Small Busi- 
ness Week. This is a time we have set 
aside to recognize our Nation’s small 
business men and women. Small busi- 
ness is the cutting edge of competi- 
tion; small business is the Nation’s job 
creator; small business is the vanguard 
of innovation and invention; and small 
business is the source of the free en- 
terprise leadership. It is the responsi- 
bility of all of us in public service to 
recognize these attributes and today, 
due to Congressman IRELAND’s hard 
work, I feel we have done just that. 

Next year the envelope will actually 
be released. At the press conference 
ANDY said: 

There are over 13 million small businesses 
in our country today. I plan on wide-spread 
publicity to let them know of this envelope. 
I also plan on encouraging each and every 
one of them to use this envelope in their 
business correspondence. And even if only 
half of them heed my advice, we will have 
record breaking sales in the number of com- 
memorative envelopes sold! 

I think this is a great accomplish- 
ment and think Congressman IRELAND 
should be commended for the hard 
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work and dedication he has shown 
toward helping our Nation’s small 
businesses.@ 


TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSMAN 
HENRY GONZALEZ 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1983 


@ Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I join my col- 
leagues today in recognizing the out- 
standing 30-year career in public serv- 
ice achieved by my good friend from 
Texas. 

Last Sunday marked the anniversary 
of Mr. GonzaLez’ election in 1953 to 
the San Antonio City Council. 

Mr. GONZALEZ was subsequently 
elected to the Texas Senate and, in 
1961, to the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives where he has since served with 
dedication and vision. 

Today, of course, also marks the 
67th anniversary of Mr. GONZALEZ’ 
birth, so it is cause for double rejoicing 
for his friends. 

I look forward to many future op- 
portunities to offer Mr. GONZALEZ an- 
niversary and birthday greetings as he 
continues his valuable work in this 
House.@ 


SIXTY YEARS OF COMBINED 
SERVICE 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


@ Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, today, I am honored to recognize 
two noncommissioned officers who 
have given over 60 years of combined 
service to our Nation’s Armed Forces. 

First Sergeant Kenneth Stewart 
Yingling served on active duty for 2% 
years from July 1943 to January 1946 
and spent a total of over 5 years in the 
Maryland National Guard before join- 
ing the U.S. Army Reserve in 1956. 
This weekend he will be retiring after 
a total of nearly 35 years of service to 
our country. In that time, he has been 
decorated nine times. 

Retiring with him, Sfe. William 
Edward Pittinger has given over 25 
years of service in the U.S. Army Re- 
serve, beginning in 1958. In that time, 
he has been decorated seven times. 

These men, as all men in our Re- 
serve Forces, provide an invaluable 
service to our country. They help keep 
our defense strong by being prepared 
to go into active duty on a moment's 
notice, in any circumstances where the 
Nation’s security is in danger. 
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I am sure that my colleagues join me 
in expressing appreciation to them 
and wishing them happiness in the 
years to come. 


LOARA HIGH SCHOOL NATIONAL 
HONOR SOCIETY INDUCTEES 


HON. JERRY M. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


@ Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
great with pride that I ask my col- 
leagues to join me in recognizing the 
achievements of the Loara High 
School National Honor Society induct- 
ees. 

These 124 students are not only 
being honored for their scholastic 
leadership and achievements, but for 
the character they have displayed in 
maintaining a 3.0 or better cumulative 
grade point average during their 4 
years of high school. 

Mr. Speaker, to properly honor the 
Loara High School National Honor So- 
ciety inductees, I would like to read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
names of these exemplary students: 
Miles Acker, Celeste Antenucci, Jea- 
nette Antoine, Richard Arden, Hilda 
Beck, Barbara Bergines, Cheryl Biggs, 
Katherine Brannen, Erik Brewer, 
Mary Burrows, Angelo Casimiro, Gen- 
Phong Chen, Lynnette Chen, Susan 
Cheng, Yoon-Koo Cho, Denise Cords, 
Sheri Craig, Jonathan Davidson, Steve 
Davis, Adriana Degodoy, Silvio Delli- 
gatta, Rachel Dinco, and Lisa D’Or- 
dine. 

Larry Edmond, Aimee Errington, 
Jenny Ewing, Maryann Fabian, An- 
nette Fong, Mike Fono, Wendy Fowke, 
Jacquelin Fruhlinger, Jane Fujishiee, 
Steven Gann, Andria Gold, Lisa Gon- 
zalez, Scott Goula, Denise Gugliotta, 
David Gunderson, Karen Guthrie, 
Mette Hansen, Kevin Hasting, Robert 
Heinze, George Holloway, Monique 
Hoogstraten, Lisa Hugdahl, Gaylord 
Humphries, and Jimmy Hwang. 

Jenny Jenssen, Elizabeth Jirikils, 
Jung-Hyun Joe, David Judy, Linda 
Karlen, Mike Kim, Scott Knight, Me- 
lissa Kobel, Veronica Krueger, June 
Kusaka, David Lappin, Kristan Laugh- 
inghouse, Shari Lerner, Grace Lim, 
Kim Lindquist, Becky Liptrap, Mark 
Lorenti, Jacquelin Mahrley, Gregory 
Martin, Florence McDole, and Rebecca 
Milo. 

James Monahan, Cindy Moore, 
Molly Moore, Dan Mrotzek, Kristina 
Myers, Hung Ngo, Kiet-Tuan Nguyen, 
Quan Nguyen, Shari Oblenberi, Doug 
Patterson, Ken Pechter, Elena Per- 
rotta, Donna Petersen, Jill Porter, 
Leeanne Posner, Diane Puccio, Rapha- 
el Reich, Edward Reyes, Lynne Rick- 
ertsen, Yvonne Ritchey, Susan 
Rumble, Gary Samples, Lisa Santan- 
gelo, Jerry Scalf, Kimberly Scherer, 
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Todd Schoenke, Amelia Schroth, 
James Schultz, Mike Schwartz, Rich- 
ard Schwartz, Barang Seng, and Terri 
Siegele. 

Randy Simpson, Seng Soeng, Julie 
Spaeter, Debbe Stair, Gary Stark, 
Susan Stoddard, Jussi Tarpila, Jeffery 
Tober, Anh-Thu Tram, John Ulicki, 
Laura Van Bueren, Hung Vu, Lisa 
Waelde, Katheryn Wasner, Andrew 
Weber, Cheri Wiley, Anne Williams, 
Allison Wilson, Steve Wright, Bernard 
Yamron, Nani Yoshikane, Scott 
Young, David Yu, and Doreen Zavis. 

Mr. Speaker, please join me in salut- 
ing these outstanding young people 
for their worthwhile achievements. 
These inductees have not only in- 
stilled pride into their school, but into 
their families and community as well. e 


SOCIAL WORKERS URGE CON- 
TINUED FTC JURISDICTION 
OVER THE PROFESSIONS 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Energy and Commerce Committee 
takes up the reauthorization of the 
Federal Trade Commission, we have 
received communications from many 
groups urging continued FTC jurisdic- 
tion over professionals. Although in 
the last Congress a few professional 
groups sought an exemption from the 
FTC, the strength of the public oppo- 
sition to such a result has produced an 
overwhelming consensus in support of 
the FTC. A recent indication of such 
support came from the New Jersey 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Social Workers. I insert a copy of their 
letter in the Record for the informa- 
tion of all Members. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SOCIAL WORKERS, INC., 
New Jersey, March 28, 1983. 
Hon. JAMES J. FLORIO, 
First Congressional District, Stratford, N.J. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLORIO: Over 30 na- 
tional organizations, representing 20 million 
people and their 800 affiliated organizations 
have come together to preserve the jurisi- 
diction of the Federal Trade Commission 
over the professions. The Coalition is made 
up of: 

Health care professionals who believe in a 
free and open marketplace and are not 
afraid to compete, including nurses, nurse- 
midwives, psychologists, clinical laboratory 
practitioners, dental hygienists, chiroprac- 
tors, opticians, optometrists, podiatrists, 
speech-language pathologists and audiolo- 
gists; 

Consumer groups, especially those repre- 
senting the elderly and women, for whom 
rising costs and lack of access to health care 
have become problems of crisis proportions; 

Labor unions and major employers who 
are caught in an inflationary spiral where 
the cost of health care are rising faster than 
the costs of food and housing; and 

Retailers, such as general merchandise 
stores, chain drug stores and small business 
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entities who want to offer competitively 
priced goods and services to consumers. 

The 97th Congress repudiated attempts to 
provide a complete exemption from FTC 
oversight to professionals; an outcome the 
Coalition to Save the Jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission over the Profes- 
sions worked very hard to bring about. The 
98th Congress is now faced with the same 
issue. Special interest group exemptions 
from the laws which the rest of American 
business must follow cannot be permitted. 
Such exemptions would make it impossible 
for the FTC to pursue those acts which it 
has successfully prevented in the past: 
fixing prices, conducting illegal boycotts, 
using false or deceptive advertising and 
using abusive billing practices. 

The FTC is the only independent federal 
agency which has actively enforced the anti- 
trust and consumer protection laws in the 
health care and professional services indus- 
try. The FTC has proved itself to be of criti- 
cal importance to consumers. Competition 
in the health care marketplace is a crucial 
variable in the equation which produces in- 
creased availability, improved quality and 
lowered costs for consumers. Currently con- 
sumers are spending over $300 billion a year 
on health care, representing over 10 percent 
of the Gross National Product. And, even 
though overall inflation has declined, infla- 
tion in the price of health care services re- 
mains high—about three times the general 
inflation rate. In the face of these rising 
costs, the need for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to ensure fair and open competition 
among the professions has never been great- 
e 


r. 

NASW- New Jersey urges the Congress to 

resist any attempts to carve special interest, 

anti-competitive exemptions out of the 
FTC's authority over the professions. 

Sincerely, 
JEFFREY L. Faux. 
Executive Director. 


URGE REJECTION OF MX 
MISSILE PLAN 


HON. ROBERT J. MRAZEK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, con- 
trary to recent impressions put forth 
by the Reagan administration, no con- 
sensus exists in this Nation among the 
experts on the subject of MX missile 
deployment. Although the Scowcroft 
Commission's findings recommended 
procurement of the MX in conjunc- 
tion with development of the single- 
warhead Midgetman missile, the fol- 
lowing letter should demonstrate that 
serious reservations remain concerning 
the MX among others with vast 
knowledge on matters of strategic 
weaponry. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope my colleagues 
will consider the sentiments contained 
in this message when the debate on 
the MX missile resumes this year. The 
letter follows: 

STRATEGIC Experts URGE CONGRESS To 
REJECT MX MISSILE PLAN 

The recent Scowcroft Commission recom- 

mendation that the United States should 
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both procure the MX missile and proceed 
with research and development on a new, 
single-warhead missile, the so-called Midget- 
man, is based upon an assertion that these 
two weapons are linked into a complete and 
indivisible strategic whole. This assertion is 
untenable. The MX and the Midgetman are 
not inevitably wedded together and should 
not be considered as a package. We urge the 
Congress to examine and debate these two 
missile programs as individual proposals, 
and to decide upon the fate of each without 
reference to the other. 

The proposal to build a new, single-war- 
head intercontinental ballistic missile has 
many interesting aspects—the idea should 
be examined at length and in depth. In the 
end, the final value of such missile may be 
found less in its technical characteristics, 
and more in the number of missiles pro- 
cured, the basing system(s) selected, and the 
arms control context under which it is de- 
ployed. In any case, research into the Midg- 
etman should not be held hostage to a deci- 
sion to procure the MX. 

The MX has been debated at length for 
several years—it should now be possible for 
the Congress to resolve the issues of wheth- 
er the MX should be procured and how it 
should be based solely on that weapon's 
technical merits. The Commission’s propos- 
al to permanently base the MX in existing 
silos which the Reagan administraton has 
repeatedly stated are vulnerable to Soviet 
attack certainly raises grave questions on 
the value the missile will add to the U.S. de- 
terrent force. The potential vulnerability of 
fixed land-based missiles suggests that the 
MX is intended for use as a first-strike 
weapon since its survival for second-strike 
use cannot be assumed. 

We believe that placing the MX missile in 
fixed silos will detract from, not add to, our 
strategic deterrent. We urge the Congress to 
reject the production of the MX missile 
while considering the rest of the “strategic 
package.” 

Dr. J. Edward Anderson, Professor and 
Director, Industrial Engineering Divi- 
sion, University of Minnesota, former 
missile guidance engineer; Dr. Hans 
Bethe, Professor Emeritus, Physics, 
Cornell University, Nobel Physics 
winner, 1967; Jonathan Bingham, 
former Member of Congress; Rear Ad- 
miral Eugene Carroll, Jr., USN, Re- 
tired; Dr. Arthur Macy Cox, former 
analyst, Central Intelligence Agency. 

Maj. Gen. William T. Fairbourn, USMC, 
Retired; Dr. Richard L. Garwin, IBM 
T. J. Watson Research Center; Dr. 
Henry Kendall, Chairman, Union of 
Concerned Scientists; Vice Admiral 
John M. Lee, former Assistant Direc- 
tor, Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency; Dr. Philip Morrison, Institute 
Professor, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Dr. George W. Rathjens, 
Professor of Political Science, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Herbert Scoville, Jr., former Deputy 
Director, Central Intelligence Agency; 
Prof. Marshall Shulman, Director, W. 
Averell Harriman Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies of the Soviet Union, 
Columbia University; Ambassador 
Gerard C. Smith, Consultant; Dr. 
Frank von Hippel, Senior Research 
Physicist, Princeton University; Hon. 
Paul C. Warnke, Chief U.S. Negotia- 
tor, SALT II; Dr. Victor Weisskopf, In- 
stitute Professor Emeritus Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 
Member, Pontifical Academy of Sci- 
ence, Vatican City.e 
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THE 92D ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DENNI HLASATEL NEWSPAPER 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


@ Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to offer my heartfelt congratu- 
lations to the Denni Hlasatel newspa- 
per for 92 years of faithful and in- 
sightful service to the Czechoslovak- 
American community in the Chicago 
area. It is inspiring that the newspa- 
per formed as a result of a printers 
strike in 1891, has risen to become the 
largest foreign-language daily in the 
United States, and the only Czechoslo- 
vak daily newspaper in the free world. 

The Denni Hlasatel is typical of the 
Czechoslovak-American community as 
a whole: Dedicated, hardworking, and 
patriotic. People of all ethnic groups 
need a publication of their own that 
reaffirms the goals and dreams of the 
people; the Denni Hlasatel does just 
that for the Czechoslovak community 
in America. It is gratifying to know 
that the Denni Hlasatel has been with 
us for almost 100 years promoting the 
proud Czechoslovak cultural heritage 
and helping to contribute to the rich 
ethnic diversity and uniqueness of the 
Chicago metropolitan area. And the 
Denni Hlasatel has always been at the 
forefront of the push for freedom for 
Czechoslovakia. 

I also offer my congratulations to 
the Czechoslovaks of Chicagoland for 
the rededication of the Karel Havlicek 
statue on May 15. This monument to 
the great Czech journalist is being 
moved from Douglas Park to Adler 
Planetarium in Chicago due to the ef- 
forts of State Senator Leroy Walter 
Lemke. Havlicek was a fervent believer 
in freedom of the press, and was a pa- 
triot working for Czech freedom from 
the Hapsburg dynasty. The rededica- 
tion of the Havlicek statue and the 
Denni Hlasatel’s 92d anniversary give 
Czechoslovak-Americans across the 
country great reason to celebrate. 

May the Denni Hlasatel continue to 
serve the Czechoslovak-American com- 
munity with pride and honor for 92 
more years. 


COMMENDATION FOR DON 
SKILLING, PRESIDENT, SERV- 
ICE STATION DEALERS OF 
AMERICA 


HON. BARBARA BOXER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


è Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, Don 
Skilling was instrumental in the for- 
mulation of the California Service Sta- 
tion Association in 1973. He served as 
president in Marin County and also as 
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president of the State association. For 
7 years he was a director of the Serv- 
ice Station Dealers of America (for- 
merly the National Congress of Petro- 
leum Retailers), and is presently presi- 
dent of Service Station Dealers of 
America. 

Don has served on the Department 
of Energy’s Gasoline Advisory Com- 
mittee, Industry and Public Affairs 
Committee of the American Petrole- 
um Industry, and as treasurer and di- 
rector of the California Service Sta- 
tion Council, a coalition of dealer asso- 
ciations in the State. 

In these various capacities, Don has 
worked on every piece of State and 
Federal legislation affecting service 
station dealers since 1973. He has 
served, without compensation, with a 
sense of loyalty, duty, and love for the 
industry and the small, independent 
businessmen who are such a vital cog 
in the scheme of things.” 

The inspiration and dedication of 
Don Skilling have uplifted flagging 
spirits on many occasions. Don has the 
respect and admiration of all who 
come in contact with him. 


PARRIS INTRODUCES DRUG 
THEFT BILL 


HON. STAN PARRIS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


@ Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion recently provided me with some 
alarming statistics on thefts and losses 
of controlled substances in Virginia 
and nationwide. While I only received 
a breakdown of statistics for Virginia, 
it is very likely that data on your 
State will reflect similar trends. 

Several of my colleagues on the 
Select Committee on Narcotics and 
Drug Abuse have joined me in spon- 
soring legislation which we believe will 
adequately address the problem. Our 
bill would amend the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act to provide a penalty for 
employee thefts, customer pilferages, 
robberies, and burglaries of any con- 
trolled substance from any pharmacy, 
practitioner, hospital, manufacturer, 
or distributor. 

There are no statutes that address 
the serious problem of thefts, robber- 
ies, et cetera, from hospitals, pharma- 
cies, manufacturers, distributors, or 
practitioners. Existing Federal stat- 
utes only make it unlawful to create, 
distribute, possess, or dispense a con- 
trolled or counterfeit substance. In ad- 
dition, the bills pending before this 
Congress only deal with the thefts of 
controlled substances from pharma- 
cies. But pharmacies are only one 
source of controlled substances and 
these drugs can be obtained in a 
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number of ways and from a variety of 
places. 

The following statistics will give you 
an idea of the extent of the problem 
we are facing. According to the DEA, 
in 1982 there were 2,861 thefts by 
night breakins, 1,037 thefts by armed 
robbery, 876 employee thefts, 247 cus- 
tomer pilferages, and 833 incidents of 
loss in transit. Each one of these 
thefts or losses involves a large 
number of drugs. The average night 
breakin resulted in a loss of over 4,000 
dosage units. This data clearly rein- 
forces the need for enactment of legis- 
lation. 

This bill was designed in response to 
the statistics compiled by the Drug 
Enforcement Administration. The bill 
is comprehensive and addresses a seri- 
ous domestic problem. Our Nation’s 
drug problem is very serious and over 
90 percent of the illegal drugs in 
America come from abroad. By sup- 
porting this bill, we can take an impor- 
tant first step and send a signal to the 
rest of the world that the Congress in- 
tends to get tough on illegal and con- 
trolled substances. 


A SPEECH BY THE HONORABLE 
ALBERT GORE 


HON. RON WYDEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and colleague from Tennessee, 
ALBERT GORE, JR. recently delivered a 
speech in Memphis, Tenn., concerning 
the issues in the Middle East. His 
thoughtful analysis of the complex 
problems in this area is very insightful 
and I would like to share it with my 
colleagues: 
The speech follows: 


REMARKS OF HON. ALBERT GORE, JR., BARON 
HIRSH SYNAGOGUE, MEMPHIS, TENN., APRIL 
24, 1983 


I am very pleased to be here today. I wel- 
come this opportunity to discuss with you 
the present situation in Israel and the 
Middle East—A subject that is important to 
all of us. I know that so many of you have 
worked tirelessly over the years in support 
of Israel and I share your concern that 
Israel be strong and secure. 

It is time for Israel's neighbors to realize 
how much more they have to gain by 
‘making peace rather than needlessly pro- 
longing a state of war. Let them finally put 
to rest their refrain of no recognition, no 
negotiations, no peace.” That position has 
accomplished nothing—nothing that is, 
except a tragic continuation of hatred and 
hostility. 

The United States must make it unmistak- 
ably clear to all nations that Israel is a per- 
manent and key part of the map of the 
Middle East. 

It is appropriate to be discussing the secu- 
rity of Israel just before the 35th anniversa- 
ry of Israel's Independence and just after 
the season of Passover, the Festival of Free- 
dom. There is a saying that each generation 
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should consider itself as if it participated in 
the Exodus. Parents tell their children the 
story of the Exodus—just one of all too 
many examples of efforts to destroy the 
Jewish people. 

I recently shared a Seder with a family in 
Nashville. I admire a tradition that places 
such emphasis on teaching its young people 
the importance and value of freedom. That 
is also the importance of Israel today—a 
tiny, narrow country, surrounded by hostile 
armies, called upon to defend her very exist- 
ence numerous times in her short history. 
And yet, Israel is the only democratic socie- 
ty in the Middle East. 

To ask questions, as so many families have 
just done during the Passover season is a 
sign of freedom. Is it not now time for the 
people of the Arab Nations to ask their lead- 
ers fundamental questions about their 
future, their hopes and dreams, and the 
lives of their sons and daughters? As the 
drops of wine are spilled on the Seder Plate, 
we do not rejoice in Arab suffering, and we 
wonder when they too will develop leader- 
ship committed to peace, compassion, and 
the values of life. 

All of our prayers and hopes are for an 
Israel at peace. We share the dream of a day 
when Israel can devote her energies to solv- 
ing the problems of education and agricul- 
ture, economics and politics, and not to the 
problems of defense and terrorism, war and 
the military. 

Israel and the United States share a spe- 
cial relationship—a relationship that began 
on the very day Israel was proclaimed a 
nation in May, 1948. It is no secret that 
there were those who advised President 
Truman against recognizing Israel. But the 
President did what he thought was right 
and helped Israel gain some measure of ac- 
ceptance in the world. And for 35 years, the 
special relationship has deepened and 
grown stronger. 

It is important for us to remember that 
each country contributes to this special re- 
lationship and benefits from it. Israel is a 
strong and independent democracy, with a 
free and vocal press, contested elections, 
peaceful transitions of government, and a 
commitment to freedom of speech and the 
right to dissent. All of the world’s major re- 
ligions flourish in Israel. Israel provides free 
access to all the holy sites—something that 
was denied to Jews when Jordan controlled 
them prior to the Six Day War. It is very 
sad that so few countries share our belief in 
democratic values. When our government 
disagrees with Israel on one issue or an- 
other, it is important to keep in mind our 
common commitment to basic democratic 
ideals. 

It is particularly important also to remem- 
ber that Israel is of great strategic value to 
the United States. This contribution should 
never be overlooked or underestimated. 
Israel is our strongest and most stable ally 
in a volatile part of the world. In the thirty- 
five years of Israel's existence, her army has 
demonstrated truly outstanding abilities, at 
times against overwhelming odds. It is not 
difficult to imagine circumstances when the 
United States might choose to take advan- 
tage of Israel's military expertise and per- 
haps even her military facilities. Our own 
military leaders talk about a rapid deploy- 
ment force stretched over thousands of 
miles, but too often fail to acknowledge 
what is so obvious to all, especially the Rus- 
sians—that the Israeli Defense Forces are 
the strongest deterrent in the region and 
that Israeli military facilities are the strong- 
est and best resources for the United States 
to look to in the region. 
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The relations between any two nations, no 
matter how friendly, occasionally undergo 
periods of strain. While I believe that the 
basic relationship between Israel and the 
United States remains firm, I must admit 
that I am deeply troubled by some recent 
events that have undermined this friend- 
ship. Some recent actions by U.S. officials 
have not contributed to better relations 
with Israel. More to the point, I believe that 
some actions by our government have not 
been in the best interest of the United 
States. 

Let me briefly discuss four recent in- 
stances that have strained the relationship. 

First, United States and Israeli negotia- 
tors had reached an agreement on the shar- 
ing of military information gained by Israel 
during the war in Lebanon. Even though 
the agreement was negotiated and initiated 
by our Defense Department officials, Secre- 
tary of Defense Casper Weinberger rejected 
it because of Israeli requests for safeguards 
to prevent this information from falling 
into the hands of its enemies. As a member 
of the House Intelligence Committee, I 
know how useful this kind of information 
has been over the years. Israel has been 
enormously successful in combating Soviet 
weapons and Israel has first-hand battle- 
field experience using American weapons. It 
knows what works and what needs improve- 
ment. It knows the strengths and weakness- 
es of Soviet military equipment, and has 
captured some of the most sophisticated 
Soviet weapons. Access to this material 
makes our own defense planning more accu- 
rate and more efficient. In the long-run it 
saves us unnecessary expenditures. Indeed 
the lessons learned by Israel can help our 
own Defense Department reduce the cost of 
new weapons. In order to avoid further 
strains in the relationship, Israel has agreed 
to provide this information to the United 
States with the hope it will not be passed on 
to other nations, specifically those that 
might give it to Israel's enemies. 

Second, I disagree with the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s proposal to sharply cut grant 
military aid to Israel. The President has 
asked for $200 million less in grant military 
aid than was appropriated last year. Since I 
have been in Congress, I have supported 
every aid request for Israel and I pledge to 
you that I will do everything I can to see to 
it that ,d to Israel is restored to a level suf- 
ficient to meet the pressing needs. 

Third, I am troubled by the Administra- 
tion's delay in finalizing the sale of seventy- 
five F-16 airplanes to Israel. These planes 
were originally scheduled to be sold to Israel 
last June. I urge the President to expedite 
their shipment. There is no good reason for 
further delay. We should be pressuring 
Syria by strengthening Israel. 

Fourth, at the same time we are delaying 
the shipment of arms to Israel, the Presi- 
dent is discussing arms sales with other 
countries in the area. Just as I opposed the 
sale of AWACS to Saudi Arabia as not con- 
ducive to the peace process, I will continue 
to oppose these proposed sales. I have 
signed a letter to the President stating my 
strong opposition to selling arms and planes 
to Jordan, unless King Hussein actively and 
openly joins the peace process. He has now 
once again refused to do so. Jordan has op- 
posed U.S. efforts to bring peace to the 
Middle East, has rejected Camp David and, 
of course, does not even recognize Israel. I 
believe in rewarding only those countries 
contributing to the peace in the area and 
not those that obstruct it. Only when King 
Hussein embarks on the path of peace and 
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engages in direct negotiations with Israel 
should the United States even consider sell- 
ing arms to Jordan. 

It is not necessary to agree with or con- 
done everything that happened in Lebanon 
last summer to see in broader terms what 
was accomplished—for Israel and for the 
United States. Israel has finally been able to 
provide security for its northern towns and 
cities. Children in northern Israel no longer 
have to spend nights in shelters as protec- 
tion from terrorist attacks originating from 
Lebanon. But the departure of the P.L.O. 
does more than help Israel. It destroys the 
P.L.O. base of operation, their training sites 
and their operating headquarters. Terrorists 
from around the world had been trained by 
P.L.O. in Lebanon. This will not be possible 
any longer and the entire civilized world can 
breathe a little easier as a result. 

We should also remember that two Soviet 
surrogates—the P.L.O. and the Syrians— 
were dramatically defeated in Lebanon. 
Soviet equipment was proven to be inferior 
to its American counterparts. This will have 
great implications around the world, par- 
ticularly on Europe where similar weapon 
systems are arrayed against each other. 

The war has also created the opportunity 
for Lebanon to establish a strong, democrat- 
ic, pro-Western government. The removal of 
P.L.O. state-within-a-state“ was the first 
step. Now it is time for all foreign troops to 
leave Lebanon. That is the main purpose of 
the current negotiations and I am pleased to 
note that there has been some progress. 
Still, it is unlikely that Israel will withdraw 
entirely until real guarantees are found to 
ensure that the P.L.O. will not return to 
Southern Lebanon. 

The role of Syria is particularly troubling. 
There are presently 30,000 Syrian troops in 
Lebanon. Their stated purpose is to make 
sure that Lebanon does not make peace 
with Israel, as Egypt did. The Syrians show 
no willingness to withdraw their forces from 
Lebanon. 

A serious threat is also posed by the pres- 
ence of Soviet SAM-5 missiles in Syria. The 
SAM-5 is a long-range anti-aircraft weapon 
never before deployed outside the Soviet 
Union. These missiles, operated by Soviet 
technicians, have a range that can reach all 
of Lebanon, most of Israel, and as far as 
Cyprus, Turkey and the U.S. fleet in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Our own Secretary 
of Defense has described Syria as an out- 
post of the Soviet empire“ and on this I 
agree with him, although I think we should 
have reacted more vigorously to the Soviet 
entry. I fully understand Israel's alarm at 
these developments. It helps explain Israel's 
insistence on strong guarantees and safe- 
guards in any agreement. Whatever solu- 
tions are proposed for the withdrawal of 
troops from Lebanon depends to some 
extent on Syrian cooperation. So far they 
have shown no sign of advancing peace in 
the area. 

I am confident the problems in the Middle 
East can be solved. I remain convinced that 
the only path to peace is through direct ne- 
gotiations between the parties, with the 
help of the United States if it is desired. 

The best way for the United States to 
help is not necessarily to lay out in advance 
the details of a final agreement which it 
then tries to persuade the nations in the 
region to accept. 

The tried and true method is that of an 
“honest broker“, facilitating negotiations 
between the nations involved. This ap- 
proach is the one which was spectacularly 
successful at Camp David. The recent rejec- 
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tion by King Hussein of President Reagan's 
plan shows once again that the “honest 
broker“ approach is the best and most pro- 
ductive way to proceed. 

There has been much analysis of the 
President’s plan, but any discussion of this 
plan, or any other peace plan, is purely aca- 
demic. Unless King Hussein of Jordan is 
prepared to openly enter direct negotiations 
with Israel, there will be no movement 
toward peace in the Middle East. Sadly, 
King Hussein is still not prepared to take 
this first step. As long as the Arab countries 
refuse to recognize or negotiate with Israel, 
the danger of military confrontation will 
exist and Israel will remain understandably 
insecure. 

In considering the Middle East, we must 
remember that the present set of circum- 
stances did not develop overnight. It is clear 
that many of the problems in the Middle 
East were brought about by circumstances 
over which Israel had little or no control 
starting with the refusal of Israel’s neigh- 
bors to accept the original United Nations 
partition plan and their declaration of war 
on the new State of Israel in 1948. The West 
Bank was controlled by Jordan from 1948 to 
1967. As Golda Meir frequently reminded 
her American audiences, no steps were 
taken to establish a Palestinian state there 
during those nineteen years. Only when the 
West Bank came under Israeli jurisdiction, a 
direct consequence of Jordan's attack on 
Israel in the Six Day War, did pressure 
mount to make it a Palestinian homeland. 
The future of the West Bank should be de- 
cided by Israel and Jordan through direct 
negotiations. Arrangements for security, ad- 
justments to borders, citizenship of resi- 
dents—these are questions for the parties 
themselves to decide. 

The Six Day War resulted in Jerusalem 
becoming a united city. For nineteen years, 
all Israelis and most Jews from other coun- 
tries were denied access to the Western Wall 
and other important religious sites. Many of 
you visited Jerusalem when there was a wall 
dividing the two portions of the city—one 
part under Jordanian control and one part 
the capital of Israel. Since 1967, Jerusalem 
has been one city. I believe Israel is pre- 
pared to make appropriate arrangements 
for the supervision of the holy sites of the 
various religions. But the city of Jerusalem 
must remain united and continue to be part 
of Israel. 

I am reminded of a story that once, when 
visiting Israel, Henry Kissinger asked Golda 
Meir if it were true that when you pray at 
the Western Wall, your prayers go directly 
to God. Golda said, “Henry, it is the one 
place on earth where you speak directly to 
God.“ Kissinger said, “Good, would you 
take me there? Golda said, “of course.” 

As they were walking to the wall, Henry 
said, Golda. are you sure that when I pray 
here, I pray directly to God?“ Golda replied, 
“Henry, I told you already—directly to 
God. “Good,” said Henry, “I was just 
checking.” 

Kissinger got to the Wall and said loudly, 
“God, I pray for peace for the people of 
Israel.“ He looked at Golda and said. 
“Golda, was I speaking directly to God?” 
She sighed and said, “Directly to God.“ 

Then Kissinger said, Good. Now, Lord, I 
pray that Israel will return the City of Jeru- 
salem to King Hussein.“ And Golda immedi- 
ately interrupted him and said, “Henry, now 
you are talking to the wall.” 

The existence of Israel for the past thirty- 
five years is a fact. Recognition of Israel by 
her neighbors is not a concession for which 
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Israel must negotiate. Once Jordan, or any 
other country, agrees to recognize and nego- 
tiate with Israel, I think Israel might be su- 
prisingly forthcoming in the concessions it 
is prepared to make. The prospect of peace 
is a powerful force anywhere in the world, 
but especially in Israel. Israelis are a proud 
people and they are prepared to defend 
their battles. But the cost to Israel has been 
high. The loss of life over the past thirty- 
five years has been staggering. Give the 
people of Israel a chance to put this loss of 
life behind them and there will be a strong 
desire within Israel to accept. And the more 
confident and secure Israel feels in its 
friendship with the United States, the 
easier it will find making concessions with 
its neighbors. 

Let King Hussein look at the treaty be- 
tween Israel and Egypt as his example. 
Since its birth, Israel has sought peace—but 
one country cannot negotiate by itself. 
When Anwar Sadat came to Jerusalem and 
recognized Israel, Prime Minister Begin 
made far-reaching concessions to achieve 
peace. Returning the entire Sinai was pain- 
ful for Israel. But the reward, peace with 
Egypt, enabled Israel to take this most diffi- 
cult step and the Sinai was returned on 
schedule. The negotiations between Israel 
and Egypt took time and great patience, 
with the United States playing a crucial 
role. 

Today, there still are important issues be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. The Camp David 
agreement called for full diplomatic, trade, 
and cultural ties. These have been too slow 
to develop. But Egypt and Israel chose to re- 
solve their differences by negotiations and 
diplomacy. The peace treaty, signed four 
years ago, provides for Egypt to sell 40,000 
barrels of oil a day to Israel. This provision 
is being fulfilled. Egypt and Israel are at 
peace. They are making efforts to undo the 
history of hostility brought about by dec- 
ades of war. Does anyone doubt that both 
Egypt and Israel are better off today having 
signed a treaty than they would be without 
one? 

The United States plays an important role 
in this process. Without American counsel 
and encouragement, and more than a little 
persistence, the Egyptian-Israeli peace 
treaty would not have been achieved. We 
stand ready to provide similar assistance to 
Jordanian-Israeli negotiations, whenever 
King Hussein is prepared to participate. We 
can offer the good offices of our diplomatic 
corps. We can provide the technology to 
assure that the terms of agreements are car- 
ried out—technology that includes early 
warning stations and satellite photography. 
Small numbers of American soldiers can 
participate in multi-national peace keeping 
forces. The United States is the only world 
power with credibility on all sides of the dis- 
pute. We should continue to provide eco- 
nomic aid to those countries participating in 
and advancing the peace process. I would 
much rather see us provide economic aid to 
countries at peace, rather than military aid 
to countries waging war. 

I admire what this young country of Israel 
has accomplished in thirty-five years. When 
I look at Israel, I think how sad it is that 
this tiny country has been forced to devote 
so much of its resources to defense; how sad 
it is that so many of its best young lives 
have been sacrificed to war. But despite all 
these obstacles, Israel has done more than 
survive; it has thrived. Israel has built great 
universities and medical centers, trained 
outstanding scholars and scientists, devel- 
oped its agricultural resources and indus- 
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tries of all types. In a Middle East at peace, 
Israel would have much to offer her neigh- 
bors. Israel’s path to peace and acceptance 
has been difficult. I will continue to do all I 
can in the Congress to help speed up the 
peace process and to encourage and reward 
those countries that support it. And I will 
join with you in your conern that Next 
Year in Jerusalem" will be a year of peace. 
We all look to the day when the Biblical 
prophecy will be fulfilled: “. .. They shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks. Nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation: neither shall 
they learn war anymore.“ è 


SANTA MONICA MOUNTAINS NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION AREA 
NEEDS FUNDING NOW 


HON. BOBBI FIEDLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


e Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Speaker, provid- 
ing funding for land acquisition for 
the Santa Monica Mountains National 
Recreation Area deserves the support 
of this House and, indeed, of all Amer- 
icans concerned about our national 
heritage. Last year, we approved a $15 
million appropriation for this purpose, 
but the bill that emerged from confer- 
ence omitted this money. Today, I tes- 
tified before the Interior Subcommit- 
tee of the House of Representatives 
Appropriations Committee to urge 
them to repeat their farsighted ac- 
tions of last year and to support the 
Santa Monica Mountains National 
Recreation Area. I have attached a 
copy of my testimony, which I believe 
shows the importance of this park to 
all southern Californians. 


TESTIMONY OF Hon. BOBBI FIEDLER BEFORE 
THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR, May 5, 1983 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be able to 
appear here today in support of funding for 
the Santa Monica Mountains National Rec- 
reational Area. As a native Californian, I be- 
lieve that each and every one of us who 
values our natural heritage should support 
the goal of preserving the beauty of the 
Santa Monica Mountains and its wildlife. 

This subcommittee earned our gratitude— 
as I expressed it on the floor of the House 
on December 18, 1982—for including $15 
million for the Santa Monica Mountains in 
its appropriation. I noted with great regret 
that this interest and active support was not 
matched in the Senate last year, and the bill 
that emerged from conference lacked this 
Subcommittee’s recommended money for 
the Santa Monica Mountains. I now hope 
that we shall see a new and greater aware- 
ness of exactly how much is at stake in the 
Santa Monica Mountains from the Senate, 
and I strongly urge the Committee to work 
with us to persuade our colleagues in the 
Senate to stand alongside us, and the vast 
majority of Californians, on this issue. But 
the most important show of support for the 
Santa Monica Mountains will be for this 
Subcommittee to repeat its far-sighted ac- 
tions of last year and include money for the 
Santa Monica Mountains National Recrea- 
tion Area in its appropriations bill. 
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Back in 1978, when it passed Public Law 
95-625, Congress recognized the unique 
value of the Santa Monica Mountains. Yet, 
only $41 million out of a total authorization 
of $155 million, has been appropriated. As a 
result, the Santa Monica Mountains Nation- 
al Recreation Area has lagged behind other 
areas established at the same time, in terms 
of land acquired. We have waited for our 
turn for funds, and we hope it will be this 
year. 

I was born in southern California and I 
have lived there all my life. I would like to 
let you know how important these moun- 
tains are to all of us there. They are literal- 
ly vital to us, for they are the airshed that 
provides the fresh air that we must breathe. 
Without action to protect the trees of the 
Santa Monica Mountains, the future could 
have us all choking on fumes. 

But the Santa Monica Mountains provide 
us with more than just air. It is part of the 
most beautiful area of our State. It provides 
a place to relax and learn from nature. Just 
how much the people of southern California 
appreciate and need the National Recrea- 
tion Area is shown by the attendance fig- 
ures: no less than 29 million visitors to 
public lands within the National Recreation 
Area, 7 million visitors through National 
Park Service Areas and 395,000 visitors to 
National Park Service activity areas. The 
Santa Monica Mountains are as necessary to 
Los Angeles as Central Park is to New York, 
as the Common is to Boston, because Los 
Angeles is not a traditional downtown-core 
city, but one that is spread out, so it is only 
fitting that its greatest park should lie out- 
side the city itself. The Santa Monica 
Mountains are one of the closest parklands 
to any American city, and so are all the 
more important. 

If our southern California is not to 
become one enormous slab of concrete, we 
must preserve our natural beauty and herit- 
age. That is what I have urged Senator 
Wilson, my California colleagues, and now 
this committee to do in appropriating funds 
for the Santa Monica Mountains. 

Santa Monica Mountains has lagged 
behind our other National Recreation Areas 
in terms of land acquisition. Only 11 percent 
of the planned land acquisition has been 
completed in the Santa Monica Mountains. 
In comparison, other National Recreation 
Areas have achieved much higher levels of 
completion: Gateway: 100 percent, Indiana 
Dunes: 95 percent, Golden gate: 73 percent, 
Cuyahoga: 71 percent, and Chattahoochee— 
authorized at the same time as Santa 
Monica Mountains: 59 percent. Considering 
the level of use of the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains National Recreation Area, it certainly 
deserves a higher priority treatment. 

This year, we are faced with the need to 
act quickly. Now that the economic recovery 
is starting to blossom, the rate of building is 
increasing. More of the Santa Monica 
Mountains may be developed and the price 
of land will increase. While there is no 
reason why the National Recreation Area 
and the local community cannot abide hap- 
pily together on these development issues, 
funding must be available now to make sure 
that key areas become part of the National 
Recreation Areas before they are perma- 
nently lost to it. 

We need the Santa Monica Mountains Na- 
tional Recreation area. I urge this Subcom- 
mittee to put language in the report accom- 
panying this appropriation to show its sup- 
port for continued funding to maintain and 
expand this truly great natural resource. 
There's nothing else like it. 
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In addition to the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains, I would like to state my support for 
Congressman Lagomarsino’s efforts in sup- 
port of funding for land acquisition in the 
newly established Channel Islands National 
Park. 


SARAH DALE MANNAKEE 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


è Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to honor one 
of the truly great ladies of Montgom- 
ery County, Md., Sarah Dale Manna- 
kee. This remarkable woman, who died 
recently at the age of 106, gained fame 
late in life through her vibrant and 
joyful paintings of landscapes, flowers, 
and occasionally animals which she 
began creating at the age of 84. 

To anyone who knew her at all 
before she became a local celebrity, 
Sarah Dale Mannakee was already a 
star. Throughout her long life, she 
charmed all she met with her philo- 
sophical wit, her knack for anecdotes, 
and her natural charm which radiated 
from her paintings. Born in 1876— 
when Ulysses Grant was President— 
Mrs. Mannakee grew up in Patterson, 
N.J., Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Newport, 
R. I., and Toronto, Canada, where her 
father taught geology and botany at 
various colleges. When she was 32, she 
married Nathan Mannakee, a civil en- 
gineer, and the couple raised five chil- 
dren. Taking care of a family and 
teaching school left no time for paint- 
ing, but when she was 84 her husband 
reminded her of her lifelong ambition 
and she began taking art lessons. In 
the last years of her life, as a resident 
of Ashton, Md., and later the Friends 
Nursing Home in Sandy Spring, Mrs. 
Mannakee had countless art exhibits, 
and requests for interviews, and speak- 
ing engagements. At 94, she pursued 
another interest and took up archery, 
although she admitted to becoming a 
little rusty several years later: “The 
other day I accidentally shot the head 
off a mouse,” she once confessed to a 
reporter. 

Mrs. Mannakee had some simple 
remedies for old age and boredom: If 
you get sick,“ she advised, wait ten 
days and nature will take care of it.” 
On her 100th birthday, she told her 
friends: “Stay busy, sleep well, eat 
well, and don’t be a sourpuss.” Sarah 
Dale Mannakee’s lighthearted spirit 
will be greatly missed, but she has left 
us a colorful legacy in the beautiful 
paintings which gave her—and 
others—so much pleasure.@ 
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HON. DAN MARRIOTT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


Mr. MARRIOTT. Mr. Speaker, 
under Public Law 96-227, the Paiute 
Restoration Act, Congress authorized 
up to 15,000 acres of land for the en- 
largement of the Paiute Tribe of 
Utah’s present reservation and re- 
stored tribal status to the Paiute com- 
munity. Today, I have introduced leg- 
islation, H.R. 2898, which will provide 
approximately 5,000 acres of land to 
fulfill that mandate, along with a 5- 
year trust fund for economic develop- 
ment of that land. 

During the past 3 years, since the 
enactment of Public Law 96-227, the 
Bureau of Land Management, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the U.S. Forest 
Service, and the Paiute Indian Tribe 
Commission for Self-Determination 
have been working on proposals for 
the land restoration. Unfortunately, 3 
years have passed since the passage of 
the original mandate and still no plan 
has been adopted. It is important for 
the 98th Congress to fulfill the man- 
date of the 96th Congress. H.R. 2898 
will do this. It is a workable compro- 
mise, based on the proposals, opinions, 
objectives, and suggestions of all the 
parties involved. 

H.R. 2898 will provide that certain 
lands in the State of Utah be held in 
trust for the benefit of the Paiute 
Indian Tribe. In addition, this measure 
establishes a fund for the economic 
development of the land, a trust fund 
financed by revenues received from 
public lands. It is important to note, 
Mr. Speaker, that these moneys are to 
be used by the tribe collectively for 
the economic development of the 
lands being transferred to the tribe; 
these are not “in-pocket” reimburse- 
ment for any previous wrongs. 

Public Law 96-227 provided for up to 
15,000 acres of land. We, by passing 
this measure, will transfer just 5,000 
acres of land, but along with that will 
provide a 5-year trust fund to provide 
for economic sustenance off of the 
lands. Public Law 96-227 indicated the 
intent of Congress by stating that the 
Federal trust relationship be restored 
to the Paiute Tribe of Utah and that 
lands be provided for the benefit of 
members of the tribe or bands.“ By 
providing lands to the tribe, along 
with the limited trust fund to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Pauite Tribe of Utah will 
now be able to provide an economic 
base for their community. 

Mr. Speaker, it has always been 
their intent, since Congress restored to 
the tribe their tribal status, that they 
be a self-sufficient body, not depend- 
ent upon funding from the Bureau of 
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Indian Affairs. It is my belief that we 
should provide these lands and the 
funds for development of the lands to 
provide a sound economic base. This is 
consistent with substantial historical 
and economic justification. The Paiute 
Tribe wishes to be part of the econom- 
ic mainstream, while maintaining 
their heritage and traditional religious 
beliefs. 

Mr. Speaker, the Governor of the 
State of Utah, along with my col- 
leagues in the House and Senate, know 
of the importance of this piece of leg- 
islation. This is a compromise docu- 
ment. In fact, many individuals in 
Utah supported an even greater land 
transfer proposal, including the Gov- 
ernor’s office. 

While opposition to the stronger pro- 
posal was heard in the State of Utah, 
many of the objections to the measure 
have been eliminated in H.R. 2898. For 
example, this bill will not levy taxes 
on any existing land rights nor termi- 
nate existing grazing rights, usurp ex- 
isting water rights, hunting or fishing 
rights. Nor will the tribe have claim to 
any mining rights. In fact, no coal re- 
serves or leases are involved in the 
land being transferred. 

The tribes are subject to the laws— 
both civil and criminal—of the State 
of Utah and the United States. No one 
is opposed to providing the tribe the 
opportunity to achieve self-determina- 
tion and economic self-sufficiency. By 
having a 5-year trust available to the 
Paiute Tribe for development of the 
5,000 acres of land provided for in 
H.R. 2898, Congress will provide them 
that opportunity to develop self-suffi- 
ciency—and, in future years, the tribe 
will no longer be in need of the 
$500,000 they received in 1982 from 
the BIA. 

Is it not better, Mr. Speaker, to pro- 
vide $500,000 for 5 years rather than 
an escalating amount for an indefinite 
period? 

Further, Mr. Speaker, I have been 
informed that the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, chaired by 
my good friend and colleague, Repre- 
sentative Morris UDALL, has author- 
ized that I hold public meetings later 
this month, May 27, in Utah to receive 
comments on the proposed legislation. 
After consultation with Utahans, their 
concerns will be presented at a hearing 
in Washington, D.C., on June 2 on 
H.R. 2898, and hopefully markup of 
this legislation can be concluded on 
June 9, 1983. 

This is a mandate Mr. Speaker, from 
the 96th Congress. I urge that my col- 
leagues in the 98th Congress collec- 
tively join with me in fulfilling this 
mandate. 


May 5, 1983 
TRIBUTE TO A TRUE YANKEE 


HON. JUDD GREGG 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, today I 
want to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the dedication of a man who 
exemplifies the characteristics of a 
true Yankee. Haven Little, of 
Rumney, N. H., will be honored at an 
afternoon reception in the Rumney 
Town Hall, on May 15, for his 45 years 
of service as a town selectman. 

Selectmen serve as the governing 
body of town affairs, taking care of 
social security forms, timber tax 
forms, the road department, the ceme- 
taries, the town bills, the tax books, 
and believe it or not, answering indi- 
vidual problems, including what to do 
about a hedgehog gnawing on an out- 
house door. Obviously serving as a se- 
lectman is a humbling experience. A 
special kind of individual is needed 
who is willing to be held accountable 
to such a degree for finding solutions 
to the townspeople’s problems. Over 
45 years, Mr. Little has been an inex- 
tricable part of the governing of 
Rumney, including going before the 
public at the annual town meeting. As 
some of you may know, the town 
meeting form of government requires 
an annual meeting of the townspeople 
to adopt annual operating and capital 
budgets, enact ordinances, and take 
other actions required or authorized 
by State law. All registered voters of 
the town may vote. Articles are passed 
by a simple majority unless a State 
law states otherwise. The board of se- 
lectmen is responsible for presenting 
background information on the arti- 
cles voted on at the town meeting. 
This small-town government is very 
important to the people of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Little has played a vital role in 
keeping government by the people a 
continuing tradition. When he first 
ran for selectman, in 1937, Mr. Little 
barely won, by one vote. At that time 
most of the town was in farms and se- 
lectman would go out, house to house, 
farm to farm, with inventory blanks. 
At town meeting things might get a 
little hot, but everyone knew everyone 
and it was all carried out with good 
humor. Today, the inventories are 
mailed out. At town meetings there 
are many more people finding fault 
and asking questions and there is a 
different atmosphere because people 
do not know each other. Mr. Little will 
not say it was better in the thirties, 
only different. 

Clearly Mr. Little’s steadfast service 
of 45 years is a fine example of a true 
Yankee, a person who works hard, 
cherishes independence, is plain 
spoken, and most of all is practical in 
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that he makes do with what he has in 
good times and bad. I hope my col- 
leagues will join me in saluting Haven 
Little, a true Yankee.e 


CARGO PREFERENCE 
HON. VIRGINIA SMITH 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to comment re- 
garding H.R. 1242, providing cargo 
preference for 20 percent of all bulk 
imports and exports, introduced by my 
good friend and colleague, Mrs. BOGGS. 
Linpy and I work closely together as 
we both serve on the Energy and 
Water Appropriations Subcommittee 
and share many of the same concerns 
about water resources and navigation. 
However, today I must take exception 
to the cargo preference provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 1242. 

Before I explain my objections, I 
would like the Members to know that 
I understand and sympathize with the 
motivations for this measure. The de- 
cline of U.S. shipbuilding and U.S.-flag 
fleet cargo capacity is well document- 
ed. This steady downturn beginning 
after World War II has undoubtedly 
caused economic hardship for ship- 
building communities and U.S.-flag 
lines. 

In light of this situation and because 
I recognize the value of a strong and 
competitive merchant marine, I voted 
in favor of H.R. 4374, the Shipping 
Act of 1982. I have a letter from Chair- 
man Blade thanking me for my vote 
and stating that the shipping law 
changes embodied in the Shipping Act 
would make the merchant marine 
more competitive and efficient. I know 
that the bill did not see passage in the 
Senate last year, but I hope sponsors 
and supporters have not given up on 
this regulatory approach to upgrade 
the competitive standard of U.S.-flag 
ships. 

Although I had serious reservations 
about voting in favor of the Shipping 
Act, I felt that it was a much more ra- 
tional approach to revitalization than 
the concept of expanding guaranteed 
business through cargo-preference 
rules. 

U.S. agricultural interests have been 
fighting a losing battle to increase our 
exports over the last 2 years. The com- 
bination of bumper crops worldwide, 
economic recession, increased value of 
the dollar, and uncompetitive trade 
practices by other exporters have all 
contributed to economic losses in the 
export and, hence, the farm sector. 
The 1983 forecast shows $36.5 billion 
worth of agricultural exports versus 
$43.8 billion in 1981 or a 16.6-percent 
decline. 

Using history as a guide, this legisla- 
tion would further erode our competi- 
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tive standing in the international 
grain trade by increasing ocean trans- 
portation costs that would inhibit 
demand. Further, H.R. 1242 would 
prolong farm recession and eliminate 
jobs, not create them. 

In an assessment of a similar piece 
of legislation put forth last year, the 
General Accounting Office stated that 
the ability of exporters to pass on 
these increased ocean freight costs de- 
pends on the particular commodity’s 
price advantage relative to its competi- 
tor. 

This year our agricultural export 
volume will fall for the third year ina 
row. More importantly, we are losing 
our market share of many commod- 
ities, which means that other coun- 
tries are increasing their exports while 
ours are decreasing. This situation 
makes it easy to see that our commod- 
ities do not enjoy a price advantage 
that would enable exporters to pass 
through increased costs. 

Also, with 25 percent of the dry bulk 
fleet out of operation and ocean 
freight rates falling due to world eco- 
nomic conditions, it is highly unlikely 
that the transportation sector could 
absorb the increased costs. 

Who will pay the increased costs 
then? I predict they would be passed 


directly back to agriculture. Exporters 


would decline. Commodity prices to 
producers would be forced lower. 

If the present cargo preference laws 
have done nothing else, they have at 
least given us a quantitative measure 
of how U.S.-flag bulk-carrier rates 
compare to foreign-flag bulk-carrier 
rates. The following table illustrates 
weighted ocean-freight differentials 
calculated from actual negotiated void 
charter rates from all U.S. ports that 
service both U.S.-flag and foreign-flag 
heavy grain carriers: 


OCEAN FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS (OFD) ? 
[Dollars per metric ton; volume in metric tons} 


Fiscal year ia Foreign Volume 


Volume flag 


1980 
1981 
1982 + 


81.15 413,000 30.30 579.000 
106.58 295,000 40.62 420,000 
7881 319.505 25.73 344,373 


* USDA-ERS. 
2 Ist and 2d quarters only. 


Using the latest ocean freight differ- 
entials of $52.98 per metric ton for the 
first two quarters of 1982, it can be de- 
duced that the bill’s provisions calling 
for 5 percent cargo preference on all 
imports and exports in the first year 
after passage would result in the loss 
of 14,185 jobs in the agricultural 
sector alone. This estimate is drawn 
from export employment figures in an 
April 1981 USDA staff report, Agri- 
culture’s Role in the U.S. Economy.” 
The report shows that every $1 billion 
in agricultural exports accounts for 
35,000 jobs. Grain exports for 1983 are 
estimated at 153 million metric tons 
(MMT) and assuming 7.65 MMT—5 
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percent—would be carried by U.S.-flag 
ships in the first year—$405 million 
would be added to transportation 
costs. Since these costs could not be 
absorbed they would be translated 
into reduced sales and fewer jobs. 

Taking the scenario one step further 
and figuring a full 20-percent set-aside 
for U.S.-flag ships, the legislation 
would cost 56,630 jobs. This admitted- 
ly rough estimate is significant be- 
cause it demonstrates the resultant 
magnitude of the loss of jobs in one 
sector when resources are statutorily 
diverted to another sector. The total 
estimate of ship-related job creation is 
112,000, while the effect on only one 
of the many sectors encompassed by 
H.R. 1242 would negate the job cre- 
ation by 50 percent. When the impacts 
on all the other exporting and import- 
ing industries are calculated, the net 
job loss would be tremendous. 

I can only speak about the effects of 
this legislation upon the agricultural 
sector. If the severe consequences I 
have outlined for this one sector are 
reflected in other kinds of import and 
export businesses, and I predict they 
would, this body may agree that H.R. 
1242 is not in the best national inter- 
est. 

Let me turn briefly now to the other 
main purpose of H.R. 1242. The argu- 
ment for an expanded U.S. bulk fleet 
has constantly been based on strategic 
military needs. Rather than rely on 
my own opinions regarding this argu- 
ment I need only to turn to an April 
1982 letter from the Department of 
State to CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. An excerpt from that letter 
outlining the Department of State’s 
position on last year’s attempt to in- 
crease cargo preference—title IV of 
H.R. 4227, the Port Development and 
Navigation Improvement Act of 1982— 
follows: 

In the view of the Department, Title IV 
would not substantially increase security of 
supply, the primary rationale offered for its 
passage. While only about two percent of 
U.S. bulk imports and exports are carried in 
U.S.-flag vessels, a much larger percentage 
is carried in foreign-flag vessels owned and 
controlled by American citizens and corpo- 
rations. The Department agrees with the as- 
sessment made by Secretary Weinberger in 
June 1981 that there is no basis to believe 
that most of these vessels would not be 
available when needed in time of war and 
national emergency. Still other vessels are 
controlled by U.S. entities under long term 
charters, and the great majority of the re- 
mainder of the world's bulk fleet is owned 
and managed by nationals of our allies. 
Under these circumstances, a U.S.-flag bulk 
fleet would not significantly improve the se- 
curity of supply of bulk imports and exports 
in times of national emergency. Moreover, it 
is difficult to understand what interest we 
have at all in securing the supply of exports 
under these circumstances. 

I remind the House that this comes 
from an administration currently 
being accused of military extrava- 
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gance, excess, and inability to turn 
down any equipment procurement pro- 
posals. There must indeed be very 
shaky grounds for the strategic mili- 
tary arguments for cargo-preference 
assistance. 

As a footnote to testimony on that 
particular piece of legislation, it is in- 
teresting to note that the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, State, Transpor- 
tation, Treasury, and Justice, as well 
as the U.S. Trade Representative and 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID) all opposed expansion of 
cargo preference to commercial trade. 

It should be obvious that past ef- 
forts to stimulate the merchant 
marine through direct and indirect 
subsidies has not thwarted the bulk 
cargo decline. We have seen a laundry 
list of programs, including guaranteed 
loans to build the ships, construction 
differentials to fund the extra cost of 
building in the United States, oper- 
ations differentials to fund the extra 
cost of using U.S. crews, tax breaks, 
and among other things, a Merchant 
Marine Academy to train the crews. 
These programs, in addition to present 
cargo-preference rules, have failed to 
stimulate U.S.-flag shipbuilding and 
failed to make the U.S. fleet competi- 
tive. 

Some might draw the conclusion 
that American business interests are 
just not very enthusiastic about the 
ocean freight business. On the con- 
trary. American companies own or 
control around 480 ships registered 
under the flags of other countries, 
such as Liberia, Panama, and Hondu- 
ras, constituting the U.S. effective con- 
trolled fleet referred to earlier for 
strategic military purposes. 

Freed thus from high construction 
and crew costs, these U.S. companies 
have built 45 dry-bulk carriers since 
1970, while U.S.-flag lines built only 
10. I use 1970 as the benchmark be- 
cause that was the year the Merchant 
Marine Act was adopted, authorizing a 
dramatic increase in maritime subsi- 
dies to stimulate the U.S. merchant 
marine. As we all know, the subsidies 
did not work as well as was hoped or 
expected. To those proponents of ex- 
panded cargo preference who are 
quick to discount agricultural objec- 
tions by pointing out various agricul- 
tural subsidies, I believe a very impor- 
trant distinction needs to be made. 

As a rule, agricultural subsidies are 
designed to rein in the overproductive 
capacity of American agriculture when 
the world cannot absorb its abun- 
dance. We have an agricultural sector 
that is the envy of the world. Its effi- 
ciency, technological advancement, di- 
versity, and reliability are unparal- 
leled. Ironically, this constant capacity 
to overproduce leads to Government 
programs aimed at temporarily reduc- 
ing the supply to meet commercial 
demand. 
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In contrast, maritime subsidies are 
designed to prop up an undercapita- 
lized and uncompetitive shipping base. 

I urge the House Merchant Marine 
Subcommittee to defer action on H.R. 
1242 and to search for other means to 
support the merchant marine in its ef- 
forts to regain a sizable share of this 
country’s bulk cargoes. I implore ship- 
ping interests not to follow the path of 
the past that has led nowhere, that 
would undoubtedly cause continued 
recession in the agricultural economy, 
and would eliminate countless thou- 
sands of jobs in the general economy.e 


H.R. 966—THE SAVING OF JOBS 
THROUGH STRENGTHENING 
TRADE REMEDIES 


HON. BOBBI FIEDLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1983 


è Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H.R. 966, a bill amending 
the Trade Act of 1974 that I believe 
has the potential to help restore jobs 
and export potential that have been 
lost as a result of unfair trade prac- 
tices by foreign nations. I believe that 
this bill is a powerful weapon against 
protectionism and for the free trade 
that will keep America working, for it 
would allow Congress to become di- 
rectly involved in countering unfair 
trade practices. I have appended a 
copy of my testimony before the 
Trade Subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Ways 
and Means and a copy of H.R. 966 
itself. H.R. 966 provides a significant 
yet highly feasible step in helping to 
restore American jobs and export po- 
tential. 


TESTIMONY OF Hon. BOBBI FIEDLER 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate having the op- 
portunity to express my views concerning 
trade remedy laws. I have introduced legis- 
lation, H.R. 966, that I believe can make a 
significant contribution in this effort. I com- 
mend this Committee for taking on this 
challenge to restore America’s competitive 
leadership. 

We all know that free trade increases the 
standard of living of all our citizens. Like- 
wise, we know, from experience, that protec- 
tionism hurts people. It increases consumer 
prices, limits consumer choices and interna- 
tional efficiency. America is an exporting 
nation. We all benefit from a free interna- 
tional flow of goods. Unfortunately, today, 
changing economic realities have pushed 
many nations away from the responsibilities 
of our interdependent global economy. 

In recent years, America’s export perform- 
ance has declined. It may well continue to 
unless we seriously examine those restric- 
tive policies of other nations that restrain 
U.S. trade and our response to these bar- 
riers. We must provide the leadership to 
expand international markets, for the job 
situation in this country depends heavily on 
the future of our exports. With one out of 
five manufacturing jobs producing products 
for export, our action is demanded. 
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The effectiveness of existing trade remedy 
laws is, at times, questionable, only ten per- 
cent of American manufacturers export 
goods; a mere one percent of those business- 
es account for eighty percent of all exported 
merchandise. Thus, we must ensure that 
business—especially small business—is pro- 
vided with adequate trade remedy laws or 
we cannot expect them to be involved in ex- 
porting and the resultant job creation it en- 
tails. 

My testimony deals with Section 301 of 
the Trade Act of 1974, which authorizes the 
President to take all appropriate action to 
remove a foreign practice which is in viola- 
tion of an international trade agreement or 
is found to restrict U.S. exports. This ap- 
pears a powerful weapon to defend the 
global economy, but the fact that only an 
average of ten applications a year are sub- 
mitted to the U.S. Trade Representative for 
investigation, under Section 301, shows that 
this trade remedy is a cumbersome, expen- 
sive and time-consuming process. 

We have seen a number of examples of 
the limitations to the practical applications 
of Section 301 trade remedies. After 14 
years, the citrus issue has still not been re- 
solved. The latest round of bilateral negotia- 
tions with the European Economic Commu- 
nity were abandoned after six years and fi- 
nally submitted to the dispute settlement 
process available under the General agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Clearly, some- 
thing is wrong when an industry, and the 
people who depend on it for their livelihood, 
must be burdened with 14 years of unfair 
trade. Such terribly long, drawn-out proc- 
esses give an incentive to our foreign com- 
petitors to continue the same unfair prac- 
tices that Section 301 was written to 
combat. Their use of unfair trade practices 
will not be deterred by a process that has 
proved to be slow and uncertain. 

Another limit to the effectiveness of ac- 
tions undertaken pursuant to Section 301 
was seen in the recent failure of the 
G.A.T.T. dispute settlement panel to make 
substantive findings in the European Eco- 
nomic Community wheat flour case. 

While I have the greatest respect for the 
U.S. Trade Representative, our businesses, 
especially our small businesses, cannot tol- 
erate such time lags in trade remedies, espe- 
cially in today’s highly competitive world 
market. We cannot scare away the ogre of 
protectionism with a blunt sword. We must 
let our international competitors know that 
Congress is committed to growth in trade 
and is standing beside the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative, ready to fight unfair trade prac- 
tices. 

I have introduced H.R. 966, a bill that 
would strengthen trade remedies available 
under Section 301 in two ways. First, by 
giving Congress the information it needs to 
effectively use this new capability through 
provision of an annual trade practices 
report and, second, by permitting Congress 
to become directly involved in the initiation 
of remedies under Section 301. 

H.R. 966 would require the Department of 
Commerce to provide Congress with an 
annual balance-of-trade report. This report 
would specify the extent to which each neg- 
ative balance of trade is attributable to 
unfair trade practices and what actions were 
taken by the Executive Branch during the 
preceding year, in response to Congress’ ac- 
tions. 

The report would give Congress the full 
picture of the effect of foreign unfair trade 
practices on the U.S. balance-of-trade. Pub- 
lishing the actions would show Congress 
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what has been done and what needs to be 
done. While Commerce does provide limited 
information now, it does not provide infor- 
mation that focuses on specific unfair trade 
practices. 

Currently, Congress is not directly in- 
volved in the Section 301 process; only the 
President or private business can initiate an 
application for investigation. H.R. 966 will 
give Congress a vehicle that provides lever- 
age to directly affect the decisions the Presi- 
dent makes on unfair trade practices, rather 
than being kept from direct involvement in 
this key area. 

Congressional action would be initiated by 
adopting a concurrent resolution, citing a 
particular foreign trade action that Con- 
gress has determined to be unfair and re- 
questing Presidential action. Within 21 
days, the President will publish, in the Fed- 
eral Register, what action, if any, he is 
taking in response to such unfair trade prac- 
tices. It does not mandate any specific sanc- 
tions by the Executive branch. 

The annual report, combined with Con- 
gress’ own expertise and resources, will 
make the Congress a valuable ally to the 
U.S. Trade Representative in his interna- 
tional negotiations and as a part of our na- 
tional effort to keep America exporting. 

H.R. 966 would complement the existing 
remedies available under Section 301 of the 
Trade Act of 1974 without prejudicing or 
weakening them. It would not affect or 
reduce any of the other remedies available, 
and in practice should present no obstacle 
to the use of any of them. Much proposed 
legislation has come before the Congress re- 
cently dealing with issues touching the 


broad spectrum of international trade. I be- 
lieve H.R. 966 is entirely consistent with the 
thrust of what we, in the Congress, are 
trying to achieve—to encourage free compe- 
tition and trade, but to discourage the 
unfair trade practices by foreign countries 


that have cost us so much in jobs and op- 
portunities in the past. 

Indeed, I believe that the enactment of 
legislation such as H.R. 966 would reduce 
the need for the use of any of the many 
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remedies for our trade problems that now 
exist. Such legislation, by its very existence, 
would help to deter foreign countries from 
instituting or carrying out unfair trade 
practices. Deterrence would be helped by 
the knowledge that the Congress could act 
quickly to request action and to have the 
President come to grips with the issue. It 
would certainly be much more of a deter- 
rent than the long adjudication times in 
many Section 301 proceedings. 

Today, the institution of world trade is 
faced with a choice. It can either proceed 
toward protectionism and all the hardship 
that it entails, or proceed toward the free 
system of exports that holds the potential 
for economic growth for America. I believe 
that by adopting H.R. 966 and thus 
strengthening Section 301, we would be 
arming ourselves with a strong, sharp 
sword. A weapon that would deter as much 
as it would retaliate against those who have 
violated the rules on international trade. I 
urge this committee to give it its full consid- 
eration. 


H.R. 966 


A bill to amend the Trade Act of 1974 to 
provide for congressional initiation of ac- 
tions to respond to unfair foreign trade 
practices, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 1 of title III of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 
U.S.C. 2411-2416) is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of section 301(c) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(3) ACTION REQUESTED BY CONGRESS.—If 
the Congress adopts a concurrent resolution 
that— 

“(A) states in effect that the Congress 
considers that an act, policy, or practice of a 
foreign country or instrumentality is an act, 
policy, or practice described in subsection 
(a)(2) (A) or (B) and 

“(B) requests the President to take action 
with respect to such act, policy, or practice 
under this section; 
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then not later than twenty-one days after 
the date on which the concurrent resolution 
is adopted the President shall determine 
what action, if any, he will take under this 
section, and shall submit written notice of 
his determination, including the reasons for 
the determination, to each House of Con- 
gress and shall also publish such notice in 
the Federal Register. Before making such a 
determination, the President shall provide 
opportunity for the presentation of views 
concerning the matters raised in the concur- 
rent resolution.”; 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“SEC. 307. PRESIDENTIAL REPORT REGARDING 
EFFECT OF FOREIGN PRACTICES ON 
BALANCES OF TRADE. 

“Within ninety days after publication by 
the Department of Commerce of its com- 
plete balance-of-trade results for any year 
after 1982, the President shall submit to 
each House of Congress a report specifying, 
with respect to each foreign country or in- 
strumentality with which the United States 
had, according to such results, a negative 
balance of trade for that year— 

(1) the extent to which such negative 
balance of trade was attributable to acts, 
policies, or practices of such country or in- 
strumentality that are acts, policies, or prac- 
tices described in sections 301(a)2) (A) and 
(B); and 

(2) what actions were taken during such 
year under the authority of this chapter, as 
well as other provisions of law, to eliminate 
each such act, policy, or practice, and the 
results of such action.“ and 

(3) by amending the table of contents of 
such Act of 1974 by inserting immediately 
after 


“Sec. 306. Administration.” 
the following: 


“Sec. 307. Presidential report regarding 
effect of foreign practices on 
balances of trade.“ 6 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 
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SENATE—Friday, May 6, 1983 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. 


God of truth and justice, in our 
pragmatic culture it is so easy to sacri- 
fice principle for expediency. At a time 
when the values endorsed and promul- 
gated by our forebears are not only 
forsaken but often ridiculed, strength- 
en the resolve of those in positions of 
national leadership who take seriously 
these values. Encourage them in their 
conviction. Enlighten and sensitize 
their conscience and give them cour- 
age to heed it. Quicken in them the in- 
dispensable virtues of integrity, hones- 
ty, and purity of heart. Give them 
Thy wisdom as they process complex 
issues in which right and wrong are 
not easily discernible. Brace them 
against the criticism and pressure of 
those who demand inadequate solu- 
tions based upon simplistic thinking. 
Grant to those who labor here, Sena- 
tors, committees and staffs, grace and 
peace, through Him who is the Serv- 
ant of all. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 
Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


127TH BIRTHDAY OF SIGMUND 
FREUD 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, today 
marks the 127th anniversary of the 
birth of one of modern civilization's 
greatest minds, Dr. Sigmund Freud. 
This is an anniversary embraced with 
the genius of revelation and revolution 
that Freud’s legacy brought to man- 
kind. 

Freud was born on May 6, 1856, to 
middle-class Jewish parents in what is 
now Czechoslovakia. As a youngster, 
Freud had a keen interest in the scien- 
tific dimensions to the general philo- 
sophic and humanitarian dilemmas 
that were the focus of mid-19th centu- 
ry intellectual thought. He entered 
the medical faculty of the University 
of Vienna in 1873 and began bold in- 
vestigations on the medulla oblongata, 
the lowest part of the brain. He clari- 
fied the connections between the 
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spinal cord and the cerebellum, and 
published a series of reports on the re- 
lationship between the sensory nuclei 
of the cranial nerves and the sensory 
ganglia of the spinal cord. 

In 1882, Freud became a resident as- 
sistant physician, and it was here, at 
the Vienna General Hospital, that he 
began to concentrate on psychiatry. 
After publishing a series of studies on 
the use of cocaine as an anesthetic, 
Freud traveled to Paris where he de- 
voted himself to the study of hysteria. 
By 1895, Freud had moved away from 
the use of hypnotism in treating his 
patients in favor of his own new 
method—free association. This tech- 
nique, along with his use of self-analy- 
sis, was one of the most important 
contributions Freud made. 

In 1928, Freud spoke of a future illu- 
sion, and those words remain emblem- 
atic of the sensitivity and insight that 
distinguished his writings. “The voice 
of the intellect is a soft one,“ he said, 
“but it does not rest until it has gained 
a hearing. Ultimately, after endlessly 
repeated rebuffs, it succeeds. This is 
one of the few points in which one 
may be optimistic about the future of 
mankind, but in itself it signifies not a 
little.“ 

Mr. President, it is indeed necessary 
for those of us in Government to be 
both patient and optimistic about the 
future; and to that end, it is clear that 
Freud’s unparalleled brilliance has 
aided us in understanding ourselves 
and the issues that swirl about us. 

I thought that it would be appropri- 
ate at this time of controversy to re- 
member those words of Freud's, and to 
celebrate the anniversary of the birth 
of a giant in history. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there 
will be a time for the transaction of 
routine morning business after the 
conclusion of the leadership time. 

May I say to my friend, the minority 
leader, that for a variety of reasons I 
have discovered that it may be 10:15 
a.m. or 10:20 before we can actually 
resume Senate Concurrent Resolution 
27. I would prefer not to put in a 
quorum call or otherwise delay the 
measure, but I want to say to the mi- 
nority leader that there are some Sen- 
ators who are instrumental in this 
matter who are having a little trouble 
reaching the floor this morning. 

I would hope that there would not 
be any problem about agreeing that it 
might be 10:15 a.m. before we can get 


to this matter. It may be that we will 
want to extend the time for the trans- 
action of morning business. I wanted 
to let the minority leader know about 
that. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend, who is both patient and op- 
timistic. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
I have no further requirement for my 
time under the standing order. I am 
prepared to yield to the minority 
leader if he requires additional time. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader. 


ARMS CONTROL PROPOSALS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the 
Soviet leader, Mr. Andropov, this week 
made a new proposal regarding the 
balance of nuclear forces in the Euro- 
pean theater. The details of the pro- 
posal are vague and raise many unan- 
swered questions. The precise nature 
of the proposal will not be clarified 
until it is formally placed on the table 
at the Geneva talks. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that this 
latest Soviet effort is a direct result of 
the determination of the NATO alli- 
ance to move forward with the deploy- 
ment of Pershing II and cruise missiles 
in Europe this December. It is clear 
that Andropov’s announcement is part 
of the Soviet campaign to head off the 
initial steps of that deployment. It is 
another step in their campaign to 
divide the alliance—to cripple our abil- 
ity to meet the destabilizing impacts 
of their vigorous SS-20 deployments in 
the European region. 

Public accounts of the Andropov 
proposal indicate there may be some 
new areas of flexibility in the Soviet 
approach. If it is, in fact, a serious step 
in the direction of a fair arms limita- 
tion in Europe, then it is to be wel- 
comed. Nevertheless, it does not con- 
cede the validity of any portion of the 
NATO deployment, and threatens ad- 
ditional Soviet weapons deployment if 
NATO does not completely abandon 
its plan. If we do not agree with the 
outlines of this proposal, Andropov 
warns us that a chain reaction is inevi- 
table that would not suit us. 

It is obvious that we are still far 
from a fair agreement with the Soviets 
on this matter. It is therefore impor- 
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tant that the Geneva negotiations pro- 
ceed, and that our deployment plans 
proceed. 

It is critical that the alliance retain 
and refresh its consensus on this 
matter. Strong and sensitive American 
leadership is essential. Although there 
may well be some positive aspects to 
the Soviet offer, it is also a test of 
NATO's resiliency. Such testing can be 
expected to intensify greatly as the de- 
ployment date draws nearer. 

Mr. President, President Reagan on 
March 23 made a reasonable and, I be- 
lieve, fair offer to the Soviets on the 
European missile question. He has my 
full support for beginning deployment 
of U.S. Pershing and cruise missiles 
this December in the event that a full 
agreement is not reached with the So- 
viets. The Soviets have rejected his in- 
terim proposal for a balanced deploy- 
ment of missilry in the European thea- 
ter. This is to be regretted, but it is 
not unexpected. The Soviets are tough 
negotiators. They understand a busi- 
nesslike approach. They face a choice. 
Either they deal with us in a fair way, 
or we go to full deployment of these 
weapons. 

The President has handled this situ- 
ation in the right way. On March 18, I 
suggested on this floor that the best 
chance for success was to take a strong 
leadership position in the alliance. I 
suggested that in order to put the alli- 
ance together, an interim proposal 


would probably be needed well before 
December. This would put the Soviets 


on the defensive and help our Europe- 
an partners deal with domestic opposi- 
tion to the development program. The 
President followed this line in his pro- 
posal of March 23, and he has been 
commended throughout the alliance 
for his approach. He has my support. 
The Soviets will, I hope, understand 
that they cannot field major new 
weapons systems which threaten the 
vital interests of the West without a 
response. 

The Soviets should always be given 
the opportunity to join us in meaning- 
ful arms control. Both the initial zero- 
option proposal and the interim pro- 
posal offered by the alliance give the 
Soviets an opportunity to walk down 
the path of arms reductions, of reject- 
ing arms races, and of rejecting tactics 
which threaten to destabilize the bal- 
ance of forces. This should be the 
American position—namely, always to 
hold out the hand of negotiations; 
ready to counter the Soviet threat 
with systems of our own, but always 
extending an olive branch. 

As technology becomes more com- 
plex, as new equipment is developed, 
the need will grow for more creative 
solutions. These solutions, when cou- 
pled with a true commitment to arms 
control, can be offered by this Nation. 
Our people expect no less. The free 
world expects no less. 
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Mr. President, the President said 
that he is deeply committed to arms 
control. I accept his word on that. We 
all want progress in the Geneva nego- 
tiations. We all want agreements to be 
reached which will stand the test of 
time. 

The President said that bipartisan- 
ship is important to him. I agree with 
that. It is important to all of us. It is 
the only responsible way to deal with 
the Nation’s security. He said that our 
strategic forces program has been em- 
broiled in political controversy—that 
we would all have to take a fresh look 
at our previous positions. He pledged 
to take a fresh look at his previous po- 
sitions. This is a welcome statement. 
There will be only one consideration 
paramount in my thinking on these 
matters. That is, will the proposal or 
the system enhance the Nation’s secu- 
rity? I will be delighted to support 
those elements of the defense program 
which meet this test. I will oppose 
those elements which do not, no 
matter how cosmetically enticing they 
appear. 

THE SPACE DEFENSE PROPOSAL 

Mr. President, President Reagan has 
also made a very bold proposal regard- 
ing the use of new technology in the 
cause of peace. He has suggested that 
our inventive genius be put to work to 
make obsolete the awesome destruc- 
tive power of nuclear weapons. He pro- 
poses to banish the nuclear genie from 
threatening our annihilation. This is a 
noble concept, a possibility which ex- 
cites the imagination. 

Mr. President, this proposal to use 
space-based laser satellites and other 
exotic systems to provide a shield 
against enemy ICBM’s has sparked 
worldwide comment. It has provoked 
quite a fair dose of criticism both here 
and abroad. The Soviets have de- 
nounced it in harsh terms. It has been 
labeled a beguiling pipedream which 
will provoke a new wasteful arms race 
in space. Critics have painted a new 
world of battle stations in space, killer 
satellites and death rays, of echelons 
of measures and countermeasures ad 
infinitum. The President’s speech has 
been dubbed his “Star Wars Fantasy.” 

But, the President has raised an 
issue, which the march of these tech- 
nologies would have propelled upon us 
in any case, several years before its 
time. And I believe there is an oppor- 
tunity to balance off these technologi- 
cal developments with a space weap- 
ons treaty. Such a treaty would push 
these technologies into peaceful appli- 
cations, not weapons. 

He has put an idea on the table. It is 
not a perfectly formed idea. It needs 
explanation; it can be supplemented. 

CRITICISMS OF THE PROPOSAL 

A number of arguments have been 
leveled against the space defense pro- 
posal. 

First, the President has unilaterally 
switched strategic concepts. A shifting 
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to a space-based defense and away 
from the doctrine of MAD, or mutual- 
ly assured destruction, as the linchpin 
of deterrence and arms control, is 
highly destabilizing. This argument 
would throw Mr. Reagan’s commit- 
ment to arms control in doubt because 
it unilaterally changes the rules of the 
game. It tears apart the framework 
with which the two superpowers have 
structured their strategic forces. 

Up until now, strategic arms negotia- 
tions have focused on stabilizing the 
strategic arsenals by placing limits on 
systems. Stability has been sought by 
limiting the numbers of launchers and 
warheads, and then reducing them. 
The proposal now offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia, Sen- 
ator Nunn, to reduce the numbers of 
warheads or systems as the price of 
modernization, is a contribution along 
these lines. I am a cosponsor of the 
Nunn proposal. 

Critics claim that the President in- 
tends to short circuit the hard busi- 
ness of reductions in forces. They 
claim he is looking for a quick fix 
which papers over these efforts at 
arms reductions—that he does not 
really believe in arms control, and as a 
result, it will be harder to achieve rati- 
fied arms agreements with the Soviets. 
Furthermore, this quick fix is destabi- 
lizing in the extreme because it ap- 
pears to the Russians as a way of pin- 
ning them down. This argues that a 
perfect defense would either force the 
Soviets to capitulate to us, or allow a 
first strike by us to go unpunished. 
The Soviets would then be tempted 
into a first strike to preempt our put- 
ting the perfect defense system into 
place. 

A second major criticism is that the 
proposal is dangerous because it could 
not ever deliver its promise—that a 
perfect ballistic missile defense is just 
not achievable. And so there would be 
leakage; some Russian missiles would 
get through. In the absence of arms 
control, Soviet strategic warheads 
might rise from some 7,500 today to 
perhaps 10,000 in the 1990’s. Under 
these circumstances, even 5-percent 
leakage would allow perhaps 500 war- 
heads in. Even if a reduction down to 
some 5,000 Soviet warheads is 
achieved, 5-percent leakage would 
allow some 250 warheads in. In either 
case, our society would be devastated. 

Furthermore, this proposed defen- 
sive system would not protect against 
low-flying cruise missiles and bombers. 

A third criticism is that it would lead 
to an arms race in space—that the So- 
viets would match us system for 
system, countermeasure for counter- 
measure. This could lead to extreme 
complexity, and great uncertainty re- 
garding the other side’s intentions. 
The fear of one power setting a trap 
against the other could be enhanced. 
This would lead to instability and 
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tempt a first strike. Furthermore, 
while not fostering additional stability 
between the superpowers, the race 
would be hideously expensive. A space- 
laser battlestation complex has been 
estimated to carry a price tag of per- 
haps $100 billion. The other antisatel- 
lite devices and countermeasures 
would add significantly to this figure. 
We would strip from our budget any 
adequate funding for pure science and 
for peaceful exploration of the uni- 
verse. 

A fourth criticism is that it aban- 
dons the alliance. Some European 
commentators have expressed concern 
that this fortress-America concept 
would not protect them against cruise 
missiles, low-flying bombers and flat- 
trajectory SS-20’s. 

A final criticism is that the proposal 
is not accompanied by any offer to the 
Soviets to negotiate either a ban or 
weapons deployment or any sort of in- 
tellectual common ground from which 
to proceed. Not only does the plan 
render the ABM treaty a dead letter, 
but it rejects reopening negotiations 
on space weaponry. In 1978 and 1979, 
the United States and the Soviets ne- 
gotiated seriously on the question of 
banning killer satellite systems. Those 
negotiations could be reopened. Fur- 
thermore, the Soviets have offered a 
draft treaty in 1981 on the general 
subject of space weaponry. We have 
neither responded to this treaty draft 
nor offered one of our own. 

There are, of course, elements of 
truth in all these critiques. Indeed, 
many suggest that it was premature to 
raise the issues of space weaponry at 
this time. But, Mr. President, anyone 
who raises that argument simply does 
not understand the rapid development 
of these technologies. The Soviets al- 
ready have developed an operational 
killer satellite system for low-orbiting 
satellites. We will have one, and I un- 
derstand one superior to the Soviets, 
within 2 years. The Soviets have a 
manned space station program with 
major military implications. The U.S. 
space shuttle has military functions. 
The Soviets have a very ambitious di- 
rected energy weapons program— 
space-based laser satellites. They are 
ahead of us in this technology. 

ARMS CONTROL BEFORE DEPLOYMENT 

Mr. President, the best opportunity 
for arms control is before the weapon- 
ry is deployed. And we are learning 
that a temporary advantage in tech- 
nology is erased in a few short years, 
as each side strives to at least match 
the overall capabilities of the other. 
The best example of arms control 
which might have been pursued is 
MIRV technology. A conventional 
wisdom is now growing that the major 
cause of instability in the current mili- 
tary environment is the MIRV'ing of 
strategic missiles, particularly the very 
extensive Soviet deployment of 
MIRV'd missiles. Former Secretary 
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Kissinger, who was a central player in 
the decisions made by President Nixon 
to proceed with MIRV ing., now says it 
was a crucial mistake. He indicates we 
were wrong in assuming the Soviets 
could not match the accuracies neces- 
sary to make MIRViing viable for 
them. He indicates we would be better 
off today had we negotiated a ban on 
MIRV's before the warheads were de- 
ployed. 

Indeed, the recommendation of the 
President’s Commission on Strategic 
Forces, the Scowcroft Commission, 
that we attempt to convince the Sovi- 
ets to shift back away from large 
MIRV'd missiles to smaller one-war- 
head missiles, seems to confirm this 
judgment. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, ad- 
vanced U.S. technology is one of our 
critical advantages. We must pursue 
technological advance with vigor and 
adequate funding. I am, for example, a 
strong advocate of accelerating the 
Stealth bomber. We should go forward 
with it, deploy it. It renders the exten- 
sive Soviet air defense system relative- 
ly useless. It is a strategic asset of high 
value because it is a formidable factor 
which must be considered by Soviet 
strategic planners. It will put all 
Soviet targets at risk beyond the turn 
of the century. I could not readily con- 
ceive of a reason why we would want 
to bargain it away. 

There may well be, however, some 
circumstances where technological de- 
velopments can be held back from de- 
ployment. If there is benefit for both 
us and the Soviets, in that parallel sys- 
tems will surely be deployed and cause 
greater instability in the strategic en- 
vironment, deployment might be de- 
ferred. If there would be no substan- 
tial net gain for us and if deployment 
could be deferred on a basis that was 
fair, that was essentially equal, and 
that was verifiable, then a negotiated 
settlement should be preferred. 

Several situations of this kind are 
emerging. In the area of cruise missile 
forces, we are ahead and the Soviets 
are catching up. We are already fitting 
out our B-52 bombers with such weap- 
ons. Clearly both sides will have for- 
midable cruise missile forces in a few 
short years. These forces will be diffi- 
cult to verify, and very large numbers 
of them may lead to undesirable levels 
of instability. Public reports indicate 
that the administration has now initi- 
ated discussions on this matter in the 
context of the START talks. As I men- 
tioned earlier, I think it is essential to 
deploy cruise missiles in the European 
theater for purposes of balancing off 
the Soviet SS-20’s. Nevertheless, equi- 
table, fair, and verifiable restraints on 
other cruise missile deployments may 
be wise. If so, such restraints are more 
easily negotiated now than later. 

It seems equally clear that space 
weaponry can lead us down a similar 
path, leaving it to a future generation 
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to lament our lack of vigor in pursuing 
negotiations before deploying a con- 
stellation of these arms. It will, of 
course, be much more difficult for our 
children to formulate proposals to 
reduce the numbers and variety of 
proliferated space arms than for us, 
today, to cut short these future de- 
ployments. 

The President reopened a strategic 
debate. The march of technology de- 
manded it. The time was right. The 
general criticisms of the President’s 
proposal and the harsh Soviet reaction 
obsure the real opportunities for 
broad-ranging negotiations on these 
matters. 

The President was asked in a news 
conference on March 29, whether his 
space defense plan would not just set 
off another round of the arms race. 
His response was when we reached the 
point where the technology had ma- 
tured, “a President of the U.S. would 
be able to offer to give that same de- 
fensive weapon“ to the Soviets. This 
would prove to them that there was 
no longer any need for keeping these 
missiles. And so President Reagan en- 
visions sharing the technology, giving 
the technology to the Soviets. He ap- 
parently feels that in this way mutual- 
ity in eliminating nuclear weapons 
could be achieved. I do not agree that 
we should share such technology. 

On the question of interim tensions 
while the systems were being built, the 
President was asked about an interim 
arrangement to share research data on 
these technologies with the Soviets. 
His reply was that that would be 
something we could “look at.” 

The President is apparently open to 
share data now and to share technolo- 
gy later. I am opposed to such sharing. 
We could never be sure that the Sovi- 
ets would lay all cards on the table. 

So, I, for one, would not be able to 
support the sharing of our technology 
with the Soviets on this or any other 
strategically sensitive area. The Sovi- 
ets are adept at extracting data and 
technology from us. They are great 
copyists and masters at reverse engi- 
neering. What they cannot derive 
from our vast open sources of informa- 
tion, or cannot buy, they attempt to 
steal. I do not think we need to give 
them anything. 

Yet, I am sure that the President’s 
goal is correct: We should make all 
reasonable efforts to end the arms 
race, not accelerate it. I think the way 
to do this is develop businesslike ar- 
rangements, fair and equitable treaties 
on space weaponry. I do think we 
should make an intensive effort to de- 
velop an understanding with the Sovi- 
ets on the development and deploy- 
ment of these hardware systems. Part 
of this can be in the context of the 
ABM Treaty and part of it—such as in 
antisatellite systems—would go beyond 
the scope of that treaty. 
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The President’s proposal for ending 
the threat of nuclear destruction 
through American inventive genius is 
an ennobling concept. 

It needs to be supplemented by pro- 
posals for discussion which would 
build mutual agreement between the 
superpowers on these matters. The 
idea of mutuality is essential, because, 
without it, the arms race might well 
accelerate out of control. Such a pro- 
posal for negotiations would challenge 
the Soviets to act. 

I would like to offer these specific 
suggestions. First, U.S. research and 
development funding for miltary space 
systems should be at a level where we 
can match Soviet capabilities in ap- 
proximately the same timeframe. This 
should help convince the Soviets to 
negotiate restrictions on the use of 
these technologies for military means. 
Second, we should offer to reopen the 
antisatellite talks and extend them to 
include a ban on destructive space sys- 
tems of any kind, and devices with a 
high capability of upsetting the strate- 
gic balance, such as directed-energy 
satellites or ground-based systems 
aimed at satellites. 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union are standing at a crossroads in 
the broad field of arms control. It is 
time for both to act. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gorton). The Senator has 8 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the distinguished 
President pro tempore wish any of my 
time? 


how 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the minority leader very much. 
I do not require any time. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator. 


THE DISAPPEARED AND 
GENOCIDE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
years, human rights groups such as 
Amnesty International have used a 
term which identifies a particularly 
frightening type of human rights 
abuse. This term, to be “disappeared,” 
refers to the act of being illegally ab- 
ducted by political authorities and 
never being heard from again. In all 
too many countries of the world, tens 
of thousands of instances of disap- 
peared persons have been reported in 
the last decade alone. 

According to essayist Joan Didion, 
the term originates from the Spanish 
verb, desaparecer, or disappear. In 
Spanish, the verb is both transitive 
and intransitive. This flexibility is uti- 
lized by those speaking English so that 
sentences such as John Smith was 
disappeared from his home,“ or the 
government disappeared the students” 
are possible. While these sound 
strange, they are effective evocations 
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of the cloudy circumstances that sur- 
round such events. 

“Disappearances” have several char- 
acteristics: They always happen at 
night, their victims are presumably ex- 
ecuted, and they are all unquestion- 
able violations of human rights. The 
victims of this technique of political 
repression are taken into custody and 
then disappear; their relatives cannot 
find out where they are or what has 
happened to them. 

The greatest number of disappear- 
ances occurred in Argentina in the 
midseventies. At that time, military 
forces were responsible for 6,000 to 
15,000 disappearances which human 
rights groups consider an illegal cam- 
paign of kidnaping, torture, and death 
against those labeled subversive. In- 
cluded among the disappeared were 
hundreds of elderly people, a similar 
number of pregnant women, and more 
than 100 children under age 12. 

Mr. President, the mysterious disap- 
pearance of individuals continues 
today in nations large and small. 
While disappearances cannot be con- 
sidered genocide, they are undeniably 
flagrant abuses of the human rights of 
thousands upon thousands of people. 
These abuses point to the glaring need 
for an International Moral Code that 
would help secure a minimum of basic 
human rights for all. 

Certainly an integral part of a Moral 
Code of Conduct that would deter 
human rights abuse would include a 
treaty making genocide an interna- 
tional, punishable crime. I urge my 
colleagues to make this treaty a reali- 
ty by giving their advice and consent 
to the Genocide Convention now. 


WHY IS NEW YORK TIMES 
GOING STEADY WITH THE 
BOMB, WHEN IT DOES NOT 
TRULY LOVE IT? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
now that the House of Representa- 
tives has passed a nuclear freeze reso- 
lution and, indeed, passed it by a 
nearly 2-to-1 bipartisan margin, it is 
up to this body to determine whether 
or not Congress should inform the 
President that it is our will that he ne- 
gotiate a mutual, verifiable, nuclear 
freeze with the Soviet Union as the 
first step in reducing nuclear arsenals 
and stopping the nuclear arms race. 

The Catholic bishops have just con- 
tributed to the oral support of the 
freeze, after a detailed, 2-year study, 
and after hearing from an impressive- 
ly competent number of experts. The 
New York Times, that remarkably 
wise counselor to the country on mat- 
ters of public policy, today gives the 
bishops’ recommendations the back of 
their hand. In this morning's lead edi- 
torial, the Times punches some holes 
in the bishops’ 150-page analysis. And 
even among those of us who agree 
with the bishops’ conclusion, most will 
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disagree with some of their recommen- 
dations along the way. 

But, Mr. President, on the funda- 
mental conclusion of the Catholic 
bishops, which the Times singles out 
for flat disagreement, this Senator be- 
lieves the bishops are right and the 
New York Times is wrong. Here are 
the Times’ disagreements and why the 
Times errs: 

First. The Times contends that in 
supporting a nuclear weapons freeze, 
the bishops seem unmindful of the 
risk that such negotiations, if success- 
ful, could end up freezing the existing 
nuclear instabilities and actually add 
to the risk of war.“ Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Times makes the same mis- 
take in this criticism as they did in an 
earlier editorial which they headlined 
“After the Freeze, What Then?” 
Somehow the Times cannot acknowl- 
edge that those of us who back the 
freeze view it as the first step and only 
the first step toward the reduction of 
nuclear weapons on both sides. The 
bishops, like other advocates of freez- 
ing nuclear weapons, do not for a 
minute assume that the freeze will end 
the terrible threat of a nuclear holo- 
caust. We recognize that without con- 
structing one more nuclear weapon at 
this very moment, each of the super- 
powers has the capability of utterly 
destroying the other as an organized 
society. The freeze, by itself, left 
alone, would continue this dangerous 
prospect. So the freeze is only the be- 
ginning. We want to stop the arms es- 
calation and then reduce nuclear 
arms, 

Second. The Times seems to concede 
this, but then dismisses it as an impos- 
sible dream in its next objection when 
it writes: 

The American bishops’ approach falters 
on the assumption that the nuclear dilem- 
ma can eventually be resolved by eliminat- 
ing rather than controlling nuclear weap- 
ons. But there is no known way to get rid of 
the Bomb, no way to guard against all possi- 
ble production or concealment of warheads. 

Here we go to the very heart of the 
problem of the freeze: 

We cannot enforce it. We cannot verify it. 
We think the Russians will cheat. They 
think we will. 

Now, of course, there is risk, and 
very big risk, no matter what course 
we pursue. But both sides have abided 
by limited restrictions on the arms 
race when we have enforced them 
with adequate monitoring and compli- 
ance features. Could we envision an in- 
spection system that would enforce 
the virtual elimination of nuclear 
weapons? It would have to be extraor- 
dinarily rigorous. It would have to 
permit irregular as well as regular in- 
spections. It would have to include 
onsite inspections. And even then it 
might not work. But it might. 

The argument that we cannot virtu- 
ally eliminate nuclear weapons be- 
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cause we lack verification is just as 
strong against the Times alternative 
of trying to control nuclear weapons. 
After all, any arms control agreement 
worthy of the name will require rigor- 
ous inspection and verification. If we 
cannot negotiate that kind of rigorous 
inspection for a freeze, why should we 
believe we can negotiate it for any 
genuine limits? As realistic and hard- 
headed an intelligence expert as Wil- 
liam Colby, the former head of the 
CIA has, within the last month, de- 
clared his support of the nuclear 
freeze. He has asserted his judgment 
based on years of experience as this 
Nation’s top intelligence expert. 

Does William Colby understand our 
intelligence capability and the Soviet 
threat less than the Times’ editorial 
writers? 

Third. Finally the Times argues: 
too much reduction could add to in- 
stability.“ Oh, how George Orwell 
would love that prize example of 
Nukespeak. What a threat. The Soviet 
Union and the United States would so 
sharply reduce their nuclear arsenals 
that we would have a less stable, more 
dangerous world. Does this mean the 
Times has learned to “love the bomb?” 
Not quite. In the next paragraph the 
Times has learned to love the bomb?” 
be holding hands with the bomb, 
giving it a loving squeeze now and 
then, and looking forward to a cozy 
future keeping company with the 
bomb. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the lead editorial from this 
morning’s New York Times be printed 
in the REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


BISHOPS AND THE BOMB 


The two-year quest of the Catholic bish- 
ops for an answer to the nuclear dilemma is 
as important as the result. In composing 
their 150-page pastoral letter, they heard 
scorces of experts and weighed hundreds of 
nuances. The key bishops and their assist- 
ants now know as much about the issues as 
laymen can. 

Their sense of moral challenge is admira- 
ble. And many of their strategic judge- 
ments, like the finding that nuclear war 
never can be winnable, are beyond dispute. 
But their letter also contains ambiguities, 
contradictions and dubious policy counsel 
that other advocates of arms control will 
surely want to question. 

Though they speak to the moral questions 
of war and weaponry, the bishops plainly 
hope to add political weight to the antinu- 
clear movement now rallied behind the call 
for a weapons freeze. Though they thus 
come perilously close to an undesirable in- 
volvement of the church in political action, 
bishops have an obvious duty to concern 
themselves with preparations for mass de- 
struction and killing. 

In their fusion of theology, morality, 
strategy and politics, the bishops wind up in 
a curious position. They are not only attack- 
ing the main doctrines of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration but also straying far from the 
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prevailing theories of the arms control com- 
munity. 

They reluctantly accept America’s posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons to deter a Soviet 
nuclear attack, pending complete disarma- 
ment. But they also characterize any use of 
nuclear weapons as immoral—thus embold- 
ening Archbishop John Quinn to call upon 
Catholics in the armed forces to reject any 
order to fire them. The obvious contradic- 
tion is that a weapon that can in no circum- 
stances be fired cannot very well deter an 
attack. 

The bishops also undermine any strategy 
of deterrence by opposing the targeting of 
Soviet cities—even to threaten retaliation 
for the destruction of American cities. This 
insistence, as in the pre-nuclear era, that 
military attacks must be limited to military 
targets paradoxically validates the view of 
those who want to prepare to fight limit- 
ed“ nuclear war. 

In supporting a nuclear weapons freeze, 
the bishops seem unmindful of the risk that 
such negotiations, if successful, could end 
up freezing the existing nuclear instabilities 
and actually add to the risk of war. And by 
repudiating NATO’s threat that it may have 
to use nuclear weapons against a massive 
Soviet conventional attack, they oppose not 
only the views of allied governments but of 
the bishops of West Germany and France. 

Fundamentally, the American bishops’ ap- 
proach falters on the assumption that the 
nuclear dilemma can eventually be resolved 
by eliminating rather than controlling nu- 
clear weapons. But there is no known way to 
get rid of The Bomb, no way to guard 
against all possible production or conceal- 
ments of warheads. That is why, for a quar- 
ter-century, negotiations have focused on 
limiting and reducing delivery systems. 

Even reductions of Soviet and American 
nuclear weapons, while useful, are less im- 
portant than achieving a stable nuclear bal- 
ance. Too much reduction could add to in- 
stability; a small number of concealed weap- 
ons could make one side dominant. 

None of this means mankind has to learn 
to love The Bomb. But it does have to learn 
how to live with it and manage the prob- 
lems it poses. There’s no place to hide, even 
in morality. 


APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS ON MX MISSILE 
BASING MODE 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Appropriations Committee today con- 
cluded a 3-day series of hearings on 
the MX missile and its basing mode, 
pursuant to Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 26. The committee received tes- 
timony from Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger and Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. John 
Vessey. So that all Senators may have 
an opportunity to review their pre- 
pared statements, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

(By Caspar W. Weinberger, Secretary of 

Defense) 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to discuss the President's plan for re- 
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vitalizing the ICBM leg of our strategic 
TRIAD. 

This is not my first visit to talk about the 
need to update our ICBM forces. Nor am I 
the first Secretary of Defense to raise these 
issues before this distinguished committee. 
Four Presidents, six Secretaries of Defense, 
and a majority of the members in several 
sessions of Congress all have concluded that 
we need to modernize our ICBM force. 

The members of the President's Commis- 
sion on Strategic Forces have done us all a 
great service, and not just because they 
have presented an eminently reasonable, 
and achievable, proposal for modernizing 
our ICBMs. They have also reminded us 
that there is a long-standing, bipartisan con- 
sensus about three facts. First, that the 
United States pursues peace and protects its 
freedom and the freedom of its allies 
through a joint strategy of deterrence and 
arms control. Second, that deterrence de- 
pends on retaining a multiplicity, and more 
specifically a TRIAD, of strategic forces, in- 
cluding intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
And third, that in view of actions taken by 
the Soviet Union over the last decade and a 
half, we must take steps now to ensure the 
effectiveness of that TRIAD and in so doing 
not only maintain deterrence but also im- 
prove the prospects for genuine, mutual, 
and significant reductions in nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Before discussing the President's recom- 
mendation for modernizing the ICBM force, 
let me review the reasoning that lies behind 
this consensus about American strategic 
policy. 

Since the end of World War II and the 
dawn of the atomic age, the United States 
has maintained peace and preserved its free- 
dom, and that of its allies, by means of an 
inherently defensive policy—deterrence. 
This policy, and the strategic capability to 
back it up, serves as a clear indication to po- 
tential aggressors that the West has the will 
and the means necessary to resist aggres- 
sion. By maintaining the ability to retaliate 
against a potential aggressor in such a 
manner that the costs we will exact will 
exceed substantially any gains he might 
hope to achieve through aggression, we can 
prevent any aggressor from coming to be- 
lieve that he could profit from or win a nu- 
clear war. 

We, for our part, are under no illusions 
about the consequences of nuclear war. We 
know there would be no winners in such an 
exchange. But this recognition on our part 
is not enough to maintain deterrence. The 
Soviet leadership must understand this as 
well. The President's Commission on Strate- 
gic Forces made this point eloquently in 
their report. 

“Deterrence is not an abstract notion ame- 
nable to simple quantification. Still less is it 
a mirror image of what would deter our- 
selves. Deterrence is the set of beliefs in the 
minds of the Soviet leaders, given their own 
values and attitudes, about our capabilities 
and our will. It requires us to determine, as 
best we can, what would deter them from 
considering aggression, even in a crisis—not 
to determine what would deter us.” 

Unlike the United States, the Soviet 
Union seems to believe that under certain 
circumstances a nuclear war could be fought 
and won. Today we see that the number, 
the explosive power, and the accuracy of 
Soviet nuclear weapons are far greater than 
would be needed simply to deter attack. In 
addition, the Soviets have developed a refir- 
ing capability for some of their larger 
ICBMs, which could allow them to reload 
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their delivery systems several times. They 
have given us indications that they think 
they could fight a protracted war by hard- 
ening their silos and protecting key targets 
with elaborate air defenses. Their writings, 
military doctrine, and exercises all empha- 
size the kind of nuclear warfighting policy 
which we in the United States have reject- 
ed—and which we must deter. We must, 
therefore, make sure that the Soviet leader- 
ship. in calculating the risks of aggression, 
recognizes that an effective American re- 
sponse exists, and understands that, conse- 
quently, there can be no circumstance 
where the initiation of a war at any level 
would make sense. 

To this end, we have maintained over the 
last two decades a strong and interdepend- 
ent force, known as the TRIAD, which con- 
sists of land-based intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, sea-based ballistic missiles, and 
manned strategic bombers. This multiplicity 
of forces provides three significant benefits. 

First, each of the strategic components of 
the TRIAD acts in concert with the others 
to complicate Soviet planning, making it 
more difficult for the Soviet Union not only 
to plan and execute a successful attack but 
also to defend againt retaliation. 

Second, each of the legs of the TRIAD 
acts as a hedge against a possible technolog- 
ical break-through that could threaten the 
viability of any single strategic system. By 
maintaining a TRIAD we force the Soviet 
Union to disperse their resources among 
three components, preventing them from 
concentrating their considerable resources 
on defeating two or only one U.S. strategic 
system. 

Finally, only a TRIAD of three unique 
systems can provide us with all the elements 
necessary to provide a strong, secure deter- 
rent. The strengths of each system not only 
complement the strengths of the other two 
but also compensate for their weaknesses. 
To deter successfully all types of nuclear 
attack, our forces as a whole must possess a 
number of characteristics and capabilities— 
including survivability, prompt response, 
mission flexibility and sufficient accuracy 
and warhead yield to retaliate against hard- 
ened Soviet military targets. No single weap- 
ons system can incorporate all of these ca- 
pabilities. Submarines are less vulnerable, 
but less accurate. Bombers are accurate, and 
retrievable, but they are much slower. 
ICBMs are easier to command and control, 
faster, and more accurate, but they are 
more vulnerable than submarines and, once 
launched, irretrievable. But all three sys- 
tems together can incorporate all those ele- 
ments necessary to deter against all types of 
attack. 

For many years it was our good fortune to 
possess a TRIAD whose effectiveness could 
be assured well into the future. Unhappily, 
due to the massive, and largely unmatched, 
strategic build-up that the Soviets have sus- 
tained since the 1960s, those days are gone. 
That build-up has created substantial vul- 
nerabilities in our strategic TRIAD which in 
turn have altered the strategic balance and 
reduced the effectiveness of our deterrent 
capability. 

Over the past two years the President has 
instituted, and the Congress has supported, 
a number of initiatives to rectify the 
TRIAD deficiences that build-up has cre- 
ated, including production of the Trident 
submarine and development of a new, more 
capable SLBM, the D-5; production of the 
air-launched cruise missile, development of 
the B-1B and the Stealth“ bombers; im- 
provements in the U.S.-Canadian Air De- 
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fense network; and improvements in the ef- 
fectiveness and reliability of our command, 
control, communications and attack warn- 
ing capabilities. I know this committee 
shares our conviction that such a strategic 
modernization program is vital to preserving 
deterrence and enhancing the prospects for 
arms reduction. 

But one very serious weakness in our 
TRIAD has yet to be resolved—the modern- 
ization of the ICBM force. The United 
States made a conscious choice during the 
1970s to restrict its nuclear weapons devel- 
opments so as not to present the Soviet 
Union with a first strike threat. However, 
the Soviets showed no such restraint. 
During the 1970s the Soviet Union deployed 
more than 600 powerful SS-18 and SS-19 
ICBMs with nearly 5,000 highly accurate 
warheads; at the same time they hardened 
their missile silos and key command and 
control facilities to resist attack. These 
Soviet developments have simultaneously 
endangered the survivability of our ICBM 
force, and substantially reduced the retalia- 
tory effectiveness which lies at the heart of 
our strategy of deterrence. 

Without a viable ICBM force our TRIAD 
would lose several qualities that are crucial 
to deterrence: extremely high peacetime 
readiness rates, rapid and reliable communi- 
cations with command authorities, and 
prompt counter military capability. 

But, even more important, indeed at the 
heart of the current U.S.-Soviet strategic 
force imbalance, is the Soviet monopoly of 
prompt hard target kill capability. This 
gives them a twofold advantage over the 
United States. First, it enables the Soviets 
to launch a very high confidence first strike 
attack on our land-based ICBM, while ex- 
pending only one-third of their ICBM force 
in the process. The large store of remaining 
ICBMs would then enable them to divert 
weapons to other essential targets in a first- 
strike attack and still maintain a large and 
effective reserve force to conduct follow-on 
attacks. Second, the fact that we lack a 
prompt retaliatory capability against very 
hard targets allows Soviet planners to con- 
sider the possibility that, for the crucial 
first few hours of a nuclear conflict, the 
bulk of their ICBM force and supporting 
command and control structure would 
remain largely immune to U.S. retaliation. 
This would eliminate one of the major 
sources of uncertainty that is such an im- 
portant element of deterrence—the unpre- 
dictable effects of U.S. retaliation on Soviet 
war plans. Without this crucial uncertainty 
exerting an influence on Soviet war plan- 
ners, their confidence in their ability to 
fight and win a nuclear war is reinforced. 

This development is too dangerous to be 
allowed to continue unchallenged. If we do 
nothing, we will face the very real danger 
that the Soviets could at some point come 
to believe that they could use, or blackmail 
us by threatening to use, nuclear forces to 
gain their military or political ends. 

Because the problems of the ICBM leg of 
the TRIAD are essentially two-fold—retalia- 
tory effectiveness and _ survivability—we 
must seek a solution that answers both con- 
cerns. Last November the Administration 
recommended deploying the Peacekeeper 
missile in a closely spaced basing mode, 
which would take advantage of the fratri- 
cide phenomenon produced by attacks on 
closely spaced super-hardened ICBM silos. 
Congress, as you know, directed us to study 
further the question of basing and deploy- 
ment. To fullfill this requirement, the Presi- 
dent established an independent, bipartisan 
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Commission on Strategic Forces made up of 
distinguished experts and former Govern- 
ment officials and chaired by former Na- 
tional Security Adviser, Brent Scowcroft. 
The President directed the Commission to 
examine the broad range of strategic mod- 
ernization issues including basing alterna- 
tives to CSB, ICBM alternatives to the 
Peacekeeper, and air- and sea-based alterna- 
tives to a modernized land-based ICBM 
force. Over the last several months the 
Commission thoroughly studied these alter- 
natives and last week presented its report to 
the President; a report that, I think all will 
agree, equals in every respect the expecta- 
tions of excellence that such a distinguished 
body of experts naturally engenders. It is a 
report that has won the strong support of 
the President, his National Security Advis- 
er, the Joint Chiefs and me. In addition to 
endorsing the President's strategic modern- 
ization program, the report addresses the 
two weaknesses of the ICBM leg in a phased 
approach. 

To solve the problem of retaliatory effec- 
tiveness the plan calls for a limited deploy- 
ment of 100 Peacekeeper missiles in Minute- 
man silos which will reestablish the hard 
target capability necessary to maintain de- 
terrence. By deploying the Peacekeeper mis- 
sile we will immensely complicate any 
attack the Soviets might plan and, by 
threatening their remaining ICBM force, 
decrease their confidence that an attack 
might succeed, As the President’s Commis- 
sion points out Soviet planners would have 
to account for the possibility that Peace- 
keeper missiles would be available for use 
and thus they would help deter such at- 
tacks.” Thus the lack of retaliatory effec- 
tiveness in our current ICBM force is a rela- 
tively easy weakness to overcome and the 
Peacekeeper can begin to accomplish this in 
1986 and finish the job in 1989. Meeting this 
schedule is contingent on prompt action by 
the Congress in providing necessary au- 
thorities and approvals. 

The President's modernization plan also 
spells out an approach to enhancing surviv- 
ability. However, because this aspect of the 
problem is more complicated, the solution is 
necessarily more difficult. I can think of few 
national security issues that have been so 
intensively and exhaustively examined as 
Peacekeeper basing. The search for a surviv- 
able basing mode has preoccupied political 
leaders of both parties, as well as the Ameri- 
can people for nearly a decade. Although we 
frequently have embraced different solu- 
tions to this problem, we all, nevertheless, 
shared the belief that if we looked long and 
hard enough, a single, perfect solution 
would be revealed. 

By now it is clear that this was an illusion. 
As the Commission noted. . by trying to 
solve all ICBM tasks with a single weapon 
and a single basing mode in the face of the 
trends in technology, we have made the 
problem of modernizing the ICBM force so 
complex as to be virtually insoluble.” Or, in 
the words of Voltaire, sometimes. the 
best is the enemy of the good.” 

With the Peacekeeper missile deployed in 
Minuteman silos, we will restore our retalia- 
tory capability. However, for the near term, 
we must rely on the interaction of the 
TRIAD legs to provide some degree of 
ICBM survivability. The point here, to 
quote the Commission report once again, is 
that “whereas it is highly desirable that 
each component of the strategic forces be 
survivable when it is viewed separately, it 
makes a major contribution to deterrence 
even if this survivability depends in a sub- 
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stantial measure on the existence of one of 
the other components of the force.“ With 
respect to the longer term, the President's 
ICBM modernization plan will achieve sur- 
vivability through an extended, two-step 
process; development of a new small missile, 
and research and development on mobility, 
silo hardening, ballistic missile defense, and 
deep underground basing. 

Just as there are significant advantages to 
diversity among the TRIAD forces, there 
might also be significant advantages to di- 
versity within the ICBM force. By deploying 
different types of ICBMs—each with differ- 
ent capabilities—and basing them in dissimi- 
lar configurations, the independent surviv- 
ability of the ICBMs force as a whole might 
be dramatically improved, while its flexibil- 
ity is increased. 

Specifically, by deploying the Peacekeeper 
we will quickly provide the ICBM force with 
the retaliatory hard target capability neces- 
sary to maintain deterrence. The Peace- 
keeper's throwweight also gives us sufficient 
payload flexibility to maintain retaliatory 
effectiveness even if the Soviets were to 
harden their strategic assets even further, 
or violate the ABM Treaty by rapidly and 
massively increasing their ballistic missile 
defense deployments. By deploying a new 
small missile we would add to the flexibility 
and overall capability of the ICBM force 
while providing basing options, such as mo- 
bility, that are not feasible with larger mis- 
siles. And by deploying the ICBM force ina 
range of dissimilar basing modes, we im- 
prove the survivability of our entire ICBM 
force by driving the Soviet offensive force 
structure in opposite and counterproductive 
directions. That is, a force structure de- 
signed to effectively attack one type of 
basing mode may be ill suited to attack a 
different basing mode. 

As mentioned earlier, the President's plan 
includes vigorous research on new tech- 
niques for hardening silos and shelters, on 
different types of land-based vehicles and 
launchers, including hardened vehicles, on 
ballistic missile defense and deep under- 
ground basing, and on the phenomenon of 
fratricide, that is, destruction of an attack- 
ing warhead by the explosive effects of an- 
other. By supporting such diversity, the 
President's plan retains—and even en- 
hances—our options for a changing strategic 
environment. 

But the impact of the President’s ICBM 
modernization plan extends beyond the 
world of nuclear deterrence. It also will 
have a significant impact on our ability to 
meet our commitments to our friends and 
allies. One important effect could be on the 
essential NATO INF modernization pro- 
gram. Scheduled to begin late this year, this 
program is necessary to counter the growing 
European strategic imbalance resulting 
from the persistent Soviet build-up of its 
SS-20 intermediate range missile force. 
Many of our NATO allies are watching the 
decision on the deployment of the Peace- 
keeper very closely. Deployment of a 
modern land-based missile system in this 
country is necessary to maintain the effec- 
tiveness of the U.S. strategic deterrent, just 
as ending the present imbalance in Europe— 
either through arms reduction or deploy- 
ment of modern intermediate range nuclear 
forces in Europe—is essential to keeping our 
allies securely linked to the U.S. strategic 
umbrella. Failure to deploy Peacekeeper 
could not only undercut the ability of key 
allied governments to muster and hold the 
political support necessary to back Pershing 
II and ground-launched cruise missile de- 
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ployments in their countries but also be 
seen as undercutting America’s nuclear um- 
brella for NATO. 

But the President's plan also has a wider, 
more long-term impact. The peacetime, day- 
to-day, decisions that collectively make up 
the behavior of the United States, the 
Soviet Union and all other nations are influ- 
enced by perceptions of the U.S.-Soviet stra- 
tegic balance. The greater the imbalance, 
the more conscious we become of the limits 
to our options in international affairs and 
the greater the chance that we might be 
forced to compromise our interests to avoid 
crises that might overburden our capacity 
to deter conflict. In the same vein, the 
greater the imbalance, the greater the tend- 
ency of the Soviet Union to embrace ever 
more ambitious definitions of what consti- 
tute legitimate Soviet interests; the greater 
their tendency to view the risks of crises as 
an acceptable price to pay for the satisfac- 
tion of their political aims. The behavior of 
other nations is affected by perceptions of 
the strategic balance too. The greater the 
imbalance, the greater the tendency to view 
Soviet aims as interests to be accommodat- 
ed; the greater, also, their tendency to view 
U.S. aims as interests to be ignored or chal- 
lenged. 

Today, we are confronted with just such a 
strategic imbalance; an imbalance that, in 
the face of the continued enhancement of 
Soviet power, will only worsen if we do 
nothing to counter it. There are many 
things we can do to reestablish a strategic 
balance, some of which, as I mentioned ear- 
lier, we are doing already. However, if we do 
not modernize the ICBM leg of the TRIAD, 
and maintain those important capabilities 
unique to the ICBM, restoration of a strate- 
gic balance will not be possible. As my pred- 
ecessor, Harold Brown, wrote recently: 
“* * * we said in the early 1970s that we 
would modernize with a new missile in the 
late 1970s. In the mid-1970s we said that we 
would do so in the early 1980s, and in the 
late 1970s that we would in the mid-1980s. 
We have failed so far to do any of those 
things, even while the Soviets were deploy- 
ing over 600 new ICBMs, each with a pay- 
load equal to or greater than that of MX, 
and with accuracies now matching those of 
the most accurate U.S. ICBMs. 

To say that the United States will mod- 
ernize in the early 1990s with a small single- 
warhead missile will just not be believable. 
The Soviets would be justified in calculating 
that any new U.S. ICBM system will be 
aborted by some combination of environ- 
mental, doctrinal, fiscal, and political prob- 
lems.” 

Finally, there is the important consider- 
ation of arms control. While a strong and 
viable deterrent is essential to the mainte- 
nance of peace, our search for a durable 
foundation that can support a lasting peace 
must also incorporate significant and verifi- 
able reductions in the size and destructive 
potential of existing nuclear arsenals. The 
President's ICBM modernization plan is 
fully consistent with, in fact, necessary to, 
such arms reductions. As you are all aware, 
the President has proposed a strategic arms 
reduction proposal, START, which would 
reduce by one-third the overall size of both 
sides’ deployed ballistic missile warheads, 
with even greater reductions in those weap- 
ons systems that are potentially the most 
destabilizing—land-based ballistic missiles. 
Whether the President's START proposal is 
successful will, in large measure, depend on 
Soviet perceptions of this nation’s determi- 
nation to maintain its deterrent capability 
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in the face of the persistent growth of 
Soviet military power. Because the ICBM 
modernization plan is essential to our deter- 
rence capability, the Soviets will undoubted- 
ly perceive this nation's decision on whether 
to support it a litmus test of the extent of 
that determination. If the American people 
and its Congress give their support, the 
Soviet Union will come to the realization 
that the United States understands the cur- 
rent strategic realities and fully intends to 
meet the national security obligations these 
realities impose. By reinforcing this percep- 
tion of American determination, vigorous 
ICBM modernization will discourage the 
notion that a continuation of the Soviet 
arms build-up will afford the Soviet Union 
any strategic advantage and encourage 
Soviet cooperation in bringing strategic 
arms under control. Conversely, failure to 
modernize will serve only to foster a Soviet 
belief in the soundness of their policy of 
seeking unilateral strategic advantage 
through the continued deployment of ever 
more powerful weapons in ever greater 
numbers. 

Until this issue is clearly resolved in favor 
of a modernized ICBM force, we can expect 
little cooperation from the Soviet Union in 
Geneva. We have learned the hard way that 
the Soviet Union is impressed not by self-re- 
straint, but by determination. For the first 
time they have proved willing to sit down at 
the negotiating table to discuss arms reduc- 
tion; let us give them the incentive to stay 
there and reach fair, equitable, and verifia- 
ble agreements. 

Let me make one final point about the 
centrality of our ICBM modernization plan 
to arms control. This Administration has 
sought to move away from arms control 
agreements that confine their restrictions 
to such limited measures of strategic capa- 
bility as launchers and missiles, and empha- 
sized instead those elements of strategic ca- 
pability that threaten to upset stability. In 
this connection, I was pleased to note that 
the Commission report echoed this Adminis- 
tration's focus on warhead and throw- 
weight reductions in the START negotia- 
tions. 

The President's modernization plan sup- 
ports this concern with stability by holding 
out the promise, over the long term. of 
channeling ICBM forces into more stable di- 
rections. Such stability can be enhanced by 
deployments that distribute the total 
number of warheads contained in the ICBM 
forces over a larger number of smaller mis- 
siles, thereby reducing the target value of 
individual ICBMs. In reducing the value of 
individual strategic assets, we reduce the 
attack incentive of a potential aggressor. If 
this promise is to be realized, we must 
pursue the two-step process provided by the 
President's plan. 

First, we must deploy the Peacekeeper 
missile to end the current, destabilizing ad- 
vantage the Soviet Union enjoys in critical 
prompt hard target capability. The Soviets 
will not voluntarily give up their current 
strategic advantage. If we do not take this 
first step, they will have no incentive to 
move toward ICBM deployments that are 
more stabilizing. Deployment of the Peace- 
keeper will act as a necessary foundation 
and catalyst for a restructuring of U.S. and 
Soviet ICBM forces. 

Second, we must vigorously pursue small, 
single warhead missile technology and oper- 
ational concepts to determine the technical, 
operational and fiscal feasibility of moving 
to an ICBM structure that increases the em- 
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phasis on the deployment of ICBMs that in- 
dividually are of less value as targets. 

The report issued by the President's Com- 
mission reflects the dedication and patriot- 
ism with which this bipartisan group of dis- 
tinguished Americans responded to the task 
given them. Let me end, then, by quoting 
from the end of their report: 

“If we can begin to see ourselves, in deal- 
ing with these issues, not as political parti- 
sans or as crusaders for one specific solution 
to a part of this complex set of problems, 
but rather as citizens of a great nation with 
the humbling obligation to persevere in the 
long-run task of preserving both peace and 
liberty for the world, a common perspective 
may finally be found.” 

STATEMENT OF GEN. JOHN W. VESSEY, JR., 

USA, CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS or STAFF 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Commit- 
tee, thank you for inviting me to testify on 
the important subject of strategic force 
modernization and the JCS views on the 
report of the President's Commission on 
Strategic Forces. 

In December of last year, the President 
asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to review our 
strategic forces modernization program, and 
to report back to him in February with the 
results of the review. We did so. We also re- 
viewed the report of the President's Com- 
mission and provided our recommendation 
to the President on that report on the 4th 
of April. Today, Mr. Chairman, I report to 
you that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, working 
independently of the Commission, arrived at 
land-based ICBM force conclusions which 
are fundamentally the same as those of the 
President's Commission. I can report to you, 
as the JCS did to the President, that the 
JCS are unanimous in their support for the 
report of the Commission. 

Through the years, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have examined strategic nuclear force 
issues in great detail. This particular group 
of Chiefs has continued the examination. 
Since last fall, we have met 48 times to ex- 
amine strategic nuclear force issues. We 
have looked at our entire strategic nuclear 
force, examined its effectiveness, survivabil- 
ity, the need for modernization, and the 
arms control impacts of our programs. We 
have looked at the intercontinental ballistic 
missile force, with particular emphasis on 
MX, its contribution to our total force, and 
the alternate basing modes for the MX. We 
have heard reports from recognized authori- 
ties from both inside and outside the Gov- 
ernment; we met often with the Secretary 
of Defense on these issues; we met twice 
with the President's Commission; and since 
the first of the year we have met twice with 
the President on strategic forces issues. We 
have spent a great deal of time and effort 
studying the problems. 

The need for our defense forces stems 
from the threats this country may face. The 
Soviets have made massive strategic deploy- 
ments in the past decade. In the past six 
years, they have deployed among the most 
accurate operational missiles in the world, 
and those missiles are based in the world’s 
hardest missile silos. In the last year, as 
part of the further modernization of their 
missiles, they deployed over 1,200 modern, 
hard-target attack warheads—more than we 
intend to deploy in our entire ICBM mod- 
ernization program. 

In considering the modernization of our 
strategic forces, we must recognize that ac- 
celerating Soviet modernization and our 
own lack of modernization in the past two 
decades has left us well behind the Soviet 
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Union in several important measures of 
military capability. We have not deployed a 
new ICBM since the early 1970s. We have 
deployed only one new ballistic missile sub- 
marine since 1967; in fact, under the provi- 
sions of SALT I, the Soviets are dismantling 
ballistic missile submarines that are newer 
than our newest POSEIDON boats. We 
began to deploy cruise missiles only in De- 
cember of last year. On the other hand, 
during this same period the Soviet Union 
tested and deployed several new types of 
ICBMs and new and improved submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles. The Soviets have 
had cruise missiles deployed on submarines 
since the early 60s. 

For the past several decades, the United 
States has relied on deterrence through 
strength to counter the growing Soviet 
threat. We have tried to make it clear to the 
Soviets that they would not be able to 
achieve their aims through war. Our strate- 
gy is to deter war. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
believe that deterrence and stability come 
from establishing significant doubt in the 
minds of the Soviets that their war aims can 
be achieved. We also believe that from the 
military point of view the entire range of 
US and Allied forces—strategic nuclear 
forces, theater nuclear forces, and general 
pupose forces—all contibute to deterrence. 
The present body of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff has consistently recommended the 
modernization of the entire strategic nucle- 
ar TRIAD to restore an adequate margin of 
safety in the immediate future. The Presi- 
dent's Commission has made the same rec- 
ommendation. 

On the 11th of February, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff briefed the President on the results 
of their review of strategic forces and rec- 
ommended: 

Continued strong support for the TRIAD, 
and continued support to modernize the 
TRIAD. We believe that the combination of 
land-based ICBMs, sea-based ballistic mis- 
siles, and bombers with air-launched cruise 
missiles provide a broad range of capabili- 
ties whose synergism complicates the Soviet 
planning, provides us flexibility and pro- 
vides an important hedge against technolog- 
ical surprise by the Soviets in neutralizing 
any particular leg of the TRIAD. 

Continued highest priority support for im- 
provements in command, control, communi- 
cations and warning. Because our strategy is 
one that does not include a first-strike, the 
ability of the command and control and in- 
telligence system to survive an attack and 
provide the wherewithal to retaliate is key 
to deterrence. 

Field MX in MINUTEMAN silos. The ac- 
curate, prompt, hard-target attack capabil- 
ity of the MX is needed now and will add 
greatly to our deterrent strength. 

Continued research and development for 
survivable land-based ICBM systems, to in- 
clude research on small mobile ICBMs. 

Continued research to resolve the uncer- 
tainties about hardness of fixed bases for 
ICBMs. 

We also recommended that the President 
set a new direction for the future and an- 
nounce increased research for active defense 
against ballistic missiles. We pointed out our 
recognition that there was no near-term so- 
lution for defense against ballistic missiles, 
but that technological developments on the 
horizon could give hope to our own people 
and to our allies that we could use our tech- 
nology to provide defenses which, when sup- 
plemented with arms control agreements, 
could move us away from sole dependence 
on the threat of retaliation. 
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The Commission pointed out that it is the 
survivability and effectiveness of the entire 
TRIAD, and not of any single leg, on which 
deterrence must rest. Strategic moderniza- 
tion must deal with the combination of 
land-based ICBMs, sea-based ballistic mis- 
siles, and bombers with air-launched cruise 
missiles, all providing a broad range of nec- 
essary, complementary and mutually sup- 
porting capabilities. The synergism of these 
capabilities complicates Soviet planning and 
provides us flexibility to threaten various 
forms and levels of retaliation against the 
Soviet Union. It also provides an important 
hedge against technological surprise which 
might lead to neutralization of any leg of 
the TRIAD. We agree with the Commission 
that deployment of MX as soon as possible 
is necessary to counter the increasing Soviet 
military advantage. The accurate MX war- 
heads will let the Soviets know that their 
missile silos, their leadership, bunkers, and 
associated command and control are placed 
at risk, and that their ability to achieve 
their war aims is seriously in doubt. It also 
provides leverage in arms control negotia- 
tions, and thus improves our deterrent pos- 
ture. 

I told the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee on 8 December that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff fully supported the deployment of 
MX but that there were differing views on 
the basing mode. On 21 April 1983 we re- 
ported to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee that we all support basing MX in 
Minuteman silos. Now, some will ask what 
has changed our views since the President's 
22 November 1982 recommendations on de- 
ployment. To set this issue to rest, let me 
provide you some of the details of our No- 
vember recommendations to the President. 
On 8 November we told the President that 
we believed he was being forced into a final 
basing decision prematurely and that his 
first decision to field MX in Minuteman 
silos while searching for a better mode was 
a good decision. Three of the Chiefs dis- 
agree with deploying in closely spaced 
basing. The principal concerns of two of 
those three were technological and cost un- 
certainties of closely spaced basing. General 
Gabriel and I, considering the early congres- 
sional rejection of MX in Minuteman silos, 
recommended going ahead with deployment 
in the closely spaced basing mode and rec- 
ommended a vigorous research and develop- 
ment program to resolve the uncertainties 
in closely spaced basing. We believed that 
most of the uncertainties could be resolved 
and that uncertainty itself has deterrent 
value. Central to all viewpoints was unani- 
mous agreement on the importance of de- 
ploying on schedule. After considering the 
intervening political development and in re- 
considering the arguments on technological 
uncertainty, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
unanimously concluded that the crucial 
need for an advanced highly capable ICBM 
can best be met by the deployment of MX 
in Minuteman silos. 

The Commission correctly looked beyond 
the specifics of an MX basing mode, and 
more importantly did not consider the 
ICBM force in isolation. They recognized 
that our goal should be to increase stability. 
We endorse their recommendation that re- 
search on a small, single warhead ICBM 
begin at once. Development of such a 
weapon may offer the prospect of continued 
deterrence with even greater stability in the 
future. We also strongly support the recom- 
mendation for continued research to resolve 
uncertainties about silo or shelter hardness. 
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The Commission's report gives us a formula 
that makes sense both militarily and fiscal- 
ly. 

Following the Commission's recommenda- 
tions will provide effective deterrence. The 
deployment of MX will help redress the im- 
balances that have developed over the past 
decade. In the future, adding the small 
single warhead ICBM coupled with an ag- 
gressive arms control effort offers the pros- 
pect of increased stability. We believe that 
these steps coupled with the President's 
zong-term goal of effective defense against 
ballistic missiles provide a blueprint for de- 
terrence well into the next century. 

In our review of strategic systems and our 
overall strategic posture we have also looked 
at costs. We believe that the President's 
budget represents a balance among our stra- 
tegic nuclear, our theater nuclear forces and 
our general purpose forces. The President's 
program for strategic forces represents less 
than 15 percent of the DoD budget for each 
year of the five year period. This equates to 
about one percent of the GNP. The estimat- 
ed cost of the President’s program based on 
the recommendations of the Commission 
would be $5.3 billion in FY 1984. This is $4.7 
billion for deployment of MX in Mnuteman 
silos and $.6 billion to begin follow-on tech- 
nology. The total cost of deploying MX in 
Minuteman silos is estimated to be $16.6 bil- 
lion (constant 82 dollars). This is $9.8 billion 
less than the $26.4 billion estimated for CSB 
deployment for MX. The Commission rec- 
ommended an additional $1.5 billion for re- 
search on hardening techniques and for en- 
gineering design for a small missile. Results 
of this concept development effort will de- 
termine additional funding requirements for 
FY 1987 and beyond. In terms of cost and 
military capability the President’s proposal 
represents a balanced approach to the mod- 
ernization of our strategic nuclear deter- 
rent. 

Before concluding, I should discuss arms 
control. As the Secretary of Defense noted 
in his fiscal year 1984 Annual Report, it is 
the policy of the United States to maintain 
the lowest level of armament compatible 
with the preservation of our security and 
that of our allies. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have concluded that the preservation of 
that security urgently requires deployment 
of MX and continuation of the strategic 
modernization program. But we are united 
in strong support for meaningful, effective, 
and verifiable arms reduction. Such reduc- 
tions will occur only if we make it clear to 
the Soviets that we have the resolve to 
maintain an adequate strategic deterrent 
force. Approval of the President's recom- 
mendations is an essential first step toward 
greater stability and genuine arms reduc- 
tions. 

All of us share a common desire to provide 
for our national security in the most effec- 
tive and most economical way. Soviet goals 
and objectives are not a reflection of our 
own, and the capability that might deter 
the United States does not necessarily deter 
the Soviet Union. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are firmly convinced that the program out- 
lined by the President is needed to deter ag- 
gression and represents a balanced ap- 
proach to providing the forces necessary to 
provide for the common defense. A strong 
modern deterrent, coupled with aggressive 
arms control policies, will provide for stabili- 
ty and ensure national security. The Presi- 
dent's decision has the unqualified support 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and deserves the 
full support of the Congress. I urge this 
Committee to lead the Congress to appro- 
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priate the funds for this most important un- 
dertaking in providing security for the 
American people and the Free World. 

Mr. Chairman, I am ready for your ques- 
tions. 


THE POLISH DAILY ZGODA 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senate to the 
75th anniversary of the Polish Daily 
Zgoda (Dziennik Zwiazkowy) pub- 
lished in Chicago by the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance. The weekly Zgoda, 
published since 1881, was supplement- 
ed by the Daily Zgoda in 1908. 

The Polish Daily Zgoda not only has 
brought its readers news of special in- 
terest to them from across the Nation 
and the world, but it has contributed 
significantly to our country by keeping 
alive Polish history, culture and tradi- 
tions which are so notable and so 
worthy. 

My friend Aloysius A. Mazewski, 
president of the Polish National Alli- 
ance, in a statement on the paper's 
75th anniversary notes that the Polish 
Daily Zgoda reflects the prevailing at- 
titudes and aspirations of Americans 
of Polish heritage. He says that the 
paper addresses itself to the objectives 
of the Polish National Alliance, to 
publicizing the activities of Polonia’s 
civic, cultural and educational soci- 
eties, to the role of Americans of 
Polish heritage in the mainstream of 
American life, to the policies of the 
United States, and to the defense of 
Poland's right to freedom and inde- 
pendence within the framework of 
American security and enlightened 
self interest. 

For many years now, Jan Krawiec, 
who once worked with me in Chicago, 
is the editor of the Polish Daily Zgoda. 
He has always been very respected as 
both a journalist and editor. 

On the occasion of the Polish Daily 
Zgoda's 75th anniversary, I congratu- 
late Aloysius Mazewski, Jan Krawiec 
and all the men and women who par- 
ticipate in the writing, editing and 
publishing of this fine newspaper. 


DEFENDING AMERICA 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
when Demosthenes, the great states- 
man of Athens, was asked why the 
people of that ancient city failed to 
oppose the dictatorship of Phillip of 
Macedon in 341 B.C., Demosthenes 
blamed the leaders. The people of 
Athens failed in their duty, he said, 
because the leaders had not only 
failed to inform but had, in effect, told 
the people what they wanted to hear, 
instead of what they needed to hear to 
assure their survival. 

Whatever may lie ahead for our 
Nation, I believe history will record 
that President Reagan has told the 
people of America what they need to 
know, the hard facts of international 
life. In his address to the Nation on 
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the night of March 23, Mr. Reagan 
called for historic change in U.S. strat- 
egy and explained in clear, forceful 
terms the reasons for his proposal. 

How we shall respond remains to be 
seen. But I am personally convinced 
that the fate of our Nation depends 
upon our response; indeed, if I may 
borrow the title of Jonathan Schell's 
influential new book, upon our re- 
sponse to the President's initiative 
may well depend The Fate of the 
Earth.” 

In reading military history, I am im- 
pressed that over and over again, na- 
tions have come to historical intersec- 
tions; those nations which have 
chosen wisely have survived and pros- 
pered while those which have taken 
wrong turns have paid a bitter price 
for their errors of judgment. 

The failure of King Phillip II to 
adapt Mediterranean style naval war- 
fare doomed Spanish efforts to com- 
pete in the Atlantic against the Eng- 
lish and Dutch and contributed heavi- 
ly to the historic defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 

The conscious and obstinate refusal 
of the Turks to adopt European meth- 
ods of training led to one military dis- 
aster after another. Even subsequent 
efforts to modernize could not prevent 
defeats which culminated in dissolu- 
tion of the Empire in 1918. 

Similarly, the deliberate downplay- 
ing of artillery doomed the ambitions 
of Frederick the Great despite the leg- 
endary valor and obedience of his 
Prussian troops. 

But the willingness to form a nation- 
al bank to finance naval expansion 
permitted Britain to become a global 
seapower, far outdistancing rival na- 
tions including some whose warships 
were better designed than their Brit- 
ish equivalents and whose govern- 
ments aspired to naval parity or pre- 
dominance. 

In our own century, drastic strategic 

mistakes have been the margin be- 
tween safety and suffering, victory 
and defeat, as the French sought to 
hide behind an impractical maginot 
line, the British failed to mobilize 
against Hitler and America dallied 
while Japan prepared war in the Pacif- 
ic. 
That such decisions—of prepared- 
ness and strategy—are matters of life 
or death is the repetitious lesson of 
history. Therefore President Reagan’s 
March 23 message to the American 
people should be evaluated in an his- 
torical perspective. 

Mr. Reagan’s proposal is to execute 
a 180° shift in the strategic nuclear 
policy which the United States has fol- 
lowed for the past 20 years—to move 
away from a policy based on our abili- 
ty to kill the Russian people, and 
toward a policy based on our ability to 
protect our own homeland without 
threatening the Russian population. 
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He seeks nothing less than to lift from 
above our heads the nuclear sword of 
Damocles. If he is successful in this 
noble endeavor, I believe President 
Reagan will one day be regarded as 
the greatest peacemaker of our centu- 
ry. He deserves our wholehearted ad- 
miration and our vigorous support. 

Undoubtedly, the Senate will consid- 
er much testimony of a scientific 
nature and properly so. But the basic 
issue of U.S. strategy hinges on issues 
of moral and political judgment which 
far transcend purely military or scien- 
tific considerations. It is upon these 
issues that I would like to briefly com- 
ment. 

In the congressional reading room is 
a volume entitled: An Encyclopedia 
of Military History,“ compiled by R. E. 
and T. N. Dupuy. It records the histo- 
ry of warfare from 3,500 years before 
the birth of Christ to the present day, 
with a page or two devoted to each 
major battle or war. The volume is de- 
pressingly long, comprising nearly 
1,500 pages. In nearly 5,500 years of 
human history, during which hun- 
dreds of empires and thousands of na- 
tions rose and fell, the Dupuys were 
able to find only a single instance— 
just one—of a nation which voluntari- 
ly abandoned the defense of its own 
people. That dubious distinction be- 
longs to the United States. We ac- 
quired it in the mid-1960’s when we 
unilaterally abandoned efforts to 
defend our homeland, and embraced 
the policy that has become known as 
mutual assured destruction. 

I do not believe that any military ac- 
ronym is more on the mark than the 
one that was coined for the doctrine of 
mutual assured destruction, because if 
mutual assured destruction is not 
MADness, then nothing is. The MAD 
doctrine was based on false premises, 
was never accepted by the Soviets, and 
is fundamentally immoral. 

The MAD theory is easier to de- 
scribe than it is to defend. Essentially, 
it is a murder-suicide pact. The theory 
was that if both the United States and 
the Soviet Union possessed the power 
to destroy each other, but not each 
other’s weapons, then neither would 
ever attack the other, because the end 
result would be the destruction of 
both. 

The first false premise on which the 
MAD doctrine was based was the 
notion that the intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles, of the late 1960’s vintage, 
was the ultimate weapon. The 
MADmen assumed there would be no 
further advances in military technolo- 
gy, at least none that would matter. 

This was a most foolish assumption 
to make. The “Encyclopedia of Mili- 
tary History,” to which I have already 
alluded, indicates that over the last 
five millenia there has been a rough 
balance in the relative preminence of 
offensive and defensive systems, with 
the balance shifting every 60 or 70 
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years. More often than not, it was the 
defense that was in the ascendancy. 
The military balance has never ever 
been static, yet the MADmen assumed 
the time and technology would be 
frozen, if not for all of time, at least 
for the indefinite future, at where we 
were 15 to 20 years ago. 

It was an assumption that proved 
false within a few years after Secre- 
tary McNamara succeeded in making 
mutual assured destruction offical 
U.S. policy. The development of inde- 
pendently targetable warheads with 
circular errors probable of 300 feet or 
less undermined an essential compo- 
nent of the MAD doctrine. With accu- 
rate MIRV’s on ICBM’s, it was at least 
theoretically possible for one nation to 
destroy the other's weapons under 
condition of surprise attack. Assured 
destruction no longer would be 
mutual. 

By adhering to the MAD doctrine, 
we have assured our own destruction 
in the event of a general nuclear war, 
but not that of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviets are on the verge of achieving, 
if they have not already, the ability, 
under conditions of first strike, to de- 
stroy virtually all of our ICBMͤ's, vir- 
tually all of our strategic bombers, and 
those nuclear submarines that are in 
port at any given time. While still 
most unlikely, a nuclear Pearl Harbor 
is now a conceivable policy option for 
the generals in the Kremlin. 

Another fundamental flaw of 
mutual assured destruction is that it 
was never mutual. Soviet leaders, in 
both official statements for foreign 
consumption and in their military 
journals, derided it from the beginning 
as both insane and immoral. As Sena- 
tors know, for the MAD doctrine to 
have any validity at all, it is necessary 
for the leaders of both the United 
States and the Soviet Union to reject 
nuclear war as an instrument of 
policy. We, of course, have done so. 
But the Soviet leaders never have. On 
the contrary, it is still Soviet doctrine 
that a military clash between the 
Communist world and the capitalist 
world is inevitable; that weapons of 
mass destruction will be used in that 
clash, and that the Soviets should ini- 
tiate the use of weapons of mass de- 
struction in order to make certain that 
the Socialist world will emerge trium- 
phant. 

I do not believe this is mere rhetoric 
on the part of the Soviet leaders, Mr. 
President, they have been putting 
their money where their mouths are. 
The Soviet strategic forces, unlike 
ours, are configured for an attack on 
our weapons, not for the mutual mas- 
sacre of civilians called for in the 
MAD doctrine. While Secretary McNa- 
mara and his successors deliberately 
stripped America's air defenses so our 
civilians would be more vulnerable to 
Soviet nuclear weapons, the Soviets 
were spending hundreds of billions of 
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rubles on air defense, ballistic missile 
defense, and civil defense. Last June 
18, the Soviets tested, apparently suc- 
cessfully, the command and control 
systems that would be required to 
make a nuclear surprise attack work. 
It seems clear that the Soviet leaders 
do not accept the MAD doctrine and 
never will. MAD is not a pact at all, 
just a one-way ticket to oblivion for 
the United States if we continue to 
cling to this preposterous doctrine. 

The practical reasons I have dis- 
cussed are more than reason enough 
for us to abandon, once and for all, the 
doctrine of mutual assured destruc- 
tion, and to move in the direction that 
the President has pointed out for us. 
But there is for me an even more com- 
pelling reason: 

The MAD doctrine is immoral. 
There is something macabre, and 
worse, in basing our security on our 
ability to murder Russian women and 
children. And it is even more repre- 
hensible—if that is possible—to delib- 
erately increase the exposure of our 
own people to nuclear destruction 
simply in order to fulfill the demands 
of an abstract, ahistorical, unproven, 
and illogical theory. We pray that de- 
terrence will not fail. But if deterrence 
fails, there is nothing to be gained by 
massacring ordinary Russian civilians, 
the vast majority of whom have suf- 
fered more from communism, and who 
hate communism more than we ever 
will. Americans across the political 
spectrum have been uncomfortable 
with our strategic nuclear policy for 
some time, and I think the MAD doc- 
trine is the reason why. 

By emphasizing strategic defense, 
President Reagan has pointed the way 
to a revised nuclear strategy that is 
logically sound and historically cor- 
rect; that does not rely on the goodwill 
of the generals in the Kremlin to suc- 
ceed, and which is based on the con- 
cept of saving lives, not destroying 
them. 

If we can create an effective ballistic 
missile defense, the American people 
no longer need fear a nuclear holo- 
caust. We can lift that fear from the 
lives of all of our people without rely- 
ing for our security on the goodwill 
and humanitarianism of leaders who 
have butchered innocents from Af- 
ghanistan to Poland, or on the prom- 
ises of totalitarian leaders who have 
never kept such promises in the past. 

I should point out, in anticipation of 
objections which are sure to be raised, 
that an effective missile defense 
system need not be perfect in order to 
achieve a substantial reduction in 
danger. 

Furthermore, if we can create an ef- 
fective ballistic missile defense, we can 
then begin to withdraw from our own 
arsenal the weapons of mass destruc- 
tion that have cast such a pall over 
the world. If we can base our security 
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on something more substantial than 
our ability to kill Russian women and 
children, we need no longer stockpile 
such weapons. We could take a very 
positive step toward reducing the 
number of offensive weapons in the 
world with fear of endangering our 
own security, and perhaps begin the 
process that would remove these 
nightmare weapons from the face of 
the Earth. 

Experts assure me that it is both 
practicable and affordable for the 
United States to deploy an effective 
ballistic missile defense before the end 
of this century. I can think of no more 
worthy task than the one the Presi- 
dent set before us on March 23. Let us 
get on with the task. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary of the 
Senate proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PRESSLER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
there is an order for the Senate to pro- 
ceed now to the consideration of the 
pending resolution. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there any further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION—FISCAL YEAR 1984 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 10 a.m. 
having arrived, the Senate will now 
resume consideration of the pending 
business, Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 27, which the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A Senate concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 27) revising the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal year 
1983 and setting forth the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1984, 1985, and 1986. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the concurrent resolution. 

VOTE ON HOLLINGS MOTION TO RECONSIDER 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the Hollings 
motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the motion to table Hollings 
amendment No. 1237 was rejected. 

The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
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HELMS), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Kasten), the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Maruras), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McCLUReE), and the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. MuRKOWSKI) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. MurRKOWSKI) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECON- 
CINI), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Drxon), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. GLENN), the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON), and the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Drxon), and the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON) would each vote “nay.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 46, as follows: 


CRollcall Vote No. 76 Leg.] 
YEAS—42 


Grassley 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heinz 
Humphrey 
Kassebaum 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
Nickles 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 


NAYS—46 


Exon 

Ford 

Hart 

Heflin 
Hollings 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 

Long 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 


NOT VOTING—12 


Hatfield Kennedy 
Helms Mathias 
Huddleston McClure 
Kasten Murkowski 


So the motion to reconsider the 
motion to table was rejected. 


Abdnor 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
East 

Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 


Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 


Andrews 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Dodd 


Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nunn 

Pell 

Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Tsongas 
Zorinsky 


DeConcini 
Dixon 
Eagleton 
Glenn 


AMENDMENT 1239 
(Purpose: to increase the budget ceilings, 
allow increased funding for elementary 
and secondary education programs, and 
student financial assistance) 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 
Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Do- 
MENICI) proposes an amendment numbered 
1239. 


Mr. DOMENICI. I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


In lieu of the language proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

On page 3, beginning with line 10, strike 
out through line 23 on page 16 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $875,925,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $910,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $982,575,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,048,900,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $807,325,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $850,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $910,675,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $964,400,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $204,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $163,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $147,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $133,600,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983; $1,383,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984; $1,591,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985; $1,189,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986; $11,980,600,000,000. 


and the amounts by which the temporary 
statutory limits on such debt should be ac- 
cordingly increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983; $93,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984; $207,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985; $198,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986; $191,200,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1982, October 1, 1983, October 
1, 1984, and October 1, 1985, are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New direct 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
894.500.000.000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New direct 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
$48,700,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$101,000,000,000, 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1983 through 1986 for each 
major functional category are: 


loan obligations. 


loan 
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(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
$244,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $214,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
$267,000.000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $241,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$299,500,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $270,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$334,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $300,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
511.700.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,200,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, 816.500.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
811.500.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
811.600.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$37,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,400,000,000 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, 84. 000.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000 

(C) New direct loan 
813.100.000.000. 


budget authority. 


budget authority. 
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budget authority. 
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D) New 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,100,000,000 

(C) New direct loan 
813.900.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000 

(C) New direct loan 
814.300.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000 

(C) New direct loan 
814.400.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $24,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,300,000,000. 

(C) New direet loan 
811.700.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
812.200.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
586.500.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
848.700.000.000. 
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Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $1,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $0. 

(C) New direct 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $26,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $22,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$1,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $25,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
8100.000000. 

D) New 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. : 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

D) New 
$300,000,000. 

(9) Community 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
82. 100.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
581.000.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,000,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$600,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
8700. 000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
8700.000000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$800,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, 
Members of the Senate, as you will 
recall, yesterday, we found ourselves 
in a position where the amendment by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. RupMAN) was to the 
resolution, not to the Hollings amend- 
ment. What this amendment now does 
is amend the Hollings amendment so 
that it is now brought down to the 
exact levels of the Rudman amend- 
ment. 

In other words, yesterday, we were 
running on two courses. We passed the 
Rudman amendment as a freestanding 
amendment to the resolution. What 
this will do is to reduce the funding 
level in the Hollings amendment to 
the level in the Rudman amendment 
passed yesterday. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes; I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That brings us 
down to $400 million, is that right? 

Mr. DOMENICI. That brings us 
down to the $400 million that was in 
the Rudman amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. CHILES. Vote. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is all time 
yielded back? 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes. 

Mr. SARBANES. I am not clear in 
my mind what the amendment does. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. This amendment 
will reduce the Hollings amendment to 
the funding levels contained in the 
Rudman amendment. 

Mr. SARBANES. Is this reducing 
the Hollings amendment to the level 
of the Rudman amendment? 

Mr. DOMENICI. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. So we are voting 
once again on $400 million rather than 
$1.5 billion. We are definitely opposed 
to that. 

I think, Mr. President, if the distin- 
guished Senator will yield, we have 
had two very hotly contested but very 
positive majority votes now for our 
amendment at the $1.5 billion. I hepe 
our colleagues will stick with us. This 
is right at the House level practically, 
and I hope we can proceed with it and 
go to conference on this amount and 
defeat this particular amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Members of the Senate 
that we are in a position as of last 
night where the Senate, by a majority 
vote, approved the Rudman amend- 
ment. I am not asking them to do that 
again but reaffirm their position as an 
amendment to the Hollings amend- 
ment. At present, we have a very in- 
consistent situation. 

We approved the Rudman amend- 
ment and it was freestanding. Then we 
did not table the Hollings amendment. 
So what I am asking the Senate to do 
is reaffirm the vote that it made last 
evening in support of the Rudman 
amendment, but I am doing it by 
amending the Hollings amendment so 
that, if we do so vote, the Hollings 
amendment will become the add-on 
that was sought by Senators RuDMAN, 
DURENBERGER, myself, and others. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, that 
is not what the Senate has been indi- 
cating by its votes. The Senate has 
been clearly indicating by its votes 
that it wants to do more than the 
Rudman amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senate has not 
clearly indicated anything. What it 
has indicated is that it is in favor of 
the Rudman amendment. How many 
votes did the Senator win by? He won 
by four votes. Our refusal here this 
morning to table the Hollings amend- 
ment was never won by more than 
four votes. So it seems to me that the 
question is squarely formed: What did 
the Senate mean when it voted both 
ways? Now I would like to give them 
an opportunity without other amend- 
ments around to see if they really in- 
tended their vote for the Rudman 
amendment. 

I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS 
Chair. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Will the Senator 
yield for a brief comment? 

Mr. DOMENICL. I yield to the Sena- 
tor. 
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Mr. RUDMAN. I just want to say to 
the Senator from Maryland two other 
things about the amendment that 
should be called to the attention of 
the Senate. 

No. 1, the amount for the math and 
science initiative contained in the Hol- 
lings amendment is identical in my 
amendment. Second, language which 
would have funded $200 million has 
been eliminated. Thus, the actual net 
impact financially of my amendment 
is not $400 million but $600 million. 

Mr. HOLLINGS addressed 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield time to the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, you 
can see why the budget is not balanced 
with that dialog. The Senator is saying 
that my amendment is just being con- 
formed. We voted very positively on 
two occasions, even calling the Vice 
President to the Chamber—it must be 
a very serious treatment of this par- 
ticular matter—and we still prevailed. 

So under that premise, I think the 
votes are fairly well established that 
Senators feel this is a good amend- 
ment. We voted twice on it, once yes- 
terday and once this morning, with ev- 
erybody being worked over, and the 
Vice President being called to the 
Chamber. To say we are just conform- 
ing to what we did, obviously the 
Rudman amendment was just to put 
in a part but it was not enough. A ma- 
jority of the Senate now feels very 
positive we should move forward and 
put a total of $1.5 billion add-on into 
some 17 different educational pro- 
grams. 

On that premise, Mr. President, I 
move to table the Domenici amend- 
ment and ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Until time 
has been used or yielded back, the 
motion to table is not in order. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield back my 
time. 

Mr. CHILES. I yield back all of our 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to 
table the Domenici amendment. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Kasten), the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Marutas), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McCuure), and the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. MURKOWSKI) are 
necessarily absent. 
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I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) and the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. MurkowskI1) would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECON- 
cINI), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dixon), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. GLENN), the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON), and the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Dixon), and the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON) would each vote “yea.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 43, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 77 Leg. 
YEAS—45 


Dodd 

Exon 

Ford 

Hart 
Heflin 
Hollings 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 

Long 
Matsunaga 


NAYS—43 


Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heinz 
Humphrey 
Kassebaum 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
Nickles 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Quayle 


NOT VOTING—12 


Hatfield Kennedy 
Helms Mathias 
Huddleston McClure 
Kasten Murkowski 


So the motion to lay on the table 
amendment No. 1239 was agreed to. 


Andrews 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nunn 

Pell 

Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Tsongas 


Abdnor 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
East 

Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 


Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


DeConcini 
Dixon 
Eagleton 
Glenn 


AMENDMENT 1240 


(Purpose: to increase the budget ceilings to 
allow increased funding for elementary 
and secondary education programs and 
student financial assistance) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which 
I ask the clerk to state and after he 
states the amendment I wish to make 
a statement on that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


The 
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The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HoLLINGs) for himself, Mr. STAFFORD, and 
Mr. BRADLEY proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1240. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, line 13, strike the number and 
insert 8910.700. 000,000“. 

On page 3. line 14, strike the number and 
insert 893.175.000.000“. 

On page 3. line 15, strike the number and 
insert 81.049.500. 000“. 

On page 3. line 19, strike the number and 
insert 8850,050, 000,000“. 

On page 3, line 20, strike the number and 
insert 8911. 275,000,000“. 

On page 3. line 21. strike the number and 
insert 8965,000, 000, 000“. 

On page 4. line 1. strike the number and 
insert 8163.550, 000.000“. 

On page 4, line 2, strike the number and 
insert ‘‘$148,000,000,000". 

On page 4, line 3, strike the number and 
insert 8134. 200.000.000“. 

On page 4. line 7. strike the number and 
insert 81.591.350. 000,000“. 

On page 4, line 8. strike the number and 
insert 81.790.000. 000.000“. 

On page 4, line 9, strike the number and 
insert 81.980. 200.000.000“. 

Cn page 4, line 14, strike the number and 
insert “$207,450,000,000". 

On page 4, line 15, strike the number and 
insert **$198,700,000,000"’. 

On page 4, line 16, strike the number and 
insert ‘$191,800,000,000". 

On page 16, line 4, strike the number and 
insert 831.800.000.000“. 

On page 16. line 5, strike the number and 
insert 827.250.000, 000“. 

On page 16. line 11. strike the number and 
insert 828.500, 000.000“. 

On page 16, line 12, strike the number and 
insert 828,400, 000,000“. 

On page 16, line 18, strike the number and 
insert 828.500.000.000“. 

On page 16, line 19, strike the number and 
insert 828.300.000.000“. 

(The names of the following Sena- 
tors were added as cosponsors: Mr. 
PELL, Mr. D'Amato, Mr. BOSCHWITZ, 
and Mr. HUDDLESTON.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, 
after consulting with colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle, on behalf of 
Senators STAFFORD, ANDREWS, BRAD- 
LEY, myself and others who have been 
working on this, I propose this amend- 
ment. We have had three votes at the 
$1.5 billion figure; however, we must 
work our way out of this situation be- 
cause we know a determined minority 
can stretch out this matter. We think 
the better part of judgment at this 
particular moment is to go ahead and 
present a perfecting amendment to 
the resolution itself at the $1 billion 
add-on rather than the $1.5 billion for 
the some 17 programs which would 
bring the budget resolution up to $15.9 
billion rather than the $16.4 billion. 

I do not think we need any further 
discussion unless there are further 
questions. 
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I yield to the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, Senator STAFFORD. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the distinguished Senator 
yielding to me. I agree with what he 
has said. 

We debated this at length yesterday. 
It seems to me that at $1 billion in- 
stead of $1.5 billion we have made a 
very substantial concession of the re- 
alities of the budget situation the 
country is in and that at the $1 billion 
figure we will be able to accomplish 
two-thirds of the total program of ad- 
ditional help in many very important 
areas of education that we were tar- 
geting the money toward yesterday, 
including chapter 1 of elementary, sec- 
ondary education, the disadvantaged 
children, the handicapped children, 
and at the college level programs and 
college work study and student educa- 
tion opportunity grants, all designed 
to help disadvantaged young people of 
this country have an equal opportuni- 
ty for education. 

I hope that at this figure the Senate 
will be prepared to vote affirmatively 
on the proposal. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am not 
sure because I have not had a chance 
to look at the amendment. Could I in- 
quire, is the amendment now offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina 
to the resolution or to the Hollings 
amendment? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. It is to the resolu- 
tion. My intention would be if we 
could adopt this particular amend- 
ment I would vitiate the rolleall and 
withdraw the other amendment. I 
could not perfect my own. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I am not sure. Let me 
make sure. Did I understand the Chair 
to say the Senator is correct saying he 
could not perfect his own amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. But 
the Senator is correct that it is an 
amendment to the resolution. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

Now let me point out to the Senate 
that I have absolutely no doubt that 
the Senator from South Carolina will 
do precisely what he says, but let me 
suggest that if we go that route we are 
going to end up in the same place we 
were before and we are going to have 
two inconsistent amendments adopted, 
assuming this amendment is adopted. 
We are precisely where we were with 
Rudman. We will have one amend- 
ment adopted at $1 billion and an- 
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other amendment adopted at $1.5 bil- 
lion or pending. 

Mr. President, what I hope is that 
the Senator from South Carolina, if 
he wants to do this, would go ahead 
and amend his own amendment. I be- 
lieve the Chair will rule that he can do 
that and I believe he would not have 
an objection on this side to him doing 
that if he wishes. 

But I point out that after we have 
this vote it still will not be dispositive 
of the issue unless that is done. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on 
that premise that we have, as if the 
Senator came in with a pocketful of 
amendments, and that is the one we 
had, I ask that the amendment be to 
my own amendment. That is exactly 
what I am trying to do. I ask that my 
amendment be withdrawn and submit- 
ted as a perfecting amendment to the 
pending Hollings amendment so there 
is no doubt about it, if I could ask 
unanimous consent to do that. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. The Senator 
does not need unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I ask it anyway so 
there is no doubt about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor may modify his amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But the 
modification should be sent to the 
desk. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, it should not 
take but only a moment to do that. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right. 

Mr. BAKER. If the Senator will do 
it, and the minority leader will not dis- 
agree, I will ask unanimous consent 
that we may now have a quorum call 
with the time charged equally to both 
sides. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the minority leader yield for a ques- 
tion before he does that? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. He is the majority 
leader. 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. SARBANES. What is the parlia- 
mentary situation that the minority 
leader—I mean the majority leader is 
to approve? 

Mr. BAKER. He has a mind set. 

Mr. SARBANES. I recovered from 
the past; it is a hope for the future. 

Mr. BAKER. But a vain hope, I 
assure the Senator. 

We tried it and liked it. 

Mr. President, the situation is that if 
we are going to do this and if it is 
going to pass, and I would not be sur- 
prised if it does, why take two steps 
when we can do it in one for the 
reason if we adopt this amendment we 
still have two inconsistent amend- 
ments pending and then will have to 
reconcile them on some basis. 

I am making the suggestion that the 
Senator modify his amendment so 
that his perfecting amendment to the 
amendment can be dispositive of the 
whole issue. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. And mine would. 
The question has been asked would 
my amendment also eliminate the 
Rudman amendment and it would. 

Mr. BAKER. It would. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am working with 
Senator Starrorp’s staff. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. BAKER. If indeed the Senator 
from South Carolina modifies his 
amendment and it is adopted as a per- 
fecting amendment to his amendment 
would it supersede the Rudman 
amendment which has already been 
adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not at that 
point. The Hollings amendment as 
amended would then have to be adopt- 
ed. 

Mr. BAKER. If adopted in that form 
it would supersede the Rudman 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If adopted 
in that form it would supersede. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I now 
renew my request that it may be in 
order for me to suggest the absence of 
a quorum for a brief time and the time 
thus consumed be charged equally 
against both sides. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, 
along with that request I am just 
trying to explain. As the Senator 
knows, it is a six-page amendment and 
there are about 47 different figures to 
change and the staff of the Budget 
Committee are checking those changes 
in order to make the modification the 
majority leader has suggested. We 
want to expedite consideration. That 
is the only reason for the delay. We 
are usually pretty quick. It does take 
that amount of time. So I join in the 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS addressed 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. As I understand, 
the Hollings amendment as an add-on 
is in and of itself separate from the $1 
billion amendment. If I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the $1.5 billion 
Hollings amendment, the amendment 
which is now pending, which is the 
pending question, the Hollings, Staf- 
ford and others, is for $1 billion, and if 
adopted it would supersede or take the 
place of the Rudman amendment, is 
that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. On that basis, 
then, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the Hollings amendment for 
$1.5 billion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Amend- 
ment No. 1237 that is, and, if there is 
no objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. STAFFORD) and the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
BRADLEY) be added as cosponsors to 
this pending amendment—the $1 bil- 
lion add-on to the educational func- 
tion, and the distinguished Senator 
from Montana (Mr. MELCHER). The 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon) and I will have a colloquy. 

Also, to add as cosponsors the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Forp), the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the dis- 
tinguished leader (Mr. BYRD), the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. SaRBANES), and the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG). 

Does the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico wish to cospon- 
sor this amendment? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am not a cospon- 
sor at this moment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I want to 
have a brief discussion with Senator 
HoLLINGS and Senator STAFFORD con- 
cerning the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, which was 
agreed to, with regard to the impact 
aid. I would like to ask the question if 
that colloquy previously agreed to has 
the same intent and effect on the 
amendment now being offered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That would be the 
understanding of the Senator from 
Vermont, also. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Michi- 
gan, Mr. RIEGLE, be added as a cospon- 
sor, and the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware, Mr. BIDEN. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Simpson). Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back my re- 
maining time. 

I will withhold that. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
have had a number of inquiries about 
impact aid. Let me see if I can state 
what I understand about the present 
Hollings amendment which has basi- 
cally been reduced from his previous 
amendment by a half billion dollars in 
1984. 
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I know that the distinguished Sena- 
tor, the prime sponsor of this measure, 
when he is offering it at $1 billion and 
previous to that when he was offering 
it at $1.5 billion, spoke of what he 
thought the amendment would do in 
the appropriation process for educa- 
tion. 

In the budget process, it is clearly up 
to the appropriators to utilize both 
the budget authority and the outlay 
projections as they see fit within the 
appropriations process. 

As I understand it, if the Rudman 
$400 million add-on would have added 
money to impact aid, certainly the $1 
billion program adds to impact aid. It 
is strictly a question of whether the 
appropriators see fit to use more 
budget authority for impact aid or not. 

In other words, despite the fact that 
that the sponsor of an amendment in- 
dicate what the budget authority con- 
tained in the amendment will be used 
for, it is the appropriators who actual- 
ly decide exactly how they are going 
to appropriate it in the educational 
field. Is that not correct? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee is not in the 
Chamber at the moment. He has been 
talking with the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota, Senator ABDNOR, 
about that. 

Mr. PRESSLER. If the Senator will 
yield, I am very concerned about 
impact aid funding. We have 50 school 
districts which currently receive 
impact aid. One of the districts most 
severely hit is the Douglas School Dis- 
trict which serves the Ellsworth Air 
Force base. All the teachers at this 
school have been given termination 
notices. The survival of this school is 
at stake. There is also an additional 
forward funding problem. I would be 
prepared to support this amendment, 
if we are sure we are taking care of as- 
sumptions for impact aid, especially 
for heavily impacted school districts. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I assure 
my friend from South Dakota that I 
think the chairman of the committee 
of jurisdiction, with the cosponsors of 
the amendment, will very fairly con- 
sider this matter. I have been working 
closely with him on it. I believe the 
matter has been resolved as best it can 
be. With the fact that we are still 
under a first concurrent budget resolu- 
tion nothing can be guaranteed. But 
the intent of the principal sponsor is 
very clear. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. I have given my as- 
surances to Senator PRESsLER that I 
will certainly sit down in the matter of 
the appropriations process and give 
consideration to the matters raised 
here. Make no mistake about it, this is 
only the opening skirmish of future 
battles which lie ahead. I have a com- 
plete understanding of what the Sena- 
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tor from South Dakota is trying to 
achieve and have given my personal 
assurance. 

STATEMENTS DELIVERED OR SUBMITTED ON 

HOLLINGS AMENDMENT 

è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I 
support this compromise which would 
add $1 billion to the education func- 
tion. As a cosponsor of the Hollings- 
Stafford amendment, I feel it is essen- 
tial that we increase funding for edu- 
cation. 

Last week, the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education transmit- 
ted its report to the Secretary of Edu- 
cation on the quality of education in 
America. The title of the report, “A 
Nation at Risk,“ does not leave one 
with the sense that all is well with the 
state of education in our country. I 
will not restate all of the educational 
dimensions of risk which the Commis- 
sion found to reach its conclusions; 
however, some bear mention. 

About 13 percent of all 17 year olds 
in the United States can be considered 
functionally illiterate and functional 
illiteracy among minority youth may 
range as high as 40 percent. Some 23 
million American adults are function- 
ally illiterate. International compari- 
sons of student achievement demon- 
strated that on 19 academic tests 
American students were never first or 
second, and compared with other in- 
dustrialized nations, were last 7 times. 

Perhaps the most cogent reason for 
the compromise which we are now ad- 
vocating lies in the Commission's find- 
ing that business and military leaders 
are required to spend millions of dol- 
lars on costly remedial education and 
training programs in basic skills such 
as reading and writing. The Commis- 
sion reports, for example, that one- 
quarter of the Department of the 
Navy's recent recruits cannot read at 
the ninth grade level, the minimum 
needed to understand written safety 
instructions. 

I might also mention, Mr. President, 
that the National Task Force on Edu- 
cation for Economic Growth, a group 
of Governors, corporate leaders and 
other prominent figures, also found 
that the United States simply must 
address its educational deficienies. 

Mr. President, as a nation we must 
understand that we will end up paying 
in the long run the cost of educational 
neglect. Education is an investment, 
not an expense. The key to the 
strength of our national defense, econ- 
omy, and political institutions is an 
educated people. 

Our future prosperity hinges in 
large measure on our competitive edge 
in international commerce. We have 
already seen this edge eroded in cer- 
tain key industries—most notably 
autos and steel. Now our leadership in 
the high tech industries—especially 
computers—is quickly slipping away. 
We simply cannot expect to compete 
successfully in the international arena 
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unless we are willing to make the in- 
vestment in education which is essen- 
tial to economic success in the world 
today. 

Likewise, our very security as a free 
people depends mightily on the qual- 
ity of American education. Perhaps 
our best defense is an educated citizen- 
ry. In today’s high-tech military all of 
the sophisticated hardware means 
nothing without educated personnel to 
operate it. And without an educated 
American public, the national consen- 
sus upon which our dedication to the 
defense of freedom rests could be se- 
verely eroded. 

Mr. President, if we are to success- 
fully meet the educational challenges 
of the future, the Federal Government 
must continue its effective partnership 
with the States and local education 
agencies. We must continue to support 
important elementary and secondary 
programs, such as the chapter 1 pro- 
gram which assists economically disad- 
vantaged children, if we hope to ad- 
dress the Commission’s concerns. 

With respect to higher education, it 
is essential that there be a real Feder- 
al commitment, particularly to those 
lower- and middle-income students 
who wish to pursue a higher educa- 
tion. Educational choice has been the 
cornerstone of American higher educa- 
tion. The system of private and public 
universities has greatly benefited this 
Nation. If we do not continue our com- 
mitment to higher education and vital 
student financial assistance programs, 
we will move toward a situation where 
only the rich can afford many of the 
colleges and universities of this coun- 
try. 

Mr. President, the compromise we 
are considering will add $1 billion for 
elementary and secondary education 
programs and important student fi- 
nancial aid programs such as the Pell 
grant program and the supplemental 
educational opportunity grant pro- 
gram. The $1 billion investment we are 
making today will be repaid many 
times over in terms of increased pro- 
ductivity from our citizens and a more 
secure defense. I urge its adoption. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I will 
support the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS). This amend- 
ment, by adding $1 billion to the fiscal 
year 1984 first concurrent budget reso- 
lution for education programs, ad- 
dresses a most critical need. 


Just a little more than 1 week ago, 
the National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education, appointed by Sec- 
retary of Education Terrel Bell, re- 
ported to the Nation on the state of 
education in this country. The title of 
their report alone is revealing— A 
Nation at Risk: The Imperative for 
Educational Reform.” 
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Among the Commission’s findings: 

International comparisons of stu- 
dent achievement, completed a decade 
ago, reveal that on 19 academic tests 
American students were never first or 
second and, in comparison with other 
industrialized nations, were last seven 
times. 

Some 23 million American adults are 
functionally illiterate by the simplest 
tests of everyday reading, writing, and 
comprehension. 

About 13 percent of all 17-year-olds 
in the United States can be considered 
functionally illiterate. Functional illit- 
eracy among minority youth may run 
as high as 40 percent. 

Average achievement of high school 
students on most standardized tests is 
now lower than 26 years ago when 
Sputnik was launched. 

Over half the population of gifted 
students do not match their tested 
ability with comparable achievement 
in school. 

The College Board’s Scholastic Apti- 
tude Tests (SAT) demonstrate a virtu- 
ally unbroken decline from 1963 to 
1980. Average verbal scores fell over 50 
points and average mathematics scores 
dropped nearly 40 points. 

College Board achievement tests also 
reveal consistent declines in recent 
years in such subjects as physics and 
English. 

Both the number and proportion of 
students demonstrating superior 
achievement on the SAT’s—that is, 
those with scores of 650 or higher— 
have also dramatically declined. 

Many 17-year-olds do not possess the 
“higher order“ intellectual skills we 
should expect of them. Nearly 40 per- 
cent cannot draw inferences from writ- 
ten material; only one-fifth can write a 
persuasive essay; and only one-third 
can solve a mathematics problem re- 
quiring several steps. 

There was a steady decline in science 
achievement scores of U.S. 17-year- 
olds as measured by national assess- 
ments of science in 1969, 1973, and 
1977. 

Between 1975 and 1980, remedial 
mathematics courses in public 4-year 
colleges increased by 72 percent and 
now constitute one-quarter of all 
mathematics courses taught in those 
institutions. 

Average tested achievement of stu- 
dents graduating from college is also 
lower. 

Business and military leaders com- 
plain that they are required to spend 
millions of dollars on costly remedial 
education and training programs in 
such basic skills as reading, writing, 
spelling, and computation. The De- 
partment of the Navy, for example, re- 
ported to the Commission that one- 
quarter of its recent recruits cannot 
read at the ninth grade level, the mini- 
mum needed simply to understand 
written safety instructions. Without 
remedial work they cannot even begin, 
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much less complete, the sophisticated 
training essential in much of the 
modern military. 

Mr. President, the Commission goes 
on to make several recommendations 
to improve our education system and I 
commend the report to all of my col- 
leagues who have not yet had the op- 
portunity to review it. 

One thing is absolutely clear from 
the report—we need to improve the 
status of education in our country and 
in order to do so we must keep strong 
our commitment to education pro- 
grams at all levels. That is why I sup- 
port the pending amendment and urge 
my colleagues to do so as well. 

The amendment will add $1 billion 
to all education programs, including 
chapter I for disadvantaged children, 
Education for All Handicapped Chil- 
dren Act, vocational education, Pell 
grants, college work study, supplemen- 
tal educational opportunity grants and 
the trip programs, among others. The 
amendment also allows funds for the 
adoption of the new mathematics and 
science education initiative, which is 
currently being considered by the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee. 

Mr. President, these additional 
funds represent an important invest- 
ment, an investment in human capital 
that will reap rewards for years and 
years to come. It will also signal to 
other nations that we in America 
intend to strengthen and improve our 
educational programs and reverse the 
decline cited by the Commission on 
Excellence. For these reasons, I urge 
my colleagues to join me in voting for 
the Hollings amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. DENTON), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Har- 
FIELD), the Senator from North Caroli- 
na (Mr. HELMS), the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Kasten), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Matuias), the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. McC.iure), and the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. MurKow- 
SKI) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) would vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marutias) is paired 
with the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
MURKOWSKI). If present and voting, 
the Senator from Maryland would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECon- 
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CINI), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Drxon), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. GLENN), the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON), and the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Drxon), the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), and the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON) 
would each vote yea.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HECHT). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 32, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 78 Leg.! 
YEAS—55 
Exon 
Ford 
Hart 
Hawkins 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Hollings 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 
Long 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
NAYS—32 

Hatch 
Hecht 
Humphrey 
Kassebaum 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
Nickles 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 

NOT VOTING—13 
Hatfield Mathias 
Helms McClure 
Huddleston Murkowski 

Eagleton Kasten 

Glenn Kennedy 


So the amendment (No. 1240) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Andrews 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Dodd 


Moynihan 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 

Percy 
Pressler 


Stafford 
Stennis 
Tsongas 
Weicker 
Zorinsky 


Abdnor 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
East 

Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 


Rudman 
Simpson 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Wilson 


DeConcini 
Denton 
Dixon 


SENATE SCHEDULE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask the 
distinguished majority leader to 
inform the Senate, as best he can, as 
to what the program is for the remain- 
der of the day, and to see if there is 
any possibility of sequencing amend- 
ments as we look into Monday. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 

Mr. President, the minority leader 
and I have discussed this unofficially, 
meaning off the floor—not on the 
record—and I must say that it appears 
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that, once again, forces beyond the 
control of the leadership are sort of 
dictating the circumstances. It appears 
that a lot of Senators are going to 
leave, for fully legitimate and under- 
standable reasons and laudable pur- 
poses. Nonetheless, it appears that 
there is a great danger that nobody 
will be here pretty soon but me and 
the minority leader. 

I hope we can continue with the 
present sequence of events today or, in 
the alternative, that at least we get 
credit for it. I think if we get a couple 
of more votes in today, we are going to 
be flying. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Did the Senator 
say flying“? 

Mr. BAKER. I am afraid that they 
will fly after that. 

Mr. President, answering seriously 
my friend the minority leader, I hope 
we can go until midafternoon—say, 
about 3 p.m.—have a couple of more 
votes, maybe a Republican and a 
Democratic vote, alternating them as 
we are; and at 3 p.m. we might have a 
little time for general debate, and then 
go out. 

Mr. BYRD. I wonder if the majority 
leader would be interested in trying to 
put some amendments in sequence at 
this point. 

Mr. BAKER. I will be glad to do 
that. 

Mr. President, I wonder if I could 
impose on the chairman of the Budget 
Committee to meet with his counter- 
part and make a recommendation in 
that respect. I would like to sequence 
amendments if we can. 

I might also say that there is some 
possibility that the chairman of the 
committee might want to lay down a 
substitute today, before we go out. I 
would not expect a vote on that today. 

Mr. BYRD. We have some Senators 
who wish to call up amendments—Mr. 
Nunn, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. Pryor. 

Mr. PRYOR. To be called up today? 

Mr. BYRD. The majority leader in- 
dicated a willingness to have one or 
two more votes today. He has also in- 
dicated, for understandable reasons, 
that the Senate probably will not op- 
erate beyond midafternoon, if that 
long. 

At least, if we could get a sequence 
built up so that Senators would know 
that their amendments are going to be 
called up, I think it would be profita- 
ble for the majority leader as well as 
the managers to know that. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if the 
minority leader will yield to me, I 
hope there might be an amendment 
we can call up now; and while that is 
being debated, maybe the two manag- 
ers can work out a sequence for today 
and Monday. 

Mr. BYRD. That would be fine. Mr. 
Bradley is ready. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I am prepared to 
offer my amendment at any time. 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, with 
that suggestion, I will yield the floor, 
and the two managers can take over. 
In a few moments, if they will give us 
their advice on that, I will have a col- 
loquy with the minority leader, to see 
if he is agreeable as to the future plan. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey has a sense- 
of-the-Senate proposal. We have not 
seen it, so I am not yet prepared to say 
we are ready to proceed. 

Senator DANFORTH would like to 
engage in a colloquy which will take a 
couple of minutes, while we look at 
this amendment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, and I request that the 
time be charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
understand the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey, Senator BRADLEY, 
has an amendment he desires to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recog- 
nized. 


AMENDMENT 1241 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Con- 
gress with respect to world economic re- 
covery) 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Brap- 


LEY) proposes an amendment numbered 
1241. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the concurrent resolution 
add the following: 

Sec. 7. It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) world economic recovery is being re- 
tarded by high United States interest rates 
and by inconsistent macroeconomic policies 
among the major developed countries; and 

(2) in order to restore economic growth 
and full employment at the earliest possible 
date, the President and the Secretary of 
Treasury, in consultation with their coun- 
terparts in the other major industrial coun- 
tries at the Williamsburg Economic Summit 
and in followup deliberations, should pursue 
a coordinated economic expansion to ensure 
a worldwide economic recovery. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
world economy is at a very critical 
juncture. I rise today to encourage the 
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administration to take a leadership 
role at the Williamsburg summit by 
agreeing to a coordinated economic ex- 
pansion in order to avert the possibili- 
ty of economic collapse and to return 
the world economy to growth and high 
levels of employment at the earliest 
possible date. 

The worldwide recession has become 
the dominant political issue in most 
countries and its effects are now spill- 
ing over to international political rela- 
tions in ways which have not been 
seen since the 1930's. Increasing pro- 
tectionism is the most visible sign but 
the strains are also being felt through- 
out the international financial system. 

The specter of default hangs over 
the financial system because the de- 
veloping countries incurred large debts 
in recent years which, even in normal 
times, they find it difficult to repay. 
The private banking system overex- 
tended itself in making loans to many 
developing countries. Now the global 
recession and increasing protectionism 
are making it extremely difficult for 
many of these countries to service 
their debts and major banks are faced 
with mounting nonperforming assets. 
Unless the world economy gets going 
again, the threat of a financial col- 
lapse remains alive. 

Unfortunately, most industrial coun- 
tries are framing their solutions to the 
global recession in a national context 
that overlooks the international di- 
mension to the problem. Most indus- 
trial countries are still adopting aus- 
terity measures to fight yesterday’s 
battle—the battle against inflation. As 
a result, the world is faced with a 
“paradox of austerity” similar to the 
“paradox of the thrift’ we all learned 
about in introductory economics. If ev- 
eryone is adopting austerity measures, 
where will the growth stimulus come 
from? If we continue to pursue these 
inconsistent macroeconomic policies, 
we run the risk of a repeat of the trag- 
edy of the 193078. 

The severity and duration of the 
Great Depression of the 1930’s were 
increased precisely because countries 
failed to join in an effort to solve 
problems at a world level. Global re- 
covery will not spontaneously occur. 
And it will come only slowly, if at all, 
if we each pursue independent 
macroeconomic policies. The best, 
fastest, and perhaps only way out of 
the current recession is if the major 
countries collectively agree to a coordi- 
nated macroeconomic expansion. 

To date, the administration’s ap- 
proach has been for each country to 
put its own house in order and to 
ignore the uniquely international di- 
mensions of the economic problems we 
face. Certainly a recovery in this coun- 
try will help, but by itself it will not be 
sufficient. Furthermore, there are 
great risks in the recovery. Real inter- 
est rates in this country are at a 
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record high level for any post-World 
War II recovery. In the previous 35 
years, when real interest rates hit 5 
percent short term or 8 percent long 
term, as they are now, it was a signal 
that a period of expansion was coming 
to an end. 

In no previous recovery have we had 
an overvalued dollar and such de- 
pressed economic conditions overseas. 
The dollar is overvalued by at least 20 
percent vis-a-vis the Japanese yen. 
That means that U.S. producers are at 
a 20-percent disadvantage when they 
compete with Japanese firms. 

Europe is suffering through its 
worst recession in the post war period 
and the forecasts are for sluggish 
growth and rising unemployment 
through the first half of 1984. Unem- 
ployment in Europe has increased 
every year since 1973 and it is expect- 
ed to go almost to 11 percent next 
year. 

The developing countries with rapid- 
ly expanding markets had been the 
major source of growth in recent 
years, but they have also ceased to 
grow. The recession in the industrial 
world has caused primary commodity 
prices to collapse and, combined with 
the high interest rates on their over- 
seas debt, many developing countries 
now have debt-service ratios of greater 
than 100 percent. That means they 
have to pay more to service their out- 
standing debt than they are earning 
from exporting and consequently 
those countries have little or no 
money left over to buy our exports. 

In 1982, our exports to the six larg- 
est developing countries fell by 30 per- 
cent. In Mexico alone, the drop in ex- 
ports was over $8 billion. Using the 
rule of thumb that each billion dollars 
of exports is equivalent to 24,000 jobs 
in this country, we lost almost 200,000 
jobs because of the drop in our ex- 
ports to Mexico alone. 

This highlights an important point: 
the importance of exports to our econ- 
omy. Over 22 percent of our final ship- 
ments are now exported. One out of 
five jobs in manufacturing is related to 
exports and four out of every five new 
jobs created is in the export sector. 
However, this process was reversed in 
the past 2 years. Between the first 
quarter of 1981 and the fourth quarter 
of 1982, U.S. exports declined by 19 
percent in real terms. During that 
same period real GNP contracted by 
2.2 percent. It has been estimated that 
three-quarters of this decline in 
growth was due to the deterioration in 
our international trade position and 
that the deterioration has added over 
2 percentage points to our unemploy- 
ment rate or over 2 million workers. 

A global recovery and expansion 
could reverse those figures but only if 
most countries are expanding. Unfor- 
tunately, the OECD currently fore- 
casts that recovery will be weak where 
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it occurs and that most countries will 
continue to slump. 

The final risk in the recovery is the 
international debt crisis. Some observ- 
ers have become complacent after the 
first round of debt reschedulings most 
notably for Mexico, Brazil, and Argen- 
tina. Their complacency, however, is 
based upon optimistic growth fore- 
casts for the industrial world. If those 
forecasts prove inaccurate, well-quali- 
fied observers, such as Rimmer de 
Vries of Morgan Guaranty have cau- 
tioned that more reschedulings will be 
needed and the risk of financial col- 
lapse looms larger. 

The recovery could be aborted even 
if a collapse did not occur. For exam- 
ple, if it becomes widely perceived that 
a collapse is likely, interest rates on 
new extensions of credit will rise and, 
in a tiering effect the recovery would 
be choked off. 

Even with recovery, problems lie 
ahead unless it is a rapid recovery, be- 
cause it is likely that new extensions 
of credit of as much as $3 billion will 
be necessary for Brazil by the end of 
the summer. In an expanding world 
economy, such an extension would not 
be a cause for concern, but in the cur- 
rent uncertain environment, such ex- 
tensions are more difficult to accom- 
plish. Confidence is a scarce commodi- 
ty in the world today. 

The world economy is suffering from 
a paralysis of policy. What is more, 
the policies being pursued in many 
countries are counterproductive when 
they collide on a global level. With 
most major industrial economies pur- 
suing austere macroeconomic policies 
and with the IMF imposing austere 
conditions on debt-ridden developing 
countries, we are faced with a para- 
dox of austerity.“ Where will the 
growth stimulus come from? 

The slow and uncertain recovery in 
the United States will not be sufficient 
to pull the world economy out of this 
recession. A coordinated expansion is 
needed. Such an expansion was advo- 
cated last fall by 26 economists from 
14 different countries in a document 
entitled Promoting World Recovery” 
released under the auspices of the In- 
stitute for International Economics 
here. The head of the institute, Fred 
Bergsten, and Nobel Laureate Larry 
Klein of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia spelled out the form of such a co- 
ordinated expansion and estimated its 
impact in the April 23 issue of The 
Economist. 

Their proposal for promoting world- 
wide recovery stressed three central 
themes: First, the adoption of new ex- 
pansionary measures by five of the 
major countries—the United States, 
Japan, West Germany, the United 
Kingdom, Canada—and some of the 
smaller nations in a position to do so, 
in the light of their sharp reductions 
in inflation and viable external posi- 
tions; second, tailoring of these meas- 
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ures to minimize the risk of rekindling 
inflationary concerns; and third, inter- 
national coordination among the na- 
tional measures, both in their thrust 
and in policy composition. 

The most important policy step is to 
reduce interest rates by at least 2 per- 
centage points in this country. This re- 
quires large cuts in the outyear budget 
deficits which we are attempting to do 
here, and the maintenance of substan- 
tial growth in the money supply for a 
further temporary period before drop- 
ping back to lower rates for the longer 
run. Other countries should then 
match our interest rate cuts, fully or 
partially. 

On fiscal policy, Japan, West Ger- 
many, and the United Kingdom are all 
in a position to expand. In Germany 
and Japan, this is possible because of 
high savings rates and the large cycli- 
cal component of their current budget 
deficits. In Britain, fiscal reexpansion 
would be a reaction to the excessive 
tightening which occurred during 
1980-82. 

Bergsten and Klein estimated the 
impact of such a program using 
Project LINK, a model of the world 
economy maintained at the University 
of Pennsylvania which provides a con- 
sistently interrelated system of exist- 
ing macroeconomic models from 18 
OECD countries, eight centrally 
planned economies and four regional 
groupings of developing countries. 

The specific American policy 
changes they assumed included a re- 
duction of almost $100 billion in the 
budget deficit by 1986 and growth of 
Mi through 1983 at the pace of the 
last 6 months, dropping to 5-6 percent 
thereafter. The resulting decline of 2 
percentage points in U.S. short-term 
interest rates is matched by Britain's 
and Canada’s, with rates in other 
OECD countries dropping by smaller 
amounts. They assumed a fiscal ex- 
pansion in Japan, Germany, and Brit- 
ain equal to 2% percent of present real 
Government spending. 

If these changes were made, the 
level of economic activity in 1986 
would rise from where it would other- 
wise be, by 2% to 3 percent in the 
United States and Germany; by 1% to 
2 percent in Canada, Japan, and Italy; 
and by one-half to 2 percent in France 
and Britain. 

Unemployment rates would drop 
sharply over the 3-year period in this 
country—1.7 percentage points, or 
about 2 million workers—and signifi- 
cantly in most of the other countries 
as well. 

Annual growth rates would rise by 
one-half to 1 percent in most of the 
major countries in most years up to 
1986. Overall OECD growth is pushed 
above 3 percent, about the maximum 
one could envisage without policy 
changes—a critical threshold in terms 
of reducing unemployment and stimu- 
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lating enough trade expansion to 
handle the debt and protection prob- 
lems. About 60 percent of the impetus 
comes from the reduction in interest 
rates, about 40 percent from the direct 
impact of fiscal expansion. 

Moreover, world trade is stimulated 
substantially more than OECD 
growth—over twice as much during 
1983-85. This provides an important 
spur to exports from the developing 
countries, enabling them to expand 
their foreign exchange earnings and 
thus become better able to service 
their debt. The decline in interest 
rates reduces the cost of their debt 
service, so the program should help 
considerably to limit the risk of re- 
newed financial crises. 

Although models and forecasts are 
subject to margins of error, the direc- 
tion of change—higher growth and 
employment and expanded trade—is 
certain. Working together in a consist- 
ent fashion to expand individual na- 
tional economies would produce re- 
sults superior to inaction because the 
recession and the debt problems we 
face are fundamentally international 
problems. 

Although it has taken the adminis- 
tration 2 years to understand the error 
of their ways, maybe a change is at 
hand. Speaking at the annual meeting 
of the Asian Development Bank this 
week, Secretary Regan said: 

No single nation can be the engine for 
world recovery. To the contrary, the current 
economic situation requires that all indus- 
trialized nations work together (to)... the 
common goal of solid non-inflationary eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Furthermore, Secretary Regan 
seems to have come around to agree 
that unemployment is now the No. 1 
priority: 

The inflationary fires that were troubling 
us so much at Ottawa (the site of the 1981 
summit) and Versailles (1982) seem to have 
subsided,” now the problem facing not only 
the industrialized, indeed most nations of 
the world.. . . (is) high employment. . it 
is something that we all have to come to 
grips with. 

And yet, I am troubled by the less 
cooperative attitude expressed in 
other quarters of the administration. 
Apparently working together” means 
different things to different people. 
According to preparatory documents 
for the summit, the U.S. objective on 
economic policy is to reach an agree- 
ment that world economic recovery de- 
pends on each country establishing 
the domestic conditions for sustain- 
able, noninflationary growth, not on 
an international blueprint of expan- 
sionary action. 

Such an approach sounds reminis- 
cent of the monetarist ideology that 
the administration has been preaching 
in international meetings over the 
past 2 years. The time for ideology has 
passed. There are no simple answers. 
The world economy is foundering. Al- 
though the United States can no 
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longer lead the world out of the reces- 
sion on its own, we can take a leader- 
ship position at Williamsburg and 
agree to a coordinated expansion. 

Collectively, through consultation, 
cooperation and coordination, high 
rates of economic growth and employ- 
ment can be restored to the world 
economy. But this will require the 
major countries to pull together as 
never before and this cannot be done 
without U.S. acceptance of the need to 
pursue a coordinated expansion. 

This is what Helmut Schmidt has 
called the inevitable need for Ameri- 
can leadership in a recent article on 
global economic problems. He called 
for cooperative, multilateral expansion 
because the experience of France in 
the past 2 years shows the difficulty of 
trying to expand unilaterally in a de- 
pressed world economy. 

The dilemma is that everyone is 
looking to everyone else to expand, 
but all other countries are looking to 
us to take the lead. That is why, I urge 
the Senate to pass this amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
article by C. Fred Bergsten and Law- 
rence R. Klein. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

From the Economist, Apr. 23, 1983] 
THE NEED FOR A GLOBAL STRATEGY 
(By C. Fred Bergsten and Lawrence R. 
Klein) 

Four major problems continue to bedevil 
the world economy. Unemployment remains 
at record postwar levels and will decline 
very slowly even under the most optimistic 
of current recovery scenarios. The interna- 
tional debt crisis still looms over both the 
world’s banking system and the recovery 
itself. The world trading system continues 
to erode under a proliferation of new import 
barriers and export subsidies. Severe ex- 
change-rate misalignments persist, distort- 
ing economic structures and fostering pro- 
tectionist pressures particularly in the 
United States. 

In this sense, little has changed since 
Helmut Schmidt wrote so forcefully in The 
Economist on February 26th. There has 
been absolutely no response to his call for 
“a joint economic policy offensive” among 
the major countries or an assertion of 
American leadership to avoid the “great 
danger . . of slid[ing] into a long depres- 
sion.” 

Indeed, there seems even less inclination 
now than earlier to pursue such prescrip- 
tions. The modest signs of upturn in Amer- 
ica, West Germany and Britain have appar- 
ently shunted to the sidelines most initia- 
tives for new national measures to assure re- 
covery, let alone a coordinated international 
approach. The success of the emergency 
measures taken to cope with the first wave 
of the debt crisis seems to have fostered 
confidence that the worst is behind us on 
this account. All governments seem recon- 
ciled to, if not enthusiastic about, their ad 
hoc approach to each successive trade prob- 
lem (though each chips away a bit more at 
the open regime of the past). And America’s 
government, through Mr. Martin Feldstein, 
has now proclaimed that substantial dollar 
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overvaluation, the most extreme of the cur- 
rency problems, is desirable under current 
circumstances and may remain with us “for 
several years to come.” 


WHY THE MALAISE? 


There are four possible explanations for 
this state of affairs. One is that officials 
throughout the world genuinely believe 
that a sustained recovery will ensue on the 
basis of present circumstances and policies. 
The decline in the world price of oil, which 
might yet have some way to go, will certain- 
ly help. So for most of the world will the de- 
terioration in the current balance of pay- 
ments of the United States and the oil ex- 
porters, which taken together will approach 
a cumulative $150 billion between 1981 and 
1983. 

This view might be right, but the odds are 
heavily against it. Real interest rates 
remain quite high throughout the world 
and seem likely to stay there so long as 
American budget deficits continue to be 
large. It is extremely difficult to envisage a 
substantial recovery in private investment, 
and hence a sustainable recovery, in such 
circumstances. Even a pick-up in consumer 
demand will be sharply constrained by the 
high cost of credit. High interest rates will 
maintain heavy pressure on debtor coun- 
tries and firms, and could sustain the cur- 
rency misalignments for some time. There 
will be an inventory correction and a re- 
bound from the depths of late 1982, to be 
sure, but it is quite a gamble to extrapolate 
from there to a recovery which is strong 
enough to reduce unemployment signifi- 
cantly and provide a basis for resolving the 
problems of debt and protectionism. 

A second explanation is that authorities 
actually prefer a slow recovery, on the view 
that it might prove more sustainable and 
less likely to reignite inflation, to the more 
rapid expansion typical of post-recessionary 
periods. 

Again, such a view is understandable, but 
the risks are also acute. Growth of 3 percent 
or less would not even dent unemployment 
levels, and the problems of political stability 
suggested by both Mr. Henry Kissinger and 
the recent riots in Sao Paulo could be quick- 
ly upon us. The protectionism or debt crises 
might explode into trade wars or a wave of 
repudiations. Moreover, such events—or 
even the fact that the languid pace might 
stall out before achieving lasting momen- 
tum—could bring on the third leg of a 
“triple dip recession” or even the world de- 
pression feared by Helmut Schmidt. 

Third, there is a tendency throughout the 
world to rely heavily on recovery in the 
United States to lift everyone back to (at 
least modest) prosperity. Unfortunately, 
such a stategy is unlikely to work. In 1977- 
78, even a vigorous American recovery failed 
to impart significant growth to others. In 
the best of times, a 5 percent expansion of 
the American economy generates only a 1 
percent increase in the rest of the OECD. 
And there are reasons to doubt the strength 
and perhaps even the sustainability of 
America’s present recovery. One particular 
problem is the likely rise in the current 
overseas deficit in 1983 to at least $40 bil- 
lion, three times the previous record. In ad- 
dition to dampening the recovery, this will 
bring the strong possibility of new protec- 
tionist measures and limit still further this 
source of stimulus to the rest of the world. 

Fourth, authorities may take the view 
that there is nothing they can do anyway. 
Monetary policy has allegedly been immobi- 
lised; either increases or decreases in the 
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growth of the monetary aggregates are said 
to be likely to push interest rates upward. 
Everybody has “large” budget deficits; fur- 
ther fiscal stimulus is thus impossible“, but 
substantial cuts in those deficits would also 
be unwise because they would jeopardise 
the recovery. Incomes policies have been 
“discredited”. National pressures are said to 
be too great to permit new trade or currency 
initiatives at the international level. 
Concern over these constraints is under- 
standable, but it would be quite wrong to 
draw the conclusion that nothing can be 
done. Indeed, the effective crisis responses 
of the past eight months show once more 
that answers do exist to major problems 
confronting the world economy and that 
governments can move together to resolve 
them. The more ambitious efforts of earlier 
times, such as those adopted at the Bonn 
summit in 1978, support the same view. 


AN ALTERNATIVE PROPOSED 


In late 1982, the Institute for Internation- 
al Economics in Washington published a 
statement by 26 leading economists from 14 
countries, outlining a programme which 
could provide an effective response to cur- 
rent needs. The group included the authors, 
economists from different schools of 
thought such as Mr Rimmer de Vries of 
Morgan Guaranty and Mr Lester Thurow of 
MIT, and former cabinet ministers such as 
Mr Karl Schiller from Germany, Mr Saburo 
Okita from Japan and Mr Mario Simonsen 
from Brazil. Its report laid out a detailed 
programme, quite similar to the proposals 
made by Chancellor Schmidt in The Econo- 
mist, through which the major industrial 
countries, working together, could ensure a 
sustainable world recovery and resolve the 
global problems of debt, protection and cur- 
rency misalignments. 

These proposals stressed three central 
themes: (a) the adoption of New expansion- 
ary measures by five of the major countries 
(the United States, Japan, West Germany, 
the United Kingdom, Canada) and some of 
the smaller nations in a position to do so, in 
the light of their sharp reductions in infla- 
tion and viable external positions; (b) tailor- 
ing of these measures to minimise the risk 
of rekindling inflationary concerns; and (c) 
international co-ordination among the na- 
tional measures, both in their thrust and in 
policy composition. Such a strategy remains 
at least equally relevant today. 

The most important policy step is to 
reduce interest rates by at least two percent- 
age points in the United States. This would 
require large cuts in the outyear budget 
deficits, and the maintenance of substantial 
growth in the money supply for a further 
temporary period before dropping back to 
lower rates for the longer run. Other coun- 
tries should then match the American inter- 
est rate cuts, fully or partially. 

As regards fiscal policy, Japan, West Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom are all in a 
position to expand. In Germany and Japan, 
this is possible because of high savings rates 
and the large cyclical component of their 
current budget deficits. In Britain, fiscal re- 
expansion would be a reaction to the exces- 
sive tightening which occurred during 1980- 
82. 

The quantitative impact of such a pro- 
gramme has been estimated through 
Project LINK, a model of the world econo- 
my maintained at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania which provides a consistently interre- 
lated system of existing macroeconomic 
models f: əm 18 OECD countries, eight cen- 
trally plaaned economies and four regional 
groupings of developing countries. The spe- 
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cific American policy changes include a re- 
duction of almost $100 billion in the budget 
deficit by 1986 and growth of M. through 
1983 at the pace of the last six months, 
dropping to 5-6 percent thereafter. The re- 
sulting decline of two percentage points in 
America’s short-term interest rates is 
matched by Britain’s and Canada’s, with 
rates in other OECD countries dropping by 
smaller amounts. The required fiscal expan- 
sion in Japan, Germany and Britain is equal 
to 2% percent of present real government 
spending. 


ESTIMATED IMPACT OF CONCERTED EXPANSION 
PROGRAMME 
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The result would be to raise the level of 
economic activity by 1986, from where it 
would otherwise be, by 2½-3 percent in the 
United States and Germany; by 1%-2 per- 
cent in Canada, Japan, and Italy; and by '- 
1 percent in France and Britain. In the first 
year of the programme, Germany and Brit- 
ain would receive the largest boost; the 
gains would be roughly similar among the 
seven summit countries in the second year, 
with the major impetus in North America 
coming in 1985-86. As a result of the pro- 
gramme, the model suggests that unemploy- 
ment rates would drop sharply over the 
three-year period in the United States (1.7 
percentage points, or about 2m workers) 
and Canada, very rapidly in 1983 in the 
United Kingdom (1.2 points), and signifi- 
cantly in most of the other countries as 
well—although the heavy structural compo- 
nent of unemployment limits the gains in 
most of continental Europe, excepting West 
Germany where the rate should fall by 
almost a full 1 percent. 

The model suggests that annual growth 
rates would rise by -I percent in most of 
the major countries in most years to 1986. 
Overall OECD growth is pushed above 3 
percent, about the maximum one could en- 
visage without policy changes—a critical 
threshold in terms of reducing unemploy- 
ment and stimulating enough trade expan- 
sion to handle the debt and protection prob- 
lems. About 60 percent of the impetus 
comes from the reduction in interest rates, 
about 40 percent from the direct impact of 
fiscal expansion. 

Moreover, as usual, world trade is stimu- 
lated substantially more than OECD 
growth—over twice as much during 1983-85. 
This provides an important spur to exports 
from the developing countries, enabling 
them to expand their foreign-exchange 
earnings and thus become better able to 
service their debt. The decline in interest 
rates reduces the cost of their debt service, 
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so the programme should help considerably 
to limit the risk of renewed financial crises. 

Similarly, the trade pick-up would help to 
counter protectionism by providing more 
rapidly growing markets for all nations, 
thereby limiting pressures to restrain im- 
ports. So of course would faster growth and 
lower levels of unemployment. And the 
changes in the direction and mix of policies 
in the key countries would push exchange 
rates in the desired direction, reducing the 
pressures to restrict trade in countries with 
overvalued currencies (notably the United 
States). 

We estimate that these gains can be 
achieved without rekindling inflation. Nei- 
ther consumer price indexes nor gnp defla- 
tors change noticeably as a result of the 
package. The group's specific policy propos- 
als were designed to secure such a result; a 
one-shot growth in the money supply fol- 
lowed by a return to lower rates of expan- 
sion, “front-end loading“ of fiscal increases 
with offsetting receipts coming later, raising 
government spending via one-shot public in- 
frastructure investments rather than larger 
transfer payments (which are hard to cut 
back in the future). But the result derives 
largely from the underlying macroeconomic 
situation: the continuing high levels of un- 
employment and capacity underutilisation 
should preserve continuing wage modera- 
tion, while a pick-up in output generates cy- 
clical productivity gains. 

Such a new global macroeconomic strate- 
gy would improve the prospects for resolv- 
ing the distinctly international aspects of 
the current situation. However, it alone 
would not be sufficient. New forms of co-op- 
eration will be needed to avoid the periodic 
onset of severe currency misalignments, per- 
haps through the adoption of a “target 
zone“ system under which countries con- 
tinuously monitor the course of exchange 
rates against agreed norms which mirror 
underlying competitive conditions and take 
policy steps as needed to keep rates from di- 
verging too far from these norms. 

The history of trade policy reveals that it 
proceeds very much like a bicycle, falling 
over in the face of protectionist pressures 
unless it is moving forward toward further 
liberalisation. This suggests that a major 
new “round” will be needed for the 1980s 
just as the Kennedy and Tokyo rounds 
helped preserve the system against seeming- 
ly intractable forces in the 1960s and 1970s. 

The financial crisis may not finally yield 
without a major restucturing of the out- 
standing debt. Our public international in- 
stitutions, the World Bank as well as the 
IMF, will probably need to play proportion- 
ately larger roles to compensate for the pre- 
sumed cutback in the growth of private 
bank loans in financing future Ide current 
account deficits. And Helmut Schmidt may 
be right in asking for an international com- 
modity agreement to stabilise the world 
price of oil. 


THE IMPERATIVE OF CO-ORDINATION 


The linchpin of this entire effort, howey- 
er, is co-ordination among the major indus- 
trial countries. Recent history suggests that 
no country is now able to expand alone in a 
stagnant world economiy: even the United 
States was unable to do so in 1977-78, let 
alone France in 1981 or Mexico in 1982. His- 
tory also suggests that co-ordination could 
help avoid excessive policy responses, like 
the inflationary blow-off of the early 1970s 
and the deep recent recession. The wait for 
autonomous market forces to promote last- 
ing expansion has been shown to be ex- 
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tremely risky—witness the dashed hopes in 


many countries in 1978 and virtually every- 
where in 1980. 

The policy paralysis is likely to be broken 
in some countries only if they see prospects 
for similar movement elsewhere. Otherwise 
they must fear that their own efforts will 
mainly produce a deteriorating trade bal- 
ance and currency. Confidence, which may 
be the key ingredient most lacking in the 
present recovery, could be greatly enhanced 
if there were a sense of firm and effective 
global response to the problems of the day. 
It is much more likely that the debt, trade, 
exchange-rate and other “purely interna- 
tional“ problems will be set right if they are 
addressed in the context of a coordinated 
response to global growth and macroeco- 
nomic needs—rather than left in cubbyholes 
assigned to national bureaucracies and 
international organizations with narrow 
mandates, and susceptible to the nationalis- 
tic pressures which always flouish in the ab- 
sence of a clear lead from the authorities to 
see local problems in an unwieldy, but es- 
sential, global framework. 

A summit meeting is a natural event 
through which to devise and launch such a 
programme, as has actually happened once 
or twice in the past. Unfortunately, there is 
no evidence that the Williamsburg seven are 
even contemplating such an approach next 
month. The gap between need and likely 
performance promises to be greater at this 
summit than ever before. It can only be 
hoped that the lead of Helmut Schmidt and 
others who counsel such a course will be fol- 
lowed before it becomes too late. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, this 
is an amendment which calls for co- 
ordinated economic expansion interna- 
tionally. 

We are in a very serious downturn in 
our economy. We have, in essence, 
been in a 4-year recession. There are 
many causes of that recession, some 
long term, some shorter term. But the 
result has been a dramatic increase in 
unemployment in the United States 
and worldwide. 

If we were to look at what in normal 
economic cycles would be termed the 
possible engines of recovery, each of 
those possible engines of recovery 
have to be considered somewhat ques- 
tionable in our present economic cli- 
mate. f 

If one would look at capital spending 
as an engine to pull us out of the re- 
cession, it is unlikely that capital 
spending is going to do that job, given 
the present underutilization of our 
plant and capacity, our present unem- 
ployment rate, and our present exces- 
sively high real interest rate. 

Then one turns to the possibility of 
Government spending pulling us out 
of this recession. Clearly with $200 bil- 
lion budget deficits, we are not going 
to be able to stimulate our economy 
with further Government spending so 
that that alone would pull us out of 
the recession. 

Third, one looks at exports as a pos- 
sible vehicle and yet in our present 
economic circumstance, our dollar is 
roughly 20 percent overvalued against 
major currencies in the world and that 
overvaluation of the dollar makes our 
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goods that much more expensive 
abroad and foreign goods that much 
cheaper in America, leading to what is 
projected to be a $70 billion trade defi- 
cit in this year. 

That leaves consumer spending, 
which has traditionally been the 
engine of growth. It is unlikely that 
consumer spending is going to do the 
full job. While inflation has dropped 
and interest rates have come down, 
that has had the potential of having a 
perverse effect on consumer spending 
because there are now people out 
there who are seeing the prices drop 
and saying, “next year maybe the 
washing machine will be that much 
cheaper and, therefore, I will withhold 
my expenditure.” 

So, Mr. President, if we look at those 
four normal sources of economic re- 
covery, capital spending, Government 
spending, exports, and consumer 
spending, and each one of them is 
problematical, then one clearly has to 
go across the bridge to the other side 
where monetary policy plays a domi- 
nant role. Therefore, the key to any 
recovery is a continued downward 
trend in interest rates; interest rates 
which have in the last 2 years been 
contradictory to fiscal policy; interest 
rates which have in this country been 
highly restrictive, working against the 
highly stimulative fiscal policy, and in 
large part producing the situation that 
now confronts us. 

So that the first part of any recov- 
ery has to come from the monetary 
side. 

Mr. President, if we have learned 
anything in the last few years, it is 
that we are a part of an international 
economy. We receive calls for protec- 
tionism in this country, we receive 
very serious pleas from those who 
have lost their jobs, and they diagnose 
as the problem trade restrictions 
when, in fact, the problem is the over- 
valued dollar. 

So every day we are reminded of the 
degree to which we are a part of that 
international economy. When there is 
a currency misalinement, when one 
country is pursuing a very tight mone- 
tary policy and another country a very 
loose monetary policy, then clearly 
there are trade effects to that mis- 
match. One country’s goods have a sig- 
nificantly greater price advantage over 
another country’s goods, and yet at 
the same time there is the potential of 
having to buy a lot more inflation for 
that price competitiveness. 

So, Mr. President, what this resolu- 
tion calls for are the following two 
things. It says: First, World economic 
recovery is being retarded by high 
United States interest rates and by in- 
consistent macroeconomic policies 
among the major developed coun- 
tries.“ One country is restrictive, an- 
other country is expansionary, and 
there is no coordinated approach. 
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The second thing the resolution says 
is that: In order to restore economic 
growth and full employment at the 
earliest possible date the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
consultation with their counterparts 
in other major industrial countries at 
the Williamsburg economic summit 
and in follow-up deliberations, should 
pursue a coordinated economic expan- 
sion to ensure a worldwide recovery.” 

So, Mr. President, the first part rec- 
ognizes the need for countries to har- 
monize their economic policies and the 
threat that high interest rates repre- 
sent to economic recovery. The second 
part of the resolution recognizes that 
no one country can do it alone. Even 
the United States cannot, by its own 
domestic economic policies, solve the 
problems of slumping economies 
throughout the world, and likewise if 
there are stagnant economies among 
our trading partners, then we cannot 
begin to approach the level of recov- 
ery that we all hope for, and that re- 
quires we follow, with our allies, a co- 
ordinated economic expansion. 

We had a good case in point in the 
last 2 years. While we in this country 
were pursuing a very tight monetary 
policy and a very stimulative fiscal 
policy, there was a government in 
France that took power and decided 
that they could put their unemployed 
workers back to work by following an 
expansionary policy. Clearly they 
could not. They could not pull their 
economy out of a very deep recession 
while we were retarding and restrict- 
ing our economy, and that is the way 
it works. 

So, Mr. President, what we are sug- 
gesting in this resolution is that the 
President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury should use the occasion of 
the Williamsburg summit conference 
to call upon our aliies to follow an ex- 
pansionary policy to insure economic 
recovery. 

Mr. President, it is not so often that 
we have the opportunity to get togeth- 
er in one room with the economic 
powers of the world. The summit con- 
ferences which were begun in the 
early 1970’s were established for that 
purpose. They have not always worked 
that way. They frequently represent 
nothing more than a photo opportuni- 
ty for the participants at some time 
immediately prior to an election to 
demonstrate that that person, that 
statesman, is indeed respected world- 
wide for his opinions on international 
economic policy. 

But this particular conference I view 
as a very important meeting because 
the world economy is indeed under 
seige from high unemployment world- 
wide, not just in this country but in 
Germany, in France, even in Japan. It 
is also battered by an international 
debt crisis that could become worse 
unless we have that coordinated eco- 
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nomic expansion, an international 
debt crisis that could indeed bankrupt 
not only various important newly in- 
dustrializing countries such as Brazil 
and Mexico, but in turn our own fi- 
nancial institutions which would then 
result in much fewer jobs and less 
credit for the working person in Amer- 
ica. 

That international system is also 
threatened by protectionist pressures 
and, finally, severe exchange rate mis- 
alinements. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
reason we have had the degree of eco- 
nomic recovery as we have to date is 
due in large part because about last 
August when the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board looked at our 
country and saw extremely high un- 
employment he also looked out at a 
world that was on the brink of finan- 
cial collapse. He realized at that 
moment that he was not only the arbi- 
ter of internal demand in this country, 
but that he was the lender of last 
resort for a world economy. Therefore, 
given the comparative risks that a 
more expansionary monetary policy 
posed, the risk being a slight blip up of 
inflation against the risk of continuing 
to restrict that monetary policy, the 
risk being a dramatic dropoff in world 
trade, the blip being a rise in interest 
rates, he chose to opt for stimulating 
our economy and pulling us back from 
the brink of that very serious decline. 

Interest rates have to continue on a 
downward path. They will be much 
more effective if interest rates in 
other countries also are coordinated 
with ours so that we get a coordinated 
economic expansion. 

Mr. President, that is what this reso- 
lution calls for. It calls upon the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to use the occasion of the upcom- 
ing Williamsburg summit conference 
to do what most all economists know 
has to be done. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
adpot the resolution and we might 
send a clear message that we not only 
need a bipartisan economic policy but 
we need a coordinated international 
economic policy dedicated to the goal 
of stable growth and full employment, 
recognizing that we cannot attain that 
goal alone if other countries are oper- 
ating against our interests, against our 
policies, nor should we be able or can 
we expect to have that level of eco- 
nomic growth without their coopera- 
tion. 

I am prepared to yield the floor. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
rise to ask the Senate not to burden 
down this budget resolution with this 
sense-of-the-Senate language. 

Just as the Banking Committee here 
in the U.S. Senate quite appropriately 
presumes that relevant statements re- 
garding monetary policy are within 
their jurisdiction, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee quite appropriately 
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perceives this kind of resolution to be 
within their jurisdiction, and I quite 
agree with them. 

I do not really want to argue the 
facts. The distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey has spent a lot of time on 
this issue and has delivered a rather 
lengthy statement here today indicat- 
ing what the United States ought to 
do at Williamsburg in terms of inter- 
national coordination of economic 
policies. 

I am not sure that he is right; I am 
not sure that he is wrong. But I would 
hope that the Senate would attach 
this language to a budget resolution. 
One body passing such language 
makes it rather inconclusive. We have 
plenty of work to do with reference to 
matters at hand and certainly with 
reference to fiscal policy issues in this 
budget resolution. 

I know the Senator understands that 
this is in no way intended in deroga- 
tion of his contention or his right, but 
as soon as I have enough Senators on 
the floor I am going to move to table. I 
am not going to do that until we have 
yielded back our time because I have 
no such right. But I would say I am 
prepared to yield my time back and 
move to table. Senator DoLE is here; 
perhaps he would like to say a few 
things on this subject. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will 
yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am pleased to 
yield to my good friend. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my 
judgment is we do not have a man in 
this body who is more capable of doing 
more worthy work and making sound 
conclusions in the field in which the 
Senator from New Jersey has spoken. 
He could make a contribution most 
anywhere he chooses. 

But I feel the budget resolution, if 
we use it as a vehicle for all kinds of 
resolves and so forth, we are firming 
the criticism that is made, not of the 
Members but of the system, that we 
are snuffing the life out of our regular 
committees in the Senate. 

I have found that a Senate that has 
a good staff and has Members that 
have been serving on a committee of 
the Senate year after year, some of 
them become very well versed indeed 
in these subject matters. And there is 
a new feed in all the time of new Mem- 
bers coming in and some of them pick- 
ing it up and they come out here with 
a recommendation that has strength- 
ened it and can be defended and put 
over, so to speak. 

But, anyone, whether it be the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey or anyone else, 
should have the united support of any 
staff work along the lines of the sub- 
ject matter. I just believe it would 
most likely be dropped in conference 
and there will not be a chance to get 
at it. I believe it would be a far better 
policy if we could leave these to the 
regular committees and continue 
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straight on the things that have to be 
decided. 

Again, I emphasize my respect for 
the Senator from New Jersey in his ca- 
pacity in any field that he works in. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. I feel exactly as he does, 
both about what we ought to do here 
and, prior to his coming to the floor, I 
clearly indicated my great respect for 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

But I really think we have so many 
other actions to consider that clearly 
go to the heart of the substance of the 
budget issue. I note there is a free- 
standing resolution pending before the 
Senate on this subject that the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has introduced with many, many 
cosponsors. 

How much time does the Senator 
from New Jersey desire before I move 
to table? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I think I would be 
able to finish in 5 to 10 minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
think that it is very appropriate that 
this resolution appear in the budget 
debate. Because we are spending a 
great deal of effort talking about how 
much the deficit will be reduced, we 
are making assumptions about interest 
rates and unemployment and econom- 
ic growth and we pretend in this proc- 
ess as if we are operating in a vacuum. 

This country is no longer a closed 
economy. It is an open economy. 
Indeed, actions that we take in this 
body the next few days affect the 
prospects for employment, inflation, 
growth in Japan, Germany, around 
the world, just as actions that they 
take in their national legislatures 
affect interest rates in New Jersey, 
New Mexico, Maryland, and the coun- 
try as a whole. 

So, Mr. President, this is the appro- 
priate place to address this issue. In 
fact, this is the only place that you 
can appropriately address an issue 
that involves budget policy, monetary 
policy, and international economic 
policy. Just so there should be no mis- 
understanding about this resolution, 
this, I think, should be a bipartisan 
resolution. 

I would like to quote what Secretary 
Regan said at the annual meeting of 
the Asian Development Bank this 
week. He said: 

No single nation can be the engine for 
world recovery. To the contrary, the current 
economic situation requires that all indus- 
trialized nations work together (to). . the 
common goal of solid non-inflationary eco- 
nomic expansion. 

And he goes on to, I think, finally 
recognize that unemployment is the 
No. 1 priority. He says: 

The inflationary fires that were troubling 
us so much at Ottawa (the site of the 1981 
summit) and Versailles (1982) seem to have 
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subsided,” now the problem facing not only 
the industrialized, indeed most nations of 
the world.. . . (is) high unemployment . . . 
it is something that we all have to come to 
grips with. 

Mr. President, this resolution simply 
gives substance to the words of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, gives sub- 
stance to the pleadings and hopes of 
the Democratic side that we could 
follow an expansionary policy with 
lower interest rates in this country, 
and recognizes that unless that it is co- 
ordinated with our allies around the 
world, it could be self-defeating and we 
might not get that economic expan- 
sion that we all think we can with 
lower interest rates. 

So, Mr. President, that is the thrust 
of the argument. I am prepared to 
yield to the Senator from Maryland 
for a brief comment and then I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
rise in strong support of the resolu- 
tion. I commend the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey for offering 
it. 

I agree with him completely, that 
this is absolutely the right place in 
which to consider such a resolution, 
since all the figures we are looking at 
here as we deal with the budget reso- 
lution, as they relate to assumptions 
in terms of economic growth, as they 
relate to deficits, as they relate to in- 
terest rates, are all part of a broader 
perspective to which this resolution is 
addressed. 


The substance of the resolution, it 
seems to me, makes eminent good 


sense. Inconsistent macroeconomic 
policies among the major industrial 
countries puts us at cross purposes 
with one another. One of the very pur- 
poses of the summit at Williamsburg, 
and comparable summits which have 
been held annually, is, in fact, to work 
toward coordinated macroeconomic 
policies. 

Clearly, the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury must work with 
their counterparts from the other 
major industrial countries to develop a 
coordinated approach to economic ex- 
pansion if we are going to have world- 
wide economic recovery. 

To proceed as we have been proceed- 
ing, along different paths, cross paths 
in some instances, in which we cancel 
out one another's initiatives makes no 
sense at all. 

I commend the Senator for offering 
the resolution. Obviously, every 
number that we are looking at in the 
budget resolution is and will be affect- 
ed by our success in achieving a coordi- 
nated economic worldwide policy. 

With the Williamsburg summit 
coming up very shortly, I think this is 
a very important expression of the 
sense of the Congress as to the impor- 
tance of this subject matter. I hope 
the amendment will be agreed to. 
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Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the motion to table the 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY). 

I do so not because I disagree with 
the sentiments he has expressed here, 
but because I do not feel that the 
budget resolution is an appropriate ve- 
hicle on which to tack this important 
matter of the Williamsburg summit. 

After all, it was just this morning 
that a group of us joined together to 
introduce a resolution very similar to 
the amendment now being offered by 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

I am the sponsor of that resolution 
(S. Res. 135) and the chairman of the 
Budget Committee is a cosponsor. The 
Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Brap- 
LEY, is also a cosponsor. In all, 10 of us 
introduced this resolution today and I 
know the Senate will want to turn to it 
in the next few weeks before the Wil- 
liamsburg summit begins. 

I am somewhat surprised that the 
Senator from New Jersey has raised 
this issue on the budget resolution. It 
was the first of this week that he 
agreed to join me in introducing 
Senate Resolution 135. He is an avid 
student of international economics 
and has a strong interest in this sub- 
ject of currency alinements. Yet he 
knew we were pursuing this independ- 
ent resolution in the Senate this week. 

So I am a bit perplexed as to why he 
would raise it in this context today. 

In any case, I will support the 
motion to table because we will pro- 
ceed with Senate Resolution 135 as we 
would with any Senate resolution, in 
an independent fashion where we have 
time to focus on the issues of dollar 
and yen misalinements and the items 
that will be discussed at Williamsburg 
at the end of this month. 

For the record, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter I 
am circulating with Senator DOMENICI, 
Senator BRADLEY and our other co- 
sponsors be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1983. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: Today we introduced S. 
Res. 135, which calls on the administration 
to discuss the dollar/yen relationship and 
other currency alignments at the upcoming 
Williamsburg Summit. We hope you will 
join us as a cosponsor. 

The continuing overvaluation of the U.S. 
dollar against the currencies of our major 
trading partners, most notably Japan, has 
remained a major American trade problem 
too long. Since the late 1970's, the U.S. 
dollar has appreciated roughly 30 percent 
against major currencies, despite our mark- 
edly higher inflation. U.S. products have 
become much too costly overseas, and for- 
eign products unduly inexpensive in the 
U.S. market. High U.S. interest rates, fed by 
large U.S. budget deficits, contrast with low 
rates abroad and will keep the dollar over- 
valued for the foreseeable future. 
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Persistence of this problem will cause pro- 
longed deterioration in U.S. competitive- 
ness, cost us hundreds of thousands of U.S. 
jobs, and damage severely American local- 
ities and enterprises that depend heavily on 
exports. It is also a key stimulant to protec- 
tionist trade policies and legislation. Delay 
is costly indeed because the adverse com- 
petitive consequences of these misalign- 
ments may persist for up to two years after 
the problem is corrected. 

Specialists may not agree on the extent of 
misalignments, the best mix of measures, or 
the division of country responsibility for re- 
solving them. However, the unique opportu- 
nity at present is the official interest in 
Japan and Europe in taking steps to allevi- 
ate the problem. 

Our resolution urges the administration 
to take the initiative to make currency dis- 
cussions a priority U.S. objective at the Wil- 
liamsburg Summit in late May. A statement 
by summit participants of their intention to 
coordinate economic policies more closely 
with the dual aims of reducing international 
interest rate and exchange rate discrepan- 
cies, and of hastening a sound, sustainable 
recovery in world trade and economic activi- 
ty would be a major step forward. If, in ad- 
dition, participants announced plans to have 
their finance ministers and our Treasury 
Secretary meet at an early date to begin 
that process, it would build supporting ex- 
pectations in the money and currency mar- 
kets. In light of the apparent desire of our 
European and Japanese colleagues to ad- 
dress these topics, our failure to respond co- 
operatively would send the wrong signals. 

Our resolution is supported by a number 
of organizations and companies, including: 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
Business Roundtable, National Motor Vehi- 
cle Manufacturers Association, President's 
Export Council, Emergency Committee for 
American Trade and the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association. 

If you would like to cosponsor this resolu- 
tion, please have a member of your staff 
contact Erland Heginbotham on extension 
4-4194 or Bill Banis at 4-2152 as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely, 

Charles H. Percy, John C. Danforth, 
John H. Chafee, Pete V. Domenici, 
John Heinz, Mack Mattingly, Bill 
Bradley, Alan J. Dixon, Christopher J. 
Dodd, and Carl Levin. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time on the resolution if the 
Senator from New Mexico is prepared 
to yield back the remainder of his 
time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senators HOLLINGS, SAR- 
BANES, and MITCHELL be added as co- 
sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum with 
the time to be charged against my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 
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The result was announced—yeas 47, 


ask unanimous consent that the order nays 32, as follows: 


for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. If the Senator 
from New Jersey is prepared to yield 
back his time, I am prepared to yield 
mine. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. DOMENICL. I move to table the 
amendment and I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HEINZ (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote 
may.“ If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “aye.” Therefore, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN), the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. DENTON), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
DURENBERGER), the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator 
from Kansas (Mrs. Kassespaum), the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
McCLURE), and the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. MurRKOWSKI) are necessar- 
ily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Denton), the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Kasten), and the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. MURKOWSKI) would 
each vote yea.“ 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Baucus), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrin1), the Senator from II- 
linois (Mr. Drxon), the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Exon), the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), the Sena- 
tor from Colorado (Mr. HART), the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lonc), and the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER) and the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Baucus) would vote 
“nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber wishing to vote? 


{Rollcall Vote No. 79 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 


Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
Nickles 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 


NAYS—32 


Ford 
Heflin 
Hollings 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Cochran 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Dole 
Domenici 
East 

Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 


Rudman 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


Bentsen 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Chiles 
Cranston Matsunaga 
Dodd Metzenbaum 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 

Heinz, for 
NOT VOTING—20 

Exon Kennedy 

Glenn Long 

Hart Mathias 

Hat field McClure 

Huddleston Melcher 
Durenberger Kassebaum Murkowski 
Eagleton Kasten 

So the motion to lay on the table 
amendment No. 1241 was agreed to. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the chairman of the 
Budget Committee for resolving a 
budget problem of concern to me and 
a number of my colleagues involving 
the need to fund adequately the ad- 
justment assistance programs. 

It had been my intention to offer an 
amendment—along with Senators 
BRADLEY, MOYNIHAN, HEINZ, and METZ- 
ENBAUM—to increase the money avail- 
able for the TAA program for workers 
by $92 million. However, it is my un- 
derstanding from discussions with the 
distinguished chairman of the Budget 
Committee that there is sufficient 
room in the budget to accommodate 
the estimated $132 million needed to 
fund the trade adjustment assistance 
program for workers. 

I wish to address a question to the 
Senator from New Mexico. Am I cor- 
rect in my understanding that the 
Budget Committee intends to cross- 
walk an additional $92 million to the 
Finance Committee from function 
600? 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I wish to thank the chairman for his 
cooperation, as well as that of the co- 
sponsors of the amendment that I had 
anticipated offering. 

My purpose in maintaining funds for 
the TAA program for firms, and in re- 


Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nunn 
Pell 

Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 


Baucus 
Cohen 
DeConcini 
Denton 
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storing funds for the TAA program for 
workers, is to insure that these impor- 
tant programs continue to provide as- 
sistance to firms and workers adverse- 
ly impacted by imports. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on International Trade, I am commit- 
ted to reauthorizing these programs 
and, in the case of the worker TAA 
program, to enhance its emphasis on 
retraining of dislocated workers. 

Mr. President, hundreds of thou- 
sands of American workers have been 
laid off in industries adversely impact- 
ed by imports. Many of these individ- 
uals—whether in the automobile or 
steel industries, or involved in the 
manufacture of textiles and apparel or 
footwear—may never go back to work 
for the industry that represented their 
livelihood over the years. This is likely 
to be the case regardless of how long 
or how strong the economic recovery 
is. As the economy evolves, however, 
new jobs will be created for which 
qualified workers will be needed. Many 
of these jobs will be in sectors related 
to exports. Between 1977 and 1982, 
some four out of five of all new jobs 
created in the manufacturing sector 
were dependent on exports. 

Therefore, if we are to offer help 
and hope to those workers who lose 
their jobs as a result of imports, we 
must be prepared to do two things: We 
must be aggressive in our efforts to 
maintain and further open foreign 
markets to U.S. exports and we must 
provide the assistance necessary to 
help these workers make the transi- 
tion into new jobs in our economy. 
Both of these options are far, far pref- 
erable to a third alternative that is 
likely to be of more harm than good to 
our economy; namely, protectionism. 
By maintaining and enhancing the 
TAA program for workers, we are 
making a long-term investment in 
America's greatest resource our 
human capital. 

The changes in the TAA program 
for workers that were enacted in 1981 
were designed to shift the program’s 
traditional emphasis on cash benefits 
for workers displaced by imports 
toward a much stronger emphasis on 
retraining and relocation. With the 
money we have now placed in the 
budget, we will be able to further em- 
phasize the retraining and relocation 
opportunities provided by the TAA 
program. These funds would enable us 
to insure training opportunities for 
any worker who qualifies for training 
under the TAA program by more than 
doubling the money made available in 
fiscal years 1982 and 1983. In addition, 
we would be able to provide supple- 
mental assistance benefits to workers 
participating in a retraining program 
who may have exhausted UI or TAA 
cash benefits. The amounts available 
for workers for job search and reloca- 
tion could be increased. Finally, TAA 
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coverage could be expanded to include 
individuals who work for independent 
suppliers of parts and services. 

Mr. President, this is not a new pro- 
gram. The trade adjustment assistance 
was established by the Congress in the 
Trade Act of 1974. It was designed to 
compensate and help those American 
workers who lose their jobs because of 
import competition. Although the pro- 
gram is far from perfect, the need to 
assist such workers to adjust to new 
economic circumstances is clear. Be- 
tween April 1975 and September 1982, 
some 1.35 million workers benefited 
from the trade adjustment assistance 
program—close to 64,000 in my home 
State of Missouri alone. 

The need to maintain and improve 
programs such as the trade adjust- 
ment assistance program for workers 
and firms is clear. I commend the 
chairman of the Budget Committee 
for recognizing this and for insuring 
that adequate funding is available in 
the budget to accomplish the objec- 
tives of these important programs. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the chairman of the Budget 
Committee for explaining that the 
budget resolution includes $132 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1984 for trade ad- 
justment assistance. This represents 
nearly a $100-million increase in the 
current level of funding. It is my hope 
that the Finance Committee will use 
this additional money to expand the 
current program and target additional 
funding on retraining. 

Mr. President, workers throughout 
this country in almost all of our indus- 
trial sectors are losing their jobs with 
no prospect of being recalled. Many of 
these workers are being displaced be- 
cause of increased imports and the 
program which was specifically devel- 
oped to aid import-displaced workers— 
the trade adjustment assistance pro- 
gram—is due to expire in September. 

The TAA program has had its prob- 
lems—there was not enough emphasis 
on adjustment and the administration 
of the program was cumbersome—but 
it represents a commitment by this 
Nation that those who bear the brunt 
of the adjustment burden because of 
liberal international trade policies are 
entitled to Government assistance. If 
we allow the program to expire this 
September, as proposed by the Presi- 
dent, we will be breaking a commit- 
ment. 

Instead I feel we should extend the 
program but we should base that ex- 
tension on what we have learned from 
past problems and shift the emphasis 
to retraining. I am pleased that the 
resolution includes almost $100 million 
in increased funding for the program, 
although I am concerned that this is 
clearly insufficient to resolve the prob- 
lems of import-displaced workers. 

Adjustment problems will continue 
to be with us even if we get out of this 
recession. Indeed, the number of work- 
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ers laid off because of trade will in- 
crease in the future. If we do not de- 
velop more effective adjustment pro- 
grams for workers who lose their jobs 
because of trade, we will be wasting 
our most valuable resource—our work- 
ers. And many of our workers are sit- 
ting idle. A recently completed study 
of Ford workers laid off when the 
Mahwah, N.J., plant closed showed 
that 2 years after the plant closed, 
half the workers still had no jobs and 
of those over age 40, 61 percent were 
still jobless. 

What we need to do is to target 
these funds to the workers who have 
permanently lost their jobs and who 
have to be retrained or relocated for 
new jobs. An increase of $100 million 
is not enough but it will help 15,000 to 
20,000 workers shift to new productive 
jobs. 

It is my hope that the Finance Com- 
mittee will hold hearings on the exten- 
sion and reform of the trade adjust- 
ment assistance program. I also hope 
that when the program is extended it 
will be expanded so that all workers 
who have to bear the brunt of the ad- 
justment burden because of our free- 
trade policies are provided with assist- 
ance in qualifying for and finding new 
employment. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinquished 
Senators from Missouri and New 
Mexico, Mr. DANFORTH, and Mr. Do- 
MENIcI, for their work insuring that 
$132 million is included in this budget 
for trade adjustment assistance for 
workers. This agreement obviates the 
necessity for an amendment, which 
was to be offered by Senators DAN- 
FORTH, HEINZ, BRADLEY, METZENBAUM, 
and myself. 

While this money does not go nearly 
as far as legislation introduced by Sen- 
ator HEINZ and I—S. 749—on March 
10, I do believe it is important that the 
Senate register its support for the 
trade adjustment assistance program. 
Trade adjustment assistance repre- 
sents a commitment made to the 
American worker two decades ago at 
the time of the Kennedy round of 
multilateral trade negotiations. We 
recognized then that while a policy of 
open trade is essential to a healthy do- 
mestic economy, important segments 
of the work force are adversely affect- 
ed by import competition. Trade ad- 
justment assistance is for those work- 
ers. It helps them pay the bills when 
they are unemployed and it enables 
them to receive training for new jobs 
in different sectors of the economy. 

I regret that this administration has 
shown little interest in trade adjust- 
ment assistance and in fact proposes 
to let it die when its authorization ex- 
pires September 30, 1983. By this 
action the Senate is sending a message 
to the President: Trade adjustment as- 
sistance is important to the U.S. 
Senate and it will be reauthorized. I 
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look forward to working with the 
chairman of the International Trade 
Subcommittee and others as we go 
about the task of developing a new, 
improved trade adjustment assistance 
program. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I am pleased that Senator DoMENICcI 
has agreed to insure that the budget 
set aside $132 million to help Ameri- 
can workers who are hurt because of 
foreign imports. I also want to thank 
Senator DANFORTH for the leadership 
he displayed in bringing about this 
agreement. While I believe even more 
money is necessary to help retrain 
trade-impacted workers, I also believe 
that this commitment signals an im- 
portant first step on the road to devel- 
oping a meaningful retraining pro- 
gram for millions of displaced Ameri- 
can workers. 

This kind of program is desperately 
needed. Many of today’s unemployed 
workers—and those threatened by lay- 
offs in the future—will not be able to 
return to their old jobs. As a nation, 
we have an obligation to help these 
people who have been adversely af- 
fected by U.S. trade policies and a 
changing international economy. We 
must help give them the tools to fill 
the jobs of the eighties and beyond. 

The current trade adjustment assist- 
ance program will expire at the end of 
this fiscal year. I know I share Senator 
DANFORTH’s interest in developing a 
new trade readjustment program that 
actually does what its title implies. 
And I know that he would agree with 
me that the current trade adjustment 
program has led to far less adjust- 
ment“ than was intended. 

I have offered a proposal to rewrite 
the current program. It would for the 
first time create a program which 
would truly lead to the retraining of 
millions of workers in trade-impacted 
industries. This proposal has several 
new features that distinguish it from 
the current program. 

First, it would earmark one-third of 
all tariff revenues to be placed into a 
retraining trust fund administered by 
the Department of Labor. This ap- 
proach clearly establishes the princi- 
ple that those who are causing indus- 
try dislocation, the importers, should 
pay for the cost of readjustment. 

Second, the bill would require indi- 
viduals to enter and remain in quali- 
fied retraining programs in order to 
receive any funds under this program. 

Third, the bill would encourage in- 
dustries to relocate to trade-impacted 
areas by authorizing the trust fund to 
pay the costs of retraining programs 
required by the company. This incen- 
tive will help create jobs for those in- 
dividuals going through retraining. 

Other approaches to trade adjust- 
ment assistance have also been of- 
fered. I understand that Senator Dan- 
FORTH will hold hearings on the issue 
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later this year. I am grateful to know 
that we share a commitment to the 
principle of trade adjustment assist- 
ance and I look forward to working 
with him over the next few months to 
develop a responsible and effective 
program. 


NUCLEAR FREEZE RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have in- 
dicated to the distinguished majority 
leader that I shall move to proceed to 
have the clerk state the message from 
the House of Representatives on 
House Joint Resolution 13, and I will 
ask for its first reading and I will ask 
for its second reading, which I doubt 
will occur. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the mi- 
nority leader advised me of this yester- 
day. This is the nuclear freeze resolu- 
tion from the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The minority leader is moving in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Senate 
through provisions of rule XIV, and 
he has the absolute right to do that. 

He is correct that there will not be 
an objection, of course, to his asking 
for the first reading, but I will in due 
course object to further proceedings. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. May I say, I 
do this on behalf of Senators who 


have requested that I do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the resolution for the 
first time. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


A House joint resolution (H.J. Res. 13) 
calling for a mutual and verifiable freeze on 
and reductions in nuclear weapons. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask that 
the resolution be read a second time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I object 
to further proceedings with the resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Pursuant to rule XIV the joint reso- 
lution having received the first read- 
ing will remain at the desk pending 
the second reading on the next legisla- 
tive day. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until 12 noon 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER OF PROCEDURE ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate reconvenes on 
Monday, May 9, the reading of the 
Journal be dispensed with, no resolu- 
tions come over under the rule, the 
call of the calendar be dispensed with, 
and following the time allocated to the 
two leaders under the standing order 
there be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business not to 
extend beyond 10 minutes in length 
with Senators permitted to speak for 
not more than 5 minutes each and pro- 
vided further, Mr. President, that the 
morning hour be deemed to have ex- 
pired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION—FISCAL YEAR 1984 


The Senate resumed consideration 
of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am 
told by the manager on this side and I 
believe the manager on the other side 
is of a similar view, that it is unlikely 
that we can get much more done this 
afternoon. I had hoped that we could 
get another vote, but it does not look 
like it is probable. 

I believe there is a Nunn amendment 
to be offered which may be laid aside 
temporarily after it is brought up and 
the Domenici substitute which may be 
offered today but will not be voted on. 

Mr. President, I now wish to say to 
the Senate that there will be no more 
record votes today. 


amendment no. 1242 
(Purpose: To add additional funds for 
national defense) 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment on behalf 
of Senator Nunn and Senator JACKSON 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), 
for himself, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Nunn, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1242. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I say to my 
good friend I have not seen that 
amendment. I assume it is consistent 
with the Budget Act. 

Mr. CHILES. It is consistent with 
the Budget Act. They may wish to 
make some modification to it on 
Monday. It primarily is changing the 
defense number from the resolution, 
adding some to the defense number, 
and I am submitting it on their behalf 
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and my understanding is that this 
would be the pending business when 
we come in on Monday. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 13 
by $6,300,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 14 
by $5,700,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 15 
by $3,000,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 19 
by $1,900,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 20 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 21 
by $1,500,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 2 by 
$1,900,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 3 by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 6 by 
$1,500,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 7 by 
$1,900,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 8 by 
$1,700,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 9 by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 14 
by $1,900,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 15 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 16 
by $1,500,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 5 by 
$6,200,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 6 by 
$1,800,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 11 
by $5,600,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 12 
by $300,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 17 
by $2,900,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 18 
by $1,600,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, 
unless someone wants some time on 
the resolution, I need a few moments, 
and I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
charged to our side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr DOMENICI. Mr. President, con- 
sistent with what the distinguished 
minority leader and the floor manager 
of the bill, Senator CHILES, under- 
stood, I intend to send to the desk a 
Domenici-Baker substitute. 

I think in order to accomplish that, I 
must ask unanimous consent that the 
pending amendment, the Nunn-Jack- 
son amendment, be temporarily laid 
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aside so that I might introduce my 
substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1243 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
send my substitute, in behalf of myself 
and the distinguished majority leader, 
Senator BAKER, to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Do- 
MENICI), for himself and Mr. BAKER, pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1243 in the 
nature of a substitute. 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 1, strike all after the resolving 
clause and insert the following: 

That the Congress hereby determines and 
declares that the concurrent resolution on 
the budget for fiscal year 1983 is hereby re- 
vised, the first concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1984 is hereby estab- 
lished, and the appropriate budgetary levels 
for fiscal year 1985 are hereby set forth: 

(a) The following budgetary levels are ap- 
propriate for the fiscal years beginning on 
October 1, 1982, October 1, 1983, and Octo- 
ber 1, 1984: 

(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $603,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $658,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $729,200,000,000. 


and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be 
changed are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: —$100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: +$2,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: +$5,700,000,000 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for hospital in- 
surance within the recommended levels of 
Federal revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $35,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $39,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 844. 200.000.000. 
and the amounts for Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act revenues and other revenues pur- 
suant to Public Law 98-21 for old age, survi- 
viors, and disability insurance within the 
recommended levels of Federal revenues are 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $148,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $166,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $187,700,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $876,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $918,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $990,300,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $807,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $850,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $915,500,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropirate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $204,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984; $192,400,000.000. 
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Fiscal year 1985; $186,300,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983; $1,383,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984; $1,620,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985; $1,857,200,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the temporary 
statutory limits on such debt should be ac- 
cordingly increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983; $93,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984; $236,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985; $237,000,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1982, October 1, 1983, October 
1, 1984, and October 1, 1985, are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New direct 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New direct 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1983 through 1986 for each 
major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
$244,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $214,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
$275,000,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $241,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$304,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $272,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,200,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority. $7,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 87. 700.000.000. 
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(C) New obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
837.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 19884: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 19885: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 19883: 

(A) New budget authority, 812.500.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 19884: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 812.500.000.000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

(D) New Loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 19885; 

(A) New budget authority, $12,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
827.000.000. 

D) New Loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $24,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
818.600.000.000. 

D) New Loan guarantee commitments, 
85.500.000. 000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, 811,600. 000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
812.100.000.000. 

D) New Loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,500,000,000. 
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(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
848.700.000.000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000.000. 

(B) Outlays. $1,800,000,000. 
tC) New direct loan 
$6.400.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
848.700.000.000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority. $6.500,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $0. 

(C) New direct 
$6.300.000.000. 

tD) New loan guarantee commitments, 
848.700.000.000. 

i8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority. 826.800.000.000. 
tB) Outlays. 822. 100.000.000. 
(C) New direct loan 
$200.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
581.100.000.000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority. 827.700.000. 000. 
(B) Outlays, 825.900.000.000. 
tC) New direct loan 
8100. 000.000. 
D) Neu 
8600.000.000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,400,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $26,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 
(D) New 
$400,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
81.800.000. 000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
8600. 000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 
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(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $25,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $29,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
847.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$29,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $35,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $34,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$28,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $46,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $53,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $61,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $60,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $69,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
$121,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $110,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$14,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
$126,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $104,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
81.000.000, 000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$14,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$127,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $105,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$800,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$16,500,000,000. 

(14) Social Security (650): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
$184,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $167,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
$174,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $177,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$194,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $188,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 
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Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $25,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $24,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments. 
$8,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $25,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $25,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$800,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $26,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$600,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,500,000,000. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guara_..ee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
8300, 000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 80. 

(19) Net Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $87,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $87,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $96,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $96,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 
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Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$106,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $106,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
—$18,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$18,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
—$17,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$17,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
— $18,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$18,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 


RECONCILIATION 

Sec. 2. (a) Not later than June 6, 1983, the 
Senate committees named in subsections (b) 
through (f) of this section shall submit 
their recommendations to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Budget and not later than 
June 6, 1983, the House committees named 
in subsections (g) through (1) of this section 
shall submit their recommendations to the 
House Committee on the Budget. After re- 
ceiving those recommendations, the Com- 
mittees on the Budget shall report to the 
House and Senate a reconciliation bill or 
resolution or both carrying out all such rec- 
ommendations without any substantive revi- 
sion. 
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(b) The Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee, (A) to require reductions in appro- 
priations for programs authorized by that 
committee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays, or (B) which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient 
to reduce budget authority and outlays, or 
(C) any combination thereof, as follows: 
$1,243,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,243,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1984; 
and $1,332,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,332,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1985. 

(cX1) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient 
to reduce outlays by $856,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1984; and to reduce outlays by 
$2,024,000,000 in fiscal year 1985. 

(2) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
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risdiction of that committee sufficient to in- 
crease revenues as follows: $2,600,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; and $5,700,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1985. 

(d) The Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2(C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$285,000,000 and outlays by $534,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $368,000,000 and outlays by 
$834,000,000 in fiscal year 1985. 

(e) The Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee to require re- 
ductions in appropriations for programs au- 
thorized by that committee so as to achieve 
savings in budget authority and outlays as 
follows: $139,000,000 in budget authority 
and $287,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1984; and $555,000,000 in budget authority 
and $466,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1985. 

(f) The Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 4010 ANC) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$202,000,000 and outlays by $201,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $117,000,000 and outlays by 
$115,000,000 in fiscal year 1985. 

HOUSE COMMITTEES 

(g) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee, (A) to require 
reductions in appropriations for programs 
authorized by that committee so as to 
achieve savings in budget authority and out- 
lays, or (B) which provide spending author- 
ity as defined in section 401(c)2xC) of 
Public Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority and outlays, or (C) any 
combination thereof, as follows: 
$1,243,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,243,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1984; 
and $1,332,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,332,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1985. 

(h) The House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce outlays by $816,000,000 
in fiscal year 1984; and to reduce outlays by 
$1,538,000,000 in fiscal year 1985. 

(i) The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee which provide spending authority as de- 
fined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 
93-344, sufficient to reduce budget author- 
ity by $258,000,000 and outlays by 
$534,000,000 in fiscal year 1984; and to 
reduce budget authority by $368,000,000 and 
outlays by $834,000,000 in fiscal year 1985. 

(j) The House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall report changes in law within the 
jurisdiction of that committee to require re- 
ductions in appropriations for programs au- 
thorized by that committee so as to achieve 
savings in budget authority and outlays as 
follows: $139,000,000 in budget authority 
and $287,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1984; and $555,000,000 in budget authority 
and $466,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1985. 

(k) The House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
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section 401(c)X2XC) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$202,000,000 and outlays by $201,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $117,000,000 and outlays by 
$115,000,000 in fiscal year 1985. 

(i) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce outlays by $849,000,000 
in fiscal year 1984; and to reduce outlays by 
$1,481,000,000 in fiscal year 1985. 

(2) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to increase revenues as follows: 
$2,600,000,000 in fiscal year 1984; and 
$5,700,000,000 in fiscal year 1985. 


DEFICIT REDUCTION PATH 


Sec. 3. It is the sense of the Congress that 
further deficit reduction actions will be nec- 
essary in Fiscal Years 1986-88 in order to 
insure a long-lasting economic recovery. 
While one Congress cannot bind another, 
the Congress recognizes that the President 
has recommended Fiscal Year 1986-88 reve- 
nue increases and spending restraint that 
would yield a predictable path of declining 
deficits. The Congress endorses actions of 
this magnitude if the deficits exceed 2.5 per- 
cent of the Gross National Product of the 
Nation. The President estimates that such 
actions would yield deficits in the range of 
$144.6 billion in Fiscal Year 1986, $136.6 bil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 1987, and $102.4 billion 
in Fiscal Year 1988. The Congress further 
recognizes that if the economic recovery ap- 
proximates the typical post-World War II 
economic recovery, deficits will be more on 
the order of $110 billion in Fiscal Year 1986, 
$90 billion in Fiscal Year 1987, and $60 bil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 1988. The Congress real- 
izes the extreme uncertainty involved in any 
out-year forecasts of the economy and that 
deficit, unemployment, and inflation predic- 
tions three years hence may be wrong. In 
light of these uncertainties, the Congress 
believes it unwise to take actions now that 
may exacerbate economic problems in the 
future. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 4. It shall not be in order in either 
the House of Representatives or the Senate 
to consider any bill or resolution, or amend- 
ment thereto, providing— 

(1) new budget authority for fiscal year 
1984; or 

(2) new spending authority described in 
section 401(cX2XC) of the Budget Act first 
effective in fiscal year 1984. 


within the jurisdiction of any of its commit- 
tees unless and until such committee makes 
the allocations or subdivisions required by 
section 302(b) of the Budget Act, in connec- 
tion with the most recently agreed to con- 
current resolution on the budget. 

Sec. 5. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the President and the Congress, through 
the appropriations process, should limit the 
on-budget new direct loan obligations of the 
Federal Government to an amount not to 
exceed $37,600,000,000 in fiscal year 1983 
and $29,300,000,000 in fiscal year 1984; off- 
budget new direct loan obligations to an 
amount not to exceed $17,800,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1983 and $18,900,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1984; and new loan guarantee commit- 
ments to an amount not to exceed 
$94,500,000,000 in fiscal year 1983 and 
$94,500,000,000 in fiscal year 1984. It is fur- 
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ther the sense of the Congress that the 
President and the Congress should limit 
total Federal Financing Bank origination of 
direct loans guaranteed by other Federal 
agencies to $16,200,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983 and $17,300,000,000 in fiscal year 1984, 
and Federal Financing Bank purchases of 
certificates of beneficial ownership from 
Federal agencies to $11,500,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1983 and $13,200,000,000 in fiscal year 
1984. It is further the sense of the Congress 
that direct borrowing transactions of Feder- 
al agencies should be, to the maximum 
extent possible, restricted to the Federal Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sec. 6. (a) The joint explanatory state- 
ment accompanying the conference report 
on this resolution shall include an estimated 
allocation, based upon the first section of 
this resolution as recommended in such con- 
ference report, of the appropriate levels of 
total new direct loan obligations and new 
loan guarantee commitments for fiscal year 
1983 and fiscal year 1984, among each com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate which has jurisdiction over bills 
and resolutions providing such new obliga- 
tions and commitments. 

(b) As soon as practicable after this reso- 
lution is agreed to, every committee of each 
House, after consulting with the committee 
or committees of the other House to which 
all or part of the allocation has been made, 
shall subdivide among its subcommittees 
the allocation of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal year 1983 and fiscal year 1984, allocat- 
ed to it in the joint explanatory statement 
accompanying the conference report on this 
resolution. 

Sec. 7. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the budgets of Federal agencies initiating 
Federal Financing Bank purchases of certif- 
icates of beneficial ownership and origina- 
tions of guaranteed loans should include the 
budget authority and outlays resulting from 
the transactions. The Congress recommends 
that the committees with jurisdiction over 
the Federal Financing Bank Act of 1973 
consider expeditiously legislation to require 
that the budgetary impact of such Federal 
Financing Bank transactions be included in 
the budgets of the initiating agencies begin- 
ning with the fiscal year 1985 budget. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
send this amendment to the desk in 
the form of a substitute to the pend- 
ing resolution. This substitute con- 
tains a 2-year budget plan that, in the 
view of this Senator, is more respon- 
sive to our genuine uncertainty about 
our economic future than is the com- 
mittee recommendation. 

First and most important, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this substitute retains the bipar- 
tisan recommendations of the Senate 
Budget Committee on domestic spend- 
ing—including both selected increases 
in high-priority areas and significant 
savings in other programs. 

This substitute contains all of the 
savings in key programs contained in 
the original committee recommenda- 
tion. This includes important entitle- 
ment savings in the areas of medicare, 
medicaid, farm price supports, and 
changes in cost-of-living provisions for 
all Federal retirement programs to 
bring them in line with the recently 
enacted social security amendments. 
These savings will be achieved 
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through the reconciliation process, 
just as is the case in the committee 
recommendation. And although this is 
only a 2-year resolution, once the rele- 
vant laws are changed, these savings 
will lower Federal spending many 
years into the future. 

Second, Mr. President, this substi- 
tute provides a small increase above 
the Senate Budget Committee recom- 
mendation for national defense. As my 
colleagues in this Chamber are well 
aware, the committee debated at 
length the President’s proposals for 
national defense. Ultimately, the com- 
mittee voted to restrain the Presi- 
dent’s request for 10 percent real 
growth in defense budget authority to 
about 5 percent in fiscal year 1984, 
with slightly larger increases in subse- 
quent years. Many members of the 
committee took this action with strong 
reservations and only because there 
did not appear to be a practical com- 
promise available at that time. 

This substitute offers a middle 
ground on the defense issue. It pro- 
vides for 7½ percent real growth in de- 
fense budget authority in fiscal year 
1984 and 5 percent in fiscal year 1985. 
It provides for $8 billion more in 
budget authority and $0.3 billion more 
in outlays for defense in fiscal year 
1984 and $4.8 billion more in budget 
authority and $1.9 billion more out- 
lays in fiscal year 1985 than the com- 
mittee recommendation. 

Finally, Mr. President, this substi- 
tute reduces substantially the very 
„large tax increases contained in the 
committee recommendation. This sub- 
stitute provides for $2.6 billion in 
higher taxes in fiscal 1984 and $5.7 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1985. These amounts 
were recommended by the President in 
his April budget update. 

This compares to the recommended 
tax increases of almost $70 billion in 
the pending budget resolution, that is, 
$30.2 billion in 1984 and $39.1 billion 
in 1985. The taxes contained in this 
substitute could be achieved through a 
variety of tax proposals, including ad- 
ditional tax reform measures and/or 
the adoption of such proposals as the 
President's proposed legislation on the 
taxation of employer health benefits. 

As per previous resolutions, the spe- 
cific changes in law necessary to 
achieve these revenue increases is left 
totally within the jurisdiction of the 
taxing committees of both Houses. 

Mr. President, some of my colleagues 
may be concerned that this resolution 
is a 2-year document. This is true in 
form only. 

As I indicated previously, the 
changes in law to reduce spending 
made this year will be permanent. 
These actions will reduce domestic 
spending for not just 2 or 3 or even 5 
years, but many years into the future. 

Second, we must not forget that the 
appropriations process is a l-year proc- 
ess. We have held down the level of 
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nondefense discretionary spending in 
fiscal year 1984 with the assumption 
of additional savings in future years. 
As a practical matter, however, the as- 
sumptions for future year savings in 
these programs will have to be debated 
again next year, whether we call this a 
l-year or a 2-year or a 3-year resolu- 
tion. 

But, most importantly, I think we 
need a dose of realism about what the 
Congress can reasonably and prudent- 
ly expect to accomplish in 1 year. Ac- 
tions taken in this budget resolution 
cannot bind future Congresses 2 or 4 
years hence. Plans made this year to 
reduce spending or increase taxes 3 or 
4 years hence are empty promises 
unless the Congress enacts changes in 
law that take effect several years into 
the future. Congress has always been 
reluctant to take such actions because 
circumstances change. 

We cannot foretell the future. 
Indeed, we do not appear to be able 
even to foretell the present very well. 

Let us just look for a moment at our 
experience during the past 2 years. In 
the spring of 1981 the budget resolu- 
tion assumed that the economy would 
grow 4.2 percent in calendar 1982. The 
consensus of other economists suggest- 
ed that the economy would grow by at 
least 3 to 3% percent. 

As we moved through 1981, econo- 
mists became more pessimistic. By the 
fall, they projected that the economy 
would grow only 2.5 percent in 1982. 
Our own Congressional Budget Office, 
for example, expected that the econo- 
my woulu grow 3.1 percent in 1982. 

But, unfortunately, the recession 
that everyone thought would be over 
quickly hung on throughout 1982. 
Even in the spring of 1982, that is, 
with 3 months of the calendar year al- 
ready over, most economists were still 
projecting that the recession would be 
about average in comparison to other 
postwar recessions and that the econo- 
my would decline about 1 percent for 
the year. 

What actually happened? The econ- 
omy declined 1.8 percent in 1982 and 
we slugged our way through the worst 
recession in postwar history. 

The results of the recession were as 
devastating for the budget as for the 
economy. If we look at the difference 
between our initial projections and the 
final outcome, real growth in the econ- 
omy was 6 percentage points lower in 
1982 than expected a year and a half 
earlier and over 5 percent lower com- 
pared to the consensus projections. 
This series of economic reestimates 
added over $60 billion to our 1982 
budget deficit and much larger 
amounts to future deficits. Indeed, the 
circumstances that we faced last year 
were quite different from what we ex- 
pected a year earlier. 

Now, I ask my colleagues, what 
would have happened if we had elimi- 
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nated the tax cuts that were in place 
last July, at the very depth of the re- 
cession? Catastrophe, certainly. If, in 
1981, we had set policy on automatic 
pilot and put severely restrictive 
budget actions in place, in anticipation 
of good solid economic growth, we 
almost certainly would have made the 
recession far worse. 

I do not want to suggest, however, 
that we should not plan ahead and 
that we should not show leadership in 
assuring financial markets that defi- 
cits will be lower in future years. This 
substitute contains sense-of-the-Con- 
gress language that recognizes that ad- 
ditional actions will be necessary to 
reduce deficits after 1985. This lan- 
guage recognizes that the President 
has submitted proposals for subtantial 
out-year changes in taxes and spend- 
ing in order to bring the budget defi- 
cits down. This substitute language en- 
dorses actions of this magnitude—and 
the deficit levels proposed by the 
President in his April budget update— 
as appropriate fiscal goals. These defi- 
cits decline from $144.6 billion in fiscal 
year 1986 to $136.6 billion in fiscal 
year 1987 to $102.4 billion in fiscal 
year 1988. 

But make no mistake about it, the 
most important issue in this budget 
debate is the spending issue. Each 


Senator knows, if he is really honest 
with himself, that we have essentially 
made that decision already. 

The substitute budget resolution 
that I put before the Senate today re- 
tains the domestic spending levels that 


the Senate Budget Committee mem- 
bers supported—Republican and Dem- 
ocrat alike. These spending levels are 
approximately $3 billion below current 
policy and $19 billion below the House. 
We have made changes to the original 
committee recommendation here on 
the floor, both of them upward. 

In fact, over the course of debate in 
recent days, the Senate has resound- 
ingly defeated amendments to reduce 
spending substantially below the levels 
in the committee recommendation 
that are also contained in this substi- 
tute. We have defeated with a much 
narrower margin amendments to add 
to these spending levels, and have had 
to accept one amendment that added 
$1 billion to the 1984 level. The other 
amendment that I mentioned was the 
Dole amendment. While it added to 
spending, it made up for that by way 
of recoupment on the tax side. So the 
greatest pressure is for higher, not 
lower, spending. This is a temptation 
that we must resist. 

Clearly, then, if the levels of spend- 
ing in the proposed substitute are the 
same as the committee recommenda- 
tion, the debate today on this substi- 
tute is not a spending debate but a tax 
debate. The key decision each Senator 
must make in deciding to support this 
substitute is whether or not taxes 
should be raised now by large amounts 
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as is suggested by the pending resolu- 
tion. As I indicated, approximately $70 
billion as compared to about $8 billion 
in the 2 years as recommended by the 
President. My unequivocal answer is 
“No.” 

We are in the early stages of the 
weakest economic recovery in postwar 
history—coming on the heels of the 
steepest economic decline. Real GNP 
last quarter increased 3.1 percent. This 
compares to an average first quarter 
recovery of almost 8 percent for the 
four previous postwar recoveries, ex- 
cluding 1980. Indeed, even in the 
weakest recovery, prior to 1980, the 
first quarter growth was 5 percent. Is 
this the time to raise taxes and to 
raise them substantially? I do not 
think so. 

Some may argue that the deficit re- 
duction achieved by raising taxes is 
more important than the fiscal stimu- 
lus it provides. This is an argument 
that depends, first, on the course of 
monetary policy; second, on conditions 
in credit markets more than a year 
from now; and third, on the extent to 
which current interest rates are 
higher because of fears of large defi- 
cits in the future. 

Already, we have been disappointed 
by changes in monetary policy which 
are outside of our direct control. Mon- 
etary policy was clearly too restrictive 
in the past 2 years. How can we be suf- 
ficiently sure it will effectively offset 
the effects of large tax increases? 

The same is true of credit market 
conditions. Credit demands were very 
strong throughout most of 1982, but 
now private credit demand, particular- 
ly business demand, is weak. How can 
we fully anticipate credit market con- 
ditions over a year in advance? 

Some would say that lower Federal 
borrowing will necessarily be replaced 
by higher business borrowing for new 
investment. During the cash rich 
phase of a business expansion when 
corporate cashflow is more than ad- 
quate for current operations, this may 
not be the case. 

Some would say that lower total bor- 
rowing would lower interest rates. 
This also may not happen. In fact, we 
could have a replay of the 1976-77 
period, when Federal and business 
demand for funds declined and inter- 
est rates remained essentially un- 
changed. 

Finally, making the assumption that 
lower projected budget deficits will 
lower real interest rates is a chancy 
business at best. Last year, the Senate 
passed large spending reductions and 
the largest tax increase in history. 
Still most interest rates fell only in 
line with inflation, and real long-term 
interest rates have actually risen a bit. 

All of this is to say that we live in an 
uncertain world in which economists 
as well as policy makers are necessari- 
ly cautious about the future. The Con- 
gress has enacted dramatic economic 
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policy changes in the past 2 years. I 
suggest, with a bit of tongue in cheek, 
that these policy changes at one time 
or another should have satisfied 
almost every economic theory known 
to man. But, the result was still the 
same—an unexpected and extremely 
severe recession. This Senator believes 
that now is the time for pragmatism, 
not theory. Now is not the time for 
drama and chance. 

This is the time to hold to the 
course of domestic spending restraint 
we have pursued for the past 2 years. 
This is the time for a steady-state 
budget that makes small, but deter- 
mined steps forward to hold down do- 
mestic spending growth. This is not 
the time to recommend a budget with 
radical actions. There are no cure-all 
panaceas. This is a time to put into 
place a budget plan that is not based 
on miracles and depends not upon 
magic. I believe the substitute I have 
put before the Senate is such a 
budget. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH addressed 
chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Witson). The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator from 
West Virginia permit me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator would permit 
me to take us off the resolution and 
put us in morning business. It might 
be a little better. Does that suit the 
minority leader? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, that is agreeable 
with me and I am sure it would be 
agreeable with my distinguished col- 
league. 

Mr. BAKER. I was momentarily out 
of the room. That was my plan in the 
first instance. If the two Senators 
from West Virginia will not mind, that 
is what I would like to do at this point. 


the 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be 
a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business to extend not past 
the hour of 2:30 p.m. in which Sena- 
tors may speak for not more than 10 
minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MOTHER'S DAY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
this Sunday, May 8, millions of indi- 
viduals—fathers and mothers and 
their children—will observe Mother's 
Day. 

Mother’s Day was created by a reso- 
lution of the Congress of the United 
States. 
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Mother's Day became a reality in 
1914 pursuant to the intense interest 
of Anna Jarvis, a West Virginian, born 
in Grafton, in Taylor County. 

It was her desire, by the display of 
the American flag throughout our 
country, not only on public buildings— 
national, State, and municipal—but in 
the homes of America, that we would 
remember on that particular day the 
mothers of this country. Often, they 
have been the unapplauded molders of 
men and women. 

That resolution was offered by U.S. 
Senator Thomas Heflin, the uncle of 
our able colleague at the present time, 
HOWELL HEFLIN. 

So, 69 years ago—it is not wrong, you 
know, to go back at times and remem- 
ber that which has taken place but 
continues very much a part of Ameri- 
can tradition and heritage and worth- 
whileness in the days in which we 
live—the resolution was passed by the 
Congress. There was no opposition. 
The proclamation was signed by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. 

I pause for a personal remembrance 
of my own mother. Perhaps those 
people in the galleries today, our 
guests, may remember their mothers, 
and as Members of the Senate remem- 
ber. 

I recall the loving tenderness of my 
mother, the sweetness of her life, and 
her name Idell, a beautiful name, 
which characterized her life. Ernes- 
tine, my cherished sister, and I, had 
good parents. 

I remember well, Mr. President, that 
in 1920, I was graduated from Salem 
College Academy, in Salem, W. Va. I 
received a gift from my father, Ernest, 
a wonderful man, and my mother, 
Idell on graduation day. I thought per- 
haps mother might give me a hat—we 
wore hats in those days—or it might 
be a pair of shoes, or a book. 

Mr. President, it was a book, and my 
mother gave me that book, placing it 
in my hands. It was a Bible. I keep it 
very close to the desk at which I work. 

On the fly leaf of that Bible, in my 
mother’s handwriting, are these 
words: Each for the other, and both 
for God.” 

Through these years—now, of 
course, many, many years, 62 years—I 
have cherished that Bible and have 
read it, often taking it home at night. 

We do not refer to our guests in the 
galleries except on very rare occasions, 
but I do ask in these moments that 
those in the galleries remember their 
mothers. 

Mother's Day is important. It was 
proclaimed by the action by the Con- 
gress, and signed by Woodrow Wilson. 
Through the years, not only in this 
country but throughout the world, the 
loving thought of Anna Jarvis of her 
mother has given us the opportunity 
to express our tributes to motherhood 
in our own homes, in our communities, 
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and throughout a shrinking world. 
Time and distance are no more. 

Mr. President, when I was sworn 
into the U.S. House of Representatives 
on March 9, 1933, I decided—and I will 
say this to my cherished friend, the 
majority leader, HOWARD BAKER,— 
That sometimes those who come to 
this body and the other body have the 
urge to speak quickly. I decided that 
not on March 9, or subsequent days, 
but that I would wait until May 11, 
and then I would express tribute to 
mothers, recalling the life of Anna 
Jarvis—whom I knew—and talk of 
what mothers have done for the well- 
being of their children and, ultimate- 
ly, the understanding of the peoples of 
the world. 

At that time, I recall that I quoted— 
and now I reread—the words of Henry 
Van Dyke, a man who was able to set 
into poetry the strength of beauty. I 
quoted Henry Van Dyke: 

I cannot pay my debt for all the love that 
she has given; but Thou, love's Lord, wilt 
not forget her due reward—Bless her in 
Earth and Heaven. 

Mr. President, 69 years come and go. 
The love of mother is with us now re- 
gardless of the year in which we first 
celebrated Mother's Day, and on 
Sunday of this year, we shall express 
our tribute again, through the display 
of the flag. Anna Jarvis wanted that in 
homes as well as in public buildings on 
that day. 

Mr. President, I also call attention to 
another day, Grandparent’s Day, the 
idea of another West Virginian, 
Marian McQuade, of the hill country 
of West Virginia. Marian is the mother 
of 15 children. 

She is a very youthful mother and 
has, of course, many, many grandchil- 
dren. Marian brought this plan for a 
grandparents day. People are inclined 
these days, perhaps, to think of only 
the nuclear freeze or the deficit or the 
budget and all of the matters that 
press down on us minute by minute. 
But when Marian talked with me 
about a grandparents day, I said to 
her, as I repeat now, Marian, I think 
this should be done.” 

There was interest by my good col- 
league, Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, in this 
matter, and by other members of the 
West Virginia delegation and through- 
out Congress. In 1978, there was a res- 
olution passed in the Congress for an- 
other meaningful day to be celebrated 
in this country—Grandparents Day. I 
offered the resolution that I have indi- 
cated was adopted by Congress and 
proclaimed by President Jimmy 
Carter. 

For Grandparents Day, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp the proclamation by Presi- 
dent Carter on first Grandparents 
Day, 1978. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 
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(By the President of the United States of 
America) 


A PROCLAMATION 


Our nation was shaped by the wisdom and 
courage of our founding fathers, and by the 
steadfastness of succeeding generations who 
have sustained their vision through two tur- 
bulent centuries of challenge and growth. 

Each American family is shaped and 
guided by its forbears. Just as a nation 
learns and is strengthened by its history, so 
a family learns and is strengthened by its 
understanding of preceding generations. As 
Americans live longer, more and more fami- 
lies are enriched by their shared experi- 
ences with grandparents and great-grand- 
parents. 

The elders of each family have the re- 
sponsibility for setting the moral tone for 
the family and for passing on the tradition- 
al values of our nation to their children and 
grandchildren. They bore the hardships and 
made the sacrifices that produced much of 
the progress and comfort we enjoy today. It 
is appropriate, therefore, that as individuals 
and as a nation, that we salute or grandpar- 
ents for their contribution to our lives. 

Now, therefore, I Jimmy Carter, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby 
designate Sunday, September 10, 1978, as 
National Grandparents Day.“ I urge offi- 
cials of Government at the national, state, 
and local levels, and of voluntary organiza- 
tions to plan appropriate activities so that 
the contributions that our grandparents 
have made may be appropriately recognized. 

I urge each citizen to pause and to reflect 
on the influence his grandparents have had 
in shaping his own destiny, and on the 
legacy bestowed upon our contemporary so- 
ciety by his grandparents’ generation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of August, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred seventy- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and third. 

JIMMY CARTER. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. To the majority 
leader, I say that I shall include these 
most meaningful messages for Grand- 


parents Day last year, those words 
being from the present Chief Execu- 
tive in the White House, Ronald 
Reagan. 

I shall have these two tributes 
placed with my remarks, by two Presi- 
dents of the United States. 

When do we celebrate Grandparents 
Day? Few people now know about it. It 
has not been too long since adoption. 
But the President of the United States 
proclaims it on the first Sunday after 
Labor Day. We shall be observing 
Grandparents Day. 

It is important to add that Marian 
McQuade’s husband, Joe McQuade, 
has been very helpful in this project. 
Joe was a cook in the 1933 Civilian 
Conservation Corps of the United 
States in one of the CCC camps in the 
hill country of West Virginia. He aided 
Marian, his wife, in the printing and 
production of a book on Grandparents 
Day which truly is a marvelous collec- 
tion of that which goes with the ob- 
servance of this day. 
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I have written the foreword in that 
book, By Grandfather Jennings Ran- 
dolph.” That is the foreword of the 
readable book mentioned as being 
tender and worthwhile, compiled by 
Marian McQuade and by Jim Com- 
stock, a noted journalist in West Vir- 
ginia. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
foreword be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


{Foreward] 
By GRANDFATHER JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


Grandparents are the grandest people! 

Marian McQuade, the mother of fifteen 
children and many times over a grandpar- 
ent, has lived a very busy and useful life in 
the hill country of West Virginia. She and 
her husband, Joe, who was once a cook in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, have 
brought good cheer and companionship and 
love to hundreds and hundreds of older 
Americans. Marian has authored a touching 
book which tells in highly readable fashion 
the story of her constant effort to achieve 
national recognition for grandparents every- 
where. 

The President of the United States each 
year proclaims this special day on the first 
Sunday after Labor Day. It was my privilege 
to cooperate with Marian in the Congres- 
sional approval of this unique legislation. 

I recall so very well my wonderful grand- 
parents on both sides of the family tree. 
There was Mary Frances and Jesse Ran- 
dolph. Mandena and James Bingman. Times 
seems to pass so quickly ... Mary and I 
became grandparents ourselves with Jen- 
nings III (Jay), Brian and Rebecca. 

Jesse taught me to milk a cow and to ride 
a horse and to plant and nurture and har- 
vest the vegetables to fill the barrels that 
filled the basement with potatoes and 
apples. Mary Frances cautioned me that a 
penny must be dropped into the copper 
kettle and how to stir the apple butter so 
that it would not scorch. The homemade 
bread (thick slices) tasted so good to a grow- 
ing boy. Incidentally, Grandpa ate apple pie 
at breakfast every morning. What a happy 
home it was! There was the organ in the 
parlor where we would gather to sing with 
friends and family the songs of seventy 
years ago, like “Come, Josephine, in My 
Flying Machine Going Up We Go, Up We 
Go,” and the popular number, “Redwing.” 

Grandpa Jim could seemingly take a piece 
of wood and fashion it into something 
useful. I recall listening with wonderment to 
the true tales he told of the earlier lumber- 
ing days when he would ride the rafts of 
timber down the Tygart River into what is 
now beautiful Tygart Lake. 

Grandparents are the warming influence 
that knit together the ties of family life. 
Too often grandparents have been shunted 
aside to sit in the shadows. Marian's book 
will reawaken memories for her readers. Her 
story is worth the telling! 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington. 
GRANDPARENTS Day, 1982 

For generations, grandparents have 
strengthened the fabric of the family, pre- 
serving and enriching our national heritage. 
It is fitting that we pay special recognition 
to our nation’s 20 million or more grandpar- 
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ents, and Congress has designated the first 
Sunday after Labor Day as National Grand- 
parents Day. 

Research has shown what many of us 
know from personal experience—that the 
emotional attachment between grandparent 
and grandchild is a special legacy handed 
down from one generation to the next. 
Grandparents often fill roles as surrogate 
parents, care-givers, tutors, decision-makers, 
confidants, counselors, story-tellers, and 
family historians. They also help by sharing 
their wisdom, knowledge, and experience. In 
turn, the love and care that grandparents 
give enhances their own sense of usefulness. 

With Americans living longer than ever 
before, three- and four-generation families 
have become increasingly common. An esti- 
mated one-third of all persons who have 
grandchildren have at least one great-grand- 
child. Of prime importance is the building 
of bridges between younger and older Amer- 
icans, a lifelong process involving such insti- 
tutions as our schools, colleges, churches, 
synagogues, and, most important, the 
family. 

Henry Ward Beecher once wrote, “There 
are only two lasting bequests we can hope to 
give our children. One of these is roots 
the other, wings.“ Grandparents give us 
both bequests and help instill in future gen- 
erations the values which make America 
great. 

I urge all Americans to take the time to 
honor our nation’s grandparents on Nation- 
al Grandparents Day, Sunday, September 
12. In so doing, we will celebrate a union of 
the generations, in a very real sense, a tri- 
umph of life. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
Grandparents Day really widens the 
circle of mothers and fathers. The 
family circle is very important in the 
life of America. It has been ripped 
apart too often under our present soci- 
ety. By that, I mean the family unit is 
not the family unit of 25 and 50 years 
ago. I am not asking that we return to 
the type of living of our childhood 
days. I am urging that the family 
circle be recreated. 

Mr. President, I am grateful that I 
have been indulged with the coopera- 
tion of the leadership to speak of our 
mothers and our grandparents and to 
recall for those who are our guests 
today, not only the memories that 
they have of their parents, their 
mothers and fathers, and their grand- 
parents, but to hope that they realize 
that there is a very real matter of sub- 
stance attached to these thoughts, to 
which I address myself. In this coun- 
try, there is a need now, perhaps as 
never before, to understand the princi- 
ples of citizenship through courses 
that would be taught, not political or 
partisan, in the elementary and public 
schools. There is a challenge today for 
not a mere compilation of historical 
facts, but the story, the thrilling, the 
often shocking and saddening story of 
those who gave so much to bring 
America into being. 

I hope that parents and teachers 
and those in authority will bring back 
to the school systems, public and pri- 
vate, in this country the study of 
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America and those men and women 
who made such magnificent contribu- 
tions from more than 200 years ago 
until the afternoon I speak. 

I talk to boys and girls. I do not talk 
down to them. I love them as I have 
loved our two sons. But if I ask them 
about the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, the children of today, 
Mr. Leader, they may know there were 
56, they might even guess at that 
number, but they have never been 
given the opportunity and the chal- 
lenge to study the makeup of the 56 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. A mere civics course is not 
enough. Instilling pride into our youth 
in this country at an early age and 
continuing, yes, through high school 
and college and university educational 
processes is very, very crucial. 

I thank the President of the United 
States, Ronald Reagan. A few months 
ago he signed legislation that I had of- 
fered. I thank him because he felt as I 
that we need to study the principles of 
citizenship and to have taught to our 
boys and girls by the teachers, the in- 
structors, and the professors of this 
country. You do not take away any- 
thing from science or math or the 
technological approaches, but you 
bring back to the youth of our Repub- 
lic the facts about this Republic 
through the stages which bring us 
again to another challenging hour in 
our history. 

I am glad, Mr. Leader, that someone 
told me about those signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. It came 
from a teacher of history in the little 
town of Salem, W. Va., where I was 
born. I began on my own to study 
them. I have written articles and 
called them They Signed for Our In- 
dependence.” I have gone into the life 
of each signer, telling the reader what 
type of person was the signer. I close 
today by telling you, Mr. President 
and our guests, about one signer. 

He was Stephen Hopkins of Rhode 
Island. He was ill, very ill, with palsy. 
We do not have that malady as much 
today as we once did. But he was 
afraid that with his palsied hand, as 
he signed, there would be those who 
would think he was afraid to sign the 
declaration. So, not in legend but it is 
documented, as he signed these were 
the words he spoke that others might 
hear: My hand trembles but my heart 
does not.” 

That was the feeling that all of the 
signers possessed. They never recant- 
ed, not a single one of them, for what 
they did. They knew that by their 
action if we failed to bring into being 
the great country which we have in- 
herited now and hope to keep, the 
citadel of freedom and responsibility, 
and hopefully peace, they never re- 
canted. They knew that they had done 
that which was right. Their children 
were abused, their homes were burned 
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and destroyed, their lands were laid 
waste, but they never wavered. They 
were citizens of our land which was to 
become our Republic, the United 
States of America. 

So turning from all of the subjects I 
have touched today, we come back to 
my original thought, that there is a 
very real reason for us to remember 
the wellsprings of the life that we live 
because of a mother and the love that 
continued because of the mothers and 
fathers and grandparents and the love 
that must be in this Chamber between 
Members. Confrontation will not bring 
us that which we need in these hours. 
Too much confrontation between Cap- 
itol Hill and the White House and vice 
versa will not suffice. Differences, of 
course, should and will take place, but 
if we permit ourselves to drift into di- 
visiveness, the Nation will not be well 
served. 

For that attention which I have re- 
ceived and for the opportunity to 
speak, I am grateful, remembering 
that 50 years ago, as a very young 
man, I had the opportunity to address 
this subject matter, and again today, a 
span of 50 years later, I speak from my 
heart with understanding and concern, 
yet above all with faith in the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized. 


MOTHER'S DAY, MAY 8, 1983 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, Sunday, 
May 8, 1983, marks the 69th celebra- 


tion of Mother's Day. While millions 
of Americans will take this opportuni- 
ty to show in very personal ways their 
appreciation to their mothers, I hope 


this very special day will mark a 
return to the values of basic American 
life. 

This 69th celebration of Mother’s 
Day comes at a time when it is critical- 
ly important that we strengthen basic 
American family life. 

As we observe Mother’s Day and 
honor the mothers of this Nation, let 
us also work to bring our families 
closer together—for it is the family 
unit that is the primary molder of 
proper and good values in our society. 
The family unit has been the back- 
bone of America throughout the histo- 
ry of this Nation. Without the role of 
the mother, the family as a force for 
good would play a less important mis- 
sion. 

American mothers have been the 
greatest source of this proud Nation’s 
strength and inspiration. When we 
honor our mothers, we honor our fam- 
ilies and, yes, we honor our Nation. 

The idea for setting aside a day to 
honor the Nation’s mothers came 
from a West Virginia lady, Anna 
Jarvis. Miss Jarvis came to be known 
as the “Mother of Mother's Day.” 

Mr. President, I take this time to 
read the original Mother's Day Act, 
which was introduced on May 7, 1914. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO THE 
OBSERVANCE OF MOTHERS’ Day 

Whereas the service rendered the United 
States by the American mother is the great- 
est source of the country’s strength and in- 
spiration; and 

Whereas we honor ourselves and the 
mothers of America when we do anything to 
give emphasis to the home as the fountain- 
head of the State; and 

Whereas the American mother is doing so 
much for the home, the moral uplift, and 
religion, hence so much for good govern- 
ment and humanity: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is hereby authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation call- 
ing upon the Government officials to dis- 
play the United States flag on all Govern- 
ment buildings and the people of the United 
States to display the flag at their homes or 
other suitable places on the second Sunday 
in May as a public expression of our love 
and reverence for the mothers of our coun- 
try: and be it further 

Resolved, That the second Sunday in May 
shall hereafter be designated and known as 
Mothers’ Day and it shall be the duty of the 
President to request its observance as pro- 
vided for in this resolution. 

Mr. President, I am exceedingly 
proud that the author and sponsor of 
the original Mother’s Day Act was my 
uncle, former U.S. Senator J. Thomas 
“Cotton Tom” Heflin of Alabama. 

For his efforts on behalf of this Na- 
tion’s mothers, Cotton Tom“ became 
known as the Father of Mother's 
Day.“ 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I will 
not take long. 

I wish, however, to extend my appre- 
ciation to the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia, Senator Ran- 
DOLPH, for his remarks today and 
those of Senator HEFLIN for similar re- 
marks on the occasion that is impor- 
tant to all of us. 

I sat here listening to Senator RAN- 
DOLPH’s remarks in particular, and I 
have never known a situation where a 
single Member with whom I have 
served has seen and observed the pas- 
sage of so much of the history of this 
Senate and of this Congress. 

He spoke of having made his re- 
marks on Mother's Day 50 years ago in 
the House of Representatives. He is 
too young to have done that, but I will 
accept it at face value. But, you know, 
that is one-fourth of the history of 
this Congress observed by a single 
person. 

And on that day in March 1933 
when he was sworn in, there was an- 
other man sworn in named Everett 
McKinley Dirksen who was my father- 
in-law. And the Senator from West 
Virginia and Everett Dirksen served 
together in the House of Representa- 
tives for a long time and in the Senate 
together for a long time. 

The two of them in a way became 
the trustees of an important American 
heritage, as the repository of so much 
knowledge and insight. 
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So it is exhilarating to hear the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia recount those 
historic times and to relate them to 
the upcoming Mother's Day event of 
Sunday and to do so with such elo- 
quence and style which has come to 
characterize the service and the state- 
ments of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

I wish to express my gratitude to 
him. He does a great service. 

It is always characteristically kind of 
him to allude, as he has, to the kins- 
man of our friend from Alabama who 
was also instrumental in the creation 
and designation of this day for Moth- 
ers Day upcoming and Grandmothers 
and Grandfathers Day. 

That may sound to some, inconse- 
quential compared to the note in my 
pocket from the Acting Secretary of 
State reporting on the progress of our 
peace negotiations in the Middle East, 
or having just concluded the Senate’s 
deliberations on the budget upcoming 
and tax policy for this country, or 
having just conferred with the chair- 
man of the Intelligence Committee 
about other matters of vital and sensi- 
tive import. But it struck me that 
none of those things in the long term 
are perhaps as important as the cele- 
bration of the event described by the 
Senator from West Virginia and cer- 
tainly not as important as the continu- 
um of experience that he represents in 
these 50 years of participation in con- 
gressional affairs. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
portion of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for Thursday, May 11, 1933, excerpted 
from the record of proceedings of the 
House of Representatives, which ap- 
pears to be the first and major address 
of our distinguished friend, the senior 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH). 

I think it would be only appropriate 
under the circumstances and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


THE UNAPPLAUDED MOLDERS OF MEN 


THE ORIGIN OF MOTHER'S DAY—A TRIBUTE TO 
ANNA JARVIS 


(Reprint of a speech by Hon. Jennings Ran- 
dolph, U.S. Senator from the State of 
West Virginia) 

(This is the Text of the initial Speech in 
the United States Congress by Then Repre- 
sentative Jennings Randolph, Presented on 
May 11, 1933.) 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, May 11, 1933. 
The House was called to order at 12 
o'clock noon by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, who read the following 
communication from the Speaker: 
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THE SPEAKER'S Rooms, 
U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1933. 

I hereby designate Hon. ALFRED L. BUL- 
WINKLE to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today. 

Henry T. RAINEY. 

Mr. Bulwinkle assumed the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. Byrns. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. RANDOLPH, may have 15 minutes 
to address the House on the subject of 
Mother's Day. The lady who first suggested 
Mother's Day and who is the founder of 
Mother’s Day formerly lived in the gentle- 
man's district in West Virginia. I hope no 
one will object to the request at this time. 

Mr. Wooprum. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I shall not object to this 
request, because I think the address of the 
gentleman is highly appropriate * * *. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RaNDOLTH. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
feeling that I am treading on holy ground 
that I ask you to turn with me today for a 
few minutes to honor the immortal builder 
of all heroes—mother. Too long have moth- 
ers been the unapplauded molders of men, 
too long the true but unsung architects of 
destiny. 

Volumes have been written about kings 
and emperors; historians have told of the 
exploits of a thousand heroes of battle; bi- 
ographers have packed into colorful words 
the life and death of our statesmen; while 
painters have filled galleries with likenesses 
of our living great; but it remained for Miss 
Anna Jarvis, a West Virginia woman, untold 
years after the first mother had given birth 
to a son, to immortalize mother by having 
the Congress of the United States give rec- 
ognition to Mother's Day through the dis- 
play of our flag. The Congress established 
this memorial in 1914, and since that year 
on Mother's Day men and women turn from 
the turmoil of labor and by silent commun- 
ion with that mother, living or dead, receive 
again from her the strength of mind and 
the pureness of soul that only can be bred 
in that greatest of all loves—that of a 
mother for her child. 

Oh, if the historians, the painters, and 
sculptors could see through the outward 
acts of men to the source from which they 
derive their power of greatness, how differ- 
ent might be the lists of the honored and 
successful. How different would be the story 
of our national progress. 

Behold the settling of the New World. 
With the Pilgrim father who sought his reli- 
gious liberty in a new and unknown land 
came also the Pilgrim mother. She it was 
who endured the same hardships as her 
stronger mate; she it was who steadfast to 
her duty of wife and mother battled with 
him the cold of the cruel New England win- 
ters; she with him sacrificed the compara- 
tive peace and safety of the Old World for 
the dangers of the New; she with him 
fought the savage Indian; she kept his 
house, cooked his meals, bore him sons and 
daughters, and earnestly and faithfully 
reared them into new pioneers destined to 
build America. 

Write, ye historians, of the mother of 
George Washington faithfully training that 
great man in the paths of duty and service. 
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Record the story of the brave mother from 
the hills of western Virginia who sent her 
three sons to fight in the Continental Army 
when the British under Colonel Tarleton, 
threatened invasion of the Shenandoah 
Valley with these words: 

“Go, my sons, and keep back the foot of 
the invader or see my face no more.” 

When this story was related to Washing- 
ton in the darkest hours of the Revolution 
he said: 

Leave me but a banner to plant upon the 
mountains of West Augusta and I will rally 
around me men who will lift our bleeding 
Nation from the dust and set her free.” 

Paint, ye artists, the settlement of the 
western America, but forget not that into 
that empire-building went not only the toil 
and blood of our pioneer men but that into 
it also went the immeasurable toil of pio- 
neer women. Too often we visualize the 
skeletons that marked the trail across the 
prairies, the mountains, and deserts as the 
last remains of a Custer, a Lewis, a great 
frontiersman who died in glory defending 
his loved ones. Too often the true story 
written on the desert sands is the story of a 
mother’s sacrifice, sometimes in the fore- 
front of battle but more often in the bur- 
densome strife of daily tasks that bent and 
broke her body. Too often the mute bones 
on the Westward trail speak the death of a 
mother in childbirth. The story of the 
cradle rather than the report of the blun- 
derbuss marks the westward course of 
empire. 

O orators, if you would explain the great- 
ness of Lincoln paint the vision of Nancy 
Hanks; fill your minds, if you can, with the 
glory of her mother love, catch the strains 
of the strange lullabies she sang to her 
unborn child. What fount of greatness can 
compare with hers? Biographers, if you 
would know from whence came the staunch- 
ness of Woodrow Wilson's soul, the breadth 
of his great vision, search out the secret gift 
of life and life’s greatest ideals transmitted 
to him by his mother. 

And so goes the story day in and day out, 
from the mothers of the great to the moth- 
ers of all men throughout the world. I 
wonder if any son ever knew the true depth 
of a mother’s heart. Is there any force for 
righteousness and peace in the world equal 
to the force of a mother's daily teaching of 
obedience, of peace, of love, and of devotion 
to high ideals? Is there any nobler lesson 
taught than is taught by a mother’s living 
example of sacrifice, of duty, and of love? 

One September evening, several years ago, 
I stood on the railroad-station platform in 
Charleston, the capital of our State, just 
before the night train for Clarksburg was 
ready to pull out. 

It was a delightful twilight, and I did not 
want to board the sleeper until the last 
minute. Just then a young man came swing- 
ing toward the car steps carrying his lug- 
gage. I know the boy. and it happened that 
he was leaving for Morgantown to enroll as 
a freshman at West Virginia University. It 
was the beginning of his first great life's ad- 
venture. 

Standing close by, I heard the final words 
of parting. The father shook his son's hand 
with a final admonition, I hope you'll make 
the football team, but go easy on the 
money, for your old dad has to settle all the 
bills.“ And this was a remark that many a 
father has made to his son. The sister said 
she hoped he might be pledged to the best 
fraternity on the campus. And then his 
sweetheart murmured—but I shall not 
report what they said, for we should never 
tell what sweethearts speak at parting time. 
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But, seriously, I shall never forget the 
words spoken by that mother to her boy, as 
she put her loving arms around his stalwart 
shoulders and said. My boy, like your 
father, I want you to make the football 
team, and like your sister, I want you to 
know the best people, but above all other 
things I hope you'll always remember to be 
a good boy.” 

When that mother spoke she did not 
mean good boy” in the sense that she de- 
sired her son to be a wishy-washy sort of 
person. She meant what every mother has 
meant when she said those words. She 
simply wanted her boy to be honest, chival- 
rous, brave, and to stand foursquare against 
the evil winds that blow. 

And thus do mothers write the living sto- 
ries of men and nations. Behind the storm 
and strife and blustering of the actors most 
vividly before our eyes do we see the power 
of mother love and the fashioning of man- 
hood and womanhood in mother’s heart and 
hands. 

I once heard a friend telling a young 
woman that he did not believe in any here- 
after; that so far as he was concerned 
heaven and hell consisted of the joys and 
sorrows that every person experienced in 
this world and that when death stopped the 
movements of this life his body became only 
so much decaying matter and nothingness 
was the end. The young woman answered 
him in these words, “Do you mean to tell 
me that I shall never again see my mother?” 
And in that simple and yet boundless faith 
that mother and immortality were one and 
inseparable; in the sureness of her knowl- 
edge that when she had become weary of 
the labors of life there would be waiting the 
radiant face of her mother to comfort her 
and the loving arms to enfold her once 
more—never again to be separated in all 
eternity—in the light of that abiding hope 
and faith, all of the scientific arguments of 
my friend were of the nothingness of which 
he spoke. Against that mother-love logic 
was but the mere exercise of dried-up math- 
ematics. And it is the same mother love that 
has enthroned the highest ideals in the 
hearts of all men. It has been the inspira- 
tion of the great and the comfort and hope 
of the lowly. Before the voice of a mother 
telling her son to be a good boy” all of the 
pomp and the splender of the outward 
world fades away and 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 


Mother's Day is the most fitting memorial 
that can be raised to mothers of men. When 
we drive about the city of Washington we 
proceed from circle to circle, from monu- 
ment to monument. Here stands a statue of 
Farragut, and here a likeness of Webster, 
and towering over them all is the giant spire 
honoring the great Washington. It is fitting 
that a nation should honor its heroes. But 
no statue can be raised to mother as endur- 
ing and as inspiring as the child each 
mother rears herself. No writer can enclose 
between the backs of any book all of the 
wisdom of a mother's teaching. No poet can 
capture all of the joys and sorrows of a 
mother's heart. No painter has the power to 
transmit to his canvas the beauty of a moth- 
er's face that glows in the memory of her 
dear ones, no matter how homely, how gro- 
tesque, or how blank and stupid that same 
face may have appeared to strangers. Even 
the wizardry of the sculptor’s hand cannot 
endue his cold marble with the warmth of a 
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mother’s love. No; only a special day set 
apart for us, sons and daughters of mothers 
living and mothers dead, to commune again 
in our thoughts with those to whom we owe 
our all, is a fitting memorial to Mother. 
Memory alone holds for us the charm of her 
personality. Memory alone brings back the 
picture of those thousands of cares and 
daily tasks she did for us; the joyful laugh- 
ter at our successes; the loving kindness of 
her manner. Memory alone brings back the 
mother we knew, and to bring back any 
other mother is only to rear an unworthy 
monument. 

Today we are living in a world of personal- 
ities. Europe bristles with names of men 
rather than names of nations. Stalin of 
Russia, Mussolini of Italy, Hitler of Germa- 
ny—who knows what influence their moth- 
ers had upon them? From whence their 
courage, their vision, their power? A mother 
tapped the sources of their personality, 
taught them the duties and tasks of life, 
guarded their bodies, and filled their minds 
with great thoughts. 

Today in our Western Hemisphere it has 
been said that our President Roosevelt is 
the outstanding and dominant personality. 
Fortunate are we Americans to have his 
mother alive. This splendid mother of our 
President sees him as he magnificently com- 
mands our ship of state. She remembers 
daily the dreams she had for him in the yes- 
teryears when with her aid and guidance he 
was equipping himself for just such a mo- 
mentous task of leadership. Humble, yet 
justly proud, she walks securely down the 
remaining miles on her highway of life, 
knowing that there follows along the trail a 
son who is perhaps destined to become one 
of the truly great leaders of mankind. And 
ever behind Roosevelt will remain his warm 
and glowing mother. 

The late great poet, Henry Van Dyke, has 
expressed in tender words my wish and your 
wish when he says: 

I cannot pay my debt 

For all the love that she has given; 
But Thou, love's Lord, 

Wilt not forget 

Her due reward— 

Bless her in earth and heaven. 

CApplause.] 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank my col- 
league. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
remember Everett Dirksen. We came 
to Congress on the same day, he a Re- 
publican from Illinois. I came from 
West Virginia, a member of another 
party. 

That day we stood together and 
were sworn into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I remember that we served 
on the same committee on the first 
day to which assignments were made. 

I shall never forget him. There was 
something about him that made the 
day a more memorable one because he 
was a man of substance, vision, and 
spirit. 

Since we are talking about parents 
and grandparents and Mother's Day, 
how notable is the career of our 
present leader from Tennessee, 
HowARD BAKER. His father served in 
Congress and his mother served in 
Congress. 
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I refer again to the strength of the 
family circle. No matter where the 
child is, often there has been the 
mother and the father. 

I shall never forget, when I leave 
this body on January 4, 1985, that I 
served such stalwarts, men who knew 
the human side of politics and were a 
part of it, like the leader who has just 
spoken. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am 
grateful, as always, to the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
for his remarks. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
West Virginia made reference to my 
father and mother serving in Con- 
gress, and indeed that is so. 

I should say for the record that my 
mother died when I was 8 years old, 
but I then had the extreme good for- 
tune to be raised by a distinguished 
woman who succeeded my father in 
Congress, whom I hesitate to call step- 
mother, although that is the legal de- 
scription. 

She was and is a great woman. She 
lives by herself in Knoxville, Tenn., 
now and she is 82 years old. She is 
fiercely independent. 

I am probably the only Member of 
the Senate who has a mother who 
reads the Recorp daily and writes him 
critical letters about his votes. 

But in any event, I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. President, I see the Senator 
from Hawaii is here, and I judge by 
the gleam in his eye he may have 
some remarks to make. 

I yield the floor and await his fur- 
ther presentation. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to 
speak, but being inspired as I am now, 
after listening to the senior Senator 
from West Virginia and the distin- 
guished majority leader, I could not 
contain myself. 

So I rise to express my deep appre- 
ciation for the great privilege of serv- 
ing with these two gentlemen in the 
Senate. 

My first experience in viewing the 
Senate was when Hawaii was still a 
territory, not a State, and looking 
down from the gallery, down into this 
distinguished body, I was somewhat 
disillusioned because there were only a 
half dozen Senators on the floor at 
that time, and I am sure many visitors 
to this Chamber feel the same. 

But then when it was explained to 
me by my host Delegate to Congress 
that most Senators were in committee 
meetings and that is where the deci- 
sions are really made—in the commit- 
tees—then I began to understand, and 
having now served in Congress going 
on 21 years, I fully understand the sit- 
uation, and so frequently I wish that I 
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could stand on this floor of the Senate 
to explain all this to visitors up in the 
gallery. All in all, it is not how many 
Senators there are on the floor that 
matters but what is said by the few 
who are present. And for me, it has 
been a real great privilege to sit here 
and listen to my esteemed colleagues. 
As a matter of fact, when I was first 
elected to this body, I made a public 
statement that my great American 
dream had come true. I realize now 
that that dream is much greater than 
what I had envisioned. To serve in this 
body of distinguished leaders from all 
50 States is truly an exciting and chal- 
lenging experience. The men and 
women who serve here are without ex- 
ception dedicated to the welfare of 
their country and its people. My earli- 
er dream had not envisioned the great 
and inspirational privilege of serving 
and associating with remarkable men 
like the Senator from West Virginia 
and the Senator from Tennessee. Not 
only am I inspired by their words, I 
am truthfully awed at the youth- 
fulness of the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

I only wish that at age 70 I would 
look as youthful as the octogenerarian 
Senator from West Virginia. But lest I 
might stray too far from what prompt- 
ed me to rise, let me say that we have 
witnessed here on the Senate floor 
today a demonstration of what makes 
America the greatest nation on Earth. 
Here we have listened to Senators 
speak not only of the great issues of 
the day at the international and do- 
mestic levels, but about their mothers, 
the object and source of love in its 
purest sense. What makes this country 
truly great is that its leaders are 
moved as much by human sentiments 
as by social ideals and political philos- 
ophy. So in observance of Mothers’ 
Day, May 8, 1983, let me join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the moth- 
ers of the world—may God bless them 
all. And in remembrance of my own 
mother who rests in Heaven, I must 
declare that no one had a greater 
mother than she—she who taught me 
“keep your spirit forever high, but 
your head bowed in reverence.” 

Let me conclude in the prevailing 
mood that I am truly sorry that both 
the Senators who have spoken before 
I did here on the floor have an- 
nounced their retirement, come the 
next election. I want it unashamedly 
to appear in the Recorp that I, for 
one, will dearly and sorely miss them. 

I thank the Chair and I thank the 
majority leader for yielding. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Hawaii. I must say I 
appreciate his remarks about my im- 
pending retirement from the Senate, 
which will not be until January 4, 
1985, and inform him that I am cur- 
rently negotiating for time off because 
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of good behavior. I am grateful, how- 
ever, for the Senator's remarks. 


EXTENSION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for 
the transaction of routine morning 
business be extended until not past 
2:45 p.m. today under the same terms 
and conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I 
wonder if there is any other Senator 
now seeking recognition? I do not see 
anyone. I would like to confer with the 
minority leader before I move that we 
stand in adjournment. So, for the 
moment, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PRESSLER). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for 
the transaction of routine morning 
business be extended until not past 3 
p.m. under the same terms and condi- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, may I 
say to the minority leader that I have 
a number of items in my folder that 
appear cleared for action by unani- 
mous consent. I would like to invite 
his consideration of some of them. 

First of all, I am prepared to proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 118, House Joint Resolution 
219, which is an initiative of the occu- 
pant of the chair, the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. PRESSLER). I 
wonder if the minority leader is pre- 
pared to consider that item. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, that item 
has been cleared on this side. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 


SUPPORT FOR EFFORTS TO 


BRING THE WORLD CUP 
SOCCER TOURNAMENT TO THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1986 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 219, Calendar 
Order No. 118. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 219) declaring 
the support of the U.S. Government for ef- 
forts of the United States Soccer Federation 
to bring the World Cup to the United States 
in 1986, designating the Secretary of Com- 
merce as the official representative of the 
U.S. Government to the Federation Interna- 
tionale de Football Association, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, today, 
the distinguished occupant of the 
chair, my distinguished colleague from 
South Dakota, Mr. Presser, is fight- 
ing for passage of a resolution to bring 
the 1986 World Cup Soccer Tourna- 
ment to the United States. As the 
original sponsor of this legislation, 
Senator PRESSLER skillfully guided it 
through his Subcommittee on Busi- 
ness, Trade, and Tourism and now the 
full Senate. This measure, which we 
are about to vote on, will help provide 
thousands of jobs and millions of dol- 
lars to our economy, at virtually no 
cost to the Government. 

As he has done so often in the past, 
Senator PRESSLER continues to cham- 
pion the cause of travel and tourism 
trade. He has often reminded us of the 
importance of travel and tourism to 
our national economy, pointing out 
that tourism is now our second largest 
retail industry. It provides employ- 
ment for over 6 million American 
workers and contributes billions of tax 
dollars to our local, State, and nation- 
al economy. He has argued his case 
well. During his 4 years as chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Business, 
Trade, and Tourism, he has made 
great strides in advancing the cause of 
tourism. 

Under his leadership, we now have, 
for the first time, a stated national 
tourism policy. We have once again 
begun to effectively compete in the 
world market for the many billions of 
dollars in travel and tourism trade. His 
National Tourism Policy Act created 
the U.S. Travel and Tourism Adminis- 
tration to carry out the stated goals of 
our new national policy. Senator PRES- 
SLER is currently engaged in a battle to 
provide that agency with the neces- 
sary funds to effectively fulfill its re- 
quirements. He already has 45 cospon- 
sors to that legislation. 

He has successfully fought for many 
other aspects of the industry, always 
reminding us of its importance as a 
powerful economic, political, and 
social force. His tireless efforts have 
made him an extremely effective voice 
for travel and tourism here in the 
Senate. His record speaks for itself. 

Senator PRESSLER frequently re- 
minds the Senate of the importance of 
travel and tourism in his home State 
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of South Dakota, where tourism is the 
second largest industry. We have all 
frequently heard him tell of his home 
State’s many attractions, not the least 
of which is the beautiful Black Hills 
and Badlands areas of South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I want to commend 
my distinguished colleague for his 
strong leadership in this important 
segment of our economy, and join him 
in support of his resolution today. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider the vote on the resolution. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

ORDER TO INDEFINITELY POSTPONE SENATE 

JOINT RESOLUTION 69 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate Joint 
Resolution 69, which is a companion 
measure to House Joint Resolution 
219 just passed by the Senate and 
which appears as Calendar Order No. 
117, be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I next 
ask the distinguished minority leader 
if he is prepared to proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar Order No. 125, 
Senate Joint Resolution 94. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there is 
no objection on this side. 


FAMILY REUNION MONTH 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 94) to 
authorize and request the President to 
designate May 8, 1983, to June 19, 
1983, as “Family Reunion Month,” 
was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, together with 
the preamble, is as follows: 


S.J. Res. 94 


Whereas the family is and has traditional- 
ly been recognized as the foundation of our 
society; 

Whereas thousands of families in our 
Nation experience sorrow each year because 
of runaway, missing, or estranged members; 

Whereas organizations exist which can 
assist families and missing members in es- 
tablishing contact with one another; 

Whereas estranged and missing individ- 
uals should be encouraged to use the serv- 
ices furnished by these organizations or to 
contact their families directly; 

Whereas families should be encouraged to 
honor the individual member's efforts to 
communicate and to respect the individual's 
right to privacy; 

Whereas strength of our Nation can be in- 
creased through the reunion of families and 
the reaffirmation of family ties; and 
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Whereas Mother's Day and Father's Day 
are times when our citizens celebrate the 
importance of families: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
Mother's Day, May 8, 1983, to Father’s Day, 
June 19, 1983, as “Family Reunion Month”, 
and calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe the day with appropriate 
programs and activities. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed. 

Mr, BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, next on 
my list is Calendar Order No. 126, 
Senate Resolution 132. I inquire of the 
minority leader if he is prepared to 
consider that item. 

Mr. BYRD. There is no objection on 
this side. 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 


The resolution (S. Res. 132) to recog- 
nize the week of May 8, 1983, through 
May 14, 1983, as “Small Business 
Week” was considered and agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, together with 
preamble, is as follows: 

S. Res. 132 


Whereas small and independent business- 
es represent 97 per centum of all business in 
this country and are the driving force of the 
American economy and the mainstay of our 
free enterprise system; 

Whereas small business is responsible for 
creating most new employment opportuni- 
ties and accounts for approximately 40 per 
centum of the gross national product; 

Whereas small business have substantially 
maintained employment levels during diffi- 
cult economic conditions; 

Whereas small business originates 50 per 
centum of all major innovations and tech- 
nologies and brings these new innovations 
to market quickly; 

Whereas the President has previously 
issued a proclamation designating the week 
of May 8, 1983, through May 14, 1983, as 
“Small Business Week”: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the Senate recognizes the 
achievements and contributions which small 
business men and women have made to 
American society, and urges the people of 
the United States and interested groups and 
organizations to observe the week of May 8, 
1983, through May 14, 1983, as Small Busi- 
ness Week” with appropriate programs, 
ceremonies, and activities. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am be- 
coming a little affected with headiness 
at the ability I am demonstrating 
today to put the majority leader’s mo- 
tions on the table. I think I will try 
again. 

I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 


its 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I under- 
stand debate is not in order on a 
motion to table, but I would point out 
to my friend, the minority leader, not- 
withstanding that, I am more willing 
for some to be tabled than others. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I in- 
quire next of the minority leader if he 
is in a position to clear for action by 
unanimous consent S. 287, Calendar 
Order No. 124. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as a great 
admirer of the late President Harry S 
Truman, I have no objection and no 
objection can be found on this side. 


HARRY S TRUMAN NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE 


The bill (S. 287) to establish the 
Harry S Truman National Historic 
Site in the State of Missouri, and for 
other purposes, was considered. 

(By request of Mr. BAKER, the fol- 

lowing statement was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD:) 
è Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of S. 287. This coming 
Sunday, May 8, is former President 
Harry S Truman’s birthday. For the 
man who coined the phrase the buck 
stops here“ I am particularly pleased 
to offer my support for this bill. It au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire the former residence of our 
33d President at 219 North Delaware 
Street in Independence, Mo., its con- 
tents, and adjacent property which 
passed to Bess Wallace Truman upon 
the death of her husband. 

After its acquisition by the Secre- 
tary, S. 287 provides that this property 
would thereafter be known as the 
Harry S Truman Historic Site. It 
would be administered, preserved, 
maintained, and interpreted by the 
Secretary of the Interior as a unit of 
the national park system by the Na- 
tional Park Service for the enjoyment 
of the public. 

The Truman home at 219 Delaware 
Street reflects the personality and 
character of the late President. He 
and Mrs. Truman lived in it from the 
time of his marriage to Bess Truman 
until her death in October 1982. Yet, 
this unpretentious 2'%-story victorian 
white frame house was known as the 
“Summer White House“ during the 
Truman Presidency, five Presidents 
walked through its doors. Decisions of 
national importance were made there. 

We, the Congress, can assure that 
this historical treasvre is preserved so 
that it will bring the joy of a glimpse 
into the past for —ntold numbers of 
Americans in the future. That is pre- 
cisely what we would be doing by pass- 
ing S. 287 today, on the eve of Presi- 
dent Truman’s birthday. 

Mr. President, with regard to S. 287, 
a bill to establish the Harry S Truman 
National Historic Site in the State of 
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Missouri, the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources does not intend 
that this measure authorize any addi- 
tional budget authority for fiscal year 
1983 than that already available to the 
Department of the Interior. The com- 
mittee intends that any fiscal year 
1983 expenses incurred from the bill 
will be absorbed within funds other- 
wise available. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


S. 287 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to preserve and interpret for the in- 
spiration and benefit of present and future 
generations the former home of Harry S 
Truman, thirty-third President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary“) 
is authorized to acquire by donation, pur- 
chase with donated or appropriated funds, 
transfer from another Federal agency, or 
otherwise, the residence and real property 
known as 219 North Delaware Street in the 
city of Independence, Missouri, as passed to 
Bess Wallace Truman upon the death of her 
husband. The Secretary may also acquire, 
by any of the above means, fixtures, and 
personal property for use in connection 
with the residence. 

Sec. 2. The property acquired pursuant to 
subsection (a) is designated as the Harry S 
Truman National Historic Site and shall be 
administered by the Secretary in accordance 
with the provisions of law generally applica- 
ble to units of the national park system, in- 
cluding the Act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a National Park Service, and for other 
purposes”, approved August 25, 1916 (39 
Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1-4), and the Act of 
August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 461- 
467). The Secretary is further authorized, in 
the administration of the site, to make 
available certain portions thereof for the 
use of Margaret Truman Daniel subject to 
reasonable terms and conditions which he 
may impose. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT— 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 77 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, next I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate 
Joint Resolution 77 be star printed to 
reflect certain changes which I now 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the request is agreed to. 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO FILE REPORTS UNTIL 5 
P.M., MONDAY MAY 16, 1983 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, since we 
are going to adjourn in a few mo- 
ments, I believe it would be in order to 
put the next request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all committees have until 5 
p.m. on Monday, May 16, 1983, to file 
reports, and reports filed by that time 
be considered to have been valid in the 
time permitted by section 402(A) of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 
with respect to fiscal year 1984. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PERMISSION TO PHOTOGRAPH 
THE SENATE CHAMBER 


Mr. BAKER. Next, Mr. President, I 
have a resolution sponsored by myself 
and the distinguished minority leader. 
I send it to the desk and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 136) suspending 
paragraph 1 of rule IV of the rules for the 
regulation of the Senate wing of the United 
States Capitol to permit a photograph of 
the Senate Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have no 
objection so long as it is understood 
that the distinguished majority leader 
is the one who will take the photo- 
graph. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
relish the opportunity but I must 
demure to the suggestion. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the condition. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 
agreed to, as follows: 

That paragraph 1 of rule IV of the Rules 
for the Regulation of the Senate Wing of 
the United States Capitol (prohibiting the 
taking of pictures in the Senate Chamber) 
be temporarily suspended to conduct, when 
the Senate is not in session, such tests as 
may be appropriate for the making of a 
photograph of the Senate Chamber. 

Sec. 2. The Sergeant of Arms of the 
Senate is authorized and directed to make 
necessary arrangements therefor. 


136) was 


THE EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, next I 
have a few items that appear on 
today’s Executive Calendar that are 
cleared for action at this time. I once 
more suspect I will suffer the embar- 
rassment, if indeed not the humilia- 
tion, of having fewer nominations 
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cleared on my calendar than the mi- 
nority leader has cleared on his. But I 
have come to understand that, even to 
live with it, though I do not always ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. President, the ones that are 
cleared on this side are Calendar Nos. 
130, 131, 132, and 133; all the nomina- 
tions on page 6 under the Air Force 
and page 7 under the Air Force and 
Army, on page 8 under the Army, on 
page 9 under the Army and the Navy, 
on page 10 under the Navy and the 
Marine Corps, and on page 11 nomina- 
tions placed on the Secretary’s desk in 
the Air Force, the Marine Corps, and 
the Navy. 

Would the minority leader favorably 
indicate his reaction? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader will not be 
embarrassed today. Only those Calen- 
dar Numbers 130, 131, 132, and 133 
have been cleared on this side. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session for the purpose 
of considering nominations on page 4 
beginning with Calendar No. 130, the 
nomination of Mary F. Wieseman, of 
Maryland, to be inspector general, 
Small Business Administration; Calen- 
dar No. 131, under the Department of 
Energy; Calendar No. 132, under U.S. 
Postal Service; and Calendar No. 133, 
under the Merit Systems Protection 
Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
minority leader object if we consider 
those nominations en bloc? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 

The nominations considered and 
confirmed en bloc are as follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Mary F. Wieseman, of Maryland, to be In- 


spector General, Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
Theodore J. Garrish, of Virginia, to be 


General Counsel of the Department of 
Energy. 
U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 
John Lathrop Ryan, of Indiana, to be a 
Governor of the U.S. Postal Service for the 


remainder of the term expiring December 8, 
1989. 


MERIT SYSTEMS PROTECTION BOARD 
Maria Lucia Johnson, of Alaska, to be a 
member of the Merit Systems Protection 


Board for the term of 7 years expiring 
March 1, 1990. 
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STATEMENT ON THE CONFIRMATION OF THEO- 
DORE J. GARRISH TO BE GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
(By request of Mr. Baker, the fol- 

lowing statement was ordered to be 

printed in the REcorRD:) 

@ Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I rise 

in strong support of the nomination of 

Theodore J. Garrish to be general 

counsel of the Department of Energy. 

On May 4, the Committee on Energy 

and Natural Resources unanimously 

endorsed Mr. Garrish’s nomination by 

a vote of 20-0. The committee's vote 

followed a nomination hearing held on 

April 25. 

Mr. Garrish is currently serving as 
special assistant to the Secretary of 
Energy. Previously, he was legislative 
counsel at the Department of the Inte- 
rior, general counsel of the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission, and he 
has held a variety of other legal posi- 
tions in the Federal Government. His 
background also includes 3 years in 
private law practice. 

Throughout his career, both in the 
public and private sectors, Mr. Garrish 
has distinguished himself as a capable 
and dedicated professional. He has un- 
questionably demonstrated his ability 
to carry out the extensive responsibil- 
ities he will assume as DOE general 
counsel. I have been particularly im- 
pressed by Mr. Garrish's serious ap- 
proach to the position for which he 
has been nominated, and his commit- 
ment to see to it that laws enacted by 
the Congress are interpreted and exe- 
cuted properly by the Department of 
Energy. As Mr. Garrish testified 
before the committee: 

The General Counsel has the singular re- 
sponsibility to see to it that the legal advice 
rendered to the Secretary and to the other 
Department Officers, as well as the legal po- 
sitions taken in administrative and judicial 
proceedings, properly reflect the legislative 
intentions of the Congress without regard 
to the political views or personal prefer- 
ences of the General Counsel, the Secretary 
or the Administration. Secretary Hodel and 
I have discussed this particular matter, and 
I am pleased to report to you that he fully 
expects me to render legal advice on the 
basis of my best, professional judgment as 
to what the law is, not what he, I, or others 
might like it to be. To say the least, I am 
committed to that approach to the office 
both intellectually and philosophically. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, I am pleased to recommend 
Senate approval of the nomination of 
Theodore J. Garrish for the position 
of general counsel of the Department 
of Energy.e 5 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
nominees were confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
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be immediately notified that the 
Senate has given its consent to these 
nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
now return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL NURSES DAY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise to 
bring attention to National Nurses 
Day, which is being celebrated today, 
May 6, 1983. There is not one of us 
who has not needed the competent 
services of a practicing nurse at many 
instances during our lives—indeed 
from our entrance into this world as 
well as throughout our childhood and 
adult illnesses and problems—nurses 
are there. Yet, it is a sad fact that this 
profession has not received the re- 
spect, attention, and thanks that it so 
richly deserves. Even here in the U.S. 
Senate, generally when we discuss 
health we focus on health care cost 
containment issues, somewhat neces- 
sarily, it is true. However, we do so at 
the expense of concentrating energies 
on the people who deliver health care 
on a daily basis with skill, compassion, 
and unsurpassed dedication. 

As we celebrate National Nurses 
Day, we should focus national atten- 
tion on the irrefutable fact that our 
Nation’s physicians and health deliv- 
ery systems could not function with- 
out the strong support, aid, and assist- 
ance of the nursing profession. Our 
Nation’s nurses perform tasks that go 
beyond the scientific necessities of 
treating the ill—they comfort the af- 
flicted and their loved ones during the 
most traumatic, sometimes painful 
moments of their lives. They help indi- 
viduals and families adjust to the un- 
stabilizing effects of hospitalization. 
They counsel and comfort loved ones 
regarding the illness of a family 
member; indeed they pray along with 
families and friends for the recovery 
of all their patients. 

Mr. President, let us take note today 
that nurses work under highly stress- 
ful conditions. Their caseloads are 
large, frequently involving life and 
death decisions. Theirs is a profession 
which requires high energy and crisp, 
precise decisionmaking. Given this 
foundation of their occupation, we 
must strive to insure that nurses re- 
ceive professional respect in terms of 
societal status, monetary rewards, and 
general recognition of their vitally im- 
portant functions. 

Nursing practitioners undergo a rig- 
orous academic and clinical training 
prior to serving in our Nation's hospi- 
tals, clinics, and physician offices. 
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They are examined by licensing boards 
and undergo constant professional 
peer review. The standards of the 
nursing profession are exacting, as 
well as they should be, and it is with 
great pride and satisfaction that I em- 
phatically point out that nurses live 
up to and embody these high stand- 
ards daily. Taey are and should be 
models of professional behavior to all 
of us, including this great body. 

In my home State of Rhode Island 
we have 11,717 registered nurses and 
3,695 licensed practical nurses. These 
15,412 professionals service a popula- 
tion of 945,761 people. They render a 
first-class service, I might add. Today, 
I urge all my colleagues to join with 
me in saluting this venerable group of 
professionals. Perhaps by recognizing 
National Nurses Day, we can begin to 
focus the Nation's attention to en- 
hancing the nursing profession's 
status and respect in every way that 
we can. While that process is continu- 
ing and developing, each and every 
nurse in our great Nation, can find 
great solace in realizing that they per- 
form a noble and necessary work. 
They should know this as certainly as 
their patients know it; without ques- 
tion, their God knows it. 

Thank you, Mr. President, for allow- 
ing me to speak on this matter. 


OBJECTIONS TO NEW HOUSING 
BILL 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, a 
few days ago the Banking Committee 
recommended a new housing authori- 
zation, a budget-busting subsidy bill 
which should not even be considered, 
let alone passed by the Senate. 

The U.S. economy is finally stagger- 
ing out of a recession caused or, at 
least, seriously aggravated by large 
Federal budget deficits. But the whole 
world is nervously eyeing the $1.2 tril- 
lion in deficits projected for the next 5 
years with a general fear that such 
deficits will send our economy into a 
tailspin and pull other nations down 
with us. 

Under the circumstances, it seems 
extraordinarily unwise for the Bank- 
ing Committee to recommend a bill 
which creates seven new HUD pro- 
grams, adds billions to projected defi- 
cits and, at the same time, fails to pro- 
tect those who have the most to lose 
from the failure of subsidized housing 
programs—the poor and ill housed. 

The bill recommended by the com- 
mittee calls for: 

Housing vouchers, similar in concept 
to food stamps, and with the same po- 
tential for explosive cost growth. Al- 
though funded for only 60,000 persons 
in this bill, approximately 12 million 
people meet the legislative eligibility 
standards. 

Mortgage foreclosure relief, a $750 
million loan guarantee program, on 
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which no hearings have been held 
before committee markup. 

Rehabilitation and development 
grants, a program with funding double 
that proposed by the administration 
which would permit anyone to receive 
Federal money to fix up their house, 
build new housing, and so forth, re- 
gardless of income or financial need. 

Demonstration projects which over- 
lap and may preempt private sector ef- 
forts. 

A new public housing policymaking 
committee, not requested by the ad- 
ministration, nor is the administration 
represented on the committee. 

PHA capital replacement fund, also 
not requested, for good reason. 

No Davis-Bacon reform which could 
save $500 million. 

A total of $40 billion in budget au- 
thority above the President's request 
(1984-88), according to the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

A total of $11.9 billion in outlays 
above the President’s request (1984- 
88), again, according to the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

A total of $18 billion in higher guar- 
antee authority for the Federal Hous- 
ing Authority and Government Na- 
tional Mortgage Administration than 
was requested by the administration. 

A total of $2 billion more in lending 
authority for rural housing programs 
than was requested by the administra- 
tion. 

Increasing subsidized rents to levels 
13 percent higher than requested by 
the administration. 

As I review these staggering propos- 
als, I cannot help wondering whether 
the administration and Congress real- 
ize the magnitude of resources already 
committed to Federal housing. Of the 
$363 billion obligated to Federal hous- 
ing programs, some $263 billion re- 
mains to be spent. We now provide 
housing assistance to 5.6 million units 
and 13 million Americans. If Congress 
did not commit a single additional 
dollar, another 300,000 units are al- 
ready authorized to be provided by 
1988. I believe Congress would be fool- 
ish to authorize additional Federal 
housing assistance at this time. Yet 
the administration over the next 5 
years projects new housing authoriza- 
tions of $47.9 billion over amounts al- 
ready committed providing an addi- 
tional 446,000 subsidized units. The 
Senate Banking Committee then pro- 
poses $40 billion in spending higher 
than what the administration request- 
ed. How can such spending levels, new 
housing programs, and changes in cur- 
rent programs proposed in the Senate 
authorization bill be justified in view 
of existing commitments and the pros- 
pect of gigantic budget deficits? 

OBJECTIONS TO THE SENATE HOUSING BILL 

The history of Federal housing 
policy amply shows that most housing 
programs are ill conceived. Time after 
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time, a program is begun, then ex- 
panded, and eventually becomes so 
large and the problems so manifest 
that Congress finally comes to its 
senses and scuttles the program—only 
to begin new programs. Yet, of course, 
the bill for the previously discredited 
programs is left to future generations 
to pay. 

From this perspective, the additional 
spending and new programs contained 
in this bill are apt successors to the 
long line of flawed Federal housing 
programs. But at a time when the 
Government cannot afford the hous- 
ing programs already in place, both 
the administration and Congress are 
proposing new programs that, in many 
instances, are illogical and counterpro- 
ductive. These new programs con- 
tained in this bill include: 

First, rental rehabilitation and de- 
velopment grants; 

Second, housing vouchers; 

Third, mortgage foreclosure relief 
for the unemployed and the underem- 
ployed; 

Fourth, Public Housing Accredita- 
tion Commission. 

Let us consider the details of each of 
these new initiatives. 

RENTAL REHABILITATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

GRANTS 

This program was proposed by the 
administration in January. In less 
than 2 months, the Senate Banking 
Committee has— 

Doubled funding for the program. 

Dramatically changed the nature 
and scope of the program. No longer 
will the program only provide grants 
to rehabilitate existing housing, but 
will also provide grants to help devel- 
op new units of housing. Moreover, 
grants need only finance primarily“ 
residential real estate projects rather 
than exclusively“ residential proper- 
ty as was first proposed. 

Expanded the program so that 
grants can be provided for acquisition 
of property, not just rehabilitation. 

Authorized assisted units to receive 
Federal insurance guarantees. 

Created a Secretary's Discretionary 
Fund” of $30 million to finance sub- 
stantially rehabilitated or newly con- 
structed units that was not even re- 
quested by the HUD Secretary. 

Authorized $1 million in technical 
assistance not requested by the admin- 
istration. 

Permitted unspent funds left after 
terminating the section 312 rehabilita- 
tion loan program—another failed 
housing development program that, 
ironically, the Banking Committee 
wants to terminate with this bill—to 
be transferred to the new “improved” 
rehabilitation program. 

All at a time when the Federal Gov- 
ernment is projecting $200 billion in 
annual deficits. 

Perhaps this new program could be 
justified if it were tightly written, ur- 
gently needed, millions of Americans 
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were demanding its enactment and of- 
fered ironclad guarantees that the 
money would be spent wisely and effi- 
ciently. 

Of course this is just wishful think- 
ing. Let me quote from an April 1983 
analysis by the General Accounting 
Office which states that this could 
lead to subsidies which are: 

First, targeted at housing units with- 
out adequate consideration for bene- 
fiting needy renter households, 

Second, have costs higher than nec- 
essary to improve the housing condi- 
tions of lower income households, 

Third, have the potential for signifi- 
cant displacement of lower income 
households, 

Fourth, have little evaluation infor- 
mation available. 

While it is true that some GAO con- 
cerns were addressed by provisions 
added to the committee bill, Congress 
would be foolhardy to commit to this 
program until each of these concerns 
are addressed, and GAO, HUD, and 
OMB verify these potential problems 
will not occur. 

LACK OF FINANCIAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

In addition, this rental rehabilita- 
tion proposal lacks financial account- 
ability as well. For example, records 
on incomes of households in determin- 
ing eligibility or their citizenship occu- 
pying rehabilitated housing are not 
explicitly required by the bill. In a 
study conducted by GAO of 64 com- 
munities which had implemented 
some previous rental rehabilitation 
loan programs, only 23 of the commu- 
nities were able to verify incomes of 
households benefiting from the rehab 
program. In addition, these cities used 
various forms of calculating income 
limits—if they did keep records—some 
based on section 8 or some independ- 
ent method by which income and de- 
mographic data was not efficiently 
kept. 

Rental rehabilitation should be spe- 
cifically targeted to neighborhoods of 
low-income housing projects. Many of 
the cities surveyed by GAO were 
found to have pockets“ of middle- 
income households which participated 
in the rehab program. In essence, 
much of the money was going to other 
than needy households. 

SECRETARY'S DISCRETIONARY FUND 

This bill creates a Secretary’s discre- 
tionary fund of $30 million, and di- 
rects the funds are to be spent for sub- 
stantial rehabilitated or newly con- 
structed projects. 

This slush fund was not requested 
by HUD. In my view, discretionary 
funds of this size are inappropriate in 
Government no matter who is in con- 
trol. Again, history proves my point. 

The section 8 new construction pro- 
gram became notorious for contracts 
given to developers who, coincidental- 
ly, contributed significant campaign 
sums to reigning politicians. During 
the previous administration, newspa- 
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per headlines screamed ‘‘Housing and 
Politics: The Way it Works,” A Dona- 
tion to Carter Unlocks HUD Dollars,” 
“Friends of the Governor Thrive on 
Housing Funds.“ ‘Politicians Steer 
Section 8 Profits to Allies.” It is inter- 
esting to note that on the last day of 
the Carter administration, HUD re- 
leased more than $2 billion in Section 
8 contracts out of the Secretary’s Dis- 
eretionary Fund. 

In short, providing $30 million in dis- 
cretionary funds that can be spent un- 
conditionally can only be labeled as 
poor public policy. 

TARGETING 

Federal assistance programs are gen- 
erally not targeted to help the truly 
needy, since less than 8.3 percent of all 
Federal assistance is means tested. 

This proposed rental rehabilitation 
progam is no exception and is far from 
being targeted to those most in need. 
No income limit is imposed on those 
who qualify to receive the grants to re- 
habilitate housing, and for as much as 
50 percent of the funds provided there 
is no income limit on those living in 
the units once rehabilitated. 

This failure to target program works 
directly against our successful efforts 
of the past 3 years to insure that 
future housing subsidies be made 
available only to the very low income. 
In fact, one result of this bill is to 
make some eligibility requirements 
more generous than in the entire his- 
tory of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

The new eligibility standards are at 
best very complicated to explain, and, 
incidentally, are radically different 
from all other HUD eligibility stand- 
ards that they must now enforce. This 
new program has not one, but three 
sets of eligibility standards. First, all 
grants must be spent in neighborhoods 
whose median incomes are less than 80 
percent for the area. Literally thou- 
sands of neighborhoods across this 
country would meet this standard. 
How can the Government insure that 
the most needy neighborhoods will re- 
ceive priority funding? 

The next standard of eligibility is 
even more faulty. This bill specifies 
that 70 percent—and in some cases 50 
percent—of benefits must help those 
earning less than 80 percent of median 
income, or about 30 million families. 
But what happens to the rest of the 
money? 

Thirty percent of this assistance 
could potentially go to anyone regard- 
less of income. 

For example, a wealthy individual 
who wants to renovate a townhouse in 
a blighted Washington, D.C., area 
could receive a grant to renovate his 
property, and then live in it. Although 
this is not likely to happen, the fact is 
this bill permits opening the door to 
such schemes. 

Yet the story does not end here. 
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The eligibility standards take even a 
more tortured twist. The bill states 
that when a multifamily project is 
granted approval for assistance only 
20 percent of the units need be made 
available to lower income families. 
There is no income limit for those 
living in the rest of the units. In the 
past, the General Accounting Office 
has repeatedly told Congress that 
these so-called partially essential 
projects are the most expensive and 
inefficient use of housing subsidy. 

Now for the final blow. Newly built 
units which are part of this program 
and are subject to a rent control 
system that—incredibly—provides pro- 
portionately greater tenant subsidies 
to moderate-income families and less 
to very low-income families. 

Absurd? Yes. 

Illogical? Yes. 

Included in the committee bill? Yes. 

QUADRUPLE SUBSIDIES 

It is a mistake for Congress to review 
any single Federal housing program in 
isolation. Almost all Federal housing 
programs are overlapping or attempt 
to patch past programs. Section 202 
low-interest loans build units for elder- 
ly persons assisted under section 8. 
Farmers Home Administration low-in- 
terest loans build units assisted under 
several types of housing subsidies. Sec- 
tion 8 new construction units receive 
guaranteed tenant income, lower cost 
construction financing, and often have 
federally backed mortgage insurance. 

This new program is no exception. 
In fact, this program could be coupled 
with at least three other forms of 
direct Federal subsidy. In summary it 
is conceivable that an owner may re- 
habilitate a unit of housing and not 
put a single penny of his own money 
or be exposed to any risk of default. 
Here is how: 

This bill allows grants to supply up 
to 50 percent of the cost of rehabilitat- 
ing a unit yet if this is not enough an 
owner can apply for another grant for 
another 50 percent of the cost from 
any other Federal program, including 
the community development block 
grant. Once built, a tenant living in 
such a unit is eligible to receive direct 
tenant subsidy available under a new 
section 8 program created under this 
bill (see the “housing voucher” section 
of these views). If the unit is newly 
constructed, it is also eligible for tax- 
exempt financing. Finally, the mort- 
gage can be 100 percent insured by the 
Federal Government so that the 
owner faces little if any economic risk 
for default. How could the Govern- 
ment be more generous? 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
Although the administration does 
not request such authority, the bill 
permits grants to help build new units 
of housing despite the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s past proven inability to 
build inexpensive, low-cost housing. 
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Congress terminated new starts for 
the section 8 program for this very 
reason. Even Congress—which rarely 
says no to extravagant uses of tax dol- 
lars—realized that the section 8 new 
construction program was a horrible 
mistake. 

Now just a few months after termi- 
nating section 8, Congress is about to 
embark on a wholly new program. 

Why does Congress so abjectly fail 
in its efforts to build new housing? 
Here are a few reasons: 

First. New housing is built under the 
rules of Davis-Bacon, meaning that 
labor costs are usually far higher than 
labor costs for other types of housing. 

Second. Congress never initially au- 
thorizes or appropriates enough to 
build a new unit, so the new units 
either run deficits—which future Con- 
gresses will be required to make up—or 
Congress has to fork over more money 
up front to get the project built. 

Third. Numerous Federal rules 
govern construction of new housing, 
and compliance increases costs. For 
example, housing must be built ac- 
cording to standards written in the 
National Environmental Policy Act. 

Fourth. These rules discourage 
owner-developer' participation. To 
offset this, HUD must offer other in- 
ducements to encourage participation, 
and that only increases costs. For ex- 
ample, under section 8 new construc- 
tion, developers were required to 
invest little, if any, of their own 
money in the project. 

There are other factors far too nu- 
merous to mention that drive up costs 
for building Federal housing. Congress 
will live to regret a decision to use this 
program to provide units of new con- 
struction. 


INTERFERES WITH PRUDENT FEDERAL-STATE- 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT RELATIONSHIPS 

This bill contains a rather curious 
provision that if a State or local gov- 
ernment chooses not to administer 
this new program—and I would think 
most would have every reason not to— 
then the Secretary of HUD must ad- 
minister the program for the State. If 
a State or community has elected not 
to participate in the program, the Fed- 
eral Government should have abso- 
lutely no business in initiating such a 
scheme in a local community. 

Some of those to whom I have ex- 
pressed these concerns say we need 
not worry since “after all, it is only 
$300 million.” 

History mocks this contention. 
When section 8 began in 1974, it did so 
with an initial appropriation of just 
$42 million. In less than a decade, Con- 
gress committed $150 billion to this 
discredited program. 

If the Senate fails to kill this new 
program, in all probability a future 
Senate will have to, but only after bil- 
lions will have been spent needlessly 
and foolishly as we have done so many 
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times before. Why have we never 
learned from these lessons of the past? 
HOUSING VOUCHERS 

Another new housing program in- 
cluded in this bill is the modified sec- 
tion 8 existing housing assistance pro- 
gram. 

This program is being sold as the ef- 
ficient, modest, affordable, and equita- 
ble way to replace the horrible section 
8 new construction program. 

That sort of sales job only increases 
my apprehension. After all, that is ex- 
actly the way section 8 was sold to 
Congress as being efficient, modest, af- 
fordable, and equitable way to replace 
the section 236 program, which re- 
placed the section 221 program, all of 
which are in addition to the public 
housing program, the section 235 pro- 
gram, rural housing, college housing, 
et cetera. 

The question I have is this: Will 
those who are in the Senate 10 years 
from now scratch their heads and ask 
what in the world were we thinking of 
when we created this monster? 

I believe the answer is yes. Here is 
the way this program works. Public 
housing authorities will provide certif- 
icates, or vouchers, to eligible families 
to cover the difference between 30 per- 
cent of their adjusted income and the 
cost of a rental housing unit. A “pay- 
ment standard” based on the rental 
cost of modestly priced standard qual- 
ity housing of various sizes and types 
in a particular area would be used in 
combination with the family’s income 
to determine the amount of Federal 
subsidy to be provided. A participating 
family could choose a unit with a rent 
above the payment standard, but the 
family would not receive any addition- 
al subsidy and would absorb the addi- 
tional cost. A family could also choose 
a standard quality unit with a rent 
below the payment standard and 
would be able to retain the savings. 
Thus, families would be able to decide 
for themselves how much they are 
willing to pay in order to live in better 
housing units or neighborhoods. 

This program is being sold as the 
best way to reduce Federal housing 
costs on the theory that it is cheaper 
than section 8. Proponents argue that 
under section 8, landlords have raised 
rents to match rent levels the Federal 
Government is committed to subsidize. 
Under the HUD proposal, the opportu- 
nity for tenants to negotiate rent 
levels should hold down rents and sub- 
sidy levels—in theory. 

Sounds good, right? 

Consider the following facts: 

This program will only save money if 
the so-called payment standard is 
lower than the fair market rent stand- 
ard. It is true that in proposing this 
program, HUD developed a payment 
standard that is likely to be lower 
than the currently used fair market 
rent standard. 
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But what did the Senate Banking 
Committee do less than 2 months 
after the proposal was sent to Con- 
gress? It liberalized the payments 
standard, and made the subsidy more 
generous? Here's how: 

First, it set payments and fair 
market standards at levels 13 percent 
higher than levels initially proposed 
by the administration. 

Second, it allows public housing au- 
thorities to set rents 20 percent higher 
than levels projected by the adminis- 
tration. Then the bill allows PHA's to 
retain 50 percent of the rent savings 
resulting from tenants finding units 
below the payment standard, and ten- 
ants may have less overall incentive to 
find cheaper housing, and projected 
savings may not materialize. 

It is interesting that this approach 
by the committee funds fewer units, 
but at subsidies substantially greater 
than the administration proposes. 
Keep in mind this is only 2 months 
after the proposal was submitted. If 
the past is any lesson, future Con- 
gresses will enact more generous subsi- 
dies and expand the number of units 
provided. 

Just take a look at the eligibility 
standards the bill provides. Although 
the committee used an eligibility 
standard that is now used for housing 
programs, literally millions of families 
will meet the proposed eligibility 


standard of 50 percent of median area 
income. 

While millions are eligible, the ini- 
tial administration proposal proposed 


funding 80,000 units of housing with 
this new certificate program. This is 
only a drop in the bucket of potential 
need as defined by the bill. There will 
soon rise a great clamor by public 
housing authorities and tenant organi- 
zations for more certificates, higher 
subsidies. 

These certificates are extremely val- 
uable. Some Americans pay more than 
50 percent of their gross income for 
housing. But from the many eligible, 
the lucky few who receive assistance 
could pay only 30 percent of adjusted 
income for rent. To give such a gift to 
some eligible families but not others is 
grossly discriminatory. Congress is 
likely to resolve such a dilemma by 
agreeing to expand the program to all 
who qualify even though the taxpay- 
ers are already assisting some 13 mil- 
lion Americans. The bill, in effect, cre- 
ates an ocean of demand and irresisti- 
ble political pressure to fulfill that 
demand. 

MORTGAGE FORECLOSURE RELIEF ACT 

By a vote of 11 to 7, the Banking 
Committee, without benefit of hear- 
ings beforehand, approved the unem- 
ployed and underemployed” mortgage 
default assistance program. This $750 
million Federal loan guarantee pro- 
gram provides a second mortgage for a 
homeowner to make his first mortgage 
loan payments—in other words, a Gov- 
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ernment bailout for a homeowner 
unable to make monthly mortgage 
payments. 

Like other Federal housing assist- 
ance programs, this mortgage assist- 
ance program also is not targeted to 
the needy. No income or asset test is 
required to qualify; in fact a home- 
owner need only have incurred a sub- 
stantial reduction in income as a result 
of involuntary unemployment or un- 
deremployment.“ The definition of 
“underemployment” is left to the 
imagination, since the bill does not 
define it. In addition, no limit exists 
for the amount of the first mortgage 
which homeowners can have and still 
be assisted. For example, a wealthy 
homeowner with two homes, several 
cars, and other assets could still qual- 
ify for this Federal loan guarantee. 

While I applaud the spirit which mo- 
tivates Senators to propose legislation 
to help those strapped by mortgage 
payments they are unable to make, 
this legislation is likely to do more 
harm than good for those intended to 
benefit from this assistance. 

The program actually provides an in- 
centive to mortgageholders to fore- 
close. The program requires lenders to 
indicate an intent to foreclose in order 
for homeowners to be eligible for the 
guarantees. Also the bill essentially 
encourages a debt-strapped homeown- 
er to take on further debt only digging 
a deeper hole of debt. For example, a 
homeowner with a 13-percent mort- 
gage for 80 percent of the average ex- 
isting home price of $68,000 would be 
paying $604 per month. After being as- 
sisted by this program he would owe 
$819 per month, an increase of 35 per- 
cent in debt payments. 

Moreover, the total loan value would 
be in excess of 100 percent of the pur- 
chase price. This greatly increases the 
probability of ultimate foreclosure on 
the home. The result—this program 
may actually create a Federal grant to 
delinquent homeowners program, not 
simply a loan guarantee program. By 
increasing the total debt on the home 
beyond conventional bank lending 
standards, the risk of a direct Federal 
outlay occurring is very high. 

THE PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY 
ACCREDITATION COMMISSION 

The Senate bill also contains a new 
accreditation commission—section 304. 
The bill assigns to this privately ap- 
pointed Commission authority to set 
and administer standards for accredi- 
tation of public housing agencies. The 
Commission would act as an independ- 
ent entity empowered to formulate 
standards and administer accredita- 
tion for public housing authorities and 
at the same time be subject to the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, subject to the HUD Secre- 
tary. 

This arrangement is unworkable and 
violates the appropriate and proper 
roles of the Department of Housing 
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and Urban Development in overseeing 
the use of Federal funds and to assist 
public housing authorities in their 
management. Although ostensibly 
under HUD, the Secretary would have 
no role in Commission appointments, 
no control over use of personnel, no 
control over use of funds or involve- 
ment in establishing performance 
standards or participation in the ac- 
creditation processes. The Secretary 
could only approve or reject the final 
draft before it is published in the Fed- 
eral Register. We already have an 
agency, HUD, with the authority, 
matched with responsibility and ac- 
countability to the President and Con- 
gress. Why do we want to diffuse the 
adminstration of public housing with 
little or no responsibility to HUD or 
Congress? 

Furthermore, this proposal would at 
best interfere with the past progress 
made in developing an efficient, work- 
able certification process currently in 
operation. The establishment of per- 
formance and accreditation standards 
is a tested, accepted procedure which 
has been developed by HUD and vol- 
untary associations with the case of 
expert panels and individual profes- 
sionals’ assistance. It is difficult to 
predict the decisions of this Commis- 
sion—but on thing is clear: it would de- 
stroy the years of cumulative work in 
developing the new existing structure. 

In addition, from a philosophical 
perspective, the Commission creates 
bad Federal precedent. Unlike many 
study commissions created by Con- 
gress, this one has both operating and 
regulatory functions without proper 
accountability. A privately appointed 
commission would regulate and set 
standards for Federal assistance pro- 
grams. This Commission would also ac- 
credit other units of Government and 
perform other Federal functions and 
decisionmaking. Such a delegation is 
poor policy. 

It is not surprising the National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment officals (NAHRO) have voiced 
strong opposition to the proposal. This 
organization which works closely with 
public housing authorities across the 
country decisively rejects the proposal. 


EXPANSION OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 

This bill also makes costly changes 
to current programs which will— 

Result in outlays by 1988 $1.3 billion 
higher than the administration 
projects even though the same 
number of units will be assisted. The 
committee bill establishes a new fair 
market rent system to determine sub- 
sidy levels. The effect will be to raise 
fair market rents 13 percent above the 
administration's proposed levels. 

Not count food stamps as income in 
determining either eligibility for hous- 
ing or the amount of housing subsidy 
to be received. 
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Prohibit the inclusion of housing as- 
sistance in determining eligibility for 
all other domestic assistance pro- 
grams, an issue not properly within 
the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Accelerate spending in the communi- 
ty development block grant program 
by permitting local governments to 
draw down grant funds by demand 
rather than according to spending 
need. 

These are just a few of the many un- 
desirable changes to current programs 
included in this bill. But two issues de- 
serve also close scrutiny: 

First, proposed changes in income 
eligibility and, 

Second, failure to repeal Davis- 
Bacon as it applies to Federal housing. 
INCOME ELIGIBILITY 

This bill makes a major change by 
adding a little noticed provision to ex- 
clude the value of housing assistance 
from tenants’ income for the purpose 
of any other Federal law. Although 
few in words, this change has exten- 
sive impact. The provision is clearly a 
substantive change to all domestic as- 
sistance programs including those not 
within the jurisdiction of the Banking 
Committee. For example, this change 
affects the aid to families with de- 
pendent children (AFDC) program. 
This program is in the Finance Com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction, and this change 
is opposed by both the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the 
Senate Finance Committee. Let me 
quote from their December 8, 1982, 


letter to the Banking Committee: 

The treatment of income is perhaps the 
most fundamental element of a public as- 
sistance program. 


Clearly, Congress made an important 
policy decision when it adopted the Admin- 
istration proposal permitting states to count 
housing subsidies as income. Currently, two 
states (Oregon and North Carolina) have 
elected to utilize the offset. At least 10 addi- 
tional states count housing assistance in the 
form of cash payments as income. Repeal- 
ing the option would have a disruptive 
effect on these states and their AFDC pro- 
grams. It would also be a violation of the 
principle this Committee has followed when 
considering changes to income maintenance 
programs; that in a time of scarce resources, 
federal benefits should be targeted to those 
most in need and that all resources available 
to the family should be considered when de- 
termining benefit amounts. 


In addition to the exclusion of hous- 
ing assistance as income for purposes 
of determining eligibility and assist- 
ance for other Federal programs, the 
bill excludes the counting of food 
stamps as income in determining hous- 
ing eligibility. Clearly, food stamps are 
in kind income that have cash value 
and should be included when deter- 
mining housing subsidy eligibility. 

DAVIS-BACON 

Not only is the bill deficient for 
what it contains, it is also deficient for 
what it does not contain—namely, 
repeal of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
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Davis-Bacon sets Government dictat- 
ed wage and hour guidelines and, in 
almost all cases, substantially in- 
creases labor costs. The Davis-Bacon 
Act applies to Federal construction 
projects, including the construction re- 
habilitation and maintenance of assist- 
ed housing projects. 

Huge savings would occur if Davis- 
Bacon were repealed across the board, 
and particularly if Federal housing 
were exempted. Consider the follow- 
ing: 

The General Accounting Office, 
which advocates outright repeal, esti- 
mates that for each 100,000 newly con- 
structed or substantially rehabilitated 
units of housing Davis-Bacon increases 
costs $160 million. Since 800,000 new 
section 8 units have been built, cumu- 
lative savings had Davis-Bacon been 
repealed would be $1.28 billion 
money that could have been saved, or 
alternatively, provide additional hous- 
ing the elderly or handicapped. 

GAO recently studied HUD'’s section 
8 rental assistance program. In their 
report they stated, various Federal, 
State and local officials and developers 
told us that the act significantly in- 
creased the cost of the section 8 new 
construction program in particular 
areas.“ Two areas specifically noted 
were southern California where cost 
increases due to the act were estimat- 
ed from 5 to 15 percent and Pennsylva- 
nia where the estimated cost increases 
ranged from $1,000 per housing unit to 
15 to 25 percent for the entire project. 

The National Homebuilders Associa- 
tion has estimated that at least 10 per- 
cent of the development costs of HUD 
programs will go toward higher con- 
struction and administrative costs be- 
cause of Davis-Bacon. HUD-funded 
housing aid covered by Davis-Bacon is 
approximately $4 billion. If we re- 
pealed Davis-Bacon for all HUD pro- 
grams, including section 8, new con- 
struction, rehabilitation, and public 
housing programs for 1982, home- 
builders estimate a savings of Federal 
dollars of $407.5 million in the first 
year alone. 

Many other problems exist with 
Davis-Bacon, and it continues to be 
impractical to administer. The GAO 
charged that the Department of Labor 
has failed to consistently determine 
permissible Davis-Bacon wages, and 
have not developed an effective system 
to plan, control, or manage the data 
collection, compilation, and wage de- 
termination functions. 

Davis-Bacon discourages the efforts 
of minorities to enter the construction 
crafts, says GAO. Davis-Bacon dis- 
criminates against minorities for three 
reasons: First, the concept of a mini- 
mum rate; second, high apprentice 
rates; and third, discouragement of mi- 
nority contractors. 

If there was no minimum rate, con- 
tractors could, in many instance, give 
up the expertise and expense of the 
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skilled craftsman in favor of the inex- 
pensive unskilled laborer. The act dis- 
courages the use of minorities on Fed- 
eral construction projects. Apprentice 
rates are often set so high as to favor 
use of the more skilled journeyman 
over the apprentice. Minorities have 
used categories such as helpers and 
trainees as a major means of entry 
into the construction industry when 
not barred by Davis-Bacon. 

The Department of Labor's disposi- 
tion toward union rates discourages 
minority contractors, a vast majority 
of whom are open shop, from bidding 
on Federal projects. This not only 
hurts minority employment, but also 
contradicts Federal procurement poli- 
cies aimed at encouraging minority en- 
terprises. 

During testimony before the Senate 
Labor Subcommittee in late April, 
Chicago housing authority commis- 
sioner, Renault A. Robinson, outlined 
the outrageous Federal pay scales of 
housing authority maintenance em- 
ployees. 

We did a survey last year,” Robin- 
son told subcommittee Senators, to 
determine how much overtime we paid 
to our 216 elevator mechanics. We 
spent, in a 10-month period last year 
in overtime alone—not counting the 
regular 40-hour week—$3 million. The 
highest employee took home $80,000 
in overtime. Now if you figure that 
out, he never slept, he just stood there 
in the elevator.” 

HISTORY OF FAILURE IN FEDERAL HOUSING 

PROGRAMS 

Since 1937, more than $360 billion 
has been committed to Federal subsi- 
dized housing; 90 percent of this enor- 
mous sum was obligated in the last 8 
years alone. Some 13 million Ameri- 
cans live in 5.6 million subsidized 
units. By this standard, Congress 
might appear to have been sensitive to 
the poor. On close irspection, howev- 
er, the facts show Federal housing is 
not only insensitive to the poor, but is 
also intellectually and fiscally bank- 
rupt. 

From 1937 to 1969, public housing 
was the major Federal housing pro- 
gram. Construction of the units was 
federally financed, and local public 
housing authorities (PHA’s) operated 
the units. Because of the low-cost fi- 
nancing, rents were reduced, and made 
available to the poor. No Federal oper- 
ating subsidies were used, and virtual- 
ly all PHA’s met their costs, and even 
established reserves to meet replace- 
ment and emergency costs. 

Yet concerns were raised that this 
system created instant public housing 
ghettos, and that tenants paid too 
much of their incomes for rent. Rush- 
ing to the rescue, Congress enacted re- 
quirements that tenants were to pay 
no more than 25 percent of their 
income toward rent. While assisting 
tenants, this reduced the operating 
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income of PHA’s, so Congress created 
another new program—PHA operating 
subsidies designed to keep PHA's sol- 
vent. 

This cure proved almost worse than 
the disease, however. By 1975, all large 
PHA’s had exhausted their reserves, 
operating deficits mounted forcing 
Congress to enact larger and larger op- 
erating subsidies. We are to the point 
now where last year there were 
383,000 units located in PHA’s that 
were financially distressed to the point 
of bankruptcy. 

PHA's have not rented units that 
have become vacant because they lack 
the money to do so. Incredibly, PHA’s 
have told congressional committees 
that they are thinking about boarding 
up additional units that are currently 
occupied. 

In the sixties, Congress was not just 
concerned about excessive tenant con- 
tributions to rent. It also wanted to 
stimulate private ownership of subsi- 
dized housing—in itself a noble goal. 
So Congress launched a series of 
rental subsidy programs that directly 
subsidized owners and landlords rent- 
ing to low-income tenants. Again, the 
cure proved worse than the disease. 
The costs and inequities of these pro- 
grams—known as sections 235, 236, 
and 221 programs—led to critical re- 
ports by the General Accounting 
Office. Costs rose so high that a Presi- 
dential impoundment of the funds was 
ordered. Even so, today Congress still 
funds commitments made under these 
programs, and will continue to do so 
for the next decade. 

In 1974, Congress approved a new 
housing program—section 8. This pro- 
gram rose like a phoenix out of the 
ashes of the previously discredited 
programs. It was hailed as the solution 
to the Nation’s low-income housing 
problems. It was said the new program 
borrowed all the best features of earli- 
er housing programs. But from the 
start, section 8 proved ill conceived, 
poorly managed, and scandalously 
costly. Its initial appropriation was 
modest—only $42 million. But in 8 
short years Congress committed to 
section 8 more than $145 billion. Some 
1 million units were built or leased, 
and 200,000 are awaiting occupancy. 
The Congressional Budget Office at 
one point estimated that a newly con- 
structed section 8 unit could have a 
lifetime cost of more than $500,000. 
Eligibility was so broad that 40 million 
Americans—a GAO figure—were eligi- 
ble for the subsidy. Abuses abound. 
Published reports documented that 
section 8 was a program for the 
“greedy, not the needy.” Elaborate 
housing was built that lined the pock- 
ets of the developers at the expense of 
the poor. Other scandalous practices 
were reported: 

Section 8 contracts were given to de- 
velopers who, coincidentally, contrib- 
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uted significant campaign sums to 
reigning politicians. 

Illegal aliens were housed in subsi- 
dized units. 

Those with incomes exceeding sec- 
tion 8’s already broad eligibility stand- 
ards lived in units built for the poor. 

Newspaper and magazine headlines 
screamed Billion Dollar Nightmare at 
HUD,” “Very Poor Last in Line to Re- 
ceive Federal Housing Assistance,” 
“Taj Mahal in New York: Symptoms 
of Rent Subsidy Headaches,” Hous- 
ing and Politics: The Way It Works.” 

In 1982, Congress finally woke up to 
the horrors of section 8, slashed fund- 
ing for new commitments by 40 per- 
cent, and adopted program reforms. 

Even with these desirable changes, 
the fact remains that in future years 
Congress will have to spend more 
money to bail out this program. Poor 
budgeting and dismal planning 
plagues section 8 with a huge unfund- 
ed liability—estimated by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office to be as large as 
$50 billion—just to keep existing sec- 
tion 8 units available to the poor. 

SPENDING ALREADY COMMITTED TO FEDERAL 

HOUSING 

Before embarking on new housing 
adventures, this Congress must under- 
stand exactly what our situation is 
today after this long history of hous- 
ing programs. We need to understand 
what we have already committed and 
the obligations that have already been 
fastened on the taxpayers, both in 
direct, defined commitments as well as 
the other unfunded obligations that 
have been built into our structure. 

Of the $363 billion Congress has 
committed to Federal housing pro- 
grams, less than $90 billion has been 
spent. That means that if Congress did 
not commit an additional dollar to 
these programs, at least $263 billion is 
obligated to be spent over the next 40 
years—quite a legacy for future gen- 
erations to pay. 

Even these figures understate costs 
since they do not take into account 
the value of special tax advantages 
and Federal financing often associated 
with housing programs, nor does it in- 
clude future funding that will be nec- 
essary to finance deficits in housing al- 
ready provided. 

This year there are 5,680,000 units 
of housing which are directly subsi- 
dized—either in direct tenant subsidies 
or low-interest loans—by the Federal 
Government, housing about 13 million 
people. 

In addition, another 364,805 units 
are not yet occupied for which Con- 
gress has previously obligated the 
Government to build. Again, if Con- 
gress does not commit any additional 
money and only fulfills present obliga- 
tions, 360,000 units of housing will be 
provided this decade. 

Using President Reagan's 1984 hous- 
ing budget assumptions, in the next 5 
years, the Government will commit 
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another $25.9 billion in new long-term 
spending for programs within the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. This additional $25.9 bil- 
lion will provide financing for another 
234,000 units. But that is not all. The 
Department of Agriculture’s Farmers 
Home Administration proposes to 


commit an additional $22 billion to its 
low-income housing programs and that 
provide an additional 


will 
units. 

Even these budget figures do not tell 
the full story about future spending. 
These figures fail to reflect the overly 
optimistic assumptions of the Presi- 
dent’s budget in revealing the poten- 
tially large deficits in housing pro- 
grams. Current housing policy makes 
it impossible for public housing au- 
thorities to meet their spending obli- 
gations and their only recourse is to 
seek assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Also, as a result of Congress 
initially failing to provide adequate re- 
sources to finance the section 8 and 
other housing programs, Congress will 
be forced to appropriate more money 
to keep already subsidized housing 
projects in operation. 

Contrary to the prevailing wisdom in 
Congress and the media, there have 
not been and will likely not be any 
actual budget cuts in housing pro- 
grams during the first term of the 
Reagan Presidency. These are the 
facts: 

Housing outlays have and will con- 
tinue to increase each year during 
President Reagan’s first term. 

At least 1 million additional subsi- 
dized units will be occupied between 
1981 and 1985. 

Between 1985 and 1988, another 
163,000 units will be occupied—not 
counting increases in units provided 
through rural housing programs. 

It is true that the spending totals 
proposed by the administration and 
provided in the committee bill are 
much lower than those proposed 
during the 1970's. It is also true that 
in 1981, during the heyday of cutting 
taxes and spending during the so- 
called Reagan revolution, the Con- 
gress did reduce by $23 billion the 
spending commitments proposed by 
President Carter for new housing and 
community developments to be made 
in 1981 and 1982. But these reductions 
will not show up in actual outlay re- 
ductions until 1984 and 1985. That is 
because as much as 3 years lapse be- 
tween the time Congress appropriates 
funds and the time the money is actu- 
ally spent. While there were other 
spending restraint changes—increasing 
tenant contributions to rent, for exam- 
ple—these will take as long as 5 years 
to become fully effective. 

The bottom line is this: The total 
savings realized from spending re- 
straint will not reduce Federal outlays 
during President Reagan’s first term. 


212,000 
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But even with full implementation of 
all budget savings, Federal outlays will 
still rise each year this decade. 

Incredibly, the spending cuts in Fed- 
eral housing programs constituted 52 
percent of total budget savings in the 
first year of the so-called Reagan revo- 
lution that was to achieve a balanced 
budget by 1984. 

Yet, I believe a strong case can be 
made that rather than reduce spend- 
ing in Federal housing, Congress and 
the administration actually acceler- 
ated spending by authorizing addition- 
al financing subsidies for 74,000 new 
units of housing that otherwise would 
not have been built. 

In sum, Congress has to date com- 
mitted $363 billion to Federal housing 
and almost all of that since 1970. Less 
than $90 billion has been spent to 
meet these obligations leaving future 
generations at least $263 billion to 
pay, assuming no additional commit- 
ments are made and that projected 
deficits do not materialize. Five mil- 
lion units are already subsidized, and 
by 1988, 6.3 million units will receive 
subsidy. And far from cutting actual 
spending, the Congress has, at best, 
only slowed future increases in spend- 
ing. 

ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL UNFUNDED OBLIGATIONS 
IN FEDERAL HOUSING 

A review of commitments to housing 
to date still does not tell the whole 
story of where we stand today on 
public housing. We must go further 
and understand HUD budgeting prac- 
tices which have now created a huge 
unfunded liability. This has come 
about through three major practices: 
First, amendments; second, project re- 
serves; and third, rent supplement pro- 
grams. They add up to a colossal faux 
pas in Federal housing policy and add 
billions in unfunded obligations whose 
magnitude cannot be accurately meas- 
ured. 

AMENDMENTS 

This innocuous sounding budget 
concept is the cover used to hide bil- 
lions of dollars in cost overruns run up 
in the construction and rehabilitation 
of federally subsidized units. The sums 
involved are large. Since 1978 alone, 
some $20.5 billion in amendment funds 
have been committed by Congress. Ad- 
ditional billions will be needed in the 
future. In fact, this bill alone provides 
at least $3 billion in long-term spend- 
ing for cost overruns. The need for 
amendment funds originated as fol- 
lows: 

In the past, Congress has told HUD 
that it must build a certain number of 
units, and theoretically Congress pro- 
vides adequate authorizations to build 
those units. HUD then allocates the 
money to build the congressionally de- 
termined number of units. Yet, these 
authorizations in virtually every case 
have been insufficient to pay for the 
unit—but HUD has already committed 
the Government to build the unit. 
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Therefore, HUD has no choice but to 
ask Congress to fork up more money— 
the so-called amendments—to pay for 
the previously authorized unit. 

Here is an example. Suppose HUD in 
1980 entered into a contract with a de- 
veloper for a section 8 contract. HUD 
then reserves a certain amount of 
budget authority—that Congress man- 
dated—for this project. For a variety 
of reasons, construction will not begin 
until 1982. In the interim, costs have 
increased, and the developer cannot 
build the project for the money initial- 
ly reserved. So HUD has to reserve ad- 
ditional budget authority for these 
past projects, and the authority is re- 
flected in requests to Congress in the 
form of additional amendments. 

This policy is nothing more than a 
shell game. HUD submits and Con- 
gress approves the budget supposedly 
with enough funds to build a certain 
number of units. Often these esti- 
mates are underestimated. But it 
serves the political purpose of reduc- 
ing, although deceptively, full pro- 
gram costs. Only much later will Con- 
gress pay the full bill for previously 
authorized units, once the commit- 
ments are made. 

Second, knowing that amendment 
money is always available, there is 
little incentive for developers to 
reduce costs. Keep in mind that devel- 
opers frequently are paid on the basis 
of a percentage of the costs of the 
total project. Thus, the more dollars, 
the greater the percentage, the great- 
er the need for amendments. 

According to HUD, all of the 800,000 
section 8 newly constructed units have 
required additional amendment funds 
before they could be built. Therefore, 
repeatedly Congress has initially un- 
derstated total costs and then decep- 
tively escalated the authority allocat- 
ed to these units by using future 
amendments to cover the actual costs. 

PROJECT RESERVES 

Even with the cost overrun amend- 
ments just described, total housing 
costs are still understated because 
Congress has not provided enough 
money to pay future costs. In fact, this 
bill proposes to begin the first wave of 
what will likely be a tidal wave of addi- 
tional dollars that Congress will be 
asked to commit just to keep currently 
occupied section 8 units operational. 
In part, section 8 units are financed on 
the project reserve concept. HUD 
takes the first year costs of operating 
a project—total rents, maintenance, 
repair, and other expenses—and multi- 
plies these costs times the number of 
years for the contract, usually 20 
years. 

Yet over the course of a 20-year 
period, costs will rise. These additional 
costs are paid out of the project re- 
serve. This reserve is the income de- 
rived from tenant contributions to 
rent. The theory underlying this prac- 
tice originated from tenant rent con- 
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tributions which will rise with infla- 
tion and along with other increases in 
operating costs. 

Like so many theories that comprise 
Federal housing policy, this project re- 
serve theory is beginning to crumble. 
In reality funds used in some project 
reserves have been diverted to other 
than intended purposes, tenant 
income and their contributions to rent 
are not likely to rise with inflation. In 
addition, other economic assumptions 
used to determine project levels may 
be overly optimistic. 

For the first time this year, HUD 
was forced to request that Congress 
appropriate an additional $6.7 million 
in 1984 for project reserve funds. The 
administration now projects that it 
will have to spend at least $75 million 
in each of the following 4 fiscal years 
to keep project reserves adequate and 
housing projects solvent. 

Moreover, I am informed these fig- 
ures also are underestimated ... the 
potential for future project reserves 
required in each of the next 25 years 
may be large. HUD is now conducting 
an intensive review to determine the 
amount needed for project reserves. 

The bottom line is this: Congress is 
foolish to begin even one, let alone 
seven new programs and to expand 
further funding for current programs 
when we face the prospect of spending 
billions just to keep the doors open for 
currently provided housing. 


SECTION 236 RENTAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

Because of horrible mistakes made 
when the section 236 rent supplement 
program began in 1968, the Federal 
Government faces a potentially huge 
unfunded liability that the Federal 
Government is responsible for, and 
eventually must pay. 

Rent supplement and the rental as- 
sistance programs were created with- 
out an adequate mechanism to pay for 
future cost increases. Because most 
projects are insured by the Federal 
Government against default, the Fed- 
eral Government is responsible to pay 
obligations if defaults occur. The 
effect of this deficiency is to expose 
the Government to large risk in the 
future. 

To its credit, the administration 
foresaw this problem, and the 1984 
budget proposed a solution that would 
reduce the Government's risk. This so- 
lution, however, is not included in the 
Senate committee bill. 

The administration proposed ending 
the rent supplement rental assistance 
program, and converting all insured 
units to the section 8 program. Specifi- 
cally, the administration wants to re- 
capture all unspent funds in the sec- 
tion 236 program, convert these funds 
in the section 8 program, and use the 
converted funds to pay for currently 
nonbudgeted rent and cost increases in 
the section 236 units. After these costs 
were properly financed, HUD pro- 
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posed Congress rescind the left-over 
funds. This conversion would apply 
only to insured projects; noninsured 
projects—those projects financed by 
State housing finance agencies—would 
be responsible for funding future cost 
increases that are above amounts 
funded by HUD. 

The Senate bill rejects this ap- 
proach. Instead, the bill requires HUD 
to offer increased subsidies to cover 
future cost increases of all rent supple- 
ment units, including both insured and 
noninsured projects. Because it is op- 
tional, not mandatory, for the project 
sponsor, few conversons would result 
and for a number of reasons. Yet, 
while the committee bill creates the 
obligation, it does not provide enough 
money to meet this obligation. De- 
pending on which economic assump- 
tions are used, Congress in the next 30 
years may need to commit $8 billion in 
new money to keep the rent supple- 
ment operational if conversions do not 
result. The committee bill authorizes 
$3.2 billion to meet this and—impor- 
tant to note—other future obligations. 
So under the committee bill, the un- 
funded obligations by the Government 
is at least $5.4 billion, and potentially 
more, depending on how much of the 
$3.4 billion authorized by the commit- 
tee is spent on rent supplement and 
rental assistance amendments. 

SUMMARY 

Experience teaches us that public 
housing legislation leads to uncontrol- 
lable costs, waste, abuse, and failure. 
Congress should never again pass new 
housing legislation without careful 
study, extensive hearings, and full 
debate along with an extensive review 
of previous programs and critical eval- 
uation of how they are working. This 
legislation has not undergone any- 
thing resembling such scrutiny. 

The defects in this bill are only a 
few that I have identified after only a 
cursory review of its provisions. I 
could discuss at length other undesir- 
able provisions, the huge increase in 
lending authority for rural housing, 
the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Government National Mort- 
gage Administration, the provisions 
for a new, capital subsidy and replace- 
ment fund, defects in the method for 
computing public housing operating 
subsidies, the inclusion of a new rural 
housing preservation grant program, 
the liberalization of the prohibition 
against providing assisted housing to 
illegal aliens. It seems like an endless 
list. 

But my basic point is this. The bill 
cannot and should not pass bearing 
any resemblance to its present form. 
Why then are proponents arguing for 
its passage? 
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Here are a few arguments I have 
heard for the bill. The Senate bill is 
better than the House bill.“ That is 
true. The Senate bill has half to two- 
thirds the spending levels in the 
House bill. But that alone is no reason 
to pass this bill. In fact, the opposite is 
true. It is reason to defeat this bill so 
that no version of the House bill will 
pass. 

I have also been told. We have to 
pass this bill because the House is 
holding hostage the International 
Monetary Fund bill until successful 
adoption of a housing authorization 
legislation.” If true, the Senate should 
reject such flagrant extortion. Com- 
mitting an additional $21 billion in 
new spending as the price to help 
international governments keep their 
loan agreements is absurd, and a price 
I am not prepared to pay. 

I have also heard that. We must 
pass this bill. After all, we have not 
had an authorization bill in 2 years.” 
So what? Then there is, “If we do not 
pass an authorization, the Appropria- 
tions Committee will do so anyway.” 
Maybe, but again, no reason to pass an 
absurd bill now. 

Finally, there is the argument that 
there are urgent unmet housing needs 
to fill. Yes; it is true. But no matter 
how many billions Congress spends, it 
will never be able to fully satisfy those 
needs. And it surely never will if Con- 
gress continues to blindly and un- 
thinkingly spend money on untargeted 
rehabilitation grants, Davis-Bacon, 
and subsidies for the wealthy. 

It is easy to oppose legislation, and 
not propose constructive alternatives. 
What housing policies do I endorse? 
Here is what I think should be done 
immediately: 

First, full recapture of every un- 
spent and uncommitted dollar within 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

Second, inventory every Federal 
housing project in the United States 
and the territories. Determine which 
units that we are now paying for that 
are either uninhabited or in need of 
serious repair and determine how 
much is needed to bring each unit to 
an acceptable level of habitability, 
using local standards as the bench- 
mark. 

Over the next 5 years, as many as 
100,000 units of public housing which 
the Federal Government is financing 
will be either uninhabited or should be 
abandoned. Why build new housing, or 
provide additional housing until these 
units are demolished, renovated, or 
paid for? 

Third, determine future levels of 
spending that will be needed to erase 
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current or projected deficits. Right 
now, two-thirds of all units are located 
in public housing authorities that are 
near bankruptcy. What needs to be 
done to erase these deficits, replenish 
reserves, modernize their housing 
stock, and make them energy efficient 
and less costly? 

In the future, almost all long-term 
section 8 newly constructed units will 
have to have additional appropriations 
beyond what is already committed. 
Using intermediate assumptions, what 
are the projected deficits? Can recap- 
tured funds be held in reserve to pay 
these obligations? 

Fourth, immediate repeal of Davis- 
Bacon and other regulations responsi- 
ble for increased costs, including the 
National Environmental Policy Act as 
it applies to subsidized housing, the 
use of Federal Building Code stand- 
ards, et cetera. 

Fifth, provide no additional subsi- 
dies until we know for certain we have 
reduced waste, targeted assistance to 
the needy, and are fully able to meet 
current and future obligations. 

Sixth, of course, the best housing 
policy is one that would help perma- 
nently to lower interest rates. To keep 
interest rates down we must reduce 
the future deficits now projected. 
Rather than freeze spending levels, 
this bill actually increases spending 
and thereby does nothing to solve our 
country’s basic economic problems and 
opens the door for future increases in 
interest rates. 

In the meantime, I urge defeat of 
this housing authorization legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD sta- 
tistical reports which emphasize the 
concerns I have expressed. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


APPENDIX.—DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DE- 
VELOPMENT COMPARISON OF BUDGET AUTHORITY 
AND OUTLAYS CARTER BUDGET, REAGAN BUDGET AND 
ACTUAL 


[In millions of dollars} 


1981 1982 


Budget authority 
Carter $38, 

23 
20 
13,304.9 15 
14.0824 13 
14.0334 14. 


Outlay increases in 1981 were due primari- 
ly to interest rates increasing and remaining 
at substantially higher levels than projected 
for the balance of the year. For 1982 the 
Reagan Budget projected lower interest 
rates which did not fully materialize. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT SUBSIDIZED HOUSING PROGRAMS, UNITS ELIGIBLE FOR PAYMENT/TOTAL UNIVERSE INCLUDING PIPELINE, 1980-84 


1980 


Units 
eligible for 
payment 


Total 


eligible tor 


1982 1983 1984 


Units Units 
eligible for 


payment 


Units 
eligibile for 
payment 


Total 
universe 


Total 
universe 


Public housing 
Section 8 
New/sub rehab 
Busting 
Rent supplement 


Subtotal 
Section 221 (BMIR) 
GNMA tandem: 
Nonsection 8 units 
Targeted tandem 
Section 202 (Onginal program) 


Totals 


1.192.000 1.372.611 
739,168 
873,318 
164.992 
382,088 
227,652 


3,759,829 
88,000 


NA 
49.000 
25,000 


3,921,823 


1.428.310 1 


790,464 
973,515 
157,773 
376,206 
264,739 


3,991,513 3 
88,000 


NA 
57,900 
25,000 

4.162.413 3 


333,153 
781,989 
164,992 
377,285 
219,452 


3,068,831 
88,000 


NA 
5,600 
25,000 


3,187,431 


3,297,451 
88,000 


NA 
18,800 
25,000 


3,429,251 


224,000 1.359.006 
802,179 
1,071,701 
153.355 
361.931 
263,173 


4,011,345 
88,000 


10,600 
74,900 
25,000 


4.209.845 


1.250.000 


651,298 
1,128,504 
80,000 
336,000 
232,000 


3,697,802 
88,000 


8,000 
53.900 
25.000 


3,872,702 


1,326,006 


807.154 
1,229,847 
80,000 
356,000 
232,000 


4,031,007 
88,000 


14,800 
78.700 
25,000 
4,237,507 


1,255,000 


724,258 
1,393,959 
15,000 
347,000 
213,000 


3,948,257 
88.000 


14,800 
73,900 
25,000 


4.149.957 


1,285,877 
571,298 808.154 
955,385 
153,355 
361331 
241927 
507,896 
88,000 


1057 19 
88.000 


14,800 
78,700 
25,000 


4.273.819 


39.900 
25.000 


660,796 


Note —Does not include 1.7 million units assisted under rural housing operated by the Farmers Home Administration, nor administration projection of 80,000 additional units in each year 1984-1988. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT SUBSIDIZED HOUSING PROGRAMS, UNITS ELIGIBLE FOR PAYMENT/TOTAL UNIVERSE INCLUDING PIPELINE, 1985-88 


1985 


Units 
eligible for 
payment 


Total 
Uneverse 


eligible for 
payment 


1987 1988 


Units 
eligible for 
payment 


Units 


eligibte for Total 


universe 


Total 
universe 


Public housing 
Section 8 
New/Sub rehab 
Existing 
Rent supplement 
Section 236 
Section 235 
Subtotal 
Section 221 (BMIR) 
GNMA tandem 
Non section 8 units 
Targeted tandem 
Section 202 original program 


Totals 


1,238,000 


775,298 
1,491,273 , 
15,000 
346,000 
206,000 


4.071.571 


1.245.877 1 


817,154 
1,495,602 1 
15,000 
346,000 
206,000 


4,125,633 4 
88,000 


14,800 
78,700 
25,000 


205.000 


799.296 
578,480 

15,000 
345,000 
199.000 


142.778 
88.000 


14.800 


1,206,000 1.171.000 
808.298 
1,654,363 
15,000 
344,000 
192,000 


4,184,661 


1,171,000 


835,154 
1,658,692 
15,000 
344,000 
192,000 


4,215,846 
88,000 


14,200 
78,700 
25,000 


1,161,000 


817.298 
1,711,380 
15,000. 
343,000 
187,000 


4,234,678 
88,000 


1,161,000 


844,154 
1,715,709 
15,000 
343,000 
187,000 


4,265,863 
88,000 


14.800 
78.700 
25,000 


826,154 
1,582,809 
15,000 
345,000 
199,000 


4,173,963 
88,000 


14,800 
78,700 
25,000 


14,800 
78,700 
25,000 


$278,071 4,332,133 


4,380,463 4,422,346 4,441,178 4.472.363 


Note —Assumes enactment of administration fiscal year 1984 budget in fiscal year 1985. fiscal year 1987 


SELECTED INDICES OF PROGRAM COSTS, HUD HOUSING ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


[In millions of dollars] 


Cumulative 


1985 1986 1987 1988 


Annual contributions (utilization of budget authority) 
Section 235 (obligations) 

Section 236 (obligations) 

Rent supplement (obligations) 


Subtotal. subsidized housing 
Section 312 
Operating subsidies (obligations) 
Section 221(d)(3) BMIR (outstanding loan balance) 
GNMA-tandem (discount on morigage sales) 
FHA~GI/SRI (losses on sales) 


Total, all programs 


307,172 


$5,127.6 $5,280.4 $8,907.4 $3,041.7 


8,907.4 


5.2804 3,041.7 
14814 
NA 
127.5 
2891 289 


7.1587 10,645.8 


1,469.0 
NA 


1,550.4 
NA 


269.4 
4861.5 


t Does not 


include $38 billion in low interest direct loans provided by Farmers Home Administration 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING BUDGET AUTHORITY UTILIZED FOR AMENDMENTS (1978-1988) 


[in milhons of dollars} 


Actuals 


1979 1980 1981 t 


Estimated 
1986 


983 | 1984 1988 


1987 


Public housing 
Section 8 


Total 


437.4 
18735 


2,310.9 


45.0 
391.0 87.0 


87.0 


75.0 
750 


75.0 


436.0 15.0 


1 Represents amounts appropriated for 1983; public housing total includes $405 milion provided for interest rate adjustments 


Note. — 1978-81 data on a net basis; 1982-88 data on a gross basis 


APPENDIX 11.—GAO Report, RENTAL 
REHABILITATION GRANTS 
ISSUE 


HUD plans to replace the section 8 Moder- 
ate Rehabilitation and section 312 Rehabili- 


tation Loans programs with a new rental re- 
habilitation grants program. 


PERSPECTIVE 


The Administration is requesting $150 
million for fiscal year 1984 to implement a 
new rental rehabilitation grants program. 


This program would provide grants to 
States and units of local governments for up 
to one-half of the cost of rehabilitating both 
single-family and multifamily rental proper- 
ties. An estimated 30,000 rental units would 
be rehabilitated under the program in fiscal 
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year 1984. This proposed rental rehabilita- 
tion program has the potential to be effec- 
tive in upgrading a badly deteriorated rental 
housing stock, but without specific congres- 
sional guidance regarding program objec- 
tives and approaches, States and local gov- 
ernments will tend to design programs 
which (1) are targeted at housing units 
without adequate consideration for benefit- 
ing needy renter households, (2) have costs 
higher than necessary to improve the hous- 
ing conditions of lower income household, 
(3) have the potential for significant dis- 
placement of lower income households, and 
(4) have little evaluation information avail- 
able. 

Based on past work, GAO believes that 
many communities eligible to receive rental 
rehabilitation grants would probably use 
low interest loans to rehabilitate single- 
family housing, although they estimate a 
greater need to rehabilitate and provide as- 
sistance to multifamily rental housing for 
lower income households. Eligible communi- 
ties would have wide discretion to determine 
the type and level of rehabilitation assist- 
ance. Under the Community Development 
Block Grant (CDBG) program, which has 
many similarities to the proposed program, 
nearly half of the entitlement cities have 
undertaken some rental housing rehabilita- 
tion, but far fewer cities have had extensive 
recent experience in designing, implement- 
ing, or evaluating rental rehabilitation pro- 
grams. The CDBG program has no explicit 
targeting criteria for rehabilitation and 
many communities emphasized rehabilita- 
tion of single-family housing, while report- 
ing that renters were in greater need of as- 
sistance. Further, the most common subsidy 
mechanism used by CDBG communities was 
low interest loans, which has resulted in 
substantially higher average per unit reha- 
bilitation costs than other financing meth- 
ods such as grants and interest subsidy pay- 
ments. 

The rental rehabilitation grants program 
could encourage communities to allow un- 
necessary improvements in order for the re- 
habilitated units to be marketable and com- 
petitive with other non-subsidized units. 
The higher rehabilitation costs associated 
with these improvements imply higher 
rents, which heightens the potential that 
low-income families will be displaced in 
favor of the more affluent. Rental rehabili- 
tation grants would be used to subsidize the 
cost of rehabilitating rental properties at 
competitive market rents rather than at 
rents affordable to lower income house- 
holds. Under past rehabilitation programs 
there has been a tendency by communities 
to allow repairs beyond those necessary to 
bring substandard and deteriorating units 
up to code. The Administration estimates 
that the average cost to rehabilitate a rental 
unit is $10,000. Based on a recent survey of 
64 CDBG communities, however, GAO 
found that the average rehabilitation costs 
per unit (excluding a few cities with very 
high costs) were less than $7,000 per unit. 
Although housing payment certificates 
would be provided to eligible low-income 
renters to help them afford the rehabilitat- 
ed units, these units would not be afford- 
able by many low-income households with- 
out housing certificates if sizable rehabilita- 
tion expenses resulted in substantial in- 
creases in rents. Early indications are that 
rehabilitation costs under the Administra- 
tion's rental rehabilitation demonstration 
program are much higher than under 
CDBG. In the past, housing rehabilitation 
programs have been conditioned on the use 
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of the housing for lower income households. 
Actual experience under the past programs, 
however, has shown that, in the absence of 
clear guidelines on targeting, many commu- 
nities fail to assure that benefits go to lower 
income households. 

Furthermore, program evaluation has 
been relegated a minor role in local rental 
rehabilitation programs. Our past research 
on the CDBG program has identified sever- 
al problems relating to the reliability of 
data used to report program activities and 
beneficiaries. Unless program evaluation is 
made an integral component of any new 
rental rehabilitation program, evaluation in- 
formation will be inadequate to effectively 
administer the program. 


QUESTIONS 


How would eligible communities be select- 
ed? Will housing need be the major factor? 

What is the average funding level that eli- 
gible communities will receive and how 
many units will this enable them to reha- 
bilitate? Are the anticipated funding levels 
for individual communities going to be suffi- 
cient to have a substantial impact? 

What is the extent of Federal technical 
assistance that the Department anticipates 
will be needed to help communities design, 
implement, and evaluate programs? 

Will there be any limits and/or controls 
established on the type and amount of reha- 
bilitation assistance allowed on a given 
project to ensure that only substandard 
units are brought up to code at the mini- 
mum cost feasible? 

Will project owners be required to pass on 
to the tenants any reduction in costs result- 
ing from the rehabilitation assistance pro- 
vided? 

How will projects that are funded through 
the rental rehabilitation grants program be 
targeted to low-income families and what 
assurances are there that the rehabilitated 
units will remain available to low-income 
families for any reasonable period of time? 
Will low-income occupancy be a mandated 
requirement for a specific number of years? 

Will project owners be prohibited from 
converting rehabilitated projects to condo- 
minium ownership? Is the Department con- 
sidering establishing any requirements to 
recapture subsidies provided to units occu- 
pied by other than low-income households 
or for any other reason? 

What specific program performance crite- 
ria and reporting requirements will the De- 
partment impose to ensure that program ob- 
jectives are met and that the program is 
being administered effectively? Will project 
owners be required to provide verified 
income and demographic information to 
local administering agencies? Will these 
agencies be required to submit annual re- 
ports to the Department showing what they 
have accomplished? 

Will the Department report to the Con- 
gress on a periodic basis as to the overall 
progress of the program, including consoli- 
dated verified information from all State 
and local governments and information on 
costs, services delivered, and program bene- 
ficiaries? 

What sanctions or penalties does the De- 
partment anticipate imposing for non-com- 
pliance with specific performance criteria 
and reporting requirements? 

Contact: William J. Gainer, 426-1780. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:33 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
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Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following joint resolution, in 
which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.J. Res. 13. Joint resolution calling for a 
mutual and verifiable freeze on and reduc- 
tions in nuclear weapons. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
READ 


The following joint resolution was 
read the first time: 


H.J. Res. 13. Joint resolution calling for a 
mutual and verifiable freeze on and reduc- 
tions in nuclear weapons. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


EC-1002. A communication from the 
Acting Under Secretary of Agriculture for 
International Affairs and Commodity Pro- 
grams transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
third quarterly commodity and country allo- 
cation table for fiscal year 1983; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry. 

EC-1003. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “Federal Regulation of Meat and Poul- 
try Products—Increased Consumer Protec- 
tion and Efficiencies Needed”; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry. 

EC-1004. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
amendment to his report of April 25, 1983, 
identifying funds in the jobs bill which 
cannot be rapidly and efficiently utilized; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

EC-1005. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a secret 
report on “Selected Acquisition Reports” 
and summary tables for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1983; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-1006. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Shipbuild- 
ing and Logistics transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on a decision made to convert 
the shelf-stocking function at the Commis- 
sary Store, Pensacola, Fla., to performance 
under contract; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-1007. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Shipbuild- 
ing and Logistics transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on a decision made to convert 
the shelf-stocking function at the Branch 
Commissary Store, New London, Conn., to 
performance under contract; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

EC-1008. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Shipbuild- 
ing and Logistics transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on a decision made to convert 
the base operations support function at the 
Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tenn., to per- 
formance under contract; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 
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EC-1009. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a determination that the ground 
launched cruise missile system has exceeded 
its baseline unit cost by more than 25 per- 
cent; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1010. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Defense 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to freeze the rates of variable housing allow- 
ance payable in fiscal 1984 to the rates in 
effect in fiscal 1983; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-1011. A communication from the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Reserve Affairs transmitting a copy of the 
brochure entitled Naval Reserve Review”: 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1012. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, his annual report on the activi- 
ties of the depository institutions deregula- 
tion committee and the viability of deposito- 
ry institutions; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1013. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the Commission's 48th annual report; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1014. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “Examination of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board’s and Related Agencies’ 
Financial Statements for the Year Ended 
December 31, 1982"; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following reports of committees 


were submitted: 


By Mr. WALLOP (for Mr. Gorp- 
WATER), from the Select Committee 
on Intelligence; without amendment: 

S. 1230. An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1984 for in- 
telligence activities of the U.S. Government, 
the intelligence community staff, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency retirement and dis- 
ability system, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 98-77). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. STAFFORD, from the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works: 

William D. Ruckelshaus, of Washington, 
to be Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1228. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide for the estab- 
lishment of rural enterprise zones, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 
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By Mr. COHEN: 

S. 1229. A bill for the relief of Richard C. 
Rianhard of Bar Harbor, Maine; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALLOP (for Mr. 
WATER): 

S. 1230. An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1984 for in- 
telligence activities of the U.S. Government, 
the intelligence community staff, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency retirement and dis- 
ability system, and for other purposes; from 
the Select Committee on Intelligence: 
placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. BOREN (for himself, Mr. Mar- 
suNAGA, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Syms, 
and Mr. Baucus): 

S. 1231. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to exempt certain piggy- 
back trailers and semitrailers from the tax 
on motor vehicles; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. Tson- 
cas, Mr. Cranston, Mr. RotuH, and 
Mr. Baucus): 

S. 1232. A bill to clarify the responsibil- 
ities of the Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to national wildlife refuges; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

By Mr. PRYOR (for himself, Mr. 
HEINZ. Mr. RIEGLE, and Mr. PELL): 

S. 1233. A bill to prohibit the drugging or 
numbing of racehorses and related prac- 
tices, and to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to prohibit certain activities conduct- 
ed in interstate or foreign commerce relat- 
ing to such practices; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for himself, Mr. 
Syms, Mr. LAXALT, Mr. DECONCINI, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Gorton, Mr. 
Nunn, Mr. Boren, Mr. Dixon, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. Sasser, Mr. GLENN, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. FORD, Mr. 
RUDMAN, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. Pryor, Mr. East, Mr. CHILES, 
Mr. MATTINGLY, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. Bumpers, and Mr. 
THURMOND): 

S.J. Res. 97. A joint resolution to author- 
ize the erection of a memorial on public 
grounds in the District of Columbia, or its 
environs, in honor and commemoration of 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States and the allied forces who served in 
the Korean war; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 


Go.p- 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. COHEN: 


S. Res. 134. A resolution to refer S. 1229 
entitled A bill for the relief of Richard C. 
Rianhard of Bar Harbor, Maine” to the 
chief judge of the U.S. Claims Court for a 
report thereon; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr. Do- 
MENICI, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. Levin, and Mr. Mar- 
TINGLY): 

S. Res. 135. A resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate with respect to the ur- 
gency of achieving and maintaining proper 
alinement of major international currencies 
essential to stem protectionism and aid 
early recovery of world trade expansion; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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By Mr. BAKER (for himself and Mr. 
BYRD): 

S. Res. 136. A resolution suspending para- 
graph 1 of rule IV of the Rules for Regula- 
tion of the Senate wing of the U.S. Capitol 
to permit a photograph of the Senate 
Chamber; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. SPECTER (for himself, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. Pryor, Mr. Dore, Mr. 
DANFORTH, and Mr. Packwoop): 

S. Con. Res. 32. A concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress concern- 
ing the legal minimum age for drinking and 
purchasing alcohol; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


STATMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1228. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for 
the establishment of rural enterprise 
zones, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE ACT OF 1983 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, today, 
I am introducing the Rural Enterprise 
Zone Act of 1983. There has been 
muen discussion over the past few 
years about the plight of urban Amer- 
ica and the use of enterprise zones to 
stimulate economic development. 
While metropolitan areas are suffer- 
ing from decay, it is essential that we 
not overlook the similar problems that 
rural America is facing. The problems 
of chronic unemployment, poverty and 
disinvestment, population loss, and 
physical deterioration are just as per- 
vasive in rural areas as in urban areas. 
In Pennsylvania, for instance, one- 
third of the population resides in non- 
urban areas. The average State unem- 
ployment rate is 13.4 percent, but the 
rate in rural counties averages 14 per- 
cent, with some counties as high as 20 
percent. The enterprise zone concept, 
originally geared toward rejuvenating 
the inner city, also can be applied to 
rural areas with equal success. 

My bill would allow State and local 
governments and consortiums of gov- 
ernment to apply for designation as a 
rural enterprise zone. The Secretary 
of Agriculture would be authorized to 
designate 25 areas each year for a 
period of 3 years. Eligibility would be 
based on unemployment, poverty, and 
population loss and the zone must be 
outside of a metropolitan area. Prefer- 
ence would be given to areas with dem- 
onstrated community support, man- 
agement capability, and the ability to 
carry out commitments outlined in 
their enterprise zone plans. The Secre- 
tar: also would look at minimizing the 
expenditure of State and Federal 
funds and the potential for significant 
job creation. Zones would then be eli- 
gible for various Federal tax incen- 
tives, including credits for labor force 
growth and job training. 

By providing tax credits for labor 
growth, zones would be able to attract 
labor-intensive industries at least as 
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related to relatively smaller business- 
es. When coupled with the increased 
investment tax credits, existing indus- 
tries will be encouraged to expand. 
New industry will need newly trained 
employees. The workers are there, but 
many lack the necessary skills. There 
is little doubt that America is in tran- 
sition from heavy industry to high 
technology and labor will have to be 
retrained to adapt to these changes. I 
have included a 10-percent tax credit 
against contributions to job training 
programs. This credit is similar to that 
proposed in S. 481, the Tax Credit for 
Job Training Act, which I reintro- 
duced on February 15. Zone sponsors 
could then establish training and re- 
training programs in coordination 
with the needs of businesses located in 
the zone. The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania currently offers a simi- 
lar tax credit under the Neighborhood 
Assistance Act. This program has 
worked well in urban areas of Pennsyl- 
vania and could be a useful tool in 
rural areas, also. 

Eligible areas would be required to 
demonstrate the marketing and ad- 
ministrative capabilities necessary to 
assure that the objectives of job cre- 
ation and revitalization are achieved. 
Good management will be essential to 
coordinate the various local activities 
to best address the zone’s economic de- 
ficiencies. In addition, zone sponsors 
must be adept at marketing their area 
to businesses and investors to maxi- 


mize the benefits derived from tax in- 
centives. Without these skills, success 


would be unlikely and 
wasted. 

The enterprise zone bill, reported by 
the Finance Committee in the previ- 
ous Congress, did permit zone designa- 
tion of small towns. However, I am 
concerned that rural areas will not re- 
ceive designation when in competition 
with more densely populated areas 
which have a broader range of local 
contributions and commitments to 
draw from. If this experiment is to 
succeed, we must consider a mix of 
zones, including urban and rural areas. 
The intent of enterprise zones is to use 
targeted tax incentives to create jobs 
and spur investment in economically 
distressed areas. Rural communities 
are willing to do what they can to im- 
prove the environment for economic 
growth and should be given the oppor- 
tunity to use these new tools to en- 
hance the probability of recovery. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed along 
with an explanation of its provisions. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


revenues 
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SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AMENDMENT OF 
1954 CODE. 

(a) This Act may be cited as the “Rural 
Enterprise Zone Act of 1983”. 

(b) Except as otherwise expressly provid- 
ed, whenever in this Act an amendment or 
repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

TITLE I—DESIGNATION OF RURAL 

ENTERPRISE ZONES 
SEC. 101. DESIGNATION OF ZONES. 

(a) GENERAL Rute.—Chapter 80 (relating 
to general rules) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subchap- 
ter: 

“Subchapter C—Designation of Rural Enterprise 
Zones 

“Sec. 7871. Designation. 

SEC. 7871. DESIGNATION. 

(a) DESIGNATION OF ZONES.— 

“(1) RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE DEFINED.—For 
purposes of this Act, the term ‘rural enter- 
prise zone’ means any area— 

(A) which is nominated by— 

(i) the local government or governments 
with jurisdiction over such area, 

„(ii) an intergovernmental organization 
which is designated by such local govern- 
ments to manage a zone jointly with such 
governments (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as an ‘intergovernmental organiza- 
tion’), or 

(iii) a State government or governments 
on behalf of— 

(IJ) such local government or govern- 
ments, o” 
(II) 

tion. 

(if such local governments approve the nom- 
ination), 

for designation as a rural enterprise zone 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as a 
‘nominated area’), and 

(B) which the Secretary of Agriculture, 
after consultation with— 

“(i) the Secretaries of Commerce, Labor, 
and the Treasury, the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and 

(ii) in the case of an area on an Indian 
reservation, the Secretary of the Interior, 
designates as a rural enterprise zone. 

(2) LIMITATIONS ON DESIGNATION.— 

“(A) PUBLICATION OF REGULATIONS.—Before 
designating any area as a rural enterprise 
zone, the Secretary of Agriculture shall pre- 
scribe by regulation, after consultation with 
the officials described in paragraph (1)(B)— 

“(i) the procedures for nominating an area 
under paragraph (1)(A), 

(ii) the parameters relating to the size of 
a rural enterprise zone, and 

(iii) the manner in which nominated 
areas will be compared based on the criteria 
specified in subsection (d) and the other fac- 
tors specified in subsection (e). 

(B) TIME LIMITATIONS.—The Secretary of 
Agriculture may designate nominated areas 
as rural enterprise zones only during the 36- 
month period beginning on the later of— 

(i) the first day of the first month follow- 
ing the month in which the effective date of 
the regulations described in subparagraph 
(A) occurs, or 

(ii) July 1, 1984. 

“(C) NUMBER OF DESIGNATIONS.—The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may not designate more 
than 25 nominated areas as rural enterprise 
zones during— 


uch intergovernmental organiza- 
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(i) the 12-month period beginning with 
the first day of the 36-month period de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B), and 

(ii) each of the two following 12-month 
periods. 

“(D) PROCEDURAL RULES.—The Secretary of 
Agriculture shall not make any designation 
under paragraph (1) unless— 

(i) the government or governments with 
jurisdiction over such area have the author- 
ity— 

(J) to nominate such area for designation 
as a rural enterprise zone (or have delegated 
such authority to an intergovernmental or- 
ganization described in paragraph 
(1 ADC), 

(II) to make the commitments described 
in subsection (e)(2)(A) with respect to such 
area, and 

“(IID to provide assurances satisfactory to 
the Secretary of Agriculture that such com- 
mitments will be fulfilled, 

(ii) a nomination therefor is submitted in 
such manner and in such form, and contains 
such information, as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall by regulations prescribe, 

„(iii) the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines that information furnished with re- 
spect to such nomination is reasonably accu- 
rate, and 

(iv) the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines that no portion of the area nominat- 
ed is already included in a rural enterprise 
zone or in an area otherwise nominated to 
be a rural enterprise zone. 

(b) MANAGEMENT OF RURAL ENTERPRISE 
ZONE.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—Subject to the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to revoke 
the designation of an area as a rural enter- 
prise zone, if a nominated area is designated 
as a rural enterprise zone under subsection 
(a), the Secretary shall contract with the 
State government, local government, or 
intergovernmental organization nominating 
such area for the management of such zone, 
and such State government, local govern- 
ment, or intergovernmental organization 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as a 
managing entity’) shall be responsible for 
such management and for compliance with 
the provisions of this title. 

“(2) THIRD-PARTY MANAGEMENT. Such 
managing entity may contract with another 
person to carry out its responsibilities under 
this section. 

(e) PERIOD FOR WHICH DESIGNATION Is IN 
EFFECT.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—Any designation of an 
area as a rural enterprise zone shall remain 
in effect during the period beginning on the 
date of the designation and ending on the 
earliest of— 

(A) December 31 of the 15th calendar 
year following the calendar year in which 
such date occurs, 

„(B) the date set forth in application 
nominating such area for designation as a 
rural enterprise zone, or 

“(C) the date the Secretary of Agriculture 
revokes such designation under paragraph 
(3). 

“(2) PERIODIC rEview.—The Secretary of 
Agriculture shall, from time to time, review 
the activities of the government or govern- 
ments with jurisdiction over an area desig- 
nated as a rural enterprise zone to insure 
that such government or governments are 
complying substantially with the commit- 
ments made with respect to such area pur- 
suant to subsection (e)(2)(A). 

(3) REVOCATION OF DESIGNATION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, after consultation with the officials 
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described in subsection (ak!) B), may 
revoke the designation of an area if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture determines that the 
governments with jurisdiction over such 
area are not complying substantially with 
the commitments made with respect to such 
area pursuant to subsection (e)(2)(A). 

(B) PERIOD FOR REMEDIAL ACTION.—Before 
revoking a designation, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture may allow a period for remedial 
action to be taken. 

(C) ADDITIONAL DESIGNATION.—Notwith- 
standing the limitations imposed by subsec- 
tions (aX2XB) and (aX2XC), the Secretary 
of Agriculture may designate one nominated 
area as a rural enterprise zone for each area 
with respect to which a designation is re- 
voked pursuant to subparagraph (A). 

“(d) AREA, ELIGIBILITY, Etc. REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture may designate any nominated area 
under subsection (a)(1) only if it meets the 
requirements of paragraphs (2) and (3). 

“(2) AREA REQUIREMENTS.—A nominated 
area meets the requirements of this para- 
graph if— 

(A) the area is within the jurisdiction of 
the government or governments nominating 
such area or jointly involved in managing 
such area, 

“(B) the boundary of the area is continu- 
ous, and 

(C) the area is 

(i) located outside a standard metropoli- 
tan statistical area (as defined in section 
103A(114)(B)), 

(ii) entirely within an Indian reservation 
(as determined by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior), or 

(iii) otherwise determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to be a rural area. 

“(3) UNEMPLOYMENT, POVERTY, ETC. RE- 
QUIREMENTS.—A nominated area meets the 
requirements of this paragraph if— 

“CA) the annual average unemployment 
rate (as determined by the most recent data 
available from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics) was at least 125 percent of the national 
average for the period to which such data 
relates, 

(B) the poverty rate (as determined by 
the most recent census data available) for 
each census tract, minor civil division, or 
census county division within the area was 
at least 20 percent for the period to which 
such data relates, 

(C) at least 70 percent of the households 
living in the area have incomes below 80 
percent of the median income of households 
of the local government or governments 
with jurisdiction over such area (determined 
in the same manner as under section 
119(b)(2) of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974), or 

D) the population of the area decreased 
by 20 percent or more between 1970 and 
1980 (as determined by the most recent 
census data available). 

(e) RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE PLAN.— 

(10 IN GENERAL.—Each State government, 
local government, or intergovernmental or- 
ganization nominating an area for designa- 
tion as a rural enterprise zone shall submit 
a rural enterprise zone plan. 

(2) REQUIREMENTS OF PLAN.—Each rural 
enterprise zone plan submitted under para- 
graph (1) shall— 

(A) document the commitments to be 
made by the governments with jurisdiction 
over the area with respect to the reduction 
of the various burdens borne by employers 
or employees in such area; 

(B) analyze the probable costs and bene- 
fits of such plan; 
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“(C) describe the efforts or contributions 
which will be made in the area to increase 
employment and to encourage the forma- 
tion and expansion of business enterprises 
and general economic development, includ- 
ing any local concessions to be made such 
AS 

(i) tax abatement, 

(ii) the providing of State, local, and pri- 
vate loans, loan guarantees, industrial reve- 
nue bonds, and other financing incentives 
for financing businesses in the area, 

(iii) the providing of local government 
services (such as infrastructure, transporta- 
tion, sewage, utility, and zoning) to support 
business and economic development, 

“(iv) the providing of education and train- 
ing to residents of the area who are eligible 
for assistance under the Job Training Part- 
nership Act. 

“(v) making available to residents of the 
area public services which encourage their 
entry into the workplace, 

“(vi) the commitment of land and build- 
ings for economic development, 

(vii) the providing of technical and man- 
agement assistance, and 

(viii) the creation of a loan fund for busi- 
nesses within the area; 

(D) guarantee the ability of any govern- 
ment with jurisdiction over the area to 
manage the zone, including, but not limited 
to, the ability to certify residents eligible for 
tax or other assistance; and 

(E) describe the planned use of existing 
Federal resources for economic development 
and how such use will enhance any tax in- 
centives provided by this section. 

“(f) PREFERENCES IN DESIGNATION.—In 
choosing nominated areas to designate as 
rural enterprise zones, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture shall give preference to nominated 
areas— 

“(1) with respect to which there is a rural 
enterprise zone plan which— 

(A) demonstrates 

“(i) broad community support, 

(ii) the ability of the governments with 
jurisdiction over such area to— 

(J) meet the commitments made pursu- 
ant to subsection (e)(2)(A) with respect to 
such plan, 

(II) make available nonresidential prop- 
erty which is appropriately zoned for com- 
mercial use, and 

(III) reduce taxes on businesses located 
in such area; 

(iii) the most substantial commitments 
by private entities to establish or expand 
business activities (especially labor intensive 
activities) within such area, 

“(B) minimizes— 

(i) the expenditure of Federal and State 
funds, and 

(ii) the unnecessary loss of tax revenues 
by the Federal Government 
with respect to such plan; and 

() creates the greatest number of jobs 
at the lowest expenditure of government 
funds for each job created; and 

“(2) with a high average annual rate of 
unemployment. 

“(g) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) GOVERNMENTS.—If more than one gov- 
ernment seeks to nominate an area as an en- 
terprise zone, any reference to, or require- 
ment of, this section shall apply to all such 
governments. 

(2) Srarz.— The term ‘State’ shall also in- 
clude Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Northern Mar- 
iana Islands and any other possession of the 
United States. 
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(3) LOCAL GOVERNMENT.—The term ‘local 
government’ means— 

(A) any county, city, town, township, 
parish, village, or other general purpose po- 
litical subdivision of a State, 

B) any combination of political subdivi- 
sions described in subparagraph (A) recog- 
nized by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 

(C) the District of Columbia.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of subchapters for chapter 80 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 


“Subchapter C—Designation of Enterprise 
Zones”. 


SEC. 102. INTERACTION WITH OTHER FEDER- 
AL PROGRAMS. 

(a) Tax Repuctions.—Any reduction of 
taxes under any required program of State 
and local commitment under section 7871(d) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 shall 
be disregarded in determining the eligibility 
of a State or local government for, or the 
amount or extent of, any assistance or bene- 
fits under any law of the United States. 

(b) COORDINATION WITH RELOCATION As- 
SISTANCE.—The designation of an enterprise 
zone under section 7871 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 shall not— 

(1) constitute approval of a Federal or fed- 
erally assisted program or project (within 
the meaning of the Uniform Relocation As- 
sistance and Real Property Acquisition Poli- 
cies Act of 1970 (42 U.S.C. 4601)), or 

(2) entitle any person displaced from real 
property located in such zone to any rights 
or any benefits under such Act. 

(c) PREFERENCES IN DISTRIBUTING FEDERAL 
FUNDS AND IN AWARDING FEDERAL CON- 
TRACTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the head of each 
Federal department, agency, or program 
which distributes Federal funds or awards 
Federal contracts to any programs, organi- 
zations, or local governments shall give the 
following preferences in distributing such 
funds and in awarding such contracts: 

(A) A preference shall be given to any pro- 
gram, organization, or local government lo- 
cated in, or primarily serving, a rural enter- 
prise zone (within the meaning of section 
7871(aX(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954) over all other programs, organiza- 
tions, or local governments. 

(B) A preference shall be given to those 
programs or organizations which are part of 
the rural enterprise zone plan of the rural 
enterprise zone submitted pursuant to sec- 
tion 7871(e) of such Code over all other pro- 
grams or organizations located in, or pri- 
marily serving, such zone. 

(C) A preference shall be given to commu- 
nity-based organizations located in, or pri- 
marily serving, a rural enterprise zone over 
all other organizations so located or so serv- 
ing (but only if such preference does not un- 
dermine any portion of the rural enterprise 
zone plan of such zone submitted pursuant 
to section 7871 (e) of such Code). 

(2) PREFERENCES IN AWARDING SUBCONTRAC- 
Trons.—The head of each Federal depart- 
ment, agency, or program which distributes 
Federal funds or awards Federal contracts 
shall take such actions as are necessary to 
assure that any program, organization, or 
local government which is a recipient of 
such Federal funds or contracts will give 
special consideration to the preferences de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) in making any fur- 
ther distribution of such funds or in award- 
ing any subcontract under such contract. 
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TITLE II—FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
INCENTIVES 
SUBTITLE A—CREDIT FOR EMPLOYERS 
SEC. 211. CREDIT FOR RURAL ENTERPRISE 
ZONE EMPLOYERS. 

(a) CREDIT FOR INCREASED RURAL ENTER- 
PRISE ZONE EMPLOYMENT AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF DISADVANTAGED.—Subpart A of part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 (relating to cred- 
its allowable) is amended by inserting imme- 
diately before section 45 the following new 
section: 

“SEC. 44H. CREDIT FOR RURAL ENTERPRISE 
ZONE EMPLOYMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There shall be allowed 
as a credit against the tax imposed by this 
chapter for the taxable year an amount 
equal to the sum of— 

“(1) 10 percent of the qualified increased 
employment expenditures of the taxpayer 
for the taxable year, and 

“(2) the economically disadvantaged credit 
amount of the taxpayer for such taxable 
year. 

(b) LIMITATION BASED ON AMOUNT OF 
Tax.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—The credit allowed by 
subsection (a) for a taxable year shall not 
exceed the tax imposed by this chapter for 
such taxable year, reduced by the sum of 
the credits allowable under any section of 
this subpart having a lower number or 
letter designation than this section, other 
than the credits allowable by sections 31, 39, 
and 43. For purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, the term ‘tax imposed by this chap- 
ter’ shall not include any tax treated as not 
imposed by this chapter under the last sen- 
tence of section 53(a). 

(2) CARRYBACK AND CARRYOVER OF UNUSED 
CREDIT.— 

(A) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT.—If the amount 
of the credit determined under this section 
for any taxable year exceeds the limitation 
provided by paragraph (1) for such taxable 
year (hereinafter in this paragraph referred 
to as the ‘unused credit year’), such excess 
shall be— 

“(i) a rural enterprise zone employment 
credit carryback to each of the 3 taxable 
years preceding the unused credit year, and 

(ii) a rural enterprise zone employment 
credit carryover to each of the 15 taxable 
years following the unused credit year, 
and shall be added to the amount allowable 
as a credit by this section for such years. If 
any portion of such excess is a carryback to 
a taxable year beginning before January 1, 
1985, this section shall be deemed to have 
been in effect for such taxable year for pur- 
poses of allowing such carryback as a credit 
under this section. The entire amount of 
the unused credit for an unused credit year 
shall be carried to the earliest of the 18 tax- 
able years to which (by reason of clauses (i) 
and (ii)) such credit may be carried, and 
then to each of the other 17 taxable years 
to the extent that, because of the limitation 
contained in subparagraph (B), such unused 
credit may not be added for a prior taxable 
year to which such unused credit may be 
carried. 

(B) Limrtation.—The amount of the 
unused credit which may be added under 
subparagraph (A) for any preceding or suc- 
ceeding taxable year shall not exceed the 
amount by which the limitation provided by 
paragraph (1) for such taxable year exceeds 
the sum of— 

(i) the credit allowable under this section 
for such taxable year, and 

(ii) the amounts which, by reason of this 
paragraph, are added to the amount allow- 
able for such taxable year and which are at- 
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tributable to taxable years preceding the 
unused credit year. 

(e) QUALIFIED INCREASED EMPLOYMENT Ex- 
PENDITURES DEFINED.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified in- 
creased employment expenditures’ means 
the excess of 

(A) the qualified wages paid or incurred 
by the employer during the taxable year to 
qualified employees with respect to all rural 
enterprise zones, over 

„(B) the base period wages of the employ- 
er with respect to all such zones. 

(2) LIMITATIONS AS TO QUALIFIED WAGES 
TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT.— 

(A) DOLLAR AMOUNT.—The amount of any 
qualified wages taken into account under 
paragraph (1) for any taxable year with re- 
spect to any qualified employee may not 
exceed 2.5 times the dollar limitation in 
effect under section 3306(b)\(1) for the cal- 
endar year with or within which such tax- 
able year ends. 

(B) APPLICATION WITH ECONOMICALLY DIS- 
ADVANTAGED CREDIT AMOUNT.—Qualified 
wages shall not be taken into account under 
paragraph (1) if such wages are taken into 
account in determining the economically 
disadvantaged credit amount under subsec- 
tion (d). 

(3) BASE PERIOD WAGES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘base period 
wages’ means, with respect to any rural en- 
terprise zone, the amount of wages paid to 
employees during the 12-month period pre- 
ceding the date on which the rural enter- 
prise zone was designated as such under sec- 
tion 7871 which would have been qualified 
wages paid to qualified employees if such 
designation had been in effect for such 
period. 

“(B) RULES OF SPECIAL APPLICATION.—For 
purposes of subparagraph (A)— 

(i) subsection () shall be applied by 
substituting 12-month period’ for ‘taxable 
year’ each place it appears, and 

(ii) the dollar limitation taken into ac- 
count under paragraph (2) in computing 
qualified wages shall be the amount in 
effect for the taxable year for which the 
amount of the credit under subsection (a) is 
being computed. 

(d) ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED CREDIT 
AmountT.—For purposes of this section 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘economically 
disadvantaged credit amount’ means the 
sum of the applicable percentage of quali- 
fied wages paid to each qualified economi- 
cally disadvantaged individual. 

(2) APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE.—For purposes 
of paragraph (1), the term ‘applicable per- 
centage’ means, with respect to any quali- 
fied economically disadvantaged individual, 
the percentage determined in accordance 
with the following table: 


“If the qualified 

wages are paid for The applicable 

services performed: percentage is: 

Within 36 months of the starting 50 
date. 

More than 36 months but less than 40 
49 months after such date. 

More than 48 months but less than 30 
61 months after such date. 

More than 60 months but less than 20 
73 months after such date. 

More than 72 months but less than 10 
85 months after such date. 

More than 84 months after such 0 
date. 


(3) STARTING DATE; BREAKS IN SERVICE.— 
For purposes of this subsection— 
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(A) STARTING DATE.—The term ‘starting 
date’ means the day on which the qualified 
economically disadvantaged individual 
begins work for the employer within a rural 
enterprise zone. 

“(B) BREAKS IN SERVICE.—The periods de- 
scribed in the table under paragraph (2) 
(other than the first such period) shall be 
extended by any period of time during 
which the individual is unemployed. 

e) QUALIFIED WAGES DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this section— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this subsection, the term ‘qualified 
wages’ has the meaning given to the term 
‘wages’ by subsection (b) of section 3306 (de- 
termined without regard to any dollar limi- 
tation contained in such section). 

“(2) REDUCTION FOR CERTAIN FEDERALLY 
FUNDED PAYMENTS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the wages paid or incurred by an em- 
ployer for any period shall not include the 
amount of any federally funded payments 
the employer receives or is entitled to re- 
ceive for on-the-job training of such individ- 
ual for such period. 

(3) SPECIAL RULES FOR AGRICULTURAL AND 
RAILWAY LABOR.—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, rules similar to the 
rules of section Sich) shall apply with re- 
spect to services described in subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) of section Sich). 

“(f) QUALIFIED EMPLOYEE DEFINED.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘qualified employee’ means 
an individual— 

(A) at least 90 percent of whose services 
for the employer during the taxable year 
are directly related to the conduct of the 
employer's trade or business located in a 
rural enterprise zone, and 

(B) who performs at least 50 percent of 
his services for the employer during the tax- 
able year in a rural enterprise zone. 

(2) EXCEPTION FOR INDIVIDUALS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO WHOM CREDIT IS ALLOWED UNDER SEC- 
TION 44B.—The term ‘qualified employee’ 
shall not include an individual with respect 
to whom any credit is allowed the employer 
for the taxable year under section 44B (re- 
lating to credit for employment of certain 
new employees). 

“(g) QUALIFIED ECONOMICALLY DISADVAN- 
TAGED INDIVIDUAL.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘qualified economically disad- 
vantaged individual’ means an individual— 

(A) who is a qualified employee, 

“(B) who is hired by the employer during 
the period a designation under section 7871 
is in effect for the area in which the services 
which qualify such individual as a qualified 
employee are performed, and 

(C) who is certified as 

an economically disadvantaged indi- 
vidual, 

(ii) an eligible work incentive employee 
(within the meaning of section 51(d)(9)), or 

(iii) a general assistance recipient (within 
the meaning of section 51(d)(6)). 

(2) ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED INDIVID- 
vaL.—For purposes of paragraph (1), the 
term ‘economically disadvantaged individ- 
ual’ means any individual who is certified by 
the designated local agency as being a 
member of a family that had an income 
during the 6 months preceding the month 
in which such determination occurs that, on 
an annual basis, would be 70 percent or less 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics lower 
living standard. Any such determination 
shall be valid for the 45-day period begin- 
ning on the date such determination is 
made. 
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(3) CERTIFICATION.—Certification of an 
individual as an individual described in 
paragraph (1)(C) shall be made in the same 
manner as certification under section 51. 

ch) Special. Rutes.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) APPLICATION TO CERTAIN ENTITIES, 
Etc.—Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, rules similar to the rules of sec- 
tion 52 (other than subsection (b) thereof) 
and section 44F(f)(3) shall apply. 

(2) PERIODS OF LESS THAN A YEAR.—If des- 
ignation of an area as a rural enterprise 
zone under section 7871 occurs, expires, or is 
revoked on a date other than the first or 
last day of the taxable year of the taxpayer, 
or in the case of a short taxable year— 

(A) the limitation specified in subsection 
(cDNA), and the base period wages deter- 
mined under subsection (c)(3), shall be ad- 
justed on a pro rata basis (based upon the 
number of days), and 

) the reduction specified in subsection 
(en) and the 90 percent and 50 percent 
tests set forth in subsection (f), shall be 
determined by reference to the portion of 
the taxable year during which the designa- 
tion of the area as a rural enterprise zone is 
in effect. 

(i) PHASEOUT or Crepit.—In determining 
the amount of the credit for the taxable 
year under subsection (a) with respect to 
qualified wages paid or incurred for services 
performed in a rural enterprise zone— 

(1) the following percentages shall be 
substituted for ‘10 percent’ in subsection 
(a1): 

(A) 7.5 percent in the earlier of 

(i) the taxable year which includes the 
date which is 12 years after the date on 
which such rural enterprise zone was desig- 
nated under section 7871, or 

(ii) the taxable year which includes the 
date which is 4 years before the date (if 
any) on which such rural enterprise zone 
ceases to be a zone under section 
7871(c)(1)(B), 

(B) 5 percent in the next succeeding tax- 
able year, 

(C) 2.5 percent in the second next suc- 
ceeding taxable year, and 

D) zero thereafter, and 

(2) the amount determined under subsec- 
tion (a)(2) shall be reduced by 

(A) 25 percent in the case of the taxable 
year described in paragraph (1)(A), 

(B) 50 percent in the next succeeding 
taxable year, 

(C) 75 percent in the second next suc- 
ceeding taxable year, and 

D) 100 percent thereafter. 

“(j) EARLY TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
BY EMPLOYER IN CASE OF QUALIFIED Eco- 
NOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED INDIVIDUALS, 
Erc.— 

1 


GENERAL RULE.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, if the employ- 
ment of any qualified economically disad- 
vantaged individual with respect to whom 


qualified wages are taken into account 
under subsection (a) is terminated by the 
taxpayer at any time during the 270-day 
period beginning on the date such individ- 
ual begins work for the employer, the tax 
under this chapter for the taxable year in 
which such employment is terminated shall 
be increased by an amount (determined 
under such regulations) equal to the credit 
allowed under subsection (a) for such tax- 
able year and all prior taxable years attrib- 
utable to qualified wages paid or incurred 
with respect to such employee. 

“(2) SUBSECTION NOT TO APPLY IN CERTAIN 
CASES.— 
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(A) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to— 

(i) a termination of employment of an 
employee who voluntarily leaves the em- 
ployment of the employer, 

(ii) a termination of employment of an 
individual who, before the close of the 
period referred to in paragraph (1), becomes 
disabled to perform the services of such em- 
ployment, unless such disability is removed 
before the close of such period and the em- 
ployer fails to offer reemployment to such 
individual, 

(iii) a termination of employment of an 
individual, if it is determined under the ap- 
plicable State unemployment compensation 
law that the termination was due to the 
misconduct of such individual, or 

“(iv) a termination of employment of an 
individual due to a substantial reduction in 
the trade or business operations of the em- 
ployer. 

„B) CHANGE IN FORM OF BUSINESS, ETC.— 
For purposes of paragraph (1), the employ- 
ment relationship between the employer 
and an employee shall not be treated as ter- 
minated— 

by a transaction to which section 
381(a) applies, if the employee continues to 
be employed by the acquiring corporation, 
or 

(ii) by reason of a mere change in the 
form of conducting the trade or business of 
the taxpayer, if the employee continues to 
be employed in such trade or business and 
the employer retains a substantial interest 
in such trade or business. 

(3) SPECIAL RULE.—Any increase in tax 
under paragraph (1) shall not be treated as 
tax imposed by this chapter for purposes of 
determining the amount of any credit allow- 
able under subpart A.“ 

(b) No DEDUCTION ALLOWED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 280C (relating to 
disallowance of deductions for that portion 
of wages for which credit is claimed under 
section 40 or 44B) is amended— 

(A) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

(e) RULE FOR SECTION 44H CREDITS. No 
deduction shall be allowed for that portion 
of the wages or salaries paid or incurred for 
the taxable year which is equal to the 
amount of the credit allowable under sec- 
tion 44H (relating to the employment credit 
for rural enterprise zone businesses). This 
subsection shall be applied under a rule 
similar to the rule under the last sentence 
of subsection (b).“: and 

(B) by striking out “or 44B" in the head- 
ing and inserting in lieu thereof, 44B, or 
44H”. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part IX of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 is amended by striking out or 
44B" in the item relating to section 280C 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, 44B, or 44H”. 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS RELATED TO 
CARRYOVER AND CARRYBACK OF CREDITS.— 

(1) CARRYOVER OF CREDIT.— 

(A) Subparagraph (B) of section 55(c)(3) 
(relating to carryover and carryback of cer- 
tain credits) is amended— 

(i) by striking out or 44F" in clause (i) 
and inserting in lieu thereof 44F, or 44H”, 
and 

(ii) by inserting ‘44H(b)(1)," 
“44F(g)(1)," in clause (ii). 

(B) Subsection (c) of section 381 (relating 
to items of the distributor or transferor cor- 
poration) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

(30) CREDIT UNDER SECTION 44H.—The ac- 
quiring corporation shall take into account 


after 
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(to the extent proper to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section and section 44H, and 
under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary) the items required to be 
taken into account for purposes of section 
44H in respect to the distributor or transfer- 
or corporation.” 

(C) Section 383 (relating to special limita- 
tions on unused credits and capital losses), 
as in effect for taxable years to which the 
amendments made by the Tax Reform Act 
of 1976 apply, is amended— 

(i) by inserting “to any unused credit of 
the corporation under section 44H(b)(2),” 
after “44G(b)(2),", and 

(ii) by inserting “RURAL ENTERPRISE 
ZONE EMPLOYMENT CREDITS,” after “EM- 
PLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP CREDITS,” in 
the section heading. 

(D) Section 383 (as in effect on the day 
before the amendments made by the Tax 
Reform Act of 1976) is amended— 

(i) by inserting “‘to any unused credit of 
the corporation which could otherwise be 
carried forward under section 44H(b)(2),” 
after “44G(b)(2),", and 

Gi) by inserting “RURAL ENTERPRISE 
ZONE EMPLOYMENT CREDITS,” after “EM- 
PLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP CREDITS,” in 
the section heading. 

(E) The table of sections for part V of sub- 
chapter C of chapter 1 is amended by insert- 
ing “rural enterprise zone employment cred- 
its.“ after employee stock ownership cred- 
its.“ in the item relating to section 383. 

(2) CARRYBACK OF CREDIT.— 

(A) Subparagraph (C of section 
6511(d)(4) (defining credit carryback) is 
amended by striking out “and employee 
stock ownership credit carryback” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof employee stock own- 
ership credit carryback, and rural enterprise 
zone employment credit carryback"’. 

(B) Section 6411 (relating to quick refunds 
in respect of tentative carryback adjust- 
ments) is amended— 

(i) by striking out or unused employee 
stock ownership credit” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “unused 
employee stock ownership credit, or unused 
rural enterprise zone employment credit 
earryback”’; 

(ii) by inserting , by a rural enterprise 
zone employment credit carryback provided 
by section 44H(b)(2),” after by an employ- 
ee stock ownership credit carryback provid- 
ed by section 44G(b)(2)" in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (a); 

(iii) by striking out or employee stock 
ownership credit carryback from“ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“employee stock ownership credit carry- 
back, or rural enterprise zone employment 
credit carryback from”; and 

(iv) by striking out research and experi- 
mental credit carryback)“ in the second sen- 
tence of subsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “research and experimental credit 
carryback, or in the case of a rural enter- 
prise zone employment credit carryback, to 
an investment credit carryback, a new em- 
ployee credit carryback, a research and ex- 
perimental credit carryback, or an employee 
stock ownership credit carryback)"’. 

(d) OTHER TECHNICAL AND CLERICAL AMEND- 
MENTS. — 

(1) Subsection (b) of section 6096 (relating 
to designation of income tax payments to 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund) is 
amended by striking out and 44G" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 448 and 44H”. 

(2) The table of sections for subpart A of 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 is 
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amended by inserting before the item relat- 
ing to section 45 the following new item: 


“Sec. 44H. Credit for rural enterprise zone 
employment.“ 


(e) EFFECTIVE Dark. — The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1984. 


SUBTITLE B—INCENTIVES FOR INVESTMENT IN 
TANGIBLE PROPERTY IN RURAL ENTERPRISE 
ZONES 


SEC. 221. INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT FOR 
RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE PROP- 
ERTY. 

(a) SECTION 38 Property.—Paragraph (1) 
of section 48(a) (defining section 38 proper- 
ty) is amended by striking out or“ at the 
end of subparagraph (F), by striking out the 
period at the end of subparagraph (G) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: or“, and by 
adding after subparagraph (G) the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

(H) rural enterprise zone property 
(within the meaning of subsection (r)) 
which is not otherwise section 38 property.“. 

(b) AMOUNT OF CREDIT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subparagraph (A) of sec- 
tion 46(aX2) (relating to amount of invest- 
ment tax credit) is amended by striking out 
“and” at the end of clause (iii), by striking 
out the period at the end of clause (iv) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, and”, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
clause: 

“(v) in the case of qualified rural enter- 
prise zone property, the rural enterprise 
zone percentage.“ 

(2) RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE PERCENTAGE DE- 
FINED.—Paragraph (2) of section 46(a) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(G) RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE PERCENTAGE.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.— 

For purposes of this paragraph— 

“In the case of quali- 
fied rural enter- 
prise zone expendi- 
tures with respect 
to: 

Zone personal property (within 

the meaning of section 48(r)(2)) .... 

New zone construction property 

(within the meaning of section 
48(r)\(3)) 


(ii) PHASEOUT OF CREDIT AS RURAL ENTER- 
PRISE ZONE ENDS.—Clause (i) shall be applied 
by substituting the following percentages 
for 5 percent and 10 percent, respectively: 

( For the taxable year described in sec- 
tion 44H(i)(1)(A), 3.75 and 7.5. 

(II) For the next succeeding taxable 
year, 2.5 and 5. 

“(III) For the second next succeeding tax- 
able year, 1.25 and 2.5. 

IV) For any subsequent taxable year, 
zero.“ 

(3) ORDERING RULES.—That portion of 
paragraph (7) of section 46(a) (relating to 
special rules in the case of energy property) 
which precedes subparagraph (B) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(7) SPECIAL RULES IN THE CASE OF ENERGY 
PROPERTY OR RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE PROPER- 
TV. - Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—This subsection and sub- 
section (b) shall be applied separately— 

“(i) first with respect to so much of the 
credit allowed by section 38 as is not attrib- 
utable to the energy percentage or the rural 
enterprise zone percentage, 

(ii) second with respect to so much of the 
credit allowed by section 38 as is attributa- 


The rural enterprise 
zone percentage is: 
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ble to the application of the energy percent- 
age to energy property, and 

(Gi) third with respect to so much of the 
credit allowed by section 38 as is attributa- 
ble to the application of the rural enterprise 
zone percentage to enterprise zone proper- 
ty.“ 

(4) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
4800) (defining certain credits) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(9) RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE CREDIT.—The 
term ‘rural enterprise zone credit’ means 
that portion of the credit allowable by sec- 
tion 38 which is attributable to the rural en- 
terprise zone percentage.“ 

(c) DEFINITIONS AND TRANSITIONAL 
Rutes.—Section 48 (relating to definitions 
and special rules) is amended by redesignat- 
ing subsection (r) as subsection (s) and by 
inserting after subsection (q) the following 
new subsection: 

(r) RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE PROPERTY.— 

“(1) The term ‘rural enterprise zone prop- 
erty’ means property— 

(A) which is 

() zone personal property, or 

(ii) new zone construction property, 

(B) not acquired (directly or indirectly) 
by the taxpayer from a person who is relat- 
ed to the taxpayer (within the meaning of 
section 168(e)(4)(D)), and 

(O) acquired and first placed in service by 
the taxpayer in a rural enterprise zone 
during the period the designation as a zone 
is in effect under section 7871. 

(2) ZONE PERSONAL PROPERTY DEFINED.— 
The term ‘zone personal property’ means 
property which is— 

(A) 3-year property; 

(B) 5-year property; 

“(C) 10-year property; and 

D) 15-year public utility property, 
which is used by the taxpayer predominant- 
ly in the active conduct of a trade or busi- 
ness within a rural enterprise zone. Proper- 
ty shall not be treated as ‘zone personal 
property’ if it is used or located outside the 
enterprise zone on any regular basis. 

(3) NEW ZONE CONSTRUCTION PROPERTY DE- 
FINED.—The term ‘new zone construction 
property’ means 15-year real property, 
which is— 

(A) located in a rural enterprise zone, 

(B) used by the taxpayer predominantly 
in the active conduct of a trade or business 
within a rural enterprise zone, and 

“(C) either— 

“(i) the construction, reconstruction, reha- 
bilitation, renovation, expansion, or erection 
of which is completed by the taxpayer 
during the period the designation as a zone 
is in effect under section 7871, or 

(ii) acquired during such period if the 
original use of such property commences 
with the taxpayer and commences during 
such period. 


In applying section 46(c)(1)(A) in the case of 
property described in clause (i), there shall 
be taken into account only that portion of 
the basis which is properly attributable to 
construction or erection during such period. 

(4) REAL ESTATE RENTAL.—For purposes of 
this section, ownership of residential, com- 
mercial or industrial real property within a 
rural enterprise zone for rental shall be 
treated as the active conduct of a trade or 
business in a rural enterprise zone. 

(50) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the terms ‘3-year property’, ‘5- 
year property’, ‘10-year property’, ‘15-year 
real property’, and ‘15-year public utility 
property’ have the meanings given such 
terms by section 168(c)(2).”. 
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(d) LopGInc TO QUALIFY.—Paragraph (3) of 
section 48(a) (relating to property used for 
lodging) is amended— 

(1) by striking out and“ at the end of 
subparagraph (C), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (D) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, and”, and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

(E) new zone construction property.“. 

(e) Recapture.—Subsection (a) of section 
47 (relating to certain dispositions, etc., of 
section 38 property) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(9) SPECIAL RULES FOR RURAL ENTERPRISE 
ZONE PROPERTY.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—If, during any taxable 
year, property with respect to which the 
taxpayer claimed a rural enterprise zone 
credit— 

“(i) is disposed of, or 

(ii) in the case of zone personal proper- 
ty— 

(D otherwise ceases to be section 38 prop- 
erty with respect to the taxpayer, or 

(II) is removed from the rural enterprise 
zone, converted or otherwise ceases to be 
rural enterprise zone property (other than 
by the expiration or revocation of the desig- 
nation as a rural enterprise zone), 


the tax under this chapter for such taxable 
year shall be increased by the amount de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B). 

“(B) AMOUNT OF INCREASE.—The increase 
in tax under subparagraph (A) shall equal 
the aggregate decrease in the credits al- 
lowed under section 38 by reason of section 
46(aX(2AXv) for all prior taxable years 
which would have resulted solely from re- 
ducing the expenditures taken into account 
with respect to the property by an amount 
which bears the same ratio to such expendi- 
tures as the number of taxable years that 
the property was held by the taxpayer bears 
to the applicable recovery period for earn- 
ings and profits under section 312(k).”. 

(f) BASIS ADJUSTMENT To REFLECT INVEST- 
MENT CREDIT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (3) of section 
48(q) (relating to basis adjustment to sec- 
tion 38 property) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(3) SPECIAL RULE FOR QUALIFIED REHABILI- 
TATION AND RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE EXPENDI- 
TUREsS.—In the case of any credit determined 
under section 46(a)(2) for 

“(A) any qualified rehabilitation expendi- 
ture in connection with a qualified rehabili- 
tated building other than a certified historic 
structure, or 

“(B) any expenditure in connection with 
new zone construction property (within the 
meaning of section 48(r)(3)), 


paragraphs (1) and (2) shall be applied with- 
out regard to the phrase 50 percent of“. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The heading 
for subsection (c) of section 196 (relating to 
deductions for certain unused investment 
credits) is amended by striking out “reha- 
bilitated buildings” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “rehabilitation and rural enterprise 
zone expenditures”. 

(g) INVESTMENT CREDIT CARRYOVER PERIOD 
EXTENDED.—Paragraph (1) of section 46(b) 
(relating to carryover and carryback of 
unused credits) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: If 
the number of taxable years during the 
period beginning with the taxable year fol- 
lowing the unused credit year and ending 
with the taxable year in which the designa- 
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tion of the rural enterprise zone to which 
the unused credit relates expires under sec- 
tion 7871 exceeds 15, then the preceding 
sentence shall be applied by substituting 
such number for 157, such number plus 3 
for 187. and such number plus 2 for ‘17’. 

(h) Errective Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to periods 
after December 31, 1984, under rules similar 
to the rules of section 48(m) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

SEC. 222. REMOVAL OF LIMITATION ON EX- 
PENSING OF CERTAIN DEPRECIA- 
BLE BUSINESS ASSETS BY RURAL 
ENTERPRISE ZONE SMALL BUSI- 
NESSES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 179(d) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
dollar limitation on treatment as expenses) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

(10) DOLLAR LIMITATION IN CASE OF RURAL 
ENTERPRISE ZONE SMALL BUSINESS.—The 
dollar limitation contained in subsection 
(bi) shall not apply to section 179 proper- 
ty used by a small business (as defined in 
section 3(a) of the Small Business Act) in a 
rural enterprise zone (as defined in section 
7871Ma)).”. 

(b) Effective Date.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1984. 


SUBTITLE C—CREDIT FOR CHARITABLE CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO JoB-TRAINING ORGANIZATIONS 
IN ENTERPRISE ZONES 


SEC. 231. CREDIT FOR CERTAIN CHARITABLE 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 

(a) IN GeENERAL.—Subpart A of part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to credits al- 
lowable against tax) is amended by inserting 
immediately before section 45 the following 
new section: 


“SEC. 441. CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
QUALIFIED JOB-TRAINING ORGA- 
NIZATIONS 

(a) GENERAL Rute.—There shall be al- 
lowed as a credit against the tax imposed by 
this chapter for the taxable year an amount 
equal to 10 percent of the qualified job- 
training charitable contributions of the tax- 
payer for the taxable year. 

(b) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) MAXIMUM DOLLAR AMOUNT.—The 
amount of the credit allowed under subsec- 
tion (a) with respect to any taxpayer shall 
not exceed $250,000. 

(2) LIABILITY FOR TAX.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The credit allowed by 
subsection (a) for any taxable year shall not 
exceed an amount equal to the tax imposed 
by this chapter for the taxable year, re- 
duced by the sum of the credits allowed 
under a section of this subpart having a 
lower number designation than this section, 
other than credits allowable by sections 31, 
39, and 43. For purposes of the preceding 
sentence, the term ‘tax imposed by this 
chapter’ shall not include any tax treated as 
not imposed by this chapter under the last 
sentence of section 53(a). 

(B) CARRYBACK AND CARRYOVER OF UNUSED 
CREDIT.— 

(i) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT.—If the amount 
of the credit determined under this section 
for any taxable year exceeds the limitation 
provided under subparagraph (A) for such 
taxable year (hereinafter in this paragraph 
referred to as the ‘unused credit year’), such 
excess shall be— 

(J a job-training credit carryback to each 
of the 3 taxable years preceding the unused 
credit year, and 
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(II) a job-training credit carryover to 
each of the 15 taxable years following the 
unused credit year, 


and shall be added to the amount allowable 
as a credit by this section for such years. If 
any portion of such excess is a carryback to 
a taxable year ending before January 1, 
1984, this section shall be deemed to have 
been in effect for such taxable year for pur- 
poses of allowing such carryback as a credit 
under this section. The entire amount of 
the unused credit for an unused credit year 
shall be carried to the earliest of the 18 tax- 
able years to which (by reason of subclauses 
(I) and (II) such credit may be carried, and 
then to each of the other taxable years to 
the extent that, because of the limitation 
contained in clause (ii), such unused credit 
may not be added for a prior taxable year to 
which such unused credit may be carried. 

(ii) LIurrarrox.— The amount of the 
unused credit which may be added under 
clause (i) for any preceding or succeeding 
taxable year shall not exceed the amount by 
which the limitation provided under sub- 
paragraph (A) for such taxable year exceeds 
the sum of— 

(I) the credit allowable under this section 
for such taxable year, and 

(II) the amounts which, by reason of this 
paragraph, are added to the amount allow- 
able for such taxable year and which are at- 
tributable to taxable years preceding the 
unused credit year. 

“(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) QUALIFIED Jo- r INING CHARITABLE 
CONTRIBUTIONS.—The term ‘qualified job- 
training charitable contributions’ means an 
amount equal to the amount of charitable 
contributions to qualified job-training orga- 
nizations. 

(2) CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTION.—The term 
‘charitable contribution’ has the meaning 
given to such term by subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 170. 

(3) QUALIFIED JOB-TRAINING ORGANIZA- 
TIon.—The term ‘qualified job-training orga- 
nization’ means an organization which— 

(A) is described in section 501(c)(3); 

„(B) is located within, and provides job 
training for the residents of, an area desig- 
nated as a rural enterprise zone under sec- 
tion 7871; and 

“(C) provides job training solely to indi- 
viduals certified as handicapped individuals, 
economically disadvantaged individuals, dis- 
placed workers, or Vietnam-era veterans. 

(4) JOB TRAINING.—The term ‘job train- 
ing’ means instruction in vocational and 
other skills necessary to obtain employment 
or a higher grade of employment. 

“(5) HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUAL.—The term 
‘handicapped individual’ means any individ- 
ual who— 

(A) has a physical or mental disability 
which for such individual constitutes or re- 
sults in a substantial handicap to employ- 
ment; and 

“(B) can reasonably be expected to obtain 
employment or a higher grade of employ- 
ment as a result of job training. 

(6) ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED INDIVID- 
UAL.—The term ‘economically disadvantaged 
individual’ means any individual who— 

(A) receives cash welfare payments under 
a Federal, State, or local welfare program; 

(B) has an income, for the 6-month 
period before applying for job training with 
a qualified job-training organization, 
which— 

(i) would have met the qualifications for 
such welfare payments, or 
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(ii) if computed on an annual basis, 
would not exceed the poverty level estab- 
lished by the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget pursuant to section 
673(2) of the Ombinus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981; or 

(C) is a member of a family which meets 
the requirements of subparagraph (A) or 
(B). 

“(7) DISPLACED WORKER.—The term ‘dis- 
placed worker’ means any individual who— 

“(A) was employed by an establishment— 

() on a full-time basis, and 

(ii) for at least 1 year; 

“(B) was not employed by such establish- 
ment in an executive, administrative, or pro- 
fessional capacity (as such terms are defined 
by the Secretary of Labor under section 
13(aX1) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938); and 

(C) is currently unemployed because of— 

( i a change in the technology of such es- 
tablishment, or 

(ii) a total or partial closing of such es- 
tablishment by reason of competing tech- 
nology. 

“(8) The term ‘Vietnam-era veteran’ 
means any individual who is certified by the 
designated local agency as— 

(A) having served on active duty (other 
than active duty for training) in the Armed 
Forces of the United States for a period of 
more than 180 days, any part of which oc- 
curred after August 4, 1964, and before May 
8, 1975, or 

„(B) having been discharged or released 
from active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States for a service-connected dis- 
ability if any part of such active duty was 
performed after August 4, 1964, and before 
May 8, 1975. 

“(9) ESTABLISHMENT.—The term ‘establish- 
ment’ means any factory, plant, facility, or 
concern engaged in the production of goods 
or services, or both. 

(10) Certirication.—Certification of an 
individual as an individual described in 
paragraph (3)(C) shall be made in the same 
manner as certification under section 51. 

(d) SPECIAL Rutes.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) AGGREGATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS.— 

(A) CONTROLLED GROUP OF CORPORA- 
Trons.—In determining the amount of the 
credit under this section— 

“G) all members of the same controlled 
group of corporations shall be treated as a 
single taxpayer, and 

(ii) the credit (if any) allowable by this 
section to each such member shall be its 
proportionate share of the qualified job- 
training charitable contributions giving rise 
to the credit. 

(B) COMMON CONTROL.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, in determining 
the amount of credit under this section— 

„all trades or businesses (whether or 
not incorporated) which are under common 
control shall be treated as a single taxpayer, 
and 

(ii) the credit (if any) allowable by this 
section to each such trade or business shall 
be its proportionate share of the qualified 
job-training charitable contributions giving 
rise to the credit. 


The regulations prescribed under this sub- 
paragraph shall be based on principles simi- 
lar to the principles which apply in the case 
of subparagraph (A). 

“(2) ALLOCATIONS.— 

(A) PASSTHROUGH IN THE CASE OF SUBCHAP- 
TER S CORPORATIONS, ETC.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, rules similar to 
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the rules of subsections (d) and (e) of sec- 
tion 52 shall apply. 

(B) ALLOCATION IN THE CASE OF PARTNER- 
SHIPS.—In the case of partnerships, the 
credit shall be allocated among partners 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary.”. 

(b) TECHNICAL 
MENTS.— 

(1) Subparagraph (B) of section 55(c)X3) 
(relating to carryover and carryback of cer- 
tain credits) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “or 44H" in clause (i) 
and inserting in lieu thereof 44H. or 441“. 
and 

(B) by inserting “44I(b)(1)," 
“44H(b)(1)," in clause (ii). 

(2) Subsection (c) of section 381 of such 
Code (relating to items of the distributor or 
transferor corporation) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(31) CREDIT UNDER SECTION 441.—The ac- 
quiring corporation shall take into account 
(to the extent proper to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section and section 44I, and 
under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary) the items required to be 
taken into account for purposes of section 
441 in respect of the distributor or transfer- 
or corporation.“ 

(3A) Section 383 of such Code (relating 
to special limitations on unused investment 
credits, work incentive program credits, new 
employee credits, alcohol fuel credits, for- 
eign taxes, and capital losses), as in effect 
for taxable years beginning with and after 
the first taxable year to which the amend- 
ments made by the Tax Reform Act of 1976 
apply, is amended— 

(i) by inserting “to any unused credit of 
the corporation under section 44I(b)(2)(B),” 
after 44H(b)(2),”, and 

di) by inserting “JOB-TRAINING CRED- 
ITS,” after “RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE 
EMPLOYMENT CREDITS," in the section 
heading. 

(B) Section 383 of such Code (as in effect 
on the day before the date of the enactment 
of the Tax Reform Act of 1976) is amend- 
ed— 

(i) by inserting to any unused credit of 
the corporation which could otherwise be 
carried forward under section 44I(b)(2)(B),” 
after 44H(b)(2),", and 

(ii) by inserting “JOB-TRAINING CRED- 
ITS,” after “RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE 
EMPLOYMENT CREDITS,” in the section 
heading. 

(C) The table of sections for part V of sub- 
chapter C of chapter 1 is amended by insert- 
ing job- training credits,” after rural enter- 
prise zone employment credits,” in the item 
relating to section 383. 

(4) Subparagraph (C) of section 6511(d)(4) 
of such Code (defining credit carryback) is 
amended by striking out “and rural enter- 
prise zone employment credit carryback“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “rural enter- 
prise zone employment credit carryback, 
and job-training credit carryback”. 

(5) Section 6411 of such Code (relating to 
quick refunds in respect of tentative carry- 
back adjustments) is amended— 

(A) by striking out or unused rural enter- 
prise zone employment credit carryback 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “unused rural enterprise zone em- 
ployment credit, or unused job-training 
credit”; 

(B) by inserting , by a job- training credit 
carryback provided by section 44I(b)(2)" 
after by a rural enterprise zone employ- 
ment credit carryback provided in section 
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44H(b)(2),”" in the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (a); 

(C) by striking out “or rural enterprise 
zone employment credit carryback from” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof a rural enterprise zone employ- 
ment credit carryback, or a job-training 
credit carryback from"; and 

(D) by inserting “or, in the case of a job- 
training credit carryback, to an investment 
credit carryback, a new employee credit car- 
ryback, a research and experimental credit 
carryback, or an employee stock ownership 
credit carryback" after research and exper- 
imental credit carryback“ in the second sen- 
tence of subsection (a). 

(c) Subsection (b) of section 6096 of 
such Code (relating to designation of 
income tax payments to Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund) is amended by strik- 
ing out “and 44H” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 44H and 44I". 

(2) The table of sections for subpart A of 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of such 
Code is amended by inserting after the item 
relating to section 44H the following new 
item: 


“Sec. 441. Charitable contributions to quali- 
fied job-training organiza- 
tions.“ 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 

December 31, 1984. 


SUBTITLE D—REDUCTION IN CAPITAL GAIN 
Tax RATES 
SEC. 241. CORPORATIONS. 

(a) GENERAL RuLE.—Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 1201 (relating to alternative tax for cor- 
porations) is amended by striking out para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(2) a tax of 28 percent of the excess (if 
any) of— 

(A) the net capital gain for the taxable 
year, over 

„(B) the qualified rural enterprise zone 
capital gain.“ 

(b) DEFINITION OF QUALIFIED RURAL Ex- 
TERPRISE ZONE CAPITAL Garn.—Section 1201 
is amended by redesignating subsections (b) 
and (c) as subsections (c) and (d) and by in- 
serting after subsection (a) the following 
new subsection: 

“(b) QUALIFIED RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE 
CAPITAL Gain.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(I IN GENERAL.—The term qualified rural 
enterprise zone capital gain’ means gain 
which is— 

(A) described in section 1222(3), 

(B) attributable to the sale or exchange 
of qualified property, and 

“(C) properly allocable only to periods 
during which the property is qualified prop- 
erty. 

(2) LIMITATIONS.—The term ‘qualified 
rural enterprise zone capital gain’ does not 
include any gain attributable to the sale or 
exchange of an interest in a qualified busi- 
ness to the extent attributable to— 

(A) any property contributed to the 
qualified business within the previous 12 
months, 

„B) any interest in any business which is 
not a qualified business, or 

“(C) any other intangible property to the 
extent not properly allocable to the active 
conduct of a trade or business within a rural 
enterprise zone. 

“(3) DEFINITIONS.— 

“(A) The term 
means— 

“(i) any tangible personal property used 
by the taxpayer predominantly in a rural 
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enterprise zone in the active conduct of a 
trade or business within such enterprise 
zone, 

(ii) any real property located in a rural 
enterprise zone used by the taxpayer pre- 
dominantly in the active conduct of a trade 
or business within such enterprise zone, and 

(iii) any interest in a corporation, part- 
nership, or other entity if, for the three 
most recent taxable years of such entity 
ending before the date of disposition of such 
interest, such entity was a qualified busi- 
ness. 

“(B) QUALIFIED BUSINESS,—The 
‘qualified business’ means any person— 

(i) which is actively engaged in the con- 
duct of a trade or business within a rural en- 
terprise zone during the per‘od described in 
subparagraph (A) iii), 

(ii) with respect to which at least 80 per- 
cent of such person's gross receipts for the 
taxable year are attributable to the active 
conduct of a trade or business within a rural 
enterprise zone, and 

(iii) with substantially all of its tangible 
assets located within a rural enterprise zone. 

“(C) REAL ESTATE RENTAL.—For purposes of 
this section, ownership of residential, com- 
mercial or industrial real property within a 
rural enterprise zone for rental shall be 
treated as the active conduct of a trade or 
business in a rural enterprise zone. 

“(D) PROPERTY REMAINS QUALIFIED AFTER 
ZONE DESIGNATION CEASES TO APPLY.— 

(i) In GENERAL.—The treatment of proper- 
ty as qualified property under subparagraph 
(A) shall not terminate when the designa- 
tion of the rural enterprise zone in which 
the property is located or used expires or is 
revoked. 

(ii) Exceptions.—Clause (i) shall not 
apply after the first sale or exchange of 
property occurring after the designation ex- 
pires or is revoked.“. 

SEC. 242. TAXPAYERS OTHER THAN CORPO- 
RATIONS. 

Subsection (a) of section 1202 (relating to 
deduction for capital gains) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) DEDUCTION ALLOWED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If for any taxable year a 
taxpayer other than a corporation has a net 
capital gain, there shall be allowed as a de- 
duction from gross income an amount equal 
to the sum of— 

(A) 100 percent of the lesser of 

“(i) the net capital gain, or 

(ii) the qualified rural enterprise zone 
capital gain (as defined in section 1201(b)), 
plus 

(B) 60 percent of the excess (if any) of— 

“(i) the net capital gain, over 

(ii) the amount of the net capital gain 
taken into account under subparagraph 
(A).“. 

SEC. 213. MINIMUM TAX. 

Paragraph (9) of section 57(a) (relating to 
tax preference for capital gains) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subparagraph: 

“(E) For purposes of this paragraph, gain 
attributable to qualified rural enterprise 
zone capital gain (within the meaning of 
section 1201(b)) shall not be taken into ac- 
count.“ 

SEC. 2H. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this subtitle 
shall apply to sales or exchanges after De- 
cember 31, 1983. 
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SUBTITLE E—RULES RELATING TO INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT BONDS 
SEC. 251. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS. 

(a) LIMITATION ON ACCELERATED Cost RE- 
COVERY DEDUCTION Not To APPLY TO RURAL 
ENTERPRISE ZONE PROPERTY.—Subparagraph 
(C) of section 168(fX12) (relating to limita- 
tions on property financed with tax-exempt 
bonds) is amended— 

(1) by striking out or“ at the end of 
clause (iii), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (iv) and inserting in lieu thereof 
or”, and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(v) as rural enterprise zone property 
(within the meaning of section 48(r)).”. 

(b) TERMINATION OF SMALL ISSUE EXEMP- 
Tron Not To Apr_y.—Subparagraph (N) of 
section 103(b)(6) (relating to termination of 
small issue exemption after December 31, 
1986) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: This 
subparagraph shall not apply to any obliga- 
tion which is part of an issue substantially 
all of the proceeds of which are used to fi- 
nance facilities within a rural enterprise 
zone if such facilities are placed in service 
while the designation as such a zone is in 
effect under section 7871.“ 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to obliga- 
tions issued after December 31, 1984, in tax- 
able years ending after such date. 

SUBTITLE F—SENSE OF THE CONGRESS WITH 

RESPECT TO TAX SIMPLIFICATION 
SEC. 261. TAX SIMPLIFICATION. 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
Secretary of the Treasury should in every 
way possible simplify the administration 
and enforcement of any provision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 added to, or 
amended by, this Act. 

RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE ACT 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Establishes 10 zones per year for three 
years designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Zones can be nominated and managed by 
a local government, State government, or 
consortium of governments. 

ELIGIBILITY 


Nominated area must be within the juris- 
diction of government or governments nomi- 
nating the area. 

Boundary must be continuous. 

Area must be outside a standard metropol- 
itan statistical area, entirely within an 
Indian reservation, or otherwise determined 
by the Secretary as rural“. 

One of the following conditions must 
exist: 

1. Unemployment rate must be at least 
125 percent of national average. 

2. Poverty rate must be at least 20 per- 
cent. 

3. At least 70 percent of households in 
area must have incomes below 80 percent of 
median income of households within area. 

4. Population of area must have decreased 
by 20 percent between 1970 and 1980. 

RURAL ENTERPRISE ZONE PLAN 


The government or governments nominat- 
ing an area must submit an enterprise zone 
plan to the Secretary outlining commit- 
ments and contributions by private organi- 
zations, business, and state and local govern- 
ments to encourage economic expansion in- 
cluding tax abatement, land and building 
donations, public services, training, and 
technical and management assistance. 
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The entity nominating must guarantee 
the ability to manage the zone, including 
the ability to certify residents for tax assist- 
ance. 

The entity must describe the planned use 
of existing federal resources and how such 
use will enhance tax incentives provided by 
this bill. 

PREFERENCES IN DESIGNATION 

Preference will be given to areas with 
plans which demonstrate the following: 

Broad community support; ability of 
entity nominating to meet commitments, 
make land available, and reduce taxes; mini- 
mizing federal and state expenditures; mini- 
mizes loss of revenue; and labor-intensive. 

Preference will also be given to areas with 
high annual rates of unemployment. 

Tax INCENTIVES 
TAX CREDIT FOR EMPLOYERS 


Provides credit of 10 percent of qualified 
increased employment and economically dis- 
advantaged credit amount. 

“qualified increased employment.“ 
Excess of wages paid during a taxable year 
over the base period wages prior to designa- 
tion as zone. 

“economically disadvantaged credit.“ 
Wages paid to certain individuals, i.e., those 
who receive or are qualified for general as- 
sistance, or are eligible work incentive em- 
ployees. 

INVESTMENT TAX CREDITS 


Provides a 5 percent increase in the invest- 
ment tax credit for personal property (for a 
maximum total of 15 percent) and a 10 per- 
ccnt increase for new construction (for a 
maximum total of 20 percent) 

JOB TRAINING 


Similar provisions to those contained in S. 
418, the Tax Credit for Job Training Act, 
providing tax credits to corporations which 


contribute to community organizations for 
the purposes of job training. The credit 
would be 10 percent. 


EXPENSING 


Small businesses (as defined by the Small 
Business Administration, i.e., less than 500 
employees and less than $9—12 million total 
annual sales) would be given the option of 
expensing rather than depreciating the 
costs of conducting business. 

CAPITAL GAINS 


Corporations.—For the purposes of capital 
gains tax, corporations will be taxed at a 
rate of 28% on the difference between the 
net capital gain for the taxable year and the 
qualified rural enterprise zone capital gain. 

“Qualified rural enterprise zone capital 
gain —gain attributable to sale or exchange 
of personal or real property or interest in a 
corporation which is predominantly in a 
zone and actively engaged in conducting 
trade in the zone. 

Taxpayers other than Corporations—The 
section in the Internal Revenue Code relat- 
ing to deduction for capital gains is amend- 
ed to allow a deduction from gross income in 
any year such taxpayer has a capital gain in 
an amount equal to: 100 percent of the 
lesser of the net capital gain or the qualified 
rural enterprise zone capital gain (as de- 
fined previously), plus 60 percent of the dif- 
ference (if any) between the net capital gain 
and the capital gain taken above. 

Gain attributed to qualified rural enter- 
prise zone capital gain“ is exempt from the 
minimum tax. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 

Limitations on property financed with 
tax-exempt bonds will not apply to rural en- 
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terprise zones, nor shall the termination of 
the small issue exemption. 


By Mr. BOREN: 

S. 1231. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt cer- 
tain piggyback trailers and semi- 
trailers from the tax on motor vehi- 
cles; to the Committee on Finance. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAX ON CERTAIN TRAILERS 
Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, in De- 
cember, during the closing hours of 
debate on the Surface Transportation 
Act of 1982, I became aware of a gross 
inequity which resulted from the ex- 
emption from the 12-percent Federal 
sales tax of a rail vehicle known as 
RoadRailer to the exclusion of a vehi- 
cle made and used for the same pur- 
pose, a piggyback trailer. 

Today, I introduce legislation to cor- 
rect this inequity and take this oppor- 
tunity to briefly outline the back- 
ground and facts. 

Piggyback trailers pay the full 12- 
percent Federal sales tax even though 
they travel the same low mileage as a 
RoadRailer, and are designed and 
serve the same purpose as a Road- 
Railer. Both RoadRailer and piggy- 
back trailer travel from the loading 
dock to the rail yard to be transferred 
for the long haul by rail. The basic dif- 
ference between the RoadRailer and 
the piggyback trailer is that the Road- 
Railer has a set of train wheels to 
travel on the rail, while the piggyback 
trailer is lifted onto a flatear to travel 
on the rail. Both types of trailers are 
specifically designed and manufac- 
tured to serve the same purpose. In 
addition, both types of trailers travel 
the same land mileage, which usually 
averages less than 3,000 miles a year. 
As a result of the difference in tax 
treatment for vehicles doing the same 
job, piggyback trailers are put at a 
competitive disadvantage to the Road- 
Railer. 

The Department of Transportation 
states in its final report on Federal 
highway cost allocation: 

Consideration should be given to relieving 
truck trailers that are manufacture for use 
as Piggyback trailers from the new truck 
excise tax. 

Piggyback trailers cost more to build 
and weigh about 1,000 pounds more 
than an over-the-road trailer, and are 
certified to travel on the rail by the 
American Association of Railroads. 
They therefore would not represent 
an enforcement burden if exempted 
from the sales tax as is their competi- 
tor, the RoadRailer. 

The $13 million a year loss of reve- 
nue for exempting piggyback trailers 
would be offset by savings in wear and 
tear to the national highways, and sta- 
tistics show it is immeasurably safer 
than over the road trailer transporta- 
tion. 

I hope that the Senate will act to 
put fairness into our transportation 
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policy by correcting this oversight in 
the 1982 act. 


By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. 
Tsoncas, Mr. Cranston, Mr. 
Rotu, and Mr. Baucus). 

S. 1232. A bill to clarify the responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary of the Interior 
with respect to national wildlife ref- 
uges; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 
ADMINISTRATION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1983 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today, along with Senators 
TsONGAS, CRANSTON, ROTH, and 
Baucus, the National Wildlife Refuge 
System Administration Act amend- 
ments, to provide that before the De- 
partment of the Interior disposes of 
any lands in a national wildlife refuge 
the Secretary of the Interior must 
find that the lands are no longer 
needed for the purposes for which 
Congress created the national wildlife 
refuge system; to prohibit the disposal 
of any refuge lands that also are in 
the national wilderness, wild and 
scenic river, or trails systems; and to 
clarify that the Secretary cannot 
assign the Fish and Wildlife Service's 
statutory responsibility to manage ref- 
uges to any other Federal agency, to a 
State government, or to any other 
entity, without specific congressional 

approval. 

It is a sad commentary that this leg- 
islation is needed. Under all previous 
administrations, of both parties, the 
national wildlife refuges have been 
properly managed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to fulfill the congressional 
mandate that these lands should be 
administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior, acting through the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, for the purpose of 
conserving wildlife. 

But this administration has com- 
pletely broken from this past record. 
This administration seems to be seek- 
ing any excuse, and any pretense of 
authority, to get rid of national wild- 
life refuges. 

That is a harsh statement, but it is 
completely supported by the record of 
the past 2 years. I invite my col- 
leagues, and all Americans, to review 
what this administration is doing to 
the national wildlife refuge system. 

The Department of the Interior is in 
the final stages of entering into a land 
exchange with three Alaska native re- 
gional corporations for the express 
purpose of allowing the construction 
of an oil production staging base on 
St. Matthew Island, which is not only 
part of the Alaska Maritime National 
Wildlife Refuge but which is also part 
of the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. The land will first be 
given to the native corporation be- 
cause the Department thinks it can 
find in an obscure provision of the 
Alaska Lands Act of 1980 authority to 
exchange any Federal land with native 
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corporations. But everybody knows, 
even the Department admits, that the 
real purpose of the exchange is to let 
the native corporation turn around 
and give the lands on St. Matthew 
Island to ARCO, which wants to build 
a staging base for its exploration and 
development of oil on the Alaska 
coastline. 

Let me repeat this: The Department 
of the Interior is preparing to give 
away land which the Congress has said 
should be a national wildlife refuge 
and a wilderness area so an oil compa- 
ny can build a base of operations. 

St. Matthew Island was designated 
as a national wildlife refuge, in 1909, 
because of its unique wildlife values. It 
has been estimated that 1% million 
sea birds breed on tue island. It is one 
of the very few areas where the 
McKay’s bunting nests. It also is im- 
portant habitat for seals and other 
marine mammals. To insure proper 
protection of this island, Congress in 
1970 added it to the national wilder- 
ness system, guaranteeing that the 
land remains for all time as wilder- 
ness, which Congress in 1964 defined 
in this way: 

A wilderness, in contrast with those areas 
where man and his own works dominate the 
landscape, is hereby recognized as an area 
where the earth and its community of life 
are untrammeled by man, where man him- 
self is a visitor who does not remain. An 
area of wilderness is further defined to 
mean in this chapter an area of undevel- 
oped Federal land retaining its primeval 
character and influence, without permanent 
improvements or human habitation, which 
is protected and managed so as to preserve 
its natural conditions and which (1) general- 
ly appears to have been affected primarily 
by the forces of nature, with the imprint of 
man's work substantially unnoticeable; (2) 
has outstanding opportunities for solitude 
or a primitive and unconfined type of recre- 
ation; (3) has at least five thousand acres of 
land or is of sufficient size as to make prac- 
ticable its preservation and use in an unim- 
paired condition; and (4) may also contain 
ecological, geological, or other features of 
scientific, educational, or historical value. 

Now the administration thinks it has 
found a loophole in the Alaska Lands 
Act that lets it ignore the congression- 
al declaration that St. Matthew Island 
is part of the national wilderness 
system. It is giving away the island so 
an oil development staging center can 
be built on it. This is being done with- 
out any congressional approval or even 
consultation. It is being done without 
a single public hearing. It is being 
done without any study of the envi- 
ronmental impacts. And, as I am sure 
the courts eventually will hold, it is 
being done in violation of the Wilder- 
ness Act and the other laws of the 
United States. 

But we should not have to wait for 
the courts to rule this action illegal. 
This administration has tried to go too 
far before, and Congress has stopped 
it. Congress has prevented the admin- 
istration from leasing Outer Continen- 
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tal Shelf lands off the coast of Califor- 
nia, where the environmental values 
clearly outweigh the energy values. 
Congress has prevented the adminis- 
tration from opening up our wilder- 
ness areas to oil and gas drilling. Now 
Congress should act to stop the give- 
away of St. Matthew Island, which 
may be the worst abuse yet by the De- 
partment of the Interior under this 
administration. 

Although the giveaway of St. Mat- 
thew Island is the most egregious ex- 
ample of the Department of the Inte- 
rior's efforts to get rid of national 
wildlife refuge lands, it is far from the 
only example. 

The Department is similarly in the 
final stages of negotiating another 
land exchange to turn over to another 
Alaska native regional corporation all 
of Middleton Island, another unit of 
the Alaska Maritime National Wildlife 
Refuge. Middleton Island is the breed- 
ing ground for hundreds of thousands 
of sea birds and thousands of sea lions 
and other marine mammals. 

The Department has proposed an 
exchange with the Commonwealth of 
Virginia—an exchange which the 
State does not even seem to want—to 
give the State government a corridor 
to build a road through the Back Bay 
National Wildlife Refuge, largely for 
the convenience of people driving to 
North Carolina’s Outer Banks. But 
Congress has said this area should be 
managed for the primary purpose of 
protecting its wildlife—which include 
one of the few nesting pairs of bald 
eagles in the Eastern United States— 
not for the convenience of tourists. 

The Department of the Interior of- 
fered to give to the State of Texas the 
Federal lands on Matagorda Island, 
which are part of the Aransas Nation- 
al Wildlife Refuge and include critical 
habitat for the endangered whooping 
crane. In the face of the public outcry 
over this proposed giveaway, the De- 
partment negotiated with the State 
government an agreement for com- 
bined Federal/State management of 
the island. Legislation to ratify this 
agreement is now proceeding through 
both Houses of Congress—but the De- 
partment says the legislation is not 
needed, claiming that it has the au- 
thority on its own to turn over to a 
State government the responsibility of 
managing a national wildlife refuge. 

The Department has said it is con- 
sidering using this claimed authority 
to similarly turn over to the Kansas 
State government the management of 
Flint Hills National Wildlife Refuge, 
simply to reduce the Department’s ex- 
penses. But this 18,500 acre is part of 
the habitat area for the largest re- 
maining population of greater prairie 
chickens and in recent years has expe- 
rienced a spectacular increase in bald 
eagle numbers. Ten years ago the 
eagle was an occasional visitor to the 
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refuge, with 10 to 30 sightings report- 
ed every year. But this year a total of 
133 bald eagles have been reported. 

The Secretary of the Interior tried 
to assign to the U.S. Geological 
Survey, instead of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the authority to manage 
the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge in 
Alaska, the crown jewel of our nation- 
al wildlife refuge system, despite the 
clear statutory mandate in the Nation- 
al Wildlife Refuge Administration Act 
that refuges shall be administered by 
the Secretary through the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service.” That effort of 
the Secretary was blocked by the U.S. 
district court in Alaska, which held in 
Trustees for Alaska against Watt that 
the Secretary cannot ignore such a 
clear congressional directive. 

The other things this administration 
has considered doing to our wildlife 
refuges include trading away part of 
the Havasu National Wildlife Refuge 
in Arizona for the construction of a 
country club and marina, and leasing 
part of the Hawaiian National Wildlife 
Refuge as a commercial fishing base. 

Mr. President, it is time for this to 
stop. Our national wildlife refuges 
should remain just that: national wild- 
life refuges. That is the simple pur- 
pose of the bill we are introducing 
today, the National Wildlife Refuge 
System Administration Act Amend- 
ments of 1983. Our legislation would 
allow the Department of the Interior 
to dispose of lands in a national wild- 


life refuge only if the lands are not 


part of the National Wilderness 
System, the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System, or the National Trails 
Systems, and are not under study for 
possible inclusion in those systems; if 
the Secretary determines, after notice 
and an opportunity for a public hear- 
ing, that the lands are no longer 
needed for the purposes for which 
Congress created the national wildlife 
refuge system; and if the Secretary 
gives Congress 30 days notice of the 
proposed conveyance. Our bill also 
would clarify that the Secretary is to 
manage national wildlife refuges, 
through the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
unless Congress determines otherwise 
on a case-by-case basis—as, for exam- 
ple, has been proposed with respect to 
Matagorda Island in Texas. 

I urge Congress to act on this legisla- 
tion speedily—while we still have na- 
tional wildlife refuges to retain. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of our bill printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


S. 1232 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Wildlife 
Refuge System Administration Act Amend- 
ments of 19830. 
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Sec. 2. The National Wildlife Refuge 
System Administration Act (Public Law 89- 
669), as amended, is amended— 

(a) in section 4(aX1), as amended (16 
U.S.C. 668dd(a(1))— 

(1) by inserting and managed” after ad- 
ministered”; and 

(2) by striking the period at the end of the 
first sentence and With“ in the second sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof a comma 
and the following: unless otherwise speci- 
fied by an Act of Congress enacted after 
May 6, 1983, except that with”; 

(b) in section 4(a)(2), as amended (16 
U.S.C. 668dd(aX2)), by striking (except“ 
and all that follows through the end of 
paragraph (A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) and unless 

(A) the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission approves the determination of 
the Secretary under subsection (b)(4)(A)(ii) 
that the lands to be conveyed are no longer 
needed for the purposes for which the 
System was established; and“: 

(c) in section 4(aX3), as amended (16 
U.S.C. 668dd(aX3)), by striking clauses (ii) 
and (iii) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(ii) the disposal, pursuant to the terms of 
any cooperative agreement referred to in 
subparagraph (B) of this paragraph, of any 
lands within any such area which were in- 
cluded in the System pursuant to that coop- 
erative agreement; or 

(iii) the sale, exchange, or interchange of 
any lands within any such area under sub- 
section (b)(4)."; and 

(d) in section 4(b), as amended (16 U.S.C. 
668dd(b))— 

(1) by striking “and” at the end of para- 
graph (2); 

(2) in paragraph (3) by inserting (includ- 
ing, but only as provided in paragraph (4), 
lands within the System)“ af: er jurisdic- 
tion“: 

(3) in paragraph (3) by striking the period 
at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and “and”; and 

(4) by inserting at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

(4) to sell, exchange, or interchange by 
quitelaim deed all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to lands or in- 
terests in lands included in the System, and 
to accept as consideration for the lands sold, 
exchanged, or interchanged other lands, in- 
terest in lands, or cash payment, or any 
combination of such forms -f consideration, 
which, in the case of conveyance by sale or 
exchange, is at least equal in value or, in the 
case of conveyance by interchange, is of ap- 
proximately equal value, to the lands being 
conveyed by the Secretary, but only if— 

“CAXI) the lands to be conveyed are not 
components of the National Wilderness 
Preservation System, the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System, or the National Trails 
System and are not under study for possible 
inclusion in any such System; 

(ii) the Secretary determines, after 
notice and an opportunity for a hearing, the 
lands to be conveyed are no longer needed 
for the purposes for which the System was 
established; and 

(iii) the Secretary has provided thirty 
days notice of the proposed sale, exchange, 
or interchange to the Congressional delega- 
tion of the State or States in which the 
lands to be conveyed are located and to the 
Senate Committee on Environment and 
Public Works and to the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries; or 
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(B) the sale, exchange, or interchange is 

authorized by an Act of Congress enacted 
after May 6, 1983. 
The only lands and interests in lands in the 
System that may be exchanged under sec- 
tion 1302(h) of the Alaska National Interest 
Lands Conservation Act of 1980 (16 U.S.C. 
3192(h)) are those lands and interests in 
lands described in this subsection. This sub- 
section shall not be construed as authoriz- 
ing the Secretary to convey, transfer, assign, 
or relinquish his authority and responsibil- 
ity to administer and manage through the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
lands within the System for which the 
United States retains title.“. 6 


By Mr. PRYOR (for himself, Mr. 
HEINZ, Mr. RIEGLE, and Mr. 
PELL): 

S. 1233. A bill to prohibit the drug- 
ging or numbing of racehorses and re- 
lated practices, and to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to prohibit certain 
activities conducted in interstate or 
foreign commerce relating to such 
practices; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

PROHIBITION OF DRUGGING OR NUMBING OF 

RACEHORSES 
Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, today I 
am reintroducing legislation to estab- 
lish Federal minimum standards to 
prohibit the drugging or numbing of 
race horses. 

This bill was the subject of hearings 
before the Criminal Justice Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee 
during the last Congress. Based on the 
testimony presented at those hearings, 
I am convinced that the misuse of 
drugs in horse racing is a serious na- 
tional problem in search of a solution. 
The use of potent, illegal drugs—often 
obtained in other countries—has 
harmed the integrity of racing. The 
misuse of legitimate drugs to keep 
lame horses on the track despite their 
infirmities risks the health and life of 
horses and jockeys. 

Nearly all of the elements of the 
racing industry want to end abusive 
drugging practices. Many want a 
return to a regimen of nothing more 
than hay, oats, and water. Yet, despite 
this desire, the industry’s efforts to 
unify the patchwork quilt of State reg- 
ulation, and to improve State-level de- 
tection and enforcement capabilities, 
remain incomplete. 

The legislation I introduce today 
provides a solution to this problem 
that nevertheless respects the strong 
interest each State has in the regula- 
tion of its racing industry. The bill 
would authorize the establishment of 
minimum Federal standards to regu- 
late the use of drugs in race horses, 
and would create an effective detec- 
tion and enforcement program. States 
whose drug-regulation laws and pro- 
grams met or exceeded the Federal 
standards would be exempt from the 
bill's provisions. Enforcement of the 
bill would be delayed for 2 years so 
that the States would have an oppor- 
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tunity to bring their laws into con- 
formance with the Federal standards. 
Only if a State failed to act would the 
Federal Government step in. 

Horse racing is a huge interstate 
business. Horses and jockeys travel 
from State to State to compete. In 
fact, horses may be trained in one 
State and raced in as many as 30. Asa 
result, there is a compelling need for 
drugging rules and enforcement to be 
uniform throughout the Nation. 

The National Association of State 
Racing Commissioners has recognized 
that need, as have many other ele- 
ments of the industry. Regrettably, 
their efforts have not been able to 
bring about uniformity. The modest 
purpose of this legislation is to achieve 
that goal by creating a Federal frame- 
work in which those States that are 
committed to ending drugging abuses 
can act. 

The horse that runs on an injured 
limb; the jockey who risks his life 
riding an unsound mount; the racing 
fan whose sport is compromised by 
drug misuse; all deserve the protection 
that this legislation would help to pro- 
vide. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1233 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, 


DEFINITIONS 


Section 1. As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration, Department of Justice; 

(2) the term drugging.“ when used with 
respect to a horse entered in a horserace, 
means administering to a racehorse of any 
substance, foreign to the natural horse, 
prior to the start of a horserace; 

(3) the term “numbing,” when used with 
respect to a horse entered in a horserace, 
means the applying of ice, dry ice, a cold 
pack, or a chemical or mechanical freezing 
device to the limbs of a racehorse within ten 
hours before the start of such horserace, or 
a surgical or other procedure, which was, at 
any time, performed in which the nerves of 
such horse were severed, destroyed, or re- 
moved; 

(4) the term ‘“‘horserace’’ means any race 
of equine animals in any State in which par- 
imutuel betting on the outcome of such race 
is permitted in such State; 

(5) the term “entered,” when used with re- 
spect to a horserace, means that a horse has 
been registered with the racing secretary or 
other authorized racing official as a partici- 
pant in a specified race, and not withdrawn 
prior to presentation of the horse for in- 
spection and testing pursuant to section 
6(a). 

(6) the term “State” means any of the sev- 
eral States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Com- 
monwealth of Northern Mariana Islands, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands. 
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FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(1) the practice of drugging or numbing a 
racehorse prior to a horserace— 

(A) corrupts the integrity of the sport of 
horseracing and promotes criminal fraud in 
such sport, 

(B) misleads the wagering public and 
those desiring to purchase such horse as to 
the condition of such horse, 

(C) poses an unreasonable risk of serious 
injury or death to the rider of such horse 
and to the rider of other horses competing 
in the same race, and 

(D) is cruel and inhumane to the horse so 
drugged or numbed; 

(2) the practice of drugging or numbing a 
racehorse adversely affects and burdens 
interstate commerce; and 

(3) criminal penalties and other sanctions 
are necessary in order to prevent and elimi- 
nate such practices. 

PROHIBITED CONDUCT 


Sec. 3. The following conduct is prohibit- 
ed: 

(1) the entering of a horse in a horserace 
by the trainer or owner of such horse if 
such trainer or owner knows or if by the ex- 
ercise of reasonable care such trainer or 
owner should know that such horse is 
drugged or numbed; 

(2) the drugging or numbing of a race- 
horse with knowledge or with reason to be- 
lieve that such horse will compete in a 
horserace while so drugged or numbed: Pro- 
vided, That the Administrator may by regu- 
lation establish permissible trace levels of 
substances foreign to the natural horse that 
he determines to be innocuous; 

(3) the willful failure by the operator of a 
horseracing facility to disqualify a horse 
from competing in a horserace if such oper- 
ator has, in accordance with section 6(a) of 
this Act, been notified that such horse is 
drugged or numbed, or was not properly 
made available for tests or inspections as re- 
quired under such section; and 

(4) the willful failure by the operator of a 
horseracing facility to prohibit a horse from 
racing if such operator has, in accordance 
with section 5(f) of this Act, been notified 
that such horse has been suspended from 
racing. 

PENALTIES AND ENFORCEMENT POWERS 


Sec. 4. (a) CRIMINAL PENALTIES,—(1)(A) 
Except as provided in subparagraph (B) of 
this paragraph, any person who violates any 
provision of section 4 of this Act shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both. 

(B) Any person who violates section 4 of 
this Act and who has been previously con- 
victed for a violation of such section shall be 
fined not more than $25,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than three years, or both, 
upon conviction. 

(2XA) Whoever forcibly assaults, resists, 
opposes, impedes, intimidates, or interferes 
with a person while such person is engaged 
in or on account of the performance by such 
person of any official duties delegated to 
such person under this Act shall be fined 
not more than $25,000, or imprisoned not 
more than three years, or both. 

(B) Whoever, in the commission of any of 
the acts referred to in subparagraph (A) of 
this paragraph, uses, or threatens to use a 
deadly or dangerous weapon shall be fined 
not more than $50,000, or imprisoned not 
more than ten years, or both. 

(C) Whoever kills a person while such 
person is engaged in or on account of the 
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performance by such person of any official 
duties of such person under this Act shall 
be punished as provided in sections 1111 and 
1112 of title 18 of the United States Code. 

(3) Whoever knowingly makes, or causes 
to be made, a false entry or statement in a 
report or account required to be made under 
this Act; knowingly fails to make full, true, 
and correct entries in such records; removes 
any such documentary evidence out of the 
jurisdiction of the United States; mutilates, 
alters, or by any other means falsifies any 
such documentary evidence; or refuses to 
submit any documentary evidence to the 
Administrator for inspection and copying 
shall be guilty of an offense against the 
United States, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not more than $25,000, or im- 
prisoned for not more than three years, or 
both. 

(b) DISQUALIFICATIONS OF OFFENDERS.—(1) 
Except as provided in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, any person who violates any pro- 
vision of this Act shall, upon conviction 
thereof, by order of the Administrator, be 
disqualified from entering a horse in a 
horserace, operating a horseracing facility, 
or performing for gain any service rendered 
in connection with horseracing, for a period 
not to exceed one year. 

(2) Any person who violates any provision 
of this Act and who has been previously 
convicted for a violation of such Act shall, 
by order of the Administrator, be disquali- 
fied from entering a horse in a horserace, 
operating a horseracing facility, or perform- 
ing for gain any service rendered in connec- 
tion with horseracing, for a period not to 
exceed five years. 

(c) CIVIL PENALTIES; REVIEW AND ENFORCE- 
MENT.—(1)(A) Any person who knowingly 
violates an order of disqualification issued 
under subsection (b) of this section shall be 
liable to the United States for a civil penal- 
ty of not more than $15,000 for each such 
violation. 

(B) The operator of a horseracing facility 
which knowingly allows a person to enter a 
horse in a horserace or perform for gain any 
service rendered in connection with horse- 
racing in violation of an order of disqualifi- 
cation entered under subsection (b) of this 
section shall be liable to the United States 
for a civil penalty of not more than $15,000 
for each such violation, 

(2) No civil penalty shall be assessed 
against any person under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection unless such person is given 
notice and an opportunity for a hearing 
before the Administrator with respect to 
such violation. The amount of any such civil 
penalty shall be assessed by the Administra- 
tor by written order. In determining the 
amount of such penalty, the Administrator 
shall take into account all factors relevant 
to such determination, including the nature, 
circumstances, extent, and gravity of the 
prohibited conduct, and, with respect to the 
person found to have engaged in such con- 
duct, the degree of culpability, any history 
of prior offenses, ability to pay, effect on 
ability to continue to do business, and such 
other matters as justice may require. 

(3) Any person as to whom a civil penalty 
is assessed under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section may obtain review in the court of 
appeals of the United States for the circuit 
in which such person resides or has his 
place of business or in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia by filing a notice of appeal in such court 
within thirty days after the date of such 
order and by simultaneously sending a copy 
of such notice by certified mail to the Ad- 
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ministrator. The Administrator shall 
promptly file in such court a certified copy 
of the record upon which such violation was 
found and such penalty assessed, as provid- 
ed under section 2112 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. The findings of the Ad- 
ministrator shall be set aside if found to be 
unsupported by substantial evidence. 

(4) If a person fails to pay an assessment 
of a civil penalty after it has become a final 
and unappealable order, or, if an appeal is 
taken, after the appropriate court of ap- 
peals has entered fina] judgment in favor of 
the Administrator, the Administrator shall 
refer.the matter to the Attorney General, 
who shall recover the amount assessed in 
any appropriate district court of the United 
States. In such recovery action, the validity 
and appropriateness of the final order im- 
posing the civil penalty shall not be subject 
to review. 

(d) SUSPENSION OF HORSE FROM Racinc.— 
(1) Any racehorse found to have been 
drugged or numbed in violation of this Act 
shall, subject to paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, be suspended from competing in 
any horserace for a period of six months for 
the first infraction, and for a period of not 
less than twelve months for each subse- 
quent infraction. 

(2) No racehorse shall be suspended under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection unless the 
owner of such horse is given notice and an 
opportunity for a hearing before the Ad- 
ministrator within two weeks after the date 
on which the infraction referred to in such 
paragraph is discovered. The appeal proce- 
dure set forth in subsection (c)(3) of this 
section shall apply with respect to any sus- 
pension order made in a hearing conducted 
under this paragraph. 

(e) NOTIFICATION OF SUSPENSIONS AND Dis- 
QUALIFICATIONS.—Notification of all suspen- 
sions and disqualifications under this sec- 
tion shall be transmitted to the operator of 
each horseracing facility in accordance with 
such procedures as the Administrator shall 
by regulation prescribe. 

(f) MODIFICATION or PENALTIES.—The Ad- 
ministrator may, in his discretion, compro- 
mise, modify, or remit, with or without con- 
ditions, any civil penalty, disqualification, or 
suspension assessed under this subsection. 

(g) PRODUCTION OF WITNESSES, Books, 
PAPERS, AND DOCUMENTS; DEPOSITIONS; FEES; 
JuURISDICTION.—(1) The Administrator may 
require by subpena the attendance and tes- 
timony of witnesses or the production of 
books, papers, or other documentary evi- 
dence relating to any matter under investi- 
gation or the subject of a proceeding under 
this Act. Witnesses summoned before the 
Administrator shall be paid the same fees 
and mileage as are paid witnesses in the 
courts of the United States. 

(2) The attendance of witnesses and the 
production of books, papers, and documents, 
may be required at any designated place 
from any place in the United States. In case 
of refusal to obey a subpena served upon a 
person under this Act, the Administrator, or 
any party to a proceeding held before the 
Administrator under this Act, may petition 
the district court of the United States for 
the district in which such person is found, 
resides, or transacts business, to issue an 
order requiring such person to comply with 
such subpena. 

(3) The Administrator may order testimo- 
ny to be taken by deposition under oath in 
any proceeding or investigation pending 
before him, at any stage or such proceeding 
or investigation. A deposition may be taken 
before any person designated by the Admin- 
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istrator who has power to administer oaths. 
The Administrator may require the produc- 
tion of relevant books, papers, or other doc- 
umentary evidence at the taking of such a 
deposition. 

(4) Witnesses whose depositions are taken 
and the persons taking them shall be enti- 
tled to the same fees as are paid for like 
services in the courts of the United States. 

(5) The United States district courts, the 
District Court of Guam, the District Court 
of the Virgin Islands, the highest court of 
American Samoa, and the United States 
courts of the other territories are vested 
with jurisdiction specifically to enforce, and 
to prevent and restrain violations of this 
Act, and shall have jurisdiction in all other 
kinds of cases arising under this Act. 

(h) DETENTION oF Horses; SEIZURE AND 
CONDEMNATION OF EQUIPMENT.—(1) A person 
appointed under section 6 of this Act may 
detain (for a period not to exceed twenty- 
four hours) for examination, testing, or the 
taking of evidence, any horse at a horserace 
which is drugged or numbed, or which such 
veterinary doctor, based upon the results of 
an inspection, test, or other procedure con- 
ducted under such section, has probable 
cause to believe is drugged or numbed. Any 
horse which is detained subject to this para- 
graph shall not, during such detention, be 
moved from the place where such horse is 
so detained except as authorized by such 
veterinary doctor. 

(2) Any equipment, device, paraphernalia, 
or substance used in violation of any provi- 
sion of this Act or any regulation issued 
thereunder, or which contributed to the 
drugging or numbing of any horse at or 
prior to any horserace, shall be liable to be 
proceeded against by process of libel for the 
seizure and condemnation of such equip- 
ment, device, paraphernalia, or substance, 
in any United States district court within 
the jurisdiction in which such equipment, 
device, paraphernalia, or substance is found. 
Such proceedings shall conform as nearly as 
possible to proceedings in rem in admiralty. 

INSPECTIONS, TESTS, AND RECORDS 


Sec. 5. (a) APPOINTMENT OF PERSONNEL.— 
For purposes of detecting violations of this 
Act, the Administrator shall appoint quali- 
fied veterinary doctors, biochemists, and 
such other personnel as the Administrator 
considers necessary. Such veterinary doc- 
tors, biochemists, and other personnel shall, 
in accordance with such procedures as the 
Administrator shall by regulation pre- 
scribe— 

(1) analyze the blood sample which shall 
be taken from each horse entered in a 
horserace no sooner than six hours and no 
later than four hours before the start of 
such horserace to determine if such horse 
has been drugged; 

(2) examine each horse entered in a horse- 
race within one hour before the start of 
such horserace to determine if such horse 
has been numbed; 

(3) analyze samples of urine and blood 
which shall be taken immediately after a 
horserace from horses that competed in 
such race, to determine if such horses have 
been drugged; 

(4) perform such other similar tests and 
inspections as the Administrator considers 
necessary to carry out this Act; 

(5) store blood and urine samples in a 
frozen state or in any other appropriate 
manner so that they may be preserved for 
future analysis. 

The identity of any racehorse determined 
under this subsection to be drugged or 
numbed shall, in accordance with such pro- 
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cedures as the Administrator shall by regu- 
lation prescribe, be reported to the operator 
of the horseracing facility, the Administra- 
tor, and the appropriate United States at- 
torney. The identity of any racehorse not 
made available, in accordance with such reg- 
ulations as the Administrator shall pre- 
scribe, for any test or inspection required 
under this subsection shall likewise be re- 
ported to such operator. 

(b) TESTING FaciLrties.—(1) The operator 
of a horseracing facility shall, in accordance 
with such regulations as the Administrator 
shall prescribe, provide the Administrator 
with adequate space and facilities in order 
that the inspections, tests, and other proce- 
dures described in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion may be performed. Access to such space 
and facilities shall be restricted in accord- 
ance with such regulations as the Adminis- 
trator shall prescribe. 

(2) Any horseracing facility which fails to 
comply with paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion shall, by order of the Administrator, be 
disqualified from holding horseraces while 
such facility remains in noncompliance with 
such paragraph. The operator of a horserac- 
ing facility which violates such an order 
shall be liable to the United States for a 
civil penalty of not less than $10,000, and 
not more than $250,000 for each day of such 
noncompliance. 

(3) The provisions of sections 5 (c) and (f) 
of this Act, relating to the assessment, 
review, collection, and compromise, modifi- 
cation, or remission of a civil penalty apply 
with respect to civil penalties under this 
subsection. 

(e RECORDKEEPING AND REPORTING RE- 
QUIREMENTS; AVAILABILITY OF REcorDs.—The 
operator of any horseracing facility shall es- 
tablish ana maintain such records, make 
such reports, and provide such information 
as the Administrator may by regulation rea- 
sonably require for the purpose of imple- 
menting this Act or to determine compli- 
ance with this Act. Upon request of an offi- 
cer or employee duly designated by the Ad- 
ministrator, such operator shall permit 
entry at all reasonable times for the inspec- 
tion and copying (on or off the premises) of 
records required to be maintained under 
this subsection, 


APPROPRIATE USE OF EMPLOYEES OF DRUG EN- 
FORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION AND OF CON- 
SENTING STATES; RESEARCH STUDIES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Administrator, in carrying 
out this Act, shall utilize, to the maximum 
extent practicable, the existing personnel 
and facilities of the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration, Department of Justice. The 
Administrator is further authorized to uti- 
lize the officers and employees of any State, 
with its consent, and with or without reim- 
bursement, to assist him in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Administrator shall conduct re- 
search studies to develop methods and tech- 
niques to identify drugging and numbing 
practices. The Administrator may contract 
for such studies with universities, schools of 
veterinary medicine or other institutions or 
individuals having special expertise in the 
detection of drugging and numbing. 


STATE EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 7. At the request of the chief execu- 
tive of any State, the Administrator shall 
exempt that State from the operation of 
this Act if he finds that the State has en- 
acted and put into operation a comparable 
program to prohibit the drugging and 
numbing of racehorses. In determining 
whether the State program is comparable, 
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the Administrator shall examine the prac- - 
tices prohibited by State law, the inspec- 
tions and tests required, and the penalties 
imposed. The Administrator shall review 
the operations of each exempted State's 
program on an annual basis and shall 
revoke the exemption if the program fails to 
meet the objectives of this Act. The assess- 
ment provided for in section 11 of this Act 
shall not be levied in any exempted State. 
REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 8. On or before the expiration of 
eighteen calendar months following July 1, 
1980, and every twenty-four calendar 
months thereafter, the Administrator shall 
submit to Congress a report upon the mat- 
ters covered by this Act, including enforce- 
ment and other actions taken thereunder, 
together with such recommendations for 
legislative and other action as the Adminis- 
trator deems appropriate. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION AND FEES 


Sec. 9. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the first two fiscal years begin- 
ning after the date of enactment of this Act 
such sums as are necessary to carry out this 
Act not to exceed $5,000,000 for the develop- 
ment of a Federal enforcement program. 
For each fiscal year thereafter the Adminis- 
trator may, in order to meet the costs neces- 
sary to carry out this Act, assess a daily fee 
for each racing day upon the operation of 
every horseracing facility subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act. Such fees may vary to 
take into account the size of the facility, 
and shall be assessed and collected in ac- 
cordance with such procedures as the Ad- 
ministrator shall by regulation prescribe. No 
funds shall be collected nor shall any be 
spent to carry out the purposes of this Act 
for any fiscal year beginning more than ten 
years after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

AMENDMENT TO TITLE 18 OF THE UNITED STATES 
CODE 

Sec. 10. Section 1952(b) of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to interstate and for- 
eign travel or transportation in aid of rack- 
eteering enterprise, is amended by inserting 
immediately before the period, or any act 
committed in violation of section 3 of the 
Act entitled ‘An Act to prohibit the drug- 
ging or numbing of racehorses and related 
practices, and to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit certain activities 
conducted in interstate or foreign commerce 
relating to such practices’, effective on the 
first day of the first fiscal year beginning 
more than two fiscal years after the date of 
enactment of such Act“. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 11. The prohibitions in this Act in- 
cluding section 10 shall become effective 
and enforceable on the first day of the first 
fiscal year beginning more than two fiscal 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act in order to allow the States to develop 
programs qualifying for State exemptions 
under section 7 of this Act. 


By Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for him- 
self, Mr. Symms, Mr. LAXALT, 
Mr. DEConcINI, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. Gorton, Mr. Nunn, Mr. 
Boren, Mr. Drxon, Mr. HELMS, 
Mr. Sasser, Mr. GLENN, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. ForpbD, Mr. 
RupMAN, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. 
East, Mr. CHILES, Mr. Mar- 
TINGLY, Mr. CocHRAN, Mr. 
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MOYNIHAN, Mr. BUMPERS, and 
Mr. THURMOND): 

S.J. Res. 97. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize the erection of a memorial on 
public grounds in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or its environs, in honor and 
commemoration of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States 
and the allied forces who served in the 
Korean war; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 


KOREAN WAR MEMORIAL 
Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing a resolution to 
authorize the erection of a memorial 
to honor those brave men and women 
who served in the Armed Forces in the 
Korean war. 

The United States joined with 16 
Allied Nations 30 years ago to protect 
the freedom of South Korea from 
Communist aggression. Nearly 6 mil- 
lion Americans fought in Korea— 
fighting for the democratic freedoms 
this country cherishes. 100,000 Ameri- 
cans were wounded in the fighting and 
54,000 were killed. Their sacrifice de- 
serves recognition. 

Today over 5.7 million Korean war 
veterans are living in the United 
States, but their dedication to protect- 
ing freedom has largely been ignored. 
If the television show M.A.S.H. had 
not been on the air—a favorate of 
mine I must admit—most people in the 
United States would probably have 
forgotten our successful efforts to pre- 


serve South Korea's sovereignty. 

My legislation seeks to correct this 
lack of recognition by authorizing the 
erection of a Korean war memorial on 
public grounds in the District of Co- 
lumbia or its environs. 


A committee has already been 
formed to raise the funds necessary to 
construct such a memorial. Former 
President Gerald R. Ford, Mrs. Doug- 
las MacArthur, Gen. Matthew Ridge- 
way, Senator Paul LAXALT, Rev. Theo- 
dore Hesberg, and Speaker of the 
House Trp O'NEILL are, among others, 
members of the memorial’s national 
sponsoring committee. 

I wish to emphasize that the memo- 
rial will be built without the use of 
public funds. The Secretary of the In- 
terior, the National Commission on 
Fine Arts, and the National Capitol 
Planning Commisison will select the 
site and approve the design. Mainte- 
nance will be provided by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior or the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, de- 
pending on the location of the memo- 
rial. But funds to build the memorial 
will come solely from private sources. 

I hope the Senate takes this oppor- 
tunity to honor those who served so 
well in the Korean war. I urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in supporting 
this resolution in recognition of the 
Korean war veteran.e@ 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 113 

At the request of Mr. Appnor, the 
name of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. HUDDLESTON) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 113, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
repeal the highway-use tax on heavy 
trucks and to increase the tax on 
diesel fuel used in heavy trucks. 


S. 790 

At the request of Mr. STEVENS, the 
name of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Gorton) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 790, a bill to amend the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Charter 
Act and section 32 of the act of August 
24, 1935, to include fish and fish prod- 
ucts within the meaning of agricultur- 
al commodities. 


8. 869 

At the request of Mr. HEINZ, the 
name of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Drxon) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
869, a bill to amend the the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945. 


S. 911 

At the request of Mr. CHILES, the 
name of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 911, a bill to establish a Com- 
mission to make recommendations for 
changes in the role of nonparty multi- 
candidate political action committees 
in the financing of campaigns of can- 
didates for Federal office. 


5. 1004 

At the request of Mr. D'Amato, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1004, a bill to amend the Fed- 
eral employees health benefits plan 
provisions of chapter 89, title 5, United 
States Code to assure adequate mental 
health benefit levels and otherwise 
limit benefit reductions. 


S. 1043 

At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS) was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1043, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide tax incentives for small busi- 
ness. 


S. 1093 
At the request of Mr. Dopp, the 
name of the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1093, a bill to provide for research on 
the evaluation and assessment of edu- 
cation in mathematics and sciences. 


S. 1113 

At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. HUDDLESTON) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1113, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that tax-exempt interest shall not 
be taken into account in determining 
the amount of social security benefits 
to be taxed. 
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S. 1159 

At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
names of the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM), and the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Exon) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1159, a bill to amend 
the Export Administration Act of 1979 
to extend the provisions relating to 
the export of domestically produced 
crude oil. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 77 
At the request of Mr. Dore, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. NICKLES) was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 77, a 
joint resolution designating National 
Animal Agriculture Week.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 83 

At the request of Mr. Hernz, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. HELMS), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Drxon), the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND), 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 83, a bill to 
recognize Senior Center Week during 
Senior Citizen Month as proclaimed 
by the President. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 94 

At the request of Mr. MATTINGLY, 
the name of the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GRASSLEY) was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 94, a 
joint resolution to authorize and re- 
quest the President to designate May 
8, 1983 to June 19, 1983, as “Family 
Reunion Month.” 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 21 

At the request of Mr. CoueEn, the 
names of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD), the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE), the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. Tson- 
Gas), and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrni1) were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 21, a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress re- 
specting the administration of title X 
of the Public Health Service Act. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 72 

At the request of Mr. HEINZ, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. NIcKLES) was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Resolution 72, a resolu- 
tion to assure Israel’s security, to 
oppose advance arms sales to Jordan, 
and to further peace in the Middle 
East. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 133 
At the request of Mr. Moynrnan, the 
name of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Hart) was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 133, a resolution 
to express the sense of the Senate in 
support of Solidarity Sunday.” 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 32—RAISING THE AGE 
FOR DRINKING AND PURCHAS- 
ING ALCOHOL 


Mr. SPECTER (for himself, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. Pryor, Mr. DolE, and 
Mr. DANFORTH) submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: 

S. Con. Res. 32 

Whereas of the 25,000 persons who die 
each year in drunk driving accidents, 5,000 
are teenagers and almost 35 percent are be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24; 

Whereas almost 60 percent of fatally in- 
jured teenage drivers had alcohol in their 
blood; 

Whereas life expectancy in America has 
improved over the past 75 years for every 
age group, except 15-to 24-year-olds, and the 
leading single cause of death for this age 
group is drunk driving; 

Whereas available data shows a direct cor- 
relation between minimum drinking age and 
alcohol-related accidents in the 18-to 21 
year-old group; 

Whereas numerous empirical investiga- 
tions have shown significant increases in 
motor vehicle crash involvement among 
young drivers after reductions in the drink- 
ing age; 

Whereas as a result of this emerging re- 
search, a number of States in recent years 
raised the drinking age; and 

Whereas the National Transportation 
Safety Board has urged that the legal mini- 
mum age for drinking and purchasing alco- 
hol be raised to 21 years nationwide in an 
effort to cut the highway death toll from 
drunken driving: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the age for 
drinking and purchasing all alcoholic bever- 
ages should be raised to 21 years in those 34 
States and the District of Columbia where 
the drinking age is now less than 21 years. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to reintroduce a sense-of-the- 
Congress resolution concerning the 
legal minimum age for drinking and 
purchasing alcohol. This resolution 
was introduced at the end of the last 
Congress. The essence of this resolu- 
tion expresses the sense of the Con- 
gress that the legal age for drinking 
should be raised to the age of 21 in 
those 34 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia where the drinking age is now 
less than 21. This resolution follows 
the recommendation of the National 
Transportation Safety Board, which 
has urged that the minimum age for 
drinking and purchase of liquor be 
raised uniformly in the United States 
to 21 years. 

The underlying facts are overwhelm- 
ing. Of the 25,000 persons who die 
each year in drunk-driving accidents, 
some 5,000 are teenagers. Of the fatal- 
ly injured teenagers in automobile ac- 
cidents, some 60 percent of those have 
alcohol in their blood. In the course of 
the past 75 years, the life expectancy 
in the United States had increased for 
every group except one age bracket, 
and that is in the 15- to 24-year-old 
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category. The leading single cause of 
death in this group was drunk driving. 

The legal age for drinking had gen- 
erally been 21 until a series of State 
laws were changed in the 1970s to 
reduce that age in accordance with 
general efforts to give full legal rights 
to those 18 and above. In light of the 
empirical evidence which we have, 
there is good reason at this time to re- 
verse that trend and make the legal 
age 21, as it had been for so long in 
the past. 

It is my view that it would be most 
appropriate for the U.S. Senate to 
enact this resolution to express our 
sense and join with the House of Rep- 
resentatives in urging that the States 
which have jurisdiction over this issue 
raise the legal age for drinking and 
purchase of alcohol to 21 years of age. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 134—RE- 
FERRING THE BILL S. 1229 TO 
THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. COHEN submitted the following 
resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 134 


Resolved, That S. 1229 entitled A bill for 
the relief of Richard C. Rianhard of Bar 
Harbor, Maine“ now pending in the Senate, 
together with all the accompanying papers, 
is referred to the chief judge of the United 
States Claims Court. The chief judge shall 
proceed according to the provisions of sec- 
tions 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States 
Code, and report back to the Senate, at the 
earliest practicable date, giving such find- 
ings of fact and conclusions that are suffi- 
cient to inform the Congress of the nature 
and character of the demand as a legal or 
equitable claim against the United States or 
a gratuity, and the amount, if any, legally 
or equitably due from the United States to 
the claimant. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 135—RELA- 
TIVE TO THE WILLIAMSBURG 
SUMMIT 


Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr. Do- 
MENICI, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. LEVIN, and Mr. MATTING- 
LY) submitted the following resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

S. Res. 135 


Whereas the continuing misalinement of 
major currencies with the United States 
dollar is a principal factor in undermining 
United States trade competitiveness and in 
depressing the United States economy over 
the past 2 years; and 

Whereas the consequence has been the 
loss of many hundreds of thousands of jobs, 
severe dislocation in many areas of the 
United States economy, and the generation 
of protectionist pressures; and 

Whereas persisting disparities in interest 
rate levels between the United States and 
other key currency countries have contrib- 
uted heavily to these ongoing exchange rate 
misalinements; and 

Whereas both these maladjustments 
result in major part from inadequate coordi- 
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nation and harmonization of general eco- 
nomic policies among the United States and 
other key currency countries; and 

Whereas European and Japanese officials 
have indicated a desire to discuss remedies 
for these problems; and 

Whereas the forthcoming Williamsburg 
Summit conference at the end of May will 
bring together the leaders of key currency 
countries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that: First, the President should ar- 
range to have included among the highest 
priority themes of the Williamsburg 
Summit to seek a consensus among the par- 
ticipants on the need to improve the coordi- 
nation of economic policies among Summit 
countries, aimed at reducing disparities in 
economic policies, interest rates, and ex- 
change rates between the major industrial 
nations; at stemming current dangerous pro- 
tectionist pressures; and at hastening a 
healthy and sustained recovery of industrial 
economies and of international trade. 

Second, such consensus should include an- 
nouncement of a mechanism or procedure 
for such consultation on a close and con- 
tinuing basis so long as important protec- 
tionist pressure and increased governmental 
intervention in international trade remains 
a danger to the world trade system; and 

Third, such consensus should also include 
provision for an early meeting of Summit 
country Ministers of Finance and the 
United States Secretary of the Treasury to 
consider steps to achieve better alinement 
between the interest rates and major cur- 
rencies and to make public the objectives of 
such steps; and 

Fourth, the President should arrange, in 
conjunction with the Williamsburg Summit, 
bilateral discussions with the Prime Minis- 
ter of Japan to initiate special efforts to 
bring about consensus and joint action to 
achieve the earliest possible further realine- 
ment of the yen and dollar exchange rates. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
submitting today a resolution on a 
matter of great importance for the 
United States and for our major trad- 
ing partners among both industrial 
and developing nations. 

At stake are hundreds of thousands 
of American jobs, billions of dollars of 
U.S. exports, and the rescue of the 
world economy from a perilous over- 
hang of excessive indebtedness and 
protective trade measures. In effect, 
this resolution asks the President to 
seek agreement by the leading nations 
to coordinate economic policies so as 
to remedy misalinement of interest 
and exchange rates and to hasten a 
healthy recovery of the world econo- 
my. Otherwise we face a real danger 
that the international economic 
system may come crashing down in a 
tide of payment deficits, unpaid debts, 
and defensive trade measures. 

At a hearing held by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee last month, we 
heard compelling statements of the 
critical importance of this issue. C. 
Fred Bergsten, of the International 
Economic Institute, stated before the 
committee that, The continuing sub- 
stantial misalinement of the dollar ex- 
change rate, particularly vis-a-vis the 
yen, remains the most critical trade 
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and international economic problem 
currently facing the United States.” 

He pointed out that the decline in 
net U.S. exports resulting from dollar 
overvaluation in 1981-82 accounted for 
over two-thirds of the decline in U.S. 
gross national product during that 
period. 

Lee Morgan, chairman of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., speaking on behalf 
of the Business Roundtable, empha- 
sized that exchange rates are not 
properly reflecting trade competitive- 
ness and that this is “influencing pro- 
tectionist sentiments that are growing 
in the world.” 

The importance the business com- 
munity ascribes to this issue is well il- 
lustrated by the letter I received from 
Alexander Trowbridge, president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, which states: 

As you know, NAM represents 80% to 85% 
of U.S. manufacturing output. The ex- 
change rate misalinement with the yen is 
the number one issue on the minds of corpo- 
rate leaders who must compete head-to- 
head with Japan in this market, third coun- 
try markets, or for a share of the Japanese 
market. 

NAM strongly supports you and the For- 
eign Relations Committee approach in ad- 
dressing the exchange rate issue with Japan 
in the manner you propose. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from NAM Presi- 
dent Trowbridge be included in the 
REcorD at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 


REcoRD, as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1983. 

Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 

Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senate Dirksen Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: Your proposed 
sense-of-the-Congress resolution that the 
United States Government should raise the 
exchange rate issue in the context of the 
yen-dollar misalignment at the Williams- 
burg summit is a very constructive initia- 
tive. NAM has raised this issue with the Ad- 
ministration in pre-summit discussions but 
has found the Administration pre-occupied 
with “proving” that exchange intervention 
never works. 

As you know, NAM represents about 80 
percent to 85 percent of U.S. manufacturing 
output. The exchange rate misalignment 
with the yen is the number one issue on the 
minds of corporate leaders who must com- 
pete head-to-head with Japan in this 
market, third country markets, or for a 
share of the Japanese market. 

We find the formulation of your resolu- 
tion—relating macro-economic policies, in- 
terest rates policies and exchange rate poli- 
cies among the summit countries—as a 
sound way of approaching the exchange 
rate issue. The specific follow-up approach 
with Japan thus becomes a logical step 
within an appropriate international frame- 
work, including a role for the International 
Monetary Fund. 

NAM strongly supports you and the For- 
eign Relations Committee approach in ad- 
dressing the exchange rate issue with Japan 
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in the manner you propose. Your leadership 
is appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
A.B. TROWBRIDGE, 
President. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, a 
Summit understanding, such as this 
resolution proposes, is not an empty 
gesture nor wishful thinking, because 
we see abundant signs that European 
and Japanese officials are deeply con- 
cerned and would like to explore such 
an understanding. For the United 
States to respond positively, or better 
still, to lead, will send the right signal 
to partners looking for cooperative so- 
lutions. 

This resolution comes to the floor 
with an impressive array of support 
which has come forward in just 3 days 
since I first offered if for cosponsor- 
ship. Joining me in submitting it to 
the Senate are my distinguished col- 
leagues from both sides of the isle, in- 
cluding Senators BRADLEY, CHAFEE, 
DANFORTH, Dopp, DoMeEnicr, DIXON, 
HEINZ, LEVIN, and MATTINGLY. In addi- 
tion, we have seen a rapid tide of sup- 
port from the private sector in the 
same brief period, including the Busi- 
ness Roundtable, Emergency Commit- 
tee for American Trade, President’s 
Export Council, Motor Vehicle Manu- 
facturers Association, the Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

I call upon all of my colleagues to 
give this resolution your earliest and 
utmost attention so that we may 
signal clearly to all the leaders of the 
Summit countries the importance of 
resolving this critical world problem. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 


DOMENICI AMENDMENT NO. 1239 


Mr. DOMENICI (for himself, Mr. 
RUDMAN, Mr. DURENBERGER, and Mr. 
ABDNOR) proposed an amendment to 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 27) revising and replacing the 
congressional budget for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1983, and 
setting forth the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
years 1984, 1985, and 1986; as follows: 


In lieu of the language proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

On page 3, beginning with line 10, strike 
out through line 23 on page 16 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $875,925,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $910,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $982,575,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,048,900,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $807,325,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1984: $850,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $910,675,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $964,400,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $204,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $163,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $147,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $133,600,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $1,383,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $1,591,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,789,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,980,600,000,000, and 
the amounts by which the temporary statu- 
tory limits) on such debt should be accord- 
ingly increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $93,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $207,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $198,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $191,200,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1982, October 1, 1983, October 
1, 1984, and October 1, 1985, are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New direct 
855.400.000.000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New direct 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
$40,700,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1983 through 1986 for each 
major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
$244,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $214,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
$267,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $241,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$299,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $270,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$334,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 5300. 000.000.000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,500,000,000. 
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(C) New 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, 818.200.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,200,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
811.500.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
811.600.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
810.300.000.000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$37,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

CA) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,500,000,000. 

(O) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
813.900.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
814.300.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
814.400.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 
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Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $24,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
818.600.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
812.200.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
86.500, 000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48.700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $1,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
848.700.000.000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, 86.500, 000.000. 

(B) Outlays, $0. 

(C) New direct 
586.300.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments. 
848.700.000.000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
586.300.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
848.700.000.000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(4) New budget authority, 826.800.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, $22,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
8200.000000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $25,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, 828.400.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
581.700.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $77,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
581.800.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$600,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$800,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 
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HOLLINGS AMENDMENT NO. 1240 


Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. BoscHWITz, Mr. 
D’Amato, Mr. PELL, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. 
BINGAMAN, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. Exon, 
Mr. Forp, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. BYRD, 
Mr. SARBANES, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON, and Mr. STAFFORD) proposed 
an amendment to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 27), supra; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 3, line 13, strike the number and 
insert ‘'$910,700,000.000". 

On page 3, line 14, strike the number and 
insert 8983.175.000, 000“. 

On page 3. line 15, strike the number and 
insert 81.049.500. 000“. 

On page 3, line 19, strike the number and 
insert 8850.050. 000.000“. 

On page 3, line 20, strike the number and 
insert “'$911,275,000,000". 

On page 3, line 21, strike the number and 
insert 895.000.000.000. 

On page 4. line 1. strike the number and 
insert 8163.550. 000.000“. 

On page 4. line 2, strike the number and 
insert 8148.000, 000,000. 

On page 4, line 3, strike the number and 
insert 8134. 200,000,000“. 

On page 4, line 7, strike the number and 
insert “$1,591,350,000,000". 

On page 4, line 8, strike the number and 
insert '$1,790,000,000,000". 

On page 4, line 9, strike the number and 
insert “$1,980,200,000,000". 

On page 4, line 14, strike the number and 
insert 8207. 450.000.000. 

On page 4. line 15, strike the number and 
insert ''$198,700,000,000". 

On page 4, line 16, strike the number and 
insert “$191,800,000,000". 

On page 16, line 4, strike the number and 
insert 831.800.000.000 

On page 16. line 5, strike the number and 
insert 827.250.000“. 

On page 16, line 11, strike the number and 
insert 828.500.000.000. 

On page 16, line 12, strike the number and 
insert 828.400, 000.000. 

On page 16, line 18. strike the number and 
insert 828.500.000.000“. 

On page 16. line 19. strike the number and 
insert 828.300.000.000“. 


BRADLEY AMENDMENT NO. 1241 


Mr. BRADLEY (for himself, Mr. 
HoLLINGS, Mr. SaRBANES, and Mr. 
MITCHELL) proposed an amendment to 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 27), supra; as follows: 

At the end of the concurrent resolution 
add the following: 

Sec. 7. It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) world economic recovery is being re- 
tarded by high United States interest rates 
and by inconsistent macroeconomomic poli- 
cies among the major developed countries; 
and 

(2) in order to restore economic growth 
and full employment at the earliest possible 
date, the President and the Secretary of 
Treasury, in consultation with their coun- 
terparts in the other major industrial coun- 
tries at the Williamsburg Economic Summit 
and in followup deliberations, should pursue 
a coordinated economic expansion to ensure 
a worldwide economic recovery. 
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CHILES AMENDMENT NO. 1242 


Mr. CHILES (for Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. NuNN) proposed an amendment to 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 27), supra; as follows: 


On page 3, increase the figure on line 13 
by $6,300,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 14 
by $5,700,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 15 
by $3,000,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 19 
by $1,900,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 20 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 21 
by $1,500,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 2 by 
$1,900,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 3 by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 6 by 
$1,500,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 7 by 
$1,900,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 8 by 
$1,700,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 9 by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 14 
by $1,900,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 15 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 16 
by $1,500,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 5 by 
$6,200,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 6 by 
$1,800,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 11 
by $5,600,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 12 
by $300,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 17 
by $2,900,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 18 
by $1,600,000,000. 


DOMENICI AMENDMENT NO. 1243 


Mr. DOMENICI (for himself and 
Mr. BAKER) proposed an amendment 
to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 27), supra; as follows: 


On page 1, strike all after the resolving 
clause and insert the following: 


That the Congress hereby determines and 
declares that the concurrent resolution on 
the budget for fiscal year 1983 is hereby re- 
vised, the first concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1984 is hereby estab- 
lished, and the appropriate budgetary levels 
for fiscal year 1985 are hereby set forth: 

(a) The following budgetary levels are ap- 
propriate for the fiscal years beginning on 
October 1, 1982, October 1, 1983, and Octo- 
ber 1, 1984: 

(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $603,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $658,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $729,200,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be 
changed are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: —$100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: + $2,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: +$5,700,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for hospital in- 
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surance within the recommended levels of 
Federal revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $35,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $39,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $44,200,000,000. 


and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues and other reve- 
nues pursuant to Public Law 98-21 for old 
age. survivors, and disability insurance 
within the recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $148,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $166,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $187,700,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $876,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $918,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $990,300,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983; $807,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $850,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $915,500,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
econoic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $204,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $192,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $186,300,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $1,383,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $1,620,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,857,200,000,000. 


and the amounts by which the temporary 
statutory limits on such debt should be ac- 
cordingly increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $93,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $236,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $237,000,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1982, October 1, 1983, October 
1, 1984, and October 1, 1985, are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New direct 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New direct 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1983 through 1986 for each 
major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New 
$244,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $214,300.000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
$275,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $241,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$304,300,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $272,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 811.500.000.000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
811.200.000, 000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
810.300.000.000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
811.500.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments. 
810.300.000.000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
8200. 000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$37,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,100,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,900,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $4,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
813.900.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, 812.500.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, 812.000.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, 812.200.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 
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(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $24,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
818.600.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
812.100.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
811.700.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
86.500,000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $1,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $0. 

(C) New direct 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $26,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $22,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $25,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

D) New 
$400,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
81.700.000. 000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 
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(A) New budget authority. $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 88. 200.000.000. 

(C) New direct loan 
581.800.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, 828.000.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$600,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $25,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $29,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$47,000,000. 

(D) New 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,800,000,000. 

tC) New Direct loan 
$29,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $35,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $34,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$28,000,000. 

D) New 
$300,000,000. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $46,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $53,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $61,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 860.300.000.000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $69,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
$121,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $110,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$14,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
$126,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $104,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$14,700,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$127,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $105,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$800,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$16,500,000,000. 

(14) Social Security (650): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
$184,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $167,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
$174,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $177,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$194,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $188,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $25,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $24,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$8,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $25,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 825.700.000.000. 

(C) New direct loan 
8800. 000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, 826.800.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$600,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,500,000,000. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal year 1983: 
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(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(19) Net Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $87,600,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $87,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $96,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $96,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$106,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $106,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
818.000.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 818.000.000.000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
~$17,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$17,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0, 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
—$18,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$18,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, $0. 


RECONCILIATION 


Sec. 2. (a) Not later than June 6, 1983, the 
Senate committees named in subsections (b) 
through (f) of this section shall submit 
their recommendations to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Budget and not later than 
June 6, 1983, the House committees named 
in subsections (g) through (1) of this section 
shall submit their recommendations to the 
House Committee on the Budget. After re- 
ceiving those recommendations, the Com- 
mittees on the Budget shall report to the 
House and Senate a reconciliation bill or 
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resolution or both carrying out all such rec- 
ommendations without any substantive revi- 
sion. 


SENATE COMMITTEES 


(b) The Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee, (A) to require reductions in appro- 
priations for programs authorized by that 
committee so as to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays, or (B) which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
4010 %% C) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient 
to reduce budget authority and outlays, or 
(C) any combination thereof, as follows: 
$1,243,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,243,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1984: 
and $1,332,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,332,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1985. 

(ec) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
4010 % /) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient 
to reduce outlays by $856,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1984; and to reduce outlays by 
$2,024,000,000 in fiscal year 1985. 

(2) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee sufficient to in- 
crease revenues as follows: $2,600,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; and $5,700,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1985. 

(d) The Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$258,000,000 and outlays by $534,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $368,000,000 and outlays by 
$834,000,000 'n fiscal year 1985. 

(e) The Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee to require re- 
ductions in appropriations for programs au- 
thorized by that committee so as to achieve 
savings in budget authority and outlays as 
follows: $139,000,000 in budget authority 
and $287,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1984; and $555,000,000 in budget authority 
and $466,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1985. 

(f) The Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(c)(2C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$202,000,000 and outlays by $201,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $177,000,000 and outlays by 
$115,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 


HOUSE COMMITTEES 


(g) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee, (A) to require 
reductions in appropriations for programs 
authorized by that committee so as to 
achieve savings in budget authority and out- 
lays, or (B) which provide spending author- 
ity as defined in section 401(c2xC) of 
Public Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority and outlays, or (C) any 
combination thereof, as follows: 
$1,243,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,243,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1984: 
and $1,332,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,332,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1985. 

(h) The House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
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which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce outlays by $816,000,000 
in fiscal year 1984; and to reduce outlays by 
$1,538,000,000 in fiscal year 1985. 

(i) The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee which provide spending authority as de- 
fined in section 401c e NC) of Public Law 
93-344, sufficient to reduce budget author- 
ity by $258,000,.000 and outlays by 
$534,000,000 in fiscal year 1984; and to 
reduce budget authority by $368,000,000 and 
outlays by $834,000,000 in fiscal year 1985. 

(j) The House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee to require re- 
ductions in appropriations for programs au- 
thorized by that committee so as to achieve 
savings in budget authority and outlays as 
follows: $139,000,000 in budget authority 
and $287,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1984; and $555,000,000 in budget authority 
and $466,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1985. 

(k) The House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 4010 % KC) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$202,000,000 and outlays by $201,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $117,000,000 and outlays by 
$115,000,000 in fiscal year 1985. 

(D1) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(c2C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce outlays by $849,000,000 
in fiscal year 1984; and to reduce outlays by 
$1,481,000,000 in fiscal year 1985. 

(2) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to increase revenues as follows: 
$2,600,000,000 in fiscal year 1984; and 
$5,700,000,000 in fiscal year 1985. 


DEFICIT REDUCTION PATH 


Sec. 3. It is the sense of the Congress that 
further deficit reduction actions will be nec- 
essary in Fiscal Years 1986-88 in order to 
insure a long-lasting economic recovery. 
While one Congress cannot bind another, 
the Congress recognizes that the President 
has recommended Fiscal Year 1986-88 reve- 
nue increases and spending restraint that 
would yield a predictable path of declining 
deficits. The Congress endorses actions of 
this magnitude if the deficits exceed 2.5 per- 
cent of the Gross National Product of the 
Nation. The President estimates that such 
actions would yield deficits in the range of 
$144.6 billion in Fiscal Year 1986, $136.6 bil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 1987, and $102.4 billion 
in Fiscal Year 1988. The Congess further 
recognizes that if the economic recovery ap- 
proximates the typical post-World War II 
economic recovery, deficits will be more on 
the order of $110 billion in Fiscal Year 1986, 
$90 billion in Fiscal Year 1987, and $60 bil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 1988. The Congress real- 
izes the extreme uncertainty involved in any 
out-year forecasts of the economy and that 
deficit, unemployment, and inflation predic- 
tions three years hence may be wrong. In 
light of these uncertainties, the Congress 
believes it unwise to take actions now that 
may exacerbate economic problems in the 
future. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 4. It shall not be in order in either 
the House of Representatives or the Senate 
to consider any bill or resolution, or amend- 
ment thereto, providing— 

(1) new budget authority for fiscal year 
1984; or 

(2) new spending authority described in 
section 401(cX2XC) of the Budget Act first 
effective in fiscal year 1984, 


within the jurisdiction of any of its commit- 
tees unless and until such committee makes 
the allocations or subdivisions required by 
section 302(b) of the Budget Act, in connec- 
tion with the most recently agreed to con- 
current resolution on the budget. 

Sec. 5. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the President and the Congress, through 
the appropriations process, should limit the 
on-budget new direct loan obligations of the 
Federal Government to an amount not to 
exceed $37,600,000,000 in fiscal year 1983 
and $29,300,000,000 in fiscal year 1984; off- 
budget new direct loan obligations to an 
amount not to exceed $17,800,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1983 and $18,900,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1984; and new loan guarantee commit- 
ments to an amount not to exceed 
894.500.000.000 in fiscal year 1983 and 
$94,500,000,000 in fiscal year 1984. It is fur- 
ther the sense of the Congress that the 
President and the Congress should limit 
total Federal Financing Bank origination of 
direct loans guaranteed by other Federal 
agencies to $16,200,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983 and $17,300,000,000 in fiscal year 1984, 
and Federal Financing Bank purchases of 
certificates of beneficial ownership from 
Federal agencies to $11,500,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1983 and $13,200,000,000 in fiscal year 
1984. It is further the sense of the Congress 
that direct borrowing transactions of Feder- 
al agencies should be, to the maximum 
extent possible, restricted to the Federal Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sec. 6. (a) The joint explanatory state- 
ment accompanying the conference report 
on this resolution shall include an estimated 
allocation, based upon the first section of 
this resolution as recommended in such con- 
ference report, of the appropriate levels of 
total new direct loan obligations and new 
loan guarantee commitments for fiscal year 
1983 and fiscal year 1984, among each com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate which has jurisdiction over bills 
and resolutions providing such new obliga- 
tions and commitments. 

(b) As soon as practicable after this reso- 
lution is agreed to, every committee of each 
House, after consulting with the committee 
or committees of the other House to which 
all or part of the allocation has been made, 
shall subdivide among its subcommittees 
the allocation of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal year 1983 and fiscal year 1984, allocat- 
ed to it in the joint explanatory statement 
accompanying the conference report on this 
resolution. 

Sec. 7. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the budgets of Federal agencies initiating 
Federal Financing Bank purchases of certif- 
icates of beneficial ownership and origina- 
tions of guaranteed loans should include the 
budget authority and outlays resulting from 
the transactions. The Congress recommends 
that the committees with jurisdiction over 
the Federal Financing Bank Act of 1978 
consider expeditiously legislation to require 
that the budgetary impact of such Federal 
Financing Bank transactions be included in 
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the budgets of the initiating agencies begin- 
ning with the fiscal year 1985 budget. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON SECURITIES 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Securities will hold 
hearings on May 25, 1983, at 9:30 a.m. 
and on May 26, 1983, at 9:30 a.m., in 
room SD-538 of the Dirksen Senate 
Office Building to discuss S. 1174, the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act 
amendments of 1983. 

For further information, contact 
Neil Levin of the Senate Banking 
Committee at 224-1561. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


MOTHER OF THE YEAR 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an article which ap- 
peared in Wednesday’s Washington 
Post, entitled Paying Tribute to Old 
Style Mothering.” The article calls at- 
tention to the outstanding service that 
one particular “stay at home“ mother 
of three sons, Mrs. Sadie Biggs of 
Northeast Washington, has contribut- 
ed to her family and to her communi- 
ty. Mrs. Biggs will receive a Mother of 
the Year Award at the annual Moth- 
er's Day Prayer Breakfast that is 
sponsored by the D.C. Federation of 
Civic Associations. 

Mrs. Biggs has performed more 
heroic service than most of us will ever 
perform—she has dedicated her life to 
rearing her sons and to lending a help- 
ing hand to those in her community 
who need her help. She does not ask 
for a salary; she gives out love and 
neighborly assistance without regard 
to cost or reward. 

Mr. President, I believe the D.C. 
Federation of Civic Associations is per- 
forming an invaluable service. Its 
members are recognizing those ladies 
who are among the most unrecognized 
heroes in our land—mothers. 

I ask that the Post article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

{From the Washington Post, May 4, 1983] 
PAYING TRIBUTE TO OLD STYLE MOTHERING 
(By Anne Chase) 

Not long ago, stay-at-home mothers like 
Sadie Biggs were more the rule than the ex- 
ception. They volunteered at the neighbor- 
hood school, served punch to the Cub 
Scouts and cheered for the Little League 
teams. Today, such mothers are becoming a 
rarity. 

Biggs, mother of three sons, who has lived 
for 24 years in the Riggs neighborhood of 
Northeast Washington, often finds herself 
alone in the old-fashioned mothering and 
civic activities that occupy much of her 
time. She and her husband, Norwood, some- 
times are the only spectators at football 
games sponsored by the Lamond-Riggs Ath- 
letic Association, and she is one of the few 
citizen association members who makes time 
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to hand out fliers for the Lamond-Riggs 
Citizens Association’s monthly meeting. 

On Sunday, Biggs, 46, will be honored for 
her devotion to her children and her com- 
munity, along with more than 50 other 
women at the annual Mother's Day Prayer 
Breakfast, sponsored by the D.C. Federation 
of Civic Associations. 

Over breakfast at the Capitol Hilton, each 
member organization of the federation will 
award a plaque to its chosen mother of the 
year. The federation itself will give an 
award to the citywide mother of the year. 
This year, the award will go to Carole 
Clarke, a D.C. Public School teacher and 
wife of City Council chairman David A. 
Clarke. 

The prayer breakfast was organized 10 
years ago by Benjamin Alexander, now 
president of the University of the District of 
Columbia, to honor traditional mothers, ac- 
cording to Gladys Scott Roberts, the chair- 
man of this year's celebration. 

“When we select a mother, we look at her 
work as a mother, as a wife and as a neigh- 
bor.“ Roberts said. 

Biggs was chosen by the 17-member exec- 
utive committee of the Lamond-Riggs Citi- 
zens Association, of which she is corre- 
sponding secretary. She and her husband, 
both natives of Durham, N.C., have been in- 
volved with the organization since they 
moved to the Riggs neighborhood, between 
Riggs Road and North Capitol Street NE, in 
1959. 

Sitting in her small living room among 
her plants and athletic trophies and diplo- 
mas awarded to her three sons, Biggs said 
she joined the association out of a desire to 
maintain the neighborhood “as a place 
where I wanted to live. I felt I should work 
with the community and try to get people 
involved.” 

And work she has. Her friends and fellow 
civic activists rattle off a long list of 
projects for which Biggs has stuffed enve- 
lopes, made telephone calls and written let- 
ters over the years, starting with the now 
legendary North Central Freeway fight in 
the 1960s. 

“She and her husband are among the first 
people I call when I get ready to do a 
project,“ said community activist and one- 
time mayoral candidate Dorothy Maultsby. 
“Sadie is very supportive and diligent in 
working against anything that would be a 
detriment to the community.” 

During her long tenure in the association, 
Biggs has never turned down a request to 
help out, according to neighbors. 

“We have trouble getting people to deliver 
fliers. Sadie never says no,” said her friend, 
Catherine Castellano, a member of Advisory 
Neighborhood Commission 4B. She's 
always ready to do the little, menial jobs. 
She's capable of being a professional, but 
it’s not beneath her to to anything.” 

Biggs is equally willing to pitch in when it 
comes to athletics. All three Biggs sons 
played football with the Lamond-Riggs Ath- 
letic Association, and both parents have 
been fans and supporters since 1970 when 
Norwood Jr., their oldest son, joined the 
team. 

“We thank the Lord for Mr. and Mrs. 
Biggs, said Oliver (Ollie) Thompson, a 
former coach with the athletic association. 
“Every ball game I have, I'll always see Mr. 
and Mrs. Biggs in their little chairs on the 
sidelines, bringing juice for the kids. Some- 
times the only parents who come are Mr. 
and Mrs. Biggs. 

The Biggses dig into their pockets to help 
team members pay their fees, and they 
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drive the players to the games. And Sadie 
Biggs is always ready to bake pies or to or- 
ganize a potluck dinner for the program, 
Thompson said. 

Unlike some parents who wind down their 
involvement with children’s sports and 
schools as their children grow older, they 
have remained enthusiastic. Sadie Biggs 
enjoys watching the Lamond-Riggs team 
members play football and then talking 
over the plays with them. 

Until her youngest son, Derek, 15, grad- 
uated, Biggs was a daily volunteer at La- 
Salle Elementary School, where she worked 
in the office and was a teachers’ aide. Her 
husband was president of the PTA, and she 
served on the executive committee for 
years. 

The Biggs family puts a strong emphasis 
on education. Norwood Jr., 24, graduated 
two years ago from North Carolina A&T 
State University with a degree in business 
administration and now works for North 
Carolina Mutual Insurance Co. Kelwin, 21, 
is a sophomore at the same school studying 
for a degree in computer programming. 
Derek is a ninth grader at Rabaut Junior 
High School. 

In 1959, when Norwood Jr., was born, 
most women stayed home with their chil- 
dren. But even then, Biggs said, quitting her 
job meant a financial sacrifice for her 
family. When we bought the house, we'd 
only been married two years. Norwood was a 
little toddler and we had a house with noth- 
ing in it.“ she said. 

Biggs said staying home was an adjust- 
ment for me. But I just felt like it was too 
important. The kids only have one time, 
their formative years. But it's been rough. 
Now with college tuition, we're still sacrific- 
ing.” 

Biggs was forced to slow down by two op- 
erations that put her in the hospital for 
three weeks in February. Now, although she 
says she must relax, she is back passing out 
fliers. Her latest concern is a delay in the 
opening of the Lamond-Riggs library, for 
which she and her husband helped lobby 
for 12 years. 

“I just feel that the children really need a 
library. We had a bookmobile, but they took 
that away from us.“ she said. 

Occasionally, Biggs said, she becomes dis- 
couraged with the lack of results in commu- 
nity work and with the reluctance of young- 
er men and women in the community to join 
in. 

“TIl say, ‘Oh, I'm just going to give up be- 
cause I can't see any progress.’ But then I 
say, ‘It’s the place where I live. It's my com- 
munity’."e 


THE FAIR HOUSING ACT OF 1983 


e Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
express my support for the 1983 Fair 
Housing Act introduced yesterday by 
Senators KENNEDY and MATHIAS. I am 
proud to join more than 30 of my col- 
leagues in cosponsoring this important 
legislation. 

There is a pressing need to seek 
more effective remedies for victims of 
housing discrimination and, in particu- 
lar, to expedite the time-consuming 
and expensive process of court action. 
The current law is clearly inadequate 
and ineffective if we are serious about 
protecting all Americans from discrim- 
ination in the purchase, rental, and fi- 
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nancing of housing. Legislation must 
be enacted to address this problem and 
insure protection of the rights guaran- 
teed under the Civil Rights Act of 
1968. 

Although I believe that the current 
remedies available to victims of hous- 
ing discrimination are not adequate, I 
have serious reservations about the ad- 
ministrative hearing process provision 
of the bill. Perhaps because of my 
business experience, I am very hesi- 
tant to create another bureaucratic 
arm of government. 

Our present court system is certain- 
ly not without its flaws. However, I be- 
lieve that our efforts could be directed 
at improving our current system. 

In other agencies ALJ's are used be- 
cause of the expertise necessary to un- 
derstand the technical nature of the 
cases. However, that technical exper- 
tise is not required in discrimination 
cases. I am not sure what the best so- 
lution is, but I will work with my col- 
leagues as this bill makes its way 
through the legislative process to see 
the best possible system is enacted; 
one that is both equitable and effi- 
cient. 

As a refugee from a country where 
discrimination ultimately led to geno- 
cide, I strongly feel the Government 
must protect its citizens from discrimi- 
nation. e 


SOVIET SUPPRESSION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, it is an 
honor today to speak on behalf of the 
1983 Congressional Call to Conscience 
Vigil to bring attention to the plight 
of Soviet Jewry. This effort is of great 
importance in making known the con- 
tinuous repression the Soviet Govern- 
ment is perpetrating on its Jewish citi- 
zens. 

In this day and age when the TV 
media and the newspapers are con- 
tinuously bombarding the viewers and 
readers with oftentimes sensational 
stories about human rights violations 
that are occurring in our Southern 
Hemisphere and elsewhere, one does 
not often enough hear about the bla- 
tant suppression and violations of the 
most basic human rights of Soviet 
Jews. 

Within these Halls there have been 
numerous actions undertaken to call 
attention to the plight of the Soviet 
Jews, which is just one of the festering 
sores which complicate relations be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 11, in- 
troduced by the junior Senator from 
Maine and of which I am a cosponsor, 
states it best when it calls on the 
Soviet Union to: 

Fulfill its obligations undertaken in the 
Helsinki Final Act, the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and other interna- 
tional agreements relating to human rights, 
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by pursuing a more humane emigration 
policy and ceasing harassment of Jews and 
others seeking to leave. 

Since 1970, about 260,000 Jews have 
been able to emigrate from the Soviet 
Union. But in February of this year, 
only 125 Jews were allowed to leave. 
This is less than left on an average 
day during the peak year of 1979. In 
1982, 2,692 Soviet Jews were granted 
permission to emigrate as compared to 
51,320 in 1979. Within the Soviet 
Union, to be Jewish means to be sub- 
ject to constant abuse and harass- 
ment. One is not allowed to study 
Hebrew and practicing one’s religion 
or cultural traditions oftentimes leads 
to threats, intimidation, or even jail. 

Many of us in this country just do 
not know how fortunate we are. We 
take for granted the ability to congre- 
gate in houses of worship, to travel 
freely here or abroad, or even picking 
up the phone to call a family relative 
who happens to live elsewhere. 

This Sunday is Mother’s Day. Yet in 
Indianapolis, Ind., I know of at least 
one mother who will not be able to be 
reunited with, or even hear from, her 
son, Alexander, and his family who are 
in Russia. I am talking about Mrs. Lev 
Pevzner, who along with her husband 
were two of the fortunate ones to be 
allowed to emigrate from the Soviet 
Union. 

They came to the United States in 
1979 from Leningrad to join their 
daughter, Mrs. Liudmila Alexandrov, 
and her husband, who had been al- 
lowed to emigrate in 1978. The elder 
Pevzners had to leave Alexander and 
his family behind. 

The younger Pevzner family first 
tried to emigrate in March 1979. At 
the time they applied they were told 
their application must be filed simul- 
taneously with Mr. Pevzner’s parents. 
They did this, but then only the older 
Pevzners were granted permission to 
come to the United States. 

Since the first attempt in August 
1979, Alexander and his family have 
attempted to emigrate six times. The 
Government continues to justify their 
denial on the grounds that he served 
in the military for 2 years. But, this 
was over 10 years ago. 

The case of Alexander Pevzner and 
his family is similar to thousands of 
others in the Soviet Union. They, like 
others, just want to leave the confines 
of a country which discriminate 
against them and cause them nothing 
but pain and persecution. 

Changes in the Soviet Union's emi- 
gratory policy may only come about if 
enough universal pressure is consist- 
ently kept on them to ease restric- 
tions. Yet even then, changes may not 
occur. But, the possibility of failure 
cannot deter us. 

Those of us in the public sector and 
in the private sector must continue to 
speak out on the issue of human 
rights violations within the Soviet 
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Union. We must continue to draw at- 
tention to the infinitesimal numbers 
that are being allowed to leave, and we 
must never stop until their rights are 
restored to them. 

I pledge today to continue my ef- 
forts to help the Pevzner family and 
those like them. I also urge my col- 
leagues to do the same. 


DR. LEROY E. HAY—TEACHER 
OF THE YEAR 


@ Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ap- 
plaud Dr. Leroy E. Hay, of Vernon, 
Conn., for having been named the 
1983 National Teacher of the Year 
during the organization’s 32d annual 
program. Dr. Hay, a veteran teacher of 
17 years, is currently teaching English 
and futuristics in Manchester High 
School, 

Dr. Hay—‘Lee” to his friends and 
“Doc” to his students—was selected 
from over 1 million American teach- 
ers. He was first selected as the Con- 
necticut State Teacher of the Year. 
This annual award is presented to 
dedicated, professional individuals 
with an outstanding record in teaching 
and counseling. The National Teacher 
of the Year program is sponsored by 
the Council of State School Officers, 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
Good Housekeeping magazine. 

Although Dr. Hay is chairman of the 
English department of Manchester 
High, he has also traveled widely 
throughout Connecticut speaking on 
futurism, and more precisely, on the 
future of education. 

According to Dr. Hay, society’s in- 
creasing demands for new technologies 
will continue to make new and strin- 
gent demands on the Nation's educa- 
tion systems to keep in step with the 
technological changes. 

In addition, the role of the computer 
will become so important to the aver- 
age citizen that by 1990 virtually every 
home will be equipped with a private 
telecommunications system which is 
linked with schools. 

There is danger, however, according 
to Dr. Hay, of overemphasizing tech- 
nology, science, and mathematics in 
schools and dehumanizing public edu- 
cation. Nor suprisingly, he is a staunch 
advocate of promoting emphasis on 
the arts, humanities, and English. 

Dr. Hay believes that students have 
a greater tendency to excel when they 
know parents and teachers have high 
expectations of them. For example, 
Dr. Hay has a reputation among stu- 
dents of Manchester for being a tough 
English teacher. Nevertheless, his 
classes are well attended and students 
are always quick to sing his praises for 
the excellent instruction received 
during classes. 

Dr. Hay has a unique approach to 
teaching. He is a strong believer that 
students will be adequately prepared 
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to deal with the frustrations and chal- 
lenges of life when they are taught 
how to think, learn, and make sound 
decisions. Education, according to Dr. 
Hay, should be question-oriented, not 
answer-oriented. 

In addition to his scholastic activi- 
ties, Dr. Hay is currently an editor of 
Forefacts, a secondary school publica- 
tion on the future, a member of the 
World Future Society, is working to 
obtain a grant for the community for 
arts enrichment, and is an activist in 
collective bargaining for teachers. 

Dr. Hay was presented with a 
Golden Apple—symbolic of excellence 
in teaching—by the First Lady during 
ceremonies at the White House. He 
will be the guest speaker at education- 
al conferences, seminars, and conven- 
tions throughout the year as a repre- 
sentative of what is the very best in a 
vital national resource—America’s 
teachers.@ 


SOLUTIONS TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL DILEMMA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
discussions of an appropriate strategy 
for alleviating the indebtedness of the 
Third World, two schools of thought 
are clearly distinguishable. In today’s 
edition of the Washington Times, col- 
umnist Steven K. Beckner presents 
the final installment of a three-part 
series on this issue, in which the diver- 
gent approaches are clearly outlined. 

In essence, Mr. President, one school 
of thought holds that the burden will 
be eased only if multilateral institu- 
tions—particularly the International 
Monetary Fund—and private lenders 
will make new resources available to 
troubled borrowers. It is argued that 
additional levels of these so-called 
bridge loans are necessary to ease a 
temporary liquidity strain on the part 
of LDC's. 

In the view of this Senator, such a 
solution will never in fact attain its ob- 
jective. The circumstances leading up 
to the current situation have clearly 
demonstrated that every time we 
extend the bridge, the shore for which 
we are aiming recedes further and fur- 
ther. Providing additional resources to 
the LDC’s simply for the purpose of 
meeting interest payments on their 
tremendous block of debt is an eco- 
nomically unsound approach, which 
serves only to postpone the day of 
reckoning which must be faced if this 
problem is ever truly to be solved. 

It is the second school of thought to 
which I hope the majority of my col- 
leagues will be compelled by reason to 
adhere. This approach rejects a policy 
which encourages further debt exten- 
sion and recognizes that a genuine res- 
olution of the problem will come only 
through the adoption of more rational 
economic policies on the part of the 
Third World and the promotion of a 
sustained recovery in the industrial- 
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ized world. An $8.4 billion shoring up 
of the IMF—an institution which, as 
the Beckner article notes, already has 
vast resources at its disposal—runs 
contrary to this approach. 

I ask that the article appear in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 
{From the Washington Times, May 6, 1983] 


WEST Presses EFFORTS To HALT “TIME 
BomB” or THIRD WORLD DEBT 


(By Steven K. Beckner) 


Convinced that a Third World debt bomb 
threatens to devastate the international 
banking system and the global economy, 
Western governments are trying to defuse 
it. 

The industrial countries’ current strategy 
relies primarily on resource transfers to the 
Less Developed Countries (LDCs)—an ap- 
proach influenced heavily by the Brandt 
Commission, a group of present and former 
government officials led by Willy Brandt. 
ex-chancellor of West Germany and chair- 
man of its Social Democratic Party. 

In a February manifesto, the commission 
warned that Third World financial woes 
threaten to plunge the planet into a de- 
pression comparable only to the crisis of 
half a century ago.” It recommended a con- 
certed reflation of the world economy, a 
massive transfusion of aid to developing 
countries and expansion of the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund. 

Not only should the IMF's capital base be 
doubled, but it should act as the world’s cen- 
tral bank with an expansionary global mon- 
etary policy, the commission contends. As a 
step in this direction, the report says, the 
IMF should allocate annually up to 12 bil- 
lion Special Drawing Rights—its basket cur- 
rency creation. 

The commission also recommends expand- 
ed long-term, concessionary lending by the 
World Bank to supplement the IMF's short- 
term balance of payments loans. It encour- 
ages Western central banks, in cooperation 
with international agencies, to provide 
bridge loans and to coordinate continued 
commercial bank lending. 

The Brandt Commission theme, which 
closely resembles the Third World’s agenda, 
has been echoed repeatedly. Washington's 
Institute for International Economics has 
call on the IMF to lend on a substantial 
scale and to undertake a “resumption of 
SDR allocations.” The institute, headed by 
former Assistant Treasury Secretary C. 
Fred Bergsten, suggests a sharp increase in 
the structural adjustment lending of the 
World Bank” and urges commercial banks 
to “increase their net lending to developing 
countries by some 5-10 percent overall over 
the next 12 months.” Much of this program 
already is being carried out. In February, 
the United States and other nations voted a 
47.5 percent increase in their quota contri- 
butions to the IMF (to about $99 billion) 
and approved a tripling of a special fund, 
the General Agreements to Borrow. 

An SDR allocation could be in the works. 
Unlike IMF quotas, which are pledges of 
currency that the 146 member nations make 
to the fund, SDRs are monetary units 
which the IMF creates and distributes to its 
members. To date, 21.4 billion SDRs, worth 
about $23.5 billion, have been created. 

Third World leaders have long clammored 
for large new allocations of SDRs, which 
they could exchange for hard currencies or 
borrow against to pay their debts. In the 
past, this has been opposed as an inflation- 
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ary increase in world liquidity. But in the 
present mood, some amount of SDR alloca- 
tions is likely to be approved. An 85 percent 
majority on the IMF board of governors is 
required, so the United States with its 19.52 
percent voting share can veto any alloca- 
tion. 

A knowledgeable IMF official said there is 
no plan for an SDR allocation, adding the 
question is under constant review and has 
considerable support from a lot of quarters. 
The source said the IMF's research depart- 
ment is preparing a study for presentation 
at the IMF's annual meeting in September. 

Meanwhile, the capital of the World Bank 
is being doubled to an estimated $85 billion 
to $90 billion by 1986. Last week, bank 
President A. W. Clausen, former president 
of the Bank of America, endorsed a further 
$40 billion ordinary capital increase in 1986, 
and suggested a $20 billion selective capital 
boost to tide the agency over until then. Ne- 
gotiations also are underway to raise the 
funding of the International Development 
Association, a soft loan affiliate of the 
World Bank. 

The U.S. Treasury and Federal Reserve 
together with foreign central banks last fall 
provided more than $6 billion in short-term 
credits to Brazil and Mexico while they were 
negotiating loan packages with the IMF and 
commercial banks. 

Finance ministers from the developing 
countries meeting in Washington last week 
asserted in a communique that these efforts 
are inadequate. 

But another school of thought holds that 
the debt bomb doesn’t have as much mega- 
tonnage as many fear and that, in any case, 
the best way of disarming it is not a barrage 
of aid dollars. This school maintains that 
the developing countries themselves are 
largely responsible for their economic pre- 
dicament. 

There is a growing recognition that the 
LDCs must adjust their economic policies. 
“The longer countries postpone adjustment, 
the greater the deterioriation in their eco- 
nomic situation becomes and, hence, the 
more difficult it is to turn their external 
payments position around,” said IMF Man- 
aging Director Jacques de Larosiere in a 
March speech. 

Central to the IMF’s role are its loan con- 
ditions, which typically ask debtor countries 
to curtail excessive monetary expansion and 
budget deficits, set their currency exchange 
rates at realistic levels and avoid uneconom- 
ic price and interest rate policies. Propo- 
nents of heightened aid charge that the 
IMF is too restrictive and promote a shift 
toward more unconditional and concession- 
ary financing by the World Bank and re- 
gional development banks. 

Others assert that even the relatively con- 
servative IMF is unworthy of increased 
suport. “The IMF already has substantial 
unused financial resources and the power to 
create and raise additional billions of dol- 
lars.“ writes Robert E. Weintraub, senior 
economist of the Joint Economic Committee 
in a newly published study. With 100 mil- 
lion ounces of gold, $8 billion in cash, as 
well as its power to borrow and create new 
SDRs, the IMF “has a formidable package 
of ‘last-resort’ financial resources and 
powers,” he argues. 

Looking at the other elements of a five- 
point program enunciated by Treasury Sec- 
retary Donald T. Regan, Weintraub ob- 
serves that central banks already have 
ample powers to extend emergency credits 
and warns that “policies to promote eco- 
nomic growth” could promote inflation. And 
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he decries Regan's exhortation to banks to 
keep lending abroad. “Doubtless banks 
would feel more secure lending to LDCs if 
their governments see the IMF as an elastic 
conduit for helping debtor nations,” he ob- 
serves. However, continued lending could 
lead to a magnification of the same impru- 
dent lending practices that helped create 
the present debt crisis.” 

Weintraub's proposed solutions include 
“resumption of economic growth by the 
United States and other developed coun- 
tries. But he emphasized they must be 
careful to prevent new inflationary surges 
from accompanying or closely following 
their recoveries and the corollary growth of 
developing nations’ exports.” 

Secondly, Weintraub says debtor nations 
must act to “increase their exports and the 
investment of foreigners in their plant and 
equipment, decrease their imports and con- 
strain their consumption.” To do this they 
must “allow their exchange rates to float 
downward or devalue them realistically.” 
For their part, the United States and other 
industrialized countries must avoid protec- 
tionist measures. 

The idea of encouraging investment is be- 
ginning to take root in the Third World 
camp, although those countries frequently 
have discouraged foreign capital. Mauricio 
Herman, chief of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank's Development Division, re- 
cently suggested creation of development 
equity—securities that would reduce LDCs’ 
interest costs and shift some of the risks to 
investors in the developed countries. 

Noting that the relative importance of 
direct investment in Latin America has de- 
clined from 25 to 17 percent of total exter- 
nal financing, the Peruvian said, This in- 
creased leveraging means that interest rates 
must be paid regard less of the return of the 
investment financed by these funds.” By 
contrast, with investment, “Dividends paid— 
and remitted abroad—depend on the yield 
of the investment.” 

In town recently, Pakistan's minister for 
planning and development, Mahbubul Haq, 
said his country is dismantling administra- 
tive controls in an effort to unleash private 
enterprise. He said Pakistan is inviting 
American investors to help develop its 
energy and agricultural resources. 

Under the auspices of the liberal Brook- 
ings Institution, a group of former govern- 
ment officials from the United States, 
France, Germany and Japan issued a state- 
ment observing, Under most circumstances, 
the best way to transfer resources and skills 
to developing countries is through private 
investment. The developing countries can 
contribute to its continuation by policies 
which create a congenial climate.” 

The final element in solving the debt di- 
lemma is a willingness of bank creditors to 
reschedule maturing loans and extend addi- 
tional credits,” according to Weintraub, but 
he stresses that banks “cannot and should 
not be pushed or tempted” to do so. 

Stretching out loan payments, extending 
new credits, renegotiating interest rates and 
stipulating economic policy changes is the 
alternative to default, Weintraub says. 
“Rescheduling produces basic benefits for 
both banks and debtors. Banks do not have 
to write down problem loans. Debtor na- 
tions avoid the onus of default.” 

Massive, coordinated repudiation of the 
Third World's $265 billion in commercial 
bank debts is extremely unlikely, Weintraub 
concludes, but even if it happens, federal 
bank regulators can defuse the debt bomb 
by allowing the affected banks time to write 
down the defaulted loans to zero. 
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CARGO PREFERENCE AND 
AGRICULTURE 


@ Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, Ameri- 
can agriculture stands today at a 
crossroad. After 3 years of falling 
prices and farm income, the PIK pro- 
gram has given renewed hope to Amer- 
ican farmers. We should recognize, 
however, that the PIK program offers 
only a temporary solution to a larger 
problem of balancing supply and 
demand for the bountiful products of 
American agriculture. In order to 
achieve long-term balance, we need to 
work very hard on stimulating demand 
for our abundant and vital farm prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. President, it has become increas- 
ingly clear that continuation of cargo 
preference requirements on agricultur- 
al exports that benefit from some Fed- 
eral assistance or credit can only harm 
the prospects for increasing demand 
for American agricultural goods. In 
my home State of Indiana, almost 40 
percent of our acreage is devoted to 
production for the export markets. In 
order to protect and expand existing 
markets, we need to allow our produc- 
ers to be competitive with increasingly 
active and successful foreign produc- 
ers. It is only by removing the impedi- 
ments to a fully competitive position 
in foreign trade that we can kindle the 
kind of growth and price strength 
needed for a healthy farm economy. 

I had hoped by this time that we 
would have taken a small step toward 
removing the cargo preference re- 
quirement for exports assisted under 
the new and commercially oriented 
blended credit and export PIK pro- 
grams. Senators HELMs, BOSCHWITZ, 
and Boren have shown foresight and 
leadership in addressing this issue in 
S. 822. While awaiting final Senate 
action on S. 822, I wanted to urge sup- 
port for the cargo preference exemp- 
tion contained in this bill. 

I do not want to belabor this issue, 
because its merits seem relatively un- 
ambiguous to me. I would simply like 
to highlight a few of the more impor- 
tant reasons for pursuing quick action 
to relieve the burden posed by cargo 
preference requirements on the com- 
mercially oriented programs initiated 
by USDA. 

First, I believe that those of us in 
Congress, and in the entire Federal 
Government, often tend to confuse 
issues when it seems convenient or 
self-serving to do so. Cargo preference 
on agricultural exports under the 
blending credit and export PIK pro- 
grams offers a clear and compelling 
case against such confusion. 

What we are trying to do with these 
relatively new export promotion pro- 
grams is to stimulate sales of surplus 
U.S. commodities and develop or pro- 
tect export markets traditionally 
served by U.S. exporters. We are 
trying to accomplish these modest 
goals at a time of crisis in the farm 
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economy and, coincidentally, of severe 
Federal budget austerity. 

The proponents of cargo preference 
argue that the secondary goal of pro- 
tecting the U.S. merchant marine and 
promoting development of a U.S.-flag 
fleet with military cargo potential 
should also be included among the 
goals of these export stimulus pro- 
grams. 

This is all well and good as long as 
the diverse goals are compatible. Un- 
fortunately, they are not. The costs of 
cargo preference significantly impair 
the success of the export stimulus pro- 
gram. Some have even contended that 
the benefits of blended credit are more 
than offset by the cargo preference 
differential. It is abundantly clear, in 
any case, that the total quantity of 
grain and other commodities sold 
under these programs will be substan- 
tially reduced by the costs of cargo 
preference. 

Additionally, the benefits to the na- 
tional defense of the cargo preference 
requirement on sales of bulk commod- 
ities are limited at best. The evidence 
available to me indicates: 

One, that vessels carrying bulk agri- 
cultural commodities are of limited 
military use; 

Two, that preference programs do 
not promote construction of a U.S. 
fleet that is modern, well-equipped, 
and capable of serving as a military 
auxiliary. 

The larger question raised by these 
observations is simply: would it not be 
better to separate the conflicting pur- 
poses of the cargo preference and 
export stimulus programs. The admit- 
tedly scarce Federal dollar would be 
more efficiently spent to stimulate ex- 
ports of agricultural commodities if it 
were not siphoned off to pay the high 
cost of shipping them on U.S.-flag ves- 
sels. On the other hand, we would do 
much better in realizing the goal of 
military readiness if we were to be 
more direct in promoting or even sub- 
sidizing the types of vessels truly 
needed to move military cargo in real- 
life situations. This is not the proper 
time to address this issue in more 
depth, but I would strongly suggest 
that our goals for both agricultural 
and national defense would be better 
met by separating these two issues. 

I have an additional concern that is 
somewhat parochial, but altogether 
relevant. My concern about the impact 
of existing cargo preference laws on 
the agricultural community is concur- 
rently bound to my interest in the 
shipping activity, or relative lack 
thereof, throughout the Great Lakes. 
The fact that only one U.S.-flag opera- 
tor ships through in the Lakes greatly 
diminishes the efficiency benefits that 
the Lakes’ ports might seek to gain 
from cargo preference restrictions. 
The Lakes can only compete for half 
of the Public Law 480 cargo that is ex- 
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ported from the United States, in spite 
of the fact that a substantial majority 
of those shipments originate in the 
Lakes region and are likely to find 
their lowest landed cost of shipment 
through the Lakes. 

For example, in 1982, 56 percent of 
all the agricultural commodities trans- 
ported by the U.S.-flag fleet were 
shipped under Public Law 480 cargo 
preference requirements. The Mari- 
time Administration estimates that 
the total subsidy to the U.S. merchant 
marine for Public Law 480 shipments 
exceeded $150 million. Of that subsi- 
dy, USDA absorbed $97.7 million. A 
$150 million subsidy represents the 
value of roughly 900,000 metric tons of 
flour that are produced but not sold in 
the United States. 

In summary, the Midwest loses in 
two respects from the cargo prefer- 
ence requirements. First, the total 
amount of cargo shipped abroad under 
the food for peace program is reduced 
by almost 15 percent. Second, since 
U.S.-flag ships cannot for the most 
part operate in the Great Lakes, ship- 
ping costs are increased and local reve- 
nues to Great Lakes ports are lost. 

A final point I would like to empha- 
size is that the issue we are addressing 
today is not a frontal assault on the 
“maritime subsidy” as some would like 
us to believe. Rather it is a limited ini- 
tiative designed to make recent agri- 
cultural export stimulus programs 
more efficient. 

As many of my colleagues have al- 
ready pointed out in great detail, we 
must find effective ways of reviving 
the farm economy in this country. We 
have seen 3 years of falling farm 
income, which has had a tremendous 
impact on the entire economy. We 
cannot have a full and vigorous eco- 
nomic recovery unless the farm econo- 
my turns around, and this can only be 
fully realized when demand, both do- 
mestic and foreign, picks up. The Fed- 
eral Government and the American 
farmer simply cannot afford either to 
store or to set- aside“ its way to pros- 
perity. Production control without 
demand-stimulus programs can only 
be of short-term value. 

So, Mr. President, I urge all of my 
colleagues to support the Agriculture 
Committee in its effort to offer effi- 
cient and cost-effective programs to 
stimulate the demand side of the equa- 
tion. I need not remind my colleagues 
either of the cost of supply-manage- 
ment programs or of the aggressive 
subsidy programs by other countries 
which have undercut our traditional 
markets. The Boschwitz amendment is 
a modest attempt to move in the right 
direction, but both U.S. farmers and 
the U.S. economy would receive a big 
lift from this modest but effective 
measure. I urge prompt passage of the 
Boschwitz amendment to S. 822, or to 
other appropriate vehicles. 
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HIGH-TECH: LEAVING HOME 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, for the 
past week the Washington Post has 
run an indepth and thought-provoking 
series of articles entitled High-Tech: 
Leaving home.” These articles, written 
by Dan Morgan, examine the increas- 
ing pace of technology in the United 
States and in Japan, our chief techno- 
logical rival. 

The series raises many questions 
over the extent to which the United 
States should share, either directly or 
indirectly, technological innovations 
with Japan. It describes, for example, 
how the movement of technology by 
various means, such as through the 
formation of joint ventures with for- 
eign firms, the publication of techno- 
logical data—or even the theft of trade 
secrets through industrial espionage— 
can shift the delicate balance of eco- 
nomic power away from the United 
States. 

In examining these issues, the series 
asks whether past policies of both 
American Government and business 
have helped the technological capacity 
of foreign countries while hurting our 
own, and whether “America is des- 
tined to relive the economic decline of 
Great Britain, another nation with a 
proud history of invention and techno- 
logical innovation.” 

Recently, many bills which are 
aimed at improving America’s techno- 
logical expertise have been introduced 
in both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. These proposals seek 
to encourage industrial innovation so 
that we can compete more effectively 
in the world market. This series adds 
another perspective to the problems 
facing the United States as it adjusts 
to the information age and serves the 
important function of making the 
Government, business, and the public 
more aware of the value of advanced 
technology—whether it takes the form 
of computer chips, genetic seed breed- 
ing research, or robotics in heavy in- 
dustry—as a crucial asset to America’s 
economy and future. 

I submit the series of articles from 
the Washington Post for the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

{From the Washington Post, May 1, 1983] 
HIGH-TECH: LEAVING HomME—LOANED SCIENCE 
RETURNS AS COMPETITION 
(By Dan Morgan) 

In the 1950s and ‘60s, inventor George 
Devol took out several dozen patents for 
what he called his “programmed article 
handling device.“ He felt sure that Ameri- 
can industry would be revolutionized by his 
ideas. 

The patents were soon acquired by a 
struggling young company called Unima- 
tion, anxious to cash in on the new technol- 
ogy that seemed certain to sweep the coun- 
try. 

But U.S. companies showed little interest 
in Unimation's products, and in 1968 the 
company in desperation made a deal with 
Kawasaki Heavy Industries, allowing the 
Japanese firm to use its know-how. 
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Devol’s “programmed article handling 
device” is known today as a robot. And 
today, Japan leads the world in the manu- 
facture and use of industrial robots. 

Now, Kawasaki and other Japanese com- 
panies sell robots to America’s industrial 
giants, which are belatedly acknowledging 
the merit in Devol's ideas. Kawasaki robots, 
based on technology acquired from Unima- 
tion, will work on automobiles that will soon 
start rolling off Nissan Motors’ first U.S. as- 
sembly plant in Tennessee. 

“We're handing it to the Japanese on a 
platter,” said Devol, now 71. “I just can't 
understand America.” 

Stories such as that, repeated across a 
wide spectrum of U.S. industry, raise deeply 
troubling questions about the nation’s abili- 
ty to compete in the demanding business 
conditions of the Information Age. 

The United States developed the first 
computer-controlled robots, the transistor, 
the integrated circuit, the video cassette re- 
corder, the communications laser, fiber- 
optic cable, gene splicing and the software 
that enables computers to design, test and 
manufacture products. 

Yet good ideas percolating out of research 
laboratories and machine shops have not 
guaranteed the health of American indus- 
try. Japanese companies are ahead of or 
equal to the United States in several of the 
businesses that grew out of those innova- 
tions. 

Is something fundamentally wrong with 
U.S. management? Are foreigners “ripping 
off” precious American technology? Has the 
country sold its ideas without giving enough 
thought to the impact on its future industri- 
al competitiveness? Is America destined to 
relive the economic decline of Great Britain, 
another nation with a proud history of in- 
vention and technological innovation? Can 
an open, unplanned society that tolerates a 
high degree of economic confusion survive 
the challenge of societies operating on the 
principle of consensus and clear national ob- 
jectives? 

This series examines these questions in 
the light of the technology trade with 
Japan, America’s principal economic rival. 
The ever increasing pace of technological 
advances and the way both nations use the 
new discoveries play a controlling role in 
the rise of some industries and demise of 
others. 

Movement of technology from one coun- 
try to another, through sale of a patent, 
purloining of a trade secret, the visit of a 
student, publication of a technical paper, es- 
tablishment of a joint business venture or 
acquisition of a foreign company can influ- 
ence the balance of economic power be- 
tween countries in the 1980s as surely as the 
petroleum trade did in the 1970s. 

It can sound the death knell of an indus- 
try, and cost American jobs, as it has in 
parts of the steel industry hit by imports of 
Japanese and South Korean steel manufac- 
tured with the newest continuous-casting 
processes. 

For industrial countries, technology is a 
particularly precious asset, a trust for the 
future, that can help offset the competitive 
advantages that lower wages and less expen- 
sive social programs give some other na- 
tions. 

As the United States shifts slowly from a 
manufacturing to an “information” econo- 
my, emerging high-technology industries 
offer one hope for generating new wealth 
and new jobs requiring skills greater than 
those available in overseas labor forces. 
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While high-technology industries in them- 
selves will not generate enough jobs to solve 
the U.S. unemployment problems, applica- 
tion of a wide range of technologies to 
dozens of industries at least holds out the 
hope for a more productive, competitive and 
growing U.S. economy. 

Ironically, American technology has 
played an enormous role in the emergence 
of the Japan now challenging the United 
States for economic supremacy. 

Lacking natural resources and excess man- 
power, Japanese industry has prospered by 
a near-fanatical emphasis on maximum ex- 
ploitation of advanced technology. 

Between 1950 and 1980, Japanese compa- 
nies acquired almost all of the world’s avail- 
able advanced technology by signing at least 
30,000 licensing or technical agreements 
with western companies, mainly American. 
The price paid by Japan in royalties and 
fees has been about $10 billion, less than 
one-fifth of what is spent in the United 
States for research and developement in one 
year. 


EXPORTS PROVIDE INDUSTRIAL BASE 


U.S. licenses and advanced equipment 
have provided the base for numerous Japa- 
nese high-technology industries. 

One example: U.S. computer graphics sys- 
tems and electron-beam etching devices 
were used by Japan to produce 64,000-bit 
computer memory chips ahead of American 
chip makers. 

Another example: The Pentagon-backed 
sale of dozens of sophisticated U.S. aero- 
space technologies to Japan under a joint 
weapons-production program is helping to 
create an advanced Japanese aircraft indus- 
try. 

This massive transfer of technology, in 
the interest of strengthening a military ally, 
is upgrading the capability of Japan's ex- 
panding commercial aircraft industry to 
compete against Boeing and McDonnell 
Douglas by the year 2000. 

“Japan is doing to us what we did in 
Europe after World War II.“ said Jacob Ra- 
binow, consultant to the National Bureau of 
Standards and holder of 218 U.S. patents. 
“They are taking our science and making 
products out of it.” 

However, few who operate out of the 
“engine rooms“ of advanced industries 
think that it would be desirable, or even 
possible, for America to put a sudden lock 
on its trade secrets. 

“The horse is out of the barn,” an aero- 
space executive said. 

The web of transpacific business relation- 
ships that has grown over the years is much 
denser than most Americans probably real- 
ize. General Motors-Toyota, IBM-Matsu- 
shita, General Motors-Fanuc, General Elec- 
tric-C, Itoh. These are just a few of the hun- 
dreds of joint ventures, partnerships or 
technical tie-ups now in place. Untangling 
this web would be almost unthinkable now. 

Moreover, the United States no longer 
enjoys a technology monoploy in this rela- 
tionship. Japanese steel companies, for ex- 
ample, are selling U.S. companies their proc- 
esses for continuous casting and cold rolling, 
and Sumitomo Metals Industries is helping 
U.S. Steel build the first U.S. mill capable of 
turning out 48-inch, Arctic-grade pipe. 

JAPAN SEEKS BREAKTHROUGHS 


One of the most far-reaching comparisons 
of U.S. and Japanese technology, conducted 
last year by Japan's Society of Science, 
Technology and Economics, concluded that 
Japan was inferior to the United States in 
56 key technologies but superior in 51. The 
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survey examined 43 products in 37 industri- 
al fields and compared the degree of auto- 
mation, methods for testing product quality 
and design techniques. 

Between 1970 and 1979, the five largest 
Japanese computer chip companies filed for 
almost as many U.S. patents (1,200) as the 
five largest U.S. firms (1,500). 

If the United States is having trouble with 
Japanese competition when U.S. science and 
technology remain superior, some ask, what 
will the situation be later in the decade 
when Japan's concerted effort to create its 
own breakthroughs in the knowledge in- 
tensive” industries begins to bear fruit? 

Japan is not the world’s only technologi- 
cally advanced country. French aviation ex- 
pertise, British computer software, Swedish 
robotics and Soviet missilery are impressive. 
But Japan is emerging as the strongest chal- 
lenger in the 1980s. 

Tokyo’s Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry (MITI), the superagency that 
guided the successful export drive in auto- 
mobiles and consumer electronics in the 
1970s, has put together consortiums of Jap- 
anese companies and banks to develop com- 
puters that think like humans, intelligent“ 
robots, a supercomputer 1,000 times more 
powerful than anything sold by IBM, an 
electric car, fuel-efficient ceramic engines, 
carbon dioxide lasers and a new generation 
of computer software. 

Few U.S. industrialists underestimate the 
seriousness of this effort. 

Recent American visitors to Japan, for ex- 
ample have been impressed with efforts 
under way there to develop a new genera- 
tion of powerful computers, capable of func- 
tioning at very high speed and emulating 
some of the flexibility and creativity inher- 
ent in human thinking. 

“If these projects are successful, which 
appears likely, advanced economic and mili- 
tary research in the United States may 
become dependent on access to supercom- 
puters of [Japanese] manufacture,” con- 
cluded three computer scientists from Los 
Alamos National Laboratory in a report 
published in Science magazine last Decem- 
ber. . 

For Americans who grew up in a postwar 
world in which the United States seemed to 
hold a virtual monopoly on technological 
advances, those statistics often seem bewil- 
dering. The United States has 124 Nobel 
Prizes in physics, chemistry and medicine to 
Japan’s four, and American scientists are 
hard pressed to name a single Japanese in- 
novation that has truly changed the world. 

But Japan exports about $5 billion more 
in high-technology products to the United 
States than it imports. While the U.S. share 
of world trade in high-tech products and 
technical information declined from 31 per- 
cent in 1962 to 21 percent in 1979, the Japa- 
nese share rose from 5 percent to 14 per- 
cent. 

To some extent, the government reaction 
to this has focused on a need to formulate 
policies that would safeguard U.S. techno- 
logical advantages. James C. Abeggien and 
Thomas M. Hout of the Boston Consulting 
Group in Tokyo have called sale of civilian 
technology to Japan at bargain prices “a 
disaster" and “the biggest fire sale in histo- 
ry.“ 


“With the benefit of hindsight, it is now 
apparent that many U.S. firms overestimat- 
ed the permanence of their technological 
supremacy and underestimated the ‘boomer- 
ang effect’ of their technology licenses,” 
Washington trade attorney Carl J. Green 
said. 
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Companies explain their licensing of tech- 
nology to Japan by saying that Japan's pro- 
tectionist policies have often barred them 
from selling U.S.-made products there. 
Moreover, they suggest, royalties are often 
pure profit and help recoup past research 
costs. The $517,000 received by Unimation 
in royalty payments from Kawasaki in 1980 
amounted to half of the company’s net 
earnings. 

However, such royalty payments often 
seem small compared with the benefits to 
Japan. RCA, Industralists note ruefully, 
still is receiving royalties for licensing color- 
television processes to Japanese companies, 
which compete aggressively with RCA. 

At the same time that the issue of tech- 
nology safeguards is being raised, there is 
equal concern that the United States not 
overlook its own well-documented industrial 
shortcomings. 

“The problem in this country isn't innova- 
tion. We innovate like hell. The problem is 
that our developed industries don't adapt 
and adjust rapidly enough,” said Prof. Leslie 
Eric Cross, acting director of the materials 
research laboratory at Pennsylvania State 
University. 

In a report on Japan written in 1981, 
Washington consultants Harald B. Malm- 
gren and Jack Baranson criticized U.S. in- 
dustry for being too quick to move factories 
abroad to take advantage of low wage rates, 
“rather than redesigning and reengineering 
production techniques to meet Japanese 
competition.” 

Robert B. Reich, of the Kennedy School 
of Government at Harvard University, criti- 
cized government research policies subject 
to sudden changes in national security 
needs and prevailing policies.” 

Inventor Jacob Rabinow is critical of U.S. 
corporate managers, a breed that he said 
suffers from technological illiteracy.” 

They're bankers and lawyers. . . . They'd 
rather sell a company than straighten it 
out,” he said. 

For all the concern about the failures of 
U.S. business, U.S. policy-makers stress the 
need for a sense of perspective. Japan is 
not yet a technological giant,“ Undersecre- 
tary of Commerce Lionel H. Olmer said. 

The race between U.S. and Japanese 
robotics companies shows why it may be 
risky to jump to conclusions about the 
demise of U.S. industries. 


THE UNITED STATES AS UNDERDOG 


The United States is undoubtedly the un- 
derdog. Japan, with about 150 robotics com- 
panies, is on the verge of a major export 
push that will put new pressures on the 
United States. Although it now exports only 
about 5 percent of the robots it manufac- 
tures, Japan wants to increase that to 20 
percent by the mid-1980s. 

This strong Japanese position is in some 
respects a natural outgrowth of Japan’s ear- 
lier concerns about manpower shortages, 
rather than a farsighted commitment to 
technological advances. 

By 1972, these concerns had given rise to 
the Japan Industrial Robot Association 
(JIRA), formed with the backing of MITI. 
JIRA published papers, circulated technical 
information and raised the consciousness of 
Japanese businessmen about robots. 

In 1980, an MITI-sponsored consortium 
comprised of 24 robot manufacturers and 10 
insurance companies was set up to buy 
robots and lease them to Japanese manufac- 
turing companies on a trial basis. This was a 
major boon because plant managers no 
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longer bore all of the risk of introducing an 
untried and relatively expensive technology. 

By contrast, the U.S. automobile industry, 
the largest potential market for fledgling 
robot companies in the mid-1960s, faced no 
such problems. Fear of labor union opposi- 
tion, rather than potential manpower short- 
ages, was the auto makers’ dominant con- 
cern. General Motors, Ford and Chrysler 
were then in the position of having almost 
no serious competition that might have 
whetted their interest in radical productivi- 
ty gains. 

The major asset of U.S. robot companies 
in the new competitive situation is quintes- 
sentially American: superior technology. 

While Japan has excelled at the mechani- 
cal engineering required for mass produc- 
tion of high-quality robot arms, gears and 
sensors, U.S. companies maintain that they 
are ahead in the increasingly important 
field of producing software programs that 
“teach” robots to perform tasks. 

Automatix, a three-year-old company lo- 
cated in Billerica, Mass., amid one of the na- 
tion's fastest growing high-tech clusters a 
few miles from Rte. 128, is an example of a 
company gambling on technology to beat 
back the Japanese challenge. 

Tucked away in the Massachusetts woods, 
Automatix exudes the hustle and bustle 
typical of small start-up“ companies found- 
ed by entrepreneurs eager to ride the ex- 
pected boom in lasers, microwave communi- 
cations, microelectronics, home computers, 
robotics and other Information Age indus- 
tries. 

In a workshop where gangly robot arms 
hang limply, half a dozen young men stare 
intently into a tangle of wires protruding 
from the open back of a computer. A guide 
explains that the men are smart guys from 
MIT” who might be up all night trying to 
improve a program that guides the path of a 
robot arm along the line where two pieces of 
metal come together to be welded. 

In a nearby room, a visitor is invited to try 
his skill at “teaching” a robot. Using a 
hand-held controller to make the robot arm 
move up, down, sideways and forward, the 
visitor moves the device into position while 
a computer records the trajectory to within 
eight-thousandths of an inch and memo- 
rizes it for future use. 

Automatix started with excellent creden- 
tials and technical assets. 

Its chairman, Philip Villers, had proved 
his entrepreneurial abilities as cofounder of 
Computervision, an aggressive computer 
graphics firm that had experience in Japan 
in the 1970s. Vice President Victor Schein- 
man helped design the “Stanford Arm” 
while working at the Stanford Artificial In- 
telligence Laboratory. 

And Automatix had acquired a valuable 
piece of software from the Stanford Re- 
search Institute: algorithms used to give 
robots a primitive sense of signt, a step 
toward more versatile machines. 

Automatix’ major problem at the outset 
was lack of a robot for arc welding, the 
“niche” where Automatix wanted to make 
its mark. Its solution was to turn to a Japa- 
nese company, Hitachi. 

Hitachi had just the robot the new U.S. 
company wanted, while Automatix had 
something Hitachi needed: a foot inside the 
U.S. market. 

The deal struck by Automatix was to 
import Hitachi robots and outfit them with 
Automatix controls and software. As Vice 
President Michael J. Cronin said, it was a 
sort of devil’s pact with few illusions on 
either side. 
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The Japanese strategy was clear to 
Cronin. 

“Everybody [in the United States] would 
get to know the Hitachi robots and they 
would then come in and cut the price by a 
factor of two,” he said. They fully expect- 
ed to take the whole market away from us 
by the end of 1982. We knew we had a year 
or two before Hitachi steamrollered in here. 
It was a chess game.” 

Right on schedule, Cronin said, Hitachi 
began an export drive midway through last 
year, placing glossy advertisements in maga- 
zines and sending Hitachi salesmen to Auto- 
matix customers. But by then, Cronin said, 
Automatix was ready to spring a bear trap“ 
of its own. 

We couldn't produce cheaper robots than 
they could, but we could advance the state 
of the art and redefine the market,” he said. 
By late last year, Automatix was offering 
many new features in connection with the 
Hitachi robots it was selling. 

Most important, the Automatix robot 
could be taught“ quickly off line,“ mean- 
ing that small companies could program the 
robots for new tasks without shutting down 
production lines for hours. Building on the 
SRI algorithms, Automatix also offered a 
vision system! television cameras that are 
the working robot's eyes“ and allow it to 
make minor adjustments of its movements. 

Cronin believes the strategy has worked. 
Chevrolet is using this Autovision II system 
to inspect truck front ends as they come off 
assembly lines, and Seiko in Japan uses it to 
inspect digital watches. Automatix has sold 
about 60 arc-welding robots at about $75,000 
each to U.S. customers such as General 
Motors. He estimated that Hitachi has sold 
fewer than 10. 

In essence, Cronin said, Automatix is 
taking a leaf out of the Japanese book by 
obtaining a base technology! the Hitachi 
robot and running like hell with it.” 

Soon enough, he added, Automatix in- 
tends to attack Japan.” 

“I promised Hitachi I'd come back and try 
to sell em one of their own robots. We may 
not win over there, but we'll learn a lot. I'd 
rather get my bruises in Tokyo Bay than in 
Boston Harbor... ," he said. 

“We're gambling that robotics is still in an 
revolutionary stage that will lead to robots 
developing eyes, ears and maybe even 
brains. We're looking way ahead and invit- 
ing companies to move with us down the 
technology road 

“If we lose, it will be because we got fat 
and sloppy, because we worried about profit- 
to-equity ratios and mergers. . . . If we lose, 
it will be because we lost our stomach for 
battle.” 

(Contributing to this series were Tokyo 
bureau chief Tracy Dahlby, who conducted 
interviews in Japan, and Hobart Rowen, 
senior economics writer. Staff researcher 
Carin Pratt assisted with the reporting and 
research.) 
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INDUSTRIAL ROBOTS 


United 


Japa States 


Production in units 
Production in value (in millions of dollars) 
Installed operating units 


3,200 
180 
11,250 


1,269 
100 
4370 


Source: Paul Aron, “Robots Revisited: One Year Later.” 


— 


WHAT U.S. PIONEERS, OTHER NATIONS 
PERFECT 


When the U.S. Postal Service asked for 
bids several years ago on $500 million in op- 
tical character readers to sort mail, it re- 
ceived an enthusiastic response, from for- 
eign companies. 

Of six proposals, all came from overseas 
firms, including two from Nippon Electric 
and Toshiba of Japan. The companies of- 
fered the latest in high-technology postal 
equipment capable of reading the zip code 
on letters, checking it for accuracy and 
marking each envelope with a bar code for 
sorting and routing. 

There was a lack of interest“ on the part 
of U.S. companies which “just didn't have 
any machines that we wanted,” said Assist- 
ant Postmaster General James French. 

What was surprising was that much of the 
early work on optical character readers had 
been done in the United States. 

Such examples of foreign companies cap- 
italizing on technologies pioneered in the 
United States are far from rare: 

Although the transistor was invented at 
Bell Laboratories in 1947 by Nobel laureates 
William Shockley, John Bardeen and W. H. 
Brattain, Japan's Sony first sold transistor 
radios in this country in 1956. 

A U.S. company, Ampex, introduced the 
first videotape recorder, the Quad, in 1956. 
But Sony engineers, working feverishly to 
improve on early U.S. designs, preempted 
the American consumer market in videocas- 
sette recorders with the Betamax in 1975. 

RCA and Philips pioneered the technolo- 
gy for color television. But by 1969, Sony's 
Trinitron picture tube and Hitachi's solid- 
state color receiver had put the Japanese 
ahead. 

In 1969, RCA invented complementary 
metal oxide silicon (CMOS), a process for 
making microchips that use very little 
power. Some microelectronics specialists say 
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Japan is now even with or ahead of the 
United States in such technology. 

In the case of the foreign optical charac- 
ter reading equipment, the Postal Service 
resorted to Buy America“ tactics to make 
sure that U.S. companies got a piece of the 
new high-technology business. It agreed to 
buy the equipment, but only if it were made 
in the United States, and suggested that the 
foreigners acquire American “partners.” 

The contract was awarded to two U.S. 
companies, Burroughs and Pitney Bowes, 
which teamed with Nippon Electric and 
Italy’s Elsag to make the character readers. 
The other companies dropped out. 

“We went a little beyond ‘Buy America’. 
I suppose we did what Japan sometimes 
has done.“ French said. But we're part of 
this country, and its economic health and 
well-being are important to us.” 

Dax MORGAN 


PROLOG—TRAVELS OF A COMPUTER CODE 


The travels of Prolog, a computer lan- 
guage used in the esoteric field of artificial 
intelligence, suggest the speed with which 
ideas and new technologies are carried 
across international borders by the scientif- 
ic community. 

Prolog was born in the sunny Mediterra- 
nean city of Marseilles. It was moved to the 
colder climes of Scotland, carried across the 
Atlantic and settled for a while in Califor- 
nia. Today, it has found a warm welcome, 
and probably a permanent home, in Japan. 

The Prolog language was written in 1971 
by Alain Colmerauer, a French computer 
scientist at the artificial intelligence unit of 
the University of Marseilles. He is said to 
have been inspired about Prolog in part by 
Robert Kowalski, an American then work- 
ing at the University of Edinburgh. 


Kowalski had been looking into using new 


kinds of logic to program computers to per- 
form some of the complex interpretive tasks 
that human beings are capable of. The ideas 
meshed with the work of Colmerauer, who 
had been testing ways of having machines 
parse sentences, a first step in havng com- 
puters translate languages. 

In 1974, a Kowalski associate, David 
Warren, visited Colmerauer and took Prolog 
back to the University of Edinburgh. There 
he shared the concept with Harry Barrow, 
an American computer scientist. 

In 1977, Barrow brought Prolog to the 
United States, introducing the language to 
colleagues at the artificial intelligence 
center at Stanford Research Institute in 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

A year later, Prolog made a new convert in 
Japanese computer scientist Koichi Fur- 
ukawa, who was spending a year at SRI. 

“He played with Prolog at the end of his 
stay and like it.“ recalled Daniel Sagalowicz, 
the center’s assistant director. When Fur- 
ukawa returned to Japan’s Electro Techni- 
cal Laboratory, he explained it to his boss, 
Kazuhiro Fuchi. 

At ETL, Prolog created an immediate stir. 
While another language, LISP, has won 
wider acceptance in the United States, 
Prolog seemed to be the language that Japa- 
nese computer scientists had been seeking. 

When Fuchi was made technical director 
of Japan's prestigious Fifth Generation 
Computer project, which is leading Japa- 
nese efforts to equal or surpass the United 
States in high-speed and high-powered com- 
puters, he took Prolog with him. 

Dax MORGAN. 
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{From the Washington Post, May 2, 1983] 


HIGH-TECH: LEAVING Home—Batt inc To IN- 
NOVATE AND EMULATE: INTEL vs. NIPPON 
ELECTRIC 

(By Dan Morgan) 

Peering into a microscope at a greatly 
magnified computer chip one day last 
August, Peter Stoll of Intel Corp. saw some- 
thing startlingly familiar. In one of the tiny 
cells, two transistors were disconnected 
from the rest of the chip, and dangled use- 
lessly in their bed of silicon. 

Stoll. 33, a chip designer, recognized the 
defect as a small, last-minute repair job he 
had performed on Intel's 8086 microproces- 
sor several years earlier. It had worked, cor- 
recting the minor flaw in the chip’s logic, 
and the 8086 went on to become ephenome- 
nally successful as the brain“ in a wide 
range of business computers, robots and in- 
dustrial machinery. 

But what startled Stoll was that the chip 
under the microscope was not Intel's. It was 
a product of Nippon Electric Co. (NEC) of 
Tokyo. Stoll concluded that he was looking 
at a Japanese copy so perfect that it even 
repeated the small imperfection in the origi- 
nal chip. 

Intrigue of that kind in the $13 billion-a- 
year global market for computer chips has 
led to U.S. accusations of unfair Japanese 
practices, ranging from copying to protec- 
tionism. Critics of Japan say that its efforts 
to gain supremacy in computer chips, per- 
haps the single most important technology 
of the Information Age, are typical of the 
methods employed by Japan Inc.“ 

“We're at war, no doubt about it,” said a 
computer scientist from a large U.S. re- 
search laboratory. “If I had money in ‘Sili- 
con Valley,’ I'd get it out . It's just like 
any other war zone.” 

U.S. politicians are in a mood to strike 
back. 

Democratic Reps. Don Edwards and 
Norman Y. Mineta, from California’s so- 
called Silicon Valley area, have introduced a 
bill to give copyright protection to chip de- 
signs. They say the measure is needed to 
stop “private firms” from “flooding markets 
with copied designs that undersell the inno- 
vating firms.” 

But some trade specialists caution that 
there is a Japanese side to this story. For 
one thing, U.S. companies are holding their 
own in the competition. 

Japan, whose share of the U.S. chip 
market is well under 10 percent, has made 
inroads in some kinds of chips, such as 
memories, that store information. But the 
United States is dominant in microproces- 
sors, the “computers on a chip” that serve 
as brains for computers and controls in dish- 
washers, jet aircraft, missiles, industrial 
robots, telephone systems, traffic lights and 
hundred of other products. 

Many experts insist that Japan's progress 
is not attributable to copying. 

“The basis for the Japanese taking an 
ever larger share of the [chip] market is not 
transfer of American technology,” said a 
patent attorney for a large U.S. company. 
“It's Japanese management, equipment and 
a degree of cooperation between firms that’s 
prohibited in this country.” 

Even the issues in the Intel-Nippon Elec- 
tric dispute about alleged copying of the 
8086 microprocessor become fuzzier on 
closer inspection. Intel contended that NEC 
wrongfully copied the chip's microcode, the 
set of internal instructions laid out as a pat- 
tern of transistors on the chip's memory. 
Intel counsel Roger Borovoy said the micro- 
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code was copyrighted and could not be used 
without Intel's permission. 

Officials from NEC's U.S. sales company 
acknowledged that the microcode on their 
chip is identical to that on Intel's including 
the flaw engraved onto the original. 

“If you're not 100 percent identical, you're 
dead. If you take the fatal flaw out, it 
wouldn't be compatible. We have chosen to 
be as close to the original as possible, said 
NEC's David Millet, who is in charge of na- 
tionwide marketing of microprocessors. 

But NEC officials in Japan and the United 
States deny that the company did anything 
wrong, contending that they had a right to 
produce their own version of the chip under 
a 1976 agreement allowing both companies 
to use the other's patents. 

NEC officials in this country say the ques- 
tion of whether the microcode can be copy- 
righted has never been decided in court, and 
Intel agrees. And they say that NEC even 
sent Intel a 1979 announcement of the NEC 
version of the 8086. 

The story of the NEC-Intel dispute is rep- 
resentative of the suspicion, tension and, 
often, grudging admiration that character- 
ize the competition between the two coun- 
tries. It begins with the markedly different 
cultures and societies from which the two 
have emerged. 


THE ROOTS OF COMPETITION 


Compared with the 84-year-old NEC, Intel 
is an upstart company, an example of Amer- 
ican boldness and nerve that began with a 
few dozen employes in Santa Clara, Calif., 
in 1968 and grew into a business with 19,000 
employes worldwide. 

Intel's stock in trade has been innovation. 
Since it was founded, the company has 
spewed out firsts, including the first micro- 
processor in 1973. A founder, Robert Noyce, 
is one of the inventors of the integrated cir- 
cuit, which became a basic component of 
modern electronics. 

Intel is also a sort of corporate melting 
pot that, like the nation itself, has drawn its 
brain power from all over the world. Its cur- 
rent president came to America as a refugee 
from Hungary in 1957; a senior vice presi- 
dent was born in Hungary, and an Israeli, 
an Italian and a Japanese are credited with 
helping to develop several new Intel prod- 
ucts. 

NEC has succeeded in typical Japanese 
fashion: through dogged determination, ag- 
gressive marketing and initial reliance on 
U.S. technology, including that of Intel. 

From the outset, NEC had financial and 
structural advantages over Intel. While 
Intel makes more than 80 percent of its 
income from the sale of chips, NEC is a con- 
glomerate that produces computers, electri- 
cal equipment and other products. Chips ac- 
count for less than 20 percent of its reve- 
nue, so a temporary decline in that business 
can be offset by gains in other products. 

As a member of the influential Sumitomo 
industrial group, NEC could draw on the fi- 
nancial resources of the Sumitomo Bank 
and on the marketing connections of the 
Sumitomo trading company. But Intel has 
depended for its financing on the vagaries 
of the U.S. stock market and bank loans. 
For most of the last 10 years, Intel has had 
to borrow money at much higher interest 
rates than NEC. 

Until the early 1970s, NEC was no match 
for American chip makers. The U.S. com- 
puter chip industry was expanding rapidly, 
thanks in part to heavy government spend- 
ing on chips for the Apollo man-on-the- 
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moon space program and the Minuteman 
intercontinental ballistic missile. 

In 1973, computer scientists in Itel's labo- 
ratory scored a major breakthrough with in- 
vention of the first microprocessor. This 
was a watershed not only for Intel, but also 
in the history of the information industry. 

Until then, chips generally had performed 
only a single task, such as adding, subtract- 
ing, multiplying or dividing. Combining 
those tasks required wiring together several 
chips on a bulky board. But a single micro- 
processor chip could perform all those func- 
tions. This meant, for example, that one 
computing chip could run a pocket calcula- 
tor, shut off a microwave oven, analyze 
blood or control traffic signals. 

It was possible for general-purpose micro- 
processing chips to replace more expensive, 
customized ones previously needed by indus- 
try. As microprocessors became more so- 
phisticated, they increasingly began to do 
jobs that previously had required large, 
cumbersome computers. 

NEC claims to have developed an early mi- 
croprocessor on its own at about the same 
time as Intel. This chip, the uCom 4, could 
handle simple tasks such as operating a 
pocket calculator. But Japanese officials ac- 
knowledge that they have had trouble keep- 
ing up with U.S. advances in microproces- 
sors. To do so, Japanese companies have re- 
peatedly relied on U.S. patents and “reverse 
engineering.” 

Industry representatives make a distinc- 
tion between reverse engineering, a general- 
ly legitimate practice in which one compa- 
ny's designs are used as a model by another 
company’s engineers, and copying, in which 
imprints of circuitry are taken by using pho- 
tographic and lithographic techniques. 

In the late 1970s, for example, NEC pro- 
duced a version of Intel's 8080 microproces- 
sor, the first chip complex enough to handle 
word-processing programs. A new genera- 
tion of microprocessors was making possible 
the era of small, compact personal comput- 
ers, and Intel was again in the lead. 

Tomihiro Matsumara, NEC's senior vice 
president for research, acknowledged in an 
interview that NEC attempted to make and 
sell its own comparable chip, “but we did 
not succeed.“ So, he said, NEC engineers 
analyzed the 8080, then laid out their own 
“completely different“ version, using NEC 
manufacturing techniques. 

Roger Borovoy, Intel's general counsel 
until he left the company last month, said 
Intel had no objection because NEC had 
used the 8080 only as a model and not 
“copied” it. 

Japan, he acknowledged, was becoming an 
innovator in chips in its own right. Between 
1974 and 1977, the government had poured 
at least $300 million into a research consor- 
tium that included NEC and five other com- 
panies. “They had come a long way with 
their own development. They'd attained a 
status of their own,” Borovoy recalled. 

Evidence of NEC’s progress came in April. 
1976, when Intel and NEC signed an agree- 
ment that enabled each company to use the 
other's patents. In the next several years, 
Intel was to utilize several NEC patents for 
specialized types of chips. 

By the late 1970s, NEC, Hitachi, Fujitsu 
and Toshiba were grabbing significant 
shares of the world market in memory 
chips, devices that store information but do 
not perform the complex tasks of micro- 
processors. But these companies still had 
problems with the far more complex micro- 
processors. 

In 1978, a year before NEC completed its 
version of the 8080, Intel introduced a much 
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more advanced microprocessor, the 8086. It 
crammed 30,000 transistors onto a quarter- 
inch-square piece of silicon, producing as 
much computing power as some 1960s’ com- 
puters that filled rooms. The 8086 could 
handle not only word processing but also 
complex mathematics, and it and compara- 
ble microprocessors are being used in most 
sophisticated personal and business comput- 
ers, such as IMB’s popular personal model. 

NEC's representatives recognized that the 
8086 gave the United States a decisive edge 
in silicon brain power. In 1978 they ap- 
proached Intel about supplying technical 
aid to produce the 8086 in return for a per- 
centage of the money NEC would get from 
selling the 8086 in Japan. 

But this time, Intel turned NEC down. 
NEC, in the midst of a U.S. expansion pro- 
gram, was preparing to enter the interna- 
tional chip market in a big way. It had just 
purchased a California computer memory 
company called Electronic Arrays and was 
planning a second California facility for 
making memories and logic circuits. 

“We weren't anxious to help our competi- 
tor.“ an Intel official said. 

Instead, Intel made a deal with NEC's 
Japanese rival, Fujitsu. Thwarted, NEC de- 
cided to go ahead with a version of the 8086 
without special help from Intel. 

NEC's Matsumara acknowledged that the 
resulting chip is “interchangeable” with the 
Intel version, but he strongly denies that it 
was copied.“ Similarly, Robert Hinckley, 
an attorney for NEC in San Francisco, con- 
tends that NEC had a right to reverse-engi- 
neer the chip because of the patent cross-li- 
censing agreement of April, 1976. 

NEC officials said it was no secret that 
they would produce the 8086. Electronic 
News reported it and, NEC officials said, 
they sent a copy of their announcement to 
Intel and received no protests. 

NEC, however, had several problems. 

For one thing, the Japanese company ap- 
parently had difficulties reproducing a ver- 
sion of the Intel device without American 
help. It was not until 1980, two years after 
Intel's 8086 appeared, that NEC's compara- 
ble chip was sold in the United States. 

There was also the problem of Intel's 
copyright on the chip's microcode, a sort of 
brain within a brain. It is the part of the mi- 
croprocessor that takes electronic com- 
mands from a keyboard and tells the rest of 
the chip’s parts what to do with the com- 
mands and in what sequence. 

Like a video-game cartridge, the micro- 
code is a computer program that has been 
written by a programmer and then is built 
into the chip. In a Pac Man videogame, the 
microcode tells the Pac Man what to do. In 
a microprocessor, the microcode tells a com- 
puter what to do. Although the microcode 
appears in the 8086 as hardware—a pattern 
of 10,752 tiny transistors—Intel maintains 
that it is not a mere piece of electrical cir- 
cuitry but is intellectual property“ covered 
by copyright law. 

Copyrighting the microcode had seemed 
to Borovoy a way to protect the company’s 
intellectual effort from infringement. Boro- 
voy said his “knees wouldn't shake“ at 
bringing a lawsuit against a company that 
copied Intel's microcode. 

But Hinckley, NEC's San Francisco attor- 
ney, said no cases have been adjudicated es- 
tablishing any company’s copyright claim 
on such material. 

“Copyright is designed to protect works of 
authorship—artistic works—and we don't 
think microcode qualifies,” he maintained. 

Whatever the merits of their respective 
cases, NEC and Intel reached a settlement 
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on the 8086 in March after several months 
of negotiations and without litigation. Boro- 
voy, who said he could not discuss details of 
the settlement, said the agreement would 
save hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
court costs. 


THE BATTLE FOR MARKET SHARE 


But the dispute over the 8086 is seen at 
Intel as only one chapter in what will un- 
doubtedly be a continuing battle. 

“The Japanese see themselves locked in a 
warlike struggle, determined singlemindedly 
to reach their objectives by any means, re- 
gardless of the impact on the U.S. It’s 
going to be a very, very bloody battle out 
there,” Intel's Noyce said. 

He argued that Japanese tactics have 
denied American companies the fruits of 
their innovation, profits that enable them 
to pour money into creating new technical 
breakthroughs needed to maintain the U.S. 
lead. 

U.S. studies have accumulated a mass of 
evidence buttressing Noyce’s contention 
that the Japanese government has shielded 
local chip companies from U.S. competition 
while they prepared for an onslaught on 
traditional U.S. markets. U.S. companies 
have never been able to capture more than 
20 percent of the Japanese chip market 
even when their technological lead was 
overwhelming. 

Before 1978, only Texas Instruments was 
permitted to establish a wholly owned man- 
ufacturing subsidiary in Japan, and even TI 
had to share some of its patents with Japa- 
nese companies to secure that concession. 

Few deny that the Japanese challenge is 
serious. Japan is running a $250 million 
trade surplus with the United States in 
chips. And NEC and Hitachi ranked just 
behind Motorola and Texas Instruments as 
world leaders in sales last year. 

A detailed study issued in February, 1982, 
by the congressional Joint Economic Com- 
mittee warned that the main casualties of 
the relentless Japanese export drive could 
be small, innovative Silicon Valley compa- 
nies. With them out of the running, it 
warned, Japan would be in a position to beat 
the United States in innovation. 

Some industrial experts say the United 
States should keep its sense of perspective 
as it responds to Japan’s challenge. 

Robert B. Reich of the Kennedy School of 
Government at Harvard University said Jap- 
anese chip companies made headway after 
1975 primarily because they plunged ahead 
while U.S. companies, hard hit by the reces- 
sion, stood still.“ 

U.S. companies have recently regained 
some of their lost share of the world market 
in memory chips and still have an impres- 
sive lead in microprocessors. In typical U.S. 
fashion, Intel is on the verge of marketing 
an even more advanced microprocessor, the 
80386, which the company claims will be far 
ahead of anything produced in Japan. 

Intel has also announced that it will soon 
sell the first magnetic, bubble-type memory 
capable of storing 4 million bits of informa- 
tion, the equivalent of 240 typewritten 
pages. 

“Despite trade barriers and protection and 
copying, we're still winning, although that’s 
no guarantee for the future,” said Bob 
Derby, who ran Intel's marketing operations 
in Japan. 

That, free traders say, should be a warn- 
ing to those in Congress who want to wield 
the big stick of government retaliation in 
the computer chip battles with Japan. 
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(Contributing to this series were Tokyo 
bureau chief Tracy Dahlby, who conducted 
interviews in Japan, and Hobart Rowen, 
senior economics writer. Staff researcher 
Carin Pratt assisted with the reporting and 
research.) 


CHIPS: A GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


Silicon: the hard, gray, lightweight mate- 
rial from which chips are made. Wafers of 
silicon are doped“ with impurities in select- 
ed places to change electrical properties and 
affect the path of the current. Lithography 
is used to imprint tiny wires, or circuits, on 
a chip's silicon layers. 

Transistor: an electrical switch in a chip 
that can be turned on and off in a con- 
trolled way to store or process data. 

Integrated circuit: a combination of tran- 
sistors. The latest generation contains as 
many as 100,000. 

Memory: a chip that stores information. 

Microprocessor: a chip that performs 
some of the same tasks as a computer; the 
“brain,” or control in hundreds of pieces of 
equipment, from car engines to computers. 

Microcode: a software program that is the 
permanent set of instructions on a micro- 
processor chip. 

Bit: A single on“ or off“ signal, a single 
piece of electronic code. It takes several bits 
together to represent one letter, punctua- 
tion mark or numeral. 


{From the Washington Post, May 3, 1983] 


HIGH-TECH LEAVING HOME—IN LASER 
ADVANCES, AN ORIENT EXPRESS 


(By Dan Morgan) 


In 1970, a team of scientists at Bell Lab- 
oratories successfully tested a tiny laser the 
size of a grain of sand that made possible a 
new era of optical“ communications. 

Although the device was primitive by 
today's standards, it was the predecessor of 
lasers that can be turned on and off tens of 
millions of times a second to transmit tele- 
phone conversations, messages and other in- 
formation in the form of light waves pulsing 
through extremely pure glass fiber cable. 

“It was the first time I ever saw cham- 
pagne brought into Bell Laboratories,” re- 
called Bell physicist Morton Panish, one of 
two scientists credited with the invention. 

Now, 13 years later, the U.S. companies 
that make lasers have less to celebrate. 

When Bell Telephone began looking 
around in 1980 for lasers to go with the first 
light-wave cable under the Atlantic Ocean, 
to be installed later in this decade, it turned 
to Hitachi of Japan. 

“Hitachi appeared to have potentially the 
most reliable laser in the world.“ Jack Si- 
press, director of Bell's undersea systems 
laboratory, said. We have had no reason to 
doubt the wisdom of that.“ 

The story of how a Japanese company got 
a beat on the Bell System's manufacturing 
subsidiary, Western Electric, and on RCA, 
Exxon, Hewlett-Packard and Xerox—all of 
which had access to Bell's patents and were 
working on lasers in the 1970s—raises ques- 
tions about U.S. industry's ability to take 
advantage of technologies being developed 
in its own back yard. 

“The United States is an underdeveloped 
country when it comes to getting useful, 
proven technologies transferred to business 
and industry.“ said John A. Alic, who has 
specialized in studying U.S. industrial policy 
at Congress’ Office of Technology Assess- 
ment, 

The reasons for this vary from industry to 
industry. Computerchip companies slowed 
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product development in the mid-1970s due 
to sliding demand during recession, and 
some of the country's innovative genetic en- 
gineering companies are having trouble rais- 
ing capital. But a more general problem ap- 
pears to be the shortsightedness of large, es- 
tablished U.S. companies. 

“The fact is the U.S. has tire marks all 
over its back when it comes to getting the 
products out,“ a Bell scientist said. When 
you come right down to it, nobody sat down 
as early as [Hitachi] did and said, ‘We're 
going to do this. 

Japanese officials said there is nothing 
magical about their success. 

“American industry has the frontier 
spirit, and big Japanese enterprises don't, so 
we think we should guide {Japanese firms] 
to develop the technology,” said a repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITI) in Tokyo. 

In the early 1970s, MITI joined Japan's 
public phone company, Nippon Telephone 
and Telegraph, and several private compa- 
nies to begin experimental research on 
fibers, lasers, video cameras and other opti- 
cal devices. Most of the money was supplied 
by private industry, with an eye to winning 
at least half of a worldwide market in opti- 
cal communications equipment projected at 
$8 billion by 1990. 

The effort was aided by Japanese scien- 
tists strategically placed in U.S. research 
laboratories where work on lasers and opti- 
cal fibers was proceeding and by U.S. pat- 
ents and processes for which Japan has paid 
little. 

The economic stakes in the optical com- 
munications race are staggering in size, al- 
though other high-technology communica- 
tions systems such as microwave and satel- 
lite also hold promise. 

But microwave use congests air-wave fre- 
quencies and telephone communications by 
satellite can suffer from distortion because 
of the distances involved. 

These restrictions do not apply to optical 
communications. Thus, the world is on the 
verge of a major change that will continue 
well past the year 2000 as optical systems 
carry increasingly larger amounts of infor- 
mation over smaller, cheaper lines than the 
current electromechanical systems. The 
first such line has just been installed be- 
tween Washington and New York. 

A half-inch-thick glass fiber cable can 
carry 46,368 simultaneous conversations, 
the same amount as a four-inch copper co- 
axial cable. Installation of optical cables 
should be considerably easier in over- 
crowded urban systems. 

In addition to long-distance communica- 
tions, lasers and optical recorders capable of 
storing tens of millions of bits of informa- 
tion will become standard in offices, com- 
puters, video-disc equipment and broadcast- 
ing. 


BELL LABS, SOVIET INSTITUTE PIONEER LASERS 


Optical communications also will be useful 
to the military services because there are no 
effective methods of intercepting signals 
transmitted as light waves. 

In a light-wave system, a voice is convert- 
ed into an electrical impulse, as it is in a 
standard telephone system. This signal is 
scanned by a digital encoder at a central 
office and converted into a stream of ons“ 
and “offs.” 

The laser light source is then activated 
and transmits ons“ as a pulse of light and 
“offs” as the absence of one. Booster sta- 
tions amplify the light signal every few 
miles. 
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Undisputed pioneers in developing laser- 
light sources for such systems were Bell 
Laboratories and the Ioffe Institute in Len- 
ingrad. But until 1970, researchers were 
plagued by several problems. 

In one, lasers became overheated as beam- 
generating current passed through them 
and could only function continuously in 
super-cold liquid nitrogen, which made 
them unsuitable for commercial telephone 
systems. In another, the intense light could 
not be confined and tended to leak. 

Bell's solution brought together the 
worlds of telecommunications and micro- 
electronics. It involved using gallium alumi- 
num arsenide to make a laser similar to a 
computer chip. This laser required very 
little power and could run at room tempera- 
ture without overheating. 

Details of the experiment were published 
in mid-1970 in the Applied Physics Letter of 
the American Physical Society. Bell officials 
recalled that the article, by Bell tradition, 
revealed somewhat more than other compa- 
nies tend to publish about their technical 
achievements. 

Because of its position as research arm of 
American Telephone & Telegraph (AT&T), 
a government-approved monopoly, Bell in 
1956 signed a consent decree agreeing to 
make its patents available to other compa- 
nies. Partly because of that agreement, 
openness became something of a tradition 
at Bell Laboratories. 

The publication, which appeared at 
almost the same time that Soviet physicist 
Zhores Alferov of the Ioffe Institute was 
publishing his results, triggered widespread 
interest in the future of lasers as a commu- 
nications medium. It also tied in with ef- 
forts under way at Bell and Corning Glass 
Works to develop a process for making glass 
fibers to carry the laser light signals. 

“Once we and the Soviets had published, 
everybody filed in to do research,” inventor 
Morton Panish recalled. 

In retrospect, however, representatives of 
Bell and other companies acknowledged 
that the record of American companies in 
following up on this breakthrough was less 
than scintillating. 


IN LASER ADVANCES, AN ORIENT EXPRESS 


One U.S. company that saw early commer- 
cial promise in the new technolgy was Hew- 
lett-Packard. In the mid-1970's it hired sev- 
eral people from Bell Laboratory's laser di- 
vision and put them to work with a labor- 
tory staff at Palo Alto, Calif. 

One of them, C. J. Hwang, has mixed 
memories of the Hewlett-Packard work. The 
company, he said, developed a whole laser 
program from scratch. But when the time 
came to go into production, they went back 
and forth and finally decided not to make 
the product because they couldn't generate 
positive cash flow within a year.” 

Hwang left soon after that to start his 
own company, General Optronics, which 
sells lasers to International Telephone & 
Telegraph (ITT), General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp. (GTE), Siemens in West 
Germany and SAT in France. General Op- 
tronics lasers are being used in France's 
Biarritz project, which involves use of fiber- 
optics communications to transmit televi- 
sion, telephone and picture-phone services 
to 1,500 houses. 

Hewlett-Packard spokesman Robert 
Bouzon said holding off production was a 
“market decision.” At the time, he said, it 
did not appear that there would be a profit- 
able market for the lasers until 1985 to 
1987. 
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“Why produce a product without a 
market? If you can get the state-of-the-art 
product from Japan, you get it,“ he said. 
Hewlett-Packard, he said, is continuing re- 
search on laser products. 

To some, Hewlett-Packard's hesitation is 
reminiscent of developments in the U.S. 
consumer electronics industry in the 1960s 
and 1970s. An analysis of that period by 
William J. Abenathy and Richard S. Ros- 
enbloom of the Harvard University Business 
School concluded that U.S. and Japanese 
managements took a very different ap- 
proach to marketing, which had much to do 
with the final, disappointing outcome for 
the United States. 

“American managers tend to rely on 
market research and ‘objective’ analysis to 
identify latent market opportunities, where- 
as [Japanese] firms like Sony took risks on 
novel products and set out to develop the 
market.“ they wrote. 

In 1977, Exxon attempted an 
foray into the laser world. 

Through its venture capital arm, Exxon 
Enterprises, it bought a small Elmsford, 
N.Y., firm called Optical Information Sys- 
tems (OIS) and began attracting a wide 
range of talent. Physicists were hired from 
Bell and RCA, and even a Soviet emigre 
physicist joined the project. 

But within 24 months, Exxon was trying 
to sell the company, and many of the top 
scientists drawn to it were drifting away. 

Exxon Enterprises spokesman Darcie 
Bundy said that although OIS was promis- 
ing Exxon Enterprises was “sharpening its 
focus on certain other major companies, and 
OIS did not have the degree of necessary in- 
terdependency” with those companies. 

Bundy did not say, however, why reaching 
that conclusion took Exxon almost two 
years, during which a substantial research 
effort had been launched. 

Critics of Exxon's role have said privately 
that such in-and-out plunges by industrial 
giants is a waste of resources that hardly 
strengthens American economic competi- 
tiveness. 

In December, 1981, Exxon finally found a 
buyer for its unwanted acquisition: the U.S. 
subsidiary of Japan’s Mitsubishi Chemical 
Corp., which took a very different view of 
OIS's potential. 

According to James M. Campanozzi, the 
reconstituted OIS’s vice president for mar- 
keting, the Japanese company believes that 
lasers will have widely varied applications in 
office information systems, recording and 
broadcasting, as well as communications. 

While Exxon had stressed research, he 
said, Mitsubishi takes a more commercial 
view. We want to move into the systems 
area ... into product lines for video, voice 
and data communication.” 

At RCA, early work on lasers focused on 
military rather than commercial applica- 
tions. RCA’s scientists were busy developing 
lasers that could pick out military targets 
and function as fuses in missiles. 

Such work has given RCA a potential 
niche in President Reagan’s planned new 
“Star Wars” system of electronic and lasser 
anti-ballistic missile shields. 

This emphasis is defended by Michael Et- 
tenberg, head of RCA's optoelectronic de- 
vices and systems. “Military contracts kept 
us alive,” he said. There was not a signifi- 
cant commercial market for 15 years, and 
most business until the last couple of years 
was military in nature.” 

Asked why the Japanese had not been 
hindered by the same lack of a commercial 
market, Ettenberg put part of the blame on 
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the U.S. recession in the late 1970s, and 
added: “The U.S. doesn't invest in the 
future as much as the Japanese.” 

RCA’s history at least raises questions 
about the heavy military emphasis in much 
U.S. research and development. Robert 
Reich of Harvard University’s Kennedy 
School of Government acknowledges that 
the Pentagon has stimulated research ac- 
tivities but “not always in the direction of 
commercial success.” 

U.S. experts also acknowledge that U.S. 
companies had reason to be skittish. For 
one thing, producing lasers proved to be ex- 
tremely complex and costly. Even today, 
one of the tiny light sources costs $2,000 or 
more. 

Also, rapid advances in processes for pro- 
ducing pure glass fiber cables to transmit 
the laser light kept changing requirements 
for the lasers late in the 1970s. While lasers 
producing light-wave lengths of 0.8 microns 
were in favor in the early stages of fiber-op- 
tical cable development, wave lengths of 1.3 
microns appeared to work better with the 
purer fibers developed in the late 1970s. A 
micron is 1 millionth of a meter in length. 

Yet those obstacles did not keep Hitachi, 
again with help from Japanese scientists 
who had worked at Bell, from having a 1.3- 
micron laser ready by 1980. 

Within a year after the initial Bell paper 
was published, according to Bell physicist 
Panish, the Japanese were reproducing our 
results and in several years were doing their 
own research.” 

One asset was the network of Japanese 
scientists with first-hand experience in the 
U.S. research effort. Izuo Hayashi, who 
heads a government-industry effort in opti- 
cal communications in Japan, was working 
at Bell when the first successful laser was 
assembled in 1970 and is credited, along 
with Panish, as one of its co-inventors. 

One of Hayashi’s mentors in Japan was 
another Bell alumnus, Michiyuki Uenohara, 
now a managing director of Nippon Electric. 
The roster of light-wave specialists at Japa- 
nese companies is studded with scientists 
who studied or worked at U.S. research fa- 
cilities. 

However, a Hitachi official, who asked not 
to be identified, credited the company’s suc- 
cess primarily to the free flow of informa- 
tion“ among the 2,000 engineers at the 
firm's research laboratory on the outskirts 
of Tokyo. 

“Anyone who wants to consult colleagues 
or form a discussion group on a new idea 
can immediately pinpoint people and ex- 
change information. This contrasts with the 
United States where engineers tend to feel 
technologies they've developed are their 
own personal property and are likely to 
keep [blueprints] locked away ... he 
said. 

HITACHI GETS CREDIT FOR LASER INITIATIVE 

“At Hitachi, these things are not the 
assets of each individual or each team but of 
the whole company. ... The researchers 
who were working on this [communications 
laser) field felt keenly that the product was 
something that had to be developed,” he 
said. 

Laser experts give Hitachi full credit for 
initiative. 

“The Japanese have taken the open tech- 
nology from the United States and have 
done a rapid, government-funded develop- 
ment to the point where they are in produc- 
tion and we are having a hell of a time keep- 
ing up.“ said Kenneth Nill, vice president of 
Lasertron, a small Massachusetts laser com- 
pany founded in 1981 by three scientists 
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from Lincoln Laboratories. They are fine- 
tuning, producing faster and more reliable 
stuff.” 

In the United States there is always a 
missing connection between the laboratory 
and production,” General Optronics Presi- 
dent Hwang said. It's basically an organiza- 
tional problem, not that we can't compete 
with the Japanese.” 

Bell officials respond that the United 
States is still far from being out of the laser 
race. Western Electric produces the 0.8- 
micron lasers used in the first light-wave 
telephone link between Washington and 
New York City and it is gearing up to turn 
out 1.3-micron devices at a plant in Reading, 
Pa. 

Several weeks ago, Bell also announced 
the successful test of a “secret weapon“ in 
the communications laser battle. Called a 
“cleved coupled cavity (C-cubed) laser,” it 
has transmitted 420 million bits of informa- 
tion over an 80-mile-long fiber-optic line 
without error. 

“It's an extremely significant develop- 
ment,” Bell patent attorney George Indig 
said. “We may have made the break- 
through. It appears to be the most practical 
way to transmit light waves error-free.” 

The C-cubed“ machine is a pair of tiny 
lasers that operate in tandem on a chip to 
emit a light wave on a single frequency. The 
advantage of the single frequency is that re- 
ceivers do not have to unscramble various 
lightwave signals emitted by different parts 
of the light spectrum, as they do in the case 
of light from other existing lasers. 

“We're very excited,” Indig said. 

However, Bell officials note that the de- 
velopment essentially is a conceptual one 
that others can follow. The manufacturing 
technology is not radically different from 
the one in which Hitachi now seems to lead. 

“It doesn't mean that the Japanese won't 
exploit this idea and turn out these lasers 
before we do.“ Indig said. 

(Staff writers Tracy Dahlby in Tokyo and 
Hobart Rowen in Washington conducted 
interviews for this series. Staff researcher 
Carin Pratt contributed to the report.) 


THE GLASS Makers’ STANDOFF 


Turning glass into gold is a trick that Cor- 
ning Glass Works has been performing for 
131 years, but now there is another group of 
corporate alchemists on the block by the 
name of Furukawa, Sumitomo and Fuji- 
kura. 

Those three companies are determined to 
gain a major share of the biggest new glass 
market since the invention of the light bulb: 
superpure Fiberglas communications cable, 
annual sales of which are projected to reach 
billions of dollars by 1990. 

This has given rise to a battle of tactics 
pitting Corning against its Japanese rivals. 
Technology is at the root of the conflict. 

Although Corning developed the first 
process for making the ultrapure glass fiber 
needed to transmit laser light waves, it has 
been thwarted in efforts to sell the fiber to 
Japan. At the same time, Corning has re- 
fused to license them to use Corning's pat- 
ents to make fiber for sale here and has 
made known that any company selling fiber 
in this country must obtain a license or face 
a patent infringement suit. 

The Corning process, called chemical 
vapor deposition (CVD), was invented in 
1970. Heated gases were put into a chemical 
reaction with a revolving cylinder of quartz. 
This produced sooty deposits that were 
heated and drawn out from an extruder like 
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strands of warm taffy. The hair-thin 
strands of glass then were coated, cooled 
and wound on reels, 

In 1974, Bell Laboratories announced a 
modified version of the Corning process. 
There's no question that Bell publishing 
the details helped everybody all over the 
world,” a Corning executive was to say later. 
While Corning was carefully guarding its in- 
vention, Bell licensed its patents widely. 

This appears to have undercut Corning's 
efforts to preserve its technical lead. Fu- 
rukawa and Fujikura, which are among the 
companies that have broad patent licenses 
from Bell, soon began using the Bell proc- 
ess. Bell officials estimate that half of the 
fiber being produced in Japan is made with 
it. 

Meanwhile, Corning's efforts to sell its 
own glass fiber in Japan were thwarted. 

When Corning attempted in the mid-1970s 
to sell its fiber to Nippon Telephone and 
Telegraph, Japan's public phone company, 
NTT advised Corning that it purchased 
communications equipment only from Japa- 
nese firms. NTT also refused to buy from a 
Japanese-American joint venture proposed 
by Corning. 

Finally, in December, 1977, Corning li- 
censed Furukawa to use its patents but only 
to make fiber for sale in Japan. 

By this time, however, Sumitomo was 
ready with a process of its own. This devel- 
opment, industry sources said, was aimed at 
“getting Japan out from under the Corning 
patents.“ 

Sumitomo was subsequently granted a 
U.S. patent for its invention, and Corning 
patent specialists acknowleged that it uses 
different manufacturing procedures than 
does Corning. However, Corning officials 
maintained that the Sumitomo process 
relies on knowhow developed by Corning in 
the 1970s in that it also uses the same mate- 
rials and lays down a sooty deposit on the 
outside of a quartz rod. 

Corning recently filed suit against Canada 
Wire and Cable, which bought fiber from 
Sumitomo, claiming that the imported fiber 
infringed on Corning's patents. 

Japanese companies are also fighting Cor- 
ning at home. 

Corning's license agreements in Japan call 
for Japanese companies that use the inven- 
tion to pay royalties to Corning. But one 
Corning official said, I'm not aware of any 
royalties being paid.“ Although one Japa- 
nese patent has been issued to Corning, Jap- 
anese companies are challenging Corning’s 
applications for several other patents. 

Bell has had problems, too. Seven Japa- 
nese companies, including Furukawa and 
Fujikura, are opposing Bell's 8-year-old ap- 
plication for a Japanese patent. 

In 1981, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph was jolted when four of seven bids to 
install optical-transmission systems between 
New York City and Cambridge, Mass., came 
from Japanese companies. The low bidder 
was Fujitsu, but it was rejected in favor of 
Western Electric, the manufacturing arm of 
the Bell System and an AT&T subsidiary. 

Corning executives plainly are in a mood 
to fight for what they view as their rightful 
share of a potentially huge worldwide 
market. 

“The Japanese will target and protect 
until they no longer need to,“ Corning 
chairman James R. Houghton said. “Once 
they've driven out the competitors, they 
raise prices like everybody else. But we're 
fighting them on the patents. We're going 
to go down the cost curve with them and 
come out on top. Dan Morgan 
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[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1983] 


HIGH-TECH: LEAVING Home—Is IT SHARING 
Know-How or SELLING THE STORE? 


(By Dan Morgan) 


Some of the U.S. aircraft industry's most 
precious technologies are processes for 
using a new generation of strong, light- 
weight plastics to replace metal in airplane 
bodies. 

But in 1980, the Defense Department 
turned aside Air Force concerns and decided 
to let Mitsubishi Heavy Industries learn 
some of the secrets for using materials in 
the speed brakes of F15 fighter-bombers 
being built by Mitsubishi in Japan. 

The Navy and Air Force also have argued 
that computer software for the AIM9L Side- 
winder missile carried by the F15 is too sen- 
sitive to share even with allies, because of 
the impact on U.S. security if Soviet spies 
obtained it. 

But Defense authorized Raytheon to 
transfer AIM9L production data to Mitsubi- 
shi and a German-led consortium in Europe. 

In the mid-1970s, NASA spent tens of mil- 
lions of dollars developing the Quiet Short 
Haul Research Aircraft, an experimental 
plane that cycled its jet exhaust back across 
its wings for extra lift. 

According to the White House Office of 
Science and Technology Policy, Japanese 
companies acquired NASA's public papers 
on the plane, including a Boeing report that 
was to be restricted to U.S. agencies. They 
used the papers to produce their own exper- 
imental, short-take-off plane. 

Those incidents, all of which have en- 
hanced the technical capability of an al- 
ready expanding Japanese aircraft industry, 
are at the heart of a spreading controversy 
in Washington about whether the United 
States has given away information vital to 
its security and commercial competitiveness. 

Under fire are liberal policies on sharing 
technology, during the Carter administra- 
tion, which justified them by citing a need 
to help Japan attain its defense commit- 
ments. 

In a study published in March 1982, the 
General Accounting Office said that the 
Carter administration’s agreement of June 
20, 1978, to allow Japan to build 100 U.S.-de- 
signed Fl5s for its Air Self Defense Force 
“supported Japan's strategy to develop a 
world-class aircraft industry.” 

A preliminary draft of a report by the 
president's Cabinet Council on Commerce 
and Trade contended that Imilitaryl co- 
production has had an adverse commercial 
effect for the United States in a number of 
cases.“ 

One U.S. official put it far more bluntly: 

We've been using the crown jewels of 
technology to get a country, Japan, to 
defend itself even though that should be in 
its interest, and in the process we've under- 
mined our own industrial base and taken 
work away from our own defense contrac- 
tors. We've taken the view that turning the 
spigot of technology on to accommodate our 
allies was a price worth paying. It's been a 
dangerous and irrational policy.” 

GENEROSITY BEGETS COMPETITION 

Japanese government officials and busi- 
nessmen readily acknowledge using U.S. 
military co-production deals to help thrust 
Japan into the big leagues of the global 
commercial-aircraft industry, which has 
“significant technical influence on other in- 
dustries,” as one Japanese government 
report noted. 

In the F15 case, the Air Self Defense 
Force is paying civilian defense contractors 
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$1.8 billion more to acquire manufacturing 
processes and components needed to build 
100 of the planes than it would have cost 
the Japenese military to buy them “off the 
shelf” in the United States. 

Conflicting presures and views inside and 
outside the U.S. government are propelled 
by concerns beyond the monetary costs of a 
weapons system. 

Diverse interests in the F15 case include 
the foreign policy and strategic goals of the 
State and Defense departments, defense 
contractors’ desires to sell aircraft in Japan, 
the armed services’ fears that critical tech- 
nology could leak to the Soviet Union, Com- 
merce Department fears about strengthen- 
ing foreign commercial competitors and the 
U.S. special trade representative’s doubts 
that this country is receiving enough tech- 
nology in return. 

It gets very tricky,” said Roger Winblade, 
manager of NASA's subsonic aircraft office. 
“Other countries have extensive research 
activities. Lf we were to be too heavy-handed 
in limiting what others could have, we could 
hurt ourselves, Technology is so interna- 
tional today that trying to compartmental- 
ize it is very difficult. It's a very delicate bal- 
ance.” 

In a sense, the conflicts inherent in con- 
trolling the flow of U.S. technology abroad 
are built into the confusing maze of scat- 
tered and often seemingly contradictory 
regulations and laws. 

NASA's charter, for example, requires the 
agency to provide for the widest practica- 
ble and appropriate dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning its activities,” including 
large amounts of aerospace research and de- 
velopment useful to other countries. 

The Commerce Department’s National 
Technical Information Service annually dis- 
tributes about 80,000 papers containing re- 
sults of federally financed research. The 
service is available to foreign countries, in- 
cluding those in eastern Europe, and was 
available to the Soviet Union until Febru- 
ary, 1980, when President Carter canceled 
the subscription in retaliation for the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. 

Commerce maintains a lengthy commodi- 
ty control list.“ composed of sensitive prod- 
ucts and processes that could be used for 
either military or civilian purposes. 

Under the law, companies exporting these 
products to some non-communist nations 
need a validated license in which they stipu- 
late that equipment or production data will 
not be diverted to the Soviet Union. 

The requirement excludes goods shipped 
to Canada, whch has at least 13 communist- 
owned but Canadian-chartered companies, 
some of which may be acquiring U.S. de- 
fense-related technology, according to a 
report of the White House science adviser. 


U.S. LISTS "CRITICAL" TECHNOLOGIES 


The Export Administration Act of 1978 
tried to clarify this issue by requiring the 
executive branch to draft a list of “military 
critical” technologies. This exercise has 
proved far more complex than was foreseen, 
because it affects hundreds of companies. 

The Pentagon’s first attempt to draw up 
such a list in 1980 became a 700-page docu- 
ment that was highly classified on grounds 
that the list could provide a mountain of 
useful information to the Soviets. A Nation- 
al Academy of Science panel said it needed 
“drastic streamlining.” 

However, one of the most glaring technol- 
ogy “leaks” is acknowledged by Reagan ad- 
ministration officials to be the Pentagon's 
previous desire to provide large amounts of 
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technology to allies as an inducement to 
purchase U.S. weapons. 

In return for buying a U.S. weapons 
system, foreign countries have been author- 
ized by the Pentagon to build part of the 
system. That often involved acquiring from 
U.S. defense contractors the technical 
knowledge to produce very sophisticated 
equipment, including missiles and aircraft. 

In 1975, the Ford administration signed an 
agreement with Great Britain waiving tradi- 
tional “buy-national” requirements. Under 
the Carter program, such agreements were 
signed with other NATO allies to create ra- 
tionalization, standardization and interoper- 
ability” (RSI) of NATO equipment. 

On June 29, 1978, Jean A. Caffiaux of the 
Electronic Institute Association warned a 
House Armed Services subcommittee that 
military co-production understandings being 
“secretly negotiated” by the Pentagon may 
have the effect of committing U.S. industry 
to deals that are unwise, unfair and could 
require the surrender of technology to for- 
eign competitors without adequate compen- 
sation or safeguards.” 

Former associates decribe William J. 
Perry, then Undersecretary of Defense for 
research and engineering, as a fervent advo- 
cate of sharing technology to promote the 
“inter-operability” of allied military equip- 
ment. On Nov. 10, 1978, for example, he 
wrote a memo complaining that the pro- 
gram lacked “full effectiveness” because of 
the “inability of [foreign] countries to gain 
access to technical data relating to ac- 
quisition programs.“ 

On March 5, 1980, a Defense Department 
directive advised that Pentagon agencies 
“shall encourage the transfer of technolo- 
gy” to allies and should “foster an early 
mutual exchange of technological and other 
information with NATO allies to promote 
the development and adoption of standard- 
ized or inter-operable weapons systems.” 

“The Defense Department was put in a 
position of fearing to defend critical tech- 
nology,” a Pentagon source said. 

One side effect of these Carter adminis- 
tration policies toward NATO was to en- 
courage an aggressive Japanese push for 
some of the same access that Europeans 
were getting. 

Perry, now with the San Francisco ven- 
ture capital investment company of Ham- 
brecht & Quist, declined to be interviewed 
for this series. The Pentagon has denied, on 
national security grounds, repeated requests 
by The Washington Post over a four-month 
period to examine the Japan-U.S. F15 agree- 
ment, the report of the Military Informa- 
tion Disclosure Policy Committee that eval- 
uated Japan's ability to keep top technology 
secrets, or any other documents connected 
with the deal. 

Privately, however, The Post was told that 
a major reason for the denial was concern 
that such information could embarrass the 
Japanese government, which is facing do- 
mestic criticism for its planned arms build- 
up. 

F15 PROGRAM CAUSED TENSION 

From the beginning, the F15 program 
aroused sensitivities on both sides of the Pa- 
cific. 

Soon after the June, 1978, “memorandum 
of understanding,” Air Force specialists at 
the Pentagon and Wright-Patterson Field in 
Dayton, Ohio, drew up an extremely de- 
tailed list of technologies considered too 
sensitive to be transferred to Japan because 
of the danger to U.S. security if they fell 
into Soviet hands. 
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Nicknamed the “negative list.“ it was ob- 
tained somehow by officials at Japan’s Min- 
istry of Defense, according to V Garber, 
who worked for Perry as director of interna- 
tional programs. 

Garber said the list apparently was passed 
to the Japanese by someone at the Defense 
Security Assistance Agency. In any case, he 
said, when he and Perry traveled to Japan 
in late 1978 they were greeted with indig- 
nant demands” that restricted F15 technol- 
ogies be released. Japanese officials argued 
forcefully that without these technologies it 
would be difficult for them to make repairs, 
Garber said. 

Garber, now at NATO headquarters in 
Brussels, said in a telephone interview that 
it was “most unfortunate” that the Japa- 
nese obtained the detailed list. But once 
they acquired it, it was deemed necessary to 
soothe ruffled feelings. 

“I told the Air Force what the Japanese 
demands were and asked them to review the 
list now that we had a more unhappy situa- 
tion vis a vis Japan,“ he said. 

Garber denies that “Perry or I overrode 
the Air Force.“ but Air Force sources re- 
member this as a time of extreme pressure 
from Perry, Garber and the Japanese. 

“The RSI banner was waving, and the 
bugles were blowing.“ one Air Force officer 
said later. 


FIRMS CLEARED FOR LICENSING 


Air Force sources are also critical of the 
failure by Perry and Garber to establish a 
ceiling on what amount of the plane could 
be built by Japanese companies, thus de- 
parting from procedure followed in the Eu- 
ropean F-16 co-production program. Accord- 
ing to McDonnell Douglas work done in 
Japan accounts for more than half of the 
value of the Japanese F 15s. 

The absence of a ceiling cleared the way 
for a massive flow of military technology to 
Japan. 

Virtually every big name in U.S defense 
contracting was cleared after 1977 to license 
designs and manufacturing processes to Jap- 
anese companies in connection with military 
co-production. They included United Tech- 
nologies, Honeywell, TRW, Rockwell, Texas 
Instruments, Goodyear Aerospace, Litten, 
Teledyne, General Electric, Itek, Motorola, 
Raytheon and Sperry. 

Although the Air Force prevailed in op- 
posing release of such highly sensitive tech- 
nologies as design criteria for the gyroaccel- 
erometer in the inertial navigation system— 
adaptable, the Air Force said, to ballistic 
missiles—it failed in trying to keep some of 
McDonnell Douglas's composite materials 
know-how out of the hands of Mitsubishi, 
the F15 program's prime contractor. 

“Composite materials,” a family of strong 
plastics that includes Fiberglas, kevlar and 
carbon-graphite fibers, have begun to revo- 
lutionize the aircraft industry. 

Although aircraft designers still are learn- 
ing how to exploit these materials, they 
soon are expected to extend the range of 
planes and missiles, add thousands of hours 
to the flying life of jet fighter-bombers, 
make possible exotic new airplanes and heli- 
copter designs, save fuel and resist radar de- 
tection, 

Although only about 3 percent of the 
weight of Boeing's new jetliners is made of 
composites, the company estimates that this 
could rise to a minimum“ of 65 percent by 
the year 2000. 

Japanese companies are considered the 
leading producers of these materials, but 
U.S. aircraft companies are ahead in the 
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critical technology: knowledge of the prop- 
erties, bonding techniques and applications. 

“The materials are common to the indus- 
try.“ a Boeing executive said. It's how you 
use them that makes the difference.” 

According to military sources, the Japa- 
nese military was adamant about obtaining 
McDonnell Douglas’ designs and procedures 
for building the F15 speed brake out of 
carbon composites. The Air Force, citing the 
company's “highly perishable” lead, was op- 
posed. So strong was the Air Force's opposi- 
tion that it was not until early 1981, more 
than two years after the F15 deal was ap- 
proved, that the government finaliy author- 
ized release of the technology. 

Japanese executives acknowledge that 
this technology has been valuable to 
Japan’s commercial aircraft industry. In an 
interview with The Wall Street Journal 
published last Nov. 26, Mitsubishi Heavy's 
chief engineer, Akira Ikeda, said his compa- 
ny’s F15 work was teaching it “many 
things“ about composites useful in future 
airliners. 

Ikeda also noted that wing-bolting tech- 
niques and rubber fuel tanks on his compa- 
ny's Diamond One business jet, now being 
sold in the United States, were developed as 
a result of previous military coproduction 
projects. 


SECURITY RAISED CONCERNS 


The Air Force's concern about the securi- 
ty implications of the F15 deal increased in 
late 1978, when Koku Journal, a Japanese 
aviation magazine, published a 200-page spe- 
cial edition on the F15 that included dozens 
of color photographs, charts and diagrams. 
The publication sparked a brief investiga- 
tion by the Air Force's Office of Special In- 
vestigations, which concluded that the in- 
formation had come from “technical 
orders” furnished by McDonnell Douglas 
and the Commerce Department. 

The difficulty of separating military and 
civilian programs is evident at Japan’s main 
aircraft works in Nagoya, where civilian and 
military programs proceed side by side. A 
Nagoya-based aircraft consortium that in- 
cludes the F15 prime contractor, Mitsubishi, 
is at work on a major commercial project, 
building fuselage parts for Boeing's new 767 
jetliner. 

Public and private officials involved in the 
F15 program nevertheless question whether 
any unduly sensitive technologies were in 
fact transferred to Japan in the pressure of 
the moment. 

Garber, who recalls the differences of 
view with the Air Force over releasing com- 
posites, says that in retrospect he does not 
believe the decision to share the know-how 
was “really regrettable—it wasn't the latest 
technology.” 

McDonnell Douglas spokesman Timothy 
J. Beecher said the company was on the 
sidelines for the decision on composites. 

“It was between the two governments,” he 
said. “But we think it’s valid to ask the 
people who made the decisions whether 
countries involved could not have obtained 
those technologies elsewhere.” 

By the time the carbon fiber technology 
was released to Mitsubishi, be noted, the 
commercial aircraft consortium in Nagoya 
was making landing gear and wing edges for 
the Boeing 767 out of composites and using 
procedures supplied by Boeing. 

A Boeing official acknowledged that, 
under the commercial program, the Japa- 
nese are using Boeing specifications and 
design information for the plastic composite 
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kevlar but not for carbon fibers, considered 
more advanced. 

“The Japanese would have loved to have 
had all our fancy computer programs on 
how we put wings together,” said H. O. 
Withington, Boeing's vice president for en- 
gineering. But we guarded that pretty care- 
fully. As far as giving away the store, I don't 
think we've ever given anything that wasn't 
available to anybody who wants to take the 
trouble to do it.” 

IMPACT OF CO-PRODUCTION STUDIED 


Under the Reagan administration, con- 
cern about U.S. technology losses has in- 
creased dramatically. The impact of co-pro- 
duction programs is being studied by NASA, 
the Treasury Department, the Defense Sci- 
ence Board, the president’s Cabinet Council 
on Commerce and Trade and the White 
House Office of Science and Technology. 

Some aircraft specialists suggest that the 
debate over U.S. technical aid to Japan's air- 
frame industry may be overtaken by devel- 
opments that have made more technology 
sharing inevitable in the global aircraft 
business. It now seems likely that a Japa- 
nese consortium will become a full partner 
later in this decade with either Boeing, 
McDonnell Douglas or Europe's Airbus in 
building the next-generation jetliner, a fuel- 
efficient 150-seater. 

Despite the massive flow of military tech- 
nology to Japan, the U.S. government has 
not gained assurances from the Japanese 
government that specific technologies will 
be released to U.S. defense contractors in 
return. 

Japanese officials have pointed out that 
Japanese law prohibits export of defense 
equipment—a broad category that could in- 
clude many processes and materials if the 
Japanese wanted it to. 

But Stephen Piper of the special trade 
representative's office says Japan should 
not hide behind a weapons export ban... 
If we tried, we could identify basic Japanese 
technologies which are basic to us.“ 

(Staff writers Tracy Dahlby in Tokyo and 
Hobart Rowen in Washington conducted 
interviews for this series. Staff researcher 
Carin Pratt contributed to the report.) 


[From the Washington Post, May 5, 1983] 
HIGH-TECH: LEAVING Home—U.S. SELLS 
“CROWN JEWELS" OF KNOWLEDGE 
(By Dan Morgan) 


During the last decade, dozens of Japa- 
nese companies have bought some of the 
most powerful tools created by American 
technology: software programs revolutioniz- 
ing the way industry uses computers. 

Companies such as Yokogawa Electric, 
Fujitsu, Fuji Heavy Industries and Mitsubi- 
shi have U.S.-developed source codes” for 
new computer systems used to design, test 
and manufacture computer chips, automo- 
biles and aircraft. 

Source codes are programs that tell com- 
puters what to do. Written in languages 
that humans can understand, they reveal 
the logic and mathematics underlying the 
systems. One computer company executive 
calls them “the crown jewels of American 
technology.” 

Some Americans say they see nothing 
amiss in the fact that U.S. companies have 
sold this knowledge to Japan. A world in 
which the flow of ideas and knowledge is re- 
stricted would be one of slow growth and 
costlier products, they say. 

“You can talk about limiting the flow of 
technology, the flow of knowledge. But it’s 
hard to dam up knowledge in a society like 
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the United States,“ Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Clyde Prestowitz said. 

The United States has won its standing in 
the world by throwing open its research lab- 
oratories, universities and corporations to 
foreigners. About 300,000 foreign students, 
eight times as many as in 1954, are enrolled 
in U.S. colleges and universities. Ninety-one 
Japanese were graduate students at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology last 
fall, and more than 100 are working at the 
National Institutes of Health. 

This openness has contributed enormous- 
ly to U.S. prosperity. But Japan’s acquisi- 
tion of such crucial technologies as U.S. 
software data still makes some people 
uneasy. Computer software is one of Ameri- 
cas main technological assets, and one of 
the few technological domains in which the 
United States still enjoys a commanding 
lead over Japan. 

“When push comes to shove, America had 
better keep its software capabilities,” said 
William O. Baker, retired president of Bell 
Laboratories, America’s largest private re- 
search facility. “Software is going to be the 
principal means of technology transfer in 
the ‘80s. It's our ace in the hole. Software 
can give competitors the ability to leapfrog 
us.“ 

Software programs written for the latest 
generation of computer-aided design and 
manufacturing (CAD/CAM) systems have 
revolutionized the role of computers in in- 
dustry, moving them from the financial and 
accounting departments into the front line 
of design, engineering and production. 

With the present line of computer graph- 
ics systems, a draftsman can display his 
drawings in three dimensions on a television 
screen, reshape them in a fraction of a 
second, insert additional pieces from a 
menu“ stored in the computer's memory, 
measure the length of lines, turn the prod- 
uct to inspect it from every angle and test it 
for strength and durability—all before a 
single blueprint has been drawn on paper. 

Computer companies are working on ways 
to link the draftsman’s electronic work 
board with the factory floor, by having the 
same computer control the path of cutting 
tools or the movement of assembly-line 
robots. 

“It’s the highest industry, I think, because 
it’s seminal,” a computer executive said. 
“There isn’t a Fortune 1000 company that 
hasn't made a major commitment to this 
technology. There are more damn people 
doing designs and engineering on computers 
now than there are accountants cracking 
numbers.” 

Today, engineers are cutting thousands of 
man hours off the time required to design 
or redesign airplanes, integrated circuits, 
nuclear weapons and toys, among other 
products. Boeing, for example, designed 30 
percent of its 747 aircraft and 40 percent of 
its new 757 on computers. 

Underlying new CAD/CAM systems are 
millions of lines of programs, often requir- 
ing teams of people working thousands of 
hours. Some inside the growing CAD indus- 
try are concerned that Japanese companies, 
skillfully exploiting stiff competition among 
the growing number of U.S. CAD compa- 
nies, have gained threshold knowledge of 
this technology, as well as ready access to 
the tool itself, 

“I am concerned about how much they're 
learning from us,” said William D. Beeby, 
who recently retired as Boeing's director of 
engineering computer systems. 

Japanese computer-chip companies used 
U.S. CAD systems to design memory chips 
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that put them ahead of their U.S. competi- 
tors in the late 1970s, and a consortium of 
Japanese aircraft companies is using U.S. 
CAD systems to help them become major 
players in the commercial airliner business. 


TRANSFER TAKES PLACE GRADUALLY 


Transfer of this technology to Japan has 
occurred over several years. For instance: 

In 1974, a Bedford, Mass., company called 
Computervision began distributing its Com- 
puter Automated Design Drafting System-3, 
or CADDS-3, through a Tokyo distributor 
with access to the CADDS-3 source code. 
CADDS-3 displayed three-dimensional pic- 
tures and was considered by some the most 
advanced system of the time. 

It was subsequently purchased by dozens 
of Japanese companies, including Mitsubi- 
shi, Toyota, Nissan Motors and Sanyo. Ac- 
cording to a Computervision executive, cus- 
tomers could obtain the CADDS-3 source 
code by signing a written pledge not to di- 
vulge it. 

In December, 1978, Lockheed licensed Fuji 
Heavy Industries, one of the major Japa- 
nese aircraft companies, to use Lockheed's 
“Cadam" computer design system. The li- 
cense agreement gave Fuji access to the 
Cadam source code. 

In 1979, Gerber Scientific Systems Tech- 
nology of Hartford, Conn., signed an agree- 
ment with Yokogawa Electric Co., giving 
the Japanese company all of the source 
codes and technical data for its CAD 
system, as well as exclusive manufacturing 
rights in Japan, Singapore and South 
Korea. 

The path of CAD from the minds of 
American computer scientists to Japanese 
companies is an example of how knowledge 
spreads in today’s international economy. 

Some of the initial work on computer 
graphics was done in the early 1960s by Ivan 
Sutherland, who, as an MIT graduate stu- 
dent, developed concepts for programming 
computers to portray a draftsman’s lines, 
circles and shapes. 

His program, called “Sketch Pad.“ was 
ahead of its time. Computers functioned too 
slowly and lacked storage capacity to handle 
complex programs required in such graphic 
display. 

By the late 1960s, however, hardware de- 
velopments that gave the industry better 
disc drives and display terminals created 
new opportunities for using computers in 
the production end of business. 

Many credit a maverick genius, Patrick J. 
Hanratty, with developing the first true 
commercial CAD software programs, 

Hanratty got his first taste of computers 
at a two-week training program in 1955. 
After three days, he recalled, I felt I had 
learned all I could and had ideas my instruc- 
tor didn't seem to have about how to talk to 
computers.” 

Over the next 17 years, he left his mark as 
a writer of software at General Motors Re- 
search Laboratory, McDonnell Douglas and 
finally at his own company, MCS, often put- 
ting in 80- to 100-hour work weeks. 

Bits and pieces of his work can be found 
in the software programs of most CAD com- 
panies. 

In 1971, soon after starting MCS, Han- 
ratty and his associates produced Adam.“ a 
software program that was to have wide- 
spread influence. Adam really opened some 
eyes,“ Boeing's Beeby recalled. 

Adam could create three-dimensional pic- 
tures, print out blueprints and drawings of 
what was displayed on the computer screen 
and create a tape that controlled tools to 
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cut and fabricate shapes on the screen. In 
the next several years, MCS licensed Adam 
to companies developing and selling their 
own CAD/CAM systems: Gerber Systems, 
Computervision and United Computing. 

Hanratty's easygoing licensing procedure 
involved in litigation with clients who com- 
plained that they alone had exclusive rights 
to Adam. The litigation eventually was 
dropped, but the licensing resulted in rapid 
spread of ideas underlying Hanratty's con- 
ceptual breakthroughs. Ultimately, Compu- 
tervision, Gerber and McDonnell Douglas 
(which acquired United Computing) li- 
censed CAD/CAM systems to Japanese 
firms. [See accompanying chart] 

Today, Hanratty sells his newest creation, 
the ANVIL 4000 CAD/CAM system, to 
about 20 Japanese companies, and has 
adapted its control console to the Japanese 
Kanji alphabet, Japanese computer scien- 
tists troop to MCS headquarters in Irvine, 
Calif., to be trained. 

Hanratty said he provides customers with 
source codes but is not concerned that 
Japan will use this information to narrow 
the American lead in software. All of his cli- 
ents, he said, enter into a stringent legal 
contract not to divulge it without MCS’ per- 
mission.“ 

In any case, he said, our code is so mam- 
moth that you couldn't duplicate it... . It 
takes two or three years for our own people 
to develop an understanding of it, and they 
are the cream of the electronics industry. I 
think it would be close to impossible for 
anybody to understand the full span of 
Anvil 4000 today.” 

Others are more uneasy. 

Japan is trying to overcome its software 
shortcomings by educating more computer 
scientists, encouraging small, American- 
style “software factories’ and emphasizing 
the need to do better. 

Some U.S. companies are concerned 
enough about transfer of proprietary knowl- 
edge that they refuse to provide Japanese 
firms with source codes. Calma, Applicon 
and Intergraph, three leading U.S. CAD/ 
CAM companies, provide only object code.“ 
a computer program virtually indecipher- 
able by humans. 

Object code is created when source code 
comprehensible to computer programmers 
is translated into a stream of ons“ and 
“offs” stored on a tape or disc and sensible 
only to a machine. 

Some in the industry have questioned 
Gerber's sale of its entire IDS CAD/CAM 
system to Yokogawa Electric in 1979. The 
sale included not only source codes but also 
other technical information. Gerber re- 
ceived a $1 million initial payment, a prom- 
ise of a percentage of net sales and pretax 
profits and a guarantee of a second $1 mil- 
lion within five years. But some in the in- 
dustry say Gerber gave up to much for too 
little. 

Computervision turned down Vokogawa's 
request for a similar deal. 

“It opened up a whole bunch of technolo- 
gy to them and gave them freedom to use it 
that nobody else had.“ said John Hurd, 
Computervision's vice president for industri- 
al marketing. We didn’t want to give up 
the family jewels.” 

Of the Gerber deal, another former Com- 
putervision executive, Michael J. Cronin, 
said: They were giving away the keys to 
the kingdom.” 

Some in the computer industry also ques- 
tioned Lockheed's licensing Dec. 14, 1978, of 
source code for its Cadam graphics systems 
to Fuji Heavy Industry. 
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Cadam had been developed by Lockheed 
over several years to increase its aircraft 
productivity. But when Lockheed's air-pro- 
duction problems mounted in the 1970s, spe- 
cial high-technology divisions were counted 
on to generate profits. 

Lockheed eventually sold the Cadam 
system throughout the world, including to 
competitors such as Dassault in France, one 
of the leading companies in the European 
Airbus consortium. Japanese customers 
eventually included Fuji, Hitachi, Kawasaki, 
Mitsubishi and Nippon Steel. 

Although Mitsubishi and Kawasaki did 
not receive the Cadam source code, Fuji had 
it from late 1978, Fuji was a member, with 
Mitsubishi and Kawasaki, in a consortium 
that forms the nucleus of Japan's budding 
aircraft industry. 

Explaining the 1978 decision, a spokesman 
for Lockheed’s computer graphics subsidi- 
ary said: Lockheed is not one company. 
{This subsidiary] sells software. What we 
did was not tied to the strategic position of 
the [Lockheed] corporation. We were just 
doing our thing.” 

LOCKHEED REVERSES POLICY 


The spokesman said that, if the Japanese 
had not obtained Cadam, they could have 
obtained other non-American systems, such 
as Britain's Medusa or France's Catia. It 
was just a matter of time before they would 
have gotten it from somebody else,“ the 
spokesman said. 

Nevertheless, on Jan, 1, 1982, Lockheed 
announced that it would no longer provide 
source code with the systems it sold or li- 
censed. 

Cadam, meanwhile, has proved useful to 
Japan's commercial aircraft effort. It was 
used, for example, in Japanese work on 
parts of Boeing's 767 commercial airliner 
built under a co-production arrangement. 

“We turned over the drawings to the Jap- 
anese, they digitized the geometry and put 
it on their Cadam system,” said Marvin 
Wehrman, director of Boeing's computer 
programs. The Japanese completed their 
part of the design work using Cadam, Wehr- 
man said, and the results dovetailed perfect- 
ly with Boeing's. 

The cooperation worked well but raised 
several questions. 

As required by Boeing's contract with the 
Japanese consortium, Wehrman said, the 
Japanese returned the drawings after com- 
pleting the work. But, he said, they retained 
the electronic tapes that activated CAD pic- 
tures of parts of the Boeing plane. 

Beeby, now retired from Boeing, said Jap- 
anese engineers expressed keen interest in 
Boeing's CAD programs. 

“After the engineers left, their top man- 
agement came back and looked at the 
system,” Beeby recalled. “They were a 
major subcontractor. We couldn't very well 
shut them off.” 

Some, including Computervision’s Hurd, 
even question whether the United States is 
very far ahead. “I find tough competition in 
Japan,“ he said. 

In typical Japanese fashion, Japanese 
companies have begun to penetrate a few, 
selected parts of the market. 

Typical of the new breed of entrepeneur- 
ial, American-style CAD companies making 
their debut in Japan is Zuken, founded by 
Makoto Kaneko, 38, a computer expert. 
Sales increased from $450,000 in 1978 to $10 
million in 1982, mainly on CAD systems for 
designing electronics systems and comput- 
ers. 

Marketing director Akihiko Mizukami sees 
a bright future. Computers soon will be re- 
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quired to design computers, and Zuken is 
preparing for that day, he said. 

(Staff writers Tracy Dahlby in Tokyo and 
Hobart Rowen in Washington conducted 
interviews for this series. Staff researcher 
Carin Pratt contributed to the report.) 


MADE IN AMERICA, SOLD IN JAPAN 


Even before he had seen a recent article 
about himself in Venture Capital Journal, 
John B. Henry, president of Crop Genetics 
International in Dorsey, Md., began receiv- 
ing telephone calls from Japanese business- 
men interested in a possible joint venture in 
Southeast Asia. 

Such offers are extremely tempting for 
small, innovative U.S. genetic engineering 
companies working on new products and 
medicines ranging from the laboratory-pro- 
duced sugar cane seed of Crop Genetics to 
the interferons of Biogen and Genentech. 

With many of these products still several 
years from the marketplace, pioneering U.S. 
genetic engineering firms need money to 
continue research and testing. Japanese 
companies are providing plenty of it in 
return for technology, exclusive marketing 
rights for future products and other conces- 
sions. 

Why Japanese companies, rather than 
U.S. financial centers or pharmaceutical 
firms, are putting up the money and posi- 
tioning themselves for the profits is a riddle 
that provides insights into pressures driving 
the technology trade between the two coun- 
tries. 

In the late 1970s, adventurous U.S. and 
foreign investors poured money into new 
companies formed by scientists who had 
been working on the recombinant DNA 
(gene splicing) technology at such centers as 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Stanford, the National Institutes of 
Health and the University of California at 
Berkeley and San Francisco. 

There was great excitement about new 
laboratory-produced microbes that might 
increase crop yields, provide inexpensive 
new sources of energy and, most important, 
form a new family of drugs against hitherto 
resistant viruses and other diseases. 

Now, however, investors have grown more 
cautious. 

“A couple of years ago, any university pro- 
fessor with credentials could generate a 
seven-figure investment,” said Thomas D. 
Kiley, vice president and general counsel of 
Genentech in South San Francisco. Now 
investors are becoming more sophisticated.” 

In the U.S. system, Kiley said, running up 
too much debt by borrowing from banks is 
considered bad business. Even if banks agree 
to loan money, he said, rising debt drives 
down the price of stock, creates financial 
worries and makes it difficult to attract in- 
vestors or qualified executives. 

The way out, he said, is to do research for 
other companies for a fee or sell them tech- 
nology in return for commissions from sale 
of products made with those technologies. 
“The trick is to do that without selling your 
birthright,” Kiley said. 

Making deals with larger U.S. pharmaceu- 
tical companies is extremely risky because it 
often can mean relinquishing the U.S. 
market to those companies when products 
are ready for the marketplace. Many bio- 
technology companies are cutting deals with 
Japanese firms instead. 

For example, Genentech signed agree- 
ments with Toray Industries and Daiichi 
Seiyaku giving them exclusive rights to buy 
one type of interferon, gamma, for sale in 
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Japan. The Japanese companies pay Genen- 
tech while the U.S. firm continues its re- 
search, but Genentech retains control of 
technical processes for making the inter- 
feron, which scientists hope will be used to 
fight cancer and viruses. 

However, Genentech could be forced to 
give Toray and Daiichi the technology if the 
Food and Drug Administration does not ap- 
prove gamma for use in the United States. 
In that case, the product could not be ex- 
ported, and Genentech has agreed to pro- 
vide the gene splicing and process technolo- 
gy to the Japanese companies. 

Other U.S. companies have made even 
broader concessions to the Japanese. 

In 1981, for example, Genex of Rockville 
agreed with Green Cross Corp. of Osaka to 
perform research aimed at developing a mi- 
crobe strain that can produce human serum 
albumin (HSA) in a laboratory. 

Hospitals now use HSA to treat shock and 
a condition called hypoproteinemia, a pro- 
tein deficiency in the blood. Because HSA is 
prepared from human donors’ blood, it is 
expensive and sometimes scarce. Laboratory 
development of HSA using recombinant 
DNA technology could enable Genex to tap 
into a market worth $600 million a year. 

However, Genex agreed to give Green 
Cross an exclusive worldwide license to 
“make, use and sell“ all of the HSA eventu- 
ally produced under the contract. 

That Japan's efforts to acquire U.S. mo- 
lecular biology technology are anything but 
haphazard is evident from the fact that 
Tokyo’s Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry has picked 14 companies to 
lead a research effort. More than 100 Japa- 
nese companies and research institutes are 
spending about $217 million a year on re- 
search in biotechnology. 

“America has unequaled capacity to devel- 
op and apply science, but our companies are 
competing with well-financed [foreign] cor- 
porations acting in partnership with their 
governments. . U.S. government, busi- 
ness and labor are running uphill,” Genen- 
tech President Robert A. Swanson said.— 
Dan Morgan 


{From the Washington Post, May 6, 1983] 
HIGH-TECH: LEAVING HOME—FOR INDUSTRIAL 
HEALTH, FIRST, A SELF-EXAMINATION 


(By Dan Morgan) 


In laboratory at Genentech, the south 
San Francisco genetic engineering company, 
bearded biologists in white gowns hover 
over trays of purple-colored cultures of in- 
terferon that someday may fight human vi- 
ruses from colds to herpes. 

Across the country, in Short Hills, N.J., 
Martin Lepselter of Bell Laboratory's ad- 
vanced micro-electronics division proudly 
displays a snapshot of something that looks 
like a row of fences across a sandy desert. 
Actually, the picture shows parts of an elec- 
tronic circuit narrower than a human hair, 
etched by an X-ray machine on a tiny sili- 
con chip. 

Reassuring as those glimpses of the na- 
tion’s high-technology resources may be, 
they are not an automatic guarantee of 
America’s economic future. As examples 
used in this series show, innovations pro- 
duced in U.S. laboratories frequently have 
resulted in products made in Japan. 

This phenomenon has evoked an angry re- 
action from U.S, politicians and the public. 

Protectionist sentiment is running high on 
Capitol Hill, and Congress has taken up one 
of the most restrictive pieces of legislation 
since World War II: the “domestic content 
bill.“ which would require that foreign auto- 
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mobiles sold here include an arbitrarily es- 
tablished percentage of U.S. components. 

The Reagan administration opposes the 
measure but has taken a tough approach in 
negotiations with Japan aimed at breaking 
down Japanese barriers to U.S. trade and in- 
vestment. 

“The time has come to act. We're al- 
ready 10 years too late,” said William C. 
Norris, the outspoken chairman of Control 
Data Corp., who has suggested ‘kicking 
out” all Japanese working in U.S. research 
facilities as a warning shot across Tokyo's 
bow. 

Such suggestions are indicative of a mood 
of rising anger at Japan. Whether the steps 
contemplated so far will change the Japa- 
nese-American technological equation is 
moot. 

Trade restrictions certainly would invite 
retaliation not only from Japan but also 
perhaps from countries such as France, 
where U.S. companies fare well. Moreover, 
in today’s interconnected global economy, 
technology has become increasingly interna- 
tionalized. Ideas travel with jet speed across 
borders, not only from America to Japan 
but also in return. Science is universal. 

What distinguishes economies today often 
is not who is first with the technology but 
who first uses it effectively. 

This is more than a technical problem. It 
involves organization, availability of capital 
and such subtle factors as motivation, deter- 
mination and national will. These are not 
easily quantified or readily fitted into theo- 
ries of “scientific management“ that have 
prevailed in the United States since the 
1950s. 

Japanese companies already are shifting 
their strategies in anticipation of more an- 
tagonistic U.S. policies, forming joint ven- 
tures with U.S. companies and investing in 
U.S. industry. 

But for the United States to think in 
terms of retaliation alone, warned Robert B. 
Reich of Harvard University’s Kennedy 
School of Government, would be to miss an 
unprecedented opportunity for national 
self-examination. This is a process that he 
and other experts say must take place 
before American industry can return to full 
health. 

The problem, as Reich sees it, is that poli- 
ticians and their policies are lagging far 
behind changes reshaping the world econo- 
my. 

As this series has suggested, the fragment- 
ed U.S. business community has often sold 
technology to Japan too cheaply and with 
too little consideration of its long-range 
impact on U.S. competitiveness. Washington 
has contributed to the problem by aggres- 
sively promoting sale of U.S. technology 
abroad as part of weapons co-production 
programs. 

By contrast, Japan controls export of 
technologies developed with government 
support and is tightening copyright laws on 
computer software as Japanese industry im- 
proves its skills in this area. 

But in talks with more than 150 business- 
men, government officials, scientists, re- 
searchers and economists, many other ex- 
planations for flagging U.S. competitiveness 
were given. Prominent among them: 

The U.S. research and development effort, 
the world’s second largest after that of the 
Soviet Union, has suffered from its empha- 
sis on defense. Half of all research and de- 
velopment dollars spent in America are 
from the federal government, and more 
than half of those are defense-related. 

While much of the Defense Department’s 
support for research on computers, micro- 
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electronics, lasers and aerospace has poten- 
tial commerical spinoffs, the U.S. govern- 
ment lacks effective procedures for getting 
it quickly into commercial channels. 

By contrast, Japan's New Technology De- 
velopment Agency provides financial assist- 
ance to private firms to help them convert 
work done at government laboratories into 
products. 

Big corporations and government alike 
tend to overemphasize research on basic sci- 
ence and underemphasize research on less 
exotic but important technologies. One ex- 
ample cited was robotics. 

U.S. research stresses vision systems but, 
according to one senior executive, American 
robots are in urgent need of improved abili- 
ty to grip objects, a mundane but crucial 
part of a robot's work. Although the payoff 
presumably would be enormous, no compa- 
ny has found a way to reduce drastically the 
time required to wash and dry clothing by 
machine. 

In Japan, government-supported research 
and development often goes to less exotic 
“medium-tech” projects with immediate 
commercial potential. In the United States, 
“nobody wants to do the routine stuff,” said 
Rustom Roy, a fellow at the Brookings In- 
stitution. 


JAPAN HELPS WITH TRADITION OF COOPERATION 


The federal government is “spending 
more but getting less” for its research dol- 
lars, according to S. J. Buchsbaum, Bell 
Labs’ executive vice president for research. 
The more than 700 government research 
laboratories are diffused“ and lack well-de- 
fined goals. Materials research, which un- 
derlies everything,” is especially splintered, 
he said. 

The United States does not pay enough 
attention to foreign technological develop- 
ments. Only 20 percent of Japanese techni- 
cal publications are translated into English, 
according to John A. Alic of Congress’ 
Office of Technology Assessment. 

“The [cooperative] Japanese system 
stands in stark contrast to the adversary re- 
lationship that typically prevails between 


U.S. industry and government,” according 


to Washington consultants Harald B. Malm- 
gren and Jack Baranson. 

Robert M. Price, president of Control 
Data, said the most important difference be- 
tween the two countries is “development of 
a Japanese tradition of cooperation in devel- 
oping and exploiting base technolgies.” 

U.S. antitrust laws are ambiguous and out- 
dated. Japan helps establish research car- 
tels while seeing to it that companies com- 
pete vigorously in marketing products re- 
sulting from the research. But U.S. industri- 
alists said U.S. antitrust laws make forming 
such research consortiums here risky. 

Unlike Tokyo, Washington lacks anti-cy- 
clical” policies to keep emerging industries 
growing and developing during recessions. 
As a result, Japanese companies have been 
able to exploit periods of slack business ac- 
tivity to catch up with U.S. competitors 
squeezed for capital and customers during 
these periods. 

With some notable exceptions, such as 
IBM, Texas Instruments and American 
Telephone & Telegraph, managements of 
large U.S. corporations pose major stum- 
bling blocks to the exploitation of new tech- 
nologies. 

Prof. Leslie Eric Cross, acting director of 
the materials research laboratory at Penn- 
sylvania State University, noted that large 
U.S. corporations often leave development 
of new technologies to smaller companies 
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“to which they can dictate terms.“ Large 
Japanese companies, however, are ‘‘technol- 
ogy driven,” and take the lead in new areas. 

“Takeover fever“ and paper entrepre- 
neurialism” distract U.S. management from 
production problems, RCA announced in 
1979 that it lacked the $200 million needed 
to develop an American video recorder, the 
fastest selling appliance of the decade. But 
in the same year it spent $1.2 billion to ac- 
quire a finance company. 

Large U.S. corporations, which depend on 
the stock market to raise much of their cap- 
ital, are much more concerned with impress- 
ing potential investors with short-term prof- 
its than are Japanese firms, which tend to 
borrow from banks with which they have 
close and longstanding associations. 

The net result is that Japanese companies 
feel freer to spend capital on long-range 
goals, including development of new prod- 
ucts. 

U.S. corporate managements are more re- 
moved from the production process than are 
their Japanese counterparts. Until recently, 
Ford Motor Co. had five more layers of 
management between the factory floor and 
chairman of the board than Toyota had. 

U.S. management has devoted fewer of its 
research and development efforts to quality 
control than has Japan, and Japanese qual- 
ity has consistently been superior to that of 
America. 

The U.S. public education system has 
fallen far behind Japan, West Germany and 
the Soviet Union in math and science prepa- 
ration. Half of the engineering graduate stu- 
dents in the United States are foreigners be- 
cause Americans either are not applying or 
are not qualified. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science has said that far too 
many students. . lack motivation to study 
science and mathematics’ because of 
“boring” teaching and a school climate un- 
favorable to the pursuit of excellence.” 

Whether all or some of these reasons can 
explain Japan’s successes in its technology 
race with the United States, they suggest 
the myriad factors that influence it. 

Much has been made of the government- 
industry cooperation that foreigners nick- 
name Japan Inc.,“ and there is no doubt 
that the Japanese government has made a 
difference. 

Current government-backed efforts in- 
volving tax breaks, research funding and 
pooling of research information and other 
subsidies are underway in genetic engineer- 
ing, automated manufacturing, superspeed 
computers, optical communication and 
measurement, manganese nodule exploita- 
tion and subsea oil exploration. 

An example of how the Japanese govern- 
ment nudges an emerging industry forward 
was its establishment of Nihon Aeroplane 
Manufacturing Co., a special corporation. 
Government and private firms invested in 
NAMCO, but the government bore the main 
financial risk. NAMCO developed the 64- 
seat YS11 civilian plane, not a great success, 
but the work helped companies acquire ex- 
perience. 

Subsequently, Japan set up the Civil 
Transport Development Corp., a consortium 
of three large aircraft companies estab- 
lished to coordinate Japan’s work in build- 
ing part of Boeing's new 767 jetliner. How- 
ever, at that point direct government finan- 
cial support was reduced because the com- 
panies were deemed strong enough to shoul- 
der more of the financial risk. 

Meanwhile, Japan's Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry (MITI) has spon- 
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sored another consortium to enable the 
nation to be a 50-50 partner with Britain's 
Rolls-Royce in construction of a new turbo 
engine for the next generation of interna- 
tional airliner, the 150-seater. 

Several experts warn against placing too 
much importance on the government role in 
Japan's success. The U.S. government 
pumps far more money into the American 
scientific and industrial community for re- 
search and development than does Japan. 
The Tokyo government supplies only 30 
percent of the total of such funds in Japan, 
while Washington supplies more than 50 
percent in this country. 

Japan's success also clearly owes much to 
the ingenuity, determination and flexibility 
of private industry. 

William J. Abernathy and Richard S. Ro- 
senbloom of the Harvard Business School, 
who studied the way Japan captured the 
U.S. video recorder market, cited “the ele- 
ment of persistence” in Japanese compa- 
nies. 

Betamax, they noted, was the fourth gen- 
eration of video recorder developed by Sony 
and the first that succeeded with U.S. con- 
sumers. With no assurance of success, Mat- 
sushita established an entire department of 
1,200 employees to develop a video recorder 
for the commercial marketplace. 

Little things, rather than big, often make 
a crucial difference, according to Americans 
who have studied Japanese industry. 

Toyota and other auto makers save ware- 
house space and cash by using a “just-in- 
time” delivery system for components. Parts 
arrive only when they are ready to be in- 
stalled, sometimes with less than an hour to 
spare. Working with tiny inventories, the 
auto makers can adjust quickly to ups and 
downs of demand. 

In at least one key technological area, 
auto design methods, the United States is 
superior to Japan, according to a detailed 
comparison published last August by 
Japan's Society of Science, Technology and 
Economics. 

While Congress’ Office of Technology As- 
sessment does not discount the importance 
of Japan’s lower wage rates in the auto 
makers’ success, it said recently that an- 
other key element was the Japanese refusal 
“to quit the American market when their 
first offerings proved unappealing; they per- 
sisted and steadily improved their sales.” 

U.S. businessmen speak almost with awe 
of the speed with which Japanese compa- 
nies master new technologies and make 
high-quality products. 

“Every time they do something, they do it 
better [than the last time],"’ said former 
Boeing vice president William Beeby, who 
worked on development of the Boeing 767, 
parts of which are manufactured in Japan. 
“The quality coming back [from Japan] is 
better. We saw that.” 

“The Japanese have been organized to tap 
the pool of science in this country,” said 
Dan Burg of Carnegie-Mellon university. 
“They send teams hear, and it’s done in an 
organized fashion. They'll send post-doctor- 
al students to spend time at our locations, 
but its rare for U.S. students to go to a Jap- 
anese university.” 

Whether the United States should, or 
could, respond to the Japanese challenge by 
adopting some of Japan’s methods is an 
open question among politicians, industrial- 
ists and economic experts. 

The Office of Technology Assessment has 
described the fragmented U.S. industrial 
policy as a “potential strength.” 

“Our pluralistic system, which is responsi- 
ble for so much of the ad hoc character of 
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U.S. policies toward industry, creates an en- 
vironment where flexible and innovative re- 
sponses are sometimes possible,” the OTA 
said. 

Nevertheless, there is a growing sense in 
industry and academia that government 
needs to provide more consistent direction. 


WASHINGTON HINDERS WITH STOP-AND-GO 
POLICIES 


An example of Washington’s stop-and-go 
tendencies are Reagan administration pro- 
posals to curtail energy research just as it 
has made progress after the 1973-74 oil- 
price scare. 

“Science isn’t run on a six-month basis,” 
Brookings’ Roy said. “You have to wait 10 
years for results.” 

While the Japanese ministry has an- 
nounced a seven-year, $140 million research 
effort involving 10 private companies to de- 
velop “intelligent” robots capable of assem- 
bling dozens of different products, including 
an entire automobile, the U.S. government's 
main robotics research program, at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base in Dayton, is 
geared primarily to making defense contrac- 
tors more efficient. 

“U.S. industrial policy is a mess,” a con- 
gressional aide said. It doesn’t add up. It's 
little bits and pieces. The political element 
is always dominant here. The kind of politi- 
cal system we have just isn't conducive to 
coherent policies.” 

There are, however, some signs of change. 
The Reagan administration has given other 
indications of its readiness to consider new 
approaches. 

In a highly significant move, the Justice 
Department’s Antitrust Division has al- 
lowed 10 competing U.S. computer compa- 
nies to establish a joint research company, 
Microelectronics and Computer Technology 
Corp. No Japanese companies are members, 
and Japanese firms seeking access to MCC's 
technologies must deal with the consortium, 
not a single company. 

Some have described this project as 
“America Inc.” 

In 1981, Congress passed the research and 
development tax credit, enabling companies 
to accelerate their depreciation on R&D 
equipment. It is credited with spurring a 
dramatic increase in the amount invested in 
new, “high-tech” ventures, from $58 million 
in 1978 to $1.7 billion in 1982. And Califor- 
nia, under then-Gov. Edmund G. (Jerry) 
Brown Jr., established the first Commission 
on Industrial Innovation to recommend 
state policies that would help “high-tech” 
industries. 

These steps have the advantage of not re- 
quiring a political confrontation with Japan. 
For, in the heat of the present, it is easy to 
forget that Japan is actually a great Ameri- 
can success story. 

It has reached its position of near techno- 
logical parity through American aid, open 
market and technical prowess. Now, Japan 
is forcing the United States to take stock of 
its own economic performance and is becom- 
ing a teacher to its own postwar teacher. 

But, as Undersecretary of Commerce 
Lionel H. Olmer has said, “Japan is not yet 
a technological giant.” 

The United States is still bigger and 
richer. Japan's labor productivity, the meas- 
ure of the man-hours required to turn out 
products of a certain value and indirectly a 
measure of technological prowess, still lags 
behind that of the United States, although 
the difference is narrowing and Japan is an 
equal or ahead in some key industries such 
as automobiles. 
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The $15 billion spent by Japan annually 
on civilian research and development is only 
half the amount spent by the United States. 
The Japanese government's annual spend- 
ing for research on supercomputers is less 
than that of IBM. 

Japan's vaunted system of national plan- 
ning is not infallible. It has made serious 
miscalculations, such as promoting growth 
of an aluminum industry now on the brink 
of bankruptcy. 

Some even think that Japan’s success in 
international trade may be exposing its 
companies to forces that will weaken its so- 
ciety’s traditional discipline and unity of 
purpose that has characterized Japanese in- 
dustry. 

“The rapid evolution of Japan's economy 
toward the creation of a ‘knowledge inten- 
sive’ society carries with it enormous poten- 
tial opportunities,” Olmer said. The 
technological race does not need to be a zero 
sum game. Both sides can win, and the re- 
sults will be of enormous benefit to all.” 

(Staff writers Tracy Dahlby in Tokyo and 
Hobart Rowen in Washington conducted 
interviews for this series. Staff researcher 
Carin Pratt contributed to the report.) 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on 
Monday next, the Senate will convene 
at noon. After the recognition of the 
two leaders under the standing order, 
there will be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business as 
previously ordered. At the expiration 
of the time provided for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, the 
Senate will resume consideration of 
the budget resolution, which is Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 27. At that 
time, Mr. President, I assume that the 
Nunn amendment will be the pending 
question before the Senate, although 
at the time we left this measure this 
afternoon the Domenici substitute was 
pending. 
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I say that because it is my under- 
standing that the two managers of the 
bill want to dispose of the Nunn 
amendment before they proceed with 
the debate and disposition of the Do- 
menici substitute. In any event, no 
provision has yet been made for that. 

I make these remarks only to fore- 
warn Senators of the problem and con- 
figuration of events when we resume 
consideration of this measure on 
Monday. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if the ma- 
jority leader will yield, his statement 
is in accordance with my understand- 
ing. It would be my hope that we 
could proceed with the Nunn amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, under the order previ- 
ously entered, any votes that are or- 
dered on Monday will be stacked to 
occur on Tuesday at a time certain. 

Mr. President, on Monday, depend- 
ing on the progress we make in the 
disposition of amendments and de- 
pending on how many votes we have 
scheduled, the leadership on this side 
will make a further announcement 
about the schedule of the Senate next 
week. I do expect, however, that next 
week will be a busy week. We have to 
complete the budget resolution and 
then proceed with the immigration bill 
in sequence, which has already been 
ordered, and perhaps then go to the 
Ruckelshaus nomination, if there is 
time. That will indeed give us a full 
schedule. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
MAY 9, 1983 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
nothing further to ask the Senate to 
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consider today. I inquire of the minori- 
ty leader if he has anything further. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. There is 
nothing on this side of the aisle that I 
know about that needs to be done 
today. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

In view of that, Mr. President, I 
move, in accordance with the order 
previously entered, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 noon on 
Monday next. 


The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate, at 3:06 p.m., adjourned until 
Monday, May 9, 1983, at 12 noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 6, 1983: 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Theodore J. Garrish, of Virginia, to be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Energy. 

The above nomination was approved sub- 
ject to the nominee's commitment to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee of 
the Senate. 


U.S. Posta SERVICE 


John Lathrop Ryan, of Indiana, to be a 
Governor of the U.S. Postal Service for the 
remainder of the term expiring December 8, 
1989. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Mary F. Wieseman, of Maryland, to be In- 


spector General, Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 


MERIT SYSTEMS PROTECTION BOARD 


Maria Lucia Johnson, of Alaska, to be a 
member of the Merit Systems Protection 
Board for the term of 7 years expiring 
March 1, 1990. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, May 9, 1983 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 


O God of Justice and God of Peace, 
look with favor upon Your creation 
and the people who turn to You in 
prayer. May not the turmoil of the 
world lead to catastrophe nor the pain 
of individuals lead to despair, but may 
Your mighty power transcend our prob- 
lems and may Your gracious love heal 
our wounds. Help us to realize that no 
problem is too great for You, O God, 
but through the nurture of Your 
spirit, our lives may know Your peace 
that passes all understanding. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 219. Joint resolution declaring 
the support of the U.S. Government for ef- 
forts of the U.S. Soccer Federation to bring 
the World Cup to the United States in 1986, 
designating the Secretary of Commerce as 
the official representative of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to the Federation Internationale 
de Football Association, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill and joint 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 287. An act to establish the Harry S 
Truman National Historic Site in the State 
of Missouri, and for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of September 25, 1983, through 
October 1, 1983, as “National Respiratory 
Therapy Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 94. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to designate May 
8, 1983, to June 19, 1983, as Family Reun- 
ion Month.” 

The message also announced that 
the Vice President, pursuant to the 
provisions of sections 1928(a)-1928(d) 
of title 22 of the United States Code, 
as amended, appointed Mr. Rotu, Mr. 
DENTON, Mr. MATTINGLY, Mr. MuR- 
KOWsKI, Mr. RUDMAN, Mr. SPECTER, 
Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. MEL- 
CHER, Mr. DEConcINI, and Mr. DIXON, 


as members of the Senate Delegation 
to the North Atlantic Assembly Spring 
Meeting to be held in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, June 9-13, 1983. 

The message also announced that 
the Vice President, pursuant to the 
provisions of Executive Order 12131, 
signed by the President on May 4, 
1979, appointed Mr. Boschwrrz to the 
President's Export Council. 


THE SAN DIEGO LIGHT RAIL 
TROLLEY PROJECT 


(Mr. BATES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Diego Light Rail Trolley project has 
now been in operation for 20 months. 
Fare box recovery for trolley oper- 
ations during the last quarter of 1982 
was about 90 percent, resulting in an 
average fare box figure of 82 percent 
over the life of the system. This is re- 
markable. No other transit system in 
our Nation comes this close to self-suf- 
ficiency. In fact, the national trend is 
that fare box recovery rates are now 
declining below 50 percent almost ev- 
erywhere. 

In 1981, the San Diego Metropolitan 
Transit Development Board (MTDB) 
began its light rail transit service on 
time and under its construction 
budget. The cost of the south corridor 
project was about $5 million per mile. 
Ridership on the trolley line was 
about 10,300 passengers per day last 
year, except during the peak months 
of July and August when 14,000 pas- 
sengers rode the system each day. 
These are not passengers who were 
robbed from the bus system. The trol- 
ley was established to ease overcrowd- 
ing on buses and highways along the 
corridor. There is no doubt that the 
San Diego system is the best example 
of light rail technology in our Nation. 
It is practical, low cost, and efficient. 

The MTDB is now ready to begin 
construction along its east corridor to 
serve the communities of El Cajon, La 
Mesa, and Lemon Grove. Present 
travel along this corridor is on heavily 
congested highways which carry ap- 
proximately 270,000 vehicle trips per 
day. A light rail transit extension 
along this corridor is badly needed and 
can be constructed for less than $100 
million, again at approximately $5 mil- 
lion per mile. There is enthusiastic 
community support for the develop- 
ment of this project. Local matching 
support funds for Federal financing 
are available and the MTDB already 


owns the entire right-of-way for this 
project. 

I would hope that the Appropria- 
tions Committee and my colleagues 
would seriously consider the record of 
proven experience for extremely cost- 
efficient projects such as this when de- 
cisions are made for funding transit 
projects as authorized by the gas tax 
revenues in Public Law 97-424. In 
these days of scarce resources, we 
must be constantly alert to the high- 
est potential for success in investing 
our country’s tax dollars. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of clause 5 of rule I, the 
Chair announces that he will postpone 
further proceedings today on each 
motion to suspend the rules on which 
a recorded vote or the yeas and nays 
are ordered, or on which the vote is 
objected to under clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rolicall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken after debate has been con- 
cluded on all motions to suspend the 
rules. 


CONGRESSIONAL AWARD ACT 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 2357) to provide for an increase 
in the number of members of the Con- 
gressional Award Board, and for other 
purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 2357 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (a) of section 4 of the Congres- 
sional Award Act (Public Law 96-114; 2 
U.S.C. 803(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “seventeen” in the 
matter preceding the colon in paragraph (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “thirty-three”; 

(2) by striking out Four“ in clauses (A), 
(B), (C), and (D) of paragraph (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Eight“; and 

(3) by striking out “or the Committee for 
the Establishment and Promotion of the 
Congressional Award” in paragraph (2). 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 4 of such Act 
(2 U.S.C. 803(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Appointed” at the be- 
ginning of such subsection and inserting in 
lieu thereof Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), appointed”; 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) Individuals appointed to the Board 
after March 31, 1983, shall serve for terms 
of two years.“; and 

(3) by inserting “(1)” after (b)“, and by 
redesignating paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) as 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., U 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C), respective- 
1 


WR 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 4 of the Congressional Award Act (2 
U.S.C. 803), relating to the terms of individ- 
uals appointed to the Congressional Award 
Board, the sixteen additional members to be 
appointed to the Board pursuant to the 
amendments made by the first section of 
this Act shall be appointed for terms as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Six members shall be appointed for 
terms of two years. 

(2) Five members shall be appointed for 
terms of four years. 

(3) Five members shall be appointed for 
terms of six years. 

Thereafter such members shall be appoint- 
ed for terms of two years. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MURPHY) will 
be recognized for 20 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MURPHY). 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2357, introduced 
by Congressman Bog MICHEL on 
March 24, provides for an increase in 
the number of members of the Con- 
gressional Award Board. An identical 
bill, S. 957, introduced by Senator 
Byrp of West Virginia, passed the full 
Senate unanimously by voice vote on 
March 24. 

The Congressional Award Act, 
Public Law 96-114, developed by my 
distinguished colleague, PAUL SIMON, 
was enacted on November 16, 1979. 
Mr. Simon's work on this bipartisan 
legislation has made it possible for 
young adults throughout our country 
to be recognized for their initiative 
and achievement in the areas of public 
service, personal development, and 
physical fitness. 

The act establishes a Congressional 
Award Board to administer a congres- 
sional award program where young 
adults between the ages of 14 and 23 
may receive a Congressional Medal for 
participation in voluntary activities by 
satisfying the standards of achieve- 
ment established by the Board. H.R. 
2357, the legislation before us today, 
would increase the number of mem- 
bers serving on the Board from 17 to 
33. Board members, who are selected 
from the majority and minority lead- 
ership of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives and the U.S. Senate, are leaders 
in business and community affairs 
throughout the country. The Board is 
privately funded and may seek funds 
only from sources other than the Fed- 
eral Government. An increase in the 
size of the Board would further pro- 
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mote the program by encouraging 
more highly visible national recogni- 
tion for youth who contribute to the 
betterment of their community 
through voluntarism and public serv- 
ice. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this amendment before us today. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
Republican leader, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL). 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, let me 
first of all express appreciation to the 
committee for expediting action on 
this bill. 

It is a noncontroversial measure 
which simply increases the size of the 
Congressional Award Board from 17 to 
33 members. An identical bill passed 
the Senate on March 24. 

The Congressional Award Act was 
passed in the 96th Congress. It seeks 
to establish an award system which 
recognizes young people for meritori- 
ous service and outstanding achieve- 
ment. One might compare it in some 
respects to the YMCA and scouting 
programs. 

To date, we have had only one pro- 
gram in operation under the act, a 
pilot program in Minnesota. The Min- 
nesota delegation has been very sup- 
portive of the pilot program, and I un- 
derstand it was worked out quite well. 

The Congressional Award Board 
feels that the program is now ready to 
be extended on a nationwide basis, and 
the purpose of expanding the size of 
the board is thus to generate a broad- 
er spectrum of support, both geo- 
graphically, programmatically, and 
with respect to funding. 

I understand that the Board hopes 
to have congressional award programs 
in 20 congressional districts by the end 
of the year. A Congressional Award 
Council would be established in each 
district, with the Member of Congress 
serving as honorary chairman. 

The council will set up the program 
in its district, establishing procedures 
by which young people can apply to 
participate in the program and be 
nominated for outstanding achieve- 
ment. Both gold and bronze awards 
will be granted, with the ultimate goal 
being some 300 awards per district. 

I believe this will prove to be a 
worthy program, and expanding the 
size of the Board will help us to broad- 
en support and get it off the ground. 
There will be no cost to the Govern- 
ment. I urge support for the bill. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, you will recall we es- 
tablished the Congressional Award in 
the 96th Congress to recognize the ini- 
tiative, achievement, and voluntary 
public service of young Americans 
through the awarding of special 
medals. Paying tribute to these young 
men and women in this way encour- 
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ages them to use their time in a pos- 
itive and productive way and should 
inspire other young people to follow 
the splendid example they set. The 
medal is earned after successful com- 
pletion, within certain time limits, of 
an individualized, noncompetitive pro- 
gram in such areas as public service, 
physical and expedition fitness, or ap- 
proved personal interest. The goals are 
to provide voluntary service to others 
and to the community, to develop per- 
sonal interests, social, and employ- 
ment skills—through apprenticeship 
programs, for example—and to im- 
prove personal health, fitness, and 
leadership skills. 

The program is conducted under the 
auspices of a national board of direc- 
tors appointed by the joint congres- 
sional leadership. By law, no Federal 
subsidies are permitted. This is a regis- 
tered, tax-exempt charitable organiza- 
tion funded solely by private and cor- 
porate donations. 

Mr. Speaker, what we seek to do 
here today by passage of H.R. 2357 is 
increase the size of the Congressional 
Awards Board from 17 to 34 members 
and change the term of service to 2 
years. The bill was introduced by my 
esteemed colleague from Illinois, Mr. 
MICHEL, and has bipartisan support. 
An identical measure was approved by 
the other body in March. 

At the present time, Board members 
are serving staggered 2-, 4-, and 6-year 
terms. The 16 additional, newly ap- 
pointed members would serve stag- 
gered terms, but subsequent appoint- 
ments would be for a term of 2 years. 
The Board members are appointed by 
the joint leadership of the Congress, 
as I have already said. 

To date, the program has operated 
only in Minnesota. That State was se- 
lected to develop a 2-year pilot pro- 
gram prior to its expansion on a na- 
tional basis. A number of our col- 
leagues from Minnesota have been in- 
volved in the congressional award pro- 
gram and have praised its success. 

The hope now is to interest other 
parts of the country in the program. 
The increase in Board membership is 
considered necessary to broaden repre- 
sentation for fundraising purposes, as 
well as to reach out to persons already 
working with young people to assist in 
development of this program. Passage 
of H.R. 2357 should help in obtaining 
broad private sector funding and sup- 
port for the congressional awards. 

I favor the bill and believe it pro- 
vides for young people a good means 
of demonstrating and furthering the 
basic values of work, self-discipline, 
and voluntary services. 

Mr. WEBER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to speak on behalf of this bill 
and also the congressional awards pro- 
gram associated with it. I was privi- 
leged to be the first Member of Con- 
gress to present a congressional award. 
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That presentation took place at the 
Minnesota State Capitol in St. Paul on 
September 25, 1982. I was fortunate 
enough to be able to present 5 bronze 
and 7 silver awards to 12 young con- 
stituents from Willmar, Minn. 

I strongly believe that awards such 
as these are needed to recognize the 
commitment of our youth to personal 
excellence and outstanding citizen- 
ship. The congressional award offers 
young men and women, and those who 
work with them, an opportunity to 
have their accomplishments property 
recognized here in Washington and in 
their own local communities. 

The congressional awards program is 
especially significant because it offers 
this recognition, and highlights these 
accomplishments, at a time when 
young people are at a crossroads in 
their lives. The road they choose to 
travel can shape their futures, and our 
Nation’s. 

That we are considering this legisla- 
tion shortly after the publication of 
the report of the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education is, I think, 
signficant. The congressional awards 
program offers young people a tangi- 
ble reward for working both to help 
others, and to help themselves. 

The congressional awards program 
seeks to impress upon our young men 
and women the importance of self-dis- 
cipline, initiative, character, volunta- 
rism and public service. At this time 
when many Americans have ques- 
tioned the quality of today’s youth, I 
believe these are important qualities 
to instill in the leaders of tomorrow, 
for their own good and for the good of 
our country. 

I want to share with you an experi- 
ence I had some time ago in conjunc- 
tion with this program, an experience 
that filled me with enthusiasm for the 
awards program and for what program 
can do for America’s youth. 

I spoke at the Willmar Junior High 
School about this program. Normally, 
a junior high school age group is not 
noted for its attentiveness. But to my 
surprise, this group of young men and 
women was attentive, enthusiastic and 
respectful. They were genuinely inter- 
ested in this program. There was not a 
hint of cynicism or apathy to be found 
in that room that day, and I was proud 
to be among those young people. 

Today, we hear it said that there are 
no suitable role models for our young 
people, and that somehow today’s 
youth lacks the dedication and drive 
and determination that typified earli- 
er generations. 

I do not buy that for a minute. 

Today’s youth is as capable and con- 
cerned and committed as any genera- 
tion that preceded them. And where 
are the role models for today’s young 
people? Right at the next desk in 
school, or in the same Boy Scout 
troop, or in the choir at church. 
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The congressional awards program 
reaffirms our confidence in the youth 
of today, but is also challenges them 
to do better, to give more of them- 
selves, and to urge their friends to do 
the same, 

As Members of Congress, we often 
hear about matters we do not deal 
with to the satisfaction of voters. 
Today, you will have an opportunity 
to support a program that will affect 
many lives in the years ahead. Each 
person touched by this awards pro- 
gram will be enriched as a result, be 
they the young people recognized for 
their community activities, the recipi- 
ents of the services provided by those 
young people, or the adults who super- 
vise the program. 

Give our youth the tools they need 
to excel. 

Support this program which oper- 
ates strictly without Federal funds. 

Let us truly be leaders in expanding 
this partnership between Congress, 
the private sector, and the American 
people. 

Above all, allow our young people— 
and our Nation—to develop and grow 
to the full potential that we know 
they both have. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker.e 
Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Speaker, 
today we are discussing the expansion 
of the congressional award program, 
which is just completing its first year 
in the pilot State of Minnesota. The 
congressional award program was 
sanctioned by Congress last year. 

It is a program which challenges our 
young people to test their own limits. 
Young men and women who accept 
this challenge set their own goals in: 
Community service, physical fitness, 
exploration and expedition, and per- 
sonal interests. 

At the end of their self-test period, 
their accomplishments are measured 
against their original goals. By testing 
and improving themselves, these 
young people are improving America. 

The program also involves the rest 
of the community. Teachers, minis- 
ters, business leaders, adult sponsors— 
the entire community gets wrapped up 
in this program. 

However, the congressional award 
program does not involve Federal dol- 
lars. The entire program is run on the 
volunteer efforts of the community 
and the contributions of sponsors. 

I have seen the congressional award 
at work. Bemidji, Minn., volunteered 
to be the first pilot community in my 
district to sponsor the program. 

Fifty-four students applied for the 
program last year. They set personal 
goals, so that they could compete 
against themselves, instead of each 
other. 

The adults in Bemidji have also been 
enthusiastic, actively supporting the 
participants. 

During the past year, the young 
people have learned what it takes to 
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set and meet high personal goals. Be- 
cause the standards are rigorous, not 
everyone can complete the program. 
Only 40 of the original 54 students are 
still on this tough schedule. But other 
students are signing up for next year. 

In March, I met the first two win- 
ners of the bronze medal, which repre- 
sents the first level of achievement. 
Bryan Vold and Amy Crompton have 
both said that they will continue their 
efforts for higher personal achieve- 
ment and the silver medal. 

The volunteer efforts of the adults 
in Bemidji have also been positive. A 
renewed sense of community has been 
created by supporting the young 
people who are meeting their own 
goals. 

Bemidji State University has recog- 
nized the contributions that the con- 
gressional award is making in shaping 
and improving our students. The uni- 
versity is considering making the con- 
gressional award part of its internship 
program to earn credits. 

I cannot speak highly enough of the 
positive effects of the congressional 
award on a participating community. 
Everyone benefits. 

As we consider the expansion of the 
congressional award today, I can speak 
in the warmest words about the people 
who make this possible. Political and 
economic differences are bridged when 
we see how good it is to help young 
men and women to structure their ef- 
forts and meet goals which serve the 
community and strengthen their 
bodies and their interests. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
congressional award program and to 
encourage the communities in their 
own districts to volunteer for the pro- 
gram. 

Thank you. 


GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 3 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
bill under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, 
having no further requests for time, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MURPHY) that 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill, H.R. 2357, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to clause 
5 of rule I, and the Chair’s prior an- 
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nouncement, further proceedings on 
this motion will be postponed. 


CONTRACT SERVICES FOR 
DRUG DEPENDENT FEDERAL 
OFFENDERS AUTHORIZATION 
ACT OF 1983 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 2173) to amend the Contract 
Services for Drug Dependent Federal 
Offenders Act of 1978 to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations to carry out 
such act. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2173 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Contract Services 
for Drug Dependent Federal Offenders Au- 
thorization Act of 1983”. 

Sec. 2. Section 4(a) of the Contract Serv- 
ices for Drug Dependent Federal Offenders 
Act of 1978 (18 U.S.C. 4255 note) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out 1981: and” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1981;", and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: : $5,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1984; 
$5,500,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1985; and $6,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1986.“ 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
rule, a second is not required on this 
motion. 

The gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. HuGHEs) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. SAWYER) will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. HuGHEs). 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2173 has been re- 
ported by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to reauthorize for a period of 3 
years, the program that provides drug 
abuse treatment and monitoring for 
drug abusing Federal offenders. 

The bill reauthorizes the program at 
a level of $5 million for fiscal year 
1984, $5.5 million for fiscal year 1985, 
$6 million for 1986. 

This program is administered by the 
Probation Division of the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts. First, it 
provides for a mechanism to examine 
all convicted Federal offenders who 
are released on parole, or sentenced to 
probation, to determine if they are 
drug users. Then it provides for the 
drug abuse treatment that is appropri- 
ate for their particular problem. Final- 
ly, it insures that all persons in treat- 
ment are monitored to guarantee that 
they stay off drugs during the drug 
treatment. If the defendant slips and 
returns to the use of drugs, the court 
is notified and the person is either 
charged as a parole or probation viola- 
tor and returned to prison, or the 
judge or parole commission might 
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modify the terms and conditions of 
the release and treatment. 

Currently, there are about 4,600 per- 
sons under the supervision of the divi- 
sion of probation who are being treat- 
ed for drug abuse. Each person in the 
program, which usually lasts a year, is 
given a urinalysis test for drug use 
about 54 times during the year they 
are in treatment. 

This type of program has a very 
positive effect in reducing crime. Dr. 
John Ball of Temple University Medi- 
cal School testified before the Crime 
Subcommittee about the careers of 
drug addicts and the tremendous 
amount of crime they commit. Most 
significant was his conclusion that an 
addict, when treated, commits 84 per- 
cent fewer crimes. 

Drug treatment should be seen as a 
method for deterring crime. The 
addict who is no longer dependent on 
drugs is much less likely to prey on so- 
ciety. This is one program of the Fed- 
eral Government that is directly re- 
ducing the amount of crime commit- 
ted. 

The proposed authorization is 
sound. It is based on an estimate, by 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts of the impact of the revised 
prosecutorial policies of the Depart- 
ment of Justice focusing on violent 
crime and offenses that are frequently 
committed by drug dependent offend- 
ers. The Administrative Office esti- 
mates that they will be treating 5,300 
persons in 1984, 5,600 in 1985, and 
5,800 in 1986. 

This is a modest and noncontrover- 
sial program. It has a direct, positive 
impact on one of the major causes of 
crime in the streets, that of drug 
abuse. I urge the House to pass this 
bill to continue this valuable anticrime 
program. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, contract services for 
drug-dependent offenders were first 
authorized by Congress in 1966 for 
drug-dependent Federal offenders 
after their release to the community 
either upon parole or after conviction. 
In 1972, this drug aftercare program 
was extended to all offenders with 
drug dependence problems. The au- 
thority for the supervisory care for 
persons treated under the act and au- 
thority to make treatment contracts 
now rests with the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts. 

Under this program, every person 
being treated for drug dependency 
under the supervision of the Division 
of Probation is monitored by urinaly- 
sis surveillance. If a person is discov- 
ered to be using drugs, the court is no- 
tified and the treatment and condi- 
tions of release can be quickly modi- 
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fied. An offender remains in the treat- 
ment program until four conditions 
are met: 

First. Twelve months of abstinence 
from drugs demonstrated by urine sur- 
veillance. 

Second. No criminal violations for 12 
months. 

Third. Assumption of social and eco- 
nomic responsibilities to the best of 
his or her ability. 

Fourth. No association with persons 
involved in trafficking or use of drugs. 

The Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts used the projected number 
of persons in the treatment program 
for each year and estimated the cost 
of the urinalysis and provision of 
treatment to arrive at the sums used 
in this authorization. The fiscal year 
1982 authorization was $3.75 million. 
The authorization for 1983 was $4 mil- 
lion. The proposed authorization for 
1984 is $5 million, for 1985 is $5.5 mil- 
lion and for 1986 is $6 million. 

This is a cost savings program. Drug 
users commit 86 percent less crime 
when not associated with drugs. In ad- 
dition, those in the program partici- 
pate at an annual cost of $1,300, which 
is highly cost efficient when compared 
to incarceration at an annual rate of 
$25,000. 

Join us in support of H.R. 2173. 

The administration has no objection 
to the enactment of this bill. May I 
just state that historically this bill 
passed in the last Congress during the 
lameduck session and passed the other 
body also, but became the involuntary 
carrier of an omnibus crime bill when 
it was sent back because of one of 
those other attached bills, and it 
became the subject of a pocket veto 
which was in no way aimed at this bill, 
but by its association with some of the 
Senate amendments. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

è Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
2173, the Contract Services for Drug 
Dependent Federal Offenders Author- 
ization Act of 1983 reauthorizes for 
fiscal years 1984, 1985, and 1986 the 
existing program, which provides drug 
treatment for Federal convicts who 
are on probation or parole. The pro- 
gram monitors all of the participants 
by frequent and regular urinalysis to 
assure that they are not using drugs. 
The program plays a significant role 
in reducing crime because a major 
study of the criminal patterns of drug 
addicts found that when they are in 
treatment, they commit 84 percent 
fewer crimes. 

This program addresses one of the 
major problems of our correctional 
system. After a person has served a 
prison sentence where there are exten- 
sive programs, including drug-abuse 
detection and treatment, when the de- 
fendant returns home there is often 
inadequate support and supervision. 
The need for such supervision is espe- 
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cially acute for those addicted to 
drugs. If they return to the same 
neighborhoods where they got into 
trouble in the first place, the probabil- 
ity is high that without close supervi- 
sion and assistance, they will go back 
to using drugs again. The extensive 
counseling and frequent urinalysis 
testing of this program provides the 
support that helps keep a lot of these 
former addicts from returning to 
drugs and the life of crime. 

This bill is modeled on H.R. 3963, 
which passed the House and Senate 
overwhelmingly in the last Congress 
but was vetoed for unrelated reasons. 
The bill authorizes $5 million for 1984, 
$5.5 million for 1985, and $6 million 
for 1986. 

The bill has the support of the ad- 
ministration; it is part of the adminis- 
tration's budget, and has the support 
of the judicial branch which adminis- 
ters the program. 

I urge the passage of this bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER). 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, at first blush, it may appear inap- 
propriate for the Federal Government 
to be authorizing upwards of $6 mil- 
lion a year for a special drug-addicts 
program. The contract services for 
drug dependents, which are provided 
for in H.R. 2173, however, comprise an 
extremely cost-effective program. 

Drug addicts, and those criminals 
with a record of drug dependency are 
released on probation with the special 
probation conditions of the aftercare 
program. This program enables the 
probation officer to track the partici- 
pant's drug use while on parole. 

The cost savings are impressive. It 
costs approximately $1,300 per partici- 
pant in this program. This is a sub- 
stantial cost savings when compared to 
the average $25,000 cost of incarcerat- 
ing an individual for 1 year. There are 
societal savings as well. It is estimated 
that drug dependents commit seven 
times as many crimes as nondrug 
users. By keeping parolees off drugs, 
the aftercare program helps reduce 
crime. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FISH). 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the Drug 
Dependent Federal Offenders Author- 
ization Act before us today is a small, 
noncontroversial, and highly benefi- 
cial bill. The bill will provide funding 
for the drug aftercare program, which 
is now administered by the Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts. The 
Administrative Office has done such a 
fine job of carrying out the require- 
ments of the program that they have 
stayed consistently within the pro- 
gram budget. The Administrative 
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Office is to be commended for their 
excellent work in the drug-aftercare 
program. 

This program places parolees, with a 
history of drug abuse in a special pro- 
gram. Drug aftercare, which is con- 
tracted to private organizations, is in- 
corporated into the regular probation 
program for these persons. 

Counseling and urinalysis are used 
to help the drug abuser on probation 
to avoid reuse of drugs on release from 
prison. 

The program benefits society in two 
ways. First, when an addict is treated, 
his criminality is reduced by an aver- 
age of 34 percent. Thus, H.R. 2173 will 
help reduce drug-related crime. 
Second, the alternative to the after- 
care program is incarceration, with an 
annual cost of $25,000. The aftercare 
program, costing an average of $1,300 
per participant, provides a substantial 
cost savings to the State and Federal 
prison system. 

I urge your support for H.R. 2173, 
the aftercare program. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SHaw). 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, I urge your 
support for the aftercare program, 
through which the administrative 
office of the U.S. courts contracts for 
certain services for drug-dependent of- 
fenders. This program generated no 
controversy at the subcommittee, full 
committee, or full House level during 
the 97th Congress. Unfortunately, it 
became the vehicle for more contro- 
versial matters and became the subject 
of a Presidential veto. Hopefully, we 
can move this bill quickly in the 98th 
Congress, and achieve less flamboyant, 
but more successful, results. 

Current Federal law establishes spe- 
cial sentencing procedures and super- 
visory aftercare treatment for drug-de- 
pendent offenders. In addition, narcot- 
ics addicts released on probation are 
eligible for such supervision. The pri- 
mary services provided are counseling 
and periodic urinalysis to determine if 
offenders are using narcotics. 

Since October 1982, this program 
has been funded through a continuing 
appropriation with an expired authori- 
zation. I commend the gentleman 
from New Jersey for moving swiftly in 
the 98th Congress to remedy this situ- 
ation. In the absence of the treatment 
and supervision this bill would pro- 
vide, the alternative is costly incarcer- 
ation. I believe H.R. 2173 is the prefer- 
able route, and I am pleased to join 
Chairman HucGues in urging the adop- 
tion of the aftercare reauthorization 
legislation. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to congratulate the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. HUGHES). 

This is just one of the number of 
bills he has moved out of that subcom- 
mittee and onto the floor, even at his 
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rated stage of Congress. I congratulate 
m. 

I join the chairman in urging all of 
my colleagues to support H.R. 2173, 
which as far as I know has no opposi- 
tion and did not in the last Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MOoAKLEY). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Hochs) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, H.R. 2173. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, and the Chair’s prior announce- 
ment, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 
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Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include therein extraneous material 
on the bill just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL ANTI-TAMPERING ACT 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 2174) to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit certain 
tampering with consumer products, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2174 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Federal Anti-Tam- 
pering Act“. 

Sec. 2. Chapter 65 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end the following new section: 5 1365. Tam- 
pering with consumer products 

(a) Whoever, with reckless disregard for 
the risk that another person will be placed 
in danger of death or bodily injury and 
under circumstances manifesting extreme 
indifference to such risk, knowingly tampers 
or attempts to tamper with a covered prod- 
uct or the labeling or container of such cov- 
ered product, if that product affects inter- 
state or foreign commerce, shall be pun- 
ished as is provided in subsection (b) of this 
section. 

“(b) The punishment for an offense under 
subsection (a) of this section is— 

“(1) in the case of an attempt, a fine of 
not more than $25,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than ten years, or both; 

2) in the case that the death of any indi- 
vidual is caused, a fine of not more than 
$100,000, or imprisonment for any term of 
years or for life, or both; 

(3) in the case that serious bodily injury 
to any individual is caused, a fine of not 
more than $100,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than twenty years, or both; and 
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“(4) in any other case, a fine of not more 
than $50,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than ten years, or both. 

(ei Whoever knowingly communicates 
false information about conduct that, if it 
occurred, would violate subsection (a) of 
this section, shall be fined not more than 
$25,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
five years, or both. 

“(2) As used in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, the term ‘communicates false infor- 
mation’ means communicates information 
that is false and that the communicator 
knows is false, under circumstances in 
which the information may reasonably be 
expected to be believed. 

“(d) Whoever knowingly threatens, under 
circumstances in which the threat may rea- 
sonably be expected to be believed, that 
conduct that, if it occurred, would violate 
subsection (a) of this section will occur, 
shall be fined not more than $25,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than five years, or 
both. 

“(e) Whoever is a party to a conspiracy of 
two or more persons to commit an offense 
under subsection (a) of this section, if any 
of the parties intentionally engages in any 
conduct in furtherance of such offense, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$25,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
ten years, or both. 

“(f) In addition to any other agency which 
has authority to investigate violations of 
this section, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture, re- 
spectively, have authority to investigate vio- 
lations of this section involving a covered 
product that is regulated by a provision of 
law such Administration or Department, as 
the case may be, administers. 

“(g) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘covered product’ means any 
article, product, or commodity which is cus- 
tomarily produced or distributed for house- 
hold or personal care consumption by indi- 
viduals and which is designed to be con- 
sumed or expended in the course of such 
consumption, and such term includes any 
‘food’, ‘drug’, ‘device’, or ‘cosmetic’, as those 
terms are respectively defined in section 201 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act (21 U.S.C. 321); 

“(2) the term ‘labeling’ has the meaning 
given such term in section 201(m) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C, 321(m)); 

(3) the term ‘serious bodily injury’ means 
bodily injury which involves— 

(A) a substantial risk of death; 

B) extreme physical pain; 

“(C) protracted and obvious disfigure- 
ment; or 

D) protracted loss or impairment of the 
function of a bodily member, organ, or 
mental faculty; and 

“(4) the term ‘bodily injury’ means 

(A) a cut, abrasion, bruise, burn, or dis- 
figurement; 

„(B) physical pain; 

(O) illness; 

„D) impairment of the function of a 
bodily member, organ, or mental faculty; or 

(E) any other injury to the body, no 
matter how temporary.” 

Sec. 3. The table of sections at the begin- 
ning of chapter 65 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 


“1365. Tampering with consumer products.”. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 
Mr. SAWYER. Mr. 
demand a second. 


Speaker, I 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HuGHEs) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. SAWYER) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. HUGHES). 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to be able 
to bring this important bill to the 
floor today. H.R. 2174 is a response to 
the tragic deaths of seven people in 
the Chicago area last fall, when a na- 
tionally known and used painkiller was 
laced with cyanide and sold to unsus- 
pecting consumers. Those deaths were 
followed by a wave of copycat tamper- 
ings, and false claims of tamperings, 
across the country. The incidents had 
a marked effect on consumer confi- 
dence in all over-the-counter drugs 
and food products sold on the open 
shelves. They also caused the manu- 
facturers and distributors of those 
products enormous financial losses 
from recalls, repackaging, and loss of 
business. 

The industries affected by these in- 
cidents responded quickly, candidly, 
and in the public interest. In particu- 
lar, Johnson & Johnson, the manufac- 
turer of the painkiller involved in the 
Chicago area deaths, should be singled 
out for its forthright and effective ac- 
tions following those deaths. 

It is now time for Congress to act. 
The Federal interest in this area is 
clear: The effect on consumer confi- 
dence is nationwide, and a tampering 
at the manufacturing stage in one 
State can cause injuries in another 
State, where the products are ulti- 
mately sold. 

It is also clear that Federal jurisdic- 
tion should be limited to those cases 
where there is such a nationwide 
effect. H.R. 2174 does just that. It 
makes the tampering with certain con- 
sumer products a Federal crime, but 
only in those cases where there is an 
effect on interstate or foreign com- 
merce. When that effect on commerce 
ends, so should Federal intervention. 
At that point, such matters are more 
appropriately handled by State and 
local authorities. 

H.R. 2174 also covers only consumer 
products—those most likely to be tam- 
pered with, and those where the risk 
to human safety is the greatest. It 
covers only those tamperings where 
there is a risk to human safety. Lesser 
penalties are provided elsewhere in 
the United States Code for a tamper- 
ing that does not pose a risk to human 
safety. 

H.R. 2174 covers not only the actual 
tampering, but also threats and con- 
spiracies to tamper with consumer 
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products, and it punishes such conduct 
in a manner commensurate with the 
harm caused. If, for example, the tam- 
pering causes death, it is punishable 
by a maximum of life in prison and a 
$100,000 fine. Where no injury at all is 
caused, the maximum penalty is 10 
years in prison and a $50,000 fine. 

H.R. 2174 also punishes defendants 
whose primary intent is to damage the 
business reputation of, for instance, 
the manufacturer or distributor of a 
particular product—but only where 
the defendant’s conduct poses a risk of 
harm to another. As I have already 
stated, where there is no such risk, 
there are appropriate penalties for 
such conduct elsewhere in the laws of 
the United States. 

This legislation has been carefully 
crafted to provide for Federal inter- 
vention in only the most clearly appro- 
priate situations. The need for such 
intervention in these situations is es- 
pecially urgent in light of the tragic 
deaths in Chicago last year, and the 
continuing risk to consumer safety 
and confidence as a result of such inci- 
dents. 

I do not believe that there is any 
controversy about the substance of 
H.R. 2174. I think we can all agree 
that it is a necessary piece of legisla- 
tion—one that should be acted on 
without delay. 

I urge you to vote to suspend the 
rules and pass H.R. 2174. 


o 1230 


I think we can all agree it is a neces- 
sary piece of legislation, one that 
should be acted on without undue 
delay. 

I want to at this time commend the 
ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, HAROI D S. 
Sawyer for his great work on this par- 
ticular bill. 

We in fact worked on it in the clos- 
ing days of the lameduck session of 
the Congress. It found its way in part 
into the omnibus crime bill which ulti- 
mately was vetoed by the President 
for reasons other than this particular 
bill, I might say any bill that came out 
of the Subcommittee on Crime. I urge 
my colleagues to support this bill, 
H.R. 2174, it is a good piece of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, again I 
call attention that this is yet another 
useful and necessary bill coming from 
the Subcommittee on Crime of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. This sub- 
committee is chaired by the gentleman 
from New Jersey and has been operat- 
ing at full speed during the few 
months of this Congress as it did 
during the last Congress, when it 
turned out some 12 very essential bills. 

Mr. Speaker, our Nation needs legis- 
lation to protect innocent and unsus- 
pecting consumers from the malicious, 
coldblooded acts of individuals who 
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tamper with products prior to con- 
sumer purchase. I am proud to present 
H.R. 2174 to this body for consider- 
ation. This legislation is necessitated 
by the recognition that the Federal 
Antitampering Act is necessary to the 
protection of our constituents. 

The individual or group of individ- 
uals who placed cyanide-filled Tylenol 
capsules on store shelves with total 
disregard for human life caused sever- 
al random deaths in the Chicago area. 
In the wake of this tragedy, manufac- 
turers were forced to recall products 
at great expense, and copycats have 
been inspired to continue the tamper- 
ing trend in a variety of gruesome 
ways. A new angle, the false scare,” 
has developed. For example, in my 
own State of Michigan, the Hygrade 
Food Co. initiated a financially bur- 
densome recall of thousands of hot 
dogs after it was falsely and malicious- 
ly claimed that razor blades and tacks 
had been inserted into the meat. 

In the aftermath of the tampering 
scare, consumers now play Russian 
roulette“ with their own safety every 
time they purchase the very products 
necessary to their own well-being. This 
might be expected in a good horror 
movie, but it cannot be tolerated in 
American society. 

The criminal act of tampering with 
consumer products dictates the swift 
and forceful involvement of the Feder- 
al Government. The Food and Drug 
Administration has reacted quickly to 
protect consumers by setting antitam- 
pering packaging standards. The John- 


son & Johnson Co., itself a victim of 


the Tylenol tampering, has done a 
swift and outstanding job of packaging 
its Tylenol capsules in containers with 
three separate antitampering protec- 
tion. This private sector compliance is 
only just beginning. 

Nationwide investigation and the 
swift enforcement of strict Federal 
penalties must also be used to deter 
the act of tampering. This is the pur- 
pose of the Federal Antitampering 
Act, which creates a new offense in 
title 38 of the United States Code. 
Under this proposal, it would be illegal 
to tamper or attempt to adulterate a 
broad range of consumer products af- 
fecting interstate commerce. This pro- 
posal also would make it illegal to dis- 
seminate false information concerning 
the tampering of a product, and to 
threaten, or conspire, to tamper. The 
penalties for these offenses include a 
maximum prison sentence of 20 years 
and a fine of $100,000. Where personal 
injury or death results, a maximum 
penalty of life imprisonment is provid- 
ed. 

I commend the gentleman from New 
Jersey for addressing the need for an- 
titampering legislation in such a 
prompt manner, and I look forward to 
working in support of H.R. 2174 as the 
House and Senate develop the Federal 
Antitampering Act. Your support for 
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H.R. 2174 is important to the Federal 
response to this awful crime. 

While I am one of the first to recog- 
nize that the basic type of violent 
crime involved is properly within the 
jurisdiction of States, when we are 
dealing with an interstate product, 
with national dissemination as was the 
case in Tylenol and is the case in most 
interstate products that are moving, 
one State cannot adequately cope with 
this problem. The States need the fa- 
cilities and help of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and this act will provide that. 
I reserve the balance of my time. 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to speak in support of H.R. 
2174, the Federal Antitampering Act. 
H.R. 2174 is a bill that protects the 
consumers of this country. It prohibits 
the tampering with consumer products 
and provides stiff penalties for those 
who commit such acts. Ever since the 
tragic deaths of seven people in Chica- 
go last fall from a painkiller laced with 
cyanide, consumers in this country 
have had legitimate concerns about 
buying over-the-counter drugs and 
food products sold on open shelves. 
This concern has had nationwide ef- 
fects on consumer confidence and on 
sales of these products. Because of 
these nationwide effects, Federal 
intervention is appropriate and neces- 
sary. We recognize that Federal inter- 
vention must always be carefully limit- 
ed to those situations that are of par- 
ticular Federal concern, and where the 
State and local authorities are in need 
of Federal assistance. The hearings 
held by the Subcommittee on Crime 
proved that this is one of those situa- 
tions where Federal intervention is ap- 
propriate. 

H.R. 2174 is similar to the antitam- 
pering bill that was passed overwhelm- 
ingly by the House in the 97th Con- 
gress but, along with several other an- 
ticrime provisions, was unfortunately 
vetoed by the President in January. 
Since that time, the bill has been 
modified and improved. I believe it is 
the best possible legislation and will 
serve its purpose well; to protect the 
consumers of this country, and to 
punish those who would tamper with 
the products on which all of us, as 
consumers, rely in our everyday lives. 

I strongly urge your support of H.R. 
2174.0 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FisH), the ranking Republi- 
can on the full Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. FISH. I thank the gentleman. 

Again my compliments to the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. SAWYER) and 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HucHES) for bringing these measures 
to us early in this session. 

Mr. Speaker, how anyone could 
imagine the mind that poisons pain re- 
lievers, thereby killing unknown vic- 
tims at random, is beyond me. This 
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criminal mind is deserving of our 
swiftest criminal enforcement. All con- 
sumers are harmed by tamperings, 
threats to tamper, and false claims 
that tamperings have occurred. News 
of such an event has little to offer in 
addressing consumer fears. Businesses 
are severely harmed when loss of con- 
sumer confidence undermines years of 
successful marketing and consumer 
orientation. 

Our society cannot expect consum- 
ers to know when a purchased product 
has been the subject of a tampering. 
Indeed, locating the tampered product 
prior to injury seems virtually impossi- 
ble. A Federal criminal penalty and 
swift enforcement is designed to deter 
this horrible activity. 

I introduced an antitampering bill in 
the 98th Congress which, along with 
other proposals, has been perfected by 
the Subcommittee on Crime. This leg- 
islation, H.R. 2174, is complete in its 
attempt to address the act of tamper- 
ing. As an original cosponsor of H.R. 
2174, I urge your support for this all 
important Federal Antitampering Act. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Flori- 
da (Mr. SHaw), a valuable and very 
active member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Antitam- 
pering Act will close a serious loophole 
in our Federal Criminal Code. Until re- 
cently, such a law would have seemed 
unnecessary, for whom of us could 
have foreseen the horrible Chicago 
area deaths caused by the random poi- 
soning of a common pain reliever. The 
act of poisoning products to appear on 
store shelves, without regard to the 
identity of the victim, demonstrates a 
grotesque criminal mind. 

As if this one incident was not 
enough, all consumers were suddenly 
the victims of copycat tamperings, 
threats to tamper, and false claims 
that tamperings have occurred. These 
types of crimes must not go unpun- 
ished. Swift and effective Federal law 
enforcement is necessary. Federal in- 
vestigation is required to adequately 
address the national scope of the prob- 
lem. Often, the product will be made 
and shipped through several different 
States before purchased by the con- 
sumer. One lone State cannot be ex- 
pected to trace the tampering through 
the chain of distribution. With Feder- 
al investigation, Federal enforcement 
follows, and this bill contains stiff pen- 
alties. 

Tampering is unacceptable in our so- 
ciety and should be swiftly punished. 
When a threat, a false scare, or a tam- 
pering victim appears on the evening 
news, the entire Nation is held hos- 
tage. Businesses lose millions in reve- 
nue and consumer confidence. Con- 
sumers lose confidence in any store 
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purchase. H.R. 2174 will punish the in- 
excusable acts which lead to these 
costly results. 

I urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER), a very im- 
portant member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Sawyer) for yielding and I 
would like to commend him and the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HuGHEs) and the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SHaw) for very succinct and 
accurate statements on why we must 
move to plug this loophole that cur- 
rently exists in the Federal Criminal 
Code. 

However, there is one additional 
reason that has not been stated why 
this bill ought to pass and pass 
promptly. 

Under the current law, the FBI can 
only get involved in investigating drug 
tampering or adulteration cases if an 
extortion threat has been posed, be- 
cause extortion is a violation of the 
Federal Criminal Code. The sick mind 
who poisons or adulterates foods or 
drugs but does not accompany that 
with an extortion threat to try and get 
money into his own pocket, under the 
present law has not committed a Fed- 
eral crime and, consequently, the FBI 
is not able to get involved in tracking 
down this very despicable and criminal 
activity. So, by plugging this loophole 
and creating a Federal crime in this re- 
spect, we will get Federal law enforce- 
ment in the investigative end sooner 
on, hopefully to get people indicted 
and prosecuted and sent to jail later 
on in the criminal procedure. 

So, I hope this bill passes. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. I yield 
back the balance of my time, and I 
urge support of the bill, H.R. 2174. 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in support of H.R. 2174, the 
Federal Antitampering Act. This legis- 
lation is essential to restore public 
confidence in the safety of products 
sold in the Nation’s markets. 

It represents the response of Con- 
gress to the sense of outrage and re- 
vulsion that swept the Nation after 
the “Tylenol murders” which claimed 
seven lives in Chicago last year. The 
poisonings inaugurated a new and 
coldblooded type of crime, one that 
struck its victims in an appallingly 
random way. The Tylenol killings 
were, in effect, an act of terrorism 
aimed at society as a whole, rather 
than at specific persons, groups, or in- 
stitutions. 

The bill before the House of Repre- 
sentatives today would make tamper- 
ing with over-the-counter drugs, food, 
cosmetics, and other consumer items a 
Federal offense. It would also elevate 
tampering from its present status as a 
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misdemeanor to that of a felony, with 
appropriately harsher penalties. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, this legislation 
creates a powerful deterrent against 
product tampering and brings the full 
weight and power of the National Gov- 
ernment down on perpetrators of this 
terrible crime. 

It imposes severe criminal penalties, 
ranging from 10 years to life in prison 
and large fines, on anyone convicted of 
tampering with any item intended for 
household or personal use. Moreover, 
the bill provides stiff penalties for the 
“copycat” crimes that popped up 
around the country in the wake of the 
Chicago murders. 

In several States, false claims of 
tampering created the unsettling illu- 
sion of an epidemic of poisonings. The 
hoaxes took several forms, including 
making claims for damages for a fake 
injury, attempting to extort money 
from product manufacturers and ef- 
forts to injure a business by forcing 
the Government to issue product re- 
calls. In any event, the rash of poison- 
ing scares, scattered throughout the 
country, underscored the national 
scope of the problem and brought 
public demand for Government action. 

Mr. Speaker, this antitampering leg- 
islation fits perfectly within the larger 
framework of an anticrime program 
developed under the auspices of the 
House Democratic Caucus. As caucus 
chairman, I can tell you that we 
worked hard to build a consensus 
among Members around a legislative 


program to strengthen law enforce- 
ment at the local, State, and Federal 
levels. I believe it is important that we 
take a hardnosed and pragmatic ap- 
proach toward combating crime and 
protecting our citizens. 


This is the first of several bills 
which will be considered throughout 
the year in the area of crime preven- 
tion. It is imperative, in my view, that 
we enact some of the more important 
procedural changes in the Federal 
criminal justice system, including bail 
reform, alleviating prison congestion, 
sentencing reform, higher fines for 
white-collar crime, and clearer guide- 
lines for Federal prosecutors. 

We must also escalate the war on 
crime by a vigorous program of assist- 
ance to States and localities, particu- 
larly in the areas of white-collar and 
organized crime, sting operations 
against burglary and fencing, arson in- 
vestigation, career criminal identifica- 
tion, and prosecution and witness and 
juror protection. 

And just as the Federal Government 
provides emergency help in times of 
natural disaster, I believe we should 
establish ways of helping localities 
cope with local crime calamities such 
as the child murders in Atlanta and 
the drug-related crimes in Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of the antitam- 
pering legislation before us today will 
signal the beginning of a renewed Fed- 
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eral commitment to a broad-scale as- 
sault on serious crime. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting this 
important bill. I would also hope that 
the House of Representatives will act 
favorably upon the anticrime initia- 
tives which come to the floor in the 
next few months. 

The American people are rightly 

outraged by the extent to which the 
fear of crime has invaded their lives. 
They demand action to control crime, 
and we must use all the resources at 
our command—Federal, State, and 
local—to combat the current wave of 
lawlessness. At stake is the fundamen- 
tal question of our ability to govern 
ourselves effectively within the con- 
straints properly imposed by our 
democratic institutions. 
Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 2174, the Federal 
Antitampering Act. This legislation 
deals with a problem which has faded 
from the headlines, but which clearly 
needs to be addressed. The Tylenol 
murders created not only a terrible 
trauma for the families of the victims, 
but also raised concerns that copy- 
cat” crimes, as they were dubbed, 
might lead to contamination of a 
whole range of consumer products. 
Consumers were understandably 
afraid that they might be victimized. 

Then we encountered the problem of 
allegations that products had been 
contaminated when they in fact had 
not been. Here, in the Washington 
area, that happened with an eyewash 
product. The result was that unfound- 
ed concerns were raised about a safe 
product, and the manufacturer had to 
bear a loss that should never have oc- 
curred. 

Clearly, these are problems of inter- 
state commerce that can only ade- 
quately be addressed at the Federal 
level. The legislation drafted by the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Crime and 
approved by the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee seeks to deal with this problem. 
It has strong bipartisan support, and I 
encourage all of my colleagues to give 
it their favorable vote.e 
@ Mrs. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of antitampering legislation, 
H.R. 778, which states my commit- 
ment to consumers as well as manufac- 
turers, I support the need to make it a 
Federal crime to knowingly tamper 
with consumer products which result 
in injury or death to the purchaser of 
such products. 

In all honesty, however, I strongly 
feel two vital provisions are missing 
from H.R. 2174, a measure which has 
been brought to the House floor today 
under suspension of the rules and not 
subject to amendment. Those pieces 
are: Language which addresses the 
damage done to the reputation of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
and so forth, as the result of malicious 
tampering, and the imposition of 
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stronger sentences in order to deter 
product tampering. 

Who in these hallowed Halls of Con- 
gress can forget picking up the news- 
paper last year and reading about the 
deaths of several people in Chicago 
who died from cyanide poisoning after 
taking extra-strength Tylenol cap- 
sules? Who can forget about the copy- 
cat tamperings which followed days 
after the tragic events of September 
30, 1982? Products were adulterated in 
an effort to harm people, to damage a 
business reputation and, in some cases, 
simply for the perverse pleasure of 
wreaking havoc with a nation of con- 
sumers and manufacturers. Those 
crimes, inspired by the Chicago inci- 
dents, succeeded in gripping the Amer- 
ican people with the fear that their 
over-the-counter drugs might be poi- 
sonous. 

My colleagues would certainly agree 
that consumers have the right to pur- 
chase products without apprehension 
or fear that they may be playing a 
very deadly game of Russian roulette. 
Similarly, members of the business 
community have the right to do busi- 
ness without fear that their products 
or reputations will be damaged. Some 
manufacturers have had to recall mas- 
sive numbers of items which had been 
tampered with. Others are absorbing 
the cost of recalling their products at 
the drop of a hoax. 

So, while I am pleased with the 
speed with which the House is consid- 
ering Federal legislation to outlaw 
product tampering and the fact that 
the legislation before us is stronger 
than what we passed in the 97th Con- 
gress, I am sorry that during the sub- 
committee deliberation, language was 
not approved which would deter any- 
one from damaging a business reputa- 
tion. It should be noted, however, that 
after presenting testimony before the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Crime in 
support of my legislation, the subcom- 
mittee ultimately marked up this bill 
which, first, provides three different 
types of punishment focusing on 
people conveying false information, 
second, broadens the scope of products 
and third, makes it a crime to tamper 
with the labels or containers of cov- 
ered products. 

Inasmuch as this bill is the closest 
we could come to addressing concerns 
echoed by the business community, I 
urge my colleagues to support it and 
to thereby provide a mechanism to 
deter such madness in the future. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. HUGHES) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 2174, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
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I, and the Chair’s prior announce- 
ment, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


FOUNDATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF MILITARY 
MEDICINE ACT OF 1983 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the Senate bill (S. 653) to amend title 
10, United States Code, to establish a 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Military Medicine, and for other pur- 
poses, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


S. 653 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Foundation for the 
Advancement of Military Medicine Act of 
1983”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 7 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“§ 178. Foundation for the Advancement of Mili- 
tary Medicine 


(a) There is authorized to be established 
a nonprofit corporation to be known as the 
Foundation for the Advancement of Mili- 
tary Medicine (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the Foundation) which shall 
not for any purpose be an agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States Government, 
The Foundation shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of this section and, to the extent not 
inconsistent with this section, the Corpora- 
tions and Associations Articles of the State 
of Maryland. 

“(b) It shall be the purpose of the Foun- 
dation (1) to carry out medical research and 
education projects under cooperative ar- 
rangements with the Uniformed Services 
University of the Health Sciences, (2) to 
serve as a focus for the interchange between 
military and civilian medical personnel, and 
(3) to encourage the participation of- the 
medical, dental, nursing, veterinary, and 
other biomedical sciences in the work of the 
Foundation for the mutual benefit of mili- 
tary and civilian medicine. 

“(cX1) The Foundation shall have a Coun- 
cil of Directors (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the Council“) composed of 

(A) the Chairmen and ranking minority 
members of the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives (or their designees from the 
membership of such committees), who shall 
be ex officio members, 

(B) the Dean of the Uniformed Services 
University of the Health Sciences, who shall 
be an ex officio member, and 

(0) four members appointed by the ex 
officio members of the Council designated 
in classes (A) and (B). 
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(2) The term of office of each member of 
the Council appointed under clause (C) of 
paragraph (1) shall be four years, except 
that— 

(A) Any person appointed to fill a vacan- 
cy occurring before the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appoint- 
ed shall be appointed for the remainder of 
such term; and 

(B) the terms of office of members first 
taking office shall expire, as designated by 
the ex officio members of the Council at the 
time of the appointment, two at the end of 
two years and two at the end of four years. 

(3) The Council shall elect a chairman 
from among its members. 

“(d)(1) The Foundation shall have an Ex- 
ecutive Director who shall be appointed by 
the Council and shall serve at the pleasure 
of the Council. The Executive Director shall 
be responsible for the day-to-day operations 
of the Foundation and shall have such spe- 
cific duties and responsibilities as the Coun- 
cil shall prescribe. 

“(2) The rate of compensation of the Ex- 
ecutive Director shall be fixed by the Coun- 
cil. 

de) The initial members of the Council 
shall serve as incorporators and take what- 
ever actions as are necessary to establish 
under the Corporations and Associations Ar- 
ticles of the State of Maryland the corpora- 
tion authorized by subsection (a). 

“(f) Any vacancy in the Council shall not 
affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original designa- 
tion or appointment was made. 

„g) In order to carry out the purposes of 
this section, the Foundation is authorized 
to— 

“(1) enter into contracts with the Uni- 
formed Services University of the Health 
Sciences for the purpose of carrying out co- 
operative enterprises in medical research, 
medical consultation, and medical educa- 
tion, including contracts for provision of 
such personnel and services as may be nec- 
essary to carry out such cooperative enter- 
prises; 

(2) enter into contracts with public and 
private organizations for the writing, edit- 
ing, printing, and publishing of books and 
other material; 

(3) take such action as may be necessary 
to obtain patents and licenses for devices 
and procedures developed by the Founda- 
tion and its employees; 

(4) accept, hold, administer, invest, and 
spend any gift, devise, or bequest of real or 
personal property made to the Foundation; 

(5) enter into contracts with individuals, 
public or private organizations, professional 
societies, and government agencies for the 
purpose of carrying out the functions of the 
Foundation; 

“(6) enter into such other contracts, 
leases, cooperative agreements, and other 
transactions as the Executive Director con- 
siders appropriate to conduct the activities 
of the Foundation; and 

“(7) charge such fees for professional serv- 
ices furnished by the Foundation as the Ex- 
ecutive Director determines reasonable and 
appropriate. 

“(h) A person who is a full-time or part- 
time employee of the Foundation may not 
be an employee (full-time or part-time) of 
the Federal Government. 

(i) The Council shall transmit to the 
President annually, and at such other times 
as the Council considers desirable, a report 
on the operations, activities, and accom- 
plishments of the Foundation.“. 
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(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 7 of such title is amended by 
oe at the end thereof the following new 
tem: 

“178. Foundation for the Advancement of 
Military Medicine.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 2113 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

„J The Board also is authorized 

(A to enter into contracts with the 
Foundation for the Advancement of Mili- 
tary Medicine established under section 178 
of this title, or with any other nonprofit 
entity, for the purpose of carrying out coop- 
erative enterprises in medical research, med- 
ical consultation, and medical education; 

„B) subject to paragraph (2), to make 
available to the Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Military Medicine, on such 
terms and conditions as the Board deter- 
mines appropriate, such space, facilities, 
equipment, and support services within the 
University as the Board considers necessary 
to accomplish cooperative enterprises un- 
dertaken by such foundation and the Uni- 
versity; 

(C) subject to paragraph (2), to enter 
into contracts with the Foundation for the 
Advancement of Military Medicine under 
which the Board may furnish the services of 
such professional, technical, or clerical per- 
sonnel as may be necessary to fulfill cooper- 
ative enterprises undertaken by such foun- 
dation and the University; 

„D) to accept, hold, administer, invest, 
and spend any gift, devise, or bequest of per- 
sonal property made to the University, in- 
cluding any gift, devise, or bequest for the 
support of an academic chair, teaching, re- 
search, or demonstration project; 

(E) subject to paragraph (2), to enter 
into agreements with the Foundation for 
the Advancement of Military Medicine, or 
with any other nonprofit entity, under 
which scientists or other personnel of the 
Foundation or other entity may be utilized 
by the University for the purpose of en- 
hancing the activities of the University in 
education, research, and technological appli- 
cations of knowledge; and 

“(F) to accept the voluntary services of 
guest scholars and other persons. 

(2) The authority of the Board under 
clauses (B), (C), and (E) of paragraph (1) 
may be exercised only if— 

(A) before the Board enters into any ar- 
rangement under which any space, facility, 
equipment, or support service is made avail- 
able under clause (B) of such paragraph, 
before the Board enters into any contract 
under clause (C) of such paragraph, or 
before the Board enters into any agreement 
under clause (E) of such paragraph, it noti- 
fies the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives in writing of the proposed arrange- 
ment, contract, or agreement, as the case 
may be, the terms and conditions thereof, 
and, in the case of a proposed agreement 
under clause (E) of paragraph (1), any ap- 
pointments proposed to be made under the 
authority of paragraph (4) in connection 
with the agreement, and 

“(B) a period of fifteen days has elapsed 
following the date on which the notice is re- 
ceived by such committees. 

(3) The Board may not enter into any 
contract with the Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Military Medicine, or with 
any other entity, if the contract would obli- 
gate the University to make outlays in ad- 
vance of the enactment of budget authority 
for such outlays. 
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4) Scientists or other medical personnel 
utilized by the University under an agree- 
ment described in clause (E) of paragraph 
(1) may be appointed to any position within 
the University and may be permitted to per- 
form such duties within the University as 
the Board may approve. 

“(5) A person who provides voluntary serv- 
ices under the authority of clause (F) of 
paragraph (1) shall be considered to be an 
employee of the Federal Government for 
the purposes of chapter 81 of title 5, relat- 
ing to compensation for work-related inju- 
ries, and to be an employee of the Federal 
Government for the purposes of chapter 
171 of title 28, relating to tort claims. Such 
a person who is not otherwise employed by 
the Federal Government shall not be con- 
sidered to be a Federal employee for any 
other purpose by reason of the provision of 
such services.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

The gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. HILLIS) will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY). 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to bring 
before the House S. 653, to establish 
the Foundation for the Advancement 
of Military Medicine, which would 
support the activities of the Uni- 
formed Services University of the 
Health Sciences. This measure, recent- 
ly approved by the Senate, has re- 
ceived unanimous, bipartisan support 
in the Senate and in the House Armed 
Services Committee. I have sponsored 
an identical bill, as has our colleague, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON). 

The Foundation would be a nonprof- 
it, charitable corporation that would 
receive gifts, grants, and legacies on 
behalf of the University. Under 
present law, there is only limited au- 
thority for the University to accept 
private donations. 

The Uniformed Services University 
of the Health Sciences was established 
by Congress in 1972 to train medical 
officers for the uniformed services and 
to provide programs in continuing 
medical education for military mem- 
bers of the health professions. 

Graduates must fulfill an active 
duty service obligation of at least 7 
years following intership and residen- 
cy. The University’s primary objective 
is to provide comprehensive, high 
quality education for students moti- 
vated to medical careers with uni- 
formed services. 

With the grants and bequests re- 
ceived, the Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Military Medicine would 
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provide support to the University for 
academic chairs, teaching, and re- 
search projects. This would enhance 
the University’s capability to attract 
top quality faculty. 

The Foundation is patterned after 
the American Registry of Pathology 
established by Congress in 1976 to sup- 
port the Armed Forces Institute of Pa- 
thology. 

I am calling this bill before the 
House in amended form. The two 
amendments are technical in nature 
and do not alter the thrust of the 
Senate-passed bill. To insure contin- 
ued congressional oversight of the 
Foundation’s activities, the Senate bill 
provides for a Council of Directors to 
be composed of the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the 
House and Senate Armed Services 
Committees, the dean of the Universi- 
ty, and four additional members. 

The first amendment to the bill 
would permit the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of each commit- 
tee, if they so desired, to designate an- 
other member of their committee to 
serve on the Council in their stead. 
This designation would be made at the 
discretion of the designator. 

The second amendment would 
simply clarify the intent of the bill. S. 
653 provides that a person who is a 
full-time or part-time employee of the 
Foundation may not be an employee 
of the Federal Government. Further, 
S. 653 states that no part of the com- 
pensation paid to an employee of the 
Foundation may be paid from Federal 
funds. 

This second restriction could present 
a problem should the Foundation re- 
ceive a Federal research grant, from 
the National Institutes of Health, for 
example. Therefore, the second re- 
striction has been eliminated from the 
bill. The bar on a Foundation employ- 
ee also being an employee of the Fed- 
eral Government remains intact. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 653 is a very worth- 
while piece of legislation that will 
assist the Uniformed Services Univer- 
sity of the Health Sciences in turning 
out the highest quality military doc- 
tors. This bill involves no expense to 
the Government, and I urge my col- 
leagues’ wholehearted support. 


O 1245 


Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join with the 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY), With whom I serve on 
the Subcommittee on Military Person- 
nel and Compensation, in urging 
House approval of S. 653, to establish 
the Foundation for the Advancement 
of Military Medicine. 

The Uniformed Services University 
of the Health Sciences was established 
by Congress to provide a reliable 
source of physicians for the Nation's 
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Armed Forces—physicians who would 
have a substantial military service 
commitment in return for their medi- 
cal education. The Congress can take 
pride in the outstanding job the Uni- 
versity is doing in turning out first- 
rate doctors who are also first-rate 
military officers. 

The Foundation will assist the Uni- 
versity by receiving donations, grants, 
and bequests that can in turn be used 
to enrich the university teaching and 
research programs. It is my under- 
standing that there are already several 
potential donors, one of whom wants 
to endow an academic chair at the uni- 
versity. 

Several members of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee have asked 
that we make every effort to expedite 
action on S. 653; in view of the non- 
controversial nature of the legislation, 
we are bringing it to the floor under 
suspension of rules today. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
passage of S. 653. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. STRATTON), who is 
a coauthor of the House bill. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express my strong support for 
this legislation which passed unani- 
mously, as I understand it, in the 
Senate. 

Essentially what it is designed to do 
is to provide for the Uniformed Serv- 
ices University of the Health Sciences, 
popularly known as the military medi- 
cal school out at Bethesda, the same 
opportunities that are provided to 
other major medical institutions, 
namely, the opportunity to have 
teaching chairs endowed in honor of 
particular individuals, and to provide 
for special research grants that can be 
carried on in connection with the cur- 
rent research undertakings of the uni- 
versity without having that financing 
coming from the Federal Government. 

This is what is done in the outstand- 
ing medical schools of the country, 
and I think it would be most appropri- 
ate and therefore strongly support the 
legislation of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi and urge its adoption. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time, 
and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the Senate bill, S. 
653, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, and the Chair’s prior announce- 


ment, further proceedings on this 


motion will be postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the Senate bill, S. 653, just 
considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate 
has been concluded on all motions to 
suspend the rules. 

Pursuant to the provisions of clause 
5, rule I, the Chair will now put the 
question on each motion on which fur- 
ther proceedings were postponed in 
the order in which that motion was 
entertained. 

Votes will be taken in the following 
order: H.R. 2357, H.R. 2173, H.R. 2174, 
and S. 653, all by the yeas and nays. 

The Chair will reduce to 5 minutes 
the time for any electronic votes after 
the first such vote in this series. 


CONGRESSIONAL AWARD ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 2357, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
MurpuHy) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2357, as 
amended, on which the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 275, nays 
2, not voting 155, as follows: 

[Roll No. 90] 
YEAS—275 


Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton 
Carney 
Carper 
Carr 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coleman (MO) 
Collins 
Conable 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
D'Amours 
Dannemeyer 
Davis 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 


Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
English 
Erlenborn 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Fiedler 
Fish 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foley 
Ford (TN) 
Forsythe 
Fowler 


Ackerman 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews (TX) 
Archer 
Badham 
Barnard 
Bateman 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bliley 


Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
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Frank 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradison 
Green 
Gunderson 
Hall (IN) 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 


Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Leach 

Lent 

Levin 
Levitas 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lioyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Lott 
Lowery (CA) 


Schroeder 


Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lungren 
Mack 
Markey 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Michel 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 


Ottinger 
Packard 
Patman 
Pease 
Penny 
Perkins 
Petri 
Price 
Pritchard 
Rahall 
Ratchford 


Richardson 
Robinson 
Roe 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Russo 


NAYS—2 
Williams (MT) 
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Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 


Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 

Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 
Whitehurst 


Young (FL) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


NOT VOTING—155 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Andrews (NC) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Barnes 
Bartlett 


Cheney 


Clarke 

Coats 

Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Conte 
Conyers 

Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 


Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Erdreich 
Feighan 
Ferraro 


Fields 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Garcia 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gramm 
Gray 
Gregg 
Guarini 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hansen (UT) 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hatcher 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hunter 
Jacobs 
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Jeffords 
Johnson 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 

Latta 

Leath 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Levine 

Long (MD) 
Lundine 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 


Schaefer 
Schulze 
Shuster 
Simon 
Smith (IA) 
Smith, Denny 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Synar 
Tallon 
Taylor 
Torres 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whitley 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Yates 
Young (MO) 


Mollohan 
Mrazek 
Nelson 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Oxley 
Panetta 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Porter 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rangel 
Reid 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Sabo 
Savage 


o 1300 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the Senate bill (S. 957) to provide for 
an increase in the number of members 
of the Congressional Award Board, 
and for other purposes, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 


S. 957 


Be in enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) subsection 
(a) of section 4 of the Congressional Award 
Act (Public Law 96-114; 2 U.S.C. 803 (a)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out seventeen“ in the 
matter preceding the colon in paragraph (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “thirty-three”; 

(2) by striking out Four“ in clauses (A), 
(B), (C), and (D) of paragraph (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Eight“; and 

(3) by striking out “or the Committee for 
the Establishment and Promotion of the 
Congressional Award” in paragraph (2). 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 4 of such Act 
(2 U.S.C. 803 (b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out appointed“ at the be- 
ginning of such subsection and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), appointed”; and 

(2) by inserting at the end therof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) Individuals appointed to the Board 
after March 31, 1983, shall serve for terms 
of two years. 


Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 4 of the Congressional Award Act (2 
U.S.C. 803), relating to the terms of individ- 
uals appointed to the Congressional Award 
Board, the sixteen additional members to be 
appointed to the Board pursuant to the 
amendments made by the first section of 
this Act shall be appointed for terms as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Six members shall be appointed for 
terms of two years. 

(2) Five members shall be appointed for 
terms of four years. 

(3) Five members shall be appointed for 
terms of six years. 

Thereafter such members shall be appoint- 
ed for terms of two years. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MURPHY 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MurPHY moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill, S. 
957, and to insert in lieu thereof the provi- 
sions of the bill, H.R. 2357, as passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 2357) was 
laid on the table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, the Chair announces that he will 
reduce to a minimum of 5 minutes the 
period of time within which a vote by 
electronic device will be taken on ali 
the additional motions to suspend the 
rules on which the Chair has post- 
poned further proceedings. 


CONTRACT SERVICES FOR 
DRUG DEPENDENT FEDERAL 
OFFENDERS AUTHORIZATION 
ACT OF 1983 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 2173. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Hochs) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2173, on 
which the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 275, nays 
8, not voting 149, as follows: 

[Rol] No. 91) 

YEAS—275 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bliley 
Boges 
Boland 
Boner 
Borski 


Boxer 
Breaux 


Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews (TX) 


Chandler 
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Chappie 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coleman (MO) 
Collins 
Conable 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
D’Amours 
Davis 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 


Edwards (CA) 
English 
Erlenborn 
Evans (1A) 
Evans (IL) 


Ford (TN) 
Forsythe 
Fowler 
Prank 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradison 
Green 
Gunderson 
Hall (IN) 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 


Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 


Brown (CO) 
Dannemeyer 
Dreier 


Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 


Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lioyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lungren 
Mack 
Markey 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Michel 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nielson 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 
Ottinger 
Packard 
Patman 


Penny 
Perkins 
Petri 
Porter 
Price 
Pritchard 
Rahall 
Ratchford 
Ray 


NAYS—8 


Gekas 
Hartnett 
McDonald 
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Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Sikorski 
Siljander 


Smith (FL) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Stark 
Stratton 
Sundquist 
Swift 

Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


Paul 
Stump 


NOT VOTING—149 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews (NC) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 


Bilirakis 


Boehlert 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Byron 
Campbell 
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Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 

Coats 

Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Daschle 
Daub 

de la Garza 
Dingell 
Dowdy 

Early 

Eckart 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Erdreich 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
Fields 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 


Guarini 

Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hansen (UT) 
Harkin 
Hatcher 
Hefner 


Heftel 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hunter 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Latta 
Leath 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Levine 
Long (MD) 
Lundine 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McNulty 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mollohan 
Mrazek 
Nelson 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Oxley 
Panetta 
Parris 
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Pashayan 
Patterson 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rangel 
Reid 

Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roybal 
Rudd 

Sabo 
Savage 
Schaefer 
Schulze 
Shuster 
Simon 
Smith (1A) 
Smith, Denny 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Synar 
Tallon 
Taylor 
Torres 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whitley 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Young (MO) 
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So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
there) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 


nounced as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FEDERAL ANTITAMPERING ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 2174, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Hochs) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2174, as 
amended, on which the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 292, nays 
0, not voting 140, as follows: 

{Roll No. 92] 
YEAS—292 


Bevill 

Bliley 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Borski 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bryant 


Burton 
Carney 
Carper 
Carr 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coleman (MO) 
Collins 
Conable 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews (TX) 


Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 


Coyne 
D'Amours 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
English 
Erlenborn 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Fiedler 
Fish 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foley 

Ford (TN) 
Forsythe 
Fowler 
Frank 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradison 
Green 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (IN) 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Hansen (ID) 
Harrison 
Hartnett 
Hawkins 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 
Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kasich 


Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 


Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lungren 
Mack 
Markey 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Michel 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 


Ottinger 
Packard 
Patman 
Paul 
Pease 
Penny 
Perkins 
Petri 
Porter 
Price 
Rahall 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Regula 
Rinaldo 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Stark 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wright 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


NOT VOTING—140 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews (NC) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 

AuCoin 
Barnes 
Bartlett 


Berman 
Biaggi 
Bilirakis 


Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 

Coats 

Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Conte 
Conyers 

Craig 

Crane, Daniel 


Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
Daniel 

Daub 

de la Garza 
Dingell 
Dowdy 

Early 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Erdreich 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
Fields 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gramm 
Gray 

Gregg 

Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hansen (UT) 
Harkin 
Hatcher 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Kogovsek 


Kolter 
Latta 

Leath 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Long (MD) 
Lundine 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mollohan 
Mrazek 
Nelson 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Oxley 
Panetta 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Pritchard 
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Pursell 
Quillen 
Rangel 
Reid 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roybal 
Rudd 

Sabo 
Savage 
Schaefer 
Schulze 
Shuster 
Smith (1A) 
Smith, Denny 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Synar 
Tallon 
Taylor 
Torres 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Young (MO) 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Addabbo and Mr. Pepper for, with Mr. 
Conyers against. 

Mr. Erdreich and Mr. Feighan for, with 
Mr. Crockett against. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read: A bill to amend title 18 of 
the United States Code to prohibit 
certain tampering with consumer 
products, and for other purposes.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FOUNDATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF MILITARY 
MEDICINE ACT OF 1983 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
Senate bill, S. 653, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the Senate bill, 
S. 653, as amended, on which the yeas 
and nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 295, nays 
0, not voting 137, as follows: 

{Roll No. 93] 
YEAS—295 
Andrews (TX) 
Archer 


Badham 
Beilenson 
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Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Bliley 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonker 
Borski 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton 
Carney 
Carper 
Carr 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coleman (MO) 
Collins 
Conable 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
D'Amours 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
English 


Hall (IN) 

Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 


Hansen (ID) 
Harrison 
Hartnett 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Leach 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 
Levitas 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lungren 
Mack 
Markey 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Michel 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Montgomery 


Morrison (WA) 
Murphy 
Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 


Ottinger 
Packard 
Patman 
Paul 
Pease 
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Penny 
Perkins 
Petri 
Porter 
Price 
Pritchard 
Rahall 
Ratchford 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Stark 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitiey 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


NOT VOTING—137 


Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gramm 
Gray 

Gregg 

Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hansen (UT) 
Harkin 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Latta 

Leath 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Long (MD) 
Lundine 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Moliohan 
Mrazek 
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Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews (NC) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 


Schaefer 
Schulze 
Shuster 
Smith (1A) 
Smith, Denny 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Synar 
Tallon 
Taylor 
Torres 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Young (MO) 


Coleman (TX) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
Daniel 

Daub 

de la Garza 
Dingell 
Dowdy 

Early 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Erdreich 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
Fields 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Gilman 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 


the Senate bill, 
passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


as amended, was 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO SIT 
TODAY AND FOR THE REMAIN- 
DER OF THE WEEK DURING 5- 
MINUTE RULE 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs be permitted to 
sit and mark up authorizing legislation 
this afternoon and during the remain- 
der of this week when the House will 
be in session under the 5-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDER- 
ATION OF H.R. 2175, JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1983 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules, I call up House Resolution 184 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


H. Res. 184 


Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, 
pursuant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, de- 
clare the House resolved into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2175) to amend the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, and for other 
purposes, and the first reading of the bill 
shall be dispensed with. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be considered for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. It shall be in order to 
consider the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute recommended by the Committee 
on the Judiciary now printed in the bill as 
an original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule, said substi- 
tute shall be considered for amendment by 
titles instead of by sections, and each title 
shall be considered as having been read, and 
all points of order against said substitute for 
failure to comply with the provisions of 
clause 5, rule XXI are hereby waived, At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole to the bill or 
to the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. The previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit with or without instructions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. LONG) 
is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield the usual 30 minutes, for 
purposes of debate only, to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Lotr), and pending that, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, House Resolution 184 is a simple 
open rule providing for the consider- 
ation of H.R. 2175, the Justice Assist- 
ance Act of 1983. This bill restructures 
Federal programs of financial assist- 
ance aimed at combating crime and 
provides new authority for appropria- 
tions for these programs. 

The bill provides new authority in 
the amount of $170 million annually 
for the Office of Justice Assistance for 
fiscal years 1983 through 1986; $25 
million annually for the National In- 
stitute of Justice for fiscal year 1983 
through 1986; $25 million annually for 
Bureau of Justice Statistics for fiscal 
years 1983 through 1986; such sums as 
may be necessary for the public safety 
officers’ death benefits program, and 
$20 million for fiscal years 1984 
through 1986 for emergency financial 
assistance to State and local govern- 
ments experiencing critical crime situ- 
ations. 


May 9, 1983 


The rule provides waivers of points 
of order permitting consideration of 
H.R. 2175. The first reading of the bill 
will be dispensed with. The rule makes 
in order the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary as an original 
bill for the purposes of amendment. 
The legislation will be read for amend- 
ment by title, with each title consid- 
ered as read. 

The rule waives clause 5, rule XXI. 
prohibiting appropriations in a legisla- 
tive bill. The waiver is necessary be- 
cause, on pages 15 and 19, the bill 
allows funds allocated for the new 
Office of Justice Assistance to be 
made available for any fiscal year. 
Conceivably since funds are already 
appropriated for fiscal year 1983, and 
the bill could be enacted prior to the 
end of the fiscal year, funds already 
appropriated could be used for this 
purpose. Thus technically, they would 
become appropriations. 

The rule also provides that at the 
conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the committee 
shall rise and report the bill with 
amendments to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopt- 
ed, and that any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any 
amendment adopted in the Committee 
of the Whole to the bill or to the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. At the conclusion of all 
consideration, one motion to recommit 
with or without instructions will be in 
order. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which this res- 
olution would bring forward for debate 
is a most important one. It renews the 
effort to reauthorize Federal justice 
assistance to the States and localities. 
The legislation will create a new 
Office of Justice Assistance within the 
Department of Justice to replace the 
former Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. 

While we are all aware that there 
were some questionable uses of LEAA 
funds in the past, the legislation 
before us today is carefully crafted to 
preserve the best programs LEAA had 
to offer while insuring that past 
abuses will not recur. Under the pro- 
gram, grants will be made to qualify- 
ing State and local agencies in order to 
fund certain criminal justice programs 
of proven success. In order to insure 
that the State or local agency is com- 
mitted to the program, a 50-percent 
match is required. In addition, the leg- 
islation provides funds for States or lo- 
calities facing criminal justice emer- 
gencies such as that faced by the city 
of Atlanta last year. 

Last year, after a 2-year hiatus in 
the Federal effort, a bipartisan con- 
sensus emerged that there may have 
to be some modest Federal role in 
criminal justice research and assist- 
ance. It became clear that State and 
local resources often are inadequate to 
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fund experimental anticrime pro- 
grams. And in these times of budget 
austerity, many States and localities 
are not only eliminating innovative 
programs that may reduce crime, but 
are cutting back on the basic protec- 
tions afforded our citizens as well. 

This cannot continue. Our people 
are becoming increasingly concerned 
with the alarming growth in the crime 
rate in recent years and we must re- 
spond immediately with new and rea- 
soned solutions. H.R. 2175, by provid- 
ing Federal funds to States and local- 
ities that want to begin innovative an- 
ticrime programs, is an important be- 
ginning to that effort. 

It is in this context that I would like 
to express my particular pleasure in 
seeing the House of Representatives 
again take the lead on this important 
piece of legislation. The House has 
passed similar legislation twice before. 
Although we hear so much about the 
crime initiative being developed in the 
other body, my experience in the last 
Congress and again today with the 
consideration of two crime bills—the 
antitampering bill and the drug de- 
pendent offender program—as well as 
debate on this one, is that the House 
has truly provided leadership on the 
crime issue. Much of the credit is due 
to the devoted work of my friend and 
colleague from New Jersey, with 
whom I have had the pleasure of 
working on a crime task force over the 
past few years. I look forward to our 
consideration of other important 
measures developed by Mr. HUGHES 
and his subcommittee in the coming 
months. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no controver- 
sy on this rule. I urge my colleagues to 
approve the rule so that we may pro- 
ceed to the consideration of this more 
important legislation. 
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Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule provides for 
consideration of H.R. 2175, the Justice 
Assistance Act of 1983. The resolution 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate, which should give 
all Members the opportunity to work 
their will on this legislation. 

After general debate, the bill is open 
to amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. One amendment has been made 
in order. It is an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute recommended 
by the Judiciary Committee, which 
shall be considered as an origina! bill 
for the purpose of amendment. The 
substitute will be considered for 
amendment by titles instead of by sec- 
tions. The rule also waives clause 5 of 
rule 21 for the substitute. This is nec- 
essary because the substitute would be 
subject to a point of order as a legisla- 
tive bill containing an appropriation. 
The rule provides for no other motion 
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except for one motion to recommit 
with or without instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no objections to 
this rule, but I do have questions 
about the bill itself. I am quite con- 
cerned about the level of funding. Are 
we not, as usual, throwing money at a 
problem and hoping it will go away? 
This bill authorizes $100 million more 
for the justice assistance program 
than the administration requested. 
The first budget resolution passed by 
this body has severely limited funds to 
be used for the adminstration of jus- 
tice. The first budget resolution also 
anticipates funding for the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation. I am concerned that 
funding for some of these programs 
will necessitate a decrease in funding 
for Federal law enforcement. Now is 
not the time to cut funding to these 
agencies and weaken their effective- 
ness. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have no further requests for time, 
and I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 267, nays 
32, not voting 133, as follows: 

(Roll No. 94] 

YEAS—267 
Carr 
Chandler 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coleman (MO) 
Collins 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Daschle 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edgar 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
English 
Erdreich 
Erlenborn 
Evans (IA) 


Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Fiedler 
Fish 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews (TX) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bateman 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Bliley 
Boggs 
Boner 
Bonker 
Borski 
Boucher 


Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Bryant 
Burton 
Carney 
Carper 
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Hance 
Harrison 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 
Hillis 

Holt 


Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Slattery 
Smith (FI) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stratton 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Tauke 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wright 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


McNulty 
Michel 

Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Horton Mollohan 
Hoyer Montgomery 
Hughes Moody 

Hunter Moore 

Hutto Morrison (CT) 
Hyde Morrison (WA) 
Ireland Murphy 

Jones (NC) Murtha 
Jones (OK) Natcher 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Leach 

Levin 
Levine 
Levitas 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Markey 
Marriott 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKinney 


Ottinger 
Packard 
Patman 
Pease 
Penny 
Perkins 
Petri 
Porter 
Price 
Pritchard 
Rahall 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Regula 
Richardson 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Robinson 
Roe 

Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Russo 
Sabo 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 


NAYS—32 


Gekas Moorhead 
Hammerschmidt Myers 
Hansen (ID) Paul 
Hartnett Roemer 
Hopkins Rogers 
Hubbard Sensenbrenner 
Lent Shumway 
Mack Stump 
Martin (NC) Tauzin 
McCandless Young (AK) 
McDonald 


NOT VOTING—133 


Coelho Forsythe 
Coleman (TX) Gilman 
Conte Gingrich 
Conyers Goodling 
Coyne Gore 
Craig Gramm 
Crane, Daniel Gray 
Crane, Philip Gregg 
Crockett Hall (OH) 
D Amours Hansen (UT) 
Daniel Harkin 
Daub Hatcher 
Dingell Hawkins 
Dixon Hefner 
Dowdy Heftel 
Early Howard 
Edwards (OK) Huckaby 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Kogovsek 


Archer 
Badham 
Brown (CO) 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Dannemeyer 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dreier 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews (NC) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Bartlett 
Berman 
Biaggi 
Bilirakis 
Boehlert 
Boland 
Bonior 


Bosco 
Broyhill 
Byron 
Campbell 
Chappell 
Clarke 
Coats 


Foglietta 
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Kolter 

Latta 

Leath 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mrazek 


Nelson 
Owens 
Oxley 
Panetta 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rangel 
Reid 
Ridge 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Savage 
Schaefer 
Schulze 
Shuster 
Simon 
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So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Skelton 
Smith (1A) 
Smith, Denny 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Synar 
Tallon 
Taylor 
Torres 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Wilson 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
HONORABLE E. ROSS ADAIR 


(Mr. MYERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sadness that I announce the passing of 
a former Member, E. Ross Adair last 
Saturday in Fort Wayne. 

Ross was elected to Congress in 1951 
and served until 1971; during that 
period of time he served as the rank- 
ing minority Member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. After 
leaving the House, E. Ross Adair 
served as our Ambassador to Ethiopia. 
His funeral will be tomorrow after- 
noon in Fort Wayne. He leaves his 
wife, Marian, whom many of you re- 
member and two children. We all will 
miss Ross. 


JUSTICE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1983 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 184 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 2175. 

The Chair designates the gentleman 
from Louisiana, Mr. ROEMER, as Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole, 
and requests the gentleman from IIli- 
nois, Mr. DURBIN, to assume the chair 
temporarily. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 2175) to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
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DursBIN (Chairman pro tempore) in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the rule, the first reading of 
the bill is dispensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. HuGuHEs) will be rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes, and the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. SAWYER) will 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. HUGHES). 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, recently, much has 
been said about our need for a war 
against crime.“ Unfortunately for all 
of us, there can be no “total victory” 
in this war“ and indeed very few bat- 
tles have been won recently. In these 
battles, the Federal Government’s 
direct role is very limited both by 
custom and the Constitution. 

It only investigates and prosecutes 
about 5 percent of the total criminal 
justice workload, despite a dramatic 
increase in activity involving drugs, 
interstate and organized crime in the 
last 30 years. The Federal Govern- 
ment can, however, assist the State 
and local law enforcement communi- 
ties in providing leadership by funding 
model programs and in this way give 
them added tools in their difficult 
task. 

It is in this latter aspect which we 
bring the Justice Assistance Act of 
1983 (H.R. 2175) before the House 
today. This bill is the product of ex- 
tensive consideration by the Subcom- 
mittee on Crime, including 10 hearings 
in the 96th Congress, 5 in the 97th, 
and 3 this year. In this thorough en- 
deavor, I would like, at this time, to 
single out in particular and to give spe- 
cial credit to my colleague, HAL 
SAWYER, the ranking minority republi- 
can member of the subcommittee, a 
prosecutor himself who has been in- 
strumental in the fashioning of this 
bill in a manner which indeed is indic- 
ative of the bipartisan approach that 
has produced H.R. 2175. As a result, 
H.R. 2175, as amended, was approved 
by a voice vote by the Committee on 
the Judiciary on April 6, 1983. 

The substance of this bill is essen- 
tially the same as H.R. 4481 which 
passed the House by a large bipartisan 
vote (287-73) in the 97th Congress. 
Unfortunately, it, among a number of 
other fine bills, fell victim to the 
“pocket veto” by the President in the 
“anti-crime” package (H.R. 3963) early 
this year, for reasons unrelated to this 
bill. 

Thus, we are forced to again consid- 
er this much needed legislation which 
has the virtual unanimous support of 
State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies. We are, I am happy to say, a step 
ahead of last Congress in that the 
President has proposed funds for this 
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program in his 1984 budget (the fiscal 
year 1983 budget did not) and so Iam 
optimistic regarding the signing of 
this bill this year. 

The major feature of the Justice As- 
sistance Act of 1983 is a formula grant 
program for aid to State and local 
criminal justice agencies. Unlike the 
old LEAA program which it replaces, 
this bill does not authorize massive 
amounts of Federal funding. Under 
this bill, a very modest formula grant 
pool of about $130 million (80 percent 
of the total) will be distributed to the 
States on the basis of population and 
crime rate. The bill would abolish the 

_Tedtape and excessive bureaucracy 
built into LEAA and replace LEAA 
with a lean and scaled-down operation 
that would not impose excessive re- 
quirements on State and local recipi- 
ents. State planning agencies and 
councils are no longer required, and a 
much narrower range for the grants is 
provided. 

Unlike LEAA, the Federal money is 
not free“ money so to speak requiring 
no real commitment from the recipi- 
ent. The legislation includes a require- 
ment that the States provide a 50-per- 
cent cash match before they receive 
any Federal funds under the block 
grant program. 

The proposed Office of Justice As- 
sistance (OJA) which would adminis- 
ter the program would have limited 
discretion under the bill, with each 
State getting a minimum amount of 
$250,000 if the authorized level is ap- 
propriated, the remainder to be dis- 
tributed one-half on the basis of popu- 
lation and one-half based on the 
number of index crimes in the State. 

The Justice Assistance Act of 1983 
provides specified categories of crimi- 
nal justice programs which can be 
funded under this block grant pro- 
gram. The programmatic areas gener- 
ally reflect those projects that have a 
proven record of effectiveness. The 
permissible categories include commu- 
nity and police anticrime programs; 
sting operations; arson programs; 
white-collar crime, and organized 
crime programs; career criminal pro- 
grams; victim/witness programs; alter- 
natives to pretrial detention; prison in- 
dustry projects; programs to alleviate 
jail overcrowding; training for criminal 
justice personnel; treatment alterna- 
tives to street crime; operational infor- 
mation systems; programs for serious 
offenses committed by juveniles; and 
demonstration programs. 

These program categories were 
chosen because they have been posi- 
tively evaluated and have the support 
of the law enforcement community as 
documented in our hearings. 
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In addition to the formula grant pro- 
grams, 20 percent of the funds are re- 
served for discretionary grants at the 
Federal level. Under this bill, we rec- 
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ognize that in order to supplement the 
block grant approach, it is necessary 
to allocate money for these others 
needs. First, education or training for 
criminal justice personnel. Second, for 
technical assistance. Third, programs 
of the type which are fundable at the 
State level, but which are national or 
multistate in scope. And fourth, dem- 
onstration programs. 

H.R. 2175 also provides for the first 
time the availability of emergency 
grants to States and units of local gov- 
ernment experiencing criminal justice 
crisis conditions. 

A recent example of the need for 
such law enforcement assistance simi- 
lar to Federal assistance in natural dis- 
asters, such as hurricanes and mud 
slides, and tornado damage, such as we 
have seen recently, is the 1980-81 in- 
vestigation of the Atlanta child mur- 
ders. When President Reagan deter- 
mined that Federal funds should be 
made available to help Atlanta in the 
cost of the investigations where they 
requested it, he had to order the use 
of HUD money for this criminal inves- 
tigation since there were no law en- 
forcement assistance funds available 
and the request bounced around for 
about 2 months before there was a re- 
sponse. 

This bill provides for a formalized 
method to respond to crime emergen- 
cies or epidemics. The Attorney Gen- 
eral must respond to a jurisdiction 
within 10 days of the request. 

The bill, as I have indicated, repre- 
sents a very modest but a bipartisan 
effort to define a strong but limited 
Federal role in the fight against crime 
and I believe it is a very worthwhile 
bill. 

One of the things it does in addition 
in reference to the discretionary 
grants is it does provide some 20 per- 
cent for discretionary money. We now 
have research coming out of the Na- 
tional Institute of Justice and other 
nonprofit organizations, but we really 
have no way to test the ideas and the 
new research in the marketplace. 

This legislation will provide a vehicle 
for us to actually test the research 
coming out of NIJ and other agencies 
so that we will in fact be able to add to 
the success stories of this bill. 

I urge my colleagues to support 
what I think is a very important step 
for the Federal Government to take in 
providing leadership in this most im- 
portant area. 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I would like also to congratulate the 
gentleman from New Jersey and the 
gentleman from Michigan for the tre- 
mendous work they have done on this 
bill. I think it is a good bill. I think it 
certainly should be passed. 
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I would like to ask the gentleman 
from New Jersey a question. Existing 
passthrough language provides no 
specific guidelines to the States on 
how the block grant funds should be 
distributed at the substate level. What 
considerations does the gentleman en- 
vision a State taking into account in 
distributing a local passthrough of 
funds at the local level? 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the gentle- 
man for raising the question because it 
is an important question. 

During the hearing process a lot of 
concerns were directed to us from 
rural areas in particular. We find that 
in many areas of the country some- 
times the urban areas dominate in the 
State legislatures and it is our intent 
by requiring an automatic passthrough 
that every jurisdiction have equal op- 
portunity, rural jurisdictions, urban 
areas, suburban areas, have equal op- 
portunities to participate in this block 
grant program. 

In fact, one of the things that is per- 
missible under this bill is for smaller 
communities to ban together and 
apply in combination for one of the 
fundable categories. It is our intent 
that local jurisdictions have an equal 
opportunity to participate, whether 
they be rural in nature, urban in 
nature, or suburban in nature. 

M.. SAM B. HALL, JR. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to 
be able to support H.R. 2175 and with- 
out being overly repetitious on it I 
again call attention to the fact that 
this is yet another essential crime bill 
brought out by the subcommittee 
chaired by the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. HUGHES) and has full bi- 
partisan support. 

I may say that in the last Congress 
the administration had included noth- 
ing in the budget for AJA and at the 
request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. HucGHeEs), I accompanied 
him down to the west wing of the 
White House and with his eloquency 
we persuaded the staff of the Presi- 
dent to reconsider the matter and 
agree to support such a bill and I 
notice this year there has been a car- 
ryover and they have included some 
$90 million in the budget for it. 

I cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance of Federal help to the local au- 
thorities. We talked on the Federal 
level about fighting crime and in par- 
ticular violent crime. 

Well, I suppose not many people re- 
alize that the Federal Government 
and the whole Federal law enforce- 
ment has less than a 10-percent juris- 
diction over crime in general and prob- 
ably as little as 2 or 3 percent over the 
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amount of violent crime. Ninety per- 
cent of all crime in law enforcement 
jurisdiction rests with the States and 
the localities and probably 97 percent 
of that over violent crime, which is the 
thing that probably concerns us all 
most. 

And as the gentleman from New 
Jersey has been kind of wont to say in 
some of our hearings that his area in 
New Jersey has yet to lose their first 
citizen to the Soviets, although we are 
devoting great funds to protect them 
against the Soviets and yet in his dis- 
trict virtually every day or every week, 
people are being lost to criminals. 

While I have some feeling about the 
restriction of size of government and 
have come to the conclusion over the 
years that the government, particular- 
ly the Federal Government, has in- 
volved itself in many things that if left 
to the dictum of Lincoln are things 
that people should and are able to do 
for themselves the government should 
let them do for themselves. Crime and 
law enforcement, just like national de- 
fense, is not one of those things. We 
cannot have forces of self-enforcers 
running around the country and we 
need government to do it. And the 
only way the Federal Government can 
participate really meaningfully in the 
fight against street crime and violent 
crime is by adding some assistance fi- 
nancially and some leadership and 
backup facilities to the local authori- 
ties who are really in the front line 
and in the trenches on that battle. 

We had a program called LEAA or 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration, which fell into disrepute. 
What happened is what happens to 
many well-intentioned programs, it got 
too big, too far fetched, too wide- 
spread, too out of focus, to where it 
was spending as much as a billion dol- 
lars a year, was riddled with commit- 
tees, ended up buying a lot of hard- 
ware for local police agencies that did 
not have to put up any local money 
and buying new hotdog radio systems, 
as they are known in the prosecutorial 
trade, and ultimately met the fate of 
all those kinds of programs and was 
disbanded, dismantled, and cut out. 

Now we are starting reassessing the 
good things that came out of that pro- 
gram. And some good things did. The 
Members have all heard of the Sting 
operations where people with stolen 
goods were apprehended. That was a 
product of LEAA. They started it and 
it has been carried out very successful- 
ly. 

The career criminal program where 
we identified career criminals. And 
those of my colleagues familiar with 
law enforcement will know that some- 
thing like 80 or 90 percent of the 
crime is committed by a handful of re- 
peater recidivistic individuals who 
repeat their criminal conduct and are 
what is known in the trade as career 
criminals. And it developed a program 
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where those were identified and priori- 
tized in their treatment prosecutorial- 
ly and given special attention on sen- 
tencing and other treatment by judges 
to take them off the street and keep 
them off the street for the protection 
of the other individuals. 

Then the promise program which is 
a program where prosecutorial offices 
were brought up into the modern age, 
the local ones were, where they can 
use computers and computer control 
of their dockets to expedite and 
handle burgeoning dockets beyond 
what would have been the capacity of 
their personnel, and the same thing 
with courtrooms and witnesses. 

Now that is what this bill intends to 
reenact and puts back in a much more 
modest way. We are talking maybe 
$170 million as opposed to the billion 
dollar program. We are abolishing a 
lot of these committees. We are get- 
ting down to not this hocus-pocus kind 
of program where some more machin- 
ery and equipment and better pistols 
or something of that type, we are sin- 
gling out those programs that were 
proven good and proven effective and 
cost-effective in LEAA and thereby en- 
couraging other communities to try 
those programs that we know will 
work and have been proven to work in 
the field and to say, Look., this is not 
going to be free money. If you feel you 
need this program you are going to 
have to with local money go 50-50 on 
the cost. And if you will do that, we 
will make it attractive by going 50 per- 
cent.” 
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We have left some room for some in- 
novative programs, for those programs 
which, with good counseling and 
advice, the Federal Bureau of Justice 
Assistance and the statistical branch, 
research branches, which are within 
this and the Department of Justice, 
have decided, after research, are good 
programs, we provided some money to 
try them out in the field, to see if they 
are as good as they look, and on a 
modest basis. 

So this program, I would say, really 
deserves very much the support. And, 
as the gentleman from New Jersey 
had stated, when we were confronted 
with a national emergency, really, in a 
locality, but national in scope, Atlanta, 
the Atlanta murders, where this thing 
became totally beyond the ability of 
the local forces to cope with it, the 
Federal forces were finally, at the di- 
rection of the President, injected into 
it, but really with no funds, and they 
had to use housing and urban develop- 
ment funds, HUD money, to pay for it, 
because they had nothing in the Fed- 
eral budget from which they could 
draw. 

And this, among other things, cre- 
ates a modest reserve of $20 million 
that can be held in reserve. And when 
we are confronted with a crime emer- 
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gency, just as we do when we are con- 
fronted with a weather emergency or a 
landslide emergency or a flood emer- 
gency, we do have a fund that can be 
used for that purpose when we need to 
inject the Federal authorities. 

Now, I am very pleased to note that 
this is a 3-year authorization we are 
requesting. And, interestingly, it is 
only at $187 million a year—we do not 
go up—which sort of indicates that the 
majority party or the other side of the 
aisle recognizes that we have brought 
inflation to heel and that we do not 
need any more now to hedge inflation 
in our bills. So I am just delighted to 
get that concession from the majority 
and to join very enthusiastically with 
really the great leadership in this field 
provided by Chairman HucuHes and I 
support this bill wholeheartedly and 
feel that it will really do some good in 
getting out on the front lines on this 
fight against violent crime. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SMITH), a distinguished 
member of the Subcommittee on 
Crime. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much in 
favor of this bill. the subcommittee 
unanimously adopted it with the pro- 
visions that it has in it. As the former 
chairman of the Criminal Justice 
Committee of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, I was very, very much 
involved in the way the provisions 
that the old LEAA bill was structured 
and the way that Florida benefited 
tremendously from the introduction of 
dollars that the Federal Government 
to the State level, to the local commu- 
nities, from the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration. Those pro- 
grams were invaluable in helping to 
fight crime at the State and local 
level. The programs that were devel- 
oped under the old LEAA were invalu- 
able and even today continue to 
remain invaluable as tools that are ef- 
fective in fighting crime and in fight- 
ing organized crime and fighting street 
crime and making inroads on all of 
those areas that are weak and defi- 
cient in the whole spectrum of the 
criminal justice system. 

This bill picks up the torch that was 
dropped when the LEAA went to the 
point where there was no longer any 
money in the funding system. This bill 
starts again that cooperation, that 
partnership, between the State, the 
local, and the Federal Governments in 
fighting crime, which is probably 
today one of the most major issues. It 
was in the past and it continues to be 
the focal point where local communi- 
ties gather. And when they gather, 
they protest the rise of crime in the 
streets, the rise of crime in their 
homes, the rise of crime in their com- 
munities. The lawlessness that they 
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perceive around the United States can 
only be effectively fought by a forging 
of cooperation at all levels of govern- 
ment, from the Federal Government 
on down. 

The new Justice Assistance Act of 
1983 and for the 3 years thereafter is 
an important tool in combating what 
many people in the United States wish 
to see combated, and that is the inci- 
dence of crime. Criminality, the court 
system, the various types of jail pro- 
grams are all involved in this bill, and 
I for one would like very much to see 
this passed, to go on line and to help 
the States go back to where they were 
when the LEAA was funded. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend not only 
the committee, but certainly the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HucGHEs), the capable chairman of the 
subcommittee, for having the fore- 
sight not only to file this bill but to 
see it through the House and, ulti- 
mately, to victory. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, we all 
know that the people of this country 
are fed up with crime and the fear of 
crime. Approximately 30 percent of all 
American households have been 
touched by crime. Many of us in this 
House have been the victims of crime. 
This is why I can speak out and 


strongly support H.R. 2175, a bill that 
does something about crime, that is 
aimed at stopping crime in its tracks, 
and I hope, reducing its stranglehold 
on this country. 

H.R. 2175 recognizes that the Feder- 
al Government has a role to play in re- 


ducing and controlling crime. It recog- 
nizes that this role is necessarily limit- 
ed, because the States and localities 
have the primary responsibility for 
fighting crime. But the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot abdicate its responsi- 
bility to help fight crime, even when it 
might not have jurisdiction to pros- 
ecute such conduct. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must recognize that crime is 
a national problem and that national 
solutions are in order. The Federal 
Government can contribute to finding 
these solutions by helping to train 
State and local law enforcement offi- 
cers, by conducting research into the 
causes of crime and how it can be 
stopped, and by providing funds to 
those on the front lines—the States 
and localities who fight crime. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration was intended to fulfill 
these functions—and more. We know 
now that that program was perhaps 
too ambitious, and occasionally in- 
fringed too much on the discretion of 
the States and localities. The Federal 
Government should provide support, 
but it should not arbitrarily dictate a 
single crime fighting plan to the 
States and localities. 

H.R. 2175 has taken heed of the fail- 
ures of LEAA. The Subcommittee on 
Crime studied carefully LEAA's suc- 
cesses and failures. Through this proc- 
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ess we have culled certain programs 
that accomplished what they were 
supposed to—they were successful in 
reducing crime. H.R. 2175 has taken 
these programs, that have been 
proven successfull by independent ob- 
servers, and has provided limited Fed- 
eral funding for them on a matching 
basis. That funding level is necessarily 
limited by the realities of our econom- 
ic situation, and by the realization 
that the States and localities must 
bear a major responsibility in this 
area. 

H.R. 2175 also recognizes that the 
Federal Government cannot dictate 
terms to the States and localities. 
They must have greater discretion to 
decide what areas should be pursued 
in the search for solutions to the 
crime problem. They must have full 
authority to administer and run crime 
fighting programs. H.R. 2175, there- 
fore, provides the States and localities 
with funds, but requires the States to 
match these funds, and eventually to 
shoulder the entire responsibility for 
programs that are worthy of continu- 
ing. 

The programs that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should fund, because they 
have been proven successful, are out- 
lined in this carefully fashioned bill. It 
would be hard to argue that any of 
them is not worthwhile. How can we 
say no“ to programs to assist victims 
of and witnesses to crimes? 

While H.R. 2175 lists specific pro- 
grams which the Federal Government 
will fund, it does not close the door to 
other projects that the States and lo- 
calities might in the future deem 
worthwhile or that have been proven 
by research to be worthy of implemen- 
tation. The bill provides for funding 
for new and innovative projects that 
address critical crime issues. 

H.R. 2175 also recognizes that situa- 
tions may arise that States or local- 
ities are simply unable to handle by 
themselves. Federal assistance and ex- 
pertise may be imperative. The two 
most salient examples of such unfortu- 
nate situations are the series of child 
murders in Atlanta, and the continu- 
ing plague of drugs and drug-related 
crime in south Florida. State and local 
law enforcement capacity in those 
places has been taxed beyond belief. 
The Federal Government must recog- 
nize its responsibility where State and 
local authorities have exhausted their 
resources to deal with the problem. Es- 
pecially when Federal policies or the 
lack thereof may have caused the 
crisis. H.R. 2175, therefore, authorizes 
the Attorney General of the United 
States to coordinate Federal, State, 
and local response to a crime emergen- 
cy, and provides the necessary funds 
to carry out the fight to counter that 
emergency. 

H.R. 2175 recognizes that outmoded 
and overwhelming bureaucracy is not 
the answer to the crime problem. It 
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streamlines the funding process, and 
funds only those programs that have 
been proven successful. 

This bill is endorsed by major law 
enforcement and prosecutorial organi- 
zations, by citizens groups, by State 
and local government officials, and by 
criminal justice professionals. The 
subcommittee received favorable com- 
ments on the bill from elected officials 
at every level of government. They 
each recognize that it is imperative 
that governments on all levels join to- 
gether to fight crime—that the crime 
problem is a problem that confronts 
us on a State, and local, and national 
level. 

I urge you to support the fight 
against crime by casting your vote in 
favor of H.R. 2175.6 
@ Mr. SISISKY. Mr. Chairman, local 
crime fighting efforts are the first line 
of defense in protecting our people 
and our communities from the crimes 
which are most frequently committed. 
It may surprise some that Federal law 
enforcement officials only have juris- 
diction over only 5 percent of all crimi- 
nal activity. The burden then falls on 
State and local resources to control 
crime and make our towns and cities 
safe. 

The Federal Government, in re- 
sponse to escalating crime rates, first 
provided assistance for local crime 
fighting efforts in 1965. It was then 
that the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration was created to meet 
this urgent need. LEAA produced 
many impressive programs and innova- 
tions, although the program did suffer 
from administrative problems. 

The bill which we consider now does 
not attempt to revive the LEAA. 
Rather, it does what the Congress 
ought to be doing more often. It takes 
what we learned about the successes 
and the failures of a Federal program 
and uses it effectively. This bill sets 
goals which are managing and achiev- 
able. It trims and streamlines the ad- 
ministrative requirements which 
strangle many good, well-intentioned 
programs. 

Law enforcement block grants cre- 
ated by this bill will provide direct fi- 
nancial assistance to States so that the 
States can decide for themselves 
where help is most needed. However, 
to insure that only proven local activi- 
ties will be funded, States will be re- 
quired to provide up to 50 percent in 
matching funds for particular pro- 
grams. 

Only anticrime programs in specific 
areas are eligible under this program. 
Again, relying on what we have 
learned from past LEAA efforts, the 
sponsors of this bill have selected only 
those programs which work and work 
well. Premier among these are these 
programs; community police anticrime 
programs, victim witness and juror as- 
sistance; career criminal identification 
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and prosecution; and antiburglary op- 
erations. I support an amendment 
which also added programs which help 
prevent crimes against elderly people, 
who are so often victimized. 

Another portion of this bill provides 
for emergency assistance to localities 
which are experiencing an unusual 
crime situation. An example which 
comes to mind is the tragic series of 
murders of young children in Atlanta 
2 years ago. Crime emergencies can 
create the same kind of crisis and 
strain on local resources that a natural 
emergency such as a hurricane or 
flood can. Federal resources will now 
be available to assist in those crisis sit- 
uations. 

Finally, and importantly, this legis- 
lation will authorize funding to pro- 
vide a stipend to families of State and 
local police and firefighting personnel 
who are killed in the line of duty. 
Often when tragedy claims the life of 
an officer or firefighter in the line of 
duty, that person’s family often suf- 
fers severe financial consequences in 
addition to the more obvious loss to 
the family. This financial assistance 
will help those families and I am 
proud to support this provision in the 
bill. 

No one is arguing that this legisla- 
tion will win the war on crime for us. 
But no one can deny that it will pro- 
vide help wher it is most needed. Our 
State and local law enforcement offi- 
cials do a tremendous job with a limit- 
ed amount of resources. This bill will 
help them do an even better job in 
making the homes and businesses and 
streets of our country safer and more 
secure. 

It is for all of those reasons that I 
have joined my colleagues in support- 
ing this valuable piece of legislation.e 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. BONER). 

Mr. BONER of Tennessee. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to take the 
floor for the purpose of having a collo- 
quy between myself and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. HUGHES). 

First of all, I rise in support of this 
bill, as I believe this legislation is meri- 
torious. 

I would like to ask the following 
questions, if I may: 

First of all, does the bill include for 
the first time “fireman” in the defini- 
tion of “public safety officer’’? 

Mr. HUGHES. If the gentleman will 
yield, first of all, I want to thank the 
gentleman for his support of the legis- 
lation and respond by saying that 
“fireman” has been included, and this 
is not the first time that “fireman” 
has been included by definition. 

Mr. BONER of Tennessee. Emergen- 
cy medical technicians, individuals 
who are employed by municipal gov- 
ernments, oftentimes are not classified 
as a “fireman,” but would be hired 
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under the fire department in many 
cases. Would they fall under the bill’s 
definition of publie safety officer“? 

Mr. HUGHES. If in fact they are not 
a fireman or classified as a fireman, 
they would not be covered under the 
terms of the bill. 

Mr. BONER of Tennessee. Rescue 
squad employees, these would many 
times be volunteers. Are they included 
in the bill’s definition of “public safety 
officer“? 

Mr. HUGHES. By definition, rescue 
squad employees would not be includ- 
ed in the definition of a “fireman,” al- 
though they do provide a vital public 
service, particularly volunteers, but 
volunteers and nonvolunteers. As the 
gentleman may know, a provision to 
include rescue squad employees was 
dropped in conference in a previous 
Congress, so they would not be includ- 
ed within the definition of “fireman.” 

Mr. BONER of Tennessee. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER), a 
member of the Subcommittee. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, as you and my other colleagues 
may recall, I have not been a strong 
supporter of the LEAA program. The 
LEAA experience should have taught 
us that throwing money at the prob- 
lem of crime will not solve the prob- 
lem. In 12 years, the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration expended 
over $7 billion, yet it had no apprecia- 
ble impact on the crime rate. It would 
be unreasonable to expect better per- 
formance of the Office of Justice As- 
sistance created by this bill. 

The Justice Assistance Act before us 
today authorizes approximately $100 
million more than the Justice Assist- 
ance funding in the President’s budget 
proposal, but this is not my greatest 
concern. The Democratic budget re- 
cently adopted by the House, funds 
the Legal Services Corporation for 
fiscal year 1984 at $296 million out of 
existing law enforcement funding. We 
cannot afford the Legal Services Cor- 
poration, let alone the increase for the 
Office of Justice Assistance under this 
budget plan. As it currently stands, 
the Office of Justice Assistance must 
be funded out of the already scaled 
down DEA, FBI, and prison system. It 
seems clear to me that this is exactly 
the type of anticrime legislation that 
the criminal element prays for. 

If this body is really serious about 
reducing crime, then it should engage 
in two types of legislation. First, it 
should amend the Federal law to make 
it a more effective weapon against the 
criminal element. Second, it should 
work to streamline Federal law en- 
forcement resources. Stripping exist- 
ing law enforcement agencies, like the 
DEA and FBI, to fund block grants for 
so-called innovative local programs is 
not the solution. 
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Late in the 97th Congress, the 
Reagan administration reversed its 
stance in opposition to the LEAA pro- 
gram. The President now endorses the 
Justice Assistance Act, but this sup- 
port is conditioned on the adoption of 
a highly improved Federal structure, 
which replaces the current bureau- 
cratic maze with a streamlined pro- 
gram under the direction of a new As- 
sistant Attorney General. If this struc- 
ture became part of the Justice Assist- 
ance Act, I would find the program 
streamlined, more cost effective, and 
much more palatable. But it is not, 
and this bill as it stands should be de- 
feated. 
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Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, 
having no further requests for time, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, how 
much time do I have remaining on this 
side? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HuGHES) has 18 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. MCNULTY). 

Mr. McNULTY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Justice Assistance Act of 1983 is one 
that I fully support as a timely and ap- 
propriate step by the Federal Govern- 
ment to play a proper role in national 
efforts to suppress crime. 

In the past, Federal efforts to assist 
State and local governments were un- 
wisely oversold to the public, and all 
of this contributed to a widespread dis- 
appointment in the performance of 
the LEAA. Under our Constitution, 
though, local and State law enforce- 
ment officials have got to play the 
leading role in reducing crime, and the 
fact is that for the vast majority of 
this crime, the sheriffs and chiefs of 
police are the guys on the firing line. 

Still, the Federal Government has a 
unique responsibility and power to 
play a meaningful role. Through legis- 
lation, we can direct the encourage- 
ment of creative programs that are 
solidly based on research findings, and 
we can insist that that research be car- 
ried forward. We can encourage the 
demonstration of workable programs 
across jurisdictional boundaries, and 
prove through these means that pro- 
grams that work well in one location 
may, in fact, work well in another as 
well. 

This, the Justice Assistance Act of 
1983, would do. Certain programs are 
recognized in this legislation for block 
grant support and they have proven to 
be sufficiently fertile grounds for us to 
place Federal seed dollars in them. 

Let me start with the community 
and neighborhood programs which are 
based on the good premise that active 
community participation can be cou- 
pled with intelligent police practices to 
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reduce crime. Examples where that 
has been proven true are Hartford, 
Conn., and Tucson, Ariz. 

A program of intensive and integrat- 
ed services for juveniles who commit 
serious offenses will be helped by this 
legislation. 

Disrupting illegal commerce in 
stolen property and goods, the so- 
called sting operations, are an effec- 
tive means of combating illicit com- 
merce and their soaring profits. 
Southeastern Arizona has a special 
crime control problem stemming from 
the fact that the area is defined by its 
international boundary with Mexico. 
Smuggling is a chronic problem. Fed- 
eral and State officials do maintain 
surveillance to the best of their abili- 
ty, but it is inescapable that tempted 
by the lucrative profit margins in 
international smuggling, criminals will 
be attracted to that activity. Sting op- 
erations are an effective law enforce- 
ment tool. 

These are but 3 of the 15 program 
areas for block grant funds under this 
law. 

The people of America rightly 
expect lawmakers to respond to their 
concerns with the ever present and 
often rising crime problem. I am sorry 
the administration allowed a similar 
bill to die through a pocket veto last 
year, but by its prompt action now, 
this Congress can limit the damage to 
a 6-month delay, provided we act 
promptly. 

It is time for the body to pass this 
legislation, and I am encouraged in my 
belief that it will do so. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McNULTY. I will, indeed, yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Arizona for 
making a very fine statement. I think 
he really has caught the tenor of what 
this committee endeavored to do in 
committee in crafting a bill that would 
be targeted to borrow the success sto- 
ries from LEAA that would, however, 
provide the Federal leadership that 
the gentleman envisions that we 
should be providing for local law en- 
forcement agencies. 

I just want to thank the gentleman 
for making a very fine statement. 

Mr. McNULTY. It was my pleasure. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Puerto Rico (Mr. CoRRADA). 

(Mr. CORRADA asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if, at this time, I could just for 
the moment recapture the time that I 
yielded back until I see how this 
debate proceeds? May I do that? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
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SAWYER) may recapture his time. Does 
the gentleman prefer to do so before 
the statement by the gentleman from 
Puerto Rico (Mr. CoRRADA)? 

Mr. SAWYER. No, Mr. Chairman, I 
do not want to use it right now. I just 
would like to recapture the time. 

Mr. CORRADA. I thank the chair- 
man of the subcommittee for yielding 
this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of H.R. 2175, a bill devised to help 
States and localities in their war 
against the increasing menace of crime 
in our Nation. 

The bill calls for the creation of an 
Office of Justice Assistance (OJA), 
based in the Justice Department, to 
substitute the now defunct Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration. 
The OJA would administer a grant 
program with an authorization of $170 
million per year for 4 years providing 
50 percent matching funds for some 
kinds of State and local anticrime ef- 
forts and a 75- to 25-percent match for 
innovative programs. Eighty percent 
of the grant funds woud be distributed 
based on population and index crimes. 
The balance would fund a discretion- 
ary program with no match require- 
ment for training and technical assist- 
ance, for national and regional initia- 
tives and for emergency law enforce- 
ment assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, we can do no less 
than support this crime fighting bill. 
Notwithstanding my personal view 
that this bill does not go far enough to 
aid State and local governments in a 
meaningful way, I believe it is a posi- 
tive step toward forging a new sorely 
needed partnership between the 
States and the Federal Government in 
the area of criminal justice. 

The alarming increase in all types of 
crime which is sweeping our Nation 
demands our careful consideration of 
new initiatives and forceful commit- 
ments. This plague threatens to des- 
tory our peace. It is ironic that crimi- 
nals freely roam the streets of our 
Nation while honest and decent people 
fear for their lives and personal prop- 
erty even while staying at home. 
Crime will continue to be on the in- 
crease until we decide to face efficient- 
ly the challenge and put more re- 
sources at the disposal of the States. 

Puerto Rico, for instance, started a 
crusade against crime a few years ago. 
With the help of LEAA’s funding and 
increased layouts for crime preven- 
tion, Puerto Rico which in 1973 was 
ranked 8th in the Nation in violent 
crime, dropped to llth place in 1975 
and to 22d in 1979. Nevertheless, we 
are far from safeguarding our streets. 
Criminal elements frighten our citi- 
zens on a day-to-day basis to an un- 
bearable degree. 

The administration has recently em- 
barked in its own initiative against or- 
ganized crime and drug trafficking by 
establishing 12 new task forces across 
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the Nation similar to the one in Florida. 
Time is ripe to place additional re- 
sources at the disposal of the States to 
overwhelm these vicious acts. 

The Justice Assistance Act unfortu- 
nately failed to become law during the 
last Congress notwithstanding the 
modest sum of moneys requested. We 
cannot sacrifice another year of blood- 
shed and unjustified suffering by our 
people in exchange of a few dollars 
savings. 

The time to act on behalf of our past 
and future victims of crimes is long 
overdue. Let us not eternize this 
agony: Let us free our Nation from 
crime so that our children can enjoy 
the America and Puerto Rico our an- 
cestors enjoyed. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute just for the pur- 
pose of correcting in part, or in a 
sense, an observation made by the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. MCNULTY). 

Mr. Chairman, I would not want the 
record to carry the implication that 
the administration, after having in the 
last Congress substantially agreed to a 
Justice Assistance Act, deliberately 
subjected it to a pocket veto. The way 
that worked out was that one of the 
relatively uncontroversial bills that we 
passed today; namely, the aftercare 
bill, was sent over the Senate where it 
was easily passed also, as was justice 
assistance, and then the Senate, under 
their rules of procedure, which are 
much different than ours, in effect 
tacked onto that little bill what 
amounted to a whole omnibus crime 
bill, including many acts, some of 
which we had never seen here in the 
House, and one of which the adminis- 
tration had very strong objection to, a 
Drug Coordinator Act, which we began 
calling a drug czar bill, which was just 
1 of maybe 8 or 10 bills all put togeth- 
er in one. 

Unfortunately, justice assistance was 
one part of that major bill. Of course, 
under the Presidential veto powers, 
there are no line-item vetoes; one must 
veto an entire bill or not at all. The 
Justice Department apparently found 
that one so-called crime czar bill that 
was part of that big package suffi- 
ciently objectionable that it lost the 
entire package. So there was no real 
reneging on justice assistance. It was 
merely an innocent victim of another 
veto. 
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Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wish to express 
my support for what the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
SAWYER) has indicated. The reason 
that this bill went down the drain is 
that it was tacked on with the fairly 
controversial drug czar provision, and 
it had nothing to do with the sub- 
stance of this legislation. 
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I also want to respond just briefly to 
a couple of suggestions made by our 
colleague, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER) who suggest- 
ed that he would find the bill much 
more palatable if in fact the structure 
of the National Institute of Justice 
and the Bureau of Justice Statistics 
were different than what he finds in 
the bill. I might say that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, op- 
posed the bill in concept in the last 
Congress when it did not have those 
provisions in it. My colleague has op- 
posed the concept, and I suspect that 
he would not support the bill even if it 
did not carry NIJ and BJS authoriza- 
tions in this Congress. I understand 
that, and I respect it. We just have a 
difference of opinion. 

It just seems to me, however, that it 
is an important initiative. If Members 
believe that there is a role for the Fed- 
eral Government in providing new 
techniques and demonstration pro- 
grams, then they would support this 
bill. 

It is interesting that there is no initi- 
ative of which I am aware anywhere in 
the country that would provide for 
this type of an innovative approach to 
solving our prime problems through- 
out the country. Most local jurisdic- 
tions are up to their eyeballs in the 
crime problem, and they are unwilling 
to try new things. A lot of folks have 
heard about career criminals and sting 
operations. They have seen sting oper- 
ations in the movies and on television. 
However, surprisingly, these programs 
are still not institutionalized. There 
are still many jurisdictions around the 
country that do not use these old 
LEAA programs, and the beauty of 
this program is that we are trying to 
encourage law enforcement agencies 
throughout the country to try pro- 
grams that have been successful. 

The second part of it, which does 
not exist anywhere else in this coun- 
try, is to provide moneys for demon- 
stration programs to try to take the 
research coming out of the National 
Institute of Justice and try those new 
ideas in the marketplace. We have got 
to stay abreast of the changes that are 
taking place in this country in the 
crime area as well as any other area, 
and without this type of program 
there is no such initiative. 

If we would ask any law enforcement 
agency in the country what the No. 1 
program that the Federal Government 
has would be that they are supporting, 
I would venture to say that they 
would say it is the Justice Assistance 
Act. They are solidly behind this bill. 
the National District Attorneys Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of At- 
torneys General, the International 
Chiefs of Police, and any other law en- 
forcement agency that we talk to sup- 
ports this initiative because they view 
this as really the only hope they have 
of putting in place crime-fighting ini- 
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tiatives that will help them at the 
local level. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues, 
for that reason, to support this bill. As 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. SAWYER), has 
indicated, it has the support of the ad- 
ministration. It is bipartisan in nature, 
and it is a tightly written bill. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
might just say, consistent with the ob- 
servation that the gentleman has 
made, that when we get State and 
local prosecutorial and law enforce- 
ment authorities strongly supporting 
this bill, we have to recognize that 
those are the front-line soldiers. It is 
not the Federal law enforcement agen- 
cies which handle more of the crimes 
of a white collar nature—and that is 
only maybe 10 percent of all crime— 
but these are 97 percent of the crime- 
fighting agencies, where the crime 
fighting is going on, and it is exactly 
these State and local people who are 
strongly supporting this bill and 
urging its passage. 

Sitting here on the Federal level, I 
think we have got to pay double atten- 
tion to the foot soldiers who are out 
there facing these violent criminals ev- 
eryday, and they need all the help 
they can get. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I quite agree with him. 

I do not know who in the world 
would be opposed to doing for the law 
enforcement what we do for communi- 
ties that suffer the effects of mud- 
slides and tornadoes. We already have 
a mechanism to respond at the Feder- 
al level to an area of the country that 
has a problem with a tornado that 
does a lot of damage. Who would 
oppose a piece of legislation that says, 
Let's do the same thing in a crime 
emergency”? 

That is what this bill does in title II. 
It provides a mechanism for the Fed- 
eral Government to respond to 
epidemics like the Atlanta child mur- 
ders where the Federal Government 
does have a role to play. President 
Reagan scrounged around for about 2 
months before he finally found 
enough money so we could respond. It 
is disgraceful that we do not have that 
kind of a program. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman mentioned the Atlanta situ- 
ation, but there was another interest- 
ing thing that developed in our sub- 
committee hearings. When the Mount 
St. Helens eruption or explosion oc- 
curred, it disabled local and State law 
enforcement vehicles over an area of 
many hundred square miles. It totally 
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disabled them so they were unable to 
respond to law enforcement efforts. 
Fire engines and everything else were 
tied up, and it created as much a law 
enforcement emergency as mudslides 
or volcanoes or other things we could 
mention. 

Those are the kinds of things, too, 
where we would now have a fund from 
which to come in and provide some 
emergency Federal assistance to the 
law enforcement aspects of some of 
those problems. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
SAWYER) is absolutely correct, and I 
thank him for his contribution. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time, 
having no further requests for time. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the rule, the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute recommended by the Committee 
on the Judiciary now printed in the re- 
ported bill shall be considered as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment, and each title shall be consid- 
ered as having been read. 

The Clerk will designate title I. 

The text of title I of the bill is as fol- 
lows: 


H.R. 2175 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—-AMENDMENTS TO OMNIBUS 
CRIME CONTROL AND SAFE 
STREETS ACT OF 1968 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the 
Justice Assistance Act of 1983”. 


DECLARATION AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 102. (a) Title I of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (42 
U.S.C. 3701-2799) is amended in the matter 
preceding part A by striking out the declara- 
tion and purpose. 

(b) The table of contents of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 is amended by striking out “Dec- 
laration and purpose.“ 


OFFICE OF JUSTICE ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 103. (a) Part A of title I of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 (42 U.S.C. 3711-3713) is amended in the 
heading to such part by striking out “Law 
ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “OFFICE or JUS- 
TICE ASSISTANCE”. 

(b) Section 101 of part A of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3711) is amended to 
read as follows: 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE OF JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 101. There is hereby established 
within the Department of Justice under the 
general authority of the Attorney General 
an Office of Justice Assistance (hereinafter 
referred to as the Office“). The Office 
shall be under the direction of a Director, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
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and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and such other Deputy Directors as 
may be designated by the Director. The Di- 
rector shall have final authority over all 
grants, cooperative agreements, and con- 
tracts awarded by the Office.“. 

(c) Section 102 of part A of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3712) is amended to 
read as follows: 


“DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS OF DIRECTOR 


“Sec. 102. The Director shall— 

(J) provide funds to eligible States pursu- 
ant to part D; 

“(2) establish national priorities for pro- 
grams in accordance with part E, inform 
States, units of local government, and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations of such prior- 
ities, and award and allocate funds and tech- 
nical assistance to such organizations ac- 
cording to the criteria and on the terms and 
conditions determined by the Director to be 
consistent with part E; 

3) publish and disseminate information 
on the condition and progress of the crimi- 
nal justice system; 

“(4) establish and carry on a specific and 
continuing program of cooperation with the 
States and units of local government de- 
signed to encourage and promote consulta- 
tion and coordination concerning decisions 
made by the Office affecting State and local 
criminal justice priorities; 

“(5) cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to States, units of local govern- 
ment, and other public and private organi- 
zations or international agencies involved in 
criminal justice activities; 

6) cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to States, units of local govern- 
ment, and other public and private organi- 
zations or agencies involved in victim-wit- 
ness assistance activities and the postarrest 
identification and prosecution of career 
criminals; 

“(7) provide funds and technical assist- 
ance to eligible jurisdictions under this title 
for the development of operational informa- 
tion and telecommunications systems; 

(8) exercise the powers and functions set 
out in part G; and 

9) exercise such other powers and func- 
tions as may be vested in the Director pur- 
suant to this title.“. 

(d) Part A of title I of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (42 
U.S.C. 3711-3713) is amended by striking 
out section 103. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF JUSTICE 


Sec. 104. (a) Section 202 of part B of title I 
of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3722) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (c)— 

(A) in paragraph (2)(A) by striking out 
including programs authorized by section 
103 of this title”, and 

(B) in paragraph (10)— 

(i) by striking out national priority 
grants under part E and”, and 

(ii) by striking out part F” and inserting 
in lieu thereof part E”, and 

(2) in subsection (dX5) by striking out 
“part H” and inserting in lieu thereof part 
G". 

(b) Section 204(a) of part B of title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3724(a)) is 
amended by striking out “The Administra- 
tor of the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration, the Administrator of the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention.“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
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“The Director of the Office of Justice As- 
sistance.“. 


BUREAU OF JUSTICE STATISTICS 


Sec. 105. Section 304(a) of part C of title I 
of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3734(a)) is 
amended by striking out The Administra- 
tor of the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration, the Administrator of the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“The Director of the Office of Justice As- 
sistance,”. 

FORMULA GRANTS 

Sec. 106. (a) Sections 401, 402, 403, 404, 
and 405 of part D of title I of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
(42 U.S.C. 3741-3745) are amended to read 
as follows: 

“DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


“Sec. 401. (a) It is the purpose of this part 
to assist States and units of local govern- 
ment in carrying out specific programs 
which offer a high probability of improving 
the functioning of the criminal justice 
system. The Office is authorized to make 
grants under this part to States for the pur- 
pose of 

“(1) providing community and neighbor- 
hood programs that enable citizens and 
police to undertake initiatives to prevent 
and control neighborhood crime; 

2) disrupting illicit commerce in stolen 
goods and property; 

“(3) combating arson; 

(4) effectively investigating and bringing 
to trial white-collar crime, organized crime, 
public corruption crimes, and fraud against 
the Government; 

“(5) identifying and processing within the 
criminal justice system persons (including 
juvenile offenders) with a history of serious 
criminal conduct; 

(6) developing and implementing pro- 
grams which provide assistance to jurors 
and witnesses, and assistance (other than 
compensation) to victims of crimes; 

“(7) providing alternatives to pretrial de- 
tention, jail, and prison for persons who 
pose no danger to the community; 

“(8) providing programs which identify 
and meet the needs of drug-dependent of- 
fenders; 

“(9) providing programs which alleviate 
prison and jail overcrowding and programs 
which identify existing State and Federal 
buildings suitable for prison use; 

(10) providing training, management, and 
technical assistance to criminal justice per- 
sonnel and determining appropriate pros- 
ecutorial and judicial personnel needs; 

“(11) providing prison industry projects 
designed to place inmates in a realistic 
working and training environment in which 
they will be enabled to acquire marketable 
skills and to make financial payments for 
restitution to their victims, for support of 
their own families, and for support of them- 
selves in the institution; 

“(12) providing for operational informa- 
tion systems which improve the effective- 
ness of criminal justice agencies; 

“(13) providing programs of the same 
types as programs described in section 
501(4) which the Director establishes, under 
section 503(a), as discretionary programs for 
financial assistance under part E and which 
have not been certified under paragraph 
(14); 

“(14) providing programs of the same 
types as programs for which financial assist- 
ance was provided under paragraph (13) or 
section 501(4) and which were certified by 
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the Director, primarily on the basis of any 
available objective, empirical, or statistical 
information or evaluation, as having proved 
a success; and 

(15) providing programs which address 
the problem of serious offenses committed 
by juveniles. 

“(b)(1) For any fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1983, the Federal portion of any 
grant made under this part shall be 50 per 
centum of the cost of programs and projects 
specified in the application for such grant, 
except that— 

“CA) in the case of funds distributed for a 
program or project described in subsection 
(ax 13), of the Federal portion shall be 75 
per centum of such cost; and 

“(B) in the case of funds distributed to an 
Indian tribe which performs law enforce- 
ment functions (as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior) for any program or 
project described in subsection (a), the Fed- 
eral portion shall be 100 per centum of such 
cost. 

(2) The non-Federal portion of the cost 
of such program or project shall be in cash. 

“(c) No funds may be given under this 
title to a grant recipient for a program or 
project for which funds have been given 
under this title for 4 years (in the aggre- 
gate), including any period occurring before 
the effective date of this subsection. 

“ELIGIBILITY 


“Sec. 402. The Office is authorized to 
make financial assistance under this part 
available to a State to enable it to carry out 
all or a substantial part of a program or 
project submitted and approved in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this part. 


“APPLICATIONS 


“Sec. 403. (a) No grant may be made by 
the Office to a State, or by a State to an eli- 
gible recipient pursuant to part D, unless 
the application for such grant sets forth 
criminal justice programs covering a two- 
year period which meet the objectives of 
section 401 of this title, designates which 
objective specified in section 401(a) each 
such program is intended to achieve, and 
identifies the State agency or unit of local 
government which will implement each 
such program. This application must be 
amended annually if new programs are to be 
added to the application or if the programs 
contained in the original application are not 
implemented. The application must in- 
clude— 

“(1) an assurance that following the first 
fiscal year covered by an application and 
each fiscal year thereafter, the application 
shall submit to the Office or to the State, as 
the case may be— 

(A) a performance report concerning the 
activities carried out pursuant to this title; 
and 

„(B) an assessment by the applicant of the 
impact of those activities on the objectives 
of this title and the needs and objectives 
identified in the applicant's statement; 

(2) a certification that Federal funds 
made available under this title will not be 
used to supplant State or local funds, but 
will be used to increase the amounts of such 
funds that would, in the absence of Federal 
funds, be made available for criminal justice 
activities; 

(3) an assurance that fund accounting, 
auditing, monitoring, and such evaluation 
procedures as may be necessary to keep 
such records as the Office shall prescribe 
shall be provided to assure fiscal control, 
proper management, and efficient disburse- 
ment of funds received under this title; 
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(4) an assurance that the applicant shall 
maintain such data and information and 
submit such reports in such form, at such 
times, and containing such data and infor- 
mation as the Office may reasonably re- 
quire to administer other provisions of this 
title; 

(5) a certification that its programs meet 
all the requirements of this section, that all 
the information contained in the applica- 
tion is correct, that there has been appro- 
priate coordination with affected agencies, 
and that the applicant will comply with all 
provisions of this title and all other applica- 
ble Federal laws (such certification shall be 
made in a form acceptable to the Office and 
shall be executed by the chief executive or 
other officer of the applicant qualified 
under regulations promulgated by the 
Office); and 

(6) if the applicant is a State, an assur- 
ance that not more than 10 per centum of 
the aggregate amount of funds received by a 
State under this part for a fiscal year will be 
distributed for programs and projects desig- 
nated as intended to achieve the objective 
specified in section 401(a)(13). 

„) The chief executive officer of a State 
shall submit the State application described 
in subsection (a), and any amendment to 
such application, to the State legislature 
while in session, or to a body designated to 
act in behalf of the State legislature if the 
State legislature is not then in session, for 
review. For purposes of section 404, such ap- 
plication or amendment shall be deemed to 
be reviewed if the State legislature or such 
body does not review such application or 
amendment within the ninety-day period 
beginning on the day it is so submitted. 


“REVIEW OF APPLICATIONS 


“Sec. 404. (a) The Office shall provide fi- 
nancial assistance to each State applicant 
under this part to carry out the programs or 
projects submitted by such applicant upon 
determining that— 

(1) the application or amendment there- 
of is consistent with the requirements of 
this title; 

(2) the application or amendment there- 
of was made public prior to submission to 
the Office and an opportunity to comment 
thereon was provided to citizens and neigh- 
borhood and community groups; 

(3) prior to the approval of the applica- 
tion or amendment thereof the Office has 
made an affirmative finding in writing that 
the program or project is likely to contrib- 
ute effectively to the achievement of the ob- 
jectives of section 401 of this title; and 

() prior to the approval of the applica- 
tion or amendment thereof the Office has 
made an affirmative finding in writing that 
the program or project has been reviewed in 
accordance with section 403(b). 


Each application or amendment made and 
submitted for approval to the Office pursu- 
ant to section 403 of this title shall be 
deemed approved, in whole or in part, by 
the Office within ninety days after first re- 
ceived unless the Office informs the appli- 
cant of specific reasons for disapproval or 
the application or amendment has not been 
reviewed in accordance with section 403(b). 

„) The Office shall suspend funding for 
an approved application in whole or in part 
if such application contains a program or 
project which has failed to conform to the 
requirements or statutory objectives of this 
Act as evidenced by— 

“(1) the annual performance reports sub- 
mitted to the Office by the applicant pursu- 
ant to section 701(b) of this title; 
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“(2) failure of the applicant to submit 
annual performance reports pursuant to 
section 403 of this title; 

“(3) evaluations conducted pursuant to 
section 701(b); and 

“(4) evaluations and other information 
provided by the National Institute of Jus- 
tice. 


The Office may make appropriate adjust- 
ments in the amounts of grants in accord- 
ance with its findings pursuant to this sub- 
section. 

(e) Grant funds awarded under part D 
shall not be used for— 

“(1) the purchase of equipment or hard- 
ware, or the payment of personnel costs, 
unless the cost of such purchases and pay- 
ments is incurred as an incidental and nec- 
essary part of a program under section 
401(a); 

“(2) programs which have as their pri- 
mary purpose general salary payments for 
employees or classes of employees within an 
eligible jurisdiction, except for the compen- 
sation of personnel for time engaged in con- 
ducting or undergoing training programs or 
the compensation of personnel engaged in 
research, development, demonstration, or 
short-term programs; 

(3) construction projects; or 

“(4) programs or projects which, based 
upon evaluations by the National Institute 
of Justice, Office of Justice Assistance, 
Bureau of Justice Statistics, State or local 
agencies, and other public or private organi- 
zations, have been demonstrated to offer a 
low probability of improving the function- 
ing of the criminal justice system. Such pro- 
grams must be formally identified by a 
notice in the Federal Register after oppor- 
tunity for comment. 

(d) The Office shall not finally disap- 
prove any application submitted to the Di- 
rector under this part, or any amendments 
thereof, without first affording the appli- 
cant reasonable notice and opportunity for 
a hearing and appeal pursuant to section 
702 of this title. 


“ALLOCATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 405. (a) Of the total amount appro- 
priated for this part and part E in any fiscal 
year, 80 per centum shall be set aside for 
this part and allocated to States as follows: 

“(1) One-fourth of 1 per centum of the 
amount set aside for this part, but not to 
exceed $250,000, shall be allocated to each 
of the participating States. 

“(2)(A) Of 50 per centum of any funds re- 
maining after the allocation under para- 
graph (1) is made, there shall be allocated 
to each State an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the amount of remaining 
funds described in this subparagraph as the 
population of such State bears to the popu- 
lation of all the States. 

“(B) Of 50 per centum of any funds re- 
maining after the allocation under para- 
graph (1) is made, there shall be allocated 
to each State an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the amount of remaining 
funds described in this subparagraph as the 
number of part I offenses, in the uniform 
crime reports, reported to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation by such State in the 
preceding fiscal year bears to the aggregate 
number of part I offenses, in the uniform 
crime reports, reported to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in such preceding 
fiscal year by all the States. 

(bl) Each State which receives funds 
under subsection (a) in a fiscal year shall 
distribute among units of local government, 
or combinations of units of local govern- 
ment, in such State for the purposes speci- 
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fied in section 401(a) that portion of such 
funds which bears the same ratio to the ag- 
gregate amount of such funds as the 
amount of funds expended by all units of 
local government for law enforcement in 
the preceding fiscal year bears to the aggre- 
gate amount of funds expended by the State 
and all units of local government in such 
State for law enforcement in such preceding 
fiscal year. 

(2) Any funds not distributed to units of 
local government under paragraph (1) shall 
be available for expenditure by the State in- 
volved. 

“(3) For purposes of determining the dis- 
tribution of funds under paragraph (1), the 
most accurate and complete data available 
for the fiscal year involved shall be used. If 
data for such fiscal year are not available, 
then the most accurate and complete data 
available for the most recent fiscal year pre- 
ceding such fiscal year shall be used. 

(e) No funds allocated to a State under 
subsection (a) or received by a State for dis- 
tribution under subsection (b) may be dis- 
tributed by the Director or by the State in- 
volved for any program other than a pro- 
gram contained in an approved application. 

(d) If the Office determines, on the basis 
of information available to it during any 
fiscal year, that a portion of the funds allo- 
cated to a State for that fiscal year will not 
be required or that a State will be unable to 
qualify or receive funds under this part, 
then such portion shall be reallocated to the 
other participating States.“ 

(b) Part D of title I of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (42 
U.S.C. 3741-3745) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“STATE OFFICE 


“Sec. 406. (a) Each participating State 
shall establish or designate by statute a 
State office for purposes of— 

“(1) preparing an application to obtain 
funds under this part; and 

(2) administering funds received from 
the Office of Justice Assistance and its pred- 
ecessor agency, including receipt, review, 
processing, monitoring, progress and finan- 
cial report review, technical assistance, 
grant adjustments, accounting, auditing, 
and fund disbursements. 

„) An office or agency performing other 
functions within the executive branch of a 
State may be designated to carry out the 
functions specified in subsection (a).“. 


NATIONAL PRIORITY GRANTS 


Sec. 107. Title I of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (42 
U.S.C. 3701 et seq.) is amended by striking 
out part E. 


DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 


Sec. 108. (a) Sections 601, 602, and 603 of 
part F of title I of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 
3761-3762) are amended to read as follows: 


“PURPOSE 


“Sec. 501. The purpose of this part is to 
provide additional Federal financial assist- 
ance to States, units of local government, 
combinations of such units, and private non- 
profit organizations for purposes of— 

“(1) undertaking educational and training 
programs for criminal justice personnel; 

“(2) providing technical assistance to 
States and local units of governments; 

“(3) undertaking projects which are na- 
tional or multi-State in scope and which ad- 
dress the purposes specified in section 401; 
and 
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(4) providing financial assistance to 
States and units of local government for 
demonstration programs which, in view of 
previous research or experience, are likely 
to be a success in more than one jurisdiction 
and are not likely to be funded with moneys 
from other sources. 

“PERCENTAGE OF APPROPRIATION FOR 
DISCRETIONARY GRANT PROGRAM 


“Sec. 502. Of the total amount appropri- 
ated for part D and this part in any fiscal 
year, 20 per centum shall be reserved and 
set aside for this part in a special discretion- 
ary fund for use by the Office in carrying 
out the purposes specified in section 501. 
Grants under this part may be made for 
amounts up to 100 per centum of the costs 
of the programs or projects contained in the 
approved application. 

“PROCEDURE FOR ESTABLISHING DISCRETIONARY 
PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 503. (a) The Director of the Office 
of Justice Assistance shall periodically es- 
tablish discretionary programs and projects 
for financial assistance under this part. 
Such programs and projects shall be consid- 
ered priorities for a period of time not to 
exceed three years from the time of such 
determination. 

“(b) Such Director shall annually request 
the National Institute of Justice, the 
Bureau of Justice Statistics, the Office of 
Justice Assistance, State and local govern- 
ments, and other appropriate public and pri- 
vate agencies to suggest discretionary pro- 
grams and projects. Such Director shall 
then, pursuant to regulations, annually pub- 
lish the proposed priorities pursuant to this 
part and invite and encourage public com- 
ment concerning such priorities. Priorities 
shall not be established or modified until 
such Director has provided at least sixty- 
days advance notice for such public com- 
ment and such Director shall encourage and 
invite recommendations and opinion con- 
cerning such priorities from appropriate 
agencies and officials of State and units of 
local government. After considering any 
comments submitted during such period of 
time and after consultation with appropri- 
ate agencies and officials of State and units 
of local government, such Director shall de- 
termine whether existing established prior- 
ities should be modified. Such Director shall 
publish in the Federal Register the prior- 
ities established pursuant to this part, as 
amended by the Justice Assistance Act of 
1983, prior to the beginning of fiscal year 
1984 and each fiscal year thereafter for 
which appropriations will be available to 
carry out the program“. 

(b) Section 604 of part F of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3764) is amended by 
striking out “Administration” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
Office“. 

(c) Section 605 of part F of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C 3765) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“CRITERIA FOR AWARD 


“Sec. 505. The Office shall, in its discre- 
tion and according to the criteria and on the 
terms and conditions it determines consist- 
ent with this part, provide financial assist- 
ance to those programs or projects which 
most clearly satisfy the priorities estab- 
lished under section 503. In providing such 
assistance pursuant to this part, the Office 
shall consider whether certain segments and 
components of the criminal justice system 
have received a disproportionate allocation 
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of financial aid and assistance pursuant to 
other parts of this title, and, if such a find- 
ing is made, shall assure the funding of such 
other segments and components of the 
criminal justice system as to correct inequi- 
ties resulting from such disproportionate al- 
locations. In distributing funds under this 
part among the States, the Office shall 
assure that the problems and needs of all of 
the States are taken into account and shall 
fund some programs and projects responsive 
to each State.“ 

(d) Section 606 of part F of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C 3766) is amended to 
read as follows: 


“PERIOD FOR AWARD 


“Sec. 506. The Office may provide finan- 
cial aid and assistance to programs or 
projects under this part for a period not to 
exceed three years. Grants made pursuant 
to this part may be extended or renewed by 
the Office for an additional period of up to 
two years if— 

“(1) an evaluation of the program or 
project indicates that it has been effective 
in achieving the stated goals or offers the 
potential for improving the functioning of 
the criminal justice system; and 

“(2) the State, unit of local government, 
or combination thereof and private nonprof- 
it organizations within which the program 
or project has been conducted agree to pro- 
vide at least one-half of the total cost of 
such program or project from any source of 
funds, including Federal grants, available to 
the eligible jurisdiction.“. 

(e) The heading for part F of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3761-3766) is amend- 
ed by striking out Part F” and inserting in 
lieu thereof Part E“. 

(f) Part E of title I, as so redesignated, of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3761-3766) is 
amended by redesignating section 604 as 
section 504. 


TRAINING AND MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 109. (a) Part G of title I of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 (42 U.S.C. 3771-3775) is amended— 

(1) by striking out sections 701, 702, and 
703, 

(2) in section 705 by striking out Admin- 
istration” each place it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Office”, and 

(3) by redesignating sections 704 and 705 
as sections 601 and 602, respectively. 

(b) The heading for part G of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3771-3775) is amend- 
ed by striking out “Part G” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Part F”. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 110. (a) Part H of title I of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 (42 U.S.C. 3781 et seq.) is amended by 
striking out section 801. 

(b) Sections 802 and 803 of part H of title 
I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3782) are 
amended to read as follows: 


“CONSULTATION; ESTABLISHMENT OF RULES AND 
REGULATIONS 


“Sec. 701. (a) The Office of Justice Assist- 
ance, the Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention, the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, and the :vational Institute of Jus- 
tice are authorized, after appropriate con- 
sultation with representatives of States and 
units of local government, to establish such 
rules, regulations, and procedures as are 
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necessary to the exercise of their functions, 
and as are consistent with the stated pur- 
pose of this title. 

“(b) The Office of Justice Assistance 
shall, after consultation with the National 
Institute of Justice, the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, State and local 
governments, and the appropriate public 
and private agencies, establish such rules 
and regulations as are necessary to assure 
the continuing evaluation of selected pro- 
grams or projects conducted pursuant to 
parts D and E, in order to determine 

“(1) whether such programs or projects 
have achieved the performance goals stated 
in the original application, are of proven ef- 
fectiveness, have a record of proven success, 
or offer a high probability of improving the 
criminal justice system; 

“(2) whether such programs or projects 
have contributed or are likely to contribute 
to the improvement of the criminal justice 
system and the reduction and prevention of 
crime; 

3) their cost in relation to their effec- 
tiveness in achieving stated goals; 

“(4) their impact on communities and par- 
ticipants; and 

(5) their implication for related pro- 
grams. 


In conducting evaluations described in this 
subsection, the Office of Justice Assistance 
shall, when practical, compare the effective- 
ness of programs conducted by similar appli- 
cants and different applicants. The Office 
of Justice Assistance shall also require ap- 
plicants under part D to submit an annual 
performance report concerning activities 
carried out pursuant to part D together 
with an assessment by the applicant of the 
effectiveness of those activities in achieving 
the objectives of section 401 of this title and 
the relationships of those activities to the 
needs and objectives specified by the appli- 
cant in the application submitted pursuant 
to section 403 of this title. The Office shall 
suspend funding for an approved applica- 
tion under part D if an applicant fails to 
submit such an annual performance report. 

“(c) The procedures established to imple- 
ment the provisions of this title shall mini- 
mize paperwork and prevent needless dupli- 
cation and unnecessary delays in award and 
expenditure of funds at all levels of govern- 
ment. 


“NOTICE AND HEARING ON DENIAL OR 
TERMINATION OF GRANT 


“Sec 702. (a) Whenever, after reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing on the 
record in accordance with section 554 of 
title 5, United States Code, the National In- 
stitute of Justice, the Bureau of Justice Sta- 
tistics, the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, or the Office of 
Justice Assistance finds that a recipient of 
their respective assistance under this title 
has failed to comply substantially with any 
provision of this title, any regulations or 
guidelines promulgated under this title, or 
any application submitted in accordance 
with the provisions of this title, or the pro- 
visions of any other applicable Federal Act, 
they, until satisfied that there is not longer 
any such failure to comply, shall— 

(J) terminate payments to the recipient 
under this title; 

2) reduce payments to the recipient 
under this title by an amount equal to the 
amount of such payments which were not 
expended in accordance with this title; or 

“(3) limit the availability of payments 
under this title to programs, projects, or ac- 
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tivities not affected by such failure to 
comply. 

„b) If a State grant application filed 
under part D or any grant application filed 
under any other part of this title has been 
rejected or a State applicant under part D 
or an applicant under any other part of this 
title has been denied a grant or has had a 
grant, or any portion of a grant, discontin- 
ued, terminated, or has been given a grant 
in a lesser amount that such applicant be- 
lieves appropriate under the provisions of 
this title, the National Institute of Justice, 
the Bureau of Justice Statistics, the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion, or the Office of Justice Assistance, as 
appropriate, shall notify the applicant or 
grantee of its action and set forth the 
reason for the action taken. Whenever such 
an applicant or grantee requests a hearing, 
the National Institute of Justice, the 
Bureau of Justice Statistics, the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion, the Office of Justice Assistance, or any 
authorized officer thereof, is authorized and 
directed to hold such hearings or investiga- 
tions, including hearings on the record in 
accordance with section 554 of title 5, 
United States Code, at such times and 
places as necessary, following appropriate 
and adequate notice to such applicant. The 
findings of fact and determinations made 
with respect thereto shall be final and con- 
clusive, except as otherwise provided herein. 

“(c) If such recipient is dissatisfied with 
the findings and determinations of the 
Office of Justice Assistance, the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics, the Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention, or the Na- 
tional Institute of Justice, following notice 
and hearing provided for in subsection (a), a 
request may be made for rehearing, under 
such regulations and procedures as such 
Office, Bureau, or Institute, as the case may 
be, may establish, and such recipient shall 
be afforded an opportunity to present such 
additional information as may be deemed 
appropriate and pertinent to the matter in- 
volved.“. 

(c) Section 804 of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3784) is amended by 
striking out “Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Office of Justice Assistance”. 

(d) Section 805 of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3785) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Office of Justice As- 
sistance, Research, and Statistics, the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration,” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof Office of Justice Assistance.“ 

(2) by inserting “the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention,” 
before “or the National Institute of Justice” 
each place it appears, 

(3) in subsection (a) by striking out sec- 
tion 803, 804, or 815(cX2X G)" and inserting 
in lieu thereof section 702, 703, or 
T12(ch 2G)", and 

(4) in subsection (b) by inserting the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention” before “or the Bureau of Jus- 
tice Statistics“. 

(e) Section 806 of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3786) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 

“Sec. 705. The Attorney General, the Na- 
tional Institute of Justice, the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics, the Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention, and the 
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Office of Justice Assistance may delegate to 
any of their respective officers or employees 
such functions under this title as they deem 
appropriate.“ 

(f) Section 807 of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3787) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Office of Justice As- 
sistance, Research, and Statistics,”, and 

(2) by striking out “, and the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention, and 
the Office of Justice Assistance“. 

(g) Sections 810 and 811 of part H of title 
I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3788-3789) are 
each amended— 

(1) by striking out “Office of Justice As- 
sistance, Research, and Statistics,” each 
place it appears, 

(2) by striking out “, and the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention, and 
the Office of Justice Assistance“. 

(h) Section 812 of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3789a) is amended by 
striking out Director of the Office of Jus- 
tice Assistance, Research, and Statistics, the 
Administrator of the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof Director of the Office of Jus- 
tice Assistance, the Administrator of the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention,”. 

(i) Section 813 of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3789b) is amended in 
subsections (a) and (b)— 

(1) by striking out “Office of Justice As- 
sistance, Research, and Statistics“ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention", and 

(2) by striking out Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration” and inserting in 
lieu thereof Office of Justice Assistance“. 

(j) Section 814 of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3789c) is amended— 

(1) in subsections (a) and (b)— 

(A) by striking out “Office of Justice As- 
sistance, Research, and Statistics,” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention,”, and 

(B) by striking out “Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration" each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “Office 
of Juvenile Assistance", and 

(2) by amending subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The limitation specified in the joint 
resolution entitled ‘Joint resolution to pro- 
hibit expenditure of any moneys for hous- 
ing, feeding, or transporting conventions or 
meetings’, approved February 2, 1935 (31 
U.S.C. 551), shall not apply with respect to 
the use of funds appropriated to carry out 
this title.“ 

(k) Section 815 of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3789d) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Office of Justice As- 
sistance, Research, and Statistics“ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, the National Institute of Jus- 
tice, the Bureau of Justice Statistics, and 
the Office of Justice Assistance”, and 

(2) in subsection (b) by striking out or 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
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tration” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, or the Office of Justice Assist- 
ance”. 

(1) Section 816 of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3789e) is amended to 
read as follows: 


"REPORT TO PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


“Sec. 816. Not later than April 1 of each 
year, the Director of the Office of Justice 
Assistance, the Director of the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics, and the Director of the 
National Institute of Justice shall each 
submit a report to the President and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate, on their ac- 
tivities under this title during the fiscal year 
next preceding such date.”. 

(m) Section 817 of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3789f) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Office of Justice As- 
sistance, Research, and Statistics” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, the National Institute of Jus- 
tice, the Bureau of Justice Statistics, and 
the Office of Justice Assistance”, 

(2) in subsection (d) by striking out sec- 
tion 815(c)” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof section 712(c)", and 

(3) in subsection (f)— 

(A) by striking out Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration” and inserting in 
lieu thereof Office of Justice Assistance“, 
and 

(B) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Director”. 

(n) Section 818 of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3789g) is amended by 
striking out “Office of Justice Assistance, 
Research, and Statistics” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion, the National Institute of Justice, the 
Bureau of Justice Statistics, and the Office 
of Justice Assistance together”. 

(o) Section 819 of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3789h) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Office of Justice As- 
sistance, Research, and Statistics,“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention,", and 

(2) by striking out Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration” and inserting in 
lieu thereof Office of Justice Assistance“. 

(p) Section 820 of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3789i) is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (a), and 

(2) in subsection (b) by striking out (b)“. 

(q) Section 823 of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 37891) is amended by 
striking out “Administration” and inserting 
in lieu thereof Office“. 

(r) Part H of title I of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (42 
U.S.C. 3781-37890) is amended by striking 
out section 826. 

(s) The heading for part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3781-37890) is amend- 
ed by striking out Part H” and inserting in 
lieu thereof Part G”. 

(t) Part G, as so redesignated, of title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3781-37890) is 
amended by redesignating sections 804, 805, 
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807, 810, 811, 812, 813, 814, 815, 816, 817, 818, 
819, 820, 821, 822, 823, 824, 825, and 827 as 
sections 703, 704, 706, 707, 708, 709, 710, 711, 
712, 713, 714, 715, 716, 717, 718, 719, 720, 721, 
722, and 723, respectively. 

(u) Part G, as so redesignated, of title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3781-37890) is 
amended by striking out sections 808 and 
809. 

(v) Part G, as so redesignated, of title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3781-37890) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section. 


“STAFF SUPPORT, COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 724. The Office of Justice Assistance 
may directly provide staff support to, and 
assist in coordinating the activities of, the 
National Institute of Justice, the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics, and the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention.”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 111. (a) Section 901 of part I of title I 
of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3791) is 
amended by striking out Administration“ 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof Office“. 

(b) Section 901(a) of part I of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3791(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4)— 

(A) by inserting “renovation, repairs, re- 
modeling,” after acquisition.“ and 

(B) by striking out, but does not include 
renovation, repairs, or remodeling”, 

(2) by striking out paragraphs (7), (8), and 
(13), and 

(3) by redesignating paragraphs (9), (10), 
(11), (12), (14), (15), (16), (17), (18), (19), 
(20), and (21) as paragraphs (7), (8), (9), 
(10), (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), (16), (17), and 


(18), respectively. 

(c) The heading for part I of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3791) is amended by 
striking out “Part I” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Part H”. 

(d) Part H, as so redesignated, of title I of 


the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3791) is 
amended by redesignating section 901 as 
section 801. 


FUNDING 


Sec. 112. (a) Section 1001 of part J of title 
I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3793) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 901. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out the functions of 
the Bureau of Justice Statistics $25,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1983; $25,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1984; $25,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1985; and $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1986. There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out the functions of the Na- 
tional Institute of Justice $25,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1983; $25,000,000 for the 
fiscal yeer 1984; $25,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1985; and $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1986. There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for parts D, E, and G, and for the pur- 
poses of carrying out the remaining func- 
tions of the Office of Justice Assistance, 
other than parts F and K, $170,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending 1983; $170,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1984; $170,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1985; and $170,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1986. Funds appropriated for any 
fiscal year may remain available for obliga- 
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tion until expended. There is authorized to 
be appropriated in each fiscal year such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of part K. 

() Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no funds appropriated under this 
section for parts D and E of this title may 
be transferred or reprogramed for carrying 
out any activity which is not authorized 
under such parts.“ 

(b) Part J of title I of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (42 
U.S.C. 3793-3793b) is amended by striking 
out sections 1002 and 1003. 

(c) The heading for part J of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3793-3793b) is amend- 
ed by striking out “Part J” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Part I”. 

(d) Part I, as so redesignated, of title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3793-3793b) is 
amended by redesignating section 1001 as 
section 901. 

CRIMINAL PENALTIES 

Sec. 113. (a) Section 1101 of part K of title 
I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3795) is 
amended by striking out Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration” and inserting in 
lieu thereof Office of Justice Assistance“. 

(b) Section 1103 of part K of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3795-3795b) is amend- 
ed by striking out Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Office of Justice Assistance”. 

(c) The heading for part K of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3795-3795b) is amend- 
ed by striking out “Part K” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Part J”. 

(d) Part J, as so redesignated, of title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3795-3795b) is 
amended by redesignating sections 1101, 
1102, and 1103 as sections 1001, 1002, and 
1003, respectively. 

PUBLIC SAFETY OFFICERS’ DEATH BENEFITS 


Sec. 114. (a) Sections 1201 and 1204 of 
part L of title I of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 
3797-3797c) are amended by striking out 
“Administration” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof Office“. 

(b) The heading for part L of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3797-3797c) is amend- 
ed by striking out “Part L” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Part K”. 

(c) Part K, as so redesignated, of title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3797-3797c) is 
amended by redesignating sections 1201, 
1202, 1203, and 1204 as sections 1101, 1102, 
1103, and 1104, respectively. 

TRANSITION 


Sec. 115. (a) Section 1301 of part M of title 
I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3799) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by inserting “(1)” after (a)“, and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) All orders, determinations, rules, reg- 
ulations, and instructions issued under this 
title which are in effect on the date of the 
enactment of the Justice Assistance Act of 
1983 shall continue in effect according to 
their terms until modified, terminated, su- 
perseded, set aside, or revoked by the Presi- 
dent, the Attorney General, the Director of 
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the Bureau of Justice Statistics, the Direc- 
tor of the National Institute of Justice, the 
Administrator of the Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention, or the Di- 
rector of the Office of Justice Assistance 
with respect to their functions under this 
title or by operation of law.“ 

(2) by striking out subsection (j), and 

(3) by redesignating subsection (k) as sub- 
section (j). 

(b) The heading for part M of title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3799) is 
amended by striking out “Part M“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Part L”. 

(c) Part L, as so redesignated, of title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3799) is 
amended by redesignating section 1301 as 
section 1201. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Sec. 116. The table of contents of title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3701-3799) is 
amended— 

(1) by amending the item relating to part 
A to read as follows: 


“Part A—OFFICE OF JUSTICE ASSISTANCE”. 


(2) by striking out the item relating to sec- 
tion 103, 

(3) by adding at the end of the items relat- 
ing to part D the following new item: 
“Sec. 406. State office.“. 
and 

(4) by amending the items relating to 
parts E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, and M, to read as 
follows: 


“PART E—DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 


. 501. Purpose. 

. 502. Percentage of appropriation for 
discretionary grant program. 

. 503. Procedure for establishing discre- 
tionary programs. 

. 504. Application requirements. 

. 505. Criteria for award. 

. 506. Period for award. 


“Part F—TRAINING AND MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT 


601. Federal Bureau of Investigation 
training of State and local 
criminal justice personnel. 

602. Criminal justice education pro- 
gram. 

“Part G—ADMINISTRATION PROVISIONS 


. Consultation; establishment of 
rules and regulations. 

Notice and hearing on denial or 
termination of grant. 

. Finality of determinations. 

. Appellate court review. 

Delegation of functions. 

. Subpena power; authority to hold 
hearings. 

. Employment of hearing officers. 

Authority to use available serv- 
ices. 

. Consultation with other Federal, 
State, and local officials. 

. Reimbursement authority. 

. Services of experts and consult- 
ants; advisory committees. 

. Prohibition of Federal control 
over State and local criminal 
justice agencies. 

Report to President and Con- 
gress. 

. Recordkeeping requirement. 

. Confidentiality of information. 

Authority to accept voluntary 
services. 
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717. Administration of juvenile delin- 
quency programs. 

718. Prohibition of land acquisition. 

719. Prohibition on use of CIA serv- 


ices. 

. 720. Indian liability waiver. 

. 721. District of Columbia matching 
fund source. 

722. Limitation on civil justice mat- 
ters. 

. 723. Prison industry enhancement. 

724. Staff support; coordination of ac- 
tivities. 

“Part H—DEFINITIONS 

. 801. Definitions. 
“Part I—FUNDING 

901. Authorization of appropriations. 

“Part J—CRIMINAL PENALTIES 

. 1001. Misuse of Federal assistance. 

. 1002. Falsification or concealment of 
facts. 

. 1003. Conspiracy to commit offense 
against United States. 

“Part K—Pustic SAFETY OFFICERS’ DEATH 

BENEFITS 
“Sec. 1101. Payments. 
“Sec. 1102. Limitations. 
“Sec. 1103. Definitions. 
“Sec. 1104. Administrative provisions. 
“Part L—TRANSITION—EFFECTIVE DATE— 
REPEALER 
“Sec. 1201. Continuation of rules, authori- 
ties, and proceedings. 
FUNDING OF PROGRAMS RECENTLY COMMENCED 

Sec. 117. During the period beginning on 
April 1, 1983, and ending 1 year after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, funds ex- 
pended by a State or local government to 
carry out a new program or project of a 
type described in section 401(a) of the Om- 
nibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 (42 U.S.C. 3741(a)) for which assistance 
is requested under part D of such Act may 
be included, for purposes of determining 
such assistance, as part of the non-Federal 
portion of the cost of such program or 
project. 

REFERENCES IN OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 118. (a) Any reference to the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, or to 
the Administrator of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, in any law other 
than this Act and the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968, applicable 
to activities, functions, powers, and duties 
that after the date of the enactment of this 
Act are carried out by the Office of Justice 
Assistance shall be deemed to be a reference 
to the Office of Justice Assistance, or to the 
Director of the Office of Justice Assistance, 
as the case may be. 

(b) Any reference to the Office of Justice 
Assistance, Research, and Statistics, or to 
the Director of the Office of Justice Assist- 
ance, Research, and Statistics, in any law 
other than this Act and the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, appli- 
cable to activities, functions, powers, and 
duties that after the date of the enactment 
of this Act are carried out by the Office of 
Justice Assistance, the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, the National Institute of Justice, 
or the Office of Juvenile Justice Delinquen- 
cy Prevention shall be deemed to be a refer- 
ence to the Office of Justice Assistance, the 
Bureau of Justice Statistics, National Insti- 
tute of Justice, or Office of Juvenile Justice 
Delinquency Prevention, or to the Director 
of the Office of Justice Assistance, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Justice Statistics, 
the Director of the National Institute of 
Justice, or the Administrator of the Office 
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of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion, as the case may be. 
TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 119. (a) Section 5314 of title 5, United 
States Code is amended by striking out Di- 
rector, Office of Justice Assistance, Re- 
search, and Statistics.“ 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Administrator of Law 
Enforcement Assistance."’, and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new item: 

“Director, Office of Justice Assistance.“ 

(c) Section 305 of the Department of Edu- 
cation Organization Act (20 U.S.C. 3445) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Office of Justice Assistance“. 
and 

(2) by striking out section 406” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof section 602”. 

OFFENSES INVOLVING PRISON-MADE GOODS 

Sec. 120. Section 1761(c) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out seven“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “twenty”, and 

(2) by striking out “Administrator of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion“ and inserting in lieu thereof Director 
of the Office of Justice Assistance”. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker, having resumed the 
chair, Mr. DURBIN, Chairman pro tem- 
pore of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
2175) to amend the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
and for other purposes, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


THAT CRUMBLING 
INFRASTRUCTURE 


(Mr. CLINGER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, even 
though a recent study by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office shows that gov- 
ernment on all levels should spend $11 
billion more each year to repair our 
roads and water and sewer systems, 
Congress has refused to bring pork 
barrel practices under control. 

Mr. Speaker, what Congress needs is 
a systematic approach for allocating 
our limited resources for public works 
investments. This week, the House 
Public Works and Transportation 
Committee will mark up legislation 
which will make it possible to rank the 
cost effectiveness of our capital invest- 
ments by creating a capital budget. 

The legislation, called the Federal 
Capital Investment Act of 1983, re- 
quires an inventory of all public works 
facilities to determine their condition 
and the cost of maintaining them. The 
idea is that Congress would then use 
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the information to set capital invest- 
ment priorities as part of budget delib- 
erations. 

Mr. Speaker, with your permission, I 
request that an editorial in today’s 
issue of the Washington Post entitled 
“That Crumbling Infrastructure” be 
reprinted in the Recorp for the bene- 
fit of our colleagues. And I urge my 
colleagues to support the legislation 
when it comes before the full House. 


{From the Washington Post, May 9, 1983] 


THAT CRUMBLING INFRASTRUCTURE 


Ever since policy experts drew attention a 
couple of years ago to the dilapidated state 
of many public facilities, proposals for re- 
pairing what came to be called the nation’s 
infrastructure have abounded. So extreme 
was the deterioration said to be that tril- 
lions of dollars would be needed to put high- 
Ways, sewers, transit systems and other 
public works in decent condition. Two 
recent studies, however, suggest that the sit- 
uation is more manageable than had been 
supposed. That's the good news. The bad 
news is that dealing with it will probably re- 
quire a far more disciplined approach to 
public works financing than Congress is 
likely to accept. 

A survey of 809 cities by the National 
League of Cities and the Conference of 
Mayors found that almost all face sizable 
repair jobs, but that the cost of urgent re- 
pairs was relatively modest and that local 
resources could cover much of it. The Con- 
gressional Budget Office similarly found 
that—despite the $5.5 billion added last year 
to annual highway spending and the $4 bil- 
lion voted in the recent public works jobs“ 
bill—all levels of government needed to step 
up capital spending by about $11 billion a 
year. But, the study observed, most of the 
spending shortfall could be met by better al- 
location of current federal dollars. 

The CBO criticized current federal public 
works policy for overemphasizing construc- 
tion of new facilities, for channeling dollars 
to projects of local interest but low national 
priority, and for encouraging states and lo- 
calities to neglect needed repair and replace- 
ment of existing facilities. Most essential 
public works systems are already in place, 
and emphasis in federal spending should 
now shift from new construction to repair. 
The federal government also needs to find a 
better way to expend its resources on truly 
national concerns while giving states and lo- 
calities more flexibility in addressing their 
widely varying public works needs. 

To get Congress to plan public works ex- 
penditures more sensibly, Reps. Bill Clinger 
and Bob Edgar have been pushing the idea 
of requiring the administration to prepare 
an inventory of the nation’s capital assets 
and to make annual assessments of the 
most-needed improvements and repairs. The 
administration wisely opposes the idea of a 
separate capital budget,” on the ground 
that this would be an invitation to run up 
still larger federal deficits. But it has 
warmed somewhat to the idea of compelling 
Congress to consider the long-term implica- 
tions of its public works spending decisions. 

All this sensible advice, however, is likely 
to fall on deaf ears in Congress. As long as 
congressmen judge their worth to their con- 
stituents by the imposing public works they 
cause to be constructed in their districts— 
never mind the future cost of maintaining 
them—the poor old infrastructure is likely 
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to keep crumbling while the repair bills 
steadily mount. 
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AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. BapHAM) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 
Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I and other members of the Armed 
Services Committee returned from a 
trip to the Mideast, where we had the 
opportunity to visit Turkey and 
Greece as well as Beirut, Crete, and 
the Naples headquarters of NATO. 
Since returning to the United States I 
have noted that both the newspapers 
and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD have 
included a number of articles and 
statements against the administra- 
tion’s request for military and econom- 
ic assistance to Turkey. We have here 
a vivid test of the ability of the United 
States above parochial concerns, 
ethnic passions, and the penny-wise 
and pound-foolish attitudes frequently 
brought to the subject of foreign aid. 

There is no place, across the entire 
range of foreign aid recipients, where 
the United States will receive more 
cost-effective returns than from the 
investment of our foreign aid dollars 
in Turkey. In this case, moreover, dol- 
lars devoted—lent, not given, for the 
most part—to the modernization of 
Turkey’s Armed Forces are in some 
ways more effectively spent than dol- 
lars for the modernization of Ameri- 
ca’s own Armed Forces. This is simply 
because Turkey is there, where the 
threat is, with a large pool of trained 
military manpower, and we are not. 

Surely the importance of a militarily 
strong and politically stable Turkey 
and Greece cannot be misunderstood 
by any Member here. The briefest 
glance at a map makes the case imme- 
diately. Turkey is a country located at 
the threshold of a most critical region, 
at the juncture of NATO's southern 
flank and the turbulent Middle East. 
From time immemorial this region has 
been a prime target for sustained pres- 
sure and penetration by those who 
have ruled in Moscow. Current events 
remind us that Soviet objectives for 
the region are, if anything, more ambi- 
tious than those of the tsars before 
them: From Afghanistan to the Soviet 
fleet in the Mediterranean we see evi- 
dence of a constant Soviet effort to 
expand power and influence in the 
region at the expense of the West and 
of the independence of the people who 
live there. Sometimes the Soviets 
make headway; sometimes they have 
lost ground. They have never had a 
free ride and easy access to the region. 
One of the reasons for this is the ob- 
stacle presented by a Turkey firmly 
allied with the West in NATO and ori- 
ented toward the West in her atti- 
tudes. 
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This whole region, including Turkey 
and Greece, need protection by the 
United States and the rest of the 
NATO alliance. Do not be misled by 
the temporary drop in oil prices. The 
oil is still there and vital to the future 
of the industrial world. Israel is still 
there and the delicate processes of 
building peace between Israel and her 
neighbors require insulation from un- 
restricted Soviet meddling. The south- 
ern flank of NATO, the Turkish 
straits, the vital links of the eastern 
Mediterranean Sea are still there and 
the United States remains committed 
by treaty and law to send American 
forces to defend them if need be. Else- 
where in the foreign aid budget and in 
our defense budget we are spending 
billions of dollars to back these inter- 
ests and commitments. It is no exag- 
geration to say that we stand to waste 
all this other spending if we do not do 
at least the bare minimum to help 
Turkey modernize her military estab- 
lishment on a sustained basis. This is 
all the administration is asking for. 
Turkey’s Armed Forces are in danger- 
ously poor shape, despite the best ef- 
forts of good soldiers to do the most 
with what they have been able to get. 
As a result of decades-long hand-me- 
down status and the U.S. arms embar- 
go of the mid-1970’s, Turkey still has a 
military establishment with Korean 
war vintage equipment. The size and 
quality of Soviet forces for operating 
against Turkey—Soviet air, land, and 
naval forces—have been steadily in- 
creasing. When the East-West balance 
of forces worldwide is far from satis- 
factory to us it is simply an intolerable 
risk to leave Turkey in a seriously defi- 
cient military state. It is like leaving 
an open gasoline can next to your fur- 
nace in the basement. Who would run 
such a risk? 

Throughout hearings and debate on 
aid to Turkey and to its neighbor 
Greece, heated statements have been 
made as to how deserving one country 
is and how undeserving of American 
support the other supposedly is. Many 
of these statements arise from pas- 
sions and resentments that have their 
causes way back in history and have 
migrated to our shores. This case is 
not unique in our foreign affairs. This 
body wrestles constantly with the ef- 
fects of such feelings among its con- 
stituents. The Congress cannot allow 
itself to be just a sounding board for 
regional and ethnic feelings, especially 
when it considers foreign and national 
security policy issues. In any case, the 
record shows very clearly that, not- 
withstanding energetic claims to the 
contrary, our Turkish ally in NATO is 
a deserving recipient of American sup- 
port. Turkey is a loyal ally who has 
supported us and fought with us in 
the postwar era. We have never ques- 
tioned her NATO commitment. In pro- 
portion to her national wealth, she 
shoulders the largest defense burden 
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in the alliance. She has struggled ef- 
fectively to overcome the results of 
economic destabilization, and of politi- 
cal destabilization through terrorism, 
fomented by her northern neighbors, 
that threatened to destroy any pros- 
pects for democracy in that country. 
Hard though it may be for some 
people to accept this, Turkey’s mili- 
tary leaders are genuinely committed 
to the cause of developing a modern, 
civilized, democratic, and Western-ori- 
ented society in Turkey; they are not 
the power-hungry defenders of rich 
oligarchies we find elsewhere. More- 
over, Turkey’s leaders have shown 
themselves willing to negotiate fair 
and reasonable solutions to local prob- 
lems that arouse hot tempers on the 
other side of Aegean Sea. We do not 
have many Turkish constituents in 
our districts; but we ought not forget 
that Turkey's political leaders do. We 
would be very fortunate indeed if our 
allies behaved with the good sense and 
patience that Turkey shows toward us. 

But the bottom line remains as I 
stated at the beginning: Support for 
the Turkish aid appropriation is sup- 
port for our national interest, for the 
security of the United States, for the 
strengthening of our vital role as the 
leader of an alliance of free nations, 
and for the enhancement of stability 
in a dangerous part of a dangerous 
world. 

Robert W. Komer, U.S. Ambassador 
to Turkey during 1968-69, published 
an article in the April 5, 1983, Wall 
Street Journal that addressed this 
issue, and even recommended a solu- 
tion to some of the problems we must 
face in this area. I recommend that all 
Members take the time to read it. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 5, 
1 


AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY: THE 70-PERCENT 
SOLUTION 


(By Robert W. Komer) 


Since the end of World War II, American 
policy has recognized the strategic impor- 
tance of Turkey as the southeast flank of 
NATO and a barrier to Soviet naval egress 
from the Black Sea. Americans have also 
been impressed with Turkey's steadiness in 
standing up to the U.S.S.R. and its willing- 
ness to maintain strong defensive forces. 
Hence Turkey was one of the first recipients 
of postwar U.S. military aid, even before the 
founding of NATO. More recently, eastern 
Turkey's strategic position on the flank of 
any Soviet attempt to capitalize on the 
chaos in Iran to threaten Western access to 
vital Persian Gulf oil has further enhanced 
its strategic value. 

Increasingly, however, our strategic inter- 
est in helping Turkey has become mort- 
gaged to the deteriorating relations between 
Turkey and its Western neighbor, Greece. 
Though Greece and Turkey are NATO 
allies, and share a common concern over the 
only visible threat to their external securi- 
ty, their relationship has increasingly been 
marred by bilateral disputes, especially over 
Cyprus, which in turn has affected congres- 
sional willingness to meet Turkish aid 
needs. Indeed, Congress imposed a four-year 
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embargo on any military aid to Turkey 
(1974-78), which led to a serious weakening 
of Turkey's already obsolescent forces, 
highly dependent on the U.S. (and Germa- 
ny) for modern equipment. In short, at the 
very time when U.S. interest in keeping 
Turkey strong had grown as a result of the 
chaos in Iran and the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, Greece's success in highlighting 
its own fears of Turkey has had a damping 
effect on U.S. willingness to aid Turkey. 

The irony is that Athen's current para- 
noia over the “threat” of Turkish attack 
finds no echo in Ankara. While I will no 
doubt be accused of being pro-Turkish for 
saying so, Ankara sees absolutely no per- 
centage in hostility toward Greece. Nor 
have I ever found a professional in the State 
Department, Pentagon or CIA who took this 
threat seriously. Turkey needs Greece's 
nearby Aegean Islands like it needs a hole in 
the head. Just look at the deployment pat- 
tern of Turkish forces—the vast bulk of 
them facing Bulgaria to the north and the 
U.S.S.R. to the east. Very few are aligned 
against Greece. 

Instead Ankara worries primarily about 
the Soviet satellite military buildup on its 
borders, the Iranian revolution on its vul- 
nerable eastern flank, the Iran-Iraq war and 
Syria’s increasing dependence on Soviet 
arms. All this suggests that Ankara means it 
when it claims that it wants a return to the 
Ataturk-Venizelos era of good relations with 
its Greek ally. Otherwise Turkey would be 
practically surrounded by hostile or unsta- 
ble states. 

But Greece has shrewdly managed to 
make the level of U.S. military aid to 
Turkey hostage to maintenance of a 7-to-10 
aid ratio between the two countries, arguing 
that this method of keeping aid to Greece 
at nearly comparable levels is essential to 
prevent a Turkish attack. Neither the Pen- 
tagon nor State Department has ever seen 
any strategic sense in this ratio, which oper- 
ates in fact to reduce aid to Turkey, while 
Greece’s stronger economy permits more 
arms purchases elsewhere. But successive 
administrations have been compelled to 
accept it as Congress’s price for providing 
Turkey even modest military aid. 

Almost unnoticed by the press, the latest 
act in this long-lived drama is taking place 
on Capitol Hill. The current debate between 
the administration and Congress is ostensi- 
bly over whether telling Greece in advance 
how much military aid it will get will en- 
hance the prospects of the new base agree- 
ment under negotiation or whether holding 
up our final offer until after we get a satis- 
factory agreement will give us greater lever- 
age. Underlying this, however, is another at- 
tempt on the Hill to get more aid for Greece 
by tying it via the 7-to-10 ratio to the Turk- 
ish aid level. 

Strengthening Greece militarily is just as 
much in the U.S. interest as strengthening 
Turkey. Both are essential to credible deter- 
rence/defense of NATO's vulnerable south- 
east flank. But Turkey’s needs are much 
greater than Greece's, especially now that 
Ankara and Washington want to strengthen 
deterrence on Turkey's distant Caucasus 
frontier (1,000 miles from Greece) to help 
protect Persian Gulf oil. 

The 7-to-10 ratio is absurd, and a waste of 
the U.S. taxpayers’ money. It is a classic ex- 
ample of special interest politics cutting 
across U.S. strategic interests. Contrary to 
the synthetic issue of a Turkish threat to 
Greece whipped up by some Greek politi- 
cians, military air to Turkey in fact helps 
defend Greece (and vice versa.) 
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But another confrontation between Con- 
gress and the executive would serve nobody, 
least of all Turkey, which would almost 
surely end up getting less than otherwise. 
Therefore let me suggest a one-time com- 
promise. Why doesn’t Congress approve 
seven-tenths as much in fiscal 1984 military- 
sales credits for Greece as for Turkey, pro- 
vided that a satisfactory base agreement is 
reached, but simultaneously repudiate alle- 
giance to a 7-to-10 ratio and direct the Pen- 
tagon to base further aid requests solely on 
respective needs? Turkey should also get 
such aid on distinctly easier terms, given its 
lesser ability to pay. U.S. aid policy should 
promote Greek-Turkish rapprochement, not 
serve as a device for rehashing divisive bilat- 
eral issues at the expense of our clear stra- 
tegic interest in helping meet the needs of 
both countries.e 


WHY IS THERE A HOUSING 
EMERGENCY? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 
Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow the House will consider the 
Emergency Housing Assistance Act, 
H.R. 1983. There may be some who 
will ask what the emergency is and 
others who will claim that there is no 
problem. But there is a housing emer- 
gency, and I will explain why. 

Two years ago, long-term unemploy- 
ment in this country affected perhaps 
2 million people. Today, there are 4% 
million people who have been out of 
work for at least 15 weeks. Two years 
ago, maybe one out of every eight un- 
employed people had been looking for 
work for as long as 6 months. Today 
one out of four—a full 25 percent—of 
the unemployed have been looking for 
work 6 months or better. Almost none 
of the unemployed are people who 
quit work; in fact, the quit rate has de- 
creased enormously in these last 2 
years—and there could be no surer 
sign than that of how difficult the 
times are. 

Translated into the ability to pay 
mortgages, these statistics tell us that 
there is a housing emergency. But 
long-term unemployment is not the 
only reason there is an emergency; the 
rate of foreclosures has increased by 
leaps and bounds. Last year there were 
as many home foreclosures as there 
were in the worst year of the Great 
Depression. The indicators this year 
are even worse. Why? because with 
the consistent and persistent long- 
term unemployment we have had in 
these last 2 years, more and more 
people have run out of savings, run 
out of ways to keep the wolf from the 
door, run out of ways to ask the bank- 
ers to show forbearance. 

Despite this overwhelming evidence, 
there may be some who still claim that 
there is no problem. They may say 
that the long-term unemployed are 
just teenagers who do not own homes. 
That is not the case. Since 1981 the 
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unemployment rate for male workers 
over age 20 has increased by 50 per- 
cent, and it has increased by 100 per- 
cent over the experience of 1979. Tra- 
ditionally it is adult males who have 
the lowest rate of unemployment in 
this country, but today more than 10 
percent of all such workers are out of 
work. 

But nationwide statistics are only a 
mask that covers the real hardship. 
Nationwide unemployment may be at 
10 percent, but in town after town, 
city after city, one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the people may be out of work. Ina 
town like Pueblo, Colo., there are 
3,000 steelworkers laid off. In the 
copper mines, in the iron mines, in the 
auto towns—everywhere that you look, 
the people who have worked in this 
Nation’s most basic and vital indus- 
tries are suffering monstrous levels of 
unemployment. These are people who 
by and large have never been laid off, 
never quit, never expected to be laid 
off, and certainly never expected to 
see their whole towns shut down, but 
it has happened; sometimes by slow 
degrees and sometimes with devastat- 
ing speed, but it has happened. 

Less than 70 percent of this Nation’s 
industrial capacity is in use today. 
Farmers have seen a parity loss of 20 
percent in the past 2 years. Bankrupt- 
cy is on the rise. Long-term unemploy- 
ment is not shrinking—it is growing. 
Forty percent of the people who are 
looking for work today have been out 
of work for at least 3% months; a 
quarter of the unemployed have been 
looking for work better than 6 
months. And I emphasize, long-term 
unemployment is growing, not going 
down. 

There is only so long that a family 
can go with curtailed or totally lost 
income. There is only so far that 
people can stretch, and that is why we 
are now seeing a rise in mortgage fore- 
closures, an increase in business bank- 
ruptcies. No one, not even the most ad- 
amant opponent of H.R. 1983, denies 
that there is a problem. No one, not 
even the most hardened ideologue, 
claims that we are about to see an end 
to massive unemployment, let alone 
the monstrous growth of long-term 
unemployment. What are we to do? 

Should we sit idly by and watch 
people lose their homes, their savings, 
and their hopes? I say no. Not when 
we know that 50 years ago the Nation 
faced similar problems and came up 
with a workable solution. Not when 
today we have a workable solution in 
the form of H.R. 1983. 

The debate on H.R. 1983 will per- 
haps sound complex, but the issue 
boils down to one simple conflict: The 
claim that mortgage foreclosures can 
be prevented without any action 
except an exhortation to bankers, a re- 
quest that they be merciful. That is 
the central issue: Does it take real fi- 
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nancial help to solve a real financial 
problem? I say that it does, and that is 
what H.R. 1983 provides: Real finan- 
cial assistance to people who face real 
financial problems through no fault of 
their own. Real help to people who 
need real help to keep their homes. 

The Emergency Housing Assistance 
Act is a loan program. If a homeowner 
is facing foreclosure, and if that home- 
owner has gotten into a financial bind 
because of an involuntary loss of 
income, that person may be eligible 
for assistance. To qualify for a loan, 
under the terms of the bill and a sub- 
stitute that I will offer tomorrow, the 
applicant must demonstrate real need; 
there will be a stringent limitation on 
the assets a person can have and still 
qualify for a loan. Further, the appli- 
cant must show that every effort has 
been made to work out an arrange- 
ment with the lender, and no loan can 
be made available for any property 
that is extravagant or luxurious—the 
mortgage must be within FHA limits, 
and cannot include luxurious amen- 
ities. 

Once the borrower has demonstrat- 
ed his real need, and once it is clear 
that there is no other recourse but an 
emergency loan, then an applicant can 
qualify for help. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development receives the application 
and decides the case within 45 days. If 
the Secretary approves an emergency 
loan, the applicant gets enough money 
to bring the mortgage current. In addi- 
tion to that, enough is provided to 
keep that mortgage current until 
there has been reasonable time for the 
homeowner to get back on his finan- 
cial feet. During that period of assist- 
ance, the borrower must. commit no 
less than 38 percent of his adjusted 
income to mortgage payments. 

The loan that is advanced by the 
Secretary is secured by a lien on the 
property. In addition, the loan carries 
interest of 10 percent or the current 
Treasury rate, whichever is least. Fi- 
nally, the person aided by this pro- 
gram must begin a prompt repayment 
program, as soon as this is financially 
feasible. 

This is a tough program. It is de- 
signed for people who have done all 
that they can, and people who contin- 
ue to do all that they can, to keep up 
mortgage payments. It is for people 
who have done everything except seek 
the shelter of bankruptcy, and it is an 
alternative to bankruptcy. It is a pro- 
gram that recognizes the economic re- 
alities of today: Massive long-term un- 
employment that creates wholly unex- 
pected, overwhelming burdens for 
people who are and have been, and 
who will continue to be, dependable, 
responsible, and hard-working citizens. 
Emergency housing assistance will not 
be available for deadbeats or for the 
well-off; it will be for those who need 
it and must have it. 
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Opponents of this bill will claim that 
there does not have to be any loan 
program at all. They are saying that 
all we need do is enact an exhortation 
requesting forbearance by lenders. But 
real financial problems can only be 
solved with real financial help. 

The tragic fact is that if interest 
rates decline and make it easier to sell 
housing, forclosure rates will increase, 
because bankers will find it much 
easier to recover their money through 
foreclosure. This is a true, gigantic 
irony—that if homes become easier to 
sell, they will also be more likely to 
suffer foreclosure. In a market where 
homes are hard to sell, bankers have 
little to gain from foreclosure. Those 
who argue against this bill ignore the 
fact that every sign—from unemploy- 
ment rates to interest trends—shows 
that foreclosure is not only a problem 
today, but it is likely to become a 
greater problem tomorrow. 

There are those who claim that 
banks are anxious to avoid foreclosure 
action, and perhaps they are. But in 
the areas where the bank are in the 
worst shape, and in the worst position 
to forbear, exhortations to be nice will 
not be enough; the lenders have finan- 
cial problems. It is not just borrowers 
who need real money for real prob- 
lems; it is lenders who need real 
money for their real problems. 

The Emergency Housing Assistance 
Act offers realistic help to a burgeon- 
ing national need. From one end of 
this great land to the other, there are 
people anxiously wondering if this is 
the day the sheriff will knock on the 
door, if this is the day the end arrives, 
if this is the day all hope finally comes 
to an end. Tomorrow the House has a 
choice: We can vote for real help, in 
the form of H.R. 1983 and the Gonza- 
lez substitute thereto; or we can vote 
for a cruel and empty joke, offered by 
the minority in the form of the Wylie 
amendment. I ask you to examine 
your conscience, and when the time 
comes, reject the Wylie substitute and 
its empty gesture; and vote for the 
Gonzalez language, which provides 
real assistance and real hope to people 
who need it, deserve it, and who 
cannot survive without it.e 


MORAL CLARITY IN THE 
NUCLEAR AGE 


(Mr. WEBER asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 
@ Mr. WEBER. Mr. Speaker, Michael 
Novak, a Catholic theologian and resi- 
dent scholar at the American Enter- 
prise Institute, has written an excel- 
lent letter on the issue of nuclear 
arms. This letter is particularly impor- 
tant for all of us to read since we are 
in the process of voting on the nuclear 
freeze resolution. 
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Professor Novak’s letter has ap- 
peared in National Review and is the 
feature in the March edition of Ca- 
tholicism in Crisis, a monthly journal 
of lay Catholic opinion published by 
the Jacques Maritain Center at Notre 
Dame. 

I would commend this polemic work 
to my colleagues. It deserves much 
thought and reflection. 


MORAL CLARITY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE—A 
LETTER FROM CATHOLIC CLERGY AND LAITY 


(In January, 1982 at the first meeting of 
the American Catholic Committee (now the 
American Catholic Conference), a small 
group of laity, clergy and religious con- 
cerned about Catholic morality in a nuclear 
age decided that, all things considered, it 
would be better to construct a positive docu- 
ment than merely to criticize other points 
of view. To their credit, the first draft of 
the pastoral letter of the U.S. bishops had 
already requested such dialogue, public dis- 
cussion, and open debate. To meet this re- 
quest, the following document was drafted, 
redrafted and eventually submitted to more 
than 200 persons for critique and comment. 
The third draft, including countless correc- 
tions and suggestions, follows.) 


INTRODUCTORY 


1. Although in recent times, as in earlier 
times, there has been a tendency to use the 
expression the Church” to mean chiefly its 
ordained leaders, the clergy, the Church in 
fact consists of the entire people of God, in- 
cluding those laymen and laywomen who 
participate in “the saving mission of the 
Church.” As the Second Vatican Council 
puts it: 

“Every layman should openly reveal to 
Chis pastors] his needs and desires with that 
freedom and confidence which befits a son 
of God and a brother in Christ. An individ- 
ual layman, by reason of the knowledge, 
competence, or outstanding ability which he 
may enjoy, is permitted and sometimes even 
obliged to express his opinion on things 
which concern the good of the Church. 
When occasions arise, let this be done 
through the agencies set up by the Church 
for this purpose. Let it always be done in 
truth, in courage, and in prudence, with rev- 
erence and charity toward those who by 
reason of their sacred office represent the 
person of Christ.“ (Lumen Gentium #37.) 

2. In recent years, many laymen, laywom- 
en and clergy have awaited the early drafts 
of a pastoral letter from the U.S. bishops on 
morality in nuclear matters. Both the first 
and second drafts which have appeared 
have awakened many questions. Rather 
than merely react to flawed portions of the 
two early drafts—w.th which many bishops 
are not yet satisfied—it seemed wiser to at- 
tempt a constructive statement of our own 
reasoned moral views. The task is immense- 
ly difficult. No more than our bishops do we 
expect complete unanimity. Emulating their 
example, we are moved by our responsibil- 
ities to the Gospel of Jesus Christ and to 
our vocations as Christians in the world. We 
hope that this constructive act will be 
useful to our bishops, and we make it public 
in accord with their express desire that the 
complex issue involved be treated to exten- 
sive and reasoned debate. 

3. For nearly the whole of our adult life- 
times, since the first use of atomic power, 
and since the passing of its secrets into the 
hands of the U.S.S.R., we have all of us 
lived under the shadow of new and terrible 
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weapons. Descriptions of the horrible devas- 
tation which might be wrought upon the 
entire world through these weapons have 
been set before the public not only in scien- 
tific testimony but also in popular novels 
and movies. For more than thirty years, a 
primary moral imperative placed upon gov- 
ernments and peoples has been to assure 
that these weapons shall never be unjustly 
used. 

4. The technology upon which these weap- 
ons are based is sufficiently simple that its 
secrets have now become dispersed through- 
out the world. Knowledge is good in itself; 
so is human liberty; we can scarely wish 
that these secrets had never been learned. 
Moreover, it is virtually impossible that, 
once discovered, they can wholly be re- 
pressed or permanently banished from this 
earth. The moral imperative that they 
never be unjustly used, therefore, will retain 
its full force for the foreseeable future. 

5. Yet it must immediately be observed 
that such weapons have two quite different 
uses. The most obvious use is through their 
explosion in warfare. The more subtle use is 
through intimidation, since powers which 
possess them exercise over others who do 
not a threat beside which conventional 
armed defenses pale. While the use of nucle- 
ar weapons in the first serse is most to be 
guarded against, use in the second sense 
also constitutes a grave danger to justice, 
liberty, and peace. The moral imperative 
mentioned above applies to both uses. 

6. More than once in our lifetime, superior 
nuclear force has obliged weaker nations 
either to surrender (Japan) or to abandon 
projects in which they were engaged (USSR 
in Cuba) or otherwise to moderate their in- 
tentions and actions. The possession of nu- 
clear weapons seems also to have moderated 
actions which might in other times have led 
to confrontation by force of conventional 
arms. In this sense, while nuclear weapons 
constitute a grave threat to justice, liberty, 
and peace, their possession has also had pa- 
cific effects. 

7. From biblical times, the human race 
has often been warned that God might will 
or permit its destruction. When Cain slew 
Abel, he prefigured the possibility of a 
threat to all the progeny of Adam and Eve, 
including himself, for by the same passion 
he might have slain not only his brother but 
also his parents and finally himself. In the 
story of Noah, the Bible instructs us in an 
image of the destruction of the whole world 
by flood, and warns us of God's threat to de- 
stroy all the world by fire. Sodom, Gomor- 
rah, and other cities were utterly destroyed 
in vivid biblical warning, as was the Temple 
of Jerusalem. To live under threat of flood, 
fire, glacier, plague, pestilence, war and de- 
struction is not novel for an imagination at- 
tuned to biblical history. The destruction of 
Carthage, the levelling of the glories of 
Greece and Rome, and the coming night of 
barbarism inspired St. Augustine to oppose 
secular millenarianism and a false sense of 
catastrophe, as he penned The City of God. 
The ruin of civilization is not a theme new 
to our time, nor is the theme of the destruc- 
tion of all things living. Since Jewish and 
Christian conscience has long been steeled 
by contemplation of the fragility of this 
world and the overpowering sovereignty of 
God, our generation should not separate 
itself too dramatically from all others. The 
prophecies in the Book of Revelation exceed 
even the horrors of the twentieth century. 

8. In fulfilling the moral imperative to 
prevent unjust uses of nuclear weapons, 
therefore, Christian citizens must exercise 
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clear and sustained thought. Any flight of 
reason into panic must be quietly resisted, 
and every flight into illusion curbed. Both 
for good and for ill, the “mobilization of the 
masses" has frequently characterized life in 
this century. Neither slogans nor cold fear is 
a suitable substitute for prudent judgment. 
Questions of this magnitude cannot be left 
to experts, governmental or ecclesiastical, 
but must be prayerfully and lucidly reflect- 
ed upon by all citizens. Only a broadly sup- 
ported, carefully reasoned public policy, sus- 
tained over decades, meets the imperative 
laid upon all of us. Strong majorities must 
grasp and nourish such a policy. 

9. For this reason, we Catholic citizens 
welcome the effort of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Bishops in the United 
States, and the bishops of various Confer- 
ences in Europe and elsewhere, to draft pas- 
toral letters on nuclear arms. The bishops 
have a right and duty to express the truth 
of the Gospels entrusted to them and to re- 
state the Catholic tradition for our time. On 
these matters, they, and only they, in their 
vocation as teachers, have full authority 
with respect to the Gospels and the Catho- 
lic Faith. 

10. According to the teaching of Jacques 
Maritain and Etienne Gilson, there are 
three spheres of Gospel teaching in human 
life.“ The first concerns the life of the 
spirit, human life in the light of eternity. 
The second concerns those areas of the 
social order on which the Gospels and 
Catholic teaching directly impinge and in 
which they are necessarily enmeshed—such 
areas as are addressed in the social encycli- 
cals of the Popes, for example. The third 
concerns the area of worldly interpretation 
of social reality and fact, tactical and strate- 
gic judgment oriented to results in the con- 
crete world of history, choice among various 
permissible means, practical detail and, in 
general, questions of prudential judgment. 

11. While in all three spheres, every 
member of the Church may have important 
witness to contribute, there is an ordinary 
differentiation of functions and authority. 
In the first of these spheres, the teaching of 
the bishops is clear and supreme when in 
conformity with that of the Holy Father 
and the whole college of bishops. In the 
second, the teaching of the bishops and 
popes is necessary and fruitful, although 
more engaged with matters fraught with 
ambiguity and danger of error. In the third, 
the focus of Catholic teaching normally 
passes from the hands of the bishops and 
popes to the concrete moral reasoning of in- 
dividual Catholics responsible for fulfilling 
their vocations in the world. This is because 
in the world of contingency and action, 
Church leaders cannot summarize all con- 
crete possibilities, but must enunciate reli- 
gious ideals and moral principles and 
demand that lay persons apply them to con- 
crete situations prudently and prayerfully. 
In this third sphere, the God of the Last 
Judgment will not be satisfied by a claim 
that a Christian followed the general au- 
thority of his bishop or of anyone else; each 
will be judged by what he or she did in the 
light of his or her own concrete moral rea- 
soning in particular cases. From such per- 
sonal responsibility, there will be no escape 
in the encompassing light of Judgment. 

12. It is in this third sphere that we associ- 
ate ourselves in the task of Christian moral 
reasoning, reflecting on the realities of nu- 
clear weapons in our time. We are conscious 
of the presence of God. It is His judgment 
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we fear. The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” (Proverbs 9:10). Being 
faithful to the teachings of the Gospel and 
of the Catholic tradition, including the 
recent teachings of the Second Vatican 
Council, the Popes, and the Bishops, we pro- 
pose to deal as clearly and as conscientious- 
ly as we can with the prudential matters of 
the third sphere. We speak for no others 
but ourselves. The matters with which we 
wrestle are, in the nature of the case, full of 
ambiguity, complex in their chains of rea- 
soning, dependent upon difficult judgments 
of fact at every step. Other Christians of 
good will are certain to make quite different 
judgments at any ten or twelve places in the 
argument. So it always is in complex judg- 
ments of fact. We are certain only that we 
have tried to be faithful to biblical realism: 
both to the Gospels and the Catholic tradi- 
tion, and to a realistic assessment of matters 
of fact and rational principle. We welcome 
argument, since it is by argument that we 
have arrived where we are, and by argument 
that we hope to learn. Among ourselves, we 
also have differences. Nonetheless, we have 
found it possible to offer what follows as a 
public. and moral policy which we as Catho- 
lics support. 


PART I—PEACE IN THE WORLD TODAY: CATHOLIC 
PERSPECTIVES 


13. The Catholic tradition on war and 
peace is long and complex: it reaches from 
the Old Testament and from the beginning 
of the New, from the slaughter of the inno- 
cents at the birth of Christ to the baptism 
of the Roman centurion, from the practice 
of the early Church to recent statements by 
Pope John Paul II. Its development cannot 
be sketched in a straight line. It seldom 
gives a simple answer to complex questions. 
It speaks through many voices. It has pro- 
duced multiple forms of religious witness. 

14. We rely upon The Pastoral Constitu- 
tion on the Church in the Modern World 
and on The Decree on the Apostolate of the 
Laity of Vatican II as the most authorita- 
tive recent statements on the question on 
nuclear weapons and on the role of the 
laity. We note that The Pastoral Constitu- 
tion carefully differentiated in its own 
teaching between those elements “of perma- 
nent value“ and others of only a transitory 
one.” It said that future “interpreters must 
bear in mind ... the changeable circum- 
stances which the subject matter, by its 
very nature, involves.“ In this spirit, we 
are mindful of the indispensable, central 
role of accurate discrimination and sound 
prudential judgment. 

15. We note also that Vatican II did not 
speak of nuclear weapons as such, but of 
“scientific weapons.“ We understand this 
more general concept to be essential, since 
developments in rocketry, computers, and 
explosives since 1945 have given even “con- 
ventional” weapons awesome destructive 
power at great distances and with amazing 
accuracy. Because of their power, many of 
the novel conventional“ weapons seem to 
fall under the same moral strictures as do 
nuclear weapons, in terms of proportional- 
ity and discrimination in targeting. Indeed, 
the larger conventional“ weapons now 
exceed in their destructive power the small- 
er nuclear weapons. If one cannot distin- 
guish between such weapons on the scale of 
sheer physical power, nonetheless, the 
divide between conventional and nuclear ex- 
plosives is a critical boundary. 

16. The Pastoral Constitution bids us to 
read the signs of the times.“ We note three 
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vital factors, in particular. The first is re- 
corded in the Pastoral Constitution itself: 

“Insofar as men are sinful, the threat of 
war hangs over them, and hang over them it 
will until the return of Christ . . . In spite 
of the fact that recent wars have wrought 
physical and moral havoc on our world, con- 
flicts still produce their devastating effect 
day by day somewhere in the world.“ 

The second comes from that Constitu- 
tion's definition of peace: 

“This peace cannot be obtained on earth 
unless personal values are safeguarded and 
men freely and trustingly share with one 
another the riches of their inner spirits and 
their talents.” * 

This is not the peace of totalitarianism. It 
is the peace of liberty and justice. The third 
vital factor is that considerations of the 
need to avoid nuclear war . . compel us to 
undertake an evaluation of war with an en- 
tirely new attitude.“ 

It is a moral imperative to deter not only 
nuclear war but all war. Yet the very act of 
nuclear deterrence has its own novel charac- 
teristics, involving new ways of thinking 
about intention, threat, use, means and 
ends, and lesser evils. An entirely new atti- 
tude” is required on some of these matters. 

17. At the center of the Catholic teaching 
on war and peace is, first, the sovereignty of 
God and, second, the dignity of the human 
person. The perennial sinfulness of humans 
makes the threat of war perennial; the long- 
ing of humans to be true to the image of 
God within them makes perennial the long- 
ing for peace. Directly to take innocent 
human life is a prerogative only of sovereign 
God, the Author of life. To defend the dig- 
nity of human life is both the motive force 
of peace and the just cause of war. When an 
unjust aggressor injures human dignity, to 
stand aside is a form of complicity and col- 
lusion. To resist an unjust aggressor with 
proportionate means is demanded by jus- 
tice. Thus, human dignity is the cause both 
of just peace and of just war. As there are 
wars which are unjust, so also there is peace 
which is unjust. 

18. It is sometimes held that there are on 
these questions plural traditions in the 
Catholic church, one addressed to Catholics 
and another addressed to the pluralistic 
public, one evangelical and the other based 
on natural law, one committed to pacifism 
and the other committed to the tradition of 
just war reasoning. But there is not one 
teaching for initiates, another for the unini- 
tiated; not one teaching for the perfect, an- 
other for the imperfect. In the matter of 
celibacy and marriage there may be two vo- 
cations in the church, yet one vision of a 
common faith. So in matters of war and 
peace there is more than one vocation, yet 
one common teaching about justice in war 
and in peace. One common set of precepts, 
many different counsels; one life of charity, 
many different vocations; this is our vision. 

A. Peace and the kingdom 


19. Although God has always promised his 
people peace and rest, the paradoxical 
nature of these promises is ever present in 
the Bible. Not as the world gives do I give 
peace,” Jesus says. (John 14:27). Again: I 
have come to bring not peace but the 
sword.” (Matthew 10:34). And, admonishing 
Peter in Gethsemane, Jesus says: Put your 
sword back into its place; for all those who 
take up the sword shall perish by the sword. 
Do you think that I cannot appeal to my 
Father, and he will at once send me more 
than twelve legions of angels? But how then 
should the scriptures be fulfilled, that it 
must be so?” (Matthew 26:52-54). 
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20. In the Old Testament, God is often 
portrayed as One who leads his people into 
battle, whose power helps them to prevail, 
who avenges wrongs done to them by their 
enemies. Paradoxically, Gideon says God is 
peace.“ and the blessing of the Lord on 
Israel includes this, that “the Lord lift up 
his countenance and give you peace.” (Num- 
bers 6:23-27). Ezekiel speaks for Yahweh: “I 
will make a covenant of peace with them; it 
shall be an everlasting covenant with them. 

(Ezekiel 37:26). Yet as sin persists, so 
does war. False prophets “heal the wound of 
the people lightly.” (Jeremiah 6:14; Ezekiel 
13:16) Peace would have come, had humans 
not persisted in sin: “Oh! that you had 
hearkened to my commandments! Then 
your peace would have been like a river, and 
your righteousness like the waves of the 
sea. (Isaiah 48:18). Only in the time of full 
righteousness and no more sin, the people 
“shall bend their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, nei- 
ther shall they learn war any more.” (Isaiah 
2:4). 

21. Although Jesus came as the Prince of 
Peace, inaugurating a kingdom of peace, He 
was a man of sorrows, bloodily slain on the 
cross. He called His disciples to share in self- 
sacrifice. His vision of this world was no 
vision of the easy triumph of justice and 
light. On the contrary, the vision of Jesus is 
a divisive force in history, dividing even 
families, a two-edged sword which “pierces 
to the division of soul and spirit, of joints 
and marrow, and discerns the thoughts and 
intentions of the heart.” (Hebrews 4:12). It 
will divide believer from infidel. It will trou- 
ble individuals, like the rich young man 
(Matthew 19:16-26), and in time divide the 
nations. In this world Jesus does not prom- 
ise peace. When Jesus speaks of peace, it is 
not as the absence of war between nations, 
or as an end to terror and lies, but, rather, 
as a form of knowing and being in union 
with God (John 17:3), a “peace which the 
world cannot give.“ (John 14:27). It is worth 
noting that no one in the New Testament 
thinks of telling the Roman centurions to 
give up their military careers—neither Jesus 
(Matthew 8:5-13), nor John the Baptist 
(Luke 3:14), nor St. Paul (Acts 22:25). 

22. In being condemned to a cruel death 
(Galatians 3:13), Jesus did not defend him- 
self against unjust treatment and assaults 
upon his human dignity. He followed here 
not his will, but His Father's, offering a re- 
demptive sacrifice for all. His gentleness 
under torment, his non-violence, and his 
forgiveness of his killers have led some to 
choose in imitation of Him non-violence as a 
way of life, both in their persons and in 
public policy. We recognize this choice, but 
believe it to be a misreading both of the 
Scripture and of virtually the entire Catho- 
lic tradition. We sharply distinguish be- 
tween pacifism as a personal commitment, 
implicating only a person who is not a 
public figure responsible for the lives of 
others, and pacifism as a public policy, com- 
promising many who are not pacifists and 
endangering the very possibility of pacifism 
itself. It is not justice if the human race as a 
whole or in part is heaped with indignities, 
spat upon, publicly humiliated, and de- 
stroyed, as Jesus was. It is not moral to 
permit the human race so to endure the in- 
justice of the passion and death of Christ. 
Many classic arguments against pacifism as 
a Christian vocation have been offered in 
Christian history. Closest to our own time, 
the arguments of Reinhold Niebuhr and C. 
S. Lewis may be cited. While following close- 
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ly the paradoxical language of the Scrip- 
tures and the Catholic tradition, and choos- 
ing against pacifism for ourselves, we honor 
the liberty of others to choose differently, 
and in particular the calling of the clergy 
not to take up arms. 


B. Kingdom and history 


23. With Pope John II we hold: 

“Christian optimism based on the glorious 
cross of Christ and the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit is no excuse for self-deception. 
For Christians, peace on earth is always a 
challenge because of the presence of sin in 
man’s heart. 

“Although Christians put all their best 
energies into preventing war or stopping it, 
they do not deceive themselves about their 
ability to cause peace to triumph, nor about 
the effect of their efforts to this end. They 
therefore concern themselves with all 
human initiatives in favor of peace and very 
often take part in them. But they regard 
them with realism and humility. One could 
almost say that they relativize them in two 
senses: They relate them both to the self- 
deception of humanity and to God's saving 
plan.“ “ 

24. History is open; therefore, one must 
always say that Peace is possible. On the 
other hand, we heed Pope John Paul II, 
who observes that in this world a totally 
and permanently peaceful human society is 
unfortunately a utopia, and that ideologies 
that hold up that prospect as easily attain- 
able are based on hopes that cannot be real- 
ized, whatever the reason behind them.” 5 

25. History is full of ambiguities, contin- 
gencies, and complex patterns of fact. No 
two people perceive world affairs in identi- 
cal fashion. Interpretations even of the sim- 
plest events radically diverge. In this re- 
spect, we cherish the wisdom of the Pasto- 
ral Constitution: 

“Very often their Christian vision will sug- 
gest a certain solution in some given situa- 
tion. Yet it happens rather frequently, and 
legitimately so, that some of the faithful, 
with no less sincerity, will see the problem 
quite differently. Now if one or the other of 
the proposed solutions is too easily associat- 
ed with the message of the Gospel, they 
ought to remember that in those cases no 
one is permitted to identify the authority of 
the church exclusively with his own opin- 
ion. Let them, then, try to guide each other 
by sincere dialogue in a spirit of mutual 
charity and with anxious interest above all 
in the common good.” ° 

C. The moral choices for the kingdom 

26. From some early Christians through 
Dorothy Day and Martin Luther King, Jr., 
some Christians—joining others like Leo 
Tolstoy, Mahatma Gandhi, and Norman 
Thomas—have held that any use of military 
force is immoral. Yet we observe that mili- 
tary and police power has been necessary 
from time immemorial to preserve civilized 
societies—and pacifists themselves—against 
unjust aggression and brutal violation of 
rights. As a set of practical methods, non- 
violent techniques have preeminence for 
non-pacifists as well as pacifists. They are, 
after all, the stuff of diplomacy and state- 
craft, within which adversaries observe civil 
discourse and amenities of many sorts. Al- 
though a full discussion of these issues 
would take us too far afield, we observe that 
there are important distinctions to be made 
between force and violence, between non-vi- 
olence and pacifism, and between the power 
and the authority of the state. For example, 
non-pacifists prefer non-violence to vio- 
lence, respect for legitimate authority to 
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naked state power, and legitimate uses of 
force to violent acts. Deterrence itself is a 
form of non-violence, a legitimate use of 
force, based upon legitimate authority. 

27. While some Christian communities, 
such as the Mennonites, the Quakers and 
the Church of the Brethren, make the re- 
fusal of military service an obligation for 
their members, the Catholic church has not 
done so—indeed, has afforded many argu- 
ments, biblical and theological, moral, and 
political, against pacifism. In this world of 
sin and threat of war, for every pacifist who 
refuses to take up arms, some other citizen, 
who would also prefer to live in peace, must 
take his place. Nonetheless, in the full liber- 
ty of an open church, nonviolent witness 
through a conscientious refusal of military 
service has been honored in the Catholic 
tradition. Recognizing this liberty of con- 
science, we nonetheless argue against the 
pacifist option, as did C. S. Lewis: 

“Only liberal societies tolerate Pacifists. 
In the liberal society, the number of Paci- 
fists will either be large enough to cripple 
the state as a belligerent, or not. If not, you 
have done nothing. If it is large enough, 
then you have handed over the state which 
does tolerate Pacifists to its totalitarian 
neighbour who does not. Pacifism of this 
kind is taking the straight road to a world in 
which there will be no Pacifists.“ “ 

Thus widespread pacifism in churches and 
universities during the 1930s helped con- 
vince Hitler and the Japanese that the West 
lacked the resolve to defend itself, and en- 
couraged them to launch World War II. 

28. The pacifist refuses to restrain with 
proportionate force an aggressor who is in- 
juring the innocent. By contrast, St. Augus- 
tine understood the command of love to 
demand a just defense of the innocent. This 
is because St. Augustine understood that 
the world of history is in part evil, and that 
action to restrain evil is an essential compo- 
nent of justice. While some Christians stress 
the fact that the “New Kingdom” has al- 
ready come with Jesus, others, like Augus- 
tine, stress the continuing power of sin and 
the complex texture of social ambiguity. 
War, for example, may arise from human 
sinfulness, but it may also afford a tragic 
remedy for sin in political society. (It was in 
this spirit that we observed above that the 
possession of nuclear weapons has had both 
threatening and moderating effects during 
the past twenty-five years.) Moreover, if 
love demands the defense of others (such 
that a failure to defend them can be a sin), 
both love and justice also command self-de- 
fense. Peace is sometimes unjust; war is 
sometimes morally imperative. In clarifying 
such paradoxes, the traditional just war 
teaching has stood the tests of time. Many 
who claim to reject it do, nonetheless, 
invoke its criteria; as, for example, in judg- 
ing nuclear weapons immoral (for lack of 
proportionality and lack of discrimination), 
in defending wars of liberation like those 
against Somoza and the Shah, and in oppos- 
ing the U.S. presence in South Vietnam. 

29. The essence of just war theory lies in 
the conviction that wars are wrong and to 
be avoided, except under quite stringent 
conditions. These are seven in number: (1) 
Only a competent authority may declare a 
war for the common good and in the inter- 
ests of the public order. (2) It must be in- 
spired by a just cause: such as to defend 
against agression, to protect innocent life 
and human rights from real and certain 
injury and to resist tyranny. (3) A right in- 
tention must guide the purpose, means, con- 
duct, and aims of war in the light of the 
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“just cause.” Violence may be chosen only 
(4) as a last resort, when all peaceful meth- 
ods of negotiation have failed, and (5) with 
probability of success—so that irrational 
resort to force is not mandated in the name 
of justice. The nature of the war itself must 
manifest (6) proportionality: the damage to 
be inflicted and the cost incurred must not 
constitute a greater evil than the evil to be 
avoided. (7) Just means which are both dis- 
criminate and proportional must be em- 
ployed. This means that: (a) discrimination 
between combatants and civilians, while not 
easy to observe under modern conditions, 
must be maintained in every act of war; (b) 
the proportionality of each act of war de- 
rives from its indirect, collateral, and long- 
term effects. It will be noted that common 
sense criticism of wars and the conduct of 
wars usually fall under one of these head- 
ings. 

30. There are some gaps in just war theory 
today, since new conditions have raised new 
questions. Among these may be mentioned 
the following: (a) Does any band of idealists 
or cynics that takes up arms in the name of 
a just cause“ constitute a competent au- 
thority to launch a just war? (b) Under 
what circumstances, if any, are acts of ter- 
rorism (that is, violent acts directed at per- 
sons, property, or public order), for what- 
ever motives, whether revolutionary or ab- 
surdist or other, justified? (c) Considering 
the current literature of instruction in the 
conduct of guerrilla warfare, the training of 
terrorists, and the techniques of espionage 
and subversion, what light can be shed by 
“just war theory” on existing practices in 
wide-spread underground wars? (d) Accord- 
ing to just war theory, is a cold war“ of es- 
pionage and counter-espionage to be pre- 
ferred to a “hot war” of conventional con- 
flict, as a means of self-defense; and, if so, 
according to what standards of behavior? (e) 
Under the “paradoxes of deterrence” (to be 
discussed below), does the traditional teach- 
ing on “intention” have to be refined and 
Stated more precisely? (f) If it may be con- 
cluded that a particular totalitarian regime 
is evil in a special way—as was the case with 
National Socialism under Adolf Hitler, at 
least from the time of the death camps in 
1941—do other nations accrue moral respon- 
sibilities, in the name of justice, for what 
happens within those regimes? What re- 
sponsibility have citizens of one nation to be 
keepers of the human rights of those of an- 
other? These are only a few of the unan- 
swered questions of our day. 

PART II—WAR AND PEACE TODAY 


31. Because of the unparalleled power of 
nuclear weapons, it is easy to be deflected 
from reasoned discourse. When one has lis- 
tened to eminent scientists and physicians 
detail the horrors of the worst imaginable 
case of nuclear destruction, one is driven to 
recall the lessons of Christian faith about 
the precariousness of all human life, the ap- 
proaching end of history, the perennial 
wickedness and obdurateness of the human 
race, and the total sovereignty of God. Nu- 
clear weapons have changed our world but 
have not altered the fundamentals of the 
Jewish-Christian vision. In the biblical era, 
only about 50 million human beings, widely 
separated from each other, lived on earth. 
Under ancient conditions of communica- 
tions, those who lived in a village, a town, a 
region, or even a country believed they 
knew the whole world,” and did not know 
they inhabited a tiny planet spinning in 
space. For them, the destruction of their 
whole world could descend in one violent 
sacking, pillage, and leveling—as, more than 
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once, the heads of infants in Israel were 
dashed against stones; and as Moscow, Kiev, 
Warsaw fell to Mongol invaders in horrors 
still not forgotten. Images of horrible 
plague and destruction often arose in medie- 
val times. Not even our fears are as novel as 
we think. This is the context in which Pope 
John Paul II said at Hiroshima: In the past 
it was possible to destroy a village, a town, a 
region, even a country. Now it is the whole 
planet that has come under threat.“ 
Today, nuclear weapons add new dimen- 
sions of scale and time, through prolonged 
radioactivity. These new possibilities made 
two questions most insistent: Can nuclear 
war be prevented? If so, which strategies 
and tactics, and which principles of human 
behavior, are most likely to succeed in pre- 
venting it? The first question involves a 
principle: we must seek to prevent nuclear 
war. The second, while also involving princi- 
ples, is ultimately a question for prudential 
judgment. 


A. The new moment 


32. There is a widespread, well-organized, 
and well-financed peace movement” in sev- 
eral free countries today, particularly in 
those about to make decisions for their 
future defense against superior nuclear 
forces now arrayed against them: West Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium 
and the United Kingdom. (France is mili- 
tarily independent of NATO and has its own 
deterrent; its “peace movement” is far less 
visible.) There is also a well-organized 
“peace movement” in many cities in the 
U.S. Some find the public discussion here 
and abroad “unprecedented in its scope and 
depth.“ Democratic societies entrust such 
matters to public discussion; that is one 
reason they are worth defending. Democra- 
cy itself depends upon the civility, reason- 
ableness, and wisdom of the discussion. 

33. Political peace has always been precar- 
ious, as when statesmen imply fragility in 
such phrases as the balance of power.“ An 
overall balance of power, always shifting, 
does not guarantee peace. Yet experience 
has shown that the capacity to retaliate in 
kind has prevented some weapons systems 
from being used, even when peace is 
breached—witness chemical weapons in 
World War II. But deterrence has never 
been wisely thought of as a “safe and 
stable” system, except by comparison with 
other proposed alternatives. Today a spirit- 
ual sea change does threaten deterrence. 
Since 1945, the 400 million persons of the 
North Atlantic Alliance have enjoyed liber- 
ty and prosperity unparalleled in human 
history. Changes in material conditions also 
unleashed new possibilities for spiritual ful- 
fillment. This great transformation in life 
has been sudden and profound. Children 
can scarcely know the almost wholly differ- 
ent conditions under which their parents 
entered upon life during the Depression and 
war-time. The horrors and deprivations of 
forty years ago are unknown to a majority 
of those now living. Consequently unrealis- 
tic and utopian expectations find fertile soil. 
Deterrence is sometimes judged against 
ideals, not against recent history. There is a 
danger that history may once again repeat 
itself, not only in Europe but elsewhere. 
Preserving peace and defending justice are 
political tasks, and politics, while always 
ambiguous and imperfect, is the instrument 
of natural law for the protection of the 
weak and the innocent. Constitutional law, 
democratie procedures and political process- 
es are far from perfect, but they are noble 
in their dependence upon civil discourse, 
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persuasion, and realistic judgment about 
the less than perfect. 

34. To be sure, it is tragic that so much 
treasure has had to be spent on arms since 
1945. The post-war world might have been 
different. Moreover, if one compares the 
crude atomic bomb of 1945 and its primitive 
delivery system with the weaponry thirty- 
seven years later to be found in the arsenals 
of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., one sees that 
the arms race“ means not only treasure 
spent but conditions transformed. This is 
true even though the total money spent on 
nuclear weapons and their technology has 
been a very small fraction of U.S. economic 
resources. Expenditures on the research and 
production of nuclear weapons by the 
United States since 1945 have been estimat- 
ed to be less than $400 billion, about $12 bil- 
lion per year. In fiscal year 1983, U.S. ex- 
penditures on nuclear weapons constitute 
nine percent of the military budget, 2.9 per- 
cent of the entire federal budget, and about 
0.6 percent of GNP.'? Compared to conven- 
tional arms, nuclear arms are vastly less ex- 
pensive. 

35. Under the terms of the treaties ending 
World War II, the United States has chiefly 
been charged with the defense, not simply 
of its own interests, but of Western Europe 
and Japan, as well. After the war, all West- 
ern nations virtually disarmed. Even in a 
face of a massive Soviet build-up since 
1965—the most massive in peacetime histo- 
ry—the defense budget of 1981 for G.N.P., 
was for Belgium, 3.3; Britain, 5.4; Canada, 
1.7; Denmark, 2.5; France 4.1; Germany 4.3; 
Greece, 5.7; Italy, 2.5; Japan, 0.9; Luxem- 
bourg, 1.2; Netherlands, 3.4; Norway, 3.3; 


Portugal, 3.8; Spain, 1.9; Turkey, 4.5; U.S., 
6.1.1 (It is estimated that the Soviet Union 
spends, for its military alone, not counting 
the military KGB, between 11-12 per- 


cent.)!“ These considerations suggest two 
conclusions, First, the percentage of nation- 
al resources spent on arms by Western allies 
is low. Second, the percentage of national 
resources spent on nuclear arms, in the case 
of the U.S., is ten times lower. Thus, when 
in 1976, the Holy See condemned the arms 
race as a danger, an act of agression against 
the poor, and a folly which does not provide 
the security it promises, the Holy See could 
not reasonably be interpreted as asking the 
Western allies to spend much less than they 
are. The reason for poverty in the world is 
not adequate defense. Furthermore, efforts 
to supplant reliance on nuclear weaponry 
with reliance on conventional weaponry are 
bound to raise military costs dramatically, 
since conventional weapons are far more ex- 
pensive. 

36. While we cannot speak for the “arms 
race” of Third World countries or in the 
Soviet Union, we do note that the percent- 
age of world gross economic product being 
spent on arms has declined during every 
year since 1967. In 1978, the last year for 
which figures are available, the world spent 
5.4 percent of its gross economic product on 
arms, down from 6.7 percent a decade earli- 
er. In 1978, this amounted to $480 billion.'* 
Since virtually all nations of the world are 
welfare states to some degree or another, it 
must be noted that government expendi- 
tures alone for health and welfare, not 
counting expenditures by private citizens on 
their own behalf, amounted to several times 
more than military expenditures. In the 
United States, for example, the percentage 
of the federal budget spent on health and 
welfare programs of various sorts during 
1982 was 51 percent, and on the defense 
budget 26 percent.'* This does not include 
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human services provided by state and local 
governments and by private agencies of 
every sort. Since the United States bears 
the free world's heaviest defense burden, 
comparisons of percentages of human serv- 
ices expenditures to military expenditures 
in West Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
other nations are even more favorable. In 
the free nations, moneys from all sources 
spent on health, education, welfare and 
other human purposes exceed moneys spent 
on weapons by a factor of about 20 to 1. 

37. It is, nonetheless, true that lower 
spending on defense would be advantageous 
to all. Since government spending which 
creates deficits has implications for infla- 
tion and unemployment, every reduction in 
pressure on government budgets may have 
creative effects throughout the economy. 
For many reasons, we favor the minimum 
amount of defense spending consistent with 
moral obligations to defend the innocent 
with just means. We recognize that moral 
means may be more costly than less moral 
means, as conventional deterrence may be 
more expensive than nuclear deterrence, 
but we accept this as the price of moral be- 
havior. 

38. To say “no” to nuclear war is both a 
necessary and a complex task, especially 
since saying no“ doesn't make it so. It is 
also a task full of paradox, and demands 
new ways of thinking. It is a task demand- 
ing perseverance from one generation to an- 
other. It is a task exquisitely dependent 
upon cool-headedness and the force of 
reason, a task made difficult by outbursts of 
passion, hyperbole, flagrant accusation, and 
misleading assertion. In denouncing the re- 
lations between the United States and 
U.S.S.R. for being based upon a balance of 
nuclear power, some critics fail to imagine 
the consequences of losing a war to tyranni- 
cal powers. Some also fail to imagine the 
consequences of attempting a balance of 
conventional power. First, the history of 
modern Europe is not reassuring about bal- 
ances of conventional power. Second, world 
leaders do not seem by their behavior to 
fear conventional wars, of which there have 
been more than 67 since World War II, as 
they fear nuclear conflict. Third, currently 
the conventional military arms of the Soviet 
union sufficiently outnumber those of West- 
ern Europe as to create an imbalance, whose 
rectification would require immediate, sus- 
tained and heavy military expenses by west- 
ern nations. A political leader seeking to so- 
licit those expenses from voters might not 
be successful, and might not win support 
from the churches, universities, and the 
press. In short, an alternative to the nuclear 
balance is easier to talk about than to real- 
ize. Further, it is one sided to speak of psy- 
chological damage“ done to ordinary people, 
especially the young, by the nuclear balance 
without comparing it to the “psychological 
damage" which would be caused by heavier 
taxes and conscription for conventional 
forces, on the one hand, and by intimidation 
under “Finlandization,”’ on the other hand. 

Appeasement, too, causes “psychological 
damage.” It is also extreme to contrast the 
“billions readily spent for destructive instru- 
ments“! —seventeen billion dollars were 
spent in the U.S. in 1982 on strategic 
forces with “pitched battles” being 
waged in the U.S. Congress about a frac- 
tion of this amount for the homeless, the 
hungry, and the helpless.” Moneys allocated 
by Congress for housing assistance, food 
stamps, medicaid, medicare and other forms 
of welfare vastly exceed moneys allocated 
for nuclear arms, Although one might wish 
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that cuts in spending on nuclear weapons 
would go to the homeless, the hungry, and 
the helpless, the second draft of the Pasto- 
ral Letter of the U.S. Catholic Bishops (No- 
vember 1982) prudently observes: “Rejec- 
tion of some forms of nuclear deterrence 
might therefore require a willingness to pay 
higher costs to develop conventional forces. 
Leaders and peoples of other nations might 
also have to accept higher cost for their own 
defense if the United States government 
were to withdraw any threat to use nuclear 
weapons first.“ . Saying no to nuclear 
weapons may, therefore, impose a greater 
burden on the poor than at present. 
B. Religious leadership and public debate 


39. Religious leaders who wish to influ- 
ence public policy by influencing public 
opinion owe a special debt to democratic 
states, and incur an obligation to defend 
them against those who would destroy 
them. “Rulers must be supported and en- 
lightened by a public opinion that encour- 
ages them or, where necessary, expresses dis- 
approval,” Pope John Paul II says, thus pre- 
ferring societies in which the public may ex- 
press disapproval of their leader.“ Is it just 
to defend such societies with nuclear weap- 
ons? Some would “build a barrier against 
the concept of nuclear war.“ But a parch- 
ment barrier will not prevent nuclear war. 
As even God's commandments have fre- 
quently been disobeyed, so also a nuclear 
war may be waged by sinful men. Since this 
possibility cannot be excluded, it does not 
seem wrong for the potential victims of nu- 
clear war to give some thought to surviv- 
ing” it. Is it a necessary assumption that 
any one use of any one type of nuclear 
weapon will result almost at once in the ex- 
plosion of every nuclear weapon? History is 
full of surprises and sudden turns. What 
seems most probable often does not occur. 
Prudent leaders must, therefore, consider 
other possible eventualities. 

40. It is possible that one step into nuclear 
warfare will escalate outside human control 
to total expenditure of every nuclear 
weapon. But this is not the only possibility. 
Moral reflection requires the moralist to 
face other eventualites. Today, these possi- 
bilities are shaped by two great concrete re- 
alities: the actual nature of the Soviet 
Union and the actual nature of the United 
States and other Western democracies. The 
problem of saying no“ to nuclear war is not 
abstract; it is concretely directed most of all 
to Moscow, to Washington, and European 
capitals. Actual decisions about existing and 
forthcoming nuclear weapons are made by 
real persons in specific political and geo- 
graphic locations. Moral thinking about nu- 
clear war must be concrete, as well as ab- 
stract. 


C. The concrete moral context 


41. In deciding ethical questions in politi- 
cal matters it is wise procedure to seek first 
a clear grasp of realities, interests and 
powers. This attained, one then wisely asks: 
“What ought we to do?“ and appeals to all 
one’s resources of vision and principle. Vir- 
tually all arguments about the prevention 
of nuclear war hinge on judgments concern- 
ing the nature of the Soviet Union and its 
nuclear forces. In 1968, the U.S. had a larger 
number of nuclear warheads, a greater total 
throwweight, and a larger and more varied 
number of delivery systems, than did the 
Soviet Union. In an fort to promote arms 
control, Defense Secretary McNamara froze 
the strategic bomber fleet at 600 aircraft, 
froze the number of land-based missiles at 
1,054, and froze the maximum number of 
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nuclear submarines at 41. Subsequently, by 
1982 the total throwweight of U.S. nuclear 
arsenals has been reduced by more than 
one-half, and warheads have been reduced 
in number and in size. Emphasis has been 
placed upon smaller, more accurate war- 
heads, in order to meet just war criteria of 
proportionality and discrimination, and in 
order to avoid entrapment in a strategy of 
Mutual Assured Destruction. (We ourselves 
judge that this shift away from MAD is 
morally correct despite the fact that MAD 
affords conceptual simplicity and lower 
costs.) Since 1968, no new delivery system 
for the U.S. land-based missiles has been 
built, no new bomber has been built, and 
both the ICBM missiles (1,052) and the B- 
52’s (315) are entering obsolescence. 

Since 1968, by contrast, the Soviets have 
developed the number, power, variety and 
accuracy of their delivery systems and war- 
heads. As Secretary Harold Brown said: 
“When we build, they build. When we stop 
building, they build.“ The U.S. did try a 
freeze, for fourteen years. The trend lines of 
Soviet forces kept mounting, while those of 
U.S. forces either fell or rose more slowly or 
have now become subject to public pressure 
for a freeze. The Soviets have now devel- 
oped a strategic triad with nuclear weapons 
on aircraft and in submarines. Their land- 
based missiles outnumber ours by a third, 
and are more modern, larger, and more pow- 
erful.?' Although some critics of U.S. policy 
fear that the U.S. may by 1990 develop a 
“first strike” capability against Soviet land- 
based missiles—an intention denied by U.S. 
officials—the Soviets already possess such a 
capability. Their land-based missiles are 
sufficient in number and power to deliver at 
least two warheads on each of the 1,052 
American silos, while still retaining a large 
number of warheads and delivery systems 


for a second strike. If it is wrong for the 
U.S. to have a first stike capability, it would 
seem to be wrong to acquiesce in the Soviets 
having one. 

42. Some citizens are inclined to stress the 


possibilities of negotiation, agreement, 
neighborly coexistence, and perhaps even 
ultimate friendship with the Soviets. Point- 
ing out that now friendly nations like Ger- 
many and Japan were not long ago our foes, 
they correctly say that in world affairs 
there are no permanent enemies. They be- 
lieve that taking risks, making first steps, 
and launching initiatives will draw the 
Soviet leaders into amicable, or at least non- 
hostile, relations. Since the days of Lenin, 
the Soviets have supported frequent “peace 
offensives.” Surely, some citizens conclude, 
peace is better than war, agreement better 
than conflict, amity better than struggle. 
Much depends on how cynical Soviet leaders 
are. If their purpose is the eventual destruc- 
tion of democratic societies, feigned friend- 
ship may suit them now. On the other hand, 
if they intend to become a nation like other 
nations, committed to live and to let live, re- 
spectful mutuality may be possible. Among 
these and other possibilities, how would we 
judge the purposes and character of the 
leadership of the Soviet Union? That is the 
factual question on which subsequent ethi- 
cal judgment turns. Naivete in this judg- 
ment, on the one hand, or excessive cyni- 
cism, on the other, would undercut moral 
correctness in later judgments. For it is not 
moral to place trust in a liar, nor is it moral, 
from erroneous hardness of heart, to refuse 
trust. Judgment about the leadership of the 
Soviet Union must be carefully developed, 
beginning with their own view of themselves 
and their strategies for war, or else further 
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moral judgment is flawed. This is another 
instance of the crucial role played by pru- 
dence. 

43. In assessing the purposes and charac- 
ter of the Soviet leaders, it is crucial to ob- 
serve three facts. First, the number of rele- 
vant decisionmakers is very small (fourteen 
in the Politburo), and their means of attain- 
ing power and of holding power are far from 
regular, systematic, open, and under public 
control. Much jockeying goes on; there have 
been many murders, executions, disappear- 
ances, and obliterations from the historical 
record (“‘non-persons”) among them. 
Second, the ideology of Marxism-Leninism 
which legitimates their role in history, their 
authority, and their morality operates as a 
check upon their behavior. Even for those 
who do not believe this ideology in their 
hearts, ideological deviation may swiftly 
become a source of vulnerability to their po- 
sitions and their lives. Third, the culture of 
centuries of Russian experience, including 
xenophobia and a sense of inferiority, af- 
fects their understanding of the role of the 
Russian people in history. Observers proper- 
ly debate what comparative weights to 
assign to each of these three characteristics: 
organizational struggle; the ideology of 
Marxism-Leninism; and Russian experience 
and culture. All three factors bear on the 
Soviet sense of security and historical desti- 
ny. All three must be soberly considered. 
Whether one entertains prospects of friend- 
ship or coexistence or struggle with such 
leaders is much affected by such assess- 
ment. How one weighs the moral value of 
Soviet words and deeds is also affected by 
one’s judgment about their cultural world. 
Words spoken and deeds done have full sig- 
nificance only in such contexts. How to in- 
terpret their significance within one’s own 
context is quite a different matter. 

44. The record of arms control negotia- 
tions during the past hundred years has 
been, for the most part, a record of decep- 
tion on the part of the cynically ambitious 
and of self-deception on the part of those 
who thought peace might be bought 
cheap.** The record of negotiations of other 
nations with the Soviet Union on non-ag- 
gression and non-interference pacts, and 
concerning treaties on chemical and biologi- 
cal warfare, and the like, has always re- 
quired unusual amounts of vigilance against 
betrayal. Marxist-Leninist ideology rejects 
“bourgeois formalism,” including promises 
and signed agreements; Soviet practice in 
observing treaties, while sometimes good, is 
selective. Furthermore, to demand on-the- 
ground verifiability of Soviet arms is to 
demand a sweeping change within the struc- 
ture of Soviet society. Despite all this, nego- 
tiations are both necessary and useful. But 
signed agreements by Soviet leaders cannot 
be understood by prudent persons as deter- 
rents to any course of action Soviet leaders 
choose to take when they choose to take it. 
Parchment barriers have seldom restrained 
players of Realpolitik. 

45. In 1968, defense Secretary McNamara 
judged that U.S. strategic forces were both 
superior to Soviet forces and at a point of 
sufficiency for the deterrence of any possi- 
ble Soviet attack. For this reason, he insti- 
tuted the freeze mentioned above. Secretary 
McNamara’s judgment was that the Soviets 
would build up their forces until they 
reached parity. By 1972, with the signing of 
Salt I, leaders on both sides claimed that 
parity had been reached. Since 1974, the So- 
viets have added two new generations of de- 
livery systems and warheads, with others in 
development. This includes missiles of un- 
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precedent size and throwweight fo: the stra- 
tegic services, and large, swift missiles for 
the European theater, as well.** In a sense, 
the nuclear initiative has passed into Soviet 
hands. 

46. As for the United States, military 
budgets in constant 1972 dollars remained 
relatively level from 1962-1982, and expend- 
itures for nuclear weapons as a percentage 
of the military budget and in constant 1972 
dollars have also remained remarkably 
level.“ From 1968 until 1976, virtually every 
presidential campaign and many congres- 
sional campaigns were conducted on the 
pledge to cut military spending. As a propor- 
tion of GNP, military spending went from 9 
percent in 1960 to 5 percent in 1980. As a 
proportion of the federal budget, military 
spending during the same period went from 
44 percent to 23 percent. Beginning under 
President Carter, then raised again under 
President Reagan, the military budget (in 
actual outlays) has now been slated to rise, 
in real terms, at 7 percent per year, reach- 
ing about 6.3 percent of GNP and 32.4 per- 
cent of the projected federal budget for 
1984. Unlike other nations, the United 
States is charged not solely with its own de- 
fense but with that of Western Europe and 
Japan. It is estimated that the maintenance 
of 303,000 troops in Europe costs the de- 
fense budget $133 billion yearly, compared 
to the expenditure (in 1981) of $16.7 billion 
on all nuclear forces together. U.S. strate- 
gic bombers, under the McNamara freeze, 
have been reduced from 600 to 315. The 
number of land-based ICBMs remain at 
1.052. The number of nuclear submarines 
remains at 31, of which only half are on sta- 
tion at any one time. Military hardware in- 
exorably becomes obsolete and less reliable 
with age. Even without expanding capacity, 
the replacement of weapons systems every 
ten or fifteen years is required. Such hard- 
ware, therefore, has a time factor: a prepon- 
derance (almost two-thirds) of U.S. delivery 
systems are older than ten years, while a 
preponderance (more than two-thirds) of 
the Soviet delivery systems are less than six 
year old. Technology, of course, does not 
stand still, so new generations of weapons 
have new potential. For U.S. forces, such 
changes have been generally in the direc- 
tion of greater accuracy and smaller war- 
heads, subject to control of greater preci- 
sion. 

47. U.S. military strategy is defensive in 
configuration. This fact is clearest in con- 
ventional weaponry. Neither U.S. nor NATO 
forces are equipped for offensive use, not in 
numbers of tanks, nor in numbers of fight- 
ers, bombers, or support vehicles. No at- 
tempt has been made to match Soviet forces 
on the Western front tank for tank, artil- 
lery piece for artillery piece, aircraft for air- 
craft. To equalize the numbers of U.S. 
forces with Soviet forces in Western Europe 
would require raising the number of NATO 
fighter planes and interceptors from 3,100 
to the 8,600 in the Warsaw Pact forces. To 
equalize tanks would require raising the 
northern NATO number of 10,500 to the 
Warsaw Pact number of 27,300. The Soviet 
all-ocean navy now numbers 2,429 ships, the 
U.S. Navy 514.“ The task of equalizing all 
forces is not necessary for two reasons. 
First, the NATO configuration is defensive, 
the Soviet offensive. Second, U.S. forces are 
believed still to hold a technological edge, 
which however, has diminished over the 
years. 

48. It has long been recognized that de- 
mocracies are inferior to dictatorships in 
their capacities to mobilize armies during 
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peacetime. Free voters are reluctant to bear 
expenses not widely seen to be essential; 
they discern many social needs of greater 
moment and value. Free economies seem to 
thrive on production for peace rather than 
for military purposes, as the Japanese, West 
German, and other economies demonstrate. 
The ideology of the West does not require 
the destruction of socialism, but the ideolo- 
gy of Marxism-Leninism does teach a law of 
history according to which socialism must 
replace capitalism. A part of this law is en- 
capsulated in The Brezhnev Doctrine“ that 
nations, once socialist, may never be permit- 
ted to return to an earlier stage in history. 
Such cultural and political discrepancies are 
also part of the present reality. 
D. The imperative of deterrence 

49. It is not necessary to decide the argu- 
ment whether Soviet forces, nuclear and 
conventional, are now superior to U.S. 
forces, whether in Europe or worldwide. 
Forces superior in number are not necessari- 
ly superior in other respects. More impor- 
tant for forces committed to defense is the 
simpler question of sufficiency for deter- 
rence of aggression. Superiority is not essen- 
tial. Sufficiency is. Moreover, sufficiency to 
deter aggression is a moral imperative of the 
right to self-defense and the duty to defend 
the innocent from unjust aggression. This 
includes the defense of good citizens living 
now under totalitarian regimes who, as Sol- 
zhenitsyn reminds us, would be left by our 
failure without any hope whatever. 

50. This is the concrete context within 
which the moral standing of doctrines of de- 
terrence arises. The overriding moral imper- 
ative is to deter the use of nuclear weapons, 
both their explosive use and their political 
use to intimidate the free. To fulfill this im- 
perative, prolonged social sacrifices and res- 
oluteness of public will are indispensable. 
To weaken this will is immoral, since a 
public unwilling to meet these sacrifices 
fails in its moral duty. That duty is purely 
defensive. 

51. Some hold that it is not enough to 
deter aggression. One must also attempt to 
bring about changes in the potential aggres- 
sor, especially by appeals to self-interest in 
avoiding mutual destruction, by negotia- 
tions, by cultural exchanges, by trade, and, 
in a word, by peaceful and friendly pursuits. 
With these arguments we are in full accord, 
when and insofar as the potential aggressor 
shows himself by deeds to be a mutual part- 
ner. Adolf Hitler, however, both betrayed 
and was betrayed by Joseph Stalin. Not all 
states seek relations of mutuality. In affairs 
of state, Aristotle once observed, one must 
be satisfied with a tincture of virtue. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr in Moral Man and Immoral 
Society showed with several reasons why 
this is so. Just conduct can, however, be 
morally demanded of states, and exacted by 
the force of arms. 

52. An adequate morality of conduct be- 
tween states, therefore, must take account 
of the varying moral conduct of different 
states, including outlaw states whose only 
moral law is their own aggrandizement. 
Such states have appeared, and do appear, 
in history. Knowledge about how such 
states act is pivotal. 

53. In this context, moral clarity in a nu- 
clear age raises exceedingly difficult ques- 
tions. A major complexity is this. The pos- 
session of Soviet nuclear arms on the bor- 
ders of the West has political uses far 
beyond material considerations like poten- 
tial physical destruction; this point has been 
well stressed by German Catholics. Since 
nuclear weapons have a political as well as 
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an explosive use, deterrence of both uses de- 
mands a sufficiency of threat. The only 
known path to this sufficiency is a corre- 
sponding threat of destruction to a poten- 
tial aggressor’s industrial base or else of its 
warmaking capacity. The first alternative is 
called countervalue,“ the second counter- 
force.“ The moral problem posed by counte- 
value strategies is that they hold non-com- 
batants in urban areas hostage. The moral 
problem posed by counterforce strategies is 
that they awaken possibilities of a hair-trig- 
ger response to perceived threats. The coun- 
tervalue strategies require much less accura- 
cy, fewer warheads and delivery systems. 
and much less expenditure. The counter- 
force strategies require far greater techno- 
logical sophistication, numbers, precision, 
and prior intelligence. It must be said that 
both strategies make one sad, except by 
comparison with the only current alterna- 
tive. That alternative is to fail in the duty 
of defending the innocent, by having no de- 
terrent at all. Such a dilemma, like the Fall, 
ought not to have existed, but when it does 
exist, actions to prevent evil are not bad but 
good. On its face, it would seem that coun- 
tervalue strategies are less to be approved, 
by the just war criteria of proportionality 
and indiscriminate taking of innocent life. 
Countervalue strategies give rise to the 
terror of Mutual Assured Destruction. On 
the other hand, some support them because 
they seem to afford less risk of miscalcula- 
tion and cost less money. Furthermore, 
some regimes are such that they do not 
shrink from using Western principles to 
confound Western strategies, deliberately 
emplacing offensive weaponry amidst civil- 
ian targets. 

54. It is clear that the complexities of nu- 
clear deterrence change the meaning of in- 
tention” and threat“ as these words are 
usually used in moral discourse, Those who 
intend to prevent the use of nuclear weap- 
ons by maintaining a system of deterrence 
in readiness for use do intend to use such 
weapons, but only in order not to use them, 
and do threaten to use them, but only in 
order to deter their use. That this is not 
mere rationalization is shown by the fact 
that several generations of nuclear weapons 
systems have become obsolete and been re- 
tired, without ever having been used. These 
are considered the successful and moral sys- 
tems. In the same way, deterrence is judged 
to be successful insofar as nuclear was does 
not occur. 

55. That a human system like deterrence 
is not infallible, is not foolproof, and does 
not convey full safety and security, goes 
without saying. In the world of contingent 
matters of fact, no system is. That one 
might devoutly wish for some other alterna- 
tive also goes without saying. Contempla- 
tion of the horror of a breakdown in deter- 
rence, through either the outbreak of nucle- 
ar hostilities or the intimidation of innocent 
peoples leads some to seek a way out of this 
dilemma by putting the best possible face 
upon the enemy to be deterred. But this is 
to deny the premise from which the dilem- 
ma arises in the first place. Were the Soviet 
Union a benign nation, even a nation like 
Japan and Germany, a nation like others, 
the need for deterrence would by now have 
much diminished or disappeared. The U.S. 
has no deterrent in place against any other 
power. The reality of the Soviet Union is 
the linchpin of the dilemma. 

56. But the moral dilemma remains. No 
choice before U.S. leaders is wholly satisfac- 
tory. To abandon deterrence is to neglect 
the duty to defend the innocent, to preserve 
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the Constitution and the Republic, and to 
keep safe the very idea of political liberty. 
No President by his oath of office can so 
act, nor can a moral people. 

57. We must, then, confront anew the 
moral hazards of deterrance. The funda- 
mental moral principle at stake is to make 
the moral choice which occasions the fewest 
evil consequences. To abandon deterrence 
occasions the greatest evil, for it entails en- 
dangering that liberty which is more pre- 
cious than life itself. Free societies are an 
indispensable social condition of free moral 
life and the preservation of human rights. 
That is why for the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence (and for millions 
before and since) liberty is worth the pledge 
of life, fortune, and sacred honor. Insofar as 
deterrence succeeds, no evil is committed 
and the worst evils—whether of destruction 
under nuclear war or of abandoning the 
duty to preserve liberty—are avoided. It is 
the fundamental moral intention of those 
who embrace deterrence that it should suc- 
ceed in preventing these worse evils. Those 
who say that deterrence may fail are, of 
course, correct. But they do not, and cannot, 
show that the abandonment of deterrence 
will succeed either in preventing nuclear 
devastation or in preserving liberty. Their 
claim to a superior morality is, therefore, 
flawed in a fundamental respect. 

58. An example may illustrate this. Had 
Japan had the capacity in 1945 to strike 
Sacramento and Portland as Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were struck, one may doubt that 
President Truman would have ordered the 
flight of Enola Gay. In that case, a bloody 
amphibious assault on the Japanese main- 
land may have had to ensue, with far great- 
er devastation and loss of life than actually 
occurred. Two points arise from this illus- 
tration. Without justifying the decision of 
President Truman, the first highlights the 
uses of deterrence from the point of view of 
the Japanese. The second highlights the 
awful destructive force even of modern con- 
ventional warfare. It was perhaps for this 
reason that the Second Vatican Council 
spoke of modern scientific weapons” rather 
than explicitly of nuclear weapons. 

59. Some find the moral flaw in deterrence 
in the choice of an evil means to attain a 
good end, calling this “consequentialism.” 
They admit that the end of preventing nu- 
clear war is good. But they hold it evil actu- 
ally to intend to use any deterrent force 
lacking proportionality and moral discrimi- 
nation in order to attain this end. This for- 
mulation contains, we judge, two flaws. 
First, the appropriate moral principle is not 
the relation of means to ends but the choice 
of a moral act which prevent greater evil. 
Clearly, it is a more moral choice and occa- 
sions lesser evil to hold a deterrent inten- 
tion than it is to allow nuclear attack. 
Second, the nature of the intention in deter- 
rence is different from intention in ordinary 
moral action. There is a paradox in its 
nature, such that the word intention is 
clearly being used equivocally. 

It is true that on entering the arena of 
public policy and prudential judgment, 
moral actors who make public policy are 
bound primarily by the ethic of conse- 
quences rather than by the ethic of inten- 
tions. („The road to hell is paved with good 
intentions.) Further, existing alternatives 
in a world of sin often present policy makers 
no alternative that is purely good, and 
oblige moral actors to choose the course 
that occasions the least evils. Nonetheless, 
the quality of moral intentions deserves 
moral scrutiny. Alas, the world “intention” 
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(like threat“) has many meanings. Since 
many moral issues cluster here, some detail 
is necessary. 

In the carrying of a firearm, (a) a police- 
man, (b) a burglar, and (c) a murderer each 
has a different intention with respect to 
using the firearm. The policeman intends 
deterrence but no actual use unless gov- 
erned by justice and the disciplines of his 
profession; the burglar intends only a 
threatening and conditioned use, outside 
justice; the murderer intends not a condi- 
tional but a willful use. These three are only 
a few of the many senses of “intention” and 
“threat”. The intention in deterrence, for 
example, is analogous to case (a), not to (b), 
and certainly not to (c). In nuclear matters, 
we would further distinguish between a fun- 
damental, secondary, and architectonic in- 
tention. Each of these must also be treated 
in turn. 

The fundamental moral intention in nu- 
clear deterrence is never to have to use the 
deterrent force. That this is in fact so is 
shown by the honorable discharge of mili- 
tary officers, after their term of duty ex- 
pires, who have succeeded in their funda- 
mental intention. Besides this fundamental 
intention, however deterrence requires by 
its nature a secondary intention. For the 
physical, material weapon is by itself no de- 
terrent without the engagement of intellect 
and will on the part of the entire public 
which called it into being. It is also no deter- 
rent if it fails to meet and to halt the will, 
intellect, and social organization of the par- 
ticular opposing regime. A people which 
would be judged incapable of willing to use 
the deterrent would tempt an adversary to 
call its bluff. Thus, a secondary intention 
cannot be separated from deterrence. With- 
out that secondary intention, distinct from 
the fundamental intention, a deterrent is no 
longer a deterrent but only an inert weapon 
backed up by a public lie. 

60. As a counter to this, some might argue 
that the Soviet Union could never be sure 
whether a weapon held in readiness were 
backed by the secondary intention to use it. 
Given Soviet ideology about the perfidy of 
capitalist powers, however, Soviet leaders 
would be obliged to assume the worst. Argu- 
ing the casuistry of truth-telling may indeed 
permit leaders of one nation to allow the 
leaders of another, who have no title to 
know the truth, to be self-deceived. But 
probes and tests of real intentions cannot be 
ruled out. In nuclear matters. such uncer- 
tainty willfully created would seem to con- 
stitute immoral behavior. 

61. The word intention has yet a third 
sense, beyond the two subjective intentions 
we have so far discussed. The Catholic 
moral tradition holds that human acts have 
objective intentionality apart from subjec- 
tive dispositions. In order to construct and 
to maintain a nuclear deterrent force, a 
democratic society must generate a com- 
plex, highly rational, socially organized, ob- 
jective intentionality. Citizens through 
their representatives vote funds for it; re- 
search and production are organized, elabo- 
rate systems of communication and com- 
mand are maintained. The architectonic of 
objective political intention suffuses the 
entire process. This already is a sustained 
intention of a crucial sort. To be sure, many 
individuals must also be committed to their 
tasks to suffuse this objective intentionality 
with appropriate subjective dispositions. 
The latter are indispensable. But a society 
which possesses a deterrent also has an or- 
ganized objective intention. In the case of 
the United States, individuals add to this 
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objective intention subjective intentions 
which are both fundamental—that the de- 
terrent succeed in never being used—and 
secondary—that the deterrent be held in 
readiness for use. To say that a nation may 
possess a deterrent but may not intend to 
use it is fulfilled by the fundamental inten- 
tion but not by the objective intention and 
the secondary intention. To condemn the 
latter is to frustrate the former and to 
invite a host of greater evils. 

62. Moral clarity in a nuclear age requires 
that governments not willfully allow cetain 
kinds of miscalculation to arise in the minds 
of other governments. While not every capa- 
bility or intention or option needs to be—or 
should be—revealed, a basic and clear set of 
understandings is necessary. This require- 
ment rules out bellicose threats as it rules 
out mere bluff. Public statements about nu- 
clear policy must, therefore, be unambig- 
uous and reasoned, restrained and under- 
stated. Leaders have sometimes erred in this 
matter. Communications links between ad- 
versaries should be swift, clear, unthreaten- 
ing, and unambiguous, especially during 
times of stress. The record of the last thirty- 
seven years shows that this is difficult but 
possible. 

63. A dilemma arises when some say that 
countervalue strategies are immoral in sub- 
stance but preferable on grounds of econo- 
my and sufficiency; but that counterforce 
strategies, more moral in substance, are im- 
moral because more dangerous. A similar di- 
lemma arises when some say that making 
nuclear weapons smaller and more precise, 
so as to approximate the force of larger con- 
ventional weapons, thus reducing the moral 
problem of proportionality and indiscrimi- 
nation, makes the use of nuclear weapons 
more thinkable and so should be avoided. If 
the use of both sorts of nuclear weapons is 
to be deterred, total reliance on one alone is 
likely to enlarge the options and tempta- 
tions of an aggressor. 

64. Similarly, some critics condemn the at- 
tainment by the U.S. of a first strike“ capa- 
bility, while ignoring the fact that the Sovi- 
ets already have, or very shortly will have, 
this capacity with respect to U.S. land-based 
delivery systems. By first strike“ capability 
is meant the capacity to destroy the oppo- 
nent's delivery systems before they can be 
called into use. This the United States does 
not have, and has no plans to attain. The 
one-hundred MX missiles requested by 
Presidents Reagan and Carter (who request- 
ed 200) cannot possibly wipe out all Soviet 
land-based missiles. Since two warheads on 
each silo are believed to be required, the 
1,398 Soviet land-based delivery systems 
cannot be threatened by the MX, for it 
would be suicide to strike some without de- 
stroying all. Meanwhile the existing 1,052 
American silos are vulnerable to the Multi- 
ple-warheads of a fraction of the Soviet mis- 
sile force. Since U.S. B-52s are not likely to 
penetrate Soviet defenses, a first strike“ by 
the Soviets may leave only submarine- 
launched missiles under U.S. command. To 
launch these would guarantee a second 
strike on U.S. cities. Given these capacities, 
the Soviets could, even without a first 
strike, hold U.S. forces immobilized and in 
checkmate, freeing Soviet conventional 
forces from restraint. Nuclear weapons do 
not have to be fired in order to exact sur- 
render. 

65. The reasons why the U.S. maintains a 
strategic triad—land-based, airborne, and 
submarine-borne delivery systems—are two: 
first to reduce the temptation of a simple 
“first strike“ and, second, to prevent the 
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President of the United States from facing 
only a single option, the command to de- 
stroy Soviet cities. Such an option would be 
suicidal for American cities. No president 
can be fairly placed in that position. 

66. In short, given the nature of the 
Soviet leadership, its ideology, and its politi- 
cal culture, and recognizing the configura- 
tion of its own nuclear forces, we see no 
completely satisfactory position: neither 
abandonment of the deterrent, nor a deter- 
rent strategy based upon counterforce, nor 
a deterrent based upon countervalue. 
Among these, we judge the best of the am- 
biguous but morally good options to reside 
in a combination of counterforce and coun- 
tervalue deterrence. We uphold the funda- 
mental intention of deterrence that no nu- 
clear weapon ever be used. We uphold the 
secondary intention of being ready to use 
the deterrent within the narrowest feasible 
limits, as indispensable to making deter- 
rence work. We reject the policy of national 
bluff which permits possession but does not 
permit its essential secondary intention. We 
discern no other way to defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to protect its in- 
stitutions of liberty, and to prevent the 
most awful aggression against innocent peo- 
ples here and elsewhere. It would hardly be 
better for us if some other people bore this 
burden, but in any case there is none who 
can lift it from us. In due course, the Soviet 
Union may learn to prefer ways of peace 
aboard and ways of liberty at home—in 
which case, peace among nations may be 
possible. For this we labor and pray. 


E. CONVENTIONAL WAR AND NUCLEAR WAR 


67. Even should the spectre of nuclear war 
be lifted at last from the human race, we 
recognize the horrors of modern conven- 
tional warfare. The power and terrible accu- 
racy of rocket-driven conventional arms, 
launched at great distances, became visible 
during the last days of World War II. These 
horrors have been magnified since, as exhib- 
ited in the Falkland Islands and elsewhere. 
In World War I, 15 million civilians died. In 
World War II, 51 million civilians died. In 
some 67 conventional wars since that time, 
millions of other civilians have died. It 
cannot be thought that an end to nuclear 
deterrence will necessarily usher in an era 
without war. Insofar as war springs from 
evil in the human heart, insofar as that evil 
is ineradicable except by the grace of God, 
and insofar as human beings can, and do, 
resist God's grace, we do not expect that 
war will ever be wholly eliminated from 
human history. Nonetheless, the dream of a 
world without war abides. Institutions of 
liberties and rights, peaceful competition 
and cooperative labors, and the conversion 
of every human heart are devoutly to be la- 
bored for. They cannot be said to have yet 
been attained. Like Christ, we see ahead the 
cross: Not our will, but Thine be done. 

68. Distinguished strategists have argued 
that an end to nuclear deterrence raises the 
probabilities of conventional war on the 
part of the Soviet Union. This is because of 
the great superiority of Soviet conventional 
forces, wherever they should choose to mass 
them, on the Central German Plain or on 
the northern borders of the Middle East.“ 
However this may be, we hold it to be a 
good worth sacrificing for to raise the capa- 
bilities of NATO forces in Europe and the 
Middle East to a level sufficient to deter any 
Soviet temptation to aggression. The editors 
of The Economist have worked out a study 
of the as-yet unmet requirements of such 
sufficiency. They hold that this goal is 
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costly, but attainable.*° Economically, at 
least, it is feasible; whether political will for 
the sacrifices entailed is available is ques- 
tionable. Still, the present weakness of 
NATO on the German plain now makes re- 
currence to defense with tactical nuclear 
weapons a necessary part of NATO strategy. 
To supplant this reliance on tactical nuclear 
weapons with a sufficient conventional de- 
terrent seems to us both morally good and 
morally required. Even so, prudence re- 
quires that the nuclear deterrent must be 
held in reserve. Certainly, it will have to be 
so until the current imbalance in conven- 
tional forces is redressed. We urge speedy 
and generous cooperation to this end, even 
though welfare states naturally prefer to 
evade heavier expenditures except for social 
programs. 

69. It has not been sufficiently recognized, 
in the U.S. and in Europe, that the people 
of the United States have made themselves 
hostage to an outbreak of war in Europe. 
Should such a war arise, and should a terri- 
fied Europe demand that tactical nuclear 
weapons be called into play (when, for ex- 
ample, Soviet troops had made a break- 
through across half of Germany), further 
nuclear escalation could not be ruled out, in 
which the Soviets would threaten the 
United States with nuclear destruction. To 
protect themselves from this possibility, the 
people of the United States might someday 
seek disengagement from the European the- 
ater. But this step, too, would have fateful 
consequences not only for Europe and the 
United States but for humankind. In this 
context, the cry for No First Use“ of tacti- 
cal or other nuclear weapons has for some 
much appeal. Heeding such a cry, the 


United States might at first save itself. It is 
not likely to have done so for long. Until an 
adequate conventional deterrent is in place 
in Europe, we hold a pledge of no first use” 
to be divisive and destabilizing. Perhaps 


most clearly among our differences, this 
conviction differentiates our judgment from 
that of the bishops’ second draft. Since 
NATO forces are not designed for offensive 
use, the question arises only in the case of 
Soviet aggression. Deterrence of that ag- 
gression is the first moral imperative. When 
NATO conventional forces are able to 
present a sufficient deterrent without re- 
course to nuclear weapons, such a pledge 
would be in effect whether stated or not. 
PART III—FACING THE FUTURE 


70. We do not consider the present situa- 
tion of nuclear deterrence ideal; we consider 
it a moral choice involving the lesser evil. 
When we look to the future, we see both 
creative possibilities and even greater dan- 
gers. The greatest danger is spiritual. Demo- 
cratic peoples find protracted danger and 
sacrifice more onerous by far than do the 
leaders of totalitarian states. The latter ben- 
efit by military mobilization; the former 
find it a threat to democracy itself. Again, 
successful deterrence buries the evidence 
that brought it into play to begin with, and 
a free people must take up the argument 
ever anew. Thus, hope for peace nourishes 
illusions in a democratic people, eternal vigi- 
lance being the price of liberty most diffi- 
cult to pay. That is why today broad popu- 
lar discussion, argument and consensus are 
indispensable to the preservation of liberty. 
The military strategy of the United States 
and its allies depends upon popular under- 
standing and popular support. 

71. In this respect, every citizen might 
well wish that our lives were not burdened, 
as they are, by sacrifices for defense. Many 
cannot help wishing that nuclear dangers 
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might simply vanish. Indeed, much time and 
energy is well spent trying to imagine pru- 
dent steps to diminish the present danger. 

72. Many citizens have hoped that a mutu- 
ally verifiable nuclear freeze by both the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. would offer surcease. 
We judge that the hope that the Soviets 
will consent to on-site verification is remote. 
We recognize that verification by technical 
means such as satellite observation and elec- 
tronic monitoring is subject to deception 
and disinformation. Moreover, there are 
four reasons for believing that a freeze now 
would be destabilizing. First, the Soviet nu- 
clear force already holds two destabilizing 
advantages, both in its “first strike” capac- 
ity concerning the U.S. land-based Minute- 
men and and in its targeting of European 
capitals with SS-20s. Similarly, the trend 
lines of new Soviet developments are up, 
whereas the process of strengthening U.S. 
and NATO deterrent forces is appropriately 
democratic and slow. Second, a freeze at 
present levels does not at all diminish the 
present danger; it freezes it in place. This 
danger includes the rapidly approaching ob- 
solescence of U.S. delivery systems and the 
relative youth of Soviet systems. Third, we 
note that a “verifiable” freeze—including a 
freeze upon nuclear research and develop- 
ment (which can go on inside buildings any- 
where)—would require a massive regimen of 
verification beyond anything remotely sus- 
tainable at present. Finally, Soviet officials 
have begun offering schemes of reduction, 
below levels envisaged by a mere freeze. For 
these reasons, we judge that a negotiated 
freeze may well be inferior to negotiated re- 
ductions, and thus cannot be insisted on by 
moralists. Such concrete judgment must fi- 
nally be resolved democratically, by duly 
constituted governments amid reasoned 
public debate, in which good people dis- 
agree. 

73. Since the Soviets have several forms of 
superiority at present—not necessarily in 
every respect, but in some important ones— 
it is obviously difficult for Soviet leaders to 
surrender advantages they have amassed 
through great sacrifices on the part of their 
peoples. On the other hand, Soviet leaders 
have reason to fear the greater inventive- 
ness of free societies. If American and 
NATO resolve were now to falter, Soviet 
leaders would have reason to continue their 
present successful strategy. If, on the con- 
trary, they must face the fact that the U.S. 
and NATO are determined to maintain de- 
terrence through new inventions, they may 
conclude that they must alter their course. 
The linchpin of preventing war is Soviet 
will. Soviet intentions, strategies, weapons 
development and procurement follow from 
Soviet will. At the present moment, we 
judge that negotiations for reductions in 
both strategic and theater nuclear weapons 
coincide with real interests on both sides. 
Such negotiations, however fragile and 
risky, as history shows, have a reasonable 
prospect of success, provided that the Sovi- 
ets perceive greater risks in the determina- 
tion of Western nations to rectify the cur- 
rent imbalance. Such an opportunity must 
be pursued, despite the sorry record of arms 
negotiations in the past. Caution is required 
since negotiations for the sake of negotia- 
tions may occasion greater evils. Criteria 
distinguishing moral from less than moral 
negotiations are required. Many of our cur- 
rent difficulties arise out of judgments 
made by American negotiators in the past. 
The current emphasis on large offensive 
land-based missiles, for example, and on of- 
fensive rather than defensive weapons, 
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arose from past negotiations.*! Nonetheless, 
a change in Soviet will, through negotia- 
tions if possible, is to be pursued with deter- 
mination. 

74. The question of defensive weapons 
raises further technological possibilities in 
the future. It is not our role to recommend 
particular weapons systems, but it is impor- 
tant to recall that technology does not 
stand still and that the future is not deter- 
mined. Future developments in satellite de- 
tection systems, matched with non-nuclear 
satellite weapons, could enable defenders to 
destroy ballistic weapons shortly after take- 
off. Long-range ballistic missiles would, 
therefore, be rendered obsolete. Some ex- 
perts hold that current technology affords 
just such a defensive possibility now, others 
believe this will not be feasible until well 
into the future, when laser weapons are 
available. In any case, this is a non-nuclear 
defense. As a deterrent system, it does not 
rely on counterforce or countervalue but on 
non-nuclear defensive instruments. Not only 
does its moral character seem to be superi- 
or, but its implementation would seem to 
remove the threat of land-based missile sys- 
tems. While it is not our role here to pass 
judgment for or against this or other par- 
ticular systems, we do wish to note that the 
present situation may one day be lifted 
from the human race. The human race is 
neither static nor foredoomed. 

75. For most of its history, the human 
race did not live under nuclear threat; there 
is nothing inevitable or necessary about the 
continuance of that threat. Efforts to 
remove it must be sound, prudent, and wise, 
lest they result in a deterioration of the 
present situation into something even 
worse. But eventually to life such a threat is 
surely within the reach of sustained moral 
efforts. It is the vocation of Christians and 
Jews not only to reflect on the world but to 
change it, bringing it closer to the outlines 
of the Kingdom promised in both the Old 
and the New Testaments. It is the vocation 
of American citizens, civilian and military, 
called by the Seal of the United States to 
evoke Novus Ordo Seclorum, a new order of 
liberty and justice for all, to extend the 
boundaries of liberty and justice by peaceful 
means, through the consent of the gov- 
erned. Although not without failures and 
flaws, the purpose of the United States for- 
eign and military policy since World War II 
has been to defend and to extend such liber- 
ties, on which alone true peace can rest. We 
cherish the hope that even our adversaries 
will one day experience liberty for all their 
peoples, and join with us in the cooperative 
task of bringing all peoples on earth to a 
fuller measure of human development, in 
peace, liberty, and justice for all human- 
kind, fulfilling thereby the will of God on 
earth. It is in seeking to follow His Will that 
we have, to the best of our ability, formulat- 
ed these arguments for the respectful con- 
sideration of our fellow Catholics, our 
fellow citizens, and all persons of good will 
throughout the world. May God favor this 
purpose. Though His ways be dark His con- 
stancy abides forever. 


NOTES 


t See Maritain, Appendix, “The Structure of 
Action,” Integral Humanism, trans. Joseph W. 
Evans (New York: Scribner's, 1968), pp. 291-308. 
Addressing the Society of Jesus on February 27, 
1982, John Paul II said: As I said on 2 July 1980 in 
Rio de Janeiro, priestly service ‘if it is really to be 
faithful to itself, is essentially and par excellence 
spiritual. This must be even more emphasized in 
our times against the many tendencies to secularize 
the priest's work by reducing it to a purely philan- 
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thropic function. He is not a medical doctor, a 
social worker, a politician, or a trade unionist. In 
certain cases, no doubt, the priest can help, but in a 
supplementary fashion—as in the past priests have 
done so with remarkable success. Today, however, 
these services are admirably rendered by other 
members of society, whilst our service is always 
more precisely and specifically spiritual.“ (Allocu- 
tion of Pope John Paul II to Jesuit Provincial Supe- 
riors.) In his follow up Letter of March 25, 1982 to 
the entire Society of Jesus, Father Paolo Dezza ap- 
plied the prescriptions of the Holy Father, while 
speaking of the recommendations presented by 
Pope Paul VI: The second recommendation was 
not to confuse roles proper to priests with those 
proper to lay people. In the economic, social and 
political fields, the role of the priest is to educate 
toward justice and social commitment, and to en- 
courage lay people to carry out their duties fully 
without replacing them in these. The priest's role is 
to indicate Christian principles concerning econom- 
ic, social and political life; to denounce injustice, to 
exhort people to work with the improvement or 
reform of institutions, to ‘expound the social doc- 
trine of the Church, not so much as to find solu- 
tions for concrete social and political problems, 
which is the task of lay people, but to help them re- 
flect on the principles which should guide the 
search for such solutions. 

2 Walter M. Abbott, S.J., ed., The Documents of 
Vatican II (New York: America Press, 1966), fn. 2, 
p. 199. 

a Ibid., pp. 293-94. 

* Ibid., p. 291. 

* Ibid., p. 290. 

* Ibid., p. 293. 

John Paul II, “World Day of Peace Message 
1982. #12, Origins 11 (1982), p. 478. 

* Ibid. 

See Documents of Vatican II, p. 244. 

10 C. S. Lewis, “Why I Am Not a Pacifist,” in the 
The Weight of Glory, rev. ed. (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1980), p. 44. 

John Paul II. “Address to Scientists and Schol- 
ars.“ +4, Origins 10 (1982), p. 621. 

1? See Budget of the United States Government: 
Fiscal Year 1983 (Washington, D.C.: Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, 1982), pp. 3-33; and Caspar 
W. Weinberger, Annual Report to Congress, Fiscal 
Year 1983, pp. I-4, A-9. 

13 The Military Balance 1982-83 (London: Inter- 
national Institute for Strategic Studies, 1982), pp. 
124-25. 

13 Ibid., pp. 12-13. Note that the Soviet GNP is 
lower than that of the U.S.; but its casts, not least 
in salaries to military and military industries, are 
much lower. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, The Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States: 1981 (Washington, D.C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1981), p. 359. 

18 See Budget of the United States Government: 
Fiscal Year 1983, pp. 3-34; and “Welfare need and 
Welfare Spending.” Backgrounder 2219 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Heritage Foundation, 1982). 

Caspar W. Weinberger, Annual Report to Con- 
gress, Fiscal Year 1983, p. A-9. 

'* The Challenge of Peace: God's Promise and Our 
Response (Washington, D.C.: United States Catho- 
lic Conference, 1982), p. 70. 

Quoted in ibid., p. 38. 

20 “It is often stated or assumed that the quantity 
of nuclear weapons possessed by the United States 
has steadily increased and that we now possess 
more nuclear weapons than ever. This is not so." 
Fact Sheet No. 227-82, Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Public Affairs), June 1, 1982. Al- 
though the exact number of nuclear warheads is 
classified, a careful student can deduce that, while 
the number of strategic warheads has remained rel- 
atively steady, the number of tactical warheads has 
declined, resulting in an overall reduction in the to- 
tality of the U. S. stockpile since 1965. 

The Soviet ICBM force currently numbers 
1,398 missiles, compared to 1,049 for the U.S., and 
possesses greater aggregate throw-weight than the 
U.S. missile force. The latest generation of Soviet 
missiles are more accurate than their American 
counterparts, and the smallest Soviet MIRVd war- 
heads are almost twice as large as the largest U.S. 
MIRVd warheads. See The Military Balance 1982- 
83, pp. 112-113; and Committee on the Present 
danger, Has America Become Number 2? (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1982), p. 16. 

Admiral Thomas Hayward, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, testified before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee in 1979: With respect to essential 
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equivalence it is my view that without any question 
the Soviets will have a first-strike capability over 
the next few years. If that is not a loss of essential 
equivalence, I do not know what is. Military 
Implications of the Treaty on the Limitation of 
Strategic Arms and Protocol Thereto, Hearings, 
Senate Armed Services Committee, Part I, p. 177. 

After chronicling the various unsuccessful ef- 
forts at arms control in this century, historian Bar- 
bara Tuchman says: I have engaged in this long 
and dreary survey in order to show that control of 
war in the form of disarmament or limitation of 
arms has been a fruitless effort.” Part of the reason 
why this is the case is suggested by the following 
observation by Salvador de Madariaga, chairman of 
the League of Nations Disarmament Commission 
and Disarmament Conference, in 1973, which Tuch- 
man quotes: “The trouble with disarmament was 
(and still is) that the problem of war is tackled 
upside down and at the wrong end.. Nations 
don't distrust each other because they are armed; 
they are armed because they distrust each other. 
And therefore to want disarmament before a mini- 
mum of common agreement on fundamentals is as 
absured as to want people to go undressed in 
winter.“ Barbara W. Tuchman, The Alternative to 
Arms Control,” New York Times Magazine, April 
18, 1982, pp. 93. 98. See also theodore Draper, “How 
Not to Think About Nuclear War,” New York 
Review of Books, SMALL July 15, 1982, pp. 35-43. 
“Once different weapons and even different weap- 
ons systems must be evaluated and balanced off 
against each other, negotiations inevitably degener- 
ate into endlessly futile haggling sessions, brought 
to a close only by agreement on a crazy quilt of 
trade-offs and loopholes. Negotiations of this sort 
become more important for the mere consolation 
that the deadly antagonists are negotiating than 
for anything the negotiations may bring forth... . 
Short of abolishing all nuclear weapons forever and 
everywhere, deterrence is all we have” (p. 42). 

*4 Modernization of the Soviet ICBM force has fo- 
cused on the SS-17, SS-18, and SS-19 missiles; 
during the last decade, over half of Soviet silos 
have been rebuilt to house these weapons. See De- 
partment of Defense, Soviet Military Power (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1981), p. 24. Of particular concern is the giant SS- 
18, which carries a payload large enough and accu- 
rate enough to threaten U.S. ICBMs in their silos. 
The SS-18, of which 308 have been deployed, 
dwarfs the proposed MX: it is 120 feet high, 10 feet 
in diameter, has a throw-weight of 16,000 pounds, 
and can carry up to 10 warheads. By comparison, 
the MX, which cannot be deployed before 1986, is 
72 feet in length, about 8 feet in diameter, possesses 
a throw-weight of about 8,000 pounds, and can 
carry 6-10 warheads. The SS-19 is comparable in 
these respects to the MX. See The Military Balance 
1982-83, p. 113 and Michael B. Donley, ed., The Salt 
Handbook (Washington, D.C.: The Heritage Foun- 
dation, 1979), pp. 62, 75. The Committee on the 
Present Danger notes that “in only the last five 
years, the number of deployed Soviet IRBM [Inter- 
mediate Range Ballistic Missile) warheads targeted 
on NATO—Europe and Asia—has more than dou- 
bled.” Has America Become No. 2?, p. 21. The prin- 
cipal threat is the Soviet SS-20: “The SS-20, with 
three MIRVs per missile and significant improve- 
ments in survivability, mobility, responsiveness, and 
accuracy, is a far more capable weapon than the 
older SS-4 and SS-5 missiles .... {it] can cover 
the entire European theatre and provide significant 
coverage of other areas.” Organization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, United States Military Posture for 
FY 1983, p. 27. 

Charles Mohr, Drop in U.S. Arms Spurs 
Debate on Military Policy,” New York Times, Octo- 
ber 24, 1982, p. 56. For spending on nuclear forces 
as a percentage of the military budget for 1962- 
1982, see Kevin N. Lewis, The Economics of SALT 
Revisited SMALL (Santa Monica, Calif.: Rand 
Corp., 1979), p. 10, and Caspar W. Weinberger, 
Annual Report to Congress, Fiscal Year 1983, p. 
A-1. 

For the number of U.S. military personnel in 
NATO, see Defense/81, Special Almanac Issue (Sep- 
tember 1981): 22. The cost of the U.S. commitment 
to NATO is given in the remarks of Senator Ted 
Stevens on the continuing appropriations legisla- 
tion for fiscal year 1983. See U.S. Congress, Senate, 
Congressional Record, 97th Cong., 2d. sess., Decem- 
ber 16, 1982, 149. pt. 3: 815138. The budget figure 
for nuclear forces includes both those over which 
the Department of Defense has jurisdiction and 
those which the Department of Energy supervises, 
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and covers all personnel, operation and mainte- 
nance, and warhead procurement costs, strategic as 
well as tactical/theater. 

See The Military Balance 1982-83, pp. 112-113, 
140; and Soviet Military Power, pp. 55-56. The data 
supplied by these sources indicates that about 62 
percent of U.S. strategic warheads are on systems 
with an initial operational capability prior to 1972, 
whereas 70 percent of Soviet strategic warheads are 
on systems initially deployed since 1977. 

**The Military Balance 1982-83, pp. 132-33. For 
figures on the U.S. Navy see Annual Report to Con- 
gress, Fiscal Year 1983, p. III-20. For the Soviet 
Navy, see Soviet Military Power, p. 40. Both sets of 
figures include attack submarines, major surface 
combat vessels and minor surface combatants (cor- 
vettes, patrol craft, minesweepers, amphibious 
ships, and support craft). The U.S. figure as given 
in the Report to Congress does not include ballistic 
missile submarines; the Soviet figure does. Adding 
this figure (31) to the U.S. count gives 545 ships. 

See the analysis by Edward N. Luttwak, ‘How 
to Think About Nuclear War.“ Commentary 74 
(August 1982): 21-28. 

on Without the Bomb,” The Economist (July 31, 
1982); 11-12. 

See Derek Leebaert, letter to the Editor, New 
York Times, April 18. 1982. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Daus (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WRIGHT), for today, on ac- 
count of a death in the family. 

Mr. CoLeman of Texas (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WRIGHT), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Ms. MIKULSKI (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. HEFTEL (at the request of Mr. 
WRICHT), for an indefinite period, on 
account of medical reasons. 

Mr. EMERSON (at the requests of Mr. 
MICHEL), for today, on account of in- 
specting flood damage in the Eighth 
Congressional District, Missouri. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BATEMAN) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. WALKER, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. BADHAM, for 15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CORRADA) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ANnNnunzIo, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. MacKay, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. Ferraro, for 60 minutes, on May 
11. 

Mr. MITCHELL, for 60 minutes, on 
May 10. 

Mr. Lunprnz, for 60 minutes, on May 
12. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, for 60 minutes, on 
May 13. 
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Mr. Garcia, for 30 minutes, on May 
12. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. WEBER, and to include extrane- 
ous matter, notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of the 
Record and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $4,226.25. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BATEMAN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Lewts of Florida. 

Mr. GINGRICH. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. 

Mr. DENNY SMITH. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. 

Mr. KEMP. 

Mr. Lewts of California in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. GILMAN. 

Mr. WEBER. 

Mr. GREEN. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Corrapa) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. TRAXLER in two instances. 

Mr. Hover. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. LANTOS. 

Mr. SKELTON. 

Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in 10 instances. 

. FAUNTROY. 
. WYDEN. 

. GARCIA, 

. DERRICK. 

. TORRICELLI. 
. MARKEY. 

. HUBBARD. 

Mrs. COLLINS. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. Boner of Tennessee in five in- 
stances. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


A bill and joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker's table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 287. An act to establish the Harry S 
Truman National Historic Site in the State 
of Missouri, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S.J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of September 25, 1983, through 
October 1, 1983, as National Respiratory 
Therapy Week”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

S.J. Res. 94. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to designate May 
8, 1983, to June 19, 1983, as Family Reun- 
ion Month”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 


H.J. Res. 219. Joint resolution declaring 
the support of the U.S. Government for ef- 
forts of the U.S. Soccer Federation to bring 
the World Cup to the United States in 1986, 
designating the Secretary of Commerce as 
the official representative of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment of the Federation Internationale 
de Football Association, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, May 10, 1983, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1086. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a special message on deferral of budget 
authority for the strategic petroleum re- 
serve petroleum account, pursuant to sec- 
tion 1015(a) of Public Law 93-344; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1087. A letter from the General Counsel 
of the Department of Defense, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
chapter 157 of title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize the Secretary of Defense to 
provide transportation for next of kin of 
certain persons who are unaccounted for, to 
attend annual national meetings sponsored 
by the National League of Families of 
American Prisoners and Missing in South- 
east Asia; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1088. A letter from the Secretary of 
Energy, transmitting notice of a delay in 
the submission of the national energy policy 
plan, pursuant to title VIII of the Depart- 
ment of Energy Organization Act; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

1089. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting 
the 1982 annual report of compliance with 
the Consumer-Patient Radiation Health 
and Safety Act of 1981, pursuant to section 
981(d) of Public Law 97-35; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

1090. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
D.C. Act 5-29, “D.C. Revenue Act of 1983,” 
pursuant to section 602(c) of Public Law 93- 
198; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

1091. A letter from the Chairman, District 
of Columbia, transmitting D.C. Act 5-25, 
“D.C. Retirement Board First Regulations 
Adoption Act of 1983.“ pursuant to section 
602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 
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1092. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
D.C. Act 5-26, “Medicare Supplement Insur- 
ance Act of 1983.“ pursuant to section 602(c) 
of Public Law 93-198; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1093. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
D.C. Act 5-27, “Advisory Neighborhood 
Commission Boundaries Act of 1983.“ pursu- 
ant to section 602(c) of Public Law 93-198; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

1094. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the annual report 
covering calendar year 1982 on the imple- 
mentation of the Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act, pursuant to section 23 of the 
act; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

1095. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior (Indian Affairs), 
transmitting a proposed plan for the use 
and distribution of the judgment funds 
awarded to the Seneca-Cayuga Tribe of 
Oklahoma et al. by the Indian Claims Com- 
mission in dockets 341-A and 341-B, pursu- 
ant to section 2(a) and 4 of Public Law 93- 
134; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

1096. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
national Trade Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide au- 
thorization of appropriations for the U.S. 
International Trade Commission for fiscal 
year 1985; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1097. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to require that customs 
duties determined to be due upon a liquida- 
tion or reliquidation are due upon that date, 
and for the other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

1098. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to implement the Customs 
Convention on Containers, 1972; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1099. A letter from the Administrator, 
Food and Nutrition Service, transmitting a 
revision to the projected cost savings of 
draft legislation. The Child Nutrition 
Amendments of 1983.“ submitted on April 
21, 1983; jointly, to the Committees on Agri- 
culture and Education and Labor. 

1100. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to omit cost-of- 
living adjustments in certain Federal retire- 
ment and disability programs for a specified 
period of time, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Post Office 
and Civil Service, Armed Services, and For- 
eign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HUGHES: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2174. A bill to amend title 18 of 
the United States Code to prohibit certain 
tampering with consumer products; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 98-93). Referring to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. FUQUA: Committee on Science and 
Technology. H.R. 2514. A bill to enhance 
the transfer of technical information to in- 
dustry, business, and the general public by 
amending the act of September 9, 1950 (15 
U.S.C. 1151 et seq.), to establish a technical 
information clearinghouse fund, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 98-94, Pt. I). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. FUQUA: Committee on Science and 
Technology. H.R. 2513. A bill to authorize 
appropriations to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for the programs of the National 
Bureau of Standards for fiscal year 1984, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 98-95). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. WAXMAN: 

H.R. 2934. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend through fiscal 
year 1985 the health planning authority 
under that act and to repeal that authority 
September 30, 1986, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SHELBY (for himself, Mr. 
Mapican, and Mr. BROYHILL): 

H.R. 2935: A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to replace title XV of 
such act with a block grant to States for 
health planning; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. APPLEGATE (for himself, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Mr. Sam B. HALL, JR., Mr. McEwen, 
Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. MARTI- 
NEZ, Mr. DENNY SMITH, Mr. LEATH of 
Texas, Mr. Burton, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. 
Mica, Mr. Dowpy of Mississippi, Mr. 
HILLIs, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. Sotomon, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. Evans of Illinois, 
Mr. Sunpquist, Ms. Kaptur, Mr. 
BILIRAKIS, Mr. HARRISON, Mrs. JOHN- 
son, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. ROWLAND, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
JENKINS, Mr. Spence, and Mr. 
ROGERS): 

H.R. 2936. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the authorized 
number of members of the Board of Veter- 
ans’ Appeals in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. APPLEGATE (for himself, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Mr. Sam B. HALL. JR., Mr. McEwen, 
Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. MARTI- 
NEZ, Mr. Denny SMITH, Mr. LEATH of 
Texas, Mr. Burton, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. 
Mica, Mr. Dowpy of Mississippi, Mr. 
HILLIS, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. SmitH of New Jersey, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. Sunpautst, Mr. Evans of Illinois, 
Mr. BILIRAK Is. Ms. Kaptur, Mrs. 
Jounson, Mr. Harrison, Mr. MOLLO- 
HAN, Mr. ROWLAND, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
Mr. HEFNER, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. 
Spence, and Mr. Rocers). 

H.R. 2937. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of disabil- 
ity compensation for disabled veterans, to 
increase the rates of dependency and indem- 
nity compensation for surviving spouses and 
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children, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DONNELLY: 

H.R. 2938. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax 
credit for tuition and fees for elementary 
and secondary education; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOWNEY of New York: 

H.R. 2939. A bill to expand the eligibility 
of handicapped and other institutionalized 
individuals for training provided under the 
Job Training Partnership Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN (for himself, 
Mr. PACKARD, and Mr. NIELSON of 
Utah): 

H.R. 2940. A bill to consolidate existing 
Federal vocational and adult education pro- 
grams, to simplify requirements for States 
and other recipients participating in Federal 
vocational and adult education programs, 
and to authorize certain State and national 
programs for the development of vocational 
skills and basic skills in the work force that 
will improve productivity and economic 
growth, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GARCIA (for himself, Mr. 
Rog, Mr. Stokes, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. Towns, 
Mr. Torres, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. 
HERTEL of Michigan, Mr. MITCHELL, 
and Mr. ACKERMAN): 

H.R. 2941. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a refund- 
able income tax credit for expenses incurred 
by an employer in providing remedial educa- 
tion to employees; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEKAS: 

H.R. 2942. A bill to provide for a verdict of 
guilty but mentally ill in the Federal courts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOGOVSEK: 

H.R. 2943. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for grants to the Washington Work- 
shop Foundation; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. LEHMAN of Florida: 

H.R. 2944. A bill to amend the Controlled 
Substances Act to provide penalties for per- 
sons who obtain or attempt to obtain nar- 
cotics or other controlled substances from a 
retail pharmacy by force and violence, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. McNULTY (for himself, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. WIILIAuds of Mon- 
tana, and Mr. WEAVER): 

H.R. 2945. A bill to prohibit the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States from fi- 
nancing the establishment or enhancement 
of the capacity of a foreign country to 
produce certain commodities in competition 
with, or similar to, U.S.-produced commod- 
ities; to the Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 2946. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 to prohibit the furnish- 
ing of assistance to establish or enhance the 
capacity of a foreign country to produce cer- 
tain commodities in competition with, or 
similar to, U.S.-produced commodities, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Foreign Affairs and Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. PEASE: 

H.R. 2947. A bill to provide for the tempo- 
rary suspension of duty on the importation 
of fluorspar; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SHELBY (for himself, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. SmitH of New 
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Jersey, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. SUND- 
QUIST, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. BILIRAKIS, 
Mr. Mica, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. SoL- 
omon, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. Encar, Mr. Sam B. HALL, JR., Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. Evans 
of Illinois, Ms. Kaprur, Mr. Penny, 
Mr. RoOwLAND, Mr. HEFNER, and Mr. 
JENKINS): 

H.R. 2948. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to authorize the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to provide mortgage as- 
sistance to veterans with loans guaranteed 
by the Veterans’ Administration in order to 
avoid foreclosure of such loans and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska: 

H.R. 2949. A bill to exclude agricultural 
commodities from certain requirements that 
such agricultural commodities be transport- 
ed on privately owned U.S.-flag commercial 
vessels and vessels of the United States; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. SOLOMON: 

H.R. 2950. A bill to amend the Military Se- 
lective Service Act to enhance enforcement 
of the registration requirement under that 
act; jointly, to the Committees on Armed 
Services and Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TAUKE (for himself, Mr. 
Leach of Iowa, Mrs. Martin of Illi- 
nois, Mr. Evans of Iowa. Mr. DURBIN, 
and Mr. Evans of Illinois): 

H.R. 2951. A bill to restrict the authority 
of the Chief of Engineers to terminate cer- 
tain leases on the upper Mississippi River; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. WIRTH: 

H.R. 2952. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for fiscal years 1984 and 1985; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 2953. A bill to authorize supplemen- 
tal appropriations for public broadcasting; 
to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WON PAT (for himself, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. DE Ludo. Mr. Con- 
RADA, Mr. KILDEE, and Mr. SUNIA): 

H.R. 2954. A bill to establish an Insular 
Areas Commission on Federal Laws to study 
the application of the laws of the United 
States to Guam, the Virgin Islands, and 
American Samoa; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2955. A bill to facilitate economic de- 
velopment in the territories of the United 
States through the mobilization of private 
capital and skills and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. WYDEN: 

H.R. 2956. A bill to permit group health 
care payors to provide for alternative rates 
with providers of health care; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois: 

H.J. Res. 262. Joint resolution to clarify 
and reaffirm that it is the basic policy of 
the Government of the United States to 
rely on the competitive private enterprise 
system to provide needed goods and services; 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

By Mr. ALBOSTA: 

H. Res. 186. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to American workers being taxed on 
a portion of their employer-paid health in- 
surance benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


113. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
General Assembly of the State of Indiana, 
relative to election returns; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

114. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Maine, relative to acid precipi- 
tation; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

115. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Marianas Common- 
wealth, relative to a freeze in nuclear arms; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 42: Mr. CORCORAN. 

H.R. 81: Mr. CONYERS. 

H.R. 82: Mr. CONYERS. 

H.R. 178: Mr. CHAPPELL and Mr. SHUM- 
WAY. 

H.R. 887: Mr. SHUMWAY. 

H.R. 924: Mr. Srmon and Mr. NEAL. 

H.R. 1010: Mr. VANDERGRIFF. 

H.R. 1039: Mr. Hertet of Michigan, Mr. 
Lantos, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. NEAL, Ms. 
OAKAR, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. SolLARZz. Mr. 
Yatron, and Mr. Younc of Alaska. 

H.R. 1049: Mr. Russo. 

H.R. 1077: Mr. KRAMER, Mr. KOGOVSEK, 
and Mr. STENHOLM. 

H.R. 1176: Mr. CHENEY, Mr. Coats, Mr. 
Simon, Mr. Waxman, Mr. Levine of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Hansen of Utah, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. 
ANDREWS of Texas, Mr. McKErRNaN, Mr. DE- 
Wine, Mr. McCoLLUM, and Mr. WYLIE. 

H.R. 1244: Mr. Howarp, Mr. APPLEGATE, 
Mr. Borski, Mr. Bosco, Mr. CLARKE, Mrs. 
HALL. of Indiana, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. Towns, 
and Mr. WISE. 

H.R. 1493: Mr. ALBOSTA, Mrs. Byron, Mr. 
CAMPBELL, Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. FRANKLIN, Mr. GRAMM, 
Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. 
KRAMER, Mr. LEATH Of Texas, Mr. MORRISON 
of Washington, Mr. NIELSON of Utah, Mr. 
PACKARD, Mr. Paul, Mr. Rocers, Mr. SHUM- 
way, Mr. SNYDER, Mrs, VucaNovicH, Mr. 
WIILIAus of Ohio, Mr. Wiison, and Mr. 
HILER. 

H.R, 1497: Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

H.R. 1604: Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

H.R. 1624: Mr. Horton and Mr. MARTIN of 
North Carolina. 

H.R. 1752: Mr. RANGEL, Ms. FERRARO, Mr. 
Downey of New York, and Mr. ACKERMAN. 

H.R. 1883: Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

H.R. 1976: Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. ROTH, 
ECKART, Mr. Sawyer, Mr. JACOBS, 
Owens, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. 
Mrazex, Mr. McKinney, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
DANNEMEYER, Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. NIEL- 
son of Utah, Mr. LaFatce, Ms. SNowe, Mr. 
Conyers, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. HALL 
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of Ohio, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. CARPER, and Mr. 
MARRIOTT. 

H.R. 2053: Mr. CLARKE and Mr. HORTON. 

H.R. 2099: Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MORRISON 
of Connecticut, Mr. Morrison of Washing- 
ton, and Mrs. HOLT. 

H.R. 2100: Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, 
Mr. Owens, Mr. CLINGER, and Mr. Forp of 
Tennessee. 

H.R. 2118: Mr. FUQUA. 

H.R. 2174: Mr. Gexas, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. 
PEASE, Mr. PORTER, and Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

H.R. 2183: Mr. MCGRATH, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. Fazio, Mr, MITCHELL, Mr. 
CLINGER, Mr. HERTEL of Michigan, and Mr. 
SIMON. 

H.R. 2191: Mr. YATRON, Mr. NEAL, Mr. 
EDGAR, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
Woll. Mr. WIRTH. Mr. TAUKE, and Mr. 
TORRICELLI. 

H.R. 2193: Mr. GEKAS. 

H.R. 2204: Mr. RANGEL, Mr. CROCKETT, Ms. 
FERRARO, Mr, Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. 
HERTEL of Michigan, Mr. WortLey, and Mr. 
SIMON. 

H.R. 2250: Mr. Lowery of California, Mr. 
Lewis of California, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
McCanpLess, and Mr. MARKEY. 

H.R. 2372: Mr. Owens, Mr. ANDERSON, and 
Mr. BATEMAN. 

H.R. 2483: Mr. MoaKLey, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. WortTLEY, Mr. McKinney, Mr. 
Stokes, Mr. Sunia, Mr. SmitH of New 
Jersey, and Mr. FLORIO. 

H.R. 2490: Mr. Russo, Mr. PURSELL, Mr. 
Evans of Illinois, Mr. Garcra, Mr. Kosrt- 
MAYER, and Mr. WISE. 

H.R. 2564: Mr. BEVILL, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. 
Lowery of California, and Mr. Lacomar- 
SINO. 

H.R. 2568: Mr. Rog, Mr. Brown of Colora- 
do, Mr. Srmon, Mr. SmitH of New Jersey, 
Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. Horton, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. 
SolLARZEZ. Mr. SCHUMER, and Mr. ACKERMAN. 

H.R. 2601: Mr. S&NSENBRENNER, Mr. 
Kasich. Mr. Sunia, Mr. HALL of Ohio, and 
Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

H.R. 2701: Mr. Rog, Mr. LEHMAN of Flori- 
da, Mr. Sam B. HALL, JR., Mr. MURTHA, 
Won Pat, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Fauntroy, 
FORSYTHE, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. Gaypos, 
Hochs. Mr. Bosco, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Bontor of Michigan, Mr. CROCKETT, i 
BEILENSON, Mr. EpGAR, Mr. Saso, Mrs. 
Boxer, Mr. Horton, Mr. MORRISON of Con- 
necticut, Mr. RATCHFORD, Mr. HERTEL of 
Michigan, Mr. Stmon, and Mr. SENSENBREN- 
NER, 

H.R. 2721: Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. LENT, Mr. 
RITTER, Mr. JEFFORDS, and Mr. PATTERSON. 

H.R. 2732: Mr. Coats, Mr. WEBER, Mr. 
DANIEL, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. HILER, Mr. WYLIE, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. BURTON, and Mr. GEKAS. 

H.R. 2759: Mr. Lowery of California, Mr. 
JACOBS, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. Wiison, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. 
Mack, and Mr. Hutto. 

H.J. Res. 153: Mr. Owens and Mr. FRANK. 

H. J. Res. 207: Mr. McKinney, Mr. HOYER, 
Mr. O'Brien, Mr. COUGHLIN, and Mr. COYNE. 
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H. J. Res. 215: Mr. TAUKE. 

H. J. Res. 226: Mr. Fasckl . Mr. Towns, 
Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. GREEN, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. Bovu- 
CHER, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
GONZALEZ, Mr. Guarini, Mr. KasıcH, Ms. 
FERRARO, Mr. Matsui, Mr. Moaktey, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. Srmon, Mr. WIRTH, 
Mr. SUNIA, Ms. Oakar, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. 
MINIsH, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. Bontor of Michi- 
gan, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. RatcHrorp, Mr. 
Cray, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. Duncan, Mr. NELSON 
of Florida, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Hance, Mr. 
Woven, Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
CHANDLER, Mr. Tauzin, Mr. BEvILL, Mr. 
VANDERGRIFF, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. Downey of 
New York, Mr. Rog, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. 
Fauntroy, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. 
CHAPPIE, Mr. Howarp, Mr. Dwyer of New 
Jersey, Mr. Stump, Mr. FisH, Mr. BARNES, 
Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. LELAND, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
SKELTON, Mr. APPLEGATE, Ms. Kaprur, Mr. 
Bracct, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. 
Roprno, Mr. CLARKE, Mr. ANDREWS of North 
Carolina, Mr. Soiarz, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
Rose, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. Price, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
stno, Mr. LonG of Maryland, Mr. Forp of 
Tennessee, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. Winn, Mrs. 
Ho tt, Mr. Grapison, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. HART- 
NETT, Mr. HERTEL of Michigan, Mr. Corco- 
RAN, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. 
Price, Mr. Kemp, Mr. Furppo, Mr. Ortiz, Mr. 
SmitH of New Jersey, Mr. Britt, Mr. 
HuGHEs, Mr. Borsk1, Mr. Dowpy of Missis- 
sippi, Mr. SaBO, Mr. Lantos, Mr. Lewis of 
Florida, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
TRAXLER, Mr. Nichols, and Mr. SWIFT. 

H. Res. 159: Mr. Cray, Mr. Pease, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. OBEY, 
Mr. Fazio, Mr. Garcia, Mr. Levine of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Fauntroy. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

86. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Virginia 
Beach City Council, Virginia Beach, Va., rel- 
ative to longshoremen's and harbor workers’ 
compensation; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

87. Also, petition of William B. Hoyt, as- 
semblyman, State of New York, relative to 
gas prices; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 1983 


By Mr. SAVAGE: 
—Page 8, line 7, strike out “insured” and all 
that follows through or“ on line 8. 
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SENATE—Monday, May 9, 1983 


The Senate met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. THURMOND). 

PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

O God, Thou art my God, early will I 
seek Thee. My soul thirsteth for Thee, 
my soul longeth for Thee in a dry and 
thirsty land. . to see Thy power and 
Thy glory.—Psalm 63: 1, 2. 

God of Light and Life and Love, re- 
ceive our worship. Thou dost not need 
our worship, for Thou art perfect and 
complete and infinitely self-sufficient. 
But we need to worship, our true hu- 
manness demands it. We do not add to 
Thee by our worship, but we diminish 
ourselves when we do not. Worthy art 
Thou to receive glory and honor, ado- 
ration and praise. Let Thy power and 
Thy glory be manifest in us. In the 
name of Him in whom dwells all power 
in Heaven and on Earth. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
acting majority leader is recognized. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that, under the previ- 
ous order, the reading of the Journal 
has been dispensed with, no resolution 
shall come over under the rule, the 
call of the calendar has been dispensed 
with, and the morning hour has been 
deemed expired. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to reserve my time for now 
and defer to the distinguished minori- 
ty leader. 

Mr. BYRD. 
guished Senator. 


I thank the distin- 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
minority leader is recognized. 


NUCLEAR FREEZE RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I do not 
believe that the agreement prevented 
the operation of rule XIV with respect 
to a resolution which was introduced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. I therefore ask that the 
resolution be read the second time. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the resolution. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A House joint resolution (H.J. Res. 13), 
calling for a mutual and verifiable freeze on 
and reduction in nuclear weapons. 

Mr. BYRD. I ask unanimous consent 
that further proceedings in connection 
with this measure be stopped at this 
point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection having been heard to further 
proceedings, the bill will go on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to reserve my time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gorton). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the immediate consideration of 
routine morning business for not to 
exceed 30 minutes, with time allotted 
to Senators not to exceed 5 minutes 
each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Mississippi is rec- 
ognized. 


A TRIBUTE TO GOV. JOHN BELL 
WILLIAMS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, the 
State of Mississippi and our Nation 
suffered a severe loss earlier this year 
when former Governor and Congress- 
man John Bell Williams passed away. 
He was my friend. 

When he was elected to serve in the 
House of Representatives he was only 
26 years old. For 21 years he faithfully 
and enthusiastically represented the 
citizens of his district. 

In 1967, he was elected Governor of 
our State and served during his 4-year 
term with distinction. 

In his years of retirement from 
public service, his interest in politics 
and government continued. He was 
always available for counsel and advice 


for those who sought it. I was one who 
did, and I benefited greatly from it. 

Recently, a friend of ours, Guy N. 
Rogers, wrote a heartwarming remi- 
niscence that was published in the 
Clarion-Ledger of Jackson, Miss. I 
know his many friends in the Congress 
would appreciate getting to read it. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


LaTE GOVERNOR WARMLY REMEMBERED 


(By Guy N. Rogers) 


Reading recent comments on how history 
would judge the late John Bell Williams’ 
public service as longtime congressman and 
as governor of Mississippi, I felt that as a 
close friend I must pass on some of my im- 
pressions of him during many years of asso- 
ciation. 

However, I will leave the chronicling of 
his public service to historians. I will deal 
instead with his personal qualities and the 
private side of this warm-hearted individual 
as he was known to his friends. 

During his funeral service and while look- 
ing at his pallbearers, my mind wandered 
back to the many times that all of us whom 
he referred to as the “Raymond Road 
Mafia" would gather at his home for a 
“called” meeting. It also occurred to me for 
the first time that although we were all 
within his select group of friends that each 
of us was a “special friend” who could share 
with him his many special interests. 

Since most of his life had been in politics, 
he had Brad Dye, Charlie Griffin, John 
McLaurin, Jimmy Morrow and Woodrow 
Matthews to milk this subject for all it was 
worth. 

An even closer love was Raymond and 
Hinds Junior College. He could reminisce 
for hours about the good old days with 
Lockett Peyton, Miller Dent, Giles Crisler 
and many others. He could share his love 
for flying with A.F. Summer, now deceased, 
and David “Booga Bottom" Harris. Doug 
Gunter and Billy Fulgham were his law 
partners and both served on his staff while 
he was governor. He loved to listen to Rex 
Armistead tell about all of the “old thieves” 
he had known during all of his years in law 
enforcement. The “Mize Boys.“ Johnny and 
Bob, would make him laugh until he cried 
with some of their wild stories. 

Although I fished and golfed with him— 
and ate my share of Coleman's Bar-B- 's 
with him on trips—our close relationship 
grew out of his love of music. Sonny Hill 
was also heavy in the music bit with us. He 
was the pro while J.B. and I were strictly 
amateurs. 

My favorite story about John Bell and his 
music goes back to his governorship when a 
group of people were picketing around the 
Governor's Mansion. Some had scaled the 
fence and were sitting on it. Judge Summer, 
the attorney general, told me the governor 
had called and wanted me to come to the 
mansion as quickly as possible. I grabbed 
some arrest warrants and tore out to the 
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mansion where I was ushered into his office 
by a security guard. 

I said, “Governor, I have the arrest war- 
rants.“ He gave me a very quizzical look and 
said, “You have what? I didn’t call you 
down here for that—I went to Barnette's 
(Music Co.) and bought some trumpet duets 
and I thought we would try them out.“ 

He had a music stand set up, and he 
played the trumpet Harry James had given 
him and I played one that belonged to his 
son Kelly. We played for nearly an hour. 

When I got ready to leave, I said Gover- 
nor, do you want us to arrest those people 
sitting on the fence.” He said, “Naw, they 
aren't bothering anyone and they have a 
right to disagree with anything I have said 
or done. And besides, I want all of those 
who criticized the building of the fence to 
see what a fine perch it makes for the birds 
who feel compelled to demonstrate.” 

When I got back to the office A.F. asked 
me what happened and when I told him he 
broke into a big grin and said. That's John 
Bell and I should have known.“ 

We called him Governor.“ “Coach,” 
“Guy,” and many other names of endear- 
ment. He was the kindest, most gentle, com- 
passionate and lovable human being I have 
ever known. I truly believe that he was in- 
capable of entertaining a mean or ugly 
thought about his fellow man. 

He was intensely loyal to his friends and 
this loyalty was returned to him tenfold. He 
was also no name-dropper, even though he 
car-pooled with three other freshmen con- 
gressmen who each later became president 
of the United States. The secretaries in our 
law firm would nearly drop the phone when 
a call would come in saying, “This is the 
White House calling for Gov. John Bell Wil- 
liams.” The president would then chat and 
laugh with him just as old friends do. 

This is all over now but the memories 
linger on. I would give anything in the 
world to have my telephone ring and hear 
that unmistakable voice say, “Hello there 
podnah—tre Crossgates Chapter of the 
Raymond Road Mafia is meeting tonight 
and your attendance is required—that is, if 
Frieda will let you out to mix and mingle 
with this terrible bunch. The agenda calls 
for eating, drinking and some powerful 
lying.” 

Or, “Podnah, you had better tune in 
WKKE—Helen O'Connell is singing Green 
Eyes.” 

I doubt if we will ever meet as a group 
again because we have lost our Godfather. 
None of our lives will ever be the same 
again. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask to 
be recognized in morning business 
without the time being charged 
against my reserved time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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SENATOR PROXMIRE'S 10,000TH 
VOTE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I take the 
floor at this time to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate that the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) has joined the 10,000-vote 
club. On the last rolleall vote that oc- 
curred on May, 6 which was last 
Friday, rollcall vote No. 79, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE cast his 10,000th rollcall vote. 

There are not many Senators who 
have ever cast 10,000 votes. Senator 
Jackson is nearing 11,000, but he was 
in the House 10 years before he came 
to the Senate in 1959, I believe it was. 

Mr. TOWER. Scoop came in 1953. 

Mr. BYRD. That is right; he came to 
the Senate in 1953, the year that I 
came to the House of Representatives, 
and he had been previously a Member 
of the House for 10 years, so he is 
within close range of the 11,000 roll- 
call vote mark. But the Senator from 
Wisconsin not only has cast 10,000 
rolicall votes, he has cast 8,300—give 
or take a little—consecutive rollcall 
votes without missing a vote. That is a 
record for this body. There are some 
Members of the House who have re- 
markable voting records which cover a 
number of years without having 
missed a rolicall vote. Senator PROX- 
MIRE is the champ in that regard in 
the Senate with, roughly, 8,300 rollcall 
votes without missing a vote. This 
demonstrates great dedication, perse- 
verance, and purpose. 

By taking the floor today, I call at- 
tention to the fact that he has now 
cast 10,000 rollcall votes. I do not 
know whether he was even aware of 
that on Friday on rollcall No. 79. He 
probably was. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend. He knows much 
more about my record than I do. As I 
have said before, the country might be 
better off if I had missed them all. 

Mr. President, I understand we are 
in morning business? 

Mr. BYRD. There have been a few 
occasions when, as the leader on this 
side, I have wished the Senator from 
Wisconsin would take a walk. But he is 
not the kind who will take a walk. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the leader 
for being so gracious and generous in 
his remarks. 


WHY BRITISH AND FRENCH NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS SHOULD NOT 
BE PART OF UNITED STATES- 
SOVIET INTERMEDIATE MIS- 
SILE CONTROLS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
prime stumbling block in securing 
agreement between the United States 
and the Soviet Union on limiting inter- 
mediate nuclear missiles in Europe has 
been the issue of what to do about the 
Soviet insistence that we count the 
missiles of the French and English. 
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England is part of NATO. France is 
not. But France has coordinated its 
military defense with NATO. So why 
should we not agree to count the 
French-English nuclear power along 
with any additions the United States 
decides to deploy as the basis for seek- 
ing equality with the U.S.S.R.? 

In yesterday’s Washington Post, 
Lawrence Eagleburger, the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Political Affairs, 
answers this question in some detail. 
Eagleburger offers four principal rea- 
sons why the Soviet position is wrong 
and we would be wise to reject it. Here 
they are: 

First. Each nuclear power—the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., China, Britain, and 
France—is a member of the UN Security 
Council with the power of veto. Each has 
maintained the unilateral independent 
means of self-defense and specified the 
desire not to have their forces taken into ac- 
count in any bilateral negotiations between 
the United States and the U.S. S. R.; 

Second. Both the French and the British 
have relatively feeble nuclear forces, com- 
pared to the Soviet Union, and provide no 
protection for nonnuclear European/NATO 
countries who must look to the United 
States for nuclear deterrence; 

Third. The Soviet Union now has an over- 
whelming nuclear preponderance in Europe, 
which negotiations aimed at achieving any 
degree of equality must recognize. Eagle- 
burger makes this point. But the Harvard 
Nuclear Study Group, in a book just re- 
leased, makes it with even more force. 

The Harvard University group shows 
a Warsaw Pact versus NATO prepon- 
derance in Europe of 3.2 to 1 in 
launchers and 4.6 to 1 in warheads. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table from “Living with 
Nuclear Weapons,“ by the Harvard 
Nuclear Study Group, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


TABLE |.—WARSAW PACT—NATO NUCLEAR WEAPONS IN 
EUROPE (RANGES GREATER THAN 1,000 MILES) 


War- 
Type Launchers heads/ 
bombs 


345 1,035 
16 16 


Total 


0: 
Polaris A-3 (UK) 
M-20 (France)... 
SSBS 8-2 (france). 


Missiles 


Vulcan B-2 
F-111 E/F 


Bombers 
Total... 
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TABLE |.—WARSAW PACT—NATO NUCLEAR WEAPONS IN 
EUROPE (RANGES GREATER THAN 1,000 MILES)— 
Continued 


Type 


Warsaw Pact/NATO ratio: 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, fi- 
nally, Eagleburger points out in his ar- 
ticle that the Soviet attempt to obtain 
compensation in past agreements for 
the French and British nuclear weap- 
ons is nothing new. They have tried to 
obtain such a consideration in the 
past. And this country has always re- 
sisted such Soviet efforts. And yet the 
Soviet Union, in spite of the United 
States objection with respect to in- 
cluding the French and English mis- 
siles, has entered into agreements. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Eagleburger article to 
which I have referred be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 8, 1983] 

THE ARMS TALKS IN EUROPE 
(By Lawrence S. Eagleburger) 


WHY WE DON'T COUNT THE FRENCH AND 
BRITISH MISSILES 


A fundamental! element of the Soviet posi- 
tion in the negotiations on intermediate- 
range nuclear forces (INF) is that the nucle- 
ar systems of Britian and France must be 
“taken into account,” in effect, by their in- 
clusion under a ceiling on U.S. forces. Both 
the NATO allies, whose security rests on a 
strong U.S. nuclear deterrent tied insepara- 
bly to the defense of Europe, and the 
United States have rejected this Soviet 
claim. 

The Soviet demand to address these forces 
in bilateral negotiations is procedurally in- 
appropriate and substantively without 
merit. Britain and France are sovereign 
countries, over whose forces the United 
States has no control. The Soviet demand to 
include British and French forces is ground- 
less on military terms, would divide the 
NATO alliance and undercut the U.S. stra- 
tegic guarantee to Europe. Its effect has 
been to slow progress in the negotiations. 

In pressing their claim on British and 
French forces, spokesmen for the Soviet 
Union emphasize the principle of equality 
and equal security” as being basic to their 
approach to arms control. They assert that 
in applying the principle of equality and 
equal security” in the context of the INF 
negotiations, they must “take account” of 
British and French forces in assessing their 
own security. Therefore, they maintain they 
are justified in demanding unequal forces 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R.; 
specifically, they propose that the number 
of British and French medium- range nucle- 
ar systems” be subtracted from the ceiling 
they propose be set for U.S. systems. 

In practice, however, the Soviet Union 
does not follow its principle of “equality and 
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equal security.” It does not apply that prin- 
ciple evenhandedly to the security of the 
United States and its allies, but one-sidedly 
to the security of the Soviet Union. The 
result is to produce inequality and unequal 
security. The Soviet spokesmen, in describ- 
ing this principle, have stressed that in ap- 
plying it all factors affecting Soviet security 
must be taken into account, including not 
only the manifold military factors but also 
geographic and other considerations. When 
asked what they mean by “other consider- 
ations," they respond that these include 
“political” considerations. 

The INF negotiations involve issues cen- 
tral to security in Europe—that is, on the 
one side, the security of the territory of the 
NATO allies in Europe and, on the other, 
the security of the territory of the members 
of the Warsaw Pact, including the Soviet 
Union, in Europe. Let us begin by examin- 
ing, as the Soviet spokesmen say one should, 
the full range of factors bearing upon 
“equal security.” 

With respect to geography, the territory 
of the NATO countries in Europe is small 
compared to that of the Warsaw Pact states 
in Europe—some 925,000 square miles on 
the NATO side to about 2.5 million square 
miles on the Warsaw Pact side. The depth 
of front is a few hundred kilometers on the 
NATO side; on the Warsaw Pact side, it can 
be measured in thousands. Moreover, the 
Soviet Union has direct access to NATO 
Europe unimpeded by natural barriers. It 
can move its forces up to Western Europe 
over secure interior lines of communication. 
In contrast, forces in the United States are 
separated from Europe by 5,000 kilometers 
of ocean. Thus, in the context of ‘‘equal se- 
curity,” geography favors the Soviet Union. 

The political asymmetries between NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact are striking. The 
NATO Alliance is a voluntary alliance. The 
Brezhnev doctrine makes it clear that the 
Warsaw Pact is quite a different character. 
The Warsaw Pact operates under central di- 
rection, tight coordination and strict disci- 
pline. Such rigid conformity would be incon- 
sistent with the nature of the NATO alli- 
ance and with the characters of its member 
states. Those states have freely elected par- 
liaments responsive to public opinion in- 
formed by an independent press and vigor- 
ously expressed. Anyone in Moscow need 
only read the Western press to be confident 
that no NATO country can acquire arms 
beyond those its people consider the mini- 
mum necessary for collective defense 
against aggression and that no one them, 
alone or in concert, would consider initiat- 
ing an attack on the Soviet Union or any of 
its associated states. 

It is not possible for anyone in the West 
to have similar confidence that he truly un- 
derstands what is going on in the inner deci- 
sionmaking circles in Moscow. None of us in 
the West would embrace the political 
system of the Warsaw Pact countries. Nev- 
ertheless, such a system is efficient in terms 
of building and directing military forces and 
dictating a unified strategy and fully coordi- 
nated tactics, both military and political. 
Thus, in the context of “equal security,” po- 
litical asymmetries favor the U.S.S.R. and 
the Warsaw Pact, not the United States and 
NATO. 

In assessing the military factors, it is ap- 
propriate to begin with those bearing most 
immediately on the INF negotiations and 
then proceed to those more generally affect- 
ing the security balance in Europe. It was 
the deployment of SS20 missiles by the 
Soviet Union in 1977 that brought about 
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NATO's 1979 decision to respond to the de- 
ployment with its own deployment of U.S. 
Pershing II and groundlaunched cruise mis- 
siles in Europe. NATO's determination to 
proceed with deployments brought the Sovi- 
ets to accept the U.S. offer to seek an arms 
control solution to the INF problem. 

The only systems that both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. agree should be lim- 
ited in an INF agreement are ground- 
launched nuclear missile systems of inter- 
mediate range. The current imbalance be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. in 
longer-range INF missile systems is not in 
dispute. The Soviets have approximately 
600 such systems with 1,300 warheads, of 
which approximately 500 with 1,000 war- 
heads are in or on the fringes of Europe. 
The United States has none. 

If we then proceed to those systems that 
one side asserts should be limited on an INF 
agreement and the other side believes 
should not be limited, we are brought to 
consider nuclear-capable aircraft in Europe. 
The Soviets propose counting only such air- 
craft as have a combat radius greater than 
1,000 kilometers, though they exclude a 
number of their own aircraft with a combat 
radius more than 1,000 kilometers, while in- 
cluding some U.S. aircraft with a combat 
radius of less than 1,000 kilometers. 

However, in the context of equal securi- 
ty.“ all aircraft capable of hitting the terri- 
tory of the NATO or the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries in Europe should be counted. On this 
basis, and using counting rules developed in 
previous arms control agreements, the 
U.S.S.R. has 6,300 such aircraft in Europe; 
the United States has 400. To take account 
of the fact that most of the Soviet planes 
used for training and those in storage are in 
Europe while the comparable U.S. planes 
are in the United States, it is appropriate to 
refer to a NATO study that compares 
NATO and Warsaw Pact aircraft on the 
basis of counting only those assigned to 
combat squadrons manned by trained crews 
and believed assigned nuclear roles. On this 
basis, the balance is 2,500 such aircraft on 
the Warsaw Pact side as opposed to about 
800 on the NATO side. 

We are now brought to systems that nei- 
ther side proposes should be limited in an 
INF agreement, but that the U.S.S.R. as- 
serts must be taken account of by subtrac- 
tion from the Soviet-proposed ceiling for 
U.S. INF systems. These are the British and 
French nuclear systems—both missile sys- 
tems and nuclear-capable aircraft. The bulk 
of these are submarine-based missile sys- 
tems. Their characteristics are identical to 
those of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. SLBMs, 
which both the United States and U.S.S.R. 
agree should be classed as being strategic“ 
systems. They are not intermediate range“ 
systems. 

Even the Soviet spokesmen, in arguing for 
the proposition that British and French sys- 
tems be taken into account, base their case 
on the assertion that the U.S.S.R. must take 
them into account in assessing its security 
in the context of “equal security,” not on 
the basis of the balance in systems to be 
limited in an INF agreement. 

By the same logic, the United States and 
the other members of NATO would be enti- 
tled to take into account the full range of 
factors that bear on their security in 
Europe. 

In addition to the geographic and political 
factors already discussed, there are other 
military factors: the conventional military 
balance in Europe, the balance in chemical 
warfare weapons, the balance in nuclear 
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weapons of shorter range than those under 
discussion in INF and those of inter-conti- 
nental range—those under discussion in the 
START negotiations. 

There can be little doubt that the conven- 
tional balance in Europe favors the Warsaw 
Pact. All the major indicators of relative 
combat strength favor the Warsaw Pact, in- 
cluding the numbers of combat divisions 
and of planes, tanks, artillery tubes and 
other major categories of military equip- 
ment. 

The balance in chemical weapons is en- 
tirely one-sided in favor of the Warsaw 
Pact. 

The balance in tactical nuclear systems 
also favors the Warsaw Pact. NATO has a 
tenuous advantage in the number of artil- 
lery tubes capable of firing nuclear shells, 
but NATO tactical missile systems are out- 
numbered and outranged by Soviet systems 
having a range of 120 to 300 kilometers. 

In the START negotiations, it is the U.S. 
hope and anticipation that the sides will 
eventually be able to agree on substantial 
reductions to equality in the most signifi- 
cant measures of capability. At the present 
time, however, it is evident that in most of 
the indices of effectiveness, the balance in 
systems of intercontinental range does not 
favor the United States. 

In summation of this part of the analysis, 
there is no basis whatever for the Soviet as- 
sertion that they are entitled to compensa- 
tion for British and French nuclear systems 
in the context of the full range of factors 
bearing on equal security.“ 

On the other hand, there are very strong 
reasons why British and French systems 
should not only be limited in a bilateral 
agreement between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R., but why their systems should 
not be “taken into account” in an INF 
agreement. 

Along with the United States, the 
U.S.S.R. and China, Britain and France con- 
stitute the five members of the U.N. Securi- 
ty Council with the power of veto. They his- 
torically have taken an independent view of 
their national security and have maintained 
the unilateral military means, as do the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., to protect 
this independence. They have both declared 
that they do not wish their nuclear forces to 
be limited or to be taken into account” in 
bilateral negotiations between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. 

They consider their nuclear forces to con- 
stitute the minimum nuclear deterrent nec- 
essary to protect their own national inter- 
ests. The non-nuclear NATO countries 
cannot count on the relatively small U.K. or 
French nuclear forces to provide adequate 
deterrence of aggression or the threat of ag- 
gression against their territory; they must 
look to the nuclear forces of the United 
States for that measure of deterrence. 

In past bilateral arms control agreements, 
the U.S.S.R. has attempted to obtain com- 
pensation for U.K. and French systems, and 
the United States has firmly resisted such 
attempts. The U.S.S.R. has nevertheless 
found it possible to enter into such agree- 
ments, 

The Soviet public-relations campaign on 
this issue is based on suggesting that West- 
ern spokesmen have said what they have 
not said, and then demonstrating that this 
is untrue. Soviet Spokesmen loudly assert 
that British and French nuclear systems 
exist, as though someone had denied that 
fact. They assert that Britain and France 
are members of NATO as though that were 
a great discovery. They assert that British 
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and French forces are “aimed at them,” as 
though any other nation constituted a secu- 
rity threat to NATO. None of these facts is 
in dispute; the point is these facts are over- 
whelmed by a series of much more signifi- 
cant facts, such as the geographic, political 
and military asymmetries outlined above. 
The United States is fully aware of the ad- 
vantages these asymmetries confer on the 
Soviet Union. However, we have not pro- 
posed to take them into account by unequal 
limits between the United States and 
U.S.S.R. 

The essence of the Soviet position is that 
the only country whose security really 
counts is the U.S.S.R. If it is secure, then all 
other countries or parties in its orbit are 
secure. It asserts the unilateral right to se- 
curity because of the uniqueness of its so- 
cializing mission; it is carrying out a mission 
allotted to it by history; it is entitled to 
forces equal to or superior to the aggregate 
of those of all other states combined since 
all other states are potential objectors to its 
hegemony. The Soviet claim is thus a claim 
for absolute security. The obverse of abso- 
lute security for the U.S. S. R. is absolute in- 
security for all other nations in the world. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Wisconsin for 
putting the Eagleburger article in the 
Recorp. I think it is a very closely rea- 
soned case. 

The Soviets, themselves, have 
tended in the past to acknowledge the 
French and British systems as strate- 
gic systems because they have brought 
them up in strategic arms negotia- 
tions. 

In fact, they are designed only as a 
deterrent to attacks against French or 
British soil, not attacks against NATO 
as such, just as our Minuteman 
system—and perhaps ultimately some 
MX is designed to protect the conti- 
nental United States against attack. 

So they should not be considered in 
the NATO context. I think the Eagle- 
burger article is well worth reading by 
everyone. I commend the Senator 
from Wisconsin for putting it in the 
Recorp, and I hope my colleagues will 
read it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank my friend, 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

He is right: In fact, in West Germa- 
ny, which is the most logical place for 
the Soviets to initiate an attack, and 
in any attack against Italy, obviously 
the French and English missiles would 
be of no avail. 


THE LIFTING OF MARTIAL 
LAW—AN ILLUSION OF 
PROGRESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
December 13, 1981, the military gov- 
ernment in Poland imposed a state of 
martial law—an action that resulted in 
the wholesale violation of the most 
basic rights of Polish citizens. At least 
10,000 people were jailed without 
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charges or trial. Thousands more were 
formally arrested and detained for ex- 
ercising fundamental rights. 

One year later, on December 21, 
1982, amid much fanfare, the Polish 
Government announced the “suspen- 
sion” of martial law. However, a recent 
report by the lawyers Committee for 
International Human Rights indicates 
this action has resulted in little mean- 
ingful improvement. In fact, this move 
established some of the primary ele- 
ments of martial law as permanent 
features of the Polish legal system. Al- 
ready, this new statutory regime has 
been used to incarcerate large num- 
bers of people for exercising basic 
rights. 

During martial law, isolation centers 
for prisoners frequently operated 
without the most elemental respect 
for human dignity. Despite subzero 
winter temperatures, few detention 
cells had heat, and often their win- 
dows were broken, allowing snow to 
blow in and ice to form on the floor. It 
was not uncommon for one 8- by 10- 
foot cell to house 10 to 20 prisoners 
who were allowed only one bath or 
shower a week. The unsanitary condi- 
tions, contributed to the spreading of 
epidemic influenza and other diseases. 
Medical care was said to be inadequate 
or nonexistent. 

This pattern of degrading treatment 
remains a source of worldwide concern 
for the safety and health of the 1,500 
to 5,000 Poles who remain imprisoned 
after arrest or conviction under mar- 
tial law and the thousands who report- 
edly have been sent to military forced- 
labor camps. 

Mr. President, for over 200 years the 
United States has endorsed human 
rights throughout the world. We have 
consistently spoken out against viola- 
tions such as those occurring in 
Poland. Our strong stance has proven 
to be very effective in many cases. It 
has also been a major factor in achiev- 
ing our Nation’s status as a world 
leader. However, if we desire to remain 
a highly credible and influential 
Nation in advocating international 
human rights, we must continue to 
demonstrate our commitment to this 
goal at every possible opportunity. 
The Genocide Treaty is one such op- 
portunity. 

Mr. President, the right of people to 
exist is the most basic human right. 
The Genocide Treaty is designed to 
help preserve this right. Therefore, I 
urge my colleagues to continue their 
strong support of human rights by 
quickly ratifying the Genocide Con- 
vention. 


NATIONAL NURSE RECOGNITION 
DAY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, I 
rise as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 66 designating May 6, 1983, 
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National Nurse Recognition Day, to 
send my heartiest congratulations to 
the members of the nursing profession 
throughout the Nation. 

National Nurse Recognition Day is a 
fitting tribute to the women and men 
whose high standards of excellence, 
untiring dedication, unique capacity 
for compassion, and self-sacrifice in 
behalf of others mark them apart. As 
members of the single, largest health 
care group in the country, nurses pos- 
sess pivotal responsibilities that repre- 
sent the all-important link in this 
country’s medical care system. 

It is with particular pleasure that I 
extend my warmest aloha to Hawaii's 
13,000 active licensed nurses, who can 
be rightfully proud of the immeasur- 
able contributions they have made 
toward the betterment of the delivery 
of health care in the Aloha State. 

Like nurses everywhere, they must 
fight hard to preserve the traditional 
image of a nurse as a nurturing and 
caring professional, while at the same 
time, they assume a seemingly untra- 
ditional stance to demand compensa- 
tion comparable to that of other pro- 
fessionals, as is their rightful due. 

As health care costs continue to rise, 
the acceptance of independent nurse 
practitioners gains ground because 
more and more Americans recognize 
that primary care provided by these 
nurses is less costly while more and 
more physicians who initially opposed 
the idea have come to recognize that 
nurse practitioners can relieve them of 
routine health responsibilities. 

Since 1974, I have introduced legisla- 
tion to provide for the compensation 
of nurse practitioners under medicare 
and medicaid and have cosponsored a 
similar measure in the 98th Congress. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Senate Finance Committee and the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, I keenly feel that it is im- 
portant that we lawmakers especially 
be sensitive to the need of the nursing 
profession. 

I must confess, Mr. President, that 
in pushing for this legislation I am ex- 
hibiting a deeply felt partiality to the 
nursing profession, a partiality which 
has its origins in my own experience as 
a patient in an Army evacuation hospi- 
tal in Italy during World War II. 
While confined there, their treatment 
of me and my wounds inspired me to 
verse. I have with me one of my poems 
dedicated to wartime nurses, which— 
with your indulgence, Mr. President—I 
would like to recite for the RECORD, in 
undying appreciation of their selfless 
services in war and peace: 

Untouched by worldly human greed, 
With sacrifice of self her creed, 

Her light of mercy warmly shines 
Throughout a world of battle-lines. 
“You will get well; you must get well,” 
Her words the pain of wounds dispell, 
And courage give to spirits crushed, 
Awake designs for living, hushed. 
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And when all human efforts fail, 

She looks to Florence Nightingale, 
And turns to God, in heart, to pray. 
With Him to plead for Death's delay. 
“Please, God, don't let him die; he’s young. 
His song of life is still unsung. 

Then, there's his wife, in hope, serene, 
With child to him unheard, unseen.” 
Her hands, her heart, her mind, her all 
Devoted to profession’s call, 

She drowns the woes of life; her own 
In tears to others never shown. 

Those lines were penned on Novem- 
ber 20, 1943, nearly 40 years ago, Mr. 
President, when I was recuperating in 
an Army hospital in Italy. The ardor 
and admiration which those field 
nurses of World War II inspired in me 
has not dimmed one bit with the 
years. It has only convinced me that 
we cannot accept their selfless dedica- 
tion as something inspirational with- 
out giving back to them their due in 
economic terms. Otherwise, we are 
only putting them on a pedestal with 
prose while depreciating their worth 
in the job market. 

Mr. President, in behalf of the 
people of Hawaii, permit me by this 
means to express my gratitude for the 
fine work and professionalism main- 
tained by the nurses of our Nation. 
National Nurse Recognition Day, no 
doubt, will focus special attention on 
the nursing profession and the individ- 
uals whose services touch us all. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 1928(a)-1928(d), 
as amended, appoints the following 
Senators as members of the Senate 
delegation to the North Atlantic As- 
sembly spring meeting to be held in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, June 9-13, 
1983: the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
HatcH) and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. SARBANES). 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, pursuant to 22 U.S.C 
276(d)-276(g), as amended, appoints 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
HEFLIN) as a member of the Senate 
delegation to the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Group 
during the first session of the 98th 
Congress to be held in Kenora, 
Canada, on June 16-20, 1983. 


May 9, 1983 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is closed. 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION—FISCAL YEAR 1984 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the clerk will 
report the pending business. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A Senate concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 27) revising the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal year 
1983 and setting forth the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1984, 1985, and 1986. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the concurrent resolution. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1242 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
discussed the present situation with 
the distinguished Senator from Flori- 
da (Mr. CHILES) and it is my under- 
standing that at around 1 p.m. the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn), the proponents of the 
amendment at the desk, temporarily 
set aside, will be here to discuss their 
amendment. 

Since there is nothing else that we 
are aware of that is pending, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask that 
it be charged equally to both sides, I 
so ask unanimous consent to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

MINORITY LEADER'S RESERVED TIME YIELDED 

BACK 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and there is no 
such thing as reserving the right to 
object to call for a quorum—I want to 
yield back the 10 minutes which were 
reserved to me under the standing 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time is yielded back. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CochRAN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Nunn- 
Jackson and Domenici amendments be 
temporarily set aside so that I can 
offer a perfecting amendment to the 
Hollings amendment to clarify some 
mathematical inconsistencies, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1245 

(Purpose: Technical amendment to make 
corrections in amendment No. 1240 as 
adopted by the Senate) 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Do- 
MENICI), for Mr. HOLLINGS, proposes amend- 
ment numbered 1245. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 4, line 8, delete the number and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$1,790,050,000,000". 

On page 4, line 9, delete the number and 
insert in lieu thereof “$1,981,850,000,000". 

On page 16, line 19, delete the number 
and insert in lieu thereof 828.400.000.000“. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, this 
is a technical amendment that I offer 
in behalf of Senator HolLINds. This 
technical amendment is to clear up 
some numerical errors in the Hollings 
amendment as adopted by the Senate 
on Friday. It has been cleared on both 
sides. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman is correct. Both 
sides have looked at this amendment. 
It is necessary to conform the amend- 
ment and to make further amend- 
ments, if adopted, would require us to 
have these corrections made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is the Nunn-Jackson 
amendment now pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Domenici substitute is now pending. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is the Nunn-Jackson 
amendment to the Domenici substi- 
tute—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is an 
amendment to the bill and was tempo- 
rarily laid aside. 


(No. 1245) was 
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Mr. JACKSON. Was it temporarily 
laid aside? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. So that the amend- 
ment, then, is pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It 
would take unanimous consent or 4 
call for regular order to make it pend- 
ing. 

Mr. JACKSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be made the pending 
business. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do 
not intend to object, in order to 
debate, which is what I understand 
the distinguished Senator wants to 
do—— 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The amendment to 
which he refers is at the desk. I do not 
think we have to set anything aside to 
debate it. 

If the Senator wants to set the Do- 
menici amendment aside temporarily, 
it is all right with me. But I do not 
think we have to. In terms of the Sen- 
ator debating, he can have time on his 
amendment, can he not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not 
unless it is pending. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Washington. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1242, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
send a substitute to the desk for the 
Nunn-Jackson amendment, which is 
purely technical. I think my good 
friend from New Mexico will agree 
with that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there any objection to the modifica- 
tion of the amendment? Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is so modified. 

The amendment (No. 1242), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 


On page 3, increase the figure on 
by $6,300,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on 
by $5,900,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on 
by $3,700,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on 
by $1,800,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 20 
by $4,700,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 21 
by $8,300,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 1 by 
$1,800,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 2 by 
$4,700,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 3 by 
$8,300,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 7 by 
$1,800,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 8 by 
$6,500,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 9 by 
$14,800,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 14 
by $1,800,000,000. 


line 13 
line 14 
line 15 
line 19 
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On page 4, increase the figure on line 15 
by $4,700,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 16 
by $8,300,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 5 by 
$6,200,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 6 by 
$1,700,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 11 
by $5,600,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 12 
by $4,400,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 17 
by $2,900,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 18 
by $7,500,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 11 
by $100,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 12 
by $100,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 17 
by $300,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 18 
by $300,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 23 
by $800,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 24 
by 800.000.000. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
various alternatives on national de- 
fense funding discussed in the context 
of this budget resolution debate re- 
flect an array of judgments about the 
appropriate sums to be devoted to our 
national security posture over the 
next 3 fiscal years. The judgments of- 
fered and the debates conducted have 
been serious and substantive. The cen- 
tral question—what we must spend to 
insure a strong and deterring national 
security posture in a tense and uncer- 
tain world—is a most serious and sub- 
stantive one. The amendment now 
before you reflects the considered ap- 
praisal of myself and my distinguished 
colleague from Georgia of how that 
question should be answered. The ulti- 
mate goal of the amendment is to 
channel national defense funding over 
the next 3 fiscal years toward levels 
which are needed, yet affordable, pre- 
dictable and sustainable. In the long 
term, achieving this goal will help 
maintain a sound and vital national 
defense establishment. 

Mr. President, this amendment 
would provide for real growth of 6.5 
percent in budget authority for the 
national defense function in fiscal 
year 1984; this growth would be over 
the baseline, $244.1 billion, used in the 
Budget Committee’s reported resolu- 
tion. Under the amendment, real 
growth in fiscal year 1985 would be 5.5 
percent; real growth in fiscal year 1986 
would be 5 percent. The amendment 
also assumes a 4 percent across-the- 
board military and civilian pay raise 
starting April 1, 1984—which is also as- 
sumed by the Domenici package intro- 
duced last week. Under the Nunn/ 
Jackson amendment, the pay and in- 
flation assumptions in the final 2 
years of the resolution period are con- 
sistent with those of the Dominici 
package. I ask unanimous consent that 
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a table comparing the amendment 
with the President’s request, the 
Budget Committee resolution and the 
Dominici alternative be included in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. JACKSON. I believe that attain- 
ing a level of national defense funding 
which supports and preserves a 
healthy defense posture and is afford- 
able, predictable and sustainable is an 
aim common to the proponents of all 
the various defense funding alterna- 
tives. The Nunn/Jackson amendment 
would bring national defense funding 
down to a 5 percent real growth level, 
but do so more gradually than either 
the Budget Committee resolution, 
which goes to 5 percent real growth in 
fiscal year 1984, or the Domenici alter- 
native, which goes from 7.5 percent 
real growth in fiscal year 1984 to 5 
percent real growth in fiscal year 1985. 
The President is seeking more than 10 
percent real growth in fiscal year 1984 
and a similar level in fiscal year 1985. 
But sudden downward adjustments in 
planned defense funding interfere 
with effective and efficient manage- 
ment of defense programs. To avoid 
this type of disruption our amendment 
would reduce real growth in fiscal year 
1984 from the estimated fiscal year 
1983 real-growth level of 7 to 6.5 per- 
cent, and provide a smoother glide 
path down to a 5 percent real growth 
level by fiscal year 1986. 

Under this more gradual transition, 
our defense funding adjustments 
would make less of a contribution to 
easing the Federal deficit during the 
resolution period than the Budget 
Committee’s proposal. In terms of out- 
lays, its effect would be about the 
same as the Domenici proposal. In my 
judgment, this less steep approach is 
necessary to allow defense planning to 
adjust efficiently to a lower but more 
sustainable level. Without the time to 
adjust, we could generate inefficien- 
cies which would further erode the 
purchasing power of the defense dol- 
lars we spend. 

Whatever adjustments to the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal year 1984 request ulti- 
mately are deemed appropriate, we 
must avoid those which force the read- 
iness accounts to bear a disproportion- 
ate share of the burden. This is a pit- 
fall to which we have fallen prey in 
the past; indeed, the readiness status 
of our forces finally is approaching 
what it ought to be. 

To avoid its slipping again, we must 
be sure that the ratio between reduc- 
tions in budget authority and reduc- 
tions in outlays from the President’s 
request, especially in fiscal year 1984, 
will permit continued balance between 
the readiness of U.S. forces and future 
investment. Too small a ratio, which 
appears, in at least fiscal year 1984, to 
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be a characteristic of both the Domen- 
ici proposal—1.6 to 1—and the House 
Resolution—1.6 to 1—will inevitably 
focus reductions on the fast-spending 
pay and readiness accounts. It is 
almost impossible to achieve targeted 
outlay reductions by paring the pre- 
scribed level of budget authority in 
the slower spending accounts; for ex- 
amples, procurement. The Nunn/Jack- 
son amendment would avoid this pit- 
fall by consciously setting a ratio, 3.0 
to 1, between reductions in budget au- 
thority and reductions in outlays for 
fiscal year 1984. Similarly, for fiscal 
year 1985 and fiscal year 1986, the 
Nunn/Jackson ratios have been set 
consciously to avoid incentives on the 
part of defense planners to rob readi- 
ness in order to pay for new weapons. 

Mr. President, effective management 
of national defense, and indeed the 
overall Federal budget, over the next 3 
years and beyond, demands that ad- 
justments in defense funding now be 
forward looking; we cannot be myopic, 
but must structure modifications to 
the President’s proposals now which 
will void restricting budget adjustment 
flexibility in future years. A low 
budget-authority-to-outlay ratio like 
the Domenici proposal—which forces 
modifications to the quick spend-out 
accounts in fiscal year 1984—will mean 
two things in terms of spending ad- 
justments in the out years. 

First, with few budget authority ad- 
justments in slower spending accounts; 
for example, procurement in fiscal 
year 1984, most of the impact of fiscal 
year 1984 adjustments will occur im- 
mediately. By contrast, a more bal- 
anced approach to budget authority 
reductions would permit adjustments 
made in slower spending accounts now 
to bear fruit as savings in later years. 

Second, with few budget authority 
adjustments in slower spending ac- 
counts; for example procurement, de- 
cisions on investment programs 
become locked in. Thus, when spend- 
ing reductions are sought in future 
years, we increasingly will be required 
to slash readiness accounts or forgo 
truly needed investments to pay for 
decisions we made in prior years. 

The amendment offered by myself 
and my distinguished colleague from 
Georgia seeks to avoid these evils by 
maintaining a sensible ratio between 
reductions in budget authority and 
outlays as defense funding is chan- 
neled toward at a lower real growth 
rate over the next 3 fiscal years. 

Mr. President, this amendment 
would reduce the President's request 
by some $66 billion in budge authority 
and some $36 billion in outlays over 
the 3-year period of the budget resolu- 
tion. This is roughly the same reduc- 
tion in outlays as the Domenici pro- 
posal, but is between $7 billion more of 
a reduction in budget authority. The 
latter difference reflects the higher 
ratios I described earlier. 
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In the final analysis, the amendment 
is intended to move national defense 
funding toward a sustainable growth 
level in a realistic period of time, 
avoiding undesirable disruptions of 
the more sudden reductions embodied 
in the Budget Committee resolution 
and the Domenici proposal. But let me 
observe that I have said toward a sus- 
tainable growth level. It may very well 
be that something less than 5 percent 
real growth in budget authority—per- 
haps our NATO target of 3 percent 
real growth—should be the ultimate 
goal of this process. The President's 
request itself would drop down to real 
growth levels of less than 4 percent in 
fiscal year 1987 and fiscal year 1988. 
By that time, national defense funding 
will have started to digest the large in- 
fusion of dollars needed to make up 
for a period of relative inattentiveness. 
The base on which any future real 
growth would be built will be very sub- 
stantial. 

Whatever the decision in the year’s 
beyond those covered by this resolu- 
tion, the stream of funding should 
allow for all major programs that the 
country needs to maintain a modern, 
ready, and sustainable force. That task 
may be achievable with a further grad- 
ual decline in budget authority real 
growth to 4 percent in fiscal year 1987 
and 3 percent in fiscal year 1988. Deci- 
sions this far into the future need not 
be made in the context of this resolu- 
tion. But I raise these points as food 
for thought as we begin to look 
beyond the next 3 years. 

Mr. President, the amendment of- 
fered by myself and my distinguished 
colleague from Georgia attempts to ac- 
commodate the recognized need for 
levels of national defense funding 
which are more predictable and sus- 
tainable. The amendment is not a pan- 
acea for all the questions which have 
been raised in this debate. However, in 
my judgment it is the preferred, more 
balanced course of action, and I 
strongly urge my colleagues to support 
it when it comes to a vote tomorrow. 

I thank the Chair. 


EXHIBIT NO. 1—FUNCTION 050: NATIONAL DEFENSE 
{In billions of dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal 
1984 198; 
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EXHIBIT NO. 1.—FUNCTION 050: NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
Continued 


{In billions of dollars) 


Fiscal year 
1984 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal 
1985 * 


1986 


Nunn/ Jackson 
Proposal: 
BA.. 
80. si 
Difference from 
President's req 
80 


ges A ieni in 


t 
authority 
(percent) 23 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, the Jack- 
son-Nunn amendment to the defense 
spending levels contained in the 
Budget Committee resolution, which 
Senator Jackson has just spoken to, is 
designed to: 

First, provide for defense spending 
levels that are predictable, affordable, 
and sustainable over the long term; 

Second, provide for a balance be- 
tween budget authority and outlays to 
protect the emphasis on the readiness 
of our current forces. 

This amendment moves us toward 
these two key goals in the following 
fashion: 

First, by incorporating a modest real 
growth pattern over the 3-year budget 
resolution period starting in fiscal year 
1984 with approximately 6'%-percent 
real growth, followed by approximate- 
ly 5%-percent real growth in 1985 
fiscal year, and 5 percent in fiscal year 
1986. 

Second, by insuring that the crucial 
readiness accounts will be protected by 
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maintaining a ratio between budget 
authority and outlay reductions—of 
approximately 3% to 1—which is 
higher than either the Budget Com- 
mittee mark or the Domenici substi- 
tute. 

Mr. President, before going into a 
more detailed explanation, I shall out- 
line some of the broad rationale. In 
my judgment, it is important to take 
more than just a 1- or 2-year view of 
defense spending. The cyclical ups and 
downs in defense spending in the last 
10 to 12 years have, in large part, pre- 
vented an effective planning and budg- 
eting process which is essential to in- 
suring that defense spending results in 
real growth in military capability. We 
need to instill some stability in the de- 
fense spending pattern so that there is 
some predictability over the long term 
as to what levels or resources the De- 
fense Department can reasonably 
expect to be available. Obviously these 
levels must be such that they provide 
for the needed improvements in our 
defense capability. From strictly a nu- 
merical standpoint, based on the 
changes in the last 10 years and our 
own legitimate security needs, the 
levels of defense spending suggested 
by the Reagan administration are 
probably justified for the most part. 

However, it is clear that these heavi- 
ly front-loaded budgets do not permit 
efficient spending or at least do not 
encourage efficient and effective 
spending and are not sustainable over 
the timeframe given the administra- 
tion’s planned budget deficit levels, 
considering the overall budget. Im- 
proving our military capability can 
best be accomplished with more mod- 
erate real growth patterns than the 
enactment of large increases for 1 or 2 
years followed by successive reduc- 
tions which fluctuate from year to 
year. In both the first instance and 
the second instance there is little ana- 
lytical basis for the Pentagon to devel- 
op budget priorities and to provide the 
necessary link between our military 
strategy and our budget resources. 

For this reason, Senator JACKSON 
and I are offering an amendment 
which provides a moderate real 
growth for the 3-year period addressed 
by the budget resolution, approxi- 
mately 6% percent in fiscal year 1984, 
approximately 5% percent in fiscal 
year 1985, and 5 percent approximate- 
ly in fiscal year 1986. 

Compared to the Domenici plan, 
which I understand we will vote on to- 
morrow or Wednesday, our amend- 
ment provides for a better transition 
from the current real-growth expendi- 
tures of over 10 percent down to the 5- 
percent real-growth levels established 
in both the Budget Committee and 
Dominici plan for fiscal year 1985 and 
fiscal year 1986. 

Compared to the Domenici plan, our 
amendment provides for greater 
budget authority reductions in fiscal 
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year 1984, that is in this year we will 
reduce budget authority more than 
Senator Doxuxici would, but we also 
insure that readiness is protected by 
providing for more outlay spending in 
this fiscal year. Over the 3 years, our 
amendment establishes a ratio of re- 
ductions between budget authority 
and outlays so that readiness is pre- 
served in the outyears and so that we 
do not build up a sizable amount of 
prior-year obligations due to a heavy 
emphasis on budget authority in pro- 
curement accounts. 

Mr. President, I guess one way to 
summarize this is the Jackson-Nunn 
amendment would provide less of a 
credit-card approach. We will recog- 
nize reality in terms of outlays, what 
actually has to be spent in cash this 
year, this fiscal year, but we are giving 
less of a credit card for future years 
thereby insuring that we will have the 
defense budget under control and 
thereby also assuring that the Defense 
Department will be able to plan 
rationally for critical programs. 

We do want to permit moderniza- 
tion. We also want to avoid getting 
down the road in 2 or 3 years and 
having Congress and the administra- 
tion then have to severely cut the out- 
lays because of previous charges on 
budget authority which we will be 
doing this year and next. 

Mr. President, Senator JACKSON and 
I will have a modification of our 
amendment and we will be introducing 
that modification in the next few min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that modification is in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
author of the amendment has the 
right to modify his amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. We will be sending a 
modification to the desk in the next 
few minutes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the quorum call be charged 
equally, and I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield 
such time off the bill to the Senator 
from New York as he may need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 
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DOMENICI-BAKER AMENDMENT NO. 1243 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank my good 
friend, the distinguished ranking 
member. 

Mr. President, over the weekend it 
has been possible to make some calcu- 
lations about the impact which the 
Domenici-Baker substitute proposal 
would have on the credit markets of 
the Nation. 

I am one of those Senators who is 
blessed with a staff of first-rate econo- 
metricians, and we have come up with 
a set of calculations that truly ought 
to alarm this body. 

I can state in sum—and I see the 
Senator from Florida might want to 
know this, hear it directly—under the 
proposed substitute measure of the 
chairman (Mr. DomeENIcr), in 1983, 65 
percent of all the investment capital in 
the Nation’s capital markets will be 
absorbed by the Federal Govern- 
ment—65 percent of all available in- 
vestment. In 1984, 57 percent of all 
available capital, in 1985, 51 percent of 
all available capital. There has never 
in the history of the United States 
been a sustained period in which any- 
thing approaching these levels of cap- 
ital displacement and crowding out 
have taken place. 

The Federal participation rate in do- 
mestic credit markets over the last 
quarter century has averaged 20 per- 
cent. In 1981, it reached 25 percent. 
Now it is moving toward 38 percent 
and the resolution before us would 
have it move to 65 percent. 

Mr. President, this is economic mad- 
ness. Can you imagine the bellowing 
we would be hearing from the other 
side of the aisle if a Democratic ad- 
ministration proposed to have the 
Federal budget and the Federal Gov- 
ernment take up 65 percent of the 
available credit in the United States 
and do so without even suggesting 
there was something out of order? I do 
not think in the Soviet Union the Po- 
litburo gets hold of 65 percent of the 
available investment capital in the 
country. It would be a state economy 
indeed to do more than that. 

As we go from 65 percent, then to 57 
percent, then to 51 percent, of total 
credit raised, where will we find the 
money, the capital for the 
reindustrialization of the United 
States of which we hear so much? How 
will the interest rates come down to 
make such capital available for the 
private sector? 

What has happened? What has hap- 
pened, Mr. President, is that there has 
been a total failure of policy. Not since 
the days of Smoot-Hawley has elemen- 
tal precaution with respect to the role 
of government in the economy been so 
completely abandoned. And you have 
the ruins of that policy in these statis- 
tics. 

I repeat that for the last quarter of 
a century the Federal Government 
has used some 20 percent of the avail- 
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able investment capital in a given 
year. This began to rise, in 1981, to 25 
percent. In fiscal 1982, it jumped dra- 
matically to 38 percent. It is now up 
toward 50 percent, and the budget 
before us calls for a series of fiscal 
years in which the Federal Govern- 
ment will take up, first, 65 percent of 
available credit, next 57 percent of 
available credit, and next 51 percent of 
available credit. There has never been 
such an event in American economic 
history. 

And I say, Mr. President, that this 
data is new. It has been developed by 
us over the weekend. It is based upon 
the CBO calculations in every respect. 
And, I offer it not just for the difficul- 
ty or the disaster—and I hope I do not 
use such words casually—that this res- 
olution prepares us for, but to contrast 
it with the resolution that the Budget 
Committee passed. 

The Senate budget resolution, I 
grant, begins at a high level, but that 
level goes down very steadily and the 
downward curve is pronounced and 
real and available to the financial ana- 
lysts whose concern these matters are. 
There is no such equivalent in the Do- 
menici-Baker resolution. The econom- 
ic quackery of the past 2 years has 
brought us to the point where the 
Federal Government is now going to 
have to borrow, beginning next year, 
two-thirds of the available new capital 
for investment in this country. 

How are you going to run an eco- 
momy in which the Federal Govern- 
ment, just to pay its debts, takes up 
two-thirds, 65 percent of available cap- 
ital? There is silence on the opposite 
side of the aisle. I should hope there 
might be some reflection as well as 
embarrassment connected with that si- 
lence. 

Mr. President, I rise only that I 
might call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a series of troubling calcula- 
tions with respect to the substitute 
resolution offered by the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Do- 
MENICI) that, in turn, give force to an 
equally troubling set of conclusions. 

Having studied the particulars of the 
Baker-Domenici substitute to the 
Senate Budget Committee’s resolu- 
tion, I feel bound to report that the 
substitute, if enacted by Congress, 
would result in an unprecedented 
period of sustained Government intru- 
sion into the Nation’s financial mar- 
kets. More precisely, the substitute 
resolution proposed by the majority 
would perpetuate, for as long as we 
can now determine, a situation in 
which over half of all the available in- 
vestment capital in the Nation’s finan- 
cial markets is absorbed by the Feder- 
al Government. 

As a percentage of the total funds 
raised in domestic credit markets, Fed- 
eral participation—which is to say bor- 
rowing for the Federal deficit, federal- 
ly guaranteed loans and other Federal 
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borrowing not included in the budget 
deficit—will remain at staggering 
levels under the Baker-Domenici sub- 
stitute. The percentages under the 
substitute are these: 

Fiscal year 1983, 65 percent; fiscal 
year 1984, 57 percent, and fiscal year 
1985, 51 percent. 

By way of contrast, I would note 
that over the past quarter century the 
Federal participation rate in domestic 
credit markets averaged 20 percent. In 
fiscal year 1981 it reached 25 percent— 
a fourth of all credit was absorbed by 
the Federal Government. The follow- 
ing year, fiscal year 1982—the first re- 
flecting the full scope of the adminis- 
tration's economic program—Federal 
participation in the credit markets 
jumped dramatically to 38 percent, the 
highest rate in a quarter century and 
probably the highest rate in our Na- 
tion’s history, though the statistical 
series in question, produced by the 
Federal Reserve Board, extends back 
only as far as 1955. 

Now these rates will rise to even 
higher levels, and will be sustained 
over time in a manner that has no 
equivalent in our history. 

It is not difficult to imagine the con- 
sequences. The administration says 
that we have entered a period of re- 
covery. They do not generally report 
what it is that we are recovering from, 
as it is the worst recession of the post- 
war era; a recession evolving entirely 
from a mistaken set of economic theo- 
ries adopted by the administration as 
it came to office in 1981. The adminis- 
tration’s notion that huge tax cuts 
could generate revenue to finance a 
massive defense buildup was one of 
the worst economic assumptions in the 
history of our Nation. The administra- 
tion’s fiscal program, coupled with the 
tightest monetary policy and highest 
real interest rates in our history, pro- 
duced the recession. And the recovery 
the administration now proclaims is 
the slowest, most tepid recovery from 
any recession of the postwar era. 

If the Baker-Domenici substitute is 
put in place, the prospect of a sus- 
tained recovery—however sluggish— 
will shrink. Private capital demand 
has been so depressed by the reces- 
sion, that the escalating demands of 
Federal borrowing have not been 
much noticed. But if we are entering a 
recovery, as the administration says, 
what will happen to those seeking 
loans for corporate expansion, homes 
and automobiles as they compete with 
a government that will lay claim to 
over half of all available credit? They 
will surely be crowded out of the 
market. Interest rates will climb once 
more: Unprecedented Federal borrow- 
ing will mean unprecedented competi- 
tion for the scarce remaining credit 
available to consumers and businesses. 

We should be clear: The Baker-Do- 
menici substitute is a formula for dis- 
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aster as certain as the Laffer Curve. In 
the latter, “increased revenues from 
decreased taxes would be used to re- 
build our defense capabilities,” as the 
President put it when campaigning for 
office in 1980. The Baker-Domenici 
substitute promises only that de- 
creased deficits from make-shift taxes 
will be used to restore confidence in 
the financial markets.” It will not 
happen. Just as the financial markets 
reacted with uncertainty to the large 
revenue losses projected in the Presi- 
dent’s 1981 tax cut, they will react 
with uncertainty to the prospect of 
“contingency taxes“ suggested by the 
“sense of Congress” language in the 
Baker-Domenici substitute. 

The deficit projections under the 
Baker-Domenici substitute are as- 
tounding. They would double the cur- 
rent national debt in but 5 years, 
adding another $1 trillion to the defi- 
cit. To offset these deficits, the Baker- 
Domenici substitute proposes a vague 
“sense of Congress“ resolution in sup- 
port of future deficit-reducing actions 
that are unspecified, though we are to 
understand that a series of “contin- 
gency taxes” will be put into place. 

These “contingency taxes” are a 
double threat to the Nation’s capital 
markets. They impose a high degree of 
uncertainty into the financial calcula- 
tions of any enterprise. Neither corpo- 
rations nor individuals will be able to 
engage in tax planning or long-range 
investment strategies. 

Persons will respond to these contin- 
gency taxes, especially if they are de- 
signed to be temporary, by drawing 
down savings rather than reducing 
consumption. The pool of capital 
available for all financing, Federal and 
private, will therefore shrink by about 
the same amount as the temporary 
tax shrinks the deficit. We can say 
this will be the case because it hap- 
pened once before, when Congress im- 
posed a temporary surcharge on 
income taxes in 1968. 

The combination of uncertainty over 
future taxes, large (almost unimagina- 
ble) deficits, and uncertainty about 
monetary policy will leave economic 
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policy in disarray if the Baker-Domen- 
ici substitute is adopted. It will spell 
the end of recovery as interest rates 
climb, deficits grow, and the Federal 
Government absorbs half the credit 
that might otherwise go to mortgages, 
loans and capital formation. 

The essence of this substitute is 
both profound and dispiriting: it says 
that despite record deficits, despite 
the prospect of unprecedented Gov- 
ernment intrusion into the financial 
markets, and despite the recent fail- 
ures of economic policymaking, we will 
take no remedial action because we 
cannot predict the future. That is, of 
all events, an admission of failure at 
the task of governing. The Republican 
majority in the Senate, in concert with 
a Republican administration, is hereby 
confessing that it cannot manage eco- 
nomic policy. It cannot produce a real- 
istic budget. It cannot govern. 

And I hope it is not unbecoming to 
suggest that there have been and still 
are, alternatives. Last March, I noted 
that this Nation’s economic policy will 
not be rational nor sensible until we 
recognize that there must be better co- 
ordination between fiscal and mone- 
tary policies. And we did indeed in- 
clude the first statement by Congress 
ever on monetary policy in the budget 
resolution approved last year. 

Again this year, I proposed with the 
senior Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
HART) on March 2, that Congress 
adopt language in this year’s budget 
resolution that would achieve a more 
proper mix of fiscal and monetary 
policies by targeting a national eco- 
nomic program on economic growth. 

And, in closing, I should note that 
the Senate Budget Committee’s reso- 
lution—unlike the Baker-Domenici 
substitute—reflects a path of declining 
deficits and declining Federal partici- 
pation in credit transactions. Under 
the committee resolution, Federal par- 
ticipation in the credit markets will 
decline to 32 percent by fiscal year 
1988—that is, below its level of 1982. 
In fiscal year 1985, the last year cov- 
ered by the Baker-Domenici substi- 
tute, Federal participation under the 
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committee resolution would be 16 per- 
cent below the level suggested by the 
substitute. 

In short, the only “recovery resolu- 
tion” pending before the Senate is the 
Senate Budget Committee's version. It 
is far less than perfect. But it is the 
only option available to the Senate if 
the Nation is to have a recovery from 
the worst recession of our time. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that materials relating to the 
presentation I have just made be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection the materi- 
al was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN THE NATION'S FINANCIAL 
MARKETS 


[Doltars in billions} 


1983 1984 1985 


Estimates of the effect of the Baker/ 
Domenic: substitute: 
Total funds raised in US credit 
markets 
Federal borrowing from public (on- 
budget deficit) 


Off-budget borrowing 
Federally guaranteed borrowing 
Federal participation rate (percent) 


[Dollars in billions) 


1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 


Estimates of the effect of the 
Senate Budget Committee reso- 
luton 

Total funds raised in US. 
credit markets $471 $515 $558 $600 
Federal born trom 
public (on-budget) $204 $163 $147 $133 $135 
Off-budget borowin, $28 $31 829 fa 828 
Federally guaranteed borrow- 
w w 851 $52 


65 5 


$431 


ing 
Federal participation rate 
t 


(percent) 
Estimates of the effect of the CBO 
baseline 
Total funds raised in US 
credit markets 
Federal 


(on: 
ott-budget deft 
Federally guaranteed borrow: 


from 
t 


borrowing 


ng 
Federal participation rate 
(percent) 


TABLE 1—BORROWING UNDER FEDERAL AUSPICES: ABSORPTION OF DOMESTIC CREDIT MARKET FUNDS 


Total funds raised in domestic credit markets ' 


Federal absorption rates (percent) 
Federal absorption rates without Government-sponsored ‘enterprises (percent) 2 


3 Funds raised by non-financial sectors, excluding equities 


rea Coal Spee. Thee but federally chartered corporations. U oo National 
These organizations are generally included in analyses of al Government 


2 Government sponsored 
Loan Bank System and the Farm Credit S 


[Fiscal years; in billions of dollars) 


5-year averages — 


1955-59 1960-64 1965-69 


$80.6 


„„ adjusted during 1965-69 for consistency with budget concept: 


From: 1984 Budget, “Additional Details” volume, p. 122 Office of Management and Budget. 


S Execute Office of the President 


1970-74 


1975-79 


$148.7 


ge Association (FNMA), the Student Li 
in the nation’s credit markets, 
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How THE ESTIMATES WERE DERIVED FOR CAL- 
CULATING TOTAL CREDIT RAISED IN DoMEs- 
TIC CREDIT MARKETS 


The Federal Reserve Board maintains a 
data base for analyzing financial market ac- 
tivity called the Flow of Funds, We took 
their figure for total credit raised on a fiscal 
year basis for 1982 ($408.7 billion) and used 
CBO economic assumptions to derive esti- 
mates for fiscal years 1983-1988. The calcu- 
lations are as follows: 


[Dollars in billions) 


c80 
assumption 
for percent 
change for 
nominal GNP 


Prior year Current year 
credit raised credit rarsed 


All information on off-budget borrowing 
(borrowing not included in the budget defi- 
cit by the Federal Government) and borrow- 
ing for Federally guaranteed loans from the 
“Report of the Committee on the budget of 
the United States for the First Concurrent 
Resolution on the Budget, FY 1984", pages 
141 and 142. 

Estimates for borrowing for guaranteed 
loans assume that only one-half of the total 
commitments for guaranteed loans are used 
in each fiscal year. Therefore, we have re- 
duced the guaranteed loan estimates con- 
tained in the Committee Report on pages 
141 by half. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DURENBERGER). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

(During the quorum call Mr. PRES- 
SLER assumed the chair.) 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield 
time off the bill to the distinguished 
Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
able to proceed as if in morning busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(Mr. MATSUNAGA’s remarks are print- 
ed earlier in today’s Recorp under rou- 
tine morning business.) 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
withhold that? 

Mr. GORTON. I withhold. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. NUNN). 
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AMENDMENT NO, 1242, AS MODIFIED FURTHER 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, Senator 
JACKSON and myself introduced an 
amendment a couple of hours ago re- 
lating to defense. We would like to 
send a further modification to the 
desk. 

Mr. President, I do send a further 
modification to the desk in behalf of 
Senator Jackson and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is modi- 
fied further. 

The amendment, as modified fur- 
ther, is as follows: 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 13 
by $4,900,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 14 
by $2,900,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 15 
by $200,000,000., 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 19 
by $1,000,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 20 
by $2,000,000,000. 

On page 3, increase the figure on line 21 
by $2,500,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 1 by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 2 by 
$2,200,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 3 by 
$2,900,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 7 by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 8 by 
$3,200,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 9 by 
$6,100,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 14 
by $1,000,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 15 
by $2,200,000,000. 

On page 4, increase the figure on line 16 
by $2,900,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 5 by 
$4,900,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 6 by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 11 
by $2,900,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 12 
by $2,000,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 17 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 6, increase the figure on line 18 
by $2,500,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 17 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 18 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 23 
by $400,000,000. 

On page 25, increase the figure on line 24 
by $400,000,000. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, this modi- 
fication will provide in the Jackson- 
Nunn amendment a real growth in 
budget authority for fiscal year 1984 
of 6.5 percent, a real growth in budget 
authority in fiscal year 1985 of 5.5 per- 
cent, and a real growth in fiscal year 
1986 of 5 percent. 

This will add to the current pending 
resolution that came out of the 
Budget Committee, but will be some- 
what less than the Domenici substi- 
tute. The key here, Mr. President, is 
not the numbers as much as it is the 
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relationship between budget authority 
and outlays. 

It would be our strong view that the 
Domenici proposal that we will be 
voting on later in the week has an in- 
ordinately unrealistic relationship be- 
tween budget authority and outlays. I 
believe the ratio is approximately 1.6 
percent in terms of reduction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has expired. 

Mr. NUNN. I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. The Jackson-Nunn 
amendment would provide for ap- 
proximately a 3-percent ratio between 
reductions when measuring the reduc- 
tions in budget authority and the re- 
ductions in outlays. The Domenici sub- 
stitute will have about a 1.6 relation- 
ship between budget authority and 
outlays. 

To try to put a very complicated and 
complex matter in its simplest terms, 
what it means is that we are cutting 
down on the credit card represented 
by budget authority; we are keeping 
the cash outlays approximately the 
same as in the Domenici proposal, but 
what this will do is to require us to 
take some realistic steps now in terms 
of reducing budget authority so that 
in the outlays, that is, next year, the 
year after and the year after, we will 
have the defense budget under control 
in the sense that we will be able to 
make those outlays as projected in 
both ours and in the Domenici resolu- 
tion rather than dream. 

If you keep sending out charges on 
the credit card, when it comes time to 
pay them in terms of outlays in the 
outyear, then you have to pay the bill. 
So the driving force in defense spend- 
ing is budget authority. To pretend 
that you can continue to have very 
large budget authority in proportion 
to outlays is simply to ignore the reali- 
ty of the defense procurement process. 
So we are trying, by this amendment 
and its modification, to create the 
proper relationship between budget 
authority and outlays to raise the 
numbers of both compared to the 
Budget Committee resolution, but to 
be somewhat less in budget authority 
than the Domenici substitute. 

We hope our colleagues will study 
this closely so when we vote on it to- 
morrow, we will all be better acquaint- 
ed and have an opportunity to better 
understand the defense budget au- 
thority and outlay categories. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the Nunn- 
Jackson amendment, which was previ- 
ously introduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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THE REPUBLICAN SUBSTITUTE BUDGET 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
am almost as shocked by the results 
embraced in this package as I was by 
the deficits for 1983 and beyond im- 
plicitly accepted in the administra- 
tion’s fiscal year 1984 budget proposals 
which were submitted in February. 

To put this proposal in perspective, 
consider this: Three years ago, in Feb- 
ruary 1980, President Carter’s fiscal 
year 1981 budget projected a $15.8 bil- 
lion deficit. That deficit was received 
with such alarm that the Carter ad- 
ministration, only 2 months later, was 
forced to revamp its proposal and 
submit a new budget trimming spend- 
ing in both fiscal year 1980 and fiscal 
year 1981. Congress acted responsibly 
to the then-shocking projection of a 
$16 billion deficit, instead of a balance, 
by increasing the level of spending re- 
ductions recommended by President 
Carter and adopting for the first time 
reconciliation instructions to reduce 
spending by $6 billion as part of the 
first concurrent resolution for fiscal 
year 1981 in May 1980. Although it 
took far more time than many of us 
wished, Congress continued to work to 
reduce burgeoning spending estimates. 
That July, Congress approved over $3 
billion in rescissions from fiscal year 
1980 appropriations bills and, in De- 
cember, passed the omnibus reconcilia- 
tion bill, with over $8 billion in further 
deficit reductions. 

Even these bold and unprecedented 
steps to control deficits proved insuffi- 
cient in the face of unexpected, sharp 
oil price hikes by OPEC in June and 
raging inflation. Recognizing this, in 
early 1981, President Reagan and Con- 
gress faced the rising fiscal year 1981 
deficit problem squarely, approving in 
June over a half billion dollars in 
fiscal year 1981 rescissions and, a 
month later, adopted through the om- 
nibus reconciliation bill cuts in the 
fiscal year 1982 budget totaling over 
$35 billion. 

Now, in the face of a deficit greater 
than $200 billion in fiscal year 1983, 
almost 3% times greater than the 
huge $57 billion deficit we faced in 
fiscal year 1981, we are being asked to 
postpone major deficit-reducing ac- 
tions until next year or the year there- 
after. Imagine postponing action in 
the face of these changes: 

By fiscal years; in billions of dollars! 
i re 1981 deficit projection: 


1984 

1985 

1986 .. KI 
May 1983 CBO deficit: Projec- 

tion of Republican substi- 


face of these changes: Instead of a $22 
billion deficit in 1983, as projected by 
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the President in his 1981 deficit pro- 
jection—instead of that $22 billion def- 
icit, we have $204 billion in deficits, ac- 
cording to the CBO reestimation of 
the Republican substitute. 

Instead of a $0.5 billion surplus in 
fiscal year 1984, the substitute pro- 
jects a $192 billion deficit. 

Similarly, in 1985, the Reagan pro- 
jection was $6.9 billion in surplus; in- 
stead, they now project a $186 billion 
deficit. Instead of a $29.9 billion sur- 
plus in fiscal year 1986, CBO projects 
a deficit of $196 billion in 1986. 

Imagine being asked to postpone 
major additional actions on entitle- 
ments and revenues while adding $17 
billion in fiscal year 1984 and fiscal 
year 1985 alone for defense. Such a 
proposal, at best, would have been 
laughable 3 years ago. 

In testimony before the Senate 
Budget Committee earlier this year, 
witness after witness from every part 
of the political spectrum emphasized 
the necessity of decisive actions this 
year to reduce future deficits. On Feb- 
ruary 24, FRB Chairman Paul Volcker 
warned. The most obvious obstacle to 
sustained recovery is the prospect of 
huge Federal deficits even as the econ- 
omy expands.” Surely, deficits in the 
$180 to $220 billion range still meet 
the definition of huge.“ 

As Volcker further noted: 

There may be a danger that numbers in 
the $200 billion plus range have been cited 
so frequently as make them seem almost 
comfortable and familiar. No matter how 
readily $200 billion slips off the tongue, the 
hard fact remains that deficits of this mag- 
nitude would preempt an unprecedented 
share of our net savings, keep real“ inter- 
est rates high, and divert funds from the in- 
vestment and the housing we need and 
want. 

Not only are deficits of this size, 
which hover at 5 percent of GNP for 
the foreseeable future, moving us, as 
the Bipartisan Budget Group of 
former Cabinet Secretaries puts it, 
into risky and dangerous “uncharted 
fiscal territory.“ but such huge deficits 
left unfettered are also putting the 
prospects for a sustained recovery this 
year in jeopardy. Even the President’s 
own Council of Economic Advisers in 
their annual report released on Febru- 
ary 2, 1983, warned that: 

The prospect of large budget deficits in 
the second half of this decade may also 
have an adverse effect on the prospects for 
recovery in 1983. Clear evidence of the will- 
ingness of the administration and the Con- 
gress to reduce Federal budget deficits sub- 
stantially in the second half of the 1980's 
can play an important part in insuring a 
healthy and balanced economic recovery in 
the more immediate future. 

That is, aside from the “crowding 
out” risk these deficits pose for private 
investment in the future when the re- 
covery is well underway, deficits of the 
size now contemplated pose a more im- 
mediate threat: Sending interest rates 
soaring. 
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Dr. Jack Carlson, chief economist 
for the National Association of Real- 
tors, noted: 

The strong increase in residential invest- 
ment and automobile sales have combined 
with falling world oil prices to improve the 
prospect of noninflationary economic recov- 
ery. However, enormous Federal budget 
deficits for the foreseeable future will keep 
real interest rates high by historical stand- 
ards and dampen recovery to only about 
two-thirds the average recovery of the last 
30 years. 

CBO Director Alice Rivlin, in testi- 
mony before the Budget Committee 
on February 15, also warned us that: 

Substantial reductions in the deficit over 
the entire projection period 1984-88 are 
needed if a balanced recovery is to be sus- 
tained and the low-investment scenario 
avoided. This points to the need for a mul- 
tiyear plan that is devised and legislated 
this year. Prompt action must be taken both 
to insure an orderly reduction in out-year 
deficits and to reduce the uncertainty about 
future fiscal policy. 

In my view, the sense of the Con- 
gress language contained in section 3 
of the Republican substitute which 
proposes vague, unspecified savings in 
fiscal years 1986-88 if deficits stay 
above 2.5 percent of GNP, will have no 
more credibility with the financial 
markets than did the “magic asterisk” 
savings proposed in 1981 for the fiscal 
year 1984 budgets. 

We all remember the magic asterisks 
added to these budgets with unspeci- 
fied savings, none of which ever mate- 
rialized and none of which ever had 
any credibility. 

In fact, it was in part because of the 
unspecified, vague nature of the defi- 
cit reductions in the outyears that the 
Senate Budget Committee on April 6, 
1981, scuttled the first version of the 
fiscal year 1982 budget resolution by a 
bipartisan 8 to 12 vote. Only after a 
savings package was specified to put us 
back on the path to a balanced budget 
was the vote reversed, 3 weeks later, 
and the fiscal year 1982 resolution re- 
ported to the floor. 

Unfortunately, however, that pack- 
age consisted primarily of manage- 
ment savings, savings to eliminate 
waste, fraud, and abuse and other sav- 
ings which never materialized. The 
tough decisions about additional defi- 
cit reductions were postponed then. 
And as a result, that fragile $22 billion 
fiscal year 1983 deficit and the bal- 
anced budget for fiscal year 1984 have 
instead blossomed into the current 
$200 billion deficits. Postponing again 
the addition of a specific and concrete 
plan for the 1984-88 period will only 
exacerbate our current crisis. In my 
view, there is no reason for anyone in 
the financial markets to find any real 
hope that action will be taken next 
year, an election year, or the year 
thereafter to bring deficits substan- 
tially down below $200 billion. 

I can only conclude that this substi- 
tute will set the stage for rapid in- 
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creases in real interest rates now, 
which will slow the growth momentum 
we are counting on and set the stage 
for a monumental crowding out of pri- 
vate investment next year, or for an- 
other clash between fiscal and mone- 
tary policy with further fears of mone- 
tizing the debt which could set off a 
new round of double digit inflation. 
The Bipartisan Budget Group issued 
warnings earlier this year about the 
dangerous effect long-term deficit pro- 
jections, such as those contained in 
this substitute, could have for our 
economy. That group concludes, as I 
do, that unprecedented levels of real 
long-term interest rates “are clearly 
related not simply to the collision be- 
tween tight money policy and loose 
fiscal policy but to the market’s uncer- 
tainty and concern about the Govern- 
ment’s long-term budget policy.” This 
substitute gives us the worst of both 
worlds and will only set the stage for 
further deterioration in the living 
standards of all Americans. 

The micro aspects of the proposal 
also give me grave cause for concern. 
As compared to the committee report- 
ed resolution, interest costs alone 
under this substitute would increase 
$42 billion over 5 year, or by over $460 
for each taxpayer in this country be- 
tween now and 1988. In fiscal year 
1984 and fiscal year 1985, over $17 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $6 billion 
in outlays would be added to the com- 
mittee recommendations just for de- 
fense. The 5 year total addition would 
amount to over $58 billion in budget 
authority and over $47 billion in out- 
lays. And that is if, and only if, the 7% 
percent real growth in fiscal year 1984 
for defense is limited to 5 percent real 
growth in future years. Altogether, 
this substitute would add over $300 
billion to the 5 year, $700 billion defi- 
cit approved by the committee, bring- 
ing the 1983-88 addition to the debt to 
over $1 trillion. If adopted unchanged, 
this substitute would by 1988 more 
than double the level of the public 
debt we balked at in 1981, from $1 tril- 
lion to well over $2% trillion. This 
would more than double the burden of 
debt for each family of four in the 
United States to almost $44,000, a 
legacy which will only erode the 
future standard of living for our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren. 

Last week, I with some of my col- 
leagues, Senator Nunn, Senator Exon, 
Senator Boren, and others, offered a 
substitute budget to reduce the defi- 
cits contained in the committee-re- 
ported resolution by over $125 billion 
and from the baseline by over $550 bil- 
lion by fiscal year 1988. Savings in in- 
terest payments alone under this plan, 
because of lower deficits, were project- 
ed at over $50 billion from the base- 
line. This, I firmly believe, is the 
proper direction. The direction pro- 
posed in this substitute is just the op- 
posite: Adding $306 billion more in 
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deficits by 1988 than did the commit- 
tee. 

Under this substitute, deficits would 
be reduced from 6.4 percent of GNP in 
1983 only slightly, to 4.6 percent in 
1988, or by only 1.8 percent in 5 years. 
This would leave deficits at almost 
double the average in 1975-79, another 
recovery period. Moreover, the level of 
debt held by the public would likely 
grow close to 50 percent of GNP by 
1988, hardly giving us an atmosphere 
conducive to private investment. Our 
plan, in contrast, would have reduced 
deficits to less than 1.2 percent of 
GNP under baseline economics, result- 
ing in a balance shortly thereafter and 
would have halted dramatically the 
growth rate of debt held by the public 
as a percent of GNP, creating the 
stage for more private investment and 
improved productivity. If we do not 
want to mortgage the economic future 
of our children, and leave them a 
legacy of lowered standards of living, 
steps such as those I outlined must be 
taken now, by specific and concrete 
action. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
reject this substitute and work serious- 
ly to reduce the deficits we are facing 
now. If experience is any guide, post- 
poning action until next year or later 
will only make our job more unpalata- 
ble, more difficult, and ultimately 
more painful. 

I cannot help but say, Mr. President, 
that the same group of Senators who 
proposed the balanced budget substi- 
tute which I just described proposed 
such a substitute last year. The steps 
that were necessary last year, though 
difficult, were much easier than those 
which we proposed this year. The 
same thing will be true next year if we 
again propose a balanced budget sub- 
stitute; the budget will balance later in 
numbers of years and the steps to be 
taken will be more difficult then than 
now. Of course it is difficult to cut 
rates of increase in the different 
budget categories. Everyone wants an 
increase. No one wants to have his 
rate of increase restrained, whether it 
is national defense, entitlements, high- 
ways, or in any other kind of Govern- 
ment spending program. But unless we 
get those rates of increase under con- 
trol and unless we do it now, things 
are going to get much more difficult, 
mortgaging the future of our children, 
the future of our Nation, the Ameri- 
can economic way of life, the Ameri- 
can dream, if you will. 

I hope the Senate will deal seriously 
with the matter of high budget defi- 
cits and go in exactly and precisely the 
opposite direction as is represented by 
the Republican substitute. 

Mr. GORTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas the nays having been ordered on 
the Nunn amendment, and the time 
having expired, the amendment will be 
voted on tomorrow at 2 o’clock. 
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The question recurs on the Domenici 
substitute. 

The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. I yield myself such 
time from the bill as I may use. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak very 
briefly on the Jackson-Nunn amend- 
ment and also briefly on the presenta- 
tion just made by my friend from Lou- 
isiana, Senator JOHNSTON. I empha- 
size, in both respects, that I speak for 
myself and not the chairman of the 
Budget Committee. 

In connection with the Jackson- 
Nunn amendment, against which I 
intend to vote tomorrow, I should like 
to point out for the Recorp, as I did to 
my dear friend and colleague the 
senior Senator from Washington, that 
despite the fact that we are of oppo- 
site parties, this will mark the first 
time in my 2% years as a Member of 
the U.S. Senate in which we have ac- 
tually spoken or debated on opposite 
sides of an issue. 

Having made that statement, I need 
to add to it that perhaps, as measured 
against the Domenici amendment, 
which is before us at the present time, 
it represents a constructive step. 

As the Senator from Georgia point- 
ed out, it also certainly creates a rela- 
tionship between budget authority 
and outlays which is more realistic 
and promises more restraint in future 
years than does the 7.5-percent budget 
authority increase for fiscal year 1984, 
which is contained in the budget au- 
thority amendment itself. 

Nevertheless, I must of necessity 
point out that the proposal by the 
Senators from Washington and Geor- 
gia is not set forth as an amendment 
to the Domenici amendment. It is an 
amendment to the budget resolution 
which was reported to the Senate by 
the Budget Committee. In that re- 
spect, it is of course an increase, an in- 
crease of more than 1 percent per 
year; and it is a continuation, in my 
view, of the percentage game which 
has occupied too much of our time in 
the debate over national defense. 

While, for shorthand purposes, the 
report of the Budget Committee is 
listed as a 5-percent real increase in 
the budget for national defense for 
fiscal year 1984, it is in fact a decision 
on the part of the committee, made on 
policy grounds, asking for certain fea- 
tures in the national defense budget 
for fiscal year 1984. It comes closer, 
over the period covered by the budget 
resolution, to being a 5.3-percent in- 
crease, but it nonetheless is policy re- 
lated. 

One of those policies—but only one 
of them—is the necessity that the 
budget for national defense reflects 
the same kind of discipline which is 
being imposed by this resolution on 
other spending programs, the prob- 
lems in connection with which were 
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eloquently stated by the Senator from 
Louisiana in his last statement. 

It may be that before we finish this 
debate, we will in fact increase the in- 
creased rate for national defense; but I 
suspect that it will be only for tactical 
purposes, for purposes of a conference 
with the House of Representatives, 
which I am firmly convinced recom- 
mended much too small a budget for 
our national defense and military 
structure. 

I remain convinced, however, that 
the appropriate eventual figure is that 
included in the resolution before us at 
the present time, and therefore I am 
constrained to vote against the Jack- 
son-Nunn amendment. 

Moving to a different and even 
larger subject, the Senator from Lou- 
isiana eloquently and accurately has 
outlined both the history of budget 
deficits and the difficulties of dealing 
with them. 

He pointed out, most trenchantly, in 
my view, that a process leading to a 
balanced budget which was difficult 
last year became more difficult this 
year and will be even more difficult a 
year from now, when we next debate 
this proposition. 

Perhaps that increasing difficulty is 
best reflected by the proposition that 
1 year ago, his proposal received 23 
votes on the floor of the U.S. Senate, 
and last Thursday, it received 13. As I 
was one of those 13, I know that the 
Senator from Louisiana joins me in 
saying that it was a rather lonely 
group. In fact, what it showed more 
graphically than anything else was 
that the middle ground in these 
budget debates is overwhelmed by the 
extremes. 

Many Members, a great majority of 
the Members, on his side of the aisle 
voted against his proposal because it 
cuts to deeply, from their point of 
view, into numerous spending pro- 
grams, almost across the board. Many 
Members on this side of the aisle voted 
against his proposal because they felt 
that it included his tax numbers and 
increases in revenues and taxation 
which were far greater than they were 
willing to accept. 

I must confess that I joined them in 
that respect. I felt that those numbers 
were too great, that they represented 
too large an increase in taxation. Nev- 
ertheless, I felt that, could we get the 
whole package, the Nation would be 
better off with both those reductions 
in spending and those increases in rev- 
enues and the corresponding reduction 
in budget deficits. 

The debate and the vote on that 
proposition last week, however, prob- 
ably showed better than anything else 
the number of Members of this body 
who regard budget deficits as the most 
important element in a budget debate. 

We get a great deal of lipservice to 
the proposition that budget deficits 
should be lower, but we find that 
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almost every Member has priorities 
higher and more significant than 
those deficits. 

I disagree, however, with the conclu- 
sion of the Senator from Louisiana— 
the conclusion that we should defeat 
the Domenici amendment which is 
before us at the present time. I believe 
that that defeat, in effect, would lead 
to a worse situation and not a better 
one. If we were eventually to end up 
with no budget resolution at all, I sus- 
pect—as a matter of fact, I would 
expect—that there would be little, if 
any, discipline on the spending proc- 
ess. Without reconciliation, few, if 
any, entitlement programs would be 
changed and reformed at all. I also 
tend to believe that no significant 
action would be taken with respect to 
revenues, either, under those circum- 
stances. 

The Senator from Louisiana well 
knows that, privately at least, almost 
certainly a majority of the Members, 
even on his side, believe that the re- 
quests for new revenues of $30 billion 
in 1984 and $45 billion in 1985, which 
are a part of this budget resolution, 
not only are unattainable, but also 
might well have a negative impact on 
the economy. 

As a result, rather reluctantly, I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
proposal of the Senator from New 
Mexico, which is before us now, is per- 
haps the best we can do. It at least rec- 
ognizes the need for additional reve- 
nues. I wish it were recognized more 
eloquently and more firmly. 

I may say in passing that a final res- 
olution resulting from a conference 
with the House will do exactly that. 
This proposal does recognize the need 
for greater discipline in the spending 
process that we are likely to get 
simply by moving from this point into 
an appropriations bill. 

So, while I voted, with some degree 
of enthusiasm and some reservations, 
for the proposal made last Thursday 
by the Senator from Louisiana, it did 
receive only 13 votes; and it seems to 
me that it is now appropriate for us to 
go forward with a resolution which 
can go to conference with the House 
of Representatives and can result in a 
budget which at least begins to move 
in the direction of spending and reve- 
nues on which the Senator from Lou- 
isiana and I agree. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time on the bill as I 
may use. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Washington for his kind com- 
ments on the amendment for which he 
voted, and indeed he also joined with 
me and others in our amendment of 
last year which would have balanced 
the budget. 

I must say that the budget process 
has been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment in its failure to deliver on its 
ability to restrain budget deficits. 
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The theory was supposed to have 
been that by dealing with the whole 
budget at one time and in one resolu- 
tion, you could avoid being nibbled to 
death by individual increases, that 
looking at the whole budget in a mac- 
roeconomie way, you could bring it all 
down, and indeed that was the theory 
behind our amendment of last week, 
that things which you could not do 
looked at individually, such as re- 
straining the rate of increase of enti- 
tlements, taken by itself and not in re- 
lationship to other restraints of spend- 
ing, would have been unacceptable, 
not only to the Senate as a whole but 
to me and to those of us who offered 
the amendment. 

But the idea was if we could present 
a balanced budget with equitable and 
fair restraints of spending in all cate- 
gories, it could be bought, it could be 
accepted by the Senate. 

Alas, as the distinguished Senator 
from Washington pointed out, there 
were only 13 brave souls who joined 
onto that. Last year, if I recall correct- 
ly, there were only 21 or 23, whatever 
it is, not very many, although I must 
say last year we got a great many Sen- 
ators who said, Well, you are heading 
in the right direction, but for an elec- 
tion year I would be for you, I am 
almost persuaded,” all of those almost 
words that could almost lead one to 
believe that we very nearly passed 
that piece of legislation. 

Here we are standing in the ashes of 
that balanced budget amendment, and 


we find indeed that we are going in ex- 
actly the opposite direction. There is 
not one single category of spending in 


the so-called Domenici substitute 
which is lower or equal to those that 
we had in our amendment, and in 
every single category they seem to 
take the higher figures, higher in na- 
tional defense, up from 5 percent to 
7% percent, which is a gigantic in- 
crease. 

There is no restraint at all in entitle- 
ments. There simply is the explana- 
tion, Well, it cannot be done.“ There 
is virtually nothing put in on revenues. 

My friend from Washington says, 
“Well, you know, you cannot pass $30 
billion in additional revenues.” 

Who says we cannot pass $30 billion 
in additional revenues? It is but for 
the threat of veto of the President, 
and it seems to me that the President 
may be turned around if Congress 
reacts unfavorably to these huge defi- 
cits. It seems to me, the only problem 
standing between us and suspending 
the third year of the tax cut is the 
threat of veto by the President which, 
of course, is a substantial threat, but it 
would take very few votes on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle to join with 
many of us on this side of the aisle 
who although we are very strongly for 
tax cuts—in fact, we are for no taxes,— 
who wants to be for taxes when you 
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can be for no taxes and for lower 
taxes? Of course, this is wonderful. 

But in the face of a $204 billion defi- 
cit, it seems to me to be cutting taxes 
in that kind of atmosphere is foolish 
in the ultimate. 

I just think that there are enough 
Senators and enough Members of the 
House of Representatives who recog- 
nize the folly of that action, that is, 
cutting taxes in the midst of a $200- 
plus billion deficit, that it could be 
done. 

Indeed, when we get to the confer- 
ence committee, I would at least hope 
that some middle figure can be adopt- 
ed, although this business of bargain- 
ing chips, you must say, Mr. President, 
whether it is in nuclear arms or in 
budget matters, seems to be leading 
the country in the wrong direction. 
We seem to be building the MX not 
because we need additional warheads, 
not because it contributes to American 
security, but because somehow it is 
supposed to scare the Russians so we 
can get a better arms control deal and 
so it is that we add much additional 
spending in the budget resolution or 
at least we are being urged to do so by 
the so-called Domenici substitute, 
more money for taxes or should I say 
less savings in taxes, more spending in 
national defense, a lot more, so that 
we will somehow have these bargain- 
ing chips when we go to the confer- 
ence committee. 

There is not a single bargaining chip 
in that Domenici substitute on the low 


side. There is nothing in there that is 
going to somehow give us an advan- 
tage to bargain for lower budget defi- 
cits but simply to bargain them up. 


So, Mr. President, if that is the 
theory, and I guess it is, of the Domen- 
ici substitute, I say it is going in the 
wrong direction. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. GORTON. I do not think the 
Senator really would follow through 
with that last statement that the Do- 
menici proposal is almost billions of 
dollars lower and thus resulting in 
lower deficits in domestic spending 
than is the House budget with which 
we will be conferenced; is that not the 
case? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Domenici sub- 
stitute is the same as the Budget Com- 
mittee proposition so in that sense I 
say the Domenici substitute did not go 
down at all. It simply accepted one 
area of spending as proffered by the 
Senate Budget Committee and every- 
thing else it increased; most categories 
were increased. 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect, when we compare it with what 
was reported by the Senate Budget 
Committee but, of course, it is much 
lower than the House of Representa- 
tives is. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes; it is, and it 
should be. It is not as low as I would 
have it, not as low as the amendment 
that the Senator from Washington 
and I voted for that only got 13 votes. 
Unrealistic, perhaps, but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think it all depends on how you 
look at this economy. 

I think the Domenici substitute 
looks at the economy from the stand- 
point of the fact that the budget defi- 
cits are maybe uncomfortably large or 
maybe a little bit embarrassing, maybe 
a little bit inconsistent with Republi- 
can rhetoric, but really at the bottom 
there is nothing to worry about, no 
cause for alarm. We have had budget 
deficits before, and we can get by with 
them by pretending we do not like 
them and pretending we are going to 
blame them on someone else and 
maybe blame it on Democratic Con- 
gresses in the past who richly deserve 
some of the credit for big deficits. No 
none disputes that. 

But if you look at it as I look at it, 
Mr. President, that this is a real mort- 
gage on the economic future of the 
country, that it will abort this econom- 
ic recovery before it gets underway, 
that it will surely bring higher interest 
rates, a new round of stagflation, re- 
cession, high unemployment, and all 
that that brings, then the Domenici 
substitute is totally unacceptable. 

The thing that is curious to me, and 
I must say it is really curious not just 
out here to speak, but I mean it is 
inside, deeply curious, is how he ever 
expects to get a majority on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle to vote for 
that. How can deficits of that size be 
bought? I do not understand it, Mr. 
President. I mean I have heard the 
distingished Senator from Washington 
who I must admit in a brilliant state- 
ment the other morning on public 
radio put the best face possible on a 
very difficult case. How anyone really 
can believe that, believe it is OK, as 
Paul Volcker said the other day, the 
fact that these deficits have been 
around now for enough months and in 
large enough size as to almost become 
comfortable and familiar, and the fact 
that you can trip $200 billion off the 
end of the tongue in a facile way does 
not make them any less frightening, 
any less difficult for the country. 

I do fear that Paul Volcker is right, 
that is, that these huge deficits have 
been around now for enough months 
that even Ronald Reagan is not afraid 
of them any more. Indeed he appears 
to be embracing them almost eagerly, 
as he asks us to increase defense 
spending and to keep taxes ever de- 
creasing. 

Mr. President, there is an article in 
Business Week of May 16, 1983, by 
William B. Franklin, chief outlook 
editor, which I think would be con- 
structive to put in the Recorp at this 
point for the edification of my col- 
leagues and public on this subject of 
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the size of deficits. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK: THE FEDERAL Dest STILL 
HAS THE RECOVERY ON A SHORT LEASH 


BUSINESS OPTIMISM IS ON THE RISE, YET PLANS 
FOR CAPITAL SPENDING ARE DOWN 


(By William B. Franklin, Chief Outlook 
Editor) 


The data now appearing show that the 
second quarter will bring a modest improve- 
ment over the first three months of 1983. 
The leading indicators for March rose a 
strong 1.5%. This, together with an uninter- 
rupted seven-month gain, means that the 
recovery is still in train. 

But the upswing hasn't picked up speed, 
as the recent strong advances in the Com- 
merce Dept.’s composite index might sug- 
gest. 

Consumers are still holding back. And cap- 
ital spending, after adjustment for inflation, 
will be off this year for the second year in a 
row. 

The major hurdle to recovery remains 
rapidly growing federal debt, which limits a 
decline in interest rates. Rapid disinflation 
has curbed the growth of government reve- 
nues, but it hasn't reduced prospective gov- 
ernment spending. 

Budget outlays have risen above earlier es- 
timates as new spending programs are initi- 
ated, and older programs are not being cut 
back. 

As long as the modest pace of the recovery 
keeps private credit demand in check, how- 
ever, the Treasury has more room to oper- 
ate in the credit markets—and rates can 
ease downward. 

The first $6.5 billion chunk of the Treas- 
ury's recent $15 billion financing package 
brought the lowest average yield on three- 
year notes in nearly three years. However, 
improvement in key long-term rates remains 
slow. 

Despite the hard-core problems of federal 
debt and stubbornly high interest rates, the 
leading indicators are quite positive. The 
1.5% increase in March follows a gain of 
1.4% in February and a smashing 3.2% in 
January. 

The pluses still outnumber the minuses. 
In March, of the 11 available foreshadowing 
indicators, seven were up and four were 
down. 

The major contributors to the advance in 
the Commerce Dept.'s composite index of 
leading indicators was a considerable accel- 
eration insensitive commodity prices, a 
sharp increase in the number of companies 
reporting slower deliveries of goods, and an 
increase in the factory workweek. 

Also on the plus side, indicators were up 
for new business formations, contracts and 
orders for new plant and equipment (adjust- 
ed for inflation), stock market prices, and 
the inflation-adjusted money supply. 

On the negative side were an increase in 
initial claims for unemployment insurance, 
fewer new orders for consumer goods and 
materials (adjusted for inflation), a slight 
reduction in homebuilding permits, and a 
decline in consumer and business borrowing. 

The index of coincident indicators—those 
that track the current path of the econo- 
my—advanced 0.7% in March, more than 
making up for the 0.5% decline in February, 
but less than the 1.3% gain in January. 
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Business optimism is improving. Dun & 
Bradstreet’s quarterly survey of almost 
1,500 business executives shows that the 
index of their optimism about sales for the 
second quarter jumped 18 points, to 55, 
after rising slightly in the previous quarter. 

There has also been a sharp advance in 
the number of companies expecting increas- 
ing profits. Richard D. Rippe, economist for 
Dean Witter Reynolds Inc., notes that as a 
result of the 1981 Accelerated Cost Recov- 
ery System (ACRS), depreciation allowances 
are up substantially, which improves the 
quality of profits. 

By his estimates, the ACRS reduced tax li- 
abilities in the first quarter by $10 billion to 
$11 billion. 

But the improved picture for sales, prof- 
its, and cash flow is still having little effect 
on expansion plans. 

The spring survey by the Economics Dept. 
of McGraw-Hill Publications Co. indicates 
that business plans to spend $312.2 billion 
for new plant and equipment in 1983. That 
is a decline of 1.3 percent from 1982, and al- 
lowing for an expected 5.6 percent price in- 
crease, real outlays would fall 6.5 percent. 
Moreover, the implied quarterly pattern 
that fits in with this survey is for little, if 
any, real growth in capital spending until 
the fourth quarter. 

However, as the McGraw-Hill economists 
speculate, the price assumption may well 
prove too high. If so, real growth for the 
year may do somewhat better than the 
numbers indicate. 

THE SOARING DOLLAR REMAINS A DRAG ON THE 

ECONOMY 

One very serious drag on business is the 
adverse trade balance. The merchandise 
trade deficit in March was $3.6 billion: Ex- 
ports were $16.8 billion, while imports rose 
to $20.4 billion. 

Exports, hobbled by the soaring dollar, 


are the major problem. Although they rose 
2.6 percent in March, mainly because of a 32 
percent jump in commercial aircraft ex- 


ports, they remained 9.3 percent below 
March of last year. 

Compared with the average level of other 
currencies, the U.S. dollar rose an unprece- 
dented 45 percent from mid-1980 to the end 
of 1982. 

Since November it has backed down only 3 
percent. This has kept U.S. goods more ex- 
pensive at a time when other countries are 
tightening their belts. 

Falling oil prices and production, in par- 
ticular, curbed demand for U.S. goods in the 
oil-producing countries. U.S. exports to 
OPEC tumbled 10 percent in March, after 
falling 6 percent in February. 

Other less developed countries are finding 
it difficult to borrow to finance imports. 
U.S. exports to Mexico, for example, 
plunged 17 percent in March. 

On the other hand, U.S. imports remain 
strong, in part because the highpowered 
dollar makes the price of foreign goods 
more attractive. U.S. imports rose 2.4 per- 
cent in March, despite the beneficial effect 
of lower oil prices. 

In particular, chemical imports in March 
were 18 percent ahead of a year ago. Buyers 
are importing more than they used to, 
partly because foreign-made chemicals cost 
10 percent to 30 percent less than U.S. prod- 
ucts. 

The competitive pressure on other import- 
sensitive industries was also evident in 
March—and it will continue through the 
year. Textile imports rose 7 percent in the 
month, while steel imports jumped 10 per- 
cent. 
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HOUSING COULD FIZZLE IF INTEREST RATES STAY 
HIGH 

The construction industry is still buoying 
the recovery—but not at the heady rates of 
earlier in the year. 

The value of new construction projects de- 
clined 2 percent in March, to an annual rate 
of $245.4 billion, seasonally adjusted. Con- 
struction spending fell 3 percent in Febru- 
ary, although it had jumped 7 percent in 
January. 

The weakness since January has been con- 
centrated in nonresidential building and 
public construction. In particular, spending 
for commercial and industrial buildings de- 
clined 3 percent in March; the value of 
public construction dropped 7 percent. 

But residential construction, over one- 
third of total spending, rose in both March 
and February and now stands 40 percent 
ahead of last year. 

Further gains are in the cards. The Dodge 
index of construction contracts rose 10 per- 
cent in March, to 131 (1977=100), according 
to the F. W. Dodge Div. of McGraw-Hill In- 
formation System Co. 

Homebuilding and public works provided 
the March strength. But underutilized ca- 
pacity inhibited contracting for business-re- 
lated buildings. 

Homebuilding must be supported by home 
buying—and continued declines in mortgage 
rates are necessary for that. In March, how- 
ever, the effective rate on the purchase of 
new homes stopped falling. The rate rose 
for the first time in the past nine months, 
to 13.51 percent, from 13.16 percent in Feb- 
ruary. 

Moreover, new-home sales backed down 
for the second consecutive month in March, 
to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
577,000. 

Currently, new-home sales are running 
well below the level necessary to support 
the recently strong level of housing starts. 
So it’s likely that, without further declines 
in interest rates, the housing rebound will 
fizzle. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time from the bill as may 
be necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABDNOR). The Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. GORTON. My friend from Lou- 
isiana has, to my delight, retained his 
curiosity. He is curious as to how those 
of us who support the substitute pro- 
posed by the Senator from New 
Mexico can look with such equanimity 
on these very, very large budget defi- 
cits. 

I must say the Senator from Wash- 
ington is also curious, and he is curi- 
ous at what theory there is that says 
that we can tax our way out of a reces- 
sion, that $30 billion more in taxes be- 
ginning on July 1 will somehow or an- 
other result in greater economic 
growth than would otherwise be the 
case. I suppose those two complemen- 
tary curiosities are at the heart of the 
problem which we face at the present 
time. 

The maximum in the way of tax- 
ation proposed by the Senator from 
Louisiana next year would reduce the 
budget deficit by perhaps one-sixth or 
one-seventh from slightly under $200 
billion to perhaps slightly under $170 
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billion. All of the pressures on interest 
rates and so on from high deficits 
would remain. Nothing would be 
changed except for higher taxation. 

Most of us on both sides have be- 
lieved the appropriate time to use in- 
creases in taxation for appropriate and 
proper economic purposes is to re- 
strain an economy which is growing 
too rapidly to be sustained and thus to 
restrain a return to inflation. Yet it 
seems to me, as it does to the Senator 
from New Mexico, who is my Budget 
Committee chairman, that it would be 
a serious error at this point to have 
very significant increases in taxation 
especially when they would in any 
event represent such a small propor- 
tion of budget deficits. We come far 
closer to agreement as to the necessity 
for such increases when the recovery 
has actually taken hold, and if there is 
appropriate criticism of some of the 
proposal on this side of the aisle, it is 
that you do not even include the rec- 
ognition which the President made 
himself of the necessity for such reve- 
nue increases at a time of high recov- 
ery and high growth, at a time of ap- 
proximately 2 or 3 years from now. I 
expect just such proposals are likely to 
come out of any conference with the 
House of Representatives. 

But I may say at the present time it 
is something of a paradox I believe for 
the Senator from Louisiana to say 
that tax increases are appropriate 
even when we are only modestly re- 
straining spending. It was one thing to 
vote for a $15 billion tax increase, as I 
did along with the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, in return for at least that 
amount of spending restraint over and 
above what is proposed by the Budget 
Committee. It was quite another to 
vote for a budget resolution itself 
which includes $30 billion in new taxes 
without anything like a comparable 
restraint in spending. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I do not pro- 
pose a tax increase. I propose suspend- 
ing the third year of the tax cut which 
has not yet gone into effect. I recog- 
nize some would call this a tax in- 
crease because of bracket creep but it 
is not a tax increase; it is merely sus- 
pending that in the face of these 
record deficits. 

What is the paradox and how is it 
that I would justify suspending a third 
year of the tax cut in the midst of a 
recession? Well, it depends, I think, 
Mr. President, on what you regard as 
the greatest obstacle to sustained re- 
covery or the greatest threat to the re- 
covery. Whether it is, on the one 
hand, the lack of demand, the lack of 
incentive in the economy or whether it 
is, on the other hand, the fear of 
higher interest rates returning. I 
would say it is the latter, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is real interest rates that are 
the concern right now, real interest 
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rates which continue to be at not his- 
torically high records but very unusu- 
ally high rates compared to real inter- 
est rates in our economy, particularly 
in long-term interest rates. Inflation is 
down, I guess, below 4 percent now, 
and yet long-term mortgage money is 
still in excess of 12 percent or higher— 
I am advised it is 11.5—and that is still 
a long-term real interest rate of some 
7-plus percent, which is many times, 
which is several times, higher than it 
has been by traditional rates. 

Why is that? Simply because the 
money managers who set the markets 
in long-term interest rates and indeed 
in short-term interest rates fear the 
return of high interest rates because 
of the size of these deficits. That is 
economic theory which has been 
preached by virtually all economists 
from all persuasions, from all political 
parties, whether liberal or conserva- 
tive. They all recognize that is the 
phenomenon and that is the reason 
for it. So it just depends on what your 
greatest fear is. 

In my view, if we showed a resolve to 
get these deficits down to manageable 
amounts, perhaps not as far as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
and I were willing to go with a bal- 
anced budget by 1988 under a high- 
growth situation as proposed in our 
amendment but just to bring them 
down to manageable amounts, I be- 
lieve the market would be reassured, I 
believe real interest rates would come 
down to more traditional levels, and I 
believe we may set the scene for an- 
other boomtime as we did in the 
1960’s. I think it is entirely possible to 
have that kind of sustained boom, pro- 
vided we get the economy out from 
under the weight, the overwhelming 
weight, of $200 billion deficits for as 
far as the eye can see. 

So reducing a $204 billion deficit by 
a modest $30 billion in 1 year by sus- 
pending a tax cut may not seem to be 
a large reduction to the distinguished 
Senator from Washington, although I 
might add that it is larger than the 
savings contemplated by the Presi- 
dent’s budget deficits and by the Do- 
menici deficit over a period of years, 
over the period of the 5 years, it is 
larger than the cumulative savings, I 
believe, over that period of time; nev- 
ertheless, it is certainly large enough 
to show the resolve of the Congress in 
striking out in a brandnew direction, 
at least brandnew in terms of recent 
years, in restraining the growth of 
these Federal deficits. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
whose time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order for the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. Pryor) to intro- 
duce and discuss two amendments for 
a period not to exceed 10 minutes and 
that the Domenici and Nunn-Jackson 
amendments be laid aside for that 
period of 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there objections? 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, before 
the distinguished Senator makes that 
request, may I ask him if he would 
modify that only slightly to ask for 10 
minutes per amendment? I have two 
amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
modify that request to the extent of 
10 minutes per amendment. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, that is 
fine, but this side should have an 
equal amount on each of the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. PRYOR. I did not hear the Sen- 
ator's statement. 

Mr. GORTON. This side should 
have an equal time on each of the 
amendments. 

Mr. PRYOR. I certainly have no 
problem with that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
withhold that request for just a 
minute. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the unani- 
mous-consent request and ask unani- 
mous consent, instead, that we tempo- 
rarily lay aside the Domenici amend- 
ment and the Nunn-Jackson amend- 
ment in order for the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas to introduce 
and discuss his first amendment, at 
the conclusion of which, unless we 
make another unanimous-consent re- 
quest, we will return to the present 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Louisiana? If not, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate both managers of the bill 
allowing me this opportunity. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1246 
(Purpose: To cut funds for nuclear warhead 
production) 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Pryor) 
proposes an amendment numbered 1246. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 13 
by $2,000,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 14 
by $3,400,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 15 
by $3,600,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 19 
by $1,000,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 20 
by $2,500,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 21 
by $3,400,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 1 by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 2 by 
$2,500,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 3 by 
$3,400,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 7 by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 8 by 
$3,500,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 9 by 
$6,900,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 14 
by $1,000,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 15 
by $2,500,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 16 
by $3,400,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 5 by 
$2,000,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 6 by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 11 
by $3,200,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 12 
by $2,300,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 17 
by $3,200,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 18 
by $3,000,000,000. 

On page 25, decrease the figure on line 17 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 25, decrease the figure on line 18 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 25, decrease the figure on line 23 
by $400,000,000. 

On page 25, decrease the figure on line 24 
by $400,000,000. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am offering this after- 
noon will freeze the funding for the 
nuclear weapons at the fiscal year 
1982 level and will save around $2 bil- 
lion. 

It does not eliminate funding for 
new nucler warheads but serves only 
to slow their rate of alarming growth. 

It would not take money from the 
Defense Department—the cuts are 
from the nuclear energy defense pro- 
grams which are run by the Depart- 
ment of Energy. 

It does not cut the Pentagon budget. 
It cuts only the Department of Energy 
budget. 

Mr. President, I would like to take a 
few moments to talk about the dra- 
matic escalation of our nuclear stock- 
pile. I am deeply concerned about the 
alarming growth in this area of fund- 
ing and the priority it has been given. 
What is at issue here is not whether 
we have or do not have nuclear war- 
heads. We have lived for almost four 
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decades under the “umbrella of nucle- 
ar terror.” It has become a way of life 
for all of us. What is at issue here, 
however, is the incredible number of 
nuclear warheads that will comprise 
our future stockpile. 

Let us look at some simple facts: 

First. Between 1955 and 1965 over 
30,000 nuclear warheads entered our 
stockpile. 

Second. Nuclear weapons range in 
size from nuclear land mines which 
weigh about 150 pounds to multimega- 
ton bombs that weigh more than 8,000 
pounds. 

Third. Six types of nuclear warheads 
are in production today. Sixteen dif- 
ferent ones are presently in research 
and development. 

Fourth. On May 1, I had the oppor- 
tunity to take a look at a B-52 at 
Blytheville Air Force Base in Arkan- 
sas. I talked with the crew and as we 
were standing under the aircraft in 
the bomb-bay doors, I was told that 
each B-52 carries in that small area, 
about the size of the back of a pick-up 
truck, more destructive power than all 
the bombs that were dropped in the 
Second World War. It was an eerie 
feeling to be standing there and look- 
ing at such a small space and to be 
thinking about all the power that it 
could hold. 

Fifth. Ruth Leger Sivard has been 
publishing World Military and Social 
Expenditures” since 1974. She started 
this endeavor the year after she left 
the job as Chief of the Economics Di- 
vision of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. She points out 
that the world’s stockpile of nuclear 
weapons is equivalent to 16,000 million 
tons of TNT. In World War II, we ex- 
pended 3 million tons of TNT and 
killed 40 to 50 million people. Another 
alarming statistic is that world public 
expenditures average $19,300 per sol- 
dier and yet for the school-age child 
the average is only about $380. 

Sixth. About 23,000 new nuclear 
warheads are planned for construction 
during the next 10 years and an addi- 
tional 14,000 are identified in current 
research and development programs 
throughout the mid-1990’s. 

Seventh. Our new warhead produc- 
tion rates will be twice what our pro- 
duction rates were in the 1970's. Soon, 
we will be producing about 2,000 new 
warheads per month. 

Eighth. By the mid-1990's we will 
have over 32,000 warheads if none are 
retired from our present stockpile. 

Ninth. To meet the requirements of 
increased warhead production, we 
have initiated a number of programs 
to increase the supply of plutonium 
and tritium from a rate of 3,000 
pounds per year of plutonium to a rate 
of almost 9,000 pounds per year. 

Thus, we are planning to have in the 
neighborhood of somewhere between 
26,000 and 32,000 warheads in as many 
as 22 different varieties. Now, 32,000 
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does not sound like a big number. We 
all probably know of several towns in 
our home States that have a popula- 
tion of around 32,000. If we decided to 
set off one nuclear device once each 
minute, it would take us almost 22 
days to explode 32,000 warheads. If we 
were to set one off each hour, it would 
take us almost 4 years to deplete our 
nuclear stockpile. 

I have given some basic facts about 
the number of warheads. Now let us 
talk about funding. 

First of all, back in 1975 the annual 
budget for the actual production of 
nuclear weapons was a mere $1.2 bil- 
lion. By 1980, it had doubled to $2.4 
billion. By fiscal year 1983 it had dou- 
bled again to over $5 billion. And by 
fiscal year 1987 it is due to hit the $8 
billion mark. So, looking at these fig- 
ures a little more closely, we come up 
with some interesting observations: 

First. From fiscal year 1975 to fiscal 
year 1987, a period of 12 years, the 
funding for nuclear weapons will in- 
crease by 638 percent. 

Second. Between fiscal year 1975 
and fiscal year 1987, the nuclear weap- 
ons funding will have doubled three 
times over. We are into a geometric 
progression that staggers the mind. 

Third. From fiscal year 1980 to fiscal 
year 1987, a period of 7 years, we are 
looking at a 231-percent increase in 
funding for nuclear weapons. Has any 
other program in all of Government 
escalated so rapidly? Mr. President, I 
think not. 

Enough of these facts and figures. 
Let us talk about what they mean. 

First of all, there are going to be 
some of my colleagues, I imagine, who 
will argue that we need to modernize 
our aging“ nuclear warhead force, 
that we need more efficient and 
“cleaner ways” to destroy our poten- 
tial adversaries. 

Let me respond. 

First. Nuclear weapons are not like 
submarines or bombers or missiles. 
They are not operated every day like 
the systems that would deliver these 
warheads. 

Second. Thus, their aging process is 
not as acute as the delivery systems 
which we are in the process of mod- 
ernizing. 

Third. When it comes to nuclear 
war, there is no clean“ way to destroy 
your opponent. What disturbs me 
about the different kinds of warheads 
that we are going to build is that I 
think it might reflect a dangerous 
kind of mentality, a mentality which 
drives itself to think of every conceiva- 
ble way to use a nuclear weapon. This 
kind of thinking is, to put it simply, 
insane. Sometimes I think we all must 
have a genetic deficiency if we contin- 
ue to escalate this madness. 

We seem to fall back on the question 
of, “How much is enough?“ How many 
warheads do we need? Again, some 
basic facts: 
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First. A mere 400 megatons of nucle- 
ar warheads will obliterate both the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
and we have 16,000 megatons. 

Second. There are probably 400 or 
500 targets in the Soviet Union, de- 
pending on how much of their indus- 
trial base and civilian population one 
wants to obliterate. So, if we have 
32,000 warheads, what would our kill 
ratio be? If you apply simple arithme- 
tic to this, you come up with this very 
interesting fact: With 32,000 warheads 
we may ultimately possess, we could 
destroy the Soviet Union almost 50 
times over. 

This is not like the catch phrases of 
“window of vulnerability” or escala- 
tion control.“ We all know that we 
would not be controlling the escala- 
tion if we destroyed the Soviet Union 
or any potential adversary 50 times 
over. This would simply be oblitera- 
tion. And when you think of our other 
potential adversaries we might even be 
able to destroy some of them 10,000 
times over. 

With these facts and figures, we all 
ought to be able to sleep a little easier, 
knowing that we have such a high rate 
of overkill, knowing what our nuclear 
supremacy really is. 

But I find that in my own personal 
life, it is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult to get a good night’s sleep know- 
ing of these planned renovations to 
our nuclear warhead stockpile. They 
often reveal only thoughts of nuclear 
terror and dreams of nuclear annihila- 
tion. 

It is easy for all of us to deal with 
the mere addition of 10,000 to 12,000 
warheads to our existing 26,000-war- 
head stockpile. We are so used to deal- 
ing with billions and billions. What is 
a mere 12,000? 

We think that we are on our way to 
becoming a Nation rich in defenses. I 
believe that there are certain seg- 
ments of our national defense that 
need to be modernized, but to allow 
our nuclear warhead stockpile to esca- 
late in size and variety to the proposed 
level of 32,000 warheads is nothing less 
than a total affront to human dignity 
and the human race. It is simply un- 
conscionable, ludicrous, and unthink- 
able. 

Where is our conscience today? I 
guess we can go through each day, 
knowing that our present educational 
system is in shambles; knowing that 
young people today are going out into 
the world with less education than 
their parents. But we accept this. We 
claim to have our national priorities in 
proper perspective. We claim to “see 
the light,” and that we are going to do 
better. 

I heard on CBS Evening News a few 
days ago that over 25 percent of Amer- 
ican children under the age of 5 are 
now living below the poverty level. 
That is around $7,700 per year. 
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I guess we can all sleep well tonight. 
For we are a strong nation, a proud 
nation. But we are losing our sense of 
national priorities. We are losing this 
perspective because of issues like the 
amount of growth and escalation in 
our nuclear weapons stockpile. 

We are putting the building of nu- 
clear warheads before the building of 
our children's minds. 

We are putting the building of 
bombs before our basic needs. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
not going to stop the nuclear arms 
race. It is not going to amount to a nu- 
clear freeze. It will amount to a roll- 
back of what we are expending, ap- 
proximately, in the level of fiscal year 
of 1982 and would save some $2 billion 
that we could possibly even apply to 
the deficit or to other human needs 
and concerns. 

Mr. President, I strongly support 
this amendment. I hope it will be 
adopted by my colleagues. 

At this time, Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, the other two amend- 
ments, the Nunn-Jackson amendment 
and the Domenici amendment, have 
been temporarily laid aside and the 
distinguished Senator has offered his 
amendment which is now before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, let 
me say to my friend, the proponent of 
this amendment, that he knows I hold 
him in the highest esteem, and I do. 
Frankly, this budget resolution is not 
the place to debate a nuclear freeze. I 
think he knows that. Basically, the 
Senate should know that what this 
amendment does, regardless of what 
the Senator says it does, is to take the 
defense function of the budget and 
reduce that function’s targets by $2 
billion in budget authority and $1 bil- 
lion in outlays for the year 1984, $3.2 
billion in budget authority and $2.3 
billion in outlays in 1985; and $3.2 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $3 billion 
in outlays in 1986. 

The reason I make the point is that 
this portion of the defense function 
goes to the Energy and Water Sub- 
committee on Appropriations under a 
crosswalk; then they use the money 
crosswalked into their jurisdiction for 
all of the programs within their juris- 
diction. If this, instead of being $1 bil- 
lion in outlays and $2 billion in budget 
authority, were a half billion dollars, 
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it would have the same result. It goes 
to this subcommittee and they have to 
appropriate, they are left with that 
much less money available in the 
crosswalk process for use in all of 
those programs. 

Having said that, the budget amend- 
ing process on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate has evolved into a forum where 
issues are debated. Senators come to 
the floor and bring an add-on of $2 bil- 
lion and talk about a new program 
they have in mind, when everyone un- 
derstands clearly—and I am sure my 
good friend, the proponent of the 
amendment, understands—that that 
really does not mean anything. It just 
means that we are either adding to or 
subtracting from the function of Gov- 
ernment—in this case that goes to the 
Appropriations Committee for use by 
them in funding all of the programs, 
ongoing and otherwise, within their 
jurisdiction. 

I do not choose to use a lot of time 
debating the propriety of the Sena- 
tor’s assumptions because I really 
think that, ultimately, on issues of 
this type with this many dollars being 
taken out of a function of Govern- 
ment that is already tight—and every 
year they have a very difficult time 
coming in within the numbers that are 
allocated by crosswalk—I think the 
compelling majority of this body is 
going to understand clearly that that 
is what this is. It is not a nuclear- 
freeze amendment, it is to cut $2 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $1 billion 
in outlays from the defense function 
of this Government, which happened, 
among many things, to contain some 
money for nuclear weapons, nuclear 
armament, and the like. 

Having said that, Mr. President, 
there are some Senators far more 
versed than I in whose jurisdiction 
this issue lies. I certainly do not want 
to use a lot of my time in the event 
they choose to make their points on 
the floor, but I also indicate to my 
good friend (Mr. Pryor) that it is my 
understanding of the parliamentary 
situation that, while this vote will be 
stacked and he has the yeas and nays 
ordered, there is nothing in the order 
to this point that precludes a motion 
to table when the time comes in the 
process tomorrow, or whenever it is, 
for a vote on his amendment. 

I shall not do that tonight because I 
do not want to restrain the debate. We 
would have to yield back our time. I 
shall not do that tonight even when 
the debate is finished, when our hour 
is up. I do want the Senator to under- 
stand that is my understanding, and I 
shall ask the Parliamentarian and ask 
the Chair if my understanding is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield the floor, 
Mr. President, and reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, if a re- 
sponse is in order to our distinguished 
chairman, I would like to say to my 
very good friend from New Mexico, 
the chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee, as someone who has to attempt to 
reconcile all these millions and billions 
of budget authority and outlays, 
frankly, I do not see how one human 
being can understand all of this. I 
compliment the distinguished chair- 
man of the Budget Committee. I think 
he probably has as good an under- 
standing of the process as anyone, per- 
haps more than anyone in this body. 
He is a gentleman in every way. 

I would like to take issue, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with just one or two things the 
distinguished chairman commented 
on. That is, by saying that the budget 
resolution, and I think I am quoting 
him almost exactly, is not the place to 
debate a nuclear freeze—first, this is 
not a nuclear-freeze resolution, This is 
simply an amendment that would take 
us back to the fiscal year 1982 expend- 
iture of dollars that we were using 
then to produce nuclear weapons and 
nuclear warheads. It is not a nuclear 
freeze. It is not something where we 
are unilaterally disarming ourselves. It 
is not an amendment which is going to 
put us in any more danger of the Sovi- 
ets than we are already are. 

I also would like to say that if the 
distinguished chairman can point to 
any part of the budget process that is 
going to be rising from 1980 to 1987 at 
the rate of a 231-percent increase, I 
would like him to do so. Perhaps there 
are some programs that are growing in 
that order of magnitude and escalat- 
ing at that rate and with that degree 
of intensity. If there are any other 
programs growing like that, then I am 
not aware of them. I do not think we 
are escalating any program faster in 
percentages than we are the develop- 
ment and production of nuclear war- 
heads. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
say to my good friend on my time, I do 
not know offhand of any that are so 
projected, but I could tell my friend 
that if the CCC program continued 
from now to 1987 as it did in the last 3 
years, it would far exceed in percent- 
age increase what the Senator is de- 
scribing. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I would 
like to say I have attempted in every 
way that I can to accommodate the 
chairman of the Budget Committee to 
find dollars to accommodate the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee to find 
dollars to operate the programs like 
the CCC program, which is a construc- 
tive program that is going to leave 
behind something of this generation 
and our civilization to be remembered 
for. Here is an opportunity to pick up 
$2 billion in savings. If the chairman 
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so wants to, he can make the recom- 
mendation at the proper levels, I am 
sure, to find not only the CCC pro- 
gram but also many other programs of 
government in the coming years. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

I say to my good friend that while 
he did not choose to call this a nuclear 
freeze, I did, because obviously, his as- 
sumption is that in the energy func- 
tion of government, where most of the 
research and development and other 
aspects of the nuclear armament busi- 
ness happens to find itself—perhaps 
that is a surprise to some Members 
here on the floor. 

Dramatically, if we freeze at this 
year’s level, which is effectively what 
the Senator is asking be done if his 
amendment passes and if his assump- 
tions are binding on the committee, it 
is more of a freeze in the real sense 
than some of the rhetoric of resolu- 
tions that are around calling for it. I 
did not want him to think that I used 
the words lightly; I used them kind of 
literally, since I was assuming that 
what he wanted to happen with his 
amendment would indeed be a freeze. 

Again, I am not sure we shall use the 
whole hour that we have in opposi- 
tion, but I hope Senator Pryor under- 
stands that I have called a couple of 
Senators in whose jurisdiction this is, 
including Senator McC.Lure, who 


chairs the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee for this function, to see if they 
want to come to the floor to debate. I 
shall reserve whatever time I have left 


of the hour to see what response they 
want to make. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, let me 
respond to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Budget by 
saying until the other Members get to 
the floor who may want to speak on 
this amendment, may I inquire of the 
chairman, if there are no other 
amendments to be brought up at this 
time until they arrive, I have yet an- 
other amendment that I would like to 
present and lay down, assuming a vote 
tomorrow. Would that be an appropri- 
ate thing to do in this time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator from New 
Mexico have in opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico has 52 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. How much time 
has the proponent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has 
44 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DOMENICI. If the Senator will 
give me just a few minutes, I shall 
check. In the meantime, I shall charge 
the time to myself in opposition by 
suggesting the absence of a quorum 
and charging the time to me. 

I do that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Do- 
menici substitute and the pending 
Pryor amendment be temporarily laid 
aside and that all provisions of the 
Budget Act regarding floor consider- 
ation of the aforementioned amend- 
ment shall remain in full force and 
effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Hearing none it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1247 
(Purpose: To reduce funds for security 
assistance programs.) 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I do ap- 
preciate the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, also the chairman 
of the Budget Committee, yielding to 
me at this time. I do have an amend- 
ment, Mr. President, that I send to the 
desk at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. PRYOR) 
proposes an amendment numbered 1247. 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. is 
there objection? Hearing none, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 3, decrease the figure on line 13 
by $880,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 14 
by $880,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 15 
by $880,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 19 
by $180,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 20 
by $590,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 21 
by $760,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 1 by 
$180,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 2 by 
$590,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 3 by 
$760,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 7 by 
$180,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 8 by 
$770,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 9 by 
$1,530,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 14 
by $180,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 15 
by $590,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 16 
by $760,000,000. 

On page 7, decrease the figure on line 6 by 
$880,000,000. 

On page 7, decrease the figure on line 7 by 
$180,000,000. 

On page 7, decrease the figure on line 13 
by $880,000,000. 
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On page 7, decrease the figure on line 14 
by $590,000,000. 

On page 7, decrease the figure on line 20 
by $880,000,000. 

On page 7, decrease the figure on line 21 
by $760,000,000. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, this 
amendment relates to the foreign sales 
of weapons. My amendment is pretty 
simple. It is intended to slow down the 
escalation of U.S. arms sales and other 
military assistance to foreign countries 
by reducing funding for function 150 
by $880 million in budget authority 
for fiscal year 1984. 

Although we cannot target specific 
military assistance categories in this 
budget resolution, we need to go on 
record to protest the arms merchant 
mentality that we have acquired in 
recent years. 

In its first year this administration 
more than doubled the previous year’s 
arms sales. Approval of this amend- 
ment, Mr. President, will be a guide to 
our colleagues on the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Appropriations Committees 
as they consider security assistance 
legislation this year. 

This amendment is not aimed at any 
particular country or region. It simply 
seeks an overall reduction in our em- 
phasis on military aid. 

This amendment would reduce fund- 
ing for such programs as the Economic 
Support Fund, International Military 
Education and Training, Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales Credits, and Military Assist- 
ance Programs. 

To understand, Mr. President, the 
need for this sort of amendment that I 
am bringing before the Senate this 
afternoon, we need to stand back for a 
moment and take a look at the fright- 
ening growth of the worldwide arms 
trade. 

In the decade from 1965 to 1975 we 
saw a quadrupling of worldwide arms 
sales. Since that time arms sales have 
increased geometrically, and in all 
likelihood will continue to do so. Arms 
sales and gifts worldwide, official and 
unofficial, may amount to the stagger- 
ing figure of some $200 billion, about 
the same as transfers of food. 

Unfortunately, most of the increase 
in arms sales and gifts has gone to 
Third World countries. In 1975, for ex- 
ample, $8 billion in weapons were de- 
livered to the Third World. By 1980, 
just 5 short years later, that figure 
had grown to $18.3 billion, a 130 per- 
cent increase, with an additional $41 
billion in contracts for future delivery. 
By contrast, total economic aid to 
these countries is only about $20 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. President, arms purchases by 
the less developed countries are now 
increasing at a rate of 25 percent each 
year, and I am talking about sophisti- 
cated arms. I am not talking about 
castoff tanks or rifles or anything of 
that sort. 
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Mr. President, the question that I 
ask the Senate today is what is the 
U.S. exact role in this escalation? Let 
us examine it for a moment. When 
President Reagan took office—and Mr. 
President, I would like to say this 
speech is bipartisan, I am not taking 
on President Reagan on this issue, all 
Presidents have been guilty in some 
respect of escalating this arms race— 
but when President Reagan took 
office he made it very clear that one 
of the centerpieces of his foreign 
policy would be military assistance. 
Well, that is one promise that the 
President has kept. In his first year in 
office President Reagan sold an all- 
time high of $21.5 billion in U.S. arms. 
That total more than doubles the total 
from the previous year. I think it is 
important to remind ourselves that 
this increase has been undertaken at 
the same time as administration cuts 
in education, small business assistance, 
Farmers Home Lending and a number 
of other domestic spending programs. 
I am talking about priorities, Mr. 
President. 

The United States supplies 45 per- 
cent of all arms aid to the less devel- 
oped countries. In 1982 the United 
States reached a record high in arms 
transfer agreements with the Third 
World at $15.3 billion. The Soviets 
ranked second with $10.2 billion. 

The policy implication of these sales 
should be very clear to all of us: 

Arms sales to a given region may 
create an imbalance of strength that 
leads to an open conflict. 


Arms sales lead to a spiraling build- 
up of both sides to the dispute until 
the sheer availability of weapons leads 
to open war. At this moment many po- 
tential conflicts are brewing: Gabon- 


the Congo, Somalia-Kenya, South 
Africa-Botswana, Lesotho-Swaziland, 
Guatemala-Belize, Venezuela-Colom- 
bia, Venezuela-Guyana, India-Paki- 
stan, and on and on. The United 
States supplies arms to most, if not all, 
of these countries. 

Now that we are freely selling state- 
of-the-art weapons to Third World na- 
tions, we run the risk of disseminating 
sensitive weapons technology that is 
best kept for our own use; 

In times of shifting alliances, our 
own weapons can come back to haunt 
us, as Britain's did during the Falk- 
lands war. 

U.S. technicians are being drawn to 
weapons manufacturers and to recipi- 
ent nations, dangerously decreasing 
the supply of competent technicians in 
our own armed services; 

U.S. aid is being diverted from long- 
term development assistance. Last 
year, for example, the ratio of military 
to development assistance was 57 to 43 
percent. 

Finally, too much of our military aid 
has gone to governments that do not 
come close to meeting American stand- 
ards of human rights and self-determi- 
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nation. I refer to such leaders as 
Mobutu in Zaire, Duvalier in Haiti, 
Somoza in Nicaragua, and a variety of 
other Third World potentates with 
Swiss bank accounts and starving 
countrymen. 

I believe the American people are 
today embarrassed by our military 
support for these sorts of governments 
and I believe, Mr. President, our 
people want it to stop. 

My amendment does not stop all of 
this aid, it simply slows it down. It 
does not even address the question of 
off-budget military sales guarantees, 
although the Senate should be very 
aware that this credit account has a 
strong fiscal impact as well as a strong 
imprint on our foreign policy. The 
budget this year includes $5.4 billion 
for foreign military sales guarantees, 
and that is a figure that should not be 
ignored. 

The chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Senator PERCY, 
and the ranking minority member, 
Senator PELL, have both suggested in 
the past, to the best of my knowledge, 
to the Budget Committee chairman 
that the two committees should look 
into the possibility of placing the for- 
eign military sales guarantee program 
totally in the budget and on the 
budget in future years. 

Our liability exposure under this 
program may end up dwarfing the 
present IMF controversy. According to 
the General Accounting Office, 13 na- 
tions are now unable to make interest 
payments due this year. Some of these 
debts are being rescheduled, but the 
administration is asking for $950 mil- 
lion of this debt to be forgiven in fiscal 
year 1983. That is a polite way of 
saying that we are making a gift of 
nearly $1 billion in weapons. 

Potential taxpayer liability of the 
Pakistan F-16 sale alone could amount 
to $1.1 billion. And what is the admin- 
istration’s response? A request for an- 
other $50 million this year for Paki- 
stan. 

In addition, I am certain we can 
expect a supplemental request later 
this year to restore the revolving fund 
that supplies guarantees on weapons 
sales. 

Mr. President, how can we look at 
the rest of the world with a straight 
face and boast of our food for peace 
program, when half of our interna- 
tional assistance goes for the tools of 
war? 

I only wish that our Government 
were half as aggressive in promoting 
agricultural exports as it is in pushing 
arms sales. We have some of the best 
salesmen in the world selling arms. 
Frankly, I think we have some of the 
sorriest selling agricultural commod- 
ities on our farms. 

Maybe we ought to let the Pentagon 
run our wheat program, our rice pro- 
gram, or soybean program. Maybe we 
ought to transfer Public Law 480 over 
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to the Defense Department and get 
some of those same people who are 
selling arms and weapons to sell the 
crops that our farmers produce. 

I realize that we cannot line item” 
this military aid out of the budget. 
But I think we need to cut this $880 
million out of the budget now and go 
on record here today on at least two 
major points: 

The first point is to express our con- 
cern over the emphasis which is being 
put on weapons sales as a foreign 
policy tool; and, two, to guide our col- 
leagues on the Foreign Relations and 
Appropriations Committees when the 
time comes for them to deal with secu- 
rity assistance legislation or arms sales 
to other countries. 

As I have said before, this amend- 
ment does not target any particular 
country or region. It is up to those two 
committees—Appropriations and For- 
eign Relations—to decide where our 
security interests really lie and direct 
aid to those areas. But I hope we will 
reduce our arms sales to a lower level 
and show a much greater selectivity in 
choosing recipients. 

We are the leading arms merchant 
of the world, That is not a label I like 
to see attached to this country, This 
amendment is the first step toward re- 
versing the dangerous path and the es- 
calation that we have seen and that 
we are seeing today in sales of our 
arms to foreign countries. 

I know full well that some of the 
Members of this body may well come 
to this floor—maybe this afternoon 
and maybe tomorrow—and say, Well. 
the budget resolution is not the place 
to conduct a debate on military assist - 
ance to other countries.“ Well, when 
you get down to it, Mr. President, 
there are only three opportunities 
that we have in this body, other than 
being on one of the committees—I am 
not on Foreign Relations and I am not 
on appropriations—but we really have 
basically three chances to look at this 
particular issue from the budget angle: 
First is the budget resolution, which 
we are considering today. Second is 
the authorization bill, which will be 
coming in the next several weeks. Fi- 
nally, it would come in the appropria- 
tions bill later in the year. 

What has happened in the past, Mr. 
President, is our appropriation bill and 
our authorization bill come up and 
sort of run together in something 
called a continuing resolution. Sudden- 
ly we find ourselves 2 or 3 or 4 days 
before Christmas debating foreign 
policy, debating appropriations, debat- 
ing defense, and debating domestic 
programs, when we actually have only 
moments to debate those subjects 
before final disposition is made. 

The other reason that I raised this 
issue, Mr. President, on the budget 
resolution is pretty simple: because it 
is an important issue; it is a critical 
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issue. I, as one Senator, would like to 
take every opportunity that is avail- 
able to me to raise this issue with my 
colleagues and to ask for their consid- 
eration of what we should do in the 
field of arms sales to foreign countries. 

We also need to consider the main 
purposes of a budget resolution. First 
is to set overall spending and revenue 
and deficit levels. Second, within 
broad guidelines, is to set priorities 
among competing categories of spend- 
ing. This is exactly what I am attempt- 
ing to do with this amendment. It is 
meant to give guidance to our col- 
leagues on the authorization and the 
appropriation committees to once 
again go back and look and find out 
for certain if the sales of these weap- 
ons to foreign countries are actually 
justified. We must have an examina- 
tion and a thorough examination of 
this issue. And I bring this amendment 
at this time to the floor of this Senate 
for that purpose. 

Mr. President, on this amendment, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is not 
a sufficient second. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Presiding Officer would 
recount. I believe some more of my 
colleagues have walked into the Cham- 
ber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PRYOR. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I have no additional 
comments to make in this area at this 
time. 

I yield to the distinguished chairman 
of the Budget Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Is the Senator fin- 
ished? 

Mr. PRYOR. Yes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I will take only a 
few moments and then yield to Sena- 
tor PERCY. 

Once again, Mr. President, while I 
commend the distinguished Senator 
for his position as to what he would 
like this amendment to do, I do not 
happen to agree. As chairman of the 
Budget Committee, I would just tell 
the Senate what could really happen 
if the amendment prevails and then 
just leave the issue up to the Senate. 

I do not have to repeat the basic ar- 
gument that I made on the last Pryor 
amendment, when the distinguished 
Senator made certain assumptions 
with reference to the expenditure of 
funds for nuclear preparedness. In 
that amendment, he assumed that by 
taking a certain amount of money out 
of the defense function we would be 
freezing future nuclear-armament ex- 
penditures at this year’s level. I give a 
similar argument here. 
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The distinguished Senator, in this 
particular amendment, is doing noth- 
ing more or nothing less than taking 
$0.9 billion in budget authority and 
$0.2 billion in outlays from our recom- 
mendation for 1984 and then estimat- 
ing an additional $0.9 billion in budget 
authority and $0.6 billion in outlays 
for 1985 and estimating another $0.9 
billion in budget authority and $0.8 
billion in outlays in 1986 to be taken 
out of the function called internation- 
al affairs. 

In its truest sense and in its most re- 
alistic sense, that is what the amend- 
ment does. So Senators should be 
voting on the following issue. Do they 
want the Senate Budget Committee’s 
mark for function 150, International 
Affairs, reduced by those amounts or 
not? 

The distinguished Senator who pro- 
poses the reduction would suggest that 
the United States is spending in this 
function more than he would like for 
security assistance and for military 
transfers. I would remind the Senate, 
according to our best estimates, securi- 
ty assistance is split evenly, half for 
military assistance and half for 
nonmilitary assistance. Security assist- 
ance is made available to a number of 
friendly nations for various purposes. 
Some of this foreign aid is helpful to 
the recipient countries almost exclu- 
sively; in others, most of them, there 
is mutual benefit in that the funds 
help those countries and, at the same 
time, help us through purchases of 
American goods and services, especial- 
ly agricultural and other commodities. 

There is no way that voting on his 
amendment, to reduce this function by 
almost $1 billion in budget authority 
in fiscal 1984, enables one to stand on 
the floor and say that the amendment 
will reduce the transfer of military ar- 
maments. As the Senator said, many 
arms sales are not even on-budget. Our 
reports suggests doing just that, put- 
ting them on-budget. 

The Pryor amendment would basi- 
cally reduce the function, tighten it, so 
that the appropriators will have to 
make tough decisions as to how they 
are going to allocate the money among 
the various overseas programs, mili- 
tary and nonmilitary assistance. 

It seems to me that while the Sena- 
tor might think this money will come 
out of military sales, which he is con- 
vinced are too high, I would remind 
the Senate that it could just as easily 
come out of assistance that we give to 
Israel. It could just as easily come out 
of critical assistance that we provide 
to Egypt, Turkey, or Jamaica. These 
security assistance funds are mostly 
balance-of-payments support that is 
desperately needed by our friends and 
allies. What about the World Bank, no 
favorite of this Senator, or the United 
Nations? 

Likewise, friendly countries such as 
Kenya, Egypt, Oman, Portugal, where 
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we have base access facilities for 
American forces would be hurt. I will 
remind the Senate that the money for 
those purposes comes out of this par- 
ticular International Affairs function. 
So does money for the Eximbank and 
Radio Free Europe. 

I would hope those who want to 
study this overnight would look at the 
budget resolution and the explanation 
of this function and decide whether or 
not they really want to take this much 
money out of the International Affairs 
function. This amendment would leave 
up to the appropriators to decide what 
they are going to cut from the many 
programs, both nonmilitary assistance 
and military assistance; by tomorrow 
afternoon, each Member should decide 
whether they think we can cut so 
much this year, when we are making 
some significant progress in the 
Middle East and elsewhere. Again, the 
basic issue is not arms sales, it is 
whether to take almost 81 billion out 
of this function or not. 

I would be pleased to yield to my 
good friend, the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. I would say 
to my good friend, Senator PRYOR, we 
do not intend to use much additional 
time tonight. I will talk to the leader- 
ship as to when we are ready to go out. 
I will then advise as to how much 
longer we can debate the issue and the 
Senator can proceed at that point. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 
This is the first time that I can public- 
ly state that I know what he is going 
through. When the committee report- 
ed out the first format in 1974, we 
never anticipated we would be, at this 
stage in our deliberations, as locked in 
as we are. But I commend the tenacity 
and the great purpose that our distin- 
guished chairman has. I will certainly 
support him in his effort to oppose the 
amendment introduced by our distin- 
guished colleague from Arkansas, for 
whom we have a great regard and a 
high respect. 

Certainly, I have no problem in 
agreeing with the concern he has ex- 
pressed about arms sales. We did peak 
in arms sales in 1982 and I assume 
that total arms sales will be reduced in 
1983. 

I can also agree that FMS guaran- 
tees must go on budget. I concur with 
that. They ought to be on budget. We 
will continue to pursue efforts to bring 
them on budget. 

But the amendment before the 
Senate by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas really does not affect 
either one of these. It affects grant 
military aid and the economic support 
fund. It affects the security, therefore, 
of the United States of America. 
When he talks about arms sales and 
the economic support fund, in a sense, 
really, if I could say so, it is mixing 
apples and oranges, and we have to 
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really narrow it down now to what we 
are talking about. 

Let me talk about one of the areas of 
greatest concern to the past adminis- 
tration and to this administration, 
and, really, to the entire free world. I 
am talking about the action that was 
taken by the Soviet Union in moving 
brutally into Afghanistan and subject- 
ing that country to military occupa- 
tion by a foreign power. The Soviet 
Union has occupied that country and 
has subordinated it to its will. The 
Soviet Union is now within 300 miles 
of the Strait of Hormuz and the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

When I was in Moscow in November 
1980, I made it unmistakably clear to 
Secretary General Brezhnev, Ustinov, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Foreign 
Minister Gromyko that the concern of 
the world was not only for the people 
of Afghanistan, but also for the entire 
security of the free world. As Clark 
Clifford, on behalf of President Carter 
once said, this could mean war, if 
anyone moved in to interfere with the 
movement of oil out of the Middle 
East to the free world. It would deci- 
mate the economy of Japan; it would 
cripple Western Europe. It would se- 
verely injure the United States of 
America, both our economy and our 
security. 

Therefore, we began at that time, 
under a Democractic administration 
and carried on under a Republican ad- 
ministration, the creation of a rapid 
deployment force to protect and pro- 
vide protection for that vital resource 


absolutely essential to the free world. 

We have spent billions of dollars on 
that effort. 

We need bases in that area. We 
cannot rely on bases that are remote 
bases. We need bases in that area. The 
nations of Kenya, Oman, and Somalia 


have worked with us in providing 
access to military facilities. 

We do not pay rental for these base 
facilities overseas. This was not an 
easy decision for any one of those 
countries to come to because there are 
forces in that area, powerful forces, 
working politically to prevent them 
from going ahead with this program. 

I have seen the base being built in 
Oman, and we know the value of that 
facility to be able to provide protec- 
tion for the most vital raw material on 
which our economy and our national 
security depend. 

The Senator’s amendment would 
cripple our ability to provide the aid 
levels necessary for Kenya, Oman, and 
Somalia to continue this kind of 
effort, just as it would interfere with 
the cooperation we are providing to 
Turkey, Portugal, Egypt, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

I would like to ask my distinguished 
colleague a few questions. 

Is it not true that, for instance, the 
amendment would cut the request of 
the administration for grant military 
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aid to Turkey from $230 million to $57 
million? Turkey is an important 
NATO ally on the vulnerable southern 
flank and it is in desperate economic 
shape. Is that not the effect this 
amendment would mandate? 

Mr. PRYOR. Let me respond to my 
friend, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
a Member of this body that I have the 
greatest respect for. I also have great 
respect for his committee. 

I would like to respond by saying 
that, in my remarks in offering and 
supporting the amendment, I said that 
I did not want in any way to have this 
amendment target any particular 
country or region of the world. What 
this amendment does is simply take 
roughly 5 percent of function 150 and 
ask the Foreign Relations Committee, 
which the distinguished Senator 
chairs, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee simply to go back, take another 
look, and see if we cannot find $880 
million in savings for fiscal year 1984. 

It is a simple amendment. It is not 
an Earth-shaking amendment. It is 
not an amendment, in this Senator’s 
opinion, that is going to damage our 
national defense in any way. Nor 
should it in any way cripple the allies 
that we have that the distinguished 
Senator referred to. 

So, Mr. President, in answer to the 
Senator’s question, I agree with him 
that we owe a great debt to some of 
those countries he mentioned. They 
are strong allies of ours, there is no 
question there. I am just hopeful that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Committee on Appropriations 
can go back, take another look and see 
what we can do about a program that 
is escalating beyond our comprehen- 
sion. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to my distinguished colleague that 
I simply have to make the assumption 
that he has already made, that the 
cuts would have to come out of securi- 
ty assistance. I do not see any place 
else they can come from. 

I would like to remind my distin- 
guished colleague that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the chair- 
man and ranking minority member 
took this position 2 years ago, that 
there were places we could cut. We did 
cut $900 million out of our programs. 
The administration objected at the 
time, but later, when they saw the 
kind of budget condition we faced, 
they concurred, and that is exactly the 
figure we ended up with. 

The problem now is that we are 
facing a new set of circumstances. We 
are facing a whole new ball game 
when, after cutting $900 million out 2 
years before, we now go back and say 
let us cut even further. 

I can only come to the conclusion 
that, with respect to Turkey, which is 
in a much worse condition today and 
the need is much greater, to ask us to 
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cut the request of the administration 
all the way from $230 million, which 
has been requested, back to $57 mil- 
lion, which was the figure that was in 
fiscal 1983, is an impossible task. We 
have already cut, the committee has 
already cut this to $110 million. That 
is a figure that is already unacceptable 
to the administration. 

Let us take the question of Portugal. 
This amendment would cut both MAP 
and ESF for Portugal. I only ask my 
distinguished colleague how we could 
possibly do that with Portugal today, 
struggling as they are. How could we 
possibly cut them that deep? 

Let us take the case of Pakistan. 
Economic support funds in the 
amount of $125 million would be cut 
out by the pending amendment. I only 
ask my distinguished colleague if he 
has ever been in Pakistan. 

Mr. PRYOR. I have not been in 
Pakistan. 

Mr. PERCY. I would ask him to try 
to picture what Pakistan’s situation is 
today, trying to absorb nearly 3 mil- 
lion refugees who have fled out of Af- 
ghanistan, women and children. Free- 
dom fighters who have come out sneak 
back into the country to try to protect 
their country. But they have 3 million 
refugees in Pakistan from Afghani- 
stan. To cut them $125 million in eco- 
nomic support funds, when there are 
so many programs that we are working 
on with Pakistan, to cause them to see 
our way in some of those things—this 
would truly undercut the President. It 
would give the feeling to these coun- 
tries abroad that the President is pow- 
erless to negotiate. They cannot wait 
until we act. 

Many times, they have made repre- 
sentations based on the best advice 
that we can give them that we would 
stand behind the economic assistance 
program of that kind. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, may I 
respectfully respond at this time? 

Mr. PERCY. Yes, I shall yield for a 
question or a brief comment. We do 
have to get out, I understand, at 6 
o'clock. We are just about reaching 
the end of our line on debate tonight. 

Mr. PRYOR. I was not going to re- 
spond, but I think the distinguished 
chairman is under some misapprehen- 
sion about what this amendment pro- 
poses. 

It does make a reduction in function 
150. But within this function, it could 
affect any of the military assistance 
programs. That is, the grants, which 
allow foreign governments to buy U.S. 
military equipment or foreign military 
sales credits, forgiven loans and loan 
guarantees, which allow them to buy 
U.S. military equipment and training. 

The cut could also be taken from the 
international military education and 
training program or the economic sup- 
port fund, grants and loans to our 
allies to free up their own budget so 
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they can use their own money for mili- 
tary expenditures. 

By my calculations, my amendment 
would leave the chairman and his com- 
mittee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee roughly $3.6 or $3.7 billion to 
divide up any way they see fit. That is 
what my amendment does. It forces a 
greater selectivity with some of these 
programs and a second look. That is 
all my amendment does. 

Mr. PERCY. If the Senator from Ar- 
kansas would just take into account 
one thing, the funds that he is saying 
we can cut from do not exist, because 
the FMS guaranty program he men- 
tioned is off budget. We do not have 
that available to cut if it is not on- 
budget. So the assumptions the Sena- 
tor is going on are absolutely incor- 
rect. We do not have that leeway from 
which we could cut. 

Let me ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has added $100 million 
grant military assistance and $125 mil- 
lion in economic aid to last year’s level 
for Israel. For Egypt, the Senator's 
amendment would mean a reduction 
from the request of $250 million in 
grant military aid. That is where we 
would have to take it from. Does the 
Senator intend to do this? 

If this amendment were adopted, 
those are the areas we would have to 
go after. For that reason, I would vig- 
orously oppose the amendment. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, it would 
be up to the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, 
members of the committee, and mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee, 
to come back at the proper time with 
these recommendations. 

This amendment in no way—in no 
way—takes dollars for specific coun- 
tries away from them. It forces our 
two committees, the authorizing com- 
mittee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, to take another look at the to- 
tality of this program. 

Finally, I say to the distinguished 
chairman, when I talk about what the 
committee still has to work with, I am 
referring to the entire on-budget secu- 
rity assistance package. We all recog- 
nize that this represents only one-half 
of the total security request, which in- 
cludes off-budget loan guarantees. We 
know that and we understand it. All I 
am doing is taking about 5 percent 
from function 150, in rough terms, 
about $880 million in authority, and 
limiting the number of dollars that we 
can commit to that authority. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I shall 
take just 1 additional minute, because 
the floor manager wishes to wind up 
this debate now. 

With a cut the size of the pending 
amendment, we would have no choice 
but to make the cuts the size of which 
I have indicated affecting Israel, af- 
fecting Egypt, affecting Pakistan, cer- 
tainly affecting Turkey, Portugal, and 
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Sudan, and the cases I have mentioned 
involved so deeply in our Rapid De- 
ployment Forces—Oman, Somalia, and 
Kenya. There is no alternative to that. 

I only ask my distinguished col- 
league, when we look at the responsi- 
bility we have for supporting the 
Camp David process, what would it do 
to that process to a country like 
Egypt, cut off now from the resources 
it used to have in the Arab world, rely- 
ing upon our good faith to help them 
and make up for the fact that they do 
not have available to them any funds 
that they had before—what would 
happen to them? 

What would happen to the peace 
process if this amount was cut from 
Israel? What would happen to the 
peace process and the rapid deploy- 
ment forces if we simply could not 
man and complete those bases that we 
have undertaken? 

I simply hope that this amendment 
would be defeated. I feel very, very 
strongly about it. There is no alterna- 
tive for a cut of this size other than to 
cut the kind of programs that I have 
tried to outline. 

Mr. PRYOR. I should like to close 
by saying I respectfully disagree with 
the interpretation of the distinguished 
chairman as to what my amendment 
does. I have enjoyed listening to his 
remarks. 

I might ask the distinguished chair- 
man of the Budget Committee if possi- 
ble there would be a little further dis- 
cussion on this tomorrow. I would like 
to reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PERCY. I suggest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the distinguished Senator 
and our staff get together right now, if 
we can, because it is a factual question 
that we are trying to settle. I would 
hope that we could settle it so that the 
Senate would have the facts on which 
to judge the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
KASSEBAUNM). The Senator from New 
Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I understand that 
the distinguished acting majority 
leader seeks to be recognized. It is my 
understanding—and I might put this 
in the nature of a parliamentary in- 
quiry—that since we have not yielded 
back our time on the pending amend- 
ment, when the Senate returns to the 
resolution tomorrow, so long as it does 
so before the hour of 2 p.m., will not 
the second Pryor amendment, the one 
that we are presently debating, be the 
pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Chair. 
I yield to the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. TOWER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
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routine morning business for a period 
not to exceed 15 minutes, with state- 
ments made therein not to exceed 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL ANTITAMPERING ACT 


Mr. TOWER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 109, S. 216, a bill to 
amend title 18. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I will 
not object—has the budget matter 
been laid aside? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
now in morning business. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. 

I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 216) to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to combat, deter, and punish 
individuals who adulterate or otherwise 
tamper with food, drug, cosmetic, and other 
products with intent to cause personal 
injury, death, or other harm. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciarv with an amend- 
ment to strike out a.l after the enact- 
ing clause, and insert the following: 
That this Act may be cited as the “Federal 
Anti-Tampering Act”. 

Sec. 2. Chapter 65 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“8 1365. Tampering with household products 

“(a) Whoever, with intent to kill, injure or 
otherwise endanger the health or safety of 
any person or to cause significant damage or 
injury to the business of an individual, part- 
nership, corporation, association, or other 
business entity, tampers with and thereby 
taints, or tampers with and thereby renders 
materially false or misleading the labeling 
of, or container for, any household product 
which is in, is intended to be in, or continues 
to affect interstate or foreign commerce, or 
attempts, threatens, or conspires to do so, 
shall— 

() be imprisoned for not more than ten 
years or fined not more than $20,000, or 
both; 

(2) if serious bodily injury results, be im- 
prisoned for not more than twenty years or 
fined not more than $50,000 or both; and 
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“(3) if death results, be imprisoned for 
any term of years or for life or fined not 
more than $100,000, or both. 

“(b)(1) Whoever imparts or conveys false 
information, knowing the information to be 
false, concerning an act or attempted act 
which, if true, would constitute a violation 
of subsection (a) shall be imprisoned for not 
more than one year or fined not more than 
$10,000, or both. 

“(2) Whoever willfully and maliciously im- 
parts or conveys false information, knowing 
the information to be false, concerning an 
act or attempted act which, if true, would 
constitute a violation of subsection (a) shall 
be imprisoned for not more than five years 
or fined not more than $25,000, or both. 

“(c) A violation of this section may be in- 
vestigated by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and by any other Federal agency 
which has investigative jurisdiction over 
such violation under title 21 of the United 
States Code. 

(d) A person has the intent required for 
an offense under this section if the person 
knows or has reason to know that the 
norma! and usual consequence of the actual, 
attempted, planned, or threatened tamper- 
ing would be to kill, injure, or otherwise en- 
danger the health or safety of any person or 
to cause significant damage or injury to the 
business of an individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, association, or other business 
entity. 

“(e) As used in this section— 

(J) the term ‘household 
means— 

(A) any food, drug, device, or cosmetic; 
or 

(B) any article, product, or commodity of 
any kind or class which is customarily pro- 
duced or distributed for sale through retail 
sales agencies or instrumentalities for con- 
sumption by individuals, or use by individ- 
uals for purposes of personal care or in the 
performance of services ordinarily rendered 
within the household, and which usually is 
consumed or expended in the course of such 
consumption or use; 

(2) the term ‘food’ has the definition 
given such term in section 201(f) of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 321(f)) and also includes ‘meat food 
product’ as such term is defined in section 
2(j) of the Federal Meat Inspection Act (21 
U.S.C. 601(j)), ‘poultry’ as such term is de- 
fined in section 4(e) of the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 453(e)), ‘poultry 
product’ as such term is defined in section 
4(e) of the Poultry Products Inspection Act 
(21 U.S.C. 453(f)), ‘egg product’ as such term 
is defined in section 4(f), of the Egg Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 1033(f)), and 
‘egg’ as such term is defined in section 4(g) 
of the Egg Products Inspection Act (21 
U.S.C. 1033(g)); 

“(3) the term ‘drug’ has the definition 
given such term in section 201(g)(1) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 321(g)(1)); 

“(4) the term ‘device’ has the definition 
given such term in section 201th) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 3210h)); 

“(5) the term ‘cosmetic’ has the definition 
given such term in section 201(i) of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 321i); 

“(6) the term ‘labeling’ has the definition 
given such term in section 201(m) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 321(m)); and 

(7) the term ‘serious bodily injury’ means 
bodily injury to a person which involves— 
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(A) a substantial risk of death; 

B) extreme physical pain; 

“(C) protracted and obvious disfigure- 
ment; or 

“(D) protected loss or impairment of the 
function of a bodily member, organ, or 
mental faculty.“ 

Sec. 3. The table of sections at the begin- 
ning of chapter 65 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 

“1365. Tampering with household products.“ 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam Presi- 
dent, I am extremely pleased to bring 
S. 216, the Federal Anti-Tampering 
Act, to the floor today. Enactment of 
this bill must be one of the highest 
priorities of the 98th Congress. Early 
in the Congress, I expressed my re- 
solve to send this crucial legislation to 
the President’s desk as soon as it was 
humanly possible. I am happy that 
the Committee on the Judiciary and 
this body have made such considerable 
progress toward that goal already. 

We have regrettably witnessed a 
series of recent events which have seri- 
ously undermined public confidence in 
the safety of consumer products and 
sent chills through respected manu- 
facturers all over the country. 

In a well-publicized incident in Chi- 
cago, several persons died after taking 
Tylenol capsules filled with cyanide. 
The manufacturer, a subsidiary of 
Johnson & Johnson, utimately re- 
called 31 million bottles of that pain 
reliever from retailers, wholesalers, 
and the public. They estimate that the 
total cost of warning the public, recall- 
ing the product, testing, and destroy- 
ing suspected capsules was $100 mil- 
lion. 

A wave of “copycat” crimes was re- 
ported after that crisis. In a hearing 
which I chaired on March 4 of this 
year, the Judiciary Committee re- 
ceived testimony indicating that there 
have been reported incidents involving 
oral hygiene products contaminated 
with acid, over-the-counter drugs laced 
with rat poison, and beverages mixed 
with insecticides. 

Next to the Tylenol incident, the 
most. devastating situation occurred 
with respect to “Ball Park“ hot dogs 
manufactured by a Michigan firm. 
Following a consumer complaint that 
a razor blade had been found in a hot 
dog, the company voluntarily recalled 
350,000 pounds of their product and 
spent a frantic weekend putting pack- 
ages of hot dogs through metal detec- 
tors. Although the initial complainant 
ultimately confessed that she had put 
the razor blade into the hot dog her- 
self, that false claim cost the company 
approximately $1 million in recall ex- 
penses and lost profits. By contrast, its 
annual profit is only $8 million. 

Clearly, then, these vexatious tam- 
pering crimes can cause devastating 
losses for innocent citizens and busi- 
ness people. In response, in the 97th 
Congress, I introduced, and this body 
passed, Federal legislation aimed at 
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deterring this reprehensible conduct. 
The other body failed to pass a sepa- 
rate bill, and a crime package which 
contained a limited tampering provi- 
sion was vetoed by the President be- 
cause of concerns over other parts of 
the bill. In this Congress, at the earli- 
est opportunity, I introduced S. 216, 
which was identical to the bill which 
we passed last year. I am pleased to 
have 58 of my colleagues as cospon- 
sors. 

On March 4, I chaired a hearing 
during which we received testimony 
from the Department of Justice and 
representatives of several affected in- 
dustries. Based on the testimony that 
we received, I successfully offered an 
amendment to S. 216 when the com- 
mittee considered it on April 12. As it 
was reported by the committee, with- 
out objection, the Federal Anti-Tam- 
pering Act creates new felony offenses 
in title 18 of the United States Code, 
punishable by strong penalties. Specif- 
ically, it would make it an offense to 
tamper with a consumer product, or 
its label or container, with intent to 
cause injury or death to another 
person or significant damage to a busi- 
ness, or with reason to know that such 
harm would be the usual result, In ad- 
dition, it would make it a Federal of- 
fense to knowingly convey false infor- 
mation concerning a tampering of- 
fense. 

Under existing provisions in the 
Food and Drug Act, the penalties for 
tampering do not provide a sufficient 
deterrent to this dangerous sort of ac- 
tivity. For this reason, the bill report- 
ed by the committee contains penal- 
ties based upon the harm that results. 
They range from 10 years of imprison- 
ment and a $20,000 fine, to life impris- 
onment and a $100,000 fine, where 
death results. The hoax offenses are 
patterned after similar offenses relat- 
ing to aircraft hijacking, which have 
been highly successful in deterring 
that type of activity. 

The committee amendment retained 
the provision in the original bill which 
covers tampering with intent to 
damage a business. I believe, as did the 
committee, that it is important for 
Federal tampering legislation to cover 
that situation. Malicious tampering 
aimed at causing significant harm to 
an innocent business is clearly crimi- 
nal conduct. 

Madam President, S. 216 attempts to 
balance the need for Federal involve- 
ment in some tampering crimes, with- 
out unnecessary intervention into 
cases more appropriately left to the 
State and local governments. With the 
help of the Justice Department and 
representatives of affected industries, 
we have created a bill which achieves 
an appropriate balance, while provid- 
ing a strong deterrent to these repre- 
hensible crimes. I urge my colleagues 
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to support S. 216, as it was reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1250 


(Purpose: To correct an inequity in the case 
of certain patents) 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk an amendment 
on behalf of the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. East), Mr. 
HOLLINGs, and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Tuurmonp), for himself, Mr. East, and Mr. 
HOLLINGS, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1250. 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the Committee amendment 
add the following section: 

Sec. 4. (a) The following new section shall 
be added to title 35 of the United States 
Code: 

“8 155A. Patent Term Restoration 

(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 154, the term of each of the follow- 
ing patents shall be extended in accordance 
with this section: 

“(1) Any patent 


which encompasses 


within its scope a composition of matter 
which is a new drug product, if during the 
regulatory review of the product by the 


Federal Food and Drug Administration— 

(A) the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration notified the patentee, by letter 
dated February 20, 1976, that such product's 
new drug application was not approvable 
under section 505(b)(1) of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act; 

„(B) in 1977 the patentee submitted to the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration the 
results of a health effects test to evaluate 
the carcinogenic potential of such product; 

“(C) the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration approved, by letter dated December 
18, 1979, the new drug application for such 
product; and 

“(D) the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration approved, by letter dated May 26, 
1981, a supplementary application covering 
the facility for the production of such prod- 
uct; and 

“(2) Any patent which encompasses 
within its scope a process for using the com- 
position of matter described in paragraph 
(1). 

“(b) The term of any patent described in 
subsection (a) shall be extended for a period 
equal to the period beginning February 20, 
1976, and ending May 26, 1981 and such 
patent shall have the effect as if originally 
issued with such extended term. 

“(c) The patentee of any patent described 
in subsection (a) shall, within ninety days 
after the date of enactment of this section, 
notify the Commissioner of Patents and 
Trademarks of the number of any patent so 
extended. On receipt of such notice, the 
Commissioner shall confirm such extension 
by placing a notice thereof in the official 
file of such patent and publishing an appro- 
priate notice of such extension in the Offi- 
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cial Gazette of the Patent and Trademark 
Office.“ 

(b) The analysis for Chapter 14 of such 
title 35 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 
155A. Patent term restoration.“ 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam Presi- 
dent, I am pleased to join Senator 
East and Senator HoLLINGS in offering 
this amendment designed to provide 
redress to a health care company 
harmed by an agency of the Federal 
Government. This is a noncontrover- 
sial provision which passed the other 
body in the 97th Congress and enjoys 
bipartisan support in this body. 

Madam President, the details of this 
unfortunate episode have been out- 
lined by the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina, and I will not 
repeat them. In sum, because of an 
egregiously long approval process de- 
manded by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, only a small part of the 17- 
year patent term to which the compa- 
ny was entitled was effectively avail- 
able to them. This amendment would 
restore to the patent life of the affect- 
ed product only that time caused by 
the unfair FDA delay. As such, it 
would provide relief similar to that 
provided in a similar case in the 
orphan drug bill during the 97th Con- 
gress. 

Madam President, I hope the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary will promptly 
report more comprehensive patent 
term restoration legislation. Hearings 
have already been scheduled for later 
this month. However, in the interim, I 
believe we should provide immediate 
relief in this case. 
Mr. EAST. Madam President today, 
Senator THURMOND, Senator HOLLINGS, 
and I are proposing an amendment de- 
signed to remedy a particularly egre- 
gious hardship caused to a health care 
company by an agency of the Federal 
Government. I submit that it is a non- 
controversial amendment which 
passed the House of Representatives 
unanimously during the last Congress. 
In my judgment, it also would have 
passed the Senate unanimously had it 
come to a vote. Unfortunately, the bill 
was attached to highly controversial 
legislation during the rush of the spe- 
cial session last Congress, and conse- 
quently no vote occurred. 

The facts are these. About 20 years 
ago, research scientists discovered a 
new life-sustaining anesthetic called 
Forane. The company that discovered 
Forane extensively tested the anes- 
thetic, both on animals and, later, on 
humans. The product was patented in 
October 1970. As my colleagues are 
aware, our patent laws give the inven- 
tor of a product 17 years of exclusive 
use. The intent behind the law was to 
grant the inventor the exclusive mar- 
keting of the product for that period 
of time. In the case of Forane, the in- 
ventor was only permitted less than 7 
years of exclusive marketing. This is 
because the approval process for 
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Forane took more than 10 years, and 
less than 7 years of effective patent 
coverage remained rather than the 17 
year intended by Congress. 

This regulatory delay began with a 
claim by a single doctor that inhala- 
tion agents have carcinogenic poten- 
tial. Subsequently the FDA repudiated 
that doctor's study; found it to be defi- 
cient; so stated publicly in the Federal 
Register; and finally allowed Forane 
to be marketed in May 1981 (more 
than 10 years after the patent was 
issued). 

The amendment I introduce today 
would restore to the company only 
that portion of the patent term lost 
during this delay. It would not restore 
to the company any time involved in 
routine animal and human testing. In 
short, this bill would restore life to the 
patent term for the period of time be- 
ginning with the date the FDA held 
up the new drug application on the 
basis of the deficient study (Feb. 20, 
1976) until the date the FDA approved 
the company’s application covering 
the facility for the production of the 
product (May 26, 1981), a period of 5 
years and 3 months. 

To my knowledge, there has been 
only one other situation analogous to 
this and the unfairness of that situa- 
tion was corrected by an amendment 
to the orphan drug bill which was 
passed during the last session of the 
Congress. Fairness and equity demand 
that this hardship situation be treated 
in a similar manner. 

I encourage my colleagues to sup- 
port this amendment and respectfully 
urge its speedy approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Madam President, I 
assume that we have just adopted the 
amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. East). 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1251 


(Purpose: To provide that certain conduct is 
punishable under this act) 


Mr. PRYOR. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Pryor) 
proposes an amendment numbered 1251. 


(No. 1250) was 
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Mr. PRYOR. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 5, following line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(3) Whoever willfully and maliciously im- 
parts or conveys false information, knowing 
the information to be false that a household 
product as described in subsection (a) is or 
has been tainted shall be imprisoned for not 
more than one year or fined not more than 
$10,000 or both. 

Mr. PRYOR. Madam President, I be- 
lieve this amendment has been accept- 
ed by the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam Presi- 
dent, we are willing to accept the 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. I thank the chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I 
commend the chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee (Mr. THURMOND) and 
the ranking member (Mr. BIDEN) for 
the leadership they have shown with 
respect to this subject. I was pleased 
to join with them and many of our col- 
leagues once again in the sponsorship 
of this extremely important piece of 
legislation, the Federal Anti-Tamper- 
ing Act. And I am pleased to urge its 
swift enactment today. 

The people of this country have had 
their fill of those individuals who 
would seek to take the law into their 
own hands to attempt to satisfy some 
so-called grievance, whether real or 
imagined. Whether we are talking 
about those who would threaten to 
blow up our Nation’s memorials to 
achieve “instant unilateral disarma- 
ment,“ or others who would poison 
our citizens for other predilections, 
this madness must stop. 

This bill, which is similar to the leg- 
islation that I cosponsored last year, 
will make future drug tampering like 
the Tylenol case, a Federal crime. Not 
only will the full weight of the Federal 
criminal justice system be brought to 
bear if future outrages of this kind 
occur, but also the massive resources 
of our Government including those of 
the FBI, will be immediately called 
into action should such a situation 
arise again. 

Madam President, my preference 
would have been to require the death 
penalty for these kinds of cases, but I 
realize that as the result of recent Su- 
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preme Court decisions, our Federal 
death penalty laws will have to be sub- 
stantially rewritten. That effort is al- 
ready underway, and I look forward to 
seeing to it that those efforts may 
reach fruition during this session of 
the Congress. I do agree with many of 
my colleagues, however, that the drug- 
tampering problem must be addressed 
immediately, and I therefore heartily 
endorse this legislation which would 
criminalize this type of outrageous 
conduct as soon as possible. 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask for a third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 216) was passed, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 216 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Federal Anti-Tam- 
pering Act“. 

Sec. 2. Chapter 65 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“§ 1365. Tampering with household products 


(a) Whoever, with intent to kill, injure or 
otherwise endanger the health or safety of 
any person or to cause significant damage or 
injury to the business of an individual, part- 
nership, corporation, association, or other 
business entity, tampers with and thereby 
taints, or tampers with and thereby renders 
materially false or misleading the labeling 
of, or container for, any household product 
which is in, is intended to be in, or continues 
to affect interstate or foreign commerce, or 
attempts, threatens, or conspires to do so, 
shall— 

(I) be imprisoned for not more than ten 
years or fined not more than $20,000, or 
both; 

(2) if serious bodily injury results, be im- 
prisoned for not more than twenty years or 
fined not more than $50,000 or both; and 

“(3) if death results, be imprisoned for 
any term of years or for life or fined not 
more than $100,000 or both. 

“(bX1) Whoever imparts or conveys false 
information, knowing the information to be 
false, concerning an act or attempted act 
which, if true, would constitute a violation 
of subsection (a) shall be imprisoned for not 
more than one year or fined not more 
$10,000, or both. 

“(2) Whoever willfully and maliciously im- 
parts or conveys false information, knowing 
the information to be false, concerning an 
act or attempted act which, if true, would 
constitute a violation of subsection (a) shall 
be imprisoned for not more than five years 
or fined not more than $25,000, or both. 

“(3) Whoever willfully and maliciously im- 
parts or conveys false information, knowing 
the information to be false that a household 
product as described in subsection(a) is or 
has been tainted shall be imprisoned for not 
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more than one year or fined not more than 
$10,000 or both. 

“(c) A violation of this section may be in- 
vestigated by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and by any other Federal agency 
which has investigative jurisdiction over 
such violation under title 21 of the United 
States Code. 

“(d) A person has the intent required for 
an offense under this section if the person 
knows or has reason to know that the 
normal and usual consequence of the actual, 
attempted, planned, or threatened tamper- 
ing would be to kill, injure, or otherwise en- 
danger the health or safety of any person or 
to cause significant damage or injury to the 
business of an individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, association, or other business 
entity. 

(e) As used in this section 

“(1) the term ‘household product’ means— 

(A) any food, drug, device, or cosmetic; or 

“(B) any article, product, or commodity of 
any kind or class which is customarily pro- 
duced or distributed for sale through retail 
sales agencies or instrumentalities for con- 
sumption by individuals, or use by individ- 
uals for purposes of personal care or in the 
performance of services ordinarily rendered 
within the household, and which usually is 
consumed or expended in the course of such 
consumption or use; 

“(2) the term ‘food’ has the definition 
given such term in section 201(f) of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 321(f)) and also includes ‘meat food 
product’ as such term is defined in section 
2(j) of the Federal Meat Inspection Act (21 
U.S.C. 601(j)), ‘poultry’ as such term is de- 
fined in section 4(e) of the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 453(e)), ‘poultry 
product’ as such term is defined in section 
4(e) of the Poultry Products Inspection Act 
(21 U.S.C. 453(f)), egg product’ as such term 
is defined in section 4(f), of the Egg Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 1033(f)), and 
‘egg’ as such term is defined in section 4(g) 
of the Egg Products Inspection Act (21 
U.S.C. 1033(g)); 

“(3) the term ‘drug’ has the definition 
given such term in section 201(g)(1) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 321(g)(1)); 

“(4) the term ‘device’ has the definition 
given such term in section 201(h) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 321(h)); 

(5) the term ‘cosmetic’ has the definition 
given such term in section 201(i) of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 321¢i)); 

“(6) the term ‘labeling’ has the definition 
given such term in section 201(m) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 321(m)); and 

“(7) the term ‘serious bodily injury’ means 
bodily injury to a person which involves— 

(A) a substantial risk of death; 

(B) extreme physical pain; 

“(C) protracted and obvious disfigure- 
ment; or 

“(D) protracted loss or impairment of the 
function of a bodily member, organ, or 
mental faculty.“ 

Sec. 3. The table of sections at the begin- 
ning of chapter 65 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 


“1365. Tampering with household prod- 
ucts.“ 
“Sec. 4. (a) The following new section 


shall be added to title 35 of the United 
States Code: 
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“§ 155A. Patent Term Restoration 


“(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 154, the term of each of the follow- 
ing patents shall be extended in accordance 
with this section: 

1 Any patent which encompasses 
within its scope a composition of matter 
which is a new drug product, if during the 
regulatory review of the product by the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration— 

(A) the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration notified the patentee, by letter 
dated February 20, 1976, that such product's 
new drug application was not approvable 
under section 505 (b) (1) of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act; 

“(B) in 1977 the patentee submitted to the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration the 
results of a health effects test to evaluate 
the carcinogenic potential of such product; 

„(C) the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration approved, by letter dated December 
18, 1979, the new drug application for such 
product; and 

D) the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration approved, by letter dated May 26, 
1981, a supplementary application convering 
the facility for the production of such prod- 
uct; and 

“(2) Any patent which encompasses 
within its scope a process for using the com- 
position of matter described in paragraph 
(1). 

“(b) The term of any patent described in 
subsection (a) shall be extended for a period 
equal to the period beginning February 20, 
1976, and ending May 26, 1981 and such 
patent shall have the effect as if originally 
issued with such extended term. 

“(c) The patentee of any patent described 
in subsection (a) shall, within ninety days 
after the date of enactment of this section, 
notify the Commissioner of Patents and 
Trademarks of the number of any patent so 
extended. On receipt of such notice, the 
Commissioner shall confirm such extension 
by placing a notice thereof in the official 
file of such patent and publishing an appro- 
priate notice of such extension in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of the Patent and Trademark 
Office.“. 

“(b) The analysis of Chapter 14 of such 
title 35 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“155A. Patent term restoration.“ 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to combat, deter, and punish in- 
dividuals who tamper with household 
products with intent to cause personal 
injury, death, or other harm, and for 
other purposes.“ 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. TOWER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DR. CLEMMIE EMBLY WEBBER 

OF ORANGEBURG, S.C., NA- 
TIONAL MOTHER OF THE 
YEAR 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam Presi- 
dent, yesterday our country observed 
an important day honoring some very 
special people—mothers. All across 
America, mothers were honored for 
their unselfish devotion to their chil- 
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dren and for the strength and unity 
they preserve in families. 

There is perhaps no greater satisfac- 
tion for a mother than to hear her 
family say, Thank you,” and to know 
that her devotion and efforts, her 
tears and joys; are not forgotten. 

Though mothers are set apart on 
Mother’s Day, there is one particular 
mother to whom I want to call special 
attention, Dr. Clemmie Embly Webber 
of Orangeburg, S.C., who was recently 
named the 1983 Mother of the Year 
by the American Mothers Committee. 

Earlier this year, I had the pleasure 
of paying tribute to Dr. Webber for be- 
coming the 1983 South Carolina 
Mother of the Year, and now I take 
even greater pride in honoring her for 
this highly commendable achieve- 
ment. 

To fully understand the magnitude 
of this distinction, one need only ex- 
amine the credentials of the organiza- 
tion which sponsors the Mother of the 
Year competition, the American Moth- 
ers, Inc. The purpose of American 
Mothers, Inc., is to develop and 
strengthen the moral and spiritual 
foundations of the family and home. 
Established in 1933 as part of the 
Golden Rule Foundation, this non- 
profit and interfaith organization con- 
ducts the annual search for the State 
and National Mother of the Year. Of 
course, numerous other groups spon- 
sor similar contests, but this nearly 50- 
year-old event is recognized nation- 
wide as the most prestigious of all 
mother of the year competitions. 

After reviewing the life and accom- 
plishments of Dr. Webber, it comes as 
no surprise that she was chosen for 
the national honor. As a wife, mother, 
grandmother, educator, church and 
civic activist, she is the embodiment of 
an ideal mother. Dr. Webber exempli- 
fies those personal characteristics and 
skills which make her worthy to repre- 
sent mothers, and her contributions to 
the quality of life within her family 
and community are very evident. Her 
influence has touched and enriched 
the lives of many, and the fruits of her 
labor are now appropriately recog- 
nized through her selection as Mother 
of the Year. 

President Reagan even took time out 
of his demanding schedule to call Dr. 
Webber in Orangeburg on Mother’s 
Day to offer his congratulations. The 
President expressed well the invalu- 
able role mothers play in society when 
he stated in his Mother’s Day procla- 
mation: 

To our mothers we owe our highest 
esteem, for it is from their gift of life that 
the flow of events begins that shapes our 
destiny. . . . The quality and scope of their 
activities, as well as their overriding concern 
for the well-being of their families and our 
country, inspires and strengthens us as indi- 
viduals and as a Nation. 

I am confident that the President 
praised Dr. Webber for the, fine exam- 
ple she has set for all mothers. Truly, 
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the words of his proclamation accu- 
rately describe the qualities of Dr. 
Clemmie Embly Webber. 

Madam President, I know the Senate 
joins me in congratulating Dr. Webber 
on becoming the 1983 National 
Mother of the Year. In order to share 
more about this outstanding individ- 
ual, I ask unanimous consent that arti- 
cles from the Columbia, S.C., State 
and Record newspapers be included in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


From the Columbia (S.C.) Record Apr. 27, 
1983] 


HIGH Honor 


The American Mothers Committee has 
done Clemmie Emily Webber of Orangeburg 
and her fellow South Carolinians honor by 
choosing her the National Mother of the 
Year. 

Mrs. Webber's life and career are a noble 
testament to not only motherhood but to 
high human achievement in intellectual as 
well as emotional terms. 

A dedicated, full-time mother and home- 
maker as a young wife, she raised three chil- 
dren who, through her example, made their 
own positive imprints on their environment. 
One became a superior court judge in the 
District of Columbia, another a doctor of 
pathology and a third a public administra- 
tor and law student. 

As her children grew older, Mrs. Webber 
went back to school, earning master’s and a 
doctoral degree in chemistry. As Dr. Webber 
she taught for a number of years at South 
Carolina State College, working closely with 
pre-medical students. 

Since her retirement from the State Col- 
lege faculty, she has been active on a va- 
riety of educational projects and on the 
Orangeburg County Council on Aging. 

Dr. Webber—mother, grandmother and 
educator—is richly deserving of the tribute 
recently paid her. We congratulate her. 


{From the State, Apr. 24, 1983] 


MOTHER OF YEAR FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 
Wns NATIONAL PRIZE 


The S.C. Mother of the Year, Clemmie 
Embly Webber of Orangeburg, was named 
National Mother of the Year Friday night 
at ceremonies in New York. 

She competed with others from around 
the country for the honor, given by the 
American Mothers Committee. 

A native of St. Matthews and a former 
professor at S.C. State College in Orange- 
burg, Mrs. Webber, a mother of three, was 
honored earlier this month as state Mother 
of the Year with a plaque presented by Gov. 
Dick Riley. 

She holds a doctorate in science educa- 
tion. 


[From the State, May 9, 1983] 


TELEPHONE CALLS, NEWSPAPER ADS MARK 
MOTHER'S Day 

Clemmie Webber of Orangeburg was 
nothing short of flabbergasted to receive a 
call from President Reagan on Saturday 
night. 

The president’s call to Mrs. Webber, who 
recently was named National Mother of the 
Year, was just one of millions made to 
mothers all over the country this weekend. 
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And while many Americans called their 
mothers, others decided to communicate 
Mother's Day greetings through classified 
advertisements in their local newspapers. 

Reagan chose the next best thing to being 
there, but he had a little trouble reaching 
his party. 

Mrs. Webber, a mother of three who re- 
cently retired from a long and varied teach- 
ing career, said Sunday that the president 
first tried to call her at home. When he got 
no answer, he called the Orangeburg 
County Sheriff's Department in an effort to 
locate her. 

“This being a small town, I guess they 
didn’t have too much trouble,” Mrs. Webber 
said. She and her husband, Paul, were at- 
tending the annual alumni banquet at 
South Carolina State College. 

A sheriff's deputy ushered her out of the 
banquet room and gave her a number to call 
at the White House. So Mrs. Webber set out 
to call the president from a pay phone at 
the student center. 

“It was really kind of funny.“ she said. It 
took three operators before I got one who 
didn't think it was just a prank.” 

When she finally did get the president, 
“We had a delightful chat.“ Mrs. Webber 
said. The call was mostly small talk, and 
Reagan congratulated her on her selection 
as National Mother of the Year, she said. 

While other American moms’ phone calls 
might not have been as exciting as Mrs. 
Webber's, they certainly conveyed messages 
that were no less heartfelt. 


WORLD CUP SOCCER 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Madam President, 
I am aware that a group of distin- 
guished Americans from the United 
States Soccer Federation has been 
trying to arrange for the United 
States to play host to the 1986 World 
Cup. Indeed, an organizing committee 
has been formed, with President 
Reagan as honorary chairman, former 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger as 
chairman, and a number of distin- 
guised Americans from the worlds of 
sport, government, and business, in- 
cluding the chief executives of Ford, 
Pepsico, R. J. Reynolds, and Norton 
Simon. 

We in the Congress have also made 
clear our complete support for that 
effort. The House on May 3 passed 
unanimously a resolution stating its 
support; the Senate on May 6 did so as 
well. I enthusiastically support this 
effort. 

It is for this reason that I was par- 
ticularly concerned to learn of re- 
marks made recently by Mr. Joao Ha- 
velange, the president of the Federa- 
tion Internationale de Football Asso- 
ciation, or FIFA, the world governing 
body for soccer, about this American 
effort to host the World Cup. Mr. Ha- 
velange has suggested that sporting 
and financial interests in the United 
States States do not support soccer or 
our efforts to have the World Cup 
tournament played here, and that 
there are not adequate facilities in the 
United States to play world class 
soccer. 
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Mr. Havelange is dead wrong. Our 
efforts to host the World Cup in 1986 
are supported not only by the direc- 
tors of the U.S. Soccer Federation, but 
a broad-based group of government 
and corporate leaders. Indeed, these 
people have met every requirement es- 
tablished by FIFA for hosts of the 
World Cup. Moreover, they have dem- 
onstrated that first class facilities do 
exist in this country. 

Of greater importance, soccer is an 
immensely popular sport in the United 
States. There are over 4 million young 
people playing soccer in the United 
States today, and the number is ex- 
panding rapidly. Soccer is played 
today in over 5,000 secondary schools 
and 520 American colleges and univer- 
sities. A professional soccer league 
exists with wide support in a number 
of cities. 

Indeed, a National Soccer Hall of 
Fame has been proposed to be estab- 
lished in Oneonta, N.Y., near my 
home. Senators from other parts of 
the country may not be aware that 
two of America’s consistently finest 
collegiate soccer teams are resident in 
Oneonta: those of Hartwick College 
and the Oneonta campus of the State 
University of New York. This reflects 
the degree of support and enthusiasm 
for soccer in the middle part of New 
York State, where many of us hope 
the hall of fame will soon be estab- 
lished. 

I think that having the World Cup 
played here in the United States in 
1986 would boost immeasurably the 
popularity of soccer in this country, 
and thus enhance in time the quality 
of the game played worldwide. 

It is sad, therefore, that FIFA has so 
far refused to send an inspection team 
to the United States so that we might 
demonstrate our unique capability to 
host the cup. The United States is en- 
titled to a fair shake from FIFA in its 
deliberations as to who should host 
the 1986 World Cup. The kind of 
statements made by Mr. Havelange do 
not help that process at all. 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed in the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 
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MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:11 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bill, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 1190. An act to provide emergency 
credit assistance to farmers, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that 
the Speaker has appointed Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI, Chairman, Mr. Rose, Vice 
Chairman, and Mr. WHITEHURST, vice 
Mr. Burton of California, Chairman, 
deceased, Mr. HAMILTON, Vice Chair- 
man, and Mr. PRITCHARD, resigned, as 
additional members of the U.S. Group 
of the North Atlantic Assembly. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

At 3:03 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the Speaker has 
signed the following enrolled joint res- 
olution: 

H.J. Res. 219. A joint resolution declaring 
the support of the U.S. Government for ef- 
forts of the U.S. Soccer Federation to bring 
the World Cup to the United States in 1986, 
designating the Secretary of Commerce as 
the official representative of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment of the Federation Internationale 
de Football Association, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The enrolled joint resolution was 
subsequently signed by the President 
pro tempore (Mr. THURMOND). 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following joint resolution was 
read the second time and placed on 
the calendar: 

H.J. Res. 13. A joint resolution calling for 
a mutual and verifiable freeze on and reduc- 
tion in nuclear weapons. 

The following bill was read twice 
and placed on the calendar: 

H.R. 1190. An act to provide emergency 
credit assistance to farmers, and for other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


EC-1015. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior for Territo- 
rial and International Affairs, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a copy of the deficit elimi- 
nation plan for the Government of Guam; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1016. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation providing for termina- 
tion of Federal management and control of 
the Pribilof Islands; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 
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EC-1017. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Minerals Management Service, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on refunds of 
excess royalty payments to Amoco Produc- 
tion Co., Shell Oil Co., and the Superior Oil 
Co.; to the Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-1018. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the fiscal 1982 report 
on Outer Continental Shelf Lease Sales and 
Evaluation of Alternative Bidding Systems; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1019. A communication from the 
Chairman of the U.S. International Trade 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the 33d quarterly report on Trade Between 
the U.S. and Nonmarket Economy Coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-1020. A communication from the 
Deputy U.S. Trade Representative, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the biannual 
report on the operation and effect of the 
International Sugar Agreement; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

EC-1021. A communication from the As- 
sistant Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, De- 
partment of State, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, international agreements, other than 
treaties, entered into by the United States 
within the previous 60 days; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-1022. A communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the U.S. Postal Rate 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
notice of a request by the Postal Service for 
a proposed decision by the Commission on 
proposed changes in rates of postage and 
classifications for electronic computer origi- 
nated mail; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1023. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
Board's 1982 Government in the Sunshine 
report; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1024. A communication from the 
Chairman and Members of the Personnel 
Appeals Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the Board for Oc- 
tober 1, 1981, through December 31, 1982; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1025. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report of the Corporation's compliance with 
the Freedom of Information Act for the 
period of January 7, 1982, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1982; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-1026. A communication from the Com- 
missioner of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders suspending deportation 
as well as a list of persons involved; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1027. A communication from the 
Chairman of the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the Commission's 
report for fiscal year 1982; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1028. A communication from the 
Comptroller General, transmitting a report 
on the analysis of migration characteristics 
of children served under the Migrant Edu- 
cation Program; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources, 

EC-1029. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Women’s 
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Educational Equity Act Program for fiscal 
year 1982; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-1030. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a copy of final regulations regarding 
aid to the bilingual education training 
projects program; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1031. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the National 
Cancer Institute Director’s report for fiscal 
year 1982 and the annual plan for fiscal 
years 1984-88 for the national cancer pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-1032. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report covering actions taken 
by the Department during calendar year 
1982 regarding the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1033. A communication from the 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a draft bill to require that customs 
duties determined to be due upon a liquida- 
tion or reliquidation are due upon that date, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

EC-1034. A communication from the 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a draft bill to implement the Customs 
Convention on Containers, 1972; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

EC-1035. A communication from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Auditor transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report entitled “Annual 
Audit of the Washington Convention 
Center Fund"; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1036. A communication from the 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Indian Af- 
fairs of the Department of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a proposed 
plan for the use and distribution of the 
judgment funds awarded to the Seneca- 
Cayuga Tribe of Oklahoma et al. in dockets 
341-A and 341-B and to the Cayuga Nation 
of Indians in docket 343 by the Indian 
Claims Commission; to the Select Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion, without amendment: 

S. 925: A bill to make certain technical 
corrections in the Atlantic Salmon Conven- 
tion Act of 1982 (Rept. No. 98-78). 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion, with amendments: 

S. 1117: A bill to amend the Rail Passen- 
ger Service Act to authorize additional ap- 
propriations for the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 98-79). 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion, without amendment: 

S. 1099: A bill to consolidate and authorize 
certain marine fishery programs and func- 
tions of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (Rept. No. 98-80). 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. WILSON (for Mr. Gorton (for 
himself and Mr. Jackson)): 

S. 1234. A bill to clear certain impedi- 
ments to the licensing of the vessel Norden 
for employment in the coastwise trade; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. THURMOND (by request): 

S. 1235. A bill authorizing appropriations 
to the Executive Director, U.S. Holocaust 
Memorial Council, for services necessary to 
perform the functions of the U.S. Holocaust 
Memorial Council; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HAWKINS: 

S. 1236. A bill to amend the Controlled 
Substances Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAKER (for Mr. Symms (for 
himself and Mr. MCCLURE)): 

S. 1237. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to clarify the definition of 
geothermal energy, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself and 
Mr. PELL): 

S. 1238. A bill to encourage and promote 
the continued leadership of the United 
States in ocean policy, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation. 

By Mr, WEICKER: 

S. 1239. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment and implementation of programs for 
children and youth camp safety; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. GRASSLEY (for himself, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. DeConcini, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. Kasten, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. Domenici, Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON, Mr. WARNER, Mr. DoLe, and 
Mr. DENTON): 

S. 1240. A bill to strengthen law enforce- 
ment in the areas of child exploitation and 
pornography and to increase the criminal 
penalties in such areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MELCHER (for himself, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr, Baucus, and Mr. Bun- 
DICK): 

S. 1241. A bill to provide for an Indian 
housing program for construction and fi- 
nancing for Indians, and for other purposes; 
to the Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. WILSON (for Mr. 
Gorton (for himself and Mr. 
JACKSON)): 

S. 1234. A bill to clear certain im- 
pediments to the licensing of the 
vessel Norden for employment in the 
coastwise trade; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 

SAILING VESSEL NORDEN 
@ Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, the 
bill I am introducing today would 
grant coastwise privileges to the sail- 
ing vessel Norden. This vessel is one of 
the last links between true old world 
sailing ships and the more modern 
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water craft of today. Built and de- 
signed in 1919 by the renowned naval 
architect, J. Ring Anderson, the 
Norden plied the North Sea for some 
40 years before retiring from her trade 
as a cod fishing vessel and brought to 
the United States in the 1970's. 

This vessel has been a part of the 
Northwest sailing scene since 1977, 
and has been a significant participant 
in wooden boat festivals and maritime 
activities. This bill would allow the 
vessel to be chartered, and thereby 
give the owners a little more ability to 
maintain the historic value of the 
vessel. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

S. 1234 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 27 of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 (46 U.S.C. 
883), or any other provisions of law to the 
contrary, the Secretary of the department 
in which the United States Coast Guard is 
operating shall cause the vessel Norden (of- 
ficial number 584767) to be documented as a 
vessel of the United States, upon compli- 
ance with the usual requirements, with the 
privilege of engaging in the coastwise trade 
so long as such vessel is owned by a citizen 
of the United States.e 


By Mr. THURMOND (by re- 
quest): 


S. 1235. A bill authorizing appropria- 
tions to the Executive Director, U.S. 
Holocaust Memorial Council, for serv- 
ices necessary to perform the func- 
tions of the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Council; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

U.S. HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL COUNCIL 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
last month, Washington was host to 
the American Gathering of Jewish 
Holocaust Survivors as this Nation ob- 
served the Days of Remembrance. 
This is a time set aside annually to re- 
flect on the horrors of the Nazi con- 
centration camps and the millions who 
suffered there. It is appropriate that 
the United States commemorate this 
event since the liberating American 
armies played the major role in bring- 
ing these atrocities to light. As a sol- 
dier in the First U.S. Army in World 
War II, I was present when the Bu- 
chenwald concentration camp near 
Weimar was liberated and know first- 
hand of the horrors that occurred in 
these camps. Further, America has 
become the homeland for many of the 
few survivors and they and their de- 
scendants now form an integral part 
of our society. 

Public Law 96-388 created the U.S. 
Holocaust Memorial Council as a per- 
manent organization under the De- 
partment of the Interior and rendered 
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it eligible for private funding. While 
the council is to continue to plan the 
yearly observance, a further, and per- 
haps more important, change is the es- 
tablishment of a museum with a con- 
comitant educational program dedicat- 
ed to the victims of the Holocaust. 
This memorial will serve as a graphic 
reminder of both the capacity of man 
for cruelty to his fellow man and of 
the necessity of maintaining and, 
indeed, strengthening our democratic 
values and system of government. 

The bill that I am introducing today 
at the request of the Reagan adminis- 
tration, would amend the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Council 
Act to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal year 1984. 

The requested authorization would 
enable the council to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities through September 1984 
as provided in the President’s budget. 
The amended authorization is neces- 
sary to the operation of the living me- 
morial museum, continued observance 
and expansion of the Days of Remem- 
brance, as well as the preservation and 
development of research and docu- 
mentation of the Holocaust. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the bill and the letter of transmittal 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows; 

S. 1235 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 8 of the Holocaust Memorial Council 
Act (Public Law 96-388, as amended, 36 
U.S.C. 1408) is amended as follows: After 
1983“, strike out the colon and insert in 
lieu thereof. , and $1,953,000 for the Fiscal 
Year 1984: 

U.S. HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL COUNCIL, 
February 9, 1983. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
bill, “Authorizing appropriations to the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the United States Holo- 
caust Memorial Council for services neces- 
sary to perform the functions of the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Council.” 

We recommend that the bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consider- 
ation, and that it be enacted. 

Public Law 96-388, October 7, 1980 (94 
Stat. 1547), provided for the establishment 
of the United States Holocaust Memorial 
Council to provide appropriate ways for the 
Nation to commemorate Days of Remem- 
brance, plan, construct, and oversee the op- 
eration of a permanent living memorial 
museum to the victims of the Holocaust, 
and develop a plan for carrying out the rec- 
ommendations of the President’s Commis- 
sion on the Holocaust. Section 8 of Public 
Law 96-388 authorized $722,000 for Fiscal 
Year 1981; $800,000 for Fiscal Year 1982; 
and $850,000 for Fiscal Year 1983, to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

The enclosed draft bill would amend the 
appropriation authorization in Section 8 of 
the United States Holocaust Memorial 
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Council Act (Public Law 96-388, as amend- 
ed; 36 U.S.C. 1408) to authorize an appro- 
priation of $1,953,000 for Fiscal Year 1984. 

Such an authorization and appropriation 
would enable the Council to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities through September 30, 1984, 
as provided in the President’s 1984 budget. 
The amended authorization is necessary to 
the operation of the living memorial 
museum, continued observance and expan- 
sion of Days of Remembrance as well as the 
preservation and development of research 
and documentation of the Holocaust. 

The Council has made measurable 
progress in carrying out its mandated re- 
sponsibilities since its inception in 1981. It is 
anticipated that the requested increased 
funding level in 1984 will allow each of its 
functions to be fully operational. 

A similar letter is being sent to The Hon- 
orable Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
SEYMOUR SIEGEL, 
Executive Director. 


By Mr. BAKER (for Mr. Symms 
(for himself and Mr. 
MCcCLURE)): 

S. 1237. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify the 
definition of geothermal energy, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 


GEOTHERMAL ENERGY 
Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation today with my 
colleague from Idaho, Senator 
McCLURre, to promote the development 
of low temperature geothermal re- 
sources throughout the United States. 

The legislation that I am introduc- 
ing clarifies the definition of geother- 
mal energy” within the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954. In so doing, it elimi- 
nates an arbitrary temperature 
“threshold” imposed by the Internal 
Revenue Service. The bill also insures 
that the business and residential 
energy tax credits will apply to energy 
systems that are supplied primarily, 
but not exclusively, by geothermal 
energy. 

The legislation is necessary because 
the IRS has written unreasonably re- 
strictive regulations to implement the 
geothermal provisions of the Energy 
Tax Act of 1978 Public Law 95-618). 

The IRS regulations state, for exam- 
ple, that “equipment that uses energy 
from a geothermal deposit is eligible 
(for the business energy credit) only if 
uses geothermal energy exclusively.” 

In addition, the regulations state 
that only water 122° F. (50° C.) or 
hotter qualifies as a “geothermal de- 
posit.” This means that any space 
heating or ground water heat pump 
equipment using geothermal water 
colder than 122° F. cannot qualify for 
either the residential or business 
energy credit. 

A third example of how the IRS reg- 
ulations limit the application of the 
renewable energy tax incentives is the 
case of a company building an innova- 
tive electrical generating plant which 
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will use geothermal energy and waste 
food. Under the regulation, the owners 
of the powerplant can take the geo- 
thermal credit on the equipment ex- 
tracting or distributing the geother- 
mal fluids and the biomass credit on 
the equipment used in burning the 
wood. However, those components of 
the powerplant which use energy from 
both geothermal and biomass sources 
cannot qualify for either credit. 

As these examples illustrate, the 
geothermal tax credit regulations de- 
veloped by the IRS do not conform 
with the intent of Congress in enact- 
ing the Energy Tax Act. 

The Energy Tax Act of 1979 (Public 
Law 95-618) provides a residential 
energy tax credit for certain energy 
conserving and renewable energy 
source expenditures made in connec- 
tion with a taxpayer's principal resi- 
dence. The credit applies to expendi- 
tures on energy-conserving items such 
as insulation and storm windows, as 
well as to investments in solar, wind, 
and geothermal energy property, cate- 
gorized as renewable energy source 
property. In this latter case, the act 
provided that a credit may be claimed 
for 30 percent of the first $2,000 of ex- 
penditures and 20 percent of the next 
$8,000 of expenditures up to a maxi- 
mum credit of $2,200 for expenditures 
made after April 19, 1977, and before 
January 1, 1986. Subsequently, the 
Crude Oil Windfall Profit Tax Act of 
1980 (Public Law 96-223) expanded 
the renewable energy credit to 40 per- 
cent of $10,000 in expenditures to a 
maximum credit of $4,000 for expendi- 
tures made after December 31, 1979, 
and before January 1, 1986. 

The Energy Tax Act of 1978 also 
provided for a 10-percent tax credit for 
investment in solar, wind and geother- 
mal energy equipment used by busi- 
nesses. The geothermal energy tax 
credit was increased to 15 percent and 
extended through the end of 1985 by 
the Crude Oil Windfall Profit Tax Act 
of 1980. 

For tax purposes, the Energy Tax 
Act of 1978 defined geothermal energy 
in the following way: 

*** the term “geothermal deposit“ 
means a geothermal reservoir consisting of 
natural heat which is stored in rocks or in 
an aqueous liquid or vapor (whether or not 
under pressure). 

The law set no temperature require- 
ment in its definition of geothermal 
energy. In fact, the Senate Finance 
Committee report described that the 
purpose of the legislation was to 
“induce consumers of oil and gas to 
conserve energy and convert to alter- 
native energy sources.” 

It is clear that the overly restrictive 
definition of “geothermal property” 
adopted by the IRS has substantially 
lessened the incentives for homeown- 
ers or businessmen to convert to geo- 
thermal energy use. Thus, the regula- 
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tions do not fully comply with the leg- 
islative intent of the 1978 act. 

As a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Energy 
and Agricultural Taxation, I believe 
that the Federal energy tax laws 
should be fairly administered. That is 
why I am introducing this legislation. 
I believe it will make the existing geo- 
thermal tax credits more evenly avail- 
able. That, in turn, should measurably 
speed up the development of Ameri- 
ca’s low temperature geothermal re- 
sources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a fact sheet explaining the 
need for this legislation and outlining 
its main provisions, and the text of the 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

GEOTHERMAL TAX LEGISLATION 
BACKGROUND AND NEED 


In its report on the Energy Tax Act of 
1978 (Public Law 95-618), the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee stated that the purposes 
of the legislation were to “induce consumers 
of oil and gas to conserve energy and con- 
vert to alternative energy sources. To meet 
this goal, the Energy Tax Act provided 
major tax incentives for the production of 
energy from such resources as geothermal, 
solar, wind, and biomass, These incentives— 
mostly in the form of tax credits, deduc- 
tions, and allowances—have generated un- 
precedented interest in developing alterna- 
tive energy projects. 

However, regulations issued in 1981 by the 
Internal Revenue Service have drastically 
limited the application of the alternative 
energy incentives enacted in 1978 and reaf- 
firmed and expanded by the Crude Oil 
Windfall Profits Tax Act of 1980 (Public 
Law 96-223). With regard to geothermal 
energy, four specific limitations imposed by 
the IRS appear to run contrary to Congres- 
sional intent: 

Only water of a temperature of 122°F 
(50°C) or greater is considered “geothermal 
energy.“ even though the Energy Tax Act 
itself contains no temperature threshold. As 
a result, homeowners or businesses with 
water cooler than 122°F cannot qualify for 
the residential or business energy invest- 
ment credits. 

A homeowner who installs a geothermal 
system to heat his residence cannot qualify 
for the residential energy credit unless 100 
percent of the energy in the system is sup- 
plied by geothermal sources. Geothermal 
energy systems often include peaking equip- 
ment fueled by oil, gas, or coal. This peak- 
ing equipment typically provides less than 
20 percent of the total annual energy load, 
since it is only used on the coldest days of 
the year. But, such peaking equipment 
would disqualify the system. 

A business that installs geothermal equip- 
ment cannot qualify for the energy invest- 
ment credit if the geothermal fluids are 
mixed with energy from another source. 
Geothermal resources may not, in some in- 
stances, be hot enough to fully satisfy an in- 
dustrial process heat requirement. However, 
by adding a few degrees to the heat supplied 
from the geothernal source, it will often be 


The residential credit is 40 percent of the first 
$10,000 of qualifying expenditures and the business 
credit for qualifying equipment is 15 percent. 
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possible to displace a large fraction of the 
conventional fuel consumed in the plant. 
Under the IRS limitation, if a geothermal 
system requires even a minimal addition of 
non-geothermal heat, then the entire 
system becomes ineligible for the energy tax 
credit. 

A company building an electric power- 
plant using geothermal and energy from an- 
other alternative energy resource, such as 
biomass, can take the geothermal credit on 
the equipment run solely on geothermal 
energy and the biomass credit on the equip- 
ment fueled exclusively by wood. But, those 
components of the plant using both geo- 
thermal and biomass energy cannot qualify 
for either credit. 


S. 1237 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

(a) CLARIFICATION OF DEFINITION OF GEO- 
THERMAL ENERGY. Paragraph (3) of section 
613(e) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(defining geothermal deposit) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(3) GEOTHERMAL ENERGY DEFINED.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1), the term ‘geo- 
thermal energy’ means the natural heat of 
the earth (at any temperature) which is 
stored in rocks, an aqueous liquid or vapor 
(whether or not under pressure), or any 
other medium. A geothermal well shall in 
no case be treated as a gas well for purposes 
of this section or section 613A, and this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any geothermal prop- 
erty which is located outside the United 
States or its possessions.”’. 

(b) CLARIFICATION OF APPLICATION OF BUSI- 
NESS CREDIT AND RESIDENTIAL CREDIT TO 
GEOTHERMAL PROPERTY.— 

(1) Subparagraph (D) of section 44C(c)(7) 
of such Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “In the case of a 
system which uses both geothermal energy 
and an energy source not eligible for the 
credit under this section, all of the equip- 
ment comprising the system shall be eligible 
for the credit if, on a British thermal unit 
(Btu) basis, geothermal energy provides 
more than 80 percent of the energy in a typ- 
ical year for which the system is designed. 
If less than 80 percent of the energy is sup- 
plied by geothermal energy, the credit shall 
apply to those portions of the system which 
produce, distribute, transfer, extract, or use 
energy which is more than 50 percent sup- 
plied by geothermal energy (on an annual 
Btu basis). 

(2) Paragraph (3) of section 48 (1) of such 
Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“(D) application of credit under section 46 
to equipment which uses both geothermal 
energy and another energy source.— 

(i) In the case of a system which uses both 
geothermal energy and an energy source 
not eligible for the credit under Section 46, 
all of the equipment comprising the system 
shall be eligible for the credit for Solar, 
Wind, or Geothermal Property under sec- 
tion 46(a)(2)(C) if, on a British thermal unit 
(Btu) basis, geothermal energy provides 
more than 80 prcent of the energy in a typi- 
cal year for which the system is designed. If 
less than 80 percent of the energy is sup- 
plied by geothermal energy, the credit shall 
apply to those portions of the system which 
produce, distribute, transfer, extract, or use 
energy which is more than 50 percent sup- 
plied by geothermal energy (on an annual 
Btu basis). 
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(ii) In the case of a system which used 
both geothermal energy and another energy 
source eligible for the credit under section 
46 (such as biomass, solar, wind, ocean ther- 
mal, or hydroelectric), all of the equipment 
comprising the system (up to, but not in- 
cluding the electrical transmission stage in 
the case of an electrical generation facility) 
shall be eligible for the credit for solar, 
wind, or geothermal property under section 
46(a)(2)(C) if, on a Btu basis, more than 80 
percent of the energy in a typical year for 
which the system is designed, is supplied by 
geothermal energy, or any of the other 
forms of energy eligible for the credit under 
section 46, or any combination thereof 
(hereinafter referred to in this subpara- 
graph as ‘qualified sources’). If less than 80 
percent of the energy is supplied by quali- 
fied sources, the credit shall apply to those 
portions of the system which produce, dis- 
tribute, transfer, extract, or use energy 
which is more than 50 percent supplied by 
such qualified sources (on an annual Btu 
basis). 

(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENT. 

(1) Clause (ii) of section 44C(c)(2)B) of 
such Code is amended by striking any geo- 
thermal deposit“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of “geothermal energy“. 

(2) Clause (i) of section 44C(c)(5)(A) of 
such Code is amended by striking out 
“energy derived from the geothermal depos- 
its“ and inserting in lieu thereof “geother- 
mal energy”. 

(3) Clause (viii) of section 48(1)(3)(A) of 
such Code is amended by striking out 
“energy derived from a geothermal deposit” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “geothermal 
energy”. 

(4) Clause (ii) of section 57(aX(11)(D) of 
such Code is amended to read as follows: 

(ii) all geothermal properties.“ 

(5) Subsection (c) of section 263 of such 
Code is amended by striking out any geo- 
thermal deposit“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of “geothermal energy“. 

(6) Subparagraph (E) of section 465(c)(1) 
of such Code is amended by striking out 
“geothermal deposits“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof geothermal energy“. 

(7) Paragraph (1) of section 61300) of such 
Code is amended by strking out “geother- 
mal deposit“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“geothermal well”. 

(8) Subsection (e) of section 613 of such 
Code is amended— 

(A) by striking out deposits“ each place it 
appears in paragraph (1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “properties”, and 

(B) by striking out “peposrrs” in the sub- 
section heading and inserting in lieu thereof 
“PROPERTIES”. 

(9) Subsection (b) of section 614 of such 
Code is amended— 

(A) by striking out “geothermal deposits“ 
in the text and inserting in lieu thereof 
“geothermal wells”, and 

(B) by striking out “GEOTHERMAL DEPOSITS” 
in the subsection heading and inserting in 
lieu thereof “GEOTHERMAL WELLS". 

(10) Paragraph (1) of section 614(c) of 
such Code is amended by striking out “‘oil 
and gas wells and geothermal deposits” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“oil, gas, and geothermal wells’’.e 


By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself 
and Mr. PELL): 

S. 1238. A bill to encourage and pro- 
mote the continued leadership of the 
United States in ocean policy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
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Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 

NATIONAL OCEAN POLICY COMMISSION ACT OF 

1983 

è Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing a bill to create 
a blue-ribbon panel whose purpose is 
to develop a comprehensive set of rec- 
ommendations for U.S. ocean policy, 
based on an evaluation of our current 
international and domestic ocean in- 
terests. This panel would be known as 
the National Ocean Policy Commis- 
sion. It is patterned on the highly suc- 
cessful Stratton Commission of the 
mid-1960’s which generated many of 
the ideas and recommendations that 
underlie our present-day network of 
ocean law and policy. I am honored to 
be joined on this bill by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Rhode 
Island, Senator PELL, who has been a 
loyal and vigorous defender of this Na- 
tion’s ocean interests throughout his 
career in National Government. 

The Stratton Commission, formally 
named the Commission on Marine Sci- 
ence, Engineering, and Resources, was 
established by legislation enacted a 
few months before my first days in the 
Senate. I watched the work of that 
Commission for the next 2 years, and 
was impressed by the teamwork, esprit 
de corps, and inspiration of its mem- 
bers and staff. The recommendations 
in the Commission’s landmark report, 
“Our Nation and the Sea,“ led to the 
creation of a lead civilian ocean 
agency (NOAA), the Coastal Zone 
Management Act, the estuarine sanc- 
tuaries program, the ocean dumping 
research program, expanded sea grant 
marine advisory services, and a variety 
of atmospheric programs like the 
world weather watch. 

Much has transpired since the Strat- 
ton Commission published its report in 
January 1969. Only a few months ago 
did we see a treaty emerge from the 
exhausting and exhaustive Third 
United Nations Conference on the Law 
of the Sea. That event marked the be- 
ginning of a period when our Nation 
will have to determine how to proceed 
while much of the world works toward 
the implementation of a treaty that 
we have not signed. The Coast Guard 
is faced with the dilemma of how to 
make the most effective use of dwin- 
dling resources in light of such major 
new commitments as fisheries law en- 
forcement, drug interdiction, and 
marine environmental protection. 
These were responsibilities that the 
Coast Guard, winding down its in- 
volvement in Vietnam, would have had 
difficulty predicting in 1969. 

At the time of the Stratton Commis- 
sion, there was an awareness of the 
national value of programs that em- 
ployed Federal funds to bring our 
many levels of government together 
on issues. This is the spirit of the 
coastal zone management and sea 
grant college programs. The coastal 
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zone program was not even in exist- 
ence in 1969 and sea grant was just 
getting started. Now some 26 coastal 
States have coastal zone management 
systems. And a collaborative network 
of universities, industry, and State and 
local governments has been forged 
through sea grant matching funds, for 
the advancement of the marine econo- 
my and education and research in 
fields of marine expertise. In 1983 we 
face great budgetary pressures and the 
administration has suggested that the 
States and private sector can keep 
these worthwhile activities going with- 
out Federal help. 

A National Ocean Policy Commis- 
sion will present us with an opportuni- 
ty to gain the insights of thoughtful, 
dedicated individuals into the direc- 
tion ocean policy should take amid 
these rapidly changing circumstances. 

The Commission can take a look at 
U.S. international ocean policy, insu- 
lated from the political controversy 
surrounding the President’s decision 
not to sign the Law of the Sea Treaty. 
It will also be able to make a fresh 
evaluation of the appropriate function 
and location of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration 
within the executive branch. Such an 
evaluation is especially important 
since the President's decision to seek 
creation of a Department of Trade has 
been silent on plans for NOAA if the 
reorganization is accomplished. Fur- 
thermore, the Commission can recom- 
mend the proper balance of responsi- 
bilities among Federal, State, local, 
and private interests—an essential task 
before a fair, reasoned judgment can 
be made on how much of our ocean 
programs should be borne by the 
States. 

In this bill we seek to establish a 
body whose members are knowledge- 
able and experienced in ocean policy 
matters and come from diverse back- 
grounds with consumer and environ- 
mental groups, marine industries, and 
the academic community. In addition, 
we would have gubernatorial and con- 
gressional advisers to insure that the 
Commission makes its recommenda- 
tions with an understanding of the po- 
litical context. 

In the foreword to Our Nation and 
the Sea” the Stratton Commission 
made the following closing statement: 

The Commission harbors no illusions that 
it has provided final answers to the multi- 
tude of questions that relate to the future 
of the seas. Indeed, the legislation of 1966 
itself was envisaged by the Congress only as 
a first step, and we recognize that no report, 
no program, can be valid for all time. But 
we earnestly hope that the work of this 
Commission will lead to constructive action 
and a major advance for our Nation and the 
Sea. 

This is a modest statement by a 
group that succeeded in producing a 
genuine blueprint for action. I would 
hope that the commission contemplat- 
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ed by this bill will produce recommen- 
dations as effective in making further 
advances for our Nation and the sea.e 
@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today it is 
with great pleasure that I join the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Caroli- 
na, Senator HoLLINGS, in introducing 
legislation to create a new U.S. Ocean 
Commission—a Commission to be 
charged with analyzing, reviewing, and 
formulating policy recommendations 
concerning our myriad domestic and 
international oceans interests. It is my 
hope that with the creation of this 
Commission, U.S. oceans policy will be 
removed from the political morass into 
which it has fallen. 

I need not reiterate at length, at this 
time, my well-known views on the ill- 
conceived decisions by the President to 
reject the Law of the Sea Treaty, fi- 
nally negotiated after years of effort 
and compromise; and to go ahead, pre- 
cipitously in my view, to establish an 
exclusive economic zone (EEZ) within 
200 miles of our shores. However, I 
will say that the price the President 
has paid for all the rankling over 
these decisions, both in and outside of 
the administration, has been the cre- 
ation of an environment in which 
sound and well-informed policy formu- 
lation has become exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not imposible. This has led to a 
vacuum in U.S. oceans policy, as it re- 
lates to international affairs. In addi- 
tion, U.S. oceans policy has suffered 
domestically from lack of leadership 
from the administration with regard 
to the promotion of the wise use and 
compatible development of our marine 
resources. 

In order to remove such an impor- 
tant subject from this charged envi- 
ronment, Senator HoLLincs and I are 
today proposing the establishment of 
an Ocean Commission. The proposed 
Commission will be made up of 15 
members to be chosen from Federal 
agencies, academia, industry, and 
public interest groups involved in vari- 
ous ocean uses. Several Members from 
the House and Senate as well as eight 
gubernatorial representatives repre- 
senting various regions will also serve 
as advisers to the Commission. The 
President will select the non-Federal 
Government members of the Commis- 
sion from two bipartisan lists of indi- 
viduals representing oceans experts 
and interested parties submitted to 
him by the Speaker of the House, and 
the Senate majority leader. The Com- 
mission will be broadly charged with 
reviewing current laws, regulations, 
and policies which effect U.S. oceans 
interests, and making recommenda- 
tions to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent on a comprehensive national 
oceans policy that encompasses inter- 
national and domestic considerations 
and reflects our overall national inter- 
est. The Commission will cease to 
function after the 2-year schedule pro- 
vided in the bill, following the submis- 
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sion of a written report on its findings 
and recommendations. The costs to 
the taxpayer will be modest, and the 
potential benefits of a carefully 
framed oceans policy immense. 

As you probably are aware Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is not the first time Con- 
gress has created an oceans commis- 
sion to review, analyze, and make rec- 
ommendations concerning U.S. oceans 
policy. In 1966, pursuant to the 
Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development Act, the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Marine Science, Engineering, 
and Resources was established. This 
Commission which came to be known 
as the Stratton Commission, after its 
distinguished Chairman, Julius A. 
Stratton of the Ford Foundation, la- 
bored for 2 years, and in that time 
very successfully fulfilled its mandate 
to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions on a vast array of marine prob- 
lems. 

The comprehensive final report of 
the Stratton Commission provided an 
in-depth examination of both current 
and long-term developments with re- 
spect to the future management and 
development of the living and nonliv- 
ing resources of the oceans; with re- 
spect the necessity and possible meth- 
ods for protection the marine environ- 
ment; and with respect to the national 
security and the economic imperative 
for promoting the advancement of 
marine science and technology. Fur- 
ther, the Commission recognized the 
need for a new international legal/po- 
litical framework if the United States 
is to successfully explore and exploit 
the riches of the oceans beyond our 
territorial waters. Last but by no 
means least, the Commission recom- 
mended that an independent agency 
be created to act as the umbrella orga- 
nization to rationalize our policy for- 
mulation with respect to the vast and 
often conflicting issues and overlap- 
ping jurisdictions which have come to 
characterize oceans matters. I am 
speaking of the creation of the very 
successful National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration (NOAA). 

As you can see, the very fruitful 
work of the Stratton Commission of 
the 1960's provided an ambitious 
agenda for U.S. policymakers to 
pursue in the 1970's. It is my hope 
that after the 2-year period of delib- 
erations by our newly proposed Com- 
mission, it will prove as successful as 
the Stratton Commission in develop- 
ing an ambitious, comprehensive, and 
well-balanced agenda for the 1980's 
and 1990's. I cannot stress too strongly 
how important it is that the United 
States adopt and pursue such an 
agenda. Perhaps the words of the 
Stratton Commission express it best: 

How fully and wisely the United States 
uses the sea in the decades ahead will affect 
profoundly its security, its economy, its abil- 
ity to meet increasing demands for food and 
raw materials, its position and influence in 
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the world community, and the quality of 
the environment in which its people live.e 


By Mr. WEICKER: 

S. 1239. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment and implementation of pro- 
grams for children and youth camp 
safety; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH CAMP SAFETY ACT 
Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, 
today I am pleased to introduce the 
Children and Youth Camp Safety Act. 
For well over a decade my former col- 
league from Connecticut, Senator Ri- 
bicoff, and I have worked to provide 
protection for youngsters who attend 
our Nation’s summer camps. We have 
pointed out that while 8 to 10 million 
boys and girls attend 10,000 summer 
camps each year, only 10 States have 
any type of agency responsible for 
monitoring camp conditions and oper- 
ations. We have urged this body to 
pass legislation that establishes a Fed- 
eral role in aiding States to develop 
camp health and safety standards. Un- 
fortunately, no affirmative steps have 
yet been taken. 

It is hard to believe, but most States 
make no effort to safeguard our mil- 
lions of camping youngsters by requir- 
ing that any minimum safety stand- 
ards be met. Each summer we see the 
results: drownings, accidental shoot- 
ings, blindings, and disabling injuries. 
To an alarming extent, these are the 
results of poorly trained camp staffs, 
many of whom are juveniles them- 
selves, and dilapidated facilities that 
are somehow thought adequate for 
camping youngsters under the guise of 
roughing it. 

In March of 1978 my constituent, 
Mitch Kurman of Westport, Conn., ap- 
peared before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Child and Human Development 
and forcefully presented the case for 
Federal camp safety legislation. Mitch 
lost his own son in a tragic camping 
accident in Maine and he has devoted 
many years to documenting camp acci- 
dents and unsafe camp conditions 
throughout the United States. He has 
aroused the conscience of many Amer- 
icans and I commend him for his tire- 
less efforts on behalf of meaningful 
camp safety standards. 

States are well aware of the prob- 
lem. Yet the protection necessary to 
safeguard the health and well-being of 
our Nation’s youth has not yet materi- 
alized. In an effort to prevent future 
deaths or accidents, this bill would 
provide for Federal financial and tech- 
nical aid to States to encourage them 
to develop programs for implementing 
youth camp safety standards. Further- 
more, this measure would insure that 
States and youth camps are not over- 
burdened by necessary Federal regula- 
tions. It would essentially direct any 
Federal standard promulgated by the 
Office of Youth Camp Safety to the 
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Congress for its approval within 60 
days. 

Now, let us work expeditiously, Mr. 
President, to see that in this session of 
Congress prompt and favorable action 
will be taken to alleviate this persist- 
ent problem of camp accidents. Early 
passage will mean one less summer of 
disability or death due to preventable 
camping accidents. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

S. 1239 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Children and 
Youth Camp Safety Act“. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) It is the purpose of this Act to 
protect and safeguard the health and well- 
being of the youth of the Nation attending 
day camps, residential camps, short-term 
group camps, travel camps, trip camps, 
primitive or outpost camps, and Federal rec- 
reational youth camps, by providing for es- 
tablishment of Federal standards for safe 
operation of youth camps, to provide Feder- 
al financial and technical assistance to the 
States in order to encourage them to devel- 
op programs and plans for implementing 
safety standards for youth camps, and to 
provide for the Federal implementation of 
safety standards for youth camps in States 
which do not implement such standards and 
for Federal recreational youth camps, there- 
by providing assurance to parents and inter- 
ested citizens that youth camps and Federal 
recreational youth camps meet minimum 
safety standards. 

(b) In order to protect and safeguard ade- 
quately the health and well-being of the 
children and youth of the Nation attending 
camps, it is the purpose of this Act that 
youth camp safety standards be applicable 
to intrastate as well as interstate youth 
camp operators, 

CONGRESSIONAL INTENT REGARDING STATE 
INVOLVEMENT 


Sec. 3. It is the intent of Congress that 
the States assume responsibility for the de- 
velopment and enforcement of effective 
youth camp safety standards. The Secretary 
shall provide, in addition to financial and 
technical assistance, consultative services 
necessary to assist in the development and 
implementation of State youth camp safety 
standards. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. For purposes of this Act: 

(1) The term “youth camp“ means any 
residential camp, day camp, short-term 
group camp, troop camp, travel camp, trip 
camp, primitive or outpost camp, or Federal 
recreational youth camp located on private 
or public land, which— 

(A) is conducted as a youth camp for the 
same ten or more campers under eighteen 
years of age; 

(B) may include activities promoted or ad- 
vertised as something other than a youth 
camp, but offers youth camp activities; 

(C) may include any site or facility pri- 
marily designed for other purposes, such as, 
but not limited to, any school, playground, 
resort, or wilderness area; and 
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(D) may include any site or facility adver- 
tised as a camp for youth regardless of ac- 
tivities offered. 

(2) The term “youth camp activities” in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, such waterfront 
activities as swimming, diving, boating, life- 
saving, canoeing, sailing, and skindiving; 
such other activities as archery, riflery, 
horseback riding, hiking, and mountain 
climbing, and other sports and athletics; 
and campcraft and nature study activities, 
under the auspices of a youth camp opera- 
tor. The term does not include— 

(A) the activities of a family and its guests 
carried out as a purely social activity; 

(B) regularly scheduled meetings of volun- 
tary organizations such as the Girl Scouts 
or Boy Scouts that do not involve camping 
experience; 

(C) regularly scheduled athletic events 
that do not involve camping experience; 

(D) bona fide extracurricular activities 
conducted under the auspices of the schools; 

(E) learning experiences in the arts and 
drama or conferences of forums; and 

(F) activities carried on in private homes. 

(3) The term “permanent campsite” 
means a campground which is continuously 
or periodically used for camping purposes 
for a portion of a day by a youth camp oper- 
ator, which may or may not include tempo- 
rary or permanent structures and installed 
facilities. 

(4) The term “residential camp“ means a 
youth camp operating on a permanent 
campsite for four or more consecutive 
twenty-four-hour days. 

(5) The term day camp“ means a youth 
camp operated on a permanent campsite for 
all or part of the day but less than twenty- 
four hours a day and which is conducted for 
at least five days during a two-week period, 
but does not include— 

(A) swimming facilities operated by a 
public agency or by a private organization 
on a membership basis, except where that 
private organization utilizes such facilities 
as part of a youth camp; 

(B) a day care center except where the 
center operates a day camp; or 

(C) playgrounds and other recreational fa- 
cilities provided for neighborhood use by 
local public agencies. 

(6) The term “troop camp” means a youth 
camp which provides youth camp activities 
conducted for not less than twenty-four 
hours a day for organized groups of campers 
sponsored by a voluntary organization serv- 
ing children and youth. 

(7) The term “short-term group camp” 
mearis an organized camping activity of 
more than twenty-four but less than a 
ninety-six-hour period for groups, clubs, and 
troops of campers sponsored by an organiza- 
tion or person. 

(8) The term “travel camp” means a youth 
camp which provides youth camp activities 
conducted for not less than twenty-four 
hours a day and which uses motorized trans- 
portation to move campers as a group from 
one site to another over a period of two or 
more days. 

(9) The term “trip camp” means a youth 
camp which provides youth camp activities 
conducted for not less than twenty-four 
hours a day which moves campers under 
their own power or by a transportation 
mode permitting individual guidance of a 
vehicle or animal from one site to another. 

(10) The term “primitive or outpost camp” 
means a portion of the permanent camp 
premises or other site, under the control of 
the youth camp operator at which the basic 
needs for camp operation, such as places of 
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abode, water supply systems, and perma- 
nent toilet and cooking facilities are not 
usually provided. 

(11) The term “Federal recreation camp” 
means a camp or campground which is oper- 
ated by, or under contract with, a Federal 
agency to provide opportunities for recre- 
ational camping to campers. 

(12) The term “camper” means any child 
under eighteen years of age, who is attend- 
ing a youth camp or engaged in youth camp 
activities. 

(13) The term “youth camp operator” 
means any private or public agency, organi- 
zation, or person, and any individual, who 
operates, owns, or controls, a youth camp, 
whether such camp is operated for profit or 
not for profit. 

(14) The term “youth camp staff“ means 
any person or persons employed by a youth 
camp operator, whether for compensation 
or not, to supervise, direct, or control youth 
camp activities. 

(15) The term “youth camp director” 
means the individual on the premises of any 
youth camp who has the primary responsi- 
bility for the administration of program op- 
erations and supportive services for such 
youth camp and for the supervision of the 
youth camp staff of such camp. 

(16) The term “youth camp safety stand- 
ards” means criteria issued by the Secretary 
designed to provide to each camper safe and 
healthful conditions, facilities, and equip- 
ment which are free from hazards that are 
causing, or are likely to cause, death, serious 
illness, or serious physical harm, including 
adequate supervision to prevent injury or 
accident, and safety instruction by properly 
qualified personnel, wherever or however 
such camp activities are conducted and with 
due consideration to the type of camp in- 
volved and to conditions existing in nature. 
The criteria shall address areas including— 


but not limited to—personnel qualifications 
for director and staff; ratio of staff to camp- 
ers; sanitation and public health; personal 
health, first aid and medical services; food 
handling, mass feeding and cleanliness; 


water supply and waste disposal: water 
safety, including use of lakes and rivers, 
swimming and boating equipment and prac- 
tices; firearms safety; vehicle condition and 
operation; building and site design; equip- 
ment; and condition and density of use. 

(17) The term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services. 

(18) The term “State” includes each of 
the several States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Ameri- 
can Samoa, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Trust Territories of the Pacific. 

(19) The term serious violation“ means 
any violation in a youth camp if there is 
substantial probability that death or serious 
physical harm could result, unless the oper- 
ator did not, and could not, with the exer- 
cise of reasonable diligence know of the 
presence of the violation. 

(20) The term “consultative services” 
means (A) advice on the interpretation or 
applicability of the general duty under sec- 
tion 5, of the general duty under State law 
required by section 8(b)(2), or of youth 
camp safety standards, and (B) advice on 
the most effective methods of complying 
with such duties and such standards. 

(21) The term “Director” means the Di- 
rector of Youth Camp Safety established 
under section 6. 

(22) The term special population“ means 
a group of physically or mentally handi- 
capped youth. 
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GENERAL DUTY 


Sec. 5. Each youth camp operator shall 
provide to each camper— 

(1) safe and healthful conditions, facili- 
ties, and equipment which are free from rec- 
ognized hazards which cause, or are likely to 
cause, death, serious illness, or serious phys- 
ical harm, and 

(2) adequate and qualified instruction and 
supervision of youth camp activities at all 
times, wherever or however such youth 
camp activities are conducted and with due 
consideration existing in nature. 

DIRECTOR OF YOUTH CAMP SAFETY 


Sec. 6. (a) There is established in the 
office of the Secretary an Office of Youth 
Camp Safety which shall be headed by a Di- 
rector of Youth Camp Safety. In the per- 
formance of his functions under this Act, 
the Director shall be directly responsible to 
the Secretary. 

(b) The Director shall be appointed by the 
Secretary and have experience in the field 
of the operation of youth camps. The posi- 
tion of the Director shall be in the competi- 
tive service under section 2102 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(c) The Director shall prepare and submit 
a report to the President and to the Con- 
gress, on or before January 1 of each year, 
on the activities carried out under this Act, 
including the statistics submitted to and 
compiled by the Director under section 
11(c). Such report shall include the certifi- 
cation required under section 8(d). 

PROMULGATION OF YOUTH CAMP SAFETY 
STANDARDS 


Sec. 7. (a) The Director shall develop, 
with the approval of the Secretary, and 
shall by rule, promulgate, modify, or revoke 
youth camp safety standards. In developing 
such standards, the Director shall consult 
with the Federal Advisory Council on Youth 
Camp Safety established under section 15, 
with State officials, and with representa- 
tives of appropriate public and private orga- 
nizations, and shall consider existing State 
regulations and standards, and standards 
developed by private organizations which 
are applicable to youth camp safety, and 
shall make such suitable distinctions in such 
standards as are necessary and appropriate 
in order to recognize the differences in con- 
ditions and operations among residential 
camps, day camps, short-term group camps, 
travel camps, trip camps, primitive or out- 
post camps, Federal recreational youth 
camps and camps serving special popula- 
tions. The Director shall promulgate the 
standards required by this section within 
one year after the effective day of this Act. 
Such standards shall take effect in each 
State at the completion of the first regular 
legislative session of such State which 
begins after the date on which such stand- 
ards are promulgated. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Director shall, before promulgat- 
ing any standard under subsection (a), or 
any rule or regulation under any other pro- 
vision of this Act, transmit such proposed 
standard, rule, or regulation to each House 
of the Congress. No such proposed standard, 
rule, or regulation may take effect if either 
House of the Congress adopts a resolution, 
within sixty legislative days of continuous 
session of the Congress after such proposed 
standard, rule, or regulation is transmitted 
by the Director, which disapproves such 
proposed standard, rule, or regulation. Any 
such resolution shall void the proposed 
standard, rule, or regulation involved. The 
failure of either House of the Congress to 
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adopt any such resolution shall not be con- 
sidered to be an expression by the Congress 
that the standard, rule, or regulation in- 
volved is within the scope of authority dele- 
gated to the Director by this Act. 

STATE JURISDICTION AND STATE PLANS 

Sec. 8. (a) During the two-year period 
after the initial promulgation of Federal 
standards and annually thereafter any 
State which, at any time, desires to assume 
responsibility for development and enforce- 
ment of comprehensive youth camp safety 
standards applicable to youth camps in the 
State (other than Federal recreational 
youth camps operated by a Federal agency) 
shall submit a State plan for the develop- 
ment of such standards and their enforce- 
ment. 

(b) The Director shall approve a plan sub- 
mitted by a State under subsection (a), or 
any modification thereof, if the Director de- 
termines that such plan— 

(1) designates a State agency as the 
agency responsible for administering the 
plan throughout the State, 

(2) provides that each youth camp opera- 
tor has the same general duty under State 
law as is provided under section 5, 

(3) provides, after consultation with youth 
camp operators and other interested parties 
in that State, for adoption and enforcement 
of comprehensive youth camp safety stand- 
ards which standards (and the enforcement 
of such standards) are or will be at least as 
effective in providing safe operation of 
youth camps in the State as the standards 
promulgated under section 7, and provides 
that where penalties are not employed as a 
method of enforcement of such standards, a 
system of licensing and loss of license is in 
effect which is at least as effective as penal- 
ties, 

(4) provides for the enforcement of the 
standards developed under paragraph (3) in 
all youth camps in the State which are op- 
erated by the State or its political subdivi- 
sions, 

(5) provides a procedure under which the 
State agency may— 

(A) petition the appropriate State court to 
seek injunctive relief, which shall have a 
priority hearing on the docket of such 
court, to restrain any condition or practice 
in a youth camp or a place where camp ac- 
tivities are conducted where a danger exists 
which would reasonably be expected to 
cause death or immediate serious physical 
harm; or 

(B) eliminate the imminence of such 
danger through the enforcement procedures 
otherwise provided by State law or regula- 
tion, which is at least as effective as that 
provided in section 13, 

(6) provides for a procedure for the issu- 
ance of variances from standards developed 
under paragraph (3) upon application by a 
youth camp operator showing extraordinary 
circumstances or undue hardship, on terms 
and conditions at least as effective as that 
provided in section 14, 

(7) provides for consultative services to 
youth camps in the State with respect to 
the general duty and comprehensive youth 
camp safety standards under such State 
plan, 

(8) provides for an inspection of each such 
youth camp at least once a year during a 
period that camp is in operation, 

(9) provides for a State youth camp advi- 
sory committee, to advise the State agency 
on the general policy involved in inspection 
and licensing procedures under the State 
plan, which committee shall include among 
its members representatives of other State 
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agencies concerned with camping or pro- 
grams related thereto; persons representa- 
tive of professional or civic or other public 
or nonprofit private agencies, organizations, 
or groups concerned with organized camp- 
ing; and members of the general public 
having a special interest in youth camps, 

(10) provides for a right of entry and in- 
spection of all such youth camps which is at 
least as effective as that provided in section 
11. 

(11) contains satisfactory assurances that 
such State agency has or will have the legal 
authority and qualified personnel necessary 
for the enforcement of such standards, 

(12) gives satisfactory assurances that 
such State will devote adequate funds to the 
administration and enforcement of such 
standards, 

(13) provides that such State will coordi- 
nate the inspection efforts of such State 
agency so that undue burdens are not 
placed on camp operators with multiple in- 
spections, 

(14) provides that such State agency will 
make such reports in such form and con- 
taining such information as the Director 
may reasonably require, 

(15) provides assurances that State funds 
will be available to meet the portions of the 
cost of carrying out the plan which are not 
met by Federal funds, and 

(16) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting of funds received under this Act. 

(c) The Director shall approve any State 
plan which meets the requirements of sub- 
section (b), but shall not finally disapprove 
any such plan, or any modification thereof, 
without affording the State agency reasona- 
ble notice and an opportunity for a hearing. 

(dX1) The Director shall review annually 
each of the State plans which he has ap- 
proved, and the enforcement thereof, and 
shall certify that each such plan is adminis- 
tered so as to comply with the provisions of 
such plan and any assurances contained 
therein, and report such certification to the 
Congress in the annual report required 
under section 6(c). 

(2) Whenever the Director finds, after af- 
fording due notice and opportunity for a 
hearing, that in the administration of the 
State plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any provision of the State 
plan (or any assurance contained therein), 
and such failure would result in the failure 
to meet the standards developed by the Di- 
rector under section 7, he shall (A) notify 
the State agency of his withdrawal of ap- 
proval of such plan and upon receipt of 
such notice such plan shall cease to be in 
effect, but the State may retain jurisdiction 
in any case commenced before the with- 
drawal of the plan in order to enforce stand- 
ards under the plan whenever the issues in- 
volved do not relate to the reasons for the 
withdrawal of the plan; and (B) shall notify 
such State agency that no further payments 
will be made to the State under this Act (or 
in his discretion, that further payments to 
the State will be limited to programs or por- 
tions of the State plan not affected by such 
failure), until he is satisfied that there will 
no longer be any failure to comply. Until he 
is so satisfied, no further payments may be 
made to such State under this Act (or pay- 
ment shall be limited to programs or por- 
tions of the State plan not affected by such 
failure). Any such failure of a State to 
comply with any provision of the State plan 
shall not in any way impede any youth 
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camp therein pending action by the Secre- 
tary under this section. 

(e) The State may obtain a review of a de- 
cision of the Director withdrawing approval 
of or rejecting its plan by the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which the 
State is located by filing in such court 
within thirty days following receipt of 
notice of such decision a petition to modify 
or set aside in whole or in part the action of 
the Director. A copy of such petition shall 
forthwith be served upon the Director and 
thereupon the Director shall certify and file 
in the court the record upon which the deci- 
sion complained of was issued as provided in 
section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 
Unless the court finds that the Director's 
decision in rejecting a proposed State plan 
or withdrawing his approval of such plan is 
not supported by substantial evidence the 
court shall affirm the Director's decision. 
The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States as provided in section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code. 

(HN) The Secretary, at the request of the 
Director, is authorized to make personnel 
from the Department of Health and Human 
Services who have the necessary expertise, 
available to States to assist in developing 
State plans, and in training State inspectors 
and other personnel associated with youth 
camps. The Director may call upon the ex- 
pertise of organized camping groups for 
such assistance to Federal and State person- 
nel. 

(2) The Secretary, at the request of the 
Director, shall provide technical assistance 
and consultative services necessary to assist 
in the development and implementation of 
the plan. 

GRANTS TO STATES 


Sec. 9. (a) The Director shall make grants 
to the States— 

(1) for the development of State youth 
camp safety plans in accordance with sec- 
tion 8; 

(2) to carry out plans approved under sec- 
tion 8; 

(3) to assist with plan initiation and train- 
ing costs; and 

(4) for the early operation and improve- 
ment of youth camp safety programs. 


Any grant made under this section shall be 
based upon objective criteria which shall be 
established under regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary in order to insure equitable 
distribution, No such grant may exceed 80 
per centum of the cost of developing and 
carrying out the State plan. 

(b) Payments under this section may be 
made in installments and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement with necessary ad- 
justments on account of underpayments or 
overpayments. 

CONSULTATIVE SERVICES AND ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 10. (a) Upon the request of any youth 
camp operator or director, or during any in- 
spection under section 11(a), the Director 
shall provide consultative services to youth 
camps in States which do not have in effect 
a State plan approved under section 8. No 
citations shall be issued nor shall any civil 
penalties (except penalties for repeated vio- 
lations under section 12(b)) be proposed by 
the Director upon any inspection or visit at 
which consultative services are rendered, 
but if, during such inspection or visit, an ap- 
parent serious violation of the duty imposed 
by section 5, of any standard, rule, or order 
provided pursuant to section 7, or of any 
regulations prescribed pursuant to this Act 
is discovered, the Director shall issue a writ- 
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ten notice to the youth camp operator de- 
scribing with particularity the nature of the 
violation, and the action which must be 
taken within a reasonable period of time 
specified by the Director for the abatement 
of the violation. Where a youth camp opera- 
tor fails to comply with the abatement in- 
structions within the prescribed period, a ci- 
tation may be issued as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) or a civil penalty under section 12 
may be assessed. Nothing in this subsection 
shall affect in any manner any provision of 
this Act the purpose of which is to eliminate 
imminent dangers. 

(b) The Director shall issue regulations 
and procedures providing for citations to 
youth camp operators in States which do 
not have in effect a State plan approved 
under section 8 for any violation of the duty 
imposed by section 5, of any standard, rule 
or order promulgated pursuant to section 7, 
or of any regulations prescribed pursuant to 
this Act. Each citation shall fix a reasonable 
time for abatement of the violation. The Di- 
rector may prescribe procedures for the is- 
suance of a notice in lieu of a citation with 
respect to minor violations which have no 
direct or immediate or serious relationship 
to safety or health. 

(c) The Director shall afford an opportu- 
nity for a hearing in accordance with sec- 
tion 554 of title 5, United States Code, to 
any youth camp operator issued a citation 
under procedures promulgated pursuant to 
subsection (b) or subject to penalties under 
section 12, or under any other procedure ap- 
plying enforcement by the Director under 
this Act. Any youth camp operator adverse- 
ly affected by the decision of the Director 
after such hearing may obtain a review of 
such decision in the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which the youth 
camp in question is located or in which the 
youth camp has its principal office by filing 
in such coUrt within thirty days following 
receipt of notice of such decision a petition 
to modify or set aside in whole or in part 
such decision. A copy of the petition shall 
forthwith be served upon the Director, and 
thereupon the Director shall certify and file 
in the court the record upon which the deci- 
sion complained of was issued as provided in 
section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 
Such decision, if supported by substantial 
evidence, shall be affirmed by the court. 
The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as provided in section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code. 

INSPECTIONS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RECORDS 


Sec. 11. (a) In order to carry out his duties 
under this Act, the Director may enter and 
inspect any youth camp and its records in 
States which do not have in effect a State 
plan approved under section 8, may ques- 
tion employees privately, and may investi- 
gate facts, conditions, practices, or matters 
to the extent he deems it necessary or ap- 
propriate. The Director shall inspect each 
such youth camp at least once a year during 
the period the camp is in operation. 

(b) In making his inspections and investi- 
gations under this Act the Director may re- 
quire the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of evidence under 
oath. Witnesses shall be paid the same fees 
and mileage that are paid witnesses in the 
courts of the United States. In case of a con- 
tumacy, failure, or refusal of any person to 
obey such an order, any district court of the 
United States, or the United States courts 
of any territory or possession, within the ju- 
risdiction of which such person is found, or 
resides, or transacts business, upon the ap- 
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plication by the Secretary, shall have juris- 
diction to issue to such person an order re- 
quiring such person to appear to produce 
evidence if, as, and when so ordered, and to 
give testimony relating to the matter under 
investigation or in question, and any failure 
to obey such order of the court may be pun- 
ished by said court as a contempt thereof. 

(c) To determine the areas in which safety 
standards are necessary and to aid in pro- 
mulgating meaningful regulations, camps 
subject to the provisions of this Act shall be 
required to report annually, on the date pre- 
scribed by the Director, all accidents result- 
ing in death, injury, and serious illness, 
other than minor injuries which require 
only first aid treatment, and which do not 
require the services of a physician, or in- 
volve loss of consciousness, restriction of ac- 
tivity or motion, or premature termination 
of the camper's term at the camp. Camps 
operating solely within a State which have 
in effect a State plan approved under sec- 
tion 8 shall file their reports directly with 
that State, and the State shall promptly 
forward such reports on to the Director. All 
other camps shall file their reports directly 
with the Director. The Director shall com- 
pile the statistics reported and include sum- 
maries thereof in his annual report required 
under section 6000. 

(d) Any information obtained by the Di- 
rector, or his authorized representative, 
under this Act shall be obtained with a min- 
imum burden upon the youth camp opera- 
tor and with full protection of the rights of 
youth camp staff members. Unnecessary du- 
plication of efforts in obtaining information 
shall be reduced to the maximum extent 
feasible. 

(e) A representative of the youth camp 
staff director and a representative author- 
ized by the youth camp staff shall be given 
an opportunity to accompany the Director 
or his authorized representative during the 
inspection. Where there is no authorized 
youth camp staff representative, the Direc- 
tor shall consult with a reasonable number 
of youth camp staff members concerning 
the matters of health and safety. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 12. (a) Any youth camp operator who 
fails to correct a violation for which a cita- 
tion has been issued under section 10(b) or 
for which a notice has been issued under 
section 10(a) within the period permitted 
for its correction may be assessed a civil 
penalty of not more than $500 for each day 
during which such failure or violation con- 
tinues, until the camp closes in its normal 
course of business. 

(b) Any youth camp operator who willful- 
ly or repeatedly violates the requirements of 
section 5, or any standard, rule, or order 
promulgated pursuant to section 7, or of 
any regulations prescribed pursuant to this 
Act may be assessed a civil penalty of up to 
$1,000 for each day during which such viola- 
tion continues, until the camp closes in its 
normal course of business. 

(e) Civil penalties assessed under this Act 
shall be paid to the Director for deposit into 
the Treasury of the United States and shall 
accrue to the United States and may be re- 
covered in a civil action in the name of the 
United States brought in the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
violation is alleged to have occurred or in 
which the operator has his principal office. 

PROCEDURES TO COUNTERACT IMMINENT 
DANGERS 

Sec. 13. (a) The United States district 

courts shall have jurisdiction, upon petition 
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of the Director, to restrain any conditions 
or practices in any youth camp, or in any 
place where camp activities are conducted in 
States which do not have in effect a State 
plan approved under section 8, which are 
such that a danger exists which could rea- 
sonably be expected to cause death or im- 
mediate serious physical harm or before the 
imminence of such danger can be eliminated 
through the enforcement procedures other- 
wise provided by this Act. Any order issued 
under this section may require such steps to 
be taken as may be necessary to avoid, cor- 
rect, or remove such imminent danger and 
prohibit the presence of any individual in 
locations or under conditions where such 
imminent danger exists except individuals 
whose presence is necessary to avoid, cor- 
rect, or remove such imminent danger. 

(b) Upon the filing of any such petition, 
the district court shall have jurisdiction to 
grant such injunctive relief or temporary re- 
straining order pending the outcome of an 
enforcement proceeding pursuant to this 
Act. 

(c) Whenever and as soon as an inspector 
concludes that conditions or practices de- 
scribed in subsection (a) exist in any camp- 
site or place of camp activity, he shall 
inform parents or guardians, camp owners, 
and camp supervisory personnel and shall 
assure that all affected campers are so in- 
formed of the danger and that he is recom- 
mending to the Director that relief be 
sought. 

VARIANCES 


Sec. 14. The Director, in States which do 
not have in effect a State plan approved 
under section 8, upon application by a 
youth camp operator showing extraordinary 
circumstances or undue hardship, and upon 
the determination by a field inspector, after 
inspection of the affected premises and fa- 
cilities, that the conditions, practices, or ac- 
tivities proposed to be used are as safe and 
healthful as those which would prevail if 
the youth camp operator complied with the 
standard, may exempt such camp or activity 
from specific requirements of this Act, but 
the terms of such exemption shall require 
appropriate notice thereof to parents or 
other relatives of affected campers. Such 
notice shall be given at least annually. 
Nothing in this Act shall allow the oper- 
ation of a substandard camp. 

FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON YOUTH CAMP 

SAFETY 


Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
in the Department of Health and Human 
Services a Federal Advisory Council on 
Youth Camp Safety to advise and consult 
on policy matters relating to youth camp 
safety, particularly the promulgation of 
youth camp safety standards. The Council 
shall consist of the Director, who shall be 
chairman, and sixteen members appointed 
by the Secretary, without regard to the civil 
service laws, from persons who are specially 
qualified by experience and competence to 
render such service, of which there shall 
be— 

(1) one member each from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of 
Health and Human Services, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of 
Labor; 

(2) eight members from appropriate asso- 
ciations representing organized camping; 

(3) three members from the general public 
who have a special interest in youth camps; 
and 

(4) one member from a private nonprofit 
organization operating a camp for special 
populations. 
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(b) The Director may appoint such special 
advisory and technical experts and consult- 
ants as may be necessary in carrying out the 
functions of the Council. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Council, 
while serving on business of the Advisory 
Council, shall receive compensation at a 
rate to be fixed by the Director but not ex- 
ceeding $100 per day; including traveltime; 
and while so serving away from their homes 
or regular places of business, they may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for 
persons in the Government service em- 
ployed intermittently. 

ADMINISTRATION AND AUDIT 


Sec. 16. (a) The Director is authorized to 
request directly from any department or 
agency of the Federal Government informa- 
tion, suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
needed to carry out his functions under this 
Act; and such department or agency is au- 
thorized to furnish such information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics directly to 
the Director. 

(b) The Director shall prepare and submit 
to the President for transmittal to the Con- 
gress at least once in each fiscal year a com- 
prehensive and detailed report on the ad- 
ministration of this Act. 

(e) The Director and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of 
their duly authorized representatives, shall 
have access for the purpose of audit and ex- 
amination to any books, documents, papers, 
and records of States receiving assistance 
under this Act. 

NONINTERFERENCE 


Sec. 17. (a) Nothing in this Act or regula- 
tions issued hereunder shall authorize the 
Director, a State agency, or any official 
acting under this Act, to prescribe, deter- 
mine, or influence the curriculum, admis- 
sions policy, program, or ministry of any 
youth camp. 

(b) Nothing in this Act or regulations 
issued hereunder shall be construed to con- 
trol, limit, or interfere with either the reli- 
gious affiliation of any camp, camper, or 
camp staff member, or the free exercise of 
religion of any youth camp which is operat- 
ed by a church, association, or convention of 
churches, or their agencies. 

(c) Nothing in this Act or regulations 
issued hereunder shall authorize the Direc- 
tor, a State agency, or any official acting 
under this Act, to require or authorize medi- 
cal treatment for a person who objects (or, 
in the case of a child, whose parent or 
guardian objects) thereto on religious 
grounds; nor shall examination or immuni- 
zation of such person be authorized or re- 
quired except during an epidemic or threat 
of an epidemic of a contagious disease. 

AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 18. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $7,500,000 for the fiscal year 1984, 
and for each of the four succeeding fiscal 
years, to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

EFFECT ON EXISTING LAWS 


Sec. 19. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to supersede or to enlarge or di- 
minish or affect in any other manner the 
common law or statutory rights, duties, or 
liabilities of youth camp operators and 
campers under any law with respect to inju- 
ries, diseases, or death of campers arising 
out of, or in the course of, participation in 
youth camp activities covered by this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
Act, no State law which provides youth 
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camp health and safety standards equal to 
or superior to standards promulgated under 
the provisions of this Act shall be supersed- 
ed by the provisions of this Act. 


By Mr. GRASSLEY (for himself, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. DECON- 
CINI, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. JEPSEN, 
Mr. Kasten, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. Domenici, Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON, Mr. WARNER, Mr. 
DENTON, and Mr. DOLE): 

S. 1240. A bill to strengthen law en- 
forcement in the areas of child exploi- 
tation and pornography and to in- 
crease the criminal penalties in such 
areas, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

LEGISLATION TO BAN CHILD PORNOGRAPHY 
e Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
am introducing legislation, together 
with Senator Strom THURMOND, Sena- 
tor JEREMIAH DENTON, Senator HEFLIN, 
Senator DoLE, and Senators DECON- 
CINI, JEPSEN, KASTEN, RANDOLPH, Do- 
MENICI, HUDDLESTON, and WARNER, in 
recognition of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the case of New York v. 
Ferber, U.S. —————, 102 
S.Ct. 3348 (1982). In that decision, the 
U.S, Supreme Court unanimously held 
that Federal and State governments 
may act to outlaw distribution of all 
child pornography, not simply that 
which is technically obscene. I note 
for the record that the legislation I in- 
troduce today is nearly identical to an 
amendment that was passed last Octo- 
ber to the Violent Crime and Drug En- 
forcement Act of 1982. 

Current Federal law prohibits the 
use of children in pornographic depic- 
tions only if the materials meet the 
difficult and confusing standard of 
legal obscenity. Last July, the Su- 
preme Court decided that where our 
children are involved, the regulation 
of pornography need not comport with 
the legal definition of obscenity. 
Hence, this amendment would remove 
the requirement of legal obscenity 
from child pornography statutes. This 
ultimately makes it easier to prosecute 
offenders and protect our children. 

In Ferber, the Court held that the 
obscenity standard developed in Miller 
against California, does not apply to a 
photographic or other depiction of 
children actually engaging in sexually 
explicit conduct. Abandoning the 
Miller standard of child pornography 
was predicated upon the Court’s recog- 
nition that a State has a compelling 
interest in protecting the physical and 
psychological well-being of minors. 
The Court held that child pornogra- 
phy constitutes a category of materi- 
al—like obscenity—which is outside 
the protection of the first amendment. 

Specifically, in addition to eliminat- 
ing the requirement that child pornog- 
raphy statutes comport with the tech- 
nical definition of obscenity, I am re- 
moving the commerical-purpose limi- 
tation of this provision. Utilization of 
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the applicable statute, 18 U.S.C. 2252, 
by enforcement officers has been lim- 
ited by the fact that the statute covers 
the distribution of child pornography 
materials only for commercial pur- 
poses. 

However, many of the individuals 
who distribute materials covered by 
the statute do so by trade or exchange 
without any commercial purpose. It 18 
U.S.C. 2252 is to be rendered more 
useful as a prosecutorial vehicle, the 
words “for the purpose of sale or dis- 
tribution for sale“ should be deleted 
from subsections (a)(1) and (a)(2), and 
the words for sale“ should be deleted 
from subsection (a)(2) following the 
words knowingly sells or distributes.” 
Additionally, we are striking the pe- 
cuniary profit“ provision from section 
2253 of title 18, section 3. 

A critical feature of any new legisla- 
tion must be the recognition that only 
through effective economic deterrents 
can the business of child pornography 
be effectively suppressed. Imposition 
of significantly higher fines is a cru- 
cial element of any campaign against 
networks of child pornography and it 
is for that reason that this legislation 
provides for considerably higher fines. 

Finally, this legislation will raise the 
age limit from its current status of 16 
to the age of 18 for children to be pro- 
tected by the act. In an arena like that 
of child pornography traffic, which is 
riddled with seduction, coercion and 
blackmail, children should be protect- 
ed through their normal minority. 
Such a change would hardly be radical 
when 17 States currently define chil- 
dren” in this context as persons under 
18. 

No discussion of this amendment 
would be complete without noting how 
harmful the use of children in porno- 
graphic materials is to the physiologi- 
cal, emotional, and mental health of 
the child. It should be noted that be- 
cause the child’s actions are reduced 
to a recording, there is a permanent 
record of the child’s participation and 
the harm to the child is intensified by 
circulation. 

According to one study by the Acad- 
emy of Child Psychiatry, sexually ex- 
ploited children are unable to develop 
healthy affectionate relationships in 
later life, have sexual dysfunctions, 
and tend to become sexual abusers as 
adults. Another report by the Illinois 
Legislative Investigatory Commission 
emphasizes that sexual molestation by 
adults is often involved in the produc- 
tion of child sexual performances. Jus- 
ticed O'Connor, in her concurring 
opinion, summed up the motive 
behind the decision when she wrote 
that: 

A 12-year-old child photographed while 
masturbating surely suffers the same psy- 
chological harm whether the community 
labels the photograph “edifying” or “taste- 
less”. The audience's appreciation of the de- 
piction is simply irrelevant to New York’s 
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asserted interest in protecting children from 
psychological, emotional, and mental harm. 


Mr. President, at stake is the emo- 
tional and physical health of minors. 
We must protect our children. I urge 
all of my colleagues to support this 
legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows; 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Child Protection 
Act of 1983.“ 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 2252 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(1) by striking out 
for the purpose of sale or distribution for 
sale, any obscene” and inserting in lieu 
thereof any“: 

(2) in subsection (a)(1)(B) by striking out 
“such visual or print medium depicts such 
conduct; or“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“such visual or print medium visually de- 
picts such conduct or such visual or print 
medium is obscene and depicts such con- 
duct; or“: 

(3) in subsection (a)(2) by striking out for 
the purpose of sale or distribution for sale, 
or knowingly sells or distributes for sale, 
any obscene” and inserting in lieu thereof: 
sells, or distributes any”; and 

(4) in subsection (a)(2)(B) by striking out 
“such visual or print medium depicts such 
conduet;“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“such visual or print medium visually de- 
picts such conduct or such visual or print 
medium is obscene and depicts such con- 
duct;”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 2252 of such 
title is amended to read as follows: 

„) Any individual who violates this sec- 
tion shall be fined not more than $250,000, 
or imprisoned not more than 20 years, or 
both. If such individual has a prior convic- 
tion under this section, such individual 
shall, in addition to the fine provided in the 
preceding sentence, be imprisoned not less 
than four years nor more than thirty. Any 
organization which violates this section 
shall be fined not more than $500,000.”. 

(c) Section 2253(1) of such title is amend- 
ed by striking out “sixteen” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “eighteen”. 

(d) Section 2253(3) of such title is amend- 
ed by striking out “, for pecuniary profit“. 


By Mr. MELCHER. 

S. 1241. A bill to provide for an 
Indian housing program for construc- 
tion and financing of housing for Indi- 
ans, and for other purposes; to the 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 


INDIAN HOUSING ACT OF 1983 

@ Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my bill cited 
as the “Indian Housing Act of 1983” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows; 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
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Act may be cited as the “Indian Housing Act 
of 1983”. 


FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds, based upon 
the Federal Government's historical and 
special legal relationship with, and resulting 
responsibility to, American Indian people 
that— 

(1) the goal of decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing has not been realized for many 
Indian families and elderly residing on 
Indian reservations and in Indian communi- 
ties; 

(2) nearly 40 per centum of all Indian 
housing is in substandard condition as com- 
pared with a national figure of 12 per 
centum; 

(3) this situation is of grave concern; and 

(4) special efforts are needed to mobilize 
public and private resources for the realiza- 
tion of this goal. 

(b) It is declared to be the policy of the 
United States to provide grants, financing, 
and loan guarantees to assist Indians in ob- 
taining decent, safe, and sanitary housing. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of this Act, the 
term— 

(1) “adjusted family income” means gross 
family income less $1,000 for each member 
of the household, plus a further deduction 
of $3,400 or the amount of itemized deduc- 
tions from the family’s current Federal 
income tax return, whichever is higher; 

(2) “amortization payment” means that 
payment which would be the equivalent of 
the level monthly amount needed to amor- 
tize the capital cost of a house over the 
term of a housing assistance contract for 
twenty-five years at the Federal Housing 
Administration mortgage rate in effect on 
the date of the execution of a project agree- 
ment; 

(3) “family” means one or more persons 
maintaining a household. The tribal hous- 
ing agency shall determine which adult 
members of a family will be required to exe- 
cute a housing assistance contract; 

(4) “housing assistance contract” means 
the executed agreement between the tribal 
housing agency and an eligible family which 
specifies the terms, conditions, rights, and 
responsibilities of the parties; 

(5) “Indian” means a person who is a 
member of an Indian tribe or who is an 
Indian as defined in section 19 of the Act of 
June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 988; 25 U.S.C. 479); 

(6) mortgage“ means a mortgage, deed of 
trust, or any other instrument establishing 
a lien on real property; 

(7) “project” means the entire undertak- 
ing to provide housing under a project 
agreement, including the minimum number 
of housing units to be developed or rehabili- 
tated with funds allocated under such agree- 
ment; 

(8) Secretary“ means the Secretary of 
the Interior; and 

(9) “standard housing” means a dwelling 
in a condition which is decent, safe, and san- 
itary so that it at least meets the following 
minimums— 

(i) general construction conforms to appli- 
cable standards for the region; 

(ii) the heating system has the capacity to 
maintain a minimum temperature of sixty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit in the dwelling 
during the coldest weather in the region. It 
must be safe to operate and maintain and 
deliver a uniform distribution of heat. Ap- 
plicable tribal heating codes are to be fol- 
lowed or, if there are no applicable tribal 
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codes, county, State, or national codes shall 
be used as a guide; 

(iii) the plumbing system includes a prop- 
erly installed system of piping. Fixtures con- 
sist of a kitchen sink and a partitional bath- 
room with lavatory, toilet, and bath or 
shower. The water supply, plumbing, and 
sewage disposal systems meet applicable 
tribal codes, or if there are no applicable 
tribal codes, the minimum standards of the 
Indian Health Service, county, or State, 
whichever is applicable; 

(iv) the electrical system includes wiring 
and equipment properly installed to safely 
supply electrical energy for adequate light- 
ing and for operation of appliances and 
meets applicable tribal codes. If there are 
no applicable tribal codes, county, State, or 
national codes shall be used as a guide; and 

(v) family size per dwelling is not less 
than— 

(J) five hundred and seventy square feet 
for a family of up to four members; 


(II) eight hundred and fifty square feet 
for a family of five to seven members; and 

(III) one thousand and twenty square feet 
for a family of eight or more members; 


except that the Secretary, upon the request 
of a tribe or tribal housing agency, may, in 
appropriate circumstances, waive the mini- 
mum size standards established by this sub- 
paragraph; 

(10) “tribal housing agency“ means that 
entity or administrative unit of the tribal 
government which has been designated or 
established by the tribe to administer hous- 
ing programs under this Act; 

(11) “tribe” means any Indian tribe, band, 
nation, or other organized group or commu- 
nity, including any Alaska Native village or 
regional or village corporation as defined or 
established pursuant to the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act (86 Stat. 688) which 
is recognized as eligible for the special pro- 
grams and services provided by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to Indians because of their 
status as Indians; and 

(12) “trust land” means land title to which 
is held by the United States for the benefit 
of an Indian or Indian tribe or title to which 
is held by an Indian or Indian tribe subject 
to a restriction against alienation imposed 
by the United States. 

TITLE I—INDIAN HOUSING 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
BASIC AUTHORITY 


Sec. 101. (a) There is hereby established 
an Indian housing improvement program 
for the purpose of making grants or provid- 
ing assistance to preserve existing housing, 
make repairs, and construct or acquire 
standard housing for Indians. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized, upon ap- 
plication of an Indian tribe or individual, to 
make grants or provide assistance to assist 
Indian families who are not eligible for 
housing assistance under titles II and III of 
this Act because of low income or extremely 
isolated circumstances. 

(c) The Secretary shall assure that grants 
or assistance provided under this title shall 
be consistent with plans and priorities es- 
tablished by tribes and shall, upon the re- 
quest of the appropriate tribe or tribal 
housing agency, make such grants or assist- 
ance available through agreements with the 
tribe or tribal housing agency. In the ab- 
sence of such an agreement, the Secretary 
may— 

(1) make, with appropriate safeguards, 
direct grants to individual Indians; 

(2) contract with private construction 
firms pursuant to standard Federal con- 
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tracting procedures, except that the Act of 
April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. 71; 25 U.S.C. 47), as 
amended, shall apply unless the concerned 
tribe requests, through formal action, that 
the applicability of the Act be waived on a 
specific procurement action; or 

(3) have repairs or new construction per- 
formed directly by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. 

(d) With respect to assistance provided 
under agreements entered into pursuant to 
subsection (c) of this section, a tribe or 
tribal housing agency, in its discretion, may 
require an assisted family to make a month- 
ly payment not to exceed the administrative 
charge established for such tribe or tribal 
housing agency pursuant to section 210 of 
this Act or, if no such amount has been ap- 
proved, an amount satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary. Receipts from such payments shall be 
used solely for housing-related activities of 
such tribe. 


ELIGIBLE ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 102. (a) Grants or assistance may be 
provided under this title to— 

(1) finance minor repairs and additions to 
existing substandard housing to improve 
safety and sanitary conditions until such 
time as standard housing assistance can be 
made available to such family; 

(2) finance major repair, renovations, or 
enlargement of existing dwellings that are 
structurally sound, but deteriorated, and 
which can be economically placed in stand- 
ard condition; and 

(3) finance the construction or acquisition 
of new standard housing where severe need 
is demonstrated and it is established that 
there is no reasonable prospect that stand- 
ard housing can be financed from other 
sources. 

(b) Appropriate insurance shall be re- 
quired on housing constructed, acquired, or 
improved under subsection (a) (2) or (3) of 
this section, unless waived by the Secretary. 


RESERVATION OF INTEREST 


Sec. 103. (a) Where a house constructed, 
acquired, or repaired pursuant to section 
102(a) (2) or (3) of this title is located on 
trust land, the Secretary shall not approve 
the sale or lease of individual trust land or 
lease of tribal trust land, as the case may be, 
unless the provisions of section 104 of this 
title have been met. 

(b) Where a house constructed, acquired, 
or repaired pursuant to section 102(a) (2) or 
(3) of this title is located on fee land, the 
Secretary shall insure that a lien upon such 
land is recorded under appropriate State 
law, noting the encumbrance imposed by 
section 104 of this title. 

SALE OF PROPERTY 


Sec. 104. Any house constructed, acquired, 
or repaired pursuant to section 102(a) (2) or 
(3) of this title may be sold, except that the 
sale price shall not be less than the value of 
the assistance provided pursuant to section 
102 reduced 5 per centum per year for 
twenty years. The amount of the minimum 
sale price shall be reimbursed to the United 
States and shall be credited to the appro- 
priation authorized by section 105 of this 
title. Any amount in excess of such mini- 
mum sale price shall be the property of the 
assisted Indian family. Where such house is 
located on tribal trust land, the tribe shall 
have the right of first refusal on the sale of 
such house. 


AUTHORIZATION 
Sec. 105. There are authorized to be ap- 


propriated for the purpose of this title not 
to exceed $30,000,000 in fiscal year 1984, not 
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to exceed $40,000,000 in fiscal years 1985 
and 1986, and not to exceed $50,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987. 


TITLE II—INDIAN HOUSING FINANCE 
FUND 


ESTABLISHMENT 


Sec. 201. There is established an Indian 
housing finance fund (hereinafter referred 
to as the “fund’’) for the purpose of provid- 
ing financing to Indian tribes for the con- 
struction, acquisition, or rehabilitation of 
standard housing for Indian families who 
are unable to obtain financing from other 
sources on reasonable terms and conditions 
and who are not eligible for assistance 
under title III of this Act, but who can meet 
the minimum monthly payment required by 
this title. 


TRIBAL HOUSING PLAN 


Sec. 202. As a prerequisite for eligibility 
for financing from the fund, a tribe must 
prepare and submit to the Secretary for ap- 
proval a tribal housing plan. Such plan, at a 
minimum, shall include an inventory of ex- 
isting housing; an assessment of housing 
needs; a proposed tribal administrative 
structure to implement a housing program; 
an assessment of the tribe's capacity to ad- 
minister such program; and a projection of 
how the tribe intends to meet its housing 
needs over a multiyear period. 


APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 203. (a) Applications for financing 
from the fund shall be submitted to the Sec- 
retary and shall specify the number of 
housing units to be developed and methods 
of production and development; shall in- 
clude preliminary drawings and specifica- 
tions; and shall otherwise be consistent with 
the approved tribal housing plan. 

(b) Applications for funding shall be eval- 
uated and approved, subject to the availabil- 
ity of appropriations, based upon, but not 
limited to, the following criteria— 

(1) a priority for those tribes which have 
not received financing from the fund in 
prior fiscal years; 

(2) a determination of the administrative, 
management, and accounting capability of 
the tribe to implement the proposed hous- 
ing project; 

(3) a determination of the percentage of 
tribal housing units in a substandard condi- 
tion; 

(4) the housing needs of such tribes as 
contained in the biennial housing inventory 
required by section 405 of this Act; and 

(5) a determination by the Secretary that 
there is a reasonable prospect of repayment. 

(c) The application shall include a tribal 
ordinance or other evidence of action of the 
governing body of the tribe designating or 
establishing a tribal housing agency (herein- 
after referred to as the agency“) which 
shall be responsible for implementing the 
project agreement. 

(d) Nothing herein shall preclude the sub- 
mission and approval of multitribal applica- 
tions and the Secretary shall encourage, but 
shall not require, multitribal applications to 
achieve economy of scale in housing 
projects. 


PROJECT AGREEMENT 


Sec. 204. Upon approval of an application, 
the Secretary and the agency shall enter 
into a project agreement which shall specify 
the amount of funds to be made available, 
the minimum number of housing units to be 
developed with such funds, the production 
method, and such other terms and condi- 
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tions as may be reasonable and consistent 
with the provisions of this title. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND FUNDING PROVISIONS 


Sec. 205. (a) The project agreement shall 
set forth the administrative and judicial au- 
thorities, forums, procedures, remedies, and 
sanctions that the tribe or tribal housing 
agency will employ to insure collections of 
monthly payments and the deposit of resid- 
ual receipts as required by section 211 of 
this title. It shall also contain a provision 
that the tribe specifically agree that— 

(1) it shall require any Indian family exe- 
cuting a housing assistance contract to au- 
thorize the Secretary, on his own motion or 
at the request of the agency, to attach un- 
obligated trust funds of the adult members 
of such family for a failure to meet the obli- 
gations incurred in such contract; and 

(2) its unobligated tribal trust funds may 
be subject to attachment for failure to meet 
the requirements of section 211 only as pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of this section. 


Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
Indian trust funds shall be subject to at- 
tachment as provided in this section. Funds 
attached under this section shall be paid 
into the fund as residual receipts. 

(b) Tribal trust funds shall be subject to 
attachment only when (1) its tribal housing 
agency has failed to meet the financial obli- 
gations imposed under section 211 of this 
title; (2) the Secretary has reasonably ex- 
hausted all other available remedies to satis- 
fy the default; and (3) the Secretary has 
made a specific finding that the tribe has 
not acted in good faith in carrying out the 
undertaking as required in subsection (a) of 
this section. 

(c) Prior to the attachment of any trust 
funds as provided in this section, the Secre- 
tary shall provide the tribe or Indian 
family, as the case may be, with written 
notice of his intent. Within sixty days of 
such notice, the tribe or Indian family shall 
be entitled to (1) pay the amount in default; 
(2) negotiate a repayment schedule satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary; or (3) institute such 
administrative appeals or judicial actions as 
may otherwise be authorized. 

(d) The Secretary may not refuse assist- 
ance under this title on the basis that a 
tribe or Indian family has no trust funds to 
their credit. 

DISBURSEMENTS 


Sec. 206. (a) An initial disbursement may 
be made from the fund, under a project 
agreement, to cover costs incurred by the 
agency for preliminary planning and admin- 
istration. The initial disbursement shall not 
exceed $50,000 or 3 per centum of the total 
funding of the project, whichever is greater. 
Further disbursements under the project 
agreement shall be made by the Secretary 
to the contractor or developer based upon 
the percentage of completion of the project 
as specified in the project agreement and as 
determined pursuant to the plans and speci- 
fications approved under section 207 of this 
title. Percentage of completion of a project 
shall be certified jointly by the agency and 
a person designated by the Secretary who 
shall have no financial or tribal interest in 
the project. 

(b) A jointly conducted final inspection 
and certification of completion of the 
project shall be made by the designee of the 
Secretary, the agency, the contractor, or de- 
veloper, and, where appropriate, the Indian 
Health Service. 

(c) All moneys disbursed from the fund 
shall be maintained by the agency in an ac- 
count separate from all other funds of the 
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tribe or the agency and shall be accounted 
for as provided in the project agreement. 

(d) All housing units provided for in the 
project agreement shall be placed under 
construction or acquisition contracts within 
one year of the execution of the project 
agreement, except that, where the Secre- 
tary determines that the inability of the 
agency to place units under contract is due 
to circumstances beyond the control of the 
agency, he may extend the period for an ad- 
ditional ninety days. Funds for units not 
placed under contract within such time 
shall be returned to the fund or such 
amount shall be deducted from approved al- 
locations from the fund for such tribe in 
subsequent years. 

SUBMISSION OF FINAL PLANS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Sec. 207. Within one hundred and twenty 
days of the initial disbursement of funds as 
provided in section 206, the agency shall 
submit to the Secretary the final plans and 
specifications for housing units to be devel- 
oped under the project agreement. Such 
plans and specifications shall include a 
phased construction schedule necessary to 
facilitate periodic disbursements from the 
fund as provided in section 206. The Secre- 
tary shall approve such plans and specifica- 
tions if they meet the standard housing cri- 
teria as defined in section 3(9) of this Act 
and are otherwise consistent with the 
project agreement. The Secretary shall en- 
courage the development of plans and speci- 
fications that reasonably promote the con- 
servation and efficient use of energy in 
housing constructed under the project 
agreement. 

SITE ACQUISITION 


Sec. 208. (a) Prior to the construction or 
acquisition of any housing units under a 
project agreement, the agency shall secure 
either a fee title to, or a lease of, such lands 
as may be necessary for the construction or 
acquisition of such units. 

(b) Where the housing site is upon tribal 
or individual trust land, the agency shall 
secure, without cost to itself, a twenty-five 
year lease with option to renew for not to 
exceed an additional twenty-five years. 
Where the housing site is on fee land, the 
agency shall require, without cost to itself, 
the transfer of the fee title to such lands. 

(c) Where the Secretary determines that 
no suitable lands are available to the tribe 
for construction of housing, he may author- 
ize the use of project funds to purchase land 
for the tribe. Such land purchase cost shall 
be a part of the total project cost. 

HOUSING ASSISTANCE CONTRACT PROVISIONS 


Sec. 209. (a) An eligible Indian family 
shall make application for housing assist- 
ance to the agency. Upon approval of the 
application by the agency, the family and 
the agency shall enter into a housing assist- 
ance contract (hereinafter referred to as the 
contract“) in which the agency shall agree 
to construct or acquire a standard housing 
unit or rehabilitate an existing house to 
standard condition for such family upon 
lands to be provided by the family or the 
tribe. 

(b) The family shall agree in such con- 
tract that it shall— 

(1) at no cost to the agency, lease or trans- 
fer its trust or fee lands on which such 
housing is to be built, if required by the 
agency; 

(2) make monthly payments to the agency 
in the amount of 20 per centum of the ad- 
justed family income, except that (A) the 
adjusted family income shall be reviewed at 
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least biennially during the twenty-five year 
period of the contract and the monthly pay- 
ment shall be adjusted upward or downward 
as indicated, except that upward adjust- 
ments in any one year may not exceed 50 
per centum of the prior payment, and (B) 
such monthly payment shall be not more 
than the amortization payment and not less 
than the minimum payment established in 
section 210 of this title; 

(3) accept responsibility for all utilities 
and maintenance; and 

(4) subject the trust funds of its adult 
members to attachment as provided in sec- 
tion 205 of this title. 

(c) Where the housing site is located on 
the trust or fee lands of the family which 
has fully met its obligations under the hous- 
ing assistance contract, at the end of 
twenty-five years, the land will revert to its 
former status and the agency will transfer 
full ownership of the house to the family. 
Where the housing site is located on tribal 
lands and the family has fully met its obli- 
gations under the housing assistance con- 
tract, the lands will revert to their former 
status and the agency will transfer owner- 
ship of the house to the family, except that 
the tribe may not deny the family the con- 
tinued use of the landsite unless the Secre- 
tary, the tribe, and the family negotiate for 
the tribal purchase of the house for an 
amount not less than the fair market value 
of such house. 


MINIMUM PAYMENT 


Sec, 210. The project agreement shal! pro- 
vide for a minimum monthly payment to be 
made by families receiving assistance under 
this title. Such minimum monthly payment 
shall be composed of — 

(1) an administrative charge which shall 
be in an amount deemed sufficient by the 
Secretary to enable the agency to perform 
the administrative functions required by 
this Act; 

(2) a premium for insurance; and 

(3) an amount deemed reasonable by the 
Secretary as a contingency reserve for main- 
tenance. Such amounts shall be deposited 
by the agency into an interest-bearing ac- 
count as a reserve for maintenance which 
may be used, principal and interest, as pro- 
vided in section 214 of this title. 


The minimum payment shall be reviewed 
annually and may, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary, be adjusted upward or 
downward as warranted. 


RESIDUAL RECEIPTS 


Sec. 211. (a) The project agreement shall 
require the agency to establish an account 
for residual receipts. Residual receipts shall 
be the amount of the monthly payments 
collected by the agency less the minimum 
payment to be retained by the agency as 
provided in section 209. 

(b) Residual receipts shall be deposited by 
the agency in the fund annually on a fiscal 
year basis. The agency shall, on a quarterly 
basis, certify to the Secretary the collection 
and deposit of the required monthly pay- 
ments in the agency's residual receipt ac- 
count. Initial residual receipts due the fund 
are those that are the result of monthly 
payments established by the agency and 
which have been certified by an independ- 
ent audit or agreed to by the Secretary in 
the project agreement. Thereafter, residual 
receipts due to the fund shall be in accord- 
ance with amounts established by an annual 
independent audit of the adjusted family in- 
comes of the participating families. 
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(c) Residual receipts due the fund from an 
agency shall not fall below 90 per centum of 
the amount due based upon an amount es- 
tablished by the annual independent audit 
as required by subsection (b). Within ten 
days after a determination of a default by 
an agency in its annual payment of residual 
receipts to the fund or a failure to make a 
quarterly certification of collection and de- 
posit of receipts in its residual receipts ac- 
count, the Secretary shall notify the tribe 
and the agency in writing of such determi- 
nation. The tribe or the agency shall have 
thirty days within which to satisfy the de- 
fault. Upon a failure of the tribe or agency 
to do so, the Secretary may— 

(1) declare such tribe to be ineligible for 
further housing assistance from the fund; 

(2) take any other action to satisfy the de- 
fault as may be otherwise authorized by 
law; or 

(3) attach tribal or appropriate individual 
trust funds as provided and authorized in 
section 205 of this title, except that the Sec- 
retary may exercise this authority only 
after all other reasonable action has been 
exhausted. 

MONITORING AND INSPECTION 

Sec. 212. (a) The agency shall be responsi- 
ble for the implementation of monitoring 
and construction inspection procedures nec- 
essary to assure the Secretary of satisfac- 
tory quality control and fund utilization, in- 
cluding compliance with the minimum hous- 
ing standards and the approved drawings 
and specifications of a project. When the 
Secretary determines that the monitoring 
and inspection procedures are not adequate, 
he shall initiate action to assure implemen- 
tation of such procedures by the agency as a 
requirement for continuation of the project. 

(b) The technical staff of the Indian 
Health Service within the Department of 
Health and Human Services shall, in the 
course of fulfilling its existing responsibil- 
ities in providing sanitation facilities to 
Indian housing, be responsible for the sur- 
veillance of the construction, inspection, 
and monitoring procedures of the agency. 
The Indian Health Service shall provide rec- 
ommendations to the agency and the Secre- 
tary as to the adequacy of the construction 
inspection procedures of the agency to 
assure compliance with the minimum hous- 
ing standards and the approved plans and 
specifications. 

BONDING REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 213. (a) Tribal and agency officials 
and employees who are responsible for the 
receipt and disbursement of funds under 
this title shall be bonded in amounts satis- 
factory to the Secretary. No such disburse- 
ment shall be made until a bond satisfactory 
to the Secretary is obtained. 

(b) The agency shall require performance 
bonds from its contractors except for those 
projects where settlement is on the basis of 
turnkey construction. 

(c) The agency shall also require irrevoca- 
ble letters of credit, mechanics’ and work- 
men's lien bonds and warranty maintenance 
bonds or cash equivalents from its contrac- 
tors in amounts satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary. 

MAINTENANCE AND UTILITIES 


Sec. 214. Maintenance and cost of utilities 
for the house shall be the responsibility of 
the participating family. Upon the failure of 
a family to perform adequate maintenance 
to the extent necessary to prevent health 
hazards or preserve the capital value of the 
unit, the agency shall use the reserve for 
maintenance established by section 210 of 
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this title to correct any deficiencies. At the 
end of the contract period, the amount re- 
maining in the maintenance reserve account 
to the credit of the family, excluding any 
accrued interest, shall become the property 
of the family. 
AWARD OF CONTRACTS 

Sec. 215. All contracts under this title 
shall be awarded in accordance with proce- 
dures satisfactory to the Secretary and shall 
result in the judicious use of Federal funds. 
Section 7(b) of the Indian Self-Determina- 
tion and Education Assistance Act (25 
U.S.C. 450e) shall apply to all contracts, 
subcontracts, and employment opportuni- 
ties supported by funding under this title, 
except that a tribe may, by formal action of 
its governing body, waive the applicability 
of section 7(b) in specific cases. 

SALE OF HOUSING 


Sec. 216. A family may, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary and the agency, sell 
or purchase a house constructed, acquired, 
or rehabilitated with funds under a project 
agreement. The minimum sale or purchase 
price of the house shall be the amount of 
the principal remaining on the amortization 
schedule for such house, except that, where 
a family has a deficit in its reserve for main- 
tenance account, such minimum sale or pur- 
chase price shall be increased by that 
amount. The minimum sale or purchase 
price shall be reimbursed to the fund and 
any amount in excess of the minimum sale 
price shall be the property of the family. 

ASSIGNMENTS 


Sec. 217. (a) The contractual interest of a 
family in housing constructed, acquired, or 
rehabilitated with moneys provided from 
the fund may be inherited or assigned if the 
heirs, devisees, or assignees agree to assume 
the responsibilities and obligations under 
the original contract, and if any assignee of 
such interest is otherwise eligible for assist- 
ance under this title. 

(b) Abandoned houses shall revert to the 
agency and shall be available to another eli- 
gible family under a new housing assistance 
contract. 

DOWNPAYMENT ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 218. Tribal housing agencies may use 
funds made available under a project agree- 
ment, if the agreement so provides, to assist 
Indian families in making a downpayment, 
including closing costs, on standard housing 
to be financed through other sources of 
credit. The family shall be obligated to 
repay such amount, with or without inter- 
est, over a period of not to exceed ten years. 
Exclusive of closing costs, assistance provid- 
ed under this section shall not be in excess 
of 10 per centum of the purchase price of 
the house. 

CREDIT ELSEWHERE 


Sec. 219. If an agency, in establishing the 
adjusted family income of an applicant 
family, determines that the income of such 
family is sufficient to support the payment 
of a reasonable economic rent, the agency 
shall require such family to provide evi- 
dence that at least two lending institutions 
in the area making home mortgage loans 
have rejected loan applications submitted 
by such family before the family is eligible 
for housing assistance under this title. 

RENTAL HOUSING 


Sec. 220. Funds made available under this 
title may, as provided in a project agree- 
ment, be used to construct rental housing, 
except that— 

(1) the tribe shall require monthly rental 
payments from eligible Indian families as 
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determined by section 209 except that the 
maximum monthly payment shall be an 
amount agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the agency; 

(2) a minimum monthly rental payment 
shall be established as provided in section 
210 and the tribe shall be responsible for 
the payment of residual receipts as provided 
in section 211; 

(3) the tribe shall be responsible for the 
payment of utilities and maintenance costs; 
and 

(4) all other appropriate provisions of this 
title shall be applicable to such rental hous- 
ing projects. 

AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 221. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this title $100,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; $200,000,000 in fiscal year 
1985; and for fiscal years 1986 and 1987, 
such sums as may be necessary which, when 
added to the total residual receipts and 
other deposits paid into the fund during the 
preceding fiscal year, will restore the bal- 
ance in the fund to $250,000,000 at the be- 
ginning of each fiscal year. 


TITLE III-INDIAN HOUSING LOAN 
GUARANTEE FUND 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FUND 


Sec. 301. In order to provide access to 
sources of private financing for Indian fami- 
lies who otherwise would not be eligible for 
housing credit because of Federal laws re- 
stricting mortgage or other encumbrance of 
trust land, there is established an Indian 
housing loan guarantee fund (hereinafter 
referred to as the “guarantee fund”) which 
shall be available as provided in section 311 
of this title. 


GUARANTEE AUTHORITY 


Sec. 302. The Secretary is authorized to 
guarantee not to exceed 100 per centum of 
the unpaid principal and interest due on 
any loan made to an Indian for the acquisi- 
tion or construction of a standard house on 
trust land. Such loans may be secured by 
any collateral authorized by law. 


INTEREST RATE 


Sec. 303. Loans guaranteed pursuant to 
this title shall bear interest (exclusive of 
premium charges for guarantee and service 
charges, if any) at a rate agreed upon by the 
borrower and the lender and determined by 
the Secretary to be reasonable, but which is 
not more than that being charged in the 
area by lenders for home mortgage loans 
without a guarantee or insurance by a Fed- 
eral agency or instrumentality. 


PREMIUM CHARGES 


Sec. 304. The Secretary shall fix such pre- 
mium charges for the guarantee of loans as 
are in his judgment adequate to cover ex- 
penses and probable losses, and shall depos- 
it receipts for such charges in the guarantee 
fund. 

APPLICATION 


Sec. 305. The application for a loan to be 
guaranteed hereunder shall be submitted to 
the Secretary for prior approval. Upon ap- 
proval, the Secretary shall issue a certificate 
as evidence of the guarantee. Such certifi- 
cate shall be issued only when the Secretary 
determines there is a reasonable prospect of 
repayment. 

SALE OR ASSIGNMENT OF LOANS 


Sec. 306. Any loan guaranteed hereunder, 
including the security given therefore, may 
be sold or assigned by the lender to any fi- 
nancial institution subject to examination 
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and supervision by an agency of the United 
States or of any State or the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

LIMITATIONS ON LOANS 


Sec. 307. Any loans guaranteed hereunder 
shall be restricted to those made by a finan- 
cial institution subject to examination and 
supervision by an agency of the United 
States, a State, or the District of Columbia 
and shall meet the following requirements: 

(1) the maturity of any loan guaranteed 
hereunder shall not exceed thirty-three 
years; 

(2) loans guaranteed hereunder may be 
made by any lender satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary except loans insured or guaranteed 
by an agency or instrumentality of the Fed- 
eral Government or made by an organiza- 
tion of Indians from funds borrowed from 
the United States shall not be eligible for 
guarantee hereunder; 

(3) the liability under the guarantee shall 
decrease or increase pro rata with any de- 
crease or increase in the unpaid portion of 
the obligation pursuant to the provisions of 
the loan agreement; and 

(4) any loan made by any national bank or 
Federal savings and loan association or sav- 
ings bank, or by any insurance company au- 
thorized to do business in the District of Co- 
lumbia, at least 20 per centum of which is 
guaranteed hereunder, may be made with- 
out regard to the limitations and restric- 
tions of any other Federal statute with re- 
spect to (A) ratio of amount of loan to value 
of property; (B) requirement of mortgage or 
other security; (C) maturity of loans; (D) 
priority of lien; or (E) percentage of assets 
which may be invested in real estate loans. 

REGULATORY AUTHORITY 


Sec. 308. Whenever the Secretary finds 
that any lender or holder of a guarantee 
certificate fails to maintain adequate ac- 
counting records or to demonstrate proper 


ability to service adequately loans guaran- 
teed or to exercise proper credit judgment, 
or has willfully or negligently engaged in 
practices otherwise detrimental to the inter- 
ests of a borrower or the United States, the 
Secretary may refuse, either temporarily or 


permanently, to guarantee any further 
loans made by such lender or holder, and 
may bar such lender or holder from acquir- 
ing additional loans guaranteed hereunder. 
The Secretary shall not refuse to pay a 
valid guarantee on loans previously made in 
good faith. 
DEFAULT PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 309. (a) In the event of a default on a 
loan guaranteed hereunder, the lender hold- 
ing the guarantee certificate must notify 
the Secretary of the default in writing and 
may thereupon proceed under either of the 
following methods for obtaining payment 
under the guarantee— 

(1) the lender may initiate foreclosure 
proceedings in a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion after providing prior written notice of 
such action to the Secretary and upon a 
final order authorizing foreclosure by such 
a court and upon submission to the Secre- 
tary of a claim for payment under the guar- 
antee, the Secretary shall pay to such 
holder the full pro rata portion of the 
amount guaranteed plus reasonable fees and 
expenses as approved by the Secretary and 
the Secretary shall be subrogated to the 
rights of the holder of the guarantee and re- 
ceive an assignment of the obligation and 
security; or 

(2) without seeking a judicial foreclosure 
or in the event that a foreclosure proceed- 
ing initiated by or on behalf of the lender as 
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authorized under paragraph (1) above con- 
tinues for a period in excess of one year, the 
lender may submit a claim for payment 
under the guarantee, except that the Secre- 
tary shall only pay to such holder for a loss 
on any one loan an amount equal to 95 per 
centum of the pro rata portion of the 
amount guaranteed, and the Secretary shall 
be subrogated to the rights of the holder of 
the guarantee and receive an assignment of 
the obligation and security. 

(b) Upon receipt from the lender of a 
notice of default, the Secretary may, in his 
sole discretion, accept assignment of such 
loan if such action is determined by the Sec- 
retary to be in the best interest of the 
United States and shall thereupon pay to 
the holder the pro rata portion of the 
amount guaranteed and shall be subrogated 
to the rights of the holder of the guarantee 
and receive an assignment of the obligation 
and security. 

(c) Before any reimbursement is made 
under subsection (a), all reasonable collec- 
tion efforts shall have been exhausted by 
the lender. Upon reimbursement, in whole 
or in part, to the lender, the note or judg- 
ment evidencing the debt shall be assigned 
to the United States and the lender shall 
have no further claim against the borrower 
or the United States. The Secretary shall 
then take such further collection actions as 
may be warranted. 

CONCLUSIVENESS 


Sec. 310. Any evidence of guarantee issued 
by the Secretary shall be conclusive evi- 
dence of the eligibility of the loan for guar- 
antee under the provisions of this title and 
the amount of such guarantee. Such evi- 
dence shall be incontestable in the hands of 
the bearer and the full faith and credit of 
the United States is pledged to the payment 
of all amounts agreed to be paid by the Sec- 
retary as security for such obligations. 
Nothing in this section shall preclude the 
Secretary from establishing, as against the 
original lender, defenses based on fraud or 
material misrepresentation or bar him from 
establishing by regulations in force on the 
date of such issuance or disbursement, 
whichever is earlier, partial defenses to the 
amount payable on the guarantee. 


USE OF GUARANTEE FUND 


Sec. 311. (a) There is hereby established 
an Indian housing guarantee fund which 
shall be available to the Secretary as a re- 
volving fund without fiscal year limitation 
for carrying out the provisions of this title. 
The guaranteed loan program under this 
title shall be operated separately from the 
Indian housing finance fund established 
under title II of this Act and no funds desig- 
nated for one program may be transferred 
to the other program. There are authorized 
to be appropriated $2,500,000 in fiscal year 
1984, $3,000,000 in fiscal year 1985, and 
$3,500,000 in fiscal years 1986 and 1987. 

(b) The Secretary may use the guarantee 
fund for the purpose of fulfilling the obliga- 
tions with respect to loans guaranteed 
under this title, but the aggregate outstand- 
ing principal amount guaranteed by the 
Secretary shall be limited to $400,000,000 or 
such lesser amount as may be provided in 
appropriations Acts. 

(c) All funds, claims, notes, mortgages, 
contracts, and property acquired by the Sec- 
retary under this section, and all collections 
and proceeds therefrom, shall constitute 
assets of the guarantee fund. All liabilities 
and obligations of such assets shall be liabil- 
ities and obligations of the guarantee fund. 
The Secretary is authorized to make agree- 
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ments with respect to servicing loans ac- 
quired or guaranteed under this title and to 
purchase such guaranteed loans on such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

(d) The Secretary may utilize the guaran- 
tee fund to pay taxes, insurance, prior liens, 
expenses necessary to make fiscal adjust- 
ments in connection with the application 
and transmittal of collections, and other ex- 
penses and advances to protect the Secre- 
tary for loans which are guaranteed under 
this title or held by the Secretary, to ac- 
quire such security property at foreclosure 
sales or otherwise, and to pay administra- 
tive expenses. 


TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 


OFFICE OF INDIAN HOUSING PROGRAMS 


Sec. 401. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs an Office of 
Indian Housing Programs which shall be 
vested with the primary responsibility for 
administering the programs established by 
this Act. The Office of Indian Housing Pro- 
grams shall be under the supervision of a 
Director of Indian Housing Programs who 
shall be under the immediate supervision of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Indian Affairs. 

(b) The authority to approve applications 
as provided in section 203, execute project 
agreements as provided in section 204, ap- 
prove loan guarantees under title III, and to 
allocate and assign personnel of the Office 
of Indian Housing Programs within the ad- 
ministrative structure of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs shall not be delegated below 
the Office of the Director of Indian Housing 
Programs. 

(c) Funds appropriated under authoriza- 
tion of this Act shall include employee costs 
and other administrative expenses of the 
Office of Indian Housing Programs. Annual 
appropriation requests for the Office of 
Indian Housing Programs shall specify the 
number of employees by location, employee 
costs, and related administrative expenses. 
Funds made available for such purposes 
shall not be available for any other pur- 
poses. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 402. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to provide technical assistance to Indian 
tribes to assist them in developing tribal 
housing plans, preparing and submitting ap- 
plications for financing, and implementing 
housing programs funded under this Act. 

(b) The Secretary shall provide for the es- 
tablishment of a training program to devel- 
op an understanding by the participating 
families of the respective roles and responsi- 
bilities of the tribal housing agency, the 
Federal Government, and the participants 
under titles I and II. Such program shall in- 
clude basic home maintenance training for 
participating families. 

(c) Not to exceed 1 per centum of the 
funds appropriated under the authority of 
titles I and II may be used to provide the 
technical assistance and training authorized 
by this section. 


INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 


Sec. 403. The Indian Health Service in the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
shall be responsible for the provision of 
water and sanitation facilities for houses 
constructed, acquired, or rehabilitated with 
assistance provided under this Act. The Sec- 
retary shall coordinate with the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services with respect 
to such responsibilities and activities and 
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shall ensure that planning and budgeting 
for necessary roads and sanitation facilities 
shall be done in conjunction with planning 
and budgeting for new housing to be con- 
structed with funds appropriated pursuant 
to this Act. 

SITE IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec. 404. (a) Funds appropriated under 
titles I and II may be used to provide site 
improvements, streets and driveways within 
multiunit housing projects. Such streets 
shall be built to the usual standards of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and, where appro- 
priate, shall thereafter be maintained by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs under existing 
road programs and authorities. 

(b) All-weather access roads to multiunit 
projects constructed under this Act shall 
continue to be provided by the Secretary 
through existing road programs and author- 
izations. 

HOUSING INVENTORY 

Sec. 405. The Secretary shall conduct a bi- 
ennial housing inventory of current Indian 
housing needs and conditions to be used as a 
basis for determining housing assistance 
needs for the purposes of sections 202 and 
203 of this Act. The Secretary shall submit 
a copy of such inventory to the Congress. 

RULEMAKING 

Sec. 406. The Secretary shall promulgate 
such rules and regulations as are necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

RELATION TO OTHER PROGRAMS 

Sec. 407. Housing assistance provided 
under this Act shall not exclude Indians 
from being eligible for other federally as- 
sisted housing programs. 

Sec. 408. As a condition for any financial 
assistance under (titles I and II of) this Act, 
the Secretary shall require that all contrac- 
tors and subcontractors employed in connec- 
tion with any project for which funds have 
been provided under (titles I and II of) this 
Act shall comply with the provisions of the 
Act approved March 3, 1931 (40 U.S.C. 276a- 
5, known as the Davis-Bacon Act). With re- 
spect to construction, alteration, or repair 
work to which the Act of March 3, 1921, is 
applicable under this section, the Secretary 
of Labor shall have the authority and func- 
tions set forth in the Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176; 64 Stat. 
1267) and section 2 of the Act approved 
June 13, 1934 (40 U.S.C. 27600. 6 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 24 


At the request of Mr. HUDDLESTON 
the name of the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MITCHELL) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 24, a bill to provide emergen- 
cy credit assistance to farmers, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 217 


At the request of Mr. THuRMonD, the 
name of the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 217, a bill to reform procedures for 
collateral review of criminal judg- 
ments, and for other purposes. 

S. 237 


At the request of Mr. WaLLop, the 
names of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. HUDDLESTON) and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 237, a bill to 
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amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide for the establishment 
of reserves for mining land reclama- 
tion and for the deduction of amounts 
added to such reserves. 

S. 505 


At the request of Mr. MATTINGLY, 
the name of the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. HUMPHREY) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 505, a bill to desig- 
nate the Federal building to be con- 
structed in Savannah, Ga., as the “Ju- 
liette Gordon Low Federal Building.” 

S. 553 


At the request of Mr. Hart, the 
name of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Pryor) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 553, a bill to authorize a national 
program of improving the quality of 
education. 

S. 602 


At the request of Mrs. HAWKINS, the 
names of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn) and the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. KasTEN) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 602, a bill to provide for 
the broadcasting of accurate informa- 
tion to the people of Cuba, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 663 


At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
the name of the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. HUMPHREY) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 663, a bill to pro- 
hibit the payment of certain agricul- 
ture incentives to persons who 


produce certain agricultural commod- 
ities on highly erodible land. 


8. 788 
At the request of Mr. QUAYLE, the 
name of the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 788, a bill to amend the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 to reduce the 
loan rates for the 1983 through 1985 
crops of sugarcane and sugar beets. 
S. 832 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
832, a bill to amend the Age Discrimi- 
nation in Employment Act of 1967 to 
remove the maximum age limitation 
applicable to employees who are pro- 
tected under such act, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 891 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
name of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. HUMPHREY) was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 891, a bill to develop 
additional procedures for Federal land 
sales. 
S. 994 
At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE), the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. SaRBANES), and the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 994, a 
bill to prohibit the production of 
lethal binary chemical munitions by 
the United States and to call on the 
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President to continue and intensify re- 
cently begun efforts in the Committee 
on Disarmament with the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and other countries to 
achieve an agreement establishing a 
mutual, verifiable ban on the produc- 
tion and stockpiling of chemical weap- 
ons. 
S. 997 
At the request of Mr. Exon, the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. ZORINSKY) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 997, a bill to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
engage in a special study of the poten- 
tial for ground water recharge in the 
High Plains States, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1050 
At the request of Mr. BYRD, the 
name of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Pryor) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1050, a bill to amend the Arms 
Export Control Act to provide in- 
creased control by the Congress over 
the making of arms sales. 
S. 1051 
At the request of Mr. Tower, the 
name of the Senator from Florida 
(Mrs. HAwWwRINS) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1051, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
allow certain prepayments of principal 
and interest to be treated as contribu- 
tions to an individual retirement ac- 
count, to allow amounts to be with- 
drawn from such account to purchase 
a principal residence, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 1065 
At the request of Mr. Exon, the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. ZORINSKY) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1065, a bill to authorize con- 
tinued Federal and State cooperative 
efforts to study the depleting water re- 
sources of the States of the high 
plains, and for other purposes. 
S. 1113 
At the request of Mr. D' Auro, the 
names of the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS), the Senator from Flori- 
da (Mrs. HAWKINS), and the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. East) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1113, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide that tax-exempt in- 
terest shall not be taken into account 
in determining the amount of social 
security benefits to be taxed. 
S. 1144 
At the request of Mr. Hetnz, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. BRADLEY) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1144, a bill to suspend period- 
ic reviews of disability beneficiaries 
having mental impairments pending 
regulatory reform of the disability de- 
termination process. 
S. 1170 
At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
name of the Senator from Alabama 
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(Mr. HEFLIN) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1170, a bill to establish a Director 
of Operational Testing and Evaluation 
in the Department of Defense, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1200 

At the request of Mr. TRIBLE, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. HELMS) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1200, a bill entitled the 
“National Right To Work Bill.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 94 

At the request of Mr. MATTINGLY, 
the name of the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. LAUTENBERG) was added as 
a cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 94, a joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to designate 
May 8, 1983, to June 19, 1983, as 
“Family Reunion Month.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 97 

At the request of Mr. Boschwrrz. 
the names of the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. GARN) and the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 97, a joint resolution to au- 
thorize the erection of a memorial on 
public grounds in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or its environs, in honor and 
commemoration of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States 
and the allied forces who served in the 
Korean war. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 52 

At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
name of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. HUMPHREY) was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Resolution 52, a 


resolution expressing the Senate’s op- 
position to an imposition of a fee on 
domestic and imported crude oil and 
refined products. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 95 
At the request of Mr. Percy, the 
names of the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. WaLLor), and the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. SIMPSON) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Resolution 95, a resolution to express 
the sense of the Senate that the Presi- 
dent should initiate negotiations on a 
new long-term agreement on agricul- 
tural trade with the Soviet Union. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 119 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. DANFORTH) was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 119, a 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Senate that the United States should 
proceed with the sale and delivery of 
F-16 aircraft to Israel. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 122 
At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
names of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SPECTER), the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
ston), the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD), and the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. SASSER) were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Resolution 122, a 
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resolution expressing the sense of the 
Senate that the President should 
reduce imports of apparel so that im- 
ported apparel comprises no more 
than 25 percent of the American ap- 
parel market. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 126 
At the request of Mr. WalLor, the 
names of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. JEPSEN), the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. HEFLIN), and the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Resolu- 
tion 126, a resolution to express the 
sense of the Senate that the changes 
in the Federal estate tax laws made by 
the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 

1981 should not be modified. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


IMMIGRATION REFORM AND 
CONTROL ACT 


HAWKINS AMENDMENT NO. 1244 


Mrs. HAWKINS submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed 
by her to the bill (S. 529) to revise and 
reform the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, and for other purposes, as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill add: 

Sec. . There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to an immigration emergency revolv- 
ing fund, to be established in the Treasury, 
$35,000,000, to be used to provide for an in- 
crease in border patrol or other enforce- 
ment activities of the Service and for reim- 
bursement of State and localities in provid- 
ing assistance to the Attorney General in 
meeting an immigration emergency, except 
that no amounts may be withdrawn from 
such funds with respect to an emergency 
unless the President has determined that 
the immigration emergency exists and has 
certified such fact to the Judiciary Commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives and of 
the Senate. 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION—FISCAL YEAR 1984 


HOLLINGS AMENDMENT NO. 1245 


Mr. DOMENICI (for Mr. HOLLINGS) 
proposed an amendment to the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 27) re- 
vising and replacing the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for 
the fiscal year 1983, and setting forth 
the congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal years 1984, 
1985, and 1986, as follows: 

On page 4, line 8, delete the number and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘$1,790,050,000." 

On page 4, line 9, delete the number and 
insert in lieu thereof 81.981.850. 000.000.“ 

On page 16, line 19, delete the number 
and insert in lieu thereof 828.400, 000.000.“ 
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PRYOR AMENDMENTS NOS. 1246 
AND 1247 


Mr. PRYOR proposed two amend- 
ments to the concurrent resolution, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 27, 
supra, as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 1246 


On page 3, decrease the figure on line 13 
by $2,000,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 14 
by $3,400,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 15 
by $3,600,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 19 
by $1,000,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 20 
by $2,500,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 21 
by $3,400,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 1 by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 2 by 
$2,500,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 3 by 
$3,400,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 7 by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 8 by 
$3,500,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 9 by 
$6,900,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 14 
by $1,000,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 15 
by $2,500,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 16 
by $3,400,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 5 by 
$2,000,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 6 by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 11 
by $3,200,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 12 
by $2,300,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 17 
by $3,200,000,000. 

On page 6, decrease the figure on line 18 
by $3,000,000,000. 

On page 25, decrease the figure on line 17 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 25, decrease the figure on line 18 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 25, decrease the figure on line 23 
by $400,000,000. 

On page 25, decrease the figure on line 24 
by $400,000,000. 


AMENDMENT No. 1247 


On page 3, decrease the figure on line 13 
by $880,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 14 
by $880,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 15 
by $880,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 19 
by $180,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 20 
by $590,000,000. 

On page 3, decrease the figure on line 21 
by $760,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 1 by 
$180,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 2 by 
$590,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 3 by 
$760,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 7 by 
$180,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 8 by 
$770,000,000. 
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On page 4, decrease the figure on line 9 by 
$1,530,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 14 
by $180,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 15 
by $590,000,000. 

On page 4, decrease the figure on line 16 
by $760,000,000. 

On page 7, decrease the figure on line 6 by 
$880,000,000. 

On page 7, decrease the figure on line 7 by 
$180,000,000. 

On page 7, decrease the figure on line 13 
by $880,000,000. 

On page 7, decrease the figure on line 14 
by $590,000,000. 

On page 7, decrease the figure on line 20 
by $880,000,000. 

On page 7, decrease the figure on line 21 
by $760,000,000. 


HABEAS CORPUS FEDERALISM 
ACT OF 1983 


EAST AMENDMENTS NOS. 1248 
AND 1249 


(Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr. EAST submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 52) to combat violent 
and major crime by establishing a Fed- 
eral offense for continuing a career of 
robberies or burglaries while armed 
and providing a mandatory sentence 
of life imprisonment, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1248 


“SEc. . This Title may be cited as the 
“Habeas Corpus Federalism Act of 1983. 

“Sec. 131. Section 2254(a) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

(a) The Supreme Court, a Justice there- 
of, a circuit judge, or a district court shall 
entertain an application for a writ of habeas 
corpus on behalf of a person in custody pur- 
suant to a judgment of a State court only on 
a ground which presents a substantial Fed- 
eral constitutional question, and then only 
if— 

(I) it was not previously raised and deter- 
mined, 

“(2) there has been no fair and adequate 
opportunity to raise it and have it deter- 
mined, and 

3) it cannot thereafter be raised and de- 
termined in a proceeding in the State court, 
by an order or judgment subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
on a writ of certiorari.”. 

Sec. 132. Section 636(b)(1)(B) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(B) a judge may also designate a magis- 
trate to conduct hearings, including eviden- 
tiary hearings, except evidentiary hearings 
in cases brought pursuant to section 2254 of 
this title, and to submit to a judge of the 
court proposed findings of fact and recom- 
mendations for the disposition, by such 
judge, of any motion excepted in subpara- 
graph (A), of applications for post trial 
relief made by individuals convicted of 
criminal offenses and of prisoner petitions 
challenging conditions of confinement.“. 


AMENDMENT No. 1249 


Add the following new section at the end 
of the bill: 
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Sec. . (a) This section may be cited as 
the “Marihuana Cultivation on Federal 
Lands Crime Act of 1982". 

(b) Chapter 91 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“§ 1864. Prohibition against growing marihuana 
on Federal lands; penalties 

“It shall be unlawful for any person know- 
ingly or intentionally to plant, grow or culti- 
vate marihuana on Federal lands unless spe- 
cifically authorized by another provision of 
Federal law. Any person who violates this 
section shall be sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment of not less than one year and 
not more than fifteen years, and a fine of 
not less $10,000 and not more than 
$15,000,000. Any person who, having previ- 
ously been convicted of a violation of this 
section, again violates this section, shall be 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment of not 
less than ten years and not more than 
thirty years and a fine of not less than 
$100,000 or not more than 830. 000,000.“ 

(c) The section analysis of chapter 91 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by inserting at the end of thereof the fol- 
lowing item: 

“1864. Prohibition against growing marihuana on Federal 
lands: penalties.”. 


FEDERAL ANTITAMPERING ACT 


EAST AMENDMENT NO. 1250 


Mr. THURMOND (for Mr. East) 
(for himself, Mr. THurmMonp, and Mr. 
HOLLINGS) proposed an amendment to 
the bill (S. 216) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to combat, deter, 
and punish individuals who adulterate 
or otherwise tamper with food, drug, 
cosmetic, and other products with 
intent to cause personal injury, death, 
or other harm, as follows: 


At the end of the committee amendment 
add the following new section: 

Sec. 4. (a) The following new section shall 
be added to title 35 of the United States 
Code: 

“§ 155A. Patent Term Restoration 


(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 154, the term of each of the follow- 
ing patents shall be extended in accordance 
with this section: 

„1 Any patent which encompasses 
within its scope a composition of matter 
which is a new drug product, if during the 
regulatory review of the product by the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration— 

(A) the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration notified the patentee, by letter 
dated February 20, 1976, that such product’s 
new drug application was not approvable 
under section 505(bX1) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act; 

“(B) in 1977 the patentee submitted to the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration the 
results of a health effects test to evaluate 
the carcinogenic potential of such product; 

(C) the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration approved, by letter dated December 
18, 1979, the new drug application for such 
product; and 

D) the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration approved, by letter dated May 26, 
1981, a supplementary application covering 
the facility for the production of such prod- 
uct; and 

“(2) Any patent which encompasses 
within its scope a process for using the com- 
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position of matter described in paragraph 
(10. 

“(b) The term of any patent described in 
subsection (a) shall be extended for a period 
equal to the period beginning February 20, 
1976, and ending May 26, 1981 and such 
patent shall have the effect as if originally 
issued with such extended term. 

(e The patentee of any patent described 
in subsection (a) shall, within ninety days 
after the date of enactment of this section, 
notify the Commissioner of Patents and 
Trademarks of the number of any patent so 
extended. On receipt of such notice, the 
Commissioner shall confirm such extension 
by placing a notice thereof in the official 
file of such patent and publishing an appro- 
priate notice of such extension in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of the Patent and Trademark 
Office.“. 

(b) The analysis for Chapter 14 of such 
title 35 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


“155A. Patent term restoration.“ 


PRYOR AMENDMENT NO. 1251 


Mr. PRYOR proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill, S. 216, supra, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 5, following line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(3) Whoever willfully and maliciously im- 
parts or conveys false information, knowing 
the information to be false that a household 
product as described in subsection (a) is or 
has been tainted shall be imprisoned for not 
more than one year or fined not more than 
$10,000 or both. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the infor- 
mation of the public that the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs will hold 
a business meeting on Thursday, May 
12, 1983, to mark up S. 856, to provide 
for an Indian housing program for 
construction and financing of housing 
for Indians, and for other purposes. 
The meeting will be held in S-224, 
Capitol, and will begin at 10 a.m. For 
further information, please contact 
Mike Mahsetky at 224-2251. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, May 10, at 10 a.m., 
to mark up the foreign aid legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Small 
Business Committee be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Wednesday, May 11, to hold a hear- 
ing on S. 1022, a bill to amend section 
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8(a) of the Small Business Administra- 
tion Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PATENTS, COPYRIGHTS, AND 

TRADEMARKS 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Patents, Copyrights and 
Trademarks, of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Thursday, May 12, at 2:30 p.m., to 
hold a hearing to consider computer- 
ized criminal history. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION 
ACT 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, the 
original purpose of the Highway Beau- 
tification Act was a commendable 
one—to preserve the scenic beauty of 
this country for the motoring public. 
Changes over the years have under- 
mined the original purposes of this act 
until it has become a vehicle for the 
protection of the industry it was 
charged with regulating. 

Dr. Charles Floyd, a professor in the 
Department of Real Estate and Legal 
Studies at the University of Georgia, 
has followed the Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act since it was first passed. Dr. 
Floyd is a recognized expert on this 
subject. He has coauthored a book on 
highway beautification, published a 
number of articles, and served as a 
member of the National Advisory 
Committee on Outdoor Advertising 
and Motorists Information. 

Dr. Floyd has written two articles 
which I want to bring to the attention 
of my distinguished colleagues. The 
first article, “Requiem for the High- 
way Beautification Act“ documents 
the history of the act and what has 
gone wrong in its implementation. The 
second article, “Should Billboards Be 
Subject to Road User Fees?” outlines 
an innovative approach and offers a 
persuasive argument for treating bill- 
boards as a use of the road. All other 
users of the highway pay certain user 
fees for that privilege—why should 
not billboards do the same? 

I ask that the two articles by Dr. 
Floyd be printed in the RECORD. 


From the APA Journal, Autumn 1982) 


REQUIEM FOR THE HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION 
ACT 


(By Charles F. Floyd) 

The Highway Beautification Act is a fail- 
ure. Passed with much fanfare in 1965, the 
act was supposed to result in the removal of 
existing billboard clutter from our rural 
roadsides and the prevention of its future 
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spread.' It has accomplished neither objec- 
tive. 

An earlier article in this journal detailed 
the history of the beautification program 
and enumerated some of the reasons for the 
act’s lack of success (Floyd 1979a). Those 
who read that sad tale of environmental 
regulatory failure may have gained some 
solace from the sentiment that “Well—at 
least it can't get any worse.” You were 
wrong! In the past several years the act has 
been almost totally transformed into a sign 
industry dominated program that is actually 
enriching and subsidizing the industry it 
was meant to regulate, and is serving as a 
protective umbrella to shield the industry 
from state and local governments that 
desire to effectively control billboard blight. 
Indeed, legislative proposals to repeal the 
act have led to the ironic situation in which 
environmental organizations that originally 
fought for the passage of the act have been 
supporting its repeal, while the billboard in- 
dustry has become the act’s vigorous cham- 
pion. 

THE HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION ACT 


The Highway Beautification Act made 
billboard control mandatory in all states 
along the federally funded interstate and 
primary systems (most U.S.-numbered 
routes). States not complying with the act's 
provisions could lose 10 percent of their fed- 
eral highway funds. The seeds of failure 
were already planted in the act, however— 
particularly in the provision permitting new 
billboards in any area zoned commercial or 
industrial, and in the requirement that cash 
compensation be paid for the removal of 
any nonconforming sign. The first provision 
has meant that new signboards have gone 
up in areas where they are totally inharmo- 
nious, while the second has meant that very 
few signs have actually been removed under 
the act. On the contrary, denying the states 
and local governments the traditional right 
to remove nonconforming signs under their 
police powers after a reasonable amortiza- 
tion period has prevented many communi- 
ties from forcing the removal of unsightly 
nonconforming billboards. 


CONTROL OF NEW SIGNS 


The Highway Beautification Act has been 
very ineffective in controlling the erection 
of billboards along rural roadsides. New 
signs were supposed to be erected only in 
areas of commercial or industrial use and 
were made subject to size, spacing, and 
lighting criteria. Unfortunately for the 
stated objectives of the act, the Secretary of 
Transportation was not allowed to set any 
national standards, but was to enter into 
agreements with the states based on cus- 
tomary use. ‘Customary use“ was defined in 
a rather curious way. 

SIZE AND SPACING STANDARDS 


The federal government first proposed a 
maximum size of 400 square feet for new 
signs but later changed this to 650 square 
feet, even though a national inventory 
showed that size to be larger than all but 
1.85 percent of existing billboards (U.S. 
Congress, House 1967, p. 961). Finally, the 
Federal Highway Administration developed 
a model agreement in cooperation with the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of America 
which was adopted by thirty-two states 
(Brennan 1979). The model agreement set a 
maximum size limitation of 1200 square 
feet, equal to the floor area of a medium- 
sized three bedroom house and approxi- 
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mately twice the size of the largest bill- 
boards normally erected along the inter- 
state system. George McInturff, who served 
as chief negotiator of the agreements as 
head of the Scenic Enhancement Division of 
the Federal Highway Administration and 
who now is employed by the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of America as an environ- 
mental consultant, later testified: 

“That size limit is the outer limit of what 
is used by the industry in major urban areas 
within the United States. . I doubt great- 
ly that more than one sign out of 2,000 now 
erected, or erected since those controls were 
established, even approaches that 1,200 
square feet.“ ? 

“Customary spacing” in the guidelines, 
and in most of the states, was defined as 
every five hundred feet on the interstate 
system, and every one hundred feet on the 
primary system within municipalities. 
Under the spacing requirements it is possi- 
ble to have 10.5 billboard sites per mile on 
each side of the road along an interstate 
highway, a total of 21 sites on both sides. 
Since two faces are permitted at each site, 
42 billboards per mile are allowed along any 
portion of the interstate system that is 
zoned commercial or industrial. On the pri- 
mary system the comparable figures are 35 
sites and 70 faces per mile. Within munici- 
palities the allowable sites reach the some- 
what absurd level of 106 per mile with 212 
possible sign faces. If each of these signs 
were of the maximum allowable size (1200 
square feet per site), the total area of the 
sign faces would be equal to approximately 
three football fields for each mile of road- 
way (Brennan 1979). It is obvious, therefore, 
that the size and spacing requirements do 
not serve as any effective control of new 
billboards. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ZONES 


Since the size and spacing requirements 
contained in most of the agreements 
amount to virtually no control of outdoor 
advertising, the designation of commercial 
and industrial areas becomes all important. 
Unfortunately, local zoning authorities 
often do not place great importance on pro- 
viding an uncluttered view for the interstate 
motorist. The real or imagined benefits to 
be derived for local businesses through bill- 
board advertising usually assume a much 
greater priority. In practice, many local 
communities, and particularly rural coun- 
ties, have attempted to circumvent the 
Highway Beautification Act by zoning long 
stretches of rural highways as commercial 
and industrial areas. The absence of any re- 
quirement that such areas actually contain 
commercial or industrial land uses, and the 
acceptance by the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration of such “phony” zoning makes this 
provision perhaps the largest loophole in 
the entire Highway Beautification Act. 


“PHONY” COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ZONING 


Until recently, the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration took the position that zoning 
created primarily to permit new outdoor ad- 
vertising structures would not be recognized 
for purposes of the Highway Beautification 
Act (U.S. Department of Transportation 
1975). This position was upheld in South 
Dakota, whose legislature had zoned virtual- 
ly all land bordering federal numbered high- 
ways in the state as commercial. The court 
noted, for example, that billboards would 
have been permitted on all but four miles of 
the over four hundred miles of I-90 in 
South Dakota, and concluded: Congress 
never intended to subvert the Act's stated 
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purpose to arbitrary actions taken by the in- 
dividual state legislatures.” * 

Despite this favorable ruling from the 
courts, a clear legislative history rejecting 
phony zoning to permit new billboards 
(Floyd and Shedd 1979, pp. 84-86), and the 
opinion of their own Chief Counsel support- 
ing this position (Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration 1976), the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration (FHWA) has almost never sought 
to enforce the law against phony zoning in 
recent years no matter how flagrant the 
abuse. 

For example, following the earlier court 
decision against the state, several South 
Dakota counties zoned long strips of rural 
land along federal highways as commercial. 
Lyman County, with a declining population 
of approximately four thousand and slight- 
ly over two hundred people employed in 
wholesale and retail trade, zoned twenty- 
nine of fifty-two miles of I-90 for commer- 
cial use in bands three hundred feet wide on 
each side of the road. Some of these strips 
extended more than three miles from any 
access to the highway at an interchange. 
The Town of Lyman, which had a popula- 
tion of approximately fifty and not even a 
single commercial enterprise, zoned four 
miles of I-90 as commercial (Fifth District 
Planning and Development Commission 
1976). 

A field investigation by the FHWA re- 
vealed that Lyman County had no compre- 
hensive plan—requirement by state law 
before any permanent zoning ordinance can 
be adopted. County officials were unable to 
even find the zoning maps during the visit, 
but finally located them several months 
later. Despite the FHWA official's conclu- 
sions that “there is no obvious justification 
for the designation of such large commer- 
cial districts based upon existing or project- 
ed needs” and “the only justification (of- 
fered by county officials) for the [zoning] 
change was that the billboard people 
wanted it,.“ the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration has refused to take any action to 
correct this obvious abuse of the beautifica- 
tion act.* 

Deming, New Mexico, a community with a 
1970 population of about 8,300, zoned 35 
square miles of its extraterritorial area in 
1978. The new zoning included 3,342 acres as 
industrial and 3,065 acres as commercial, 
most of the latter being in narrow strips on 
both sides of I-10 and other federally 
funded highways in the area. The FHWA 
Division Administrator observed that: 

“Most of the land zoned commercial is 
vacant and apparently being used for graz- 
ing and farming. It is difficult to envision 
the type of expanison Deming would have 
to undergo to actually have such a large 
commercial area under development in the 
foreseeable future. There is little doubt that 
these commercially zoned areas would 
become lined with billboards long before 
they were commercially developed.” 5 

Despite these findings and his own conclu- 
sions that “this zoning action and ensuing 
erection of billboards along the Interstate 
appear contrary to the Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act.“ the Associate Federal Highway 
Administrator for Right-of-Way and Envi- 
ronment acquiesed to this blatant example 
of phony zoning." 

Clark County, Nevada (Las Vegas) reclas- 
sified its H-2 (General Highway Frontage 
District)—which permitted commercial uses 
only upon issuance of a conditional use 
permit—as a commercial zone in 1976. The 
county also expanded the zone to extend 
660 feet on each side of the centerline of 137 
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miles of I-15 and US-95. Not only did this 
enable the state to permit a number of ex- 
isting non-conforming signs, if fully utilized 
it could have resulted in the potential erec- 
tion of 11,568 new signs.’ This was a little 
blatant even for the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration, and they requested that the 
state rescind their recognition of the zone as 
commercial for purposes of permitting new 
billboards, an action that was finally accom- 
plished following a determination by the 
Nevada Supreme Court that the extensive 
use of the H-2 zone violated the intent of 
the beautification act.* Despite this ruling, 
Clark County has continued to rezone rural 
areas as commercial to permit. billboards. 
For example, one parcel located approxi- 
mately one-half mile from any existing com- 
mercial use was zoned commercial to permit 
“a one space parking lot” and a billboard.” 

Following the construction of I-95, the 
Town of Hardeeville, South Carolina passed 
a zoning ordinance in 1977 (Town of Har- 
deeville 1977). Under this ordinance several 
areas along I-95 were zoned as commercial 
which had no potential for commercial de- 
velopment—except for billboards. One 
parcel had no public access except through 
a park; two had no public access at all. Two 
parcels were zoned Traveler Commercial” 
even though they were located approxi- 
mately two miles from any interchange with 
I-95; one of these had no public access. The 
ordinance also permitted one hundred foot 
spacing for billboards, a violation of South 
Carolina's outdoor advertising control 
agreement with the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation. 

An inspection conducted in early 1981 by a 
Federal Highway Administration review 
team found that the Hardeeville zoning was 
not accomplished in accordance with the 
South Carolina Code. They concluded: 

“The zoning of these five areas does not 
stand the test of reasonableness. Each is 
either poorly served by public access or has 
none at all. None are directly (physically) 
supported by compatible adjacent land uses. 
None are commercially developed, other 
than with outdoor advertising devices. 

Despite these findings, the Federal High- 
way Administration has refused to take any 
action regarding either the Hardeeville 
phony zoning or the violation of the spacing 
requirements.“ In fact, the FHWA has re- 
cently taken the position that monitoring of 
local zoning “will be limited to assuring that 
a comprehensive plan was adopted pursuant 
to State codes." 12 


UNZONED COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


The designation of unzoned commercial 
and industrial areas” is another huge loop- 
hole permitting billboards along predomi- 
nantly rural roadsides. The original idea 
was that this designation would encompass 
areas that were easily recognizable to the 
average motorist as genuine commercial and 
industrial areas, but which were located in 
jurisdictions which lacked comprehensive 
zoning. It hasn't quite turned out that way. 
The draft agreement that was proposed in 
1966 would have defined such areas as two 
industrial or commercial activities located 
within a radius of three hundred feet, and 
this concept was even endorsed by the Out- 
door Advertising Association of America 
(U.S. Congress, Senate 1965). In the final 
agreements, however, the unzoned commer- 
cial or industrial area was defined in most 
states as eight hundred feet each side of 
only one such activity (Floyd and Shedd 
1979, pp. 99-104). In practice, even the most 
obscure commercial or industrial use will 
often serve to permit several new signs. 
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Consider, for example, the three bill- 
boards in photo 3 on I-85 in a rural residen- 
tial area of South Carolina. If one looks 
carefully through the supports of the near- 
est sign he can see a small auto repair serv- 
ice located on the nearby secondary road. 
This obscure business serves to designate 
this area as an “unzoned commercial area,” 
despite the fact that South Carolina's agree- 
ment with the Secretary states that such a 
classification is not permitted in an area 
that is primarily residential in character. 
The FHWa's recent review agreed with this 
assessment, but the agency refused to take 
any corrective action.'* 

[Photos not printed in the Recorp.] 

Of course, if an advertiser cannot find 
some existing obscure commercial or indus- 
trial use, one can be created. The billboards 
in photo 4, and another just off to the right, 
are located on I-95 in South Carolina. Below 
the McDonald's sign is a small building with 
a painted sign across the back wall pro- 
claiming the structure to be the “McDon- 
ald's District Office and Warehouse Facili- 
ty.” 

No matter how obscure, at least these 
buildings can be seen from the roadway. 
Often, however, qualifying activities are not 
even visible, at least not in the normally ac- 
cepted sense of the word. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the Rodeway Inn billboard (photo 6) 
located next to a residence on I-40 near 
Asheville, North Carolina. Photograph 5 
looks slightly left of the sign toward a resi- 
dential area. The arrow points out Parkway 
Auto Service, a small establishment located 
about seven hundred feet from the road 
behind eight homes. 

The three signs shown in photograph 7 
are located nearby in another area which 
appears to consist entirely of agricultural 
and residential land uses. Ah—but you have 
not looked carefully enough. Nestled under 
those trees. past the grazing cows and 
peaceful homes, is a small knitting plant lo- 
cated over eight hundred feet from the 
roadway (photo 8). 

Although it is doubtful that 1 out of 
100,000 motorists unfamilar with the area 
could locate these “commerical and industri- 
al“ activities, they were used by the North 
Carolina Department of Transportation to 
justify permitting these billboards on a 
newly constructed interstate highway. Here 
again, the Federal Highway Administration 
refused to take any corrective action, con- 
tending that the signs were erected in ac- 
cordance with State and Federal regula- 
tions.“ “ 


REMOVAL OF NONCONFORMING SIGNS 


Communities have traditionally eliminat- 
ed nonconforming signs through amortiza- 
tion under the police power (Floyd and 
Shedd 1979, Chapter 4; Williams 1974-1975, 
Chap. 116; and Floyd 1982a). Despite the 
fact that twenty-two states were already re- 
moving nonconforming billboards under the 
earlier Bonus Act through their use of the 
police power, the 1965 Act required the pay- 
ment of cash compensation to both the sign 
owner and owner of the land on which the 
sign was located.“ Congress justified this 
change in policy on the basis that controls 
were being extended to the primary system 
where outdoor advertising was long estab- 
lished. There is considerable evidence, how- 
ever, that the Congress did not fully under- 
stand the implication of this action. For ex- 
ample, during the debate Senator Muskie 
emphasized that under the bill all that can 
be compensated for is whatever remains of 
the leaseholds or the unamortized values, so 
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that if, in fact, the billboard has been com- 
pletely amortized or the leasehold has ex- 
pired, no compenstion will be paid under the 
bill.“ '* This, of course, is an almost exact 
description of the amortization principle 
which was being outlawed by the act. 

This triumph for the billboard lobby was 
made very clear in 1972 when the Secretary 
of Transportation made a determination 
that Vermont's policy of not paying cash 
compensation for the removal of noncon- 
forming billboards did not consititute ef- 
fective control” under the meaning of the 
Highway Beautification Act. The state chal- 
lenged this mandatory compensation provi- 
sion on the basis that (1) such action was 
not authorized under a proper construction 
of the act, and (2) the provision violated the 
Tenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
The court ruled against Vermont, and the 
state was forced to pay cash compensa- 
tion.!“ 

Subsequent experience has proven that 
the Congress’ belief that the value of non- 
conforming signs would generally decrease 
over time was not justified. To the contrary, 
the average compensation paid for the sign- 
boards has continually risen, even though 
the outdoor advertising industry has gener- 
ally depreciated billboards over a period of 
eight years or less for tax purposes. Lenient 
regulations regarding repair and refurbish- 
ment have allowed the sign companies to 
continually rebuild and repair the noncon- 
forming signs and, in effect, to give them 
eternal life. Combined with unrealistically 
high sign appraisals, this has resulted in a 
continual increase in sign removal costs. A 
General Accounting Office report estimated 
future increases at 6 percent annually (Con- 
troller General of the United States 1978). 
Experience has shown that this estimate is 
much too low, with the actual average cost 
of signs acquired under the program rising 
almost 13 percent annually between fiscal 
years 1976 and 1980. 

Congress made compensation mandatory 
for the removal of nonconforming signs, and 
declared in a 1968 amendment that no signs 
are required to be removed unless the feder- 
al share of compensation is available, but 
has since failed to appropriate the funds 
necessary to complete the program within 
any reasonable time. The first sign removed 
under the beautification program was ac- 
quired in May 1971, nearly a year after the 
“final compliance date“ of July 1, 1970, that 
was originally set in the act for the removal 
of all nonconforming signs. Since 1971 ap- 
proximately 107,000 nonconforming signs 
have been removed under the act at a cost 
in excess of $150 million. Over 133,000 non- 
conforming billboards remain, along with 
approximately 54,000 illegal signs.'* 

Although according to the Federal High- 
way Administration approximately 46 per- 
cent of the noncomforming signs have been 
removed, this figure gives a totally false im- 
pression regarding the status of the acquisi- 
tion program. Most of the billboards re- 
moved have been small and obsolete signs of 
little value. Most of the larger and more val- 
uable signs remain. 

Public projects are normally planned so as 
to maximize the benefit-to-cost ratio; the 
billboard removal program has been de- 
signed to minimize the benefit-to-cost ratio. 
In 1976 Congress directed that the first pri- 
ority for removal be signs voluntarily of- 
fered by the billboard companies, while 
other nonconforming signs along heavily 
traveled rural highways be the last re- 
moved. The result of this strategy is that 
the very limited funds appropriated for 
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highway beautification have been dissipated 
with little benefit except to the outdoor ad- 
vertising firms. 

Furthermore, the FHWA has ruled that 
beautification funds can be used to remove 
signs that were being acquired to make way 
for new construction. In other words, the 
meager monies available for beautification 
have been used to remove signs that would 
have otherwise been acquired with construc- 
tion funds. In some states over half of the 
beautification monies have been utilized in 
this way—to no benefit to the stated pur- 
poses of the Highway Beautification Act. 

The FHWA recently estimated that com- 
pletion of the beautification program would 
require an additional expenditure of ap- 
proximately $995 million in 1980 dollars. 
With a 7 percent rate of inflation the esti- 
mated cost to complete the program in ten 
years would be $1.3 billion; a twenty year 
program was estimated to cost $1.9 billion. 
At a more realistic inflation rate of 13 per- 
cent, the comparable figures were $1.8 bil- 
lion and $3.7 billion.'® Even these estimates 
are too low, however, since they are based 
on an average cost of $1808 per sign, less 
than recent acquisition costs and far less 
than required for the more valuable signs to 
be acquired. 

For fiscal year 1981 the Congress appro- 
priated $8.5 million for the sign program. Of 
this amount, $7.7 million was required for 
payments contractually obligated under the 
Bonus Act, leaving only $800,000 for sign re- 
moval. The fiscal 1982 appropriation allocat- 
ed only $500,000 for the beautification pro- 
gram, approximately $7.2 million less than 
required just for bonus payments. If one 
makes the totally unrealistic and totally in- 
correct favorable assumptions that (1) the 
entire $500,000 could be used to acquire 
nonconforming signs, (2) the Federal High- 
way Administration’s estimates of the cost 
to complete the program are correct, and (3) 
there will be no further inflation, then this 
level of appropriations would fund the re- 
moval of all the currently nonconforming 
signs in slightly less than two thousand 
years. 

The 1982 Department of Transportation 
appropriations act also contained a rather 
obscure clause that was added in the confer- 
ence committee by Senator Andrews of 
North Dakota: “notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any determination as to 
whether any outdoor advertising sign, dis- 
play, or device is or has been lawfully erect- 
ed under State law or is entitled to compen- 
sation shall not be affected by any waiver of 
compensation.“ 

This provision appears to have had major 
benefits for one sign company. The state of 
North Dakota issued conditional sign per- 
mits after the passage of the 1965 Beautifi- 
cation Act in which the applicant waived 
the right to compensation if the law was 
subsequently changed to make the sign non- 
conforming. The Newman Sign Company re- 
ceived 141 of these conditional permits. 
After the state passed a law complying with 
the act in 1972, it sought to remove the 
signs as specified in these conditional per- 
mits. Newman and other sign companies 
challenged the state's action, but the North 
Dakota Supreme Court upheld the state, as 
did the U.S. Supreme Court. Even so, the 
signs will now remain, as acknowledged by 
Secretary of Transportation Drew Lewis in 
a letter to Senator Andrews.** The cost to 
the taxpayers of making these illegal signs 
subject to compensation was far in excess of 
the entire appropriation for beautification 
in the appropriations act. Of course, with no 
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money to remove the signs, they undoubted- 
ly will remain, providing a windfall profit to 
their owners. 


THE 1978 AMENDMENTS 


In response to lobbying from the outdoor 
advertising industry, the act was amended 
in 1978 to require that compensation be 
paid whenever a nonconforming sign is re- 
moved under any state or local land use con- 
trol, environmental, or zoning law.** Previ- 
ously, compensation was required only 
where signs were removed because of the 
act; it was not required where signs were re- 
moved because they were nonconforming 
under other state conservation or environ- 
mental laws, or under local comprehensive 
zoning ordinances. The amendment repre- 
sents an unprecedented limitation on local 
zoning authorities and a victory by the in- 
dustry in its long-standing campaign to deny 
state and local governments the traditional 
right to remove nonconforming signs 
through the use of the police power. 

This triumph of the billboard lobby, 
which has added an estimated 38,000 signs 
and $259 million to the cost of the removal 
program.? was made even more costly to 
the taxpayers when the Federal Highway 
Administrator succumbed to industry pres- 
sure and ruled that the amendment would 
apply to signs that were still in litigation 
even though they had already been removed 
by the effective date of the amendment 
(Arieff 1979). Even more significantly, the 
amendment has been used by the outdoor 
advertising industry as the basis for passage 
of laws in many states requiring the pay- 
ment of compensation for any off-premise 
sign wherever located. Thus, the beautifica- 
tion act has been used as a vehicle to block 
local billboard removal programs, long one 
of the outdoor advertising industry's most 
cherished objectives. 

For example, in 1977 New York’s highest 
court ruled that the state could require the 
removal of approximately one hundred bill- 
boards in their Catskill Park without the 
payment of cash compensation after a six- 
and-a-half-year amortization period.** Fol- 
lowing the passage of the 1978 amendment 
and the subsequent ruling by the Federal 
Highway Administrator requiring payment 
even where property rights had already 
been extinguished under law, the state was 
forced to allow the signs to remain under 
the threat of a loss of 10 percent of their 
federal aid highway funds (Signs of the 
Times 1980). 

Seattle passed a sign control ordinance in 
1968 which provided for the removal of non- 
conforming signs without cash compensa- 
tion after the expiration of a ten year amor- 
tization period. Among these nonconform- 
ing signs were several located adjacent to 
the Alaska Skyway. In 1977 the city notified 
the billboard company that the signs were 
in violation of the ordinance and would 
have to be removed. The Supreme Court of 
Washington ruled that the billboard compa- 
ny must remove the signs and that it would 
be an unconstitutional gift of public funds 
for the city or state to pay cash compensa- 
tion.“ Even so, upon the request of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of America 
the Federal Highway Administrator sent an 
official warning letter to the state, notifying 
them that penalty proceedings would be ini- 
tiated within forty-five days unless they vio- 
lated the order of their own Supreme Court 
and paid compensation for the signs in ques- 
tion. This is the only warning letter that 
has ever been sent to a state solely for oper- 
ational deficiencies. A copy of the warning 
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letter was also sent to the outdoor advertis- 
ing industry's attorney thanking him “for 
your interest in the Highway Beautification 
Program,” 28 

A somewhat similar situation ocurred in 
San Diego. The California Supreme court, 
after upholding an ordinance completely 
banning billboards within San Diego and re- 
quiring their removal after an amortization 
period, modified their opinion to require 
cash compensation for signs on federally 
funded highways as a result of the 1978 
amendment.?* This case also provided a 
major test for the right of communities to 
control or prohibit billboards. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court struck down the San Diego or- 
dinance on the grounds that it too severely 
limited non-commercial speech. However, 
the court overwhelmingly upheld the right 
of a city to enact a total ban on commera- 
cial billboards.*° 

VEGETATION DESTRUCTION 


Perhaps the ultimate perversion of the 
beautification law has been as justification 
for the destruction of vegetation located on 
the right of way in front of billboards. Ille- 
gal tree cutting, euphemistically called vege- 
tation control by the sign industry, has long 
been a serious problem in many states. 
Under the urgings of the outdoor advertis- 
ing industry, the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration solved“ the problem by legalizing 
this illegal activity, allowing the companies 
to cut trees and other vegetation owned by 
the public under the guise of mainte- 
nance.*! This legalized vandalism is now 
being permitted in a number of states, de- 
spite favorable court decisions which clearly 
establish that billboard owners have no in- 
herent right to be seen from the roadway.*? 

What follows is an example of how this 
policy has worked in actual practice. The 
South Carolina Department of Highways 
justified the issuance of a permit for the 
Dairy Queen sign in photo 9 on the basis 
that a small business was located close to 
the highway off a nearby secondary road. 
The building was not readily visible from 
the roadway as a business, particularly since 
it was hidden by a grove of hardwood trees. 
Even so, after the permit was issued, over 
one hundred trees on the right of way were 
destroyed under a “vegetation mainte- 
nance” agreement in order to clear the site 
for the billboard.** 


THE STAFFORD REPEAL BILLS 


Many felt the 1978 amendments were the 
last straw” in the perversion of the High- 
way Beautification Act. Among these was 
Senator Robert T. Stafford of Vermont, 
long one of the strongest supporters of bill- 
board control. Referring to the act as the 
“Billboard Retention and Relief Act of 
1965. Senator Stafford introduced a bill, 
The Federal Highway Beautification Assist- 
ance Act of 1979, that would have made the 
program voluntary with the states—includ- 
ing the payment of cash compensation for 
non-conforming signs.** In explaining his 
reasons for introducing the bill to repeal 
the mandatory features of the original act, 
Senator Stafford explained: 

“I believe that more productive anti-bill- 
board battles can and will take place at 
State and local levels, once Federal obsta- 
cles are removed. Where there is strong sen- 
timent to preserve a State's natural beauty, 
strong measures will be taken. Where no 
such sentiment exits, roadsides will, as at 
present, remain ugly. But we will not be 
spending taxpayers money to keep them 
that way.“ 

The hearings of the Stafford bill produced 
some quite ironic testimony to those unfa- 
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milar with the history of the federal beauti- 
fication program. Generally, state highway 
officials, local government officials, and en- 
vironmental groups supported repeal, while 
the existing act received staunch support 
from the billboard industry (U.S. Congress, 
Senate 1979a). The bill failed in committee 
by a 6-6 vote when two of its co-sponsors, 
Senators Howard H. Baker and Pete V. Do- 
menici, “took a walk” under billboard indus- 
try pressure and failed to vote on the meas- 
ure (U.S. Congress, Senate 1979b). 

In 1981 Senator Stafford, then Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Environment 
and Public Works, offered another bill, the 
Billboard Deregulation Act of 1981.°* This 
bill, which proposed to simply repeal the 
1965 act, was again strongly opposed by the 
outdoor advertising industry, and it quietly 
died without a hearing or a committee vote. 

The outdoor advertising industry offered 
their own deregulation bill as part of the 
Surface Transportation Assistance Act of 
1982.*7 Among other things, the bill would: 

1. Change the purpose of the act from one 
of protecting scenic beauty to one of pre- 
serving “communications through the out- 
door medium.“ 

2. Destroy any effective federal regulation 
over the erection of new billboards, 

3. Abolish the traditional use of the police 
power to remove nonconforming billboards 
in all states and local areas, and 

4. Require that cash compensation be paid 
“upon the removal or upon the substantial 
impairment of the customary use or mainte- 
nance” of a billboard, which means that all 
trees on the public right-of-way blocking a 
clear view of billboards would have to be cut 
down unless the state or local community 
paid for the billboard (emphasis added). 

This proposal would constitute perhaps 
the ultimate in perversion of environmental 
regulation; the only purpose of the regula- 
tion would then be to protect the regulated 
industry from effective regulation. 

At this writing the bill's disposition is still 
at issue. 


THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Secretary of Transportation appoint- 
ed a twenty-four member National Advisory 
Committee on Outdoor Advertising and Mo- 
torist Information in 1980 whose task was to 
examine the highway beautification pro- 
gram and make recommendations for ad- 
ministrative and legislative changes. The 
committee was very evenly divided between 
pro-scenic beauty and pro-billboard groups. 
The faction composed of representatives 
from the outdoor advertising industry, tour- 
ist related groups, and public officials sym- 
pathetic to the outdoor industry position 
sought changes that would have further 
perverted the act. For example, this group 
recommended that: 

1. Removal of nonconforming signs be 
made optional with the states—but payment 
of compensation remain mandatory, 

2. Up to two “directional” billboards per 
mile be permitted in rural areas, regardless 
of zoning or actual land use, 

3. Each state be required to adopt a policy 
of permitting sign companies to cut trees on 
the right of way in front of billboards, and 

4. There be no review of local “phony” 
zoning actions to permit billboards, or any 
requirement that new billboards be located 
in areas of actual commercial or industrial 
use (FHWA 1981b). 

Members of the committee who desired an 
effective beautification program made a 
number of recommendations for administra- 
tive and legislative changes. These included: 
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1. Using the available beautification funds 
to achieve the maximum aesthetic improve- 
ment by ending the practices of (1) remov- 
ing the signs first that have been voluntari- 
ly offered by their owners, and (2) allowing 
beautification funds to be used to acquire 
signs for right of way projects; 

2. Leving a user tax on billboards to gener- 
ate the funds needed to pay cash compensa- 
tion for the removal of nonconforming 
signs; 

3. Restricting new sign permits to sites in 
commercial or industrially zoned areas that 
are also located within three hundred feet 
of an actual commercial or industrial struc- 
ture which is clearly identifiable as such 
from the traveled roadway; 

4. Changing the definition of an unzoned 
commerical or industrial area” to require 
two or more commerical businesses located 
within four hundred feet of each other; and 

5. Reducing the scope of the program by 
(1) deregulating highways in urban areas, 
and (2) deregulating most of the primary 
system. 


THE HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION ACT: 
ASSESSMENT AND POLICY ALTERNATIVES 


The Highway Beautification Act has been 
a failure in meeting its original objective of 
protecting scenic beauty along rural road- 
sides. Perhaps the most convincing proof of 
this contention has been provided by the 
outdoor advertising industry itself. The in- 
dustry has been pleased with the program. 
The president of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America testified that the in- 
dustry spent over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars defending the act in hearings that were 
held by the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion during 1979 (FHWA 1979c); they vigor- 
ously fought Senator Stafford’s attempts at 
repeal; and the only members of the Nation- 
al Advisory Committee who were in favor of 
continuing the program without major leg- 
islative revisions were those associated with 
the outdoor advertising industry.** 

In view of the ineffectiveness of the cur- 
rent program, what are the policy alterna- 
tives? The first is to admit that the noble 
experiment has failed and return the re- 
sponsibility for the program to the state 
and local governments as Senator Stafford 
proposed. Although repeal is certainly an 
admission of failure, many feel that it would 
be far preferable to the current travesty. 
Repeal would undoubtedly mean more sign- 
boards in those states that care little for 
their scenic beauty, but it would also 
remove restrictions on state and local gov- 
ernments that genuinely desire to control 
billboard blight. Ironically, therefore, com- 
plete repeal of the Highway Beautification 
Act offers at least some hope for achieve- 
ment of the original aims of the highway 
beautification program. 

The other alternative would be to make 
extensive administrative and legislative 
changes in the act to enable it to be effec- 
tive. The dismal record of the Federal High- 
way Administration in enforcing the act 
offers little encouragement for the initi- 
ation of effective administrative changes in 
the near future.*® To the contrary, the 
recent direction has been toward no federal 
enforcement of the act. 

It is also clear that a reduction in the leg- 
islative scope of the program offers the only 
reasonable hope for continuation of a na- 
tional highway beautification act. Essential 
elements of such a program would be an im- 
mediate imposition of a moratorium on new 
billboards along federal highways in rural 
areas, exemption of larger urban areas, and 
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imposition of a user tax on all billboards 
subject to the beautification act to fund im- 
plementation and enforcement of the pro- 


gram. 

The reduced scope would make the act 
more manageable and concentrate efforts in 
rural areas where they can be more effec- 
tive. By and large, cities over 25,000 and 
urban counties now have in place effective 
local programs of billboard control that are 
actually hindered by the current act, and 
exemption would enable their own pro- 
grams to be more effective. The imposition 
of the user fee would provide the funds nec- 
essary to remove nonconforming billboards 
and to provide enforcement (Floyd 1982a). 

The Highway Beautification Ac, was one 
of the first major pieces of national environ- 
mental legislation. It may also be the first 
to be completely converted into legislation 
that does nothing but protect the supposed- 
ly regulated industry. With most environ- 
mental organizations having abandoned the 
act to the outdoor advertising industry, its 
future appears bleak—unless scenic beauty 
again becomes a priority objective of those 
who are concerned about the environment. 


FOOTNOTES 


23 U.S.C. Sec. 131. 

? Testimony given before a public hearing to con- 
sider a challenge to the constitutionality of the 
State College Borough, Pennsylvania, Sign Ordi- 
nance 883 (March 13, 1978). 

3 State of South Dakota v. Volpe, 353 F. Supp. 335 
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South Dakota were upheld in State of S.D. v. 
Adams, 506 F. Supp. 50 (D.S.D. 1980) and State of 
S. D. v. Adams, 506 F. Supp. 60 (D.S.D. 1980). 

* FHWA Field Trip Report By R. W. Moeller, 
Chief, Junkyard and Outdoor Advertising Branch, 
June 19, 1980. 

* FHWA, Memorandum concerning, Deming, Ex- 
traterritorial Zoning by John F. MacAllister, Divi- 
sion Administrator, June 7, 1979. 

* PHWA. Letter from Joseph M. O Connor to L. 
P. Lamm. Executive Director. February 27. 1981. 

"FHWA, Junkyard and Outdoor Advertising 
Branch, Map and Notations, 1980. 

Alper v. State, Nev., 621 P.2d 492 (Nev. 1980). 
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Clark County by Conway C. Barlow, Division 
Right-of-Way Officer, February 26, 1980; and State 
of Nevada Department of Highways, Memorandum 
concerning Clark County Zoning Actions by El- 
dridge T. Porch, Chief Right-of-Way Agent, Decem- 
ber 5, 1979. 

‘°FHWA, Highway Beautification Program Fact 
Finding Inspection, South Carolina, January 26- 
February 6, 1981. 

Letter from Mr. Rex C. Leathers, Regional Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator, September 9, 1981, 
and letter from Mr. R. A. Barnhart, Federal High- 
way Administrator, October 26, 1981, both to the 
author. 

‘2 Letter from Mr. Rex C. Leathers, Regional Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator, January 7, 1982, to 
the author. 

Letter from Mr. R. A. Barnhart, Federal High- 
way Administrator, October 26, 1981, to the author. 

Letter from Mr. Rex C. Leathers, Regional Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator, January 7, 1982, to 
the author. 

The Bonus Act of 1958 encouraged states to de- 
velop billboard control measures for interstate 
highways consistent with national standards by of- 
fering a federal-aid highway bonus payment in the 
amount of one-half of one percent of the cost of 
interstate construction projects. The act prohibited 
most off-premise signs along the interstate system 
outside cities and provided some control of on- 
premise signs. Twenty-five states passed enabling 
acts and entered into bonus agreements before the 
expiration of the program in 1965 (Floyd and 
Shedd 1979, Chapter 5). 

"US. Senate, Congressional Record, 
89th Congress, Ist Session, 1965, Vol. 111, p. 23872. 
1! State of Vermont v. Brinegar, 379 F. Supp. 606 
(D. Vt. 1974). 

‘*PHWA, Annual Statistical Progress Report: 
Highway Beautification Program, September 30, 
1981. Unpublished report. 
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1° FHWA, Projected Outdoor Advertising Control 
Program Completion Cost, July 1980. Unpublished 
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2° Public Law 97-102, December 23, 1981. 

21 Ibid. 

233 Newman Signs, Ine. v. Hjelle, 268 
N.W.2d741(N.D. 1978); appeal dismissed 99 S.Ct. 
1205 (1979). 

23 Letter from Secretary of Transportation Drew 
Lewis to Senator Mark Andrews, January 27, 1982. 

24 23 U.S.C. Sec. 131(g). 

28 FHWA, Projected Outdoor Advertising Control 
Program Completion Cost, July 1980. 

2% Modjeska Sign Co. v. Berle, 373 N.E.2d 255 
(N. v. 1977). 

31 Ackerley Comm. Inc. v. City of Seattle, 602 P. 2d 
1177 (Wash. 1979). 

2* FHWA, Letter from John S. Hassell, Jr., Feder- 
al Highway Administrator, to Eric M. Rubin, Oct. 1, 
1980. Documents relating to this amazing episode 
were obtained by the author under a Freedom of 
Information Act request. 

2° Metromedia, Inc. v. City of San Diego, 610 P.2d 
407 (Cal. 1979). 

30 Metromedia, Inc. v. City of San Diego, 101 S.Ct, 
2882 (1981). For a more complete discussion see 
Charles F. Floyd (1982b). 

a! FHWA, Memo from J. M. O'Connor, Assoc. Ad- 
ministrator for Right-of-Way and Environment, on 
Vegetation Clearance Within Federal-Aid Highway 
Rights-of-way—Outdoor Advertising Control, 
March 15, 1977. 

For example, see Outdoor Advertising Ass'n of 
Tenn. v. Shaw, 598 S.W.2d 783 (Tenn. 1980). 

33 See note 10. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, S. 344, 96th Cong.. 2d 
sess., 1979. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Congressional Record, 
96th Congress, Ist Session, 1979, Vol. 125, pp. 1924- 
1925. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, S. 1548, 97th Cong., Ist 
sess., 1981, 

U.S. Congress, House, H.R. 6211, 97th Cong., 2d 
sess., 1982. 

„ FHWA, Transcript of Meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee on Outdoor Advertising and 
Motorist Information: Subcommittee on Legislative 
Changes, February 5-6, 1981. 

In March 1982 the Sierra Club filed suit 
against the Federal Highway Administration seek- 
ing an injunction to require enforcement of the 
Highway Beautification Act in South Carolina 
(Civil Action File No. C82-556A in the Northern 
District of Georgia, Atlanta Division). If successful, 
this action could force greatly increased adminis- 
tration effectiveness of the act. 
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From the Transportation Quarterly, 
October 1982] 
SHOULD BILLBOARDS BE SUBJECT TO ROAD 
USER FEES? 
(By Charles F. Floyd) 


Road user fees are a well established con- 
cept in the United States, with almost $23 
billion being collected by federal, state, and 
local governmental units for this purpose in 
1979. One major type of road user, howev- 
er, has escaped road user fees. This is the 
off-premise highway billboard, a type of ad- 
vertising that derives its value solely from 
the public’s investment in roads and high- 
ways. This article examines a possible basis 
for a road user fee on these signs, suggests a 
rationale for the imposition of the road user 
fee, and suggests ways it can be implement- 
ed. 


THE NATURE OF THE OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS 


In order to understand billboards as a 
direct use of the road it is first necessary to 
understand the nature of the outdoor adver- 
tising business. Billboards, more properly re- 
ferred to as off-premise outdoor advertising 
signs, must be distinguished from on- 
premise signs. The on-premise sign is an in- 
tegral part of the business it identifies and 
serves to index the business environment, 
that is, to inform people where they can 
find various goods and services. The off- 
premise advertising sign, on the other hand, 
is designed to use the roadside environment 
to advertise a good or service found at some 
other location. 

Off- premise signs can be subdivided in sev- 
eral different categories. Some billboards 
provide directional information to motorists 
while others feature product advertising. 
Product advertising is of many types, with 
cigarette and liquor manufacturers being 
the largest advertisers.* Directional signs 
are located primarily in rural areas and on 
urban highways with large volumes of long- 
distance travelers, while billboards featur- 
ing product advertising are located primari- 
ly in urban areas. 

Off-premise signs can also be subdivided 
into standardized and nonstandardized in- 
dustry. The latter consists primarily of ad- 
vertiser-owned billboards giving inforination 
regarding tourist and other highway related 
services. These nonstandardized signs come 
in a great variety of sizes, but are generally 
smaller than those erected by the stand- 
ardized”’ industry. The firms comprising the 
standardized industry own outdoor advertis- 
ing structures and lease space to advertisers. 
They employ two basic types of signs, the 
poster panel and the painted bulletin. The 
poster panel is designed for the posting of 
paper “bills’—hence the name “billboards” 
that is now commonly applied to all off- 
premise outdoor advertising signs. The 
standardized poster panel is 300 square feet 
in size, although the industry also uses a 
smaller poster panel of 72 square feet, ap- 
propriately called a junior“ panel. The 
second type of standardized industry sign is 
the painted bulletin usually measuring 14 
feet by 48 feet (672 square feet), but some- 
times ranging to 2,500 square feet or even 
larger.“ 

BILLBOARDS AS A DIRECT USE OF THE ROAD 


Although off-premise outdoor advertising 
signs are located on private property, they 
clearly derive their value solely from their 
direct use of the road. The only use“ of a 
billboard occurs where the reflected image 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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meets the eye—on the road; no good or serv- 
ice is provided at the location of the sign. As 
an official of the Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America testified: The Outdoor 
Advertising Association members do not sell 
signs; they sell circulation.“ The sign com- 
panies do nothing to create this eircula- 
tion:“ it comes from the public's investment 
in roads and highways. 


View from the Courts 


The courts have long recognized that bill- 
boards represent a use of the roads rather 
than a use of private property. This doc- 
trine was first held over 60 years ago in the 
case of Churchill and Tait v. Rafferty.* 

“The success of billboard advertising de- 
pends not so much upon the use of private 
property as it does upon the use of the 
channels of travel used by the general 
public. Suppose that the owner of private 
property, who so vigorously objects to the 
restriction of this form of advertising, 
should require the advertiser to paste his 
posters upon the billboards so that they 
would fact the interior of the property in- 
stead of the exterior. Billboard advertising 
would die a natural death if this were done, 
and its real dependency not upon the unre- 
stricted use of private property but upon 
the unrestricted use of the public highways 
is at once apparent. Ostensibly located on 
private property, the real and sole value of 
the billboard is its proximity to the public 
thoroughfares. Hence, we conceive that the 
regulation of billboards and their restriction 
is not so much a regulation of private prop- 
erty as it is a regulation of the use of the 
streets and other public thoroughfares.” 

this view has been reaffirmed many times 
in the intervening years, including the clas- 
sic case General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany v. Department of Public Works.“ 

“Outdoor advertising signs) constitute a 
franchise upon the public highways. . . 
(The billboard interests) are not asserting a 
natural right... They are seizing for pri- 
vate benefit an opportunity created for 
quite a different purpose by the expendi- 
ture of public monies.” 

In a recent case, Modjeska Sign Studios, 
Inc. v. Berle, the court stated.“ 

“Billboards and advertising signs are of 
little value and small use unless great high- 
ways bring the traveling public within view 
of them, and their enhanced value when 
they are seen by a large number of people 
was created by the State in the construction 
of the roads and not by the signs’ owners.” 

Sign Industry Pricing Practices 

Lease rates for off-premise outdoor adver- 
tising signs reflect this dependence on 
public streets and highways. For example, 
one large outdoor advertising company 
priced its 672 square foot painted signs in 
Chicago at $1,960 per month in 1981. These 
signs are “rotated” to a different location 
every 60 days and the company guaranteed 
an average monthly “circulation” of 
1,236,000, or approximately 41,200 daily.“ 
The same company offered the same size 
sign in the New York market for $2,700 
monthly, while in San Antonio it was of- 
fered for $900 monthly. The differences in 
price were accounted for mostly by differ- 
ences in circulation, that is, by the number 
of people travelling by the sign on public 
roads. 

Another major company now prices their 
signs solely on the basis of traffic volumes, 
charging $1 per thousand monthly circula- 
tion for the 672 square foot painted bulle- 
tin.“ The circulation figures are derived 
from traffic counts gathered by state and 
local governments. 
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Direct or Indirect Uses of the Roadways 


Billboard owners and users usually con- 
tend that billboards benefit from the roads 
in the same fashion as do all highway-ori- 
ented businesses such as motels, restau- 
rants, and gas stations—or even as business- 
es in general. This argument completely ig- 
nores the difference between direct and in- 
direct uses of the roads. 

Many types of businesses gain advantages 
from their close proximity to major high- 
way, and particularly from nearness to im- 
portant roadway junctions or interchanges. 
These considerations are a major factor in 
locational decisions—either because firms 
depend on motorists for their clientele or 
because they need easy access to roads for 
the transportation of goods. While quite im- 
portant to many firms, these benefits are 
still indirectly derived and are almost impos- 
sible to measure with any degree of accura- 
cy. The highway billboard, on the other 
hand, benefits directly and solely from its 
use of the roadway, and in direct relation- 
ship to the volume of traffic on the road. 
The outdoor advertising industry itself rec- 
ognizes this direct relationship in its pricing 
policies. 


THE NEED FOR A ROAD USER FEE ON BILLBOARDS 


A national road user fee on billboards 
could provide a highway beautification fund 
to landscape roadsides, install and maintain 
motorist information systems, and to ac- 
quire billboards that are nonconforming 
under the Highway Beautification Act. 
Such a tax appears to hold the only hope 
for ever completing this removal program. 


The Highway Beautification Act 


Passed with much fanfare in 1965, the 
Highway Beautification Act was supposed to 
result in the removal of existing billboard 
clutter from rural roadsides and the preven- 
tion of its future spread. It has accom- 
plished neither objective. 

Control of New Signs: The Act has been 
very ineffective in controlling the erection 
of new billboards along the Nation's rural 
roadsides. New signs were supposed to be er- 
rected only in areas of commercial or indus- 
trial use and were made subject to size, spac- 
ing and lighting criteria. Unfortunately for 
the stated objectives of the Act, the Secre- 
tary of Transportation was not allowed to 
set any national standards for size and spac- 
ing, but was to enter into agreements with 
the states based on “customary use.” This 
has been defined in a rather curious way. 

The Bureau of Public Roads first pro- 
posed a maximum size of 400 square feet for 
new signs, but later changed this to 650 
square feet even though a national invento- 
ry showed that size larger than all but 1.85 
percent of existing billboards.'! Finally, the 
Federal Highway Administration developed 
a “model agreement“ in cooperation with 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America that was adopted by 32 states.“ 
The “model agreement” set a maximum size 
limitation of 1,200 square feet, equal to the 
floor area of a medium-sized three bedroom 
house and approximately twice the size of 
the largest billboards normally erected 
along the Interstate system. The chief nego- 
tiator of the agreements and head of the 
Scenic Enhancement Division of the Feder- 
al Highway Administration, and who now is 
employed by the Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America as an “environmental 
consultant,” later testified.'* 

“That size limit is the outer limit of what 
is used by the industry in major urban areas 
within the United States. . I doubt great- 
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ly that more than one sign out of 2,000 now 
erected, or erected since those controls were 
established, even approaches that 1,200 
square feet limit.” 

“Customary spacing“ in the guidelines, 
and in most of the states, was defined as 
every 500 feet on the Interstate system, and 
every 300 feet on the primary system out- 
side of municipalities, and every 100 feet on 
the primary system within municipalities. 
Under the spacing criteria it is possible to 
have 10.5 billboard sites per mile on each 
side of the road along an Interstate high- 
way, a total of 21 sites on both sides. Since 
two faces are permitted at each site, 42 bill- 
boards per mile are allowed along any por- 
tion of the Interstate system that is zoned 
commercial or industrial. On the primary 
system the comparable figures are 35 sites 
and 70 faces per mile. Within municipalities 
the allowable sites reach the somewhat 
absurd level of 106 per mile with 212 possi- 
ble sign faces. If each of these signs were of 
the maximum allowable size (1,200 square 
feet per site), the total area of the sign faces 
would be equal to approximately three foot- 
ball fields for each mile of roadway.'* To 
contend that the size and spacing require- 
ments serve as any effective control of sign- 
boards is obviously absurd. 

Since the size and spacing requirements 
contained in most of the agreements 
amount to virtually no control of outdoor 
advertising, the designation of commercial 
and industrial areas becomes all important. 
Unfortunately, local zoning authorities 
often do not place great importance on pro- 
viding an uncluttered view for the Inter- 
state motorist. The real or imagined bene- 
fits to be derived for local business through 
billboard advertising usually assume a great- 
er priority. In practice, therefore, many 
local communities, and particularly rural 
counties, have attempted to circumvent the 
Highway Beautification Act by zoning long 
stretches of rural highways as commercial 
and industrial areas. The absence of any re- 
quirement that such areas actually contain 
commercial or industrial land uses, and the 
acceptance by the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration of such zoning makes this provi- 
sion perhaps the largest loophole in the 
entire Highway Beautification Act.“ 

The designation of unzoned commercial 
and industrial areas“ is another huge loop- 
hole permitting billboards along predomi- 
nantly rural roadsides. The original idea 
was that this designation would encompass 
areas that were easily recognizable to the 
average motorist as genuine commercial and 
industrial areas, but that were located in ju- 
risdictions lacking comprehensive zoning. It 
has not turned out that way. A draft agree- 
ment proposed in 1966 would have defined 
such areas as two industrial or commercial 
activities located within a radius of 300 feet, 
and this concept was even endorsed by the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica.'* In the final agreements, however, the 
unzoned commercial or industrial area was 
usually defined as 800 feet each side of only 
one such activity.!“ In practice, even the 
most obscure commercial or industrial use 
will often serve to permit several new signs. 

Removal of Nonconforming Signs: Com- 
munities have traditionally eliminated non- 
conforming signs through amortization 
under their police powers, that is, their 
powers of regulation.'* Despite the fact that 
22 states were already removing noncon- 
forming billboards under the earlier Bonus 
Law through their use of the police power, 
the 1965 Act required payment of cash com- 
pensation to both the sign owner and owner 
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of the land on which the sign was located. 
Congress justified this change in policy on 
the basis that controls were being extended 
to the primary system where outdoor adver- 
tising was long established. There is also 
considerable evidence, however, that the 
Congress did not fully understand the impli- 
cation of this action. For example, during 
the debate Senator Muskie emphasized 
that:!“ 

“Under the bill all that can be compensat- 
ed for is whatever remains of the leaseholds 
or the unamortized values, so that if, in 
fact, the billboard has been completely am- 
ortized or the leasehold has expired, no 
compensation will be paid under the bill.” 

This, of course, is an exact description of 
the amortization principle that was being 
outlawed by the Act. 

Subsequent experience has proven that 
Congress's belief that the value of noncon- 
forming signs would generally decrease over 
time was not justified. To the contrary, the 
average compensation paid for the sign- 
boards has continually risen, even though 
the outdoor advertising industry has gener- 
ally depreciated billboards over a period of 8 
years or less for tax purposes. Lenient regu- 
lations regarding repair and refurbishment 
have allowed sign companies to continually 
rebuild and repair nonconforming signs and, 
in effect, perpetuate their life. Combined 
with unrealistically high sign appraisals, 
this has resulted in a continual increase in 
sign removal costs. A General Accounting 
Office report estimated future increases at 6 
percent annually.*® Experience has shown 
that this estimate is much too low, with the 
actual average costs of signs acquired under 
the program rising almost 13 percent annu- 
ally between fiscal years 1976 and 1980.?! 

Congress made compensation mandatory 
for the removal of nonconforming signs, de- 
clared in a 1968 amendment that no signs 
are required to be removed unless the feder- 
al share of compensation is available, but 
has since failed to appropriate the funds 
necessary to complete the program within 
any reasonable time. The first sign removed 
under the beautification program was ac- 
quired in May 1971, nearly a year after the 
“final compliance date” of July 1, 1970, that 
was originally set in the Act for the removal 
of all nonconforming signs. Since 1971, ap- 
proximately 107,000 nonconforming signs 
have been removed under the Act at a cost 
in excess of $150 million. Over 133,000 non- 
conforming billboards remain, along with 
approximately 54,000 illegal signs. 

Although according to the Federal High- 
way Administration, approximately 46 per- 
cent of the nonconforming signs have been 
removed, this figure gives a false impression 
regarding the status of the acquisition pro- 
gram. Most of the billboards removed have 
been small and obsolete signs of little value. 
Most of the larger and more valuable signs 
remain. 

Public projects are normally planned so as 
to maximize the benefit-to-cost ratio; the 
billboard removal program minimizes the 
benefit-to-cost ratio. In 1976 Congress di- 
rected that the first priority for removal be 
signs voluntarily offered by the billboard 
companies, while other nonconforming signs 
along heavily traveled rural highways be 
the last removed. This strategy has resulted 
in the very limited funds that have been ap- 
propriated for highway beautification being 
dissipated to little benefit except to the out- 
door advertising firms. 

Furthermore, the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration has ruled that beautification 
funds can be used to remove signs that are 
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being acquired to make way for new con- 
struction. In other words, the meager 
monies available for beautification have 
been used to remove signs that would have 
otherwise been acquired with construction 
funds. In some states, over half of the 
“beautification” monies have been used in 
this way. 

The FHWA recently estimated that com- 
pletion of the beautification program would 
require an additional expenditure of ap- 
proximately $995 million in 1980 dollars. 
With a 7 percent rate of inflation, the esti- 
mated cost to complete the program in 10 
years would be $1.3 billion; a 20 year pro- 
gram was estimated to cost $1.9 billion. At a 
more realistic inflation rate of 13 percent, 
the comparable figures were $1.8 billion and 
$3.7 billion.“ Even these estimates are too 
low, however, since they are based on an av- 
erage cost of $1,808 per sign, less than 
recent acquisition costs and far less than re- 
quired for the more valuable signs still to be 
acquired. 

For fiscal year 1981 Congress appropri- 
ated $8.5 million for the sign program. Of 
this amount, $7.7 million was required for 
payments contractually obligated under the 
Bonus Act, leaving only $800,000 for sign re- 
moval. The F.Y. 1982 appropriation allocat- 
ed only $500,000 for the beautification pro- 
gram, approximately $7.2 million less than 
required just for bonus payments. If the un- 
realistic and incorrect favorable assump- 
tions are made that (1) the entire $500,000 
could be used to acquire nonconforming 
signs, (2) the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion's estimates of the cost to complete the 
program are correct, and (3) there will be no 
further inflation—in other words, make the 
most favorable possible assumptions—then 
this level of appropriations would fund the 
removal of all the currently nonconforming 
signs in slightly less than 2,000 years. 

Even if the scope of the highway beautifi- 
cation program were significantly reduced 
by deregulating urban areas and much of 
the primary system, the cost of removing 
nonconforming billboards would still be far 
greater than the funds that Congress is 
likely to appropriate for this purpose. An al- 
ternative source of funding must be devel- 
oped, therfore, if the program is ever to be 
completed. A road user fee on billboards can 
provide this financing source. Alternatively, 
or perhaps in conjunction with the national 
beautification program, state and local road 
user fees on billboards could provide a new 
source of revenue for these governmental 
units.** 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Unlike many proposed user fees or taxes, 
a road user fee on billboards would be rela- 
tively easy to implement. Almost all states 
issue billboard permits as part of their high- 
way beautification programs, and this per- 
mitting system could easily be expanded to 
encompass all signs covered by the user fee. 
The fee itself would be based on the same 
two elements that the outdoor advertising 
industry uses to price their sign leases, (1) 
size of the sign, and (2) average daily traffic 
on the road by which the sign is located. 
Both data elements are quite easy to obtain. 
The size of signs can be determined from 
sign permits or simple measurement. Traffic 
data are collected regularly by state and 
local governments and are usually readily 
available for streets and highways on which 
billboards are likely to be located. 

To see how this fee might be implement- 
ed, suppose a user fee is enacted equal to ap- 
proximately 10 percent of gross revenues 
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where the standard painted bulletin of 672 
square feet leases of $1 per 1,000 circulation 
daily. This means that the sign would lease 
for $365 annually ($0.543 per square foot) 
times the average daily traffic. Thus, a tax 
of $0.0543 per square foot per 1,000 average 
daily traffic (ADT) would constitute a tax of 
approximately 10 percent of gross revenue. 
Suppose further that this sign were located 
on a freeway with an ADT of 50,000. Under 
these assumptions the sign would lease for 
$18,250 annually ahd the road user fee 
would be calculated as follows: 

(size of sign) x (ADT in 1000s) x (5.43¢) = 

(672) x (50) x (5.43¢) = $1,825. 

For a second example, suppose that a 
standard poster panel of 300 square feet 
were located on a city street carrying 20,000 
vehicles per day. If the lease rate was the 
same as above, the road user fee on this sign 
would be $326, calculated as follows: 


(300) x (20) x (5.43¢) = $326. 
TABLE I—NUMBER OF BILLBOARDS ON INTERSTATE AND 
PRIMARY SYSTEMS, NATIONWIDE TOTALS—1980 
[Thousands] 


Total Interstate Primary 


325 
43 


66.8 


177.1 
109.4 


286.5 


209.6 
1437 
353.3 


Source: Federal Administration, Nationwide Summary, Outdoor 
Advertising Controls—National Reassessment Data, September 1980. 


TABLE II—ESTIMATED ANNUAL REVENUES FROM ROAD 
USER FEE 
{Millions} 
interstate Primary 


$353 
223 


57.6 


$31.0 
9.5 


405 


A fee based on a percentage of gross lease 
revenues has some appeal, but would be 
much harder to implement than a fixed 
rate. The fixed rate eliminates the necessity 
for gathering sales data and also eliminates 
the problem of setting rates for advertiser- 
owned signs. 

Estimation of Expected Revenues 

It is not possible to accurately estimate 
potential revenues from a national user fee 
on billboards with currently available data. 
A rough estimate can be made from data 
gathered by the FHWA during their recent 
reassessment of the highway beautificaticn 
program. These data, shown in Table I, indi- 
cate there were approximately 209.6 thou- 
sand conforming billboards on the Inter- 
state and primary systems in 1980, along 
with 143.7 thousand nonconforming signs. 

In order to make any estimate of potential 
revenues from the billboard user fee it is 
necessary to make assumptions regarding 
the size of these signs and the average daily 
traffic for the roads on which they are lo- 
cated. Assume the average conforming sign 
on the Interstate system is 500 square feet 
in size, and the average size on the primary 
system is 400 square feet. For noncomform- 
ing signs the comparable assumed sizes are 
300 and 200 square feet. Further, assume 
that Interstate highways on which these 
signs are located carry an average of 40,000 
vehicles per day and comparable primary 
highways 8,000.25 Using these assumptions 
and the “example” rate of $0.0543 annually 
per square foot per 1,000 ADT, the estimat- 
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ed annual revenues from the user fee, as 
shown in Table II. total $98.1 million. 

These estimates involve somewhat heroic 
assumptions based on inadequate data, but 
are still probably of reasonable accuracy. 
The $0.0543 rate used in making the esti- 
mate is an example and not a recommended 
rate. A user fee in the range of $0.05 and 
$0.10 per square foot per 1,000 ADT would 
probably represent a 10 to 13 percent tax on 
gross revenues from the billboards. 


SUMMARY 


Off premise outdoor advertising signs 
(billboards) derive their economic value 
solely from their direct use of the public 
streets and highways. They are also the 
major direct users of the road that have es- 
caped road user fees. A road user fee on bill- 
boards based on size of sign and average 
daily traffic on the road along which ihe 
billboard is located would be relatively easy 
to administer, and such a fee could generate 
the monies necessary to fund the highway 
beautification program. Alternatively, the 
user fee could be used for other transporta- 
tion or general governmental purposes. 

(Charles F. Floyd is professor of real 
estate and urban development in the De- 
partment of Real Estate and Legal Studies 
at the University of Georgia. He recently 
served as a member of the National Adviso- 
ry Committee on Outdoor Advertising and 
Motorist Information.) 
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THE SOVIET-CUBAN MILITARY 
THREAT TO THE SOUTH 


@ Mr. EAST. Mr. President, the con- 
tinuing controversy over our policy of 
support for the elected Government of 
El Salvador against the Communist 
terrorists armed and trained by Cuba 
and the Soviet Union and controlled 
by Nicaragua has a dimension that is 
of direct importance to the United 
States. That dimension does not con- 
cern the security of Central America, 
as vital as that is to our own borders 
and security, but rather the safety of 
our own, mainland cities within the 
United States itself. 

The Communist war for Central 
America and the Caribbean region is 
clearly related to the Soviet and 
Cuban designs against the United 
States. Once the Communists have 
toppled our neighbors to the South, 
they will be in a position for direct 
action against North America under 
an umbrella of a nuclear threat by 
proxy. 

In today’s Washington Times, Vir- 
ginia Prewett, one of America’s most 
experienced and knowledgeable jour- 
nalists and Latin American experts, 
discusses the growing Soviet military 
presence in Cuba and the adjacent re- 
gions—Grenada, Suriname, Guyana, 
and Nicaragua. Miss Prewett demon- 
strates that the supply of advanced 
military weapons systems to Cuba pre- 
sents an almost insuperable threat to 
the United States itself, due to the 
lack of time available to our own de- 
fense systems to protect against a sur- 
prise attack from Cuba or neighboring 
areas. 

Mr. President, the threat in Central 
America has now gone beyond our 
humane concern for the free peoples 
of El Salvador and the victims of Com- 
munist tyranny in Nicaragua. Those 
concerns are legitimate, but the threat 
now and in the future will be our own 
cities and peoples. Regardless of 
whether the Cubans and their Soviet 
masters actually use the advance 
weapons systems being introduced in 
the Caribbean, their very presence in 
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the region will serve to intimidate our 
policymakers and the American people 
and to induce in us the fear and spirit 
of appeasement that now weakens our 
allies in Western Europe. 

Mr. President, I commend Virginia 
Prewett's column to my colleagues, 
and I ask that it be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The column follows: 


From the Washington Times, Mar. 6, 1983] 


THE Soviet-CuBaN MILITARY THREAT TO THE 
SOUTH 


(By Virginia Prewett) 


As if to underline recent Soviet threats to 
“surprise” the United States in its own New 
World neighborhood. Moscow, is sending 
Castro four new submarines, tripling his 
present fleet of two, according to authorita- 
tive leaks. U.S. Senate sources recently con- 
firmed that Castro will also get other major 
offensive weapons—four 5,100 mile TU-95 
Bear reconnaissance/bomber jets. 

Both gifts dramatically increase Cuba's 
arsenal of offensive Soviet-made Weapons, 
all of which violate the 1962 Kennedy- 
Khrushchev agreement binding Russia 
never to send Castro offensive weapons. 

Castro already has MiG-23s that can be 
modified to carry the Kitchen missile, 
which has a nuclear warhead 10 times more 
powerful than the Hiroshima bomb and 
which can reach a target up to 480 miles 
away at about 3,000 miles an hour. But the 
MiG-23’s combat loaded radius is only 240 
miles, and this does not make it an impres- 
sive chip in Moscow’s game of nuclear 
threat. Nevertheless, even without the 
kitchen, MiG-23s are offensive weapons and 
with the two Foxtrot attack submarines al- 
ready given to Castro grossly violate the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev agreement. 

But if TU-95s duly appear in the New 
World with Castro’s colors, or if the subma- 
rines on the way are missile subs—say Echo 
IIs—then the U.S. mainland will be in un- 
precedented jeopardy. 

A TU-95 or an Echo II can easily be 
equipped in Cuba with weapons with 800- 
kiloton nuclear warheads, each four times 
as powerful as the Kitchen and 40 times as 
destructive as the Hiroshima bomb. Either 
the plane or the sub can launch its missile 
from a position so close to a U.S. target that 
our defenders would have no time to knock 
it down. Jimmy Carter, for economy.“ had 
our last quick- acting close-in defense 
system, which was in Florida, dismantled in 
1978 and 1979. 

U.S. defense against Russia’s very-long- 
range or intercontinental ballistic missiles 
depend on our stated policy of answering a 
Russian nuclear attack with a shower of our 
own ICBMs on their population. We rein- 
force this stand-off with systems to spot, 
identify, attack and destroy their ICBMs on 
their long journey toward our cities. 

But a TU-95 in Cuba fitted overnight with 
the deadly, if short-range (385-mile), Kanga- 
roo missile, or an Echo II sub surreptitious- 
ly loaded at its Cuban base with Shaddock 
missiles with the same warhead, can slip 
into a position to incinerate a US. city 
before our interceptors can scramble, con- 
firm the firing of a missile, and catch it and 
knock it down. 

It takes five minutes for the scramble 
alone. The Kangaroo can travel 175 miles 
from its launching point in that time. A TU- 
95 can easily carry a Kangaroo from Cuba 
to menace Washington, D.C., or any sea- 
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board city from Galveston to Eastport, 
Maine. 


But let’s concede a slim chance that our 
interceptors might get lucky once. Suppose 
a TU-95 with its Kangaroo missile threatens 
Norfolk, Charleston or Boston, but by a mir- 
acle both plane and missile get knocked 
down. Then an Echo II sub with its Shad- 
dock, as powerful as the Kangaroo but with 
more range—540 miles—can pop its nuke to 
destroy Key West in less than five minutes, 
slide back into its “hardened” man-made 
cave at Cienfuegos, Cuba—and celebrate. 

If the United States then blasts Cuba, a 
Cuban Kangaroo-bearing TU-95 fortuitious- 
ly visiting friendly Nicaragua or on a “show- 
and-tell“ visit to Mexico City, can divert to 
the Rio Grande, launch its missile to level 
Galveston, and flee south. The United 
States certainly would not knock it down 
preventively over Mexican territory. 

The preceding is the essence of the five- 
minute threat” against us to retain the edge 
in menace or psychological terror in West- 
ern Europe that Russia has gained by 
aiming intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
at Europe. Moscow is trying to browbeat us 
and our population into not supplying our 
Western European allies with IRBMs and 
cruise missiles to balance the Soviet threats. 
Our allies have asked for and Reagan has 
promised to deploy the answering missiles 
this year. 

A central fact in this chess game of threat 
is that Moscow can send TU-95s or Echo IIs 
to visit Cuba, as it often has, and then turn 
them over to Castro with a penstroke. (Six 
TU-95s are making back-to-back visits to 
Cuba this year.) Castro can paint his 
emblem on the offensive bombers overnight, 
while fitters rig the big planes to deliver 
Kangaroos, and order already-trained 
Cubans to arm shaddock missiles on the 
subs. And at dawn, many U.S. cities will face 
a nuclear threat against which we have no 
defense. 

Neglect of our New World defense for 20 
years by both Democrats and Republicans, 
plus tolerance of Moscow’s military buildups 
in Cuba, have in practical terms deprived us 
of an advantage our population has enjoyed 
above all major nations: invulnerability to 
major attacks from enemies nearby. 

The Soviets and Castro are ringing the 
United States on the south just as the Sovi- 
ets and the Warsaw Pact satellite nations 
have ringed Western Europe on the east. In 
Cuba alone, the Soviet-Cuban axis has built 
10 major military airbases and four signifi- 
cant naval installations. 

One underground airbase near Havana is 
“hardened,” as are underwater submarine 
pens at Cienfuegos. “Hardened” means pro- 
tected by layers of reinforced concrete so 
thick that it would take a nuclear pulse“ 
barrage—to neutralize the facility. 

And the Soviet-Cuban axis has built or is 
building 26 military bases in Nicaragua, im- 
proving two ports and three big airstrips 
there for military use. On Grenada, Cubans 
are completing two airstrips side by side— 
one long, the other short—while militarizing 
a shipping haven. 

In early 1982, this writer saw aerial photos 
of 10 military-type airstrips being built in 
the wilds of backland Guyana, Venezuela’s 
leftist neighbor. Hemisphere intelligence 
services have confirmed their construction. 

Thus, since 1959, when Castro took power, 
“Little Cuba,” as Moscow's ally, has pene- 
trated the New World with at least 58 new 
military installations in four nearby na- 
tions, all of which today reinforce overt 
Soviet military threats against our popula- 
tion. 
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And as Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Nestor Sanchez said in a recent 
speech, Castro also has projected his mili- 
tary aid and other assistance into Libya. 
Iraq, South Yemen, Angola, Ethiopia, the 
Congo, Mozambique and Vietnam, among 
others.“ 


THE MYTH OF SMOOT-HAWLEY 


è Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, every 
time someone in the administration or 
the Congress gives a speech about a 
more aggressive trade policy or the 
need to confront our trading partners 
with their subsidies, barriers to im- 
ports and other unfair practices, 
others, often in the academic commu- 
nity or in the Congress immediately 
react with speeches on the return of 
Smoot-Hawley and the dark days 
of blatant protectionism. Smoot- 
Hawley,” for those uninitiated in this 
arcane field, is the Tariff Act of 1930 
(Public Law 71-361) which among 
other things imposed significant in- 
creases on a large number of items in 
the Tariff Schedules. The act has also 
been, for a number of years, the basis 
of our countervailing duty law and a 
number of other provisions relating to 
unfair trade practices, a fact that 
tends to be ignored when people talk 
about the evils of Smoot-Hawley. 

A return to Smoot-Hawley, of 
course, is intended to mean a return to 
depression, unemployment, poverty, 
misery, and even war, all of which, ap- 
parently were directly caused by this 
awful piece of legislation. Smoot- 
Hawley has thus become a code word 
for protectionism, and in turn a code 
word for depression and major eco- 
nomic disaster. Those who sometimes 
wonder at the ability of Congress to 
change the country's direction 
through legislation must marvel at the 
sea change in our economy apparently 
wrought by this single bill in 1930. 

Historians and economists, who usu- 
ally view these things objectively, real- 
ize that the truth is a good deal more 
complicated, that the causes of the de- 
pression were far deeper, and that the 
link between high tariffs and econom- 
ic disaster is much more tenuous than 
is implied by this simplistic linkage. 
Now, however, someone has dared to 
explode this myth publicly through an 
economic analysis of the actual tariff 
increases in the act and their effects in 
the early years of the depression. The 
study points out that the increases in 
question affected only 231 million dol- 
lars’ worth of products in the second 
half of 1930, significantly less than 1 
percent of world trade; that in 1930-32 
duty-free imports into the United 
States dropped at virtually the same 
percentage rate as dutiable imports; 
and that a 13.5 percent drop in GNP 
in 1930 can hardly be blamed on a 
single piece of legislation that was not 
even enacted until midyear. 
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This, of course, is not to suggest that 
high tariffs are good or that Smoot- 
Hawley was a wise piece of legislation. 
It was not. But it was also clearly not 
responsible for all the ills of the 1930's 
that are habitually blamed on it by 
those who fancy themselves defenders 
of free trade. While I believe this 
study does have some policy implica- 
tions, which I may want to discuss at 
some future time, one of the most 
useful things it may do is help us all 
clean up our rhetoric and reflect a 
more sophisticated—and accurate 
view of economic history. 

Mr. President, I ask that the study, 
by Don Bedell of Bedell Associates, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The study follows: 


BEDELL ASSOCIATES, 
Palm Desert, Calif., April 1983. 

TARIFFS MISCAST AS VILLAIN IN BEARING 

BLAME FOR GREAT DEPRESSION—SMOOT/ 

HAWLEY EXONERATED 

(By Donald W. Bedell) 
SMOOT/HAWLEY, DEPRESSION AND WORLD 
REVOLUTION 

It has recently become fashionable for 
media reporters, editorial writers here and 
abroad, economists, Members of Congress, 
members of foreign governments, UN orga- 
nizations and a wide variety of scholars to 
express the conviction that the United 
States, by the single act of causing the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to become law (Public 
Law 361 of the Tist Congress) plunged the 
world into an eonomic depression, may well 
have prolonged it, led to Hitler and World 
War II. 

Smoot/Hawley lifted import tariffs into 
the U.S. for a cross section of products be- 
ginning mid-year 1930, or more than 8 
months following the 1929 financial col- 
lapse. Many observers are tempted simply to 
repeat free trade“ economic doctrine by 
claiming that this relatively insignificant 
statute contained an inherent trigger mech- 
anism which upset a neatly functioning 
world trading system based squarely on the 
theory of comparative economics, and which 
propelled the world into a cataclysm of un- 
measurable proportions. 

We believe that sound policy development 
in international trade must be based solidly 
on facts as opposed to suspicions, political 
or national bias, or “off-the-cuff impres- 
sions 50 to 60 years later of how certain 
events may have occurred. 

When pertinent economic, statistical and 
trade data are carefully examined will they 
show, on the basis of preponderance of fact, 
that passage of the Act did in fact trigger or 
prolong the Great Depression of the Thir- 
ties, that it had nothing to do with the 
Great Depression, or that it represented a 
minor response of a desperate nation to a 
giant world-wide economic collapse already 
underway? 

It should be recalled that by the time 
Smoot/Hawley was passed 6 months had 
elapsed of 1930 and 8 months had gone by 
since the economic collapse in October, 
1929. Manufacturing plants were already ab- 
sorbing losses, agriculture surpluses began 
to accumulate, the spectre of homes being 
foreclosed appeared, and unemployment 
showed ominous signs of a precipitous rise. 

The country was stunned, as was the rest 
of the world. All nations sought very elusive 
solutions. Even by 1932, and the Roosevelt 
election, improvisation and experiment de- 
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scribed government response and the tech- 
nique of the New Deal, in the words of 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. in a New York 
Times article on April 10, 1983. President 
Roosevelt himself is quoted in the article as 
saying in the 1932 campaign, “It is common 
sense to take a method and try it. If it fails, 
admit it frankly and try another. But above 
all, try something.” 

The facts are that, rightly or wrongly, 
there were no major Roosevelt Administra- 
tion initiatives regarding foreign trade until 
well into his Administration; thus clearly 
suggesting that initiatives in that sector 
were not thought to be any more important 
than the Hoover Administration thought 
them. However, when all the numbers are 
examined we believe neither President 
Hoover nor President Roosevelt can be 
faulted for placing international trade's role 
in world economy near the end of a long list 
of sectors of the economy that had caused 
chaos and suffering and therefore needed 
major corrective legislation. 

How important was international trade to 
the U.S.? How important was U.S. trade to 
its partners in the Twenties and Thirties? 

In 1919, 66 percent of U.S. imports were 
duty free, or $2.9 Billion of a total of $4.3 
Billion. Exports amounted to $5.2 Billion in 
that year making a total trade number of 
$9.6 Billion or about 14 percent of the 
world's total. See Chart I below. 


CHART |.—-U.S. GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 1929-33 
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Using the numbers in that same Chart I it 
can be seen that U.S. imports amounted to 
$4.3 Billion or just slightly above 12 percent 
of total world trade. When account is taken 
of the fact that only 33 percent, or $1.5 Bil- 
lion, of U.S. imports was in the Dutiable cat- 
egory, the entire impact of Smoot/Hawley 
has to be focused on the $1.5 Billion number 
which is barely 1.5 percent of U.S. GNP and 
4 percent of world imports. 

What was the impact? In dollars Dutiable 
imports fell by $462 Million, or from $1.5 
Billion to $1.0 Billion, during 1930. It's diffi- 
cult to determine how much of that small 
number occurred in the second half of 1930 
but the probability is that it was less than 
50 percent. In any case, the total impact of 
Smoot/Hawley in 1930 was limited to a 
“damage” number of $231 Million; spread 
over several hundred products and several 
hundred countries! 

A further analysis of imports into the U.S. 
discloses that all European countries ac- 
counted for 30 percent or $1.3 Billion in 
1929 divided as follows: U.K. at $330 Million 
or 7% percent, France at $171 Million or 3.9 
percent, Germany at $255 Million or 5.9 per- 
cent, and some 15 other nations accounting 
for $578 Million or 13.1 percent for an aver- 
age of 1 percent. 

These numbers suggest that U.S. imports 
were spread broadly over a great array of 
products and countries, so that any tariff 
action would by definition have only a quite 
modest impact in any given year or could be 
projected to have any important cumulative 
effect. 

This same phenomenon is apparent for 
Asian countries which accounted for 29 per- 
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cent of U.S. imports divided as follows: 
China at 3.8 percent, Japan at $432 Million 
and 9.8 percent, and with some 20 other 
countries sharing in 15 percent or less than 
1 percent on average. 

Australia’s share was 1.3 percent and all 
African countries sold 2.5 percent of U.S. 
imports. 

Western Hemisphere countries provided 
some 37 percent of U.S. imports with 
Canada at 11.4 percent, Cuba at 4.7 percent, 
Mexico at 2.7 percent, Brazil at 4.7 percent 
and all others accounting for 13.3 percent or 
about 1 percent each. 

The conclusion appears inescapable on 
the basis of these numbers; a potential ad- 
verse impact of $231 Million spread over the 
great array of imported products which 
were Dutiable in 1929 could not realistically 
have had any measurable impact on Ameri- 
ca’s trading partners. 

Meanwhile, the Gross National Product 
(GNP) in the United States had dropped an 
unprecedented 13.5 percent in 1930 alone, 
from $103.4 Billion in 1929 to $89 Billion by 
the end of 1930. It is unrealistic to expect 
that a shift in U.S. international imports of 
just 0.2 percent of U.S. GNP in 1930 for ex- 
ample ($231 Million on $14.4 Billion) could 
be viewed as establishing a “precedent” for 
America’s trading partners to follow, or rep- 
resented a model“ to follow. 

Even more to the point an impact of just 
0.2 percent could not reasonably be expect- 
ed to have any measurable effect on the 
economic health of America's trading part- 
ners. 

Note should be taken of the claim by 
those who repeat the Smoot/Hawley vil- 
lain” theory that it set off a “chain” reac- 
tion around the world. While there is some 
evidence that certain of America's trading 
partners retaliated against the U.S. there 
can be no reliance placed on the assertion 
that those same trading partners retaliated 
against each other by way of showing anger 
and frustration with the U.S. Self-interest 
alone would dictate otherwise, common 
sense would intercede on the side of avoid- 
ance of shooting oneself in the foot,” and 
the facts disclose that world trade declined 
by 18 percent by the end of 1930 while U.S. 
trade declined by some 10 percent more or 
28 percent. U.S. foreign trade continued to 
decline by 10 percent more through 1931, or 
53 percent versus 43 percent for world-wide 
trade, but U.S. share of world trade declined 
by only 18 percent from 14 percent to 11.3 
percent by the end of 1931. 

Reference was made earlier to the Duty 
Free category of U.S. imports. What is espe- 
cially significant about those import num- 
bers is the fact that they dropped in dollars 
by an almost identical percentage as did Du- 
tiable goods through 1931 and beyond: Duty 
Free imports declined by 29 percent in 1930 
versus 27 percent for Dutiable goods, and by 
the end of 1931 the numbers were 52 per- 
cent versus 51 percent respectively. 

The only rational explanation for this 
phenomenon is that Americans were buying 
less and prices were falling. No basis exists 
for any claim that Smoot/Hawley had a dis- 
tinctively devastating effect on imports 
beyond and separate from the economic 
impact of the economic collapse in 1929. 

Based on the numbers examined so far, 
Smoot/Hawley is clearly a mis-cast villain. 
Further, the numbers suggest the clear pos- 
sibility that when compared to the enormity 
of the developing international economic 
crisis Smoot/Hawley had only a minimal 
impact and and international trade was a 
victim of the Great Depression. 
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This possibility will become clear when 
the course of the Gross National Product 
(GNP) during 1929-1933 is examined and 
when price behaviour world-wide is re- 
viewed, and when particular Tariff Sched- 
ules of Manufacturers outline in the legisla- 
tion are analyzed. 

Before getting to that point another curi- 
ous aspect of the “villain” theory is worthy 
of note. Without careful recollection it is 
tempting to view a period of our history 
some 50-60 years ago in terms of our 
present world. Such a superficial view not 
only makes no contribution to constructive 
policy-making. It overlooks several vital con- 
siderations which characterized the Twen- 
ties and Thirties: 

1. The international trading system of the 
Twenties bears no relation to the interde- 
pendent world of the Eighties commercially, 
industrially and financially in size or com- 
plexity. 

2. No effective international organization 
existed, similar to the General Agreement 
for Tariffs and Trade (GATT) for example 
for resolution of disputes. There were no 
trade leaders“ among the world's nations 
in part because most mercantile nations felt 
more comfortable without dispute settle- 
ment bodies. 

3. Except for a few critical products for- 
eign trade was not generally viewed in the 
“economy-critical” context as currently in 
the U.S. As indicated earlier neither Presi- 
dent Hoover nor President Roosevelt viewed 
foreign trade as crucial to the economy in 
general or recovery in particular. 

4. U.S. foreign trade was relatively an 
amorphous phenomenon quite unlike the 
highly structured system of the Eighties; 
characterized largely then by “caveat 
emptor” and a broadly laissez-faire philoso- 
phy generally unacceptable presently. 

These characteristics, together with the 
fact that 66 percent of U.S. imports were 
Duty Free in 1929 and beyond, placed over- 
all international trade for Americans in the 
Twenties and Thirties on a very low level of 
priority especially against the backdrop of 
world-wide depression. Americans in the 
Twenties and Thirties could no more visual- 
ize the world of the Eighties than we in the 
Eighties can legitimately hold them respon- 
sible for failure by viewing their world in 
other than the most pragmatic and realistic 
way given those circumstances. 

For those Americans then, and for us now, 
the numbers remain the same. On the basis 
of sheer order of magnitude of the numbers 
illustrated so far, the “villian” theory often 
attributed to Smoot/Hawley is an incorrect 
reading of history and a misunderstanding 
of the basic and incontrovertible law of 
cause and effect. 

It should also now be recalled that, de- 
spite heroic efforts by U.S. policy-makers its 
GNP continued to slump year-by-year and 
reached a total of just $55.4 billion in 1933 
for a total decline from 1929 levels of 46 per- 
cent. The financial collapse of October, 1929 
had indeed left its mark. 

By 1933 the 1929 collapse had prompted 
formation in the U.S. of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, brought in a Democrat Presi- 
dent with a program to take control of 
banking, provide credit to property owners 
and corporations in financial difficulties, 
relief to farmers, regulation a stimulation of 
business, new labor laws and social security 
legislation.? 


2 Beard, Charles and Mary, New Basic History of 
the United States. 
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So concerned were American citizens 
about domestic economic affairs, including 
the Roosevelt Administration and the Con- 
gress, that scant attention was paid to the 
solitary figure of Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. He, alone among the Cabinet, was con- 
viced that international trade had material 
relevance to lifting the country back from 
depression. His efforts to liberalize trade in 
general and to find markets abroad for U.S. 
products in particular from among repre- 
sentatives of economically stricken Europe, 
Asia and Latin America were abruptly 
ended by the President and the 1933 
London Economic Conference collapsed 
without result. 

The Secretary did manage to make 
modest contributions to eventual trade re- 
covery through the Most Favored Nation 
(MFN) concept. But it would be left for the 
United States at the end of World War II to 
undertake an economic and political role of 
leadership in the world; a role which in the 
Twenties and Thirties Americans in and out 
of government felt no need to assume, and 
did not assume. Evidence that conditions in 
the trade world would have been better, or 
even different, had the U.S. attempted some 
leadership role can not responsibly be as- 
sembled. Changing the course of past histo- 
ry has always been less fruitful than apply- 
ing perceptively history's lessons. 

The most frequently used members 
thrown out about Smoot/Hawley’s impact 
by those who believe in the “villain” theory 
are those which clearly establish that U.S. 
dollar decline in foreign trade plummeted 
by 66 percent by the end of 1933 from 1929 
levels, $9.6 billion to $3.2 billion annually. 

Much is made of the co-incidence that 
world-wide trade also sank about 66 percent 
for the period. Chart II summarizes the 
numbers. 
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The inference is that since Smoot/Hawley 
was the first “protectionist” legislation of 
the Twenties, and the end of 1933 saw an 
equal drop in trade that Smoot/Hawley 
must have caused it. Even the data already 
presented suggest the relative irrelevance of 
the tariff-raising Act on a strictly trade 
numbers basis. When we examine the role 
of a world wide price decline in the trade 
figures for almost every product made or 
commodity grown the “villain” Smoot/Haw- 
ley's impact will not be measurable. 

It may be relevant to note here that the 
world's trading system“ paid as little atten- 
tion to America’s revival of foreign trade be- 
ginning in 1934 as it did to American trade 
policy in the early Thirties. From 1934 
through 1939 U.S. foreign trade rose in dol- 
lars by 80% compared to world-wide growth 
of 15%. Imports grew by 68% and exports 
climbed by a stunning 93%. U.S. GNP by 
1939 had developed to $91 Billion, to within 
88% of its 1929 level. 

Perhaps this suggests that America’s trad- 
ing partners were more vulnerable to an 
economic collapse and thus much less resil- 
ient than was the U.S. In any case the inter- 
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national trade decline beginning as a result 
of the 1929 economic collapse, and the sub- 
sequent return by the U.S. beginning in 
1934 appear clearly to have been wholly un- 
related to Smoot/Hawley. 

As we begin to analyze certain specific 
Schedules appearing in the Tariff Act of 
1930 it should be noted that sharp erosion 
of prices world-wide caused dollar volumes 
in trade statistics to drop rather more than 
unit volume thus emphasizing the decline 
value. In addition, it must be remembered 
that as the Great Depression wore on, 
people simply bought less of everything in- 
creasing further price pressure downward. 
All this wholly apart from Smoot/Hawley. 

When considering specific Schedules, No. 
5 which includes Sugar, Molasses, and Man- 
ufactures Of, maple sugar cane, sirups, 
adonite, dulcite, galactose, inulin, lactose 
and sugar candy. Between 1929 and 1933 
import volume into the U.S. declined by 
about 40% in dollars. In price on a world 
basis producers suffered a stunning 60% 
drop. Volume of sugar imports declined by 
only 42% into the U.S. in tons. All these 
changes lend no credibility to the “villain” 
theory unless one assumes, erroneously, 
that the world price of sugar was so deli- 
cately balanced that a 28% drop in sugar im- 
ports by tons into the U.S. in 1930 destroyed 
the price structure and that the decline was 
caused by tariffs and not at least shared by 
decreased purchases by consumers in the 
U.S. and around the world. 

Schedule 4 describes Wood and Manufac- 
tures Of, timber hewn, maple, brier root, 
cedar from Spain, wood veneer, hubs for 
wheels, casks, boxes, reed and rattan, tooth- 
picks, porch furniture, blinds and clothes- 
pins among a great variety of product cate- 
gories. Dollar imports into the U.S. slipped 
by 52% from 1929 to 1933. By applying our 
own GNP as a reasonable index of prices 
both at home and overseas, unit volume de- 
creased only 6% since GNP had dropped by 
46% in 1933. The world-wide price decline 
did not help profitability of wood product 
makers, but to tie that modest decline in 
volume to a law affecting only 6%% of U.S. 
imports in 1929 puts great stress on credibil- 
ity, in terms of harm done to any one coun- 
try or group of countries. 

Schedule 9, Cotton Manufactures, a de- 
cline of 54% in dollars is registered for the 
period, against a drop of 46% in price as re- 
flected in the GNP number. On the assump- 
tion that U.S. GNP constituted a rough 
comparison to world prices, and the fact 
that U.S. imports of these products was in- 
finitesimal. Smoot/Hawley was irrelevant. 
Further, the price of raw cotton in the 
world plunged 50% from 1929 to 1933. U.S. 
growers had to suffer the consequences of 
that low price but the price itself was set by 
world market prices, and was totally unaf- 
fected by any tariff action by the U.S. 

Schedule 12 deals with Silk Manufactures, 
a category which decreased by some 60% in 
dollars. While the decrease amounted to 
14% more than the GNP drop, volume of 
product remained nearly the same during 
the period. Assigning responsibility to 
Smoot/Hawley for this very large decrease 
in price beginning in 1930 stretches credibil- 
ity beyond the breaking point. 

Several additional examples of price be- 
haviour are relevant. 

One is Schedule 2 products which include 
brick and tile. Another is Schedule 3 iron 
and steel products. One outstanding casual- 
ty of the financial coilapse in October, 1929 
was the Gross Private Investment number. 
From $16.2 Billion annually in 1929 by 1933 
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it has fallen by 91% to just $1.4 Billion. No 
tariff policy, in all candor, could have so 
devastated an industry as did the economic 
collapse of 1929. For all intents and pur- 
poses construction came to a halt and mar- 
kets for glass, brick and steel products with 
it. 

Another example of price degradation 
world-wide completely unrelated to tariff 
policy is Petroleum products. By 1933 these 
products had decreased in world price by 
82% but Smoot/Hawley had no Petroleum 
Schedule. The world market place set the 
price. 

Another example of price erosion in world 
market is contained in the history of ex- 
ported cotton goods from the United States. 
Between 1929 and 1933 the volume of ex- 
ported goods actually increased by 13.5% 
while the dollar value dropped 48%. This 
result was wholly unrelated to the tariff 
policy of any country. 

While these examples do not include all 
Schedules of Smoot/Hawley they clearly 
suggest that overwhelming economic and fi- 
nancial forces were at work affecting supply 
and demand and hence on prices of all prod- 
ucts and commodities and that these forces 
simply obscured and measurable impact the 
Tariff Act of 1930 might possibly have had 
under conditions of several years earlier. 

To assert otherwise puts on those propo- 
nents of the Smoot/Hawley “villian” theory 
a formidable challenge to explain the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. What was the nature of the “trigger” 
mechanism in the Act that set off the al- 
leged domino phenomenon in 1930 that 
began or prolonged the Great Depression 
when implementation of the Act did not 
begin until mid-year? 

2. In what ways was the size and nature of 
U.S. foreign trade in 1929 so significant and 
critical to the world economy's health that 
a less than 4% swing in U.S. imports could 
be termed a crushing and devastating blow? 

3. On the basis of what economic theory 
can the Act be said to have caused a GNP 
drop of an astounding drop of 13.5% in 1930 
when the Act was only passed in mid-1930? 
Did the entire decline take place in the 
second half of 1930? Did world-wide trade 
begin its decline of some $13 Billion only in 
the second half of 1930? 

3. Does the fact that duty free imports 
into the U.S. dropped in 1930 and 1931 and 
in 1932 at the same percentage rate as duti- 
able imports support the view that Smoot/ 
Hawley was the cause of the decline in U.S. 
imports? 

4. Is the fact that world-wide trade de- 
clined less rapidly than did U.S. foreign 
trade prove the assertion that American 
trading partners retaliated against each 
other as well as against the U.S. because 
and subsequently held the U.S. accountable 
for starting an international trade war? 

5. Was the international trading system of 
the Twenties so delicately balanced that a 
single hastily drawn tariff increase bill af- 
fecting just $231 Million of dutiable prod- 
ucts in the second half of 1930 began a 
chain reaction that scuttled the entire 
system? Percentage-wise $231 Million is but 
0.65% of all of 1929 world-wide trade and 
just half that of world-wide imports: 

The preponderance of history and facts of 
economic life in the international area make 
an affirmative response by the “villain” pro- 
ponents an intolerable burden. 

It must be said that the U.S. does offer a 
tempting target for Americans who inces- 
santly cry “mea culpa” over all the world’s 
problems, and for many among our trading 
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partners to explain their problems in terms 
of perceived American inability to solve 
those problems. 

In the world of the Eighties U.S. has 
indeed very serious and perhaps grave re- 
sponsibility to assume leadership in interna- 
tional trade and finance, and in politics as 
well. 

On the record, the United States has met 
that challenge beginning shortly after 
World War II. 

The U.S. role in structuring the United 
Nations, the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the Bretton Woods and Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Conferences on monetary policy, 
the World Bank and various Regional De- 
velopment Banks, for example, is a record 
unparalleled in the history of mankind. 

But in the Twenties and Thirties there 
was no acknowledged leader in international 
affairs. On the contrary, evidence abounds 
that most nations preferred the centuries- 
old patterns of international trade which 
emphasized pure competition free from in- 
terference by any effective international su- 
pervisory body such as GATT. 

Even in the Eighties examples abound of 
trading nations succumbing to nationalistic 
tendencies and ignoring signed trade agree- 
ments. Yet the United States continues as 
the bulwark in trade liberalization proposals 
within the GATT. It does so not because it 
could not defend itself against any kind of 
retaliation in a worst case scenario but be- 
cause no other nation is strong enough to 
support them successfully without the 
United States. 

The basic rules of GATT are primarily for 
all those countries who can't protect them- 
selves in the world of the Eighties and 
beyond without rule of conduct and disci- 
pline. 

The attempt to assign responsibility to 
the U.S. in the Thirties for passing the 
Smoot / Hawley tariff act and thus set off a 
chain reaction of international depression 
and war is, on the basis of a preponderance 
of fact, a serious mis-reading of history, a 
repeal of the basic concept of cause and 
effect and a disregard for the principle of 
proportion of numbers. 

It may constitute a fascinating theory for 
political mischief-making but it is a cruel 
hoax on all those responsible for developing 
new and imaginative measures designed to 
liberalize international trade. 

Such constructive development and 
growth is severely impeded by perpetuating 
what is no more than a symbolic economic 
myth. 

Nothing is less worthwhile than attempt- 
ing to re-write history, not learning from it. 
Nothing is more worthwhile than making 
careful and perceptive and objective analy- 
sis in the hope that it may lead to an im- 
proved and liberalized international trading 
system.@ 


THE THIRD WORLD DEBT 


Mr. EAST. Mr. President, as the 
Congress of the United States is draw- 
ing closer to the date when we will 
decide whether to increase our sup- 
port for the IMF by 88% billion, I be- 
lieve that we need to keep the facts of 
the situation in mind. There is an arti- 
cle in the Washington Times of May 6, 
1983, that provides an excellent out- 
line of the matter. It describes the ex- 
plosive growth of the debt of the 
Third World nations, the efforts of 
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those who demand that the West com- 
pound the problem by handing over 
more of our wealth to those less devel- 
oped countries that have proven to be 
incapable of managing their econo- 
mies, and the smooth arguments of 
the banking industry that all will be 
well if we will only put our trust in the 
industry that all will be well if we will 
only put our trust in the experts who 
got us into this mess. The article then 
proceeds to refute this sophistry by 
explaining some facts that many have 
ignored. The IMF is sitting on a pile of 
gold that is worth more than the total 
proposed increase in contributions, the 
problems of those LDC’s that are in 
trouble is due to socialism and fiscal 
irresponsibility, and the Western 
banks that are overextended must 
take their chances in the marketplace. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
entitled West presses efforts to halt 
‘time bomb’ of Third World debt” be 
printed in the Record following my 
comments. 


West Presses EFFORTS To HALT “TIME 
BOMB” or THIRD WORLD DEBT 


(By Steven K. Beckner) 


Convinced that a Third World debt bomb 
threatens to devastate the international 
banking system and the global economy, 
De governments are trying to defuse 
t. 

The industrial countries’ current strategy 
relies primarily on resource transfers to the 
Less Developed Countries (LDCs)—an ap- 
proach influenced heavily by the Brandt 
Commission, a group of present and former 
government officials led by Willy Brandt, 
ex-chancellor of West Germany and chair- 
man of its Social Democratic Party. 

In a February manifesto, the commission 
warned that Third World financial woes 
threaten to plunge the planet into “a de- 
pression comparable only to the crisis of 
half a century ago.” It recommended a con- 
certed reflation of the world economy, a 
massive transfusion of aid to developing 
countries and expansion of the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund. 

Not only should the IMF's capital base be 
doubled, but it should act as the world’s cen- 
tral bank with an expansionary global mon- 
etary policy, the commission contends. As a 
step in this direction, the report says, the 
IMF should allocate annually up to 12 bil- 
lion Special Drawing Rights—its basket cur- 
rency creation. 

The commission also recommends expand- 
ed long-term, concessionary lending by the 
World Bank to supplement the IMF's short- 
term balance of payments loans. It encour- 
ages Western central banks, in cooperation 
with international agencies, to provide 
bridge loans and to coordinate continued 
commercial bank lending. 

The Brandt Commission theme, which 
closely resembles the Third World’s agenda, 
has been echoed repeatedly. Washington’s 
Institute for International Economics has 
called on the IMF to lend on a substantial 
scale and to undertake a “resumption of 
SDR allocations.” The institute, headed by 
former Assistant Treasury Secretary C. 
Fred Bergsten, suggests a sharp increase in 
the structual adjustment leading of the 
World Bank” and urges commercial banks 
to “increase their net lending to developing 
countries by some 5-10 percent overall over 
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the past 12 months.“ Much of this program 
already is being carried out. In February, 
the United States and other nations voted a 
47.5 percent increase in their quota contri- 
butions to the IMF (to about $99 billion) 
and approved a tripling of a special fund, 
the General Agreements to Borrow. 

An SDR allocation could be in the works. 
Unlike IMF quotas, which are pledges of 
currenty that the 146 members nations 
make to the fund, SDRs are monetary units 
which the IMF creates and distributes to its 
members, To date, 21.4 billion SDRs, worth 
about $23.5 billion, have been created. 

Third World leaders have long clammored 
for large new allocations of SDRs, which 
they could exchange for hard currencies or 
borrow against to pay their debts. In the 
past, this has been opposed as an inflation- 
ary increase in world liquidity. But in the 
present mood, some amount of SDR alloca- 
tions is likely to be approved. An 85 percent 
majority on the IMF board of governors is 
required, so the United States with its 19.52 
percent voting shares can veto any alloca- 
tion. 

A knowlegeable IMF official said there is 
no plan for an SDR allocation, adding the 
question is under constant review and has 
considerable support from a lot of quarters. 
The sourse said the IMF's research depart- 
ment is preparing a study for presentation 
at the IMF's annual meeting in September. 

Meanwhile, the capital of the World Bank 
is being doubled to an estimated $85 billion 
to $90 billion by 1986. Last week, bank 
President A. W. Clausen, former president 
of the Bank of America, endorsed a further 
$40 billion ordinary capital increase in 1986, 
and suggested a $20 billion selective capital 
boost to tide the agency over until then. Ne- 
gotiations also are underway to raise the 
funding of the International Development 
Association, a soft loan affiliate of the 
World Bank. 

The U.S. Treasury and Federal Reserve 
together with foreign central banks last fall 
provided more than $6 billion in short-term 
credits to Brazil and Mexico while they were 
negotiation loan packages with the IMF and 
commercial banks. 

Finance ministers from the developing 
countries, meeting in Washington last week 
asserted in a communique that these efforts 
are inadequate. 

But another school of thought holds that 
the debt bomb doesn’t have as much mega- 
tonnage as many fear and that, in any case, 
the best way of disarming it is not a barrage 
of aid dollars. This school maintains that 
the developing countries themselves are 
largely responsible for their economic pre- 
dicament. 

There is a growing recognition that the 
LDCs must adjust their economic policies. 
“The longer countries postpone adjustment, 
the greater the deterioriation in their eco- 
nomic situation becomes and, hence, the 
more difficult it is to turn their external 
payments position around,” said IMF Man- 
aging Director Jacques de Larosiere in a 
March speech. 

Central to the IMF's role are its loan con- 
ditions, which typically ask debtor countries 
to curtail excessive monetary expansion and 
budget deficits, set their currency exchange 
rates at realistic levels and avoid uneconom- 
ic price and interest rate policies. Propo- 
nents of heightened aid charge that the 
IMF is too restrictive and promote a shift 
toward more unconditional and concession- 
ary financing by the World Bank and re- 
gional development banks. 

Others assert that even the relatively con- 
servative IMF is unworthy of increased sup- 
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port. The IMF already has substantial 
unused financial resources and the power to 
create and raise additional billions of dol- 
lars,“ writes Robert E. Weintraub, senior 
economist for the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee in a newly published study. With 100 
million ounces of gold, $8 billion in cash, as 
well as its power to borrow and create new 
SDRs, the IMF “has a formidable package 
of ‘last-resort’ financial resources and 
powers,” he argues. 

Looking at the other elements of a five- 
point program enunciated by Treasury Sec- 
retary Donald T. Regan, Weintraub ob- 
serves that central banks already have 
ample powers to extend emergency credits 
and warns that “policies to promote eco- 
nomie growth” could promote inflation. And 
he decries Regan's exhortation to banks to 
keep lending abroad. “Doubtless banks 
would feel more secure lending to LDCs if 
their governments see the IMF as an elastic 
conduit for helping debtor nations,” he ob- 
serves. “However, continued lending could 
lead to a magnification of the same impru- 
dent lending practices that helped create 
the present debt crisis.” 

Weintraub’s proposed solutions include 
“resumption of economic growth by the 
United States and other developed coun- 
tries.” But he emphasizes they must be 
careful to prevent new inflationary surges 
from accompanying or closely following 
their recoveries and the corollary growth of 
developing nations’ exports.” 

Secondly, Weintraub says debtor nations 
must act to “increase their exports and the 
investment of foreigners in their plant and 
equipment, decrease their imports and con- 
strain their consumption.” To do this they 
must “allow their exchange rates to float 
downward or devalue them realistically.” 
For their part, the United States and other 
industrialized countries must avoid protec- 
tionist measures. 

The idea of encouraging investment is be- 
ginning to take root in the Third World 
camp, although those countries frequently 
have discouraged foreign capital. Mauricio 
Herman, chief of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank’s Development Division, re- 
cently suggested creation of development 
equity—securities that would reduce LDCs’ 
interest costs and shift some of the risks to 
investors in the developed countries. 

Noting that the relative importance of 
direct investment in Latin America has de- 
clined from 25 to 17 percent of total exter- 
nal financing, the Peruvian said. This in- 
creased leveraging means that interest rates 
must be paid regardless of the return on the 
investment financed by these funds.“ By 
contrast, with investment, “Dividends paid 
and remitted abroad—depend on the yield 
of the investment.” 

In town recently, Pakistan’s minister for 
planning and development, Mahbubul Haq, 
said his country is dismantling administra- 
tive controls in an effort to unleash private 
enterprise. He said Pakistan is inviting 
American investors to help develop its 
energy and agricultural resources. 

Under the auspices of the liberal Brook- 
ings Institution, a group of former govern- 
ment officials from the United States, 
France, Germany and Japan issued a state- 
ment observing, “Under most circumstances, 
the best way to transfer resources and skills 
to developing countries is through private 
investment. The developing countries can 
contribute to its continuation by policies 
which create a congenial climate.” 

The final element in solving the debt di- 
lemma is a “willingness of bank creditors to 
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reschedule maturing loans and extend addi- 
tional credits,” according to Weintraub, but 
he stresses that banks “cannot and should 
not be pushed or tempted” to do so. 

Stretching out loan payments, extending 
new credits, renegotiating interest rates and 
stipulating economic policy changes is the 
alternative to default,” Weintraub says. 
“Rescheduling produces basic benefits for 
both banks and debtors. Banks do not have 
to write down problem loans. Debtor na- 
tions avoid the onus of default.” 

Massive, coordinated repudiation of the 
Third World's $265 billion in commercial 
bank debts is extremely unlikely, Weintraub 
concludes, but even if it happens, federal 
bank regulators can defuse the debt bomb 
by allowing the affected banks time to write 
down the defaulted loans to zero.@ 


ROSS ADAIR, A DISTINGUISHED 
HOOSIER AND GREAT AMERI- 
CAN 


@ Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, it is 
with a deep sense of personal loss that 
I rise today to pay tribute to former 
Congressman E. Ross Adair who died 
Saturday, May 7, in Fort Wayne. 

Ross Adair served the people of Indi- 
ana for 20 years as Congressman from 
the Fourth Congressional District 
from 1950 to 1970. He became one of 
the articulate leaders on the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
was ranking Republican member of 
the committee when he left the Con- 
gress. He also served on the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and continued his 
interest in veterans activities even 
after he left Congress. 

Even though he was defeated in 1970 
after a close election and redistricting, 
Ross continued to serve our country as 
Ambassador to Ethiopia from 1971 
until 1974. Upon resigning as Ambas- 
sador, he returned to Fort Wayne 
where he practiced law. 

I was fortunate to count Ross Adair 
as a good friend and mentor. He was 
always available to provide valuable 
counsel when I first came to the 
House of Representatives as Fourth 
District Congressman in 1977. 

He was helpful to me in serving the 
people of the Fourth District because 
he had long demonstrated his con- 
cerns and expertise in working for 
what was good for Indiana and our 
Nation. 

I shall always remember the friendly 
visits we had about the work of the 
Congress in Indiana and in Washing- 
ton whenever he would stop by. 

Marilyn and I join with our col- 
leagues from Indiana, as well as those 
colleagues in both bodies, who had the 
honor and pleasure to know Ross 
Adair. He has left a lasting and distin- 
guished mark of service to Indiana and 
to America. Our heartfelt sympathy 
goes out to his beloved and talented 
wife, Marian, and to his son, Steve, 
and daughter, Caroline. 
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Daniel Webster stated: “Whatever 
makes men good Christians, makes 
them good citizens.“ 

Ross Adair was such a man—a good 
Christian and a good citizen. 


NEW YORK’S CONVERSION TO 
GAAP 


@ Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I 
would like to draw your attention to a 
major effort in New York State to 
impose fiscal discipline on the State’s 
budgetary process. New York State 
has converted its accounting tech- 
niques to conform with generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles (GAAP). 
The use of GAAP is the unquestioned 
norm in the private sector, but is often 
shunned by State and local govern- 
ment. The use of GAAP brings a sense 
of order to the State’s financial oper- 
ations. More importantly, the public is 
presented with a more accurate por- 
trayal of how its tax dollars are spent. 
Of course, efforts such as this would 
improve efficiency in government op- 
erations, lead to the highest bond rat- 
ings available, and thus reduce the 
burden on the taxpayer. 

The conversion to GAAP in New 
York State was accomplished through 
the dedication and hard work of my 
close personal friend, Mr. Edward V. 
Regan, comptroller of the State of 
New York. His efforts have greatly im- 
proved the State’s budgeting process. 
It is my hope that State and local gov- 
ernment around the Nation will emu- 
late New York State’s action. 

Mr. President, I ask that a speech by 
Mr. Regan before the National Asso- 
ciation of Comptrollers on New York’s 
conversion to GAAP be included in the 
RECORD. 

The speech follows: 


REMARKS BY HON. EDWARD V. REGAN 


I've been asked to speak this morning on 
New York State’s conversion to Generally 
Accepted Accounting Principles. 

I have no quarrel with that Assignment, 
for a large part of my life during the past 
four years has been dedicated to precisely 
that conversion. But the time, and the 
effort involved, have been worth it. For with 
GAAP we have given our state a modern 
basis for accurate, comprehensive and pro- 
gressive management of its fiscal affairs. 

Well, you might ask, if GAAP is that 
good, why doesn’t everybody use it? Or, 
closer to home, why did it take New York so 
long to convert to GAAP? 

My one-line answer to the first question is 
that outside of government, just about 
every organization does use GAAP. It will 
take me longer to explain why New York 
State didn’t adopt it earlier, but I'll begin 
with another terse answer: 

New York was late coming to GAAP be- 
cause most of the politicians in New York 
didn’t want GAAP. Permit me to explain 
why: 

New York State has led the nation in 
many respects. It has long been—among 
other things—the communications, finan- 
cial, publishing and theatrical capital of the 
country. 
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New York politicians also led America in 
several forms of creative accounting—some 
of them still practice in governments 
around the country. 

One of them is the rollover. For decades, 
the Governors and legislators of New York 
routinely slipped the fiscal year's expenses 
into the new fiscal year’s budget. Aid to 
local school districts was the principal 
object of the rollover technique. 

For with education aid, the State could 
award the schools their assistance in the 
current fiscal year ending on March 31. But 
the cost would not be recorded until the fol- 
lowing year. 

What that meant to our politicans was 
that in election years, they could vote for 
generous increases in public school funding, 
thus gathering the support of teachers 
unions and other education groups for the 
fall elections. But the tax consequences of 
the politicans’ generosity could be ignored 
until almost a year later—when a new 
budget had to finance the augmented school 
aid through higher taxes, or at the expense 
of other State activities. 

Higher taxes followed the increased aid, 
but short memories of the voters allowed 
the process to be repeated year after year. 
As a result, New York State will float 4 bil- 
lion dollars in short-term notes this spring. 
By far the largest portion of the borrowed 
money is designated for education aid that 
has been rolled over from one fiscal year to 
the next. 

Another handy device for State officials 
was the ability to juggle New York State 
Income Tax refunds. Since our fiscal year 
ends and begins in the same period that the 
State income tax returns are due, it provides 
a shining opportunity for politicians to play 
games with the refund checks. 

For if we want to reduce a potential year- 
end surplus, we can pay the refunds to the 
fullest extent possible before our fiscal year 
ends on March 31st. But if we want to 
reduce a potential deficit, we can delay the 
bulk of the refunds until after March, when 
a new fiscal year is in effect. 

For example, New York State has paid out 
as little as $4 million or as much as $516 mil- 
lion in refunds before April 1. That is a $512 
million spread—and a forceful indication of 
how much a given year’s financial state- 
ments can be altered by manipulating the 
income tax refunds. 

By converting to GAAP, we have not been 
able to eliminate all of the fiscal gimmicks 
that have been practiced in New York State 
for so long. But we have been able to mini- 
mize them—or at least make it more diffi- 
cult for them to escape public attention. 

For as we record revenues as earned and 
liabilities as they are incurred, we impose a 
healthy realism on state finances. We spot- 
light rollovers. And we call attention to rev- 
enue maneuvers involving tax refund pay- 
ments. 

Before getting into a fuller description of 
the benefits that GAAP has brought to our 
financial system, I want to take a few min- 
utes to tell you how we came to convert to 
GAAP in the first place: 

The conversion was set in motion by my 
distinguished predecessor as New York 
State Comptroller, the late Arthur Levitt. 
Mister Levitt had endosed the adoption of 
GAAP for several years, and when I suc- 
ceeded him in 1979, I continued that sup- 
port. 

We began by issuing GAAP prototype fi- 
nancial statements, and in fact presented 
the 81 fiscal year financial statements on 
an official GAAP basis. Working with our 
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staff, members of the legislature pushed 
through a “GAAP bill” that actually was a 
major financial reform bill. It was designed 
to modernize the system of budgeting, ac- 
counting and financial reporting that had 
been in effect in our state for a half-centu- 


ry. 

Certainly, by way of background, the time 
for fiscal reform was long overdue; 

The operating budget in New York State 
was $10 billion in 1971 and has grown to 
some $18 billion for fiscal 1984. 

The number of state-funded programs has 
grown in the same time period from about 
250 to more than 1,000. 

The processing demands in the State 
Comptroller's Office grew from 1.6 million 
vendor vouchers and 2.4 million checks in 
1971 to 2.5 million vendor vouchers and 3 
million checks 10 years later. 

Clearly, the time was right for the State 
to modernize its financial accounting and re- 
porting systems from a system resembling a 
household checkbook—filled with six and 10 
digit entries—to a system that had been 
tried and proved in all of the largest busi- 
nesses in American and many of the smaller 
ones. 

We knew the need. So did the financial 
community. In 1980, Standard and Poor's 
announced they expected all financial state- 
ments presented to S and P for a bond sale 
rating request to be prepared in accordance 
with Generally Accepted Accounting Princi- 
ples. 

S and P said the lack of GAAP financial 
reporting would be noted in its review, and 
could lead to a downgrading of the State’s 
credit rating. 

In addition to bringing fiscal discipline to 
our financial structure, we sought several 
other advances from GAAP. Among them 
were the production of general purpose fi- 
nancial statements . . more timely and ac- 
curate interim reports. management re- 
ports on both organizational and program- 
matic lines. 

Here's how we pursued those objectives. 

The first thing we did was to select the 
consultant we thought could do the best 
job. We told the consultants we interviewed 
that we wanted the conversion to be com- 
pleted within 15 months. Some consultants 
said that deadline was impossible. Others 
simply dropped out of the running. We 
eventually selected Arthur Andersen and 
Company for the job. 

I hope you won't repeat this to anyone 
connected with Arthur Andersen, but we 
knew the 15 months deadline was unrealis- 
tic. But we bet the job could be accom- 
plished within that time frame, and we won. 
GAAP went into effect in New York State 
Government on April 1, 1982. 

To meet that deadline, however, we spend 
more than 25 thousand works days of ef- 
forts. We had 150 people working on the 
project, about 90 of them from Arthur An- 
dersen, and the remainder from my own 
staff. 

At the peak of our efforts, we were work- 
ing two 12-hour shifts, five and six days a 
week. The consultants said they were used 
to this, but our own people got so involved 
in the conversion that they worked just as 
long as the consultants. 

We also devoted more than 1,500 work 
days to training some 8,300 users of the 
system—all the way from the Governor and 
his cabinet to data entry operators and ac- 
count clerks. We issued about 4,000 pages of 
new procedures. 
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It was not all smooth sailing in converting 
to GAAP. So I want to summarize some of 
the difficulties we encountered: 

One: The entity question gave us the most 
trouble. A major barrier to quick and easy 
decision-making on this question was the 
scope and complexity of New York State 
government. We have as many as 47 public 
authorities, for example, each with its own 
funding and programs. Our eventual deci- 
sion was to include almost all of the au- 
thorities in the State’s financial statements. 
In other respects, however, the entity issue 
presents continuing questions of definitions. 

Two: It took some time to develop a rule 
governing the handling of revenues that are 
due the State, but are either wholly or in 
part uncollectible. Should they be accrued, 
or not? On what basis? We eventually decid- 
ed to accrue them if they are—and I quote— 
“measurable and available.” 

Three: A major problem in accruing liabil- 
ities is presented by the huge Medicaid pro- 
gram. As you know, Medicaid accounting in- 
volves not only a patient, but often a physi- 
cian, a pharmacist, a clinic and possibly a 
hospital. All of the bills for a patient may 
not even be submitted until well after the 
audit period. How do we establish that li- 
ability? To which reporting period do we at- 
tribute it? At what point do we separate one 
reporting period from another? And is one 
policy suitable for all of the millions of 
vouchers processed under Medicaid each 
year? 

Four: Fixed Asset Accounting. It’s a mon- 
umental job, but it’s one we're working on. 
Obviously, the larger the State, the more 
complex the job. If you have found any 
method of accomplishing this task efficient- 
ly and economically, I'd certainly like to 
hear about it in the discussion period. 

Five: It costs plenty. 

As most of you have already discovered, 
GAAP may save you State money on a per- 
manent basis, but getting GAAP in place 
does not come cheap. 

We estimate that in the 15 months of con- 
version, the cost of installing GAAP in our 
State was about $10 million. That includes 
both new computer technology, and the 
payment of the consultant's contract. 

Even at that cost, we consider it a bargain. 

During the panel discussion that follows, 
Kevin O'Donoghue of my office and Mel 
Bergstein of Arthur Andersen will describe 
our experiences in this and other areas in 
greater detail. 

Having reviewed the problems with 
GAAP, I now want to discuss the benefits. 
As I just indicated, one of the principal ben- 
efits we will derive from GAAP is that it can 
save money and in our case that involves 
the credit ratings on our notes and bonds. 

As many of you know, our bonds were 
downgraded by Standard and Poors last De- 
cember. That took place despite GAAP, for 
it was almost exclusively based on the diffi- 
culty the Executive and Legislative 
branches of our government were having in 
agreeing to a budget. Rating services don't 
like to have unbalanced budgets hanging 
fire after a new fiscal year begins, and I 
don’t much blame them. 

But with GAAP firmly in place, I believe 
we have the kind of accounting and report- 
ing system that will give an entirely accu- 
rate and candid portrayal of the State's fi- 
nancial condition, and thus present our best 
case for a high credit rating. 

The importance of a single notch in a 
credit rating is not to be underestimated in 
a large State. As I mentioned, this Spring I 
will sell about $4 billion in short term secu- 
rities. 
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Let’s say that discipline derived from a 
GAAP based FMS eventually will improve 
our credit standing so that we can sell those 
notes at an interest rate of 5.5 percent 
rather than 5.8 percent. The savings in the 
interest New York State would have to pay 
would be about 10 million. That is enough 
to pay the entire cost of switching to GAAP. 

We are also pleased with our GAAP con- 
version for several other reasons, among 
them: 

1. GAAP gives us an Accounting and Fi- 
nancial Reporting System that can provide 
timely and accurate information, not only 
to officials of State Government, but to the 
financial community and taxpayers 
throughout the State. 

With GAAP, we can generate truly mean- 
ingful annual financial reports within a few 
months after the close of our fiscal year. We 
have better asset and liability controls. We 
can produce periodic financial reports and 
fund management statements without 
major upheavals in our routines. 

2. GAAP is sufficiently flexible to accom- 
modate new and changing requirements as 
government becomes more sophisticated. To 
keep all involved personnel up to date, we 
have printed an accounting manual that de- 
scribes such matters as accrual policies, and 
closing procedures. It is updated regularly. 

3. When GAAP went into force on April 
Ist, we established an executive and legisla- 
tive budgetary reporting system, capable of 
providing timely and accurate revenue and 
expenditure information when it is most 
needed. 

4. As part of the GAAP conversion, we are 
implementing an in-depth management in- 
formation system that by mid-summer can 
report on projects cutting across agency and 
department lines. For the system to give us 
a better analysis of program results, coop- 
eration from the agencies is of course essen- 
tial. Our terminal network has increased 
our capacity by 60 percent, and now enables 
us to procees both vendor claims and pay- 
ments through an automated system. 

5. One of the first beneficiaries of GAAP— 
perhaps ycu had the same experience in 
your own states—has been our own office. 
The GAAP experience has enabled the 
Comptroller's Office to improve its systems 
processing capabilities, as well as accounting 
procedures and policies, 

We are getting information faster, and we 
now have far better access to other agencies 
whose financial results effect our records 
and statements. We have improved our own 
internal accounting skills. 

Finally, we are preparing our audit staff 
for a major role in the independent audit of 
State Government scheduled to get under- 
way in our next fiscal year. 

Although many States have converted to 
GAAP, few have subjected themselves to an 
independent audit. We're doing it for the 
first time in New York Stste, and I’m anx- 
ious to see both how it operates, and what 
the results will be. The assistance that 
GAAP reporting can give this audit is not to 
be underestimated. If I had the time, I 
would describe more fully what the audit 
will cover, who is doing it, and what it will 
cost. 

But now it’s time for me to wrap up my 
report. 

In summary, let me say that our experi- 
ence has been that converting to GAAP is 
difficult. It will take a long time to imple- 
ment it unless you set firm deadlines at the 
start. 

We found that we needed to train person- 
nel on an ongoing basis to handle GAAP. 
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We needed to integrate our system with 
other departments and agencies of the 
State. And finally, we had to overcome fears 
and sometimes resentments of the new 
system to obtain the cooperation needed for 
a successful transition. 

For us, adopting GAAP has been a key 
step in restoring the chain of responsibility 
between spending and taxing. For GAAP 
can require that any new spending program 
announcement carry with it a full recording 
of the tax consequences—in other words, a 
statement of where the money is going to 
come from. 

GAAP further provides the public, the 
press, and other monitors of government ac- 
tivity with the facts they need to judge the 
merits of what their government is doing. 
By shedding the light of modern accounting 
on the activities of government, I think we 
are preventing a substantial amount of 
unwise and unnecessary gevernment spend- 
ing. 

My final word is that once we made the 
conversion to GAAP, we've never considered 
going back. Our experience has been that 
comparing GAAP to cash basis accounting is 
like comparing a modern word processor to 
a manual typewriter. 

Once you get the hang of it, you'll forget 
all about the old way. 

Thank you.e 


ROY ROGERS AND THE SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS 


@ Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, today I 
wish to enter into the record an all- 
too-brief recognition of a very special 
American, Mr. Roy Rogers. 

Just as the space age E. T. captured 
the imagination of moviegoers and 
Americans of all ages this year, so did 


a down-to-earth and equally lovable 
Roy Rogers some 45 years ago and he, 
along with his wonderful leading lady, 
Dale Evans, have continued to do so 
year after year, in the movies, on 
records, on stage, on any number of 
forms of entertainment. 

Unlike so many of our modern day 
fad heros, who come and go on center- 
stage like fast-moving comets, Roy 
Rogers has had the staying power that 
is maintained because of the love his 
audiences hold for him. 

His secret, Mr. President? 

The answer is rather simple, really. 
Because Roy Rogers has not been a 
taker, Roy Rogers has been a giver. 

Let me recite just a few of the re- 
markable accomplishments of this 
giving, loving man who truly is not 
just a screen hero but a hero in real 
life. 

With Dale, he has been honored by 
the Freedoms Foundation of Valley 
Forge for humanitarian contributions 
to America and received an honorary 
doctor of humanics from Bethany Col- 
lege in West Virginia. 

In 1980, the Rogers’ were named co- 
chairmen of the National Committee 
for Prevention of Child Abuse. They 
received the Humanitarian Award 
from the National Film Society, the 
USO Liberty Bell Award, the Kiwanis 
Decency Award, the National Amvets 
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Auxiliary Award for their many ap- 
pearances for American veterans of 
foreign wars. 

The Rogers family is well known for 
their adoption of orphans and for 
more than 6,000 charitable appear- 
ances. They are the only show busi- 
ness couple to receive a national cita- 
tion from the American Legion. 

In my own home State, Roy and 
Dale have served as grand marshals 
for the world famous Rose Parade. 
And just 2 years ago they came to the 
Nation’s Capital, right here along 
these hallowed Halls, to serve as grand 
marshals for the National Cherry 
Blossom Festival Parade. 

I could go on, too long, for this 
august body to tell you about the mul- 
titude of accomplishments of this sing- 
ing cowboy who has found a lasting, 
grateful spot in the hearts of grateful 
Americans. 

I will just leave you with this final 
citation, Mr. President, because it tells 
you and my colleagues and this coun- 
try about yet another happy trail Roy 
Rogers has embarked on for America 
and some very special American kids. 

Roy will be in Washington on 
Monday and Tuesday (9-10) on behalf 
of the Special Olympics chapters of 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
and Virginia. He will be participating 
in a very unique project, a partnership 
between an enlightened business and a 
wonderful charity. It is called “Special 
Sundaes for Special Kids.” All of the 
restaurants that today carry the Roy 
Rogers name will for the entire month 
of May be raising funds through the 
donation of a portion of ice cream 
sundae sales for the Special Olympics. 

The Special Olympics are very spe- 
cial. It provides a year-round sports 
program for the physically or mental- 
ly handicapped child. It helps finance 
an international summer games for 
Special Olympics in Baton Rouge, La., 
during July. 

These are extraordinary children. 
These are extraordinary games. This 
is an extraordinary promotion being 
put together by an extraordinary 
human being. 

Roy and Dale are very special 
people, very special Americans. I ap- 
plaud their commitments, dedication, 
and their willingness and ability to 
share their bounty with those less for- 
tunate. 

The Roy Rogers message is an im- 
portant message to all Americans, one 
we can learn from, one we must emu- 
late, one we can hold up as a shining 
example of what we all could give and 
contribute. 

I urge our support for Roy and Dale 
and the very beautiful cause for which 
they fight.e 
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PROPOSAL TO INCORPORATE 
THE SMALL BUSINESS COM- 
MITTEE INTO THE BANKING, 
HOUSING AND URBAN AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, 
during this week in which we pay a 
well justified tribute to the contribu- 
tion of small business, I am distressed 
that a recent study has recommended 
that the Committee on Small Business 
be dissolved. 

As you know, the study on Senate 
procedure by former Senators James 
B. Pearson and Abraham A. Ribicoff 
has been submitted to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. I com- 
mend these gentlemen on the fine rec- 
ommendations they made to better 
the Senate in the areas of agenda, 
debate, and the budget process. I do 
take issue, however, with their propos- 
al to disband the Committee on Small 
Business and incorporate it into the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

Big businesses, which constitute 
only a small percentage of total U.S. 
business establishments, get the press, 
the representation and the legislation 
they need to operate successfully. 
Small businesses are not as fortunate. 
They are overlooked, underrepresent- 
ed, and underrated. Small businesses 
look to the Small Business Committee 
to champion their causes in Congress. 
If this committee were to be dissolved, 
millions of businessmen would be 
cheated of the representation to 
which they were entitled. 

Numerous statistics show that small 
businesses are the commercial back- 
bone of this country. Over 99 percent 
of all businesses employ fewer than 
500 people; almost 85 percent fewer 
than 20 people. Small firms generate 
innovation at a rate 2% times faster 
per employee than large corporations. 
More than half of the private work 
force is involved with small business. 

Since its elevation from a select com- 
mittee at the start of the 97th Con- 
gress, the Senate standing Committee 
on Small Business has been an effec- 
tive voice for the small business com- 
munity under the able leadership of 
my distinguished colleague from Con- 
necticut, LOWELL WEICKER. During the 
97th Congress, the Committee initiat- 
ed and guided to eventual enactment 
several pieces of legislation important 
to small business. The Delinquency 
Payments Act, the Small Business In- 
novation Development Act, and an 
amendment to the Small Business 
Patent Procedure Acts exemplify 
these achievements; each represented 
major gains for small business. 

The problems of small businesses, 
however, are greater now than ever 
before. The recession has had a devas- 
tating effect on them. The responsibil- 
ity of the Small Business Committee is 
to prove the leadership necessary to 
find solutions to the economic difficul- 
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ties of the Nation’s small businesses. 
This is essential if these businesses are 
going to help lead our country out of 
the recession. 

Another important duty of this com- 
mittee is its oversight of the Small 
Business Administration (SBA). The 
Small Business Committee must watch 
the SBA to determine if they are suffi- 
ciently representing the view of the 
small businessman, if they are enforc- 
ing legislation properly, and if they 
are using the taxpayer’s money effi- 
ciently and expeditiously. 

If the Committee on Small Business 
were to be incorporated into the Com- 
mittee in Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs, an effective advocate of small 
business would be silenced. Senators 
Pearson and Ribicoff have made excel- 
lent suggestions to improve the legisla- 
tive capacity of the Senate, but I 
strongly believe they were misguided 
in recommending the end of the Small 
Business Committee. 

I urge my colleagues not to forget 
that during the last Congress we made 
the Small Business Committee a 
standing committee; I urge my col- 
leagues not to forget the multitudes of 
small businesses in their own States; 
and I urge my colleagues not to forget 
the needs of the small businessman. 


CUTBACK IN APPAREL IMPORT 
QUOTAS 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I am 
today joining in sponsoring Senate 
Resolution 122, which calls for a cut- 
back in import quotas for apparel. 

For anyone who is and has been con- 
cerned about the quantity and quality 
of the products Americans wear, the 
reasons for Senate Resolution 122 are 
obvious. 

The American economy, in a state of 
siege for the past several years, has 
made the American apparel manufac- 
turer and worker especially vulnerable 
to imports. 

Jobs have been lost. Imports have in- 
creased. And the conforting assur- 
ances that the product you are buying 
is authentic—and American—is becom- 
ing less and less apparent. 

Specifically, consider the following. 

Employment in the American appar- 
el industry stood at 1.6 million 25 
years ago. Today it stands at 950,000, a 
40-percent drop. 

Unemployment in the industry cur- 
rently runs at 12 percent, well above 
the nationwide unemployment rate of 
10.2 percent. 

Last week, the American Textile 
Manufacturers Association released 
some more astounding figures. Based 
on the data for the first quarter of 
1983, apparel imports could be 1 bil- 
lion square yards above the level for 
1982, an 18-percent increase. 

In my home State of Tennessee, 
graphic evidence of the impact of bal- 
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looning apparel imports came in the 
form of a plea to me from the makers 
of Weather Tamer jackets. 

Weather Tamer is the only child’s 
jacket manufacturer left in the United 
States and it employs some 700 people 
in Columbia and Lewisburg, Tenn. 

“Unless imports are cut back to some 
degree,“ the president of Weather 
Tamer tells me, “there will be another 
700 people in Tennessee without jobs.” 

It is unfortunate that the apparel in- 
dustry in Tennessee and across the 
Nation is suffering in such fashion at 
the very time the spirit of buy Ameri- 
can is strong in American public opin- 
ion. 

According to the American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute, a 1981 survey 
showed that two-thirds of those inter- 
viewed would rather buy U.S.-made 
apparel than apparel made overseas, 
and over 70 percent rated U.S.-made 
apparel either equal to or superior to 
foreign-made goods. 

Senate Resolution 122 calls for sensi- 
ble levels of apparel imports, levels 
that will give the industry in America 
some much-needed breathing room, 
levels that will allow our industry to 
improve its standing during any eco- 
nomic recovery that might take place 
in the next several years, and one that 
will allow the American people to do 
what most of them really want to do 
when it comes to apparel—buy Ameri- 
can. 

The letter and article is as follows: 

WEATHER TAMER, INC., 
Chicago Ill., April 25, 1983. 
Hon. JIM SASSER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Sasser: The attached copy 
of an article which appeared in Women’s 
Wear Daily on April 5th is self-explanatory. 

We have factories in Columbia, Tennessee 
and Lewisburg, Tennessee, employing ap- 
proximately 700 people. We are the only 
children’s jacket manufacturer left in the 
United States, and the future of our exist- 
ence is highly questionable. Unless imports 
are cut back to some degree, there will be 
another 700 people in Tennessee without 
jobs. 

I want to call your attention to a bill, SR 
122, being introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Moynihan, asking for a cut-back in 
import quotas. It is important to the Ameri- 
can way of life and the protection of Ameri- 
can jobs that we do something about this 
run-away import situation. I am not asking 
for high tariffs nor am I asking to eliminate 
imports; however, there must be some mod- 
eration, and I am asking you to support and 
help this bill pass the Senate. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I 
am 

Very truly yours, 

AVERS WEXLER, 
President. 
{From Women's Wear Daily, Tuesday, Apr. 
5, 19831 
TEXTILE-APPAREL TRADE ERODES 36.5 PER- 

CENT IN FEBRUARY TO $651.9 MILLION DEFI- 

CIT 

WASHINGTON (FNS)—The nation’s trade 
balance in textiles and apparel deteriorated 
sharply in February, registering a deficit of 
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$651,900,000, 36.5 percent larger than in the 
same month last year, the American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute reported Monday. 

Sparked by substantial increases in im- 
ports and export declines, the setback hit 
both industries with major impact. In ap- 
parel, last February’s deficit of $506,600,000 
jumped 18.2 percent to $598,900,000; in the 
textile area, a modest $29,100,000 surplus 
was turned into a deficit of $53 million. 

Basing its estimates on preliminary gov- 
ernment data, ATMI calculated that the 
textile-apparel trade deficit in the first two 
months of this year leaped 31.5 percent over 
January to February 1982, from 
$1,073,200,000 to $1,410,900,000. 

During the two-month period, the red-ink 
balance in apparel items climbed 23.6 per- 
cent, from $1,056,600,000 to $1,306,300,000 
while the deficit for textiles skyrocketed 
530.1 percent, from $16,600,000 to 
$104,600,000. 

A statistical breakdown between imports 
and exports during February echoed a trend 
that dominated the trade scene through 
most of last year. 

During the month, imports of apparel 
rose 12 percent from February 1982, from 
$592,400,000 to $663,700,000. Imports of tex- 
tile mill products were up 7.3 percent, from 
$214,700,000 to $230,400,000. 

By contrast, exports of apparel in Febru- 
ary plunged 24.5 percent compared with 
February last year, from $85,800,000 to 
$64,800,000. Exports in the textile segment 
fell an even steeper 27.2 percent, from 
$2,43,800,000 to $177,400,000. 

Cumulatively, apparel imports in January 
to February amounted to $1,432,200,000, up 
18 percent from the same 1982 period. Im- 
ports of textiles rose marginally, from 
$480,600,000 to $483,000,000. In the export 
market, both industry segments were casu- 
alties: Textile exports in the two-month 


period declined 18.5 percent to $378,400,000; 
apparel exports in the same period were off 
19.9 percent, to $125,900,000.@ 


END MANDATORY RETIREMENT 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased today to join as a cospon- 
sor of S. 832, a bill which would put an 
end to mandatory retirement in this 
Nation. 

The Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act, enacted in 1967, prohibits 
discrimination in employment because 
of age in such matters as hiring, job 
retention, compensation, and other 
terms and conditions of employment. 
Originally, this act protected workers 
aged 40 to 65. In 1978, the ADEA was 
amended to eliminate mandatory re- 
tirement for nearly all Federal work- 
ers and to increase to 70 the age at 
which non-Federal workers could be 
forcibly retired. Mr. President, it is 
high time that the Congress do the re- 
sponsible thing and remove the upper 
age limit of 70. 

There are many reasons to put an 
end to mandatory retirement. Present- 
ly there are 1.2 million Americans over 
the age of 70 in our work force. These 
individuals are productive citizens who 
contribute greatly to our society. It 
simply makes no sense to force these 
people to retire if they desire to keep 
on working. 
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Increasing the labor force participa- 
tion rates of older Americans would 
have a beneficial effect on the econo- 
my, social security and Government 
revenues. The demographics of this 
Nation are such that in the not too 
distant future this Nation will need 
these older citizens in the labor force. 
Moreover, figures from the Social Se- 
curity Administration reveal that the 
savings to the social security trust 
fund from prohibiting mandatory re- 
tirement will be $700 million in the 
year 2000 and $4 billion in the year 
2020. 

This bill therefore provides a simple 
manner of reducing the strain on this 
vital trust fund from which social se- 
curity benefits are paid. 

Mr. President, the benefits will be 
great to those workers over 70 who, 
after passage of this measure, will be 
given the opportunity to continue 
working. Many of these citizens have 
financial obligations and are not able 
to retire on a fixed income. Many 
simply feel a sense of accomplishment 
and an improved sense of well-being, 
both mental and physical, from put- 
ting in a day’s work. Whatever the 
reason, they certainly should not be 
deprived of the choice to work. 

Public opinion in this country clear- 
ly is behind the move to end mandato- 
ry retirement. A recent Harris poll 
found that by a 9-to-1 margin, Ameri- 
cans feel that nobody should be 
forced to retire because of age.“ Sim- 
ilarly, 9 out 10 employers believe that 
older workers perform as well on the 
job as younger workers. 

Some have expressed a concern that 
this measure would negatively impact 
the youth, minorities, and women in 
the work force. A recent Department 
of Labor study found abolishing man- 
datory retirement would have no 
measurable adverse impact on women, 
minority, or youths with respect to the 
issue of youth employment, the fact is 
that older workers do not compete for 
the same jobs as younger workers. 

Mr. President, the month of May 
has historically been proclaimed 
“Older Americans Month.” Just 2 days 
ago the Senate passed a resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 83, which pro- 
claimed the second week in May as 
“Senior Center Week” which would 
recognize the hard work which the 
over 8,000 senior citizen centers do 
thoughout the Nation. As the Con- 
gress recognizes this month, I urge it 
to pass S. 832 and put a total end to 
discrimination based on age. 

The passage of this bill will send an 
important message to the American 
public which is that an individual is to 
be judged on ability, not age. In clos- 
ing, Mr. President, I might only men- 
tion that some of our greatest Ameri- 
cans made important contributions to 
society when they were over age 70. At 
age 81, Benjamin Franklin forged the 
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compromise which led to the adoption 
of the U.S. Constitution. At age 80, 
George Burns won his first Academy 
Award. I urge the Senate to expedi- 
tiously act on this important meas- 
ure. 


CHILE AND THE IMF 


è Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
today’s edition of the New York Times 
reports that the Government of Chile 
is unable to meet the repayment con- 
ditions of its most recent loan from 
the International Monetary Fund, and 
that more lending from private 
sources will be sought in an attempt to 
overcome this hurdle. 

Mr. President, this isolated episode 
is a reflection of the broader problems 
facing less developed nations as they 
attempt to manage their excessive ex- 
ternal indebtedness and of the help- 
less position in which the IMF can 
find itself when its widely touted aus- 
terity programs” do not achieve their 
objectives. Despite the extension of 
$858 million in IMF assistance this 
year—$318 million of which was ap- 
proved without conditions—Chile will 
still need to ask private bankers to re- 
schedule payments on outstanding 
borrowings and to extend new credit. 

This is precisely the mechanism 
through which the IMF perpetuates 
the myth that these bad loans will 
some day become good ones, and that 
the only way to deal with the skyrock- 
eting debt of troubled borrowers is to 
lend them still more money. I reject 
both of these claims, Mr. President, 
and I sincerely hope that the majority 
of my colleagues will do the same 
when we are asked to approve an addi- 
tional $8.4 billion contribution to the 
IMF. 

Throwing good money after bad, 
which the Third World and the IMF 
are pressuring the banks to do in ever- 
increasing proportions, will serve only 
to worsen an already staggering debt 
burden and to restrict the availability 
of funds to creditworthy borrowers, 
who could productively employ this 
credit in furtherance of the economic 
recovery which must lie at the heart 
of a true solution to the Third World 
debt burden. 

I ask that the article appear in the 
RECORD. 

I. M. F. EASING CHILE LOAN 

WasHINGTON, May 8.—Chile, suffering 
from a deep recession, has failed to meet 
terms of a loan set by the International 
Monetary Fund in January and easier terms 
are being arranged, according to financial 
sources. 

Chile’s problems in meeting the I. M. F. 
terms are causing concern among private 
bankers who have been asked to extend fur- 
ther credit to the debt-laden Latin Ameri- 
can country. 

Chile’s foreign debt, which resulted 
mainly from its heavily indebted private 
sector is estimated at $18 billion to $22 bil- 
lion. 
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The I.M.F. loaned Chile about $540 mil- 
lion in January on easier terms than banks 
would give, but imposed several conditions. 
Those conditions included that Chile hold 
down loans within the country, increase its 
reserves and cut its budget deficit. 

The fund loaned Chile another $318 mil- 
lion without conditions. 

Financial sources, who asked not be be 
quoted by name, said Chile failed to meet 
the targets set by the LM.F. for March 31. 
Under those circumstances, the funds nor- 
mally would not pay out the next install- 
ment of its loan, due to be disbursed this 
month. Spokesmen for the I. M. F. refused to 
say whether the May installment would be 
paid or not. Sources said the question was 
not yet decided. 

Chile, after negotiations with its bank ad- 
visory committee, has decided to ask private 
bankers for $1.3 billion in new loans and a 
stretchout of $2.1 billion in principal pay- 
ments due this year and next. 


MILITARY AVOIDANCE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the May 1983 issue of the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association maga- 
zine, AOPA Pilot, contained an article 
concerning flight safety which I con- 
sider important enough to ask that it 
be inserted in the Recorp in its entire- 
ty following my remarks. 

The article to which I refer, Mili- 
tary Avoidance,” by Mr. J. Jefferson 
Miller, described the substantial 
growth of air traffic in the United 
States as well as the potential involv- 
ment with all general aviation aircraft 
with military aircraft. As some of you 
know, we have struggled in the last 
few months with the prospect of a new 
airport at Apache Junction, Ariz., lo- 
cated in close proximity to the traffic 
pattern for Williams Air Force Base, 
Ariz. The Arizona airspace, particular- 
ly in the Phoenix vicinity, has become 
heavily saturated with air traffic of all 
types. 

Commerical air carriers to Phoenix 
have increased in proportion to the 
population increase in the Phoneix 
metropolitan area. In addition, the 
general aviation community in Arizona 
has continued to expand for a variety 
of reasons. I would be remiss if I did 
not mention that one of the principal 
reasons is our very excellent flying 
weather. Unfortunately, this has its 
drawbacks. 

Williams Air Force Base, located 
near Chandler, Ariz., is one of the Air 
Force’s premium training locations. 
Not only do they enjoy excellent 
flying weather through the year, but 
they have also achieved, over the 
years, a substantial capacity for num- 
bers of pilots that can be trained. 

Air traffic congestion will be a prob- 
lem in other areas of the country as 
well and, for that very reason, I com- 
mend to the reading of my colleagues 
the article which follows my remarks. 

In an attempt to alleviate some of 
the air traffic congestion, the military 
services, in conjunction with the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, have de- 
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veloped a variety of military areas 
which are designed to separate air 
traffic congestion. This article clearly 
describes these areas and the potential 
uses of the areas. It is important, par- 
ticularly to the general aviation com- 
munity, that these various military 
training areas and routes not only be 
understood but, and more importantly, 
be known by location. 

The days when general aviation air- 
craft could navigate by simply follow- 
ing a road map designed for the auto- 
mobile owner are, if not gone, few and 
far between. Throughout most of the 
populated areas of this Nation, air 
traffic is intense. It is my forecast that 
general and commercial aviation will 
continue to grow. Although military 
traffic may not increase, I do not 
expect it to diminish in the next 
decade. All of us must work together if 
we are to achieve reasonable safety 
goals with regard to air traffic all over 
this country. Again, I suggest that my 
colleagues read the article, “Military 
Avoidance” and I would further sug- 
gest that you distribute this article to 
aviation interests in your States. Mr. 
President, I ask that the article. Mili- 
tary Avoidance” from the May 1983 
issue of AOPA Pilot magazine be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


From the AOPA Pilot, May 1983] 
MILITARY AVOIDANCE 


(By J. Jefferson Miller) 


The Beechcraft Baron pilot had strayed 
off Amber Route 3, an overwater route from 
the Bahamas to Norfolk, Virginia, and may 
have been concerned about the heavy rain- 
showers through which he was flying. But 
one thing he probably was not worried 
about way out over the ocean was a midair 
collision. 

He should have been. The Baron had 
shown up on North American Air Defense 
Command (Norad) radar screens as an un- 
known target. Two McDonnell Douglas 
F4Cs were scrambled to identify it. Before 
they reached the target, the Baron pilot 
contacted Washington Center and identified 
himself. The fighters continued to close, 
however, until the lead airplane collided 
with the Baron, sending it into the sea with 
the loss of all aboard. The F4 returned 
safely to Seymour Johnson Air Force Base 
in North Carolina with a damaged left wing. 
According to a preliminary report by the 
National Transportation Safety Board, the 
fighters were instructed to break off the 
intercept “at about the moment of the 
midair.” 

“The Baron pilot’s big mistake,“ said an 
official from the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration’s Southern Region, “was that he 
didn’t activate his flight plan with Nassau 
radio. If he had, ATC would have known he 
was coming and there would have been no 
intercept.” 

For the past 12 years, such collisions have 
occurred at the rate of about one a year, ac- 
counting for about three percent of all 
midair accidents. The chances of being 
downed by the military, therefore, are 
slight. However, the risk increases consider- 
ably when pilots unwittingly or negligently 
fly into areas with substantial high-speed 
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military traffic, or, as in the case of the 
Baron pilot, one does not carefully adhere 
to procedures for entering an air defense 
identificaiton zone (ADIZ). 

About two percent of the airspace above 
the continental United States is designated 
“special-use airspace,” not all of which has 
been assigned to the military. (Special-use 
airspace is defined by the FAA as airspace 
wherein certain activities must be confined, 
or wherein aircraft not participating in the 
activities are subject to certain restrictions.) 
Additionally, much of the airspace over 
coastal waters is devoted to military train- 
ing. Military traffic, however, does not con- 
fine itself entirely to these areas. Aircraft 
ranging from T-37 jet trainers to B-52 
bombers practice navigation and low-level 
flying along military training routes 
(MTRs), which crisscross the country. In 
some of these areas and along the MTRs, 
military aircraft are permitted to exceed the 
250-knot speed restriction they otherwise 
must obey below 10,000 feet. The speed re- 
striction is waived for certain aircraft, such 
as an F-106 heavily laden with fuel and or- 
dinance, because they do not handle well at 
speeds below 250 knots. 

Special-use airspace can bedevil the gener- 
al aviation pilot when a big chunk of it lies 
across his route of flight. But not all such 
areas should be considered impenetrable 
barriers to navigation. The following list de- 
fines the types of special-use airspace and 
the rules to fly by when considering a flight 
through one. 

Restricted areas: These contain hazardous 
activity, such as artillery firing, aerial gun- 
nery and guided missiles. Flight in a re- 
stricted area is not permitted without the 
permission of the using or controlling 
agency. Many restricted areas are joint-use 
airspace, meaning that civil aircraft are per- 
mitted into an area when it is not “hot” (in 
use by the military). To find out the status 
of a restricted area, call or radio a flight 
service station within 100 miles of the area. 
Also, air traffic control will know the status 
of a restricted area. If an IFR flight plan 
sends you on a dogleg around a restricted 
area, you may be able to cut the corner if 
the area is cold. Temporary restricted areas 
established for large-scale military exercises 
lasting no longer than two weeks may not 
be shown on a chart, but will be published 
in notices to airmen. Hours of use for re- 
stricted areas are listed in a table on section- 
al charts. 

Military operations areas: MOAs are used 
by the military for training activities that 
include primary jet training, aerial combat 
maneuvering (dogfighting) and airdrops. 
The military long has used certain sections 
of the country’s airspace for training pur- 
poses, but it was not until 1974 that the 
FAA started to depict MOAs on aeronauti- 
cal charts in an effort to apprise pilots of 
the potential danger of flying in these 
areas. 

MOAs used by the Air Force's Air Train- 
ing Command (mainly found in Texas and 
the Southwest) may be divided into 20 dif- 
ferent practice areas, and at certain times 
each of these divisions may be in use by an 
aircraft. Desert MOA, north of Nellis Air 
Force Base in Nevada, is used for large-scale 
air combat exercises that resemble a busy 
day during World War III. 

Some southwestern cities, such as Phoe- 
nix, appear on sectional charts to be almost 
entirely surrounded by MOAs. However, 
many airways are outside the boundaries of 
the MOAs. Airways that run through MOAs 
must be available for IFR traffic more than 
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half the time. Also, most MOAs do not 
extend all the way to the ground and are 
not in use all of the time. In the Phoenix 
area, the Williams 4 MOA extends from 
14,000 feet up to but not including 18,000 
feet, and the Sells 1 MOA extends from 
10,000 feet up to but not including 18,000 
feet. This information does not always 
appear inside the MOA on the sectional, but 
can be found in a table along the top of the 
chart. 

The military provides nearby flight serv- 
ice stations with information on any 
planned activity in a MOA 24 hours in ad- 
vance. Air traffic control also can provide 
information to VFR traffic on the status of 
a MOA and will authorize an IFR flight to 
pass through if it can guarantee traffic sep- 
aration. An aircraft flying on an IFR flight 
plan to an airport with an instrument ap- 
proach inside a MOA will be permitted into 
the area. However, there may be a delay 
while ATC clears the airspace of conflicting 
traffic. 

Prohibited areas: These areas are not nec- 
essarily designated for military use. Accord- 
ing to the Airman’s Information Manual, 
they are established for security or other 
reasons associated with the national wel- 
fare.“ Prohibited areas include the airspace 
over the White House, Camp David, the 
Reagan ranch in California, Jimmy Carter’s 
home in Plains, Georgia, and a nuclear war- 
head assembly plant located in Amarillo, 
Texas. Aircraft are not permitted in prohib- 
ited areas at any time. 

Alert areas: Some alert areas are used by 
the military for pilot training conducted at 
speeds less than 250 knots. Other alert 
areas, particularly in Florida, are used by 
various aeronautical institutes for training. 
Still others are used by aircraft manufactur- 
ers for test flying. Alert area 381 stretching 
along the Gulf of Mexico from Houston to 
New Orleans was established to alert pilots 
to the large amount of helicopter traffic 
flying between offshore oil rigs and the 
coast. Flight service stations do not receive 
reports about activities in alert areas, and 
since all pilot training in alert areas is con- 
ducted under visual flight rules, neither 
does air traffic control. There are no restric- 
tions to flight in alert areas. 

Warning areas: The same sorts of activi- 
ties that occur in restricted areas take place 
in warning areas, which lie exclusively over 
water beyond the three-mile international 
limit. There are no restrictions to flight in 
warning areas because the FAA has no au- 
thority in airspace over international 
waters. However, air traffic control will not 
allow an IFR flight to fly an airway 
through a warning area unless the control- 
ler can provide separation. Flight service 
stations are not aware of the activity in 
warning areas. VFR aircraft should exercise 
extreme caution when flying into one. 

Air Defense Identification Zone: ADIZs 
are not special-use airspace; they are bound- 
ary areas along our borders that are under 
constant radar surveillance. Originally es- 
tablished to scan the skies for enemy attack, 
coastal and border radars these days are 
more concerned with identifying and track- 
ing drug smugglers. The distance at which a 
target will be picked up depends upon how 
far coastal and border radars can see“ and 
the altitude of the incoming aircraft. The 
first radar contact usually is made within 
the outer ADIZ line, which extends up to 
200 miles off the coast. 

Norad computers store flight plans for air- 
craft expected to cross into ADIZ. If an air- 
craft enters the ADIZ and is within its cor- 
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relation circle,” it will be identified as 
friendly. To be within the correlation circle, 
an aircraft must be within 20 nautical miles 
of its expected flight path and five minutes 
of its expected time enroute. If an aircraft is 
not in correlation, it is put in a “pending 
status.“ When an aircraft is pending, Norad 
will take two minutes to identify it as 
friendly, hostile or unknown. Military con- 
trollers use a hot line to FAA centers in 
order to identify pending targets. If the air- 
craft cannot be identified within two min- 
utes, the order to scramble is given. It takes 
two to three minutes for fighter pilots to 
climb into their aircraft, complete their pre- 
flight and take off. They can be on top of 
the unknown target within minutes after 
that. 

The best way to avoid becoming an un- 
known target is to file a flight plan, open it 
after takeoff and stay in contact with air 
traffic control. 

Military training routes: MTRs also are 
not considered by the FAA to be special-use 
airspace, although some specialized activi- 
ties take place along them. MTRs are repre- 
sented on sectional charts by faint gray 
lines and by light brown lines on the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion’s IFR charts. Jeppesen IFR charts do 
not show MRTs. In recent years, the mili- 
tary has placed increasing importance on 
low-level flying proficiency to enable pilots 
to avoid detection by enemy radar and de- 
struction by surface-to-air missiles. MTRs 
are flown mostly below 10,000 feet, with 
much of the flying being done at about 400 
knots as close to the surface as possible, 
often at just a few hundred feet. There are 
500 MTRs in the continental United States. 
Some are instrument routes (IRs), flown on 
IFR flight plans, and others are visual 
routes (VRs). 

The greatest concentration of MTRs is in 
the Southwest between Tucson and Las 
Vegas—an area referred to by military pilots 
as the spaghetti bowl” because of the great 
tangle of routes on the training charts. 
Many of the B-52 simulated bombing runs 
take place at the Strategic Training Range 
Complex, which encompasses most of Wyo- 
ming and great chunks of Idaho and Mon- 
tana. 

MTRs are located over sparsely populated 
areas all around the country, but often run 
through airspace that can have substantial 
general aviation traffic, such as desert areas 
just a few miles north of Phoenix. For a 
better idea of the MTRs in the part of the 
country in which you intend to fly, stop in 
at a flight service station and ask to see the 
area's AP/1B (commonly referred to in the 
military as the “green demon”). It is the 
chart military pilots use in planning their 
training flights. The green demon is revised 
every 56 days, so it contains information on 
MTRs that is more current than the infor- 
mation on sectional charts. Training routes 
on the green demon are shown in red (IRs) 
and blue (VRs) and give the altitude range 
at which each segment may be flown. 

In addition to knowing where one is likely 
to encounter military traffic, a couple of 
common sense rules will help general avia- 
tion pilots avoid conflicts with military air- 
craft. First, always refer to a chart before a 
flight. A sightseeing flight around Martha’s 
Vineyard that begins and ends at the is- 
land's main airport may not require a chart 
for navigation. But in neglecting the chart, 
one would fail to notice the restricted area 
just off the western tip of the island. Simi- 
larly, one must scrutinize the Phoenix sec- 
tional carefully to realize that flight is pro- 
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hibited between 2,000 feet and 5,500 feet 
msl east of the Buckeye VOR on Victor 16. 
Those altitudes are used by military jets on 
approach to Luke Air Force Base. 

Second, one should stay alert for military 
traffic in terminal airspace. In many parts 
of the country, military and civil airports 
are located near each other, and in some 
cases, military and civil aircraft share the 
same airport. A high-speed jet fighter can 
pose more danger to slower moving general 
aviation aircraft in a busy terminal area 
than during a low-level run out over the 
desert. Of the 13 collisions between military 
and general aviation aircraft since 1970, five 
occurred just after one of the aircraft in- 
volved has taken off or was preparing to 
land. Four others occurred while one air- 
craft was climbing to cruise or descending. 

Above all, heed a lesson drummed into all 
fighter pilots: “Keep your head on swivel!'’e 


U.S. SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 


@ Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I am 
proud to support the resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, Mr. WEICKER, declaring the week 
of May 8 to 14, 1983, as “U.S. Small 
Business Week” (S. Res. 132). This res- 
olution reminds us of the integral role 
small business plays in the smooth 
functioning of the Nation's economy. 
The Fortune 1,000 companies receive 
more media attention than the small 
business sector, but the facts belie this 
coverage. 

Over 99.6 percent of the more than 
4.9 million business establishments in 
the United States employ fewer than 
500 people; approximately 84 percent 
of these businesses hire fewer than 20 


workers. In total, more than three out 
of every four workers are involved in 


small enterprises. These statistics 
change little from one business cycle 
to the next. 

My point is that the small business 
sector is not accorded the central role 
in the media or the political process 
that it deserves. In a nutshell, the 
health of the Nation depends a great 
deal on the strength of small estab- 
lishments. However, it is this segment 
of our economy that has the most dif- 
ficulty acquiring the needed financial 
and physical resources to remain 
viable. As a result, new ideas do not 
become reality. Conversely a major 
corporation whose creditworthiness 
may be deteriorating has a much 
easier time raising capital because the 
banks cannot afford a major default. 
This situation strikes me as tragic. 

Despite formidable obstacles, small 
firms generate innovations at a rate 
2% times faster per employee than 
large corporations. Once presented 
with a new idea, the small business 
can generally market the concept in 
less than 12 months. Large firms on 
average require over 1 year to market 
similar innovations. 

With greater inherent efficiency 
small establishments generally fared 
better during 1982 than the economy 
as a whole. This success, in part, re- 
sulted from the prevalence of small 
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businesses in industries that were least 
affected by the economic downturn. 
For instance, in 1982, large corpora- 
tions accounted for 90 percent of the 
employment losses in the mining and 
manufacturing industries. In general, 
capital intensive businesses suffered 
more than service related industries 
where small firms dominate. 

This is not to say that mere proximi- 
ty to healthy segments of the econo- 
my is what protected small business in 
1982. Time and again, there existed a 
direct correlation between business 
failure and debt structure. The firms 
that were overladen with debt lost fi- 
nancial flexibility and ultimately per- 
ished. In the manufacturing sector, as 
an example, firms with 1 to 19 employ- 
ees maintained an average debt to 
equity ratio of between 36 percent and 
65 percent while large firms averaged 
a 90 percent debt to equity ratio. 
Almost without exception, on an in- 
dustry-by-industry basis, large firms 
maintained more debt than small busi- 
nesses. Consequently, large companies 
were forced to reduce employment 
more frequently because of a lack of 
financial flexibility. 

In short, the efficiency of small busi- 
ness helped absorb the negative 
impact of the recession on earnings. 
However, last year was a difficult year 
for all businesses and small firms 
shared in the suffering. In 1982, over 
99 percent of all bankruptcies filed 
were by small businesses. In absolute 
figures, small business bankruptcies 
increased 38 percent on a year-to-year 
comparison. High nominal and real in- 
terest rates squeezed cash flow and 
damaged sales. Ultimately as banks ab- 
sorbed loan losses, new loans for oth- 
erwise healthy small firms became 
more scarce. The cost of trade credit 
rose to higher levels than nominal 
sales growth further depleting cash 
flow. Many small firms could not oper- 
ate with the pincer of falling sales and 
higher financing costs. Filing under 
chapter 11 of the Bankruptcy Code 
was the end result. 

For a small establishment, chapter 
11 means destruction not comfortable 
reorganization. Creditors claim the 
assets of the small business in default 
leaving nothing for the proprietors. 
This is a sad event for the individual 
or family that has spent a lifetime of 
hardwork and savings building a small 
enterprise. The luxury of a lengthy re- 
organization is rarely an option. 

Commemorating U.S. Small Business 
Week should be more than a symbolic 
gesture. I have portrayed for you the 
state of small business as we begin to 
enter a period of economic recovery. 
All businesses have suffered during 
the past recession and small business 
has shared this burden. My contention 
is that small enterprises are best pre- 
pared to quickly capitalize in an ex- 
panding business climate, especially as 
interest rates continue to move down- 
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ward. Small firms carry less debt than 
large businesses, and thus, will be 
better able to expand capital invest- 
ment. The Fortune 1,000 companies, 
though, will continue a lengthy period 
of debt liquidation. Small firms will 
more quickly capitalize on new innova- 
tions since their overall financial 
health is stronger. 

The small business community is 
poised to take advantage of the bur- 
geoning recovery. This is the sector of 
the economy that is most likely to ex- 
hibit employment gains in the near 
term. Of course, since almost 75 per- 
cent of the private work force is in- 
volved in businesses with fewer than 
500 people, it is logical that attention 
should be paid to improving employ- 
ment in this sector. 

Mr. President, what I am proposing 
is that U.S. Small Business Week be a 
kickoff to a concerted Federal Govern- 
ment effort to abet the small business 
recovery. I will continue to sponsor 
legislation designed to encourage cap- 
ital formation in small business. This 
will primarily be accomplished 
through tax incentives. I believe that 
initial Treasury losses will give way to 
tremendous dividends later because 
the tax base will be expanded. I im- 
plore all my colleagues to support U.S. 
Small Business Week and the cause of 
small business in general. In this way, 
jobs creation will be effectuated and 
sustained recovery will be in the 
offing.e 


AMERICAN DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Commission on Educational Ex- 
cellence has issued its report entitled 
“A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for 
Educational Reform.” 

The Commission warned: 

The educational foundations of our socie- 
ty are presently eroded by a rising tide of 
mediocrity that threatens our very future as 
a nation and as a people. What was un- 
imaginable a generation ago has begun to 
occur—others are matching and surpassing 
our educational attainments. 

The members go on to say: 

We have even squandered the gains in stu- 
dent achievement made in the wake of the 
Sputnik challenge. 

This discouraging and troubling 
report is bad news but not surprising. 
We have known for years that we have 
ignored critical education needs. There 
is no Sputnik to symbolize the chal- 
lenges we face, but the successes of 
our competitors demonstrate our na- 
tional neglect. We live in a nation 
whose economy is being transformed, 
a world grown more interdependent 
every day. This time of challenge de- 
mands a national commitment. Invest- 
ment in education is vital—for our eco- 
nomic security and for our national se- 
curity. 
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Unfortunately, this administration’s 
response has been inadequate. This 
administration has defaulted on its ob- 
ligation to public education. It is pur- 
suing policies which will rob our chil- 
dren of the future they deserve. It 
considers education a luxury rather 
than a necessity. A misuse of public 
funds rather than a good investment. 

The responsibility for our children’s 
education is a shared one that rests on 
families and our communities. But it 
also requires strong and positive lead- 
ership from the Government. 

We must restore funding for educa- 
tion programs which this administra- 
tion has cut by about 10 percent since 
1980. We must strengthen not abolish 
the Department of Education, the 
very symbol of our commitment to 
education. And, we must modernize 
our education system. 

Only a modern education system can 
prepare our children for the world 
they will inherit. They must leave 
school not only literate in the tradi- 
tional sense—they must be scientific- 
ally and technically literate as well. 
Unless they have these skills, they will 
not be able to lead productive and re- 
warding lives in tomorrow’s economy. 

In February I reintroduced the 
American Defense Education Act 
which can help meet this important 
need. The ADEA provides that local 
school districts develop and implement 
programs in elementary and secondary 
schools to improve instruction and stu- 
dent achievement in mathematics, sci- 
ence, foreign languages, communica- 
tion skills, and technology. 

It also encourages institutions of 
higher education to coordinate efforts 
with local school districts for the 
training and retraining of teachers 
through workshops, summer institutes 
and in-service training. 

Last, the ADEA authorizes funds 
through the National Institute of Edu- 
cation to support development of ef- 
fective teaching and learning tech- 
niques in math, science, and these 
other vital subjects. 

Mr. President, the ADEA establishes 
an incentive program which is neces- 
sary to give needed Federal impetus to 
enable our country to meet the de- 
mands placed on our educational 
system by the technological changes 
taking place. I ask that the full text of 
S. 553, the American Defense Educa- 
tion Act be reprinted in the RECORD. 


S. 553 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, this 
Act may be cited as the “American Defense 
Education Act“. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) it is in the national interest that local 
systems of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, under local control, be maintained and 
operated in all of the States which provide a 
high quality of education and which strive 
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toward excellence in achievement by all stu- 
dents; 

(2) even though the States and local com- 
munities have, and should retain, control 
over, and primary responsibility for, elemen- 
tary and secondary education, the Federal 
Government has an interest in providing as- 
sistance to local educational agencies for 
programs which are important to our na- 
tional defense and our national economy; 
and 

(3) in order to increase the productivity of 
the Nation’s economy and ensure an ade- 
quate number of high school graduates 
qualified to serve in the Nation's defense, it 
is necessary to improve the quality of in- 
struction and levels of achievement in math- 
ematics, the sciences, foreign languages 
communication skills, and technology, and 
to improve guidance and counseling. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this 
Act— 

(1) to authorize a national program of in- 
centives which would assist local education- 
al agencies in improving the quality of in- 
struction in the schools of the United States 
in the fields of mathematics, the sciences, 
the communication skills, foreign languages, 
and technology, and in improving guidance 
and counseling; 

(2) to provide that all local educational 
agencies be eligible to participate in that 
program; 

(3) to provide that, in carrying out this 
program, the policies of the United States 
regarding equality of educational opportuni- 
ty be reaffirmed and renewed; and 

(4) to provide for a sustained program of 
research in order to develop knowledge and 
information resources on the improvement 
of teaching and learning in mathematics, 
the sciences, foreign languages, and commu- 
nications. 


TITLE I—ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


LOCAL PROGRAMS TO IMPROVE EDUCATION 


Sec. 101. (a) Any local educational agency 
in any State which desires to participate in 
the national program to improve education 
shall develop and carry out a program for 
the improvement of instruction and student 
achievement. Such program shall include— 

(1) an assessment of instruction and stu- 
dent achievement in the school district of 
such agency; and 

(2) specific plans for improving instruction 
and achievement in mathematics, the sci- 
ences, the communication skills, foreign lan- 
guages, and technology, and for improving 
guidance and counseling in such schools. 

(b) Each local educational agency which 
develops a local program pursuant to sub- 
section (a) shall— 

(1) as part of the assessment carried out 
pursuant to clause (1) of subsection (a), de- 
termine specific educational problems in the 
school district of such agency and develop a 
means of addressing those problems 
through expanded, improved, or new educa- 
tional methods or practices; 

(2) establish local, specific, objectively 
measurable goals which are to be achieved 
through the program developed pursuant to 
subsection (a) and establish or select a local 
procedure for measuring, at least annually, 
the extent to which such goals are being 
achieved; 

(3) develop such programs through a pro- 
cedure which involves the active public par- 
ticipation of the administrators, teachers, 
parents, business and industry, and repre- 
sentatives from the community as a whole; 
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(4) provide for inservice training of teach- 
ers as a means of improving the quality of 
instruction; and 

(5) make available to the public a written 
statement which describes— 

(A) the assessment carried out pursuant 
to clause (1) of subsection (a), 

(B) the educational problems determined 
pursuant to clause (1) of this subsection, 

(C) the overall program developed and 
carried out under this section, and 

(D) the goals and procedures required by 
clauses (2) and (3) of this subsection. 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 102. (a) Each local educational agency 
which establishes a program to improve 
education under section 101 shall be eligible 
for a basic payment for each fiscal year 
during which it conducts such program. The 
amount of such basic payment shall be 
equal to 2 per centum of the payment rate 
established under subsection (c), multiplied 
by the number of children in average daily 
attendance in the school district of the local 
educational agency. 

(b) Each local educational agency which 
conducts a program to improve education 
under section 101 during any fiscal year and 
demonstrates that the program substantial- 
ly achieves the goals established for such 
year pursuant to clause (2) of section 101(b) 
shall, in addition to the payment for which 
it is eligible under subsection (a) for the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, be eligible for an incen- 
tive payment equal to 2 per centum of the 
payment rate established under subsection 
(e) for such succeeding fiscal year, multi- 
plied by the number of children in average 
daily attendance in the school district of the 
local educational agency. 

(ec) The payment rate for any local edu- 
cational agency in any State for any fiscal 
year shall be equal to the average per pupil 
expenditure for that State, except that the 
payment rate for any local educational 
agency shall not be less than the average 
per pupil expenditure in the United States. 

(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1), the 
term “average per pupil expenditure” in a 
State, or in the United States, shall be the 
aggregate current expenditures, during the 
second fiscal year preceding the fiscal year 
for which the computation is made (or if 
satisfactory data for that year are not avail- 
able at the time of computation, then 
during the most recent preceding fiscal year 
for which satisfactory data are available), of 
all local educational agencies in the State, 
or in the United States (which for the pur- 
poses of this subsection means the fifty 
States, and the District of Columbia), as the 
case may be, plus any direct current expend- 
itures by the State for operation of such 
agencies (without regard to the source of 
funds from which either of such expendi- 
tures are made), divided by the aggregate 
number of children in average daily attend- 
ance to whom such agencies provided free 
public education during such preceding 
year. 

(3) For the purposes of paragraph (2), the 
term “current expenditures” means expend- 
itures for free public education, including 
expenditures for administration, instruc- 
tion, attendance and health services, pupil 
transportation services, operation and main- 
tenance of plant, fixed charges, and net ex- 
penditures to cover deficits for food services 
and student body activities, but not includ- 
ing expenditures for community services, 
capital outlay, and debt service. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, the amount which may 
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be appropriated for a fiscal year for pay- 
ments under this section may not exceed 
the product of— 

(A) the total number of children in aver- 
age daily attendance in the schools of all 
the local educational agencies in the States, 
multiplied by 

(BXi) $50 for fiscal year 1985, or 

(ii) $100 for each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years. 

(2) If the total amount appropriated in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (1) is less than the 
sum of the amounts for which all local edu- 
cational agencies are eligible under this sec- 
tion, the amount paid to each local educa- 
tional agency shall be ratably reduced to 
the extent necessary to bring such pay- 
ments within the limits of the amount so 
appropriated. If additional funds become 
available for making payments under this 
section for that year, such reduced amounts 
shall be increased on the same basis that 
they were reduced. 

APPLICATIONS FOR PAYMENTS 


Sec. 103. (a) Each local educational agency 
which desires to receive the payment for 
which it is eligible for any fiscal year under 
section 102(a) shall notify the Secretary of 
its intention to establish a program under 
section 101 and, at such time and in such 
form and manner as the Secretary may re- 
quire, submit an application therefor. Such 
application shall contain assurances that— 

(1) the local educational agency has devel- 
oped and is carrying out a local program 
meeting the requirements of section 101; 

(2) the local educational agency will main- 
tain a level of per pupil expenditures during 
that fiscal year which is at least equal to 
that maintained during the preceding fiscal 
year; 

(3) adequate procedures for public partici- 
pation in the development of the local pro- 
gram have been established and used and 
that such procedures include provisions for 
filing complaints concerning the operation 
of the local program and the resolution of 
problems arising from such complaints. 

(4) the local educational agency has estab- 
lished a local program of inservice training 
for teachers in the schools of such agency, 
which program shall provide an adequate 
level of training for all teachers in need 
thereof and shall be operated under that su- 
pervision of the teachers in such schools; 
and 

(5) the local educational education agency 
will not exclude an individual from partici- 
pation in, deny an individual the benefits of, 
or subject an individual to discrimination 
under, a program or activity because of race, 
color, national origin, religion, or sex. 

(b) Each local educational agency which 
desires to receive the payments for which it 
is eligible for any fiscal year under section 
102(b) shall include in its application under 
subsection (a) for the succeeding year such 
evidence as may be necessary to show that it 
has met the requirements of section 102(b) 
for that year. 

(c) The Secretary shall approve each ap- 
plication submitted for any fiscal year 
which meets the requirements of subsection 
(a) or subsection (b), as the case may be. 

TITLE II—TEACHER TRAINING AND 

POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS 
TEACHER TRAINING INITIATIVES 


Sec. 201. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to establish a program of grants to institu- 
tions of higher education for the purpose of 
encouraging coordination between such in- 
stitutions and local educational agencies in 
the improvement of science and mathemat- 
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ics education. No grant to any such institu- 
tion for any fiscal year shall exceed 
$200,000. In making such grants, the Secre- 
tary shall ensure an equitable geographic 
distribution of the funds available therefor. 
Proposals for such grants shall be evaluated 
through a peer review process, including 
practitioners from the elementary, second- 
ary, and postsecondary education communi- 
ties. Such proposals shall be developed by 
the recipient institution in collaboration 
with one or more public schools or school 
districts and other appropriate agencies or 
councils. 

(b) In making grants under this section, 
the Secretary shall give priority to those 
proposals which include any of the follow- 
ing activities: 

(1) summer institutes and workshops and 
a parallel program of in-service education, 
conducted by higher education institutions 
to provide practicing teachers and supervi- 
sors with up-to-date science and mathemat- 
ics information and pedagogical concepts; 

(2) projects to enhance the capacity of in- 
stitutions of higher education to meet the 
professional needs of both new and practic- 
ing teachers, including faculty development 
activities; and 

(3) support for exemplary State, local, and 
institutional efforts to attract, retain, and 
motivate teachers to pursue careers in pre- 
college mathematics and science education, 
as well as identification of exemplary teach- 
er training projects, and the dissemination 
of information about these projects. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “institution of higher education“ has 
the meaning given such term by section 
1201l(a) of the Higher Education Act of 
1965. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this section $25,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1985, $30,000,000 for fiscal year 
1986, and $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1987. 


TITLE III—RESEARCH TO IMPROVE 
INSTRUCTION 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary shall adminis- 
ter through the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, in consultation with appropriate Fed- 
eral agencies, a program to support research 
and development into effective education in 
mathematics, the sciences, foreign lan- 
guages, and technology. Research projects 
and programs supported by this section 
shall include one or more of the following: 

(1) research on teaching and learning in 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, 
and the instructional uses of information 
technologies; 

(2) the application of such research to the 
improvement of instructional materials and 
teacher training programs; 

(3) research on the effects of secondary 
school organization and operation on stu- 
dent learning in mathematics, science, for- 
eign languages, and technology; 

(4) student achievement in advanced aca- 
demic skills needed for work and further 
learning, including computer and technolog- 
ical literacy; and 

(5) analysis of local and institutional poli- 
cies enhancing or inhibiting the recruit- 
ment, retention, and instructional improve- 
ment in mathematics and science teachers. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated in the Department of Education and 
made available to the National Institute of 
Education to carry out this section 
$15,000,000 for fiscal year 1985, $20,000,000 
for fiscal year 1986, and $25,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1987. 
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TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 401. (a) The Secretary of Education 
shall be responsible for the administration 
of the program authorized by this Act. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to each local 
educational agency which has an applica- 
tion approved under section 103 for any 
fiscal year the amount for which that 
agency is eligible for that fiscal year. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 402. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “local educational agency” 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within a 
State for either administrative control or di- 
rection of, or to perform a service function 
for, public, elementary or secondary schools 
in a city, county, township, school district, 
or other political subdivision of a State, or 
such combination of school districts or 
counties as are recognized in a State as an 
administrative agency for its public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; 

(2) the term “State” means a State, the 
Distict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Northern Marianas, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
or the Virgin Islands; and 

(3) the term Secretary“ means the Secre- 
tary of Education. 


JOINT SURVEY AND REPORT BY THE SECRETARIES 
OF DEFENSE AND EDUCATION 


Sec. 403. (a) The Secretary of Education 
shall conduct a survey of the levels of aca- 
demic achievement of eighteen-year-old per- 
sons in the United States each year begin- 
ning in 1984 and continuing for the succeed- 
ing three years in order to determine the 
extent to which the need for qualified per- 
sonnel in the Armed Services can be satis- 
fied without remedial education. Further- 
more, the Secretary of Defense shall con- 
duct a study projecting the personnel train- 
ing needs of the Armed Forces for the next 
four years. The Secretary of Education shall 
prepare in conjunction with the Secretary 
of Defense and local educational agencies 
an analysis of educational needs of the De- 
partment of Defense to assist in efficient 
personnel development. 

(b) Not later than October 1 of each year 
during which the surveys are being conduct- 
ed pursuant to subsection (a), the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretary of Education 
shall submit a joint report of their findings 
from such survey to the Congress. Such 
report shall include— 

(1) a statement of findings by the two Sec- 
retaries with respect to the results of such 
survey; 

(2) an estimate of the number of persons 
surveyed who qualify for entry into the 
Armed Aervices without remedial education 
and the number who do not qualify by 
reason of failure in academic achievement; 

(3) a statement regarding the extent of 
which the estimated number of qualified 
persons meets the estimated personnel 
needs of the Armed Services; and 

(4) recommendations for improving the 
quality of instruction in secondary schools 
with a view toward raising levels of academ- 
ic achievement among eighteen-year-old 
persons.@ 


BIPARTISAN COMMISSION FOR 
DEFENSE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
in a speech on May 7, 1983, before the 
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American business press, I announced 
that I am urging President Reagan to 
create a Bipartisan Commission for 
Defense so that we can unite America 
toward common goals. I ask that the 
following speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERICAN BUSINESS 

PRESS ON May 7, 1983 


We Americans have always had an ex- 
traordinary capacity for rising together to 
deal with crises, whether domestic or for- 
eign. There are some who mark the history 
of this Nation by disasters—wars, scandals, 
assassinations, and economic upheavals. I 
prefer to look at American history in terms 
of how the people in this remarkable repub- 
lic have managed, time and again, to face 
problems head on and solve them. 

Well, we are facing some problems today 
that are fundamental in deciding our future 
and in preserving liberty in this Nation. 
These are not direct challenges, like wars 
and depressions. But they are just as impor- 
tant to our survival as a free society. 

You know, Americans sometimes get the 
notion that liberty is a God-given state of 
affairs to which citizens of the United 
States are automatically entitled. But liber- 
ty is a privilege. We have a definite duty to 
work diligently and continuously to main- 
tain our freedom. 

Our liberty depends in part on our ability 
to devise coherent strategies for our eco- 
nomic system and for the defense of our 
country. We need a guiding vision, a basic 
set of principles, that will generate sus- 
tained, bipartisan support from a majority 
of the American people. 

We've got to make some decisions about 
two areas of public policy and we've got to 
make them soon. We need to arrive at some 
national consensus on how we are going to 
cope with the reality of a welfare state. And 
we need to develop a clear strategy—indeed, 
a grand strategy—for our national defense. 
This strategy must be realistic and must be 
presented to the American people in terms 
so clear as to command their attention and 
win their approval. 

Let us turn our attention first to the do- 
mestic front. Let us recognize, first of all, 
that the welfare state is here to stay. As a 
lifelong conservative, this is not an easy 
thing to say. 

We have always believed that the best 
that Government can do was to insure 
equality of opportunity to the extent it 
could do so without infringing on personal 
liberty. Then, the conservative doctrine has 
held, Government should stay out of the 
way. 

I have said in the past that the only abso- 
lutely legitimate functions of Government 
are maintaining national security and do- 
mestic order, and administering the national 
currency. The political system should not 
dominate the social or economic aspects of 
society. 

For most of our history, our system 
thrived with little Goverment involvement 
in the day-to-day lives of the people. If 
someone had a problem, he or she would 
turn to members of the family, the local 
church, someone in the neighborhood, or 
other familiar faces. When they were sick, 
they got hot soup and tender care from 
mama. When they grew old, their families 
would provide for them. 

Private institutions were the backbone of 
our society. Listen to what Tocqueville 
wrote about this country: “I have often seen 
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Americans make really great sacrifices for 
the common good, and I have noticed a hun- 
dred cases in which, when help was needed, 
they hardly ever failed to give each other 
trusty support. The free institutions of the 
United States and the political rights en- 
joyed there provide a thousand continual 
reminders to every citizen that he lives in 
society.” 

But the sense of self-dependence on which 
this country was built has been eroding for 
nearly 50 years, since the advent of the New 
Deal. This process has accelerated since the 
late 1960's. The welfare state has taken 
root. 

There is no gain in trying to dispute the 
principle of Government support. What we 
need to do now—all of us, not just conserv- 
atives—is to recognize that our resources are 
finite and that we need a long-term strategy 
to cope with the realities of the welfare 
state. 

How can we, as a society, meet the needs 
of those who depend on Government assist- 
ance without making the majority of our 
people dependent? And how can we accom- 
plish this without having revolt by taxpay- 
ers? How can we preserve incentives for self- 
help and for the continuing strength of pri- 
vate institutions? How can we cope with the 
fact that we are now a service society rather 
than a productive society? 

These are questions we need to answer in 
the next few years. And we need to come to 
a better understanding of just what the wel- 
fare state is. 

It is not just a matter of taking care of the 
poorest or most handicapped among us. In 
fact, most Federal social spending goes to 
programs designed to help predominantly 
middle-class people. 

Did you know, for example, that one 
year’s increase in social security costs more 
than all of the food stamps program, and 
much of the basic welfare program, aid to 
families with dependent children, com- 
bined? 

The four major programs with middle- 
class clientele—social security, medicare, un- 
employment, and Federal employee pen- 
sions and disability—accounted for $251.4 
billion in fiscal year 1982. In contrast, the 
programs designed for poverty-level recipi- 
ents—food stamps, child nutrition, medicaid, 
aid to families with dependent children, and 
housing subsidies—totaled $49.6 billion, 
about one-fifth of the other total. 

So the constituencies behind an ever-ex- 
panding Government social service system 
are formidable. It is no longer just the 
inner-city or rural poor who turn first to 
Government for aid. We have middle-class 
families who are quite self-sufficient in most 
ways who place their parents in Govern- 
ment nursing homes and believe they have 
no financial responsibility for their care. 

And as the society grows older, the cost of 
social security and medicare will continue to 
escalate, even with the recent reforms. 

How many people really try immediately 
to find new employment when they lose 
their jobs? Aren’t many people content to 
take their time and collect“ for awhile? 

I don’t mean to imply that everyone who 
uses these programs is abusing them. I use 
these examples only to illustrate a basic 
change in the prevailing state of mind 
among many Americans concerning the wel- 
fare state. Because these middle-class 
people have contributed to the social securi- 
ty or unemployment pool, or because they 
have paid taxes through the years, they 
consider these benefits to be fair returns on 
previous contributions. Because the poor 
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have been supported by welfare programs 
for so long, they consider it a fundamental 
right to receive further Government sup- 
port. 

But as the number of recipients grows, the 
number of those supporting the system 
dwindles. When social security began, there 
were 11 people paying into the system for 
each recipient. Now there are about three 
people paying for each recipient. 

Before this ratio, and that of other social 
programs, deteriorates any further, we need 
to develop a strategy for allocating the re- 
sources to be channeled through our social 
service system in the future. 

While there is no way to back off from a 
welfare state, and it would not really be pos- 
sible anyway, there must be a national con- 
sensus on exactly how much of a role Gov- 
ernment should play in the lives of our 
people. And we need to figure out a way to 
fulfill that commitment without risking our 
liberty. 

This risk was pointed out by one observer 
from another era: And thus the frame of 
democracy was dissolved, and gave place to 
the rule of violence and force. For when 
once the people are accustomed to be fed 
without any cost or labour, and to derive all 
of the means of their subsistence from the 
wealth of our citizens . . . then commences 
the government of the multitude: Who run 
together in tumultuous assemblies and are 
hurried into every kind of violence . till. 
being reduced at last to a state of savage an- 
archy, they once more find a master and a 
monarch, and submit themselves to arbi- 
trary sway.” 

This was Polybius, a Greek historian in 
the second century before Christ. We can't 
dismiss the possibility that the history we 
recounted can be repeated. 

We are fortunate in the United States to 
have alternatives to an ever-expanding wel- 
fare state. We have a strong tradition of pri- 
vate sector involvement in the public good. 

They don't have that in many of the Eu- 
ropean welfare states. Take France, for in- 
stance: Following the French Revolution of 
1789, there was a period during which 
nearly all the private associations and local 
institutions throughout France were sys- 
tematically abolished by those in power. 
These were seen as bastions of the old 
feudal system. 

In their place, the French established de- 
partments of the central government. All of 
the societal structures between the individ- 
uals and the central government were wiped 
away. This was repeated in many countries. 
In these societies today, there is no alterna- 
tive to government intervention. Where 
there is need, they have only one recourse— 
government assistance. 

We, in this country, were lucky enough to 
escape this phenomenon. Throughout our 
history, private associations and institutions 
played a vital role in community life. Local 
and State governments retained a high 
degree of authority, providing layers of pro- 
tection for the rights of our citizens. 

There's been a lot of debate during the 
past 2 years about whether “private sector 
initiatives” can take the place of Govern- 
ment social programs. The consensus has 
been that they can’t. But I would submit 
that this question misses the main point: 
That the private sector in this country is a 
healthy one with a long and glorious tradi- 
tion. 

Maybe it can’t replace Government, but it 
can provide a great deal of help in control- 
ling the growth of the welfare state and 
avoiding a condition under which a majority 
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of our people depend on a minority of tax- 
payers for their primary support. 

We need to decide now whether we will 
continue to expand the welfare state with 
no clear idea of how to pay for it. We need 
to give thorough and realistic considerations 
to how we are going to shape Government’s 
role in the future. And we need to work out 
a system that will protect future genera- 
tions from the loss of liberty that’s bound to 
accompany a loss of self-determination. 

It was Thomas Paine who told our forefa- 
thers that What we obtain too cheap, we 
esteem too lightly.” For too many Ameri- 
cans, the unalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness have come too 
cheap and been esteemed too lightly. 

We've got to find a way to provide a vision 
of America that will inspire our people to 
work for themselves and thereby to work 
for American ideals like freedom and jus- 
tice. 

I don’t know whether it should be done by 
our political leadership or by a mechanism 
outside Government, but we need to start 
making plans soon. 

This brings me to the second major deci- 
sion we face: The need for a military strate- 
gy that will insure our national security and 
still marshal the support of a majority of 
the American people. 

Let us be clear about one thing: There is 
no more essential welfare program than an 
effective national defense. 

We in the United States are blessed with 
enormous military resources, but this does 
not guarantee our national security. The 
sheer magnitude of global instability creates 
danger to U.S. interests in many areas of 
the world. And we must cope with the 
steady, unrelenting growth of Soviet mili- 
tary power. 

We need a grand strategy and we need it 
now. It must be coherent. It must be realis- 
tic. It must be sufficient to deter our en- 


emies and protect our friends. And it must 
be understood by the American people and 
have their support. 

The understanding and support of the 


people is crucial. We are an intelligent 
people. We will listen to reason. Surely 
there is a way to make the public aware of 
the importance of a strong national defense. 
Surely if we can agree on a military strategy 
that will secure our national defense, one 
that illustrates the need for increased mili- 
tary spending, it will gain the support of the 
majority. 

Too often debates on the budget come 
down to one party saying that an entire wel- 
fare program can be funded with the cost of 
one nuclear submarine, or one B-1 bomber. 
What a short-sighted view. This is similar to 
the mother who neglects getting medical 
care for her child because she wants to use 
that money for food or clothing. Regardless 
whether the food or clothing is necessary, 
they are not going to do the child much 
good if he becomes seriously ill. They will 
do no good if he dies. 

Defense spending should not be a budget 
item that's debated alongside school 
lunches or food stamps. Each should be de- 
bated on its own merits. Let us remember, 
after all, that we are not even in the posi- 
tion of the mother who must choose be- 
tween food and medical care. We are a rich 
society. We are growing richer all the time. 
We spend billions on sporting events, video 
games, and other diversions. 

Our total output devoted to nondefense 
uses last year was 25 percent higher than it 
was 10 years ago. Private consumption was 
almost 30 percent higher. Defense spending 
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in recent years has been lower as a percent- 
age of Federal spending than at any time in 
the past three decades. While our defense 
expenditures totaled 5.6 percent of our 
gross national product in 1981, Soviet de- 
fense expenditures were more than 15 per- 
cent of GNP. 

The evidence is overwhelming that we can 
afford all the defense we need. Why then do 
so many believe that we need so little? 

This is generally attributed to the cyncism 
resulting from the Vietnam experience. 
There seems to be a feeling that if we have 
too much military capability, we will be 
more apt to use it. This has been mixed in 
recent years with growing concern over nu- 
clear weapons, particularly the idea that a 
limited nuclear war might be waged in 
Europe under certain circumstances. Added 
to this is the fear raised by the spread of 
nuclear weapons and technology to many 
unstable or unfriendly countries. 

But all of this does not explain the utter 
lack of regard by Americans for the dangers 
facing us around the globe. 

The number one danger, of course, is pre- 
sented by the Soviet Union. Taken by itself, 
the massive buildup in both nuclear and 
conventional arms over the past decade is 
frightening enough. The Soviet leadership 
has chosen to squeeze the people to under- 
take this buildup. They have forsaken do- 
mestic programs for military might, major 
investment in research and production over 
the past decade, which have been accom- 
plished with relatively low labor costs, have 
enabled the Soviets to assemble the largest 
military force of modern times. 

Making this even more dangerous is the 
fact that U.S. forces had deteriorated rapid- 
ly during the mid-1970's. 

Since 1974, the Soviet Union has produced 
2,000 intercontinental ballistic missiles to 
our 350; 54,000 tanks and other armored ve- 
hicles to our 11,000; 6,000 tactical combat 
aircraft to our 3,000; 85 surface warships 
compared to our 72; and 61 attack subma- 
rines to our 27. 

While there has been improvement in 
recent years, we still find ourselves at a dis- 
advantage in some areas, particularly in 
some aspects of conventional readiness. An- 
other danger is that the Soviets control 
major portions of the world’s supply of stra- 
tegic minerals, such as manganese, platinum 
group metals, and cobalt. Much of the rest 
is in southern Africa or other unstable re- 
gions. 

This situation becomes an outright emer- 
gency when one looks at the recent activi- 
ties of the Soviets and their puppets around 
the world. With the help of the Cubans, 
Nicaraguans, and Libyans, they are trying 
to take control of Central America, a region 
of enormous strategic importance to the 
United States. Their adventurism in Poland 
and Afghanistan is well documented. With 
the Vietnamese, they have created havoc in 
Southeast Asia. And they are creeping 
slowly back into the Middle East, while 
maintaining a stranglehold in Angola with 
Cuban assistance. 

The build-up by the Soviets has been ac- 
companied by a hugh expansion of military 
capabilities throughout the Third World, 
particularly Soviet-controlled countries. 
Soviet influence is almost totally based on 
military assistance. Rarely does Soviet aid 
include non-military assistance. Rarely does 
Soviet aid include non-military materials. I 
might add, however, that this has begun to 
backfire, as evidenced by the softer line 
taken in the most recent meeting of non- 
aligned nations. They recognize that friends 
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of the U.S. get some guns and a lot of 
butter. Friends of the Soviets get a lot of 
guns and no butter. 

But this does not lessen the Soviet threat 
for now. Nor does it reduce the dangers 
posed by the likes of Libya, Vietnam, or 
Nicaragua. 

For many years, military strategy was 
based on the premise that we could fight 
“two-and-a-half wars.” That is, that we 
could handle two fronts at one time and still 
deal with a minor flareup elsewhere. As de- 
fense spending was reduced in the early 
1970's, our strategy was shifted to that of 
“one-and-a-half-wars.” The idea was that we 
would depend more heavily on intelligence 
and communications to allow us to spot po- 
tential threats. 

Our strategy now seems to be based on 
the possibility of many fronts, and our aim 
is to be able to deal with many potential 
threats swiftly. Now, as always, the basic 
premise of our strategy is that it is defen- 
sive, that we would not instigate a war. 

But our grand strategy needs to be more 
clearly defined and it needs support from a 
much broader constituency. The problems 
in the present situation are all too clear 
from the results in the Republican-con- 
trolled Senate Budget Committee, which 
defied a Republican President and cut his 
defense request in half. Clearly, even a very 
informed and well-intentioned group has 
not been convinced that the current strate- 
gy is well defined and sound. I’m not sure 
most of them even know what it is. 

In the heated partisan atmosphere now 
dominating Washington, and the promise of 
even more partisan posturing in the coming 
election year, we need a mechanism outside 
the system to deal with this vital point. 

We used just such a mechanism to resolve 
the deadlock over social security: a biparti- 
san commission that reports directly to the 
President and develops practical options 
that are designed to appeal to a majority in 
Congress. 

I am tonight urging President Reagan to 
name such a commission to develop a grand 
military strategy both for the immediate 
future and for the long run. This group 
should include all available former high- 
ranking military commanders, distinguished 
military scholars, and a few key policymak- 
ers from each party. This body should not 
be dominated by any one school of thought 
or any one ideological strain. 

They should suggest both an overall 
design and specific strategies for outbreaks 
in various parts of the world. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and chairman of the Intelligence 
Committee, I have had many an occasion to 
speak with members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and other military experts. It’s hard 
to find one who doesn't feel we are naked, 
when it comes to military strategy. The 
need for a clear vision of our national de- 
fense needs has never been greater. Let's try 
to get all Americans going in the same direc- 
tion when it comes to national defense. We 
need to do more than just point the way. 
We need to assure them that somebody 
knows what we'll find when we get there. 

Thank you.e 


MISSOURI K. I. D. S. 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, 
Missouri K. I. D. S. provides counseling, 
equipment, and home modifications to 
student athletes who suffer cata- 
strophic injuries while playing their 
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sports. Certainly, increasing national 
awareness of these injuries and efforts 
to reduce their incidence is vital. 

The objective of K.I.D.S.—Missouri- 
ans who Kare for Injured and Dis- 
abled Students—is to provide help and 
support to young people striving to 
cope with serious injury. On March 11 
and 12, thousands of students from 
more than 50 secondary schools in St. 
Louis City, St. Louis County, St. 
Charles County, and Jefferson County 
joined forces to raise more than 
$25,000 for K.I.D.S. The Gateway Dis- 
trict of the Missouri Association of 
Student Councils sponsored the fund- 
raising drive as its principal communi- 
ty service project. 

It is an honor to recognize the won- 
derful sense of purpose and service 
demonstrated by so many young Mis- 
sourians.@ 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. TOWER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 10 a.m. on Tues- 
day, May 10, 1983. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
KassEBAUM). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


PROGRAM FOR TUESDAY 


ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 


Mr. TOWER. Madam President, I 


ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 

row, following the recognition of the 

two leaders under the standing order, 
there be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, not to 
exceed 10:30 a.m., with statements 
therein limited to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR RESUMPTION OF CONSIDERATION OF 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 27, THE 
BUDGET RESOLUTION 
Mr. TOWER. Madam President, fur- 

ther, I ask unanimous consent that at 

no later than 10:30 a.m. the Senate 
resume the unfinished business, 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 27, the 

budget resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
ORDER FOR RECESS BETWEEN 12 NOON AND 
2 P.M. ON TOMORROW 
Mr. TOWER. Madam President, fi- 
nally I ask unanimous consent that 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


the Senate stand in recess between the 
hour of 12 noon and 2 p.m. on tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

VOTE SEQUENCE TOMORROW 

Mr. TOWER. Madam President, I 
believe that all bases have been 
touched and all principal parties 
concur that at the hour of 2 p.m. to- 
morrow there will be three rollcall 
votes in sequence with 5 minutes of 
debate to be equally divided between 
each vote. 

Has that been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order that has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. That has been covered 
under a previous order. 

Mr. TOWER. I think that was cov- 
ered under a previous order. I think 
what was not covered was the number 
of votes to be had. 

So, there will be three rollcall votes 
beginning at 2 p.m. 

Mr. PRYOR. Madam President, will 
the distinguished acting majority 
leader yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. PRYOR. What are those three 
votes? Do we have that list handy? 

Mr. TOWER. The three votes on 
which we have the yeas and nays or- 
dered are the Pryor amendment No. 1, 
the Pryor amendment No. 2, and the 
Nunn-Jackson amendment. 

May I suggest to my friend from Ar- 
kansas we will return to the consider- 
ation of the resolution at 10:30 a.m., 
and do not go into recess until 12 
noon. There will be an hour-and-a-half 
for debate prior to the time we recon- 
vene after recess at 2 p.m. at which 
time the votes are stacked. 

It is my understanding that on the 
Pryor amendment No. 1 there are 66 
minutes remaining and under the 
Pryor amendment No. 2 there are 80 
minutes remaining. 

Obviously, 1% hours will not accom- 
modate all of that time which means 
that in a fortunate way the time could 
be reduced in that timeframe. That is 
my understanding. 

Mr. PRYOR. I wish to say to both 
the distinguished acting majority 
leader and the minority leader that I 
have no intention of taking all that 
time for all those amendments. I 
assume most of the time on those 
amendments will be taken perhaps in 
answering questions from collegues on 
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the floor in trying to explain the 
points. As far as making a speech 
about or in behalf of those two amend- 
ments, I have already made the 
speeches. 

Mr. TOWER. The first vote will be 
on the Nunn-Jackson amendment, and 
there is provision that there will be 5 
minutes intervening between the 
other votes that are stacked in that 
post-2 p.m. period. So there is a short 
period for debate. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. TOWER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate now stand in recess pursuant 
to the previous order. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 6:22 p.m., recessed until 10 
a.m., Tuesday, May 10, 1983. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate May 9, 1983: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Richard B. Stone, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Ambassador at Large. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
D. Lowell Jensen, of Virginia, to be Associ- 
ate Attorney General, vice Rudolph Giu- 
liani. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Ford Barney Ford, of California, to be 
Under Secretary of Labor, vice Malcolm R. 
Lovell, Jr., resigned. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Jane E. M. Holt, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1985, vice Reginald E. Gilliam, 
Jr., resigned. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Paul I. Enns, of California, to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
Farm Credit Administration, for a term ex- 
piring March 31, 1989, vice Edgar C. Ruther- 
ford, term expired. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Herman O. Thomason, REZZA 
nN. U.S. Air Force. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
CONSOLIDATION 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, 
today, along with two of my col- 
leagues, I am introducing the adminis- 
tration’s bill to consolidate existing 
Federal programs for vocational and 
adult education into a single, modified 
block grant to the States. As Senator 
Harch noted when he introduced this 
legislation (S. 1039) in the other body, 
this bill can be considered a modified 
block grant: 

Because while it consolidates the funding 
of two separate programs into a single au- 
thorization, complete discretion as to how 
much money will go into these programs is 
not left entirely with the States as would be 
the case were this legislation to be a block 
grant in the true sense of the term. 

In addition, the adult education 
co ment still maintains its basic 
identity as an adult literacy program 
rather than a skill development or job- 
training program. The bill would, how- 
ever, consolidate the administration 
of, and advisory boards for, vocational 
education and adult education at the 
national, State, and local levels. 

Except for changes in style and 
format the only major difference be- 
tween this bill and the one that Sena- 
tor Hatcxu introduced is that my bill 
applies section 431 of the General 
Education Provisions Act—providing 
for the right of congressional review 
and disapproval of Education Depart- 
ment regulations—to this new pro- 
gram. 

As our colleagues must know, the 
current vocational and adult education 
laws and regulations have been char- 
acterized as extremely complicated, in- 
trustive, and burdensome to State and 
local officials. The bill I am introduc- 
ing today would vastly simplify the 
current laws while sharpening the 
Federal focus on such priorities as eco- 
nomic development and adult retrain- 
ing. The provision in this bill for eco- 
nomic development and skilled work 
force training is in keeping with the 
needs and trends of the 1980's and is 
designed, I feel, to compliment the Job 
Training Partnership Act signed into 
law last October by President Reagan. 

I think the legislation also provides 
an appropriate balance between speci- 
ficity and flexibility. While the bill 
earmarks funds for certain national 
priorities such as programs for the 


handicapped, it also permits States 
the discretion to shift 22 percent of 
the funds among the targeted State 
programs—economic development and 
skilled work force training; strength- 
ening State and local systems of voca- 
tional education; and adult basic edu- 
cation. 

While I laud the administration for 
coming forward with such a creative, 
positive, and serious proposal which 
vastly improves on the version pro- 
posed to the last Congress, I do have 
several concerns which I feel should 
be addressed during the hearings on 
this legislation. For example, certain 
of the proposed conforming amend- 
ments made to the Job Training Part- 
nership Act (JTPA) may have the un- 
intended effect of hampering rather 
than facilitating the coordination of 
all training programs through the 
statewide coordinating mechanism es- 
tablished under JTPA. This aspect of 
the bill will have to be thoroughly re- 
viewed by the House Education and 
Labor Committee. 

Another example of a legitimate 
concern is, I feel, the dangerous prece- 
dent of placing vocational education 
State advisory councils at the mercy of 
the very State education agencies they 
are designed to monitor and evaluate. 
One can easily envision how such an 
advisory council would lose its inde- 
pendence if its funding were to depend 
solely on a decision by the State edu- 
cation agency. 

I will also be interested in hearing 
from witnesses representing organiza- 
tions and individuals currently pro- 
tected by the series of earmarked 
funding provisions in the Vocational 
Education Act. My question is whether 
we can ever reconcile the need for rea- 
sonable legislative flexibility with the 
demand for specifically designating 
funds for certain Federal priorities. 

I look forward to prompt and fruit- 
ful hearings on this bill. It is a serious 
proposal and one that is worthy of 
careful consideration by the Education 
and Labor Committee as it grapples 
with the task of stengthening voca- 
tional and adult education so that 
they can play an enhanced role in the 
economic revitalization of the United 
States. 

A section-by-section analysis of the 
bill follows: 

VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION CONSOLI- 
DATION Act SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
PART A—GENERAL PURPOSES 

Section 101 establishes the purpose of the 
Act as the authorization of State and na- 
tional programs which will promote eco- 
nomic development by addressing the needs 


of youth and adults in all communities for 
vocational education, strengthening State 
and local systems of vocational education, 
enhancing equal opportunities in vocational 
education for all students, overcoming sex 
stereotyping and sex bias in vocational edu- 
cation, addressing the national need of em- 
ployers for a skilled and literate workforce, 
addressing the training needs of displaced 
workers, assisting adults to acquire basic 
skills needed to function in society, and as- 
sisting adults to continue their education to 
at least the level of completion of secondary 
school. An additional intention is that 
States participating in programs under the 
Act be afforded broad discretionary author- 
ity in planning, developing, administering, 
and operating these programs. 

Section 102 authorizes for this Act such 
sums as are necessary for fiscal years 1984 
through 1988. It further provides for ex- 
penditure of funds appropriated under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

Section 103 authorizes the Secretary to 
set aside, for National Programs, up to 5 
percent of the funds appropriated under the 
Act. Any funds set aside will be available for 
obligation and expenditure without regard 
to the fiscal year for which they are appro- 
priated. 

Section 104 prescribes a method for allot- 
ting funds to the States. Funds are to be al- 
lotted on the basis of population and 
number of unemployed persons in three age 
cohorts and inverse per capita income. No 
State may receive less than $100,000. (If 
funds are not available to satisfy this re- 
quirement, allotments to States shall be re- 
duced proportionately.) 

Section 105 describes the requirement of a 
Proposed Use Report that a State must 
submit to the Secretary in order to partici- 
pate in programs funded under Part B. The 
report must designate a single State agency 
that is responsible for the administration or 
supervision of the administration of Part B 
programs. It will describe the goals the 
State will seek to achieve, the characteris- 
tics of the individuals to be served, how the 
Federal funds will be used, how the funds 
will be distributed within the State, and the 
anticipated results. It will further describe 
how the State will provide vocational educa- 
tion students with access to basic skills in- 
struction, how equal opportunity in voca- 
tional education will be enhanced for all 
students, how the State will address sex 
stereotyping and sex bias in vocational edu- 
cation, and how the State job training co- 
ordinating councils and private industry 
councils or other private sector representa- 
tives will be involved in planning and carry- 
ing out vocational programs. The report will 
include assurances regarding proper admin- 
istration, fiscal control, fund accounting, 
submission of reports, participation of pri- 
vate school students, and meeting the basic 
education needs of adults. Finally, the 
report will contain an assessment of pro- 
grams and projects supported during the 
most recently completed program year. 
Prior to submission, the report will be made 
public in the State. 

Section 106 provides for State audit of ac- 
tivities funded under Part B. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Section 107 requires that the Secretary 
submit an annual report to Congress on the 
status of vocational and adult education in 
the Nation. 

Section 108 establishes a National Adviso- 
ry Council on Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion, with members appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Section 109 makes certain sections of the 
General Education Provisions Act applica- 
ble to programs conducted under this Act. 


PART B—STATE PROGRAMS 


Section 120 states that the Secretary shall 
make grants to the States (in accordance 
with Section 104) for establishing, expand- 
ing, and improving vocational education 
programs and for supporting adult educa- 
tion programs. A State may set aside that 
portion of the grant required for State ad- 
ministration. Of the remainder, at least 30 
percent must be used for programs and 
projects under Subpart 1 (Economic Devel- 
opment and Skilled Workforce Training), at 
least 30 percent for programs and projects 
under Subpart 2 (Strengthening State and 
Local Systems of Vocational Education), 
and at least 13 percent for programs and 
projects under Subpart 3 (Adult Basic Edu- 
cation). Funds under this part may be used 
to pay for up to half of the administrative 
expenses at the local level. Funds may be 
used to pay for State or local advisory coun- 
cils, but not for stipends or construction. 

Section 121 provides that States may use 
funds under this part directly or to make 
grants or enter into contracts with other eli- 
gible recipients for the purpose of carrying 
out programs and projects under Part B. 

Section 122 states the purpose of Subpart 
1 as supporting Economic Development and 
Skilled Workforce Training programs and 
projects. Training conducted under this 
Subpart must correspond to specific State 
or local economic needs or plans. 

Section 123 describes the types of activi- 
ties that may be funded under Subpart 1, in- 
cluding retraining persons whose jobs have 
been lost or jeopardized by technological or 
economic change; training for skilled occu- 
pations needed to revitalize business and in- 
dustries that are essential to State or local 
economic well-being; training for skilled oc- 
cupations which are needed to attract the 
entry of new businesses into a State or com- 
munity; related research, curriculum devel- 
opment, and instructor training; and train- 
ing in entrepreneurship. In conducting 
these activities, recipients shall give careful 
consideration to the needs of persons who 
have lost their jobs or whose jobs are jeop- 
ardized by technological or economic 
change. 

Section 124 states the purpose of Subpart 
2 as supporting programs, projects, services, 
and activities for Strengthening State and 
Local Systems of Vocational Edcucation. 

Section 125 requires each State, in using 
its Subpart 2 funds, to set aside at least 15 
percent for the special needs of the handi- 
capped and to give careful consideration to 
the needs of the disadvantaged and the lim- 
ited-English-proficient. Allowable expendi- 
tures under this subpart include joint pro- 
grams with business, industry, and labor; 
support services (except for stipends) for 
homemakers and single heads of house- 
holds; programs designed to reduce sex 
stereotyping and sex bias in vocational edu- 
cation; cooperative and work-study pro- 
grams; remedial instruction in basic skills; 
acquisition or replacement of equipment; 
consumer and homemaking education; and 
student organizations. 
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Section 126 states the purpose of Subpart 
3 as supporting programs, projects, services, 
and activities in Adult Basic Education. 

Section 127 describes the types of activi- 
ties that may be supported under Subpart 3. 
These include programs for the institution- 
alized such as persons who are incarcerated 
or confined to treatment facilities, programs 
for adults in rural or urban areas with high 
rates of unemployment, and high school 
equivalency programs. States are to give 
particular consideration to the special needs 
of immigrants and other limited-English- 
proficient adults. 

PART C—NATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Section 130 authorizes and requires the 
Secretary to use funds reserved under Sec- 
tion 103(a) to support any or all activities 
authorized by sections 131, 132, 133, and 
134. 

Section 131 authorizes the Secretary to 
conduct research, develop programs, collect 
and disseminate information, and develop 
State and local leadership in vocational and 
adult education. The Secretary is also au- 
thorized to support a National Center for 
Research in Vocational and Adult educa- 
tion. 

Section 132 authorizes the Secretary to 
make contracts, grants and cooperative 
agreements with Indian tribes and organiza- 
tions for vocational and adult education pro- 
grams and projects consistent with tribal 
economic development plans. 

Section 133 authorizes support of the Na- 
tional Occupational Information Coordinat- 
ing Committee established under the Job 
Training Partnership Act. 

Section 134 authorizes activities of Pro- 
gram Improvement for Meeting National 
Skilled Workforce Needs. These may in- 
clude exemplary job-training programs for 
persons who have lost their jobs or whose 
jobs are jeopardized by technological or eco- 
nomic change; demonstration programs de- 
signed to reduce sex stereotyping and sex 
bias in vocational education; model or dem- 
onstration training programs; collaborative 
programs, including employment and train- 
ing programs, with business, industry, and 
labor and with other agencies of the Federal 
government; programs designed to expand 
the use of volunteers in providing vocational 
and adult education; activities in the areas 
of rural vocational and adult education and 
rural family education; and special training 
programs and projects designed to address 
critical shortages of skilled workers which 
the Nation requires. 

PART D—DEFINITIONS 


Section 140 provides definitions for a 
number of terms used in the Act. 

PART E—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS REPEALS; 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Section 150 would make a number of con- 
forming amendments to the Job Training 
Partnership Act. 

Section 151 repeals the Adult Education 
Act (except Section 316) and the Vocational 
Education Act. The effective date of this 
Act is July 1, 1984.6 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. DAN MARRIOTT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


Mr. MARRIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I 
was unable to be present on the floor 
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of the House of Representatives on 
Thursday, April 28, 1983, for roll call 
Nos. 72 and 74. Had I been present I 
would have voted yea“ on House 
Joint Resolution 13, calling for a 
mutual and verifiable freeze on and re- 
ductions in nuclear weapons; AuCoIN’s 
preferential motion, roll call No. 72; 
and “yea” on the amendment to call 
for the maintenance of essential 
equivalence in overall nuclear capabili- 
ties both now and in the future, roll 
call No. 74.@ 


THE SMALL BUSINESS 
PARTICIPATION ACT OF 1983 


HON. LYNN MARTIN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


è Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the year 1982 was a trying 
year for small business. Statistics 
clearly indicate the effects of the 
recent recession. On a brighter note, 
however, 1982 was a legislatively good 
year for small business concerns. 
While some battles were lost, others 
were decided more favorably for éntre- 
preneurs. Included within this legisla- 
tive scorecard are: 

The Small Business Innovation and 
Development Act of 1982—channels 
$45 million worth of Federal research 
and development to small hi-tech 
firms in fiscal year 1983 and about 10 
times that amount through fiscal year 
1987; 

The Export Trading Company Act— 
enables small and medium sized firms 
to better compete in foreign markets; 

The Prompt Payment Act—requires 
the Federal Government to pay its 
bills on time or face interest penalties, 
particularly helping small firms which 
do business with the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

Tax Code reform for subchapter S 
corporations—makes it easier for new, 
small corporations to take advantage 
of limited personal liability for corpo- 
rate debts while being subject to indi- 
vidual income tax. 

The legislative wish list for small 
business concerns, nonetheless, contin- 
ues in this session of Congress. I, for 
one, am well aware that the role of 
small business in economic recovery is 
too important to brush aside these 
concerns. 

The national significance of small 
business is best understood in its func- 
tion as an employer and as a producer: 
14 million small and independent busi- 
nesses employ 58 percent of all private 
sector jobs and support 100 million 
people; 97 percent of all businesses are 
small businesses; over 80 percent of- 
new jobs created in the private sector 
are from small business; small firms 
produce 2.5 times as many innovations 
as large firms relative to the number 
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of people employed and they bring 
these products to market almost a 
year ahead of their larger counterpart. 


The role of small business is just as 
important to Illinois’ economy. Its 
contribution to Illinois mirrors that 
nationwide: Illinois ranks fourth 
among the top 10 States which togeth- 
er account for 55 percent of all U.S. 
business establishments; 99.4 percent 
of Illinois’ businesses are small estab- 
lishments; Illinois’ 200,000 plus small 
businesses employ 83 percent of the 
State’s work force; Illinois ranks first 
in agricultural exports and third in ag- 
ricultural and manufacturing exports 
combined, a marketing avenue impor- 
tant to small business. 


The voice of small business has been 
heard clearly both on the State and 
national levels. It, therefore, is fitting 
that the week of May 8 through May 
14 be designated Small Business 
Week.” Even more appropriate is its 
slogan: There's no business like small 
business.” I proudly join in the song of 
small business. 

In honor of the contribution of pri- 
vate enterprise to the economy, par- 
ticularly small business, today I intro- 
duced the Small Business Participa- 
tion Act of 1983. My legislation will re- 
affirm and strengthen the Federal 
Government’s commitment to private 
enterprise through the purchase of 
goods and services. 


For too long the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed and retained func- 
tions that can be handled more effi- 
ciently by the private sector. While 
Federal procurement policy has sup- 
ported reliance on the private sector 
for needed goods and services, Govern- 
ment practices time and time again 
have done otherwise. The Small Busi- 
ness Participation Act of 1983 will pro- 
vide the now-lacking legislative man- 
date needed for a consistent and uni- 
form effort. 

At a time when small business is 
struggling, it is ludicrous for our Gov- 
ernment to compete for the very busi- 
ness so important to small business. In 
fact, a 1980 Small Business Adminis- 
tration citizen task force stated that 
the biggest threat to small business in 
Government procurement was compe- 
tition by the Government itself. 


It is simply nonsensical not to effi- 
ciently utilize private enterprise. The 
Congressional Budget Office has esti- 
mated that a contracting out policy by 
the Federal Government could save 
$335 million in the first year and over 
$800 million in later years. An exam- 
ple of proven savings, ironically, is the 
U.S. Army which shifted 61 operations 
to private enterprise from 1979 to 
1981, resulting in savings of $312.4 mil- 
lion. Had these operations been per- 
formed in-house, the cost to the tax- 
payer would have been 50 percent 
more. Not only can similar efforts save 
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millions, they also create much needed 
tax revenue for all levels of govern- 
ment. For instance, a firm which em- 
ploys 200 persons and grosses $10 mil- 
lion annually would return $1.17 mil- 
lion in taxes each year to the three 
government levels if its services were 
contracted by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


The time has come to question 
whether or not the 11,000 various com- 
mercial and industrial type functions 
performed by the Federal Government 
can be provided more effectively by 
the private sector. The time has come 
to strengthen our commitment to pri- 
vate enterprise and channel the esti- 
mated $2 billion in annual contract ac- 
tivity to the private sector. The time 
has come to halt inefficient Govern- 
ment activity and get a better value 
for our tax dollar. 


I am confident the Small Business 
Participation Act of 1983 can go far in 
securing the proper role of private en- 
terprise in the Government’s use of 
goods and services. Following is the 
text of my private enterprise legisla- 
tion: 


H. J. RES. 262 


To clarify and reaffirm that it is the basic 
policy of the Government of the United 
States to rely on the competitive private 
enterprise system to provide needed goods 
and services 


Whereas it is the function of Government 
to establish Federal policies and manage 
Federal programs established by or pursu- 
ant to law; 

Whereas it is the function of private en- 
terprise system, which is the primary source 
of national economic strength, to provide 
goods and services needed in that endeavor; 


Whereas optimum efficiency, economy, 
and productivity can be achieved if the Gov- 
ernment relies on competitive procurements 
from private enterprise for its needed goods 
and services; 


Whereas small business is a key element 
in the private enterprise system and should 
be heavily relied on for providing goods and 
services to the Government; and 


Whereas in a democratic free enterprise 
system, the Government should not com- 
pete with its citizens: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it is the gener- 
al policy of the Government of the United 
States to rely on competitive private enter- 
prise to supply the products and services it 
needs whenever competitive industry prices 
for such products and services are available. 
These policies shall be administered by the 
Director, Office of Management and Budget 
in coordination with the Administrator, 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy, and 
the Administrator, Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

Sec. 2. This resolution may be cited as the 
“Small Business Participation Act of 
1983".e 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. BEN ERDREICH 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


@ Mr. ERDREICH. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 9, 1983, during the initial votes 
taken by the House, I was en route 
from my district. Unfortunately, due 
to a meeting scheduled this morning 
in Birmingham, Ala., I was unable to 
cast a vote on four bills. Had I not 
been detained on district business I 
would have cast my votes as follows: 
tal for H.R. 2357, H.R. 2173, and S. 
0 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS FREEZE 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, illness 
forced me to be absent from the House 
on Wednesday, May 4, and thus I re- 
grettably missed voting on House 
Joint Resolution 13, calling for a 
mutual and verifiable freeze on and re- 
ductions in nuclear weapons. 

As a cosponsor of House Joint Reso- 
lution 13 this year, as well as a sponsor 
of the similar resolution in the last 
Congress, I would, of course, have 
voted for it had I been present and 
would have continued to vote against 
any amendments aimed at weakening 
the resolution. 

The adoption of this resolution by 
the House may well come to be regard- 
ed as an epochal decision, Mr. Speak- 
er. It tells the executive branch—as 
well as our friends and foes in other 
nations—that this House wants an end 
to the nuclear arms race and the elimi- 
nation of the threat nuclear weapons 
pose to our existence. 

Despite the significance of the vote, 
however, much more needs to be done 
both by us in the House and by the 
dedicated men and women throughout 
the United States who campaigned for 
House Joint Resolution 13. 

We must recognize that the military 
spending recommendations by this ad- 
ministration greatly exceed what is 
necessary to protect our security. As 
Members of the House, we have oppor- 
tunities to reduce those programs and 
we should do so. I hope, too, that the 
great numbers of Americans who cam- 
paigned for the freeze resolution will 
campaign equally hard for military 
spending reductions. 

And, Mr. Speaker, we also must 
come to grips with the fact that our 
world becomes ever more dangerous 
the longer that American leaders and 
Soviet leaders fail to find common 
ground. 
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Not too many years ago, the Soviet 
Union and the United States were in a 
period of détente. We had arrived at 
many agreements and it appeared as 
though we would arrive at many more. 
There were exchanges at a cultural 
and political level, there was increas- 
ing trade and there were strong indica- 
tions, exemplified by growing numbers 
of emigrants from the U.S.S.R., that 
some of the internal restraints by 
Soviet authorities were being eased. 

Détente collapsed in December 1979 
when Soviet troops marched into Af- 
ghanistan and we responded with a 
series of measures, including a decision 
to forgo ratification of the SALT II 
Treaty. Since the advent of the 
Reagan administration relations be- 
tween the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. have worsened. 

It is now time, Mr. Speaker, for this 
administration to stop its strident 
characterizations of the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. as evil incarnate. In- 
stead, it must begin serious negotia- 
tions on a variety of issues and recog- 
nize that in order for the world to sur- 
vive and prosper, the two most power- 
ful nations in history must learn to 
exist peacefully and constructively 
with each other.e 


NEWARK IS THE GOSPEL MUSIC 
CAPITAL OF NEW JERSEY 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1983 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride that I recognize my 
home city of Newark as the gospel 
music capital of New Jersey. Tomor- 
row, May 10, Mayor Kenneth Gibson 
will issue this proclamation, and will 
also designate the week of June 14 to 
21 as “Gospel Music Week.” 

As many of us are aware, gospel 
music represents the first truly Ameri- 
can form of music. The orginal spiritu- 
als created by the slaves were a combi- 
nation of African and European musi- 
cal styles together with an originality 
that can only be called American. In 
addition, they incorporated symbolic 
lyrics as expressions of hope and a 
better day. Those beautiful songs have 
lasted and have been given new mean- 
ing throughout our history. 

The city of Newark has been one of 
the great leaders in the promotion, 
study, and appreciation of gospel 
music. I would especially like to recog- 
nize Prof. Albert J. Lewis of Newark, 
who is the president and founder of 
the World Gospel Music Association. 
Professor Lewis has worked tirelessly 
to bring the joy of gospel music to the 
citizens of Newark and to the rest of 
the world. He is to be commended for 
his outstanding efforts in fostering 
worldwide appreciation of gospel 
music. 
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As we celebrate this event it is good 
to reflect on those wonderful spiritu- 
als and the symbols of freedom and 
hope that are so beautifully ex- 
pressed.@ 


TRIBUTE TO ELIJAH ROGERS 
HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


@ Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 13, the many friends of Elijah 
“Baby” Rogers will gather to honor 
and roast his 4 years of service as city 
administrator of the District of Co- 
lumbia. He will be leaving public serv- 
ice on May 27. 

Mr. Rogers, a native of Orlando, 
Fla., attended elementary and second- 
ary schools in Orlando, Fla., Thereaf- 
ter, he acquired a B.A. degree from 
South Carolina State College, Orange- 
burg, S.C. Mr. Rogers has earned a 
master’s degree in social work and a 
master of arts degree with concentra- 
tion in urban administration, both 
from Howard University. 

Mr. Rogers was appointed city ad- 
ministrator of the District of Colum- 
bia on December 29, 1978. Since July 
1976, Mr. Rogers served as city manag- 
er for the city of Berkeley, Calif., and 
was responsible for the supervision of 
16 departments and preparation of the 
city’s annual budget. 

Mr. Rogers came to Berkeley in July 
1974 as assistant city manager. Prior 
to coming to Berkeley, Mr. Rogers 
served as assistant city manager for 
administration and assistant to the 
city manager for general administra- 
tion for the city of Richmond, Va. 
Prior to serving as Richmond’s assist- 
ant to the city manager in January 
1972, Mr. Rogers was chief of staff, 
city manager's office, Bowie, Md. Mr. 
Rogers served with the National 
Urban League as a field representative 
and assistant director of Federal pro- 
gams. Mr. Rogers has also served as 
consultant to several national organi- 
zations. He is an author of several arti- 
cles in the field of public administra- 
tion. 

Since his appointment as city admin- 
istrator of the District of Columbia, 
Mr. Rogers has been recognized for his 
outstanding performance in managing 
on-going District finances and for 
bringing order to the formerly chaotic 
accounting records and practices of 
one of our Nation’s major cities. In 
fiscal 1981, for example, his insistence 
upon stringent financial management 
made an added $68 million available 
for reducing an accumulated $377 mil- 
lion deficit to $309 million. This 
achievement is even more remarkable 
when one considers the difficult con- 
trol systems and to constant vigilance 
in the fiscal arena has produced im- 
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pressive benefits for District of Colum- 
bia citizens and taxpayers alike. 

Mr. Rogers is a member of the Inter- 
national City Management Association 
and recently served as chairperson of 
the Alameda City-County Manage- 
ment Association. He was the recipient 
of the 1979 distinguished alumnus 
award at South Carolina State Col- 
lege, Orangeburg, S.C. He also re- 
ceived the 1981 community services 
award from Howard University School 
of Social Work. He served as chairper- 
son of the International City Manage- 
ment Association’s Minority Executive 
Placement Board of 1974-79, and is 
vice chairman of the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments. 
Mr. Rogers also serves on the Board of 
Public Executive Institutes, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

The citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia have been served well by Mr. 
Rogers. He will continue, however, to 
advise the mayor. Mr. Speaker, in a 
period of criticism of public servants, 
Mr. Rogers is another outstanding ex- 
ample of a committed and competent 
government employee. He will surely 
be missed. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, HENRY 
GONZALEZ 


HON. BRUCE A. MORRISON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1983 


@ Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. 
Mr. Speaker, I am happy today to 
have the opportunity to wish the gen- 
tleman from Texas, the Honorable 
Henry GONZALEZ, a happy birthday 
and to congratulate him for his many 
years of dedicated work. 

Although the rewards of this office 
are great, few of our fellow citizens un- 
derstand the many sacrifices that 
Members of Congress must make in 
carrying out their obligations. The 
gentleman has been making those sac- 
rifices for the sake of the people of his 
district, the State of Texas, and this 
great country for more than two dec- 
ades now and for that we all owe him 
our gratitude. 

During his tenure, the gentleman 
from Texas has been a champion of 
minorities and the poor. He has 
fought for a decent standard of living 
for all and, in doing so, has made the 
American dream a reality for many of 
our fellow citizens. As chairman and 
longtime member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Housing and Urban Affairs, the 
gentleman has been a tireless leader 
and advocate for progressive policies 
designed to fulfill our goal of provid- 
ing that all Americans have access to 
safe, decent, and affordable living ac- 
commodations. 

Last, I want to thank the gentleman 
from Texas for the tremendous 
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amount of assistance and guidance 
that he has given me as a freshman 
Member of the House on its Housing 
Subcommittee. I have enjoyed working 
with him over the past 4 months and 
very much look forward to working 
with him in the future. 
Happy birthday, HEnRyY.e 


TRIBUTE TO FREDERICK C. 
HAMMER 


HON. BOB TRAXLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


@ Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay special tribute to a re- 
markable man who resides in my dis- 
trict, Mr. Frederick C. Hammer. Mr. 
Hammer is a native of Upland, Nebr., 
but since his move to Saginaw, Mich., 
in 1950, he has risen to a stature 
within our community of which few 
people can boast. 

Today, as Fred Hammer prepares to 
retire as director of Public Relations 
for Central Foundry Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, he is respected as our in- 
novator in the profession of public re- 
lations and a champion of the free en- 
terprise system. 

Fred Hammer began his career in 
1937 as a reporter and editor of the 
Tuscola County Pioneer Times in 
Vassar, Mich. He moved in 1941 to the 
position of staff correspondent and 
bureau chief for Booth Newspapers in 
Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. Shortly 
thereafter, Fred joined the U.S. Army 
Air Force and served over 2% years in 
North Africa, India, Burma, and 
China. He received the Bronze Star 
for military service during World War 
II. 

Upon his return from active duty in 
1945, Hammer joined the Standard 
Products Co. in St. Clair, Mich. In 
1950, he moved to Central Foundry Di- 
vision as an employment interviewer 
in the Saginaw Malleable Iron Plant. 
Promotions followed, giving Fred the 
opportunity to hone his skills as sug- 
gestion plan supervisor, assistant su- 
pervisor of employment, and employee 
relations supervisor. He was trans- 
ferred to Central Foundry Division of- 
fices and named director of public re- 
lations in 1957. 

In the years that I have known Fred, 
he has always been a “can do man.” 
He has asserted his effective and ag- 
gressive leadership not only in Ameri- 
ca’s industrial realm, but in civic mat- 
ters as well. 

Fred Hammer’s accomplishments are 
impressive and many. He has been the 
driving force behind Central Found- 
ry’s successful public relations and 
communications activities. He has 
been a champion of truth and objec- 
tivity when dealing with the media, 
and strives to give reporters the 
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“straight story.” Fred is also a strong 
advocate of keeping the employee well 
informed. He took on the added re- 
sponsibilities of internal communica- 
tions at Central Foundry in 1972, be- 
lieving that employees who are treated 
respectfully and told the facts of the 
business are keys to improved produc- 
tivity and quality. In this same vein, 
Fred implemented at CFD an econom- 
ic information program—unique 
throughout all General Motors—de- 
signed to give all employees valuable 
and much needed instruction in the 
basic principles of business and our 
free enterprise system. 

Fred is also active in many profes- 
sional and civic organizations. He is an 
accredited member of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America and a 
member of the American Foundry- 
men’s Society. Fred is past director of 
the Saginaw County Chamber of Com- 
merce and a member of the Saginaw 
Manufacturers Association and the 
Saginaw Valley Press Club. 

Mr. Speaker, having heard this list 
of outstanding contributions and ac- 
complishments, I am sure that you 
and the members of this distinguished 
body will agree that Fred Hammer will 
be sorely missed when he retires as di- 
rector of Public Relations of Central 
Foundry Division. I know that all 
those with whom he worked, and all 
who worked for him, will miss his lead- 
ership. 

Fred Hammer is a truly outstanding 
man and a special friend. As his Con- 
gressman, I am proud to have this op- 
portunity to pay him this special trib- 
ute. On behalf of the Saginaw commu- 
nity, I wish to extend our heartiest 
thanks and every best wish to Fred 
Hammer and his family on his retire- 
ment. 


MISS HAZEL 
HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, we 
frequently gather together to offer 
salutatory remarks regarding individ- 
uals of note from all parts of the 
Nation and, in fact, the world. 

However, for those of our colleagues 
who have worked in the Rayburn 
House Office Building, and found time 
to break bread together in the base- 
ment-level cafeteria, I am certain that 
we have, of late, missed a familiar 
hearty voice and kind spirit behind 
the service counter in that gathering 
place. 

It is, of course, to Hazel Smith, the 
genial, courteous, and affable serving 
person and friend of many of us, who 
has left. Hazel has retired to her resi- 
dence at 701 K Street NE., No. 302, 
here in Washington, D.C. 20002. 
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Not one of us who has ever had occa- 
sion to begin our workday with break- 
fast in the Rayburn Cafeteria could 
possibly have escaped the genuine 
laughter and sincerity of Hazel Smith. 
Hazel is an American among Ameri- 
cans. She is the epitome of the spirit 
that constitutes the goodness of this 
country. 

I know, in this instance, that I speak 
for several hundred of my fellow col- 
leagues in the Congress of the United 
States of America, when I say: Well 
done, Hazel. May your retirement, 
which you so richly deserve, be one of 
happiness and joy. May you have 
many, many years ahead in which to 
enjoy the fruits of the labor which 
you accomplished with such diligence 
and with loving attention. You have 
served us well, Hazel Smith, and we of 
the Congress of the United States, 
salute you.” 

Be it therefore resolved that Hazel 
Smith, known to those of us who 
revere her as our Miss Hazel” be de- 
clared this day and date and hereto- 
fore to be an honorary member of the 
Fourth Congressional District of Flori- 
da with all rights and privileges accru- 
ing thereto. 


TRIBUTE TO LEWIS E. BEANE 


HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


è Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
speak today in tribute to and recogni- 
tion of a longtime friend of mine and 
constituent, Lewis E. Beane, of Cen- 
tral City, Ky., who died on April 1 in 
Greenville, Ky., at the age of 54. 

Beane, a native of Muhlenberg 
County, was president and chairman 
of the board of First Federal Savings 
& Loan Association of Central City. 
Beginning as a teller, he worked his 
way up from managing officer to presi- 
dent and chairman of the board 
during his 20-year career at First Fed- 
eral, Central City. 

During his rise at First Federal, 
Beane was instrumental in the con- 
tinuing growth of the institution. Its 
assets reached to more than $100 mil- 
lion shortly before his death. 

Beane served on the Kentucky Sav- 
ings & Loan League's board of direc- 
tors from 1973 to 1977 and was elected 
president of the statewide Savings & 
Loan Association in 1977. From 1978 
to 1981, Beane was elected to the 13- 
member board of directors of the Na- 
tional Savings & Loan Foundation. 
Indeed, he was proudly recognized by 
the peers of his profession. 

A U.S. Army veteran whose service 
to his country included the Korean 
war, Beane was a member of the First 
Baptist Church of Central City and a 
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great contributor to his local commu- 
nity. 

Survivors include two daughters, 
Debbie Beane of Owensboro, Ky., and 
Mrs. Diane Strangi of Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Beane, of Central City; and two broth- 
ers, Ronald Beane and Robert Beane, 
both of Central City. 

I extend my sympathy to the survi- 
vors and friends of this outstanding 
Kentuckian who was truly an inspira- 
tion to those of us who knew and re- 
spected him. 


EMPLOYERS’ HEALTH BENEFIT 
PLAN SHOULD REMAIN TAX 
EXEMPT 


HON. DONALD JOSEPH ALBOSTA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


Mr. ALBOSTA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to introduce a House resolution 
which will express the sense of the 
House of Representatives that employ- 
ee health benefit plans should remain 
tax exempt. 

For the first time in history, we need 
a resolution like this becuase for the 
first time in history an administration 
has introduced legislation to tax em- 
ployer-paid health insurance benefits. 
The administration claims taxing 
health benefits will slow escalating 
health care costs and increase reve- 
nues to reduce the Federal deficit. I 
contend that in both cases these objec- 
tives will not be achieved. 

It is clear that taxing health bene- 
fits will not solve our health care cost 
containment problems. A recent Con- 
gressional Budget Office report shows 
this type of tax would be ineffective as 
a means of slowing the rising cost of 
hospital care. And as for raising reve- 
nues, cost-shifting and restructuring 
of benefit plans will prevent the pro- 
jected revenues from being realized. 

What this proposal will really do is 
add another tax to the already over- 
burdened working American family. 
This tax does not encourage individ- 
uals to become more cost conscious. It 
only serves to attack the health cover- 
age and preventive services such as 
dental care that working families need 
and depend upon. It discriminates and 
penalizes those who need health care 
the most—the older worker and those 
in hazardous, high-risk occupations. 
These people can least afford a higher 
tax because they are already paying 
high health insurance premiums. 

Clearly, it is the millions of Ameri- 
can workers who will be the real losers 
if we allow the administration to have 
its way. Not only will they be paying 
more taxes which, in my State of 
Michigan, could be devastating, but 
these workers will be losing essential 
health care services. 
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I encourage my colleagues in the 
House to join me and the joint coali- 
tion of over 20 business, labor, and 
health organizations in supporting 
this resolution opposing the taxation 
of health insurance benefits. 


THE FEDERAL ANTITAMPERING 
ACT 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take a moment to ex- 
press my extremely strong support for 
the Federal Antitampering Act. Before 
last fall, it was inconceivable that 
someone could commit so terrible a 
crime as the poisoning of pain reliev- 
ers. But it is a sad fact that someone 
could, indeed, perform such an act. I 
am delighted to see that the Govern- 
ment is taking some action to prevent 
similar tragedies in the future. 

While there may be some question 
about the need for Federal involve- 
ment in this area of crime, the impact 
of the Tylenol case on Chicago, and 
consumers across the Nation mandates 
Federal action. I can speak firsthand 
of the trauma that Chicago suffered, 
and of the fear that swept the city. 
Not only would people not trust Ty- 
lenol, but people began to fear taking 
any commercially prepared product 
that could not be tested first. A great 
American city was seized with the fear 
that a secret killer was preparing to 
murder again, randomly and anony- 
mously. 

Following the Tylenol case, there 
was a rash of copy-cat crimes relating 
to product tampering. Some of the 
crimes were real, although most were 
false, but they all made an anxious 
nation hold its breath waiting for the 
next poisoned product to be revealed. 

One of the most important roles 
that the Government performs is that 
of assuring consumers that the prod- 
ucts that they purchase in stores are 
safe for consumption. Through no 
fault of anyone except a person with a 
twisted mind that confidence was 
eroded last fall. 

The cooperative efforts of the Gov- 
ernment and the manufacturers have 
given the American public the security 
of having the highest quality foods 
and drugs in the world. I am glad to 
say that with the Federal Antitamper- 
ing Act, the Government has moved 
decisively to see that things will 
remain that way. 
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TAX CREDITS FOR REMEDIAL 
EDUCATION 


HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, today, 
along with 10 of our colleagues, I am 
introducing legislation to provide tax 
credits for employers who provide re- 
medial education for their employees. 
The importance of this legislation to 
employability and productivity is sig- 
nificant if we consider: 

One adult in five does not possess 
the functional competency to get 
along in this society; 57 million Ameri- 
cans do not have skills adequate to 
perform basic tasks. 

Of the 54.3 million persons 16 and 
over in 1970 who were not enrolled in 
school and who had less than a high 
education, 75 percent earned less than 
$5,000 a year. 

The proportion of persons on public 
assistance who completed fewer than 6 
years of school is more than double 
those with 6 to 8 years and almost 
four times those with 9 to 11 years of 
school. 

Those whose schooling stopped 
before the eighth grade have lifetime 
earnings about one-third of those with 
graduate study. 

Without remedial education, these 
people, even if they are lucky enough 
to be in the work force, will continue 
to be a drag on productivity and the 
economy. The costs of educational 
services for adults rises in proportion 
to the degree of disadvantage of those 
served. 

Most persons in our society who lack 
sufficient reading and writing skills to 
function effectively are poor people 
and racial and ethnic minorities. They 
are found in city ghettos and doing 
hard physical labor on unmechanized 
farms. 

A major shift in national education 
policy is needed to serve the educa- 
tional needs of disadvantaged adults. 
To meet this need, I am introducing 
this bill to provide employers a 
refundable tax credit for remedial edu- 
cation for new and existing employees. 
The tax credit would be for 50 percent 
of wages while learning and 50 percent 
of the costs of learning. 

Contrary to popular belief, high 
tech jobs are not the fastest growing 
occupational group. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, service oc- 
cupations—firefighters, janitors, cos- 
metologists, bartenders, et cetera— 
make up the fastest growing occupa- 
tional group. Remedial education for 
the structurally unemployed will pro- 
vide entry level positions in these oc- 
cupations. 

By making the tax credit refundable, 
small businesses which are not making 
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a profit—as most do not—can provide 
jobs. Of the 15 million businesses in 
the country, 99 percent are small busi- 
nesses. In 1976, 80 percent of new jobs 
were provided by firms having 100 em- 
ployees or less. Almost 66 percent of 
the new jobs were provided by busi- 
nesses with fewer than 20 employees. 
The problem is employability and 
productivity. All the job training pro- 
grams in the world will do no good if 
people cannot learn. Similarly, busi- 
nesses are not going to invest capital 
in human resources incapable of ad- 
vancement. With this incentive we can 
encourage the investment in human 
capital to make our great country 
competitive and strong again.e 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1983 


@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to join with my col- 
leagues in the House today to honor 
my longtime friend and colleague, 
Henry GONZALEZ, on the occasion of 
the 30th anniversary of his first elec- 
tion to public office as well as in the 
celebration of his 67th birthday. 

In his 30 years in public office 
Henry has dedicated himself to work 
for the rights of the poor, the elderly, 
low-income families, small business 
people, and minorities. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Housing and Community Develop- 
ment of the House Banking and Urban 
Affairs Committee, Henry has fought 
hard to provide decent public housing 
and homeowners assistance for low- 
and middle-income families. His in- 
sight and commitment were instru- 
mental in achieving United States par- 
ticipation in international develop- 
ment institutions such as the Inter- 
American Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, among others. His 
work with the Hispanic Caucus is evi- 
dence of HENRY S commitment to work 
for the interests of the underprivi- 
ledged and members of minority 
groups. 

It is an honor and a pleasure to 
know and work with Henry GONZALEZ. 
Congratulations and happy birthday, 
HENRY. 


WHERE DOES THE FUTURE OF 
FREE TV LIE? 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


@ Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
join many of my colleagues as a co- 
sponsor of H.R. 2250, Mr. WAXMAN’s 
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bill to prevent the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission from repealing 
the financial interest and syndication 
rules. 

The rules, in place since 1970, have 
had nothing less than a revolutionary 
impact on the television broadcasting 
industry. Since their imposition we 
have seen an impressive increase in 
the number of independent television 
stations and the audience they reach, 
as well as the development of a made- 
for-syndication programing market. As 
a result, the diversity of programing 
available to the public on “free TV” 
has been expanded, while innovation 
and creativity in the production com- 
munity have been encouraged. 

These gains have been a boon to the 
American public. Yet even with these 
important changes in the industry, the 
program purchase market is not yet a 
competitive one. It remains primarily 
an oligopsony; a market where three 
firms control the gateway to reaching 
over 85 percent of the Nation’s TV 
viewers. These market powers have 
come to us asking that we leave the 
FCC unfettered in its crusade to de- 
regulate the program purchase and 
ownership business. Now, I have long 
advocated competition in the telecom- 
munications industry—but I have also 
stood behind one central principle, one 
central concept in the deregulatory 
process: in considering regulatory 
reform, the FCC should not deregu- 
late at a pace faster than real competi- 
tion is growing in the area. By lifting 
the financial interest and syndication 
rules, the FCC would be doing just 
that; it would be opening the nascent- 
ly competitive free TV programing 
market to the power and influence of 
those who could come to dominate 
that market. 

Mr. Speaker, I am concerned about 
the arguments that the opponents of 
H.R. 2250 are raising. Principally, they 
tell us that the future of free, adver- 
tiser-supported television is at stake in 
this debate. They tell us that if we do 
not repeal the rules, the networks will 
find themselves lagging desperately 
behind the new technologies in reve- 
nues available to purchase program- 
ing, and the public will suffer. If this 
was the case—if repeal of the rules 
would foster a healthy free TV indus- 
try—the position I take today would 
be a very different one. 

Yet this is not where the future of 
free TV lies. 

If the rules are repealed, and the 
networks get the hundreds of millions 
of dollars in additional revenues they 
are asking for, what assurance does 
the public have that these moneys will 
be used to nurture the free TV produc- 
tion business? Or will CBS use their 
new millions to buy more cable sys- 
tems, ABC to program its overnight 
pay-TV system, and NBC to produce 
more videodiscs for sale? The networks 
as corporations cannot be destroyed by 
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the new technologies; they are the 
new technologies. The networks as 
networks may face changes at the 
hands of these entertainment innova- 
tions, but the revenues they receive as 
corporations from repeal will do little 
to mitigate the consequences of these 
bigger technological forces. Instead, 
they may well be used to fuel the fires 
which drive the networks toward the 
new technologies. 

In the end, I have concluded that 
the future of free TV lies with this 
course, not the networks. By encourag- 
ing a healthy and independent produc- 
tion community, we provide needed 
support to those who will be creating 
the programs for the medium. By en- 
couraging the development of inde- 
pendent television stations and syndi- 
cation networks, we secure the future 
of an important outlet which brings 
these programs to millions of homes 
on free TV. The future of free TV lies 
with those who would bring 
“M*A*S*H” and other similiar pro- 
grams to our sets not with network ex- 
ecutives who—in one official’s words— 
are made “uneasy” by this distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, the financial interest 
and syndication rules have worked to 
serve the public and free TV over the 
past decade. That is why I am happy 
to join today as a cosponsor of H.R. 
2250.0 


CONCILIATION AND CONFRON- 
TATION OVER NATIONAL SUR- 
VIVAL 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, two 
aspects of our national survival are 
being closely examined by the House 
and by the American public. The fund- 
ing of our own military, and the level 
of commitment we are willing to make 
to defending freedom in this hemi- 
sphere, are both timely and important 
to our Nation's security. 

As both a fiscal conservative and as 
a lover of freedom, I look for a balance 
which protects freedom while keeping 
our borders and our treasury intact. It 
is for that reason that I consider 
myself a cheap hawk. And with some 
fundamental reforms in the way we go 
about preserving peace, the United 
States can have a stronger military 
and a manageable Federal budget. We 
must seek those reforms. 

But, at the same time, I am fully 
committed to doing whatever is neces- 
sary to protect freedom in Central 
America. The external dangers to free- 
dom for our allies in that region must 
be met, and the failed liberal policies 
of the past must not hamstring us 
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from making the commitment needed 
to win. 

I want my colleagues to read the fol- 
lowing column which articulates those 
concerns and offers interesting solu- 
tions. 

The article follows: 


[FROM THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, APR. 28, 
1983] 


REAGAN Must FIGHT CONGRESS ON CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


(By Morton M. KonDRACKE) 


(Mr. Kondracke is executive editor of the 
New Republic.) 

Sometimes a president ought to conciliate 
in order to build a national consensus for 
his policies and sometimes he has to con- 
front. I think President Reagan is missing 
an opportunity for conciliation on defense 
policy, but I'm afraid that a confrontation 
of sorts was the only way for him to go on 
Central America. 

Actually, a national consensus is forming 
on how much to spend on defense, only 
President Reagan and his defense secretary 
aren't part of it. From the bipartisan appeal 
group headed by six former cabinet officers 
to the Center for National Policy to the 
Senate Republican leadership to the White 
House staff, there is an agreement that the 
U.S. should increase defense spending 5 per- 
cent to 7 percent per year over the next sev- 
eral years. 

President Reagan and Secretary Wein- 
berger are holding out for 10 percent. On 
the other side, House Democrats have voted 
for an increase nominally put at 4 percent, 
but estimated by some analysis to be just 2 
percent. 

A congressional compromise may come 
out at 5 percent or 6 percent, but that guar- 
antees nothing about future budgets. If 
Congress votes defense cuts next year or the 
year after, the big-ticket weapons author- 
ized last year will go forward, and savings 
will be sought once again by cutting train- 
ing, maintenance and personnel, which need 
new money the most. 

So as part of whatever deal he works out 
on the fiscal 1984 budget, the President 
ought to do as he did when Social Security 
and the MX missile were caught in a lethal 
political crossfire—appoint a bipartisan 
commission to draw up a long-term defense 
program that will survive the 1984 election. 

The commission ought to be charged with 
studying not just how much to spend, but 
what to spend it on. It's widely agreed that 
the Weinberger strategy of preparing to 
fight simultaneous wars all over the world is 
unrealistic. The commission ought to look 
into returning to John F. Kennedy’s two- 
and-a-half war” doctrine, Sen. Sam Nunn's 
proposal of a strategy to attack Soviet mili- 
tary communication and transportation 
lines (rather than Soviet forces directly) 
and other alternatives. 

The commission also ought to study the 
much-criticized defense procurement 
system, proposals to reform the top military 
command structure, allegations that U.S. 
weapons are over-technologized and recom- 
mendations that the U.S. switch from 
“static war“ to “mobile war“ doctrine. It 
also ought to draw up a believable assess- 
ment of the Soviet threat and recommend 
fair and realistic burden-sharing arrange- 
ments for America’s allies. 

With Sen. Howard Baker retiring from 
office and having little to do while prepar- 
ing for the 1988 presidential race, I nomi- 
nate him for chairman. 
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Commissions and conciliation won't work, 
however, with Central American policy. The 
President doesn't need to confront his oppo- 
nents in the sense of blaming them or 
threatening them, but his views on the 
threat and the means of meeting it are so 
different from those of his liberal adversar- 
ies that only an intellectual and political 
squaring-off seems likely to resolve the dis- 
pute. 

Whatever the effect of the President's 
speech last night, a speech did need to be 
delivered. 

As a liberal, I hope Mr. Reagan succeeds 
in winning military aid increases for El Sal- 
vador and defeats efforts in Congress to cut 
off assistance to anti-Sandinista guerrillas 
in Nicaragua. 

Opponents of U.S. efforts in Central 
America say they are trying to avoid an- 
other Vietnam,” but it is precisely the ex- 
ample of Vietnam which suggests that Mr. 
Reagan’s policy is basically right. Eight 
years ago President Ford appealed to Con- 
gress for $700 million to save South Viet- 
nam from collapse. It was just money, but it 
was refused. 

We liberals cannot avert our eyes from 
what ensued: three million murders in Cam- 
bodia, total deprivation of human rights in 
Vietnam (and corruption at least as bad as 
in President Thieu's time) and a falling of 
dominoes. North Vietnam has taken over 
South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia; now it 
is shelling Thailand. 

It’s now known—the legendary Gen. Vo 
Nguyen Giap revealed it on French televi- 
sion—that North Vietnam began planning 
to take over Indochina as early as 1959, long 
before American troops arrived on the scene 
and supposedly disrupted the region's histo- 
ry. 

We are under warning about Central 
America now. The Sandinistas in Nicaragua 
openly proclaim that they are part of a 
revolution without frontiers.“ In 1980, the 
late Salvadoran communist chief Cayetano 
Carpio asserted that the revolutionary 
process in Central America is a single proc- 
ess. The triumphs of one are the triumphs 
of the other. Guatemala will have its hour. 
Honduras its. Costa Rica, too, will have its 
hour of glory. The first note was heard in 
Nicaragua.” 

Liberals should note the designs on demo- 
cratic Costa Rica, a country without an 
army—and also note Costa Rica's recent ex- 
pulsion of Nicaraguan diplomats identified 
by a terrorist as having furnished him 
bombs and money. Costa Rican officials 
have complained about armed incursions 
from Nicaragua, too. 

Central America is more ethnically homo- 
geneous than Indochina, so the dominoes 
there may fall faster. 

And Central America is close to our bor- 
ders. If many American communities object- 
ed to the arrival of Vietnamese refugees and 
if Florida became divided over the arrival of 
125,000 Cubans in 1980, we might well 
quake at the consequences here if hundreds 
of thousands of Central Americans begin 
streaming toward the U.S. 

If Mexico, too, becomes unstable, the 
numbers could be in the millions, resulting 
in an internal security-civil liberties night- 
mare, not to mention job competition and 
ethnic frictions. To defend a hostile south- 
ern border and a threatened Panama Canal 
and U.S. coastline would swell the defense 
budget, at a cost to domestic programs. 

President Reagan is asking for only 
money for Central America, and it’s worth 
spending to avoid the necessity of some day 
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sending in U.S. troops. Direct American in- 
volvement didn’t work 10,000 miles away in 
Vietnam, but it has worked before in Cen- 
tral America and is an option in the future 
if money fails. 

Opponents of the Reagan policy object 
that our money is being spent the wrong 
way—that negotiation, economic develop- 
ment, human rights and reform are our 
only hope and that financing military solu- 
tions will fail as in Vietnam. 

The opponents are right to the extent 
that the U.S. cannot succeed if its only 
policy is military, but Mr. Reagan is correct 
in saying that there can be no reform or de- 
mocracy in Central America without U.S. 
military aid. There is also little hope of per- 
suading Nicaragua to stop spreading com- 
munist revolution unless the U.S. aids 
groups applying pressure on the Sandinis- 
tas 


The possibility exists of building a nation- 
al consensus around a policy that combines 
military aid, regional negotiations and inter- 
nal reform, but such a consensus cannot 
form unless President Reagan wins his fight 
in Congress. 

If he loses, and if Central America goes 
communist, it will be liberal values that lose 
the most. 


TRIBUTE TO THE JEFFERSON 
CITY CANTORIUM 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
my colleagues to join me in praising 
the Jefferson City Cantorium, who are 
presently in Cork, Ireland, at the 30th 
International Choral and Folk Dance 
Festival. There they will be competing 
with highly renowned choirs from all 
over the world, including West Germa- 
ny, Poland, Belgium, and Italy. The 
Cantorium has performed many spec- 
tacular performances here in the 
United States, including performances 
with such groups as the Kansas City 
Philharmonic, the St. Louis Sympho- 
ny, and the Collegium Musicum of the 
University of Missouri. 

I wish the members of the Jefferson 
City Cantorium good luck in their 
competition, and I am glad that they 
are having the chance to be good will 
ambassadors from the United States. I 
add the praise of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to that of the Missouri 
House and Senate for their fine 
achievements in the past here in 
America, as well as their success 
abroad. 


A GREAT LADY IS HONORED 
HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1983 


Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish at this time to place into the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the saga of a 
wonderful constituent, a woman who 
has won the love and respect of all 
who have had the opportunity to feel 
the warmth and gentle consideration 
of her sincere interest in her fellow 
Americans. 

Recently this marvelous 80-years- 
young lady was honored by one of the 
leading media in our Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Florida, the News 
and Observer of New Smyrna Beach, 
Fla. 

I would like to further honor this 
great lady by having that news feature 
read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this time. 

The article follows: 

From the News & Observer, Apr. 27, 1983] 
Nxvxx Too Busy To Do For OTHERS 
(By Ed Ray) 

Give to the world the best you have and 
the best will come back to you.” 

No one lives and teaches that philosophy 
better than Florence W. Settle, widow of 
the long-time New Smyrna Beach funeral 
director. 

Mrs. Settle was honored last Wednesday 
night by the Turnbull Grange for her long 
and outstanding community service at a 
ceremony at Odd Fellows Hall. First recipi- 
ent of the award in 1978 was Mrs. Allen C. 
(Dorothy) Winters. Mrs. William B. (Marga- 
ret) Hughes, T.C. Wilder, Jr., Joe Hintzen 
and Arthur Vos won the Grange distinction 
in the succeeding years. 

Wilder says Mrs. Settle has been an inspi- 
ration to him ever since he was a boy. He 
knew her in Sunday School and delivered 
papers to her home. When he was graduat- 
ed from New Smyrna Beach High School, 
Wilder became a trainee in the Settle Fu- 
neral Home and later became a partner in 
Settle-Wilder. When Mr. Settle retired, 
Wilder bought the firm, operated it until 
three years ago when he sold to Walter 
Johnson and went into semi-retirement. 

“Mrs. Settle is a wonderful, kind, devout 
woman and has always thought of the wel- 
fare of others instead of her own,” said 
Wilder. “She has worked hard all her life, 
but found time for service to others and the 
community, which owes her much.” 

In discussing her distinctive and varied 
lifestyle, Mrs. Settle said during an inter- 
view at her four-bedroom home at 318 Pal- 
metto (corner of Palmetto and Lytle where 
the overpass going west begins): 

“My first loves within the scope of my 
community activities have been my church, 
my volunteer work at Fish Memorial Hospi- 
tal and my serving the sick and shut-ins.” 

Eighty years old last Nov. 15, Mrs. Settle 
shows no signs of slowing down her pace. 
The writer managed to visit with her for an 
hour late one day after she had made six 
calls at homes where people needed help. 

Mrs, Settle and her identical twin sister, 
Florence Hans of South Daytona, were born 
on a farm near Lewisburg, Ky., daughters of 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Wheeler. The 
Wheelers had four other daughters and one 
son. 

The twins had to do all sorts of farm 
chores, but their hardest work came during 
two years of World War I when they had to 
replace hired help who went off to war. 

“I learned to work as a child,” said the 
charming, healthy and humorous Mrs. 
Settle. “My mother was one of the volun- 
teers in our country community who went 
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into homes when friends died and helped 
prepare bodies for burial. She took Florence 
and me with her many times and we learned 
what had to be done to bodies for burial. 
Our community hardly knew what a funeral 
home was. When my husband began his fu- 
neral home services here, I was no stranger 
to death. Because I learned in my teenage 
days to model with clay, I took the job as 
cosmetician (hair and face) for bodies await- 
ing burial.” 

Although she helped her husband in 
other funeral home work, and often sang 
solos at funeral services, Mrs. Settle’s main 
job was as a teacher. Before moving to New 
Smyrna Beach in 1927 after her July 3 mar- 
riage to Mr. Settle in Jacksonville, Mrs. 
Settle attended Bethel Woman's College in 
Hopkinsville, Ky., and Western Kentucky 
Teachers’ College at Bowling Green. She 
taught school in Kentucky for four years. 

How did she become a New Smyrna Beach 
resident? She answered: 

“My first trip to Florida was by train in 
December, 1924. My aunt, Sarah E. Wheel- 
er, lived in Lakeland and she arranged for 
my visit for two weeks. I met my husband- 
to-be there. Willis was working at what is 
now Southeast Bank. I did not see him after 
my Lakeland visit until April, 1927, when he 
traveled to Louisville, Ky., to be with me 
while I attended Kentucky Educational As- 
sociation’s convention. He asked me to 
marry him and in May of 1927, I made plans 
to terminate Kentucky teaching. Willis and 
I met in Jacksonville and were married in 
the Methodist District parsonage there July 
3, 1927.“ 

The ceremony, she said, was the begin- 
ning of a very busy and rewarding life for 
both of us.” 

Mr. Settle became interested in the funer- 
al home business after discussing it with 
people at the Robinson-Tarver Home. He 
decided shortly after his marriage to go to 
the Cincinnati School of Embalming and 
two years later was licensed. He and Mrs. 
Settle decided to open a funeral home here. 
While traveling to purchase furnishings for 
the home, the Settles learned that a Ken- 
tucky bank which held their savings went 
broke. 

“That was a blow, but we had good credit 
and we started the funeral home,” Mrs. 
Settle said. 

The Settles brought the first ambulance 
service to New Smyrna Beach after they 
opened the funeral home in 1931. 

“Another of my jobs,“ said Mrs. Settle, 
“was to drive an ambulance in emergencies. 
I drove to bring in plane crash victims, 
many auto crash victims and others in acci- 
dents at home and elsewhere. 

“The most nerve-wracking drive I had 
came when I had to substitute for a driver 
who was out when a call came for a preg- 
nant woman at Oak Hill to be driven to 
Halifax Hospital. 

“I didn’t break the speed laws, but I knew 
I had to get the woman to the hospital be- 
cause her labor pains had begun. When I fi- 
nally drove to the Halifax emergency room 
entrance, I barely had won the battle to pre- 
vent childbirth in the ambulance. The child 
was born shortly after the mother got to 
the hospital.“ 

The Settles continued their ambulance 
service until 1958. 

“I taught private kindergarten for 10 
years and, to make extra money, often 
baked and sold cookies,” Mrs, Settle said. 

From 1940 through 1949 she was a fourth 
and first grade teacher at Faulkner Street 
School. From 1957 to 1971 she was a first 
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grade and kindergarten teacher at Oak Hill 
School, where she was president of the 
P.T.A. for the 1964-65 term. She served on the 
Volusia County Continuing of Education as 
well as the Volusia County Purchasing Com- 
mittee. She retired from teaching in 1971. 
She still is a member of the Volusia County 
Educational Association, National Educa- 
tion Association and Rho Chapter-Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society International. She 
won another teaching degree attending 
classes part-time at Stetson in DeLand. 

“My years of service in the First United 
Methodist Church have been most reward- 
ing,” said Mrs. Settle. “Willis and I had 
little money, but we gave the first pledge 
toward building the present church and we 
struggled to earn the money to pay it off. 
My husband never charged set fees for fu- 
neral services. He would study the financial 
situation of each bereaved family and 
charge accordingly. We never tried to get 
rich. We lived in an apartment above the fu- 
neral home until 1957 when we purchased 
and remodeled my present home.” 

Mrs. Settle taught Sunday School and 
sang in the church choir for 25 years. She 
was Sunday School superintendent for 10 
years and was an active member of the ad- 
ministrative board for many years and pres- 
ently is a member with honorary status. She 
has served 11 terms as president of the Wes- 
leyan Service Guild, now known as Circle 6 
of the United Methodist Women. 

“The building or our present church sanc- 
tuary was a rich experience with my Lord,” 
Mrs. Settle said. “Without Him, we could 
not have done it.“ 

Civic work never was neglected by Mrs. 
Settle. She was president of the New 
Smyrna Woman’s Club for three years— 
1935-37. She served as Worthy Matron of 
the New Smyrna Chapter No. 3, Order of 
the Eastern Star. She was president of Elks 
Ladies B.P.O.E. 1557 in 1946. She was elect- 
ed Regent of the Jane Sheldon Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution in 
1955-56-57. A charter member and president 
of Fish Memorial Hospital Auxiliary for 27 
months (1954-57), she worked in the Auxil- 
iary sewing department after retiring as a 
teacher. 

No one observed the building of the High- 
way 44 overpass at U.S. 1 more constantly 
than Mrs. Settle. She has a hard hat with 
her name painted on it, given by the build- 
ing superintendent for the construction 
company. The Department of Transporta- 
tion took 12 feet off her property in order to 
build a passage under the overpass from 
Lytle to U.S. 1. 

“It was a sad day when overpass construc- 
tion men uprooted those beautiful palms on 
Lytle and took them to Disneyworld,” Mrs. 
Settle said. Because of so many people mi- 
grating to Florida, our state road depart- 
ment is desperately trying to provide roads 
and modes of transportation for inland 
people to get to and from our beach. 

“This made it hard for those of us who 
have been caught in the way. I miss the 
beautiful two-way street which was Lytle 
with trees and flower beds in the middle 
from the railroad to Riverside Drive. The 
overpass has been called many things, but I 
call it Settle Hill because it separated me 
from my home and the Settle-Wilder Funer- 
al Home.” 

Mrs. Settle can see and hear hundreds of 
cars pass close by her Florida room windows 
every day, but after looking at a condomini- 
um for sale, she decided she would stay on 
Palmetto Street and hire someone to live 
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with and take care of her should the need 
arise. 

Mrs. Settle has white burglar bars, a bur- 
glar alarm system and Police Care” to pro- 
tect her. Under the Police Care“ system, 
participants call a police number between 8 
and 12 each morning to say whether they 
are all right. If they don't call by noon, a 
police officer will check the residents of par- 
ticipants. 

Mrs. Settle is an accomplished cook and it 
is from her kitchen many meals are pre- 
pared for shut-ins. She likes parties and re- 
cently prepared food for 40 in the “Police 
Care” program plus a number of police per- 
sonnel. 

She also cans and preserves food from her 
garden, once abundant but now limited. In 
her “orchard” are 13 fruit trees, two grape- 
fruit, one fig, one lemon, one peach, one 
plum, one tangerine and one calomondin. “I 
give away most fruit I don't preserve,” she 
said. She had a long fight with the road de- 
partment about a pear tree which engineers 
wanted to remove for the overpass. She won 
her argument to save it, but concrete sur- 
rounding it caused it to die. 

Mrs. Settle feels a helicopter landing area 
near Fish Hospital is an immediate city 
need. “We also need an entrance to the 
beach via Florida Shores and Edgewater, a 
high rise bridge of the convenience of boat 
passage at Riverside and Lytle and four- 
laning the South Causeway and Third 
Avenue to the ocean,” she said in discussing 
the city’s needs. She came here when only a 
few hundred persons were residents. 

New Smyrna Beach churches, she said, 
“are doing a beautiful job for our Lord. 
Much love and care are being shown for 
spiritual guidance and well-being of the 
people they serve. If you don’t have this 
feeling about our city, get right with God 
and keep your communication lines open. 
He is always ready to answer—just call Him 
and try Him out.“ 


A TRIBUTE TO SAUL AND 
SHIRLEY TURTELTAUB 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


@ Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to pay tribute 
today to Saul and Shirley Turteltaub, 
two people who have contributed 
much to their community in Califor- 
nia, much to the happiness of the 
American people and much to the 
well-being of all people of good will. 

Saul and Shirley have devoted 
countless hours of their time and 
effort to philanthropic and humani- 
tarian causes. They are outstanding 
citizens in every sense of the word. 
Each has been a leader in a vast array 
of community organizations, from the 
United Jewish Welfare Fund, in which 
Saul plays a major role, to the Excep- 
tional Children’s Foundation, in which 
Shirley is a prominent figure. 

But perhaps the most impressive 
characteristic of these two outstand- 
ing friends is that they have brought 
thousands of hours of joy to millions 
of people throughout the country for 
the last 20 years. 
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Saul Turteltaub is a major force in 
American television, in the best sense 
of what the medium has to offer us. 
When one thinks of some of the most 
honored, respected, and appreciated 
programs on television, it is truly re- 
markable how often Saul Turteltaub’s 
name comes up in connection with 
them. 

Saul began his career writing for 
Shari Lewis. Miss Lewis and her pup- 
pets helped to raise an entire genera- 
tion of postwar children and set a level 
for children’s programing that is still 
the envy of the industry. 

We in Washington are particularly 
acute when politics are satirized. 
While performers and commentators 
come and go, one of Saul’s efforts 
stands alone as perhaps the most ex- 
cellent example of political satire. I 
am referring to a television show, 
“That Was the Week That Was.” 
TW3, as it was called, is one of the 
brightest spots in television history. 
Saul was a writer on that show, work- 
ing with a cast that included David 
Frost and Alan Alda. 

Go down the list of performers with 
whom Saul has worked through the 
years, as writer, as producer, or in 
both capacities, and you will find 
names like Jackie Gleason, Carol Bur- 
nett, Redd Foxx, Marlo Thomas, and 
Mickey Rooney, to name just a few. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my pleasure 
to honor this giant of the entertain- 
ment industry, to pay tribute to two 
people who represent the best this 
country has to offer. We wish both 
Saul and Shirley Turteltaub health, 
success, and happiness in the future. 
Few people have been able to shape 
the attitudes of this country in such a 
positive sense as have Saul and Shirley 
Turteltaub, and we should be grateful 
for their presence and their good 
works. 


H.R. 2934— HEALTH PLANNING 
AMENDMENTS OF 1983 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am pleased to introduce H.R. 2934, 
the Health Planning Amendments of 
1983. This bill revises and extends 
through 1985 the authority for Feder- 
al support of State and local health 
planning agencies. 

H.R. 2934 follows extensive work 
and compromise by the Subcommittee 
on Health and the Environment over 
the past year. The bill is virtually 
identical to the provisions of title II of 
H.R. 6458 which was passed by the 
House by unanimous consent last De- 
cember. 

H.R. 2934 is reasonable and bal- 
anced. On one hand, it maintains Fed- 
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eral support for State and local health 
planning agencies while on the other 
it gives States new flexibility in oper- 
ating their planning programs. 

The Federal Government has sup- 
ported State and local health planning 
activities for more than 30 years. This 
support continues to be necessary be- 
cause health planning agencies are 
vital to our efforts to restrain unneces- 
sary, inflationary expansion of hospi- 
tals and other health facilities. The 
Federal Government, more than any 
other third-party payor, bears the 
costs of excessive hospital construc- 
tion because medicare and medicaid 
now pay over 35 percent of hospital 
costs. To insure that Federal support 
for health planning activities contin- 
ues, H.R. 2934 authorizes appropria- 
tions of such sums as may be neces- 
sary” in fiscal years 1984 and 1985. 

At the same time, H.R. 2934 includes 
two major provisions which will pro- 
vide the States new flexibility to 
streamline their certificate-of-need 
(CON) review systems. First, the 
threshold for CON project review is 
increased from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 
This increase follows an increase from 
$200,000 in 1981. With this higher 
threshold, a large number of projects, 
about 70 percent, that would have 
been subject to review in 1980 may be 
exempt from the review process. 
Second, the States are given the au- 
thority to specify the role of HSA’s in 
the review of CON applications. This 
change will allow States to tailor the 
CON process to their particular cir- 
cumstances. 

In addition to these major provi- 
sions, the bill also incorporates into 
the Public Health Service Act, on a 
permanent basis, a number of policies 
included in the 1983 continuing resolu- 
tion. 

There was broad agreement last De- 
cember that the provisions of H.R. 
2934 were a good health planning com- 
promise. Representatives of health 
planning organizations, health insur- 
ers, employers, as well as hospitals, all 
expressed support for the provisions 
of this bill at that time. I believe that 
this approach remains a good compro- 
mise for 1983. 

This is a particularly appropriate 
compromise, because under this bill 
the Congress will again consider 
health planning legislation in 1985. 
This timing is consistent with the pro- 
visions of the recently enacted social 
security reform bill, which provides 
for congressional consideration of hos- 
pital capital policies during 1985 fol- 
lowing a report from the Department 
of Health and Human Services in Oc- 
tober of 1984. This 1985 reconsider- 
ation will precede the implementation 
of new capital policies for medicare on 
October 1, 1986. 

The Subcommittee on Health and 
the Environment held hearings on 
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health planning last Friday, May 6. I 
hope that health planning extension 
legislation can now be reported from 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce and adopted by the House in 
the near future. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS, HEALTH 
PLANNING AMENDMENTS OF 1983, H.R. 2934 


Section 1. Provides that the short title of 
the bill is the “Health Planning Amend- 
ments of 1983.” Specifies that the provisions 
of the bill amend the Public Health Service 
Act. 

Section 2. Amends Section 1512(b)(2) (A) 
and (B) to reduce required Health Systems 
Agency staff from the lesser of five overall 
or one per hundred thousand residents of 
the area to the lesser of three overall or one 
per three hundred thousand residents of 
the area. This section codifies a policy cur- 
rently in effect under the provisions of the 
Continuing Resolution for 1983. 

Section 3. Amends subsection 1513(f) and 
1523(a)(4) to provide that HSAs shall review 
and make recommendations concerning cer- 
tificates-of-need in the manner, and to the 
extent, provided by systems established by 
State Agencies. Such State Systems shall 
provide that all applications of the same or 
Similar type must be reviewed in the same 
manner. 

Section 4. Amends Section 1515 regarding 
designation of Health Systems Agencies: 

Amends paragraph (b)(2) to remove the 36 
month limit on the period during which 
HSAs may be conditionally designated. 

Revises paragraph (bs) and subpara- 
graph (cX 1XB) regarding the termination of 
conditionally designated HSAs to require 
the same procedures as are currently re- 
quired for the termination of fully designat- 
ed agencies. 

Amends subparagraph (c)(3)(B) to remove 
the 12 month limit on the period during 
which HSAs which have previously been 
fully designated may be conditionally desig- 
nated. 

Amends subsection (d) to permit the same 
entity to be redesignated as an HSA. Cur- 
rent law only allows the designation of an- 
other entity. 

Section 5. Amends Section 1516 by delet- 
ing paragraph (c) which permits the Sec- 
retary to reduce the funds provided to 
HSAs. This provision will assure that grants 
to HSAs will continue to be made in the 
same manner as in previous years. 

Section 6. Amends Section 1521 with 
regard to the designation of State Health 
Planning and Development Agencies: 

Deletes the provisions of subparagraph 
(bX2XB) which require conditionally desig- 
nated State agencies to progressively in- 
crease their functions. 

Revises subparagraphs (2XC) and (3)(B) 
of subsection (b) regarding the termination 
of conditionally designated State agencies 
to require the same procedures as are cur- 
rently required for termination of fully des- 
ignated agencies. 

Amends subparagraph (b)(4)(B) to remove 
the 12 month limit on the period during 
which State agencies which have previously 
been fully designated may be conditionally 
designated. 

Amends subparagraph (bez) (B) and de- 
letes subsection (d) to extend the period 
that State agencies may be conditionally 
designated until October 1, 1986. 

Provides that States shall not be required 
to have a fully designated agency or be sub- 
ject to the penalty of a loss of funds under 
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the Public Health Service Act until October 
1, 1986. 

Section 7. Amends Section 1526(a)(6) to 
require State agencies to review the appro- 
priateness of currently offered institutional 
health services only to the extent such 
review is feasible. Current law provides that 
State agencies must conduct such reviews. 

Section 8. Amends Section 1531 to in- 
crease the value of the projects which State 
Certificate-of-Need programs must review. 
The value of capital expenditures is in- 
creased to $1,000,000 from $600,000; the 
annual operating cost of institutional 
health services is increased to $500,000 from 
$250,000; and the value of major medical 
equipment is increased to $500,000 from 
$400,000. 

Section 9. Amends Section 1536 to allow 
States which have previously elected to op- 
erate health planning systems under Sec- 
tion 1536 to expedite the reestablishment of 
health service areas and to require the Sec- 
retary to redesignate HSAs in such areas. 
Amends Section 935 of Public Law 97-25 to 
allow HSA funds to continue to be provided 
to States which operated Section 1536 pro- 
grams in 1981. 

Section 10. Authorizes $42,000,000 for 
grants to HSAs, $21,400,000 for grants to 
States and $1,500,000 for grants and con- 
tracts for Centers for Health Planning for 
fiscal year 1983. Authorizes such sums as 
may be necessary for fiscal years 1984 and 
1985. 

Section 11. Repeals Title XV as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1986.6 


TERROR IN EL SALVADOR 
HON. BARBARA BOXER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


@ Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, two of 
my constituents, Dr. Milton Estes and 
Tom Steel, have recently visited El 
Salvador. They have brought to my at- 
tention two articles that speak directly 
to the terrible tragedies that are oc- 
curring with frequency. I would like to 
share them with my colleagues. 

From the Modesto (Calif.) Bee, Feb. 22, 

19831 
‘TERROR IN EL SALVADOR 

There is no ambiguity about the provi- 
sions of the law covering United States mili- 
tary assistance to the government of El Sal- 
vador. 

It says El Salvador cannot receive U.S. 
military aid or buy U.S. weapons unless the 
president reports to Congress every six 
months that the Salvadoran government is 
respecting the rights of its citizens and is 
making progress toward land reform and po- 
litical reform. 

On January 21, one day after a report by 
international observer groups declared the 
human rights situation in El Salvador is 
worse than ever, President Reagan certified 
that the terms of the foreign aid law were 
being met and that El Salvador should con- 
tinue receiving U.S. military aid. 

One week after that certification, Modesto 
attorney Nancy C. Smith visited the belea- 
guered country as an international observer 
under the auspices of a coalition of East 
Bay churches. 

In her eight-day stay at a United Nations- 
run refugee camp for Salvadoran refugees, 
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she found no evidence of improvement in 
the human rights situation in El Salvador. 

On the contrary, her graphic report which 
appeared on the Viewpoints page in Sun- 
day’s Bee, was a horror-filled recounting of 
the killing, brutality and oppression inflict- 
ed by the Salvadoran army on its own 
people. 

From every refugee she talked to came a 
story of indiscriminate killing and violence— 
of women and children raped and killed, of 
peasants shot from aircraft as they worked 
in the fields, of old people burned alive in 
their homes as the army moves to a 
scorched earth policy, laying waste to entire 
villages. 

Throughout her interviews, Smith said, 
the terrorized refugees sounded one refrain: 
“They (the army and death squads) killed 
children, old people, and pregnant women.” 

The recurring willingness of the Reagan 
administration to arm this continuing reign 
of terror, this war of termination against 
the peasants—as Smith says the Salvadoran 
soldiers themselves refer to it—offers no 
hope of opening the eyes of those who will 
not look. 

Even Congress, which is responsible for 
the human rights certification law, is show- 
ing signs of frustration after two years of 
sustained debate about El Salvador. 

Rep. Gerry E. Studds, D-Mass., who has 
led the effort to halt military aid to El Sal- 
vador, recently said he has concluded that it 
is “essentially futile’ to try to challenge 
U.S. policy. Congress will not vote to cut off 
aid to El Salvador, he said, and unless it 
does the administration will continue on its 
course of bolstering the current regime. 

What, then, can be done? With an admin- 
istration that cannot see and a Congress 
that will not act, it is obvious that the 
people of this country must take the lead. 

During her stay in the camp, Smith found 
that the presence of international observers 
offered protection to the refugees from the 
brutal zeal of the army, a shield that does 
not go unappreciated. The refugees have a 
saying among them, Smith said: “First we 
thank God, and then, after God, we thank 
the internationals.” 

For the sake of those terror-stricken survi- 
vors we can support and enlarge the inter- 
national observer programs, programs that 
will return to us more Nancy Smiths to 
shake us into awareness of our complicity in 
this continuing wave of death and destruc- 
tion. 

“If Americans understood the poverty and 
misery,” Smith said, if they could hear the 
heart-rending stories of brutality and re- 
pression, I believe they would demand an 
end to United States military aid to El Sal- 
vador.“ 

The American people need to begin voic- 
ing that demand in a popular crescendo now 
before it is too late. 


{From the Pacific Sun, Mar. 18-24, 1983] 
View or Et SALVADOR 


“They killed my husband and child,” the 
woman said. My husband was coming from 
the fields when the soldiers came. They did 
not talk to him, nothing. They just shot 
him and my child. I have four other chil- 
dren and I came here with them.” 

The woman is a refugee from El Salvador 
now living in a United Nations camp in Hon- 
duras. She was talking to Dr. Milton Estes, a 
Mill Valley M.D. He and two attorneys from 
the Bay Area went to Honduras to discover 
the truth about what is going on in Central 
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America, and the truth will make your hair 
stand on end. 

We heard the same stories over and over 
and over again,” says Estes, who traveled to 
the camp under the auspices of Concern, a 
hunger relief group based in Los Angeles. 
Every refugee Estes met had malaria; most 
suffered from malnutrition. All of them, in- 
cluding the children, had witnessed un- 
speakable events: an uncle beheaded, a 
sister raped than hacked to pieces, fetuses 
ripped from women’s bellies and fed to pigs. 
The soldiers’ excuse was that the peasants 
were guerrilla sympathizers. 

In fact, as culled from the refugees them- 
selves, the peasants are largely apolitical. 
“They are illiterate, salt-of-the-earth folks,” 
Estes says. The free elections and land 
reform programs of the late seventies were 
called lies.“ People were afraid to go into 
the villages to vote for fear of being killed; 
at the polling places, soldiers stood armed to 
make sure their candidate got the vote. As 
for the land, the prices remained out of 
reach of most peasants and often soldiers 
would burn the crops and livestock anyway. 
Families were starving and had to leave 
their homeland. 

Estes brought crayons and paper and 
asked the children to draw pictures of their 
lives, I remember getting that same assign- 
ment in school; I drew pretty little houses 
with flowers out front and smoke curling 
out of the chimney. These kids drew twin- 
blade helicopters dropping bombs on people. 
These were not images they saw on TV. 

The stories Estes collected from the 
camps are particularly significant now that 
Reagan has asked for an additional $110 
million (at press time) in arms aid for El 
Salvador; $26 million has already been au- 
thorized this year. this is madness not only 
from a humanitarian perspective but from a 
logical one. 

Military aid is supposed to help combat 
guerrilla forces. Government soldiers, with 
money, equipment and advice from the U.S., 
are given free reign to terrorize the people, 
kill their families and burn their homes. 
Guerrilla forces, by the accounts of the ref- 
ugees, sometimes serve as the protectors of 
the people against the military's violence 
and display humane treatment of their pris- 
oners. Sometimes when a child's family is 
wiped out by soldiers, she will adopt the 
guerrillas as her new family. In effect, U.S. 
military aid is making the guerrillas stonger 
and more popular. 

Estes plans to present slide shows of the 
people in the camps, and perhaps make a 
film using the stories he collected there. In 
the meantime he urges you and me to pick 
up a pen and write to senators and repre- 
sentatives to say no, we do not want to send 
$110 million of our tax dollars to support 
the clear violation of human rights in El 
Salvador. Anyone interested in refugee 
camp visitor programs can write Dr. Estes at 
333 Miller Avenue, Mill Valley, (Calif.) 
94941. 


NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS 
WEEK 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


@ Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
President Reagan has declared this 
week to be “Small Business Week” and 
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I think it would be appropriate at this 
time to submit to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion an article about the contributions 
made by our Nation’s small businesses. 
This article appeared recently in 
“First Monday.” I think at this time it 
would be well if we reflected upon 
what we as a Congress have done to al- 
leviate the burdens upon small busi- 
ness and what we can do in the future 
to stimulate this most productive seg- 
ment of the private sector. 

The article follows: 

"MOTHERHOOD OF INVENTION" - AND JOBS 

What do ice cream cones and zippers have 
in common? 

If you guessed both are examples of 
American small business ingenuity, you are 
right. But, if you don’t rate a double-dip 
cone a significant invention, consider then 
the following technological contributions 
made by American independent inventors 
and small firms: air conditioners, airplanes, 
the CAT scanner, the artificial heart valve, 
the high capacity computer, xeroxography, 
telephones, phonographs and polaroid pho- 
tography. 

When it comes to developing and creating 
new technology, American small businesses 
have been in the forefront of these ad- 
vances. These firms produced most of the 
country’s new products, new processes, new 
industries. 

More importantly, American small enter- 
prises create more than 70 percent of all 
new jobs, and today, more than 50 million 
people work in small businesses—that is half 
of America’s workforce. Not only do Ameri- 
can small business owners keep half of this 
country at work, they have also provided 
most of this country’s important inventions 
and innovations over the years. For exam- 
ple: 

Of the 149 inventions in the aluminum in- 
dustry, major producers accounted for only 
one in seven; 

Of the major 13 innovations in the Ameri- 
can steel industry, four originated in 
Europe, seven were developed by independ- 
ent American firms and none were produced 
by the leading steel companies in the 
nation; 

Of the seven important inventions in the 
refining and cracking of petroleum, all were 
made by independent inventors; and, 

Nearly every energy-related device of this 
century was invented by American small 
businesses. 

Given this track record, why is America 
slipping from its position of prominence 
among the technological leaders of the 
world? Why do American businesses—large 
and small—seem to be losing their lead over 
competition from Western Europe, Japan 
and even several Third World countries? 

Ronald Reagan believes part of the blame 
can be traced to the federal government. In- 
stead of boosting the efforts of American 
small businesses, the federal government 
often stifled incentive and productivity 
through burdensome regulations. Despite 
their importance to this country’s economy 
and workforce, American small businesses 
were bypassed by Uncle Sam when it came 
to handing out federal funds for research 
and development grants. 

The once creative and unrestricted envi- 
ronment of small business became bogged 
down with red tape and lack of capital. No 
more. 

President Reagan is determined to reverse 
America’s declining technical superiority. 
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Reagan told the country in his State of the 
Union Address: This administration is com- 
mitted to keeping America the technological 
leader of the world now and into the 21st 
century.” 

When he was first elected to office, Presi- 
dent Reagan took swift action to aid Ameri- 
can small business. Important legislation in- 
cluded: 

The President's three year tax cut provid- 
ed help to millions of small, unincorporated 
firms; 

Regulatory burden was relieved through 
administration reform of federal red tape; 

The Prompt Payment Act told Uncle Sam 
to pay his bills on time, to the principal ben- 
efit of small businesses; 

Tax barriers to the formation and invest- 
ment in small firms were reduced; 

Reforms in the estate tax laws made it 
easier for small business owners to build and 
maintain their businesses; and, 

The Export Trading Company Act will 
help small firms compete in foreign markets 
on an equal basis with their competitors in 
other countries. 

President Reagan also directed all federal 
agencies to increase federal purchases from 
small firms and he supported the Small 
Business Innovation Research Act. This leg- 
islation orders the 10 major federal agen- 
cies—those with the largest research and de- 
velopment budgets—to direct more con- 
tracts to small high-tech firms—the very 
companies that have been in the vanguard 
of American technology. 

The Small Business Administration 
(SBA), which oversees and monitors this 
program, estimates that in 1987, small high- 
tech firms will receive nearly $500 million in 
federal funds as a result of this legislation. 

When the President signed the act last 
July, he said, “Small business is a tonic for 
what ails the country. By passing and sign- 
ing this act, we are showing our resolve to 
unleash this most innovative sector.” 

Lucky for Americans that some inventors 
ignored the federal government’s prior 
habit of inhibiting ingenuity. In 1904, two 
young businessmen from Ohio approached 
the government with the idea they thought 
could prove highly successful. Federal offi- 
cials told the two entrepreneurs that before 
they spent a cent on their project, “The 
device must be brought to a state of practi- 
cal operation without expense to the U.S. 
government,” 

Discouraged, but not defeated, Orville and 
Wilbur Wright simply invented the first 
flying machine without help from Uncle 
Sam 


It is this same spirit that Ronald Reagan 
wants to encourage, not squelch, through 


federal support of American innovation. 
The President does not want to see, for lack 
of a federal dollar an idea fail to get off the 
ground. 


BUDGET SQUEEZE THREATENS 
AMERICA’S BROADCAST PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, in terms of 
cost effectiveness and national securi- 
ty value, America's international 
broadcasting program is one of our 
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best foreign policy investments in 
recent decades. As the London Econo- 
mist has noted, “perhaps the single 
most brilliant act of American foreign 
policy since World War II” was the 
creation of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty. Their intrepid coverage 
of East European internal affairs has 
been vital in achieving a high degree 
of audience identification that over- 
whelms the Soviet’s futile attempt to 
control and obstruct ideas and infor- 
mation in their official news reports. 

Under its director, Ken Tomlinson, 
the Voice of America is basing its pro- 
graming philosophy on the premise 
that the freedom of man, and other 
timeless principles of democracy, con- 
stitute the true reflection of American 
“ideology.” Consequently, the Voice is 
offering its millions of listeners a 
broad range of views and prompt, un- 
censored, information. 

Yet, as the following Wall Street 
Journal editorial notes, Radio Free 
Europe, Radio Liberty and the Voice 
of America are all coming under the 
budgetary guns in Washington, with 
their modest request for moderniza- 
tion funds threatened in the Senate. 
With the Soviet Union spending four 
times what we do to broadcast and jam 
international radio shows, I strongly 
believe we should support this prudent 
request. I commend this lucid editorial 
to my colleagues and hope they will 
continue their support for this vital 
democratic program. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, May 4, 

1983) 
THE Bic SQUEEZE 

Remember the presidential campaign of 
1980, and the turning point we thought it 
marked in the conduct of our foreign 
policy? Remember how we were going to re- 
build our defenses, become more assertive, 
beef up our international radio operations 
so they could do a stronger job in the battle 
of ideas? Well, it turns out that things 
didn’t change so much at the radios after 
all. We had hirings, firings, planning for 
new initiatives—and this year, just as in 
years past, the bottom line is that the Voice 
of America is plaintively begging for more 
money. 

The Voice is the one of the U.S. radios 
charged with, among other things, present- 
ing straight news to listeners around the 
world. When the Reaganites arrived, some 
old hands screamed that a shrine of objec- 
tive journalism was about to be turned into 
a propaganda machine. 

But these ideological wars did not contin- 
ue for long. The Voice got a permanent di- 
rector, Kenneth Tomlinson, and the general 
atmosphere calmed down. The agency has 
been having an effect in the cultural wars 
and the real ones: Just last week the govern- 
ment of Poland actually filed an official 
protest complaining that VOA and Radio 
Free Europe were destabilizing Poland's po- 
litical arrangements. If this is true, it is not 
an achievement to sneeze at. 

All these efforts, though, have been run- 
ning smack into one massive fact: The Voice 
of America is falling apart. Without ques- 
tion. Beyond the slightest debate. For one 
thing, it lacks certain personnel that any 
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world-wide journalistic organization would 
have to call essential. Its Rome bureau was 
closed as an economy move during the 
Carter administration, days before the elec- 
tion of Pope John Paul II. Almost all its for- 
eign language services are clearly under- 
staffed. This means it cannot match the 
broadcasting hours put out by the Taiwan- 
ese government, let alone the U.S.S.R. 

Even more fundamentally, the Voice’s 
physical plant is going to pieces. Almost all 
its transmitters are more than 15 years old, 
a third are at least 30 years of age and some 
broadcasting to the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe comes out of transmitters built 
approximately around World War II. They 
are held together with the technical equiva- 
lent of baling wire and further limit the 
amount that the U.S. can broadcast. 

The Voice now has before Congress two 
money requests for beginning the necessary 
fix-up. One is a $22 million supplemental re- 
quest for the fiscal 1983 budget; it now sits 
before a dubious House Appropriations 
Committee. The other is the fiscal 1984 
budget request. 

The 84 request has gone for authorization 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
as part of the budget request for the whole 
U.S. Information Agency of which the Voice 
is a part. What the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has done to this request is to adopt 
an amendment by Sen. Edward Zorinsky 
cutting $65 million from the USIA budget. 
Then at the request of Sen. Claiborne Pell 
and others the committe tied up large 
chunks of money for specific purposes: one 
chunk for exchange programs, another to 
give to the private organizations that are 
slated to run the new Project Democracy. 

What all this means is that for practical 
purposes the money for the Voice’s modern- 
ization is gone. 

It doesn't look as if anyone on the Foreign 
Relations Committee really had it in for the 
Voice. Indeed, the U.S. Senate periodically 
rings with mellow rhetorical tributes to the 
fine work the agency is doing. What seems 
to have happened is that some of the com- 
mittee members wanted to take a general 
shot at USIA, and the Voice got caught in 
the squeeze. 

The action can still be corrected. But it’s 
already given us quite a snapshot of the way 
we conduct our legislative affairs in general 
and our foreign policy in particular. Our 
senators are awfully fond of talking about 
big ideas—about whether or not to get the 
MX missile, about moving the country lock, 
stock and blast furnace into the high-tech 
age. But when it comes to carrying out a 
policy that is indubitably beneficial and just 
needs a little attention to detail, they are a 
bust. 

If there is one thing about which there is 
a consensus among those attentive to policy, 
it is that our radios do much for us in the 
world and can do more. You would think 
that this feeling would translate into some 
concrete beneficence. But no, when the 
chips are down, the Voice falls victim to the 
same slushiness that pervades most of our 
legislative activity. 

Congress should reverse itself on this one, 
and show that it can walk and chew its 
policy gum at the same time. 
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MX: FOUR FALLACIES 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, Shortly 
the Congress will again vote on the 
MX missile. Before the Pentagon can 
spend $560 million appropriated for 
fiscal year 1983 for MX basing re- 
search and conduct an MX flight test, 
both the House and the Senate must 
approve the administration’s proposal 
to base 100 MX missiles in Minuteman 
II silos in Wyoming. 

I believe, this recommendation must 
be vetoed by the House. The article 
that follows, MX: Four Fallacies,” 
prepared by the Union of Concerned 
Scientists, outlines the flawed reason- 
ing behind arguments favoring the 
MX missiles. The article rightfully 
concludes the current U.S. deterrent 
force is adequate, that the MX is a de- 
stabilizing first strike force inconsist- 
ent with U.S. deterrence policy, that 
building MX to threaten the Soviet 
Union with a strategic response in a 
conventional war is terribly risky, and 
that MX deployment will not force 
the Soviets to bargain on arms control 
and may result in escalation of Soviet 
deployments. 

I commend “MX: Four Fallacies” to 
my colleagues’ attention. 


{From the Union of Concerned Scientists 
Fact Sheet] 
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The Reagan Administration and the Scow- 
croft Commission have recommended the 
development of the MX missile system for 
the following reasons: 

The United States needs to build the MX 
to preserve the effectiveness of its nuclear 
deterrent. 

The MX is necessary to give us the capa- 
bility to threaten Soviet hard targets. 

The MX is essential to deter the threat of 
conventional attacks on the alliance by the 
Soviet Union. 

The MX is necessary to demonstrate U.S. 
resolve and to pressure the Soviet Union 
into reaching arms control agreements with 
the United States. 

The Union of Concerned Scientists does 
not concur with these justifications for pro- 
ceeding with the MX. Our reasons are out- 
lined below in response to each of the four 
points. 

(1) The U.S. Needs to Build the MX to 
Preserve the Effectiveness of Its Nuclear 
Deterrent. 

Commission arguments: Our forces are 
older than those of the Soviets. The 
U.S.S.R. is also ahead in numbers of ICBMs, 
and is gaining in submarines. U.S. modern- 
ization of our ICBM force is therefore nec- 
essary. It is also needed to maintain the 
credibility of the triad. 

UCS response: In fact, U.S. and Soviet 
forces are of roughly comparable age. Our 
strategic bomber force is newer than the 
Soviet equivalent; the B-52s were deployed 
after the Soviet Bears and Bisons, Our 
bombers have also been modernized more 
extensively; new equipment includes the 
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same offensive avionics package scheduled 
to be included on the B-1B. 

Our ICBM missiles are older, but the war- 
heads are about the same age as those on 
Soviet ICBMs. Three hundred of the Min- 
uteman III missiles have recently been 
retrofitted with 900 of the new, more accu- 
rate MK-12A warheads. The Soviets have a 
marginal advantage in current warheads on 
their ICBMs, but they also have the serious 
liability of concentrating more than 70 per- 
cent of their strategic warheads on poten- 
tially vulnerable land-based ICBMs. 

There is no evidence to support the con- 
tention that the Soviets are gaining in sub- 
marine technology. Our submarines are 
older, but our missiles are considerably 
more modern than those of the Soviets. For 
example, within the last four years, the U.S. 
has deployed over 200 new Trident I missiles 
with more than 1700 warheads. These mis- 
siles are newer than virtually all of the mis- 
siles in the Soviet submarine force. In addi- 
tion, U.S. submarine improvements and 
ASW development are proceeding. U.S. 
technological sophistication has traditional- 
ly been far superior to that of the Soviet 
Union. Indeed, Secretary of the Navy John 
Lehman testified in March that U.S. subma- 
rines would “remain largely invulnerable 
throughout this century.“ He also said that 
submarines were becoming less, rather than 
more, vulnerable. 

The Scowcroft Commission itself has ac- 
knowledged that the Soviets cannot effec- 
tively undertake a simultaneous attack on 
U.S. submarine ports, bomber bases, and 
ICBMs. The Commission concludes that 
ICBM vulnerability is not a critical issue for 
the present, and that each leg of the triad is 
reinforced by the capabilities of the triad as 
a whole. In short, the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion has fully repudiated the Administra- 
tion’s “window of vulnerability” argument, 
overturning what was previously the princi- 
pal justification for proceeding with MX de- 
ployment. 

The U.S. triad is formidable. It is im- 
mensely powerful, and will retain for dec- 
ades a great capacity for retaliation in the 
event of an attack on it. Its deterrent value 
is more than adequate for the foreseeable 
future. 

(2) The MX Is Necessary to Give the U.S. 
the Capability to Threaten Soviet Hard Tar- 
gets. 

Commission arguments: The Soviets have 
a prompt hard target kill capability, and we 
do not. We need a prompt hard target kill 
capability, and can gain it with the MX. 

UCS response: MX missiles in Minuteman 
silos can add to U.S. capabilities only if we 
plan to use them in a first strike against the 
Soviet Union. The Soviets will not launch a 
first strike unless they believe they can de- 
stroy U.S. missiles in the silos. MX does not 
alter that Soviet calculation; it simply 
places more valuable targets in the silos. 
The Commission report states that “there is 
considerable merit in moving toward an 
ICBM force structure in which potential 
targets are of comparatively low value—mis- 
siles containing only one warhead.” The 
proposed deployment of MX flatly contra- 
dicts that proposal. 

The Commission report does not adequat- 
ley defend the necessity for a time-urgent 
response—that is, the prompt hard target 
kill potential offered by the MX. If MX is 
intended for a second-strike response, it is 
not needed: there will be a limited number 
of hardened targets against which we need 
to respond. After all, the Soviet missile silos 
will largely be empty. Once the Soviets have 
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launched an attack on the U.S., those mis- 
siles that remain in Soviet silos will prob- 
ably be in “launch-on-warning” status, 
ready to be released as incoming U.S. mis- 
siles are detected. 

Furthermore, the U.S. hardly needs addi- 
tional capacity to strike Soviet hard targets. 
It now has increasing numbers of cruise mis- 
siles as well as a powerful bomber force. 
These second-strike weapons are already 
adequate for attacking important hard tar- 
gets remaining after a Soviet attack. The 
U.S. can also respond without directly at- 
tacking Soviet cities, by destroying industri- 
al and soft military facilities not located 
near population enters. Such a response 
would not require MX. 

(3) MX Is Essential to Deter the Threat of 
Conventional Attacks on the Alliance by the 
Soviet Union. 

Commission arguments: The U.S. needs 
the MX to convince the Soviets that a 
Soviet conventional attack risks a strategic 
nuclear response by the U.S. MX is essential 
to this response because of its promptness“ 
and “controllability.” 

UCS response: Initiating the use of nucle- 
ar weapons in response to a conventional 
attack would be dangerous and suicidal, par- 
ticularly if strategic nuclear weapons are 
used. There is no basis for the presumption 
that nuclear war can confidently be limited, 
or confined to a finite number of exchanges 
short of escalation to all-out nuclear war. 
Limiting tactical nuclear war on the battle- 
field of Europe or elsewhere is difficult 
enough to believe; controlling nuclear war 
waged with ICBMs is inconceivable. The 
very feature of MX capability that the 
Scowcroft group finds so attractive 
promptness—virtually guarantees that any 
use of the MX will quickly escalate to an 
uncontrolled exchange, and bring about the 
total destruction of the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States. We would lose far more than 
we would gain. 

(4) The MX Is Necessary to Demonstrate 
U.S. Resolve and Pressure the Soviet Union 
into Reaching Arms Control Agreements 
with the United States. 

Commission argument: Cancelling the MX 
would signify to the Soviets that we do not 
have the will essential for deterrence, Aban- 
doning MX would reduce the likelihood of 
reaching a stabilizing arms control agree- 
ment with the Soviets. 

UCS response: Lacking a military justifi- 
cation for building MX, the Commission has 
resorted to a political argument. A key con- 
clusion of the Scowcroft report is that we 
must deploy the MX to demonstrate U.S. re- 
solve. If we do not, the Soviets will doubt 
our “national will and cohesion.” But the 
United States already has a secure, power- 
ful, and redundant deterrent force. The So- 
viets know this. Rejection of the MX would 
demonstrate that we ourselves are confident 
in the strength of our deterrent. It would 
also signify to the Soviets and the rest of 
the world that we are serious about arms 
control. 

Second, there is little hope that MX de- 
ployment would pressure the Soviets to ne- 
gotiate, as expected by the Scowcroft Com- 
mission. The Soviets are more likely to re- 
spond to MX deployment by augmenting 
and improving both their defensive and of- 
fensive weapons. Thus, instead of inducing 
the Soviets to negotiate on arms control, 
MX deployment could provoke a counter 
buildup by the Soviets, which would quick- 
en the pace of the already vigorous nuclear 
arms race. 
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ADDITIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE MX 


The decision to deploy MX in Minuteman 
silos risks three major consequences. The 
first is that U.S. ICBMs will be placed on a 
greater alert status at crucial times, in order 
to avoid having them destroyed in their 
silos. This alert status—‘launch-on-warn- 
ing! — in itself could precipitate the event we 
are seeking to avoid. Given the sensitive 
nature of the U.S. warning system and its 
frequent false alarms, launch-on-warning 
would be an extremely dangerous posture. 

A second possible consequence is that the 
President will soon argue that we must pro- 
tect the MX, because superhardening the 
silos is not feasible in the near term. A bal- 
listic missile defense (BMD) will be the obvi- 
ous candidate to provide such protection. 
Yet even the Scowcroft Commission admits 
that the best fixed point defense BMD sys- 
tems would violate the 1972 ABM treaty. 

A third consequence is violation of the 
SALT II treaty, which the President has 
pledged to observe. 

The flight testing and deployment of two 
new missiles will violate SALT constraints, 
as will the construction of new, superhard- 
ened ICBM silos. The Commission response 
is that SALT will have expired by the time 
the second new ICBM is deployed. Until the 
Reagan Administration came to office, the 
assumption underlying arms control negoti- 
ations was that constraints would become 
more rigorous over time, not less. President 
Reagan plans systems that violate the 
SALT II treaty, even while claiming to ob- 
serve the treaty. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion, several factors are worth re- 
peating: 

Minuteman “vulnerability” is a political, 
rather than a military, problem. A perceived 
weakness—the fictitious window of vulner- 
ability—sparked development of the MX. 
Now that it is clear that the weakness does 
not exist, we do not need the system. 

MX is a first-strike weapon. The U.S. does 
not need the prompt hard target kill poten- 
tially provided by the MX. MX deployment 
is not consistent with U.S. deterrence goals. 

Deployment of the MX as an instrument 
of U.S. first-use policy risks escalation to all- 
out nuclear war. 

Building the MX to coerce“ the Soviets 
to negotiate is likely to fail. The more likely 
Soviet response is to improve their strategic 
force to counter any new capabilities that 
the MX might provide the U.S.e 


PREFERRED PROVIDER HEALTH 
CARE ACT OF 1983 


HON. RON WYDEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing the Preferred Pro- 
vider Health Care Act of 1983. It is my 
belief that this legislation will pro- 
mote competition in the health care fi- 
nancing marketplace and stimulate a 
variety of initiatives throughout the 
United States that will moderate sky- 
rocketing health care costs. 

For more than two decades, health- 
care spending in the United States has 
risen dramatically, and current and 
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projected levels of spending for health 
are expected to continue soaring. 

Congress has repeatedly considered 
ways to slow these rapid increases in 
health care costs and particularly 
their impact on public health care fi- 
nancing programs, such as medicare 
and medicaid. 

Our immediate attention has fo- 
cused on some of the financial prob- 
lems of Government-sponsored pro- 
grams, because of their enormous 
impact on the budget. But, until we 
begin to devote some attention to sys- 
temwide changes in the American 
health care financing system, we will 
still not have addressed the underlying 
causes of increasing health care 
costs—in either the public or private 
sectors. 

In the last few years, we have recog- 
nized that major reforms in the design 
of our public programs are necessary 
to slow the rates of growth in the costs 
of providing needed services to the el- 
derly, disabled and poor of America 
under medicare and medicaid. We 
have learned that to effectively serve 
the elderly and the poor, we must 
show a new concern for costs. 

In 1981, for example, we authorized 
the States to make needed changes in 
the designs of their federally aided 
medicaid programs in order to develop 
cost-effective controls over spending 
for health services. Personally, I 
worked very hard for the prospective 
payment legislation that the President 
just signed, because I have long felt 
that major changes were needed in the 
way we pay for hospital care under 
the medicare program. 

The purpose of these actions, Mr. 
Speaker, has been to provide new in- 
centives to those who deliver services 
under these publicly financed pro- 
grams to constrain what are now virtu- 
ally uncontrolled levels of spending. In 
both instances, we are beginning to ac- 
knowledge that the Government 
simply must become a smarter, more 
efficient purchaser of health services 
on behalf of those served by these tax- 
payer-financed programs. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the same cost 
pressures that compelled Congress to 
take steps to control spending under 
medicare and medicaid are also forcing 
the private sector to reconsider some 
of the traditional ways in which 
health care is financed. 

The costs of private health benefit 
programs—those usually provided for 
Americans through their places of 
work—are also very much out of con- 
trol. Employer costs for health benefit 
plans covering their workers and de- 
pendents are rising dramatically; labor 
has seen potential wage increases melt 
away in the form of higher and higher 
fringe benefit costs for health bene- 
fits; and, individual workers and their 
families are very much aware of the 
economic destruction that any serious 
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illness can bring to working Ameri- 
cans. 

Various efforts are being undertaken 
across the country to attempt to deal 
with these exploding health care ex- 
penses and their economic impact on 
business, labor, and individuals. Some 
of these efforts focus on the injection 
of more competitive pressures in the 
health care financing marketplace. 
Numerous opportunities are develop- 
ing in communities throughout the 
country, as buyers and sellers of 
health care services recognize that an 
intolerable situation of ever-rising 
health spending simply cannot be al- 
lowed to continue. 

One of the more innovative cost con- 
tainment initiatives developing on the 
local level is the preferred provider ar- 
rangement. 

“Preferred provider arrangement“ is 
a term used to describe an alternative 
health care financing system in which 
services of some specified list of pro- 
viders—hospitals, doctors, and so 
forth—are offered to insurers or to 
employers at predetermined rates. In- 
dividual providers of services enter 
into a contractual agreement to pro- 
vide necessary care in exchange for 
prompt payment on the basis on nego- 
tiated, and usually discounted, fees. 

Consumers who participate in the 
preferred provider arrangement are 
completely free to obtain their health 
care from whomever or wherever they 
choose. However, if they elect to re- 
ceive such care from those on the list 
of preferred providers, they will re- 
ceive some type of financial advantage 
that they do not receive if the care is 
supplied by providers who do not par- 
ticipate in the preferred provider ar- 
rangement. 

These financial advantages usually 
take the form of a waiver or reduction 
in deductible coinsurance payments, or 
sometimes increased benefits. Such ar- 
rangements are being sponsored var- 
iously throughout the country by 
medical group practices, hospitals, 
union trust plans, insurance compa- 
nies, Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans, 
and by some associations of independ- 
ent physicians. Organizations offering 
such arrangements are often called 
preferred provider organizations, or 
PPO's. 

Many who have followed the devel- 
opment of PPO's believe that such ar- 
rangements offer a major opportunity 
for moderating rising health care costs 
by promoting sensible, fair competi- 
tion among the providers of services 
and by encouraging provider groups— 
especially physicians—to adopt or to 
agree to effective utilization and re- 
source monitoring programs as a 
means of controlling expenditures. 

There are important advantages for 
the consumers who specifically: First, 
receive the financial advantages that 
flow from using the providers on the 
preferred list, but second, are in no 
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way locked in to specific providers of 
care. Because of the negotiated ar- 
rangements, consumers using such 
providers generally know in advance 
which services will be paid for and 
that such amounts, if obtained from a 
preferred provider, will be accepted— 
except for any explicitly defined cost 
sharing—as payment in full. 

There are also important advantages 
for hospitals, physicians, and other 
suppliers of services who become pre- 
ferred providers, including a guaran- 
teed and stable source of patients and 
prompt and full payment that helps to 
assure steady cash flow. 

The intention of my bill is not to dic- 
tate to local communities the form 
that these preferred provider arrange- 
ments may take, or the conditions 
under which they may be established. 
I believe it would be a serious mistake 
for Congress to consider any legisla- 
tion that narrows, in any way, the 
range of innovative, competitive fi- 
nancing arrangements that are begin- 
ning to emerge in this area. 

The purpose of my legislation, 
rather, is to override some of the im- 
pediments that I believe exist in some 
States which retard competitive inno- 
vation in the health care financing 
field, and which act as barriers to, or 
have some chilling effect on, the de- 
velopment of competitive alternatives 
in the health care marketplace. 

Whether preferred provider arrange- 
ments can be incorporated into a 
third-party payment program—and 
particularly into the insured plans of- 
fered by health insurers and into some 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans—de- 
pends upon a particular State’s laws 
and regulations governing health in- 
surance. Sometimes, State statutes 
work to prevent the offering of com- 
petitive alternatives to employers and 
workers or the negotiation of con- 
tracts that would promote effective 
expenditure control programs as part 
of health care financing arrange- 
ments. 

For example, the nondiscrimination 
insurance laws on the statute books of 
some States work to prohibit insurers 
from varying the amounts of payment 
made among providers of services—an 
essential part of preferred provider ar- 
rangements. Some freedom of choice 
laws may prohibit insurers from influ- 
encing a covered patient’s choice of 
physician or other provider. 

The bill I am introducing today will 
insure that these laws do not stifle 
competition that could benefit the 
purchasers and consumers of health 
care services. My legislation will insure 
that consumers who chose designated 
providers who are cost effective, or 
who are willing to participate in cost- 
effective programs, are not penalized 
through unfair regulation. 

Under the Preferred Provider 
Health Care Act of 1983, no provision 
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of State insurance or other law or reg- 
ulation would be allowed to prevent 
one or more group health plan payors; 
for example, health insurance, Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield plans, multiemploy- 
er trusts, and so forth, from negotiat- 
ing and entering into contracts for al- 
ternative rates of payment with, or de- 
termining alternative rates of pay- 
ment for, providers of health services. 

States could not prevent the offering 
of the benefits of such alternative 
rates to beneficiaries who elected to 
receive care from preferred providers 
of health services. 

Furthermore, with the explicit 
agreement of group policyholders, and 
subject to the terms of any applicable 
collective bargaining agreement, no 
State law or regulation could prevent 
payors from limiting payments under 
a health policy to services secured by 
plan beneficiaries from providers of 
services charging such alternative 
rates. 

This legislation also makes it a 
matter of explicit Federal policy that 
such arrangements will not constitute 
a violation of State laws or regulations 
which prohibit discrimination among 
beneficiaries of the same class in the 
matter of payments under a preferred 
provider arrangement. The override of 
these State barriers under the bill 
would not apply to any State law 
which relates to cost-effective arrange- 
ments, including limitations on the use 
of providers, under either the medic- 
aid program or, if applicable, under 
medicare. 

PPO’s have the potential to be a 
major force in health care cost con- 
tainment. They represent one of the 
few initiatives that seem to effectively 
incorporate doctors into cost-contain- 
ment strategies. They can serve to give 
our consumers another health care 
choice—and by stimulating fair, effec- 
tive competition, could produce benefi- 
cial results for our health-care system 
as a whole. 

As such, the legislation I offer today 
will not solve all the problems of our 
health-care system, but it is a step 
toward a goal all Americans can sup- 
port: Quality, affordable medical care. 

H.R. 2956 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Preferred Provider 
Health Care Act of 1983”. 

Sec. 2. (a) No requirement of any State in- 
surance or other law or regulation shall 
apply so as to prevent one or more group 
health plan payors— 

(1) from negotiating or entering into con- 
tracts for alternative rates of payment with, 
or determining alternative rates of payment 
for, providers of health care services and of- 
fering the benefit of such alternative rates 
to group health plan beneficiaries who 
select such providers, or 

(2) with the agreement of group policy- 
holders and subject to the terms of any ap- 
plicable collective bargaining agreement, 
from limiting payments under a policy to 
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services secured by group health plan bene- 
ficiaries from providers of health care serv- 
ices charging alternative rates. 

(b) The payment with respect to group 
health plan beneficiaries by a group health 
plan payor of alternative rates of payment 
under subsection (a) shall not constitute a 
violation of any State law or regulation 
which prohibits discrimination among bene- 
ficiaries of the same class in the matter of 
payments by a payor described in subsection 
(c)(2). 

(c) For purposes of this section: 

(1) The term group health plan“ has the 
meaning given such term in section 162(i)(2) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and 
does not include a State plan approved 
under title XIX of the Social Security Act 
or an insurance program under part A or 
part B of title XVIII of such Act. 

(2) The term “group health plan payor” 
means any health insurer, hospital and 
medical service corporation, health mainte- 
nance corporation, self-insured employer, 
multiemployer trust, labor organization, or 
any other entity which provides for making 
payment for medical care (as defined in sec- 
tion 213(d) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954) under a group health plan. 

(3) The term State“ includes the District 
of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on Janu- 
ary 1. 1984.e 


TRIBUTE TO RONALD 
CALTAGIRONE 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to pay tribute to Ronald 
Caltagirone of Emerson, N.J., a brave 
young sailor who recently died in serv- 
ice to his country. 

On May 1, 1983, a U.S. Navy Ci31-F 
aircaft carrying 15 passengers crashed 
en route to Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 
Immediately after take off the plane’s 
left engine caught fire and the pilot 
attempted to make an emergency 
landing. The pilot’s gallant efforts 
failed and the plane crashed only 125 
yards from the runway in the St. 
Johns River near Jacksonville, Fla. 

Among those found dead was Alc. 
Ronald Caltagirone. Ronald, only 21 
years old, was a graduate of Emerson 
High School in 1980. Six months after 
graduation Ronald made the choice to 
dedicate himself to the service of his 
country by joining the Navy. At a time 
when serving our country is not 
always the most popular choice, 
Ronald is to be admired for having the 
determination and self-confidence to 
put his country first. I applaud his 
courage and devotion to the Armed 
Forces of the United States. It is 
young men like Ronald who continue 
to set fine examples of bravery and 
valor for our country. Ronald’s self- 
lessness to country and dedication to 
duty serves as a symbol of our coun- 
try’s character and spirit. As President 
Harry S. Truman once said: 
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The strength of this Republic lies in the 
fact that so many millions of men and 
women recognize clearly that they must 
serve their country before they serve them- 
selves. 

That sense of national duty is what 
Ronald represents. 

I stand today in tribute to Ronald 
Caltagirone’s selfless dedication to 
country. His parents Nicholas and Ga- 
briel and his sister Denise Pfeiffer can 
be proud of Ronald. Emerson, N. J., 
was blessed to have as rare an individ- 
ual as Ronald among its residents. 

He will be sorely missed by his 
family, his friends, his community, his 
country, and all who knew him.e 


A TRIBUTE TO A 
DISTINGUISHED EDUCATOR 


HON. BOB CARR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


@ Mr. CARR. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I rise today to 
honor Mr. Keith Geiger, president of 
the Michigan Education Association, 
as he marks his seventh anniversary in 
office. 

Keith Geiger’s career in education 
has been as productive as it has been 
diverse. His teaching background in 
the schools of Livonia, Mich., is in 
mathematics and science; but he has 
also expanded his pursuits into the 
areas of politics, theater, philanthro- 
py, and equal rights. He has shown a 
high level of devotion to his communi- 
ty by serving on such panels as the 
Lansing Area Advisory Board of the 
Arthritis Foundation, the board of di- 
rectors of the Michigan Project on 
Equal Education Rights, and the 
recreation commission in my home- 
town of East Lansing. 

During his 7 years at the MEA, he 
has both demanded excellence in edu- 
cation, and worked to assure that edu- 
cational issues are in the forefront of 
the political agendas on the State and 
national level. He has been an energet- 
ic and enthusiastic advocate for teach- 
ers, parents, and students, taking risks 
and meeting challenges as opportuni- 
ties for innovation and creativity. His 
time has been solidly invested in our 
children, and thus in the future of the 
State of Michigan. 

Keith’s continuing pursuit of his 
own education, as he works to receive 
his doctorate at the University of 
Michigan, is still further evidence of 
his commitment to scholarship and 
high academic standards. He is a fine 
example to all of us, and especially to 
the young people in our State’s school 
system who will greatly benefit from 
his guidance and leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that my col- 
leagues in the U.S. Congress join me in 
saluting Keith Geiger, a truly distin- 
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guished educator and leader. On his 
seventh anniversary, he has reason to 
be proud of all he has accomplished. 


THE PRICE AND SUPPLY OF 
NATURAL GAS 


HON. BUTLER DERRICK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1983 


@ Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of this body are currently faced 
with a difficult decision concerning 
the regulation, or deregulation, of nat- 
ural gas. It is a difficult issue because 
the price and supply of natural gas 
have a significant effect on the well- 
being of our constituents, and because 
the relationship between the price and 
supply of gas and a program of regula- 
tion is both complex and the subject 
of disagreement. In this situation I be- 
lieve we are all well served by thought- 
ful analyses of the likely effects of de- 
regulation. I offer here to my col- 
leagues the summary and conclusions 
section of such a thoughtful analysis: 
A study prepared by the South Caroli- 
na Energy Research and Development 
Center at Clemson University, An As- 
sessment of the Economic Impact of 
Natural Gas Prices and Deregulation 
Upon the South Carolina Economy.” I 
do not necessarily agree with all of the 
study’s conclusions, but I certainly be- 
lieve it contributes to an understand- 
ing of the current natural gas situa- 
tion in the Nation in general, and in 
South Carolina in particular. I will be 
happy to provide a copy of the full 
study to any of my colleagues who 
would like one. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Included in this report is a semi-quantita- 
tive assessment of the impact of rising natu- 
ral gas prices on South Carolina industry. 
The methodology included: (a) an estimate 
of industry dependence (both direct and in- 
direct) on natural gas inputs from 1985 to 
1995, (b) an estimate of direct natural gas 
costs per dollar of sales for major industry 
groups for 1985, 1990, and 1995, (c) esti- 
mates of employment multipliers for each 
industry group in South Carolina, and (d) 
the use of an established energy/economic 
model of South Carolina industry. 

The conclusions we draw from our analy- 
sis are: 

1. Supply is significantly more important 
to South Carolina industry than is cost. 
This is due to the low quantities of natural 
gas used (per $ of output) by our industries. 
Only under the extreme case of a 1985 price 
for natural gas of $9/MCF is there potential 
for a large number of industries and a large 
number of employees to be affected to the 
extent of increasing selling prices of goods 
to 10 percent above current levels. However, 
it is cautioned that selected industrial sec- 
tors could be wiped out at significantly 
lower levels. e.g. some textiles, since they 
operate on profit margins of less than 10 
percent. However, if major competitors (e.g., 
the textile industry in other southeastern 
states) are faced with similar natural gas 
price increases, then South Carolina indus- 
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try will not suffer vis-a-vis their United 
States competitors. However, a N.C. firm on 
a deep cushion pipeline would have an 
unfair competitive advantage compared to a 
S.C. firm on a shallow cushion supplier. 

2. As indicated in (1) above, at levels less 
than the 10 percent cost of production in- 
crease there are a few sectors in South 
Carolina that are very sensitive to natural 
gas price increases and are likely to be ad- 
versely affected by competitors that have 
access to deep cushion gas. Sectors that are 
most likely to suffer significant reduction in 
profit margins and markets are Stone, Clay 
and Glass products (Sector 38), Furniture 
and Fixtures (Sector 30) and Finishing 
Plants—Cotton and Synthetics (Sic 2261- 
2262). Sectors 38 and 30 are very heavy 
users of natural gas per dollar of sales and 
thus will suffer accordingly from rapid rises 
in natural gas prices relative to their com- 
petitors if these competitors are on deep 
cushion pipelines. Within these sectors, Fi- 
berglass, Brick-Structural Tile, Upholstered 
Furniture, Ready Mix concrete, and Con- 
crete Block Products are most vulnerable. 

The textile finishing plants use consider- 
ably less natural gas per dollar of sales than 
firms in Sectors 38 and 30. However, they 
are significant employers in South Carolina 
and also low profit per dollar of output sec- 
tors. Unless the locally oriented subsectors 
of Stone, Clay and Glass (Sector 38), textile 
finishers generally face stiff competition 
from other domestic sources. For example, 
Ready-Mix Concrete manufacturers tend to 
operate in local markets where all producers 
are likely to be faced with the same natural 
gas price increases whereas S.C. textiles 
must compete with Texas textiles, etc. 

Textile finishing plants that are currently 
considered to be marginally profitable may 
succumb to natural gas price increases that 
erode profit margins despite the estimate of 
no more than a $.01 drop in textile sector 
profits per dollar of sales by 1995 because 
this sector tends to be a low profit per 
dollar of sales sector (approximately $.046/ 
per dollar of sales). Even a $.01 drop in prof- 
its per dollar of sales may represent a 15 
percent to 25 percent reduction in profit 
margin. If competing plants (perhaps oper- 
ated by the same firm) are able to avoid this 
erosion of profit margin through purchase 
of low cost natural gas on a deep cushion 
pipeline in another state, then the South 
Carolina plant is clearly in jeopardy. Unfor- 
tunately, multiplier effects of closing of tex- 
tile plants are also relatively large in South 
Carolina. 

3. Agriculture is most likely to be affected 
by rising natural gas prices via the increased 
cost of ammonia fertilizer. The impact of 
rising ammonia fertilizer prices has been 
analyzed by Gardner. He concludes: 

“In summary, the effects of deregulation 
versus current natural gas price regulation 
on the Farm and Food sector are significant 
but far less than those often caused by 
weather or international events. Consumer 
and farmer costs together do not exceed 
more than one percent of the value of farm 
production.” 

4. Under projected effects of the NGPA of 
1978, individual firms located on low cush- 
ion pipelines with competitors on high cush- 
ion pipelines will suffer loss in profit margin 
or market share. Industries that are likely 
to encounter this problem (i.e., have signifi- 
cant competitors on other pipelines) and 
that employ more than 1,000 people in 
South Carolina are in descending order: 

1. Upholstered Household Furniture, SIC 
2512, Sector 30. 
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2. Pressed and Blown Glass Products, SIC 
3229, Sector 38. 

3. Finishing Plants, Cotton, SIC 2261, 
Sector 25. 

4. Finishing Plants, Synthetics, SIC 2262, 
Sector 25. 

5. Plastics Materials, SIC 2821, Sector 34. 

6. Industrial Organic Chemicals, SIC 2818, 
Sector 33. 

7. Plastics Products, NEC, SIC 3079, 
Sector 36. 

8. Boiler Shop Products, SIC 3443, Sector 
40. 

9. Organic Fibers, Noncellulosic, SIC 2824, 
Sector 34. 

10. Ball and Roller Bearings, SIC 3562, 
Sector 41. 

These 10 industries meet these criteria: 1. 
Employing more than 1,000 people in South 
Carolina; 2. Had a natural gas use coeffi- 
cient of $4/$1000 of output or greater; and 
3. Are likely to have significant competition 
from outside South Carolina where competi- 
tors may be on high cushion pipelines. 

5. Of the 10 industries listed in (4), we 
considered the employment effects of a 
plant shutdown by using employment multi- 
pliers for the affected sector: 


EMPLOYMENT PER MILLION DOLLARS OF SALES 


Sector 


25 Fabrics, textiles 
30 


The largest multiplier effects would be in 
Sector 25 because of the well developed tex- 
tile industrial complex in South Carolina. 
Thus, marginal textile finishing plants that 
shut down would most severely affect em- 
ployment in South Carolina. Fortunately, 
Sectors 38 and 30, which are the most sensi- 
tive of all South Carolina sectors to gas 
price increase, have a relatively small, 
though not insignificant, multiplier effect. 
The multiplier shows the total job change 
for every direct change in jobs in industries 
in this sector. For example, if a blown glass 
products plant with 1,000 employees were to 
shut down, about 2,500 total jobs would be 
eliminated. The cummulative effect of shut- 
downs of these significant gas users would 
be the loss of in excess of 130,000 South 
Carolina jobs. 

6. Recommendations were formed that fa- 
vored deregulation of natural gas to a limit- 
ed degree with strict provisions attached to 
attempt to alleviate the attendant disrup- 
tions of a shift to a total free market con- 
cept. (See page 63 for an expanded state- 
ment). 


AIDS: A NATIONAL CONCERN 
HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1983 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
faced today with a national public 
health crisis not known in this country 
since the days when polio struck thou- 
sands of our citizens. I speak of a dis- 
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ease for which we have no known cure, 
a disease which has a 40 percent mor- 
tality rate. The number of new, re- 
ported cases of this disease has dou- 
bled every 6 months since the first 
cases were diagnosed 1% years ago. 
This sudden surge is all the more 
frightening when we note that the in- 
cubation period is 2 years and this 
may only be the beginning. 

I speak of the epidemic that has 
come to be called AIDS or acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome. It is a 
disorder for which presently there 
exists no proven mode of prevention 
or treatment, yet it strikes at the very 
center of the body’s primary system 
for staving off disease. As a result, vic- 
tims of AIDS often succumb to a rare 
form of cancer called Kaposi's sarco- 
ma and a more common protozoan in- 
fection of the lungs called pneumocys- 
tis carinii pneumonia. They are also 
left vulnerable to scores of other ail- 
ments which weaken and threaten the 
body. As of April 21, the total number 
of cases in the United States reached 
1,352, with 512 dead. Citizens in 36 
States and 16 foreign countries have 
been effected; there are already 85 
cases outside the United States. 

This is fast becoming a significant 
and growing health problem for 
which, at this point, we have no solu- 
tion. Perhaps because the largest at- 
risk group is gay or bisexual men, 
public attention, until recently, has 
been negligible Government response 
has been slow. The second largest at- 
risk group is comprised of individuals 
who share needles for the injection of 
drugs. These two groups account for 
more than 86 percent of the total 
number of cases reported in the 
United States, and, often vocal con- 
cerns over the disease are coupled with 
critical judgments of the lifestyles of 
those who comprise the largest seg- 
ments of victims. Unfortunately and 
tragically, this has reinforced the feel- 
ings of isolation, anxiety and loneli- 
ness that accompany the disease. 

For not only are the victims of AIDS 
facing a 40-percent mortality rate, 
they are also confronted with an un- 
sympathetic public, which merely adds 
to the complex psychological problems 
and devastating financial burdens they 
suffer. 

Recently, AIDS has been reported in 
hemophiliacs, in children of parents 
with AIDS, and in some patients who 
have received blood transfusions. In 
fact, we do not even yet know the po- 
tential impact this disease will have on 
the public. 

In discussions in the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, of 
which I am a member, representatives 
including the Director of the National 
Institute for Health, the Director of 
the National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases and the National 
Cancer Institute reported on the steps 
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they are taking to confront this health 
problem. They reported that while 
they have a few leads on how to pre- 
vent and treat the diseases, they had 
not even yet determined the causes. 
NIH has allocated $9 million in fiscal 
year 1983 and over $12 million in fiscal 
year 1984 for further research. In ad- 
dition, the Center for Disease Control 
plans on spending $5 million for more 
applied epidemiological studies and 
outpatient research in their efforts to 
combat AIDS. 

Mr. Speaker, the severity of the dis- 
ease and the swiftness with which it 
has spread requires our immediate at- 
tention. Medical research into the 
causes and treatment of AIDS must be 
immediately intensified. National re- 
sources must be concentrated on the 
attack and a concerted effort on the 
part of our local communities is 
needed to provide support services for 
its victims. 

It is imperative that we recognize 
AIDS as a national health problem 
and respond accordingly; with in- 
creased awareness, with sympathy and 
understanding for its victims, and with 
a real intent to find the means to sup- 
port needed medical research.@ 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
May 10, 1983, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


May 11 
9:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
Closed business meeting, to mark up cer- 
tain provisions of S. 720, authorizing 
funds for fiscal year 1984 for military 
construction programs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 
SR-22209 


May 9, 1983 


9:30 a.m. 
*Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 999, pro- 
posed International Telecommunica- 
tions Act. 
SR-253 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Daniel G. Amstutz, of New York, to be 
Under Secretary of Agriculture for 
International Affairs and Commodity 
Programs. 
SR-328A 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the arms control 
and foreign policy implications of the 
Scowcroft Commission Report. 
SD-419 
Governmental! Affairs 
To resume hearings on S. 121, to estab- 
lish a U.S. Department of Trade as an 
executive department of the Federal 
Government. 
SD-342 
Governmental Affairs 
Governmental Efficiency and the District 
of Columbia Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the District of Co- 
lumbia school system's career oriented 
curriculum. 
SD-124 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 829, to 
strengthen law enforcement in the 
area of violent crime and drug traf- 
ficking. 
SD-226 
Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 992 and 
S. 1033, bills to provide emergency job 
training and employment programs 
for veterans. 
SR-418 
11:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Sea Power and Force Projection Subcom- 
mittee 
Closed business meeting, to mark up cer- 
tain provisions of S. 675, authorizing 
funds for fiscal year 1984 for military 
programs of the Department of De- 
fense. 
SR-222 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review Syrian assist- 
ance pipeline. 
8-126. Capitol 
Armed Services 
Preparedness Subcommittee 
Closed business meeting, to mark up cer- 
tain provisions of S. 675, authorizing 
funds for fiscal year 1984 for military 
programs of the Department of De- 
fense. 
SR-222 
Small Business 
To hold hearings on S. 1022, to insure 
that Indian tribal businesses are treat- 
ed as minority enterprises by the 
Small Business Administration. 
SR-428A 


May 9, 1983 


MAY 12 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Robert Setrakian, of California, to be 
a Federal Maritime Commissioner. 
SR-253 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Merchant Marine Subcommittee 
National Ocean Policy Study Subcommit- 


tee 

To hold joint hearings on S. 254, to pro- 
vide for inclusion of capital construc- 
tion funds for fishery processing facili- 


ties. 
SR-253 
*Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on certain tragedies in- 
volving children. 
SD-226 


Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 772, to estab- 
lish an Interagency Committee on 
Smoking and Health to coordinate 
Federal and private activities to edu- 
cate the public about the health haz- 
ards of smoking. 
SD-430 
Rules and Administration 
Business meeting, to mark up Senate 
Resolution 66, to establish regulations 
needed to implement television and 
radio coverage of proceedings of the 
U.S. Senate, S. 840, to authorize funds 
for fiscal years 1984-86 for the Nation- 
al Museum Act, S. 929, to remove the 
authorization ceiling on Barro Colora- 
do Island in the Republic of Panama 
for expenses related to preserving and 
conserving its natural features for re- 
search purposes, S. 930, to authorize 
the purchase of land by the Smithso- 
nian Institution in Arizona for the 
permanent headquarters of the Fred 
Lawrence Whipple Observatory, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 7, to 
authorize the Senate to acquire and 
display in the U.S. Capitol a bust of 
the late Senator Carl Hayden, and 
H.R. 2621, authorizing funds for the 
FEC. 
SR-301 
Small Business 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SR-428A 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1984 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 
SD-124 


Armed Services 
Manpower and Personnel Subcommittee 
Closed business meeting, to mark up cer- 
tain provisions of S. 675, authorizing 
funds for fiscal year 1984 for military 
programs of the Department of De- 
fense, and S. 989, proposed Omnibus 
Military Personnel Act. 
SR-232A 


Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-406 


Foreign Relations 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-419 
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Governmental Affairs 
To continue hearings on S. 121, to estab- 
lish a U.S. Department of Trade as an 
executive department of the Federal 
Government. 
SD-342 
Select on Indian Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 856, au- 
thorizing funds for fiscal years 1984 
through 1987 for Indian housing pro- 
grams. 
8-224, Capitol 
1:30 p.m. 
Armed Services 
Strategic and Theater Nuclear Forces 
Subcommittee 
Closed business meeting, to mark up cer- 
tain provisions of S. 675, authorizing 
funds for fiscal year 1984 for military 
programs of the Department of De- 
fense, S. 1106, authorizing funds for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1983, for national security programs of 
the Department of Energy, and S. 
1107, authorizing funds for fiscal years 
1984 and 1985, for national security 
programs of the Department of 
Energy. 
SR-222 
2:00 p.m. 
“Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1984 for territo- 
rial affairs. 
SD-124 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
David H. Martin, of Maryland, to be 
Director of the Office of Government 
Ethics. 
SD-342 
2:30 p.m. 
*Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to examine the com- 
puterization of criminal history 
records. 
SD-226 
3:00 p.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to transfer authority for the Cata- 
logue of Federal Domestic Assistance 
from the Office of Management and 
Budget to the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-342 


MAY 13 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Taxation and Debt Management Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 137, to permit 
the continued issuance of mortgage 
revenue bonds after December 31, 
1983, and S. 1061, to revise certain IRS 
provisions relating to the tax treat- 
ment of bonds guaranteed by certain 
Federal agencies. 
SD-215 


Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 772, to 
establish an Interagency Committee 
on Smoking and Health to coordinate 
Federal and private activities to edu- 
cate the public about the health haz- 
ards of smoking, S. 1129, to authorize 
funds through fiscal year 1986 for pro- 
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grams under the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act (VISTA/ACTION), and to 
allow volunteers to be locally recruited 
and assigned to projects in order to al- 
leviate poverty and poverty-related 
human problems, and S. 564, to estab- 
lish the U.S. Academy of Peace. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 


MAY 16 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Health Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the administra- 
tion’s budget proposals for fiscal year 
1984 to revise beneficiary cost-sharing 
requirements under the medicare and 
medicaid programs. 
SD-215 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to examine the ef- 
fects of coal slurry pipelines on the 
rail industry, shippers, and consumers. 
SR-253 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to discuss the progress 
made in the treatment of Alzheimer’s 
disease. 
SD-430 


MAY 17 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands and Reserved Water Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 285, to designate 
certain lands in New Mexico as the 
Bisti Badlands Wilderness, S. 626, to 
designate certain lands in Arizona as 
the Aravaipa Canyon Wilderness, S. 
862, revising certain provisions of the 
Omitted Lands Act of 1962 with re- 
spect to omitted lands along the Snake 
River in Idaho, and S. 1042, to convey 
certain lands in Lane County, Oreg. 
SD-366 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on S. 85, to provide for 
public financing of U.S. Senate gener- 
al election campaigns, S. 151, to limit 
contributions to U.S. Senate cam- 
paigns by certain multicandidate polit- 
ical committees, S. 732, to increase in- 
dividual and party participation, to 
provide for the adjustment of contri- 
bution limits, and to allow candidates 
to control expenditures made on their 
behalf, S. 810, to provide for certain 
adjustments in campaign contribution 
limits, and other pending legislation. 
SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 
10:30 a.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
Closed briefing on intelligence matters. 
S-407, Capitol 
2:00 p.m. 


Environment and Public Works 

Water Resources Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposals to pro- 
vide for the operation, maintenance, 
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and construction of national water- 
ways including S. 196, S. 207, S. 433, S. 
455. S. 456, S. 635, S. 674, S. 812, S. 
850, S. 878, S. 912, S. 987, S. 1028, S. 
1073, S. 1075, S. 1112, and S. 1131. 
SD-406 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
David F. Emery, of Maine, to be 
Deputy Director of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 
SD-419 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Stephen F. Eilperin, to be an associate 
judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia. 
SD-342 


MAY 18 


9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Governmental Efficiency and the District 
of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the status of 
emergency preparedness in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., metropolitan area. 
SD-562 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on activities 
of the Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 829, to 
strengthen law enforcement in the 
area of violent crime and drug traf- 
ficking. 
SD-226 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings to review ad- 
verse health effects from exposure to 
agent orange, and other related mat- 
ters. 
SD-628 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 
SD-226 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To continue oversight hearings to 
review adverse health effects from ex- 
posure to agent orange, and other re- 
lated matters. 
SD-628 


MAY 19 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To resume hearings on S. 372, to pro- 
mote interstate commerce by prohibit- 
ing discrimination in the writing and 
selling of insurance contracts. 
SR-253 
Governmental Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
management policies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, focusing on the im- 
plementation of cost accounting stand- 
ards. 
SD-342 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 829, to 
strengthen law enforcement in the 
area of violent crime and drug traf- 
ficking. 
SD-226 
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*Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 1201, to provide 
copyright protection for the semicon- 
ductor chip industry. 
SD-562 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings to review the adminis- 
tration’s future position on farm 
policy. 
SD-124 
9:45 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on health care cost. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 696, to provide 
for the ratification of the memoran- 
dum of agreement between the U.S. 
Department of the Interior and the 
State of Texas for the management of 
the Matagorda Island State Park and 
wildlife management area a unit of 
the national wildlife refuge system in 
Calhoun County, Tex. 
SD-406 
Foreign Relations 
Arms Control, Oceans, International Op- 
erations, and Environment Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to examine the grow- 
ing trend within various international 
organizations to produce draft interna- 
tional guidelines and regulations 
which restrict or impede U.S. exports. 
SD-419 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to discuss bankruptcy 
matters relating to the Manville Corp. 
in Denver, Colo. 
SR-418 
10:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the geo- 
politics of strategic and critical miner- 
als. 
SD-366 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary . 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To consult with administration officials 
on the midyear refugee numbers. 
SD-226 


MAY 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Oversight of the Internal Revenue Service 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on efforts to reduce 
taxpayer burdens. 
SD-215 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To resume oversight hearings on orga- 
nized crime in the United States. 
SD-226 
* Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the constitutional- 
ity of private lobbying with public 
funds. 
SD-628 
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9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 829, to 
strengthen law enforcement in the 
area of violent crime and drug traf- 
ficking. 
SD-562 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1984 for certain 
programs under the subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 
SD-124 
Judiciary 
To resume hearings on S. 610, to encour- 
age college student-athletes to com- 
plete their undergraduate education 
before becoming professional athletes. 
SD-226 
1:30 p.m. 
Finance 
Energy and Agricultural Taxation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 237, to allow sur- 
face mine operators to establish a re- 
serve for mining and reclamation costs 
and to deduct additions to such re- 
serve, and S. 1006, to repeal the 15-per- 
cent reduction in percentage depletion 
for iron ore and coal. 
SD-215 
2:00 p. m. 
Judiciary 
Patents. Copyrights and Trademarks 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on patent term resto- 
ration. 
SD-226 


MAY 24 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security 
Act (ERISA). 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1984 for certain 
programs under the subcommittee’s 
jurisdiction. 
SD-124 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To resume hearings to investigate the 
use of offshore banks, trusts, and com- 
panies to facilitate criminal activity in 
the United States. 
SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 


MAY 25 


9:00 a.m. 
Office of Technology Assessment 
To meet to consider pending Board mat- 
ters. 
EF-100, Capitol 
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9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the problem of pa- 
rental kidnaping. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
To continue hearings on health care 
cost. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To continue hearings to investigate the 
use of offshore banks, trusts, and com- 
panies to facilitate criminal activity in 
the United States. 
SD-342 
Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings to review 
Federal debt collection policy. 
Room to be announced 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold closed hearings on intelligence 
matters. 
S-407, Capitol 
Joint Economic 
Agriculture and Transportation Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to review farm policy 
in the post-PIK era. 
SD-124 
10:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to explore certain 
Federal court procedures relating to 
the exclusionary rule, habeas corpus, 
and related matters. 
SD-628 


2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 


SD-226 


MAY 26 


9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Securities Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1174, proposed 
Public Utility Holding Company Act 
Amendments. 
SD-538 
Judiciary 
*Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S.J. Res. 10, propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relative to equal 
rights for women and men, and on re- 
lated measures. 
SD-628 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on title XIII, relating 
to Federal Tort Claims Act amend- 
ments, of S. 829, proposed Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act. 
SD-226 
Joint Economic 
Agriculture and Transportation Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to review the future di- 
rection in farm policy. 
SD-124 
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2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on plea bargaining 
matters. 
SD-226 


MAY 27 
9:00 a.m. 
Finance 
Taxation and Debt Management Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on miscellaneous tax 
measures, including S. 654, S. 738, S. 
1147, S. 1194, and S. 1195. 
SD-215 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
*Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 81 and S. 141. 
bills to revise current law relating to 
civil actions for the deprivation of 
rights. 
SD-562 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to explore certain 
Federal court procedures relating to 
the exclusionary rule, habeas corpus, 
and related matters. 
SD-226 


JUNE 6 
9:30 a.m. 
*Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the proposed 
Single-Employer Pension Plan Termi- 
nation Insurance Improvements Act. 
SD-430 


JUNE T 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 


JUNE 8 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on food safety. 
SD-430 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S. 915, proposed 
Taxpayer Antitrust Enforcement Act. 
SD-226 
Veterans Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
providing for certain veterans’ com- 
pensation. 
SR-418 


JUNE 9 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To continue hearings on food safety. 
SD-430 


JUNE 10 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To continue hearings on food safety. 
SD-430 
10:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to explore certain 
Federal court procedures relating to 
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the exclusionary rule, habeas corpus, 
and related matters. 
SD-226 


JUNE 13 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
To hold hearings to examine the tax 
structure applicable to property and 
casualty insurance companies. 
SD-215 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on home health care 
services. 
SD-430 


JUNE 14 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
revising certain provisions of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act (Landrum-Griffin Act). 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on airline de- 
regulation. 
SR-253 


JUNE 15 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To resume oversight hearings on activi- 
ties of the Patent and Trademark 
Office, Department of Commerce. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on air- 
line deregulation. 
SR-253 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts, and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on the proposed Alien 
Education Assistance Act. 
SD-430 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings to review 
certain health care and other services 
provided Vietnam veterans. 
SR-418 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 
SD-226 


JUNE 16 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the deinstitutional- 
ization of certain status offenders. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion revising certain provisions of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act (Landrum-Griffin Act). 
SD-430 
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JUNE 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
To hold hearings on S. 19 and S. 888, 
bills to revise current Federal pension 
law with respect to the rights and ben- 
efits of working and nonworking 
women. 
SD-215 
10:00 a.m, 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for refugee programs. 
SD-226 


JUNE 21 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
To continue hearings on S. 19 and S. 
888, bills to revise current Federal pen- 
sion law with respect to the rights and 
benefits of working and nonworking 


women. 
SD-215 


JUNE 22 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 737, proposed 
Joint Research and Development Ven- 
tures Act. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Family and Human Services Subcommit- 
tee 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
breakdown of the traditional family 
unit, focusing on causes and remedies. 
SD-430 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on certain 
care services for veterans. 
SR-418 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 
SD-226 


JUNE 23 


10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Family and Human Services Subcommit- 
tee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
breakdown of the traditional family 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


unit, focusing on the role of Federal 
policy. 
SD-430 


JUNE 27 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on proposed author- 
izations for refugee programs. 
SD-226 


JUNE 28 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1173, proposed 
Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Amendments. 
SD-430 


JUNE 29 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on Federal Govern- 
ment patent policy. 
SD-226 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider proposed 
legislation providing for certain veter- 
ans’ compensation. 
SR-418 


JUNE 30 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on juvenile offenders 
of serious and violent crimes. 
SD-226 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on activities 
of the Office of Administrative Law 
Judges, Department of Agriculture. 
SD-562 


JULY 6 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 
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JULY 13 


9:30 a. m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD -430 


JULY 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 


JULY 27 


9:30 a. m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 


SEPTEMBER 20 
11:00 a.m. 
Veterans Affairs 
To hold hearings to receive legislative 
recommendations for fiscal year 1984 
from the American Legion. 
SR-325 


CANCELLATIONS 


MAY 11 


10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on oil pipeline deregu- 
lation. 
SR-253 


2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 
SD-226 


MAY 13 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings to examine fire safety 
matters. 
SD-430 


MAY 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on the effects of chem- 
otherapy in the treatment of cancer. 
SD-430 


May 10, 1982 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Robert M. Raabe, 
United Lutheran Church, Lincoln, 
Nebr., offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, we acknowledge 
Your faithfulness and admit our de- 
pendence upon You. Since we are lead- 
ers in a complex world, make us com- 
passionate enough to give priority to 
humanitarian concerns and strong 
enough so we need not become oppres- 
sors. 

May there be peace where there is 
discord. May justice never be subject 
to partisan interests or the welfare of 
Your people captive to private advan- 
tage. 

Bring our private morality and our 
public positions into harmony with 
Your will, reminding us that promises 
do not alleviate suffering nor do reso- 
lutions help the neglected, unless per- 
formance accompanies what we have 
said. 

May the challenges of our time in- 
spire us to be Your faithful servants of 
humankind. 

In Your name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote 
on agreeing to the Speaker’s approval 
of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 368, nays 
22, answered “present” 1, not voting 
41, as follows: 


[Roll No. 951 


YEAS—368 


Andrews (NC) 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Archer 

Aspin 


Badham 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bartlett 
Bateman 


Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 


Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Coyne 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dicks 

Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
English 
Erdreich 
Erlenborn 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 

Fazio 
Feighan 


Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 


Hall (OH) 

Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 


Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 
Leach 
Leath 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin 
Levine 
Levitas 
Lewis (CA) 


Lewis (FL) 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 
Nowak 
O'Brien 


Quillen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 


Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skeen 


Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 


Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 
Winn 
Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


Sundquist 
Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 


NAYS—22 


Gejdenson Patterson 
Goodling Roemer 
Harkin Sabo 

Hiler Schroeder 
Jacobs Walker 
Lehman (CA) Young (AK) 
Evans (IA) McCollum 

Forsythe Miller (OH) 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 
Oberstar 


NOT VOTING—41 


Heftel Ottinger 
Huckaby Owens 
Jeffords Pashayan 
Jones (NC) Pickle 
Kogovsek Savage 
MacKay Scheuer 
Marlenee Smith, Robert 
Martin (NY) Solomon 
Martinez Spratt 
Mavroules Tallon 
McHugh Taylor 

Michel Vandergriff 
Mitchell Williams (MT) 
Ortiz 
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So the Journal was approved. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


AuCoin 
Clay 
Daub 
Dickinson 
Durbin 
Emerson 


Alexander 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Bates 
Bonior 
Coats 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Craig 
Dingell 
Florio 
Gramm 
Gray 
Hansen (ID) 


REV. ROBERT M. RAABE 


(Mr. BEREUTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to welcome to the floor of 
the House of Representatives our 
guest chaplain, the Reverend Robert 
Raabe, pastor of the United Lutheran 
Church of Lincoln, Nebr. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Pastor Raabe was graduated from 
Concordia College in St. Paul, Minn., 
and Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, 
Mo. He has served congregations for 
30 years in the States of Illinois, Ohio, 
Texas, and Nebraska. 

Twenty of his 30 years have been 
spent in the ministry establishing new 
congregations. 

Pastor Raabe is married and has 
four children, one of whom graduated 
from American University last week. 
He has a distinguished record in his 
church and community and I am very 
pleased to introduce him to my col- 
leagues today. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1983 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 11, 1983. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the ma- 
jority leader could explain to us the 
reason behind this request. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GREGG. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will be glad to ex- 
plain to the gentleman. 

The business for today will be to 
complete the Justice Assistance Act. 
We expect to conclude that today. 
Then, tomorrow, of course, we would 
return to the Mortgage Assistance Act. 

We feel that it would be important 
that we begin at noon so that we could 
have a chance of concluding that to- 
morrow in order that we may conclude 
our entire schedule of business this 
week and not go over until the follow- 
ing week. 

We are approaching that time of 
year when we are going to have a lot 
of legislation coming out of commit- 
tees and onto the floor. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, could the gentle- 
man enlighten me as to why H.R. 1983 
was removed from the calendar today? 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. WRIGHT. It was thought that 
we could continue with the Justice As- 
sistance Act today and conclude it. 
The manager of the bill desiring to do 
that, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. HuGHEs) is ready to conclude the 
Justice Assistance Act. We thought it 
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important that we move to a conclu- 
sion of that act today and then come 
in at noon tomorrow so that we would 
have all day tomorrow, if necessary, on 
the other bill, the mortgage assistance 
bill, the one in which the gentleman is 
interested. 

Mr. WYLIE. There was some men- 
tion about going to the Rules Commit- 
tee, but that did not refer to H.R. 
1983? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am not aware of 
any plan to go to the Rules Commit- 
tee. It is my understanding that all of 
us on both sides of the aisle are willing 
to proceed with the orderly consider- 
ation of that bill, and that is why we 
felt it useful to come in at 12. 

I am not aware of any plan to delay 
consideration. Rather, I think we want 
to move ahead and expedite consider- 
ation, and I think that is what is de- 
sired on the gentleman’s side. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman. 
That is my desire. And I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 2307, AMENDING TRIB- 
ALLY CONTROLLED COMMUNI- 
TY COLLEGE ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1978 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 98-96) on the resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 187) providing for consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 2307) to 
amend the Tribally Controlled Com- 
munity College Assistance Act of 1978, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H. R. 2513. NATIONAL 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS AU- 
THORIZATION ACT FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1984 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 98-97) on the resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 188) providing for consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 2513) to au- 
thorize appropriations to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for the programs of 
the National Bureau of Standards for 
fiscal year 1984, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 
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PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON MILITARY INSTALLA- 
TIONS AND FACILITIES OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERV- 
ICES TO SIT TODAY DURING 5- 
MINUTE RULE 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Installations and 
Facilities of the Committee on Armed 
Services be permitted to mark up the 
military construction and family hous- 
ing authorization bill for fiscal year 
1984 this afternoon as the House 
meets under the 5-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. GILMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was en 
route to the floor of the House yester- 
day, having been detained in New 
York City earlier, and missed the votes 
taken. Had I been present I would 
have voted: 

Rolicall No. 90, H.R. 2357, Congres- 
sional Award Act, aye.“ 

Rolicall No. 91, H.R. 2173, Contract 
Services for Drug Dependent Federal 
Offenders, “aye.” 

Rolicall No. 92, H.R. 2174, Federal 
Antitampering Act, “aye.” 

Rolicall No. 93, S. 653, Establish 
Foundation for Advancement of Mili- 
tary Medicine, “aye.” 

Rolicall No. 94, House Resolution 
184, the rule providing for consider- 
ation of H.R. 2175, Justice Assistance 
Act, “aye.” 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 1405 


Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
removed from the list of cosponsors of 
H.R. 1405. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


O 1230 


THE WORLD NEEDS A STRONG 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 


(Mr. VALENTINE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Speaker, since 
the end of World War II, the United 
States has been the world’s greatest 
philanthropist. We have never forgot- 
ten the less fortunate nations, to 
whom we have given $170 billion in 
foreign aid. 
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However, the 98th Congress faces a 
pressing responsibility. Eleven million 
Americans are unemployed, more than 
at any time since the Great Depres- 
sion. 

Even so, we will spend no less than 
$10.8 billion for foreign aid in 1983— 
over twice as much as we spend for 
revenue sharing to our cities, towns, 
and counties. Foreign aid is one of the 
few programs the administration 
chooses to increase each year. But, we 
simply cannot afford to continue give- 
away programs of such magnitude at a 
time when so many Americans lack so 
much. 

The world may want an American 
Santa Claus, but the world needs a 
strong American economy to stabilize 
the world economy. We should hold 
foreign aid down to reasonable propor- 
tions and help our own people first. 


MEDICARE AND FOOD STAMP 
PROGRAMS HAVE INCREASED 
AMERICAN LONGEVITY 


(Mr. ALEXANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, last 
night the President addressed a fund- 
raising dinner in Ohio where he stated 
that the poverty programs of the six- 
ties caused harm to America’s poor in- 
stead of helping the poor. 

Today I talked with a former county 
judge who served during the era of the 
fifties and sixties during which I asked 
about the plight of the rural elderly 
poor during that era. He responded 
that in yesteryear, when the elderly 
poor could no longer work, they 
simply crawled into a corner and died 
of malnutrition. 

Mr. President, it was the medicare 
program and the food stamp program 
that improved health care and nutri- 
tion in America which increased the 
longevity of the American people for 
the following decade by a greater 
number of years than ever before in 
history. 

Mr. President, to ignore the human 
progress achieved by our great Nation 
is to deny America well-deserved 
praise. 


HONOR ROLL OF HOUSE PAGES 


(Mr. MOAKLEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us in the House are well aware from 
daily observation of the important 
services provided us by the pages who 
perform their duties with efficiency, 
dedication, and cheerfulness. In addi- 
tion to their full work day, the pages 
spend long hours beyond our view at 
their rigorous studies. From 6 in the 
morning when school begins until late 
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at night when homework is finally 
done our pages fulfill the obligations 
of a full college preparatory program. 

In spite of the heavy demands 
placed on their time and energy, these 
exceptional young men and women 
not only bring distinction to them- 
selves and the House through their 
work, but also by achieving high 
honors for their academic efforts. As 
chairman of the Democratic Personnel 
Committee I take special pride which I 
know is shared by my colleagues in 
congratulating the pages on their suc- 
cess. It is a pleasure to include the fol- 
lowing list of page school honor stu- 
dents in the RECORD: 

Honor ROLL 
FIRST HONORS 

Seniors: Christine Beeby and Kelly Scha- 
ben. 

SECOND HONORS 

Seniors: Allison Abbate, Glenn Ault, Eu- 
genie Bauman, Reuven Carlyle, Kelly 
Carter, Martha Connell, Charles Doucot, 
Keith Hood, Brendan Kemp, Daryl King, 
Albert Kroon, Robert Lavin, Jeanette Mack, 
and Marya Mogk. 

Juniors: Dana DiCarlo, Gary Fredo, Kelly 
Kennedy, Karen Matyas, James Paffhau- 
sen, Diane Pascal, Leya Prussin, and Ira 
Robinson. 


LET SMALL BUSINESS BE 
HEARD—CALL A WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


(Mr. BEDELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
week is dedicated as a tribute to Amer- 
ica’s small business community. We all 
know that small business supplies 
most of our employment and produc- 
tivity-improving innovations. I also 
think we can all agree that small busi- 
ness is the lifeblood of not only our 
economy, but of our entire society. In 
every community throughout Amer- 
ica, small business people blend to- 
gether to weave the fabric that keeps 
our Nation warm and alive. Small busi- 
ness is truly America’s past, present, 
and future. 

The past few years have been par- 
ticularly tough for small business. 
Business bankruptcies have been run- 
ning at a rate that is reminiscent of 
the Great Depression. Governmental 
policies in the areas of procurement, 
antitrust enforcement, taxation, regu- 
lation, and export assistance have 
been adopted and applied against the 
best interests of the small business 
community. Capital for small compa- 
nies remains scarce and expensive. In 
the past decade small business has 
seen its share of gross national prod- 
uct erode and, for the first time in his- 
tory, dip below the share of GNP held 
by big business. 

I challenge this administration to 
call another White House Conference 
on Small Business as a follow up to 
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the very successful White House Con- 
ference held by President Carter in 
1980. Let us give small business a 
chance to be heard. 


LEGISLATION TO PERMIT EL- 
DERLY RESIDENTS OF FEDER- 
ALLY SUBSIDIZED HOUSING 
TO OWN PETS 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of May 8-14 has been designated Na- 
tional Pet Week, and I would like to 
take this opportunity to call my col- 
leagues’ attention to not only the 55 
million pet owners in our Nation, but 
also to H.R. 1373, a bill I have intro- 
duced which would allow elderly and 
disabled residents of federally subsi- 
dized housing to own and keep pets. 

As the ranking New York member of 
the House Select Committee on Aging, 
I have a special interest in seeing this 
legislation pass. Studies has shown 
that pets can be beneficial to the 
physical and mental health of their 
owners, and their mere presence can 
be therapeutic to the millions of elder- 
ly and disabled citizens in our country. 
In our research on the committee we 
have come across far too many exam- 
ples of elderly persons being sent to 
institutions simply because of a lack of 
companionship. In some instances, 
this isolation and loneliness which can 
contribute to poor health can be alle- 
viated by allowing pet ownership. 

H.R. 1373 is clearly not a bill with- 
out responsibilities. Section 3 of the 
bill states that any animal which poses 
a threat to health or safety of the 
other occupants or other persons in 
the community may be removed by 
the landlord or owner. Perhaps a 
better description of my intent is that 
H.R. 1373 seeks to bring together the 
responsible pet owners and the reason- 
able landlord. 

Recently, the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
introduced an identical bill which has 
since been attached to the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 
1983, S. 644. It is my hope that when 
S. 644 and H.R. 1 go to conference, el- 
derly and disabled pet owners across 
the country may enjoy the right to 
own pets and to know the happiness 
that only a pet can bring. 


THE SANDINISTA LEADERSHIP 


(Mr. RITTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
debate over Nicaragua’s role in Cen- 
tral America continues, there are char- 
acteristics of the Sandinista leadership 
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that I would like to share with my col- 
leagues. 

Commandante Humberto Ortega, 
the Minister of Defense, member of 
the ruling Directorate of Nine, and a 
powerful ally of Fidel Castro, on 
August 25, 1981, spoke to the Sandi- 
nista military and I quote: 

Marxism-Leninism is the scientific doc- 
trine which guides our revolution, the in- 
strument of analysis of our vanguard to un- 
derstand the historical process and to create 
the revolution. . Without Sandinismo we 
cannot be Marxist-Leninists and Sandinismo 
without Marxism-Leninism cannot be revo- 
lutionary, and because of that they are in- 
dissolubly united and because of that our 
moral strength is Sandinismo, our political 
strength is Sandinismo and our doctrine is 
that of Marxism-Leninism. 

This, from the commander of the 
army, the man with the guns. 

A telling indication of the feelings of 
the new regime in Nicaragua is em- 
bodied in the Sandinista National 
Anthem, third verse: 

Los Yanquis, Los Enemigos de la Humani- 


dad. 
The Yankees, the enemies of mankind. 


My colleagues, the Sandinista na- 
tional anthem is not referring to a 
baseball team, it refers to you. It does 
not differentiate between party, be- 
tween liberal or conservative. 

It calls the people of the United 
States of America the enemies of man- 
kind. 

This situation demands a genuine bi- 
partisan approach on behalf of all 
Americans. 

I invite my colleagues to attend the 


bipartisan meeting with Ambassador 
Jeane Kirkpatrick at 12 o'clock, this 
Thursday, May 12, in the Rayburn 
Building, room 2261. 


THE DAYLIGHT SAVINGS TIME 
FOLLIES TAX 


(Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska, Mr. 
Speaker, we are engaged in the day- 
light saving time follies again. No 
sooner do we get into a 6-month’s 
schedule of starting the working day 
earlier so that there will be more day- 
light hours after work, than the Sun 
worshippers start advocating an exten- 
sion of daylight saving time. 

The next act in the follies is now on 
stage. Legislation is advancing in both 
the House and Senate to authorize at 
least an additional month of daylight 
saving time. This is an extension we do 
not need. Everyone should know that 
daylight saving time causes problems 
on the farm where we work with ani- 
mals whose biological time clocks can 
not spring foward or fall back accord- 
ing to legislative mandate. 

The animals can be fed or milked 
earlier, that is true, but the people 
who do the feeding and the milking 
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and all of the tending that goes with 
these chores are adversely affected. To 
make a go of farming these days, 
many farmers have to hold a second 
job. Daylight saving time does not 
help them when they have to start 
earlier to do chores that cannot be 
done in the extra daylight they have 
when they get home. 

In the farming area I represent, we 
would be content with less daylight 
saving time, not more. We would just 
as soon have daylight saving time run 
from Memorial Day to Labor Day. We 
try to live with the 6-month period we 
have now, but we would be happier 
with less. 

There are arguments about energy 
savings and safety factors on both 
sides of the issue, so they are just 
about a wash. We have to think about 
the people and how they are affected. 
More daylight saving time may be 
great for the urban sprawl, but it does 
not exactly help all of those engaged 
in the Nation’s No. 1 industry of pro- 
viding food and fiber for the millions 
here and abroad. 

I say ring down the curtain on the 
daylight saving time follies. If we can 
not shorten the period, let us leave it 
alone. No extensions please. 


THE YEAR OF THE BAILOUT 


(Mr. BETHUNE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Speaker, have 
you noticed the great number of bail- 
outs that are coming through this 
Congress? Chrysler Corp., which got 
one of the all-time big bailouts, is back 
again wanting us to sweeten up the 
bailout for them by another $200 mil- 
lion. 

The big forests products corpora- 
tions are here asking for $2 billion by 
releasing some timber contracts that 
they made with the Government. 

The Defense Industrial Base Revi- 
talization Act is a billion and a half for 
those hard-pressed, defense-related in- 
dustries who cannot seem to make it 
on the great amount being spent on 
national defense. 

The IMF bailout, the granddaddy of 
them all, is $8.5 billion for those big 
banks who made improvident loans all 
around the world. 

The housing bailout for those people 
who cannot pay their house payments 
will be here on the floor tomorrow. 

This is, I think, the year of the bail- 
out, in spite of the fact that Federal 
lending and credit assistance programs 
are now growing faster than spending 
programs. Here we go, continuing on 
down that same road. These bailouts 
are a match for the improvident 
things we have done in the past, like 
the Alaska Natural Gas Pipeline Act. 

My question is this and it is a pretty 
simple one: After we get through bail- 
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ing out all of these people, the big 
banks, the big corporations, and for- 
eign countries at the expense of the 
American taxpayer, who bails out the 
hard-pressed American taxpayer? 


CONTINUED SUPPORT RECOM- 
MENDED FOR TITLE IX OF 
THE EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1972 


(Mr. McKERNAN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. McKERNAN. Mr. Speaker, 
today the gentlewoman from Rhode 
Island will be introducing a resolution 
expressing continued support for title 
IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972. I rise as a cosponsor of this legis- 
lation, to join with my colleagues in 
reaffirming our commitment to equali- 
ty in education for women and girls. I 
commend the gentlewoman from 
Rhode Island for her abiding efforts in 
this matter, and I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to support her legislation. 

The key section of title IX reads as 
follows: 

No person in the United States shall, on 
the basis of sex, be excluded from participa- 
tion in, be denied the benefits of, or be sub- 
jected to discrimination under any educa- 
tion program or activity receiving Federal 
assistance. 

The brief language of the law pro- 
hibits sex discrimination in education 
programs receiving Federal funds. Due 
in large part to this law, gains have 
been made in many areas of education, 
including vocational and higher educa- 
tion institution admissions, financial 
aid, campus health services, employ- 
ment and athletics. Similarly, gains 
have been made at each level of educa- 
tion. Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, equal access in education is tan- 
tamount to achieving equal opportuni- 
ty in the job market. With women still 
earning only a fraction of the dollars 
received by their male counterparts, 
the need persists for our commitment 
to title IX to remain strong. Thanks to 
title [IX many more women and girls 
are able to prepare for a broader range 
of jobs which offer both a professional 
challenge and a competitive salary. 

The success of title IX is proven; it is 
our responsibility and intention to 
provide a reminder of Congress contin- 
ued interest in, and support for, title 
IX: that it is the sense of the House of 
Representatives that the title IX stat- 
ute be applied comprehensively, equal- 
ly, and without crippling amendment 
or alteration, until gender discrimina- 
tion throughout our education system 
is eliminated. I urge the support of my 
colleagues for this important resolu- 
tion. 
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GOOD ECONOMIC NEWS 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
moments ago on the floor we heard a 
discussion of small business that can 
be best described as coming from the 
gloom-and-doom school of political ec- 
onomics. There was a discussion of the 
problems in small business without 
discussing the fact that there had 
been an unprecedented entrepreneuri- 
al explosion in this country over the 
last 2 years, with more businesses 
being formed than during any similar 
period in our history. 

That particular discussion was kind 
of unique, though, because we are not 
hearing very much discussion on the 
economy from the Democrats these 
days. Why? Because the economy is re- 
covering. Reaganomics and supply-side 
economics is working, and there is no 
better example of the fact that it is 
working than in the employment area. 
While we still have unemployment sta- 
tistics which are much too high, the 
fact is that we now have more people 
at work, as of the April statistics, more 
people working in this country than 
were working during the last year of 
the Carter administration. Almost 4 
million more Americans are working 
today than were working during that 
last year of the Carter administration. 

Not only that, but there is evidence 
that we are going to have even better 
news in the near future. The index 
used by the Labor Department to 
measure the percentage of firms that 
increased employment during the last 
month was up. It was up dramatically, 
by 72 percent. That is an index that, 
just a little while ago, stood at 39, and 
the 72 percent index right now is the 
highest point since 1977. 

There is good news, good economic 
news, right before us, Mr. Speaker. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY TO SIT ON 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
MAY 11 AND 12, 1983, DURING 
5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be permitted to 
sit while the House is reading for 
amendment on Wednesday, May 11, 
1983, and Thursday, May 12, 1983. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MoaAK Ley). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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JUSTICE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1983 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 184 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, H.R. 
2175. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 2175) to amend the Om- 
nibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Romer in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the com- 
mittee rose on Monday, May 10, 1983, 
title I was open for amendment at any 
point. 

Are there any amendments to title I? 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HUGHES 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUGHES: Page 
8, line 24, insert “after” after ending“. 

Page 31, line 18, strike out “Juvenile” and 
insert in lieu thereof Justice“. 

Page 34, after line 23, insert the following 
new subsection: 

(r) Section 827(c) of part H of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (18 U.S.C. 1761 note) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out this section“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 1761 of title 
18, United States Code, and of the first sec- 
tion of the Act of June 30, 1936 (49 Stat. 
2036; 41 U.S.C. 35), commonly known as the 
Walsh-Healey Act,”, and 

(2) by inserting , as amended from time 
to time,” after goods“. 

Page 35, line 1, strike out (r)“ and insert 
in lieu thereof (s)“. 

Page 35, line 4, strike out “ 
in lieu thereof (t)“. 

Page 35, line 8, strike out “ 
in lieu thereof (u)“. 

Page 35, line 15, strike out “ 
in lieu thereof “(v)”. 

Page 35, line 19, strike out 
in lieu thereof (W)“. 

Mr. HUGHES (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I will 
be very brief. This is, essentially, a 
technical and conforming amendment 
which has been cleared with the mi- 
nority. 

The first part deals with a printing 
error in the bill as reported from the 
full committee; the second is a spelling 
error in the bill as reported; and the 
third involves conforming amend- 
ments. 


(s); and insert 


(t) and insert 
(u)“ and insert 


“(v)” and insert 
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Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to support the technical amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. HUGHEs). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as a cosponsor of 
H.R. 2175 and an advocate of Federal 
action to strengthen the capacity of 
State and local governments to reduce 
crime, I fully endorse the concepts em- 
bodied in H.R. 2175. And I praise Mr. 
SAWYER and Mr. Hucues for bringing 
this bill to the floor. 

Equally important as the reauthor- 
ization of worthwhile anticrime efforts 
is the organization structure within 
Justice which will administer these 
programs. In this respect H.R. 2175 is 
flawed as reported. The bill falls short 
of translating its basic concepts into 
the best possible management struc- 
ture to focus Federal resources on 
major crime problems. 

Although it is not reflected in the 
report filed by the committee, I stated 
during our deliberations that several 
of my colleagues and I have serious 
reservations concerning the fragment- 
ed organizational structure specified 
in the bill and the redtape and costly 
duplication of effort it would foster. In 
short, the organizational structure set 
out in H.R. 2175 is needlessly cumber- 
some and inefficient. 

I believe the record should show 
that many of us who endorse the basic 
idea of targeted Federal assistance to 
State and local criminal justice agen- 
cies, and who will vote for passage of 
H.R. 2175, are convinced that further 
improvement in the bill can and 
should be made. There is wide and 
general agreement that the justice as- 
sistance program should be modest in 
scope, emphasizing programs of dem- 
onstrated effectiveness, stripped of un- 
necessary redtape, and managed at the 
Federal level with maximum efficien- 
cy. H.R. 2175 as written will not 
permit that. 

Our fear is that after spending $8 
billion on LEAA and witnessing its 
flaws, we are asked to repeat its mis- 
takes. H.R. 2175’s administration 
structure tracks too closely the design 
for billion-dollar programs. 

It does not provide for a “lean and 
scaled-down operation“ as the report 
claims. Instead, it would produce four 
separate, semiautonomous agencies, 
each headed by a Presidentially ap- 
pointed director, two separate advisory 
boards and a total of six separate 
annual reports. 

Instead of a consolidated manage- 
ment structure with a single Assistant 
Attorney General responsible to the 
Attorney General and answerable to 
the Congress, H.R. 2175 would 
produce four agencies, with four finan- 
cial management and budget units, 
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four sets of guidelines and regulations, 
and four personnel operations. 

Instead of linking together the prod- 
ucts of research and statistical analy- 
sis with the funds going to State and 
local law enforcement, H.R. 2175 in- 
sures their isolation and provides no 
mechanism for coordination. The com- 
mittee report acknowledges that The 
Federal Government is in the best po- 
sition to form the bridge between basic 
research in criminal justice and pro- 
gram implementation.” Nevertheless, 
H.R. 2175 places a wall of separation, 
instead of a bridge, between research 
and program implementation. 

It is interesting to note that the 
committee report emphasizes its com- 
mitment to the current structure” of 
research, statistics, and financial as- 
sistance programs. In fact, however, 
H.R. 2175 significantly changes the 
present structure by eliminating the 
coordination and centralized staff sup- 
port mechanism—which is the Office 
of Justice Assistance, Research, and 
Statistics (OJARS). Current law pro- 
vides that OJARS “shall directly pro- 
vide staff support to, and coordinate 
the activities of“ NIJ and BJS. In its 
place, H.R. 2175 merely says that the 
new OJA “may” provide that function 
and, at the same time, it grants to 
each unit independent administrative 
authority. It is also interesting to ob- 
serve that those identified by the 
report as having recommended inde- 
pendence for NIJ and BJS are, for the 
most part, among the major benefici- 
aries of grants and contracts from 
those organizations. 

Instead of a consolidated advisory 
body to examine and make recommen- 
dations to the Department of Justice 
concerning the totality of State and 
local criminal justice, H.R. 2175 main- 
tains two separate advisory boards for 
research and statistics, and provides 
for no advisory role at all in the finan- 
cial assistance program. 

I find it difficult to understand the 
committee’s insistence on dictating the 
internal management structure for the 
Justice assistance program. The ra- 
tionale seems to be a desire for inde- 
pendence on the part of these agencies 
yet the Congress has not specified how 
the Civil or Criminal Divisions of the 
Department of Justice should be orga- 
nized. Certainly, the discretion exer- 
cised by the litigating divisions of the 
Department is as critical and sensitive 
as that entrusted to the assistance 
programs—perhaps more so. 

The Department of Justice fears 
that the organizational structure of 
H.R. 2175 will increase the cost of the 
program by $2 to $3 million over the 
DOJ proposal. 

Aside from the structural issue, I 
fully support H.R. 2175. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 
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Mr. HUGHES. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentle- 
man has made an important state- 
ment. As the gentleman well knows, 
we changed the structure in 1979, as 
part of the Justice System Improve- 
ment Act. At that time we gave a cer- 
tain amount of independence but 
flexibility to particularly the Bureau 
of Justice Statistics and the National 
Institute of Justice. 

All of the witnesses who appeared 
before our subcommittee, including 
distinguished experts in criminal jus- 
tice, ex-heads of NIJ and users of BJS 
service, all testified that the existing 
structure, which is the result of the 
1979 reforms, is the best possible 
structure. Others who have written to 
the subcommittee advocating current 
structure include the American Bar 
Association, Council of Professional 
Associations on Federal Statistics, 
Judge Harold Tyler, former Deputy 
Attorney General, a distinguished 
member of the Department for a 
number of years. They all advocated 
maintaining the present structure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. FISH) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FISH 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HUGHES. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman is correct; 
we will have, I think, an opportunity 
to do some streamlining. As the gen- 
tleman knows, the other body has 
similar legislation moving through 
that incorporates, basically, the ap- 
proach taken by the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

For instance, both the ranking mi- 
nority member and myself have grave 
questions as to whether we need all 
these advisory committee members, 
and whether we could not in fact at- 
tempt to assimilate all of the duties 
into one advisory council. 

There is some question as to wheth- 
er or not we need all of the redtape 
that is involved, all of the annual re- 
ports that are required and which 
often end up collecting dust. 

So I think that there are a number 
of areas where we can work in confer- 
ence to try to achieve the goals that I 
know the gentleman from New York 
seeks and I can represent to him that I 
seek also. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
encouraged to hear the chairman’s re- 
marks. I wanted to make a record 
here. I do not intend to offer an 
amendment to conform to the Senate 
version, but that will be before us, as 
the gentleman said, in conference. I do 
think that, particularly in the bodies 
the gentleman mentioned, the Nation- 
al Institute of Justice and the BJS, 
the research and statistical work can 
be far better coordinated with the pro- 
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gram activities under this very worth- 
while piece of legislation. 

Mr. HUGHES. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I just want to say that I 
want to commend the gentleman, as 
the ranking Republican member of 
the full Judiciary Committee. The 
gentleman has been very actively sup- 
portive of not just this piece of legisla- 
tion but every crime bill that we have 
moved out of the subcommittee, both 
in the last term of Congress and in 
this one, and I look forward to work- 
ing with the gentleman to achieve the 
very best possible anticrime initiatives. 

Mr. FISH. I thank the gentleman. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GLICKMAN 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GLICKMAN: On 
page 45, add the following after line 23: 
“COOPERATION IN SECURING ACCESS TO HUMAN 

ORGANS FOR TRANSPLANT PURPOSES 

“Sec. 121. It is the sense of the Congress 
that, in connection with assistance provided 
under this Act, law enforcement officials 
and personnel should be made aware of the 
critical shortage of human organs available 
for life-sustaining medical transplant oper- 
ations and be fully advised of the means by 
which they can be of potential assistance 
toward alleviating that shortage when, in 
the course of their responsibilities, they are 
involved in activities resulting in fatalities.” 

Mr. GLICKMAN (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe it is safe to say that this sense 
of the Congress language is noncontro- 
versial. At the same time, I think it 
sends an important message to law en- 
forcement officials which we can all 
embrace. 

The Science and Technology Sub- 
committee on Oversight has held a 
number of well publicized hearings re- 
cently highlighting problems that cur- 
rently exist in helping secure donated 
organs in instances where transplants 
are badly needed to save lives. One 
point that came up in those hearings 
and then has been confirmed from my 
own State of Kansas is that one link in 
the process that could stand strength- 
ening is that initial one: making sure 
that the option of organ donation is 
considered at the painful time when a 
death occurs. 

Law enforcement officials, unfortu- 
nately, often find themselves in situa- 
tions where deaths have occurred, es- 
pecially accidental deaths. Those situ- 
ations are ones where organs are not 
in any way damaged by disease and 
are, therefore, potentially useful for 
transplant purposes. Hence, my 
amendment would indicate that the 
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Congress feels that law enforcement 
officials should be aware of the short- 
age of human organs for life sustain- 
ing transplants and should be in- 
formed of means by which they can be 
of possible assistance when they are 
involved in cases resulting in fatalities. 

I would hope that this expression 
would encourage local law enforce- 
ment officials to promote awareness of 
the shortage of human organs for 
transplants and ways they can help al- 
leviate it. It can readily build on the 
policies of many States including 
organ donor notifications on their 
driver's licenses. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman. I talked 
with the ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee on Crime about this 
amendment. What it would do, if I un- 
derstand it correctly, is to create a 
sense of the Congress that law en- 
forcement officials should be sensi- 
tized to the need to quickly identify 
potential donors of vital organs. We 
see no problem with the amendment. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, we 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 


the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN). 
The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WALKER 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALKER: Page 
8, line 21, strike out “and”. 

Page 8, line 23, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof “; and”. 

Page 8, after line 23, insert the following 
new paragraph: 

“(16) providing programs which address 
the increase in the incidence of offenses 
committed against the elderly, and which 
address the stress and fear among the elder- 
ly caused by such offenses.”’. 

Mr. WALKER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that the amendment that I am 
offering is fairly self-explanatory. 
What it does is, it puts an additional 
section into the functions that can be 
considered under these programs and 
adds a function to help fight the 
crimes that are being committed 
against the elderly in this country. 
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Crime against the elderly is increasing 
at frightening rates at the present 
time. It is increasing in most catego- 
ries of crime, but particularly in vio- 
lent crime. 

Let me cite a few examples. But 
first, so that there can be no distortion 
resulting from population increases, 
we must remember that the number of 
elderly has increased by 17.9 percent 
since 1973, while the general popula- 
tion has increased by 7.3 percent. 

Since 1979—and that is the figure I 
am going to be using most in my statis- 
tics—the number of elderly has in- 
creased by 2.2 percent, while the gen- 
eral population has increased by 2.3 
percent. 

Since 1979, violent crime against the 
elderly has increased by 18.7 percent, 
while only increasing by 11 percent for 
the general population. In other 
words, in that period of time since 
1979, that most recent period of time, 
there was a very, very substantial in- 
crease of crimes directed against the 
elderly in our society. 

Since 1979, the increase of aggravat- 
ed assaults against the elderly has es- 
calated dramatically, by 23 percent, 
while the increase for the general pop- 
ulation was approximately one-quarter 
of that, 6.6 percent. 

In the category of forcible rape, 
among the elderly there has been an 
increase of 189 percent since 1979. 

There are a lot of other figures, but 
they all say the same thing. In the 
most recent time period, crime against 
the elderly has become a very, very 
considerable problem, and they have 
reasons to be fearful. 

There is one other thing that I think 
we also ought to address as we talk 
about crime against the elderly, and 
that is the fact that many of them 
have become virtual shut-ins because 
of their fear of crime. They have 
found themselves locked in their 
homes, fearful of what is going on 
about them in the streets. 
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I think it is entirely appropriate, as 
we pass a bill of this type, a bill which 
addresses State and community needs 
in crime, that we should focus on one 
particular element of that; namely, 
the crimes being committed against 
some of the most vulnerable of our 
citizens, the elderly. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also point 
out that the kinds of things that I am 
talking about here are demonstrated 
in some polling data that was released 
recently. The Gallup poll has indicat- 
ed that three-quarters of the elderly 
limit their activities or their lifestyle 
in some way to avoid crime. A recent 
Pennsylvania State University study 
indicated that 88 percent of the elder- 
ly had modified their lives in some 
way to avoid being victimized by 
crime, and two-thirds claimed that the 
fear of crime seriously inhibited their 
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use of senior citizen parks and centers 
around the country. 

I was particularly reminded of this 
by a New York Times article during 
Crime Victims Week which was held in 
April, describing the experiences of a 
number of couples who were partici- 
pating in a White House ceremony. 
One couple, Lilly and Harold Tuthill, a 
couple from St. Louis, talked about 
the fact that they had been beaten by 
three robbers last year. The New York 
Times article indicated that they frac- 
tured Mrs. Tuthill’s skull, cut her face 
with an iron bar, and he was held at 
gunpoint and was forced to watch this 
assault. 

They were asked what they thought 
about the concept of capital punish- 
ment. Mrs. Tuthill said, “I am all for 
it.” “I am not,” said her husband. “I 
do not believe in taking a life.” 

“You did not go through what I 
did.“ Mrs. Tuthill told him. 

There are millions of stories like 
that around the country of elderly 
citizens who have been victimized by 
crime. 

We should, in this particular bill at 
this time, say that this is one of those 
areas that we want addressed, and we 
want it addressed in a meaningful kind 
of way. 

So I would ask, Mr. Chairman, the 
adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania deals 
with a segment of the population that 
obviously is preyed upon probably as 
much as any other segment of the 
community by those who are bent on 
crime. During the time that I have 
been chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Crime, we have had a series of 
hearings on crime in general, and we 
have learned that the fear of crime on 
the part of the elderly, in fact, runs 
way ahead of the actual rate of crime 
in neighborhoods. 

Originally I did not have that per- 
ception, but apparently all the data we 
have seen bears out that premise. 
What the gentleman is doing is, in 
effect, offering a whole new section, 
section (16), which would structure 
the bill in a general way while we have 
attempted in the committee to be very 
specific. What we have done is taken 
those success stories in LEAA such as 
career criminal, neighborhood pro- 
grams, and put them in a block grant 
program that can be replicated in 
other areas. What we are attempting 
to do is set up specific categories of 
successful programs that would 
borrow from the successful old LEAA 
program. 

What the gentleman attempts to do, 
on the contrary, is put a section in the 
bill that deals just with the elderly 
which is contrary to the basic struc- 
ture of the bill. In effect, what he 
would do, I would think, may be to 
limit the bill. I fear his amendment 
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might weaken other sections of the 
bill which would permit programs for 
the elderly. 

For instance, in section 401(a)(1) of 
the bill, a local jursdiction, a law en- 
forcement agency, could very well 
indeed apply for a matching grant for 
a program directed at attacks upon 
the elderly in a neighborhood. That is 
already provided for under that sec- 
tion of the bill. 

Under 401(a)(6) of the legislation, we 
could very easily have a fundable pro- 
gram for the elderly because it deals 
with developing and implementing 
programs which provide assistance to 
jurors and witnesses and assistance to 
victims of crime. This is an area where 
a local jurisdiction could very easily 
develop a program that would address 
itself to crimes against the elderly or 
for that matter for the handicapped, 
or any other group that happens to be 
a specific problem in the community. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say to my 
colleague that a program that would 
address crimes against the elderly, 
could also very easily be funded under 
401(a)(13) and 401(a)(14), which are 
both, again, demonstration programs. 

I would also say to my colleague 
from Pennsylvania that a program 
dealing with crime against the elderly, 
could be funded if a local law enforce- 
ment agency, applied under the discre- 
tionary grant program, 501(4). 

I think the gentleman has really of- 
fered an amendment that might be 
perceived as somewhat restrictive. 
What we have attempted to do is, to 
address the problems of the elderly 
and other potential victims in a series 
of specific program categories that 
have otherwise been viewed as credible 
programs. These specific programs 
have been tested and proven to be very 
successful in all parts of the country 
and for all the potential victims. 

So I frankly think that the gentle- 
man’s amendment is already incorpo- 
rated basically within about six sec- 
tions of the bill, and for that reason, I 
just feel that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is unnecessary. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I concur with the ob- 
servations of the gentleman from New 
Jersey. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is approaching the categories in 
the opposite way that the bill does. 
We have approached it with crime pro- 
grams aimed at specific types of 
crimes and specific methods of com- 
bating crime, as opposed to the group 
for whom it is supposed to benefit in 
that all of the categories are supposed 
to be for the benefit of everybody. 

I think the facts show that the el- 
derly are not a particular target of 
crime. As a matter of fact, the inci- 
dence of crimes against the elderly is 
considerably lower than crimes against 
young people, and definitely lower 
than crimes against minorities, who 
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are the prime targets of crime numeri- 
cally because of the neighborhood sit- 
uations, and whatnot. 

So I think if we were going to go 
that route, we would have to specify a 
program for crimes against the elder- 
ly, crimes against the handicapped, 
crimes against the young, crimes 
against minorities, and so forth. We 
have done it the other way and speci- 
fied types of anticriminal programs 
that will equally benefit all of these 
groups, plus a discretionary innovative 
area that could be tailored on special 
programs for any of those groups, in- 
cluding the elderly. 

While I agree that subjectively, as 
the gentleman stated, the fear of 
crime among the elderly is extraordi- 
narily high, we are very aware of that, 
we knew that in our hearings, and all 
of the experts bolstered that. Howev- 
er, the fear does not necessarily reflect 
the fact of the incidence of crime, and 
perhaps it is the fear that lets the inci- 
dence be as low as it is. But I just 
think it destroys the symmetry of the 
bill and that actually the purposes 
which are laudable enough fit well 
within the categories we have used, in- 
cluding a wide-open one on innovative 
programs. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAWYER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, it just occurred to me 
there is another point to be made, be- 
cause the gentleman is absolutely 
right. What we have done is, we have 
attempted to use tools that have been 
developed and proven to be successful. 
Most of the other categories, other 
than the ones I have mentioned, also 
could be used for crimes against the el- 
derly. 

For instance, career criminal and 
sting operations could very well be set 
up in areas where there is a high inci- 
dence of crime against the elderly. So 
the gentleman is absolutely correct. 
Many of the tools that we have provid- 
ed in different sections of this bill 
under the 15 or so categories are al- 
ready adaptable for crimes against the 
elderly and other groups within a com- 
munity, depending upon what local 
law enforcement feels is essential to 
address the crime problem in that 
area. 

Mr. SAWYER. It is just a question 
of approaching it from different cate- 
gories. We, in effect, said here is a 
hammer we provide, here is a saw we 
provide, here are nails we provide, and 
so on, and the gentleman wants one 
where we can build a house. It is just 
approaching it from the opposite di- 
rection. 

But I think all of these categories fit 
crimes against the elderly very defi- 
nitely, as well as against minorities, 
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handicapped, and youth, and everyone 
else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. WALKER). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote, and pending 
that, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a 
quorum is not present. 

The Chair announces that pursuant 
to clause 2, rule XXIII, he will vacate 
proceedings under the call when a 
quorum of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence 
by electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic 
device. 
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The CHAIRMAN. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole has not ap- 
peared. 

The Chair announces that a regular 
quorum call will now commence. 

Members who have not already re- 
sponded under the noticed quorum 
call will have a minimum of 15 min- 
utes to record their presence. 

Pursuant to the provisions of clause 
2, rule XXIII, the Chair announces 
that he will reduce to a minimum of 5 
minutes the period of time within 
which a vote by electronic device, if or- 
dered, will be taken on the pending 
question following the quorum call. 
Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic 
device. 

The following Members responded 
to their names: 


[Roll No. 96] 


Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 
Andrews (TX) Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Carr 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 


Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
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Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Hammerschmidt Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nichols 


Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
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Sikorski 
Siljander 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 

Synar 
Tauke 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Traxler 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 
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The CHAIRMAN. Three hundred 
ninety-four Members have answered 
to their names, a quorum is present, 
and the Committee will resume its 
business. 


RECORDED VOTE 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending busi- 
ness is the demand of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. WALKER) for a 
recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
advise the Members that this will be a 
5-minute vote. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 401, noes 
5, not voting 26, as follows: 


[Roll No. 97] 
AYES—401 


Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
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Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 
Snyder 


Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 
Tauke 
Thomas (CA) 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 


Courter 
Coyne 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 


McNulty 
Mica 
Miller (CA) 


D’Amours 
Daniel 
Daschle 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 

Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 


Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 

Aspin 

Aucoin 


Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Hansen (UT) 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 
Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 


Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
k 


Ottinger 


Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skeen 


Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 

Carr 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 


Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 


English 


Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 


Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 
Levitas 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lipinski 


Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 


Owens 
Oxley 
Packard 


Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


Smith (IA) 


NOES—5 


Gonzalez 
Mikulski 


NOT VOTING—26 


Hansen UD) McDade 
Heftel McKinney 
Huckaby Michel 

Kemp Smith, Robert 
Marlenee Stangeland 
Martin (NY) Tauzin 
Martinez Taylor 
Mavroules Towns 
McCain 
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Mr. VANDERGRIFF 
vote from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 


Panetta 


Cìarke Mitchell 


Gaydos 


Chappell 
Coats 


changed his 
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Mr. Chairman, we have just voted on 
an amendment that deals with the el- 
derly. 

I happen to have in my district a 
gentleman who is 85 years old, who re- 
tired as a rural mail carrier, and since 
that time has built up the fourth larg- 
est travel agency in the United States 
out in a rural area of southern Illinois. 

But he has come up with an idea on 
crime and getting people to phone in 
information and to receive secret 
awards without having their names in- 
volved that has resulted in a dramatic 
reduction in crime in this rural area. It 
is the kind of approach that can be 
funded under this bill. It is the kind of 
thing that I think my colleagues from 
around the country ought to be taking 
a look at. 

I am going to insert in the RECORD 
more details about this program start- 
ed by a man named Wayman Presley. I 
think 85-year-old Wayman Presley has 
an idea on crime that we ought to be 
taking a look at around the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose 
of discussing one particular local gov- 
ernment program which could be 
funded through the block grant or dis- 
cretionary Federal funding aspect of 
the Justice Assistance Act, which has 
proven effective. 

That program is a community crime 
watch program. Wayman Presley of 
Makanda, III., initiated a community 
crime watch program in the rural area 
in which I happen to live. Within 6 
weeks after the program began, five 
criminals were caught. In the nearly 2 
years of the program’s existence, the 
community has had only one crime 
committed, the robbery of an alumi- 
num ladder which was later returned. 

In Makanda, anyone having knowl- 
edge about a crime can call a designat- 
ed phone number. The callers are told 
they may disguise their voices if they 
wish. The caller is given a secret code 
number and a telephone number to 
call back for update information on 
the reported crime. When the criminal 
is apprehended and convicted or when 
stolen property is recovered, a reward 
is paid to the person with the corre- 
sponding secret code number. In Ma- 
kanda, the reward money is left in a 
secret, designated place for the in- 
formant. 

Similar programs exist in a few com- 
munities across the Nation. These 
local programs can be adapted to the 
needs of the community. The reward 
might be paid when the criminal is ap- 
prehended and indicted rather than 
upon conviction. The reward payment 
might be paid through the local post- 
master who would give a person who 
shows the code number and a desig- 
nated fictitious name an envelope con- 
taining the reward which is marked to 
the attention of that name and 
number. Any number of variations are 
possible. 
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The important aspect to remember 
is that people do care about their com- 
munities and are willing and anxious 
to see an end to crime in their neigh- 
borhoods. Many people, however, fear 
reprisal or prefer to remain anony- 
mous or do not want to become publi- 
cally involved in trials. Providing indi- 
viduals a way of tipping police anony- 
mously, allows concerned citizens to 
participate in an effective, safe way in 
curbing crime in their communities. 

We can all learn and benefit from 
programs like Wayman Presley’s in 
Makanda, Ill. I urge my colleagues to 
inform the communities they repre- 
sent of the success community crime 
watch programs have in curbing crime. 
This bill could fund such programs 
across the Nation. I urge my col- 
leagues to use the example of Ma- 
kanda and Wayman Presley. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KINDNESS 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KINDNEss: 
Page 45, after line 23, insert the following: 

(b) Section 1761 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

„d) Notwithstanding any law to the con- 
trary, materials produced by convict labor 
may be used in the construction of any 
highways or portion of highways located on 
Federal-aid systems, as described in section 
103 of title 23, United States Code.“. 

Mr. KINDNESS (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDNESS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HuGHEs), the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment is a fine amend- 
ment and we are prepared on this side 
of the aisle to accept it. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDNESS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SAWYER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I concur with the 
chairman and congratulate the gentle- 
man. I think it is a very good and 
worthwhile amendment. And this side 
of the aisle will accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank both of the gentlemen who 
have previously spoken. 
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The amendment is to clarify a point 
that is extremely important I think to 
the survival of prison industries in 37 
States. Many of us represent States 
that have these industries operating 
successfully and it is very necessary 
that we do not interfere with the func- 
tioning of those State prison industry 
systems which may indeed be part of 
an important future in penal reform 
throughout our country. 

I would ask support of the amend- 
ment and yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. KINDNESS). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to 
take the 5 minutes. I am rising for the 
purpose of engaging in a colloquy with 
the chairman, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. HuGHEs). 

I would like to ask the chairman. 
Under title II of the bill where funds 
would be provided to localities for 
emergency financial assistance experi- 
encing critical law enforcement prob- 
lems, I wish to inquire of the chair- 
man whether funds under this section 
could go to a unit of local government 
such as the city of New York for costs 
associated with providing protection to 
Federal buildings and property within 
its boundaries. I have been advised by 
city officials that security costs have 
increased in the past year due to in- 
creased acts of criminal violence such 
as the New Year’s Eve bombing of a 
Federal building where three police of- 
ficers were maimed. Would these secu- 
rity costs be included as an eligible 
area for consideration under this sec- 
tion of the legislation? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIAGGI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

First, I want to say to the gentleman 
that I think that the Federal Govern- 
ment should be responsible for the 
costs of providing security to Federal 
courthouses and other Federal build- 
ings. But title II of the bill was crafted 
to respond to crime emergencies, a 
crisis that is beyond the ability of a 
community to handle. Such as the At- 
lanta child murders, where, as the gen- 
tleman knows, the request by Atlanta 
for Federal assistance bounced around 
for 2 months because we had no for- 
malized way of responding and no 
money. In fact, the President had to 
tap a HUD fund to provide the 
moneys for Atlanta. 

It is that type of a crime emergency, 
an epidemic, that title II is crafted to 
handle. 

Mr. BIAGGI. If the gentleman will 
respond to another question. 
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If we had a situation where we had a 
series of bombings, repeated bombings, 
of Federal buildings, of Federal prop- 
erty, would the city of New York then 
become eligible? 

Mr. HUGHES. In my judgment 
where we had a series of bombings and 
such incidents were beyond the capa- 
bility of the city of New York to 
handle and help was requested, title II 
funding would be available for that 
purpose. In that instance you would 
have an epidemic or crime problem 
beyond the admitted capability of a 
law enforcement agency to handle. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALBOSTA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, crime continues to be 
a serious problem in our country. In 
my own State of Michigan last year, 1 
out of every 15 residents was the 
victim of a major crime. The economic 
recession has so strained budgets that 
many localities are desperate just to 
find funds to maintain basic crime pro- 
tection service. They are not financial- 
ly capable of initiating programs 
which would make their jobs easier, 
such as crime prevention and improve- 
ment of present programs. Clearly 
there is a crying need to aid State and 
local governments in their fight 
against crime. 

One of the major problems in com- 
bating crime is that of career crimi- 
nals: Recent studies have shown that 
just 3 months after release from a 
long term conviction, 45 percent of 
those released have again been arrest- 
ed. The programs eligible for block 
grant assistance under H.R. 2175 will 
help reduce career criminals’ incentive 
to return to crime. Programs to pro- 
vide treatment for drug-dependent of- 
fenders so that they can kick their 
habit and not turn to crime to support 
their addiction, to counsel juvenile of- 
fenders so that they do not establish a 
lifelong pattern of crime, and to devel- 
op prison industry programs so that 
prisoners can learn skills to gain em- 
ployment when released rather than 
return to crime, will reduce the 
number of habitual criminals. Also in- 
cluded in H.R. 2175 is a program to 
identify career criminals. H.R. 2175 
will be money well spent, because it is 
an investment in the future to reduce 
the large percentage of crime commit- 
ted by career criminals. 

I want to add that I have introduced 
H.R. 1869, the Crime Control and Vic- 
tims Compensation Act, to deal with 
the serious problem of career crimi- 
nals. H.R. 2175 is a necessary start in 
rehabilitating prisoners early on, but 
we also need strong action to deter 
those who continue to commit crimes. 
My bill would make the thrice-convic- 
tion of certain crimes a Federal of- 
fense, and would impose a mandatory 
sentence of 20 years in prison with no 
parole. Such strict and certain sen- 
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tencing will deter criminals. Addition- 
ally, H.R. 1869 requires that these 
career criminals work, with their pay 
going for their keep, for compensation 
to their victims, and for family sup- 
port. H.R. 1869 is needed to follow up 
the initiatives included in H.R. 2175. 

In conclusion, I strongly support 
H.R. 2175 for the desperately needed 
assistance it will provide to States and 
localities in fighting crime, and for the 
important first step it takes in dealing 
with the serious problem of career 
criminals. I urge my colleagues to fa- 
vorably consider H.R. 2175. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
in the warmest way the distinguished 
chairman of this subcommittee, the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HuGHEs) and his committee for bring- 
ing out this bill with respect to crime. 

But there is one other element that 
I wish to commend to the consider- 
ation of this committee. We men- 
tioned the matter to the distinguished 
chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Rules Committee the 
other day and they are very sympa- 
thetic. 

The idea is to try to find some way 
to diminish if not to stop school drop- 
outs. 
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I had the privilege of being chair- 
man of the Crime Committee of this 
House, a select committee, for 4 years, 
and we conducted many hearings and 
made many inquiries about the subject 
of crime. Fifty percent of the arrests 
for crime are of people under 18 years 
of age. Therefore, they are generally 
in the juvenile category. Yet 9 out of 
10 of the juveniles who are arrested 
for serious crime are school dropouts. 
So you can see how relevant the 
school dropout is to the juveniles who 
commit serious crime. 

I do not know what all of the an- 
swers are and how is the best way to 
deal with the school dropout; but I do 
know I had some testimony one time 
before Judge Orlando, who was the ju- 
venile judge of Broward County, the 
county from which some of our Mem- 
bers come. Judge Orlando said that he 
took 10 juveniles, 10 boys, who had a 
bad record, and he put them into a 
program giving them training in mari- 
time matters. The training period was 
for a year. At the end of 11 months, 
not a single one of those boys had 
dropped out. One of them had gotten 
a job in Orlando, Fla., at about $5,000 
a year and the other nine expected to 
finish the course in another month 
after he talked to us. He said, “I am 
sure that, had they not been engaged 
in a program like that, many of those 
boys, if not all of them, would have 
been engaged in the commission of se- 
rious crime.” 
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So I know we need all of these 
things, we need more police, we need 
the best of equipment, we need civilian 
cooperation, and all that; but I believe 
that we could reduce crime 25 percent 
if we could find some way seriously to 
diminish the number of young people 
who drop out of school. 

I know the distinguished chairman is 
sympathetic, and I just hope the gen- 
tleman’s distinguished committee can 
find some way be which we can try 
out, at least in some demonstration 
project if we cannot cover the whole 
country in such a program, such a sug- 
gestion as that. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman is absolutely cor- 
rect. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion but that all of the data shows 
that a significant amount of crime, 
well over 50 percent in many catego- 
ries, is committed by people between 
14 and 22 years of age, particularly in 
that category from about 14 to about 
18. 

From my own experience in law en- 
forcement, I found that there was an 
inordinate amount of crime that was 
borne out of just basic idleness on the 
part of young people. If you look at 
the structure of unemployment today, 
particularly among minority youth, in 
many inner city areas the unemploy- 
ment rate is up around 50 percent. 
Idleness breeds crime. Much of that 
idleness is directly connected to the 
school dropout problem. 

I know my colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. SAWYER), a 
former distinguished prosecutor, is 
working, himself, on a project that 
would address that particular problem. 
And we share the concern of the gen- 
tleman from Florida. Even though we 
do not have direct jurisdiction over 
education and training programs, I am 
satisfied that what the gentleman is 
promoting is an essential ingredient of 
any crime prevention program for this 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. HucHEs and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PEPPER was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. HUGHES. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman from 
Florida may have seen an editorial in 
the Post, which reflected upon a study 
just done of a 1981 program that was a 
work-study program for school drop- 
outs, and the gentleman may remem- 
ber that in that particular program 
one of the requirements was that the 
youngster go back to school as a condi- 
tion precedent to getting a job. We 
had a dramatic increase not only in 
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the number of dropouts who went 
back to school but a significant per- 
centage who actually found full-time 
employment. 

So, I think the gentleman is on the 
right track. It may very well be that 
we can have a joint hearing on that 
subject with the Education and Labor 
Subcommittee. I did not mean to sug- 
gest that I could speak for the gentle- 
man from Michigan, because he him- 
self is very much involved in this, and 
he can certainly speak for his own pro- 


gram. 

Mr. SAWYER. If the gentleman will 
yield, in that regard, the gentleman 
does speak for me on it. I agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank both gentlemen very much. 

@ Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to rise in support of H.R. 2175, 
the Justice Assistance Act of which I 
am a cosponsor. I commend the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Crime, Mr. HuGHEs—a subcom- 
mittee on which I am proud to serve— 
and commend him for his direction, 
and for his longstanding and diligent 
efforts in the area of law enforcement. 

As a State legislator, and now, as a 
congressional representative of an 
urban district, I have long been con- 
cerned about the problem of crime— 
especially in our cities. As a member of 
the Subcommittee on Crime I have, in 
the past few months, gained an even 
broader and deeper perspective on the 
magnitude of the crime problem we 
are facing in this country today and, I 
have gained a greater appreciation for 
the role that all levels of government 
play in law enforcement efforts. 

Crime is not something that affects 
only one area of the country or one 
group of people. Virtually everyone is 
a potential victim. Nobody, no matter 
who they are or where they live is 
completely safe from crime. Women, 
the elderly, and young children are es- 
pecially vulnerable. 

Anyone who has ever listened to 
crime victims speak of their experi- 
ences is made instantly and painfully 
aware of how violently crime impacts 
upon not only their lives, but the lives 
of their families and friends as well. 
All across the country, people have 
been afraid—but they are starting to 
fight back. 

In Greater Cleveland, more than 25 
neighborhood groups have formed for 
the purpose of self-help against crime. 

Last month, some of these groups 
came together to discuss the crime 
problem. One of the findings that 
came out of this hearing was that the 
resources currently available to local 
agencies and to local police depart- 
ments are woefully inadequate to deal 
effectively with the problem. In 
Greater Cleveland, as in other urban 
areas, citizens and public officials are 
working hand-in-hand to deal with 
this problem that everyone knows will 
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not go away by itself—but they need 
help. 

It is a fact that virtually all violent 
crime that affects the public is under 
the jurisdiction of State and local law 
enforcement authorities. However, 
Reaganomics have forced many local 
governments to cut many of their pro- 
grams. H.R. 2175, the Justice Assist- 
ance Act, provides a crucial shot in the 
arm to these State and local authori- 
ties for crime control efforts. 

H.R. 2175 provides a much more fo- 
cused approach to funding local law 
enforcement than we have seen in the 
past. Of the $170 million in law en- 
forcement grants that will be provided 
under the bill, each State will be as- 
sured at least $250,000, with the re- 
mainder of the funds to be distributed 
to States on the basis of the crime rate 
and on population. Funding will be 
targeted to specific programs that 
have proven effective in the past. The 
bill also requires a 50-percent State 
contribution to prevent the funding of 
ineffective, wasteful projects. 

The Justice Assistance Act will also 
help to reestablish a partnership be- 
tween Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment in the area of law enforcement, 
without placing unduly restrictive 
Federal limits on State and local offi- 
cials, allowing them to focus on anti- 
crime activities and programs that will 
best serve the needs of their specific 
localities and citizens. 

The Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to assist State and local 
authorities as they seek effective re- 
sponses to the war on crime. We, in 
Congress, have the responsibility to 
provide them with adequate resources 
to do this. 

While the Justice Assistance Act is 
not a panacea for the problem of 
crime in this country, I am convinced 
that it will help to foster constructive 
cooperation and serve as a link be- 
tween Federal, State, and local law en- 
forcement efforts. 

Our constituents are calling for our 
help to end crime. I believe that today, 
we have the opportunity to show them 
that we are committed to combating 
crime by supporting the legislation we 
have before us today—the Justice As- 
sistance Act. 

As a member of the Subcommittee 
on Crime, I look forward to participat- 
ing in continued efforts in the area of 
law enforcement under the leadership 
of our distinguished chairman, BILL 
HucHes, and I urge my colleagues to 
support H.R. 2175 in the bipartisan 
manner it deserves. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title I? 

If not, the Clerk will designate title 
II. 

The text of title II of H.R. 2175 
reads as follows: 
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TITLE II -EMERGENCY FEDERAL LAW 
ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 


APPLICATION 


Sec. 201. (a) In the event that a crime 
problem of serious and epidemic proportions 
exists throughout a State or a part of a 
State, a State (on behalf of itself or another 
appropriate unit of government) may 
submit an application under this section for 
Federal law enforcement assistance. 

(b) An application for assistance under 
this section shall be submitted in writing by 
the chief executive officer of a State to the 
Attorney General, in a form prescribed by 
rules issued by the Attorney General. The 
Attorney General shall, after consultation 
with the Director of the Office of Justice 
Assistance and appropriate members of the 
Federal law enforcement community, ap- 
prove or disapprove such application not 
later than ten days after receiving such ap- 
plication. 

(c) Federal law enforcement assistance 
may be provided if such assistance is neces- 
sary to provide an adequate response to a 
crime problem described in subsection (a). 
In determining whether to approve or disap- 
prove an application for assistance under 
this section, the Attorney General shall con- 
sider— 

(1) The nature and extent of the crime 
problem throughout a State or in any part 
of a State, 

(2) the emergency or extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which produced the problem, 

(3) the availability of State and local 
criminal justice resources to resolve the 
problem, 

(4) the cost associated with the increased 
Federal presence, 

(5) the need to avoid unnecessary Federal 
involvement and intervention in matters pri- 
marily of State and local concern, and 

(6) any assistance which the State or 
other appropriate unit of government has 
received, or could receive, under any provi- 
sion of title I of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 202. For purposes of this title 

(1) the term “Federal law enforcement as- 
sistance” means funds, equipment, training, 
intelligence information, and personnel, 

(2) the term “Federal law enforcement 
community” means the heads of the follow- 
ing departments or agencies: 

(A) the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

(B) the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, 

(C) the Criminal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, 

(D) the Internal Revenue Service, 

(E) the Customs Service, 

(F) the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, 

(G) the United States Marshals Service, 

(H) the National Park Service, 

(I) the United States Postal Service, 

(J) the Secret Service, 

(K) the Coast Guard, 

(L) the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms, and 

(M) other Federal agencies with specific 
statutory authority to investigate violations 
of Federal criminal laws, and 

(3) the term “State” means any State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, or 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mari- 
ana Islands. 
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LIMITATION ON AUTHORITY 


Sec. 203. (a) Nothing in this title author- 
izes the use of Federal law enforcement per- 
sonnel to investigate violations of criminal 
law other than violations with respect to 
which investigation is authorized by other 
provisions of law. 

(b) Nothing in this title shall be construed 
to authorize the Attorney General or the 
Federal law enforcement community to ex- 
ercise any direction, supervision, or control 
over any police force or other criminal jus- 
tice agency or an applicant for Federal law 
enforcement assistance. 

(c) Nothing in this title shall be construed 
to authorize the Attorney General or the 
Federal law enforcement community— 

(1) to condition the availability or amount 
of Federal law enforcement assistance upon 
the adoption by an applicant for such assist- 
ance of, or 

(2) to deny or discontinue such assistance 
upon the failure of such applicant to adopt, 
a percentage ratio, quota system, or other 
program to achieve racial balance in any 
criminal justice agency of such applicant. 

(d) No funds provided under this title may 
be used to supplant State or local funds 
that would otherwise be made available for 
such purposes. 

(e) Nothing in this title shall be construed 
to limit any authority to provide emergency 
assistance otherwise provided by law. 

PROHIBITION OF DISCRIMINATION 


Sec. 204. (a) No person in any State shall, 
on the ground of race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin, or sex, be excluded from par- 
ticipation in, be denied the benefits of, be 
subjected to discrimination under, or be 
denied employment in connection with any 
activity for which Federal law enforcement 
assistance is provided under this title. 

(b) Paragraph (3) and paragraph (4) of 
section 712(c) of part G of title I of the Om- 
nibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 (as so redesignated by section 110 of 
this Act) shall apply with respect to a viola- 
tion of subsection (a), except that the terms 
“this section” and paragraph (1)’’, as such 
terms appear in such paragraphs, shall be 
deemed to be references to subsection (a) of 
this section, and a reference to the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion, the National Institute of Justice, the 
Bureau of Justice Statistics, and the Office 
of Justice Assistance in such paragraphs 
shall be deemed to be a reference to the At- 
torney General. 

CONFIDENTIALITY OF INFORMATION 


Sec. 205. Section 715 of part G of title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (as so redesignated by 
section 110 of this Act) shall apply with re- 
spect to— 

(1) information furnished under this title, 

(2) criminal history information collected, 
stored, or disseminated with the support of 
Federal law enforcement assistance provid- 
ed under this title, and 

(3) criminal intelligence systems operating 
with the support of Federal law enforce- 
ment assistance provided under this title, 


except that the terms “this title“ and “this 
section”, as such terms appear in such sec- 
tion 715, shall be deemed to be references to 
this title and this section, respectively, of 
this Act, and a reference to the Office of Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
the National Institute of Justice, the 
Bureau of Justice Statistics, and the Office 
of Justice Assistance in such section 715 
shall be deemed to be a reference to the At- 
torney General. 
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PROHIBITION OF LAND ACQUISITION 


Sec. 206. No funds provided under this 
title shall be used for land acquisition. 


REPAYMENT 


Sec. 207. (a) If Federal law enforcement 
assistance provided under this title is used 
by the recipient of such assistance in viola- 
tion of section 204 or for any purpose other 
than the purpose for which it is provided, 
then such recipient shall promptly repay to 
the Attorney General an amount equal to 
the value of such assistance. 

(b) The Attorney General may bring a 
civil action in an appropriate United States 
district court to recover any amount re- 
quired to be repaid under subsection (a). 

RECORDKEEPING REQUIREMENT 

Sec. 208. (a) Each recipient of Federal law 
enforcement assistance provided under this 
title shall keep such records as the Attorney 
General may prescribe to facilitate an effec- 
tive audit. 

(b) The Attorney General and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States shall 
have access, for the purpose of audit and ex- 
amination, to any books, documents, and 
records of recipients of Federal law enforce- 
ment assistance provided under this title 
which, in the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral or the Comptroller General, are related 
to the receipt or use of such assistance. 

REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 209. Not later than April 1 of each 
year, the Attorney General shall submit to 
the President, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to the President of 
the Senate a report describing Federal law 
enforcement assistance provided under this 
title during the calendar year preceding the 
date such report is made. 

OFFICE OF JUSTICE ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 210. The Director of the Office of 
Justice Assistance may assist the Attorney 
General in providing Federal law enforce- 
ment assistance under this title and in co- 
ordinating the activities authorized under 
this title. 

LIMITATION ON CIVIL JUSTICE MATTERS 


Sec. 211. Federal law enforcement assist- 
ance provided under this title may not be 
used with respect to civil justice matters 
except to the extent that such civil justice 
matters bear directly and substantially upon 
criminal justice matters or are inextricably 
intertwined with criminal justice matters. 

ISSUANCE OF RULES 


Sec. 212. The Attorney General, after con- 
sultation with appropriate members of the 
law enforcement community and with State 
and local officials, shall issue rules to carry 
out this title. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 213. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated $20,000,000 for each fiscal year 
ending after September 30, 1983, to provide 
under this title Federal law enforcement as- 
sistance in the form of funds. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year ending after Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, such sums as may be neces- 
sary to provide under this title Federal law 
enforcement assistance other than funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title II? 

If not, the question is on the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, 
was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore. (Mr. 
WRIGHT) having assumed the chair, 
Mr. Roemer, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H.R. 2175) to amend 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 
184, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole? 

If not, the question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 399, nays 
16, not voting 17, as follows: 


{Roll No. 981 


YEAS—399 


Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 
Andrews (TX) 


Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 

Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
Crockett 
D’Amours 
Daniel 


Hightower 
Hiler 
Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
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Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lowery (CA) 


McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 


Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 


Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 

Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 

Myers 
Natcher 


Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 

Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 


Ottinger 
Owens 
Oxley 
Packard 
Panetta 


NAYS—16 


Bartlett 
Brown (CO) 
Cheney 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Dannemeyer 


NOT VOTING—17 


Gaydos Martin (NY) 
Gray Martinez 
Coats Hansen (ID) Michel 
Conyers Heftel Smith, Robert 
Craig Lott Taylor 

Foley Marlenee 
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Mr. CHENEY and Mr. GRAMM 
changed their votes from yea“ to 
“nay.” 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Sensenbrenner 


Barnard 
Bethune 


AUTHORIZING THE CLERK TO 
MAKE CORRECTIONS IN EN- 
GROSSMENT OF H.R. 2175, JUS- 
TICE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1983 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the en- 
grossment of the bill (H.R. 2175) to 
amend the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, and for 
other purposes, the Clerk shall have 
the authority to correct references, 
punctuation, and spellings in the legis- 
lation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Brown of California). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and 
include extraneous matter, on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDER- 
ATION OF H.R. 2066, NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION AU- 
THORIZATION ACT FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1984 


Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 183 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 183 

Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, 
pursuant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, de- 
clare the House resolved into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
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2066) to authorize appropriations to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for fiscal years 
1984 and 1985, and the first reading of the 
bill shall be dispensed with. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Science and Technology, 
the bill shall be considered for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. It shall be in 
order to consider the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute recommended by the 
Committee on Science and Technology now 
printed in the bill as an original bill for the 
purpose of amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
amendment adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole House to the bill or to the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to fiscal passage without interven- 
ing motion except one motion to recommit 
with or without instructions. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
DERRICK) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes, for pur- 
poses of debate only, to the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. QUILLEN), and 
pending that I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 183 
provides for consideration of H.R. 
2066, the National Science Foundation 
authorizations for fiscal years 1984 
and 1985. House Resolution 183 is an 
open rule providing 1 hour of general 
debate. It also makes in order a Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute which shall be considered as an 
original bill for the purposes of 
amendment. Finally, House Resolu- 
tion 183 provides for one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2066 authorizes 
appropriations of nearly $1.35 billion 
for the National Science Foundation 
in fiscal year 1984. This is a prudent 
investment in the future of this coun- 
try. We are all increasingly aware that 
we are part of an intensely competi- 
tive, quickly changing, global econo- 
my. In this situation a failure to keep 
up with technological and managerial 
advances can quickly doom a country 
to second-class status and a lowered 
standard of living. 

Of course, the Government cannot 
bear the full responsibility for main- 
taining our technological edge. Our 
Nation’s industries must continue to 
devote considerable resources to their 
own research and development pro- 
grams, but there is no substitute for 
Government support for basic re- 
search which benefits all of our indus- 
tries and all of our citizens. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation, which 
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serves as a major conduit for Govern- 
ment funds for basic research in the 
natural, behavioral, social, economic, 
and information sciences, deserves our 
continued support. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 183 
provides for full and open consider- 
ation of this legislation that is so im- 
portant for the future of the Nation. I 
urge adoption of this rule. 


o 1430 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no controver- 
sy over the National Science Founda- 
tion authorization. I think debate of 
the measure on the floor will reveal 
that the Foundation has made some 
freakish grants. I hope these grants 
can be cut out, saving taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. 

I have no objection to the rule, Mr. 
Speaker. The rule itself has been ably 
explained. I am anxious to get the 
House to debate the measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time, and I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 408, nays 
1, not voting 23, as follows: 


[Roll No. 99) 
YEAS—408 


Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boges 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Carr 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 


Cheney 
Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 


DeWine 
Dickinson 


Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 


Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Hansen (UT) 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
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Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 


Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin 
Levine 
Levitas 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 
Ottinger 
Owens 
Oxley 
Packard 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Russo 

Sabo 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 
Snyder 
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Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 


Weiss 

Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (OH) 


McDonald 


NOT VOTING—23 


Hansen (ID) McNulty 
Hawkins Michel 

Hefner Savage 

Heftel Sawyer 

Lott Smith, Robert 
Marlenee Taylor 

Martin (NY) Williams (MT) 
Martinez 


O 1440 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Bethune 
Coats 
Craig 
Dingell 
Dreier 
Forsythe 
Gaydos 
Gray 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDER- 
ATION OF H.R. 2587, DEPART- 
MENT OF ENERGY CIVILIAN 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT AUTHORIZATION ACT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1984 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 185 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 185 

Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, 
pursuant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, de- 
clare the House resolved into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2587) to authorize appropriations to the De- 
partment of Energy for civilian research 
and development programs for the fiscal 
year 1984, and the first reading of the bill 
shall be dispensed with. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
Chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Science and Technology, 
the bill shall be considered for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


o 1450 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
MOAKLEy) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. QUILLEN). 
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Pending that, I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 185 
is a straightforward open rule provid- 
ing for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 2587, to authorize appropriations 
to the Department of Energy for civil- 
ian research and development pro- 
grams for the fiscal year 1984. 

The rule provides 2 hours of general 
debate to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology. There 
are no waivers of points of order and 
upon conclusion of consideration of 
the bill, one motion to recommit would 
be in order. 

Mr. Speaker, although there is some 
controversy over the funding level in 
the bill, I am aware of no opposition to 
the rule. This is a completely open 
rule and any Member would have the 
opportunity of offering any germane 
amendments. 

H.R. 2587 authorizes approximately 
$3.29 billion for civilian research and 
development programs in the Depart- 
ment of Energy. The authorization 
level represents an increase of $557.8 
million over the administration’s fiscal 
year 1984 request and an increase of 
$318.8 million above the amount ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1983. Chair- 
man Fuqua has indicated that the in- 
creased authorization represents the 
committee’s endorsement of the Presi- 
dent’s requested increases in the mag- 
netic fusion, uranium enrichment re- 
search and development, supporting 
research and general science pro- 


grams. 
Mr. Speaker, there is substantial 
controversy over a committee amend- 


ment that would prohibit further 
funding of construction and develop- 
ment on the Clinch River breeder re- 
actor project until Congress enacts 
special legislation providing an alter- 
native financing scheme for the pro- 
gram. The bill provides that in the ab- 
sence of enactment of a private sector 
cost-sharing proposal by the end of 
the current fiscal year, funding for the 
Clinch River breeder reactor will 
expire on September 30, 1983. 

Mr. Speaker, the Science Committee 
has been confronted with many ex- 
tremely difficult decisions in the de- 
velopment of the civilian R&D pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1984. 

The committee’s 15 Republican 
members filed minority views in oppo- 
sition to the bill on the basis of its 
level of funding. Their concerns can be 
addressed during the amendment 
process. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is vital 
to the development of our energy 
future. Under this rule, adequate time 
is provided for fair and open debate. I 
urge adoption of this rule so that the 
House can move forward to the consid- 
eration of this most important legisla- 
tion. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, for the purpose of 
debate only. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The Department of Energy authori- 
zation for civilian research and devel- 
opment needs to be discussed on the 
floor of the House. 

This is a good rule and I hope when 
the measure is debated the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Brown) will be taken out of 
the bill because it hamstrings the fur- 
ther development of the Clinch River 
breeder reactor project. 

I think this is a very good demon- 
stration project and this amendment 
to clamp down, to stifle or kill it 
should be eliminated. 

There will be a vote on it after it is 
discussed on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule. I have no requests for time 
but I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device and there were—yeas 409, nays 
2, not voting 21, as follows: 


[Roll No. 100] 


YEAS—409 


Ackerman Breaux 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 


Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 


Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 


Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Erlenborn 
Evans (1A) 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 

Fazio 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
Fiedler 

Fields 
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Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 


Hammerschmidt Mollohan 


Hance 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 
Leach 
Leath 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin 
Levine 
Levitas 
Lewis (FL) 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lott 


Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olin 
Ortiz 
Ottinger 
Oxley 
Packard 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 


Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 


Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 
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NAYS—2 
McDonald 


NOT VOTING—21 


Hansen (UT) McDade 
Hefner Michel 

Heftel Owens 
Marlenee Parris 

Martin (NC) Savage 

Martin (NY) Smith, Robert 
Martinez Taylor 


O 1510 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Lewis (CA) 


ray 
Hansen (ID) 


ESTABLISHING THE HARRY S. 
TRUMAN NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE IN THE STATE OF MIS- 
SOURI 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Madam Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the Senate bill (S. 287) to 
establish the Harry S. Truman Nation- 
al Historic Site in the State of Missou- 
ri, and for other purposes, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
Kaptur). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Reserving the 
right to object, Madam Speaker, I do 
so for the purpose of asking the gen- 
tleman from Ohio for a brief explana- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Madam Speaker, 
if the gentlewoman will yield, this bill 
is substantially the same as a provision 
of the omnibus parks bill establishing 
the Harry S. Truman National Histor- 
ic Site that passed the House earlier 
this year, and this will simply clear 
this portion of the bill for the House. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Madam Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman for his ex- 
planation, I support this legislation, 
and I urge its approval. 

Madam Speaker, I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 287 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to preserve and interpret for the in- 
spiration and benefit of present and future 
generations the former home of Harry S 
Truman, thirty-third President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary“) 
is authorized to acquire by donation, pur- 
chase with donated or appropriated funds, 
transfer from another Federal agency, or 
otherwise, the residence and real property 
known as 219 North Delaware Street in the 
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city of Independence, Missouri, as passed to 
Bess Wallace Truman upon the death of her 
husband. The Secretary may also acquire, 
by any of the above means, fixtures, and 
personal property for use in connection 
with the residence. 

Sec. 2. The property acquired pursuant to 
subsection (a) is designated as the Harry S 
Truman Historic Site and shall be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary in accordance with 
the provisions of law generally applicable to 
units of the national park system, including 
the Act entitled An Act to establish a Na- 
tional Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535; 16 U.S.C. 1-4), and the Act of August 
21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 461-467). 
The Secretary is further authorized, in the 
administration of the site, to make available 
certain portions thereof for the use of Mar- 
garet Truman Daniel subject to reasonable 
terms and conditions which he may impose. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING) 
is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Madam Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Madam Speaker, S. 287 would estab- 
lish the Harry S Truman National His- 
toric Site in Missouri. It is virtually 
identical to legislation authored by 
our colleague from Missouri, Mr. SKEL- 
TON, which passed the House twice— 
during the 97th Congress and again 
earlier this year as part of H.R. 1213. 
That was a bill that included several 
important matters relating to our 
public lands and national parks. 

H.R. 1213 has been scheduled for 
consideration by the Senate Energy 
and National Resources Committee, 
and I have received assurances that it 
will be acted upon by that committee 
in the near future. 

Meanwhile, this week, however, May 
8 marked President Truman’s 99th 
birthday anniversary. The passage of 
this bill coincides with efforts, also 
spearheaded by the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. SKELTON), to celebrate 
the Truman Centennial next year. 
The plans for the centennial are being 
announced this week. 

Indeed, I would like to emphasize 
that we would probably not be here 
today considering this legislation had 
it not been for the prompt action last 
year of the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SKELTON). 

When President Truman’s wife Bess 
died in October 1982, her will provided 
that their home in Independence, Mo., 
would be donated to the United States, 
under the direction of the Archivist of 
the United States. However, the Archi- 
vist does not have the Federal respon- 
sibility of administering national his- 
toric sites, a function that is carried 
out by the National Park Service. The 
property was in limbo, with only mini- 
mal protection, threatened by possible 
vandalism, theft, or fire. 

Because of the urgent need to pro- 
tect this important property, our col- 
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league, Mr. SKELTON, requested the 
Secretary of the Interior to exercise 
his authority to designate and admin- 
ister President Truman’s home as a 
national historic site. The Department 
refused, and Mr. SKELTON quickly in- 
troduced legislation to establish the 
historic site. Mr. SKELTON’s bill passed 
the House on December 13, 1982, but 
the Senate failed to act on it before 
the end of the session. 

Fortunately, on December 8, 1982, 
the day after our hearing on Mr. SKEL- 
ton’s bill, the Secretary of the Interior 
signed a secretarial order designating 
the home as a national historic site. In 
addition, the Interior Appropriations 
Act for fiscal 1983 earmarked $160,000 
for the National Park Service to oper- 
ate, maintain, and protect the site. Au- 
thorizing legislation is essential, how- 
ever, to assure the long-term protec- 
tion of this historic site. 

This year, Mr. SKELTON reintroduced 
the legislation, H.R. 1304, which was 
subsequently incorporated into the bill 
H.R. 1213. The only difference in S. 
287 from the House-passed version is 
the elimination of reference to a tract 
of adjacent property which had been 
owned by President Truman and left 
to his wife, who subsequently trans- 
ferred it to one of their relatives. The 
Senate bill would not include this 
property in the historic site. We agree 
that it is not essential to include it, 
since we believe the Secretary has au- 
thority under existing law to acquire 
the property if that were ever neces- 
sary. We do expect, however, that the 
Park Service will consider the future 
use of this property in developing its 
management plans for the site to 
insure that it remains compatible with 
the history and integrity of the area. 

Before closing, I would also like to 
thank several staff members who 
worked hard on this legislation, in- 
cluding Loretta Neumann and Clay 
Peters of the Interior Committee staff 
and Toni Arnett of Mr. SKELTON’s 
staff. 

Madam Speaker, I urge all Members 
to support this legislation. 

Mr. SKELTON. Madam Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SKELTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Madam Speaker, I first wish to com- 
mend the subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SEIBER- 
LING), for his very dedicated attention 
to this legislation and on behalf of all 
of the citizens of Missouri for his as- 
sistance in getting this bill passed. 

As the gentleman from Ohio did 
point out, this bill was introduced last 
year. We had some difficulty with the 
Secretary of the Interior. Fortunately, 
he did finally see his way clear to 
assist and to take the property over. 
We passed legislation last year and 
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sent it to the Senate. No action was 
taken. Earlier this year, we passed leg- 
islation and sent it to the Senate, and 
now they send us back their own legis- 
lation, which is companion legislation 
to the bill which we sent. 

I especially want to pay tribute to 
the other members of the Missouri 
delegation, and particularly the gen- 
tleman from Kansas City who also 
represents, as a result of redistricting, 
the Truman home itself, Mr. ALAN 
Wueat, for their encouragement and 
assistance through these many weeks 
of trying to get this historic site pre- 
served for all time. 
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I would like to say, Madam Speaker, 
that the 100th birthday of President 
Truman will be upon us 1 year from 
this month, and we will announce to- 
morrow the plans for the centennial 
celebration of the Harry S. Truman 
birthday. 

This bill itself is a fitting beginning 
to commemorate the memory, com- 
memorate the lovely wife, and the life 
of this gentleman from Missouri who 
epitomized all the fine and great 
things that we stand for in this 
Nation. 

Again, I thank this body for their as- 
sistance in passing this legislation, so 
finally and at last it can be sent to the 
President for his signature, and again 
I thank the committee, and again, the 
chairman, Mr. SEIBERLING. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Madam Speaker, 
I would just like to add my commenda- 
tions again to the gentleman from 
Missouri for his leadership in this 
matter. 

I had the pleasure over the weekend 
to be in the State of Missouri and float 
the Eleven Point River, which is a wild 
and scenic river, and visit the proposed 
Irish Wilderness. I must say it was a 
real thrill to know that I was also 
there on the birthday of our great 
President Harry S. Truman, and I 
think this is a most fitting time to be 
acting on this bill. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. 

Madam Speaker, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. WHEAT). 

Mr. WHEAT. I thank the gentleman 
for the opportunity to comment on 
this legislation, first to commend Sen- 
ator EAGLETON for his sponsorship of 
S. 287, and also to congratulate and to 
commend the gentleman from Missou- 
ri (Mr. SKELTON) for his twice success- 
ful sponsorship of legislation in this 
House of Representatives to have the 
National Park Service maintain and 
preserve the Truman home. I know it 
has been a difficult fight for him be- 
cause there are still those in the ad- 
ministration, even though Mr. 
Truman has been gone for more than 
a decade, who fight against having his 
home maintained for the benefit of 
the people of the United States. 
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It is especially appropriate that this 
is the year that the National Park 
Service begin to maintain the Truman 
home, since this is the 100th year of 
the anniversary of the birth of Harry 
S. Truman. The home that we are re- 
ferring to is one that he and his wife, 
Bess, lived in from the time of their 
marriage in 1919 until President Tru- 
man’s death in 1972 and the death of 
our esteemed First Lady in 1982. At 
that time, she left the home, the car- 
riage house, and the grounds to the 
people of the United States. 

It is also appropriate because there 
are several communities within the 
Fifth District that are now doing their 
utmost to honor the memory of Harry 
and Bess Truman. 

The city of Independence presented 
the 10th annual Harry S. Truman 
Public Service Award to Mrs. Coretta 
Scott King last weekend on the steps 
of the Truman Library. Mrs. King is 
indeed a worthy recipient of the 
award, that is bestowed to an out- 
standing public servant that typifies 
the dedication, industry, ability, hon- 
esty, and integrity of President 
Truman. She joins a distinguished list 
of recipients of the award, that in- 
cludes President Jimmy Carter, Sena- 
tor Hubert Humphrey, Clark Clifford 
and W. Averell Harriman, among 
others. 

In Grandview, thousands of resi- 
dents participated in the city’s annual 
celebration to honor President 
Truman last week. In coordination 
with the festival, the Truman Farm 
Home Restoration Committee also 
started its fundraising efforts to help 
finance the restoration of the boyhood 
home of our 33d President. The fund- 
raising committee, under the direction 
of Rev. Bob Johnson, the pastor of the 
Grandview Assembly Church, is plan- 
ning a major fundraiser later this 
summer to insure the beautiful resto- 
ration of the home. The committee is 
well on its way to reaching its fund- 
raising goal of $100,000 to make sure a 
memorial to President Truman is ade- 
quately maintained. I support the 
committee’s efforts and believe this 
legislation would greatly help their ef- 
forts. 

Madam Speaker, I hope that you 
and the rest of the Members of this 
House of Representatives will join us 
today in passing this legislation to 
honor President Harry S. Truman and 
make sure that his legacy for the 
people of the United States is main- 
tained and preserved. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Madam Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time, 
and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Madam Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
within which to revise and extend 
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their remarks on the Senate bill under 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS TO FILE SUNDRY RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Madam Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs may have until 5 p.m. today to 
file reports on: 

"law 2520, the NRC authorization 
H.R. 9, the Florida Wilderness bill; 
H.R. 2477, the Sipsey Wilderness 

bill; and 

H.R. 2465, the earthquake hazards 
authorization bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. KOLTER. Madam Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include therein extrane- 
ous material on the subject of the spe- 
cial order today by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. MITCHELL). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


HANDGUNS AND THE NRA—THE 
SPEECH REAGAN DID NOT DE- 
LIVER 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, 
President Reagan, addressing the 
NRA convention on May 6, again 
pledged his continued opposition to 
any effort to get control of the epi- 
demic of handguns and handgun 
deaths that afflict our country. Of 
course, he is free to disregard the 
lesscn of his own close brush with 
death following the assassination at- 
tempt by John Hinckley. He is less 
free, however, to disregard the 11,000 
murders a year and the 11,000 suicides 
and accidental deaths caused by hand- 
guns in this country. 

He is also not free to ignore the 
thousands of people injured and 
maimed for life each year by hand- 
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guns, including his own press secre- 
tary, James Brady. James Brady is still 
paralyzed and may never be the same 
physically again. 

A fine young man on the staff of one 
of our colleagues from Ohio will be 
confined to a wheelchair for the rest 
of his life because 2 years ago two 
other young men in Washington shot 
him in the back for no apparent 
reason, after robbing him on the 
street. 

President Reagan said in his speech 
that he would never deprive Ameri- 
cans of the right to protect their fami- 
lies. What connection he makes be- 
tween that and the ownership of 
handguns is left to the imagination. 
The ownership of handguns did not 
protect James Brady. It did not pro- 
tect our colleague’s young staffer. It 
did not protect my son from being 
held up at gunpoint at the door of my 
house in Washington earlier this year 
by two teenagers pointing a gun at 
him and demanding his wallet. One of 
the teenagers remarked that it was a 
good thing that there was some money 
in the wallet or We would have to 
burn you.” These are the terrifying re- 
alities that the opponents of handgun 
control shy away from. 

On Thursday, May 5, Washington 
Post columnist Richard Cohen devot- 
ed his column to an imaginary speech 
that President Reagan did not deliver 
to the NRA. Mr. Cohen, in his 
“speech,” points out that even a total 
ban on handguns would not eliminate 
them immediately, but it would elimi- 
nate most of them eventually. This 
conclusion is supported by police au- 
thorities and criminologists all over 
the country. Perhaps some day we will 
get a President and a Congress that 
have the courage to take their advice. 

The complete text of Richard 
Cohen's article follows these remarks: 

HANDGUNS 

(The following is the text of a speech Presi- 
dent Reagan will not deliver to the National 
Rifle Association meeting tomorrow in 
Phoeniz:) 

Good afternoon. It is an honor to be here 
today. As you know, I have been a long-time 
supporter of the National Rifle Association, 
supporting you as you have supported me, 
but I think we have come now to a parting 
of the ways. Maybe you can understand. 
Your cause nearly killed me. 

My concern is handguns. As you know, a 
certified psychotic named John Hinckley, 
Jr. took a gun and tried to kill me. He had 
been under psychiatric treatment, yet he 
had no trouble buying a gun, taking it 
across the country and taking a shot at me. 

No one asked him why he wanted to buy a 
gun. No one insisted on a license, on a cool- 
ing-off period, on a check of some sort to see 
why in the world he wanted a handgun. 
After all, you don’t hunt animals with a 
handgun. Only people. It turned out Hinck- 
ley was hunting me. No one is to blame for 
that. But he took a shot at me. You have to 
share the blame for that. 

Let me go on. Obviously, Hinckley was not 
successful. I was wounded and recovered, 
but others were not so fortunate. I am refer- 
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ring here, of course, to James Brady. He is 
the White House press secretary, but he is 
that in name only. He was seriously wound- 
ed in that assassination attempt and it is 
not clear yet whether he will ever be the 
same physically again. 

The last time I saw Brady, I wanted to 
cry. He was sitting on the dais at some 
Washington event, his wife next to him, a 
big grin of his wide face. I hardly knew the 
man when I named him my press secretary, 
but I know him now. There is a sweetness in 
Brady that comes through in the smile but 
the truth is that his life is not sweet. He is 
still partially paralyzed. There are lots of 
medical reasons for that, but one reason is 
that you people in the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation have fought all attempts to regulate 
the sale or ownership of handguns. 

This sounds a bit harsh, I know. But I 
have thought it over and I just have to 
blame you for Brady—for all the Bradys. I 
have to blame you for Bradys who are not 
famous, who go out into the street and get 
shot by some kid who hasn't the slightest 
appreciation of either his own or anyone 
else’s life. I blame you for every dumb do- 
mestic fight in which someone reaches for a 
handgun. I blame you for helping to turn 
the cities into metropolises of fear. I blame 
you for Robert Kennedy and George Mos- 
cone and John Lennon. 

I blame you for 37 million gun-owning 
households—half the households in the 
country. I blame you for more than 11,000 
murders a year and another 11,000 suicides 
or accidents. I blame you for the defeat of 
efforts to control this epidemic of hand-gun 
ownership, for the lobbying you do in Con- 
gress and for your misinterpretation of the 
constitutional right to bear arms—originally 
meant as a way of ensuring that there 
would be a militia. No militia uses Saturday 
night specials. 

Now I'm going to tell you something. I 
know that if you banned handguns tomor- 
row, there would still be handgun killings. 
There are too many guns out there for any 
law to make a difference right at the begin- 
ning. And I know that the last people to 
turn in their guns would be the criminal ele- 
ment. But I know, too, that such a law 
would be a start. There will always be guns, 
just like there will always be illegal narcot- 
ics, but I do what I can to control drugs and 
keep damage to a minimum. I think we can 
do the same for guns. At least we could try. 

The truth is that neither Nancy nor I can 
figure out why you NRA types are so crazy 
about handguns. You can’t really hunt with 
them and if you want to target-shoot, fine— 
get a license. The only thing handguns are 
really good for is killing. This is why I 
thought that in the name of Jim Brady and 
all the other victims of handguns, I would 
come here today to say that I will now sup- 
port a bill to restrict the ownership of hand- 


I have learned something the hard way. 
You people are right. Guns don’t kill 
people. 

Sometimes they just leave them maimed 
for life. 


NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS 
WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. MITCHELL) 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam Speaker, 
across the Nation this week there will 
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be gatherings of individuals and coali- 
tions of small business associations 
that represent the interests of this 
country’s small business sector. They 
meet to recognize and reaffirm the va- 
lidity of a nationwide, and indeed, a 
Government-wide, commitment to 
small business. 

Indeed, these delegates and the pop- 
ulation at large are seeing and will 
come to see, the devastating efforts of 
the monetary and tax policies favoring 
big business and the military-industri- 
al complex of this Nation. It is no 
secret that such policies are wrecking 
havoc across the board on basic and 
traditional support systems dependent 
upon reasonable levels of Government 
subsistence—be there a Republican or 
Democratic administration in the 
White House. 

The week’s proclamation— There's 
No Business Like Small Business — be- 
comes more than a catchy slogan; for 
it must say to this Nation and to this 
administration that this country must 
not and cannot stay the course,” with 
current policies of this administra- 
tion—as reflected in and administered 
through policies and programs of the 
Small Business Administration. 

These policies are burdensome and 
shortsighted. They are regressive and 
reactionary. They ignore and fuel the 
flames of this country’s economic hol- 
ocaust, engendering even more small 
business failures—as reflected in the 
over 500 applications for bankruptcy 
filed every week and the weekly small 
business shutdowns of 10 times that 
number. 

Friends and colleagues, this is anath- 
ema to this country’s well-being. It is 
inimical to the interests of all of us, re- 
gardless of party affiliation. 

If we accomplish anything this week, 
here in our annual spring gathering, 
let it be that we make this administra- 
tion see what the many small business 
delegations and advocacy groups see; 
what my colleagues and I see from our 
vantage point of leadership in the 
House Committee on Small Business, 
that small business in this country 
must be viewed as being in a state of 
national disaster. Small business in 
America must be viewed and recog- 
nized as a national disaster that is 
giving impetus to far-reaching social 
and economic crises that have weak- 
ened and that continue to weaken 
binding threads in the fabric of this 
Nation. Small business in America in 
1983 is a national disaster that is 
breeding joblessness, nonproductivity, 
and for too many citizens, namely non- 
whites, hopeless alienation from the 
mainstream of economic independ- 
ence. 

As difficult as it may be to fathom, 
let us look at some specific actions 
taken by this administration in what 
has become no less than its attack on 
small business. I believe an objective 
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and reasoned examination of program 
cutbacks, policy reversals, and restric- 
tive monetary policies combined with 
massive tax cuts and increased mili- 
tary spending—will disclose a formula 
for disaster that is already reduced to 
its most basic and elemental state. 

First let us look at the manner in 
which this administration has used its 
budgetary authority to address the na- 
tional crisis of small business failures 
and joblessness. This administration 
continues to make loans at the same 
low level of the last 2 years despite the 
new post-World War II record of busi- 
ness failures this year—4,315 in the 
first 7 weeks alone. This represents a 
total of over three times the 1,246 fail- 
ures for the same period in 1980 and 
over 1,000 more than 3,067 failures in 
1982. More businesses failed in the 
first 25 months of this administration 
than in the previous 5 years. 

It is clear that the current economic 
climate is not favorable for small busi- 
ness owners, even though small busi- 
ness firms account for two-thirds of 
new job opportunities in the Nation. 
Despite these foreboding statistics, the 
administration continues a policy of 
severe reductions in loans—both direct 
and guaranteed loans by approximate- 
ly 50 percent from 1981 levels. This 
represents costly neglect that we can 
measure and gage by insensitivity and 
inaction. 

My friends and colleagues, I remind 
you that we are witnessing such insen- 
sitivity and inaction at a time when 
joblessness—a byproduct of business 
failures—hovers at nearly 17 million or 
15 percent of the civilian labor force. 

To this insensitivity and inaction, 
the House Small Business Committee 
and its six subcommittees have re- 
sponded with hearings and legislative 
proposals intended to reverse the anti- 
small-business policies of this adminis- 
tration—policies that exacerbate and, 
indeed, serve to impede recovery from 
our worst recession in over 41 years. 

This administration’s belief that the 
Federal Government should not inter- 
vene in private credit markets is both 
misguided and menacing to the well- 
being of small business in this country 
and to economic recovery. 

Our response will be a continuing 
fight for strong enforcement of recent 
legislative initiatives such as the Small 
Business Innovation Development of 
1982. As you know, this measure re- 
quired Federal agencies with a re- 
search and development budget of 
$100 million or more to create a small 
business innovation research program 
whereby larger portions of their re- 
search and development budgets will 
go to small businesses. 

I see relief in the Prompt Payment 
Act, passed by the 97th Congress, 
whereby interest penalties will be 
charged to Federal agencies that are 
late in their payments to small busi- 
nesses. Surely, we cannot endorse a 
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policy to exempt the Federal Govern- 
ment from basic policies of soundness 
and integrity in business practices. I 
daresay it would be difficult to docu- 
ment the innumerable failures of 
small businesses that are attributable 
to inadequate cash flow caused by late 
payment for services rendered. 

Looking ahead, let me say that we 
hope to report out of committee by 
the end of May an omnibus bill that 
will amend the Small Business Act and 
offer improved assistance to small 
businesses that are tottering in the 
wake of sustained decline to both 
physical and nonphysical circum- 
stances. The bill will address aid to 
such firms that are immobilized by 
floods and other natural disasters and 
will seek new assistance levels for 
firms suffering from a negative impact 
of currency fluctuations, such as the 
Peso devaluation that has hurt small 
businesses along the United States- 
Mexico border. Many small businesses 
in this area have endured severe eco- 
nomic crises. This measure would rein- 
state the old, pre-1981 SBA nonphysi- 
cal disaster loan program and make it 
specifically applicable to economic dis- 
location arising from foreign currency 
devaluation. 

The far-reaching effects of these 
seemingly regional disasters render 
them crises of national consequence. 
They require no less than a national 
response. 

As a part of this omnibus package, I 
introduced a measure to give small 
and minority business the chance to 
lead the Nation’s economic recovery 
by creating jobs and offering opportu- 
nities for training of new employees. 
The implications for the black and 
Hispanic unemployment level are 
clear. This level is at its highest since 
1941. 

These measures respond to the un- 
sound policies of an administration 
that has courted big business interests 
at the expense of a loss of over 45,000 
small businesses in its first 25 months 
in office. This represents the largest 
number of small business failure in 5 
years. 

This week’s many activities must 
give constant attention to reversal of 
unsound policies of this administra- 
tion and meaningful representation of 
small business views and interests in 
the decision and policymaking process 
of this and future administrations. 

In closing, I salute this year’s small 
business winners, those business 
owners who have, indeed, demonstrat- 
ed that in the face of adversity there 
is still hope for a rebirth of a strong 
business community. 

A special salute goes out to Melvin 
Bilal, Maryland’s small business 
winner. Mr. Bilal is proprietor of the 
Howard Security Service in Baltimore. 
He is an attorney and former military 
policeman. Mr. Bilal formed his com- 
pany in 1973. He now employs over 500 
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people and projects sales of over $5 
million in 1983.6 

@ Mr. McDADE. Madam Speaker, I 
applaud the President for proclaiming 
this week Small Business Week. As our 
country salutes the small business 
owners of America, I think the theme 
is most appropriate because it is true— 
“There’s No Business Like Small Busi- 
ness.” There are, of course, a number 
of reasons why there is no business 
like small business: 

The enterprises that are included in 
the group we call small businesses are 
most of the businesses in the coun- 
try—95 percent in fact. 

Most of the jobs in the country are 
in small business establishments. 
Almost 55 percent of all jobs are in 
businesses with less than 100 employ- 
ees. And most of us got our first job in 
a small business. 

But the fact that is by far the most 
important is this: Small business plays 
an essential role in our economy in 
producing and marketing new prod- 
ucts and in creating new jobs. 

If we are determined to reinvigorate 
our economy—and we are—we are 
going to have to depend in large part 
on small business to get the job done. 

It has been small business over the 
last 10 years that has produced 70 per- 
cent of all new jobs. Although it em- 
ploys a larger total number of work- 
ers, of course, big business has only 
created 1 percent of new jobs in the 
same period. 

Small business also represents many 
of the traditional values which we 
hold dear. It provides the opportunity 
for entrepreneurship and economic 
self-determination which are unique to 
our society. Personal service, mer- 
chant accountability to customers, and 
community involvement are hallmarks 
of small business. With these at- 
tributes, small businesses make much 
more than an economic contribution 
to the communities in which they are 
located. 

Small businesses are the innovators 
in our country. It was small business 
that discovered the CAT-scan, xerog- 
raphy, air-conditioning, the ballpoint 
pen, the Polaroid camera, and the list 
goes on—even the franchising of ham- 
burgers originated in a small business. 

Congress has been very concerned 
about the economic impact small busi- 
nesses have on our economy and has 
been moving to make the business cli- 
mate better for the entrepreneur upon 
whom a great portion of our national 
well-being depends. 

In the last few years, Congress has 
acted upon a number of bills that will 
make real improvements for small 
business owners: 

Regulatory Flexibility Act: Requires 
that Federal agencies implement a 
two-tier set of regulations so that the 
regulations are less onerous for small 
business. 
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Equal Access to Justice Act: A law 
that guarantees that if a small busi- 
ness person fights Uncle Sam in court 
and wins, the Government pays the at- 
torney fees and court costs. This year 
we will be reauthorizing the Act and 
intend to have the IRS included. 

Small Business Innovation Act: This 
was a very difficult fight last Con- 
gress. The legislation mandates that 
Federal agencies target a certain 
amount of their research and develop- 
ment money to small businesses. 

Paperwork Reduction Act: We must 
reauthorize the act this year and in 
doing so remind Federal agencies of 
the impact of paperwork on small 
business—in terms of both money and 
time. 

Tax Relief: We will preserve the 
third year tax cut which is so impor- 
tant to small businesses who file tax 
returns as sole proprietors. 

Congress must continue in its efforts 

to help small business. We must con- 
tinue to be sensitive to the special 
problems of small business and to 
assure fair competition for them in 
the marketplace. It is in the best inter- 
est of our Nation for small businesses 
to continue to grow and prosper in our 
economy so that they may create the 
jobs we need. 
@ Mr. RUSSO. Madam Speaker, this 
week is Small Business Week. I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to 
salute our small business men and 
women for their contributions. 

The 4 years I served on the Small 
Business Committee proved education- 
al for me. There were not only the leg- 
islative specifics that enhanced my un- 
derstanding of the odds the small en- 
trepreneur may face, but the tenacity 
and courage and just plain good sense 
that characterized so many people in 
small business I met during those 
days. It taught me an important lesson 
about one of the factors that, literally, 
makes America great. What is more 
the American story than people who 
possess these characteristics—and go 
on to start a country, build the West 
from the ground up, advance a civiliza- 
tion? 

The cornerstone of our economic 
system is the small business. Sprinkled 
across the land, the individual small 
business provides services for the 
hometown and provides jobs as well. 
As a whole, these businesses give this 
economy its substance and strength. 
And day to day the people running 
these businesses live the American 
dream—individual men and women 
can make a difference, can shape their 
own destiny. Those that have chosen 
the challenging task of maintaining 
their own business demonstrate the 
kind of optimism that keeps us grow- 
ing. 

There are easier ways to make a 
living. But ease is not what the small 
business men and women are about. 
They are about the hard work re- 
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quired to be successful in any endeav- 
or. Their success benefits us all. I ap- 
plaud them and thank them, and join 
with my colleagues in paying them the 
tribute they richly deserve during this 
Small Business Week. e 

@ Mr. ANDERSON. Madam Speaker, 
more than 97 percent of our Nation’s 
enterprises may be classified as small 
businesses. Therefore, I believe it is 
only fitting that, as the President has 
proclaimed this week as “National 
Small Business Week,“ we should re- 
commit ourselves to assisting wherever 
prudently practicable those men and 
women who comprise America’s small 
business community. 

I am today especially fearful that, 
unless the Congress and the President 
take concerted measures to bring the 
budget deficit under control, those 
“idea generators” and “risk takers” of 
our Nation will become an endangered 
species. Of course in referring to “idea 
generators” and “risk takers,” I am re- 
ferring to small businesses. 

Last year, 66,000 businesses filed for 
bankruptcy under chapters 7, 11, or 13 
of the Bankruptcy Reform Act of 
1978. This marks a 38-percent increase 
in bankruptcy filings over the previous 
year. And, although small businesses 
appear to be weathering the current 
recession with a bit more ballast than 
larger firms, a recent Presidential 
report, The State of Small Business,” 
readily concedes that Nineteen 
eighty-two was not an easy year for 
the American economy” and that 
“small business earnings were down.” 

Madam Speaker, it is the small busi- 
ness sector of our economy which we 
are looking toward to pull America out 
of the current recession. However, if 
we cannot put together a budget that 
reduces the deficit—which surpassed 
$129 billion in just the first 6 months 
of this fiscal year—interest rates will 
continue to prohibit any realization of 
our hopes for a strong and sustained 
economic recovery. It is my hope that, 
in recognition of the leading role 
which is expected of the small busi- 
ness community, we will take responsi- 
ble measures to reduce both the 
budget deficit and interest rates. 
Mr. COUGHLIN. Madam Speaker, 
President Ronald Reagan has pro- 
claimed the week of May 8, 1983, as 
National Small Business Week as a 
tribute to the millions of Americans 
who are part of the small business 
community throughout our Nation. 

Small business, as is so often correct- 
ly pointed out, is the backbone of our 
free enterprise system. Ninety-five 
percent of all businesses are, in fact, 
firms with fewer than 100 employees, 
accounting for almost 55 percent of all 
jobs. Recent studies have shown that 
small businesses are the growth and 
innovation centers of our economy: 
two out of every three new jobs cre- 
ated are in small firms which also 
produce two to three times as many in- 
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novations per employee as larger busi- 
nesses. In the last 10 years, small busi- 
nesses have created 69 percent of all 
new jobs. 

This record of performance, growth, 
and innovation is one of which the 
hard-working small businessmen and 
women of our Nation can be justifi- 
ably proud. We must continue our leg- 
islative efforts to make sure that small 
businesses are given a fair shake in the 
marketplace, that they receive an ap- 
propriate share of Federal contracts, 
that they are provided with perma- 
nent relief from excessive Government 
regulation, and that tax policy encour- 
ages small businesses to fulfill their 
vital role in our economic system. 

The Small Business Administration 

is sponsoring a number of activities 
this week to focus on small business 
concerns and to honor the 1983 State 
Small Business Persons of the Year 
and the 1983 Small Business Advo- 
cates of the Year. My congratulations 
go to all the honorees.e@ 
@ Mr. DE LA GARZA. Madam Speaker, 
during Small Business Week, it is a 
privilege to honor the owners of small 
businesses. They are the people who 
take full responsibility for all their ac- 
tions, bear the lumps and get the re- 
wards when there are any. We owe a 
great debt to their initiative, courage, 
and commitment. This year in particu- 
lar I commend the many members of 
the small business community for 
their endurance and steadfastness 
during a troubled economic period. 

Small businesses play a vital role in 
the economic health of our country. 
Small businesses provide about half 
the country’s total employment (about 
50 million people) according to the 
Small Business Administration, and 
small firms with under 500 employees 
accounted for 60 percent of the new 
jobs created between 1979-81. It is also 
interesting to note that SBA studies 
show that during the 10-year period 
from 1970 to 1980 there has been a 
shift in our economy toward more self- 
employment. 

Through the years, small businesses 
have generated the ideas and borne 
the risk for many important inven- 
tions that have had a major impact on 
changing lifestyles in the United 
States and throughout the world. 
They have been responsible for the de- 
velopment of the aerosol can, the air- 
plane and helicopter, the cotton 
picker, the heart valve and pacemaker, 
the personal computer, Polaroid 
camera, safety razor, vacuum tube, 
and zipper, to mention only a few in- 
novations. 

While we are on the topic of Small 
Business Week, I want to compliment 
the people who make the Small Busi- 
ness Administration function. The 
staff in the Harlingen District SBA 
office, probably the best SBA office in 
the country, has provided outstanding 
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service to small businesses through 
the years. In particular, this past year, 
their dedication, commitment, and re- 
sponsiveness to the needs of border 
businesses so adversely affected by the 
peso problems have resulted in an ex- 
tremely effective peso pack program in 
the Rio Grande Valley. 

This year, I take special pleasure in 
celebrating Small Business Week be- 
cause the Texas 1983 Small Business 
Person of the Year, Phyllis Griggs, 
comes from McAllen, Tex., in my dis- 
trict. The owner of Mister Donut fran- 
chises in McAllen, Mission, and Edin- 
burg, Mrs. Griggs has developed and 
expanded her business from a very 
small base in 1973 to several units with 
sales totaling $1.4 million in 1982. She 
has given her popular shops local 
flavor by introducing Mexican pastries 
and by sponsoring numerous fiestas 
and other special events. I am very 
pleased her business acumen, dedica- 
tion, and hard work are being recog- 
nized and honored. 

Phyllis Griggs represents the best in 

the American entrepreneur. I salute 
her and the many other small business 
owners. With their initiative, enter- 
prise, and independence, small busi- 
ness persons in the United States have 
shown the rest of the world how suc- 
cessful a society can be when the indi- 
vidual has the right and ability to 
pursue his or her own dream. 
@ Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Madam 
Speaker, I am honored to join my col- 
leagues today in recognition of Nation- 
al Small Business Week. Of all the 
days and weeks we manage to set aside 
to commemorate one thing or another, 
I feel none is any more significant 
than the week we pay tribute to the 
Nation’s small business community. 

As it was for all sectors of the econo- 
my, the past year was a very difficult 
time for small business and many 
tough challenges still loom ahead. But 
as documented in the President’s 
report on the “State of Small Busi- 
ness, the Nation’s small businessmen 
and women mustered their spirit and 
determination and weathered the 
storm better than their big industry 
counterparts. And now as we are turn- 
ing toward economic recovery, small 
business will be leading the way with 
new jobs and new ideas, further prov- 
ing what we are taking time to recog- 
nize today—that small business is the 
foundation of the economy. No other 
sector is as dynamic, competitive, inno- 
vative, or better exemplifies American 
free enterprise. 

I want to express my special appre- 
ciation to the small businesses of Ne- 
braska, 65,000 of which are farm and 
ranch operations, but still small busi- 
nesses and deserving of our tribute 
today. I also have the privilege of rec- 
ognizing a particular Nebraska busi- 
nessman, Mr. Owen W. Berthelsen, 
who has been named a 1983 Small 
Business Person of the Year. Mr. 
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Berthelsen is the president of Century 
Manufacturing Co., which makes its 
home in Aurora, Nebr., in my district. 

Mr. Berthelsen is an outstanding ex- 
ample of American small business in- 
genuity, determination, and hard 
work. Twenty years ago he had a new 
idea for a birthing chair, challenged 
longstanding practices of the medical 
profession, and set up production in 
the barn behind the house. Today that 
idea accounts for over $2 million in 
sales, the barn has been replaced by 
over 90,000 square feet of production 
and warehouse facilities, and Century 
Manufacturing has 85 employees and 
a worldwide market for innovative, 
unique patient-care products, which 
generated over $16 million in gross 
sales last year. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Berthelsen has earned and richly 
deserves our recognition for his busi- 
ness achievements and his contribu- 
tions to his community. 

National Small Business Week 
should not only be an opportunity to 
salute Mr. Berthelsen and his small- 
business colleagues across the country, 
but it should also be a time for us in 
Congress to reaffirm our commitment 
to small business. All of our statistics, 
our words of appreciation and praise, 
and the well-earned “pat on the 
backs” today will be meaningless 
unless we send small business some- 
thing more than rhetoric in the 
coming months. We must control Fed- 
eral spending and reduce the deficit, 
and we need to renew our efforts for 
meaningful reforms in Federal regula- 
tions and taxes that we began in the 
97th Congress. If we give small busi- 
ness the opportunity to grow and pros- 
per without cumbersome, needless 
Federal regulations, without a stifling 
tax burden, and without having to 
compete with Uncle Sam at every turn 
for credit, these hard-working busi- 
nessmen and women will answer with 
jobs, with new products and technol- 
ogies, with increased productivity, and 
with a signal that we are ready to com- 
pete again as No. 1 in the world mar- 
ketplace. 

America needs small business, and 
small business needs Congress to put 
forth sound fiscal policies that will be 
conducive to small business formation 
and growth. Our efforts are the impor- 
tant first step in creating a better busi- 
ness atmosphere and toward removing 
some of the traditional barriers to 
small business success. Let us make 
our tribute today truly worthwhile 
and pledge our support to small busi- 
ness.@ 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Madam Speaker, I 
join with my colleagues in honoring 
our Nation’s small businesses today. 

Most people do not realize that ap- 
proximately 97 percent of all business- 
es in the United States are classified 
as small and these small businesses 
produce about 48 percent of the Na- 
tion’s business gross national product 
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and about 43 percent of the U.S. total 
economy. 

Small businesses are the job cre- 
ators: Over 86 percent of new jobs are 
created by small businesses. They are 
also the innovators: They account for 
over 50 percent of all scientific and in- 
dustrial innovations and do so, gener- 
ally, with more efficiency than larger 
businesses. 

Small businesses—and the hard- 

working entrepreneurs behind them— 
are truly the backbone of the Nation's 
economy. It is fitting that we should 
set aside this week to honor the indus- 
triousness, independence, and produc- 
tivity of our small-businessmen and 
women who have helped make our 
Nation great. 
@ Mr. IRELAND. Madam Speaker, as 
we celebrate Small Business Week our 
Nation faces several severe problems. 
Unemployment is approaching record 
levels. This year’s budget deficit may 
approach $200 billion. All too often in 
recent years we here in Washington 
have engaged in problem management 
rather than problem solving. This 
must end. We must address our eco- 
nomic problems and soon. 

There is a segment of our populace 
that can help and help now—that is 
small business. Small business is a 
combination of social values, a pattern 
of civic life, a free society, and a 
healthy competitive community. It is 
the small-business person who is the 
foundation of his or her hometown’s 
growth and development. 

While we tend to give small business 
a lot of lipservice, other countries are 
ahead of us in helping small business. 
Belgium and Canada have Cabinet- 
level ministers for small business. 
France has designated financial insti- 
tutions which may pay up to 90 per- 
cent of an invoice owed small business 
by the Government. West Germany 
permits capital assistance to small 
businesses. What other countries have 
done we can do, too, and better, and 
we must. 

Our Government in recent decades 
has tended to view Americans as em- 
ployees and consumers rather than as 
entrepreneurs and producers, a philos- 
ophy of collectivism at the expense of 
individualism. As a result, there are 
two fundamental imbalances in post- 
war economic policy—a kind of double 
tilt that, largely through inadvertence, 
has permitted the climate for small, 
independent ventures to deteriorate 
badly. 

One is a tilt favoring the Nation's 
largest corporations. The Tax Code, 
accounting principles, credit policies, 
procurement practices, export incen- 
tives, even business-school programs 
have all evolved over the years to sup- 
port big business. 

The other is a tilt toward managing 
the demand side of the economic equa- 
tion to the neglect of the supply side— 
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alternately whetting and suppressing 
the appetite to consume rather than 
quickening the adrenalin to produce. 

It is time to recognize that small 

business is the Nation’s chief job pro- 
ducer and our major innovator. Every 
time we pass a piece of legislation we 
must from now on ask ourselves—how 
will this affect small business? Many 
legislative initiatives will come our 
way—on taxes, on exports, on procure- 
ment, et cetera. Each and every time 
we must assess the small business 
impact. It is my intention to follow 
major legislation and speak out when I 
believe small business is not being ac- 
knowledged. In addition, from time to 
time I plan to address this House on 
specific issues and the small business 
implications. You will again and again 
hear my creed. It is a simple one but a 
meaningful one for the years ahead— 
if America will save small business, 
small business will save America. 
@ Mr. LIPINSKI. Madam Speaker, I 
am honored to join my esteemed col- 
leagues PARREN J. MITCHELL and 
JosePH McDape in this special order 
commemorating small businesses 
across the United States. 

In my work in politics over the 
years, I have become acquainted with 
the problems that small businessmen 
face and the benefits that they enjoy. 
Certainly the problems for the propri- 
etor are many: High interest rates, 
economic fluctuation, taxes, and over- 
head. Almost all small businesses are 
community oriented and all partici- 
pate in charities and community 
drives. But local businesses have only 
a limited amount of money to donate 
to local causes, and there are always 
local concerns asking for help. And we 
cannot forget the issue of crime. Al- 
though our local police departments 
are doing their best to stem the tide of 
crime against property, every small 
business owner must go to sleep at 
night with the fear that criminals will 
make off with his business in the dark 
of night. 

Yet there are many advantages that 
small business owners enjoy. Perhaps 
the best thing about owning your own 
business is that it is yours. The free- 
dom that comes from the responsibil- 
ity and control that one has when he 
owns his own business make all of the 
problems pale by comparison. Every 
small businessman is a vital part of his 
community, and while the responsibil- 
ity for his business’ downturns are 
solely his, so is the responsibility for 
his business’ success. 

Many of the economic experts say 
that America’s economy is in trouble 
because our multinational corpora- 
tions cannot compete with those of 
other countries. They say that the 
United States will go under because 
Ford cannot compete with Honda. 
There may be some truth in that, but 
it certainly is not the whole truth. To 
see the strength of industrial America 
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you can go to the industrial parks, but 
to see the might of American spirit 
and enterprise, just take a drive down 
Main Street. There you see businesses 
of every shape and form selling com- 
modities to fill modern America’s 
every need. These businesses are the 
heart and soul of America, and they 
are something in which we can all take 
pride. 

All that we have heard recently is 
how many businesses have gone under 
in these tough times, but I find it 
more interesting to note how many 
small concerns have managed to stay 
in business. These businesses are com- 
peting against the neighbor down the 
street, cheap foreign imports, tight 
credit, and a general reluctance on the 
part of the public to buy any products. 
To be able to stay afloat with prob- 
lems like these is a vivid depiction of 
the depth of American commitment 
and strength of the businessman's 
character. The economic health of our 
country will improve, and the small 
businessman across the land will 
emerge stronger than ever. 

Multinational conglomerates did not 
start out that way. Sears, Roebuck, 
Exxon, and Xerox all started out as 
small concerns. Apple Computers is an 
example of a two-man firm using 
American know-how and determina- 
tion to grow into an international busi- 
ness. The small businesses across the 
country are living, breathing proof 
that the American Dream is still with 


us. 

@ Mr. NOWAK. Madam Speaker, with 
the designation of May 8 through 14 
as U.S. Small Business Week, I would 
like to emphasize the important role 
smaller firms play in fostering pros- 
perity and economic opportunity for 
our citizens. 

Nevertheless, our Nation is currently 
in the depths of the worst economic 
downturn since the Great Depression. 
Previous postwar recessions have 
lasted an average of 11 months each. 
This one has lasted approximately 22 
months. The civilian jobless rate hov- 
ered around 10.2 percent of the work 
force in April. 

Businesses have been hit hard by 
the current recession. According to 
Dun & Bradstreet statistics, business 
failures totaled in excess of 25,300 in 
1982. This amounts to a 50-percent in- 
crease over 1981, which is the year the 
economic downturn began. More dis- 
hearteningly, virtually all of these 
business failures are smaller firms. 

I am concerned that our unemploy- 
ment problem will continue to fester. 
Businesses that have been hit hard by 
the current recession will probably 
continue to be cautious about hiring 
the unemployed. In addition to the 
swell in our unemployment rolls re- 
sulting directly from the protracted 
recession, there is another economic 
factor which is contributing signifi- 
cantly to the current high jobless rate. 
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Our Nation is presently undergoing 
major structural changes involving 
economic deterioriation of many older 
urban areas and a rapid decline in the 
prosperity of some of our basic indus- 
tries. The resultant effect is an in- 
creasing number of displaced Ameri- 
can workers who may no longer be 
able to match their present skills with 
those needed to fill existing and 
future job opportunities. For example, 
a recent New York Times article indi- 
cates that iron and steel employment 
which reached a peak of 952,000 in 
1957 plunged to 630,000 in 1982 and is 
expected to continue this negative pat- 
tern through this century. Further, 
the auto production statistics claim 
that after a high of 1.02 million work- 
ers in 1978, the industry’s job level 
dropped to 716,000 last year. Although 
there have been many propositions as 
to the underlying factors contributing 
to this dilemma, including increased 
automation and decreased export trad- 
ing, the critical problem which we 
must address is how best can we 
return these workers to productive 
employment? Since small business is 
recognized as a major source of new 
jobs, it necessarily follows that we can 
develop job opportunities by encourag- 
ing small business growth and expan- 
sion. 

Therefore, in recognition of the vital 
role of small business in the job gen- 
eration process and in response to the 
long-term deterioration of many of the 
Nation’s older urban centers, I recent- 
ly introduced a comprehensive pack- 
age of economic initiatives to dis- 
tressed areas, The Enterprise Develop- 
ment and Urban Revitalization Act. 
This measure is designed to develop an 
awareness in Congress that tax and 
regulatory relief alone will not provide 
the impetus to revitalize our older 
urban areas and to propose a viable 
plan which combines several compo- 
nents that will actually encourage 
small business to locate and expand in 
these areas. The ultimate goal of this 
program is to return the millions of 
American unemployed workers, espe- 
cially those displaced through no fault 
of their own, to their former position 
of pride and responsibility as produc- 
tive elements of the economy. 

In addition, since this is U.S. Small 
Business Week, it seems particularly 
appropriate to discuss briefly one of 
the most significant problems facing 
the small business community, capital 
formation. 

The small business community has 
traditionally experienced difficulty in 
obtaining debt and equity capital. For 
instance, small firms, as a general rule, 
are unable to utilize the bond and 
commercial paper markets and, there- 
fore, must rely on commercial bank 
credit to meet their financing needs. 
However, many small- and medium- 
sized banks argued during the debates 
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over deregulation that massive deregu- 
lation could lead to the obliteration of 
local community based banks through 
acquisition and mergers. These banks 
contend that such a proposal elimi- 
nates a major source of financing for 
farmers, small business, and certain 
local investors. Pursuant to this poten- 
tial problem, I believe that it is essen- 
tial to the small business capital for- 
mation process that we continue to 
monitor the impact of bank deregula- 
tion on small business lending. 

Specifically, in the area of enhanc- 
ing small business capital formation, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Congress and the administration, 
my new proposal entitled (H.R. 2543) 
“The Small Business Capital Forma- 
tion Tax Act’’. This initiative provides 
us with one of the best ways for re- 
versing the current recessionary 
trends in the economy. H.R. 2543 pro- 
vides small business with a secure and 
adequate financing source to meet its 
working capital and investment needs. 
Moreover, it insures that small compa- 
nies have a way of reducing the high 
cost of external financing and it pro- 
vides them with a means of generating 
more cash internally. 

The provisions of the Small Business 
Capital Formation Tax Act are gener- 
ally as follows: 


1. CORPORATE RATE AND BRACKET ADJUSTMENT 

Corporate tax brackets are widened 
and corresponding tax rates reduced. 
The highest corporate rate would 
apply to corporate taxable income 
over $200,000 as contrasted with 


$100,000 at present. 
2. CAPITAL GAINS REDUCTION FOR INDIVIDUALS 

If an individual makes an equity- 
type investment in a small business 
and holds that investment for more 
than 5 years, the maximum effective 
capital gains rate is reduced from 20 
percent to 10 percent. 

3. CORPORATE CAPITAL GAINS RATE 

If a corporation makes an equity in- 
vestment in a small business, the max- 
imum effective capital gains rate for 
that firm is reduced from 28 percent 
to 20 percent. 

4. CASH METHOD OF ACCOUNTING AND 
INVENTORY TAX REFORM 

Permit businesses with less than $1.5 
million in gross receipts to use the 
cash method as opposed to the accrual 
method of accounting. 

5. CAPITAL GAINS ROLLOVER PROVISION 

Taxpayer receives a 10-percent in- 
vestment tax credit for a qualified 
small business investment (QSBI). 

If the taxpayer sells his QSBI and 
reinvests the proceeds in another 
QSBI, he may defer the capital gains 
tax otherwise due on the sale. 

In conjunction with U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Week, I would also like to urge 
Congress to develop a comprehensive 
export strategy. Increased exporting 
could have a dramatic impact on the 
Nation’s work force. This is significant 
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in light of the fact that small business 
creates approximately 80 percent of 
all the net new jobs in the United 
States. Further, a comprehensive 
export strategy will be utilizing an im- 
portant avenue for broadening the 
country’s economic base. This would 
provide our cities with a hedge against 
general downturns in the economy and 
with a means of increasing business 
opportunities for other domestic in- 
dustries and suppliers. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Tax, Access to Equity Capital and 
Business Opportunities, I conducted 
on April 14, 1983, an investigatory 
hearing regarding the administration’s 
recent proposal to replace the existing 
domestic international sales corpora- 
tion (DISC) tax incentive. Moreover, 
viable tax incentives should be consid- 
ered as an important element of any 
comprehensive export initiative. My 
subcommittee will closely monitor the 
administration’s drive to replace the 
DISC incentive. Whatever provisions 
are ultimately adopted, they should 
not be unduly complex for smaller 
firms. 

In closing, let us view U.S. Small 
Business Week as a reminder that 
small business, our Nation’s greatest 
job creator and innovator, has long 
been and should remain the backbone 
of a healthy and prosperous national 
economy. o 
@ Mr. DAUB. Madam Speaker, we in 
the Congress often acknowledge the 
importance of the role small business 
plays in our country. Each Member of 
this body regularly makes the point 
that the new jobs that are created in 
this country are almost all the product 
of increased small business hiring. It 
would seem then that the health of 
small business should be the prime 
concern of a Congress intent on help- 
ing Americans find jobs. 

The problem is that what helps 
small business the most is what Con- 
gress likes to do least. What is more 
important than anything else is an 
economy free of inflation, interest 
rates that are affordable, and a 
healthy buying power possessed by 
the potential customers. This requires 
that we in the Congress avoid deficits 
and other inflationary measures. It 
means that we cannot spend billions of 
dollars that we do not have, forcing 
the treasury to borrow and limiting 
the capital available to small business. 
If we want to help small business, if 
we want to be viewed as friends of 
small business, then we must control 
the dangerous spending and taxing 
practices of this body. 

In the past I have said on this occa- 
sion that we are frustrated by the fact 
that small business is difficult for Con- 
gress to address. Unlike other constitu- 
encies that the Congress can target a 
spending program for, the small busi- 
ness community is too large and too 
diverse to make a dent in. The activi- 
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ties of the Small Business Administra- 
tion affect only 1 percent or less of the 
Nation’s businesses directly. 

There is no question that the small 
business community knows what it 
needs. No small business, no matter 
how new or old, is likely to mention 
Federal intervention in the market- 
place, low-interest Federal loans for its 
competitors, or other schemes de- 
signed to place one enterprise at an 
advantage over another. 

What each small business wants is 
for us to do our job. More than any- 
thing else they seek the optimism and 
prosperity that would come from an 
economy that is well managed. Madam 
Speaker, each day millions of small 
business men and women must match 
their expenses with their revenue. If 
they are lucky then there is a little 
left over that represents their profit. 
Often that profit translated into a 
salary would provide them an income 
below the minimum wage laws. They 
work hours that would not be tolerat- 
ed if they were someone else’s employ- 
ee. These people face hardships, diffi- 
cult decisions such as whether to hire 
or fire an employee are daily occur- 
ences; but they understand that such 
things are necessary to succeed in this 
world and meet the challenges the real 
world offers. 

We in Congress should learn from 
their example. We should be willing to 
make the hard decisions that might 
make us unpopular with someone, we 
should be willing to make the kind of 
decisions about what we can and 
cannot afford. The small business does 
everyday and because they do we in 
the Government have a source of reve- 
nue that allows us to provide for the 
national defense, provide a system of 
justice in this country, and help those 
who are unable to help themselves. 
These things we owe the people who 
paid for them, not the politicians who 
often take credit for them. 

I hope that each Member of Con- 

gress today takes occasion to stop and 
think about what small business 
means to this country. It is clearly the 
goose that lays the golden egg and 
when we undertake policies that 
threaten that goose we threaten as 
well the means by which we provide 
everything that flows from the Gov- 
ernment. When we spend a dollar let 
us remember where that dollar came 
from and make sure that our economy 
will continue to make those dollars 
possible.e@ 
Mr. CORRADA. Madam Speaker, I 
am honored to join in this tribute 
today in which we commemorate the 
Small Business Week and honor the 
States small business persons and ad- 
vocates of the year. 

Small businesses are the cornerstone 
of our Nation’s free enterprise system. 
Their growth and development is criti- 
cal to our economic stability. Approxi- 
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mately 98 percent of all businesses in 
the United States can be considered 
small. They are responsible for the 
creation of more than half of the non- 
governmental jobs, and according to 
the National Science Foundation and 
Commerce Department reports small 
businesses are 24 times more innova- 
tive per research and development 
dollar than large firms. 

Small business owners are among 
the most dynamic and innovative lead- 
ers of the business community. Their 
eagerness and desire for success, and 
their creativity and determination has 
made our Nation a place of opportuni- 
ties and prosperity. 

One example of tenacity, hard work, 
and desire to succeed is Mr. Sergio 
Luna, chosen as Puerto Rico’s small 
business person for 1983. Mr. Luna 
worked on his father’s farm during 
Puerto Rico’s long depression years. 
Gradually, by going to night school, 
he was able to complete a bachelor’s 
degree in business administration. 

In 1957, Mr. Luna joined Superior 
Paints Corp. There he served as gener- 
al manager in manufacturing, product 
development, marketing and account- 
ing until 1976. The company’s sales in- 
creased in that period to $10 million 
annually, making it Puerto Rico’s larg- 
est paint manufacturer. In 1976, 
Sergio Luna went on his own, forming 
Luna Paints Corp. with four employ- 
ees. Luna Paints has become the third 
most important marketer of paints in 
Puerto Rico, controlling about 10 per- 
cent of the market. Fiscal year 1982 
sales surpassed $2.5 million. 

I want to congratulate Mr. Luna as 
well as all the 1983 State small busi- 
ness persons of the year and urge my 
colleagues to join in this tribute.e 
Mr. CONTE. Madam Speaker, 
thank you for granting us this special 
order to salute small business. I would 
also like to recognize the chairman of 
the Small Business Committee, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, and my dear 
friend and colleague from Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. McDape, for the fine leader- 
ship they have provided the commit- 
tee and all of us. 

This year, small business deserves a 
special salute. Our country is just now 
starting to climb out of the worst re- 
cession since the Great Depression of 
the 1930’s. From June 1981 through 
the end of 1982, this country lost 2.7 
million jobs. But the sectors of the 
economy that are composed mainly of 
small business actually increased the 
number of people they employed. Ac- 
cording to the President’s 1982 
“Report on Small Business,” the fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate jobs 
increased by 65,000 and the services 
sector picked up 528,000 new jobs. 
Even though business bankruptcies to- 
taled 65,807 in 1982, there were 
560,000 new incorporations. This total 
is just under the 1981 record of 
580,600. These numbers are the “proof 
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in the pudding” that small business 
was a very important buffer during 
the recession. Without small business, 
the unemployment situation would 
have been much worse. 

Many of you are familiar with the 
litany of statistics which suggest the 
importance of small business to the 
economy. Ninety-five percent of the 
firms in operation in the United States 
have fewer than 20 employees. Small 
business accounts for more than 50 
percent of the private sector employ- 
ment. Small business generates 60 per- 
cent to 70 percent of all new private 
sector jobs. Small business is the 
source of 40 percent of the gross na- 
tional product. Small business is re- 
sponsible for half of all the innova- 
tions and new technologies in this 
country. I could go on and on. 

The point I would like to make is 
this. Small business owners are repre- 
sentative of the American dream. In 
this land of opportunity, they have 
discovered situations which can make 
them successful. They have utilized all 
their skills and talents in that situa- 
tion. During the working day, they dis- 
play qualities that make America 
great—creativity, hard work, and a de- 
termination to succeed, They have a 
sense of pride in their accomplish- 
ments and they are greatly respected 
by many of us. 

My involvement with the small busi- 
ness community during my 25 years in 
Congress has been very rewarding. 
The change in your importance in the 
economy is reflected in the change in 
your status in Washington. When I 
first joined Congress, small business 
was just an infant. The Small Business 
Administration was only 5 years old. 
The House of Representatives had a 
Select Committee on Small Business. 

Today, to borrow a popular advertis- 
ing slogan, “You’ve come a long way, 
baby.” Both the House and the Senate 
have Small Business Committees. Last 
year I was a cosponsor of a bill, the 
Small Business Innovation and Re- 
search Act which requires 10 Federal 
agencies to devote a certain portion of 
their R&D budgets to small business- 
es. The views of small business interest 
groups are not only listened to but so- 
licited on various issues. 

The future holds even more promise 
for small business. The SBA, through 
its Office of Advocacy, is becoming 
more and more vocal about Federal 
policies which will benefit small busi- 
ness. There are serious discussions 
taking place to include a small busi- 
ness representative on the Council of 
Economic Advisers and the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

I am very happy I have been able to 
help small business develop into such 
a powerful position in the economy 
and in Washington. I am very anxious 
to be involved with small business in 
the future. I salute small business for 
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your past accomplishments and wish 
them the best of luck in the future.e 
Mr. MARRIOTT. Madam Speaker, 
the President of the United States has 
designated the week of May 8, 1983, as 
“National Small Business Week.“ 
During the observance of this week, it 
is important that we reaffirm our com- 
mitment to a vital force in America’s 
economy—the small business men and 
women of our country. 

Before I discuss the state of small 
business in general, I want to take this 
opportunity to recognize one individ- 
ual in my State of Utah, Mr. Steven J. 
Uresk of Roosevelt, Utah, who has 
been singled out as Utah’s small busi- 
ness person of the year. Since 1964, 
awards have been presented to small 
business owners whose personal 
achievements and contributions best 
exemplify America’s entrepreneurial 
spirit. Steven J. Uresk has demonstrat- 
ed this spirit. 

Expanding oil businesses had cre- 
ated a need for more printing facilities 
in Utah’s Uintah Basin in 1979. Steven 
Uresk left his job with a Roosevelt 
printing firm to open his own one-man 
shop in a two-room building. With 
only $8,500 borrowed from a local 
bank, Steve purchased paper supplies 
and remodeled the space to include a 
darkroom, a pressroom, a paste-up 
desk, and an office. Business was good 
from the first day the shop opened. 
Within its first 2 years, the operation 
twice outgrew its facilities, and at the 
end of the third year, Steve opened a 
second printing shop in neighboring 
Vernal, Utah. The company now em- 
ploys eight and is equipped with high- 
quality printing equipment, including 
a Heidelberg GTO press, the only one 
of its kind in the area. Steve Uresk 
continues to assess market potential in 
the Uintah Basin. Recently, the com- 
pany ventured into the publishing 
business, and plans are now underway 
for further expansion in this area. 

The contributions of Steve Uresk 
and the many other small business- 
men and women across our Nation 
demonstrates American ingenuity. 
Their innovations and stamina will 
continue to reshape and enhance our 
lives. 

Today, I am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to join my colleagues in sa- 
luting and honoring not only Steven 
Uresk, but all small businessmen and 
women throughout the country which 
symbolize the true essence of America 
and the free enterprise system. 

Unfortunately, the private sector’s 
greatest source of innovation and job 
creation, the small business, has been 
an endangered species. It does not 
have to be that way. We, in Congress, 
can see to it that it does not. 

The small business owner plays a 
crucial role in our national economy. 
As a past member of the House Small 
Business Committee and, as a small 
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businessman myself, I am very aware 
of the contribution the 11 million busi- 
nesses make to our economy annually, 
both in terms of gross national prod- 
uct and private sector employment. 

Unfortunately, the small business- 
men and women of America, the back- 
bone of the economy, are being suffo- 
cated under the weight of Federal 
laws, restrictions, regulations, and pro- 
hibitions which have dried up the ven- 
ture capital they so desperately need. 
Clearly, the nightmare of the past sev- 
eral years must cease. But for this to 
happen, the bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton, both in the executive and the leg- 
islative branch, must wake up. 

The essential parts of an economic 
policy to assist the small business are 
in place. The need to have programs 
designed to assure unrestricted access 
by everyone to economic resources and 
markets must follow. An effective 
mechanism for achieving regulatory 
reform has been established. A policy 
of stable, moderate, monetary re- 
straint must be followed. A fiscal 
policy calling for budgetary restraint 
coupled with important new tax incen- 
tives for work, saving, and investment 
has been put into practice. It must not 
be tampered with. The problems of in- 
flation, high interest rates, access to 
capital and regulation to research and 
development, export and equal busi- 
ness opportunities must be faced by 
the Congress. The history of throw- 
ing Federal dollars” at these problems 
has not been effective. Business fail- 
ure rates are devastating. 

More then 160 owners and managers 
of small businesses joined with ac- 
countants, attorneys, and Government 
officials in Washington, D.C., at the 
end of 1982 for the Small Business 
Capital Formation Forum. They dis- 
cussed and clarified issues pertaining 
to capital formation by small business- 
es. In general, the participants con- 
fronted issues in four general areas: 

One, access to investors, 

Two, securities regulations, 

Three, taxation, and 

Four, credit. 

At the conclusion of the sessions, 
the conference adopted 38 proposals, 
some of which included: 

Tax credits for investments in small 
business, deferral of capital gains tax 
for funds reinvested in small business, 
one-time capital gains tax exclusion on 
disposition of a business on elderly 
business owners, safe harbor for small 
business on proposed IRS debt to 
equity regulations, and reinstatement 
of the jobs tax credit; 

Creation of a new type of security, a 
small business participating security, 
and changes in the SBIC program and 
ERISA laws; 

An increased exemption of small se- 
curity offerings from filing and report- 
ing requirements, introduction of sub- 
stantial good faith compliance to ex- 
emptive regulations and adoption by 
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States of uniform Federal exemptions; 
and 

Liberalization of the SBA loan pro- 
gram and establishment of an SBA re- 
volving loan agreement. 

The message from the small busi- 
ness forum was clear: Incentives for 
small business capital formation are 
needed and attainable. 

It is imperative that we look at what 
has contributed to the present state of 
affairs for the small businessperson. 

One reason is the combination of 
long-term inflation with growingly ex- 
cessive Government generated paper- 
work and regulation, which have in- 
creased the cost of doing business to a 
degree that it is difficult for the small- 
er firm to absorb the additional finan- 
cial burden. The 97th Congress was 
successful in passing the paperwork 
reduction bill and it is a start but is 
only a start in the sea of redtape 
facing the young entrepreneur. 

Then, of course, the obvious reasons: 
The high interest rates experienced in 
1982 was the straw that broke the 
back of the small businessman. While 
we have a better interest rate figure 
facing borrowers at this time, as a 
result of a successful economic recov- 
ery program, we must not forget the 
ills of excessive Federal spending that 
brought up those rates. 

Under the economic proposals of the 
past 2 years, inflation has been 
knocked flat. In January 1981 personal 
savings hit an all-time low of 5.4 per- 
cent. It climbed to nearly 7 percent in 
October, even more last month. Every 
percentage point increase in the sav- 
ings rate adds about $22 billion to the 
lending pool, making more money 
available for loans, and ultimately, 
making interest rates fall. We are not 
only toeing the line on inflation, we 
are building our saving at the same 
time, to a level where we are nearly 
saving as much as our major competi- 
tors, the Germans and the Japanese. 
This is important to the small busi- 
nessman. 

We need to stick behind the econom- 
ic strategies of the past 2 years to 
allow better interest rates and less reg- 
ulations. 

Bankruptcies and business failures 
rose from 1979 to 1982: almost 30 per- 
cent. But, if you look at the figures, 
the statistics reveal even more: 

Data from the Internal Revenue 
Service indicated that the largest 
number of recorded partnership disso- 
lutions—cases where businesses simply 
quit or the owners retired—were in 
fields dominated by small firms. The 
heaviest toll has been on the construc- 
tion industries. 

For the past several years, the small- 
er the firm, the less its chances for 
survival. A business with 21 to 50 em- 
ployees had a 54 percent likelihood of 
surviving 4 years; but a firm of 20 em- 
ployees or less had only a 30 percent 
chance of surviving that long. Ironical- 
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ly, the survivors among these smaller 
firms are the ones that create the 
most jobs. 

So, today it is important that we 
remind the Congress, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and all Americans of the im- 
portance of small business to our econ- 
omy and to the fact that they need 
our help. Small business employs 47 
percent of the Nation's nongovern- 
ment work force; small business cre- 
ates 86 percent of all new private 
sector jobs; in fact 75 percent of those 
new small business jobs are provided 
by firms less than 5 years old; and 
small business accounts for 80 percent 
of new jobs for black Americans. 

In fact, minority enterprises are pre- 
dominately small business, as are 
those owned by women. It is fair to 
say that small business offers the best 
opportunity for all Americans—regard- 
less of race, color, or sex—for a mean- 
ingful share in the American dream of 
successful self-sufficiency. 

Small business’ returns to the econo- 
my are measurable in other ways as 
well. For example, small firms provide 
twice as many innovations per employ- 
ee as larger firms. 

What can we do, as representatives 
of these small businesses, to help the 
young company hang on? 

We can broaden the tax base, tap 
the most innovative segment of our 
economy and harness the Nation’s 
best job creating machinery. 

While it is easy for us to stand here 
on the floor of the House and repeat 
the rhetoric of praise for the small 
businessman, and state what we ought 
to do, it takes the will of the majority 
of Members of this august body to 
carry out his ought to do. By a willing- 
ness of the U.S. Congress to—in the 
words of President Reagan—‘confront 
uncertainty with creativity and deter- 
mination to succeed,” the same atti- 
tude which encourages our entrepre- 
neurs, Congress can enact laws to en- 
courage the formation and success of 
small businesses. Then, and only then, 
can America insure its economic stand- 
ing in the world. 

Small businesses are being helped 
today by the mending economy. Since 
1979 the outlook for increasing em- 
ployees and inventories has been 
dismal. But during the past 2 months 
the National Small Business Associa- 
tion (NSB) in a cross-country poll indi- 
cates optimism. And the President of 
the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business (NFIB), Mr. Wilson 
Johnson, directly relates this opti- 
mism to economic growth. Positive 
economic indicators, says Johnson, 
mean “small business owners * * * are 
now ready to put their money where 
their hopes are.” There has been a 
substantial jump in investment activi- 
ties for inventories, plants, and equip- 
ment. And since small firms still have 
lean inventories, new sales will result 
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in almost immediate orders to facto- 
ries and suppliers. These mean new 
jobs. In fact, 14 percent of small busi- 
ness owners state they plan to increase 
employment in the next 3 months. 

But small businesses need our help. 
They need two things desperately. 
First, sufficient start-up capital to get 
into the business. Then, they need eco- 
nomic stability and low interest rates 
so they can generate the capital to 
stay in business, and perhaps even to 
expand. 

Small businesses do not usually gen- 
erate the internal capital necessary to 
sustain them even after they are oper- 
ating during extended inflationary pe- 
riods. The central reality of economic 
life for small business is that they rely 
almost exclusively on debt capital, bor- 
rowed money. In fact, about 98 per- 
cent of the new capital needs of small 
business are met by borrowing. 

The mercy of the marketplace, nor 
increasing grants and loans (all with 
Federal strings attached) have solved 
the financial problems facing new 
business. 

First, the marketplace is distorted. 
With the enormous spending pro- 
grams of the past years, tax laws have 
been distorted that actually encourage 
investors to put their money into safe 
unproductive tax shelters that create 
few—or even no—new jobs and often 
produce few—or even no—new goods. 
The Federal Government has used 
bracket creep, by pushing and pushing 
taxpayers into higher and higher tax 
brackets by inflation to create new 
revenues to further spend, spend, 
spend. This must stop and we as Mem- 
bers of Congress can stop it now—and 
stop it in an effort to aid not only the 
taxpayers in general, but the small 
businessman and the farmer—our 
backbone. 

First, less taxes. The facts are now 
in. The revenues received from the 
first decrease in taxes have exhibited 
greater revenues to the U.S. Treas- 
ury—by reducing the highest tax 
bracket from 70 to 50 percent, inves- 
tors are putting their money into jobs 
and taxable interests—not tax shel- 
ters. The fact is, if we really want to 
stimulate the job market, and contin- 
ue to receive revenues into the Treas- 
ury—we should slash taxes even more. 
The House Budget Committee, in 
their budget for fiscal year 1984, sug- 
gested a repeal of the third year tax 
cut. This would only prove further 
harmful to the middle-income taxpay- 
er—the small businessman . and 
woman. We cannot take away the July 
1983 tax reduction. 

Further, the talk around town has 
been to eliminate indexing which was 
passed in TEFRA, the Tax Equity and 
Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982. This, 
too, will be harmful to the small busi- 
nessman. Indexing must be main- 
tained if we are to put a cap on the in- 
creasing tax burdens being placed on 
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our small businesses. Investment is es- 
sential to their survival. Drying out 
this investment potential is disastrous. 

What about grants and loans? A loss 
rate of 38 percent on SBA loans is not 
a wise investment of American taxpay- 
er dollars. Guaranteed loans are still 
not the best avenue for the small busi- 
nessman as they are simply slightly 
over prime rate. 

I, along with several of my col- 
leagues in the House, believe in an al- 
ternative. 

This alternative does not tinker with 
fiscal and monetary policy, and does 
not abandon the tax cuts—especially 
since the great percentage of small 
businessmen who file individual tax 
returns have already figured those 
cuts into their economic plans. In- 
stead, we want to give the small busi- 
ness the tools to work around the high 
interest rates, and use a Federal-pri- 
vate sector partnership as the engine 
to make the business go. 

Joined by over 30 of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives, Mem- 
bers from both sides of the aisle, and 
in an effort to create a small business 
participating loan program, I have in- 
troduced H.R. 1902. Tailored specifi- 
cally to attract investment capital to 
productive small firms, and away from 
dead-end tax shelters, it involves no 
Federal money whatsoever. Instead, it 
provides a package of tax incentives, 
beginning with a modest investment 
tax credit and combines that with fa- 
vorable tax treatment on the partici- 
pating earnings of the lender. 

For example, if you own a small 
business, you can approach a lender 
for a loan of $100,000. H.R. 1902 would 
allow the lender to charge as little as 6 
percent simple interest, plus a percent- 
age of the profits that would be nego- 
tiated with the lender, for a number of 
years on which you both agree. 

The lender would receive a $20,000 
tax credit—$30,000 if you are a minori- 
ty or disadvantaged firm. The interest 
would be taxed as ordinary income, 
but the share of the profits would re- 
ceive preferential long-term capital 
gains tax treatment. Your interest 
payments would be deductible as the 
cost of doing business. And, since it is 
a loan, not a security, there would be 
no, I repeat, no Government redtape. 
You, the owner, and the lender would 
simply work out the best mutually 
agreeable terms. 

But, here is the key element: Al- 
though you give up no ownership in 
the business, the lender’s share of 
your profits means his or her success 
is dependent on your success. So, the 
lender has a vested interest in giving 
you the benefit of any business exper- 
tise he or she possesses. That element 
of vested interest is present in all of 
these necessary programs. The private 
sector participation will guarantee 
that someone is working at all times to 
make the investment a good invest- 
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ment, one in which the small business 
succeeds. And, in protecting himself, 
the private investor protects the tax- 
payers’ interest as well. 

Legislative initiatives have also been 
proposed to provide greater regulatory 
relief to small business. I am pleased 
to be a cosponsor of the Rulemaking 
Reform Act, a legislative veto meas- 
ure. This provides Congress with a 
mechanism to tell Federal regulators, 
the fourth branch of the Government 
when they have gone too far. 

Small business has contributed a 
great deal to our national economy 
throughout our history. They deserve 
the best efforts of their elected repre- 
sentatives. We must pledge, together, 
to do no less. 

We as legislators must insure a 
fighting chance of insuring that our 
small businesses will not become the 
innocent casualties of a battle to 
rescue this Nation from the reckless 
and shortsighted fiscal, monetary, and 
bureaucratic excesses of the past. Let 
us not let this opportunity slip away. 

Small business people in Utah tell 
me that they are fighting for their 
lives. If we are to have a small busi- 
ness sector of the economy capable of 
generating the jobs that we must 
have, we must have a national policy 
that fosters the formation and growth 
of small businesses. Unfortunately, 
this policy has not been given a priori- 
ty. 

As we observe this week, May 8, as 

National Small Business Week, let us 
recognize the necessity of this priority. 
For all the importance that small busi- 
ness contributes to our national econo- 
my, they should not get the short end 
of the stick. Small Business Week is an 
appropriate recognition of the impor- 
tance of small business. But what 
small business needs is not a week of 
flowery speeches and nice ceremonies 
but a genuine policy that incorporates 
small business into the decisionmaking 
process and genuinely gives small busi- 
ness the clout it deserves. Surely the 
job creator, innovator, melting pot, ex- 
porter, competition provider, and risk 
taker of America is entitled to no 
less. 
Mr. HILER. Madam Speaker, I first 
want to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, Mr. MITCHELL, and our ranking 
Republican member, Mr. McDapeg, for 
their leadership in arranging for this 
opportunity to honor our Nation's 
small business. By providing small 
business its own standing committee in 
both the House and Senate, we have 
clearly indicated our support for an in- 
terest in the most entrepreneurial part 
of our Nation’s economy. 

It is a special honor for me personal- 
ly to serve on the Small Business Com- 
mittee, especially as the ranking Re- 
publican on the Subcommittee for 
Energy, Environment and Safety 
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Issues Affecting Small Business. My 
own small business background in the 
foundry industry has helped me to un- 
derstand many of the issues which are 
important to small business, including 
natural gas deregulation, taxes, inter- 
est rates, Government spending, and 
overregulation. 

Madam Speaker, while most of us in 
these Chambers today realize that eco- 
nomic recovery is now underway, one 
that is long overdue, I do not believe 
enough of us appreciate just who is 
leading us out of the recession. It is 
small business. We read daily of the 
dramatic increase in housing starts. 
They were up 75 percent in the first 
quarter of this year compared to last 
year. What we do not see in those 
numbers alone are the thousands of 
homebuilders, realtors, and others 
who, through their hard work, dedica- 
tion, perseverance, and belt tightening 
during this difficult recession, have 
helped poise our economy for a 
healthy recovery. 

We have heard recently that auto- 
mobile sales are up 32 percent from 
last year. What we do not hear often 
enough is how the initiative of auto- 
mobile dealers are bringing consumers 
back into their showrooms. Their con- 
fidence in their products and our Na- 
tion’s economic future have helped 
renew consumer confidence, the heart 
of our economic recovery. 

Madam Speaker, I am very honored 
to represent a region of this Nation, 
northern Indiana, that has a rich 
small business heritage. Northern In- 
diana, as with nearly every other part 
of this country, relies on small busi- 
ness as the backbone of the area econ- 
omy. 

I am especially pleased to report 
that our economic recovery is becom- 
ing particularly evident in northern 
Indiana. Only 3 years ago, Madam 
Speaker, Elkhart County, Ind., the 
home of the manufactured housing 
and recreational vehicle industry na- 
tionally, was suffering through a very 
deep recession. High interest rates and 
questionable energy supplies and 
prices had put a damper on this indus- 
try. Unemployment there in 1980 
reached 15.7 percent. Well, that indus- 
try, which is largely comprised of 
small businesses, is now booming. Un- 
employment in Elkhart County in 
March plummeted to 7.7 percent, less 
than one-half what it was only 3 years 
ago. While that is still too high, Elk- 
hart County is now in a position to 
become a major center of economic ac- 
tivity in the Hoosier State. 

Here are some of the signs of eco- 
nomic recovery in that industry: 

Coachman Industries, a major man- 
ufacturer of recreational vehicles, had 
to go before the news media in its 
effort to fill jobs. Already, the recre- 
ational vehicle industry has almost ex- 
hausted its supply of 1983 models. RV 
retailers are reporting exceptional 
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sales, and RV components suppliers, 
which include air-conditioners, chassis 
frames, wood products, and other in- 
dustries, are reporting booms of their 
own. 

Fairmont Homes, a major manufac- 
tured-home supplier in Nappanee, 
Ind., has announced plans for a new 
million-dollar plant. They also partici- 
pated with other leaders in this indus- 
try in a national demonstration 
project near Elkhart featuring many 
manufactured homes that clearly 
meet today’s and tomorrow's demand 
for comfortable, well-constructed, and 
affordable homes. I had the opportu- 
nity to visit demonstration sites last 
year and am very impressed with their 
innovations. 

In the South Bend-Mishawaka area 
of the district I represent, several 
small businesses are reporting im- 
proved economic climates, including 
Nyloncraft Industries, which late next 
month is featuring an open house in 
celebration of their expansion. Nylon- 
craft is one of the leading pioneers in 
the plastics industry, particularly with 
injection molding. 

One example of a new small business 
that has the promise of becoming a 
big business in northern Indiana is 
Geri-Wear, which specializes in provid- 
ing clothing to wheelchair patients, 
particularly senior citizens. I am very 
impressed with the founder and presi- 
dent of this growing South Bend com- 
pany, Mrs. Virginia Voll, and deeply 
admire her compassion and ingenuity. 

Another company which has north- 
ern Indiana buzzing is the Avanti 
Corp., manufacturer of the vehicle by 
the same name. It is clearly America’s 
best built car, and its new owner, Mr. 
Stephen Blake of Washington, D.C., 
has ambitious plans for this small 
South Bend company. The Avanti 
symbolizes the great pride Hoosiers 
have traditionally taken in their work. 
Until recently, only 200 or so hand- 
crafted Avanti’s were made each year. 

I can go on and on. 

Once our economic recovery has 
been in full swing for awhile, Mr. 
Speaker, I have no doubt that people 
will turn toward northern Indiana for 
proof positive that small business is 
the backbone of a healthy and pros- 
perous economy. The optimism I have 
expressed today is a small reflection of 
attitudes throughout the Third Dis- 
trict which I represent in this Con- 
gress. 

But while optimism is growing about 
our economy, it is imperative that the 
concerns and opinions of small busi- 
nesses be considered seriously. While 
we talk of high interest rates and how 
to bring them down, it is small busi- 
ness that suffers most. While we com- 
plain of high deficits, it is small busi- 
ness that must bear the brunt of our 
inability to control spending. While 
many of my colleagues here talk of 
raising taxes to balance the budget, it 
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is small business who must largely foot 
the bill for our extravagance. While 
we praise and recognize the impor- 
tance of small business for its role in 
our Nation’s economy, is it not even 
more important that we follow up our 
deeds with action? To give our words 
of praise the meaning they deserve, we 
must do those things which help, not 
hinder small business. And that does 
not include extravagant spending poli- 
cies, raising taxes, and increasing an 
already-high regulatory burden. 

Madam Speaker, I think it is only 
fitting that we emulate the courage, 
the initiative, the resourcefulness, the 
efficiency, and the commonsense that 
our small business men and women 
possess and must exercise every day. 
They do not call for more Federal 
spending. They do not clamor for 
more costly regulations. They certain- 
ly have not asked me to raise their 
taxes. Like most Americans, they too 
want more jobs. After all, small busi- 
ness is the No. 1 job creator in our 
Nation. What they want from us is 
what they must do each and every 
day, to make the tough decisions nec- 
essary to get our Federal Government 
back into sound fiscal shape, to make 
it more responsive, to make it more ef- 
ficient, to insure an honest day’s work 
for an honest day’s pay, and to run 
the Government like they run their 
own businesses. Unfortunately, 
Madam Speaker, if small businesses 
were run like we run the Federal Gov- 
ernment, there would be no small busi- 
nesses. Therein lies the challenge that 
Small Business Week 1983 provides. 

My thanks again to Chairman 

MITCHELL and my good friend, Mr. 
McDape, for this opportunity to pay 
tribute to our Nation’s small business- 
es. 
è Mr. BILIRAKIS. Madam Speaker, I 
am delighted to have this opportunity 
to join in the commemoration of Na- 
tional Small Business Week. 

There is no segment of our economy 
more important than our small busi- 
ness men and women. 

Not only do they represent the back- 
bone of our economy, but it is to these 
small business men and women that 
we must look if we are to solve our 
country’s unemployment woes. 

The Fortune 500 companies, as vital 
as they are to our Nation’s economy, 
are not going to provide the new jobs 
necessary to bring the unemployment 
rate down. And they are not going to 
create the jobs necessary to meet the 
needs of future generations. 

Let us face it, our Nation’s automo- 
bile factories and steel mills are never 
going to employ as many men and 
women as they once did. They are 
being forced to go heavily into auto- 
mation in order to compete with for- 
eign producers. 

So the new jobs this country needs— 
and needs desperately in some areas— 
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are going to have to come from small 
business. They are going to have to 
come from the existing businesses 
which expand their work force from 
10 to 20 or 10 to 50. 

They are going to have to come from 
the man or woman with a new idea, a 
new concept, who has the courage and 
the determination to go into business 
for himself. 

These individuals are out there. 
What they need is encouragement. 

What they need is a climate in 
which they can prosper. 

And that is the job of Congress. 

All too often, in the past, the laws 
we passed and the rules and regula- 
tions sparked by those laws have 
served to place virtually unbearable 
burdens on small businesses. In effect, 
we have done a great deal to discour- 
age small business and the creativity 
and entreprenurial spirit it represents. 

Recently, however, the climate has 
improved. Many of the actions of the 
97th Congress eased the burden on 
small business. Not enough; but at 
least, it was a start. 

So, as we in the House of Represent- 
atives take this time to commemorate 
National Small Business Week and 
honor the men and women who are 
our small businesses, I hope we will 
also dedicate ourselves to creating the 
kind of climate in which they can 
grow, prosper, and flourish. 

That is why I wanted to serve on the 
House Committee on Small Business, 
to help bring about that climate. 

As a former small businessman 
myself, I know all too well just how 
onerous some of the demands placed 
on business by this Government can 
be. 

And I know how difficult it can be 
meeting a payroll. 

But, I also know that if we in the 
Congress will create the right climate, 
the entrepreneurial spirit which made 
this country what it is today will once 
again come to fore. 

And when it does, we will see a na- 
tional economic vitality unmatched by 
anything we have seen in recent years. 

All we have to do is water the 
ground in which small business takes 
root, and help the entrepreneur learn 
to tend the crop. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I will 
be sponsoring a small business confer- 
ence in the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Florida next month. 

The conference, entitled “For the 
Nation’s Future—Helping Small Busi- 
ness Succeed,” will be held June 25 at 
Clearwater Beach. And I am hopeful 
we can provide the kind of assistance 
and expertise which will enable the 
small business men and women of the 
area to prosper and flourish.e 
@ Mr. CLINGER. Madam Speaker, in 
official recognition of National Small 
Business Week, I find it fitting to re- 
flect upon the unique contributions of 
America’s small businesses to our Na- 
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tion’s economy and the lives of each 
and every citizen of the United States. 
The efforts of small business firms in 
the marketplace are integral to the 
Nation’s economic growth. Small busi- 
nesses are on the cutting edge of re- 
covery, leading the way in job cre- 
ation, product innovation, and expan- 
sion through new sources of venture 
capital as our economy emerges from 
the depths of inactivity and decline. 

To drive home the importance of 
small business in the fabric of our 
economy, I would point out, Madam 
Speaker, that over 97 percent of all 
nonfarm businesses are small business- 
es under U.S. Small Business Adminis- 
tration guidelines. By their sheer num- 
bers it should be evident that small 
businesses operate and bolster every 
facet of our national economy. In addi- 
tion to being a central part of our na- 
tional economy, America’s entrepre- 
neurs are among the most dynamic 
and innovative of our business leaders. 
Recently, when so many sectors of our 
economy were suffering from high un- 
employment and cutbacks in produc- 
tion capacity, small businesses were 
cautiously expanding. Between 1979 
and 1981 approximately 2.8 million 
jobs were added to U.S. industries. 
Small firms with 500 or fewer employ- 
ees accounted for 60 percent of the in- 
crease. Most recently, in 1982, there 
were approximately 560,000 new busi- 
nesses incorporated in the United 
States, almost all of which were small 
firms. 

The men and women in small busi- 
ness have also been leaders in bringing 
product and process innovation to the 
marketplace. The aerosol can, air-con- 
ditioning, outboard engines, pacemak- 
ers, precast concrete, and the zipper 
are just a few of the myriad of revolu- 
tionary concepts brought from draw- 
ing boards to the market by small 
businesses in the 20th century. The 
prospects for continued economic con- 
tributions from small businesses are 
promising. The advent of programs 
like the small business innovation de- 
velopment program, which channels 
Federal research and development 
funds into small hi-tech firms, will re- 
inforce the historical vitality of small 
business innovation. In addition, pri- 
vate venture capital funds now have a 
pool of about $7 billion which is avail- 
able to new and growing small firms. 

Madam Speaker, I ask my colleagues 
to join me in saluting America’s entre- 
preneurs and small business owners. 
These men and women embody the 
American pioneer spirit in facing un- 
certain markets with their undaunted 
determination to succeed. During Na- 
tional Small Business Week, May 8-14, 
let us pause to reflect on the accom- 
plishments of small business in Amer- 
ica and applaud those who have 
helped to make our country great. 
Therefore, Madam Speaker, I heartily 
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endorse the special order to honor the 
small businesses of our country.e 

@ Mrs. JOHNSON. Madam Speaker, 
May 8-14, 1983, has been designated as 
“National Small Business Week.” 
Along with my colleagues, I am de- 
lighted to pause and recognize the tre- 
mendous contribution of small busi- 
ness and small business people to our 
Nation. 

Our country owes a great debt to the 
men and women of our small business 
community. Small businesses today 
produce close to 40 percent of our 
gross national product and employ 50 
percent of the nongovernment labor 
force. In this country, two out of three 
new jobs are created by small business 
and small businesses produce twice as 
many innovations per employee as do 
larger firms. 

I would also like to recognize the key 
role that small business has played in 
providing economic opportunities for 
women. Today, firms owned by women 
account for 7.1 percent of all small 
businesses. This is a 30-percent in- 
crease since 1977. 

The small business sector remains 
the most dynamic, competitive, and 
productive sector of today’s economy. 
Their contributions to our society are 
far greater than their numbers or size 
would judicate. Small business is no 
small matter as far as America is con- 
cerned. 

During National Small Business 
Week we acknowledge that perhaps no 
other group has done so much to make 
our country prosper. The contribu- 
tions of small business to the U.S. 
economy in terms of new jobs created, 
initiation of innovative new products 
and services, and opportunities provid- 
ed for people with initiative, imagina- 
tion, and grit is very impressive and at 
the heart of our promise as a nation.e 
@ Mr. MONTGOMERY. Madam 
Speaker, as you know, the President 
has designated the week of May 8 as 
“National Small Business Week.” I 
want to join with my colleagues in 
honoring the great contributions the 
owners and employees of these busi- 
nesses have made to our Nation’s 
progress. 

Statistics from the Department of 
Labor for 1981 show for my State of 
Mississippi that about 31 percent of 
the work force was part of a business 
with less than 20 employees. Another 
30 percent worked in a small business 
which employs between 20 and 99 per- 
sons. As you can see, the impact small 
businesses have on our State is very 
vital to the economy. 

I believe the economic recovery has 
begun and I hope that we in Congress 
will be careful to take action that will 
spur that recovery and aid the small 
business men and women hit so hard 
by the recession. Also, we should look 
closely for ways to ease the regulatory 
burdens which have hampered the full 
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operations of many of these businesses 
in the past. 

A prosperous small business environ- 

ment is important to the continued 
progress of our Nation and I hope we 
will work toward this goal here in Con- 
gress. 
Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Madam Speak- 
er, Small Business Week, 1983, pro- 
vides a fitting opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to the thousands upon thousands 
of small business owners and entrepre- 
neurs across the United States whose 
creative ambitions and individual en- 
terprises make such an outstanding 
contribution to the vitality of our 
American economy. Since the earliest 
colonial times our Nation has relied on 
individuals, competing in a free and 
open marketplace, for the goods and 
services necessary to sustain a growing 
economy. The challenges created by 
this competition, and the innovative 
spirit it has fostered, have resulted in 
a degree of prosperity unmatched by 
any other nation and a record of ac- 
complishment which is truly worthy 
of praise. 

It is the legacy of this innovative 
spirit which places American small 
businesses on the threshold of even 
greater accomplishment as we face the 
challenges of tomorrow. It is within 
this community that the most dynam- 
ic innovations and developments are 
being generated, creating new jobs for 
our citizens and new technologies to 
meet changing needs. 

Madam Speaker, this spirit of ac- 
complishment is exemplified by the in- 
dividuals receiving the Small Business 
Person of the Year Awards for 1983. 
These individuals have demonstrated 
outstanding ability as they have di- 
rected businesses toward greater sales 
and employment, developed innovative 
solutions to the needs of their custom- 
ers, and contributed time and re- 
sources to community-oriented 
projects. 

I am particularly pleased, Madam 
Speaker, to recognize Char Les and 
Edwin F. Klouda of Swisher, Iowa, 
who have been nominated as Iowa 
Small Business Persons of the Year 
for 1983. Since 1971, Manufacturing 
Specialties had designed and produced 
plastic injection molds to meet a wide 
range of customer needs. In 1981 this 
husband and wife team formed Plastic 
Specialties, which manufacturers plas- 
tic and glass fiber components used to 
improve the insulating qualities of 
concrete walls. The firm is also in- 
volved in designating an earthquake 
resistant condominium project to be 
built in Dale City, Calif. These innova- 
tive developments have helped Plastic 
Specialities to achieve a 56-percent 
annual growth in sales every year 
since 1977. 

These outstanding accomplishments 
represent the spirit and vitality of the 
small business community, in Iowa 
and across the country. I am pleased 
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to join in recognizing these efforts and 
extend my congratulations to Char 
Les and Edwin F. Klouda and to all re- 
cipients of the Small Business Person 
of the Year Awards for 1983.6 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Madam Speaker, 
it is with both personal pride and ap- 
preciation that I join in this tribute to 
honor the small businessmen of this 
country, and to reflect upon the im- 
portant contributions they make to 
our economy and the overall improve- 
ment of life in America. I can think of 
no other pursuit that more enduringly 
captures the progressive quality of the 
American ethos—that entrepreneurial 
commitment which harnesses the 
energy of many individual citizens in 
order to advance the opportunity, 
well-being, and even the feelings of 
social cooperation and public spirit for 
society as a whole. 

America’s affection for this liveli- 
hood is underscored by recent polls 
that show that 9 out of 10 Americans 
have favorable attitudes toward small 
firms. Almost 40 percent of private 
sector employment is in small, inde- 
pendently owned businesses. They 
have traditionally played a hugely 
critical role to the economy in terms 
of job creation. 

A landmark study by a researcher 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology a few years ago affirmed 
that 80 percent of new jobs between 
1969 and 1976 were created by firms 
with fewer than 100 employees. And 
despite the present business climate 
marked by recession, takeovers, and 
corporate mergers, small businesses 
have weathered the storm. Their 
share of employment has remained re- 
markably stable over the past quarter 
century. With our economy crippled 
by devastatingly high unemployment 
rates, we must recognize this particu- 
larly vital role of small businesses. 

Small businesses are also credited 
with being the most productive source 
of technological and product innova- 
tions. Small businesses are responsible 
for many important innovations that 
have improved the quality and style of 
life for the rest of us, from the air- 
plane, the assembly line and overnight 
national delivery service to the person- 
al computer and the safety razor, to 
name just a few. 

More important, studies have shown 
that small businesses not only contrib- 
ute a disproportionately greater share 
of product innovations, but they also 
bring these products to the market 
faster than larger businesses. 

In the current climate where many 
American businesses find themselves 
hard pressed by competition from 
abroad, it would be wise to reaffirm 
those values and practices which char- 
acterize the excellence“ of small 
firms, and from which all companies 
can learn. The advantages of well-or- 
ganized smaller units, aided by em- 
ployee contributions, personnel/man- 
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agement cooperation, a sense of pride 
in one’s labor and responsibilities, ard 
eagerness for improvement—all are 
being incorporated by larger business- 
es to better equip them for today’s 
economy. 

Like more than one-third of my dis- 

tinguished colleagues, I have been a 
small businessman myself, and as a 
former member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Flushing Merchants Asso- 
ciation I take special pride in honoring 
the gainful rewards contributed by the 
millions of small businessmen in every 
community across our Nation. 
@ Mr. MINETA. Madam Speaker, as a 
Representative of Santa Clara County, 
one of the fastest growing areas in the 
country, and as the owner of a small 
general insurance agency, I am well 
aware of the important and substan- 
tial role that small business plays in 
our economy. Indeed, Silicon Valley 
has grown famous as a vivid example 
of the innovation and productivity so 
typical of small companies and lone 
entrepreneurs. 

The electronics industry owes much 
of its success to the genius of a few 
small companies and entrepreneurs 
who had the vision and dedication to 
move us into the world of advanced 
technology. Yet the successful eco- 
nomic development of Santa Clara 
County is not only due to these high- 
tech geniuses. Successful economic de- 
velopment of this fast-growing area is 
also highly dependent on the service 
and retail industries. The majority of 
companies comprising these industries 
are small businesses. These companies 
are indeed the backbone of our econo- 
my. They provide the basic services 
and goods necessary to our daily lives. 

It is important that we take the op- 
portunity offered to us this week to 
voice our appreciation for the women 
and men who run these small busi- 
nesses. However, it is not enough 
merely to voice appreciation. We must 
also grow more aware of the special 
concerns of these entrepreneurs. 

We, in Congress, must be sure that 
our efforts promote, rather than 
hamper, the growth of small business. 
Last year, Congress passed several 
pieces of legislation to ease the regula- 
tory and tax burden of small compa- 
nies and we should continue these ef- 
forts. The best thing we can do, how- 
ever, to promote the economic health 
of America’s small companies is to get 
our economy back on its feet. 

According to the President’s March 
1983 Report on the State of Small 
Business, small business failures have 
increased dramatically since 1980. Be- 
tween late 1981 and late 1982, the 
number of bankruptcies increased by 
38 percent. The report attributes this 
tragic increase in bankruptcies to the 
height of interest rates and the severi- 
ty of America’s recession. 
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Thus, to provide significant help for 

small business, Congress must do more 
than offer praise. And we must even 
offer more than regulatory reforms. 
To help America’s small businesses, we 
must help strengthen the economy on 
which small businesses depend. With 
respect and appreciation for the busi- 
ness people who make America’s small 
businesses work, let us proceed with 
that task. 
@ Mr. LUKEN. Madam Speaker, May 
8-14 has been designated U.S. Small 
Business Week” for 1983. It is most ap- 
propriate for this Nation to set aside a 
week each year to honor those private 
entrepreneurs who are on the front- 
lines of economic battle daily in the 
pursuit of earning a living and provid- 
ing employment to millions of Ameri- 
cans. 

Those owners of small businesses are 
today’s true pioneers who are willing 
to take the risks, the long hours, and 
the headaches that can go along with 
running a small business. They also, 
however, reap the rewards of seeing 
something built of their own creation 
for which they can claim responsibil- 
ity. There is little that can compare to 
the thrill of seeing one’s own business 
expand and develop new products and 
services. 

The last year has not been an easy 
one for any business. With historically 
high interest rates, a weak national 
economy, and consumer timidity, 
times have been difficult for most 
businesses. The job that has been 
done by small business is nothing 
short of amazing. Compared to larger 
businesses, small businesses have 
coped with the ravages of the reces- 
sion rather well. According to the 
President’s report, “The State of 
Small Business,” they were better able 
to withstand the recession than larger 
concerns. 

Although small companies have 
fared comparatively well with regard 
to employment and income, they have 
not done well in avoiding bankruptcies 
which are at a very high level. There 
are today almost 500 firms filing bank- 
ruptcy per week. The State of Small 
Business“ reports this is due to the 
continued high interest rates and the 
length of the recession. Given the fact 
that 500 dreams are being broken on a 
weekly basis, we, in Congress, must do 
what we can to improve the business 
climate in the United States so that 
small businesses can prosper and hire 
some of the Nation’s unemployed. 

As chairman of a Small Business 
Subcommittee, I am aware of the diffi- 
culties facing our business community 
and I am working to do what I can to 
provide the necessary and appropriate 
help. Perhaps the most important ob- 
stacle to overcome for most small busi- 
nesses is access to capital. Although 
the prime rate has dropped to a nomi- 
nal rate of 10.5 percent, that is still 
quite high in real terms. Further, the 
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rates paid by numerous businesses cer- 
tainly exceed the often-quoted prime 
rate. In order to provide stable and af- 
fordable interest rates, we must adopt 
prudent fiscal policies in Congress and 
I intend to continue to oppose waste- 
ful spending. In addition, however, I 
am supporting a new instrument for 
providing necessary capital to small 
business known as the Small Business 
Participating Debenture. This hybrid 
of debt and equity could provide criti- 
cal funds for America’s expanding 
businesses. 

It is also essential to maintain one 
method of financing small business— 
the industrial revenue bond. IRB's 
have enabled some businesses to 
expand which otherwise might have 
stagnated. At this time of tight money, 
we should do what we can to preserve 
those programs which have been effec- 
tive, such as industrial revenue bonds. 
In fact, a Congressional Budget Office 
study in 1981 showed that IRB’s have 
been used overwhelmingly by small 
business. 

Those of us in Congress who cham- 
pion small business also have a respon- 
sibility to examine proposed legisla- 
tion for its potential regulatory 
impact. Last year, we enacted the Reg- 
ulatory Flexibility Act which requires 
Federal agencies to consider the 
impact of their proposed regulations 
on small business prior to promulgat- 
ing new rules. Clearly, regulations 
have a greater effect on small business 
because the cost of compliance is 
spread over a smaller revenue base. 
Small business is less likely to have a 
full-time law department. The cost of 
unnecessary regulation falls on the 
consumer. 

If this small business week serves to 
remind Congress of the contributions 
made by our small entrepreneurs, it 
will have served a useful purpose. For 
it is important for all lawmakers to 
constantly consider what the impact 
of their actions will be on the small 
business community. 

Madam Speaker, I appreciate having 
this opportunity to say how much 
small business means to me. We have a 
very active and hard-working group of 
business people in Cincinnati who ask 
only that they be given a fair chance 
to survive in the business world. I am 
very pleased that we have set aside 
this week to say to them that we ap- 
preciate their work and will consider 
their needs throughout the year.e 
Mr. SNYDER. Madam Speaker, I 
appreciate the opportunity to rise in 
recognition of the vitality and the im- 
portance of small business in our Na- 
tion’s economy and to salute the Ken- 
tucky Small Businessman of the 
Year—Mr. John C. Mouser—a man 
who personifies the promise and the 
potential of small business as well as 
he exemplifies the dynamism and 
drive that makes small business such a 
driving force in our economy. 
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In 1969, John C. Mouser purchased a 
small Key Market in Crestwood, Ky. 
When he bought it, the store had a 
weekly sales volume of $4,900. His net 
profit after the first year was $926.66. 
Despite intense competition from 
chain food stores, Mr. Mouser gradual- 
ly and continually increased the cus- 
tomer base of his store by paying care- 
ful attention to personal service. 

In 1976, with the help of a Small 
Business Administration guaranteed 
loan, he moved to a new location, 
where he now has a sales volume of 
$63,400 weekly. In 1978, he purchased 
a second store in Middletown, Ky., and 
boosted the sales there from $12,000 to 
$30,000 per week. In 1979, Mr. Mouser 
added a third store in Campbellsburg, 
Ky. 

Thirteen years later after John 
Mouser entered the supermarket busi- 
ness, his operation had grown to three 
stores—employing 61 people with a 
sales volume of $143,000 weekly. 

By putting his own future and his 
own talents on the line—by bucking 
the odds and persevering through in- 
tense competition and rough times— 
John C. Mouser proved that free en- 
terprise still works and that small 
business is still the driving force in the 
free enterprise system. 

I congratulate John C. Mouser for 

the honor of being recognized as the 
Kentucky Businessperson of the Year. 
He is a very fitting representative of 
the multitude of outstanding small 
businessmen and women of the State 
of Kentucky and of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District. 
Mr. STENHOLM. Madam Speaker, 
I am happy to be able to take part 
today in the recognition of a special 
sector of our society as we observe Na- 
tional Small Business Week. This is an 
opportunity to celebrate not only the 
accomplishments of the small entre- 
preneur but also the strong character, 
the motivation, and the freedom of 
spirit that are so characteristic of 
American small businessmen and busi- 
nesswomen. 

We have heard the small business 
statistics before: About half of all 
Americans are employed by small busi- 
nesses; these businesses create two out 
of three new jobs; and they provide 
the greatest portion of our Nation's 
growth in productivity and technolo- 
gy. We, as a nation, rely on them: If 
American democracy is humanity’s 
grand experiment, then each small 
business, operating in a free market- 
place, is one of the many small mir- 
acles that makes that system work. 
Small businesses are an important 
part, and an important cause, of our 
Nation’s diversity and our desire to 
strive for excellence. 

While the old frontier has disap- 
peared into the pages of history books, 
a true pioneer spirit still exists today: 
It lives in the dreams, the hard work, 
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and the achievements of the small en- 
trepreneur. He or she is a risk taker, 
an investments analyst, a manager, 
and more; he or she is our most effec- 
tive ally in fighting unemployment 
and keeping our economy competitive 
in today’s world. 

When considering the role of small 
business in today’s society, I am re- 
minded of the familiar saying, Give a 
man a fish, and you have satisfied his 
hunger for only a few hours; but teach 
him to fish, and you have given him 
the means to eat for his lifetime.” The 
wisest role our Government can play is 
to help our small businesses during 
the especially tough times—in a way 
that helps them help themselves—and 
then free them up as much as possible 
to use their creative energies. 

In this National Small Business 
Week we pause to offer millions of 
small businessmen and businesswomen 
our recognition, our thanks, and our 
willingness to work together to contin- 
ue building a better nation.e 
@ Mrs. BOXER. Madam Speaker, I am 
very pleased today to be able to par- 
ticipate in this special order honoring 
small business in our country. Small 
business is our Nation’s most signifi- 
cant employer. It is the economic 
backbone of my California district and 
of our country as a whole. The Na- 
tion’s 13 million small businesses pro- 
vide two out of every three jobs which 
exist in this country, and they retain 
employees longer. 

Furthermore, small business is resil- 
ient, innovative, and very productive. 
The recent State of Small Business 
study indicates that they have fared 
much better than other parts of the 
economy in our current economic 
slump. 

Because of their large numbers, 
their diversity and their hard work, 
small businesses play a key stabilizing 
and producing role in our national 
economy. Almost 40 percent of the 
gross national product is provided by 
small business. 

Finally, small business is perhaps 
the most important part of our coun- 
try’s economic future. The recent rev- 
olution in technology and communica- 
tions has been led by small business. 
Certainly, the Silicon Valley and other 
parts of the San Francisco Bay area 
have been recognized as the world 
leaders in computer and related tech- 
nology. Most of those innovations 
have come, and I expect will come, 
from individuals and small business. 
One study shows that small business 
produces 2% times as many innova- 
tions as large business. 

I believe that American workers 
have the skills and the creativity to 
continue to lead the world’s revolution 
in technology and I believe that small 
business will continue to be in the 
forefront of that leadership. It is fit- 
ting today that we honor this vital seg- 
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ment of our society and our econo- 
my. 

@ Mr. BEDELL. Madam Speaker, this 
week is dedicated as a tribute to Amer- 
ica’s small business community. We all 
know that small business supplies 
most of our employment and produc- 
tivity-improving innovations. I also 
think we can all agree that small busi- 
ness is the lifeblood of not only our 
economy, but of our entire society. In 
every community throughout Amer- 
ica, small businesspeople blend togeth- 
er to weave the fabric that keeps our 
Nation warm and alive. Small business 
is truly America’s past, present, and 
future. 

The past few years have been par- 
ticularly tough for small business. 
Business bankruptcies have been run- 
ning at a rate that is reminiscent of 
the Great Depression. Governmental 
policies in the areas of procurement, 
antitrust enforcement, taxation, regu- 
lation, and export assistance have 
been adopted and applied against the 
best interests of the small business 
community. Capital for small compa- 
nies remains scarce and expensive. In 
the past decade, small business has 
seen its share of gross national prod- 
uct erode and, for the first time in his- 
tory, dip below the share of GNP held 
by big business. 

Now, I know that the purpose of this 
special order is for the Members to say 
nice things about small business, I 
hate to put a damper on the party, but 
we should all stop for a minute and 
think about what is really happening 
in our Government. 

The chief antitrust enforcement of- 
ficial in our Government has said, and 
I quote, “There is nothing written in 
the sky that says this world would not 
be a perfectly satisfactory place if 
there were only 100 companies.” Let 
me read that statement once more, 
“There is nothing written in the sky 
that says this world would not be a 
satisfactory place if there were only 
100 companies.” 

That same official also said that he 
would not enforce the law that prohib- 
its large companies from vertical price 
maintenance. What makes this state- 
ment especially appalling is that it 
comes on the heels of a Supreme 
Court ruling that vertical price main- 
tenance is per se illegal. This official 
said that although he was aware of 
the Supreme Court decision, he did 
not agree with it, so he was not going 
to enforce the law, and that was that. 
So big businesses know that they can 
break the law and not get prosecuted. 

On another front, the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Tax Policy has said on the 
record that he does not care if an item 
in the Tax Code discriminates against 
small business vis-a-vis big business. 
He clearly said that he doesn’t think 
those policies should be changed. 

In another agency, the man in 
charge of energy research in our Gov- 
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ernment ordered the abolition of an 
entire office that specialized in sup- 
porting small business energy research 
projects. He took this action without 
even knowing what projects the small 
businesses were working on. How do I 
know that he did not know? When I 
asked to review the files of the 
projects, his office had no idea where 
they were. 

In still another area, the procure- 
ment policies of our Government have 
been steadily shifting businesses op- 
portunities away from the small busi- 
ness sector. Not only is it becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for the Govern- 
ment to contract-out work to the pri- 
vate sector, but when they do, it has 
become easier to give the work out in 
large, consolidated umbrella“ con- 
tracts that severely restrict opportuni- 
ties for small business. 

Madam Speaker, I could go on and 
on citing instance after instance. But I 
only intend to demonstrate that our 
Government’s basic philosophy toward 
small business must be changed. If we 
are really serious about small business, 
we, in the Government, better start 
backing up our words with action. 

I challenge this administration to 
call another White House Conference 
on Small Business. The conference 
should be modeled after the 1980 
White House Conference on Small 
Business. At that conference, small 
businesses from all over the country 
came to Washington for an open and 
sometimes painfully honest working 
session. Out of the conference came 60 
priority recommendations. From those 
recommendations came several land- 
mark laws such as: 

First. The Equal Access to Justice Act 
which said that in lawsuits between the 
Government and small business, if the busi- 
ness won, the Government would be liable 
for the legal expenses of the small business. 

Second. The Paperwork Reduction Act 
which required agencies to issue paperwork 
impact statements and mandated a 25-per- 
cent cut in Government paperwork. 

Third. The Regulatory Flexibility Act 
that permits 2-tier regulations to help Small 
Business. 

Fourth. The Small Business Investment 
Incentives Act which makes it easier for 
small business to attract venture capital. 

Fifth. The Patent Trademark Amend- 
ments Act which provided that small busi- 
nesses retain title to patents developed 
during Government contracting. 

Sixth. The Small Business Export Expan- 
sion Act which provides matching funds to 
organizations that help promote small busi- 
ness exports. 

Seventh. The Small Business Innovation 
Development Act which dramatically in- 
creased the amount of Federal research and 
development funds that goes to small busi- 
ness every year. 

But, almost as important as these 
very significant legislative successes, 
the 1980 White House Conference on 
Small Business changed a lot of atti- 
tudes about small business that were 
held by Government officials. Small 
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businesspeople developed a spirit of 
activism that forced policymakers to 
wake up and take notice. Government 
officials that push policies like those 
that I mentioned earlier could use a 
large dose of humility that the confer- 
ence would administer. They need to 
go see and hear firsthand over and 
over again how the small business 
community is affected by the decisions 
they make. 

The time to act is now. The chal- 

lenge is for us to back up our rhetoric 
with action. The small business com- 
munity needs our help to give them 
the opportunity to be heard. 
Mr. HORTON. Madam Speaker, 
today I join with my colleagues to pay 
tribute to small businessmen and 
women across the United States. Presi- 
dent Reagan has designated the week 
of May 8 as National Small Business 
Week. I think it only fitting that we 
honor those Americans who have the 
courage and drive to establish their 
own small business and build a suc- 
cessful enterprise. 

Very few Americans seem to recog- 
nize the important contributions small 
business makes to our society and 
economy. It is small business that em- 
ploys two out of three of all Ameri- 
cans. It is small business that gener- 
ates over 45 percent of our GNP. It is 
small business that forms the basis of 
our cities and towns and it is the inno- 
vation and imagination of small busi- 
nessmen and women that continue to 
make the marketplace a constantly 
changing environment. 

During these troubled economic 
times, it is important that we recog- 
nize and encourage the achievements 
of small business. If we are to continue 
to pull out of the worst recession we 
have faced since the Great Depression, 
much of the burden will be borne by 
small businessmen and women. Addi- 
tionally, as we cope with growing com- 
petition from foreign business and in- 
dustry, we will continue to depend on 
small business for new ideas and the 
competitive edge we will need to keep 
the American economy strong and 
American business No. 1. 

In closing, Madam Speaker, I would 

like to join my colleagues in congratu- 
lating our small businessmen and 
women on their contributions and on 
the courage they have shown during 
these difficult times. I look forward to 
a continued climate of cooperation be- 
tween small business and the Congress 
as we work together to strengthen our 
economy and put Americans back to 
work.@ 
Mr. KRAMER. Madam Speaker, it 
is a privilege for me to join Members 
on both side of the aisle to praise the 
efforts of men and women who oper- 
ate small businesses of all kinds in all 
parts of our country. 

I salute the initiative of Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, distinguished chairman of the 
Small Business Committee, and Mr. 
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MCDADE, distinguished ranking 
member, in requesting this special 
order to provide an opportunity for 
Congress to honor the hundreds of 
thousands of small business propri- 
etors who are the strength and the vi- 
tality of this Nation’s economy. 

Small business is the mom and pop 
grocery store, the local hardware 
store, the local jeweler, your insurance 
and real estate agents, men and 
women who make and sell electronics 
and manufacturing equipment. Collec- 
tively, they are the backbone of the 
American economy and the American 
dream. Small business accounts for 55 
percent of all private employment in 
this country. They produce 48 percent 
of this Nation’s business output, 43 
percent of the GNP, and more than 50 
percent of America’s inventions and 
innovations. In fact three out of every 
four workers are employed by small 
establishments, and these businesses 
create a staggering 80 percent of all 
new jobs. 

There can be no question that our 
Nation’s survival depends on the 
health of our small businesses. Con- 
gress must remain aware of the role 
small business plays in our economy, 
and must remain committed to provid- 
ing a climate of opportunity for small 
businesses to grow and prosper. If we 
in Congress ignore the needs of these 
small businesses, our economy will not 
mend, our jobless will not find new 
employment, our productivity will not 
increase and we will lose our place as a 
world leader in technological innova- 
tion. 

Last week, I had the pleasure of 
meeting with 12 of my constituents 
who were in Washington attending 
the annual Conference of the Small 
Businesses United. What I found re- 
markable about these folks who left 
hectic schedules back home to come to 
Congress, was that they were not 
asking for a handout, but were offer- 
ing assistance in mending the econo- 
my. The challenge they laid before 
Congress was to create a climate that 
will enable small businesses to help 
themselves. That challenge is worth 
pursuing and I applaud their initia- 
tive, and integrity and confidence in 
the future of our country; and I sup- 
port their goals of strengthening our 
Nation’s economy and concurrently 
our Nation’s pride in its workmanship. 

I encourage my colleagues to pay 
particular attention to the problems 
facing small businesses during the 
next few years. Inflation, high interest 
rates, excessive taxation, and burden- 
some regulations are serious problems 
in any business; but they are particu- 
larly onerous to small business—75 
percent of which are sole proprietor- 
ships, file individual tax returns, and 
rely on personal savings as a major 
source of capital. Clearly any steps 
Congress takes to encourage capital 
formation for small business growth 
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would translate to a boom in the econ- 
omy. Conversely, any steps Congress 
takes which limits or decreases the 
availability of capital for small busi- 
ness proprietors will hurt the general 
economy. 

One such step which some have been 
urging but would have disasterous im- 
plications to small businesses is the 
repeal of the third year of the tax cut, 
and tax indexing. As I mentioned ear- 
lier, fully three-fourths of all business- 
es are not corporations, and do not 
pay corporate income tax. They report 
their business income through individ- 
ual returns. A repeal of the third year 
and indexing would raise their taxes, 
slow return to full output and reduce 
investment in new plant and equip- 
ment and most importantly new job 
creation. It is critical that Congress re- 
member the distinction between busi- 
ness and households does not exist in 
the case of three-fourths of our coun- 
tries small businesses, and that a nega- 
tive impact on one will negatively 
impact the other. Congress must en- 
courage capital formation in small 
businesses, not hinder it. This is not a 
handout, simply a fair shake. 

Let us not forget that when big busi- 
ness is cut back because of a lack of 
capital or a poorly performing econo- 
my, they become smaller. However, 
when small business is cut back, they 
go out of business, and with each fail- 
ure we all lose a little more of the 
American dream of free enterprise 
which has contributed in a big way to 
making the United States the best ex- 
ample of free enterprise in the world. 
Again, my heartiest support to the 
men and women who operate small 
businesses all across our country and 
who continue by hard work and long 
hours to make the American dream a 
living reality.e 
@ Mr. UDALL. Madam Speaker, I rise 
to honor the small business commu- 
nity of this country. As the Nation’s 
largest employers, they are the foun- 
dation of this country’s economic de- 
velopment. In these times of high un- 
employment, the involvement and suc- 
cess of America’s many small business- 
es will be essential to the recovery of a 
productive and stable economy. The 
business community, through hard 
work, devotion, and good old American 
ingenuity, has made this country a 
better place to live. The small business 
community has enabled the people of 
this great country to become accus- 
tomed to a standard of living that far 
surpasses any country in this world. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to recognize Roberto Ruiz, Ben C. Hill, 
and Paul Klores, three Arizonans to be 
honored by the U.S. Small Business 
Administration. I am proud of the ac- 
complishments of Arizona’s small busi- 
ness community, and I congratulate 
these representatives who are receiv- 
ing well-deserved recognition for their 
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efforts. As these three people are well 
aware, the pursuit of the American 
dream is a path of hard work, long 
hours, and the ability to be patient 
enough to forgo immediate pleasures 
for future benefits. It is in tribute to 
these people and others like them, 
that we honor the small business com- 
munity of this country.e 

@ Mr. HATCHER. Madam Speaker, as 
a member of the House Small Business 
Committee, I am proud to join in this 
salute to National Small Business 
Week. 

Today, we find the true spirit of en- 
terprise in America’s small business- 
men. That spirit is the embodiment of 
the frontier spirit that made this 
country great. People of all ages 
become entrepreneurs. While most 
start their businesses between the ages 
of 25 and 40, the range exceeds that. 

There are obstacles, but that has 
always been implicit in the frontier 
spirit. When one embarks on the ad- 
venture of small business he or she is 
calling on the talents, resourcefulness, 
and skills that have taken a lifetime to 
develop and accumulate. For example, 
the most common source of financing 
for a small business is one’s personal 
resources. Financial institutions, 
friends and relatives are also impor- 
tant, but in the last analysis, the test 
of success rides on the individual. Per- 
sonal financing backs 60 percent of all 
newly formed businesses. Where the 
businesses are already in existence, 39 
percent are supported by personal fi- 
nances. In both instances—in the cases 


of new and existing businesses, finan- 
cial institutions, and friends and rela- 
tives play a secondary role. 

But, while small businessmen make 
great contributions they also take 
great risks. Since World War II, the 
number of small business employers 


per capita has slowly decreased. 
Unlike most wage and salary workers, 
small businessmen and women cannot 
count on reasonably constant sales or 
earnings or profit levels. These levels 
vary considerably not only from year 
to year, but from quarter to quarter, 
making financial security uncertain. 
Further, since the mid-1960’s, small 
business’s share in the Nation’s eco- 
nomic activity has decreased while the 
share of big business has remained 
constant and Government’s share has 
increased. 

So, I would suggest that it is incum- 
bent upon those of us in the Congress 
to work to create an economic climate 
that will work to reverse a disturbing 
trend, that small businesses are failing 
at a rate greater than at any time 
since the Great Depression. 

We must build on the solid founda- 
tion initiated several months ago. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
changes in the business climate in this 
country over the last 30 years pale in 
comparison to the changes we have ex- 
perienced in the last 30 months. 
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Through estate tax reform, the cre- 
ation of a task force on regulatory 
reform and other steps to protect 
small businessmen we see, at the very 
least, a change in attitude. That 
change in attitude is that our national 
direction, our goals and progress, can 
best be set and measured by the pri- 
vate sector and not by Government 
regulators. 

During the week of May 10, 1983, 
National Small Business Week, we 
should consider the great contribu- 
tions made to our country by small 
businessmen and our obligation to 
them. 

e Mr. TORRES. Madam Speaker, the 
occasion of Small Business Week gives 
us all the opportunity to reflect on the 
vital role of small business in the 
American economy and society. Con- 
sider the fact that the 15 million small 
businesses in this Nation make up 99 
percent of the total number of busi- 
nesses in the United States, produce 
almost half of the GNP and employ 
over half of the American work force. 

Small businesses also are major con- 
tributors to the pulse and morale of 
the local community. Tulare, Calif., I 
am sure, is extremely proud that Louis 
and Frederick Ruiz of Ruiz Food Prod- 
ucts were named as California’s small 
business persons of the year. Con- 
gratulations to both father and son 
Ruiz. 

Small businesses are deserving of all 
the praise they have and will receive 
today, but they also require assistance. 
One way that each Member of Con- 
gress can help small businesses in 
their communities is by trying to 
bridge the information gap that exists 
between Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, large corporations, and 
small businesses. The individual entre- 
preneur with a small business cannot 
afford the trips to the big cities to 
attend seminars and workshops to 
learn about new opportunities. Even if 
this person could afford the financial 
cost, he or she could not afford to take 
the time away from managing the 
business. 

Therefore, it is with much enthusi- 
asm that I am holding a small business 
development conference in my district 
on Thursday, July 7. On that day, rep- 
resentatives from Federal, State, and 
local agencies, several major corpora- 
tions and utility companies, as well as 
other associations will be sharing their 
knowledge about small business oppor- 
tunities with the business owners in 
my district. The purpose of Business 
Expo 1983 is to give the small business 
operator the chance to learn about 
new markets for growth. 

We, as Members of Congress, also 
can assist small businesses by passing 
legislation that can help them to com- 
pete for Government contracts and 
capital financing. For example, H.R. 
2130, the Small Business Procurement 
Reform Act, would give the small busi- 
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ness a chance to contend for Govern- 
ment contracts without being at a dis- 
advantage to larger businesses. And, 
H.R. 1136 would improve small busi- 
nesses’ ability to obtain capital by cre- 
ating a small business participating de- 
benture. This alternative and innova- 
tive form of financing would help 
small businesses escape the dilemma 
of high interest rates and the resulting 
lack of access to capital. 

I might add that already this ses- 
sion, the House has passed legislation 
helpful to the Nation’s small business- 
es. H.R. 1043 modified the contract so- 
licitation and bid period so as to assist 
small businesses. H.R. 861 reauthor- 
ized two programs to aid minority and 
disadvantaged businesses seeking con- 
tracts for high-technology work. 

And this week, the Committee on 
Small Business is marking up omnibus 
legislation. Particularly noteworthy 
are sections to help small businesses 
adapt to drastic economic changes. 
Disaster loan programs would be 
strengthened and expanded—a partic- 
ularly timely action in light of last 
week’s devastating earthquakes and 
tornadoes. Loans also would be au- 
thorized to aid U.S. businesses hurt by 
Mexico’s devaluation of its currency. 

I cannot think of a better time than 
Small Business Week for the Congress 
and particularly the Small Business 
Committee to not only acknowledge 
the crucial role small business plays in 
our economy, but also to commit our- 
selves to improving their ability to 
grow and thrive.e 
@ Mr. STANGELAND. Madam Speak- 
er, I would like to take a moment to 
honor our Nation’s small business men 
and women during this National Small 
Business Week, and give a special 
thanks to the main-street merchants, 
farmers, and all small businesses 
which make up the seventh district of 
Minnesota. 

While 1982 was a difficult year for 
small business throughout the coun- 
try, I am pleased to note that the 
number of small businesses has in- 
creased annually almost without ex- 
ception during the last 30 years, ac- 
cording to the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

The growth of small business needs 
to be encouraged. Small business pro- 
motes competition, creates jobs, adds 
capital, promotes innovative ideas, and 
supports progress. I hope the Small 
Business Administration will work 
harder than ever this year to help 
people get into business, help them 
stay in business, and advocate pro- 
grams and policies that will help small 
business. 

I speak from experience, having 
been in the small business of farming 
for over 30 years. I know the hard- 
ships, the dedication, the long hours, 
the sacrifices, and the tremendous re- 
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wards of creating and maintaining a 
small business. 

Seventy-two percent of all small 
businesses are sole proprietorships. 
This means that small business is 
people, people with ideas, fulfilling 
their creative ambitions. 

So today I would like to honor the 
people, the entrepreneurs, the pio- 
neers of small business, who started 
with an idea, created a nation and 
have become the cornerstone of the 
American free enterprise system. In 
1983, may you grow and prosper.@ 
Mr. PASHAYAN. Madam Speaker, I 
am particularly honored to participate 
in this special order to salute small 
businesses today because two of my 
constituents have been chosen as the 
small business persons for the State of 
California. These two men, Louis and 
Frederick Ruiz, own and operate Ruiz 
Food Products in Tulare, Calif. Their 
business is the second largest producer 
of Mexican food in the West and the 
employer of 200 people. 

The Ruizs have demonstrated an in- 
novative entrepreneurial spirit as they 
have expanded their business and de- 
veloped new products over the last two 
decades. Louis Ruiz invented much of 
the equipment that was used in the 
early stages of production. In 1976, 
they negotiated a loan with the Small 
Business Administration to build the 
plant they use for production today. 
In addition to the SBA loan, the Ruizs 
make use of tax credits to hire minori- 
ty and low-income individuals in the 


community and provide on-the-job 


training. The success they have 
achieved is a reflection of the excel- 
lent product they make and the crea- 
tivity and versatility they have demon- 
strated over the years. I have toured 
their plant and can personally attest 
to the outstanding quality of the 
Mexican food products they make. 

Ruiz Food Products is an excellent 
example of a business working in con- 
cert with the Government to grow and 
prosper, to provide jobs, and to create 
a better community. Small business 
has always been the backbone of our 
economy and wealth as a nation, and I 
am proud to represent the district in 
which this small business is located. I 
extend my warmest congratulations to 
Louis and Fred for their award, and 
my appreciation for the contribution 
they have made to their community.e 
@ Mr. SAVAGE. Madam Speaker, the 
week of May 9, 1983, has been pro- 
claimed by the President as National 
Small Business Week. I take this occa- 
sion to join my colleagues, Congress- 
man PARREN J. MITCHELL, chairman of 
the Small Business Committee, and 
Congressman JoE McDape, ranking 
minority member on the committee, in 
saluting the many small businesses in 
my district as well as the countless 
tens of thousands of small firms across 
this great Nation of ours. 
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When I first came to Congress as a 
Member of this august legislative 
body, one of the committee assign- 
ments I wanted most, and succeeded in 
getting, was that of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee. As a former business- 
man myself, the owner and publisher 
of a respected and successful newspa- 
per in Chicago, I am well aware of the 
many varied problems that small busi- 
nesses face in trying to survive and 
grow in the face of stiff competition 
from larger competing firms. On the 
other hand, I am also aware of the 
many and significant contributions 
that small businesses have made to 
the quality of life in America. It is 
often said, and statistics bear this out, 
that small businesses are on the cut- 
ting edge of many of the technological 
innovations that have helped keep 
America pre-eminent in the world in 
terms of trade and commerce. 

However, we in Congress should be 
ever mindful of the fact that small 
businesses, particularly minority- 
owned ones, do not enjoy the advan- 
tages that come with bigness. The suc- 
cesses of Sonicraft, WXOL Radio, Sur- 
iety Trucking, and Globetrotters Engi- 
neering, all minority firms in Chicago, 
are the exceptions to the general rule 
concerning the fate of small minority 
firms. The Federal Government can— 
indeed, must—play a more construc- 
tive role in insuring the viability of mi- 
nority firms, for the end result will 
benefit us all. 

On the occasion of this recognition 
of small business, I salute the ingenui- 
ty, the fortitude and determination of 
entrepreneurs, for they embody the 
spirit that has made our country what 
it is today: The greatest nation on 
Earth.e 
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CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS FOUND INEFFICIENT 
AND UNSAFE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
KAPTUR). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. BETHUNE) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. BETHUNE. Madam Speaker, I 
will remind my colleagues that on sev- 
eral occasions over the last 3 years I 
have taken to the floor in opposition 
to the request of the Department of 
Defense for the production of a new 
age of chemical weapons known as the 
binary nerve gas weapon. 

The Chemical Corps’ plan to 
produce a new age of nerve gas, the so- 
called binary weapon, is not ready. 
There are simply too many unan- 
swered questions, and if it was ever in 
doubt, it was put to rest last week 
when the General Accounting Office 
came out with a comprehensive report 
finding several points which need to 
be restated over and over again for all 
our colleagues. 
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First of all, the GAO report found 
that the Chemical Corps’ plan to 
produce the new nerve gas weapon was 
insufficent because no testing or no 
dynamic testing has been done to see 
if the binaries work, if they would be 
efficient, and if they would be safe. 
This is a very critical factor. In fact, 
when we had the debate on this floor 
last year, several of my colleagues and 
I made the point that the Bigeye 
bomb, which is the aerial bomb that 
the Department of Defense is request- 
ing in the chemical weapons program, 
was faulty. We made the point over 
and over again that the timing mecha- 
nism on the bomb was not worked out, 
and that in all probability the Bigeye 
bomb would not be efficient and that 
it would not be safe. 

Now, those who were advocating the 
Bigeye bomb and the binary nerve gas 
program tried to argue us down. They 
parroted the lines and the arguments 
of the Chemical Corp., giving us the 
soothing assurances that the Bigeye 
bomb would be ready and that it 
should stay on schedule. Of course, 
the House disagreed in a rather lopsid- 
ed vote and joined with me and the 
distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, Mr. CLEMENT Za- 
BLOCKI, in denying the Department of 
Defense its request to produce the 
nerve gas weapon. 

That was the right decision, because 
in the GAO report which came out 
last week it is now clear that the 
Bigeye bomb is not safe and that the 
Bigeye bomb is not as efficient as it 
was originally thought to be. As a 
matter of fact, now the Department of 
Defense has pulled the Bigeye bomb 
request that it made last year, which 
simply ratifies and admits the argu- 
ments that we made here last year. 

The General Accounting Office has 
also found that there is a general 
tendency within the Department of 
Defense to just simply build more and 
more chemical weapons, and there is a 
mindset there in the Department of 
Defense that we have to have retalia- 
tory capability in kind so that what- 
ever specific chemical weapons the So- 
viets might have, we have to have one 
just like it or very similar to it. This 
position, of course, ignores the fact 
that there are many other relevant 
factors that bear on the decision of 
whether or not we need a new age of 
chemical weapons. 

The GAO report also says that there 
is no comprehensive plan as to how 
military personnel are to act or react 
in a chemical war. In short, there is no 
doctrine for the use and deployment 
of chemical weapons. The report goes 
on to find that the Department of De- 
fense has no plan for protecting the ci- 
vilian population in a chemical war. 

The point that I want to make today 
is a larger point, because last week I 
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spoke rather extensively about the 
GAO report and the shortcomings of 
the Chemical Corps’ plan to produce 
nerve gas. I would like to talk a little 
more today about the larger context in 
which we find ourselves on this very 
important issue of chemical weapons. 

Even if the Department of Defense 
modernization plan were ready, this is 
not the time to start production of a 
new age of chemical weapons, because 
such action would break the unilateral 
freeze that we have had since Presi- 
dent Nixon stopped production and 
use of chemical weapons by the United 
States back in 1969. In other words, 
for 14 years—and we are now going 
into our 15th year—we have not pro- 
duced or used chemical weapons. 

This is in stark contrast to the policy 
and practice of the Soviet Union. Ev- 
eryone has read the allegations of pro- 
duction and use of chemical and bio- 
logical weapons by the Soviet Union. 
The stories coming out of Sverdlovsk 
and the stories coming out of Afghani- 
stan clearly indicate that there is 
reason to believe that the Soviet 
Union is in fact not only producing 
but using chemical weapons. I think 
that this clearly gives the United 
States the high ground on the issue of 
chemical weapons. 

Now, it may be that we have a hard 
time convincing the people of the 
world that we have the right position 
or the moral position when we are 
talking about nuclear weapons or con- 
ventional weapons, because I think the 
average person around the world be- 
lieves correctly that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union are build- 
ing up in the area of nuclear and con- 
ventional weapons, and so, therefore, 
it is hard for them to believe that the 
United States is better than the Soviet 
Union when we are discussing nuclear 
and conventional weapons. That is a 
circumstance which exists and which I 
think will be difficult for us to deal 
with for some time to come. 

But that is not the case with chemi- 
cal weapons. With chemical weapons, 
we have the indisputable high ground. 
Because of our 1969 policy, one which 
has kept us in a position of nonproduc- 
tion and of nonuse for 14 and going on 
15 years, we can literally contrast our- 
selves with the Soviet Union in such a 
way that people around the world will 
clearly understand that the United 
States has the high ground on this 
issue. 

As a matter of fact, in the last ses- 
sion of the Congress the administra- 
tion and many of the administration’s 
supporters in this particular area tried 
to get authorization to produce the 
new age of chemical weapons. They 
failed. But by asking for the right to 
produce the new nerve gas weapons, 
the administration has sent a signal to 
the world that we are ready to aban- 
don the 1969 policy. That means that 
we lose the high moral ground that we 
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have held for 14 years, and that we 
can no longer make the distinction be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and many of us who 
fought the request last year think 
that that is the key point in the whole 
debate. 

Presently at the Committee on Dis- 
armament in Geneva, the ambassadors 
who are delegated there from all 
around the world have a high degree 
of optimism about the prospect of get- 
ting a chemical weapons treaty for the 
world, banning the production and use 
of chemical weapons once and for all. I 
think that they have that optimism 
because they realize the juxtaposition 
of the U.S. policy vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union's policy. 

I was there in February of this year 
and had occasion to talk to over half 
of those delegates, and I can assure 
the Members and I can assure all who 
are concerned about this issue that we 
do have the high moral ground and 
that it is working to our advantage in 
the Committee on Disarmament. If we 
are going to get an international 
treaty banning chemical weapons, we 
will get in the Committee on Disarma- 
ment. They meet this July, and then 
they will meet again in the fall. I be- 
lieve that we should stick to our 1969 
policy until we see what progress is 
made in the July meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament and what 
progress might be made in the fall ses- 
sion. 
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Now, it is not likely that they could 
produce a treaty which would cover 
every aspect of chemical and biological 
weapons for all time to come in that 
short a period of time. Many nations 
will be involved and it will be an exten- 
sive process, but I do believe that in 
the summer session or in the fall ses- 
sion there will be benchmarks of 
progress, measurable benchmarks that 
we can look to determine whether or 
not the Soviet Union is, in fact, willing 
to reach a treaty with the United 
States and with other nations in the 
world on this score. 

For instance, if they are serious, 
then we can make progress, the two 
superpowers and the other countries 
involved on the question of verifica- 
tion for destruction of existing stock- 
piles. 

We can also tell if there is a willing- 
ness on the other side to negotiate a 
treaty by whether or not they will be 
willing to take steps toward declaring 
their existing production facilities. 
These are things that we can see and 
measure in the next 6 months to a 
year that will tell us whether or not 
the Soviets are serious. 

Until that time, I think we should do 
everything in our power to demon- 
strate the distinction between the 
policy and practice of the United 
States, and the policy and practice of 
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the Soviet Union. In order to do that, 
we do not need to abandon the 1969 
policy which has served us well. We 
need to stick with it. 

Therefore, I think the administra- 
tion’s request and their continued re- 
quest for production of nerve gas 
weapons is a fly in the ointment right 
now. They should back off that re- 
quest. They should go work with the 
policy that has been established in the 
House of Representatives, and that is 
that we will not break the 1969 freeze. 
We will stick to it. If the administra- 
tion would pick up on that particular 
thesis and argue for the people of the 
world that the United States is trying 
to do right in this particular area, 
show to the world that our policy and 
practice has been pure as the driven 
snow since 1969, it would challenge 
the Soviet Union in such a way that if 
public opinion is ever going to have an 
impact on that nation, it would surely 
do so in this area of chemical weapons 
and it would surely do so when it 
would have such an impact when the 
Committee on Disarmament meets in 
July of this year. 

I and others who have been working 
on this issue are now working to draft 
a resolution which would contain four 
points in support of our position and 
to further the position that we have 
been arguing now for some 3 years. 

Basically, we believe that this House 
should resolve itself in a positive fash- 
ion on the issue of chemical weapons 
so that the world can see clearly that 
our policy is positive and that it has a 
method and that it has a good degree 
of commonsense. 

Heretofore, I think people have seen 
the House of Representatives as 
merely obstructing the request made 
by the administration. As is the case 
with most weapons requests, it simply 
is another battle in the larger battle of 
the defense budget here in the House. 
There is more to our position than 
that. It is a distinct position from the 
position we take so often in the area of 
conventional and nuclear weapons. 

The resolution that we are trying to 
put together at this time would con- 
tain four significant points. The first 
point would say that this country has 
since 1969 honored the policy estab- 
lished by President Nixon and we have 
not produced or used chemical weap- 
ons. 

The second point would state that 
the Soviet Union follows an entirely 
different policy and practice and that, 
in fact, the allegations around the 
world are that they are not only pro- 
ducing chemical and biological weap- 
ons, but they are using them. 

The third point would recognize that 
the Committee on Disarmament and 
other fora, possibly including bilateral 
discussions between this country and 
the Soviet Union, could produce a 
treaty, that there is optimism among 
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those that study these issues that such 
a treaty could be produced. 

Fourth and most importantly, we 
would make the point in the resolu- 
tion that our position and our policy 
has an element of conditionality to it 
and that is that this country prefers 
not to produce chemical weapons. Cer- 
tainly this country abhors the use of 
chemical weapons in the world and 
that we have adhered to such a policy 
for 14, going on 15 years; but the fact 
of the matter is that anyone knows 
that we cannot continue to hold such 
a pure position in the face of contin- 
ued production, deployment, and even 
conceivably alleged use by the Soviet 
Union. So we cannot hold ad infinitum 
the position that we have held since 
1969 and the world would know, our 
allies and our enemies and those nona- 
lined countries, and particularly the 
Soviet Union, would know that while 
we prefer to stick with the policy that 
we think is correct, that there is a 
limit to what we can do. 

I think this again sends a signal to 
the Soviet Union and is a shot across 
their bow to let them know that they 
better come forward in the summer 
session of the Committee on Disarma- 
ment and in the fall session of the 
Committee on Disarmament and put 
their money where their mouth is, be- 
cause they have been talking a lot 
about how they want a chemical weap- 
ons treaty. 

We would give them every opportu- 
nity to carry out and demonstrate 
that, in fact, they do want a chemical 
weapons treaty. 

Why do those of us who make men- 
tion of the chemical weapons issue 
argue our case with such intensity, 
and why are we so insistent on this 
particular point? I remember when I 
first got into the issue that I basically 
came to the conclusion that I should 
resist this because it was immoral. 
Since then, I have added many argu- 
ments to my position, as others have, 
but we all know that chemical weap- 
ons are as deadly as nuclear war. We 
know that it is not the soldiers who 
would be killed by these chemical 
weapons, because the soldiers would 
have defensive equipment, gas masks 
and every other conceivable type of 
equipment to ward off the effects of 
chemical weapons. It is the civilians 
who would be killed in a chemical 
weapons attack, because chemical 
weapons kill indiscriminately. Clouds 
of chemical gases are uncontrollable 
due to the atmospheric conditions and 
the winds which might prevail at the 
time and would scatter the killing 
force of the chemical weapon in ways 
and areas that we have not yet under- 
stood thoroughly. 

All of the religious leaders, of 
course, call chemical weapons immoral 
and even the Pentagon will concede 
the point that chemical weapons are 
immoral; but, moreover, we argue that 
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our current stockpile is sufficient, con- 
trary to every argument that the 
Chemical Corps will make, that our 
chemical weapons stockpile right now, 
even though we have not produced 
since 1969, would be sufficient to deter 
the Soviet Union and would hold out 
for at least a 30-day confrontation, 
were that to occur. 

The stockpile, the Chemical Corps 
argues, is deteriorating. That is not 
the case. Much of it is old and useless, 
but those weapons which have value 
to our military at this time, the 155- 
millimeter shell, are not decreasing in 
number, they are increasing in 
number, in spite of what the Chemical 
Corps may have Members believe. 

Also, we have to think about what 
U.S. production would do to the atti- 
tudes and thinking of our friends in 
Western Europe. Our allies there 
reject the idea that we should make 
new deployments of chemical weapons 
in the West European countries. The 
reason they do, of course, is because 
they remember about chemical weap- 
ons. We Americans have enjoyed a 
rather remarkable circumstance in a 
world that has been filled with trou- 
ble. We have never experienced the 
use of chemical weapons here on our 
soil. In fact, the number of battles 
that have been fought on American 
soil are relatively few in number com- 
pared to the great wars that have oc- 
curred in Europe. 
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So they have a recollection which 
has been passed down from generation 
to generation about the use of chemi- 
cal weapons in World War I. 

The European press condemns the 
administration for its request for pro- 
duction of the new binary chemical 
weapon and I think, therefore, that it 
does undermine all of the work that 
we have been doing and can do among 
the European Community to gather 
together a force, a world force against 
the production of chemical weapons. 

So there are many reasons in addi- 
tion to the reasons that chemical 
weapons are just plain immoral. The 
reasons have been brought out time 
and again here on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

I wish that this administration 
would take time to realize the sinceri- 
ty and the correctness of the position 
that has been argued here in the 
House. It is not self-serving to stand 
here and say that I and the others 
who have been successful in stopping 
the production of chemical weapons 
have been superior in our debating 
skills or that we have worked harder 
to marshal the facts and the informa- 
tion in this particular debate because 
the other side has worked hard. It is 
just simply that we have been proven 
right over time by developments and 
by circumstances which are outside of 
this Chamber. 
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I think the most startling ratifica- 
tion and proof that I could offer that 
we were right and that we are right is 
the fact that the Chemical Corps itself 
has now pulled the request for the 
Bigeye bomb and that they themselves 
are beginning to admit certain facts 
like the stockpile of the 155’s is not 
smaller but is in fact larger. They 
themselves are beginning to admit 
that there just might be something to 
the argument that we can do better in 
the Committee on Disarmament and 
in the summer session that will take 
place in that forum by sticking to the 
1969 policy which is such a stark con- 
trast to the Soviet policy than we 
would do if we were to abandon that 
policy and commence production of 
weapons that are not even ready to 
produce, by their own admission. 

So, as time goes by, and particularly 
in the next week or two, I think this 
issue will begin to take shape. I hope 
that the administration will overcome 
that hard, thick, leathery mindset 
that is in place at the Department of 
Defense, a mindset that precludes 
them from considering the many argu- 
ments that we have made here in the 
House of Representatives, a mindset 
that is going to lead to a division in 
this Congress and in this country on 
one of the most significant issues that 
is before us today. 

We need to get together on this 
issue. We need a united approach 
rather than a divided approach on the 
great issue of chemical weapons. 

It is possible that we could have 
such an approach. But the administra- 
tion must pull its request for produc- 
tion of chemical weapons this year. 
We have the votes to defeat that re- 
quest here in the House of Represent- 
atives and we will defeat the request. 

The only thing they are going to 
gain by pushing for production in the 
House of Representatives is to divide 
this Chamber and to divide this coun- 
try on this issue. 

Much more productive right now 
would be the approach to come to- 
gether, rally around the existing 
policy in this country, make it plain to 
the world that we are different than 
the Soviets in the area of chemical 
weapons, stroke our allies and our 
friends at the Committee on Disarma- 
ment, encourage them to produce a 
treaty, challenge the Soviets to 
produce a treaty, all the while letting 
the world know that we cannot go on 
like this ad infinitum, that we must 
have such a treaty. 

I think the Soviets will respond to 
such pressure. I think they spend an 
awful lot of time trying to cultivate 
world opinion and it must be impor- 
tant to them. In this particular area, 
we can really draw a contrast between 
us and them, one that I think will 
create the right environment in the 
Committee on Disarmament, and will 
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produce a treaty that will serve the 
world well. 

I hear people say you cannot get the 
Soviets to do anything through world 
opinion, but that is not true. In 1969, 
when we established this particular 
policy, it covered not only chemical 
weapons but biological weapons. A few 
years later the Soviets did enter into 
an agreement on biological weapons. I 
think that is some evidence that they 
will respond. 

We learned a lot out of that treaty. 
We learned that we need to have 
better verification procedures. But it is 
evident that they will respond. 

Certainly it is worth a try before we 
throw away a policy that has served us 
well now for 14 years. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Nevada (Mrs. VucANo- 
vicH) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Madam Speak- 
er, I am very pleased to be able to par- 
ticipate in honoring Small Business 
Week. The President’s proclamation 
makes very clear his commitment to 
and respect for the accomplishments 
and contributions of small business. I 
wholeheartedly share his views and 
appreciate this opportunity to pay 
tribute to the most valuable compo- 
nent of our free enterprise system— 
the small business. 

We are indeed indebted to small 
business for its leadership, innovation, 
productivity, and stamina to withstand 
burdensome Federal regulations, infla- 
tion, and years of increased taxation. 
Small business comprises 97 percent of 
the total businesses in this country 
and employs over half of the current 
labor force in the United States. It is 
small business which has taken the 
lead in providing new jobs to help ease 
our employment situation, 90 percent 
of all new jobs in this country are of- 
fered by small business. 

We are really here to pay tribute to 
the men and women who keep our 
small businesses going. One person, in 
particular, from my State of Nevada, 
deserves special recognition during 
this week. 

Nell Worden of Pahrump, Nev., has 
been named a Women in Business Ad- 
vocate by the U.S. Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s Office of Advocacy, in 
recognition of her major contribution 
to small business. 

Nell has worked diligently to im- 
prove business and financial opportu- 
nities for women in business, and ex- 
emplifies the spirit of small business 
and all it represents to Americans who 
value the opportunity and independ- 
ence this country has to offer. Her 
hard work and capabilities make her 
especially deserving of the award she 
has received. 
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Having the honor to represent the 
State of Nevada which has limited in- 
dustry but an abundance of small busi- 
ness enterprises, I have a great appre- 
ciation for the hard work and dedica- 
tion which goes into keeping a small 
business afloat in these economic 
times. 

Unfortunately, not all of our small 
businesses have been able to survive 
the past years of high inflation and 
exorbitant interest rates. We in the 
98th Congress must continue the re- 
versal of this downward spiral by pur- 
suing the economic recovery policies 
which began in the 97th Congress. 

Small business is the heart of our 
economy and the backbone of our free 
enterprise system. Ms. Worden and all 
of the many small business people in 
Nevada and the Nation really deserve 
our thanks for all they have done to 
contribute to the future of America. 


RECOGNIZING THE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OF ASIAN/PACIFIC 
AMERICANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Horton) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. HORTON. Madam Speaker, I 
would like to join with my Asian-Pacif- 
ic American friends around the coun- 
try in celebrating the Fifth Annual 
Asian-Pacific American Heritage 
Week. May 7-14, 1983, by Executive 
order, has been set aside to recognize 
the contributions which Asian and Pa- 
cific Americans have made throughout 
the history of the United States. 

On June 30, 1977, I had the honor 
and pleasure to introduce House Joint 
Resolution 540, which for the first 
time in this Nation’s history asked the 
Congress and the people of the United 
States to set aside a period in May as 
Asian-Pacific American Heritage 
Week. Through the efforts of Jeanie 
Jew, who created the idea for the 
proclamation and commemorative 
period, and Ruby G. Moy, my adminis- 
trative assistant, who arduously assist- 
ed in the successful outcome of the 
bill in the Congress, Public Law 95-419 
became a reality. 

This special legislation has become 
the groundwork and foundation for all 
Asian-Pacific heritage and ethnic ob- 
servances throughout the United 
States. 

America derives her strength from 
the ethnic plurality which constitutes 
her people. I have never appreciated 
this so much as when I had the privi- 
lege of addressing the people of Amer- 
ican Samoa at their Flag Day ceremo- 
nies on April 15, 1983. I stated then, 
and I believe now, that the reverence 
and allegiance to the flag of our coun- 
try which the American Samoans ex- 
hibit should be followed everywhere in 
our Nation. 
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Asian-Pacific Americans have sacri- 
ficed a great deal, at times even their 
lives, for the betterment of our 
Nation. Many of the railroads and 
canals which spurred the rise of the 
United States to economic supremacy 
were built with the toil and commit- 
ment of Asian Americans. My close 
friend and colleague, Foro SUNIA, of 
American Samoa, often speaks with 
great pride about the fact that his dis- 
trict, for its size, contains more men 
and women in the U.S. Armed Forces 
than any other district in our country. 
In addition, I have recently discovered 
that he may also claim to represent 
more veterans and military retirees 
than any other Member of Congress. 

The Asian-Pacific Americans have 
sacrificed a great deal for the econom- 
ic well-being and military security of 
our country. I hope that each of my 
colleagues will join me in this opportu- 
nity to recognize the contributions of 
Asian-Pacific Americans to the United 
States of America. 


THE STRANGE BEDFELLOWS OF 
NATURAL GAS PRICE CONTROLS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Corcoran) 
recognized for 10 minutes. 
@ Mr. CORCORAN. Madam Speaker, 
as the summer heats up, so will con- 
gressional consideration of the Reagan 
administration’s plan to include the 
decontrol of so-called old gas as part of 
a legislative package aimed at reducing 
natural gas prices to market-clearing 
levels. 

Madam Speaker, as you can well re- 
member, when the Congress last con- 
sidered the controversial issue of natu- 
ral gas, there was as much activity and 
debate within the Congress as outside 
of it. One of the interesting byplays of 
any public policy debate involving 
vested economic interests and the 
people of this country is the way vari- 
ous coalitions form to lobby one side 
or the other of the question. This 
year’s developing drama on natural 
gas is certainly no exception. 

Sometimes to refresh my evaluation 
of the issues involved in natural gas, I 
let my mind wander to the interesting 
coalitions that are being formed. And 
it was on such an occasion when my 
imagination was given free reign, that 
I had a thought which I would like to 
share with you, Madam Speaker, and 
my colleagues. Picture, if you will, two 
opponents of the old gas decontrol 
plan getting together in a Capitol Hill 
bar after a long day of lobbying. 

Dudley Dewright, a lobbyist for con- 
sumer causes, is sipping a Perrier and 
looking troubled. Next to him is John 
Q. Brown, a Washington lobbyist for a 
gas industry group opposing decontrol 
of old gas prices. 
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“You know, John, I’ve been thinking 
lately,” says Dewright, staring into his 
third Perrier. “I’m not too sure you 
and I can both be right about why the 
President's decontrol bill is such a dis- 
aster for the gas consumer.” 

“Hey, don’t worry, kid,” replies 
Brown, a bit nervous. We'll beat back 
those money-grubbing oil companies 
and their bureaucratic pawns. If we 
just keep working together * * *.” 

That's not what I mean. I've always 
favored price controls on old gas to 
keep the price down for low-income 
consumers and prevent the big energy 
companies from making money out of 
those folks’ misery.” 

What's wrong with that?“ 

“Nothing. But what are all you big 
energy companies doing on my side 
this time?” 

Brown ordered another Chivas 
Regal. “Golly, kid, can’t we support all 
those fine ideals, too?“ 

“Sure. But isn’t the reason that you 
want prices on old gas kept at $1.50 or 
so just to subsidize the $9 price from 
all those deep gas wells that nobody 
wants to buy any more?” 

“Heck, no. We don’t have to have a 
subsidized price for those wells. Golly, 
even if we can’t sell gas from them, 
the Nation needs those 15,000 foot 
holes for the MX missiles. We're going 
to call it ‘Deep Pack’ and the Penta- 
gon will love it.” 

“Well, what about the agrument 
that keeping old gas prices down just 
subsidizes that coal gasification plant 
out in North Dakota? They’re sup- 
posed to be getting ready to ask the 
Synfuels people for nearly $1 billion in 
purchase guarantees because no one 
wants to buy their $6 gas. Is it true 
that if we keep old gas under price 
controls, they won’t need the taxpayer 
subsidy because they'll have a ratepay- 
er subsidy instead?” 

Hey. that’s no subsidy; that’s an in- 
surance premium. You believe in a 
little insurance, don’t you? Besides, if 
they couldn’t sell their coal gas, they 
wouldn’t need to strip mine any coal 
and then they wouldn't need James 
Watt iw help them. Where would all 
the environmental groups be if Watt 
wasn’t out there stripping away the 
plains?” 

Brown is beginning to breathe heavi- 
ly, fogging up Dewright’s glasses. 

“And don’t tell me that the only 
reason I favor keeping old gas prices 
low is to subsidize the Alaskan gas 
pipeline. That’s a downright slur! The 
truth is that America needs $18 gas if 
it’s ever going to learn to conserve its 
natural resources. What with oil prices 
going down, the last thing we need is 
more $2.50 gas.” 

“I guess that’s what I’m afraid of, 
John. After we roll in all that $6 coal 
gas, $9 deep gas, $18 Alaskan gas, $7 
LNG and Lord knows what else, won't 
the average price be just about the 
same as if old gas price controls were 
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removed? I mean, even the GAO says 
that the administration’s package, 
even including old gas decontrol, will 
reduce the average gas price, not raise 
it” 

Dewright’s voice begins to quaver. 
“But if all those expensive projects are 
going to be subsidized by cheap old 
gas, then how does the consumer bene- 
fit? And if they’re not going to be sub- 
sidized, then how come all you guys 
want to keep controls on old gas? Is 
there something you're not telling 
me?” 

Brown puts his arm around Dew- 
right in a fatherly way. Lou know, if 
I were you, I'd watch what I say. You 
sound like you're almost in favor of 
decontrolling old gas prices.” 

Dewright breaks out in a cold sweat. 
“No, no, I didn’t mean it. I do believe 
that price controls help the consumer. 
I really do believe. Ido * * *.” 

“There, there,“ says Brown, lighting 
up a fat Havana. I know you still be- 
lieve. And you know what, kid? So do 
I.” e 


A NEW STANDARD FOR 
INSANITY PLEA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. PORTER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. PORTER. Madam Speaker, 
today I am introducing legislation to 
establish standards for the use of the 
insanity plea by those accused of Fed- 
eral crimes. 

The legislation is designed to greatly 
restrict the limits of the insanity de- 
fense, thereby greatly reducing the 
number of defendants who will be able 
to successfully plead insanity. 

My legislation would accomplish this 
through the establishment of the 
MeNaughten rule, or “right from 
wrong” test as the uniform test defin- 
ing the insanity defense’s parameters. 
Such a provision would not only create 
a uniform Federal standard for deter- 
mining legal insanity where none pres- 
ently exists, but would also severely 
curtail the use of the insanity defense 
to those few defendants who actually 
cannot tell right from wrong. 

Furthermore, my proposal shifts the 
burden of going forward with the evi- 
dence from the prosecution to the de- 
fense regarding the defendant’s sanity 
or lack thereof. Under my proposal, if 
the prosecution can prove that the de- 
fendant possessed the mens rea, or 
“evil mind” necessary for the commis- 
sion of the crime, the defense would 
then be required to show by clear and 
convincing evidence that defendant 
was insane under McNaughten. 

Last, this legislation will also allow 
for the plea and verdict of “guilty but 
mentally ill.” Should a defendant com- 
mitted to a hospital or mental treat- 
ment later be pronounced mentally fit, 
he would be required to serve the re- 
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maining portion of his sentence in 
prison. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this legislation.e 


HOW FRESNO, CALIF., HAS 
REDUCED CRIME 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. PASH- 
AYAN) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. PASHAYAN. Madam Speaker, a 

recent report by the Federal Bureau 

of Investigation revealed that the 
crime rate in this Nation decreased 
last year by 4 percent, the first time 
the rate of reported crime has gone 

down since 1977. 

A large part of the credit for that re- 
duction should go to the efforts of 
people like those in the city of Fresno, 
Calif., and its surrounding communi- 
ties, who have been working together 
in a unique program of policing by ob- 
jective. 

This program has dramatically de- 
creased the local crime rate by increas- 
ing citizen participation. The story of 
how this happened and what has been 
accomplished was told in an article in 
Western City, the monthly magazine 
of the League of California Cities. 
This article, “Policing by Objective 
With the Public’s Help,” was written 
by the late George K. Hansen, police 
chief of Fresno until his untimely 
death April 16, 1983. 

This article and the accomplish- 
ments it chronicles stand as a fitting 
tribute to Chief Hansen, a respected 
public official, to his colleagues in law 
enforcement, and to the people of the 
cities of Fresno, Clovis, and of Fresno 
County, and I should like to reproduce 
the article here. 

POLICING BY OBJECTIVE—WITH THE PUBLIC'S 
HeELP—FRESNO REPLACES THE TRADITIONAL 
MODEL or POLICE PATROL WITH “COMMUNI- 
TY BASED POLICING” 


(By George K. Hansen) 


Like other law enforcement agencies 
throughout the nation, Fresno’s police de- 
partment has faced the dilemma of provid- 
ing effective police services despite dimin- 
ishing resources. In the late 70's, it became 
evident that the traditional policing model 
was outdated for contemporary needs. 

Fresno is often perceived as a small, rural 
community with simple problems, but since 
1978 the city’s population has increased 25 
percent, from 196,000 people to 245,674 city 
residents. The city’s land area has grown 
from 62 to 87.6 square miles during the 
same five year period, a 41.3 percent in- 
crease. 

Calls for police service in fiscal year 1978 
totalled 196,000, Calls for service in 1983 are 
projected to reach 234,300. Although the 
size of the city, its population and the 
demand for police protection have steadily 
increased, only six positions have been 
added to the city’s sworn complement of 
police officers since 1978. 

The Fresno police department began mod- 
ernizing the delivery of police services in 
January 1979. These endeavors did not 
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evolve by accident, nor were they a result of 
community or political pressure. Instead, 
conscious efforts were made to improve the 
effective use of existing resources. It was 
clear that the police alone could not mini- 
mize or reduce criminal activity in the city 
without the active participation of the 
entire community. A police-community co- 
operative effort became the foundation for 
Fresno's community based policing pro- 
gram. 
THE OLD WAYS 

Preliminary analysis of the department’s 
organizational structure and the roles and 
responsibilities of its management and line 
personnel were completed in 1979. Findings 
indicated that neither the structure nor the 
responsibilities of personnel were conducive 
to providing effective police services. 

Officers were assigned to shifts and pa- 
trolled all sections of the city. Customarily, 
one patrol unit was responsible for each 
beat. Line supervisors were not required to 
regularly assign officers to the same beats, 
so it was difficult for them to become famil- 
iar with specific problems in any given area. 
Preventive policing methods were seldom 
employed; instead, emphasis was primarily 
on responding to calls for service. Officers 
were concerned only with the activities oc- 
curring during their shifts, and they seldom 
knew what occurred on other shifts or in 
other geographical parts of the city. 

Lieutenants and sergeants also operated 
on a shift basis. They were responsible for 
activities and personnel assigned only to 
their shifts on a city-wide basis. They were, 
in effect, watch commanders with a scope of 
responsibility so tremendous that they were 
often too involved in administrative details 
to participate in tactical or strategic oper- 
ations. The opportunity for supervisors to 
learn about a specific area’s people, prob- 
lems, and resources, or to prepare tactical 
action plans to control the problems, was 
rare. Because the scope of responsibility of 
each individual was limited to what oc- 
curred during their eight-hour tour of duty, 
that responsibility did not carry over into 
the next day's work. 

Prior to community-based policing, Fres- 
no’s police department was a traditionally 
structured organization with limited oppor- 
tunity for creative or autonomous oper- 
ations. Police sergeants and officers seldom 
participated in the decisionmaking and 
planning processes. Most plans and deci- 
sions were made by the chief of police and 
the executive managers. The tightly inter- 
acting management team, coupled with the 
call-to-call syndrome experienced by line 
personnel and supervisors, discouraged 
either group from eliciting input from the 
other. That interaction, however critical, 
did not regularly occur until the planning of 
community based policing was initiated. 

GOALS 


Executive management was interested in 
improving productivity. It was apparent 
that those responsible for certain activities 
were not always held accountable, and too 
often employees’ activities were reactionary 
and not necessarily synchronized toward 
common goals. The philosophy of the com- 
munity based policing program was express- 
ly articulated in a statement of the depart- 
ment’s mission and goals: 

To reduce the incidence of suppressible 
crimes per capita in the city of Fresno; 

To increase the percentage of offenses re- 
ported to the police; 

To increase the proportion of cleared of- 
fenses; 
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To decrease the percentage of cases not 
prosecuted due to faulty investigation or 
case preparation; 

To decrease the projected rate of motor 
vehicle accidents per number of registered 
motor vehicles; 

To reduce criminal opportunity through 
police-community cooperation; 

To increase effectiveness in the delivery of 
police services. 

Establishment of these goals was the first 
step in the department’s transition to polic- 
ing by objectives, a method that parallels 
the private sector “management by objec- 
tives” theory but is tailored for non-profit, 
public sector, law enforcement agencies. 

Eighty hours of management training was 
provided to all supervisors through the rank 
of deputy chief. Emphasis was placed on 
planning, executing, and reviewing police 
activities directed toward the specified, de- 
sired results. Individual managers were to 
be held accountable for the results obtained 
by units under their command. 

Once supervisory personnel became famil- 
lar with setting objectives and tactical 
action planning, patrol officers became in- 
volved in the process. They began develop- 
ing tactical action plans for specific area 
crime problems. Policing by objectives has 
enabled all executive managers, supervisors, 
and line personnel to actively participate in 
problem solving, program planning, and de- 
cisionmaking. 

Training was essential. A more sensitive 
and open-minded approach toward policing 
could only be accomplished through a com- 
prehensive educational process to include 
all ranks. A task force was formed to devel- 
op the training program for preliminary in- 
vestigations, interpersonal communications, 
cultural awareness, current law update, offi- 
cer survival, rape investigation, crisis inter- 
vention, and the handling of battered 
women. The task force found that officers 
desired additional training in the area of 
interpersonal relations. 


FOUR POLICE AREAS 


To implement community based policing. 
Fresno was divided into four community 
police areas, a district contrast to the 
former departmental structure organized on 
a city-wide basis by eight hour shift. 

The determination of the four policing 
areas was based on comparable workload ac- 
tivities in the four districts, and on the 
city’s demographic makeup. Communities 
with similar problems, needs, and demo- 
graphic makeup were left intact. Four cap- 
tains were assigned as area commanders in 
the patrol division, with each commander 
responsible and accountable for the police 
activities, crime increases and reductions, re- 
sources, and personnel in his area. 

The basic patrol function is on a shift 
basis, but is additionally confined to an 
area. While under conventional staffing one 
officer was assigned to one beat, area com- 
manders could now assign as many as five 
officers to a single beat when needed, while 
other beats with less need could be covered 
with fewer officers. 

Community based policing has enabled 
patrol officers to attack problems in non- 
conventional ways. For example, officers 
can work in plainclothes during different 
hours if the need arises. 

To further assist management, the depart- 
ment assigned two lieutenants to each area 
as operational and management support to 
the citizens and officers in the field. 

Similar to team policing, community 
based policing decentralizes patrol oper- 
ations, improves internal communications, 
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and perpetuates generalist-oriented rather 
than specialist-oriented officers. Unlike 
team policing, community based policing ac- 
tively solicits the involvement of the com- 
munity in minimizing crime. 


PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT 


Evidence shows most crimes are prevented 
or solved by citizens who witness crimes and 
relay valuable information to the police, 
and not through extensive, sophisticated in- 
vestigative techniques. The best investiga- 
tive tools are the eyes and ears of citizens 
willing to recount to police what they’ve 
seen or heard and, more importantly, 
become involved. 

Recognizing the importance of public par- 
ticipation in police operations, Fresno's 
police department sought to improve the re- 
lationship between the police and the com- 
munity. Historically, their relationship has 
been guarded, due largely to the nature of 
public contacts which patrol officers gener- 
ally initiate: traffic stops, investigations of 
residential burglaries, and responses to 
family disturbances, petty thefts, and van- 
dalism calls. In general, most encounters 
place both the officer and the citizen on the 
defensive, simply due to the emotional 
nature of many circumstances. 

Through community based policing, offi- 
cers are encouraged to be less confronta- 
tional with the public. They are encouraged 
to leave their patrol vehicles and talk to citi- 
zens about both criminal and non-criminal 
problems. This opens lines of communica- 
tion between the citizens and police officers 
and more is accomplished in the long run. 

Another reason for improving the police 
image is based on the nature of requests for 
service that police departments receive. Na- 
tional surveys indicate that of the total calls 
for service handled by law enforcement 
agencies, some 70 percent are not crime-re- 
lated emergencies. Instead, various kinds of 
personal and community-related problems 
keep members of the department busy. 

The police department also developed a 
community service officer program. Com- 
munity service officers are non-sworn per- 
sonnel who handle non-emergency field re- 
ports and develop and maintain crime pre- 
vention activities in each of the four areas, 
relieving police officers from the mundane, 
non-emergency, non-crime related activities 
to concentrate on actual crime-related prob- 
lems. They receive 200 hours of P.O.S.T. 
certified training and an additional 40 hours 
of in-house training in crime prevention. 

Police officers are the most visible and ac- 
cessible representatives of city government. 
People come to them on the streets seeking 
assistance with problems in their daily lives. 
While police cannot resolve all social or 
criminal issues, they can take an active role 
in softening the police image. Community 
based policing allows officers to attack the 
real problems people face in a preventative 
approach to law enforcement. Too often, 
those personal problems escalate to criminal 
activity. 

Ongoing programs such as Neighborhood 
Watch and Business Watch have become 
very much a part of the city’s policing ef- 
forts. The watch group programs existed 
prior to community based policing, but had 
not appealed to the numbers of citizens it 
currently attracts. The neighborhood watch 
program has increased its watch groups by 
57 percent, and in June 1981 there were 591 
neighborhood watch groups representing 
6,797 households and 18,215 participants. 
Today, 42,378 citizens from 15,833 house- 
holds are involved in 1,375 watch groups. 
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Youth and senior citizens have become 
active participants. Senior citizens have 
been organized in residential complexes 
dominated by the elderly, and junior neigh- 
borhood watch members have also been or- 


Other youth programs, such as a bicycle 
rodeo, painting over graffiti on walls, a 
youth modeling class, and competitive 
games between police and youth groups 
have been developed in conjunction with 
the Fresno parks and recreation depart- 
ment. 

Community centers have been used to 
bring the police closer to the community. 
The centers are conveniently located for 
public access, and both non-emergency and 
crime prevention assistance are provided 
from them. Non-sworn community service 
officers are assigned to the centers and ef- 
fectively perform both functions. 

Neighborhood watch has evolved from a 
program where neighbors “watch out” for 
each other to a program where citizens con- 
sciously plan efforts to prevent crime. 
Neighborhood area watch group councils 
have been formed, and a priority of the city- 
wide council is to increase community crime 
prevention awareness and resident recruit- 
ment. Volunteer members meet regularly to 
discuss neighborhood crime problems, and 
an overall executive council is represented 
by members of the four areas. 

ANTI-CRIME CAMPAIGN 

A specific example of the efforts between 
police and community is demonstrated by 
the 1982 fall crime prevention campaign. 
While the crime rate per capita in Fresno 
has dropped steadily in the last three years, 
there is a dramatic increase in serious 
crimes during November and December of 
each year. A new approach was needed to 
combat the high levels of robberies, burgla- 
ries, and thefts that occur from Thanksgiv- 
ing to New Years. The plan of attack was to 
launch a comprehensive public awareness 
campaign and increase tactical operations. 

Fresno is surrounded by heavily populat- 
ed, unincorporated areas, and is immediate- 
ly adjacent to Clovis, a city of about 40,000. 
To have any measurable effect on crime in 
Fresno, the Clovis police department and 
the Fresno County sheriff's department had 
to be included. These agencies were contact- 
ed and they eagerly agreed to participate. 
They were joined by the business communi- 
ty in an effort to educate the public and to 
break the seasonal crime wave in 1982. 

A public awareness program of the size 
and scope needed was extremely expensive, 
and the revenue needed was not available in 
the city budget. The police department de- 
cided to seek private support, and received 
both money and services. With the assist- 
ance of community groups, the Fresno 
police department built a $250,000 public 
awareness campaign with $15,000 in cash 
and the remainder in donated services, at no 
cost to the city’s general fund. 

The fall campaign was kicked off with a 
five hour rally at the Fresno convention 
center. Approximately 15,000 people attend- 
ed. Thousands of dollars worth of free door 
prizes donated by local merchants were 
given away, free soft drinks were provided, 
and law enforcement exhibits by the Fresno 
and Clovis police departments, the Fresno 
sheriff's department, and California High- 
way Patrol were displayed. Popular person- 
alities and sports figures from the communi- 
ty were made available for autographs. Con- 
tinuous live entertainment was provided, 
and banners of the rally sponsors and con- 
tributors were displayed. Sheriff“ Joe Hig- 
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gins, famous for his Dodge commercials, and 
Rene Enriques, Lt. Callenstano of Hill 
Street Blues, made public appearances. 

Other activities during the two-month 
period in 1982 included: 

A complete public information program 
handled by a professional advertising firm. 

The campaign committee contracted for 
36 billboards in the community which car- 
ried seven different crime prevention mes- 
sages. 

Public service announcements on radio, 
television and newspaper advertised the 
campaign. 

Community service officers provided 
training to employees of retail stores and 
other businesses on crime prevention and 
security. 

A full page ad in the Fresno Bee was run 
each week for 12 weeks to advertise the 
campaign’s impact on seasonal crime trends 
compared to last year’s statistics. 

Large buttons were provided to retail 
clerks with the “It’s a Crime to Shoplift” 
message printed on each. 

Crime prevention messages accompanied 
by a professionally recorded theme song 
were broadcast on local radio and television 
stations. 

Detailed crime information and protective 
measures were distributed to all 30,000 par- 
ticipants in the city’s neighborhood and 
business watch programs. 

Special tactical efforts were employed. 
Four general field tactics were used by the 
city-wide teams to address specific crime 
targets. Uniformed patrol suppression, de- 
signed to reduce the opportunity for offend- 
ers to commit crimes, was used to address 
burglary and robbery. Surveillance of 
known active offenders and stakeouts of 
businesses in robbery prone areas were also 
used to address commercial robberies. Plain- 
clothes covert patrols were used to address 
residential burglary. 

With the generous support of the media, 
the fall campaign was a success, with thou- 
sands of Fresnans participating. As a result, 
there were 50 fewer robberies and 115 fewer 
burglaries during the months of November 
and December, 1982. If enough people get 
involved, public awareness can indeed 
impact criminal activity, but it requires a 
total commitment by both community and 
police. 

A four-year, statistical analysis indicates 
crime in Fresno is on the decline. From 1979 
to 1982, crimes have dropped from 117.92 to 
100.5 per 1,000 population. Case clearances 
have also improved. In 1982, 24 percent of 
the offenses were cleared by arrest, as com- 
pared to 17 percent cleared in 1979. 

It is anticipated that in the next two to 
three years, Fresno will witness a greater re- 
duction in crime and improvement in case 
clearances. If the 1982 fall campaign and 
rally were indications of the Fresno commu- 
nity’s support, then crime is sure to be re- 
duced even further. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Madam Speaker, 
May 3 marks the anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791, and in 
celebrating this anniversary, we honor 
the deep ties between our country and 
the people of Poland. 
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These ties are rooted in the princi- 
ples which were enunciated by the 
Constitution of May 3: Liberty, repre- 
sentation, and protection under law. 
They originated in the valiant partici- 
pation of Polish soldiers and patriots 
in our own revolution and have been 
nourished by the rich gifts the Polish 
people have brought to our life and 
culture. 

On Saturday, April 30, the 192d an- 
niversary of Poland's Constitution, the 
Polish National Alliance sponsored 
Chicago’s annual Constitution Day 
Parade in Chicago, and at this point in 
the Record I wish to insert the 2-day 
program of the events commemorating 
Poland’s May 3, 1791, Constitution: 

The program of events follows: 


SATURDAY, May 7, 1983 


PROGRAM AT REVIEWING STAND, DEARBORN AND 
WASHINGTON STREETS, 12 NOON 


Welcome: Mrs. Helen M. Szymanowicz, 
Vice President, Polish National Alliance; 
General Chairman, Poland’s Constitution 
Day. 

National Anthems: Mr. Bogdan Parafin- 
czuk, Accompanied by U.S. 81st Army Band, 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 

Parade Narrators: Mrs. Helen Szy- 
manowicz, Mr. Bob Lewandowski, WCIU- 
TV. WSBC Radio. 

Grand Marshal: Honorable Roman C. Pu- 
cinski, Alderman, 41st Ward. 

Parade Coordinator: Larry Rzewski. 


PROGRAM AT RICHARD J. DALEY CENTER, 1:30 
P.M. 


Welcome: Mr. Roman Kolpacki, Commis- 
sioner, District 12, Polish National Alli- 
cance. 

Invocation: The Right Reverend Joseph 
K. Zawistowski, Bishop, Western Diocese, 
Polish National Catholic Church. 

Master of Ceremonies: Honorable Aloysius 
A. Mazewski, President, Polish National Al- 
liance, President, Polish American Congress. 

Remarks: Honorable James R. Thompson, 
Governor, State of Illinois. 

Remarks: Honorable Harold Washington, 
Mayor, City of Chicago. 

Principal Address: Honorable Alan Dixon, 
U.S. Senator, Illinois. 

Address: Honorable Miroslaw Chojecki, 
Solidarity Union Official. 

Benediction: Very Rev. Edward J. Pajak, 
Vicar General, Pastor, Holy Innocents 
Parish. 

Closing: 

Sunpay, May 8, 1983 


Assembly for Solemn Mass: 10:00 a.m.— 
Holy Trinity School Hall, 1123 Cleaver St. 

March to Church: 10:45 a.m. to Holy Trin- 
ity Church, 1118 Noble St. 

Solemn Mass: 10:30 a. m. Rev. Casimir 
Tadla, CR, Pastor, Principal Celebrant and 
Homolist Co-Celebrants: Rev. Joseph 
Bartkowiz C.R., Rev. Walter Krempa; 
Deacon: Rev. Dr. Edward C. Rozanski; Choir 
under direction of Mr. Joseph Labuds. 

Executive Committee: Helen M. Szy- 
manowicz, Chairman, Roman Kolpacki, 
Commissioner Dist. 12 PNA; Genevieve We- 
solowski, Commissioner Dist. 12 PNA; 
Joseph I. Sikora, Commissioner Dist. 13 
PNA; Kazimiera Pytel, Commissioner Dist. 
13 PNA. 


The drafting and adoption of the 
constitution of 1791 by patriotic Polish 
leaders marked a turning point in the 
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history of that country. By that signif- 
icant document the Poles effected a 
peaceful change in the structure of 
their Government without resorting to 
the bloody and violent measures which 
characterized the French Revolution. 
By adopting a progressive and popular 
constitution, they led their country- 
men from the feudal ways of the 
Middle Ages to the concepts of individ- 
ual liberty and responsibility which 
characterized the American Constitu- 
tion of 1776. 

The constitution contained many 
provisions which still retain their va- 
lidity today. Under these provisions 
the authority of the monarch was 
sharply curtailed, and ministerial re- 
sponsibility was established. The intri- 
cate and obstructive features of the 
old system were eliminated. The upper 
chamber lost some of its preponderant 
powers and the second chamber, the 
elected representative body of the 
nation, was vested with genuine legis- 
lative authority. Economic barriers be- 
tween the nobility and the middle 
class were drastically lowered. 

The townsmen recovered their judi- 
cial autonomy and gained a number of 
political rights, especially that of ad- 
mission to many of the higher offices. 
The peasantry was taken under the 
protection of the law and religious tol- 
eration was established. The constitu- 
tion abolished the worst abuses from 
which Poland had been suffering for 
centuries. Through the abolition of 
the most pressing political evils of the 
old regime, and by granting increased 


freedom to the middle and lower class- 


to. „on of 1791 marked a 
„ advance over all previous at- 
tempts at reform in Poland. 

Unfortunately, before the Poles had 
any chance to enjoy the benefits of 
this constitution their homeland was 
divided among the autocrats of Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia. Having thus 
lost their sovereign existence and na- 
tional independence, Poles became 
subjects of the alien governments in 
their homeland, and for more than 120 
years they lived under oppressive for- 
eign regimes. 

Then, toward the end of the First 
World War, when they witnessed the 
defeat and disintegration of the gov- 
ernments which occupied their coun- 
try, they joyfully seized upon the op- 
portunity and regained their national 
freedom. The birth of the Republic of 
Poland in 1918 also signified the resur- 
gence of the spirit embodied in the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. 

On the anniversary observances of 
Polish Constitution Day it is impossi- 
ble to omit a reference to today’s 
Poland, which is a far cry from what 
all patriotic and liberty-loving Poles 
had hoped it to be. They had dreamed, 
prayed, and worked for a liberated, 
free, and independent Poland. We all 
know that since the treacherous sei- 
zure of their country at the end of the 
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last war these Poles have not known 
freedom. 

Despite all the outrages suffered by 
the heroic Polish people at the hands 
of their Communist oppressors, these 
dauntless souls cling to their noble 
ideals as outlined in the Constitution 
of 1791. I am proud to join with Amer- 
icans of Polish heritage in the 11th 
District of Illinois, which I am hon- 
ored to represent, in Chicago, and all 
over this Nation in expressing support 
for the strong and unwavering desire 
of the Polish people that Poland once 
again may be free to decide its own na- 
tional destiny.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. NELSON) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. NELSON of Florida. Madam 
Speaker, due to unavoidable circum- 
stances, I was not present and was, 
therefore, unable to cast my vote on 
rolicall No. 87, which was an amend- 
ment to House Joint Resolution 13 
that permit safety-related improve- 
ments in strategic bombers. Had I 
been present, I would have voted for 
this amendment. 

Also, I was not present and was, 
therefore, unable to cast my vote on 
rolicall No. 88, which was a motion to 
recommit House Joint Resolution 13 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Had I been present I would have voted 
against this motion to recommit. 

Also, I was not present and was, 
therefore, unable to cast my vote on 
H.R. 2357 (rolicall No. 90), which pro- 
vided for an increase in the number of 
members of the Congressional Award 
Board; H.R. 2173 (rollcall No. 91), 
which amended the Contract Services 
for Drug Dependent Federal Offend- 
ers Act of 1978; H.R. 2174 (rollcall No. 
92), which amended the United States 
Code to prohibit certain tampering 
with consumer products; S. 653 (roll- 
call No. 93) which amended the United 
States Code to establish a Foundation 
for the Advancement of Military Medi- 
cine; and House Resolution 184 (roll- 
call No. 94), which was the rule to con- 
sider H.R. 2175, Justice Assistance. On 
all five of these votes, I would have 
voted for if I had been present. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
CLARKE) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. CLARKE. Madam Speaker, on 
May 9, 1983, I was necessarily absent 
for several votes. I would like to make 
clear my position on those measures 
considered by the House. 

On the motion to suspend the rules 
and pass H.R. 2357, the Congressional 
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Award Act, rollcall No. 90, I would 
have voted yea.“ 

On the motion to suspend the rules 
and pass H.R. 2173, the Contract Serv- 
ices for Drug Dependent Federal Of- 
fenders Authorization Act of 1983, 
rolicall No. 91, I would have voted 
„yea.“ 

On the motion to suspend the rules 
and pass H.R. 2174, the Federal Anti- 
tampering Act, rollcall No. 92, I would 
have voted yea.“ 

On the motion to suspend the rules 
and pass S. 653, the Foundation for 
the Advancement of Military Medicine 
Act of 1983, rollcall No. 93, I would 
have voted yea.“ 

On the motion to approve House 
Resolution 184, providing for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 2175, the Justice As- 
sistance Act of 1983, rollcall No. 94, I 
would have voted yea.“ 

Madam Speaker, I appreciate having 
this opportunity to make my position 
known for the REcorpD.@ 


URGING SUPPORT FOR AN 
AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL 
ELECTION CAMPAIGN ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. HAMILTON. Madam Speaker, I 
bring to the attention of the House a 
bill which I am introducing today to 
amend the Federal Election Campaign 
Act to modify the role that political 
action committees (PAC’s) now play in 
our electoral process. 

Every election brings renewed calls, 
both within and outside Congress, for 
reform of the congressional campaign 
finance laws. The 1982 election was no 
exception. In particular, critics charge 
that political action committees wield 
excessive power as a result of their siz- 
able contributions to candidates’ cam- 
paigns. They argue that PAC money 
corrupts the legislative process by 
giving inordinate access and influence 
to special, narrow interests. Conse- 
quently, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to form a cohesive national policy 
on any issue. While PAC’s may not 
“buy” particular votes, legislators find 
„ uuticult to vote against these 
narrow interests because of their de- 
pendence upon PAC’s for campaign 
funding. In addition, the PAC’s tilt 
toward incumbents adds to the incum- 
bent's existing advantages and makes 
it extremely difficult for challengers 
to mount a viable campaign. 

There is certainly no doubt about 
the significant and growing role PAC’s 
play in financing election campaigns. 
The statistics speak for themselves. 
PAC’s contributed $83 million to Fed- 
eral candidates for the 1982 elections, 
more than a 50-percent increase over 
the figure for the 1980 elections. 
Twenty winners of House campaigns 
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received over $200,000, and 170 win- 
ners received more than $100,000 from 
PAC’s. In Senate campaigns, 12 win- 
ners received more than $500,000 from 
PAC’s, and the average for winners 
was $450,000. In the 1980 general elec- 
tions, 21 percent of Senate candidates’ 
funds and 29 percent of House candi- 
dates’ funds came from PAC’s, and it 
appears likely that final figures for 
the 1982 elections will show a similar 
or even larger role for PAC’s in financ- 
ing campaigns. 

What is more worrisome than the 
growing role of PAC’s in elections is 
the growing public perception that 
there is a connection between this 
campaign money and action in Con- 
gress. Such a view breeds cynicism 
about Congress and the political 
system. In recent years, academics 
have pointed to a decline in the pub- 
lic's trust and confidence in Govern- 
ment institutions. Continuing media 
coverage of the activities of PAC’s con- 
tributes to this disturbing trend. In 
the long run, PAC’s significant role in 
financing elections and the resultant 
public perception that PAC’s wield in- 
ordinate influence over legislators 
cannot be healthy for the political 
system. The foundation of democratic 
government—the trust and confidence 
of the people—is being undermined. 

Yet some perspective on the role of 
PAC’s is needed. PAC’s are not nefari- 
ous in and of themselves. They are le- 
gitimate associations of individuals. In 
fact, the campaign finance reforms of 
the early 1970’s gave them a legal role 
in elections. Proposals to reform the 
campaign finance laws which are de- 
signed, either implicitly or explicitly, 
to deny them such a role could lead to 
PAC spending we would find even 
more pernicious than present pat- 
terns. For example, these proposals 
likely would lead to much greater in- 
dependent expenditures by PAC’s. 
PAC’s are now operating, thriving or- 
ganizations. We should be seeking 
ways to constructively channel the ac- 
tivities of PAC’s and to moderate their 
role rather than trying to eliminate 
them. PAC’s themselves are not harm- 
ful. But candidates’ reliance upon 
PAC’s for significant portions of their 
campaign funding and the ensuing 
public perception of corruption are 
harmful. 

Many proposals to reform our cam- 
paign finance laws focus on public 
funding of elections, not only as a way 
of encouraging reliance on small indi- 
vidual contributions, but also because 
it provides the means to discourage in- 
dependent expenditures by PAC’s and 
large personal expenditures by candi- 
dates. Furthermore, candidates who 
accept public funding could be subject 
to constitutionally acceptable limits on 
total expenditures. These proposals 
would provide public funds to match 
small individual contributions and to 
respond to independent expenditures, 
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and they would impose limits on per- 
sonal expenditures and total campaign 
expenditures as a condition for provid- 
ing public funds. 

While the advantages of public fund- 
ing are attractive, there are serious 
drawbacks as well. For one thing, the 
low total expenditure ceilings common 
to public funding proposals hinder 
challengers, who must spend a certain 
amount just to get name recognition, 
and add to incumbents’ already consid- 
erable advantages, thus detracting 
from the competitiveness of elections. 
But the most significant problem with 
these proposals is that polls indicate 
that the public is highly skeptical of 
public funding of congressional cam- 
paigns. In an era of high budget defi- 
cits, it will be extremely difficult, at 
best, to convince the public that funds 
should be made available from the 
Treasury to finance congressional 
campaigns. There is just no consensus 
in favor of public funding, either 
within Congress or the public, and it is 
simply not likely, in the present politi- 
cal circumstances, to expect the enact- 
ment of a public financing law. 

Even so, I believe that something 
must be done to break the public per- 
ception of undue PAC influence on 
Congress. We should take a first step 
now rather than wait for a consensus 
to develop about public funding, if in 
fact one ever does develop. Conse- 
quently, I am introducing a bill to 
reform the campaign finance laws. 
The bill addresses the problem of the 
perceived corrupting influence of 
PAC’s, but does it in such a way that 
the competitiveness of elections is 
maintained and strengthened, that in- 
dependent expenditures are discour- 
aged, and that personal expenditures 
by candidates are also minimized. 

The bill puts a cap on the aggregate 
amount that candidates may receive 
from PAC’s. The $200,000 to $600,000 
limit, depending upon the size of the 
State, on Senate candidates, and the 
$90,000 limit on House candidates 
allows the PAC’s to continue to par- 
ticipate in elections, but keeps each 
candidate’s PAC receipts at a respecta- 
ble level and avoids individual in- 
stances of large contributions from a 
related group of PAC’s. This will also 
dampen the problem of opportunistic 
money that is given by PAC’s at the 
end of campaigns purely because they 
perceive the candidate as a winner and 
desire to buy in” to a successful cam- 
paign. 

Free TV and radio air time is provid- 
ed to allow candidates to respond to 
independent expenditures through TV 
and radio advertisements. Candidates 
can thus deal with TV and radio spots 
even where the candidates lack suffi- 
cient funds and without diverting 
scarce resources from other elements 
of their campaigns. Furthermore, ad- 
ditional party contributions are au- 
thorized for the candidates to respond 
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to other types of independent expendi- 
tures. These party contributions will 
be allowed in an amount equal to the 
amount of such independent expendi- 
tures by groups or individuals. 

Large personal expenditures by can- 
didates are discouraged by allowing 
their opponents higher limits of indi- 
vidual, PAC, and party contributions. 
If personal and immediate family cam- 
paign expenditures exceed $25,000 for 
a candidate for the House or $50,000 
for a candidate for the Senate, the 
limits on contributions to the opposing 
candidates from individuals and PAC’s 
and the PAC aggregate limit are dou- 
bled. Additionally, all limits on party 
spending and contributions to the op- 
posing candidate are removed. 

Lastly, the bill widens the option of 
sources of funds other than PAC’s by 
raising the individual contribution 
limit and allowing more party spend- 
ing. Because of inflation, the present 
$1,000 individual limit is now worth 
about half of what it was originally. 
That and the disparity between it and 
the $5,000 PAC limit to a candidate 
certainly give the candidate incentives 
to seek funds from PAC’s rather than 
from individuals. The bill raises the in- 
dividual limit to $3,500 to diminish 
this disparty and to make it worth- 
while again for the candidate to seek 
individual contributions. 

The political party provides an alter- 
nate source of funds which not only 
releases the candidate from an exces- 
sive preoccupation with fundraising 
but also provides the sizable sums of 
money that make PAC’s so attractive. 
Yet these funds are free of the public 
perception of corruption which taints 
the reliance on large sums of PAC 
money. The Republican Party has 
shown the advantages of party spend- 
ing and the Democratic Party has 
begun its own effort. Consequently, 
while the bill restricts PAC contribu- 
tions to candidates, it raises the PAC 
contribution limit to political parties 
and raises the limits on party support 
to candidates. In order to adjust 
gradually to the increasing fund rais- 
ing efforts of the parties, the limits on 
party support to candidates will be 
raised gradually over three elections. 

I am well aware of the “law of unin- 
tended consequences” which has made 
us hesitant to change the present cam- 
paign finance laws for fear of raising 
new, unforeseen problems. But we 
have studied the issues and the conse- 
quences of the present law long 
enough. It is time to take a first, but 
reasoned, step forward. As representa- 
tives of the people, we have no other 
task more urgent than trying to build 
the public’s trust and confidence in 
our democratic institutions. We must 
have confidence that we can adjust 
the present campaign finance laws to 
that end. 
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Madam Speaker, I urge the speedy 
consideration of this bill. 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSED CAMPAIGN FINANCE 
BILL 
PAC LIMITATIONS 

House—Limit the amount a candidate 
may accept from PACs to $90,000 per elec- 
tion cycle. 

Senate—Limit the amount a candidate 
may receive from PACs to $200,000 or 
$400,000 multiplied by the number of repre- 
sentatives the state has in Congress, but no 
candidate may receive more than $600,000 
in PAC contributions. 

Limits—PAC contribution limits remain 
the same except that PACs may contribute 
up to $35,000 to party committees. 

INDIVIDUAL LIMITS 


Raise the individual contribution limit to 
a candidate to $3,500 per election. 

Remove the contribution limit to party 
committees, thus, in effect, raising it from 
$20,000 to the aggregate individual limit of 
$25,000. 

PARTY COMMITTEES 

House—Increase the coordinate spending 
base from $10,000 to $18,000 over 3 elec- 
tions: 1986—$13,000; 1988—$16,000; 1990— 
$18,000. 

Increase the direct contribution limit 
from national committees to a candidate 
from $20,000 to $60,000 for nomination and 
election to Congress over 3 elections: 1986— 
$35,000; 1988—$50,000; 1990—$60,000. 

Senate—Increase coordinate spending 
from 2 cents to 4 cents multiplied by the 
voting age population of the state over 3 
elections: 1986—3 cents; 1988—3.5 cents; 
1990—4 cents. 

Increase the direct contribution limit to a 
candidate from $17,500 to $50,000 over 3 
elections: 1986—$30,000; 1988—$40,000; 
1990—$50,000. 

INDEPENDENT EXPENDITURES 


Require radio and television stations 
which broadcast attacks on a candidate or 
support of an opposing candidate by inde- 
pendent groups to provide comparable free 
time to the candidate to respond. 

Allow additional direct party contribu- 
tions to candidates in response to other 
types of independent expenditures in an 
amount equal to the amount of such ex- 
penditures when their aggregate exceeds 
$1,000. 

PERSONAL EXPENDITURES BY CANDIDATES 


If personal and immediate family cam- 
paign expenditures exceed $25,000 for a can- 
didate for the House or $50,000 for a candi- 
date for the Senate, the limits on contribu- 
tions to the opposing candidates from indi- 
viduals and PAC’s and the PAC aggregate 
limit are doubled. Additionally, all limits on 
party spending and contributions to the op- 
posing candidates are removed. 

INFLATION 


Limits on party committee contributions 
to candidates would be adjusted for infla- 
tion as would the limit on PAC contribu- 
tions to political parties. 

REPORTING 


Radio and television stations which broad- 
cast attacks on a candidate or support of an 
opposing candidate by independent groups 
must notify the candidate or candidates of 
such a broadcast within 24 hours of its 


airing. 

Candidates making personal expenditures 
must report to the Federal Election Com- 
mission within 24 hours after they have ex- 
ceeded the limits on personal expenditures. 
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PAC’s and individuals making independ- 
ent expenditures aggregating above $1,000 
must report such expenditures to the FEC 
within 24 hours of the expenditure within 
90 days of an election. 

The FEC, the Secretary of the Senate, or 
the Clerk of the House must notify the op- 
position candidates within 24 hours of re- 
ceiving a report about independent or per- 
sonal expenditures. 

OTHER 

Special elections, including any primaries 
leading to them, are treated like general 
elections and their primaries for the pur- 
pose of PAC limits. 

Include a provision adding to the defini- 
tion of contribution“ to cover the exten- 
sion of credit by political consultants.“ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. MacKay) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
è Mr. MacKAY. Madam Speaker, due 
to the late arrival of my flight return- 
ing to Washington from my district on 
Monday, May 9, 1983, I was unable to 
cast my vote on the four bills consid- 
ered under suspension of the rules. I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
make my position on these measures 
known for the RECORD. 

Had I been present, I would have 
voted as follows: Rollcall No. 90, to 
suspend the rules and pass H.R. 2357, 
the Congressional Award Act, I would 
have voted “yes;” on rollcall No. 91, to 
suspend the rules and pass H.R. 2173, 
relating to contract services for drug 
dependent Federal offenders, I would 
have voted “yes;” on rollcall No. 92, to 
suspend the rules and pass H.R. 2174, 
the Federal Antitampering Act, I 
would have voted “yes;” and, on roll- 
call No. 93, to suspend the rules and 
pass S. 653, relating to the Foundation 
for the Advancement of Military Medi- 
cine, I would have voted yes.“ 

Madam Speaker, I appreciate having 
this opportunity to announce my posi- 
tion on these four bills for the 
RECORD.@ 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Michl. (at the request of Mr. 
Lott), for today and tomorrow, on ac- 
count of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BILIRAKIS) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Coats, for 60 minutes, on May 
11. 
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Mr. Myers, for 60 minutes, on May 
11. 

Mr. BETHUNE, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mrs. Vucanovicu, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Horton, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Corcoran, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Porter, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. SNYDER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PasHayan, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KoLTER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzALEz, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Neuson of Florida, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. CLARKE, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HAMILTON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MacKay, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent to revise and 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Epcar, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mate- 
rial notwithstanding the fact that it 
exceeds two pages of the RECORD and 
is estimated by the Public Printer to 
cost $1,328. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GREGG) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. MCKINNEY. 

Mr. GOODLING. 

Mrs. JOHNSON. 

Mr. JEFFORDs in two instances. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. 

Mr. Oxtey in two instances. 

Mr. PAUL. 

Mr. HILER. 

Mr. SILJANDER. 

Mr. WEBER. 

Mr. MCGRATH. 

Mr. Daus. 

Mr. WOLF. 

Mr. Younc of Florida in 10 in- 
stances. 


quest of Mr. KoLTER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 
Mr. STAGGERS. 
Mr. Brown of California in five in- 
stances. 
. KASTENMEIER. 
. YATRON. 
. Epwarps of California. 
. Dyson in two instances. 
. FERRARO. 
. BARNES. 
. TORREs in two instances. 
. Forp of Michigan in two in- 
stances. 
Mr. RAHALL. 
Mr. Forp of Tennessee. 
Mr. PEPPER. 
Mrs. COLLINS. 
Mr. HATCHER. 
Mr. Roprwno in two instances. 
Mr. WILLIAus of Montana. 
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Mr. KOLTER. Madam Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock p.m.) under its pre- 
vious order, the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, May 11, 1983, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1101. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (Manpower, Reserve 
Affairs and Installations), transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend title 
10, United States Code, to clarify the au- 
thority of the Armed Forces to conduct 
safety investigations of accidents involving 
aircraft of the Armed Forces and to protect 
from public disclosure certain parts of re- 
ports of such investigations; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

1102. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Shipbuilding and Logis- 
tics), transmitting notice of the Navy’s deci- 
sion to convert to contractor performance 
the shelf-stocking function at the branch 
commissary store, Cecil Field, Fla., pursuant 
to section 502(b) of Public Law 96-342; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1103. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Shipbuilding and Logis- 
tics), transmitting notice of the Navy’s deci- 
sion to convert to contractor performance 
the shelf-stocking function at the branch 
commissary store, Jacksonville, Fla., pursu- 
ant to section 502(b) of Public Law 96-342; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1104. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Shipbuilding and Logis- 
tics), transmitting notice of the Navy’s deci- 
sion to convert to contractor performance 
the shelf-stocking function at the branch 
commissary store, Orlando, Fla., pursuant 
to section 502(b) of Public Law 96-342; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1105. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Shipbuilding and Logis- 
tics), transmitting notice of the Navy’s deci- 
sion to convert to contractor performance 
the custodial services function at the Naval 
Medical Command, Bethesda, pursuant to 
section 502(b) of Public Law 96-342; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1106. A letter from the Chief of Legisla- 
tive Affairs, Department of the Navy, trans- 
mitting notice of the Navy’s intention to 
lease a certain naval vessel to the Govern- 
ment of Turkey, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
7307(bx(2); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1107. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a report on 
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activities relating to the minting of 1984 Los 
Angeles Olympic Games coins, during the 
period of January 1, 1983, to March 31, 
1983, pursuant to section 11 of Public Law 
97-220; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

1108. A letter from the Administrator, 
Energy Information Administration, De- 
partment of Energy, transmitting a copy of 
EIA’s 1982 annual energy review, pursuant 
to the section 57(aX2) of the Federal 
Energy Administration Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

1109. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Navy's intention to offer to 
sell certain defense articles and services to 
Pakistan (Transmittal No. 83-33), pursuant 
to section 36(b) of the Arms Export Control 
Act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1110. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, transmitting a 
report of urban minority economic develop- 
ment in Baltimore, pursuant to section 
104(c) of Public Law 85-315; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1111. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act to allow the carryover of funds without 
fiscal year limitation; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1112. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting the fourth 
annual report on the highway bridge re- 
placement and rehabilitation program, pur- 
suant to 23 U.S.C. 144(i); to the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. 

1113. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting the third 
annual report on collision avoidance sys- 
tems, pursuant to section 401 of Public Law 
96-193; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

1114. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration, transmitting a report on the 
status of the highway safety innovative 
grants program, pursuant to 23 U.S.C. 
407(e); to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

1115. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Energy for Conservation and Renew- 
able Energy, transmitting the seventh 
annual report from the Interagency Geo- 
thermal Coordinating Council on the activi- 
ties and programs in geothermal energy, 
pursuant to section 302(a) of Public Law 93- 
410; to the Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology. 

1116. A letter from the Fiscal Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting the 
annual reports on the financial condition 
and results of operations of the airport and 
airway, hazardous substance response, high- 
way, inland waterways, and reforestation 
trust funds, pursuant to 26 U.S.C. 9602(a), 
42 U.S.C. 9633(b)\(1), 26 U.S.C. 9602(a), 33 
U.S.C, 1801(c), and 16 U.S.C. 1606a(c)(1); to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1117. A letter from the Deputy U.S. Trade 
Representative, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a semiannual report 
on the operation and effect of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement, 1977, pursuant to 
section 5 of Public Law 96-236 and Execu- 
tive Order 12224; jointly, to the Committees 
on Agriculture and Ways and Means. 

1118. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Low-Income Home Energy Assistance Act of 
1981 to improve the grant allotment formu- 
la, to remove certain burdensome and un- 
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necessary Federal administrative require- 
ments on State programs, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce and Education and Labor. 
1119. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the examination of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation’s financial 
statements for the fiscal years ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1982 and 1981 (ID-83-40, May 6, 
1983); jointly, to the Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations and Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BEILENSON: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 187. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 2307, a bill to 
amend the Tribally Controlled Community 
College Assistance Act of 1978, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 98-96). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FROST: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 188. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 2513, a bill to author- 
ize appropriations to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for the programs of the National 
Bureau of Standards for fiscal year 1984, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 98-97). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2477. A bill entitled 
the “Sipsey Wilderness Additions Act of 
1983“; with amendments (Rept. No. 98-98 
Pt. I). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2465. A bill to author- 
ize appropriations for the Earthquake Haz- 
ards Reduction Act of 1977 and the Federal 
Fire Prevention and Control Act of 1974 for 
fiscal year 1984 and fiscal year 1985, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 98-99 Pt. I). Or- 
dered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ST GERMAIN (for himself, 
Mr. WYLIE, Mr. NEAL, Mr. PATTER- 
sox, and Mr. Leacu of Iowa): 

H.R. 2957. A bill to extend the authority 
of the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, encourage balanced worldwide eco- 
nomic growth, provide for continued partici- 
pation in the International Monetary Fund, 
strengthen the supervision of international 
lending by U.S. banks, and provide for con- 
tinued U.S. participation in multilateral de- 
velopment banks; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of Iowa (for himself, 
and Mr. STANGELAND): 

H.R. 2958. A bill to amend the Agricultur- 
al Act of 1949 to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make payments to reimburse 
producers for the cost of applying approved 
conservation practices to acreage diverted 
under an acreage limitation program for the 
1982 through 1985 crops of wheat, feed 
grains, upland cotton, rice, and soybeans; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 2959. A bill to amend the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 to limit con- 
tributions by nonparty multicandidate polit- 
ical committees in congressional elections, 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on House Administration and 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. JEFFORDS (for himself, Mr. 
Mrazex, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
BEILENSON, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. ACKER- 
MAN, Ms. Snowe, Mr. Morrison of 
Connecticut, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
CarRPER, Mr. Epcar, Mr. LELAND, and 
Mr. KILDEE): 

H.R. 2960. A bill to require a refund value 
for certain beverage containers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. McCotium: 

H.R. 2961. A bill to amend the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act to 
require the denial of registration of a pesti- 
cide unless there is submitted certain third- 
party data demonstrating that such pesti- 
cide will not cause unreasonable adverse ef- 
fects on the environment; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PAUL: 

H.R. 2962. A bill to repeal all authority of 
the Federal Government to regulate wages 
in private employment; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 2963. A bill to amend section 312(1) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 2964. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to clarify and modify 
the criminal law with respect to persons al- 
leged to be insane at the time of the alleged 
commission of Federal offenses, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAWYER: 

H.R. 2965. A bill to provide for uniform 
State licensing of marine recreational fish- 
ermen, and other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. VUCANOVICH (for herself 
and Mr. REID): 

H.R. 2966. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain lands to the county of Min- 
eral, Nev.; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mrs. VUCANOVICH: 

H.R. 2967. A bill to award a special con- 
gressional gold medal to the daughter of 
Gutzon Borglum; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMON (for himself and Mr. 
GILMAN): 

H.J. Res. 263. Joint resolution designating 
October 16, 1983, as “World Food Day”; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BROWN of California, (for 
himself, Mr. BARNES, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. 
BEILENSON, Mr. Conyers, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. FAUNT- 
ROY, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. KASTENMEIER, 
Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. LELAND, 
Mr. Levine of California, Mr. Lowry 
of Washington, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. Owens, Mr. PEASE, 
Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. Srmon, Mr. 
TORRICELLI, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. 
Weaver, Mr. Wore, and Mr. 
TAUKE): 

H. Con. Res. 123. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the common security of all nations is threat- 
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ened by the escalating arms race and that 
the danger of nuclear war requires renewed 
and persistent efforts to negotiate a compre- 
hensive treaty for stage disarmament to be 
verified by an international security and dis- 
armament authority and accompanied by 
strengthened international peacekeeping 
and dispute resolution institutions; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FAUNTROY (for himself, Mr. 

Barnes, Mr. Gray, and Mr. STARK): 

H. Res. 189. Resolution to preserve and re- 
store the first town hall of the city of Wash- 
ington, D.C., the historic Rhodes Tavern; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. SCHNEIDER (for herself, Ms. 
Snowe, Mr. Roprno, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mrs. 
ScHROEDER, Mrs. Collins, Mrs. 
Martin of Illinois, Mr. PRITCHARD, 
Mr. Lach of Iowa, Mr. FisH, Ms. 
OAKAR, Ms. FERRARO, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Work,. Mr. 
Weaver, Mr. STARK, Mr. RaTCHFORD, 
Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. OBER- 
STAR, Mr. Frost, Mr. Fo.ey, Mr. 
WALGREN, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. LELAND, 
Mr. DyMALLY, Mr. Perri, Mr. SOLARZ, 
Mr. WYDEN, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. UDALL, 
Mrs. Boccs, Mr. Duncan, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. Situ of Florida, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Frank, Mr. HOWARD, Mr. SCHUMER, 
Ms. Kaptur, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. Levin of 
Michigan, Mr. Swirr. Mr. McKer- 
NAN, Mr. Pease, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. BE- 
REUTER, Mrs. JOHNSON, and Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ): 

H. Res. 190. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the need to maintain guidelines 
which insure equal rights with regard to 
education opportunity; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


116. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, rela- 
tive to the installation of a U.S. Navy base 
in the New York-New Jersey Harbor; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

117. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, relative to natural 
gas cost; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

118. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Hawaii, relative to the estab- 
lishment of strategic petroleum reserves; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

119. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, relative to fluoride 
levels in water; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

120. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Arizona, relative 
to American prisoners and Americans miss- 
ing in action in Southeast Asia; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

121. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Hawaii, relative to the export 
of unregistered pesticides; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

122. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Hawaii, relative to the Caribbe- 
an Basin Economic Recovery Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

123. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Hawaii, relative to tax-exempt 
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revenue bonds as primary source of funding 
for Hawaii's Hula Mae mortgage loan pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

124. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Hawaii, relative to the National 
Aquaculture Act of 1980; jointly, to the 
Committees on Agriculture and Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

125. Also, a memorial of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Tennessee, relative to 
unfair agricultural trade barriers, subsidies, 
and import restrictions; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs and Ways and 
Means. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 10: Ms. FERRARO, Mr. VANDERGRIFF, 
Mr. PACKARD, Mr. ANDREWS of Texas, Mr. 
Sunpquist, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. Rince, and 
Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

H.R. 100: Mrs. Hott, Mr. RANGEL, and Ms. 
SNowE. 

H.R. 279: Mr. McEwen. 

H.R. 511: Mr. McCo.tium. 

H.R. 625: Mr. BEDELL, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. 
Britt, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. 
CHANDLER, Mr. Conte, Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE, 
Mr. PHILIP M. Crane, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. 
Dowpy of Mississippi, Mr. Epwarps of Okla- 
homa, Mr. Emerson, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. SAM 
B. Hatt, JR., Mr. Hatt of Ohio, Mr. HART- 
NETT, Mr. HER. Mr. Horton, Mr. HUGHES, 
Ms. Kaptur, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. Kemp, 
Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. LATTA, Mr. MARRIOTT, 
Mr. Martin of New York, Mr. MCGRATH, 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
MoorHEaD, Mr. Myers, Mr. Parris, Mr. 
PASHAYAN, Mr. REGULA, Mr. Rox, Mr. ScHAE- 
FER, Mr. Shumway, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. STANGE- 
LAND, Mr. VENTO, and Mr. WILSON. 

H.R. 635: Mr. SHUMWAY. 

H.R. 1028: Mr. FRANK and Mr. OLIN. 

H.R. 1036: Mr. McCLoskey, Mr. Carr, Mr. 
ZABLOCKI, and Mr. WEAVER. 

H.R. 1244: Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI and Mr. 
VALENTINE. 

H.R. 1286: Mrs. Boxer, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. WHEAT, and Mr. LELAND. 

H.R. 1307: Mr. Rose, Mr. LELAND, and Mr. 
ORTIZ. 

H.R. 1315. Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. BLILEY, Mrs. 
Boccs, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. HERTEL of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Hype, Mr. KASICH, 
Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. MRAZEK, 
Mr. Owens, Mr. Sox, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, 
and Mr. WINN. 

H.R. 1373: Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. HERTEL of 
Michigan, Mr. SKEEN, and Mr. MITCHELL. 

H.R. 1418: Mr. FercHan, Mr. ACKERMAN, 
Mr. Moopy, Mr. STOKES, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
McKinney, Mr. Spence, Mr. NIELSON of 
Utah, Mr. Garcia, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. 
Carper, Mr. OLIN, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. Bov- 
CHER, Mr. KoSTMAYER, Mr. Gray, Mr. LEATH 
of Texas, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. OTTINGER, Mrs. 
Boxer, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. Sunpquist, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
BILIRARK IS, Mr. FLIPPO, and Mr. BORSKI. 

H.R. 1430: Mr. OWENs. 

H.R. 1441: Mrs. CoLLINS and Mr. PORTER, 

H.R. 1584: Mr. Waxman and Mr. BapHam. 

H.R. 1590: Mr. Faunrroy and Mr. Worrx. 

H.R. 1595: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. FAUNTROY, 
Mr. Carper, Mr. Matsu1, Mr. MoAKLey, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. Tatton, Mr. Korx. Mr. Lowry of 
Washington, and Mr. PANETTA. 
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H.R. 1597: Mr. Levine of California. 

H.R. 1706: Mr. Lewis of Florida, Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. Bates, Mr. Tauzin, Mrs. HALL 
of Indiana, and Mr. Kemp. 

H.R. 1752: Mr. SHANNON. 

H.R. 1880: Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Lantos, Mr. 
MAVROULES, and Mr. PEPPER. 

H.R. 1955: Mr. SIMON. 

H.R. 1991: Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. Evans of 
Iowa, Mrs. Hott, and Mr. LELAND. 

H.R. 2062: Mr. Breaux, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Stupps, 
Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. HucHes, Mr. SUNIA, Mr. 
HERTEL of Michigan, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mrs. 
Boxer, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
Smirx of Florida, Mr. THOMAS of Georgia, 
Mr. GUARINI, Mr. RATCHFORD, Mr. PANETTA, 
Mr. McKinney, Mr. Epcar, Mr. Lowry of 
Washington, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. HEFTEL of 
Michigan, Mr. Howarp, and Mr. FEIGHAN. 

H.R. 2106: Mr. FIELDS, Mr. LELAND, Mr. 
McKinney, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Denny SMITH, 
Mr. STANGELAND and Mr. WHITEHURST. 

H.R. 2126: Mr. Marriott, Mr. Lantos, Mr. 
Corrapa, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. LA- 
Face, Ms. Oakar, Mr. STARK, and Mr. 
Evans of Iowa. 

H.R. 2127: Mr. LELAND, Mr. MARRIOTT, Mr. 
Lantos, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. LA- 
Fatce, Ms. Oakar, Mr. Stark, Mr. Evans of 
Iowa, and Mrs. Hor. 

H.R. 2152: Mr. FORSYTHE. 

H.R. 2153: Mr. Howarp and Mr. 
FORSYTHE. 

H.R. 2161: Mr. Lewis of Florida and Mr. 
DAUB. 

H.R. 2207: Mr. HAWKINS. 

H.R. 2374: Mr. PORTER, Mrs. JOHNSON, Mr. 
Lantos, Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. 
LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. LaFatce, Ms. OaKar, 
Mr. Letanp, Mr. Evans of Iowa, and Mr. 
VANDERGRIFF. 

H.R. 2382: Mr. Evans of Iowa, Mr. BEDELL, 
Mr. BanNARͤůUV& Mr. Nretson of Utah, Mr. 
FRANKLIN, Mr. McCurpy, Mrs. Lioyp, Mr. 


Hance, Mr. BETHUNE, Mr. Kemp, Mr. GUN- 


DERSON, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. McCarn, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. 
Lott, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. 
VOLKMER, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, and Mr. 
WINN. 

H.R. 2432: Mrs. Vucanovicn, Mr. WYLIE, 
Mr. Burton, Mr. LEHMAN of California, Mr. 
WHITTAKER, Mr. NELSON of Florida, Mr. 
EDGAR, Mr. WEBER, Mr. McDONALD, Mr. 
Younc of Florida, Mr. Mack. Mr. Lott, Mr. 
OLIN, Mr. WorTLEY, and Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

H.R. 2491: Mr. Stupps, Mr. Berenson, Mr. 
Fauntroy, and Mr. FRANK. 

H.R. 2544: Mr. Howarp, Mr. Nowak, Mr. 
APPLEGATE, Ms. FERRARO, Mrs. HALL of Indi- 
ana, Mr. Bosco, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. KOLTER, 
Mr. Towns, Mr. CLARKE, Mr. Rox, Mr. WISE, 
Mr. Sunta, and Mr. VALENTINE. 

H.R. 2582: Mr. HERTEL of Michigan, Ms. 
MIKULSKI, Mr. Towns, Mr. Frost, and Mr. 
EDGAR. 

H.R. 2751: Mr. FAUNTROY, Mr. SMITH of 
Florida, Mr. Lantos, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. Drxon, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
Wolz, Mr. FRANK, Mr. D’Amours, Mr. 
Levin of Michigan, Mr. Weaver, Mr. SCHU- 
MER, and Mr. LAFALCE. 

H.R. 2752: Mr. Duncan, Mr. WorTLEY, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. WoLrFr, Mr. 
WALGREN, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. SHARP, and 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.R. 2777: Mr. Price. 

H.R. 2920: Mr. Burton, Mr. LEATH of 
Texas, Mr. Penny, Mr. Epwarps of Califor- 
nia, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. APPLEGATE, and Mr. 
ROGERS. 

H.J. Res. T7: Mr. BEDELL, Mr. RANGEL, and 
Mr. DONNELLY. 
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H.J. Res. 126: Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. ANDREWS 
of North Carolina, Mr. Bontor of Michigan, 
Mr. Britt, Mr. Downy of Mississippi, Mr. 
Duncan, Ms. Ferraro, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
HEFTEL of Hawaii, Mrs. Hott, Mr. Kasten. 
Mr. LEHMAN of California, Mr. Lewis of 
Florida, Mr. McEwen, Mr. McNutty, Mr. 
Mrneta, Mr. Owens, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. SHumway, Mr. Sunia, Mr. 
UDALL, and Mr. WEAVER. 

H.J. Res. 178: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. ADDAB- 
BO, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. Ar- 
PLEGATE, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. AuCorN, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. 
BEILENSON, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. 
Bracci, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. 
Botanp, Mr. Boner of Tennessee, Mr. 
Bontor of Michigan, Mr. BONKER, Mr. 
Borsk1, Mr. Bosco, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Burton, Mr. 
Carney, Mr. CARPER, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. 
CHENEY, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. CONTE, Mr. CoN- 
YERS, Mr. CORCORAN, Mr. CORRADA, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. COURTER, Mr. CRATG, Mr. 
CROCKETT, Mr. D’Amours, Mr. Daus, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. DEWINE, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. Downey of New 
York, Mr. DuRrBIN, Mr. Dwyer of New 
Jersey, Mr. Dyson, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. Evans of Illinois, Mr. Fas- 
CELL, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Fazio, Mr. FEI- 
GHAN, Mr. FisH, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
Frank, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Frost, Mr. GEJD- 
ENSON, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
Gore, Mr. Grapison, Mr. Gramm, Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Green, Mr. Guarini, Mr. Sam B. HALL, 
Jr., Mr. Hatt of Ohio, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 
Mr. HARKIN, Mr. HERTEL of Michigan, Mrs. 
Hott, Mr. Horton, Mr. Howarp, Mr. 
Hucues, Mr. Hutro, Mr. Jerrorps, Mrs. 
JOHNSON, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. Kazen, Mr. 
Kasicu, Mr. Kemp, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. KOGOVSEK, Mr. 
KOLTER, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. KRAMER, Mr. 
LaFatce, Mr. Lacomarsrno, Mr. Lantos, Mr. 
Lach of Iowa, Mr. LEHMAN of California, 
Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. LELAND, Mr. 
Lent, Mr. Levin of Michigan, Mr. LEVINE of 
California, Mr. Lewis of California, Mr. 
Lewis of Florida, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. LIVING- 
ston, Mr. Lonc of Maryland, Mr. Lorr, Mr. 
Lowery of California, Mr. Lowry of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Luken, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. 
McCarn, Mr. McDape, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
McGratH, Mr. McHucH, Mr. McKERNAN, 
Mr. Mack, Mr. MacKay, Mr. Mapican, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. Marriotr, Mr. Martin of 
North Carolina, Mr. Marsur, Mr. Mav- 
ROULES, Mr. Mica, Mr. MICHEL, Ms. MIKUL- 
SKI, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. Minera, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
MOAKLEY, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. Moore, Mr. 
Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. 
Morpuy, Mr. Neat, Mr. NELSON of Florida. 
Mr. Nretson of Utah, Mr. Nowak, Ms. 
OAKAR, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. 
OLIN, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. OWENS, 
Mr. PACKARD, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. PARRIS, Mr. 
PASHAYAN, Mr. PATTERSON, MR. PEPPER, Mr. 
PICKLE, Mr. PORTER, Mr. PRICE, Mr. PRITCH- 
ARD, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RATCHFORD, Mr. REID, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. RITTER, 
Mr. Roserts, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. RoE, Mr. ROEMER, Mr. RoGERS, Mr. 
Rose, Mr. Rorn, Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. Row- 


Mr. SILJANDER, Mr. Sox, Mr. Sistsky, Mr. 
SKEEN, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. DENNY SMITH, 
Mr. Surrn of Florida, Ms. Snowe, Mr. 
SPENCE, Mr. Spratt, Mr. STOKES, Mr. STRAT- 
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TON, Mr. Sunpquist, Mr. SUNIA, Mr. SYNAR, 
Mr. Taukx, Mr. Tauztn, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. UDALL, Mr. VAN- 
DERGRIFF, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. WALKER, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. WEBER, Mr. WEISS, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. WIILTIAuS of Ohio, Mr. 
WItson, Mr. Winn, Mr. WirtH, Mr. Wo tr, 
Mr. Wore, Mr. WortLey, Mr. Wypen, Mr. 
WYLIE, Mr. Yates, Mr. YaTron, and Mr. 
Youns of Alaska. 

H. J. Res. 192: Mr. Coteman of Missouri 
and Mr. FRENZEL. 

H. J. Res. 201: Mr. THomas of California, 
Mr. Carney, Mr. DINGELL, Ms. Oakar, Mr. 
Kasicu, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. Jacops, Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. Corcoran, Mr. 
Guarini, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. Wore, Mr. 
Russo, Mr. Contre, Mr. MoAKLey, Mr. Rox, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. CourTER, Mrs. Hott, Mr. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. VANDERGRIFF, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Mr. Howarp, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. SUNIA, 
Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. McHucH, Mr. Ratcurorp, Mr. HERTEL of 
Michigan, Mr. McDonaLp, Mr. ANNUNZIO, 
Mr. Martin of New York, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
McCain, Mr. SCHULZE, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. 
STRATTON, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. Lent, Mr. 
O'Brien, Mr. FASCELL, Ms. FERRARO, Mr. 
DyYMALLY, Mr. Gexkas, Mr. LELAND, Mr. 
DASCHLE, and Mr. GILMAN. 

H.J. Res. 203: Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
McEwen, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. FaunTROY, Mr. 
Smits of Florida, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. STOKES, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. MARRIOTT, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Levine of California, Mr. 
Owens, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. FRENZEL, Mrs. COL- 
LINS, and Mr. DONNELLY. 

H. J. Res. 225: Mr. Vento, Mr. Fisu, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. Owens, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mr. FRANK, Mr. MINETA, Mr. ACKERMAN, 
Mr. BATES, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. RATCHFORD, 
Mr. Mapican, Mr. Bonror of Michigan, Mr. 
Sox, and Mr. SHUMWAY. 

H.J. Res. 243: Mr. Morrison of Washing- 
ton, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. PORTER, Mr. WYLIE, 
and Mr. Younc of Florida. 

H. Con. Res. 40: Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Dyson, 
Mr. Herter of Hawaii, Mr. CLARKE, and Mr. 
BONKER. 

H. Con. Res. 63: Mr. Epwarps of Califor- 
nia, Mrs. Hott, Mrs. JOHNSON, Mr. LaF Ace, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. Stupps, 
and Mr. TRAXLER. 

H. Con. Res. 108: Mr. Berman, Mr. Bosco, 
Mr. Crockett, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Fazio, Ms. 
FERRARO, Mr. FRANK, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. 
Lach of Iowa, Mr. Levine of California, 
Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. LUNDINE, 
Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. MINISH, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. Towns, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. WAXMAN, 
and Mr. WOLPE. 

H. Con. Res. 115: Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. Con- 
CORAN, and Mr. MCEWEN. 

H. Res. 150: Mrs. Rouk RMA, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. McKinney, Ms. FIEDLER, Mr. Levine of 
California, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. 
HERTEL of Michigan, and Mr. Gexas. 

H. Res. 182: Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. Horton, 
Mr. Garcia, Mr. Owens, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. 
LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. Towns, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. CLAY, Mr. Orrrncer, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Stokes, Mr. FRANK, Mr. DwYER 
of New Jersey, and Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia. 
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DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 

sors were deleted from public bills and 

resolutions as follows: 


H.R. 1405: Mr. EDGAR. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


88. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the Palm-Broward Council of Senior Citi- 
zens Clubs, Deerfield Beach, Fla., relative to 
endorsing S. 814, a bill to control health es- 
calating costs; which was referred jointly, to 
the Committees on Ways and Means and 
Energy and Commerce. 
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SENATE—Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

Father in Heaven, God of all 
wisdom, we invoke Thy presence and 
blessing upon the Senate today as it 
struggles with the budget. Grant spe- 
cial wisdom and patience to the chair- 
man as he manages the floor. Guide 
each Senator as he considers the com- 
plex issues involved which are judg- 
mental, rather than ethical or moral. 

Thou knowest Lord that there is not 
a person in the Senate who is not con- 
cerned for the elderly, the unem- 
ployed, the poor and needy, as well as 
national defense and a mounting defi- 
cit. Help Thy servants to find their 
way through all these complications to 
a solution that is just. Help them to 
have cool heads and warm hearts, de- 
spite all the pressures that converge 
on them today. We ask this in the 
name of Him who is Light and Truth. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
acting majority leader is recognized. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, it is my understand- 
ing that there already is an order for 
the transaction of routine morning 
business following the time for the 
two leaders? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 


S. 49—THE ALASKAN NATIONAL 
HUNTING BILL 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor Murkowskr and I, along with 
many of our colleagues, have intro- 
duced S. 49, the Alaska national hunt- 
ing bill. We hope that the Senate 
Energy Committee will mark up this 
legislation soon. Members of the com- 
mittee will report the bill as intro- 
duced with no complicating amend- 
ments. This is strictly a hunting bill 
and it should remain so. 

Mr. President, as the committee ad- 
dresses the hunting bill, I hope its 
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members will keep several important 
points in mind. 

First and foremost is the fact that 
these national parks are open to hunt- 
ing now by subsistence users. Local 
rural residents can currently hunt on 
almost all new national parklands in 
Alaska. Sport hunters, however, may 
not use these lands. Senator MurKow- 
SKI and I introduced S. 49 to provide 
all sportsmen an equal opportunity to 
hunt on a portion of national park- 
lands. They are Federal lands set aside 
by Congress for all Americans to use 
and enjoy, not a select class of Alas- 
kans. 

The second point I would urge mem- 
bers to consider is that sport hunting 
would be managed by the Alaska De- 
partment of Fish and Game on a sus- 
tained yield basis. Bag limits, seasons, 
and other management techniques 
would be employed to insure the game 
would be managed as a renewable re- 
source. If a particular species or a spe- 
cific area were found to be overhunt- 
ed, the Department would have full 
authority to institute immediate meas- 
ures to protect the game. 

Some members I have talked to have 
expressed concern over the effect in- 
creased hunting resulting from our bill 
would have on game populations. 
Friday the Alaska Department of Fish 
and Game issued estimated figures on 
the effect our bill would have on 
annual harvest of several different 
species. Caribou is the most heavily 
hunted animal in the State. The 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game 
estimated that caribou harvest would 
increase by only 3 percent if our bill 
were enacted. Similarly the moose and 
bear take would increase by only 10 
percent while goat harvest would rise 
by 17 percent. The species that would 
be most affected by implementation of 
S. 49 is the dall sheep population 
where hunting would increase by 300 
animals, 85 percent of which would be 
taken by resident hunters. 

Mr. President, I think hunters across 
the country understand that this bill 
will not harm the resident game popu- 
lations in our national parks, but 
rather it will insure that they are 
properly managed as a renewable re- 
source. Over 1,400 hunting, sporting, 
and conservation organizations have 
endorsed the bill. The National Wild- 
life Federation, which originally 
joined forces with the Alaska coalition 
in support of the Alaska Lands Act, 
which originally closed these lands to 
sport hunting, has come out in favor 
of the bill. I hope the committee will 


keep in mind the broad support this 
bill has from hunters across the coun- 
try as it considers this most important 
measure for America’s sportsmen. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator HUDDLESTON be 
added as a cosponsor to S. 49. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE SCHEDULE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
Senate will resume consideration of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 27, the 
first concurrent budget resolution for 
1984 at 10:30 a.m. today. There are ap- 
proximately 19 hours and 13 minutes 
of debate left under the statutory 50- 
hour time limitation. 

Under a previous order, votes or- 
dered on yesterday will occur begin- 
ning at 2 p.m. The first vote will be on 
the Nunn/Jackson amendment No. 
1242. Immediately following that vote, 
the Senate will have 5 minutes of 
debate on the Pryor amendment No. 
1246 followed by a rollcall vote. Imme- 
diately following that, the Senate will 
have 5 minutes of debate on the 
second Pryor amendment No. 1247 fol- 
lowed by a rollcall vote. 

The question will then recur on the 
Domenici substitute amendment No. 
1243. 

So, Mr. President, beginning at the 
hour of 2 p.m., there will be a series of 
three rolicall votes within a very short 
timespan this afternoon. 

There is the possibility of further 
rolicall votes prior to completion of 
the business of the Senate today. 

Mr. President, it is the hope of the 
leadership that complete consider- 
ation of the budget resolution may 
occur early in the week so that other 
items may be considered, such as S. 
529, the immigration bill, and the 
nomination of William Ruckelshaus to 
be Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that should the majority leader 
wish to make a statement for the 
Recorp today, that it appear at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of our time. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
minority leader is recognized. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
LEAHY). 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I thank 
my good friend from West Virginia for 
his courtesy and understanding. 


THE NUCLEAR FREEZE—IDENTI- 
FYING ISSUES AND SEEKING 
SOLUTIONS 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to discuss the most crucial issue 
of our time—survival in the nuclear 
age. Over the past few years, Ameri- 
cans have expressed their profound 
concern over the nuclear arms race 
through their support of the nuclear 
freeze concept. I personally feel a 
strong identification with the freeze 
movement because of the important 
role played by my home State of Ver- 
mont in this arms control effort. 

The small State of Vermont, which I 
so proudly represent here today, was 
at the forefront of this issue. My 
State—with the third smallest popula- 
tion in the country—through that 
most democratic of all institutions, the 
town meeting, on a spring day when 
the State halts and people vote on 
every issue affecting their town spoke 
out early and forcefully in support of 
the freeze. This clear message from 
our State reflected the work of those 
tireless citizens who literally traveled 
from town to town, throughout Ver- 
mont, raising support for the freeze 
concept and submitting the freeze res- 
olution for inclusion on town meeting 
ballots. The grassroots effort paid off, 
and almost 200 of our 246 communities 
included the freeze issue on their 
agenda. All told, a total of 186 Ver- 
mont towns have voted in favor of a 
bilateral verifiable nuclear weapons 
freeze since 1981. 

Support for the arms control and 
the freeze still runs high in my State. 
This spring, over 7,000 high school 
students from 30 schools debated and 
voted on the nuclear weapons freeze. 
Nearly 73 percent voted in favor of 
this measure. 

Mr. President, the State of Vermont 
deserves much of the credit for raising 
this issue, for putting it squarely 
before the Republic, and I predict Ver- 
mont’s role will someday be looked 
upon with appreciation by future 
Americans who will remember this 
milestone in nuclear arms control. 

Mr. President, I also want to con- 
gratulate our colleagues in the House 
for approving the nuclear freeze reso- 
lution. Their action shows how greatly 
the nuclear freeze movement has in- 
fluenced American attitudes toward 
arms control. They are responsibile for 
educating millions of citizens to the 
character and dangers of the nuclear 
arms race. It is contributing to the on- 
going national debate on ways of halt- 
ing this senseless competition. It has 
generated fresh ideas in a field not dis- 
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tinguished in recent years by original- 
ity, creativity, or daring. The freeze 
movement has challenged the nuclear 
status quo. 

These are major accomplishments, 
but freeze supporters, both within and 
without the Congress still have far to 
go. 
It is not enough for a freeze initia- 
tive merely to goad the Reagan admin- 
istration toward more serious arms 
control efforts. To be successful, it 
must lead to a well-defined proposal 
providing a realistic basis for genuine 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

In studying the growing body of lit- 
erature about the nuclear freeze con- 
cept it becomes clear that there is in- 
sufficient analysis of the form a verifi- 
able freeze-based proposal would take, 
making it somewhat vulnerable to le- 
gitimate concerns and questions raised 
by skeptics. Questions of verifiability, 
negotiability, implications for security, 
and impact on strategic stability must 
be analyzed. The Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists has been doing some im- 
pressive work on these questions. My 
distinguished colleague and friend 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) has 
been making a series of major state- 
ments on the problems confronting 
the freeze idea, including a particular- 
ly important statement on the Senate 
floor on April 14. His speeches on the 
freeze should be studied with great 
care by all those interested in dealing 
frankly with the problems as well as 
the prospects of a freeze. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, the con- 
troversial nature of the freeze initia- 
tive has meant that what has been 
done so far is primarily advocacy by 
supporters or criticisms by opponents. 
It has been, for the most part, a mono- 
log of the committed. The debate cries 
out for finding of fact and objective 
statement of issues. Both sides want 
meaningful, verifiable arms control 
which enhances national security and 
stability. They differ on how to get 
there. 

With these concerns in mind, I asked 
the Congressional Research Service 
(CRS) to analyze a comprehensive 
freeze approach, as well as other possi- 
ble alternatives based on the freeze 
concept. I was aware that the study 
would raise issues that freeze propo- 
nents, like myself, would find difficul- 
ty in resolving. But because I am in 
earnest about seeking a viable alterna- 
tive to the present arms control stale- 
mate, I accepted this challenge. A far 
greater challenge exists today with 
the two key arms negotiations dead- 
locked, and with both sides moving 
ahead with new weapons which may 
make verifiable nuclear arms control 
all but impossible in the near future. 

Mr. President, this is not a study tai- 
lored to support either side in the con- 
troversy. I suggested no premise, 
asking merely that CRS concentrate 
on the critical issues which arise in a 
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comprehensive freeze as well as other, 
narrower freeze approaches. I did not 
expect definitive answers. CRS does 
not have sufficient resources or ana- 
lytical capabilities to undertake more 
than a preliminary review. Neverthe- 
less, I hoped it would identify in one 
document both the potential arms 
control advantages and the issues nec- 
essary to consider in structuring a 
freeze proposal. 

The study does that. It points clear- 
ly to an array of attainable, verifiable 
limitations which even skeptics must 
agree are possible. The United States 
clearly has the capability to verify nu- 
merical limits on virtually all current- 
ly deployed nuclear delivery systems. 
With Soviet agreement to certain co- 
operative measures, including a ban on 
deliberate concealment measures such 
as extensive telemetry encryption, the 
United States can also monitor very 
broad limitations on testing—although 
some test limits would still be monitor- 
able even without cooperative meas- 
ures. This is demonstrated by the pro- 
visions and negotiating history of the 
ABM Treaty, the SALT I Interim 
Agreement, and the SALT II Treaty. 
The Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
negotiations provide persuasive evi- 
dence that a total halt to all nuclear 
weapons testing is feasible. That 
treaty was derailed not as a result of 
negotiating difficulties, but by the 
downturn in United States-Soviet rela- 
tions after the invasion of Afghani- 
stan. 

Now, in START and INF, the 
Reagan administration has proposed 
limitations on total missile warheads 
and on deployed and nondeployed mis- 
siles (not just launchers). It has called 
for the dismantling of all existing 
Soviet SS-20’s, and SS-4’s, and SS-5’s, 
with a total ban on the deployment of 
all intermediate range missiles. 

To prevent Soviet stockpiling of in- 
termediate range missiles, I can only 
suppose the U.S. proposal also envi- 
sions a prohibition on the production 
or testing of such missiles as well. I 
assume it would not do so without con- 
fidence that these constraints could be 
verified. 

We must be careful to separate prob- 
lems which would be encountered in 
any arms control approach from those 
which are unique to the freeze. Virtu- 
ally the only verification task specific 
to a comprehensive freeze involves a 
ban on production of all nuclear weap- 
ons and their delivery means. Perhaps 
one should add a freeze on deployment 
of tactical nuclear weapons and dual 
cap ible aircraft in Europe and other 
theaters, but even in this case, the 
U.S. INF proposal evidently supposes 
limitations on certain shorter range 
theater nuclear systems. I understand 
that in INF there has even been some 
discussion of the problem of tactical 
nuclear capable aircraft. 
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The most militarily significant veri- 
fication difficulties identified in the 
CRS study come, for the most part, in 
new systems now being deployed or de- 
veloped: Mobile missiles and cruise 
missiles. 

The current administration’s INF 
proposal seeks to avoid some of these 
verification problems by banning 
ground-launched cruise missiles, as 
well as mobile medium- and intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic missiles on a global 
basis. This is consistent with the ob- 
jectives of a freeze, which would 
extend the principle to strategic sys- 
tems as well. Moreover, after reading 
the analysis of these monitoring prob- 
lems in the CRS study, I sought the 
views of some former Government of- 
ficials with great experience in verifi- 
cation. Their reaction was that the 
problems, while real, tend to be exag- 
gerated, and are susceptible to solu- 
tion, especially by cooperative meas- 
ures going beyond national technical 
means. 

Another serious problem involves 
the monitoring of covert deployment 
of additional warheads on missiles not 
currently fitted with their maximum 
warhead capacity. While I agree this is 
a genuine issue, it will exist in virtual- 
ly any meaningful arms control agree- 
ment, including the START and INF 
proposals, which seeks to limit war- 
heads. The superb U.S. monitoring ca- 
pabilities, especially if supplemented 
by substantial cooperative measures 
such as a prohibition of the denial of 
telemetry, random challenge inspec- 
tions, automatic sensors, and the like, 
ought to be able to deal effectively 
with this task. 

The study also draws attention to 
the disparity in the ages of United 
States and Soviet nuclear delivery sys- 
tems, particularly heavy bombers and 
ICBM’s. This has been a concern of 
mine for some time, and I anticipated 
its emergence as a factor in the freeze 
study. The CRS study places too much 
emphasis on the difficulty of main- 
taining the reliability and effective- 
ness of existing U.S. strategic delivery 
systems. The extensive modernization, 
maintenance, and upgrade programs 
presently on line for the Minuteman 
ICBM’s and the B-52 heavy bomber 
insure that these mainstays of our de- 
terrent will be capable of carrying out 
their mission for many years into the 
future. To preserve the reliability and 
effectiveness of our present strategic 
deterrent, it seems reasonable that a 
properly structured nuclear freeze 
have provisions permitting continued 
maintenance and replacement of cur- 
rent systems with equally capable 
models, as well as continued produc- 
tion of invulnerable missile-firing sub- 
marines. 

Despite the manifest of wishes of a 
large segment of Congress and the 
American people, I have regretfully 
concluded that the Reagan adminis- 
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tration will never give serious consid- 
eration to any arms control approach 
based on the concept of a mutual and 
verifiable freeze. 

This means that the freeze move- 
ment cannot benefit from the sophisti- 
cated analytical resources of the Gov- 
ernment until there is an administra- 
tion more concerned with stopping the 
increasingly wasteful and dangerous 
buildup, and less interested in at- 
tempting to achieve some sort of 
ephemeral military advantage through 
the deployment of more capable nucle- 
ar weapons. 

Given this unfortunate reality, it is 
up to the freeze movement itself to do 
the basic analyses of the issues that 
this and similar studies raise. The ob- 
jective should be the development and 
continual refinement of an arms con- 
trol approach based on as comprehen- 
sive a freeze as feasible, consistent 
with fundamental verification and se- 
curity requirements. Such an ap- 
proach should envision subsequent ne- 
gotiations from deep reductions, espe- 
cially in vulnerable MIRV’d ICBM’s, 
one of the most destabilizing systems 
in the arsenals of both sides. This 
must accompany stringent qualitative 
barriers to the growing sophistication 
of nuclear weapons and their means of 
delivery. We must stop the inexorable 
march of the past 22 years toward nu- 
clear weapons designed not solely to 
deter, but to be useable for discrete 
foreign policy and military objectives. 
I urge all freeze supporters to proceed 
with this work candidly, objectively, 
and without illusions as to its serious- 
ness and difficulty. 

I would welcome all ideas on dealing 
with the political, security, technical, 
and negotiating issues this study raises 
and how we can transform the freeze 
ideal into a more meaningful and real- 
istic proposal than the ones now on 
the table in Geneva. 

Given the movement’s zeal, re- 
sourcefulness, and ingenuity—the fact 
that it cuts across all lines, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, conservatives, 
and liberals, young and old—I do not 
think that this is too great a task. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Congressional Research 
Service study on Nuclear Freeze Alter- 
natives be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

NUCLEAR FREEZE ALTERNATIVES: MONITORING, 
MILITARY AND POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 
I, INTRODUCTION 

This study examines the issues involved in 
a “notional” freeze proposal, and in alterna- 
tive freeze proposals. The national“ pro- 
posal closely resembles the one introduced 
in the 97th and 98th Congresses, and which 
is usually referred to as the nuclear freeze 
proposal, i.e., a ban on the further produc- 
tion, testing or deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons and their delivery systems. 

The major initial criterion by which this 
proposal will be evaluated is that of U.S. 
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monitoring capabilities and the adequacy of 
verification. The primacy of this criterion 
stems from two requirements: 

(a) the security of the United States 
cannot be jeopardized by an agreement. Sig- 
nificant undetected cheating (i.e., cheating 
sufficient to give the Soviets a military ad- 
vantage) is not acceptable. 

(b) continued public and congressional 
support for any arms control proposal, and 
for arms control in general, is highly de- 
pendent on the perception that agreements 
are being adhered to or, if not, that the U.S. 
is taking the necessary and proper steps. To 
a certain extent the demands of this factor, 
which is political, are more stringent with 
regard to verification than are those of the 
previous security factor. 

Admittedly, in the public arena the securi- 
ty and political factors are not wholly sepa- 
rable. Knowledge of any cheating (i.e., even 
non-compliance below the level considered 
to be militarily significant) will trigger ad- 
verse public and congressional reactions. 
Thus, what may be acceptable militarily 
still will not be acceptable politically, either 
within Congress or to the public at large. 

Such an analysis implicitly affirms that 
verification requirements have become a 
major force in shaping agreements, rather 
than necessary safeguards imposed after 
much of an agreement has been fashioned. 
For these reasons, monitoring issues are 
used as the initial criterion for assessing the 
“notional” freeze proposal. After this analy- 
sis, the proposal will be analyzed in terms of 
its military significance to the U.S., effect 
on U.S. and Allied opinion, and potential 
Soviet acceptance. 

The “notional” proposal may be regarded 
as a comprehensive or maximalist approach 
to the freeze concept. Less all-embracing 
proposals are also analyzed, based to a large 
extent on monitoring issues discovered in 
this original proposal. 


II. PROPOSAL 1: A COMPREHENSIVE FREEZE 


A. Terms 


Proposal 1 is based on the following terms: 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
agree to a freeze on the production, testing 
and deployment of nuclear weapons and 
their delivery systems. 


B. Implications 


Proposal 1 carries with it the following 
implications: 

a. It bars the testing, production and de- 
ployment of systems not currently deployed. 

b. It includes both strategic and interme- 
diate/theater systems, as the only defining 
term is “nuclear weapons,“ regardless of 
range or size. 

c. Depending on the definition of deploy- 
ment” it could bar the replacement of cur- 
rent weapons with weapons now in storage. 
Implicitly, both force structures will there- 
fore be frozen in place and subject to dete- 
rioration over time. This could decrease reli- 
ability as well, given the ban on testing, if 
maintenance efforts alone prove to be inad- 
equate. 


C. Monitoring: System by system 


ICBM launchers (non-mobile).—Perma- 
nent fixed-ICBM launchers require large 
amounts of construction activity. This can 
be easily detected with a high degree of con- 
fidence by national technical means (NTM), 
specifically overhead surveillance, Installa- 
tion of fixed ICBM launchers pose no signif- 
icant problems. 


Footnotes at the end of article. 
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A freeze on the testing of launchers raises 
problems of definition. Testing a launcher is 
not the same as a test launch of a missle, 
which is easily detected. However, if, in the 
case of launchers, a freeze on testing includ- 
ed a variety of pre-launch procedures 
(ground equipment readiness checks, telem- 
etry checkpoints at which a commitment 
must be made to proceed to launch) would 
be extremely difficult to detect. Those ac- 
tivities dependent on communications not 
on hard lines (telemetry check, range safety 
check), would be susceptible to detection, 
even if encrypted. If there was no intention 
to actually proceed to a launch these steps 
could be dispensed with, allowing a test of 
all other phases of an ICBM launch without 
detection. Past strategic arms agreements 
have assumed that these steps could be 
tested without detection. This has not been 
seen as a problem as testing these proce- 
dures remains different from an actual test 
of the missile from the launcher, which re- 
mains the key issue. 

Given the large number of fixed ICBM 
launchers deployed by both nations (1050 
U.S., 1398 Soviet), permanent on-site inspec- 
tion would be costly, politically prohibitive, 
and probably incomplete. At the same time, 
the military significance of such illicit test- 
ing would also be limited, as these tests 
would not ensure that the entire launch se- 
quence remained reliable. None-the-less 
some circumvention would appear to be pos- 
sible. 

Moreover, some provision would have to 
be made for continued peaceful launches, 
such as for space explorations and for 
launching satellites. The flight-path of such 
launches should be sufficient to distinguish 
them from ICBM tests. However, they could 
be used to test components of the ICBM 
missile. 

ICBM launchers (mobile).—Neither nation 
currently deploys mobile ICBM launchers, 
so far as is known, The Soviets have devel- 
oped such a capability (for the SS-16) but 
have not deployed any missiles in this mode. 
The U.S. has considered mobile deployment 
for the MX missile. The issue of mobility 
largely erases the confidence expressed con- 
cerning the monitoring of non-mobile—i.e., 
fixed—ICBM launcher production and de- 
ployment. Monitoring then becomes de- 
pendent, in part, on the degree of mobility. 
In the case of the MX, for example, mobili- 
ty within a limited system—such as the mul- 
tiple protective shelters—would still alllow 
for monitoring by NTM as long as there 
were agreed “viewings” of the launchers, 
thus adding a cooperative measure as well. 

Monitoring air-mobile systems would 
depend on the size of the missile and avail- 
able aircraft. For example, the MX missile 
could be deployed in C-5 aircraft, of which 
the U.S. deploys 77. It might be possible to 
develop and deploy a new, smaller ICBM in 
aircraft such as the C-130, but testing a new 
missile would be detectable. Cooperative 
measures agreed to in SALT II, such as 
FRODs (functionally-related observable dif- 
ferences), could obviate this problem. 

However, monitoring a truly mobile mis- 
sile launcher in an unlimited system, such 
as a road- or rail-mobile system, would be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. If the 
launcher vehicle were camouflaged the risks 
of deception would increase. This could be 
further complicated by the possibilities for 
surreptitious production of additional mis- 
siles (see below). 

To date neither nation has developed and 
deployed such a launcher for ICBMs. A 
freeze enacted before such a system was 
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fully tested and deployed would leave tre- 
mendous doubts as to its reliability. Cheat- 
ing would then become less likely, given the 
ability to detect launches. It is arguable 
that neither nation would be willing to 
devote resources to a system of uncertain re- 
liability. 

ICBMs.—Missiles present different prob- 
lems than do the launchers. Testing of 
ICBM’s is easily monitored, given certain 
features such as the telltale flight path and 
the unique “signature” associated with the 
engine of each type. Deployment of addi- 
tional ICBM’s in fixed launchers is also 
easily monitored given the known location 
of currently available launchers and the 
ease of detecting new ones while under con- 
struction. The problem related to mobile 
systems has already been noted, although 
this does not appear to be an issue at 
present. 

Monitoring the production of ICBM’s re- 
mains more difficult. Although ICBM’s are 
fairly large objects (the MX is 71 long, 7.7 
in diameter; the Soviet SS-18 is 121.4’ long, 
10.5’ in diameter), it would be possible to 
surreptitiously build missiles as long as they 
were either kept in place, or moved surrepti- 
tiously.? 

Two launching factors may increase the 
significance of this problem, one future and 
one current. The possibility of road- or rail- 
mobile launchers discussed above could con- 
ceivably make it possible to deploy new mis- 
siles without detection. As noted, this is not 
a current threat. However, both nations 
either possess or plan on having cold- 
launched systems, i.e., ones in which the 
missiles are raised out of their silos and 
then fired, leaving the silos intact and es- 
sentially ready for reuse. The U.S. MX and 
the Soviet SS-17 and SS-18 all use this 
system, Cold launch raises the concern that 
excess missiles could be produced for war- 
time use. Admittedly, this reload capability 
remains controversial within the U.S. intelli- 
gence community, and its efficacy under 
wartime conditions is highly questionable. 
Nonetheless, it is an area of concern. 

The production issue could be made less 
of a problem with cooperative measures, 
such as the identification of current ICBM 
production facilities. Other cooperative 
measures, such as the permanent disruption 
of rail links or roads leading to such facili- 
ties could also be introduced and monitored. 
The movement of trucks and trains can be 
monitored by NTM with passive cooperative 
measures. The possibility of new facilities 
remains a problem, as their purpose could 
be easily masked during construction. Over- 
all, surreptitious ICBM production would be 
of greater concern for missiles already 
tested and deemed reliable. New missiles re- 
quire 20-30 tests to establish performance 
as designed. It is questionable whether a 
nation would devote the resources to, or run 
the military risk of relying on, missiles of 
undemonstrated reliability. Some circum- 
vention might be possible through the use 
of new missiles for peaceful space launches, 
but this almost surely would be detected, 
and would not assure reliability of the mis- 
sile for ICBM-type missions. 

SSBs.—Missile launching submarines (re- 
gardless of power plant) are the launchers 
for SLBMs. Despite their mobility and cur- 
rent ability to go undetected, SSBs do not 
represent major difficulties in terms of 
monitoring production or deployment. The 
activity associated with building a subma- 
rine, which takes place at known shipyards 
in both nations, is easily monitored, as is 
the launch of a submarine. Previous SALT 
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rules counted a submarine as part of the 
strategic force when it entered into sea 
trials, thus covering deployment. Testing 
issues would be similar to those for ICBMs. 
Full testing, including missile launch, would 
be easily monitored. Testing of pre-launch 
procedures could be carried out without de- 
tection, again leaving some questions of 
overall reliability unresolved. 

SLBMs.—The production monitoring 
problems discussed under ICBMs remain 
valid for SLBMs. However, excess SLBMs 
could not be readily translated into a mili- 
tary advantage as there would not be addi- 
tional launchers—SSB tubes—available. 
Submarines today do not have the capacity 
to store missiles other than those already in 
the tubes. Thus, deployment on submarines 
also could be monitored. Some analysts 
have raised the possibility of SLBMs being 
fired from surreptitiously built land-based 
launchers, or from other sea-based plat- 
forms. This would be a more difficult viola- 
tion to monitor. Testing of SLBMs, like 
ICBMs, could be detected. This might pro- 
vide the main method of monitoring deploy- 
ment of SLBMs on non-SSB platforms, pre- 
suming that these new launchers would 
have to be tested before they could be relied 
upon. 

Strategic bombers.—The production and 
deployment of strategic bombers is easily 
monitored, given their size and the observa- 
tion of airfields by NTM. One issue which 
has been a monitoring issue with these 
bombers is that of planes which are multi- 
mission, i.e., which in different configura- 
tions perform different missions, including 
ones not related to strategic roles. Under 
SALT II this was to be handled by FRODs. 
Presumably this cooperative measure could 
be carried over to a freeze. 

Testing raises a more difficult issue. It 
would be difficult to distinguish between 
the normal patrol activities carried out by 
aircraft and flights used for testing. Indeed, 
patrols could be lengthened in duration as a 
means of testing for reliability over a mis- 
sion of the same duration. Furthermore, the 
launch techniques for free-fall bombs or 
cruise missiles could also be carried out 
easily and without detection up to the 
actual point of launch. Thus, depending on 
the airplane, it may be necessary to intro- 
duce restrictions on flight time, or on the 
number of flights permitted in any given 
period as a cooperative measure. This situa- 
tion may be considered less threatening by 
the fact that stragegic bombers are not 
first-strike weapons, requiring by the fact 
that strategic bombers are not first-strike 
weapons, requiring several hours to reach 
their targets. 

Cruise missiles.—Limits on the production, 
testing and deployment of cruise missiles all 
present major monitoring difficulties. 
Cruise missiles are small enough (ALCMs 
are 20.8“ long and 2.0’ in diameter; GLCMs 
and SLCMs are both slightly smaller) to be 
produced in large numbers without detec- 
tion. With the exception of the navigation 
system cruise missiles can also be tested in 
laboratories to a high degree of reliability. 
Finally, they can be deployed easily and sur- 
reptitiously without detection, although the 
longer they are deployed the more suscepti- 
ble they become to detection. Bombers not 
currently capable of carrying cruise missiles 
can also be converted without detection. As 
with the bombers themselves, cruise missiles 
are not first strike weapons, requiring some 
hours to fly to target. However, as they 
allow bombers to stand off” their targets 
and launch, they do raise higher risks. The 
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potential for large numbers being surrepti- 
tiously added to the arsenal with high reli- 
ability is also a problem. Comparatively, 
ALCMs might be less of a problem than 
SLCMs and GLCMs as their potential 
launch platforms are easier to identify. Pro- 
duction and deployment of the other two 
systems pose greater monitoring problems. 
However, neither of these have been de- 
ployed to date, while some ALCMs have. 

IRBM launchers (non-mobile and 
mobile).—These launchers raise many of the 
same issues as ICBM launchers. Non-mobile, 
or permanent launchers are easy to detect. 
Testing can be carried out through most of 
the launch sequence, with some telemetric 
limits, without detection and with a certain 
degree of reliability. 

Mobile launchers, either road- or rail- 
mobile, create production and deployment 
monitoring problems, especially if they are 
produced surreptitiously in new locations, 
and are camouflaged. IRBM mobile launch- 
ers currently are of more concern than 
ICBMs, as the Soviets currently deploy such 
a system, the SS-20. The Pershing II will be 
a mobile system as well. The degree of coop- 
erative efforts versus deliberate conceal- 
ment would be a major factor in this regard. 

IRBMs.—As with ICBMs and SLBMs, sur- 
reptitious IRBM production could pose a 
monitoring problem if additional launchers 
are available, or if reload is possible, such as 
is planned for the Pershing II. The problem 
is compounded by the relatively small size 
of IRBMs, and their potential mobility. 
This is not a direct threat to U.S. security, 
given the range limits of these systems (e.g., 
the SS-20s estimated full payload range is 
3,500 miles). However, U.S. commitments to 
NATO, if fulfilled, would nullify this dis- 
tinction. 

Nuclear-capable theater aircraft.—Both 
alliances deploy a number of aircraft which 
have both nuclear and non-nuclear capabili- 
ties.* Production of these aircraft would be 
less easily monitored than that of strategic 
bombers, but still liable to detection. Test- 
ing would pose the same monitoring prob- 
lems as strategic bombers. Deployment 
could be monitored by NTM. The funda- 
mental problem with these aircraft is their 
multi-mission capabilities. For example, the 
F-4E, which can carry either nuclear or con- 
ventional bombs, can be modified to become 
an F-4G, which has no nuclear capabilities 
and is designed for operations against 
enemy radar guidance systems. The obvious 
method of dealing with this problem would 
be the cooperative measure of FRODs, some 
of which are inherent in the various types. 
However, given the larger number of air- 
craft involved, the chances for counting 
errors and opponents’ deception would in- 
crease dramatically. These weapons may be 
less threatening militarily to the U.S., al- 
though not our allies, as these aircraft are 
not first strike systems. 

Nuclear weapons.—Nuclear weapons, i.e., 
missile warheads or bombs, may be the most 
significant component to be considered. It is 
the one element common to all the systems 
discussed above. Indeed, it is the one ele- 
ment that justifies the inclusion of any 
system in the freeze proposal under consid- 
eration. The success or failure in monitoring 
the freeze on the actual weapons themselves 
would thus be a major factor in the ulti- 
mate success of a freeze. 

Nuclear weapons are produced in a limited 
number of locations. In the United States 
there are seven facilities in seven different 
states. While the locations of Soviet facili- 
ties are not available publicly, it is probable 
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that some of these sites are known and 
monitored by U.S. intelligence. However, 
the possibility of circumvention exists in 
that facilities producing nuclear material 
for peaceful purposes (i.e., nuclear power 
plants) can also be used to create weapons- 
grade material, and the number of such 
plants is large. Moreover, actual assembly of 
weapons can take place in numerous loca- 
tions. This problem currently exists, and is 
one of the principal reasons for the safe- 
guards system of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). The IAEA safe- 
guards, despite their acknowledged short- 
comings, offer the best available cooperative 
measure model for this aspect of monitor- 


The IAEA safeguards depend on the vol- 
untary cooperation of each state to main- 
tain a system of accounting and control for 
all nuclear materials subject to safeguards, 
and for necessary IAEA inspections. Compli- 
ance is voluntary and no sanctions are avail- 
able for enforcement. Several states not sig- 
natory to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty—India, Pakistan, Israel, South 
Africa—have only allowed IAEA inspection 
of some of their installations. In the words 
of Dr. Hans Blix, Director General of the 
IAEA, “... the Agency cannot of course 
pronounce itself on more than it has 
seen 

Without a system for rigorous and contin- 
uous monitoring of all nuclear material 
processing facilities there could be no assur- 
ance of compliance with this aspect of a 
freeze. Moreover, the amount of fissionable 
material used for a bomb is relatively small 
enough (8 kilograms of plutonium according 
to the LAEA) to permit easy diversion and 
transportation without detection. (U.S. nu- 
clear plants already have problems with 
missing material that cannot be accounted 
for.) Thus, production and deployment 
limits could be circumvented. Testing reli- 
ability might not be an issue at all, given 
the extensive tests already carried out by 
both nations, affording a wealth of available 
data. However, it might be desirable to in- 
clude a comprehensive test ban as well. 

Whether such a detailed system to moni- 
tor nuclear materials production would be 
politically acceptable to any state remains 
questionable. However, creating a military 
advantage from unauthorized weapons pro- 
duction would in turn be dependent on the 
successful circumvention of restrictions on 
launchers and delivery systems. 

However, available delivery systems al- 
ready exist in both arsenals. ICBMs which 
have not been MIRVed to full capacity 
could be upgraded. It is feasible to upgrade 
the number of MIRVs on a missile without 
detection, and with fairly high levels of reli- 
ability. Table I offers an illustration of po- 
tential MIRV increases for both sides based 
on publicly available figures. In both cases, 
however, the megatonnage of the individual 
weapons would have to drop to accommo- 
date their smaller size. 


TABLE |—POTENTIAL MIRV INCREASE UNDER A FREEZE + 


Net gain 
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TABLE |.—POTENTIAL MIRV INCREASE UNDER A 
FREEZE *—Continued 


Missile and current deployment 


sl 


H 


D. Military significance: Force structure, 
deterrence and crisis stability 


A key issue in assessing the acceptability 
of any freeze proposal is its effect on the 
force structure, involving the maintenance 
of both credible deterrence and crisis stabili- 
ty, and thus U.S. security. 

With the forces of both powers frozen 
over a specific period, and with bans on test- 
ing, the reliability of the forces would 
become a key issue. Like all other machin- 
ery, weapons age and deteriorate over time, 
and reach points at which they are no 
longer reliable and indeed may become haz- 
ardous. For example, the Titan II missiles 
deployed by the United States in 1963 have 
experienced two accidents. Soviet systems 
will be subject to the same problem of dete- 
rioration as U.S. systems. 

It is not possible to project precise force 
levels over the period of the freeze for sever- 
al reasons. First, there are no accurate 
public data on the aging and deterioration 
of the forces in question. The retirement or 
planned retirement of older systems has to 
some degree been predicated on the avail- 
ability of new systems, which would no 
longer be the case. Second, the availability 
of U.S. and Soviet spare armed missiles to 
replace unreliable ones is questionable.* 
Neither SALT I nor SALT II precluded the 
production of spare missiles; the limits im- 
posed restricted the number of launchers 
only. Thus, if the reliability of a missile 
became questionable it could conceivably be 
replaced by an already extant missile. 
Whether this replacement would be permit- 
ted would depend on interpretations or 
agreements as to the meaning of the freeze 
on deployment. 

Critics of current freeze proposals have 
argued that a freeze would give the Soviets 
an advantage as they have newer systems in 
their strategic forces, thus decreasing their 
susceptibility to problems caused by aging. 
An assessment of the accuracy of this con- 
tention cannot be made. Table II offers a 
comparison of the main components of the 
respective strategic triads and the years 
each entered into service: 


TABLE H. —AGE COMPARISON OF STRATEGIC TRIADS 


United States Soviet Union 


Titan I Us), Minuteman 8-11 (1966-73), SS-13 


. 1963-72), SS-17 

M (1970- 1975-7), SS-18 
353-5 88-19 
1975-7). 


W (1965-7 
Minuteman 
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United States Soviet Union 


SLBMS.........,..-...... Poseidon (1971-76), 


Trident 1 (1981- ) 


SS-N-5 (1963), SS-N-6 
1968-73), SS-N-8 


* , SS-NX-20 
Bombe. B-52 D (1956-57), B-52 Tu-95 (1956-7), Mya—4 
0 1255 82 H (1956-27) 


Despite the inability to derive specific 
force levels over the duration of a freeze, 
some general observations can be made. 
First, it must be recognized that deterrence 
is largely based on perceptions of the capa- 
bilities of deployed forces and the relative 
likelihood of retaliation. Second, it is possi- 
ble that crisis stability (i.e., that the nature 
and number of strategic forces themselves 
will not provide an incentive for a nation to 
use them first during a crisis), in part de- 
pends upon confidence in the reliability of 
weapons and the perceived appropriateness 
of agreed strategies. Therefore, any overt 
indications that frozen systems have 
become unequally unreliable could only 
have negative effects on the perceptions of 
the other side. Deterrence would suffer as 
the probable scope of retaliation decreased. 
Crisis stability would suffer if one power 
suddenly believed itself to be in a newly su- 
perior or inferior position. 

It would obviously be desirable to keep 
concerns about the reliability of systems 
hidden from the other side. Continued per- 
mitted replacement might obviate these 
concerns although such a practice could 
also raise concerns about cheating. While 
such a replacement program might mask re- 
liability problems from the other side, these 
worries would still operate as a factor for 
the side doing the replacing. While it might 
be fair to assume that the other nation’s 
missiles were also deteriorating, a prudent 
military planner, working on a worst-case 
basis, would have to assume the opposite— 
i.e., that only his systems were so unreli- 
able—unless he had convincing intelligence 
to the opposite. Such a perception could be 
dangerous, especially in time of crisis. 

One method of obviating this problem 
would be to allow a specific number of reli- 
ability tests per year for each missile type, 
perhaps with a ban on all telemetry encryp- 
tion.“ Such a provision would address the in- 
stability inherent in unknown reliability, 
while minimizing the chances of the tests 
being used to circumvent agreed limits. A 
complete ban on testing would stimulate 
other methods of improving reliability test- 
ing without overt missile tests. 

Such a freeze might also increase the in- 
centive to develop an ABM system, in this 
case a non-nuclear one. A major argument 
in the past against ABMs has been that it 
will always be easier to add reentry vehicles 
(RVs) than to deploy additional ABMs 
against them. With a freeze the RV levels 
would be constant, while non-nuclear ABMs 
would be allowed, subject to the provisions 
of the ABM Treaty (see below for details of 
the treaty). It is possible that either power 
might be motivated to either renegotiate or 
even withdraw from the ABM Treaty to 
pursue this type of defense, although such a 
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step would be unlikely as it would probably 
jeopardize the freeze agreement as well. 
E. Political effects: Domestic and allied 

Such a freeze would obviously appeal to 
that large body of the American public 
which has already demonstrated its support 
for this concept. At the same time, those 
who feel that the current military situation 
favors the Soviet Union would be disaffect- 
ed. Some later domestic disappointment 
could also be expected for several reasons. 
Some local unemployment would result 
from a freeze. Any economic “dividend” 
from a freeze would likely be less than ex- 
pected, as nuclear weapons tend to be rela- 
tively inexpensive, and a rather small por- 
tion of the overall defense budget.’ 

Furthermore, more funds would probably 
have to be devoted to the maintenance of 
extant systems in order to avoid the reliabil- 
ity issues discussed above. It might also be 
necessary to put additional sums into con- 
ventional forces as the NATO-Warsaw Pact 
force imbalances now made tolerable by the 
nuclear umbrella might seem less prudent 
under a freeze. The nature and size of such 
increases, if any, would depend on the inter- 
national situation, and domestic and NATO 
politics. 

As with most other issues, allied reaction 
would be mixed. On the positive side, a 
freeze step would be lauded as a genuine 
step towards arms control. It might also 
avoid the current thorny issue of the 
planned GLCM and Pershing II deploy- 
ments. On the negative side, a freeze would 
not address the current Soviet INF build-up 
which brought the NATO decision to deploy 
these new weapons, thus leaving the Allies 
with theater weapons notably inferior to 
the SS-20s. It is also likely that NATO 
would expect some increases in U.S. conven- 
tional forces as a means of compensating for 
the new limits on the nuclear umbrella, as 
well as increased pressure to reach an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on limiting con- 
ventional forces in Central Europe. 

F. Soviet acceptance 


Among his recent public statement, Yuri 
Andropov has already suggested a freeze of 
this sort. It is possible that the Soviets 
would accept this idea as the basis of negoti- 
ations, although this remains uncertain, as 
does the overall Soviet view of what a freeze 
might entail. 

Such a proposal would offer the Soviets 
some positive incentives. It would halt the 
planned U.S. strategic modernization, par- 
ticularly the Trident II, MX, and the B-1. It 
would preserve what the Soviets claim to be 
a balance in INF, while also forestalling the 
NATO deployment of GLCMs and Pershing 
IIs. At the same time, ongoing Soviet pro- 
grams would also be halted, leaving them 
susceptible to any vulnerabilities which 
they now perceive or have in fact. 

These incentives for Soviet acceptance do 
not necessarily mean that such a freeze pro- 
posal could be quickly negotiated. The de- 
tails of the verification provisions and other 
“housekeeping” details would have to be 
worked out. Further, the Soviets might ask 
for non-circumvention provisions to prevent 
the United States from using British and 
French nuclear forces as surrogates.* More- 
over, a freeze would have an uncertain 
effect on those systems purchased from the 
U.S. such as Britain’s new Tridents. 

G. Summary 

Based solely on problems of monitoring, 
and excluding political factors and the un- 
known issue of reliability, the following 
points can be made: 
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ICBM launchers, excluding the missiles 
and the warheads, could probably be suc- 
cessfully frozen, barring a move to a widely 
mobile system, and depending on the practi- 
cality of reloading of cold-launch systems. 
Should reload be feasible, then a significant 
military advantage might be attained by 
producing excess missiles. Such an advan- 
tage would favor the Soviets, based on cur- 
rent deployments of cold-launch systems. 

SSBs and SLBMs deployed in SSBs do not 
appear to pose significant problems, al- 
though non-SSB deployments of SLBMs 
may. 

Strategic bombers would be more difficult 
to monitor in terms of testing, or if they 
were converted to cruise missile carriers 
(CMCs). Limiting strategic bombers, or 
their conversion to CMCs is dependent on 
FRODs. Concern here is reduced as these 
are not first strike weapons. 

Cruise missiles are inherently unverifiable 
weapons, heavily dependent on voluntary 
restraints. This is mitigated by the fact that 
cruise missiles are not presently first strike 
weapons, although the potential numbers of 
these weapons could become very large and 
troublesome, and improvements in speed 
can be expected. 

IRBMs, like ICBMs, pose monitoring 
problems depending on their mobility and 
possible cold launch/reload capability. The 
military significance of these issues is made 
at least debatable in terms of very narrow 
U.S. interests by the limited range of 
IRBMs. 

Nuclear-capable theater aircraft would re- 
quire cooperative measures such as FRODs. 
Again, their limited range tempers the mili- 
tary significance for the U.S. alone, al- 
though not for our NATO allies, nor, pre- 
sumably, for the Soviet Union. 

Nuclear weapons themselves can only be 
monitored by voluntary cooperative meas- 
ures which would have to be very detailed 
and of questionable political acceptability. 
The military significance of covert weapons 
production would be dependent on the avail- 
ability of delivery systems. Surreptitious 
MIRVing of missiles not MIRVed to capac- 
ity could prove to be a dangerous means of 
circumvention which would be difficult to 
monitor. 

Two alternative freeze proposals, at least, 
are suggested by these conclusions: (1) a 
freeze limited to first strike weapons 
(ICBMs, SLBMs, IRBMs); and (2) a freeze 
limited to strategic weapons largely similar 
to the national freeze, or structured like 
SALT II. The structure and implications of 
these freezes are examined below. Following 
these, several systems-specific freezes are 
proposed as other means of addressing prob- 
lems raised by the large freeze. 


III. PROPOSAL 2: A FIRST STRIKE WEAPONS 
FREEZE 


A. Terms 


Proposal 2 is based on the following terms: 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
agree to a freeze on the production, testing 
and deployment of all ballistic missiles, in- 
cluding warheads and launchers, regardless 
of range. 


B. Implications 


Proposal 2 carries with it the following im- 
plications: 

a. Like Proposal 1, it bars the production 
and testing of systems not yet deployed. 

b. It still covers both strategic and theater 
systems, but only those involving ballistic 
missiles. 
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c. The issues of deterioration and reliabil- 
ity remain relevant. 

d. Opportunities would exist and be at- 
tractive for rechanneling arms efforts into 
those areas not frozen. 

C. Monitoring issues 

Four major monitoring problems exist 
under Proposal 2: 

(1) mobile launchers, particularly for 
IRBMs (and for ICBMs should they be de- 
ployed before a freeze were enacted.) 

(2) the production of MIRVed warheads 
and their emplacement on systems either 
un-MIRVed or MIRVed below already 
tested capacity. 

(3) the production of excess missiles for 
cold launch systems. 

(4) the testing of warheads on cruise mis- 
siles, and then transferring them to ICBMs, 
SLBMs or IRBMs. 

D. Comparison with proposal 1 

The First Strike Weapons Freeze, like 
Proposal 1, deals with ballistic missiles, the 
weapons seen as being the most destabiliz- 
ing. However, it eliminates as issues those 
systems most likely to create severe moni- 
toring problems. Therefore, it might more 
easily be negotiated, and perhaps less sub- 
ject to contention and controversy once the 
agreement entered into force. 

The past history of the arms race indi- 
cates that once a system has been limited, 
research and development shift to other as- 
pects of that system, or to wholly different 
systems. In the case of this freeze, however, 
that rechanneled effort would now be limit- 
ed to those systems whose time-to-target 
renders them less threatening to retaliatory 
forces. Moreover, conventional defenses al- 
ready exist to combat aircraft, although a 
new race in this area might result. 

Under this freeze concept efforts to im- 
prove the speed of cruise missiles might 
appear to be very attractive. Even with such 
improvements, however, their time-to-target 
would still be much longer than that of bal- 
listic missiles. 

E. Military significance: Force structure, 

deterrence and crisis stability 


All of the uncertainties of Proposal 1— 
aging and deteriorating systems, question- 
able reliability, and the effects on deter- 
rence and crisis stability—remain relevant 
for Proposal 2 as well. 

A First Strike Weapons Freeze might lead 
to changes in U.S. and NATO military doc- 
trine. Western military policy envisions a 
presumed controllable ladder of escalation, 
from conventional war, to tactical nuclear 
exchange, to theater nuclear exchange, to 
strategic exchange, with stopping points at 
each level. Many analysts question the va- 
lidity of this policy, and argue that the use 
of nuclear weapons regardless of size or 
range will lead rapidly to a strategic ex- 
change. Compared to a total freeze, Propos- 
al 2 might create one, or possibly two addi- 
tional rungs on the escalation ladder by 
forcing each side to place greater initial reli- 
ance on those non-ballistic forces which are 
not subject to this freeze, and thus have un- 
dergone continued development, testing, 
and presumably have greater reliability. 
The escalation ladder might actually 
expand, with first recourse at the theater 
and strategic levels to aircraft and cruise 
missiles, which not only would be more reli- 
able, but would also have the advantage of 
being less time urgent in terms of retalia- 
tion or the next escalation decision. This 
possible new ladder, compared to the cur- 
rent one is shown in Table III. Once again, 
the arguments of those who doubt the war- 
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time relevance of differences between any 
types of nuclear exchange remain relevant. 


Taste III. Comparative ladders of 
escalation 


Current U.S./NATO Possible ladder, 
ladder 


proposal 2 
Strategic Nuclear 
Exchange 
A 
A 


Strategic Nuclear 
Exchange 


A 
Bomber/Cruise 
Missile 
Strategic Nuclear 
Exchange 
A 
A 


A 
IRBM Exchange 


A 
Theater Nuclear 
Exchange 
A 
A 


A 
Aircraft/Cruise 
Missile 
Theater Nuclear 
Exchange 
A 
A 


A 
Tactical Nuclear 
Exchange 
A 


A 
Tactical Nuclear 
Exchange 
A 
A A 
A A 
Conventional Conventional 
Warfare Warfare 


A freeze as structured in Proposal 2 would 
channel military efforts into aircraft (stra- 
tegic and theater) and cruise missiles, in- 
cluding an incentive to improve on cruise 
missile speed. The importance of air defense 
systems against manned aircraft would also 
increase. For U.S. programs such a proposal 
would also mean likely increased interest in 
or pressure in favor of either the B-1 or 
ATB (the Advanced Technology Bomber, 
i.e., Stealth), or both. The incentive to sur- 
reptitiously MIRV all ballistic missiles to 
their maximum capacity would also remain. 
This would still be a major means of in- 
creasing military capability with fairly low 
risks of detection. Finally, non-nuclear ABM 
systems again might prove attractive. 

F. Political effects: Domestic and allied 


The First-Strike Weapons Freeze would 
have somewhat less public appeal than a 
comprehensive one, especially for those 
committed to the idea of a comprehensive 
freeze. At the same time, the public may be 
eager enough for any arms control progress 
to accept a First Strike Weapons Freeze as 
an important first step. Moreover, the fact 
that Proposal 2 freezes destabilizing first 
strike systems could be another argument in 
its favor, as this may appear to increase se- 
curity. Once again, opposition could be ex- 
pected from those who feel that the Soviets 
currently enjoy an advantage in precisely 
those strategic and theater forces which 
would be frozen in place by this proposal. 

Any expected economic dividend from 
Proposal 2 would probably be lower than for 
Proposal 1. Once again, it might be neces- 
sary, for both military and political reasons 
to increase conventional force spending in 
order to counter the effects of the freeze on 
extended nuclear deterrence. As noted, 
there would also be pressure to spend more 
for strategic and theater aircraft, for cruise 
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missiles, for air defenses, and for increased 
maintenance for frozen systems. 

Allied reaction would probably center on 
the continuing problem of the credibility of 
the nuclear umbrella. Proposal 2 would be 
subject to criticism that the United States 
was effectively dealing with threats to its 
own territory and security, while doing less 
for NATO security. Indeed, any additional 
rungs on the ladder of escalation could be 
interpreted by the Allies in just that way, 
i.e., as trying to postpone the direct involve- 
ment of continental U.S. targets without re- 
ducing the devastation of Europe. There 
would also be the continuing problem of ex- 
isting Soviet SS-20s, but Proposal 2 might 
be more acceptable to NATO than Proposal 
1 in this regard as the GLCM deployment 
could still proceed even though the Per- 
shing II deployment would be forestalled. 
For the allies, a demonstrated U.S. willing- 
ness to buttress other areas in compensation 
for those now frozen, in this case conven- 
tional forces and cruise missiles, would be a 
significant factor in maintaining confidence 
in NATO's credibility. 

Again, there would also be renewed pres- 
sure for a conventional force limitation 
agreement. 


G. Soviet acceptance 


As with Proposal 1, the First Strike Weap- 
ons Freeze would appeal to the Soviets be- 
cause it would preclude the U.S. strategic 
modernization program, particularly Tri- 
dent II and MX. It would also avoid the Per- 
shing II deployment in Europe without re- 
ducing the number of SS-20s. This proposal 
would be less attractive to the Soviets than 
Proposal 1 with regard to INF as it would 
permit ongoing cruise missile developments, 
an area in which the United States current- 
ly has a lead. The Soviets would probably 
still insist on non-circumvention provisions, 
especially now that cruise missiles would be 
deployed in other NATO states. 

This proposal would also favor the devel- 
opment of manned strategic bombers, an 
area to which the Soviets have devoted 
fewer resources than the United States. At 
the same time, the Soviet Union already 
possesses an extensive air defense system, 
including some 2,250 interceptors and 10,000 
surface-to-air missile launchers. Continental 
U.S. air defenses are far less extensive, but 
targets are also farther removed from 
threatening Soviet non-first-strike systems 
than are Soviet targets from similar U.S. 
systems. In sum, Proposal 2 would probably 
be somewhat less attractive to the Soviets 
than Proposal 1, but might still have suffi- 
cient positive aspects to engage Soviet inter- 
est. 


IV. PROPOSAL 3: STRATEGIC WEAPONS FREEZE 
A. Terms 


Proposal 3 is based on the following terms: 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
agree to a freeze on the production, testing 
and deployment of all strategic weapons.“ 
including warheads, bombs and delivery sys- 
tems. 


B. Implications 


Proposal 3 carries with it the following 
implications: 

(a) it decouples strategic and theater 
forces. 

(b) It continues to freeze the destabilizing 
first strike strategic systems. 

(e) It tends to appear more as an alterna- 
tive to the START proposal rather than as 
a striking new departure as does the freeze. 
SALT definitions of what consitutes strate- 
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gic systems could be used to define included 
and excluded systems. 


C. Monitoring Issues 


Five major monitoring tasks remain prob- 
lematical under Proposal 3: 

(1) the production of additional ICBM’s 
for cold launch systems. 

(2) the production of MIRVed warheads 
to increase the MIRVing of those missiles 
not MIRVed to capacity. 

(3) distinguishing between different types 
of bombers, and monitoring conversion to 
Cruise Missile Carriers. 

(4) cruise missiles. 

(5) the testing of warheads on cruise mis- 
siles, and then transferring them to ICBMs 
or SLBMs. 

D. Comparison with Proposals 1 and 2 


The major difference between Proposal 3 
and the previous proposals is that it decou- 
ples the strategic and theater systems. In a 
way this represents a reversion to the basic 
arms control approach now being followed. 
Where Proposal 1 was all-embracing, and 
Proposal 2 was largely responsive to moni- 
toring problems, Proposal 3 responds to sys- 
tems by intended military function, and is 
somewhat less driven by monitoring issues. 


E. Military Significance: Force Structure, 
Deterrence and Crisis Stability 

Issues relating to the deterioration and re- 
liability of the systems and their effect on 
deterrence and crisis stability remain rele- 
vant but unresolved. One significant addi- 
tional factor with this proposal is that the 
Soviets would still have their SS-20s de- 
ployed in Europe and not subject to the 
freeze. Were the NATO Pershing IIs and 
GLCMs not deployed for other reasons, this 
fact might add instability, as the Soviets 
would have an apparently reliable theater 
system, while the main NATO retaliatory 
systems U.S. strategic missiles—would now 
be frozen and subject to questions of relia- 
biity. U.S. plans for conventional force im- 
povements would again be crucial, as would 
completion of the full NATO INF deploy- 
ment. 

Depending on reliability problems, Pro- 
posal 3 could conceivably limit the last rung 
on the NATO escalation ladder, in effect 
making more real the perceived distinction 
between theater and strategic nuclear ex- 
changes. To those who question this distinc- 
tion such a step would probably be seen 
only as self-denial of one component of the 
nuclear arsenal, regardless of basing or 
range. 

Proposal 3 would probably push military 
research and development efforts strongly 
into INF as a means of buttressing that 
component while strategic forces remained 
frozen. Such a development could ultimate- 
ly be more threatening to the Soviet Union, 
given its contiguity with and proximity to 
the European theater. This might raise 
Soviet incentives to increase, perhaps sur- 
reptitiously, the range of their IRBM’s in 
order to equally jeopardize U.S. home inter- 
ests, although such a development could be 
monitored. 

F. Political Effects: Domestic and Allied 

Proposal 3, like Proposal 2, would be less 
than satisfactory to those favoring a com- 
prehensive freeze, but still would satisfy the 
general desire for progress in arms control. 
Moreover, as it would address strategic 
weapons, it would respond to concerns 
about the safety and security of the United 
States, allied interests and U.S. commit- 
ments to them notwithstanding. Proposal 3 
would also have a legitimacy that devices 
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from following in the direction of the SALT 
agreements, which only dealt with strategic 
systems. Again, those who view the current 
strategic situation as being unfavorable to 
the United States would oppose such a 
freeze. 

The economic dividend of Proposal 3, 
while perhaps higher than that of Proposal 
2, would still likely be a source of some dis- 
appointment. Continued maintenance costs 
of frozen systems, and improvements for 
INF and conventional forces would all di- 
minish expected defense savings, which 
would still be low in any event. 

Allied reaction could be expected to be 
negative in that the main focus of Proposal 
3 would still be on systems most threatening 
to the United States itself. However, SALT I 
and II were similar in this respect and offer 
useful precedents. There would presumably 
be additional pressure from the Allies for an 
INF agreement or freeze. At the same time, 
this proposal would leave NATO free to re- 
spond to the SS-20 threat with both Per- 
shing IIs and GLCMs, unlike Proposal 2, 
thus offering a more equivalent response. 
Going ahead with these deployments, with 
an improved conventional posture, and with 
talks for conventional force limits would be 
of major significance to the NATO allies. 

G. Soviet Acceptance 


Two major incentives appear in Proposal 3 
to attract Soviet interest. First, it would still 
preclude the U.S. strategic modernization 
program, and the deployment of MX, Tri- 
dent II and the B-1. Second, it would not 
limit Soviet INF deployments. At the same 
time, Proposal 3 would impose no restric- 
tions on planned NATO INF deployments, 
which the Soviets are eager to block. None- 
theless, Proposal 3 follows in the tradition 
of SALT I and II, and would probably be 
more acceptable to the Soviets than Presi- 
dent Reagan’s START proposal, which 
would require large reductions in the Soviet 
ICBM force. Non-circumvention would still 
be a Soviet concern, although it is unclear 
how this proposal would affect British plans 
to acquire Trident. 

V. PROPOSAL 4: A SALT II FREEZE 
A. Terms 


Proposal 4 is based on the following terms: 
The United States and the Soviet Union 
agree to a freeze of force levels as estab- 
lished in the SALT II Treaty, and to the 
other treaty terms as well (i. e., limits on cer- 
tain new systems, sublimits on specific types 
of systems, but probably without the allow- 
ance for one new light ICBM). 
B. Implications 


Proposal 4 carries with it the following 
implications: 

a. Like Proposal 3, it decouples strategic 
and INF issues. 

b. It continues to freeze the destabilizing 
first strike strategic systems. 

c. It would make formal the SALT II 
agreement which both the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. have tacitly agreed not to under- 
cut. 

d. Unlike Proposal 3, it differentiates be- 
tween MIRVed and unMIRVed systems. 

C. Monitoring Issues 

Three major monitoring issues are impor- 
tant under Proposal 4: 

(1) Carrying out of the reductions re- 
quired of the Soviet Union by SALT II ceil- 
ings. 

(2) Distinguishing between different types 
of bombers, and monitoring possible conver- 
sion to Cruise Missile Carriers. 

(3) Cruise missiles. 
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The monitoring tasks under Proposal 4 
are ones whose difficulty have already been 
assessed by U.S. experts during the negotia- 
tions for SALT II. Thus, they probably rep- 
resent much less of a departure from known 
capabilities and familiar tasks than do the 
other proposals considered above. 

D. Comparison with Proposal 1, 2, and 3 

Like Proposals 2 and 3, this proposal rep- 
resents a step away from the more all-em- 
bracing freeze. It closely resembles Proposal 
3, a Strategic Weapons Freeze, although 
there are important differences. First, 
SALT II is an already completed agreement. 
Therefore, while some negotiation would 
still be necessary, the basic terms are al- 
ready familiar to both sides. Second, SALT 
II sets specific ceilings for overall numbers 
of SNDVs, and for MIRVed systems and 
subsystems, which would require immediate 
reductions by the Soviet Union. These 
ceilings include the counting rule once 
MIRVed, all MIRVed,” ending the differen- 
tiation between different mods“ (i.e., var- 
iants) of missiles of the same type which 
can be MIRVed or unMIRVed. Finally, a 
SALT II might not require a freeze on the 
production of ICBMs, if it continued to 
allow (Article IV.5) production so long as it 
is not in excess of normal deployment, 
maintenance, training, and replacement re- 
quirements.” 


E. Military Significance; Force Structure, 
Deterrence and Crisis Stability 


As with the other proposals, issues of de- 
terioration, reliability and their effect on 
deterrence and crisis stability remain unre- 
solved. A significant change with this pro- 
posal is that it would require reductions by 
the Soviet Union to achieve the overall ceil- 
ing of 2250 SNDVs. None of the other pro- 
posals would require this. This would bring 
both forces into closer numerical equality in 
terms of launchers. 

SALT II would allow the development of 
one new ICBM for each nation, although a 
freeze might forego this option. If SALT II 
were accepted in full as the basis for a 
freeze then this missile could be developed. 

In terms of crisis stability across the wider 
spectrum of forces Proposal 4 would be very 
similar to Proposal 3—much would depend 
on the outcome of planned NATO INF de- 
ployments and of possible U.S. conventional 
force improvements, while perhaps raising 
the military significance of, and incentive to 
develop INF. 


F. Political Effects: Domestic and Allied 


Proposal 4 is initially attractive because it 
comprises an agreement already negotiated 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. It would also appear to be more prac- 
tical to implement and monitor than the 
larger freeze. At the same time, it would 
probably be a disappointment to freeze sup- 
porters, and might even be seen as a step 
backward overall. Furthermore, implemen- 
tation would not be immediate. Some nego- 
tiations would be required to update the 
data bases, and to extend, if so desired, the 
protocol which expired on December 31, 
1981. 

Such a proposal would also suffer from 
the political decline of SALT II, while still 
facing the same opposition which was evi- 
dent when the Senate considered the treaty 
in 1979. Freeze advocates would probably 
take exception to the provision allowing the 
development of one new light ICBM if this 
remained part of the agreement. 

Thus, the domestic political liabilities may 
outweigh the value of a completed agree- 
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ment. While negotiations might be easier, 
approval might be more difficult. 

Any economic dividend under Proposal 4 
would be fairly low, given maintenance 
costs, INF and conventional force require- 
ments as substitutes, and perhaps no restric- 
tions on current plans for the development, 
production and deployment of some new 
strategic systems under the sublimit substi- 
tution provisions. 

Allied reaction would be similar to that 
under Proposal 3. There would be the posi- 
tive aspect of some arms control being 
achieved. There would be some negative re- 
action on the grounds that INF still were 
not included, which in turn would put more 
pressure on these talks, and on expectations 
of U.S. policies regarding INF deployments 
and conventional force improvements. 

G. Soviet Acceptance 


Proposal 4 might be less attractive to the 
Soviet Union than other freeze proposals. 
Unlike the others it would require some re- 
duction by the Soviets. Morever, it might 
not necessarily preclude MX, or Trident II. 
and would still leave NATO free to initiate 
the planned INF deployments of Pershing 
IIs and GLCMs. Indeed, Proposal 4 could 
offer the Soviets a useful propaganda tool if 
they were to respond with a more compre- 
hensive freeze, one which pointedly does 
not allow the development of new systems. 

VI. LIMITED FREEZES 


A number of limited freezes might be at- 
tractive, either as parts of the four propos- 
als analyzed above, or in conjunction with a 
different arms control agreement. Given 
their more limited nature none of these 
carry the same wider implications and 
appeal of the earlier proposals. 


A. Cold Launch Freeze 


In simple engineering terms cold launch 
systems offer the advantage of less techni- 
cally complex launchers by obviating the 


need to properly vent launchers when the 
missiles fire in order to avoid self-inflicted 
damage to the missile. At the same time, 
they offer the possibility of a reloadable 
launcher, thus increasing the incentives for 
additional ICBM production. A freeze on 
cold launch systems could be attractive as a 
means of reducing this type of circumven- 
tion. At least three different types of this 
freeze are possible: 

(1) A simple ban. This would require 
changes in the Soviet SS-17s and SS-18s, in 
planned MX deployments, and in IRBMs, 
and might prove to be too expensive and un- 
attractive. 

(2) A ban on “rapid reload” systems for 
ICBM launchers, as in SALT II (Article 
IV.5). 

(3) In conjunction with a rapid reload ban, 
or as an amendment to it, a stricter ban on 
the collocation of cold launchers and stor- 
age facilities for excess ICBMs. 

B. ABM Freeze 


The ABM Treaty signed in 1972 limited 
the United States and the Soviet Union to 
100 ABM launchers with 100 missiles. By 
the 1974 associated protocol each nation 
chose to defend either an ICBM site (as did 
the U.S.) or its national capital (as did the 
Soviet Union.) The treaty also banned the 
development, testing or deployment of sea- 
based, air-based, space-based, or mobile 
land-based ABMs, multiple ABM launchers, 
or rapid reload ABMs. It did not ban further 
research and development of land-based 
ABMs, which has gone on in both nations. 

ABM remains an area of concern in that 
the ability to “solve” the defensive aspect of 
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nuclear arms could add tremendous instabil- 
ity. One nation might perceive itself to have 
the ability, whether real or not, of launch- 
ing a first strike with only a limited risk of 
retaliation, thus ending the deterrence af- 
forded by the residual force. 

An ABM freeze, specifically on the testing 
and production of ABMs, would limit fur- 
ther developments beyond laboratories, 
foreclosing this possibility. The necessity of 
testing interceptors against a target missile 
could be easily monitored, denying final reli- 
ability to any proposed system. 

C. Cruise Missile Freeze 

Cruise missiles pose large monitoring 
problems given their small size and ease of 
testing and basing. They also pose signifi- 
cant military problems, given their relative 
cheapness and their ability to penetrate, 
albeit more slowly than ballistic missiles, to 
their targets. Of the three types of cruise 
missiles—ALCMs, GLCMs, and SLCMs—the 
United States has already begun ALCM de- 
ployment. The ALCM problem is mitigated, 
however, by their dependence on certain 
types of aircraft as launch platforms. While 
there remains the possibility of circumven- 
tion, as noted above, the aircraft currently 
used as Cruise Missile Carriers have been 
subject to monitoring, although this could 
become dependent on FRODs. 

GLCMs and SLCMs pose wider deploy- 
ment problems, but are more easily frozen 
given their earlier state of development. A 
freeze of their development (as in the SALT 
II Protocol, Article II.1), could postpone or 
avoid this problem. 

VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Table IV offers a comparison of the main 
benefits and drawbacks of the four major 
proposals considered. The comparison below 
is based on the determinants used to ana- 
lyze these proposals. 

A. Monitoring 


The first three proposals all raise similar 
problems. These include excess ICBM pro- 
duction (especially for cold launch systems); 
over the ability to test ICBM/SLBM pre- 
launch procedures with some limits; and the 
ability to produce additional nuclear weap- 
ons, particularly MIRVs for systems already 
deployed but not MIRVed to capacity. 

Proposal 1 raises the largest number of 
monitoring issues over all, and is most heav- 
ily dependent on cooperative measures. This 
is to be expected as it is the most all-em- 
bracing proposal. 

Proposal 2, which is largely shaped by a 
combination of monitoring concerns and 
their military significance, raises fewer 
monitoring issues and is the least dependent 
on cooperative measures. It is probably the 
most easily monitored solely by NTM. 

Proposal 3 raises fewer problems than the 
all-embracing proposal, but is still depend- 
ent on some cooperative measures. Monitor- 
ing tasks under this proposal would closely 
resemble those for SALT II. 

Proposal 4 raises fewer problems than 
Proposal 3, especially if ICBM production is 
allowed, and the “once MIRVed all 
MIRVed" rule is enforced. Presumbly these 
monitoring tasks are ones already consid- 
ered by the United States and so will be the 
most familiar. Cooperative measures would 
be required of all FRODs and cruise missile 
limitations. 

B. Military Significance 

It is not possible to determine what effect 
these proposals will have on the deteriora- 
tion and reliability of systems, deterrence, 
or crisis stability. The problem is most gen- 
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eral with Proposal 1; with Proposals 2, 3 and 
4, it would depend on the effects of those 
systems not included. Each raises serious 
concerns for those who perceive a window 
of vulnerability” for the United States. 
Each raises the possibility of additional 
MIRV deployment noted under monitoring, 
which would add to the current strategic in- 
stability, and possible incentives to develop 
non-nuclear ABMs. 

Proposal 1, in addition to raising the gen- 
eral issues common to each proposal, would 
deny the planned NATO response to the 
Soviet SS-20 deployment. This could de- 
crease stability. At the same time, Proposal 
1 would be the most satisfactory in terms of 
avoiding new directions for the arms race. 

Proposal 2 addresses only those systems 
considered to be the most destabilizing. It 
could possibly add rungs to the ladder of es- 
calation planned on by NATO. This propos- 
al would likely see military efforts rechan- 
neled towards strategic bombers and cruise 
missiles, nuclear-capable theater aircraft, 
and perhaps improved air defenses. 

Proposals 3 and 4 would decouple strategic 
and INF reduction efforts. They would still 
address the most destabilizing strategic sys- 
tems, but could limit the upper end of the 
escalation ladder. Rechanneled military ef- 
forts would probably go into INF, although 
under Proposal 4 MX might still be allowed 
as well. Proposal 4 would also require reduc- 
tions by the Soviets, which the others would 
not. 


C. U.S. Domestic Reaction 


Each proposal would draw on the evident 
public sentiment in favor of arms control, 
most positively for Proposal 1, less so for 
Proposals 2, 3 and 4. All four proposals 
would be opposed by those who feel the U.S. 
currently has military inferiorities vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union. In each case the expected 
economic dividend to be realized by a freeze 
would probably be a disappointment, be- 
cause of the relatively low cost of nuclear 
weapons, the higher demands a freeze 
would put on the maintenance of current 
systems, and the political and military needs 
of compensating elsewhere for newly limit- 
ed capabilities. 

Proposal 1 could be expected to attract 
the most support and opposition given its 
all-embracing nature. This proposal would 
probably offer the largest economic divi- 
dend, although even here this would prob- 
ably prove to be lower than expected and a 
disappointment to some supporters. 

Proposal 2 would still draw on significant 
public support, but would disappoint those 
advocating a total freeze. It would appeal to 
U.S. concerns in that it addresses those sys- 
tems most destabilizing overall, and most 
threatening to the United States itself. Eco- 
nomic dividends would be lower than for 
Proposal 1. 

Proposal 3, like Proposal 2, would enjoy 
public support while disappointing those in 
favor of a total freeze. Its legitimacy would 
derive from the fact that it follows the 
precedents of SALT I and II in decoupling 
strategic and INF reductions, although this 
would once again disappoint freeze advo- 
cates. Like Proposal 2, this proposal would 
address those systems most threatening to 
the United States, and would also result in a 
lower economic dividend than Proposal 1. 

Proposal 4 might prove to be the least at- 
tractive domestically, despite the greater 
ease of negotiation. Given its past criticism 
of SALT II the current Administration is 
unlikely to pursue such a course, and to 
freeze advocates it might even be seen as a 
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step backward when compared to other po- 
tential freezes. 


D. Allied Reaction 

Allied reaction would be mixed in all 
cases. Each proposal would appeal to the 
general European desire for arms control 
and for a reduction of East-West tensions. 
Each would raise issues about the ability to 
respond to Soviet INF improvements al- 
ready in place, and each would heighten 
concerns about the overall credibility of the 
U.S. nuclear umbrella. In each case the 
nature of subsequent U.S. efforts to com- 
pensate for capabilities now frozen would be 
crucial, as would U.S. willingness to pursue 
other arms control efforts. 

Proposal 1 would do the least in terms of 
responding to Soviet INF growth, as both 
GLCMs and Pershing IIs would be frozen. 
While this would appeal to the European 
peace movement, it would also pose dangers 
of imbalance for the NATO allies. That 
being so, Proposal 1 would likely require the 
largest conventional force improvements or 
increases on the part of the U.S. to compen- 
sate for frozen systems. 

Proposal 2 would still allow the planned 
GLCM deployment, which would leave the 
Soviet Union with an INF first strike advan- 
tage, but would not deny NATO all planned 
responses. This proposal could add rungs to 
the escalation ladder, although this might 
be a mixed blessing in terms of NATO per- 
ceptions of the credibility of the U.S. nucle- 
ar deterrent. This proposal might also 
suffer from the appearance that the U.S. 
was more concerned about the safety of its 
own territory than it was about its NATO 
commitments. 

Proposals 3 and 4, by only addressing stra- 
tegic arms, would allow the full planned 
NATO INF deployments. This would be a 
military benefit for the allies but still a po- 
litical problem. Like Proposal 2, these pro- 
posals might appear to indicate a greater 
U.S. concern for its own territory and secu- 
rity. Proposals 3 and 4 would also greatly in- 
crease pressure for some sort of INF agree- 
ment. 


E. Soviet Acceptance 


Each proposal would offer the Soviet 
Union the opportunity to put their recent 
statements into action by accepting a freeze 
of some sort. The first three proposals 
would preclude planned U.S. deployments of 
MX and Trident II. as well as any Soviet 
missile systems now being developed. Pro- 
posal 4 might allow one new light ICBM 
each. Each proposal would allow the Soviets 
to keep their current SS-20 deployment in 
Europe. 

Proposal 1 would impose the greatest 
limits on both sides, and thus would prob- 
ably be most satisfactory to the Soviets in 
terms of precluding planned strategic and 
INF deployments by the U.S. and NATO de- 
signed to redress the INF imbalance. 

Proposal 2 would still preclude MX, Tri- 
dent II and Pershing II. but would be less 
attractive to the Soviets as the United 
States has more strategic bombers and 
greater capabilities thus far in cruise mis- 
siles. This cruise missile lead could be trans- 
lated into both strategic weapons and the 
planned NATO GLCM deployment. The So- 
viets would derive considerable offsetting 
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compensation from their extensive air de- 
fense system. 

Proposal 3 would create a strategic freeze, 
and leave the Soviet INF deployment in 
place. It would presumably be more attrac- 
tive to the Soviets than the START propos- 
al. At the same time, it would have no effect 
on the planned NATO INF deployments. 

Proposal 4 might prove to be least attrac- 
tive, as it might not preclude MX, Trident 
II, or the INF deployments, and would re- 
quire unilateral reduction by the Soviets in 
overall numbers of launchers. 


F. General Observations 

Several points concerning various aspects 
of arms control, and of the freeze proposals 
bear repeating. 

There is a distinction between the mili- 
tary and political demands for monitoring. 
While U.S. officials would like to have as 
much information as possible on Soviet 
arms activities, it is generally assumed that 
there will be gaps. How significant these 
gaps will be is one of the factors that goes 
into assessing the confidence in monitoring 
any provision. Another is the likelihood 
that any gap could result in a significant 
military gain by the Soviet Union. However, 
more rigorous standards must be applied to 
monitoring when considering the mainte- 
nance of public support for current and 
future arms control agreements. Indica- 
tions, or even serious suspicions about 
Soviet non-compliance will undercut domes- 
tic support for arms control among the 
public at large and within Congress. Con- 
gress experiences a particular problem, as it 
has not always received all of the informa- 
tion it felt it needed on the resolution of 
compliance issues, as evidenced by state- 
ments concerning oversight of the Standing 
Consultative Commission and the verifica- 
tion process made during the SALT II 
debate. The assessments in this paper have 
been limited to the military significance of 
monitoring issues; the political significance 
is more general, and harder to assess in ad- 
vance. 

Negotiations for a freeze—of any sort— 
may not be any less lengthy than those for 
SALT, START or INF. Although propo- 
nents have tended to advance the freeze 
concept as some immediately realizable pal- 
liative, negotiations—especially over moni- 
toring and verification—would require some 
time. Thus, it is fair to ask which proposal 
produces the preferred outcome for the 
United States; a freeze, or separate START 
and INF talks? One may not be any more 
quickly negotiated than the other. 

The political effects of a freeze on NATO 
have not been fully addressed thus far in 
the debate over this concept. A freeze would 
offer our allies some gains and some areas 
for concern, some of which could only be al- 
layed by other U.S. defense commitments or 
expenditures. 

A freeze is unlikely to produce large eco- 
nomic dividends. Nuclear weapons are a rel- 
atively small part of defense spending. 
Other defense costs—maintenance of frozen 
systems to avoid deterioration when reliabil- 
ity can no longer be fully tested, and im- 
provements in non-frozen areas, including 
conventional forces, to buttress capabilities 
in response to those aspects which are now 
frozen—would likely increase as well. 
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Finally, a decision to seek a freeze is a po- 
litical decision which must ultimately rest 
with the President. Though great pressure 
could be brought to bear, it is difficult to 
see how a President could be required to ne- 
gotiate a particular type of agreement. A 
statutory requirement would also raise 
major constitutional issues concerning the 
conduct of negotiations in foreign and de- 
fense policy. 


Monitoring is the process by which information 
is gathered on Soviet arms activities and then as- 
sessed. It is different from verification, which 
refers to the political process by which decisions 
are made based on this monitoring information. 

In the area of theater systems there is much U.S. 
Soviet disagreement as to which systems should be 
counted. For the purpose of comprehensiveness a 
mix of the counts preferred by both nations is ap- 
plied here. 

A distinction should be made between knowing 
that something illicit was occurring, and knowing 
specifically what that activity was. While it might 
be possible to hide excess missile production, it 
would be more difficult to hide the “fact” that 
something—necessarily undefined—was going on. 

As noted above, there is tremendous controversy 
at the current INF negotiations as to which aircraft 
of this sort should be included. The following 
planes all fall into this category: 

U.S.: F-111, F-4, A-6, A-7, FB-111. 

Boeing Tu-16, Tu-22, Tu-26, Su-17, Su-24, Mig- 


*Dr. Hans Blix. Arms control, non-proliferation 
and IAEA safeguards. Lecture, May 11, 1982. 

*Secretary of Defense Harold Brown estimated 
that the U.S. had approximately 300 spare ICBM 
boosters in 1979, for use in space launches, research 
and development, and operational training. He esti- 
mated that the Soviets had 600 spares. See U.S. 
Congress. Senate. Committee on Armed Services. 
Military implications of the Treaty on the Limita- 
tion of Strategic Offensive Arms and Protocol 
thereto (SALT II Treaty). Hearings, 96th Congress, 
Ist session. July 23-26, 1979. Part 1, p. 38. 

For example, the Air Force plans annually on 
testing 5 Minuteman IIs and 7 Minuteman IIIs. For 
1982 the actual test launches were 3 Minuteman IIs 
and 6 Minuteman IIIs. U.S. Air Force, Minuteman 
Office. 

For example, in the FY84 Defense Budget re- 
quest the Total Obligational Authority for Strate- 
gic Programs is $28.2 billion out of $274.1 billion, or 
10.3 percent. 

* Britain and France both have nuclear forces of 
their own. Britain has 4 SSBNs with 16 Polaris 
each, and 54 nuclear-capable Vulcan bombers. 
France has 5 SSBNs with 16 missiles each, 18 
IRBMs, and 34 nuclear-capable Mirage IV aircraft. 
See International Institute for Strategic Studies. 
The Military Balance, 1982-83. London, 1982. pp. 
30, 31, 34. 

These could be defined by SALT II definitions. 
Under SALT II ICBM launchers were defined as 
land-based launchers of ballistic missiles with a 
range in excess of 5,500 kilometers; SLBM launch- 
ers were defined as any ballistic missile launchers 
installed on submarines; heavy bombers were speci- 
fied by type, and as any equipped with cruise mis- 
siles with ranges in excess of 600 kilometers. See 
SALT II Treaty, Article II. 

10 A different SALT II freeze proposal was made 
in June 1982 by the Federation of American Scien- 
tists. Under this proposal both sides would freeze at 
their current force levels and continue to be re- 
stricted by the aggregate limits and sublimits of 
SALT H. which would further curtail force growth 
and new missile types, as any new weapon intro- 
duced would have to be compensated for by disman- 
tling some other weapon to stay under the freeze 
limits and sublimits. Unlike Proposal 4, the Federa- 
tion’s SALT II freeze would not necessarily require 
Soviet reductions to the 2250 SNDV limit. See Fed- 
eration of American Scientists. Public Interest 
Report, Vol. 35, No. 6, June 1982, pp. 3-4. 
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ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TRIBLE). Under the previous order, 
there will now be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness not to extend beyond the hour of 
10:30 a.m. with statements therein lim- 
ited to 5 minutes each. 


BYRD IS BACK 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, ROBERT C. 
Byrp, has had an extraordinary politi- 
cal career. In his home State of West 
Virginia, Senator Byrp has held more 
legislative elective offices than any- 
body else in that State’s history— 
elected first to the West Virginia 
House of Delegates, then to the State 
senate, next to the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, and ultimately to the 
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TABLE {V.—COMPARISON OF MAJOR FREEZE PROPOSALS 


U.S. domestic reaction 
Posith 


1. Public support for a 
freeze. 


ii 


U.S. Senate. In West Virginia, ROBERT 
C. Byrp is an institution—a man who 
has never lost an election, and a Sena- 
tor who has consistently won with the 
massive support of Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. 

Senator ByRrD’s national record is no 
less remarkable. Since 1967, when he 
was elected secretary of the Senate 
Democratic Conference, Senator BYRD 
has been part of the Senate leader- 
ship. From 1971 until 1977, he was the 
Senate majority whip. And during the 
95th and 96th Congresses, Senator 
BYRD served as the Senate majority 
leader. Certainly, ROBERT C. BYRD has 
rewarded the trust placed in him by 
the people of the Mountain State and 
by his colleagues here in the Senate, 
as well. 

In the 1980 elections, the Senate ma- 
jority crossed to the Republican side 
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of the aisle. But in January 1981, the 
Senate Democrats reaffirmed their 
confidence in Senator BYRD by again 
electing him Senate Democratic 
leader. 

Washington thrives on conjecture, 
and local pundits wondered widely if 
Senator Byrp would readily adjust to 
his new minority leader position. 

But Senator Byrp’s Senate col- 
leagues and Capital Hill insiders both 
know that Rospert C. BYRD is a man of 
almost limitless stamina, practical bril- 
liance, and enviable resilience. The 
Senate has long been Senator Byrp’s 
passion and professional home, and 
few people in American history know 
the rules of the political game as well 
as does ROBERT BYRD. Most Senators 
and the real political experts were not 
surprised, therefore, as Senator Byrp 
shifted into his new Senate role, and 
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began working in tandem with our dis- 
tinguished majority leader Senator 
BAKER. 

Now, what the Senate has known 
about Senator BYRD for more than 2 
years is becoming public knowledge, as 
well. The most recent issue of the Na- 
tional Journal carries on its cover an 
announcement that “Byrd Is Back,” 
and goes on in a subsequent article 
within to outline Senator BYRD’s effec- 
tiveness as the Senate minority leader. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
National Journal article on Senator 
Byrp be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

From the National Journal, May 7, 1983] 

BYRD Is Back—SALT IN THE WOUNDS 
(By Richard E. Cohen) 


(Minority status seems to have enhanced 
Byrd's position among fellow Democrats; 
but Democratic Senators, looking eagerly 
toward the 1984 elections, are finding that 
their increased ability to influence policy is 
eroding their internal unity.) 

Senate Democratic Leader Robert C. Byrd 
may have lost much of his power to shape 
policy following the 1980 Republican take- 
over of the Senate and White House, but 
the West Virginian seems to have improved 
his ability to promote party unity and alter- 
native policies. 

Ironically, his improved image as a party 
leader is probably the result of his reduced 
power. In the view of some of his fellow 
Democrats, Minority Leader Byrd has 
become more effective at listening to and 
working with the rank and file in identify- 
ing party goals than was Majority Leader 
Byrd at the peak of his power and prestige. 

Byrd has helped promote consensus 
among Senate Democrats by scheduling 
weekly lunch meetings and creating task 
forces that have agreed this year on recom- 
mendations for a jobs package, crime and 
medicare. These leadership tools have 
helped fill the void created by the loss of 
the Democrats’ Senate chairmanships. 

“The unhappiness with Byrd has dissipat- 
ed,” said a junior Senator who did not want 
to be identified. “Partly, it's because he's 
put others up front. He wants to be the 
leader and has shown a willingness to 
spread the action around,” 

As a leader of the loyal opposition, Byrd 
has discovered some benefits in not being 
responsible for solving the nation’s prob- 
lems. Lou don’t need a superstar as Minori- 
ty Leader,” Byrd said in a recent interview. 
“I don’t have to be out front on everything. 
. . . pass it around so they all have a piece 
of the action. In this way, we can best 
present alternatives to the public. 

“When a party is in the majority and has 
ample votes, there is not the necessity to de- 
velop strong unity. In the minority, there is 
a tendency to get together pretty fast and 
forget our disagreements.” 

At times, Byrd has harshly criticized the 
Reagan Administration's domestic policies, 
especially proposals to reduce social security 
benefits. He said the Republicans “created 
an atmosphere of partisanship when bipar- 
tisanship was needed.” 

As Republican unity has begun to crumble 
in the 98th Congress, Senate Democrats are 
using their cohesiveness to wield increasing 
power to shape the legislative product, a 
role they played only infrequently during 
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the 97th. As a result, Byrd may find some of 
the party strains returning. 

Democrats have grown increasingly influ- 
ential in drafting the congressional budget, 
for example. With the help of five Budget 
Committee Republicans, they sent to the 
floor a proposal that included a $30 billion 
tax increase. Because the committee also 
approved more than $800 million in medi- 
eare cuts for fiscal 1984, the Democrats’ 
medicare task force had to drop its opposi- 
tion to all medicare cuts and shift its em- 
phasis to attacking President Reagan’s plan 
for even greater reductions. 

As their growing influence has forced 
them to tone down their rhetoric on pend- 
ing Senate legislation, Byrd has been trying 
to get the Democratic Party to address 
major long-term issues, such as industrial 
policy. 

They have more time to look beyond the 
recession and address fundamental prob- 
lems of getting the economy moving again,” 
said Robert G. Liberatore, staff director of 
the Senate Democratic Policy Committee, 
which Byrd chairs. When Democrats had a 
President and Senate committee chairmen, 
they didn’t look to Sen. Byrd to create the 
package, they just wanted his help. In the 
past two years, he has been very much in 
the lead in preparing the packages.” 

Byrd continues to employ some of the 
skills that marked his tenure as Majority 
Leader, especially his strong knowledge of 
Senate procedures, which he gained from 24 
years of experience in the Senate and 
before that 6 in the House. 

“It’s not important to be public for the 
sake of being public.“ Byrd said. The im- 
portance for me is to work with my col- 
leagues, to give them a chance to be heard, 
to help the class of 1984 with their cam- 
paign plans, to have occasional meetings 
with Speaker O'Neill on an agenda. 

MAKING THE ADJUSTMENT 


Byrd tries to put the best face on the 
Democrats’ fall to minority status. “I start- 
ed school in a two-room schoolhouse before 
the new math,” he said. “But I learned early 
that 54 [votes] exceed 46, and I've never 
found anyone to convince me otherwise. So 
the next step was just as simple, to make 
the best use of the 46 [Democrats] that we 
could in shaping national policy by develop- 
ing consensus.“ 

Other Democrats recently said that the 
adjustment has not been so easy. The 1980 
election was a shock that created an empti- 
ness in the gut, an identity problem,” said a 
senior Democratic aide. For years, these 
guys felt they were Mr. Macho, but they 
found they couldn’t perform. They were not 
dead, but they had to change some assump- 
tions.” 

During the early 1981 voting on Reagan’s 
spending and tax-cut plans, Democrats 
made several unsuccessful attempts to 
reduce the proposed cuts. But eventually, 
all but 10 voted for the first round of spend- 
ing cuts and all but 11 for the tax bill. As a 
result, several news stories suggested the 
Democrats were in disarray. 

Sen. Carl Levin of Michigan, one of the 
few Democrats who consistently voted 
against the Reagan program, said that the 
majority of Democrats had been wrong not 
only about the merits of the program but 
also about the political wisdom of support- 
ing it. He did not, however, blame Byrd or 
the party’s minority status. There was a 
different judgment of what the public 
wanted,” Levin said. 

For Democrats, minority status meant 
they could no longer rely on committee 
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hearings or ample staffs to initiate their 
own plans or strategies. As a result, Byrd de- 
cided that they should spend more time 
with one another. Following a tradition 
practiced for many years by Senate Republi- 
cans, Byrd organized luncheon caucuses 
nearly every Tuesday. Previously, they were 
held only a few times annually. “He realized 
sooner than most that the political future 
of individual Senators was closely tied to 
the national party identification and he felt 
there was something wrong with that 
image,” Liberatore said, 

Several Democrats agreed that their cohe- 
siveness resulted in part from participating 
in a private retreat in October 1981 at a 
state park in Davis, W.Va. It was there that 
they decided to make an issue of Reagan's 
alleged lack of fairness. In subsequent votes, 
Senate Democrats repeatedly stood together 
when offering amendments for revising 
taxes, protecting social security benefits, in- 
creasing unemployment benefits and provid- 
ing public works jobs. 

While they worked better among them- 
selves, the Senate Democrats and Byrd en- 
countered tensions when dealing with their 
House counterparts. This happened because 
of traditional strains between the House 
and Senate and a view held by many House 
Members that Senators consider themselves 
superior. 

House Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. of 
Massachusetts has increasingly worked with 
Senate Majority leader Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., R-Tenn., instead of with Byrd. O'Neill 
and Baker have launched initiatives such as 
the gasoline-tax increase, a jobs program 
and social security. In recent weeks, howev- 
er, Byrd and O'Neill have sought to work to- 
gether more often and amicably and have 
organized joint staff meetings. 

“There have always been and will be times 
when communications between the House 
and Senate could have been better, but on 
the whole, lines are open,“ Byrd said. They 
have the numbers and we don't. I can 
expect a difference from time to time; that 
doesn’t excite me.” 


TARGETS OF OPPORTUNITY 


Byrd has more frequently chosen to work 
on issues that he thinks will divide the Re- 
publicans. They still control the agenda, 
and you can’t underestimate the influence 
of the White House,” said a senior Demo- 
cratic aide. We'll pick our fights where we 
think we can win or we know we're making 
an impact on better policy or with the fair- 
ness theme.” 

Byrd emphasizes the Democrats’ fight 
against Reagan’s attempts to cut social secu- 
rity benefits. The President sent us in 1981 
a proposal to cut $88 billion over five years, 
with an immediate impact on people elect- 
ing early retirement,” Byrd said. We dis- 
cussed this in our caucus and developed a 
resolution in unanimous opposition. That 
proposal was defeated by one vote. But im- 
mediately Sen. [Robert] Dole fof Kansas, 
chairman of the Finance Committee] took 
the same proposal and changed a word or 
number to make it meet parliamentary re- 
quirements. All the Republicans voted for 
it. I said, ‘Whoopie.’ We don't care who gets 
the credit, we wanted to send a message to 
the White House and community of senior 
citizens that the Senate would not stand for 
it.“ 

Later, Byrd led successful fights to restore 
the minimum benefit for certain social secu- 
rity recipients and oppose a $40 billion pack- 
age of unspecified cuts. 
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Although the Democrats have appeared 
nearly unanimous in opposing the contro- 
versial tax withholding plan for interest and 
dividends, disagreements have flared behind 
the scenes. For example, O’Neill and House 
Ways and Means Committee chairman Dan 
Rostenkowski, D-III., have firmly supported 
the new law, and a few liberal Senate Demo- 
crats have criticized their colleagues for ap- 
pearing to be too responsive to appeals from 
the banks and their customers. 

“The Democratic support for repeal was 
partly to embarass Dole and partly to avoid 
helping Republicans pull their chestnuts 
out of the fire,” said an aide to a Senate 
Democrat who favors withholding. “My boss 
and a few others tried to convince the 
others to switch but without much success.” 

The recent medicare debate revealed the 
limits of the Democrats’ partisan approach. 
When the Democrats’ medicare task force 
began considering the issue in early April, 
chairman Max Baucus of Montana urged 
opposing any cutbacks. The Democrats had 
arranged to announce their position follow- 
ing the caucus meeting on April 19, but the 
press conference was delayed at the last 
hour. 

Meanwhile, Senate Budget Committee 
Democrats, after having rejected Reagan’s 
proposal for $2 billion in cuts in 1984 and 
$40 billion during the next five years, ap- 
proved a plan cutting more than $800 mil- 
lion next year and $21 billion by 1988. Com- 
mittee Democrats, under the leadership of 
ranking minority member Lawton Chiles of 
Florida, had discussed their positions on 
medicare as well as other issues with Byrd 
and the Democratic caucus, but they did not 
seek formal party approval before taking 
action in the committee. 

After the Budget Committee acted, Byrd, 
Baucus and Sen. Edward M. Kennedy, D- 
Mass., held a press conference on April 28 to 
announce their opposition to Reagan's pro- 


posed cuts and to call on Senate and House 
committees to recommend steps to assure 
the solvency of medicare. Asked about the 


Budget Committee's action, Baucus re- 
sponded, ‘‘There may be some cuts in medi- 
care, but less than the [amount] approved 
by the committee. What we're trying to do 
is dramatize the issue.” 

Another issue Byrd has worked on with 
Senate Democrats who have tried to score 
points against Reagan, despite their inter- 
nal disputes, was the nomination of Ken- 
neth L. Adelman as administrator of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
When Sen. Paul E. Tsongas of Massachu- 
setts announced that he and others might 
filibuster the nomination, Byrd urged that 
opponents allow a vote. Tsongas said he 
dropped the filibuster for other reasons, in- 
cluding some Democrats’ opposition to a fili- 
buster and the extensive public attention 
the fight received. Adelman’s nomination 
was confirmed, 57-42, with all but 8 Demo- 
crats voting against him. 

“Sen. Byrd briefly told me not to filibus- 
ter, but it was friendly advice, not pressure,” 
Tsongas said. That would be counterpro- 
ductive in this body.“ He added that Byrd’s 
aides provided strategic assistance. He has 
given us a better sense of working together 
as a party.” 

REGAINING CONTROL 


Byrd leaves no doubt that regaining a 
Democratic majority in the Senate is one of 
his two top goals. The other goal is combat- 
ing West Virginia's 21 per cent unemploy- 
ment rate, the highest in the nation. 

“The prospects are good that we can suc- 
ceed in 1984.“ Byrd said. “Within the 
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Senate universe, winning back the majority 
is the top priority of every Democrat. In the 
past two elections, the arithmetic was on 
the Republican side; now the shoe is on the 
other foot, with 19 of the 33 seats [at stake] 
under their control.” 

Byrd has taken several steps to help win 
the five seats that the Democrats need to 
regain the majority. The Senate Democratic 
Campaign Committee has been merged with 
the leadership Circle, its major fund-raising 
arm, and Sen. Lloyd Bentsen of Texas, who 
ran highly successful financing and voted 
turnout operations in his 1982 reelection 
campaign, has been named chairman. 

In addition, Byrd holds occasional meet- 
ings with Democratic Senators campaigning 
for reelection in 1984 and frequently at- 
tends fund-raising events in their behalf. He 
said he is also establishing his own political 
action committee to disburse money to can- 
didates. That's the rule right now, and I’m 
playing by that,” he said. 

With four Senate Democrats campaigning 
for President, Byrd may be hard pressed to 
maintain party harmony. Already, presiden- 
tial candidate Alan Cranston of California, 
who as Senate Minority Whip has not 
worked particularly closely with Byrd in 
any case, has spent even less time than 
usual on his Senate leadership work. 

Byrd plans to keep the heat on Republi- 
cans as they become increasingly uneasy 
about supporting Reagan's policies. The 
Republicans will have to keep explaining 
their votes on the economy, foreign policy 
and so on,” said Liberatore. “We'll try to 
keep pinning them down. Sen. Byrd is in the 
middle of this, though he is not always out 
front.“ Part of his task includes attracting 
and financing the most effective challengers 
to take on GOP incumbents. 

If the Democrats recapture control, there 
is little doubt that Byrd would regain the 
Majority Leader post he held from 1977-81. 
Some predict that the Senate Democrats 
would band together and be more amenable 
to party cooperation than they were during 
much of the 1970s, but their diversity and 
independence may make that difficult. 

If the Democrats fail in 1984, they will 
begin preparing for 1986, when 22 GOP 
seats will be at stake. On the other hand, a 
major Democratic setback at the polls could 
revive unhappiness with Byrd and inspire 
support for a more outgoing and media-con- 
scious leader. In the past, similar efforts to 
challenge Byrd have failed. 

The growing influence of Senate Demo- 
crats may allow Byrd to assume a more visi- 
ble public profile in the coming months. 
After an often difficult two years for him- 
self and other Senate Democrats, the West 
Virginian may be warming to the opportuni- 
ty. 

KENNEDY'S INDUSTRIAL POLICY TASK FORCE 

LOOKS TO THE LONG TERM 


Of the nine party task forces created by 
Senate Minority Leader Robert C. Byrd , D- 
W. Va., the one with the potential for the 
biggest policy contribution and controversy 
is the industrial policy group chaired by 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy, D-Mass. Like 
similar efforts by Democrats in the House 
and elsewhere to develop long-term econom- 
ic policy, it may founder in generalities or 
become bogged down by sectional or inter- 
est-group rivalries. But with the prominent 
interest that Byrd, Kennedy and their aides 
say they are giving the project, it could 
produce an economic blueprint that will fill 
an important political role for Democrats. 

“I tried to establish a task force represent- 
ing the broad spectrum within our party so 
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a consensus could be reached,” said Byrd. 
“On industrial policy, we are looking to the 
long term; we know that our smokestack in- 
dustries are being hurt by trade policies of 
other countries.” But he agrees that eco- 
nomic policy must also address the needs of 
other industrial sectors. 

Aides said the task force is exploring 
public and private-sector issues affecting 
such problems as employment, international 
competitiveness and prospects for both 
smokestack and high-technology industries. 
They emphasize that all these interests 
must be addressed and that they are not in- 
compatible, as some say. 

It's not a choice between the steel indus- 
try and fifth-generation computers,” said an 
aide. “If you destroy one, there’s no future 
for the other.” 

The 13-member task force has held a half- 
dozen meetings, including sessions with 
economists Lester C. Thurow and Felix G. 
Rohatyn and AFL-CIO president Lane 
Kirkland. Kennedy, who plans to issue the 
initial recommendations by the end of this 
month, hopes the report will stimulate a 
sharp discussion of economic themes for the 
1984 campaign. 

The House Democratic Caucus issued a 
comparable report last year under the lead- 
ership of Reps. Timothy E. Wirth of Colora- 
do and Richard A. Gephardt of Missouri, 
but it received a lukewarm reaction from 
the press and many Democrats. “It may be 
easier for Senate Democrats to do this be- 
cause we are not nearly so encumbered by 
the day-to-day constraints of committee 
chairmanships, jurisdictional struggles and 
other legislative activity,” said Robert G, Li- 
beratore, staff director of the Senate Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee. 

After Kennedy dropped out of the presi- 
dential race in November, he sought the 
task force assignment as an opportunity to 
help Democrats offer new ideas on economic 
policy, an aide said. 

The task force is receiving staff assistance 
from Liberatore and other aides on the 
policy committee as well as David Smith, 
Kennedy’s aide on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 


JUDGE JAMES L. OAKES 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, Ver- 
mont’s renowned jurist, James L. 
Oakes, recently received the Learned 
Hand Medal for excellence in Federal 
jurisprudence. Judge Oakes is a 
member of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. Prior to that, 
he served as a Federal district judge 
and as Vermont’s attorney general. 

I first knew Judge Oakes as attorney 
general when I served as one of Ver- 
mont’s 14 State’s attorneys. In my ex- 
perience, no one has served with more 
distinction as our attorney general. 

It comes as no surprise to all Ver- 
monters, therefore, that Judge Oakes 
is now being honored as he is. Certain- 
ly as attorney general, Federal district 
judge and circuit of appeals judge he 
has set a standard for which we all 
should aim, but one which most would 
find impossible to attain. 

An editorial in his hometown news- 
paper states clearly the feelings of 
Vermonters, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Brattleboro Reformer, Apr. 14, 

1983] 
An HONOR TO A JUDGE 

Windham County contains a seemingly 
endless supply of multi-talented people who 
have contributed to their community, their 
nation, and, in many cases, the world. Thus 
all of us can take pride in the singular 
achievement of Judge James L. Oakes, who 
is to receive the Learned Hand medal “for 
excellence in federal jurisprudence.” 

Judge Oakes has been a Brattleboro 
lawyer; a Windham County state senator; 
the attorney general of Vermont; and, for 
the last decade, a federal judge. He sits on 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 2nd Cir- 
cuit. He has participated in many landmark 
cases, and he has written many opinions 
which, his colleagues now note in awarding 
the Learned Hand medal to him, have 
brightened the federal judiciary. 

Judge Hand, who also served on the ap- 
peals court, is described in a biography as “a 
defender of freedom from the onslaughts of 
extremists of both Left and Right.” 

Judge Hand never served on the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Judge Oakes, we all hope, will have that 
opportunity some day. He deserves it, and 
the nation deserves him. 


HAYNES JOHNSON DISCUSSES 
THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Haynes Johnson recently discussed 
the American Gathering of Jewish 
Holocaust Survivors in a television 
interview for “Washington Week in 
Review.” 

Throughout the interview, Mr. 
Johnson recounts the overwhelming 
experience of this extraordinary gath- 
ering. He applauds the act of Congress 
to create a Holocaust Memorial 
Museum on the Mall. He also com- 
mends President Reagan and Vice 
President Busk for their magnificent 
performances throughout the week. 

Despite Mr. Johnson's praise for the 
U.S. efforts to remember the Holo- 
caust, he is quick to point out that 
there is still another piece of unfin- 
ished business “that has been collect- 
ing dust in our Senate for 34 years.” 
He is, of course, referring to the Geno- 
cide Convention. He notes that this 
treaty outlawing genocide says, essen- 
tially: 

That you can’t have sanctuary. That the 
nations of the world would gather to say 
that if war criminals exist and they tried to 
hide in your country, they could not—you 
would back them and allow them to be ex- 
tradited. 

Mr. President, Haynes Johnson cer- 
tainly does not stand alone in his 
belief that now is an opportune time 
for the Reagan administration and the 
Senate to push for the ratification of 
the Genocide Treaty. The recent com- 
memoration of the Holocaust demon- 
strates our desire to prevent such a 
horrible event from ever occurring 
again. Let us now confirm this desire 
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by quickly ratifying the Genocide 
Convention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Johnson’s interview be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

{From Washington Week in Review, Apr. 

15, 1983) 
INTERVIEW WITH HAYNES JOHNSON 

PauL Duge. For four days this week we all 
looked back in sorrow at one of the greatest 
examples of man’s inhumanity to man, 
Haynes. 

Haynes Jomnson. I guess you have to deal 
with this one personally as you did about 
where you've just been. In my case I went 
over to this gathering of the survivors of 
the Holocaust, the American Jewish survi- 
vors, generations really—those who were in 
the camps, those who were the children, 
some grandchildren. 

I've seen a lot of emotional meetings. 
Washington is a great convention center 
forum for the world. 

But I sat in the audience there, Paul, and 
I just watched the faces as people would go 
by. You would see a man or a woman walk- 
ing around holding up a little sign in various 
languages—either, the name of the concen- 
tration camp or the name of their home 
town—and they would just look into the au- 
dience of 14,000 to 15,000 people, looking 
around. And then, suddenly, someone would 
stand up and look at that sign and race over 
and embrace them. 

And you had the sense you almost didn’t 
want to look. It was too intimate. It was too 
personal. They had found a link to their 
past and it was overwhelming in the experi- 
ence of this really quite extraordinary gath- 
ering, I think, and I use the adjective ad- 
visedly. 

You brought together for the first time 
all these people in this country. It is spon- 
sored by the government, that is to say it 
comes out of a governmental resolution, an 
act of Congress, to create a Holocaust Me- 
morial Museum. The President spoke to 
them one night, the Vice-President at the 
end of the week. They transferred two 
buildings on the Mall to serve as a perma- 
nent national museum to remember the 
Holocaust. 

But what I remember and what the point 
of it was, was the experience of these people 
that you would see, and then, they would 
talk about their own lives. 

One child who was taken at one year of 
age while her parents were sent to Ausch- 
witz and she never knew what happened to 
them. She didn’t even know she had a sister. 
She was smuggled out and raised by French 
nuns. And people would talk about these 
things in a way that it was a very painful 
and yet cathartic sort of experience for 
them. 

Discussant. Haynes, isn’t it odd that we 
can never, never seem to come to grips with 
this kind of issue because I think the one 
analogy, a current analogy that occurs to 
me, is the Cambodians. 

HAYNES. Yes. 

Discussant. Was it 6 million Jews killed 
during the Holocaust? 

HAYNES. Yes. 

Discussant. The number of Cambodians 
who have been butchered, in effect, over the 
last 10 to 15 years, must be close to that. 

Haynes. And still going on as a matter of 
fact, and then you talk about a 

Discussant. Different kind of holocaust. 
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Haynes. Different kind of mass extermi- 
nation—mass murder—which is what the ex- 
perience in Germany and Europe was all 
about, and WWII with the Jews. 

It is a legitimate question to say, why was 
this being singled out as opposed to others, 
and I think the answer was really put quite 
well by the President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and indeed the people who had this 
gathering. 

It wasn't intended just to be for the Jews 
alone or just that experience. It was the 
universal experience. 

And the Vice-President particularly, Mr. 
Bush, was eloquent on that point. He said 
never again must these human rights abuses 
occur. We have a responsibility to hold to a 
standard that they cannot occur again and 
that there's a universal lesson in what hap- 
pened to them. 

Discussant. Isn't there something we 
should keep in mind in that regard in the 
attitude of the Israeli government toward 
peace talks in the Middle East? Because, in 
effect, the Israeli government is saying 
never again, and that’s something we should 
keep in mind (interjection: Absolutely.) as 
we drive toward negotiations. 

Discussant. Isn't there another piece of 
unfinished business, Haynes, in the Treaty 
outlawing genocide that has been collecting 
dust in our Senate for 34 years? 

HAYNES. 34 years, yes. 

Discussant. Why? 
move? 

Haynes. This is one of the saddest things, 
Terry, is that there—growing directly out of 
the experience of the Holocaust, the exter- 
mination of 6 million Jews out of 8% million 
in Europe, all gone—was a treaty that came 
out of the United Nations outlawing geno- 
cide. And what is really said, essentially, was 
that you can't have sanctuary. That the na- 
tions of the world gather to say that if war 
criminals exist and they tried to hide in 
your country, they couldn’t—you would 
back them and allow them to be extradited. 

Discussant. Such as Klaus Barbi? 

Haynes. Exactly. Right now, that treaty 
has been endorsed by 85 nations, and in the 
United States, even though it has had the 
backing of every president since Harry 
Truman, it still gathers dust. And one of the 
tragedies of it is that it got caught up in our 
domestice politics in the 50’s and 60's as a 
states’ rights issue. 

There was a fear during our own turmoil 
in the southern states and so forth that this 
could be seen as sanctions against abuses 
here at home. That was one thing. 

And you remember the Bricker amend- 
ment of the 50's and the idea that interna- 
tionalism was bad. There's lot of this back- 
ground. 

And the truth is that it is irrelevant now. 
And one of the things that I think is most 
poignant about this is that the Reagan ad- 
ministration—with its really, I thought, 
magnificent performance of the President 
and the Vice-President this last week—has 
not pushed for our endorsement of that 
treaty. 

And one of the reasons is that it has 
become sort of an issue of the far right. 
They say the same issues: that it’s a viola- 
tion of our liberties, of our Bill of Rights, of 
freedom of states and so forth. Jesse Helms 
for instance has pledged, to vow, to filibus- 
ter if it ever comes up. 

And it remains 34 years later, unfinished 
business. 

Discussant. Is the treaty itself mainly a 
symbolic act? Would it really do any kind of 
concrete good? 


Why doesn't this 
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Haynes. It is a symbolic act such as the 
Holocaust memorial here was. Except it 
does have specific sanctions. A nation 
pledges its honor not to allow sanctuary for 
war criminals and therefore, you can extra- 
dite them if indeed they're in your borders. 
So that is not a bad thing to have happen. 

Paul Duke. Well perhaps we should close 
tonight with some words from one of the 
survivors who spoke here this week, identi- 
fied as prisoner number 25673 at Auschwitz, 
Itka Fratman, who said, “The gathering 
showed that good triumphs over evil; that 
from despair there is hope; from pain comes 
knowledge; and we can share that knowl- 
edge with the world.” 

Im Paul Duke. Good night for all of us 
here on Washington Week. 


WHAT PRACTICAL EFFECT 
FROM THE CATHOLIC BISH- 
OPS’ SUPPORT OF THE 
FREEZE? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
nuclear freeze poses an agonizing chal- 
lenge for many Americans. Yesterday 
a story in the New York Times 
brought home vividly how painfully 
difficult the resolution of this great 
national issue is for some. The Times 
went to the area of the country where 
the Electric Boat Co. builds Trident 
submarines—that is nuclear-powered 
submarines that carry devastating nu- 
clear weapons. The Times reporter, 
Douglas McGill, questioned Catholics 
whose livelihood depends on their jobs 
building these Trident submarines. He 
interviewed them in the immediate 
aftermath of the passage of the 
Catholic bishops’ pastoral letter that 
called for a halt to the contruction of 
nuclear weapons. 

That letter in part suggested that 
defense workers might be led to quit 
their job. What a test for the practical 
effect of the bishops’ plea to stop the 
arms race. The reaction as reported by 
McGill was mixed. No one has quit 
their job although the church has 
started to establish procedures to help 
those who decide to do so to find other 
work. 

An engineer at Electric Boat is 
quoted as saying: 

Unfortunately our main enemy is an athe- 
ist country. I don’t think they care what 
God's words are. They've got to listen to 
something that’s meaningful to them—our 
deterrent force. 

On the other hand another Catholic 
church member who worked for the 
freeze says: 

The pastoral letter has removed a stigma 
from the antinuclear movement. It's no 
longer possible to say the freeze movement 
is Communist inspired. 

Another church member said: 

The church is becoming more vulnerable, 
and we're becoming more vulnerable. But 
that's the risk of discipleship. 

A Catholic priest in a nearby com- 
munity said: 

Whenever I bring up the topic on a 
Sunday morning, I get a very few people 
who are upset. Some people agree whole- 
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heartedly. Many have said to me, “Say I 
wish you'd said that a lot earlier.“ 


Mr. President, Members of this body 
are practical men and women. We 
sometimes tend to believe that the 
pronouncements of a group of clergy- 
men on a political issue—especially a 
military issue has little or no practical 
effect. I think that view is wrong. 
Power may indeed come out of the 
barrel of a gun. But on the other end 
of that gun is a human being with a 
mind and a heart and a soul. A halt to 
the nuclear arms race can serve all 
mankind. Painful, dangerous, risky as 
the path to peace may be, the Catholic 
bishops are helping us find the way. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
referred from the May 9, New York 
Times be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

BUILDERS OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS PONDER 

BisHops’ PEACE LETTER 


PRESTON, CONN., May 8.—The people of St. 
Catherine’s Roman Catholic Church here 
had something special to discuss after mass 
today. Many of them build submarines that 
carry nuclear weapons. And today they 
talked of those weapons and of the Ameri- 
can Roman Catholic bishops’ stand against 
them. 

Until recent months, many people here 
say, the moral questions about working on 
nuclear weapons systems had not seemed 
pressing. But for many, and especially those 
Roman Catholics who build Trident subma- 
rines at the Electric Boat shipyard in 
nearby Groton, that all changed last week, 
with the overwhelming passage of the bish- 
ops’ pastoral letter. 

The letter called on Catholics and “all 
men and women of good will” to make 
peacemaking their most important spiritual 
and worldly goal. 

BISHOP HELPED WITH LETTER 


“It took real courage for the bishops to 
even attempt this letter,” said the Rev. 
Joseph Finnerty, the pastor of St. Cather- 
ine’s, where about 75 percent of the congre- 
gration are Electric Boat or Navy workers 
and their families. “At the same time, I 
think if they didn't address that problem, 
then they really couldn’t address, with any 
amount of credibility, any of the lesser pro- 
lems plaguing our society.” 

To bring the matter even closer to home, 
Daniel P. Reilly, the Bishop of the Diocese 
of Norwich, in which the town of Preston 
falls, was one of the drafters of the letter. A 
portion of the letter, addressed directly to 
defense workers, suggested that anyone who 
studies the letter’s teachings might be led to 
quit his or her job. 

“We are the first generation since Genesis 
with the power to virtually destroy God's 
creation,” the letter said. “We cannot 
remain silent in the face of such danger.” 

After the mass at St. Catherine's today, 


‘about a dozen parishioners, including Elec- 


tric Boat and Navy workers, talked in the 
church meeting hall. 

Boyd W. Cohenour, who retired from the 
Navy after many tours aboard Polaris sub- 
marines that carry nuclear missiles, said the 
issues raised in the letter reminded him of 
an old fear. 

“Every time there was an emergency drill 
aboard ship, I was scared to death,” he said. 
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“I was thinking, Is this the real thing? If 
we have to fire one of those things, what 
will we go back home to? Total annihila- 
tion?” 

The parishioners at the meeting agreed 
the letter was a positive and important doc- 
ument. But some were skeptical of its effec- 
tiveness. 

“Unfortunately, our main enemy is an 
atheist country,” said David A. Swercewski, 
an engineer at Electric Boat. “I don’t think 
they care what God's words are. They've got 
to listen to something that’s meaningful to 
them—our deterrent force.“ One parishion- 
er, Virginia Allen helped work for a nuclear 
freeze referendum in Preston last year. 
“The pastoral letter has removed a stigma 
from the antinuclear movement,” she said. 
It's no longer possible to say the freeze 
movement is Communist-inspired.” 

The pastoral letter has caused much argu- 
ment, but “no terrible outburst” in the 
parish, Father Finnerty said. Once or twice, 
Electric Boat workers have asked for coun- 
seling about the morality of their jobs, but 
no one has quit, he said. 

The Norwich diocese is preparing for that 
possibility, however. Bishop Reilly said the 
diocese will provide financial assistance and 
counseling to anyone who leaves a defense 
job as a matter of conscience. 

But the letter, he added, did not say any- 
thing more than that anyone in defense 
work should examine their conscience and 
make their own decision. 

Will it be a mortal sin to work on the Tri- 
dent?” Bishop Reilly said. We don't say 
that. Sin comes in when you act against 
your conscience. This letter, we hope, will 
be used by people to help form their con- 
sciences.” 

His personal approach to the nuclear issue 
has changed a great deal, Bishop Reilly 
added. “I grew up in a tough neighborhood 
in Rhode Island.“ he said. If someone took 
a swing at me, being a good Irishman, I 
would say swing back. But we're not talking 
about stones or snowballs anymore. The de- 
structive power of nuclear weapons is diffi- 
cult to conceive.” 

After services at Our Lady of Lourdes 
Roman Catholic Church in Gales Ferry, 
Conn., a few miles south of Preston, an- 
other group of parishioners, including de- 
fense workers, gathered to discuss the pas- 
toral letter. Some members of the group 
said the letter marked a new and somewhat 
frightening stage in their life as Catholics. 

“I remember rolling tin foil in World War 
II.“ said Janet C. Didier, the wife of a 
former submarine officer. “The war was 
good, and just. But some years afterward, 
everything started to change. I first felt it 
when my husband took me on a submarine 
and I felt like I was walking into a bullet. I 
began to wonder: Is war the Christian way 
to solve our problems?” 

The pastoral letter, Mrs. Didier said, 
seemed to confirm a lingering feeling she 
had had since then, that using any form of 
violence may be immoral. “It’s made me a 
nervous person,” she said. The church is 
becoming more vulnerable, and we're be- 
coming more vulnerable. But that’s the risk 
of discipleship.” 

The Rev. Robert Washabaugh, of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, belongs to the Justice and 
Peace Commission of the Norwich diocese. 
The commission has kept the people of the 
diocese informed about the pastoral letter 
as it went through several drafts over the 
past two years. 

Last weekend, before the bishops met to 
discuss and vote on the letter, the commis- 
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sion asked people in each parish to pray for 
them. Now that the letter has been passed, 
the commission will turn its attention to dis- 
seminating the document, and holding 


workshops for clergy and laity on its mean- 
ing 


“Whenever I bring up the topic on a 
Sunday morning, I get a very few people 
who are upset” Father Washabaugh said. 
“Some people agree wholeheartedly. Many 
have said to me, ‘Say, I wish you'd said that 
a lot earlier. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM KEEL— 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO SENATOR JIM SASSER 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, it is 
with sadness that I must report today 
that my administrative assistant, Mr. 
William Keel, is retiring from Senate 
service at the end of this month. He 
will be deeply missed, and his absence 
will leave a void in my office. 

I have grown to rely on his advice 
and counsel, and I have always found 
his judgment to be sound and 
thoughtful. I shall miss our daily asso- 
ciation, but I look forward to continu- 
ing to call on Mr. Keel for counsel and 
assistance in his retirement. 

As my administrative assistant for 
the past 5 years, Mr. Keel has worked 
tirelessly to insure that my office re- 
sponded quickly and aggressively to 
meet the needs of Tennessee constitu- 
ents. The reputation that my office 
has achieved for hard work, efficiency, 
and effectiveness is due, to a large 
extent, to his efforts. He has seen to it 
that every letter was answered and 
that all Tennesseans seeking help 
from their Senator were given priority 
attention. 

Bill, as he is known by thousands of 
Tennesseans, has worked diligently to 
assure that Tennessee cities and towns 
receive a fair share of Federal grants 
and projects. 

Bill is the kind of administrative as- 
sistant every Senator wants and de- 
sires. He is a man of high loyalty and 
devotion. He is a man of creativity and 
imagination. He is a man of honor and 
integrity. 

His service will not be forgotten by 
those of us who have worked with 
him. I wish him the best as he leaves 
Washington to join his family in Ten- 
nessee. 

After almost a quarter century of 
public service, I am confident that Bill 
will remain involved in the political 
process of our State. I am confident 
that he will make many substantial 
contributions to our State in the years 
ahead. 

Bill is also one of the finest writers 
that I have known. His eloquent prose 
has found its way into many of my 
speeches, just as it did for those of 
candidate Jimmy Carter whom Bill 
served as a speechwriter in 1976. 

In fact, it was as a writer that Bill 
began his long and illustrious career. 

He worked as a reporter for the 
Knoxville Journal and later reported 
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on governmental and political affairs 
at the Nashville Tennessean. He also 
worked as a night city editor at the 
Tennessean and as an instructor in 
journalism at the University of Ten- 
nessee in Knoxville. 

Bill came to Washington in the early 
1960’s with many other young men 
and women who wanted to be a part of 
President Kennedy’s New Frontier. 

He worked with the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and later as Special 
Assistant to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s Deputy Administrator 
for Financial Assistance. 

The bulk of Bill’s career in Washing- 
ton, however, was devoted to the office 
of Congressman Joe L. Evins, one of 
the most respected and admired public 
officials in Tennessee’s history. 

Bill served for 11 years as adminis- 
trative assistant to Congressman 
Evins. 

During that time, he gained knowl- 
edge and developed a working relation- 
ship with Members of the House 
which has served him well as a 
member of my staff over the years. 

After Congressman Evins’ retire- 
ment in 1976, Bill worked as speech co- 
ordinator for the campaign of Jimmy 
Carter for President. He later served 
as the director of the Carter adminis- 
tration’s transition team for the Small 
Business Administration and as a 
member of the Commerce Department 
transition team. 

He was appointed Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Congressional and Legisla- 
tive Affairs at the Small Business Ad- 
ministration when President Carter 
took office. At SBA, Bill also served as 
a member of the Management Board, 
and he was instrumental in developing 
the national businesswomen’s owner- 
ship program. He remained with the 
SBA until he joined my staff. 

Mr. President, Bill’s service here in 
Washington is clearly something for 
which he can take great pride. 

I respect Bill’s decision to retire and 
I want to congratulate him today on 
his fine career, but this is also a sad 
occasion for me. Bill Keel has been 
more than my AA. He has been my 
friend. It is a great loss that he will no 
longer be my AA, but I will always 
value his friendship. 


APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS ON MX MISSILE 
BASING MODE 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, 
today the Appropriations Committee 
held an additional hearing on Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 26, pertaining 
to the MX missile basing mode, to re- 
ceive testimony from Senator JOHN 
Tower, the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, and Senator 
HENRY JAcKson, the ranking minority 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. The hearing was held at the 
request of Senator Tower, so that he 
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and Senator Jackson might present 
their views on this important matter. 

The Appropriations Committee will 
hold a markup session on Senate Con- 
current Resolution 26 this Thursday, 
May 12, at 3:30 p.m., in SD-192. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
opening statements of Senator Town 
and Senator Jackson be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN 
TOWER BEFORE THE SENATE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, I appreciate your affording me an 
opportunity to appear before you today to 
discuss the subject of the President’s pro- 
posal for the modernization of our strategic 
forces, in general, and that involving the 
land-based element of our nuclear deter- 
rent, in particular. 

I am testifying in my capacity as Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services which has been conducting in full 
Committee and in its Strategic and Theater 
Nuclear Forces Subcommittee extensive 
hearings on these matters. While the views 
I will express are my own, they have been 
informed by the weight of the testimony 
made available to us in the course of our 
open and closed sessions. Hopefully, the fol- 
lowing assessment of the material presented 
to our Committee will be of use to the Mem- 
bers of this panel in your forthcoming 
action on the resolution of approval provid- 
ed for in the Fiscal Year 1983 Continuing 
Resolution. 

The distinguished Chairman of this Com- 
mittee, Senator Hatfield, is to be commend- 
ed for the forthright and expeditious 
manner in which he has moved forward 
with the consideration of this Resolution. I 
would respectfully disagree with the asser- 
tion attributed to him by the press, howev- 
er, that the issue upon which the member- 
ship will be asked to vote is narrowly cir- 
cumscribed. 

It has been suggested that Senators must, 
in acting on this Resolution of Approval, 
consider only the MX basing component 
thereof, in isolation and without reference 
to other key elements of the package. 

In my judgment, no one should be under 
any illusion that this early vote in Commit- 
tee is other than a test vote on the accept- 
ance by the Congress of the broad outline of 
the Scowcroft Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

The findings and recommendations of the 
President's Commission on Strategic Forces 
are, by this time, well known to all Members 
of this Committee. I will not take your time 
to repeat them except to highlight several 
of the points made by the Scowcroft Panel 
which are especially noteworthy and which, 
as a result of their subsequent endorsement 
by President Reagan, now constitute the of- 
ficial views and policies of his Administra- 
tion. 

Let me begin by noting that General 
Scowcroft and his colleagues have indicat- 
ed—in my view correctly—that we, as a 
Nation, stand at a most important cross- 
road. At long last, a decision is about to be 
made by the Congress whereby we will final- 
ly choose whether or not this Nation will 
modernize its aging intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile force—elements of which have 
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been in the inventory since the early 
1960’s—with modern systems of vastly 
greater reliability and capability. In its 
report, and in congressional testimony, the 
Scowcroft Commission has elucidated care- 
fully the implications this decision holds for 
us, for our allies and for our adversaries. I 
would like to dwell for a moment on these 
potential implications—both adverse and 
positive. 

There can be little doubt that our failure 
to proceed with deployment of the MX mis- 
sile at this time in the manner recommend- 
ed by the blue-ribbon Scowcroft Commis- 
sion and the President, will have severe and 
untoward consequences. One can only spec- 
ulate what such consequences might be. It 
does not seem unreasonable to me, however, 
that they might include some or all of the 
following: 

The emergence of complete Soviet intran- 
sigence at the negotiating table in Geneva, 
effectively foreclosing realistic possibilities 
for substantive progress in talks on strategic 
arms reductions and intermediate-range nu- 
clear forces; 

The Soviets may intepret our inability to 
muster the necessary political resolve to 
modernize that component of strategic 
power—the ICBM force—which they consid- 
er to be the most important, as a sign of pa- 
ralysis. The fact that we might forgo such 
modernization—even when confronted by 
the enormous investment of resources in 
such weapons by the Soviets themselves— 
could lead to a reevaluation by the Soviet 
leadership on the so-called correlation of 
forces,” a development which might encour- 
age increased assertiveness and aggression 
on the part of the USSR. 

A refusal on the part of our Western Eu- 
ropean allies to proceed with deployment of 
Pershing II and ground-launched cruise mis- 
siles on their soil; 

Dissipation of public support in the 
United Kingdom and France for the 
planned modernization of their independent 
nuclear deterrent forces. 

In short, the weight of expert testimony 
before the Committee has indicated that 
significant risks attend a decision not to go 
forward with production and deployment of 
the MX missile as recommended by the bi- 
partisian Scowcroft Commission and by the 
President. 

What is more, testimony taken by our 
Committee from supporters and critics of 
the Scowcroft Report has indicated, on bal- 
ance, that the decision to proceed at this 
time with the package of initiatives recom- 
mended by General Scowcroft and his co- 
panelists holds significant promise for a 
strategic balance characterized by greater 
stability, smaller numbers of nuclear weap- 
ons, and a reduction in the risk of nuclear 
war. 

Specifically, many of our expert witnesses, 
including the Chairman and members of the 
Scowcroft Commission, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Strategic Air Command, stated 
their common belief that a production go- 
ahead on MX was indispensable to the suc- 
cess of our arms control negotiating efforts. 
Where we have tried previously to afford 
both the carrot and the stick as incentives 
to Soviet negotiators we have achieved nota- 
ble successes. The ABM accord is an oft- 
cited case in point and the recent Andropov 
proposal regarding intermediate range nu- 
clear forces suggests that this principle still 
applies. 

Absent credible bargaining leverage, how- 
ever, we have seen negotiations aimed at 
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achieving such objectives as Mutual, Bal- 
anced Force Reductions, bans on chemical 
and anti-satellite warfare, and verifiable 
agreements on, among other things, nuclear 
testing, drag on and on inconclusively. The 
Soviets are unrivalled masters of diplomatic 
intransigence when they perceive such be- 
havior to be in their interest. 

To realize such important beneficial con- 
sequences as those envisioned by many of 
our witnesses, the recommendations of the 
President’s Commission must be regarded— 
and acted upon—by the Congress as a pack- 
age. The present resolution is uniquely 
suited for this purpose. While the Senate 
will shortly have before it the Defense Au- 
thorization bill, in which the various compo- 
nents of the Scowcroft recommendations 
will be explicitly addressed, an opportunity 
is afforded in this symbolic resolution to 
affirm the broad outlines of the revised 
ICBM modernization and arms control pro- 
gram submitted by the President. 

That being said, it might be useful to this 
Committee to take with respect to this pro- 
gram in the Fiscal Year 1984 Defense Au- 
thorization bill. I believe that we will render 
explicit in the law the commitment made by 
the President not only to limited procure- 
ment and Minuteman siting of the MX mis- 
sile, but to an aggressive research and devel- 
opment effort on the small ICBM, as well, 
My expectation is that our bill will also sup- 
port the range of developmental activities 
intended to explore alternatives for enhanc- 
ing, in the future the survivability of the 
MX and/or a small ICBM force. 

Furthermore, I anticipate that we will 
strongly encourage the pursuit of a strategic 
arms reduction agreement whose emphasis 
will be upon obtaining increased nuclear sta- 
bility through reductions in warheads and 
missile payloads rather than cuts in launch- 
ers. 

At this point, with a sense of the nature of 
the recommendations likely to be made by 
the Senate Armed Services Committee and 
with confidence that an imminent opportu- 
nity will be afforded to all Senators to act in 
the context of the Defense Authorization 
bill on specific elements of the Scowcroft 
Commission recommended program, I be- 
lieve that members of this committee 
should consider the vote they are about to 
cast on the pending resolution of approval 
as a vehicle for weighing the merits of this 
program as a complete package. 

Having said that, permit me to address in 
closing perhaps the most controversial com- 
ponent of those recommendations. That is, 
the issue of the survivability of the pro- 
posed MX basing mode. I have been among 
the most vocal adherents to the theory that 
each element of our strategic forces 
should—to the maximum degree feasible— 
be constituted of systems whose retaliatory 
capability will not be severely degraded by a 
Soviet first-strike. My views as to the means 
whereby such survivability could be afford- 
ed to the MX missile are a matter of record. 

I am prepared at this time, however, to 
concur in the findings of the Scowcroft 
Commission, that the real “window of vul- 
nerability” is the present and growing im- 
balance between U.S. and Soviet prompt, 
hard-target kill capable forces. I join the 
President’s Commission in concluding that 
the earliest possible deployment of the MX 
is needed to regress this important deficien- 
c 


y. 
While it is regrettable that, for a variety 
of political, technical and budgetary reasons 
the Administration and the Congress have 
foreclosed options which might have result- 
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ed in such an earliest feasible deployment of 
MX in a survivable basing system, I believe 
that the Commission’s finding is correct 
that further delay in MX deployment could 
be perilous to our security and that of our 
allies. The package of future missile and 
basing research and development alterna- 
tives coupled with the immediate deploy- 
ment of the MX in Minuteman silos, repre- 
sents the best option available to us today 
for the modernization of our land-based 
strategic forces. 

In conclusion, I commend to the Members 
of this Committee for their favorable con- 
sideration the recommendations of the 
Scowcroft Commission and of President 
Reagan. I believe the record compiled to 
date by the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee and its Subcommittee on Strategic and 
Theater Nuclear Forces supports an affirm- 
ative report by this Committee of the pend- 
ing Resolution of Approval to the full 
Senate. I urge the distinguished Members of 
this panel to do so with dispatch. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENRY M. JACKSON 
BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ON MODERNIZATION OF U.S. 
LanD-Basep ICBM Forces 


Mr. Chairman, I requested the opportuni- 
ty to testify before you today to join Sena- 
tor Tower and others in urging support for 
the President’s proposal for modernization 
of our land-based ICBM forces. Specifically, 
I am here to urge you and your colleagues 
to report favorably the concurrent resolu- 
tion provided for in P.L. 97-377. 

I want to share with you my reasons for 
supporting the President’s proposal and, in 
particular, to give my assessment of the ne- 
cessity for deploying the MX in existing 
silos. 

For about a quarter of a century our nu- 
clear deterrence based on a triad of forces 
has proven effective in inhibiting Soviet ad- 
venturism and maintaining the peace. The 
strongest leg of that triad has been until re- 
cently the land-based ICBM force. Now be- 
cause of efforts by the Soviets to harden 
their important military assets which we 
would target, our Minuteman III force is no 
longer sufficiently effective as a counter- 
force to a first strike by the Soviets. Mod- 
ernization of the land-based ICBM force is 
required to maintain deterrence by restor- 
ing our ability to retaliate promptly against 
such targets as the Soviet national com- 
mand structure. 

In addition, we must restore the credibil- 
ity of our land-based ICBM force to main- 
tain the survivability of our strategic 
bomber and sea-based nuclear deterrence 
forces. The symbiotic relationship between 
the three legs of the triad in terms of deter- 
rence is well established. The triad forces 
are mutually reinforcing and severely com- 
plicate the problem of Soviet planners. 
However, if the Soviet leaders become con- 
vinced that our land-based ICBM force is 
not a sufficient deterrent, they will be able 
to concentrate their efforts on how to 
attack the sea-based and bomber forces. 
They might, for instance, adopt a strategy 
of attacking the bomber force first before 
most of it can become airborne. 

Some find solace in stating that there is 
essential parity today between the Soviet 
Union and the United States in strategic 
systems. However, Soviet deployments of 
modern strategic systems over the past 10 
years have created a very disturbing trend. 
Furthermore, the current Soviet efforts are 
relentless in the development of new sys- 
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tems. For instance, there are reports of new 
ICBMs undergoing flight tests. Additional- 
ly, deployment of an upgraded ABM system 
around Moscow appears to be nearing com- 
pletion. 

We must not only worry about deterrence 
of the strategic Soviet force, but also the 
imposing Soviet conventional forces. While 
we must maintain strong conventional war- 
fighting capabilities, they alone will not 
deter the Soviets unless we maintain parity 
in strategic forces. Not only our resolve to 
stand up to Soviet aggression is at stake, but 
the resolve of our allies and other peace- 
loving nations to stand up to Soviet and 
Soviet surrogates’ aggression is dependent 
on the perception by all parties of our will 
and capability. 

The message from these facts is clear to 
me. We must modernize our land-based 
ICBM force and at the same time we must 
seek to negotiate with the Soviets a bal- 
anced, verifiable reduction in strategic ar- 
maments. These are the two cornerstones of 
the President’s proposal. 

However, we should not delay the modern- 
ization program in the hope that a treaty on 
nuclear arms reduction will be readily 
achieved. I believe that the Soviets will seri- 
ously negotiate toward such a treaty only 
with our modernization program going for- 
ward. This is testified to by history where 
the ABM treaty was negotiated only after 
the Congress approved a limited deploy- 
ment of an ABM system. 

The content of a modernization program 
for the land-based ICBMs—MX deployment 
as well as the development and deployment 
of a new, small, single RV ICBM—has been 
well described in the Scowcroft Commission 
report. The deployment of MX missiles in 
existing silos provides the counterforce ca- 
pability to attack hard-targets. If there is 
success in the treaty negotiations, this deci- 
sion can be reviewed to limit or lower the 
number of MX missiles, An adjunct to MX 
deployment in existing silos should be an 
on-going program to evaluate alternative 
basing modes such as deep-underground 
basing. However, given the 10-year history 
of countless basing proposals, it would be a 
mistake to delay deployment any longer in 
hope of finding a better solution. The trade- 
offs among such factors as cost, environ- 
ment, land-use, security and survivability 
will make it difficult to find an ideal basing 
mode. While full survivability is not possible 
in existing silos, MX deployment in them 
will complicate the Soviet planners problem 
by reinforcing the land-based leg of the 
triad and thus increasing the survivability 
of the other two legs of the triad. 

There are those who advocate the further 
upgrading of the Minuteman III force 
rather than deploying the MX. This propos- 
al would cost about 60 percent of the MX 
deployment cost with several negative as- 
pects. The MX would still have a better 
hard-target kill capability due to an im- 
proved warhead design with potentially a 
higher yield. The range of the Minuteman 
III would be further reduced and the MIRV 
footprint would be affected. The accuracy 
might not be as good as the MX since it is 
an adaptation rather than a fully integrated 
design. Also, it might not be available until 
2 years after the MX deployment. 

A program for development of a small 
ICBM, which could be mobile, for deploy- 
ment in the 1990’s should be vigorously pur- 
sued. While there are many technical ques- 
tions to be answered, it offers the clear pos- 
sibility of nullifying the accuracy of the 
Soviet missiles, by increasing the positional 
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uncertainty of the target. This would great- 
ly complicate the Soviet planners task and 
further strengthen the land-based ICBM 
force. The small, single warhead ICBM 
would contribute to nuclear arms reduction 
by allowing us to eliminate over time the 
multiple warhead missiles. 

I think it important, however, to point out 
that there will undoubtedly be opposition to 
the deployment of the so-called Midgetman 
missile from many of the same groups op- 
posing the MX. 

Issues of arms reduction, verification, en- 
vironmental effects, possible use of non- 
Federal land on alerts, cost due to its man- 
power intensive nature, and command and 
control must all be resolved. 

There is a tendency to want to wait for 
the next generation of technology believing 
that it will be available on schedule, on cost, 
and will be more acceptable than the cur- 
rent system. That approach may be accepta- 
ble in coal gasification technology or auto- 
motive developments, but it is not prudent 
in planning and maintaining our National 
defense. 

We must meet the growing threat by 
pressing forward and showing a national 
will to do what is necessary until such time 
as treaty negotiations are successfully con- 
cluded. A decision not to deploy the MX 
missile would, in effect, be a unilateral 
freeze of our land-based deterrent. It would 
increase the vulnerability of our strategic 
bomber force and put unacceptable depend- 
ence on our sea-based strategic forces. 

I encourage you, Mr. Chairman, and other 
Members of this Committee to study the 
Scowcroft Commission report. If you do, I 
believe you will come to share my view that 
deployment of the MX in existing silos 
would be an important addition to our stra- 
tegic deterrent capability. 


STATE OF MAINE PETITIONS 
CONGRESS ON ACID RAIN RE- 
DUCTIONS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the legislature of the State 
of Maine I submit a joint resolution 
memorializing this Congress to take 
immediate action to curtail the pollu- 
tion which contributes to the acid rain 
and snow affecting Maine and the 
entire Northeastern United States and 
Canada. 

The Maine State Legislature and the 
people of Maine have waited for years 
for the National Government to take 
action which is beyond the power of 
the State itself to take. That action is 
to require the reduction of emissions 
into the atmosphere which create acid 
precipitation which originate beyond 
the State’s borders. 

The Maine Legislature notes, in its 
petition, that the economic costs of 
acid rain are potentially disastrous: 
Fully 43 percent of the value of all 
products produced by Maine derives 
from the forestry industry. That eco- 
nomic foundation is directly threat- 
ened when acidity in the rainfall re- 
tards tree growth. 


More importantly, the 


petition 
serves as a reminder that our Nation 
and Canada “share a common steward- 
ship of the resources, flora and fauna 
of one of the richest land masses in 
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the world for the benefit of future 
generations.” I urge my colleagues to 
remember that fundamental reality as 
the Senate turns to consideration of 
the Clean Air Act later this year. 

The elected representatives of 
Maine's people are asking that we, the 
National Legislature, acknowledge 
their concerns and act on them. I hope 
the Senate will heed their request. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the resolution be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE 97TH 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED States To TAKE 
Action To ADDRESS THE PROBLEMS POSED 
BY ACID PRECIPITATION 


We, your Memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine in the First Regular Session of the 
One Hundred and Eleventh Legislature, 
now assembled, most respectfully present 
and petition the members of the 97th Con- 
gress of the United States of America, as 
follows: 

Whereas, hundreds of lakes in the north- 
eastern United States and eastern Canada 
are devoid of animal and plant life due to 
the effects of acidic precipitation, so-called 
acid rain; and 

Whereas, the same acid rain continues to 
pose a similar threat to the lakes and rivers 
and animal and plant life of this region; and 

Whereas, in Maine the acidity in some of 
our lakes has increased eightfold in the last 
40 years; and 

Whereas, acid rain poses an enormous eco- 
nomic burden on those regions it affects 
producing an estimated cost of $250 million 
in damages annually to lakes and rivers east 
of the Mississippi River; and 

Whereas, the effects of acid rain are not 
limited to aquatic resources, but also seri- 
ously affect local flora; and 

Whereas, 90% of Maine is forested and 
30% of all of its manufacturing jobs are in 
forest related industries which produce 
more than $2.5 billion worth of products, or 
43% of the value of all products produced in 
this State; and 

Whereas, the potential loss to Maine's 
economy posed by the effects of acid rain is 
enormous; and 

Whereas, in a more general and yet more 
important regard the United States and 
Canada share a common stewardship of the 
resources, flora and fauna of one of the 
richest land masses in the world for the ben- 
efit of future generations which is being 
continually endangered by the effects of 
acid rain to the detriment of these future 
generations and in derogation of our stew- 
ardship responsibilities; and 

Whereas, the American response to this 
problem has succeeded only in causing a se- 
rious strain on our relationship with our Ca- 
nadian neighbors; and 

Whereas, more responsible and responsive 
actions on the part of the American Govern- 
ment are required now to eliminate this 
problem before the damage done is totally 
irreversible; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: That We, your Memorialists, re- 
spectfully urge and request that the 97th 
United States Congress take prompt action 
to make significant reductions in sulfur di- 
oxide emissions in the 31-state region east 
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of or bordering on the Mississippi River; and 
be it further 

Resolved: That a duly authenticated copy 
of this memorial be immediately submitted 
by the Secretary of State to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of the Congress of the United States and to 
each member of Congress from this State. 


EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP— 
A NEW APPROACH TO PRO- 
DUCTIVITY 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am sure 
that many Members have noticed that 
employee stock ownership is catching 
on. The legislation that the Congress 
has enacted over the past 10 years has 
been successful in encouraging more 
than 5,000 companies to share owner- 
ship with their employees. 

Although we have recently placed 
increased national emphasis on such 
hard economic factors as capital in- 
vestment and research and develop- 
ment, thus far we continue to overlook 
the soft factors that have such an im- 
portant impact on productivity—the 
motivation, commitment, and dedica- 
tion of working Americans. Employee 
stock ownership provides a way to link 
these two factors and to end the costly 
mismatch between the national goal of 
improved productivity and our system 
of incentives and rewards. 

Some would have us believe that our 
sagging productivity is due to an ero- 
sion of the work ethic. The evidence, 
however, is to the contrary. For exam- 
ple, a 1980 Gallup study for the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce found that an 
overwhelming 88 percent of working 
Americans feel that it is personally im- 
portant to them to work hard and to 
do their best on the job. 

Other surveys reveal similar find- 
ings. In 1977, for example, a survey 
conducted by the University of Michi- 
gan’s Survey Research Center found 
that 75 percent of Americans would 
prefer to go on working even if they 
could live comfortably without work- 
ing for the rest of their lives. Seven 
years earlier, only 67 percent of those 
surveyed expressed the same attitude, 
indicating that Americans’ commit- 
ment to the value of work is growing. 

Other studies indicate that not only 
are Americans committed to work, 
they also have a great deal of control 
over how hard they work and over the 
quality of the work performed. In 
1982, a pilot study for the Public 
Agenda Foundation explored aspects 
of the unwritten work contract—the 
assumptions that each individual 
makes about what he or she will give 
to the job and what is expected in 
return. 

Of those surveyed, 78 percent alined 
themselves with the statement, “I 
have an inner need to do the very best 
job I can regardless of pay.” Only 7 
percent thought of work as simply a 
business transaction whereby one reg- 
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ulates effort according to the size of 
the paycheck. 

This study also found that a huge 
majority—82 percent—felt that they 
had some control over the effort they 
gave to their job, and an even greater 
majority—88 percent—responded that 
they had control over the quality of 
the work they performed. Too few pol- 
icymakers realize just how much con- 
trol working Americans have over 
whether they will meet only the mini- 
mum requirements of the job or 
whether they will contribute that 
extra effort that makes the difference 
between mere adequacy and competi- 
tive excellence. 

When the Fublic Agenda study 
asked whether those surveyed were 
using this freedom of choice to fulfill 
their “inner need to do the very best 
job” they can, only 16 percent said 
that they were. The rest indicated 
that they could improve their effec- 
tiveness, and many claimed that they 
could be twice as effective. 

Why are not they being more effec- 
tive? One clue is found in the 1980 
Gallup study which asked workers 
who they thought would benefit from 
improvements in their productivity. 
Only 9 percent felt that they, the 
workers, would. Most assumed that 
the beneficiaries would be others— 
consumers or stockholders or manage- 
ment. This finding conforms with the 
results of a Yankelovich, Skelly, and 
White study several years ago which 
found that a majority of college stu- 
dents no longer believe that working 
hard pays off. 

Similar findings stem from a 1981 
Harris survey for Sentry Insurance 
which revealed that 73 percent of 
working Americans believe that the 
motivation to work hard is not as 
strong today as it was a decade ago,” 
and 78 percent feel that people take 
less pride in their work than they did 
10 years ago.” 

Some have argued that such find- 
ings are proof that the work ethic is 
eroding. I disagree. The evidence indi- 
cates that the work ethic is strong and 
growing stronger. I think it signifies 
something more troubling; it signifies 
that more and more people are doubt- 
ing that hard work will bring the per- 
sonal rewards that they have a right 
to expect. The problem, I believe, lies 
in our management systems and in our 
flawed reward system, both psycholog- 
ical and financial that now dominates 
the American workplace. 

For example, when Gallup’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce study asked people 
whether they would work harder and 
do a better job if they were involved in 
decisions relating to their work, an 
overwhelming 84 percent said that 
they would. Similarly, psychologist 
Raymond Katzell of New York Univer- 
sity reviewed 103 experiments de- 
signed to test whether an improved in- 
centive system, including both money 
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and greater control over one’s work, 
would lead to higher individual pro- 
ductivity. It did in 85 of the experi- 
ments. 

The growing appreciation of the 
benefits available through participa- 
tive styles of management is well re- 
flected in a 1982 New York Stock Ex- 
change survey of management’s atti- 
tude toward participative manage- 
ment. Eighty-two percent of those sur- 
veyed in corporations with 500 or more 
employees considered participative 
management to be a promising new 
approach—versus only 3 percent who 
considered it a fad destined to disap- 
pear. 

Similarly, a new McKinsey & Co. 
study commissioned by the American 
Business Conference, found a strong 
link between more participative man- 
agement methods and increased prof- 
its and productivity. This study of 
midsized growth companies—those 
with $25 million to $1 billion in annual 
sales—reveals that reliance on such 
management approaches has become a 
chief characteristic of highly success- 
ful firms. 

Within the American work force is a 
large reservoir of: potential for im- 
proved performance and increased 
productivity. Americans appear to be 
willing to work harder and to work 
smarter in order to turn out a higher 
quality service or product. Indeed, 
their self-esteem demands that they 
do no less. The problem facing U.S. 
policymakers is how to tap that pro- 
ductive potential. 

In a recently released report on the 
Nation’s long-term productivity prob- 
lems, the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment concludes that no single ap- 
proach to boosting productivity will 
work for every firm or industry. Con- 
sequently, this public policy group 
suggests that businesses adopt a set of 
guiding principles to increase produc- 
tivity growth rates. Each of the guide- 
lines suggests the potential impact of 
policies and programs supportive of 
employee stock ownership. 

These guidelines include: 

First. Making increases in productiv- 
ity a central goal of long-range busi- 
ness strategy, alongside such key ob- 
jectives as improved profits, stock- 
price appreciation and increased 
market shares. 

Second. Establishing a portfolio of 
policies to achieve productivity gains. 

Third. Encouraging entrepreneur- 
ship, risk-taking and constructive criti- 
cism at every level of the organization. 

Fourth. Offering real incentives, 
both financial and nonfinancial, to 
workers and managers to cooperate 
with one another and apply their 
skills and creativity to such long run 
objectives as productivity growth. 

This report, prepared by the CED’s 
Research and Policy Committee, con- 
cludes that, due to their decision- 
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making role, top management must 
take the lead in boosting productivity 
growth. For firms with a unionized 
labor force, the report concludes that 
it is essential to make the union an in- 
tegral part of all productivity pro- 
grams, which may require a new atti- 
tude on the part of both management 
and union leaders. 

Recent evidence indicates that not 
only is there much that should be 
done but also there is much that can 
be done. For example, one study dis- 
closed that from 1957 to 1978 the per- 
centage of workers who saw their job 
as a source of personal fulfillment de- 
creased from 50 to 25 percent. Similar- 
ly, the Survey Research Center at the 
University of Michigan found in a 1977 
survey that 60 percent of the work 
force would prefer another job, up 
from 44 percent since 1969. In a 1980 
study, 27 percent reported that they 
would not buy the products they 
make. 

For many, increased productivity is 
still regarded as a code word for speed- 
ups that benefit management and 
stockholders and threaten jobs securi- 
ty. Yet that need not be the case. In 
searching for a more productive and a 
more fulfilling way to get things done, 
perhaps we should take a lesson from 
Pope John Paul II who suggested in 
the 1981 papal encyclical, “On Human 
Work,” that: 

Every effort must be made to ensure that 

. the human person can preserve his 
awareness of working for himself“. 

The evidence indicates that employ- 
ee stock ownership has the potential 
for creating a work environment and a 
reward system that can bring out the 
best that the American worker has to 
offer. 

The following four studies are repre- 
sentative of the productive potential 
that employee ownership has only just 
begun to tap: 

In a 1978 report prepared on con- 
tract to the Economic Development 
Administration of the Commerce De- 
partment, the University of Michi- 
gan’s Survey Research Center found 
in a study of 30 employee ownership 
companies that such firms were 1.5 
times as profitable as comparable 
firms owned in the more traditional 
manner. Employee ownership also 
seemed to be associated with better at- 
titudes toward the job. The impact of 
this ownership effect increased with 
the amount of equity employees 
owned. 

From a 1979 survey of 72 ESOP com- 
panies, the Employee Stock Owner- 
ship Association of America compiled 
a profile of the average ESOP compa- 
ny. The average company had been in 
operation for 24 years and had estab- 
lished its ESOP 3 years prior to the 
survey. In that 3-year period, the 
ESOP acquired an average of 20.8 per- 
cent of the sponsor company’s stock. 
Over that same period, average profits 
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had increased 15 percent, employment 
grew 25 percent, sales per employee 
rose 37 percent, and total annual sales 
jumped 72 percent. 

In a 1981 study of 229 companies by 
Iowa Law School's Journal of Corpora- 
tion Law, ESOP companies showed an 
annual average productivity increase 
of 0.78 percent (1975-78) compared to 
the national average of a 0.74 percent 
decline. In other words, the ESOP 
companies appeared to be 1.5 percent 
more productive than comparable 
firms. Indeed, it appears that this 
ownership effect may have made the 
difference between positive growth 
and economic decline. 

In a 1967 survey of worker-owned 
plywood companies in the Pacific 
Northwest, output per worker was 
found to be approximately 30 percent 
higher than in comparable plywood 
companies. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD SAILOR 
WELCOMED BY NEWPORTERS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would 
like to share with my colleagues the 
news of yet another record breaking 
sail that ended in Newport, R. I., with 
appropriate fanfare. 

Philippe Jeantot, a 31-year-old 
Frenchman, broke the world record 
yesterday for the round-the-world sin- 
glehanded sailing race when he sailed 
into Newport waters as the Sun came 
up and the sea mists parted. 

He sailed the 27,000-mile course to 
victory in 159 days and 2 hours, break- 
ing the previous record of 169 days set 
by a fellow Frenchman, Alain Colas, 
back in 1973-74. 

Timing, of course, is an essential 
skill in sailing and this new world 
champion displaced both precise 
timing and a flair for the dramatic as 
he ended his long journey. He waited 
for the Sun before sailing into the wel- 
coming armada off Newport's shores. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the Providence (R. I.) Jour- 
nal of May 10, 1983, title Round-the- 
World Sailor Orchestrates Finish” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Providence, R. I., Journal, May 
10, 19831 
ROUND-THE-WORLD SAILOR ORCHESTRATES 
FINISH 
(By Douglas R. Riggs) 

NeEwport.—Philippe Jeantot did it his 
way. He wanted to cross the finish line in 
“ve yesterday, and that’s exactly what he 

Early yesterday, with only 50 miles of his 
27,000-mile course to go, victory in the BOC 
Challenge round-the-world singlehanded 
sailing race and a new world’s record so 
close he could taste the champagne, he 
slowed down to wait for daylight. 

On the three previous legs, he had always 
arrived in darkness and foul weather, he ex- 
plained later. He wanted the finish to be dif- 
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ferent. He even sailed in the wrong direction 
for a time, waiting for the sun. 

Jeantot was coming into Newport 159 days 
and 2 hours after he and 16 other boats set 
sail late last summer. He is French, 31 years 
old, a professional diver. The record he 
broke was also French—169 days set back in 
1973-74 by Alain Colas. Behind Jeantot, 
nine boats still sailed; six have dropped out. 

When daylight came, it did so grudgingly, 
hidden by a gauze of fog that kept the 20- 
odd press and spectator boats huddled 
within a few hundred yards of Brenton 
Tower, one end of the finish line. 

Most of their passengers hadn't slept all 
night, having gone out on the boats to greet 
Jeantot at his predicted arrival time of 2 
a.m. When the sailor radioed that he would 
cross the line between 6 and 7 a.m., there 
was some good-natured grumbling. 

As morning advanced, the fog grew thick- 
er, reducing visibility to 100 yards or less. 
The boats wallowed in five-foot swells, their 
foghorns honking at each other like irritat- 
ed geese. 

Then, at 7:05 a.m., the predicted wind- 
shift finally came, the fog parted and Phi- 
lippe Jeantot’s 56 foot cutter, Credit Agri- 
cole, came bounding out of it less than half 
a mile away, like an actor taking a final cur- 
tain call after a bravura performance. 

The grumbling gave way to cheers, fol- 
lowed by a frantic jockeying for position as 
the fleet converged on Jeantot’s sleek, 
black-and-white craft, the skippers maneu- 
vering for favorable photo angles, a chance 
to wave boom mikes close enough to pick up 
the sailor’s words, or just to gawk and pay 
homage at close range. 

He crossed the finish line six minutes 
later, waving and grinning and looking com- 
pletely fit and relaxed, as if coming back 
from a Sunday sail around Block Island. 
The whole armada careened and plunged 
full tilt toward Naragansett Bay, like a 
school of gigantic dolphins in a feeding 
frenzy, led by a Coast Guard cutter spout- 
ing water high into the air from a fire hose. 

Philippe’s mother, Genevieve Jeantot, was 
aboard the Viking King. She tried to call 
him on the radio: “Allo, Philippel Allo, Phil- 
lippel Ca va?” (‘How's it going?“ There was 
no immediate response, but the answer was 
obvious: It was going well. 

“My son, he is good skeep-pere, no?“ she 
asked a reporter. Then she waved and 
snapped pictures of Philippe as he unfurled 
the French Tricolor and attached it to an 
after stay. 

Lee Mortensen, a banker from Milwaukee, 
was elated. He had been attending a bank- 
ers’ convention in Newport that ended 
Wednesday. He suggested to his wife that 
they stay around for the finish of the race. 
“She said, ‘Oh, you're crazy.’ So I put her 
on the plane.” 

He hung around the press headquarters 
until yesterday, got aboard the Viking King 
and there he was. “I wouldn't have missed it 
for the world.“ he said. It is hard to con- 
ceive that a man could do that all by him- 
self. It’s just awesome.” 

No less so was Jeantot's endurance in the 
face of all the media attention yesterday. 
After the usual dockside champagne 
(French, of course) and informal press con- 
ference, Jeantot again entertained report- 
ers’ questions at the Sheraton Islander 
hotel. Later he left for Boston for more 
interviews and a television appearance. 
Then back to Rhode Island and a flight to 
New York City for an appearance on Ted 
Koppel’s “Nightline” at an hour when many 
landlubbers had called it quits for the day. 
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As of late last night there are nine more 
round-the-world sailors out there. The next 
one expected to finish was Bertie Reed of 
South Africa, who yesterday afternoon was 
about 100 miles from Newport. He was ex- 
pected to land early today, possibly as early 
as 2 a.m. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business is closed. 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION—FISCAL YEAR 1984 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A Senate concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 27) revising the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal year 
1983 and setting forth the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1984, 1985, and 1986. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on the amendment 
numbered 1247. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
question is on the pending amendment 
by Mr. Pryor, amendment No. 1247, is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. How much time is 
left on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has 41 minutes 
remaining, the Senator from New 
Mexico 38. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum and ask that the 
time be charged to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1247 

(Purpose: To reduce funds for security 

assistance programs) 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
understand now that we are debating 
the Pryor amendment No. 1247. I un- 
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derstand Senator Pryor would like to 
discuss his amendment a little further. 
I yield the floor at this time. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Budget Committee, my friend from 
New Mexico. I once again will outline 
very briefly the intent of this particu- 
lar amendment and in a very few mo- 
ments, Mr. President, I will try to con- 
clude my statement. Then I would cer- 
tainly be happy to engage in a collo- 
quy with the distinguished chairman 
of the Budget Committee or any of my 
colleagues. 

This afternoon, we will vote on an 
amendment which I offered yesterday. 
Mr. President, this amendment re- 
duces the international affairs func- 
tion by $880 million in each of the 
next 3 years with a reduction of out- 
lays of $180 million this year, $590 mil- 
lion and $760 million in fiscal years 
1985 and 1986. 

My purpose in offering this amend- 
ment is so that we can begin an ade- 
quate debate, an adequate study, a 
scrutiny of a program that is absolute- 
ly out of control. 

In his first year in office, for exam- 
ple, President Reagan and our Govern- 
ment sold an alltime high of $21.5 bil- 
lion in U.S. arms around the world. 

We have become the world’s arms 
merchant. That total more than dou- 
bles the total of the previous year. We 
provide 45 percent of all arms to the 
Third World. 

Last year, the ratio of our military 
to developmental assistance was 57 
percent to 43 percent. 

My amendment is simple. It is meant 
to target such authority assistance 
programs as the military assistance 
program, which provides grants to 
allow foreign governments to buy U.S. 
equipment; foreign military sales cred- 
its, forgiven loans and loan guarantees 
for the same purpose; international 
military education and training; and 
the economic support fund, grants, 
and loans to our allies to free up their 
own budgets for military expenditures. 

The security assistance programs in 
the budget resolution total $4.97 bil- 
lion. My amendment would reduce 
that total to roughly the same level 
that we spent in fiscal year 1982. It 
does not obliterate the program; it 
does not cut it out. 

In addition to this onbudget fund- 
ing, I wish to emphasize that our secu- 
rity assistance program includes about 
$4.5 billion in budget loan guarantees 
which are not affected by the amend- 
ment under consideration at this time. 

This year, the military assistance 
program alone has been increased by 
$457 million, and the request for the 
economic support fund totals nearly 
$3 billion, an increase of $288 million 
from last year. 

My amendment does not target any 
particular country or region. Yester- 
day, the distinguished chairman of the 
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Foreign Relations Committee, Senator 
Percy, raised the issue that if the For- 
eign Relations Committee and the Ap- 
propriations Committee had to go 
back and relook at our military assist- 
ance program abroad, certain coun- 
tries would be cut out of the program 
or diminished to a large degree. My 
amendment simply leaves it up to the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Appropriations Committee to decide 
where our security interests really lie 
and what direct or indirect aid we 
should give those areas. 

Mr. President, I hope that with this 
amendment we can reduce the enor- 
mous escalation of our military assist- 
ance abroad to a more reasonable level 
and that we can show, as a nation and 
as a Congress, a greater selectivity in 
where we send our money and our 
weapons. 

Mr. President, that is the end of my 
statement. I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. How much 
time remains on the Pryor amend- 
ment, No. 1247? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico has 23 min- 
utes. The Senator from Arkansas has 
36 minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I have nothing fur- 
ther to say on the subject. 

I ask the Senator from Arkansas if 
he would have an objection at this 
point to our temporarily setting aside 
the Pryor amendment and proceeding 
with a Melcher amendment. We have 
no objection to proceeding with it. 

This would not be an agreement as 
to when to vote on the Pryor amend- 
ment, but it would simply set aside 
that amendment so that the Melcher 
amendment could be debated between 
now and noon. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas would retain his time. 

Mr. PRYOR. I ask this of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee, who has been generous in 
working with us on this particular 
amendment and another amendment I 
have pending: I assume that I would 
not lose or sacrifice any of my time 
under this arrangement. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Until 12 o’clock, if 
we get off the Melcher amendment, 
the Senator from Arkansas has his 
time. Otherwise, he would have 5 min- 
utes preceding the vote on each of his 
amendments, as provided in the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. I do not 
want to deny the Senator time at this 
point. If he wishes to speak further on 
this subject, we can do that. 

Mr. PRYOR. I wonder whether this 
might be a workable solution: For the 
purpose of answering any questions 
about the amendment or perhaps even 
a closing statement, if we might take 
more than the 5 minutes allocated; if 
we might arrange for 15 minutes to be 
granted to me for the purpose of clari- 
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fying points, answering questions, or a 
statement, before the noon hour. 

Mr. DOMENICI. That would not 
change our 5 minutes preceding; but, 
rather, the Senator from Arkansas 
would like at least 15 minutes before 
12 o’clock to return to his amendment, 
for further debate on his side. I would 
have no objection to that. 

Mr. PRYOR. With that understand- 
ing, I have no objection to the Sena- 
tor's request. 

One further question: I have an- 
other amendment, relating to a nucle- 
ar rollback to the 1982 level in the pro- 
duction of nuclear warheads. I am 
wondering if the Senator from New 
Mexico is taking into consideration 
the need for some time for me to ex- 
plain that amendment a little further. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I did not have that 
in mind, before noon. Obviously, this 
afternoon we will return to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement and we will 
have some votes, with 5 minutes inter- 
vening. I am certain that sometime 
this afternoon the Senator could call 
up his amendment. But I cannot agree 
to that at this point. 

Mr. PRYOR. I do not want to keep 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana from moving forward with his 
amendment, I wonder if—with the un- 
derstanding of the Senator from Mon- 
tana—we might allocate 10 minutes 
before noon for me to explain the 
amendment further, the rollback in 
the production of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator from 
Arkansas wants 10 minutes before 
noon to discuss both his pending 
amendments or just one? 

Mr. PRYOR. I would like to reserve 
about 15 minutes on the arms sales 
amendment. I would be willing now to 
strike a compromise. If I could have 10 
minutes on the arms sales amendment 
and 10 minutes available to me before 
noon on the nuclear arms reduction, 
that would be more than satisfactory 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I certainly have no 
objection to that. Let us see if we can 
phrase that appropriately. The Parlia- 
mentarian can help me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the pending Pryor amend- 
ment be temporarily set aside so that 
we can permit the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) to 
offer an amendment. Further, that if 
we have not disposed of the Melcher 
amendment by 20 minutes to 12, we 
will set aside the Melcher amendment 
and return to the pending Pryor 
amendment, at which time Senator 
Pryor would use 10 minutes on each 
of his two pending amendments, prior 
to 12 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PRYOR. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. He 
has been very accommodating. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator is 
most welcome. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1252 
(Purpose: Transfer $100 million in budget 
outlays from foreign aid to soil conserva- 

tion in 1984) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment, which I send to 
the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KASTEN). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. MEL- 
CHER) proposes an amendment numbered 
1252. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 10, line 9, strike $12,000,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $12,200,000,000. 

On page 10, line 10, strike $12,500,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $12,600,000,000. 

On page 7, line 6, strike $18,200,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $18,000,000,000. 

On page 7, line 7, strike $12,700,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $12,600,000,000. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I 
asked unanimous consent that the 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with because it is very simple 
to explain what we are trying to ac- 
complish with the amendment. It is a 
very positive amendment. It is very 
easy to understand. 

I propose in the amendment to rec- 
ognize the urgent need that should 
have our highest priority. That urgent 
need of the most highest priority in 
this country is the need for further 
work for soil conservation here in the 
United States. 

The amendment recognizes, first of 
all, that soil conservation work has 
been set aside; Federal participation in 
soil conservation work has been de- 
creased over the past number of years. 

What the amendment does is to add 
$100 million to the budget for soil con- 
servation work. 

The amendment also recognizes two 
other factors. 

One of them is that the Federal defi- 
cit is so large that the anticipated 
shortfall in revenues for this coming 
fiscal year is of such huge dimensions, 
likely to be close to $200 billion or per- 
haps even exceed $200 billion, that it 
is very difficult for any one of us as 
Senators to recommend to the body 
that we increase that deficit by add- 
ons in the budget for appropriations 
no matter how desperately we need 
them. 

The second factor that is taken into 
consideration along this line is the 
fact that in foreign aid we are looking 
at a program that has doubled in 
actual appropriations out of the Treas- 
ury since 1979. 
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So the amendment would transfer 
$100 million from function 150, that is 
the foreign aid program, to the func- 
tion covering soil conservation work. I 
do this for a number of reasons. 

First of all, the soil conservation pro- 
grams have either been held at a 
standstill or have been actually de- 
creased in Federal participation for 
the past dozen years—12 years of lack 
of attention to our greatest resource, 
our soil, land, and water base here in 
the United States. 

So the need is here. There is very 
desperate need for soil conservation 
work; and, as I have just said, in the 
foreign aid appropriation for the past 
several years we have had a rather 
dramatic increase in spending for 
those. 

Those programs, designed to assist 
countries abroad, are programs that in 
my judgment have been increased too 
rapidly. 

The budget for 1984, like the current 
expenditures that are going on now in 
this fiscal year, is in excess of $12 bil- 
lion—I repeat $12 billion—for foreign 
aid. 

Those increases can be reduced. Part 
of the foreign aid package, of course, 
is the availability of food supplies 
from the United States. Public Law 
480, for instance, that is Food for 
Peace, is part of the foreign aid pack- 
age. 

When Food for Peace is used in an 
honest way and food actually gets to 
the people of a country, it is a very 
worthwhile program. 

There are instances when there has 
been fraud, deception, and illegal ac- 
tivities connected with Food for Peace 
in terms of actual distribution of the 
food from the governments that re- 
ceive it in the foreign countries and 
from time to time we found occasion 
when they have abused the intent of 
Food for Peace and have actually sold 
the food within a country rather than 
distributing it without charge to meet 
the nutritional needs of low-income, 
poor, hungry people of those coun- 
tries. 

When that happens, of course, Food 
for Peace is not too effective. But 
when properly and honestly handled 
and the sacks, bags, and boxes of 
American food products which carry 
with it a label that says both in Eng- 
lish and in the language of the par- 
ticular foreign country that the food 
contained therein is a gift from the 
people of the United States to the 
people of that particular country, and 
it is actually distributed to those 
people who are in need of food, that is 
a most successful program, 

That capability of having food avail- 
able for distribution under Public Law 
480 depends upon the capability of the 
United States to produce the food and 
produce it in quantities that allow us 
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to be generous to our foreign neigh- 
bors. 

That, of course, points out that our 
capability depends upon the soil that 
we have, this great land base of the 
United States, to produce these com- 
modities. 

That brings us back to the need for 
soil conservation. Whether we are 
talking about the need for soil conser- 
vation for ourselves or for our neigh- 
bors abroad who need American food, 
we are talking for a common purpose 
and for a common goal, and that is re- 
taining the capability of our produc- 
tion here, and retaining that capabil- 
ity depends upon the basic soil conser- 
vation work that we do here in the 
United States. 

Agronomist Henry Ahlgren in the 
1948 “Yearbook of Agriculture“: 

The soil comes first. It is the basis, the 
foundation of farming. Without it, nothing. 
With good soil, good farming and living. 

And those words by Henry Ahlgren 
were true then, were true before then, 
were true since then, and are true 
throughout all the future that we 
have here in this vast and bountiful 
country of ours. Not only do soil and 
water resources undergird our remark- 
able agricultural industry but agricul- 
ture is the foundation of our total 
economy. There absolutely can be no 
higher priority than protecting and 
conserving the very basis of all of our 
wealth here in the United States and 
that is our land base and our water 
base. 

The current services level for basic 


Department of Agriculture conserva- 
tion programs under the budget level 
represent a significant increase over 
the budget figures offered in the ad- 
ministration’s budget. The administra- 
tion’s budget was woefully lacking in 


concern about soil conservation. 
Indeed, if the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice within the Department of Agricul- 
ture thought Congress would agree to 
those figures, we would have the most 
despondent group of career employees 
in any part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But the Soil Conservation 
people within the Department of Agri- 
culture are hopeful that the budget 
figure that is allowed in the appropria- 
tions that follow as acts of Congress 
will be adequate to at least maintain 
the level for last year. 

But remember, last year was a re- 
treat from the work that is necessary 
for our soil in this decade. That re- 
treat, I repeat, has been for over a 
dozen years, and the work we are con- 
templating doing within this budget 
falls far short of what we would have 
been satisfied with in the forties, fif- 
ties, or sixties. That is very much of a 
tragedy for the United States to find 
that we are desperately watching con- 
servation work for land and water 
slacken off and slacken off over a 
period of time that is truly harmful to 
this great resource that we have. 
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But even the figures that we are dis- 
cussing here in this budget, while 
higher than administration recom- 
mendation, still fall short of what is 
needed and must be had. In fact, with 
this payment-in-kind program that is 
now implemented by the Department 
of Agriculture, the need for soil con- 
servation becomes even greater be- 
cause a payment-in-kind program—or 
for short the PIK program—results in 
the idling of additional millions of 
acres of cropland here in the United 
States. So it is even more important, 
in view of the PIK, in view of that pro- 
gram, that we have an adequate 
budget provision for conservation pur- 
poses. 

Let me stress this importance. A 
payment-in-kind program, or PIK, is 
the most massive land idling program, 
setting aside more acres, more millions 
of acres, for growing nothing than any 
other program that we have had by 
the Department of Agriculture. It is 
the biggest program we have had in 
cost. It appears the first 12 months of 
the PIK program will cost the Federal 
Treasury $12 billion. The payment-in- 
kind program, those payments to 
farmers for agreeing to set aside land 
and not grow anything on that idled 
land, are not on budget, they are off 
budget. But from all the available in- 
formation that I have looked at, it will 
likely cost the Federal Treasury $12 
billion for the first 12 months of the 
PIK program when it becomes neces- 
sary during 1984—calendar year 1984— 
and calendar year 1985 to make the 
funds within the Commodity Credit 
Corporation come out to the proper 
level. Although the payments for PIK 
are off budget, are payments made by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
individual farmers, those funds toward 
the tail end of 1984 or during 1985 will 
have to be replenished and at that 
time it will require a like amount to be 
appropriated—a like amount which 
has been expended from the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for PIK—to re- 
imburse the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration out of the Federal Treasury, 
and I repeat, as far as I can tell, it 
looks like it will be about $12 billion 
for the first year of PIK. 

Why would it be important, with 
idling these millions of acres of crop- 
land under PIK, why would it be more 
important than ever to have soil con- 
servation work done? The reason is 
this: Without a crop cover that, for 
the first year of this program, is not 
likely to happen for those idled acres, 
erosion is more likely and with erosion 
you lose topsoil, and when we lose top- 
soil we lose the very essence of the ca- 
pability of our land to produce crops. 

So we are faced not only with a 
dozen years of lack of advancement 
with soil conservation work but we are 
also faced with this particular year 
and each succeeding year that PIK is 
in place idling millions upon millions 
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of acres of cropland. It is more urgent 
that we have soil conservation work 
ongoing at a much greater rate, and 
for that reason I urge the Senate to 
accept this amendment to add the 
$100 million for soil conservation work 
and to substitute or reduce $100 mil- 
lion in the foreign aid program to ac- 
complish that without increasing the 
overall expenditures contemplated in 
this particular budget. 

The current services for conserva- 
tion activities in particular should see 
increased funding in the following 
parts of the soil conservation work as- 
sisted by the Federal Government. I 
would suggest that the amount for wa- 
tershed and flood prevention oper- 
ations that will be appropriated this 
year be increased up to $200 million 
from the level which has been pro- 
posed so far by the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and allowed for in this 
budget. For the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program, it should be increased 
up to $50 million. These are areas 
where the work is badly needed. 

The Great Plains program has been 
a highly successful program that was 
enacted to attempt to avoid any repeti- 
tion of the drastic situation we had in 
the thirties where with dry weather 
the winds blowing across the prairies 
of the Great Plains caused untold 
losses of tons—millions of tons—of 
topsoil from wind erosion. We do not 
want that repeated. The Great Plains 
conservation program is designed to 
work against any repetition of that sit- 
uation. 

There is a program called the re- 
source conservation and development 
program, and it too should be funded 
and funds appropriated to the level of 
$50 million. 

For the agricultural conservation 
program, it should be at a level of $220 
million. I would remind the Senate 
that even if we are at that level we are 
going to buy less conservation than 
what we bought in the 1960’s and in 
the first 2 years of the decade of the 
1970’s, when we appropriated approxi- 
mately $160 million to $170 million. 
The toll of inflation since that time 
means that $220 million will not quite 
buy the same amount of conservation 
work. 

For the part of the program that 
has to do with the forestry incentives, 
I would suggest that we should have 
that appropriated at a level of $13.5 
million for the coming fiscal year and 
for the water bank program at a level 
of $10 million. 

Now, all of these levels of expendi- 
tures would aggregate an increase in 
the budget of a total of $100 million 
over what is carried in the budget and 
what is contemplated on being the ex- 
penditures to actually be appropriated 
for the coming fiscal year. 

Let me give you a very brief descrip- 
tion of some of these programs. 
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The watershed and flood prevention 
program is important not only in 
terms of what it does but also in terms 
of impact on local economies. Many 
local sponsors have already made com- 
mitments under this program and con- 
struction contracts can provide em- 
ployment for thousands of people in 
the private sector. That is just what 
the doctor has ordered for the econo- 
my that we have not. We need the soil 
conservation done, we need people em- 
ployed, we need jobs available, and 
these jobs are scattered throughout all 
of rural America. This program, as I 
said, should be funded at $200 million 
with an appropriate number of new 
starts. Now, these starts are waiting in 
line. People have been lining up and 
they are ready to go. The only thing 
that holds them back is the Depart- 
ment’s availability of funds. 

I have already spoken about the 
need for the Great Plains conservation 
program, but I would like to say some- 
thing about the resource conservation 
and development program. This is a 
program that, from time to time, the 
various administration have attempted 
to eliminate over the past 10 years, 
but it has always had very strong sup- 
port not just in Congress but across 
the country. 

This program has been kept going 
despite the fact that various adminis- 
trations have attempted to eliminate 
it. It has been kept going very simply 
because it is successful. This program 
is truly a program that builds the 
grassroots of America. It has proved 
itself a vital catalyst for rural develop- 
ment activities. I am told that, in fiscal 
year 1981, over $57 million from other 
funds was attracted to the scant 
amount that was appropriated out of 
the Treasury for the RC&D program. 
In other words, it has been about a 
ratio of 10 to 1. The resource conserva- 
tion and development program in 
rural areas with seed money from the 
Federal Government has attracted $10 
for every $1 that was invested on the 
Federal side. That means real, honest 
to goodness rural development activi- 
ties. 

The agriculture conservation pro- 
gram is a very fine example of where 
the Federal Government puts out 
some money and they get a bigger 
bang for its buck because of the cost- 
sharing requirement. 

Mr. President, the cost-sharing re- 
quirements work something like this. 
In a local county, the Federal Govern- 
ment makes available a contract to a 
landowner to do some basic soil con- 
servation work or water protection 
work. Those programs are defined by 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
county committee in each county iden- 
tifies which ones fit their particular 
area best and allow those programs to 
be available to landowners who are 
willing to invest up to about one-half, 
sometimes a little more than half, of 
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the expenditure required to accom- 
plish the work. 

This program has been the very 
backbone of farmer- and rancher-di- 
rected conservation efforts and should 
be expanded not reduced. This pro- 
gram has been the very mainstay of 
soil conservation work throughout the 
United States on farms and ranches. It 
has been highly successful. It has been 
very much a tragedy that its work has 
not been allowed to increase and devel- 
op even more than it has over these 
past dozen years where it has been 
held in check and in effect reduced. 

Mr. President, all this adds up to a 
sound program to help assure us that 
our valuable land and water base will 
not be lost, that we will not be losing 
topsoil from wind or water erosion, 
that we will not be allowing land to de- 
bilitate to less productive capacity, but 
that we will be protecting it for the 
present and in the future. 

All the world recognizes the vast 
abundance and the vast capability of 
agricultural production in the United 
States. We not only lead the world in 
total productivity of agricultural 
goods, we do it very easily. We produce 
it very easily and we produce it cost ef- 
fectively. 

This marvel of the world in agricul- 
tural proficiency is something we 
should protect for this country for the 
future. It is always cheaper to pre- 
serve now rather than to try to rebuild 
later. And that is very much the case 
with soil and land and water. 

This money is needed very urgently. 
It is needed very much for fiscal 1984 
so that we can set a pattern in 1984 for 
a return during the next 10 years after 
that to a very sound, worthwhile, good 
program for soil conservation. 

The amendment recognizes that, to 
do better in meeting our needs here in 
the United States for soil conserva- 
tion, it is absolutely essential to do it 
now. 

The fact that the money is trans- 
ferred out of foreign aid is not a direct 
loss to our foreign friends in countries 
around the world that use American 
food. It is insurance that that food will 
be available also in the future. So it is 
very much justified that the transfer 
be made out of function 150 in foreign 
aid programs and put where we need it 
most, not just for the sake of agricul- 
tural producers in this country but for 
the sake of all of us that are consum- 
ers here in the United States and all 
those throughout the world who are 
consumers of U.S. foods. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate can 
accept this amendment. I very much 
recommend it and I urge its adoption. 

I now yield the floor. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, first 
let me say to my good friend from 
Montana—and while I am sure I need 
not say this, I feel like I should—I 
have the greatest respect for the dis- 
tinguished Senator. In terms of what 
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he attempts to accomplish in terms of 
increased funding for Soil Conserva- 
tion Service programs. I, too, have 
been, from time to time, concerned 
about the adequacy of funding for 
these programs. With reference to his 
abiding concern, I commend him. But 
I do not think the Senate ought to 
support his amendment. 

Let me see if I could just quickly tell 
the Senate why. I do not intend to use 
a lot of time. 

This program comes within function 
300: Natural resources and environ- 
ment. It is a large function, containing 
many programs. The Budget Commit- 
tee, in its domestic discretionary 
spending considerations, which are 
crosswalked to the Appropriations 
Committee, has already increased 
function 300 by $500 million in budget 
authority above the 1983 appropriated 
level—prior to enactment of the Emer- 
gency Jobs Act. 

Funding is included for the Soil Con- 
servation Service as part of those as- 
sumptions, none of which are binding, 
obviously. The appropriators decide 
how to allocate their crosswalk alloca- 
tion. 

The budget resolution provides 
funding for soil conservation programs 
at the 1983 levels plus an adjustment 
for inflation, somewhere around 3 to 5 
percent. 

In addition, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Montana has spoken about 
the President’s fiscal year 1984 budget 
proposal to reduce agricultural conser- 
vation programs by 21 percent below 
1983. I repeat that the Senate Budget 
Committee did not do that. We did 
what I have just described. We added 
a half a billion dollars in budget au- 
thority to the function. Our assump- 
tion is that soil conservation would be 
at what we call the baseline, which 
means the 1983 level plus inflation. 

Obviously, in almost any function of 
Government, we are confronted with a 
situation where those who feel strong- 
ly about a program think that what- 
ever we would do in the budget resolu- 
tion is not enough. In the last 8 or 9 
days, we have had, whether it was edu- 
cation or whatever, those who feel 
strongly about what is called appropri- 
ate prioritizing in our Government’s 
functions. We can always find some 
justification, and I say that in the best 
sense of the word, for additional 
money. But, frankly, we have been 
very generous in terms of function 
300, natural resources and environ- 
ment. 

I think as attractive as the Senator's 
amendment is, the Senate should not 
adopt it. 

I would also tell the Senate that the 
Budget Committee, as it has in all the 
other functions, has included the in- 
crease that comes out of the emergen- 
cy jobs program. In this case, the Soil 
Conservation Service received an addi- 
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tional $5 million in budget authority 
for 1983. That is continued and carried 
over in fiscal year 1984 and beyond in 
terms of outlay levels in this resolu- 
tion. This is consistent with what we 
have done on all of the jobs bill in- 
creases that the Senate passed and is 
now law. 

So, while I share the concerns of the 
Senator from Montana, I hope the 
Senate understands that the Senate 
Budget Committee, while it is not 
made up of Senators who might be 
from areas that have as basic a con- 
cern about the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice as the Senator from Montana, or 
even the Senator from New Mexico, 
that this function has been treated 
rather fairly in terms of a general ap- 
proach by the Budget Committee. 
This was a year to be reasonable, not 
to dramatically cut any programs, but 
not to let any programs grow dramati- 
cally unless we found that they were 
absolutely and unequivocally very 
high priority items, or unless we found 
that there had been some dramatic 
change in the situation in the country 
that would justify it, as we did in some 
of the jobs programs. 

Mr. President, it is with reluctance 
that I must oppose the amendment. It 
is not based upon my own priorities. I 
might well prefer a lot more money in 
this function. But I think the broad 
cross section of Senators on the 
Budget Committee did a pretty good 
job when it came to this function, 
even though many of them are not 
from the areas that are directly affect- 
ed by soil conservation programs. 

Having said that, I hope that we will 
vote on this amendment this after- 
noon, and perhaps in short order we 
will be able to do something by way of 
unanimous consent to assure the Sena- 
tor and the Senate of an orderly and 
timely vote on the Melcher amend- 
ment, or any matter related thereto. 

We have about 5 minutes remaining 
before Senator Pryor regains the 
floor and has 20 minutes allotted to 
him to discuss or answer questions 
about his two amendments. I do not 
intend to use the time. I wonder if my 
good friend from Montana needs addi- 
tional time. If he does, I will yield the 
floor. If not, I will use the time in a 
quorum call. 

Mr. MELCHER. I thank the chair- 
man. I do have a few more comments 
on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, the 
budget resolution that we have before 
us for adoption has as its main pur- 
pose the beginning of the setting of 
priorities for the next fiscal year in 
matters of revenue and appropria- 
tions. So the budget resolution is a 
framework of funds that are going to 
be available for fiscal 1984, funds that 
will be gained by revenue and funds 
that will be appropriated from the 
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Treasury for expenditure, and also 
sets the limit of the anticipated defi- 
cit, which is sadly the case this year, 
and which is sadly the case for the 
next fiscal year of 1984. 

But what we are engaged in in this 
debate on the budget resolution is es- 
tablishing where we think the highest 
priorities are for expenditure of the 
funds that are available. I repeat, 
there is no higher priority in the 
budget than for the work necessary 
for soil conservation. 

Mr. President, I think it is worth de- 
bating whether or not the level that 
had been appropriated last year, for 
this current fiscal year, and which 
would be anticipated to be appropri- 
ated in the next fiscal year for foreign 
aid is excessive. In my judgment, it is 
excessive in terms of what is needed 
for our other needs. 

I believe that if the budget resolu- 
tion is to be a meaningful document 
we should face up to some of these pri- 
orities and begin to make the prelimi- 
nary decisions. That is why I ask the 
Senate in this instance to make a pre- 
liminary decision in this budget resolu- 
tion that we need for money for soil 
conservation work here in the United 
States, and that we should appropriate 
less for foreigh aid programs. 

I do so not without concern for help- 
ing people abroad. I do so because it is 
necessary if we are going to continue 
this charity through the foreign aid 
programs to help our neighbors 
abroad we have to first of all have the 
capability of doing it. I am not exag- 
gerating the seriousness of more soil 
conservation work here in the United 
States. I cannot exaggerate that. We 
cannot emphasize it enough. We have 
fallen behind. We have graver needs 
now than we had a dozen years ago 
and it is time that we set the stage for 
a recovery in the soil conservation 
work. 

I ask the Senate for a positive deci- 
sion on this amendment. It is more im- 
portant to have the needed funds for 
soil conservation work here in the 
United States, or is it more important 
to have $100 million for foreign aid 
programs? 

I ask the Senate to consider our pri- 
orities. I ask the Senate to make that 
decision in its treatment of this 
amendment. I urge the Senate to con- 
sider it very seriously and to support 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1246 
(Purpose: To cut funds for nuclear warhead 
production) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous agreement, the Senator 
from Arkansas is recognized. 
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Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I have 
only a few moments this morning to 
discuss finally the amendment. I un- 
derstand the Senator from New 
Mexico wishes to make a request? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Will the Senator 
from Arkansas yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. PRYOR. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the roll- 
call in relation to the Melcher amend- 
ment No. 1252 occur in sequence fol- 
lowing the vote on the Pryor amend- 
ment No. 1247. 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that there be 5 minutes of debate 
prior to the vote to be equally divided 
in relation to the Melcher amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I do not personally 
intend to object, but I call to the at- 
tention of Mr. MELCHER that the re- 
quest as stated will permit a tabling 
motion. Even without the request, any 
Senator could move to table, so that is 
nothing new. I just wanted to call that 
to the Senator’s attention. I have no 
objection. 

Mr. MELCHER. Will the chairman 
yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I 
have no objection, either, because that 
could be done by any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the unanimous-consent 
request of the Senator from New 
Mexico is agreed to. 

The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, yester- 
day, during the consideration of the 
budget resolution, I introduced an 
amendment that would roll back the 
production of nuclear weapons to the 
fiscal year 1982 level, thus reducing 
the atomic energy defense activities 
spending by some $2 billion. The re- 
duction that I am asking for in this 
amendment comes from the budget of 
the Department of Energy and not 
from the Department of Defense. 

As we all know in this body, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, formed 
roughly in 1945, if my memory serves 
me correctly, ultimately became the 
Department of Energy and the De- 
partment of Energy is in charge of nu- 
clear warhead production. The cost of 
the nuclear warhead program in our 
country has risen from $1.2 billion in 
1975 to a proposed $6.7 billion for 
fiscal year 1984. By fiscal year 1987, it 
will be in the neighborhood of $8 bil- 
lion. This represents a growth during 
this period of time of 638 percent. 
Holding the cost of nuclear weapon 
production activities at the level pro- 
posed by the amendment I am pre- 
senting would represent, I think, a 
prudent decision by this Congress. It 
would show an interest in arms con- 
trol. It would show a concern about 
potential nuclear accidents. It would 
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show a sensitivity to the magnitude, I 
think, of the present budget deficit. 

Mr. President, once again, I wish to 
reiterate, this is not a nuclear freeze 
proposal, it is a rollback to the fiscal 
year 1982 funds, which would save ap- 
proximately $2 billion. 

My concern rests simply with the 
rate of escalation at which we are 
building these warheads today. I only 
seek to slow the rate of production 
and to slow the escalation of this pro- 


gram. 

From 1945 to 1948, we went from a 
nuclear warhead stockpile that con- 
sisted of 2 nuclear warheads to 50 nu- 
clear warheads. Our present stockpile 
now numbers tens of thousands of nu- 
clear warheads and represents over 
16,000 megatons of destructive power. 

We have seen, Mr. President, an es- 
calation in this program for many, 
many reasons—of course, the fear of 
the Soviets and their production of 
nuclear warheads. I think the issue 
that we must concern ourselves with is 
how much is enough? How many war- 
heads do we need? What kind of nucle- 
ar activity and warhead production 
must we pursue in the near future? 

I would also like to stress, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my amendment in no way 
line-items any type or any particular 
type of nuclear warhead program or 
nuclear warhead item. This question, 
if this $2 billion rollback could be 
achieved, would be left up to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and ulti- 
mately to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the Congress. 

I think, Mr. President, also, that on 
this amendment there was an objec- 
tion raised yesterday that the budget 
resolution is no place to debate an 
issue of this sort. I take the contrary 
position, Mr. President, by saying that 
this amendment, this attempt to guide 
our colleagues on the Committee on 
Armed Services and the Appropria- 
tions Committee, has an appropriate 
place in the budget resolution process. 
It is one of the three times when we 
shall have the opportunity of discuss- 
ing this and other issues like this in 
the legislative process. 

One, of course, is at present with the 
budget resolution; the second would be 
during the authorization procedure, 
and finally, the appropriations proce- 
dure. We all know that we have 
funded the necessary functions of our 
Government for the last two decades 
by the process known as continuing 
resolutions. During that time, when 
we involve ourselves in the continuing 
resolution processes, all of us in this 
body know, Mr. President, that we do 
not have the time nor the opportunity 
to discuss these issues of real and sig- 
nificant magnitude. Therefore, I am 
simply asking that we reduce by $2 bil- 
lion the budget function under which 
nuclear warheads are produced and 
manufactured by the Department of 
Energy. 
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Mr. President, on this particular 
amendment at this time, I have no fur- 
ther remarks. I wish to reserve the re- 
mainder of my time and—I do not see 
either of the managers at this time. I 
do see the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. WARNER), who is a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. He may want to add a few 
comments. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
this amendment, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has 2 minutes and 15 seconds 
remaining. 

Mr. PRYOR. I would like to reserve 
at least 30 seconds. I yield the floor for 
the moment. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Budget what 
his time constraints are? 

Mr. DOMENICI. We have a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that from 
now until 12 noon, the time belongs to 
Senator Pryor for whatever debate he 
desires. 

Mr. WARNER. Would the Senator 
provide 3 or 4 minutes to me at this 
time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I cannot, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It all belongs to Senator Pryor 
until 12 noon. 

Mr. WARNER. I shall be very brief. 

Mr. President, I rise in opposition to 
the proposal by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. It is my under- 
standing that he is putting before the 
Senate an amendment by which he 
will cut $2 billion from the 1984 
budget for the defense program han- 
dled by the Department of Energy. 

Mr. President, I regret that we did 
not have an opportunity to discuss 
this heretofore, but I should like to in- 
dicate briefly the following points in 
opposition: First, our inventory of nu- 
clear weapons today, the so-called nu- 
clear stockpile, is substantially less in 
total numbers than it was in 1970. De- 
spite the rhetoric that we so often 
hear about building thousands of nu- 
clear warheads and simply adding 
them to our stockpile, the facts are 
that for the past 10 years, for every 
new weapon that we have built, we 
have dismantled nearly two older 
weapons that had previously been in 
the stockpile. Even today, every time 
we build a new warhead, an old war- 
head is destroyed. 

Second, I am not certain where Sen- 
ator Pryor got his figures on the 
stockpile yield, but I respectfully 
submit that his figures are inaccurate. 
According to the information provided 
to me by the Department of Energy 
and corroborated by the Department 
of Defense, the total yield of our 
stockpile today is only one-third of the 
yield that existed in the late 1960's. 
Increases in accuracy and other tar- 
geting data have permitted us to 
refine the newer systems so that we do 
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not need the weapons of large yield 
that were in our stockpile in the 
1960's. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I would 
be glad to accommodate the Senator 
from Virginia, if we can do it in this 
fashion: I propose yielding 4 minutes 
on the time I have remaining, which is 
10 minutes, on the second amendment 
I have. I would be glad to yield that 
time to Senator WARNER, to be taken 
from my time on the amendment deal- 
ing with arms sales. 

Mr. DOMENICI. If the Senator will 
yield 30 seconds, I point out that the 
unanimous-consent agreement reads 
that there will be 2% minutes on each 
side prior to disposition of the Pryor 
amendment in which the Senator 
from Virginia is interested. We would 
welcome the comments of the Senator 
from Virginia. We have argued against 
that amendment, and it is my inten- 
tion to move to table it, and I will 
yield the Senator 2% minutes. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas is mistaken about what pro- 
grams are in that portion of the 
Energy Department budget that goes 
for national defense. Let me briefly 
summarize: 

First, we have the nuclear naval re- 
actor program begun years ago by Ad- 
miral Rickover. This program develops 
the nuclear powerplants that go into 
our naval vessels. Would the Senator 
propose that we cut out this program? 

Second, there is a program for safe- 
guard and security at our nuclear in- 
stallations around the country. Per- 
haps the Senator is suggesting that we 
should forgo these efforts to protect 
our facilities against the international 
terrorist threat? 

Third, there is a program involving 
international intelligence concerning 
nuclear arms and nuclear prolifera- 
tion. It is this program that provides 
the funds for the monitoring of prolif- 
eration issues and the participation in 
ongoing negotiations involving the use 
of nuclear power with other nations. 
Does the Senator suggest that we 
should cancel this effort? 

Fourth, there is a program to 
manage the current inventory of de- 
fense nuclear waste. For the first time, 
thanks to the efforts of this adminis- 
tration, we are on the threshold of 
solving the long-term issue of how to 
handle defense nuclear waste. We 
have a pilot geologic repository under 
construction in New Mexico; we have a 
facility under construction in South 
Carolina to solidify the liquid nuclear 
waste now stored in expensive under- 
ground tanks; we have a coherent pro- 
gram to take care of the nuclear waste 
issue once and for all. Does the Sena- 
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tor suggest that we terminate this pro- 
gram in midstream? 

Fifth, we have a research and devel- 
opment program that looks at new 
warhead concepts, but this research 
and development program also has sig- 
nificant payoffs in other areas of 
energy research and they support our 
arms control and nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion initiatives with the foremost sci- 
entific expertise that exists in the 
United States. Is the Senator suggest- 
ing that we ought to close Los Alamos 
Laboratory? 

Sixth, there is a testing program de- 
signed in part to prove that the weap- 
ons in our nuclear stockpile work. This 
proof testing of nuclear warheads is an 
integral component of the nuclear de- 
terrent—the Soviets must know that 
the weapons in our stockpile will work 
if necessary. The testing program also 
contributes to the understanding that 
nuclear physics that has application in 
not only the weapons business, but in 
commercial power, in nuclear medi- 
cine, and so forth. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor would like to see us have a unilat- 
eral nuclear test ban; and 

Finally, there is the program to 
produce nuclear warheads and to 
retire existing warheads. If the Sena- 
tor’s cuts were made in this program, 
the result would cancel the moderniza- 
tion program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
actual request for the DOE authoriza- 
tion budget pending before the Armed 
Services Committee. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, FISCAL YEAR 1984 CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET REQUEST, SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES BY 
APPROPRIATION BY MAJOR ACTIVITY, ATOMIC ENERGY 
DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


[Budget authority in thousands of dollars] 


47,219 
495,920 
23,600 


5,703,700 6.778.075 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I have 
no further comments on this amend- 
ment. What remaining time do I have 
on the amendment relative to arms 
sales? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time has expired. Nine minutes remain 
on the second amendment. 
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Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the second amendment, I did 
speak at some length yesterday rela- 
tive to the arms sales we are involved 
with abroad, the military assistance 
we are giving all over the world, which 
amounted to $21.5 billion last year. 

My amendment simply would take 
approximately $880 million from the 
program in fiscal year 1984. When we 
talk about outlays that would result 
from that cut of $880 million, we are 
not talking about a significant amount 
of arms that would not be selling. In 
fact, my amendment is a most modest 
and most meager amendment. My 
amendment simply attempts to do 
something about the escalation rate of 
arms sales that this Nation finds itself 
in at this time. 

Less than 5 percent of this year's 
international affairs function total 
would be affected by this amendment. 
Eighteen percent of on-budget securi- 
ty assistance would be affected by this 
amendment; 9% percent of the total 
security assistance request for this 
year would be affected by this amend- 
ment. 

This amendment has been alluded to 
by some in opposition to this particu- 
lar approach as a drastic cut in our 
weapons sales abroad. Since last year, 
the military assistance program, the 
economic support fund, and the credit 
accounts have been increased by $645 
million in this budget resolution. I do 
not know of another increase that has 
been so escalated and that has risen to 
that degree in such a short period of 
time. 

In addition to this allegation or this 
adverse review, so to speak, of this par- 
ticular approach in this amendment, it 
has been stated that several countries 
will be forced to suffer because of this 
weapons reduction. If I stress this 
point for about the fifth time, I apolo- 
gize, but some of my colleagues may 
not have heard it: This amendment 
does not take aid specifically from any 
one country or military support. It 
forces the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, as the authorizing committee, and 
the Appropriations Committee, in its 
wisdom, to go back and look at these 
accounts under this function of the 
budget authority and the budget reso- 
lution, to see how we can effectuate 
some $880 million in sales. 

It is my feeling that this is not only 
a prudent but also a conservative ap- 
proach to try to slow down an escalat- 
ing arms race that all of us know has 
become totally out of control. 

My amendment takes our security 
assistance total back to the fiscal 1982 
level. It is my opinion that cutting 
back a small amount in these funds 
would not in any way jeopardize their 
or our national security. 

Every day in this body, we make 
some hard choices about social securi- 
ty, food stamps, health care, educa- 
tion, and other domestic programs. I 
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think it is now time to take a hard 
look and make some hard decisions on 
foreign aid, especially military assist- 
ance. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. I understand that the 
distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Budget Committee, 
Senator CHILEs, may have a state- 
ment. 

Mr. CHILES. I thank the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
a brief statement and put a letter into 
the RECORD. 

I am concerned more and more 
about hearing that we may not have a 
budget resolution. I thought this was 
conversation that primarily was going 
to come from the administration, and 
we did hear that there were people in 
the administration who felt that we 
did not need a budget. But now I am 
beginning to hear that there are 
people in the Senate who are saying, 
“If we cannot win with our proposi- 
tion, we would just as soon not have a 
budget resolution.” 

I reiterate the statements I made: I 
think that would be the worst thing 
we could possibly have. It would be 
bad for the institution, but, more than 
that, it would be very bad for the 
country; because I think we would see 
an increase in interest rates and we 
would see problems in the financial 
markets if it appeared that we were 
going to have no resolution. 

The letter I want to put in the 
Recorp is from David Jones of Aubrey 
G. Lanston & Co. He has testified a 
number of times on the Hill. He is an 
economist who specializes in watching 
the budget and the financial markets. 
He says: 

We are at a critical Federal budget cross- 
roads, as viewed from a financial market 
perspective. In the event that significant 
and credible actions to cut the projected 
structural deficits are forthcoming, finan- 
cial market psychology is likely to improve 
and longer-term Treasury bond rates might 
fall by as much as 2 percentage points from 
their current level of just under 10% per- 
cent. However, if no budget action is taken, 
longer-term interest rates might rise by as 
much as 2 percentage points from current 
levels, and the result would be disaster for 
the U.S. and world economies. 

Mr. President, I agree entirely with 
that statement. 

He says that “the latest Baker-Do- 
menici budget proposal would, if en- 
acted, have an extremely unsettling 
impact on the financial markets.” 

They might, but even that proposal 
would be better than no proposal at 
all. Of course, I hope that proposal 
will not be the final product. 

However, my concern would be if we 
got into a situation in which we had 
no budget resolution whatsoever. 

As the clock is ticking down and the 
hours are beginning to run out on the 
budget resolution, I reiterate our 
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stand, on this side of the aisle: We are 
ready. We would like to be able to par- 
ticipate in the process to come forward 
with a budget resolution that will help 
the country and that will help assure 
the financial markets that we are seri- 
ous about dealing with deficits. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
full text of the letter from David 
Jones, dated May 10, 1983. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AUBREY G. Lanston & Co., INC., 
New York, N.Y., May 10, 1983. 
Hon. LAWTON CHILEs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHILES: Please allow me to 
express my respect and admiration for your 
excellent leadership as ranking minority 
member of the Senate Budget Committee. 
Your much needed Federal deficit-cutting 
proposals have been a source of encourage- 
ment to those of us in the financial markets. 
More than anything else, it is necessary 
that the structural deficit be systematically 
eliminated through a series of credible 
annual declines—perhaps involving both 
revenue-enhancing and spending-restraint 
measures. This would put the deficit on a 
desirable declining path in fiscal years 1984- 
88. Only with such a prudent move towards 
fiscal restraint will the Federal Reserve be 
given leeway to ease sufficiently to push in- 
terest rates lower and keep them there long 
enough to assure sustained recovery with- 
out renewed inflationary expectations. 

Most recently, however, I have been great- 
ly alarmed by the lack of a budget consen- 
sus, particularly among the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate. For example, the latest 
Baker-Domenici budget proposal would, if 
enacted, have an extremely unsettling 
impact on the financial markets. Because of 
inadequate measures to either increase reve- 
nues or cut spending, this plan would result, 
even assuming moderate recovery, in a 
rising deficit pattern rather than the de- 
sired declining trend. By fiscal 1988 the defi- 
cit could end up well above the unaccept- 
able $200 billion level. In that unfortunate 
event, Federal borrowing requirements 
would gobble up an unacceptably high 75 
percent or more of our net private savings, 
leaving precious little savings available to fi- 
nance longer-term business spending on new 
plant and equipment. 

To be sure, the fiscal stimulus resulting 
from these mounting Federal deficits should 
serve to initially strengthen consumer 
spending. Nevertheless, the clash of recov- 
ery-induced consumer and business credit 
demands against excessive Federal borrow- 
ing demands is likely to eventually push in- 
terest rates higher, thus causing our still 
fragile recovery to stall or falter. Inevitably, 
this would bring renewed weakness to a re- 
cently improving job market; and it would 
bring increasing jitters to world financial 
markets beset by country debt problems 
that can only be solved by lower interest 
rates and a solid world recovery. 

The problem of run-away fiscal irresponsi- 
bility places an unfair burden on our mone- 
tary authorities. Most likely, in the face of 
an out-of-control Federal deficit the Federal 
Reserve would seek to maintain a degree of 
monetary discipline (i.e., it will set annual 
monetary targets consistent with moderate 
recovery and it will try to hit them). This 
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Fed limit on the supply of money and credit 
relative to private and excessive Federal 
government demands, would tend to keep 
real interest rates high, thus causing the re- 
covery to halt from time to time. However, 
if the Fed should alternatively try to fully 
accommodate the combined private and 
Federal government credit demands, inter- 
est rates may initially fall, but the resulting 
excessive monetary growth would promptly 
renew inflationary expectations and should 
eventually push longer-term interest rates 
higher. 

Without major deficit-cutting actions, 
both the domestic and international finan- 
cial markets are likely to lose confidence in 
the Reagan Administration. Just tinkering 
with the budget won't do, the solution must 
be radical—involving both revenue-raising 
and spending-curtailing measures—and we 
need action fast. 

We are at a critical Federal budget cross- 
roads, as viewed from a financial market 
perspective. In the event that significant 
and credible actions to cut the projected 
structural deficits are forthcoming, finan- 
cial market psychology is likely to improve 
and longer-term Treasury bond rates might 
fall by as much as 2 percentage points from 
their current level of just under 10%%. 
However, if no budget action is taken, 
longer-term interest rates might rise by as 
much as 2 percentage points from current 
levels, and the result would be disaster for 
the U.S. and world economies. 

I hope these views are helpful. 

Sincerely, 
Davip M. JONES, 
Senior Vice President. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has 29 seconds 
remaining. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I am 
not going to take any more time 
except to propound a question to the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PRYOR. What is the status now 
of both of the amendments that I 
have proposed and is there a sched- 
uled time to make final disposition of 
these amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order there will be 5 min- 
utes of debate equally divided before 
each of the rollicall votes. 

Mr. PRYOR. It is my understanding 
that the rollcall votes begin at 2 p.m.; 
is that correct? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
5-minute debate starts at 2 p.m., not 
the disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. PRYOR. I thank the Chair and 
I thank the chairman of the Budget 
Committee very much for accommo- 
dating me. 

RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
stand in recess until 2 p.m. 

The Senate, at 12 noon, recessed 
until 2 p.m.; whereupon, the Senate 
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reassembled when called to order by 
the Presiding Officer (Mr. LuGar). 


AMENDMENT NO. 1242, AS FURTHER MODIFIED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will now have 5 minutes of 
debate, time equally divided on the 
Nunn-Jackson amendment No. 1242. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. As I understand it, 
each side has 2% minutes prior to the 
vote; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I re- 
serve my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Nunn-Jackson amendment that we 
have proposed and which is now pend- 
ing would cut some $66 billion in 
budget authority and some $36 billion 
in outlays from the President’s re- 
quests over the next 3 fiscal years. 

The outlay reduction figure is com- 
parable to the Domenici package. The 
budget authority figure is $7 billion 
more of a reduction than the Domen- 
ici figure. 

I must say, Mr. President, that what 
we have proposed here I think is a 
sound, middle-ground approach to ad- 
dressing the problem that we all face 
in determining what is an overall 
figure for defense that we should 
follow as a guide over the next 5 fiscal 
years. While the budget resolution ad- 
dresses only 3 fiscal years, the nub of 
this particular Nunn-Jackson amend- 
ment really addresses the problem 
that we constantly push aside, and 
that is those outyears. 

The problem that we face is that 
while cuts are being made in terms of 
current outlays they do not address 
the larger problem of budget author- 
ity—which means that the due bill as 
we look down the road gets higher and 
higher and makes the management of 
our national defense requirements 
that much more difficult. 

I ask my colleagues on behalf of 
Senator Nunn and myself to address 
this problem in a sensible way; a way 
in which we can provide some long- 
term continuity and planning in our 
national security area. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, first, with 
the very limited time, let me say I 
completely endorse the statement 
made by my colleague and friend, Sen- 
ator JACKSON. 

Our amendment consciously sets 
ratios between budget authority re- 
ductions and outlay reductions over 
the resolution period which would pro- 
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tect the continued emphasis on main- 
taining the readiness of our forces, 
permit a sustained but more moderate 
pace of force modernization and guard 
against inevitable raids in future years 
on readiness because investment pro- 
grams are locked in by prior year 
budget authority. In other words, we 
are establishing a better balance be- 
tween authority and outlays, also 
going from 5 percent to 6.5 percent for 
fiscal year 1984, from 5 percent to 5.5 
percent in fiscal year 1985, and to 5 
percent in fiscal year 1986, compared 
to the Budget Committee authority 
that is now pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time is now under the control of the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

The Senator from New Mexico is 
recognized. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia wanted some additional time, I 
would yield him what I have. I am pre- 
pared to yield back my time. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 30 seconds? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
yield 30 seconds to the Senator from 
Michigan and yield the remainder of 
my time to the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized 
for 30 seconds. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I only 
wish to make a matter of record a 
letter which I received this morning 
from the Secretary of Defense in 
which he commented on the 7.5-per- 
cent real increase level and he stated: 

That probable revised assumptions with 
respect to inflation and fuel costs, together 
with the reductions permitted in the MX 
funding as a result of the Scowcroft Com- 
mission report will enable us to come rea- 
sonably close to the 7.5-percent real in- 
crease level mentioned by the President. 

In other words, the 7.5-percent real 
growth means no cut, no cut whatso- 
ever in the defense budget. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
letter from Secretary Weinberger to 
me dated May 9. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1983. 
Hon. CARL LEVIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Paul Thayer and I received 
your May 9 letter this morning. You should 
be advised that our staff and the staff of 
the Committee have been working for some 
time on the matters covered in your letter. 
We have already indicated to the Commit- 
tee that probable revised assumptions with 
respect to inflation and fuel costs, together 
with the reductions permitted in the MX 
funding as a result of the Scowcroft Com- 
mission report will enable us to come rea- 
sonably close to the 7.5 percent real increase 
level mentioned by the President (assuming, 
of course, that we start from a proper base). 
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The other requests in our budget are based 
on validated military needs, and I hope will 
be approved by the Committee. 
Sincerely, 
CASPAR W. WEINBERGER. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
going to reluctantly vote for the 
Nunn-Jackson proposal. I say reluc- 
tantly because I do not think that the 
increase they provide for is enough. I 
think we should go to 7% percent. 

With the understanding that we will 
have another opportunity to vote for a 
7¥%-percent real increase, I will go 
ahead and vote for the Nunn-Jackson 
proposal in that it is probably the best 
of the bad lot. 

I still think even at 6% percent we 
would have to make some rather sharp 
cuts, for that will not only affect mod- 
ernization programs but might also 
affect force structure and operational 
maintenance accounts as well. 

So I hope that all of those who do 
support this are still prepared to sup- 
port a higher figure when we get an 
opportunity to vote on a higher figure. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1242, AS FURTHER 

MODIFIED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia and the Senator from Washington 
(amendment No. 1242). 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ). If he were 
here and voting, he would vote yea.“ 
If I were permitted to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” I therefore withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
HEINZ) is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN) 
and the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Hart) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Hart) would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there other Senators in the Chamber 
who have not voted? 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 48, as follows: 


LRollcall Vote No. 80 Leg.] 
YEAS—48 


Domenici 
East 


Goldwater 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heflin 


Helms Mattingly 
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Thurmond 
Tower 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


Quayle 
Randolph 
Roth 
Simpson 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 


NAYS—48 


Dodd 
Durenberger 


Matsunaga 


Weicker 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Kennedy, against. 
NOT VOTING—3 
Glenn Hart Heinz 


So the amendment (No. 1242), as 
further modified, was rejected. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1246 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on amendment No. 
1246 on which there will be 5 minutes 
of debate, time equally divided. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Order 
in the Senate. Senators will please 
take their seats and clear the aisle. We 
have 5 minutes of debate and the 
debate must be heard. Please, may we 
have order so that Senators may be 
heard in this debate? 

We have 5 minutes of debate, time 
equally divided on amendment No. 
1246. Who yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, we 
have 2% minutes on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to let Senator Pryor go first, 
and he does not have to use all of his 
2% minutes, and then I will yield to a 
couple of Senators on our side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, this 
amendment simply addresses one of 
the budget functions that is doubling 
every 24 months. That particular 
budget function is the production of 
nuclear warheads, not by the Depart- 
ment of Defense but by the Depart- 
ment of Energy. 

In 1975, the request in the budget 
appropriation was $1.2 billion for this 
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function. For fiscal year 1984, it is $6.7 
billion. 

I reiterate, Mr. President, this func- 
tion is doubling each 2 years. My 
amendment is not a nuclear freeze 
amendment. It is simply a rollback to 
the 1982 level and it would take $2 bil- 
lion from this particular function. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, may we 
have order so we can hear the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s point is well taken. May we 
have order in the Senate so we may 
hear this important debate? 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, it will 
take $2 billion from this function to 
the 1982 level and allow the Armed 
Services Committee and the Appro- 
priations Committee to come forward 
and make its recommendations on 
what we actually need for this pro- 
gram. 

If we continue manufacturing nucle- 
ar warheads at the present level, in 
the mid-1990’s we could have approxi- 
mately 32,000 nuclear warheads. My 
question is, How much is enough? My 
request is, Mr. President, that we sub- 
tract $2 billion from this particular 
budget function. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. From the budget 
standpoint, let me tell the Senate 
what this is. Defense is in here at 5 
percent real growth. It does not 
matter how the Senator from Arkan- 
sas described it. This cuts $2 billion in 
budget authority below that 5 percent. 
He contends it will be done in a differ- 
ent way, but budgetwise that is what it 
does. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas and then to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas has spread a lot of misinforma- 
tion around the Senate. In fact, we are 
trying to modernize our nuclear war- 
heads. If we build new warheads, we 
dismantle the old ones. The fact is we 
have only one-third of the total yield 
in our nuclear warheads now as we 
had in the late 1960’s. What the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has proposed really 
is a blueprint for unilateral disarma- 
ment. It would be a disaster if this 
amendment were adopted because it 
takes $2 billion off the $13.5 billion, 
which has already been reduced from 
the Presidential request. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, it is 
not just nuclear warheads that we are 
talking about. This amendment would 
destroy our ability to modernize the 
nuclear propulsion program, the fuels 
program for the nuclear-powered ships 
of the Navy. It would reduce the ex- 
penditures on the defense nuclear 
waste program, on security clearances, 
on improved protection of our weap- 
ons, and on the verification technolo- 
gy that is absolutely essential to verifi- 
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cation of any treaties with the Soviet 
Union. 

It would deal crippling blows to the 
startup of some of the facilities that 
must be converted in the immediate 
future to maintain the program that 
we have. 

It would cripple the Trident pro- 
gram and the air-launch cruise missile 
program. 

For all of these reasons, I hope the 
amendment is not agreed to. 

Mr. PRYOR. How much time have I 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFCER. Forty- 
nine seconds. 

Mr. PRYOR. In conclusion, this 
amendment destroys nothing. It forces 
the Energy Committee, the Armed 
Services Committee and the Appro- 
priations Committee to reconsider the 
entire totality of this program. 

Second, the Senator from Texas, 
who is a very learned member of the 
Armed Services Committee, concern- 
ing these matters, certainly knows 
that one of the reasons for his state- 
ment just a moment ago is simply that 
we are building smaller warheads, 
which have more efficient yields and 
are delivered by weapon systems 
which have a higher degree of accura- 
cy, which thus, I think, would diffuse 
the argument of the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
inform my colleagues of the vitally im- 
portant role that the DOE defense 
programs weapons complex plays in 
supporting the needs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I believe any attempt 
to provide less than the President has 
requested in the fiscal year 1984 
budget will do irreparable harm to the 
ability of our weapons complex to 
meet the requirements set forth in the 
President’s stockpile memorandums. I 
would therefore like to address briefly 
those key areas of defense programs 
activities that have received signifi- 
cant increases since fiscal year 1982, so 
that my colleagues will have a better 
understanding of how DOE defense 
programs have utilized those increases 
provided in fiscal year 1983 and pro- 
posed in the President’s fiscal year 
1984 budget. 

The naval reactors program is under 
DOE defense programs and has the re- 
sponsibility for developing and main- 
taining the nuclear powerplants uti- 
lized in the Navy’s submarines and 
surface ships. The increases requested 
since fiscal year 1982 have been uti- 
lized to offset the effects of escalation 
within the program and to support the 
construction of a new naval nuclear 
fuel facility. The development of ad- 
vanced reactor cores is also being pur- 
sued. Increases also allow for servicing 
the land-base prototype plants that 
are used for testing and training pur- 
poses. Lastly, these increases reflect 
the increased cost of enriched urani- 
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um that the Navy must procure for 
the submarines and surface vessels. 
Some of these increases have been in 
part offset by reductions in capital 
equipment and construction funding 
due to completion of prior year activi- 
ties. 

DOE’s weapons activities program is 
responsible for the research and devel- 
opment and testing as well as produc- 
tion and surveillance of the nuclear 
stockpile. The increases provided since 
fiscal year 1982 have been used to pro- 
vide for an improved nuclear testing 
program and to provide for escalation 
of operating expenses in capital equip- 
ment. Increases have also been provid- 
ed for additional research to restore 
the technology base that is required 
for modernizing our weapons. In- 
creases also have supported new weap- 
ons production as well as continued 
improvements in the stockpile. The 
purpose of these stockpile improve- 
ments is to improve the safety of the 
weapon and its efficiency. Increased 
investments in plants have been made 
to restore facilities and slow the dete- 
rioration of utilities and equipment in 
the weapons production complex. 
Many of these facilities are 30 years 
old and have completed their useful 
life cycle and require refurbishment 
and renewal. These increases have 
been partially offset by reductions in 
previously authorized construction 
projects. Lastly, the increases support 
construction of production support fa- 
cilities that are necessary to support 
long-term work load increases required 
in our weapons modernization pro- 
gram. 

The development of weapons verifi- 
cation and control technology is a 
little discussed function of DOE’s de- 
fense programs. This program has had 
increases to provide for research and 
development effort aimed at improved 
methods of detecting underground nu- 
clear tests. These methods are aimed 
at determining if certain atmospheric 
phenomena are reliable indicators of 
these tests. Increases have also been 
provided for deliveries of nuclear ex- 
plosion detection sensors which ride 
on satellites. These increases also 
allow for a higher level of support for 
technical analysis of national security 
issues related to nuclear weapons and 
to DOE’s intelligence responsibilities. 
It is the work done under this program 
that will provide the basis for assuring 
the verifiability of any treaties. 

Defense programs is also responsible 
for producing all of the special nuclear 
material used in the nuclear weapons. 
The increases provided to this pro- 
gram since fiscal year 1982 and those 
currently proposed provide for the 
impact of inflation of production ac- 
tivities and the greater amounts of 
materials required to be produced to 
support the new weapons builds re- 
quired in the President’s stockpile 
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memorandum. This is achieved 
through reactivation of the PUREX 
facility, the restoration of L reactor 
and the converting of the N reactor 
for plutonium production. Included in 
these increases are funds that allow 
for the restoration of the facilities in 
the complex many of which are 30 
years old. These increases have been 
offset by decreases due to the comple- 
tion of prior year construction 
projects. 

DOE's defense nuclear waste man- 
agement program is responsible for 
the storage, management, and ulti- 
mate disposal of the nuclear waste de- 
veloped as a result of manufacturing 
nuclear materials and weapons. The 
increases provided since fiscal year 
1982 have been to support interim 
waste storage operations at Hanford, 
Idaho, and Savannah River. This sup- 
port has been in the form of improve- 
ments to the sites, construction of new 
storage tanks, and includes an escala- 
tion increase for operating equipment 
and general plant projects. These in- 
creases are being used to support the 
development of long-term waste man- 
agement technology and the terminal 
storage of transuranic waste at the 
WIPP facility. Funds are also included 
for the initiation of construction of 
the defense waste processing facility 
at Savannah River. The initiation of 
this activity is an important milestone 
for that site as it represents an impor- 
tant step toward putting that waste 
into a form suitable for terminal stor- 
age. The progress being made by this 
program is important to the confi- 
dence of those communities surround- 
ing these sites and to the Nation as a 
whole in demonstrating that the waste 
from these important national securi- 
ty activities can be terminally disposed 
of and safely stored. 

If we roll back across the board the 
President's fiscal year 1984 request for 
defense programs to fiscal year 1982 
levels, I believe this will have a drastic 
effect on the infrastructure of the 
weapons production complex. The up- 
grading activities that are currently 
underway to modernize this infra- 
structure will be dramatically affected 
as will be those activities that provide 
the support to the weapons complex 
such as the defense waste program. 
Clearly without the increases we may 
be unable to produce the material re- 
quired for either our submarines or 
support the new weapons builds called 
for in the President’s stockpile memo- 
randum. The action represented by a 
roll back of funding would send con- 
fusing signals to our allies since our 
ability to deliver warheads for systems 
that we are currently committed to 
deploy would be jeopardized. Our en- 
emies would become more embold- 
ened, more strident, more demanding 
and we would have far less to take to 
the negotiating table. We should not 
permit policy decisions that concern 
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atomic energy defense to be driven by 
budget actions that strike at the very 
heart of our ability to technically sup- 
port larger national policy decisions. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose Senator Pryor’s amendment 
cutting funding for our nuclear weap- 
ons programs back to fiscal year 1982 
levels. This amendment amounts to 
another example of American unilat- 
eral disarmament, in the face of the 
ongoing, relentless Soviet strategic 
buildup. 

Mr. President, last summer there 
was a famous report in the New York 
Times that the United States planned 
to produce 17,000 nuclear warheads in 
the decade of the 1980's. This report is 
misleading. While it is true that the 
United States will actually fabricate 
nuclear weapons on that scale, only a 
few thousand will be net additions to 
the U.S. stockpile. The exact number 
is classified, but the impression that 
the United States is engaging in a vast 
nuclear weapons buildup is simply 
wrong. 

Moreover, we need to bear in mind 
that since the late 1960’s, the United 
States has deactivated about 8,000 
warheads around the world, and the 
megatonnage of the U.S. stockpile has 
declined drastically since the mid- 
1960’s. Thus the United States has a 
long history of unilateral restraint in 
nuclear warhead production, and the 
Pryor amendment seeks to perpetuate 
this dangerous trend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. PRYOR. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I move to table the 
amendment and I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote, I 
have a pair with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote 
“Yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “Nay.” Therefore, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. EAGLETON (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I 
have a live pair with the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Hart). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote 
“Nay.” I have voted “Aye.” I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
HeEtnz) is necessarily absent. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN) 
and the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Hart), are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 21, as follows: 


CRollicall Vote No. 81 Leg.] 
YEAS—74 
Durenberger 
East 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 

B 


Exon 

Ford 

Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Boschwitz Hecht 
Bradley Heflin 
Burdick Helms 
Byrd Hollings 
Chafee Huddleston 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 
Domenici 


Boren 


Mattingly 


NAYS—21 


Levin 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 


Bumpers 

Cranston 

Grassley 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Lautenberg Pell 

Leahy Proxmire 

PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR AS 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED—2 


Kennedy, against. 
Eagleton, for. 


NOT VOTING—3 


Gienn Hart Heinz 


So the motion to lay on the table 
amendment No. 1246 was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to table the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1247 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on amendment No. 
1247 by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Pryor). There are 5 minutes on 
this amendment, equally divided. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order so that debate 
on amendment No. 1247 can be heard 
by all Senators. Senators will please 
clear the aisles and take their seats. 

The Senate is in order. Who yields 
time? 
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Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished chairman will allow me, 
I will proceed. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I believe the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas controls 2% min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 
from Arkansas is about to present his 
argument. The Senate will be in order 
before we commence debate on this 
amendment. 

The Senate is in order. The Senator 
from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. PRYOR. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the second amend- 
ment—my last amendment of today— 
is an amendment to deal with the situ- 
ation that led to some $25.5 billion of 
arms sales by this country in 1982. 
This amendment in no way touches 
any particular country or any particu- 
lar region of the world. It in no way di- 
minishes, to the best of my knowledge, 
overall economic assistance; but, basi- 
cally, it slows down the rate of growth 
and escalation of those assistance pro- 
grams that we would classify as mili- 
tary or sales of arms to foreign coun- 
tries. 

Today, we see 57 percent of our for- 
eign aid going for military purposes 
and 43 percent for development pur- 
poses. This amendment would simply 
do this: It takes $880 million, which is 
about 5 percent of the international 
affairs function, out of budget author- 
ity. I attempt to do this to force the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Appropriations Committee to look 
again at what we are doing in the esca- 
lation of military assistance, particu- 
larly arms sales, by this country. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield 1 minute to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, first of 
all, I point out that it has long been a 
popular political tactic to cut or to 
take after foreign aid. It has a weak 
constituency. However, it is important 
to look at some of the countries that 
would suffer if the amendment were 
adopted. 

I might say, as chairman of the For- 
eign Operations Appropriations Sub- 
committee, we are not talking about 
$21 billion or $22 billion; that is, the 
total including the military sales. 
Function 150 is $12.7 billion in outlays, 
so the base the Senator from Arkansas 
is talking about is incorrect and his 
percentages should be doubled. Taking 
$880 million out of a $12.7 billion base 
is a significant decrease. There is no 
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way we could do that and continue to 
exempt Israel from these cuts, as the 
Senator would try to do. It seems to 
me that Israel, by necessity, would be 
affected. In the case of Egypt, there 
would be a $250 million cut to our vital 
ally in the Middle East. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield the Senator 
30 seconds. 

Mr. KASTEN. Turkey is important 
to our NATO alliance; our bases in 
Portugal are vital, all U.S. contingency 
plans for Rapid Deployment Forces in- 
clude this area. In the Philippines, 
U.S. bases are important to our de- 
fense in that part of the world. Taking 
$880 million out of this account is not 
possible. 

I also point out to the Senator that 
his amendment is to the function 150 
account. That means it could be eco- 
nomic assistance or security assist- 
ance, depending on what the authoriz- 
ing and appropriating committees do. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY). 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, there 
was some confusion yesterday about 
the precise impact of the Pryor 
amendment. There should be no con- 
fusion: 

It cuts nearly 20 percent from U.S. 
security assistance programs. 

Of the $4.8 billion requested, $3 bil- 
lion of the budget authority would be 
used for Israel and Egypt under the 
proposal now being considered by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

If we do not cut Israel and Egypt, 
the $880 million cut would cut about 
50 percent of the budget authority for 
the rest of the world. That means 
major reductions for Turkey, Paki- 
stan, the Sudan, Oman, Kenya, Tuni- 
sia, Somalia, and Central America. 

In short, this amendment would 
cripple the foreign policy of the 
United States by disrupting the deli- 
cate aid balance for the Middle East 
and negatively affecting U.S. access to 
critical military facilities around the 
world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

The Senator from Arkansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Twenty seconds. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to both my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle, I say that this 
cut would not affect the off-budget 
items and that those loan guarantees 
would still be available as part of our 
security assistance program. This cut 
would affect only on-budget items over 
which we have at least some control. 

Second, it would affect such pro- 
grams as the economic support fund, 
international military education and 
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training, foreign military sales credits, 
and the military assistance program. 

Mr. President, I assume that I am 
out of time. I would appreciate sup- 
port from my colleagues on this 
amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
move to table the Pryor amendment, 
and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

VOTE ON MOTION TO TABLE AMENDMENT NO. 

1247 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to table the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
HEINZ) is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN) 
and the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
HART) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PRESSLER). Are there any other Sena- 
tors wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 18, as follows: 


{Rollcall Vote No. 82 Leg.] 
YEAS—79 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heflin 
Helms 
Hollings 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Kennedy 
Lautenberg 
Laxalt 
Levin 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 


NAYS—18 
Huddleston 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Byrd 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
East 


Murkowski 
Nickles 


Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


Pell 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Mitchell Stennis 


NOT VOTING—3 
Glenn Hart Heinz 
So the motion to lay on the table 
Mr. PRYOR’s amendment No. 1247 was 
agreed to. 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 


Bingaman 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Exon 
Ford 
Grassley 
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motion to lay on the table was agreed 
to. 
Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE 
TO MEET 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Tuesday, May 10, 1983, in order to 
consider and act on pending nomina- 
tions, commemorative resolutions, and 
the following bills: 

S. 215—The Bail Reform Act of 1983. 

S. 1191—Authorization for Department of 
Justice activities and expenditures. 

S. 1192—Department of Justice authoriza- 
tion for fiscal year 1984. 

S. 53—The Justice Assistance Act of 1983, 
with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

S. 57—To amend the Protection of Chil- 
dren Against Sexual Exploitation Act of 
1977, with amendments, 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I 
will not object, provided the commit- 
tee does not meet beyond the hour of 
4 p.m. I have already advised the 
chairman of the committee to that 
effect. 

Mr. KASTEN. I have no reason to 
object to that change. I am assuming 
these are relatively routine matters. 
So I would, in addition, after the list- 
ing of bills, ask the committee to 
finish its business by 4 p.m. this after- 
noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(Later the following occurred:) 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the 4 p.m. 
deadline for the Judiciary Committee 
to meet during today’s session be viti- 
ated. 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that the Judiciary Committee be au- 
thorized to meet during today’s session 
to consider the same items identified 
in the prior unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I am advised that 
Mr. METZENBAUM has removed his ob- 
jection. Therefore, I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION—FISCAL YEAR 1984 

The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 27. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1252 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, am I 
correct now in understanding that we 
have 5 minutes equally divided be- 
tween the Senator from Montana and 
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the Senator from New Mexico on the 
Melcher amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, that is correct. 

The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is a very clear amend- 
ment, easily understood. It transfers 
$100 million from one function in the 
budget to another; $100 million is 
needed for soil conservation work. The 
overall increase in the Federal deficit 
will not be affected. I have proposed in 
this amendment to recognize an 
urgent need that I believe has the 
highest priority. Adding $100 million 
to soil conservation work in this coun- 
try is absolutely vital, and the transfer 
would come out of function 150 which 
is the foreign aid function. 

Soil conservation programs for the 
past 12 years have either stood still or 
been actually decreased during that 
span of time. Yet the need is here, vi- 
tally needed, for carrying on soil con- 
servation work. 

The fact is with PIK, the payment- 
in-kind program, there are hundreds 
of millions of additional acres of crop- 
lands that are idle that are requiring 
attention: Why do they need atten- 
tion? Simply because without atten- 
tion there is either erosion from water 
or wind and we lose some of our top- 
soil. 

Spending for foreign aid in this 
budget is $12.7 billion. So $100 million 
can be spared from it. Foreign aid 
when rigidly watched is often waste- 
ful. Despite our good intentions and 
our efforts, much of the money that is 
used in foreign aid from the United 
States ends up in not accomplishing 
worthwhile purposes. 

There are 97 countries involved in 
the various programs and this func- 
tion for foreign aid has been increased 
12 percent this year over last year and 
foreign aid appropriations have more 
than doubled since 1979. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. MELCHER. Could I ask an addi- 
tional 30 seconds for Senator Ran- 
DOLPH to ask his question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I did not hear the 
request. 

Mr. MELCHER. I asked an addition- 
al 30 seconds for Senator RANDOLPH to 
ask his question. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I have 2% minutes. 
I yield 30 seconds to the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

Mr. President, is it not true, I say to 
the able Senator from Montana, that 
we continue to send billions and bil- 
lions and billions of dollars overseas, 
and that a large amount of it goes to 
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those persons whom we really do not 
know and we have no knowledge 
really, accurate knowledge, of how the 
money is spent. At the same time here 
at home, we know that the unemploy- 
ment rate is 10.2 percent, and in West 
Virginia the rate is over 21 percent. 
We know that in Montana and all over 
America we have a job to do and that 
is to create jobs, and not continue to 
send billions overseas is that correct? 

Mr. MELCHER. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Drxon be added as a 
cosponsor to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
will take only 1 minute. The Senator 
seeks to take $200 billion in budget au- 
thority and $100 billion in outlays in 
the first year out of foreign assistance 
and to transfer that to function 300, 
which includes, among many things, 
soil conservation. The premise of the 
Senator is that we need more money 
in soil conservation because the Presi- 
dent proposed dramatic cuts in it. 

Mr. President, the function that con- 
tains soil conservation has had added 
to it by the committee a half-billion 
dollars. There is no proposed cut in 
soil conservation. To the contrary, the 
resolution before us assumes between 
3% and 5 percent growth over last 
year in soil conservation. 

So it seems to me that jobs is not the 
issue. The issue is whether or not we 
want to take from foreign assistance, 
which we just voted not to cut, and 
put it in a function because we want to 
increase soil conservation when we 
have already increased it. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator Ran- 
DOLPH and Senator Baucus be added as 
cosponsors of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
move to table the amendment and ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
VOTE ON MOTION TO TABLE AMENDMENT NO. 
1252 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Domenic!) to table the amendment of 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MEL- 
CHER), The yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
HEINZ) is necessarily absent. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN) 
and the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Hart) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 41, as follows: 

LRollcall Vote No. 83 Leg.] 
YEAS—56 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Inouye 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 


Lautenberg 
Laxalt 


Lugar 
Mathias 


Matsunaga 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 


Durenberger 
East 

Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Hatch 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Bingaman 
Boren 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cranston 
DeConcini 
Dixon 


Melcher 
Mitchell 


NOT VOTING—3 
Glenn Hart Heinz 


So the motion to lay on the table 
amendment No. 1252 was agreed to. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the pending sub- 
stitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 40 minutes remaining for the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico and 60 minutes 
for the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to set aside the 
substitute so I may offer an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object. 

Mr. DOLE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I did 
not hear the unanimous-consent re- 
quest and the ruling from the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
objection was heard to setting aside 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Was the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas the one 
who objected, or was it my objection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas objected. 

If neither side yields time, the time 
runs equally. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia is seeking recognition to call up 
an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An 
amendment is not in order at this 
point. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
gather it is now not to be objected to. I 
ask unanimous consent to set aside the 
substitute amendment so I may bring 
up an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Reserving the right 
to object. I assume the Senator from 
California would have no objection to 
adding that all provisions of the 
Budget Act regarding floor consider- 
ation of the aforementioned amend- 
ments shall remain in full force and 
effect? 

Mr. CRANSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I have no objec- 
tion. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1253 


(Purpose: To add additional funds to pro- 
vide for the extension of medicaid eligibil- 
ity to certain low-income pregnant women 
and newborn children) 


Mr. CRANSTON. I send an amend- 
ment to the desk and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from California (Mr. Cran- 
ston), for himself and Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
HoLLINGS, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. Levin, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. Dopp, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. BRADLEY, and Mr. 
BuMPERS, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1253. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, line 13, increase the figure by 
$70,000,000. 

On page 3, line 14, increase the figure by 
$75,000,000. 

On page 3, line 15, increase the figure by 
$80,000,000. 

On page 3, line 19, increase the figure by 
$70,000,000. 

On page 3, line 20, increase the figure by 
$75,000,000. 

On page 3, line 21, increase the figure by 
$80,000,000. 
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On page 4, line 1, increase the figure by 
$70,000,000. 

On page 4, line 2, 
$75,000,000. 

On page 4, line 3, 

On page 4, line 7, increase the figure by 
$70,000,000. 

On page 4, line 8, increase the figure by 
$145,000,000. 


On page 4, line 9, increase the figure by 
$225,000,000. 

On page 4, line 14, increase the figure by 
$70,000,000. 

On page 4, line 15, increase the figure by 
$75,000,000. 

On page 4, line 16, increase the figure by 

On page 17, line 8, increase the figure by 
$70,000,000. 

On page 17, line 9, increase the figure by 
$70,000,000. 

On page 17, line 15, increase the figure by 
$75,000,000. 

On page 17, line 16, increase the figure by 
$75,000,000. 

On page 17, line 22, increase the figure by 

On page 17, line 23, increase the figure by 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
am offering this amendment on behalf 
of myself and 14 other Senators—Sen- 
ator HATFIELD, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. Senator 
Ho.uincs, Senator MOYNIHAN, Senator 
METZENBAUM, Senator Levin, Senator 
RIEGLE, Senator INOUYE, Senator Mar- 
SUNAGA, Senator KENNEDY, Senator 
Tsoneas, Senator Dopp, Senator SAR- 
BANES, Senator BRADLEY, and Senator 
BUMPERS. 

This amendment would add $70 mil- 
lion to function 550 for fiscal year 
1984, $75 million for fiscal year 1985, 
and $80 million for fiscal year 1986 for 
the purpose of providing sufficient 
budget authority and outlays to 
permit the enactment of legislation to 
close the gaps in the medicaid pro- 
gram that allow certain low-income 
pregnant women—principally those in 
a first pregnancy or residing with 
their spouse—to be excluded from cov- 
erage for medical services during their 
pregnancy. In many of these cases, the 
woman and her infant will become eli- 
gible once the infant has been deliv- 
ered, but no medicaid assistance is 
available during the critical prenatal 
period, when adequate medical care 
can increase the probabilities of a 
healthy child. 

Mr. President, on April 28, I de- 
scribed in a statement printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the history 
behind this amendment, the need for 
legisiative action to correct an inequi- 
ty which has gone unresolved for far 
too long, and the relationship between 
adequate prenatal care and the out- 
come of a pregnancy. I shall not reiter- 
ate today all of the compelling data 
which demonstrate beyond a shadow 
of a doubt the importance of prenatal 
care in efforts to reduce infant mortal- 
ity and birth defects. There is simply 


increase the figure by 
increase the figure by 
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no question that the single most im- 
portant thing that we can do in this 
country to reduce infant deaths and 
birth defects would be to insure that 
adequate prenatal care is made avail- 
able to all pregnant women. 

Mr. President, this point was made 

over and over during the debate last 
week on the amendment adopted to 
provide room in the budget for the 
creation of a program—a much needed 
program—to help with the urgent 
health care needs of unemployed 
workers. A number of the Senators 
speaking on behalf of that amendment 
made specific reference to the need to 
provide maternity health care for 
those families and stressed the long- 
term impact of not providing such 
care. 
Precisely the same arguments can be 
made with respect to the medicaid pro- 
gram. None of the proposals to create 
a health program for unemployed 
workers suggests that maternity cover- 
age should be optional for the first 
pregnancy or if the father is still resid- 
ing in the home. There is no logical 
basis for allowing maternity care to be 
denied under the medicaid program on 
those grounds either. 

It seems particularly appropriate at 
the time we are taking steps to protect 
the health care needs of unemployed 
workers and their families, that we 
also put an end to the inequity that 
has existed too long in the medicaid 
program with respect to these low- 
income pregnant women. 

Mr. President, thousands and thou- 
sands of low-income pregnant women 
go without medical care during their 
pregnancies because of financial bar- 
riers. The General Accounting Office’s 
1980 report on the steps that should 
be taken to strengthen Federal efforts 
to improve pregnancy outcome de- 
scribes the inadequacies and gaps in 
health care programs—inadequacies 
and gaps that existed prior to the 
recent budget cutbacks in many of 
those programs. Since 1980, the situa- 
tion has clearly gotten worse, not 
better. There have been increasing re- 
ports throughout the country of more 
poor women arriving at hospital emer- 
gency rooms in labor, without having 
had any prenatal care. 

I do not think there is any serious 
question that a problem exists. There 
really are only two questions before 
us: First, is there more that the Feder- 
al Government can and should do to 
help get medical care to these women 
during their pregnancies, and second, 
can we afford the cost? 

The answer to the first question is 
clear. We know that in many States 
medicaid coverage is denied to low- 
income pregnant women because of 
factors that are totally unrelated to 
need. In some States, they are ineligi- 
ble for help if it is a first pregnancy. 
In other States, a pregnant woman, re- 
gardless of family income, is denied 
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medicaid if her husband is residing 
with her. If the husband leaves, she 
becomes eligible for medicaid. In other 
States, medicaid is only available in 
the last few months of a pregnancy— 
often too late to identify and treat 
those factors that contribute to infant 
mortality and birth defects. 

A number of the cosponsors of this 
amendment and I have introduced leg- 
islation that would close these gaps 
and assure that all low-income preg- 
nant women, regardless of where they 
live, would have this important medic- 
aid eligibility. There is simply no justi- 
fication for continuing these inequities 
in the medicaid program. 

Mr. President, I think the answer to 
the second question is also clear. 
Indeed, the question might well be 
phrased, Can we afford not to pro- 
vide this coverage?” 

The cost of closing the gaps in med- 
icaid is not great—$70 million in the 
first year, and $75 million and $80 mil- 
lion in each of the two succeeding 
years. 

But the cost of not providing this 
care can be enormous. In the short 
term, we are talking about the costs of 
neonatal intensive care units. Over the 
long-run, we are talking about the in- 
creased costs of medicaid for remedial 
care for conditions that could have 
been prevented through proper prena- 
tal services. We are also talking about 
the costs of institutional care for se- 
verely handicapped children—costs 
that will ultimately be borne by the 
taxpayers and, in many cases, could be 
avoided. 

Mr. President, I stress again there is 
nothing we can do that can be more 
helpful in reducing infant death in our 
country and birth defects than to 
insure that prenatal care is made 
available to all pregnant women. We 
can, I believe, save substantial sums 
over the long haul through this cost- 
effective, preventive approach. In ad- 
dition, of course, there is the very 
humane aspect of the need to deal 
with this very difficult problem. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to 
yield to my friend from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the distin- 
guished sponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. President, it needs first be said 
that the sums involved are of the 
smallest order we are likely to consider 
in this long budget debate, and the 
issue involved is the lives of children. 

What we are asking here is for funds 
to establish what should be thought of 
as the elemental, primal provision by 
society for its citizens, which is the op- 
portunity to be born healthy and well. 
We know how to do this. In most 
States of the Union, it is done for most 
of the pregnant mothers and their 
children. In some, it is not, in many it 
is not done entirely, and in many it is 
not done at all. 

It is the plain fact of the law that 
medicaid does not cover first pregnan- 
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cies and occurs only after a child is 
born, and a child has AFDC after that. 
A number of States refuse coverage to 
children regardless of family income. 

What our amendment—and the laws 
that would follow from it—proposes to 
do is simply to establish a uniform eli- 
gibility across the Nation for essential 
prenatal care. 

I repeat: If there is any primal re- 
sponsibility a society owes its citizens, 
it is the provision of those services 
that enable them to be born alive and 
healthy. We know how to do this, and 
the fact that we do is a matter that 
has puzzled me over a quarter century 
of involvement in the affairs of the 
National Government in the executive 
and the legislative branches. 

We know from “Better Health for 
Children,” the Health and Human 
Services report of 1977—it would then 
have been HEW—that 25 percent of 
the women who gave birth in 1977 had 
no prenatal care in the first trimester 
of their pregnancy, in 44 States. The 
consequences were as statistically 
clear as any pediatrician would have 
predicted. 

The proportion of such women who 
had premature births, had births that 
involved the death of the fetus, was 
twice as high as those who had the 
normal medical care—twice as high. 
Twice as many children died. Twice as 
many children were born too soon. 

With the great advances in medical 
science, a premature child, it might 
have been impossible to keep alive a 
generation ago can be kept alive today, 
but at enormous cost in care. One has 
only to visit a clinic in a ward for pre- 
mature children in any hospital, and 
one can see the extraordinary things 
that can be done. But at what extraor- 
dinary cost. Whereas, the most modest 
expenditures in prenatal counseling 
and care—not in every case, obviously, 
but statistically in a very large propor- 
tion of these instances—could be 
avoided altogether. 

There is an elemental question of 
the entitlement of citizenship in this 
matter. The sums are modest. The dol- 
lars involved are few. The lives in- 
volved are many. 

In a budget that approaches a tril- 
lion dollars, if we cannot find the re- 
sources for the care of these children, 
one wonders as to the values of this 
body. I hope we shall. We have come 
very close to doing so many times 
before. 

I recall that in 1979, the Senator 
from California (Mr. CRANSTON), the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Brap- 
LEY), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. CHAFEE), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan (Mr. Levin) intro- 
duced and spoke on behalf of the 
Child Health Assessment Act of 1979, 
as we hoped it would be. It never was 
adopted. It remains to be done. It re- 
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mains the case for the reason which I 
do not think should be oversimplified 
and I would not wish to oversimplify: 
that the United States has perhaps 
the highest infant mortality rate of 
any industrial nation of our general 
standard of living in the world. 

This cannot be a simple question. It 
has remained in this position. This sit- 
uation has continued over at least a 
generation that I have been able to 
follow the statistics, but it is even so 
the fact. It is even so that while there 
has been a general lowering of infant 
mortality rates in our country as else- 
where, while there is a better level of 
child health at birth, the United 
States continues to have the least dis- 
tinguished, least honorable—and I 
dare to use that term—position, rank, 
among the democratic industrial na- 
tions with which we would assume to 
be at least at par; and in many mat- 
ters, we are the example to which 
others aspire and always have been. 
Here, it is different. 

Mr. President, sometimes it is pain- 
ful to speak of these matters, but 
there is a social component of this 
health problem that has remained 
equally obdurate, equally unbending, 
unyielding to effort for a generation, 
and that is the fact that the infant 
mortality rate for black infants is 
twice that for white infants. It is the 
plain fact that the prospect of not 
being born alive was twice that for the 
Nation’s largest minority group as for 
the majority. That once, at least, 
made a claim on the conscience of this 
body. Once, at least, it was seen as evi- 
dence of the most ultimate form in 
which our concerns as a society ought 
to be engaged. 

So it seems to me that with such a 
relatively small cost in dollars, a minis- 
cule effect upon the budget, we can do 
now what we should have done years 
ago, and which we failed to do, at the 
cost of the lives of children and in 
some respects, I cannot doubt, the 
lives of mothers as well. When we do it 
at merely the cost of premature birth, 
almost invariably we are involved in 
tremendously expensive medical pro- 
cedures: 24-hour care by nurses; spe- 
cial oxygen arrangements, oxygen 
tents; constant attention by one nurse 
for one child 24 hours a day—none of 
which is necessary in anything like the 
degree to which it now occurs. 

It is an elemental proposition that 
the prevention of such events is vastly 
to be preferred to their cure when pos- 
sible and altogether to be preferred to 
the ultimate failures which are the 
infant mortality records and statistics 
of our country. 

It seems to me that the managers of 
this legislation might wish to speak to 
the matter. 

I see that the distinguished members 
of the Budget Committee are in the 
Chamber and rather than go beyond 
what seems to us the elementally per- 
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vasive facts of the case I am happy to 
yield for any comments they might 
have; alternately, I can continue to 
discuss the matter. If there are diffi- 
culties I would be happy to hear from 
them. 

Senator Syms has risen and I will 
be happy to hear his thoughts on this 
subject. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need in op- 
position to the amendment. 

I listened to my colleague on the 
Budget Committee make the case, and 
I must say this is one of those amend- 
ments where people will say, “Who 
can be against expectant mothers?” 

I suppose one could say that in a 
budget of some $800 billion plus, 
maybe $70 or $80 million per year. 
Well, that is no problem. 

I think, though, what we have to do 
is recognize the facts, and I know my 
good friend from New York comes in 
here with records about the high 
infant mortality rate. I think to 
myself there is one thing that the 
United States has always forgotten 
and that is that we do keep better rec- 
ords than other countries, and I think 
that one thing that happens in the 
statistical evidence is that we simply 
have a better set of records than some 
of the countries that we make those 
comparisons with. 

So we have to keep that in perspec- 
tive. What is our mortality rate com- 
pared to what? Compared to 10 years 
ago, 20 years ago, 100 years ago? Is it 
better, worse? Of course, losing one 
child is too many, and I agree with my 
friend from New York that losing any 
is too many. The conservatives in this 
country used to say that the politi- 
cians in Washington are leading us 
down the road to a cradle-to-the-grave 
society. Now if we add this amendment 
it will not be cradle to the grave, it will 
be precradle-to-the-grave society 
where the Government is going to be 
responsible for everything. 

I might mention the fact that in the 
jobs bill there was $105 million for ma- 
ternal and child health, community 
health centers have $70 million, 
women, infants, and children, the WIC 
program, has $100 million. So it is not 
that the Federal Government is not 
making quite a commitment of the 
taxpayers’ dollars to the prenatal care 
in this country. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I will make one other 
point and then I will be happy to 
yield, and I note that Senator DOLE is 
in the Chamber and wishes to make 
some comments. 

But no matter how much of the tax- 
Payers’ money we spend, you can lead 
the horse to water but you cannot 
make him drink. What I am getting at, 
I say to my friend from New York, it 
may be a noble idea but if a pregnant 
woman refuses to take proper care of 
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herself, refuses to participate in a 
proper healthy diet, refuses to make 
the choices that only commonsense 
tells us are good for people, to get 
plenty of rest, a normal nutritious 
diet, and some moderate exercise in 
order to facilitate the best health 
prior to the delivery of birth or a 
young child; if she continues to live 
some kind of life that is not good for 
her health by doing those things 
which we all know are not good for 
her health, nonnutritious diet, not 
enough rest, and so forth, there is not 
too much that the Federal Govern- 
ment can do about it or those of us in 
this Congress. 

So I think it is nice to be able to try; 
but here we go again. It is another 
open-ended entitlement program. 

What about the States that are 
pressed for cash out there? How are 
they going to pay for it? Where will 
they come up with the matching 
money? Whose taxes or who is going 
to pay for the program? And I think 
that if this amendment is accepted, no 
matter how generous and how noble it 
sounds, it is going to be seen as an en- 
dorsement of the proposal. 

We do not even know what the spe- 
cifics of the bill are. This same sugges- 
tion has been rejected in Congresses in 
the past. If we assume the income or 
the service level to hold the program 
to $70 million, we would soon have ad- 
ditional proposals to broaden it. So we 
would have, in fact, a precradle-to-the- 
grave society developing, and there is 
no limit to how much money we could 
spend. 

I yield to my good friend from Flori- 
da, the ranking minority member of 
the Budget Committee. 

Mr. CHILES. I thank the Senator. 

We should accept this amendment. 

It will allow room in the budget reso- 
lution for preventive medical care for 
low-income women and infants that 
will cost little now but is going to save 
much in larger costs in the long run. 

This amendment is aimed at insur- 
ing that medical care will be available 
to low-income women who probably 
would be eligible for medicaid if they 
already had children—because they 
would then qualify for the program of 
aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren. But for those women who are 
pregnant for the first time, even 
though their incomes are low enough 
to qualify, essential prenatal and post- 
natal care is not there. It just does not 
make sense to deny medical attention 
before a child is born—when later 
health problems could be prevented— 
but give it later, when it is too late to 
avoid costly health problems. 

The percentage of medicaid going to 
children has steadily declined in 
recent years. Over 30 States have re- 
duced or eliminated medicaid services 
important to keeping babies and chil- 
dren healthy. We are all going to 
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suffer for that, and it is going to cost 
us a lot more money in the long run. 

This amendment is not a big expense 
item. It will cost $70 million now, with 
slight increases of $5 million each year 
after. It is targeted at a priority prob- 
lem. We should accept it. 

My distinguished colleague said this 
would create a new open-ended entitle- 
ment. It would not do that at all. 
There already is an entitlement in the 
medicaid program. This is simply 
going to say, let us spend some small 
additional money wisely, let us spend 
it for preventive care in that open- 
ended entitlement program before the 
infants are born, before they become 
wards. They are later going to get 
medicaid under aid to dependent chil- 
dren. They are entitled to that entitle- 
ment. They are going to eventually 
have that. We are going to pay for 
them after they are sick. We are going 
to have to pay for them as taxpayers 
after they have problems. 

I say again to my distinguished col- 
league, knowing of the care that many 
of us in this body feel for life, we are 
talking about something now that is 
going to encourage a pregnant woman 
to go to term with her child. 

You know the decisions that she has 
to weigh. She is someone without 
funds in a very low-income situation, 
many times probably without a hus- 
band in the household. The decision 
that she is going to be faced with is, 
“Should I go to one of these clinics or 
one of these places and abort this 
child, take the child, or is there going 
to be some help to get some care for 
this child so I should carry it to term, 
so I should try to deliver the child?” 

Goodness knows, with all the debate 
that we have had in here on the sanc- 
tity of life and the right to life, here is 
an encouragement to say to that 
mother: We are going to try to help 
you have a healthy child. Do not go to 
some clinic. Do not abort that child. 
We will help you.” 

Or to say to another mother, “We 
are going to try to help you a little bit 
to have a healthy child, so we will not 
have to pay for the rickets or the 
other health care problems and the 
diseases that will come after that child 
is born.” 

We are not creating a new entitle- 
ment at all. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to allow me to com- 
ment on that, in the specific case, I 
quite agree that you cannot argue 
with the sincerity with which the Sen- 
ator makes his point, but the fact of 
the matter is, if he is right, this is like 
the housewife who goes shopping and 
she says, “Gee, the dresses are on sale 
today and I can buy the $80 dress for 
$40,” or what have you. “Look at the 
money I saved.” 

When her husband comes home 
from work, she says, “Honey, I saved 
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$40 today because I bought a dress on 
sale.” 

If the Senator is correct, we should 
not be spending $70 million on this; we 
should spend $200 million or $500 mil- 
lion. But where does it stop? Where 
does the cradle-to-the-grave society 
stop? 

I suppose we could come up with 
some kind of a program that could aid 
the conception. 

Mr. CHILES. The fastest growing 
cost that we have is health cost, inflat- 
ing above the weapons systems cost, 
and above everything else. 

Mr. SYMMS. I agree. 

Mr. CHILES. Are we not trying to 
take a direction in this Senate to say, 
let us do more for preventive care? Let 
us not pay for all the problems after- 
ward when they are much more ex- 
pensive? Let us pay for preventive—— 

Mr. SYMMS. I quite agree with 
that. 

Mr. CHILES. You agree with that. 

Mr. SYMMS. I quite agree. Preven- 
tive medicine—— 

Mr. CHILES. Then the Senator is 
agreeing we ought to accept this little 
mark to allow the Finance Committee 
to look at this and then determine 
whether this reasonably should be 
done and we ought to put it in. 

Mr. SYMMS. What we are trying to 
do by adding $70 million, no matter 
how noble and touching this program 
may be, is somehow say we can pass an 
amendment here to add $70 million to 
a budget that is already way in arrears 
as far as income and outgo are con- 
cerned and somehow answer the ques- 
tion and say, if it is going to solve the 
problem, add $70 million. But is it 
going to solve the problem? Is not the 
information available now on televi- 
sion and all the massive ways? What 
are we doing with the other billions of 
dollars we spend? Is it honestly true 
that Americans do not have access to 
what the commonsense information 
is? We have a Government school 
system—— 

Mr. CHILES. That same argument 
could have been made for home health 
care. That same argument could have 
been made for what we did with hos- 
pice under medicare. You could say, 
why in the world do we want to put 
some money into hospice? Why do we 
not have those people die in the hospi- 
tal no matter what they want? It will 
cost more. 

Mr. SYMMS. But Senator—— 

Mr. CHILES. What I am saying—— 

Mr. SYMMS. We have $105 million, 
we already have money in there. 

Mr. CHILES. I have the floor now. 

Mr. SYMMS. I think the time is 
mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHAFEE). The Senator from Idaho is 
yielding time. 

Mr. CHILES. It is on his time, and 
he certainly can speak on it. 
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Mr. SYMMS. I would be glad to have 
the Senator’s comments, but I would 
say if we are not spending money on 
this, I would agree with you. But we 
are spending money. We have televi- 
sion, we have public television stations 
that the taxpayers support to put on 
programs for people. We have public 
health clinics, we have prenatal money 
in this budget, for this particular pro- 
gram. What we are trying to do here is 
just have a vote here to say whether 
or not you are for or against prenatal 
health care. I am for prenatal health 
care and for preventive medicine, but I 
am not for continually adding entitle- 
ment money to a budget in a country 
that already has $1 trillion less than 
nothing in the Federal Treasury. And 
I might say, Mr. President, in addition 
to a trillion-dollar debt this Congress 
has run up, we also have a nearly half- 
trillion-dollar unfunded liability facing 
us with respect to the civil service re- 
tirement program; we have got nearly 
a half-trillion dollars of unfunded li- 
ability in the military retirement pro- 
gram. So when someone comes out and 
says we have a trillion-dollar debt, 
they are really lucky if it is only a tril- 
lion-dollar debt. 

It is just, you know, $70 million is 
just another $70 million, and maybe 
someone can say—the distinguished 
Presiding Officer is concerned about 
this deficit and I heard him make the 
comment the other day, you know, 
$200 billion. He said. What is $200 bil- 
lion?” From his opinion and back- 
ground, $200 billion is a lot of money. 
We are going to make it $200.07 billion 
if this is added. 

Medical care as provided for in med- 
icaid is only a small portion of the 
problem, and I just think to have us 
bring this out and somehow make this 
case here today that we have to pass 
$70 million is simply not necessary to 
do it today. It is not going to solve the 
problem if there, in fact, is as bad a 
problem, and I do not doubt from my 
colleague from New York it is a bad 
problem. 

I do not say the statistics are not 
there that we have a problem but I say 
again if a woman who is expecting a 
child insists on not eating a nutritious 
diet, insists on taking all kinds of 
drugs, there is a limit to how much 
the Congress of the United States can 
do about it. It is not that the informa- 
tion is not available. If one would look 
at the numbers of women in the coun- 
try who are pregnant, how do they 
obtain health care, how do they do it? 
And I would say they do it because 
they are motivated and have an atti- 
tude that they desire to do what is 
necessary to have a healthy baby. This 
is done with or without what we do 
here in Washington, and I think some- 
times we think we can do more than is 
possible. Some of these decisions have 
to be made by the individuals. 
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I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, let 
me begin by agreeing with much that 
the Senator from Idaho, my distin- 
guished friend on the Budget Commit- 
tee, has said. The personal behavior of 
the individual is increasingly emerging 
as a preeminent determinant of health 
or the absence thereof. But there are 
such things as diseases, there are such 
things as disorders, and the highest 
motivation in the world will not undo 
them. That is what doctors do and 
they do it in hospitals or clinics and 
they identify it. 

One of the great advances in medi- 
cine has come in my lifetime because I 
know that when our children were 
born this concept was just barely be- 
ginning, that of the well-baby clinic, 
teaching mothers with babies, who 
had no evident difficulties at all, none- 
theless to check in. It has proved a 
major advance in medical science. It 
has saved—the amounts of difficulty 
we have in early childhood compared 
now with 50 years ago are strikingly 
fewer. 

Why are medical costs growing? Be- 
cause of the other end of the life spec- 
trum, lifespan. I would say to him on 
the same subject, prenatal care, some- 
thing which hardly existed 50 years 
ago, has proven to be enormously ef- 
fective and, if it matters, it is cost ef- 
fective, the value of a well baby as 
against a sick baby, you can put a 
dollar amount on it and the simple 
fact is that where these facilities are 
available to indentical socioeconomic 
classes the difference in outcome is 
statistically striking. 

I would like to say, too, on the ques- 
tion of records, it is really not the case 
that ours are the best records here. 
The better records are probably kept 
in Scandinavia, and then Britain and 
the Federal Republic and France. We 
are still a much larger and a much 
less—we were lucky to get a census 
that comes within a 2-million or 3-mil- 
lion count of the actual population. 
Our data are likely to underestimate 
the problem than otherwise. I do not 
know that there is more to be said, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPECTER). Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the gener- 
ous interpretation of the Chair. 

If there is no one wishing to speak 
further, I remind the Senate we are 
talking about $75 million in fiscal 
1984, and we are talking melodramati- 
cally but not in some symbolic or anec- 
dotal mode, we are talking about the 
lives of children and their well-being, 
and we are talking about modern med- 
icine and what it knows how to do best 
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which is to prevent illness and to pre- 
vent death. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the sin- 
cerity of the argument that my friend 
from New York presents here to this 
body today. I would only remind my 
colleagues that modern medicine in 
the United States of America and in 
the free world, for that matter, and 
the improved health care that we all 
enjoy and that the yet unborn chil- 
dren will look forward to enjoying was 
not developed somehow by Govern- 
ment programs in Washington. 

We have much discussion in this 
Chamber about the deficit and about 
the money, and I suppose from an eco- 
nomic theory standpoint, and I know 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York has spent time in academia and 
this Senator has not, but I am sure in 
the economics departments in some of 
the schools in the country that they 
probably talk about the fact that in 
theory this budget is balanced each 
and every year and it is just a determi- 
nation of how much of the gross na- 
tional product we choose to consume 
with Federal spending. 

And we are either going to borrow 
this money which will have an impact 
on the lives of many American citizens 
because we are cutting them out at 
the loan window, or we are really 
printing the money, which is a polite 
way to say inflating the currency or 
stealing from the value of the money 
from the people in the hidden tax or 
we will actually raise taxes and spend 
this money. 

So from a theoretician’s point of 
view, from an academic point of view, 
one could say that this budget is bal- 
anced and so what the heck is another 
$70 million this year. It is somewhat 
meaningless. 

What we are deciding for the people 
of this country is that we in Washing- 
ton know what is best. We are going to 
take $70 million out of the labors of 
the people in this country and add it 
to this budget and put it into prenatal 
care so that we will not have a society 
that has a cradle to the grave society 
but that is going to be “precradle” to 
the grave. 

I cannot argue with my good friend 
from Florida or my good friend from 
New York on a specific case. I am sure 
he has statistics that show that if you 
give those prenatal courses and child 
care courses that maybe some of those 
children grow up more healthy than 
the others. I will not argue on a case- 
by-case basis. It is an irrefutable argu- 
ment. 

I would say to my friend from New 
York and to my colleagues that it was 
those exact arguments that brought 
about a $800 billion budget which is 
some 20 percent over and above what 
the Federal revenues are. 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
would my friend yield for a comment? 
Mr. SYMMS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. May I say it is the 
same logic that got rid of poliomyeli- 
tis. It is a rare day when I would say 
that we in this Chamber know what is 
best for America, but we do know what 
is best. We know that prenatal care is 
better for children than its absence. 
So does anybody else who ever had a 
child or who has ever been a father of 
one. 

Mr. SYMMS. I understand that. I 
have four children of my own. We 
have the Salk vaccine and the Sabin 
vaccine. And I would ask which one of 
those had the most to do with getting 
rid of poliomyelitis? The one that was 
not funded by the Federal grant, I 
would say to my colleague. Actually, 
one was funded by a Federal grant and 
one was funded by private enterprise 
and the private enterprise one solved 
the problem. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Shall we move on 
to yellow fever? 

Mr. SYMMS. I say to my friend, we 
come back to this question: Where did 
the money come from? Did it not come 
from the people who produced it, who 
produced the wealth? So what we are 
really arguing about here is do we 
want to add more money than we al- 
ready have in the bill? Do we want to 
start another open-ended entitlement 
program or do we want to say we made 
a commitment to it, we realize it is a 
problem, and we would recommend to 
the American people that they do 
more about preventive medicine. 

But there is a limit to how much 
wealth we have. How much do we 
want it capped? Do we want to spend 
25 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct, 30 percent, 40 percent, or 50 per- 
cent? I say to my colleague that there 
is a limit, I think, to how far we can 
go. 

It is what we spend here that is im- 
portant. It is what we spend because 
we are spending it and it is taxed no 
matter whether we raise the taxes di- 
rectly on the backs of the people so 
they can see it or, as I say, we borrow 
on the money, or we actually print it 
and just steal it from the value of the 
money that they have with the Gov- 
ernment printing presses. 

Are there any other Senators on my 
side of the aisle who would request 
time on this amendment or on the 
other side in opposition to the amend- 
ment? If not, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
divided equally from both sides and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
might we have a few remarks on this 
side first? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Reserving the 
right to object. 
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Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the request and reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
may I inquire of the Chair what time 
remains on behalf of the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Each 
side has 40 minutes. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senator from Arkansas or 
the Senator from Ohio wishes to 
speak on the amendment. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I ask the Senator from New York, who 
controls the time, to yield me such 
time as is necessary. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
the amendment before us represents 
only a small amount of dollars in the 
face of the overall Federal budget. 
Amounts under $100 million get 
rounded off in the budget process. Yet 
in terms of human lives, the amend- 
ment represents an enormous invest- 
ment in the future of our society. 

Under current Federal law, States 
are not required to provide medicaid 
coverage to two-parent intact families 
no matter how low their income. This 
policy actually encourages unem- 
ployed and underemployed fathers to 
leave their families so that they may 
qualify for assistance. 

During the Budget Committee con- 
sideration of the health function, I of- 
fered an amendment to expand medic- 
aid coverage to all children and preg- 
nant women in two-parent families 
that met their State’s income guide- 
lines for medicaid eligibility. That ad- 
dition of $350 million in 1984 would 
have encouraged families to stay to- 
gether and would have provided a real 
safety net for the poor. However, my 
budget proposal for health was defeat- 
ed in the committee. 

Today Senator CRANSTON and co- 
sponsors are offering a modified ver- 
sion of this proposal to increase the 
550 health function by $70 million in 
1984 to provide medicaid coverage for 
all low-income pregnant women. This 
is essential to provide necessary medi- 
cal care for pregnant women who are 
currently denied assistance either be- 
cause they are pregnant with their 
first child or because they are living in 
an intact family. 

Mr. President, what we are talking 
about here is whether we are going to 
be pennywise and dollar foolish, 
whether we are going to charge future 
budgets of this country for the cost of 
failing to provide adequate prenatal 
care. 

What we are talking about is spend- 
ing a few dollars—and the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho talks 
about balancing the budget. I want to 
point out to him if he closed one one- 
hundredth of all the tax loopholes 
that exist in this country, if he provid- 
ed the same effort, the same volume 
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of his voice, the same ingenuity, the 
same tenacity to closing those tax 
loopholes, we would not have $70 mil- 
lion available for this prenatal care, 
we would have $700 million, we would 
have $7 billion available. But that is 
not what happens around here. 

Mr. SYMMS. Will the Senator let 
me comment on that? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. As soon as I 
finish, I will be very happy to, and I 
will not be long. 

What we are talking about is wheth- 
er we are going to be willing to do that 
which we ought to do. But too often 
around this Senate floor and in this 
Congress and this administration, all 
we know how to do is complain about 
spending a few dollars for the kind of 
future that we have for our young 
people in this country and the kind of 
present we have for our senior citi- 
zens. What we are talking about here 
is a rather paltry $70 million as com- 
pared to the value of the lives of those 
future unborn children. 

I hope that this Congress will not be 
so penurious that it turns down this 
simple amendment of $70 million. If 
the mathematics work out right, as a 
matter of fact, it will not even show up 
in the budget figures, because if you 
have a figure that is $800 billion and 
you add plus $70 million, it does not 
even show up. So what we are talking 
about is having a sense of responsibil- 
ity, a sense of care, a sense of concern, 
and a sense of compassion. If we have 
that, we will adopt the Cranston 
amendment. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I need. 

I would just say again and reiterate 
the point for my friend from Ohio 
that the Congress just added $275 mil- 
lion to maternal and child health care, 
the WIC program, and community 
health centers in the emergency jobs 
bill. The resolution assumes an in- 
crease of over $100 million for MCH 
and community health centers, and 
$250 million for the WIC programs in 
fiscal year 1984. 

These increases are aimed at the 
same population which this amend- 
ment proposes to entitle. 

States presently have the option of 
providing AFDC coverage and, there- 
fore, medicaid coverage, for pregnant 
women in the later months of their 
first pregnancy, and at least 30 States 
already provide this coverage. 

If this amendment is passed, the 
Cranston amendment will mandate 
State coverage. The amendment is lim- 
ited to medical care as paid for by 
medicaid, and the problem is beyond 
medical care, in my opinion, as I said 
earlier, Mr. President. It involves the 
social and lifestyle factors that medic- 
aid simply cannot address. 

So even though, as the Senator from 
New York pointed out, we do have 
high mortality rates in this country, 
the survey data from HHS shows that 
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infant mortality is at an all-time low. 
The two groups at the highest rates 
are mothers under 16 or over 35. For 
both groups, care as provided in med- 
icaid is only a small part of the solu- 
tion. 

I would say to my friend from Ohio, 
who is again talking about balancing 
the budget, the budget is balanced. To 
my friend from Ohio, Senator METZ- 
ENBAUM, I would say the budget is bal- 
anced, in theory. Senator MOYNIHAN 
and I were just talking about it. You 
will either tax for it or you will print 
money, a polite way of stealing from 
the people by printing it, or we are 
going to crowd them out. It is what we 
spend here that matters. 

I am saying to my friends here that 
we have developed the best lifestyle 
and the best health care in the world 
in the United States of America. It 
was not done because of what hap- 
pened in Washington, D.C. It, in fact, 
happened because of the entrepre- 
neurial genius and delivering factors 
of our system. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield for a question 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I respect the 
ingenuity of those who have made 
many of the major medical discoveries 
of this country. But we had testimony 
before our committee the other day 
from the American Society of Pediat- 
rics in which they were saying that 
there are literally 10 times as many 
mothers not getting adequate prenatal 
care today as they had in the past, and 
blaming that directly upon economic 
conditions, unemployment, and the 
lack of funds. My question to the Sen- 
ator is, would he not agree that in 
spite of all the great medical develop- 
ments that have come about by reason 
of private ingenuity that there are still 
people in this country who, if they 
cannot afford to get the benefits that 
are provided by that kind of ingenuity, 
are going to suffer, as they are suffer- 
ing at this very moment? 

Mr. SYMMS. I would say to my 
friend what I have just repeated, that 
we have already added money in the 
bill for that very constituency that the 
Senator is talking about. 

What you are saying is that you 
want to add $70 million more to that 
program. Well, if $70 million more is 
needed for that program, maybe we 
need $170 million or $1,700 million. 
Who knows how much is enough? 

I would simply say that there are 
also people in this country who are 
having a difficult time simply because 
the Federal Government is deciding 
how to spend their money, Mr. Presi- 
dent, instead of allowing them the 
privilege of making that decision 
themselves. We are taking this free 
choice away from people, bringing it 
over here and letting the Government 
decide for them. 
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That is all I am saying. I cannot 
argue with my friend from a humani- 
tarian point of view. Of course, we 
want to take care of these people, but 
how much is enough? If your case is 
right, we ought to not limit it to $70 
million, and I am surprised that my 
friend from California limited it to $70 
million. Maybe it ought to be $700 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I offered a 
$350 million amendment and I did not 
have the support of my good friend 
from Idaho on that amendment in the 
Budget Committee. I am speaking 
today in support of $70 million be- 
cause 20 percent of a loaf is better 
than no loaf at all. 

Mr. SYMMS. I would say to my col- 
league we are now getting down to 
what the grist of the argument is. I 
am simply saying that Congress has 
spent this country almost to the verge 
of bankruptcy. I know my good friend 
wants to go out and close all the loop- 
holes. It is really irrelevant whether 
you close the loopholes because you 
are going to spend the money anyway. 
How will you pay for it? Borrow it or 


I solemnly 

undo Presi- 
dent Reagan’s tax bill, which reduced 
taxes $750 billion, I will not spend all 
of those dollars. I promise you that. 

Mr. SYMMS. I hope, Mr. President, 
that has been properly recorded for 
the posterity of the country. I think 
my good friend from Ohio made a 
great commitment that he would not 
spend the whole of $750 billion. But I 
am saying that at the rate we are 
going, we are spending it anyway, with 
or without a change in the Tax Code. 

I yield such time as he may need and 
consume for the enlightenment of this 
body to the distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee, the Senator 
from Kansas, who I might note, Mr. 
President, is the chairman of the com- 
mittee which will have to figure out 
how this program is somehow going 
to, in a utopian fashion, solve all the 
problems from prenatal and precradle 
to the grave for the country. I think 
that is a pretty tall order. We will hear 
how the Senator from Kansas pro- 
poses we solve all of these problems 
for everyone from Kansas, to Idaho, to 
Ohio, to New York. I yield to the chair- 
man. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Much of this seems to end up in the 
Senate Finance Committee. We are 
very pleased to have that focus placed 
on our committee. It is not that I am 
unsympathetic with the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from California. I certainly know it is 
well intentioned. But we have tried to 
check to see whether or not it is neces- 
sary and we cannot make that judg- 
ment at this time. 
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I am advised that the States already 
have the flexibility to provide services 
to pregnant women and this amend- 
ment would require that it be mandat- 
ed. 
Also, we have included with this 
Senator’s amendment, $1.8 billion over 
3 years in the budget resolution to 
provide health benefits for the unem- 
ployed. We are considering legislation 
now in our committee, in the Senate 
Finance Committee, which puts spe- 
cial emphasis on prenatal and post- 
partum care and prohibits the imposi- 
tion of cost sharing on such care. Fur- 
thermore, all States are given the 
option of providing AFDC coverage to 
children in two-parent families who 
are needy because of the unemploy- 
ment of principal wage earner. 

As I understand, the budget also 
provides for an increase of 10 percent 
in the medicaid program. 

It just seems to me that, for the rea- 
sons which were probably stated by 
others, it is not a great deal of money. 
It is $225 million if it is all totaled up 
over the next 3 years. But, again, we 
are faced with all these deficits and we 
are told we ought to reduce spending. 
But every amendment in the budget 
process will add spending. Maybe we 
should rearrange our priorities. Maybe 
there is something else we can do in 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

I must say that we try to be very 
sensitive when we focus on programs 
that affect or impact on low-income 
Americans. Very honestly, I think 
there have been some areas where we 
may have gone too far. 

So it is not that I am unsympathetic 
with the Senator from California. It 
just seems to me that if in fact there is 
a demonstrated need, we may be able 
to address this without additional 
spending. We have all kinds of pro- 
grams in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee that might be trimmed back. 

For example, when medicare passed 
in 1965, we were told if we were not 
careful it would cost $9 billion by 1990. 
It is in the budget this year for $7 bil- 
lion. We are now told the 1990 cost 
will exceed $100 billion. Consider med- 
icaid, of which the Federal share is 
about $20 billion—perhaps it should 
receive a higher priority. Maybe we 
ought to reduce some other program 
that we have jurisdiction over and add 
money for prenatal care. If that kind 
of amendment were proposed, it might 
be different. 

Based on the problems we have, Mr. 
President, I hope the amendment 
might be modified. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
know that the Senator from Kansas is 
sympathetic to the purpose of my 
amendment and the need we are 
trying to address. I should like to re- 
spond to a point he has made very 
briefly. 

Mr. President, it is true that States 
have the option to extend full cover- 
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age to all low-income pregnant women. 
Many States already do. But many 
States do not. Laws in at least 13 
States provide that a woman who is 
pregnant for the first time is ineligible 
for medicaid. Once the child is deliv- 
ered, medicaid eligibility can be estab- 
lished, but no services are available 
during the critical prenatal period in 
those 13 States. In over half of the 
States, a needy woman whose husband 
is present in the household cannot get 
medicaid assistance unless he leaves. 

The basic question is whether, in a 
health care program for low-income 
individuals financed in large part by 
the Federal Government, pregnancy- 
related services should be part of the 
core program and not subject to arbi- 
trary restrictions unrelated to need. 

I think they should be. As I stated 
earlier, maternity services are included 
as a core, mandatory element of the 
various proposals to establish health 
programs for unemployed workers: 
The legislation introduced by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee, the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE) S. 951, specifically man- 
dates that prenatal and postpartum 
care be provided in his proposal. Cer- 
tainly they should be. The Senator 
from Kansas does not say these serv- 
ices can be optional if this is a first 
pregnancy or if the father is still resid- 
ing in the home. Medicaid should not 
work that way, either. 

. I should like to respond also to the 
argument that if prenatal care is so 
important and cost-effective, why do 
all the States not exercise the option 
to offer it? The problem is that we are 
dealing with what is basically a pre- 
ventive health care service. That is 
what prenatal health care is—a pre- 
ventive service. Unfortunately, howev- 
er cost-effective preventive health care 
services may be and however short- 
sighted the result, when budgets are 
tight, they are often the first to be 
dropped, because the return on this 
kind of health care comes later. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to 
stress that the Federal Government 
has a direct fiscal interest in seeing 
that this coverage is made mandatory 
under medicaid. The Federal Govern- 
ment is going to have to pick up a 
major share of the cost of providing 
health care, education, institutional 
care, and, in many cases, the cost of 
welfare dependency for children who 
are born with disabilities and handi- 
capping conditions that could have 
been avoided through the provision of 
adequate prenatal services. If these 
services are not available, Federal tax- 
payers will pay the costs many times 
over in the end. 

Mr. President, regarding the funds 
in budget for the maternal and child 
health grant program, let me say at 
the outset that I fully support the ac- 
tivities carried out under the maternal 
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and child health block grant program, 
which includes the former title V pro- 
gram. I have cosponsored amendments 
to increase funding for this program 
and have strongly opposed efforts to 
reduce its funding. 

However, it is critical to understand 
exactly how the maternal and child 
health block grant program and the 
medicaid program differ in their effec- 
tiveness in reaching the target groups. 

The 1980 report of the General Ac- 
counting Office—entitled Better 
Management and More Resources 
Needed to Strengthen Federal Efforts 
To Improve Pregnancy Outcome” 
(HRD 80-24)—is very helfpul in under- 
standing this difference. 

Title V and the new maternal and 
child health block grant program sup- 
port specific projects. If you happen to 
live in an area served by such a 
project, great! If you do not—and the 
GAO found that most of the counties 
in this country are not served by ma- 
ternal and child health projects—they 
do not help. Medicaid, on the other 
hand, is a universal third-party reim- 
bursement program. You do not have 
to live near a project to get services. 
You do not have to get on a waiting 
list if the project is already overen- 
rolled. You just find another doctor or 
program. 

Moreover, the MCH block grant is 
not focused just on maternity care. 
The block grant funds received by the 
States are used for a variety of pur- 
poses, including such things as family 
planning, immunizations, and dental 
clinics. These are certainly important 
and desirable services. But they com- 
pete with the need for the same 
projects to provide prenatal services. 
In 1980, the GAO found that some 
States gave little emphasis in allocat- 
ing these block grant funds to activi- 
ties directly related to improving preg- 
nancy outcome. 

Mr. President, we also need to look 
very carefully at how much is avail- 
able for the MCH program. It is true 
that Congress has taken steps to re- 
store the funds that were cut from 
this program in 1981. However, it is 
important to remember that GAO 
found that even the pre-1981 level of 
funding was inadequate. The addition- 
al funds for the MCH program are 
needed and can be well spent. But the 
problem we are seeking to address—as- 
suring that all low-income pregnant 
women have access to adequate prena- 
tal care wherever they may live— 
cannot be solved simply by adding 
more money to the grant program, 
unless we are willing to put enough 
money in to establish a project in 
every community. Medicaid eligibility 
is the only direct way to reach all of 
these women. 

Mr. President, medicaid and the 
MCH programs are both needed in 
order to reach all of the needy women 
who need prenatal services. They each 
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serve a different role in overall efforts 
to improve the health care of low- 
income families. The same point can 
be made regarding the WIC program, 
another vitally important program. 
Each is needed. 

Finally, Mr. President, we also need 
to look at the social costs of not pro- 
viding financial assistance to needy 
women for medical costs associated 
with carrying a pregnancy to term. 

The Senator from Florida has 
spoken eloquently on this point, but I 
want to stress that this is clearly an 
amendment that should be supported 
by Members on all sides of the abor- 
tion debate. Lack of economic re- 
sources to pay for the medical care 
necessary to carry a pregnancy to term 
can be a factor in the decision of a 
pregnant woman to terminate a preg- 
nancy. It can also serve to make these 
women easy victims for black market 
baby sellers who are all too ready to 
pay for the full pregnancy costs in ex- 
change for the infant. 

Finally, there is deep concern— 
which I share—over the tragic and 
heartbreaking decisions made when a 
child is born with life-threatening 
birth defects. There is no question 
that we should do everything possible 
to reduce the number of these situa- 
tions and there is no question that 
adequate prenatal care can help 
reduce the incidence of these great 
human tragedies. 

Passage of this amendment is an im- 
portant step in this direction and I 
hope the Senate will agree to action 
on this matter. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senator 
from Arkansas if he would like to 
speak at this point. If so, I shall yield 
such time as he needs. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from California for 
yielding. I shall not be long. I just 
want to add my voice to those that 
have already been raised in favor of 
this amendment because, even though 
I probably am not going to say any- 
thing very new or creative, I certainly 
would feel terribly neglectful of my 
duties if I did not speak out. 

As I have sat here and meditated on 
the purpose of the amendment and 
the arguments pro and con, I never 
cease to be amazed at how the U.S. 
Congress can shoot itself in the foot as 
regularly as it does. Just a few mo- 
ments ago, we had a tie vote, I believe 
it was 48 to 48, on a $6.5 billion in- 
crease in defense expenditures. That 
was on top of the 5-percent increase 
that the budget resolution already 
provided. We are talking in terms of 
$260 billion for defense. Nobody here 
is really quarreling with whether we 
want a strong America or not. 

This may come as a shock to some of 
my colleagues, but I have never run 
across a man or woman in Congress 
who favored a weak America. Howev- 
er, I have run across some who felt 
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that the Russians probably could not 
resist coming up the Potomac and get- 
ting us if we happened to cut a couple 
billion dollars out of a $250 billion de- 
fense budget. But I have never run 
across anybody who said they favored 
a weak America. Yet they always 
couch it in terms of defense. 

I have been saying for a long time 
that there are a lot of things that I 
think are very important to the 
strength of this Nation in addition to 
how many planes, and tanks, and guns 
we have. I look forward to, indeed I 
pray for, the day that we consider our- 
selves a strong nation because of our 
inner strength as well as our military 
strength. I look forward to the day 
when the U.S. Senate suddenly comes 
to its senses and understands that 
when you cut out funds for prenatal 
and neonatal care for poor, pregnant 
women, you are not guaranteeing, but 
you are helping to guarantee, a defec- 
tive baby. 

If you have ever been Governor of a 
State, and some 12 to 15 Members of 
this body have been, you know what it 
is like to try to find money for all 
those learning disabled children, for 
all those child study centers for chil- 
dren with everything from mental re- 
tardation to dyslexia. Or, as a Gover- 
nor you have had to come up with the 
money for the prisons or the mental 
institutions where one out of every 
eight people are there because of some 
disease they got because the children 
were not immunized against some 
childhood disease. 

We have a lot of good programs in 
this country. We have the WIC pro- 
gram, we have the maternal and child 
health care program; we have AFDC. 
And we can stand up, all of us, and 
take great pride in those programs. 
But you know something else, Mr. 
President? These programs do not 
cover all of the needy people in this 
country. If we do not want to help 
these needy people, and I shall give 
statistics in a minute of who is not cov- 
ered in those programs, and if, for ex- 
ample, we want to punish some teen- 
age girl who is pregnant and not pro- 
vide her with prenatal care, that is an 
option. Just say, We are not going to 
give you any prenatal care or any 
neonatal care when the baby is born, 
because you should not have done 
that. I do not think that is a very sen- 
sible option, but if that is the way you 
want to vote, vote against this amend- 
ment. 

If you want to be sensible and you 
want to take the position that you 
would rather spend between $250 to 
$350 on prenatal care for one pregnant 
woman, rather than spend $2 to $3 
million to institutionalize a defective 
child for its entire life, then vote for 
the amendment. 

Here are the people who are falling 
through the cracks. These are the sta- 
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tistics. You can talk about the other 
programs all you want. 

Incidentally, the maternal and child 
health care program, which I have 
tried to shepherd through this body 
almost every year since I have been 
here, right now, in 1983, with correc- 
tions for inflation is receiving approxi- 
mately 35 percent less funds than were 
available to its programs prior to the 
creation of the block grant in 1981. 
Every State in the Union, from Missis- 
sippi to New York, would tell you that 
the maternal and child health care 
program saves them $10 in State funds 
for every dollar they spend in that 
program. Yet, every year, for reasons 
that are absolutely beyond me, we 
have to get up here and scream and 
shout and storm to get that program 
funded at a decent level. 

Well, who has fallen through the 
cracks? The statistics we have are for 
1980, and 1980 was before all these 
massive cuts in all these programs. 

Even in 1980, one out of every 20 
pregnant women did not receive prena- 
tal care until the last trimester of 
pregnancy, and 1 out of 76 women re- 
ceived no prenatal care. One out of 
every 11 black pregnant women re- 
ceived no prenatal care until the last 
trimester of pregnancy, and 1 out of 
every 37 black pregnant women re- 
ceived no prenatal care. 

Here is a kicker with respect to low- 
birth-weight babies: one out of every 
nine teenagers received no prenatal 
care until the last trimester of preg- 
nancy. 

It is disgusting to even have to 
debate an amendment such as this. We 
stand up here and talk about all kinds 
of things, from defense on down, yet 
none of these matters are as impor- 
tant to the national security and well 
being of this Nation as healthy babies. 

There are thousands of pregnant 
women who are falling through the 
cracks of the health care system and 
are not receiving prenatal care. We 
know that these mothers are more 
likely to deliver babies needing future 
expensive care. If only 70 mothers re- 
ceiving prenatal care could be prevent- 
ed from delivering a baby requiring 
long-term institutionalization, the gov- 
ernment could save $70 million. That 
is $70 million that could be saved—the 
entire amount of this amendment. 

Here is a figure for you: Prenatal 
care costs between $250 and $350 per 
woman. Neonatal intensive care for 
babies who are sick or low birth 
weight can cost $1,000 a day. It is not 
at all unusual for premature babies, 
low-birth-weight babies, sick babies, or 
brain damaged babies, to cost any- 
where from $20,000 to $40,000 or more 
before they ever get out of the hospi- 
tal 


Between her first and second years 
in college, my daughter worked in 
what they call the preemie section of 
the University of Arkansas Medical 
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Center, where the premature babies 
receive care. Babies in this part of the 
hospital weigh anywhere from 1 
pound up to 4 pounds. I visited her 
there two or three times, and I talked 
to the nurses and to the doctors, and I 
watched those tiny babies. It was not 
unusual to see a baby in there who 
had been hospitalized there for 2 
months or longer. Some of these 
babies cost the State of Arkansas 
$1,000 a day. In some cases these 
lengthy and costly hospitalizations 
were necessary, because the mother 
had not received prenatal care for her- 
self because she came from a poor 
family. You should see these mothers 
coming in to see their babies. These 
mothers had not had a decent diet 
before or after the birth of their 
babies. 

The way we deal, it is unusual to get 
this steamed up around here for $70 
million. This amount of money is just 
a pittance. But it is just another clas- 
sic case of how we get our priorities so 
unbelievably skewed and I cannot be- 
lieve it. 

Mr. President, I hope that when 
Senators come to the floor, they will 
not just walk to the well and say, 
“What is our vote on this amend- 
ment?” but, that they will ask, What 
is the substance of this amendment?” 
I hope they are listening on their 
squawkboxes; that they will vote for 
something decent and sensible and 
something that, above all, if you want 
to look at it in pure economic terms, is 
terribly cost effective. 

Mr. President, I see that the floor 
manager of this amendment is not in 
the Chamber, and I am prepared to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield myself such 
time as I may need. 

Mr. President, I want to respond to 
what my colleague from Arkansas just 
said. He made a very impassioned plea. 

For our colleagues who are listening 
in their offices and who are not on the 
floor, and for those who are here, I 
point out that the characterization of 
this problem by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas would make it sound as though 
this is an either/or situation: either 
you are for prenatal care or you are 
against it. I say to my colleagues that 
that simply is not the situation. 

I am not sure the Senator from Ar- 
kansas is aware of the fact, but in the 
1983 budget, we have appropriated 
$373 million for the same targeted 
constituency that the Cranston 
amendment points toward. In the jobs 
bill which was passed last December, 
$105 million was added. 

So what Senators really are voting 
for is whether they are for 478 million 
dollars worth of care for this problem 
or for $548 million. That is really what 
we are talking about. 

So I do not think the record should 
be left unclear, so that those Senators 
who may choose not to vote for the 
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Cranston amendment may appear to 
be completely insensitive to the prob- 
lem that the distinguished author of 
the amendment brings before this 
body. It simply is not the case. 

We have made it eminently clear 
that there are adequate funds for 
what this Nation can afford. 

I say again to my colleagues that 
this kind of openended entitlement 
will put pressure on hard-pressed 
States that may not believe they can 
afford to match those payments. 

To characterize this as a situation in 
which this Government, this Congress, 
or this country is doing nothing, when 
we are in fact spending $478 million, 
nearly a half billion dollars, on this 
problem, is a characterization that 
should not be left, and it should not be 
misunderstood by our colleagues. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, and I ask that the time 
be divided equally. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one moment? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, the 
statistics I gave a moment ago for 
1980, I pointed out, was before a lot of 
these massive cuts in programs for the 
medically indigent took effect. 

Arkansas in 1 of 13 States that do 
not cover prenatal care under medic- 
aid for poor first-time pregnant 
women who are not yet on AFDC. 

These mothers will be covered by 
medicaid just prior to delivery but 
that is like shutting the gate after the 
cow is out. It is too late. 

In Kentucky the University Hospital 
in Lexington has quit providing indi- 
gent care because it could not finance 
the caseload of uninsured pregnant 
women. 

In Oklahoma City clinics offering 
health services to low-income families 
estimate that at least 1,000 women are 
pregnant and have no place to go for 
prenatal care or for delivery. Think 
about it. In Oklahoma City 1,000 
women are going to receive no prena- 
tal care and have no place to go to 
even have the baby. 

In Mobile, Ala., all but one of the six 
hospitals in Mobile have closed their 
emergency rooms over the weekends 
to cut down on the cost of providing 
care for the uninsured. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Senator 
very much, and I will take back my 
time, Mr. President. 

I only say, and I will repeat again for 
the Recorp and for my friend from Ar- 
kansas, if they have that problem in 
Arkansas, his party controls the gover- 
norship, his party controls the legisla- 
ture. This Congress has already a ma- 
ternal and child health block grant of 
$373 million for fiscal year 1983, it is 
funded at $373 million in the continu- 
ing resolution, and $105 million was 
added during the jobs bill. So I say 
again we already have $478 million in 
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it. If that is not enough for my good 
friend from Arkansas, then his State 
legislature and his friend, the Gover- 
nor, out there should do something 
about it. But do not come in here and 
ask for funds from the taxpayers of 
the United States, who are already 
spending money they do not have. We 
are already spending a half billion dol- 
lars on this problem. Do not paint a 
picture that the U.S. Federal Govern- 
ment is not doing something on this 
problem. 

I simply say to my colleagues that 
this is the way the Federal Govern- 
ment got in the mess that it is in. This 
is how we have reached this point in 
our time in history where we already 
have, as I mentioned earlier, a trillion 
dollars less than nothing just in the 
general fund, and we already have an 
unfunded liability of almost a half tril- 
lion dollars in the civil service retire- 
ment fund, another half trillion dol- 
lars in the military retirement fund, 
and I do not know how many other 
billions of dollars the U.S. Treasury 
and the taxpayers of this country are 
committed for. But yet we come in 
with every heart-plucking suggestion 
and say that $478 million is not 
enough, we just want to add $70 mil- 
lion to it and that is going to erase the 
problem. 

I simply say that as to the supposi- 
tion and the premise from which my 
colleague makes that argument, all 
the money in the world will not solve 
the problem. If that were the case, 
then I would say that we could have 
utopia here and we could see that we 
could get all those young pregnant 
women to drink milk and to do all the 
proper things and it would just be 
taken care of and we would not have 
this problem. 

But we do not live in an utopian situ- 
ation. Health spending has grown 
from $23 billion in 1980 to $25 billion 
in 1983, and that does not include 
medicare spending, so we have not had 
these big cuts that the Senator from 
Arkansas is talking about. We are not 
cutting out every single thing in this 
budget or in this budget last year from 
what has been happening. If $70 mil- 
lion would solve the problem, I think 
most Senators would say, Fine.“ But 
I do not think that the evidence sup- 
ports that fact that the $70 million 
will be able to even scratch the surface 
and solve the problem. 

This is an attitude problem in many 
cases, and in many cases, if it is not, 
we are just adding $70 million to the 
already overbloated Federal budget. In 
my judgment we are spending more 
money right now. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Is the Senator sug- 
gesting poor women who get pregnant 
have a bad attitude? 

Mr. SYMMS. I say to my colleague 
as to the point he is trying to get at, if 
I thought that we could add $70 mil- 
lion here or, as the Senator from Ohio 
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was talking about—he wanted to add 
$350 million to this program in the 
committee—if that would solve the 
problem I do not think there would be 
any discussion here. But I made the 
point over and over again we are 
spending $478 million to this very con- 
stituency. If we add $70 million to it I 
simply would say we add another $70 
million and then we find out that 
there are still pregnant women in need 
of prenatal care that maybe they even 
get the prenatal care but they say, 
“Thanks but no thanks; I would prefer 
to live an unhealthy lifestyle.” I do 
not know what this Senator can do 
about it. 

I appreciate the Senator’s sincerity, 
and my heart goes out to those people 
and to those babies. But I think there 
is a limit to what we can do in this 
body and how much money we can add 
for every heart-plucking amendment 
that comes along here and if we intend 
in any fashion to come out of here 
with any kind of a budget that points 
toward fiscal responsibility we simply 
cannot add $70 million here, $70 mil- 
lion there, and so on and so forth, 
when nearly a half billion dollars, I 
say to my friend, are being spent. 

If Arkansas thinks they have a prob- 
lem, then I encourage Arkansas to 
take care of the problem. There is a 
limit to what we can do with the Na- 
tion’s Federal budget about that par- 
ticular specific problem. 

I say also to my friend, and I made 
the point earlier before the Senator 
got to the Chamber, we have a system 
in this country. In addition to the 
commercial television stations, we 
have national public radio, we have 
commercial radio, and we have news- 
papers in this country that give access 
to information like this, and we have a 
federally supported public television 
system in this country where this kind 
of information about taking better 
care of one’s self is not being hidden 
from the public and it is available for 
the American people. I do not know 
how much more a person can do than 
to lead the horse to water and if he 
will not drink, I do not know what you 
do with the horse. 

In closing, Mr. President, there has 
been an increase of nearly $2.4 billion 
in health care and medicaid in this 
budget, and I do not know when we 
are going to say that enough is 
enough, whether it is $70 million more 
or $80 million, or $100 million more. 

I see the distinguished chairman of 
the Budget Committee is in the Cham- 
ber. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SYMMS. I am happy to yield to 
my friend for a question. 

Mr. BUMPERS. The Senator has 
been pointing out that there is $478 
million in the maternal and child 
health care program to do this, to take 
care of the problem that the Senator 
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from California is trying to take care 
of. 

Mr. SYMMS. That is correct. It is al- 
ready done in 30 States. I think 20 
States do not. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me make a 
point for the Senator. If the Senator 
from California will permit, I will use 
his time to make this point so the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is not deprived of his 
time. The Senator should understand 
that, first of all, the maternal and 
child health care program does not 
deal exclusively with the problem of 
providing prenatal and neonatal care 
we are talking about right now. It also 
covers crippled children clinics. We 
have had 10 crippled children clinics 
in my State for years. We have had to 
cut back. The funds were cut back. 
This is a great program. The maternal 
and child health care program also 
covers the lead-based program and a 
whole range of other problems that 
children have. The maternal and child 
health program is not an exclusive 
program of prenatal and neonatal 
care. 

I only wish to clarify that for the 
record. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, it is too bad that we 
cannot wave a magic wand and have 
all these problems disappear. 

I say again for my colleagues that 
this amendment is not a clear-cut case 
of whether you are for or against pre- 
cradle to the grave support and health 
care from the Federal Government. 

There is money in the bill, $373 mil- 
lion, another $105 million in the emer- 
gency jobs bill, for a total of nearly a 
half billion dollars. 

It may be that is not all for prenatal 
health care, as the Senator from Ar- 
kansas points out, but it is the same 
constituency that would be receiving 
it. It is the same people who would be 
delivering these health services, and 
there is no reason why there cannot 
be some spillover. 

In addition, there is $1.3 billion in 
this budget for women and children, 
for feeding, run by the same agencies 
that administer the maternal pro- 
grams. So it is not that we are not 
making a commitment toward these 
noble goals that the author of the 
amendment is striving for. 

I think once again I would remind 
my colleagues that the prosperity and 
the health care and the delivery of 
that health care in this country were 
not developed during a time when the 
Federal Government was spending in 
excess of 25 percent of the gross na- 
tional product at the Federal level, 
where the Federal Government was 
making those decisions. 

MEDICAID COVERAGE FOR LOW-INCOME 
PREGNANT WOMEN AND THEIR INFANTS 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, Con- 

gress established the medicaid pro- 
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gram to make sure that no one would 
be cut off from necessary health care 
just because they were too poor to 
afford it. As a budget cutting measure 
in 1981, at the administration's re- 
quest Congress restricted access to a 
number of programs, including aid to 
families with dependent children, 
AFDC. Because eligibility for medicaid 
is tied to eligibility for welfare, this 
loss of income assistance for 1 million 
needy resulted in the loss of medicaid 
benefits unless the States chose to 
provide coverage. Among those 
dropped were childless couples and the 
States were given the option not to 
cover the first pregnancy since no 
family technically existed to qualify 
for benefits. As a result many States 
have chosen not to provide medicaid 
coverage to low-income women who 
were dropped from the welfare rolls. 

We have witnessed striking results in 
a very short period of time. The con- 
tributions of cuts in nutrition pro- 
grams, health care, child care, and 
community support services have left 
pregnant women and their infants 
even more at risk for increased mor- 
bidity and mortality. In our cities we 
are seeing a rise in newborn mortality 
directly related to inadequate prenatal 
care. Preventive measures taken 
during a pregnancy are crucial and di- 
rectly relate to the well being of the 
mother and the newborn. Toxemia, 
anemia, and inadequate nutrition 
merely add to the risks of pregnancy 
and can readily be altered through 
simple prenatal care. The vulnerabil- 
ity of women and their newborn to 
physical and mental impairment are 
only heightened by the lack of early 
prenatal care. 

The vast majority of risks associated 
with low birth weight and its compli- 
cations can be evaluated in early pre- 
natal visits, and steps can be taken to 
reduce such risks and increase the 
probability of a healthy child. Provid- 
ing care in that early stage of preg- 
nancy is essential. 

While it might have seemed logical 
in 1981 that childless couples did not 
need prenatal care, in fact it has 
turned out to be a tragic mistake. It 
has left women in their first pregnan- 
cy without the preventive care that 
can easily avoid countless human trag- 
edies. Society pays for its errors in 
cold, hard budget terms and in very 
human terms. We must correct a very 
bad mistake. 

Mr. President I am pleased to co- 
sponsor the amendment of Senator 
Crantson to increase medicaid fund- 
ing for this purpose. Just because a 
poor pregnant woman is not quite 
poor enough to receive income assist- 
ance, she and, more importantly, her 
newborn should not be denied access 
to care. We cannot afford the price we 
pay not to do so. 
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Mr. SYMMS. I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman from New 
Mexico, Senator DoMENICcI. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RupMan). The Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. How much time 
remains on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents have approximately 20 
minutes left; the opponents have ap- 
proximately 14 minutes left. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not. 

Mr. SYMMS. They have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum and charge it to the 
opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
since an agreement is apparently being 
worked out on the amendment which 
is pending, and which I offered, on 
which the yeas and nays had been or- 
dered, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the yeas and nays be viti- 
ated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1253, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
send a substitute amendment to the 
desk and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. It is a modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires whether the Senator 
would like to modify his amendment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. It is a modifica- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment. The amendment is so 
modified. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 

On page 3, line 13, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 3, line 14, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 3, line 15, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 
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On page 3, line 19, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 3, line 20, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 3, line 21, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 1, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 2, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 3, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 7, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 8, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 9, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 14, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 15, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 16, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 17, line 8, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 17, line 9, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 17, line 15, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 17, line 16, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 17, line 22, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 17, line 23, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I believe the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee has a 
colloquy he would like to engage in 
with the Senator from California. 

Mr. DOLE. I would like to say to the 
Senator from California, as I said in 
my earlier statement, that this is a 
matter which should have a higher 
priority and we are certainly willing to 
take a look at programs within our ju- 
risdiction, in medicare, in medicaid, 
and other programs, to see if we can 
accommodate most of what the distin- 
guished Senator from California 
would like to do. l 

As I indicated earlier, this certainly 
has great merit. We will do the best we 
can to accommodate the Senator and 
others who support his view, including 
this Senator. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the cooperation of all Sena- 
tors involved in this, the Senator from 
Kansas, the Senator from New 
Mexico, the Senator from New York, 
the Senator from Arkansas, and 
others. We have worked out a solution. 
This add-on of $49 million will provide 
the Finance Committee the opportuni- 
ty to enact legislation to close the gaps 
in medicaid coverage for pregnant 
women without reducing other pro- 
grams. That was the purpose of my 
amendment, to make sure that we 
could act on the underlying problem. I 
am satisfied we have reached an agree- 
ment to take the steps necessary to do 
that. 

I also thank the Senator from Flori- 
da for his assistance and strong sup- 
port. 
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Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from California. 
I think it is a good solution. I think it 
does make the point and provides the 
rationale for doing this. We modified 
the amendment slightly to include the 
lower figure of $49 million. The chair- 
man of the Finance Committee is will- 
ing to accept this amount as an add 
back under medicaid so the Finance 
Committee can consider additional 
medicaid coverage for low-income 
pregnant women. 

As Senator Dore pointed out earlier, 
we had already voted additional funds 
for health insurance for the unem- 
ployed, which had been assigned to 
the Finance Committee. We do not 
have a final bill yet for either of these 
purposes. I think this agreement 


means that the Finance Committee 
will be in a position to adequately con- 
sider additional medicaid coverage for 
prenatal care as well as other pro- 


grams. 

I think it is important what the Sen- 
ator from California has done that 
and I think this amendment takes care 
of that problem. 

Mr. DOLE. I think I am in total 
agreement with these statements. The 
only point I raise is that we are, of 
course, going through all the pro- 
grams that we have jurisdiction over. 
If, in fact, we find that there can be 
reductions without adversely impact- 
ing certain areas, we have that option. 
We are going to try to accommodate 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia. We do have some money. We 
do have the provision for health care 
coverage for the unemployed. We feel 
there is enough flexibility to accom- 
modate what he desires. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank all Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I do 
want to say I was pleased when I re- 
turned to the floor to work with the 
Senators. I thank all those who par- 
ticipated today. I think this is a good 
solution to the problem raised by the 
distinguished Senator from California. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time on the amendment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield back any 
time I have left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1253), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I move to reconsid- 
er the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
might say to the Senate that we 
thought we were going to have an- 
other amendment with reference to 
the EDA and Appalachia. There had 
been a combined amendment that was 
being considered on that side of the 
aisle. I understand from the sponsors 
that they are not ready; therefore, 
their amendment will have to be 
redone to take into consideration some 
changes that they want to make. That 
cannot be ready tonight because of 
the complexity, so we shall not have 
any further amendments this evening. 

The distinguished Senator (Mr. STE- 
VENS), who will be the acting majority 
leader this evening, will close the 
Senate. I understand he will be here 
shortly. For the purpose of waiting for 
him, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum and ask that it be charged to 
my time on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
have a question for the chairman of 
the Budget Committee. As he is prob- 
ably aware, Senator Packwoop and I 
introduced a home care bill, entitled 
“Senior Citizens Independent Commu- 
nity Care Act.” This measure has an 
effective date of January 1, 1984. 

This bill is designed to assist medi- 
care patients age 65 or older to avoid 
placement in a nursing home unless it 
is absolutely necessary. People eligible 
under this bill would receive all medi- 
care part A and B services as well as 
homemaker, adult day care, respite 
care, individual assessment and treat- 
ment plan, and service coordination. 
To participate, individuals must dem- 
onstrate unmet needs for the service 
provided and a prescribed level of dis- 
ability defined in the bill. The pay- 
ment mechanism would be in the form 
of a capitation payment to a provider 
such as an HMO for all services ren- 
dered. 

The program would allow the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services to 
initiate the program in four States in 
order to assess the appropriate pay- 
ment mechanism and to determine 
how this program could be implement- 
ed nationwide after 4 years. We esti- 
mate that the cost will be approxi- 
mately $30 million for the new service 
provisions in fiscal year 1984. 
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Is there $30 million in the budget 
resolution in 1984 to accommodate the 
expected costs of this bill? 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator’s leg- 
islation could be accommodated, given 
his estimate of $30 million. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Will those funds be 
crosswalked to the Finance Committee 
for the medicare function and used for 
this program? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes; funding is as- 
sumed in the medicare account. 

Mr. CHILES. Demonstration 
projects to test the feasibility of a co- 
ordinated program of home and com- 
munity care as an alternative to insti- 
tutional care are very appropriate and 
needed. 

The direction proposed by Senator 
BRADLEY is one that I have long sup- 
ported, and I note that the Appropria- 
tions Committee has encouraged the 
Department to enter into similar dem- 
onstration projects in the past. I hope 
we can continue to encourage these ef- 
forts. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
be charged to the time of the chair- 
man on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of my good and patient friend 
whether it is possible we might go into 
executive session at this time in order 
to consider the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar commencing with 
Calendar Order No. 137 through the 
nominations on pages 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
also the nominations on the Secre- 
tary’s desk on page 11. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, would the Senate 
not charge this time against anybody 
on the resolution? 

Mr. STEVENS. Does the Senator 
mean the time now? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session for the purpose 
of considering the nominations com- 
mencing on page 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. So the time then would 
not be running against the budget res- 
olution? 
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Mr. STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may I say 
to the distinguished Senator that on 
this side of the aisle all nominations 
on page 2 have been cleared, all nomi- 
nations on page 3 have been cleared, 
except the one at the bottom in the 
Department of Justice, all nomina- 
tions on page 4, all nominations on 
page 5, all nominations on pages 6, 7, 
8, 9, and 11, but not the nomination on 
page 10. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator. 
As a matter of fact, I think that that 
would mean, Mr. President, that we 
might be able to clear one additional 
nomination. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nomination on the 
bottom of page 2, Calendar No. 101, 
the nomination for the promotion in 
the Army and the nominations com- 
mencing with Calendar Order No. 137 
through 155 and the nominations on 
the Secretary’s desk be considered and 
confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BYRD. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominees are con- 
sidered en bloc and confirmed en bloc. 

The nominations considered and 
confirmed en bloc are as follows: 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
Section 3034, to be Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Army: 

To be Chief of Staff, U.S. Army 

Gen. John A. Wickham, Jr., 092-20-1086, 
U.S. Army. 

IN THE AIR FORCE 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth L. Peek, Jr., 314-30- 
4967FR, U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be reassigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601. 

To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. Winfield W. Scott, Jr., 230-24- 
1597FR, U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen John L. Pickitt, 451-44-6719FR, 
U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 
Gen. Robert E. Kelley, 


Maj. 049-24- 
0301FR, U.S. Air Force. 
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The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Robert W. Bazley, 
6278FR, U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Carl H. Cathey, Jr., 244-36- 
7303FR. U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general on 
the retired list pursuant to the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 1370: 

To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Hans H. Driessnack, 064-22- 
2830FR, U.S. Air Force. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Harry A. Griffith, 113-18-4835. 
(Age 58), U.S. Army, 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Arthur E. Brown, Jr., 424-24- 
4091, U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Robert J. Lunn, 361-14-7936, 
(Age 55), U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Robert L. Moore, 223-40-5576, 
U.S. Army. 

The following officers for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers in the Adju- 
tant Generals Corps, Army National Guard 
of the United States, Reserve of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 593(a) and 3392: 


To be major general 
Brig. Gen. Donald E. Edwards, 008-26- 


2639, Army National Guard of the United 
States. 


188-18- 


To be brigadier general 


Col. Raymond R. Galloway, 298-18-1011, 
Army National Guard of the United States. 

Col. William A. Hornsby, 417-32-3908, 
Army National Guard of the United States. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 
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To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. John R. Galvin, 005-28-5597, 
U.S. Army. 


In THE Navy 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1370. 


To be vice admiral 


Vice Adm. Lando W. Zech, Jr., 536-16- 
2620/1110, U.S. Navy. 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601 to be reassigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be vice admiral 


Vice Adm. William P. Lawrence, 410-44- 
3904/1310, U.S. Navy. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5141, for appointment as Chief of 
Naval Personnel for a term of four years: 


To be chief of naval personnel 


Vice Adm. William P. Lawrence, 410-44- 
3904/1310, U.S. Navy. 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1370. 


To be vice admiral 


Vice Adm. Robert R. Monroe, 
6086/1110, U.S. Navy. 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be reassigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be vice admiral 


Vice Adm. William J. Cowhill, 331-20- 
9875/1120, U.S. Navy. 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be reassigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be vice admiral 


Rear Adm. Carol C. Smith, Jr., 418-30- 
4646/1310, U.S. Navy. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be reassigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. D' Wayne Gray, 462-38-7595, 
U.S. Marine Corps. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARY'S 
DESK IN THE AIR FORCE, MARINE CORPS, NAVY 


Air Force nominations beginning William 
P. Abraham, and ending Jane B. Ward, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 26, 1983. 

Air Force nominations beginning Ray S. 
Adkins, and ending John B. Wissler, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 26, 1983. 

Marine Corps nominations beginning 
Richard M. Ahlers, and ending Kenneth W. 
Zitz, which nominations were received by 
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the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 18, 1983. 

Navy nominations beginning Brandon O. 
Clarke, and ending Mark C. Wilson, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 15, 1983. 

Navy nominations beginning James Wil- 
liam Arvin, and ending William John Zu- 
chero, Jr., which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 18, 1983. 

Navy nominations beginning Thomas N. 
Cheamitru, and ending Joseph J. Tepas, III. 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 26, 1983. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the nominations were confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately no- 
tified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 


POM-140. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington; to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 


“RESOLUTION No. 83-60 


“Whereas, our state and nation were 
founded on the tradition of brave men and 
women sacrificing their freedom and even 
their lives to protect the freedom of others; 
and 

“Whereas, the country has grown great 
due to the unselfish commitment of its citi- 
zens to defending the right of freedom; and 

“Whereas, Llewellyn M. Chilson, holding 
the rank of sergeant during World War II, 
distinguished himself in the European war 
theater through his valor and heroism; and 

“Whereas, Llewellyn M. Chilson was the 
second most decorated United States soldier 
in the second world war; and 

“Whereas, Llewellyn M. Chilson, in De- 
cember, 1946, was decorated by President 
Harry S. Truman with seven medals, the 
largest number of awards given to a soldier 
at the same time; and 

“Whereas, Llewellyn M. Chilson exempli- 
fied the qualities both in combat and in ci- 
vilian life which are an integral part of our 
great nation; 

“Now therefore, Be it resolved, By the 
members of the House of Representatives, 
That the Congress of the United States is 
requested to posthumously bestow on 
Master Sergeant Llewellyn M. Chilson the 
Congressional Medal of Honor; and 

“Be it further resolved, That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
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United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, 
and the members of the congressional dele- 
gation from the state of Washington.” 

POM-141. A joint resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly of the State of North 
Carolina; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs: 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 279 


“Whereas, the Federal Government has, 
through actions and expressed intentions, 
begun to transfer to the state governments 
the responsibility for many of its housing 
programs; and 

“Whereas, funding for these programs has 
never fully supported existing needs; and 

“Whereas, the existing funding levels are 
in jeopardy of diminishing as the programs 
are being transferred to state control: Now, 
therefore, be it resolved by the House of 
Representatives, the Senate concurring: 

“Section 1. The North Carolina General 
Assembly requests that the delegation to 
the United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives from North Carolina use 
every available means to assure that the 
level of federal funding provided to North 
Carolina is adequate to meet the State's 
housing needs, while supporting increased 
State authority and responsibility for hous- 
ing. 
“Sec. 2. The Secretary of State shall send 
a certified copy of this resolution to each 
member of the United States Senate and 
the United States House of Representatives 
representing North Carolina, and to the 
Secretary of the United States Senate and 
the Clerk of the United States House of 
Representatives. 

“Sec. 3. This resolution is effective upon 
ratification.” 

POM-142. A resolution adopted by the 
San Diego County Federation of Republican 
Women’s Clubs urging Congress to reject 
any and all applications for funds to the 
International Monetary Fund to bail out 
the banks, and to insist that the banks pay 
for their own mistakes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

POM-143. A resolution adopted by the 
San Diego County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs urging Congress to look elsewhere for 
budget cuts and to take advantage of the 
present market situation to step up the 
stockpiling of our crucial oil reserves; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

POM-144. A concurrent resolution adopt- 
ed by the House of Representatives of the 
State of Arkansas; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 5 


“Whereas, the United States and its vari- 
ous departments and agencies own millions 
of acres of land located in the various states; 
and 

“Whereas, although in some cases the 
minerals underlying such lands are extreme- 
ly valuable, many mineral leases on such 
lands are granted each year for one dollar 
per acre or some other nominal fee, while 
only a small number of such leases are 
awarded on the basis of competitive sealed 
bids; and 

“Whereas, the United States Government 
and the various states are in urgent need of 
additional funds to provide essential serv- 
ices of government and the award of miner- 
al leases on federal lands on competitive 
sealed bids would produce a substantial 
amount of revenues; and 
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“Whereas, good business practices, fair- 
ness and equity dictate that all mineral 
leases on federal-owned lands be awarded to 
the highest responsible bidder based on 
competitive sealed bids: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Seventy-Fourth General Assembly of 
the State of Arkansas, the Senate concurring 
herein, That the Arkansas General Assem- 
bly hereby respectfully urges the Congress 
of the United States to enact appropriate 
legislation to require that all mineral leases 
on federal-owned lands be awarded to the 
highest responsible bidder based on com- 
petitive sealed bids; Be it further 

“Resolved, That the General Assembly 
hereby urges the Arkansas Congressional 
Delegation to sponsor and support such leg- 
islation; Be it further 

“Resolved, That upon adoption of this 
Resolution, a copy shall be transmitted to 
the presiding officer of the U.S. Senate and 
the U.S. House of Representatives and to 
each member of the Arkansas Congressional 
Delegation.” 

POM-145. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the Ocala Board of 
Realtors, Inc. urging Congress to take neces- 
sary steps to deactivate the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal and to return the property pre- 
viously condemned for the Barge Canal to 
the individuals and their heirs who were the 
previous owners of said land upon reim- 
bursement to the proper governmental au- 
thority of the monies previously paid by the 
government for such lands; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

POM-146. A concurrent resolution adopt- 
ed by the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 3099 


“Whereas, many North Dakota residents 
are currently engaged in railroad employ- 
ment or have been engaged in such employ- 
ment in the past and look to the railroad re- 
tirement system to provide benefits when 
they retire; and 

“Whereas, many North Dakota residents 
are currently receiving benefits under the 
railroad retirement system and rely on 
those benefits to a large extent to meet 
their normal costs of living; and 

“Whereas, any reduction in the amount of 
benefits received by beneficiaries under the 
railroad retirement system would have a 
drastic effect on the ability of these benefi- 
ciaries to meet their living expenses; and 

“Whereas, projections of the financial 
condition of the railroad retirement system 
now show that unless corrective action is 
taken, monthly annuities will have to be re- 
duced significantly beginning with the an- 
nuities to be sent out on October 1, 1983, 
with additional reductions probably re- 
quired in the future; and 

“Whereas, H.R. 1646, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Solvency Act of 1983, was introduced 
in the United States House of Representa- 
tives on February 24, 1983; and 

“Whereas, H.R. 1646 would resolve the 
short-term and long-term financial prob- 
lems of the railroad retirement system, 
through an even-handed approach of tax in- 
creases on railroad employers and employ- 
ees and the adjustment of benefits to cur- 
rent and future beneficiaries, thereby pre- 
serving and protecting the rights and expec- 
tations of those currently receiving benefits 
and those who would receive those benefits 
in the future: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota, the Senate con- 
curring therein, That members of the 
United States Congress are urged to actively 
support and vote favorably on H.R. 1646, 
the Railroad Retirement Solvency Act of 
1983; and Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
presented to the Speaker and Clerk of the 
United States House of Representatives, the 
President and Secretary of the United 
States Senate, and to each member of the 
North Dakota Congressional Delegation.” 


POM-147. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the State of Ar- 
izona; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 


“HOUSE MEMORIAL 2003 


“Whereas, there are currently two thou- 
sand four hundred ninety-four Americans 
still missing and otherwise unaccounted for 
in Southeast Asia; and 

“Whereas, the United States government 
has collected and analyzed information 
which clearly establishes that the govern- 
ments of Indochina possess information re- 
garding American prisoners of war (POW) 
and Americans missing in action (MIA); and 

“Whereas, the defense intelligence agency 
is currently investigating more than four 
hundred sixty firsthand, live sighting re- 
ports of Americans in Southeast Asia, based 
on the assumption that at least some may 
still be held captive; and 

“Whereas, the United States government 
obtained and substantiated information 
that the Socialist Republic of Vietnam has 
in its possession the remains of at least four 
hundred American personnel who were 
killed as the result of hostilities in South- 
east Asia; and 

“Whereas, the families of those American 
servicemen and civilians missing in South- 
east Asia have suffered untold grief and un- 
certainty because the governments of Indo- 
china have failed to provide an adequate ac- 
counting of those missing; and 

“Whereas, the State of Arizona has an en- 
during interest in the welfare of Americans 
listed as missing or otherwise unaccounted 
for in Southeast Asia. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the House 
of Representatives of the State of Arizona 
prays: 

1. That the President and the Congress 
of the United States take all steps neces- 
sary, including calling upon the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam and the Lao Peoples 
Democratic Republic, to end the years of 
uncertainty for American POW/MIA fami- 
lies by releasing all American prisoners still 
held, providing all information concerning 
the fate of American servicemen and civil- 
ians still missing and repatriating all Ameri- 
can remains which are now in their posses- 
sion or may subsequently be found. 

“2. That the Secretary of State of the 
State of Arizona transmit copies of this Me- 
morial to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States and to each 
Member of the Arizona Congressional Dele- 
gation.” 

POM-148, A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Third 
Northern Marianas Commonwealth Legisla- 
ture; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 
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H. Res. No. 128 


“Whereas, the greatest challenge facing 
the earth is to prevent the occurrence of nu- 
clear war by accident or design; and 

“Whereas, the nuclear arms race is dan- 
gerously increasing the risk of a holocaust 
that would be humanity’s final war; and 

“Whereas, a freeze followed by a reduc- 
tion in nuclear warheads, missiles, and other 
delivery systems is needed to halt the nucle- 
ar arms race and to reduce the risk of nucle- 
ar war: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Third Northern Marianas Common- 
wealth Legislature, Third Regular Session, 
1983, That (1) as an immediate strategic 
arms control objective, the United States 
and the Soviet Union should: (a) pursue a 
complete halt to the nuclear arms race; (b) 
decide when and how to achieve a mutual 
and verifiable freeze on the testing, produc- 
tion, and further deployment of nuclear 
warheads, missiles, and other delivery sys- 
tems; and (c) give special attention to desta- 
bilizing weapons whose deployment would 
make such a freeze more difficult to 
achieve, (2) proceeding from this freeze, the 
United States and the Soviet Union should 
pursue major mutual and verifiable reduc- 
tions in nuclear warheads, missiles, and 
other delivery systems, through annual per- 
centages or equally effective means, in a 
manner that enhances stability; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives shall certify and the 
House Clerk shall attest to the adoption of 
this resolution and transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the U.S. 
Senate and Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives; the Honorable Ronald 
Reagan, President of the United States of 
America; the Honorable Pedro P. Tenorio, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands; to the Repre- 
sentative to the United States Edward Dig. 
Pangelinan; and to his Holiness Pope John 
Paul II.“ 

POM-149. A petition from a citizen of 
Middletown, Connecticut urging Congress 
to adopt an amendment to the Constitution 
concerning International Zionism and 
Jewry; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

POM-150. A resolution adopted by the 
General Council of the Assemblies of God 
commending the President and Congress for 
their action in proclaiming 1983 the year of 
the Bible; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

POM-151. A petition from a citizen of 
Fontana, California urging Congress to im- 
peach two federal judges; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

POM-152. A resolution adopted by the 
International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers urging Qantas Airways 
to enter immediately into meaningful nego- 
tiations that will restore discharged former 
Qantas’ employees who are citizens of Cali- 
fornia to their jobs; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

POM-153. A resolution adopted by the 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion opposing sex discrimination in educa- 
tion and insisting upon enforcement of Title 
IX in concurrence with the law; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

POM-154. A petition from a citizen of Los 
Angeles, California urging Congress to 
reject “the Gay Bill of Rights” and reaffirm 
traditional God given morality; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 
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POM-155. A resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the Territory of Guam; or- 
dered to lie on the table: 


“RESOLUTION No. 123 


“Whereas, Congressman Phillip Burton, 
Democratic Representative of San Francisco 
was born on June 1, 1926 and passed away 
on April 10, 1983; and 

“Whereas, the Honorable Phillip Burton 
was a person who rightly deserves to be 
honored by the people of Guam; and 

“Whereas, Congressman Burton has faith- 
fully served the people of the United States 
of America since February 1964, as a 
member of the House of Representatives; 
and 

“Whereas, Congressman Burton was 
chosen by his colleagues in the House of 
Representatives to chair the Subcommittee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs in 1971; 
and 

“Whereas, Congressman Burton won ap- 
proval of a new national park at Honoko- 
hau, Hawaii; and 

“Whereas, Congressman Burton saw to it 
that his territories chairmanship was passed 
on to Delegate A. B. Won Pat on Guam—the 
first non-voting territorial delegate ever to 
chair a House subcommittee; and 

“Whereas, Congressman Burton has sup- 
ported major Federal legislation towards 
the political and economic development of 
Guam, including: an act providing for an 
elected Governorship; an act providing for a 
non-voting delegate to Congress; an act ap- 
propriating funds for the repayment of 
Guam's rehabilitation debt; an act authoriz- 
ing Guam to write its own constitution; an 
act creating the War in the Pacific Park; 
was instrumental in continuing the oper- 
ation of the Ship Repair Facility in Guam; 
and an act authorizing a review of lands 
claims in Guam; and 

“Whereas, Congressman Burton has sup- 
ported legislation to the benefit of the 
Northern Marianas, including the reunifica- 
tion of the Marianas, increase in the annual 
appropriations for the territories and vari- 
ous omnibus bills benefitting the territories; 
and 

“Whereas, Congressman Burton also 
talked Guam Officials into keeping the 
Medical Center of the Marianas open after 
helping obtain a Federal grant; and 

“Whereas, the United States Territories 
of the Pacific, located several thousand 
miles from the seat of government in Wash- 
ington, D.C., have needed a loyal spokesman 
in Congress to support their cause; someone 
who took an active interest in the promo- 
tion of their social, economic, and political 
development; and 

“Whereas, through a period of nearly two 
(2) decades, Congressman Phillip Burton 
has served as a spokesman for the people of 
Guam in Washington, D.C., and has been 
recognized as a champion of Human Rights; 
and 

“Whereas, the University of Guam gave 
Congressman Burton an honorary doctor-of- 
law degree in the May 12, 1978 Commence- 
ment exercises; and 

“Whereas, no matter how significant 
these heretofore listed accomplishments 
may be, they are overshadowed by his de- 
votion to his family and his country: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the Seventeenth Guam 
Legislature does extend its condolences and 
heartfelt sympathy to his wife Sala, daugh- 
ter Joy, and the Burton family upon the 
passing of this honorable man whose accom- 
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plishments have been an inspiration to all 
of us on this island; and be it further 
“Resolved, that the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adop- 
tion hereof and that copies of the same be 
thereafter transmitted to Mrs. Phillip 
Burton; to the President of the United 
States; to the President of the United States 
Senate; to the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives; to Congressman 
Antonio B. Won Pat; to the Governor of 
California; to the Mayor of San Francisco; 
to the Senators and Representatives from 
California; and to the Governor of Guam.” 
POM-156. A joint resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly of the State of North 
Carolina; to the Committee on Finance: 
“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 280 


“Whereas, escalating home prices have re- 
sulted in a significant increase in the down 
payment required to purchase a home; and 

“Whereas, the lack of funds for a down 
payment has reduced the number of persons 
able to buy a home; and 

“Whereas, the reduced volume of home 
purchases has impeded the improvement of 
housing and has had a regressive effect 
upon the economy; and 

“Whereas, a tax deduction for money 
saved for a down payment would make the 
dream of homeownership a reality for 
people who would otherwise not be able to 
purchase a home; and 

“Whereas, a greater number of home pur- 
chases will spur many sectors of our econo- 
my; and 

“Whereas, a tax deduction for monies set 
aside for purchase of a principal residence 
will also help encourage the philosophy of 
savings; and 

“Whereas, in the 97th Congress, bills such 
as H.R. 2033, H.R. 3061, H.R. 3785, H.R. 
4752, H.R. 5926, and H.R. 7257 were intro- 
duced to allow Individual Housing Accounts; 
Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives, the Senate concurring: 

“Section 1. The North Carolina General 
Assembly urges the Congress of the United 
States to pass legislation allowing a tax de- 
duction to encourage monies to be set aside 
for the first time purchase of a principal 
residence. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of State shall send 
a certified copy of this resolution to the 
members of the United States Congress rep- 
resenting North Carolina and to the Clerk 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the United States 
Senate. 

“Sec. 3. This resolution is effective upon 
ratification.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 38. A bill entitled the Longshoremen's 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act“ 
(Rept. No. 98-81). 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. Res. 90. A resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate that the Soviet Govern- 
ment should immediately release Anatoly 
Shcharansky and allow him to emigrate. 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 24. A concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
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the people of the United States should ob- 
serve the month of May 1983 as “Older 
Americans Month.” 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. THURMOND, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: Moody R. Tidwell III. 
of Virginia, to be a judge of the U.S. Claims 
Court for a term of 15 years. 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: Malcolm R. Barnebey, of 
Texas, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Belize. 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: Malcolm R. Barnebey. 

Post: Ambassador to Belize. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee.— 

1. Self, none. 

2. Spouse, $20, 1980, Anderson. 

3. Children and spouses names: Mr. and 
Mrs. M. E. Barnebey, A. A. and W. A. Barne- 
bey, none. 

4. Parents names: Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Bar- 
nebey, none. 

5. Grandparents names: Deceased. 

6. Brothers and spouses names: Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Barnebey, none; Mr. and Mrs, L. 
R. Barnebey, $100, 1979, Reagan. 

7. Sisters and spouses names: Dr. and Mrs. 
F. L. Bond, none. 


Arthur Winston Lewis, of the District of 
Columbia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Sierra Leone. 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: Arthur Winston Lewis. 

Post: Ambassador to Sierra Leone. 

Contributions and amount.— 

1. Self: None. 

2. Spouse: None. 

3. Children and spouses names: None. 

4. Parents names: None. 

5. Grandparents names: None. 

6. Brothers and spouses names: None. 

7. Sisters and spouses names: None. 

Richard Salisbury Williamson, of Virginia, 
to be the Representative of the United 
States of America to the Vienna Office of 
the United Nations and Deputy Representa- 
tive of the United States of America to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, with 
the rank of Ambassador. 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: Richard Salisbury Williamson. 

Post: Representative of the United States 
of America to the Vienna Office of the U.N. 
and Deputy Representative of the United 
States of America to IAEA, with rank of 
Ambassador. 

Contributions and amount.— 

1. Self: None. 
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2. Spouse: None. 

3. Children and spouses names: None. 
4. Parents names: None. 

5. Grandparents names: None. 

6. Brothers and spouses names: None. 
7. Sisters and spouses names: None. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. TSONGAS: 

S. 1242. A bill for the relief of Makoto 
Yabe and Yasuko Yabe; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1243. A bill for the relief of Andrew L. 
Lui and his wife, Julia Lui; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PACK WOOD (for himself, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. MoọoyYNIHAN, Mr. 
WALLop, and Mr. COCHRAN): 

S. 1244. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide for a program 
of health care for elderly individuals who 
require long-term care; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
Percy, and Mr. JEPSEN): 

S. 1245. A bill to amend chapter 157 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the Secretary of Defense to provide trans- 
portation for next of kin of certain persons 
who are unaccounted for, to attend annual 
national meetings sponsored by the Nation- 
al League of Families of American Prisoners 
and Missing in Southeast Asia; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 1246. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Wu 
Chih-Chu Liao and sons, Chung-Chi, Feng- 
Yi, and Chi-Hung; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. Packwoop): 

S. 1247. A bill entitled the “Beverage Con- 
tainer Reuse and Recycling Act“; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. D'AMATO (for himself, Mrs. 
Hawkins, Mr. Tower, Mr. SPECTER, 
Mr. MoynrHan, and Mr. Murkow- 
SKI): 

S. 1248. A bill to require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to reimburse State governments 
for the cost of imprisoning aliens who 
commit felonies; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDREWS (for himself, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr. DeConcrini, Mr. Do- 
MENICI, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr. NICKLEs, and Mr. BINGAMAN): 

S. 1249. A bill to add a representative of 
Indian tribal governments to the member- 
ship of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations; to the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
JEPSEN, Mr. HELMS, Mr. MCCLURE, 
and Mr. BOREN): 

S. 1250. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to repeal the estate and 
gift taxes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
McCLURE, Mr. WALLop, Mr. BOREN, 
Mr. GrassLtey, Mr. Hems, Mr. 
JEPSEN, and Mr. BENTSEN): 

S. 1251. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to treat certain interests 
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as closely held businesses for estate tax pur- 
poses, to prevent the acceleration of estate 
tax installment payments in certain situa- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
McCture, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. 
JEPSEN, Mr. BOREN, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. WALLOP, Mr. TOWER, 
Mr. Garn, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. Pryor, and Mr. MuR- 
KOWSKI): 

S. 1252. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to repeal the tax on gen- 
eration-skipping transfers; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. HEINZ, 
and Mr. CRANSTON): 

S. 1253. A bill to authorize negotiations di- 
rected toward opening foreign markets to 
U.S. exports of high technology products 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. GORTON (for himself, Mr. 
Jackson, and Mr. Symms): 

S. 1254. A bill to authorize, within avail- 
able funds, the construction of a bridge ap- 
proach at Clarkston, Wash.; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

By Mr. SPECTER (for himself and 
Mr. RIEGLE): 

S. 1255. A bill to establish the Northeast- 
Midwest States Federal Hydropower Fi- 
nancing Authority; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. TSON- 
Gas, Mr. Jackson, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
LAUTENBERG, and Mr. BRADLEY): 

S. 1256. A bill to authorize special assist- 
ance for desegregation activities; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon); as indicated: 

By Mr. KASTEN (for himself, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. GARN, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. Lucar, Mr. Boren, Mr. DoLE, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. Forp, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. DeConcini, Mr. 
RUDMAN, Mr. MCCLURE, Mr. DOMEN- 
101. Mr. D’Amato, Mr. ABDNOR, Mr. 
WAaLLoP, Mr. HecHT, and Mr. 
TRIBLE): 

S. Res. 137. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate that Taiwan should 
retain full membership in the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank, and that it should not be ex- 
pelled as a precondition for membership in 
that body by the People’s Republic of 
China; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. PACKWOOD (for him- 
self, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. HEINZ, 
Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. MoynrHan, Mr. WALLOP, 
and Mr. COCHRAN): 

S. 1244. A bill to amend title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act to provide 
for a program of health care for elder- 
ly individuals who require long-term 
care; to the Committee on Finance. 
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SENIOR CITIZENS INDEPENDENT COMMUNITY 
CARE ACT 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, 
today I rise to introduce the Pack- 
wood-Bradley-Heinz senior citizens in- 
dependent community care bill. This 
legislation is designed to enable sen- 
iors, people 65 and over, to receive care 
in their homes thereby avoiding hospi- 
tals and nursing homes unless abso- 
lutely necessary. 

During the last few years, along with 
Senators BRADLEY, HEINZ, and others, I 
have been striving to make programs 
like medicare and medicaid more effec- 
tive. Although some changes have 
been made to the medicare program 
since 1965, no real attempt has been 
undertaken to address the issue of 
noninstitutional long-term care serv- 
ices. Medicare policy has focused 
almost exclusively on acute short-term 
care. The home health care benefits 
now available under medicare provide 
skilled services in the home rather 
than health-related social support 
services for the chronically ill. Serv- 
ices which assist individuals in the ac- 
tivities of daily living are specifically 
excluded from coverage. But many of 
our elderly face institutionalization 
not because of illness, but because 
functional disabilities do not allow 
them to cope with the activities of 
daily living. Until Congress addresses 
the issue of long-term noninstitutional 
care in the home and community, we 
will continue to see more and more el- 
derly people and those with functional 
limitations—the disabled—placed into 
hospitals and nursing homes unneces- 
sarily. 

This institutionalization occurs for a 
variety of reasons. But the underlying 
causes are the unavailability of non- 
medical community-based services to 
sustain these individuals in their 
homes, and Federal regulations which 
hamper their ability to receive these 
services and remain independent. 

One example of this is the medicare 
home health skilled care requirement. 
Under current law, medicare provides 
the elderly with home health aid serv- 
ices to assist them with daily activities, 
only if they also require the services of 
either a skilled nurse, or a physical, 
speech or occupational therapist. In 
other words, today the medicare regu- 
lation often forces the patient to re- 
ceive services they may not need in 
order to receive the ones they do need. 

However, Mr. President, this is only 
one of a number of problems with the 
current medicare home care program. 
The bill we are introducing today is 
designed to eliminate these kinds of 
problems, and assess the most effec- 
tive way of delivering community- 
based services to seniors who do not 
need to be placed in institutions but 
need some care. 

Before I describe the components of 
the Packwood-Bradley-Heinz senior 
citizens independent community care 
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bill, I think it is important to take a 
careful look at the aging of the U.S. 
population. According to a recent 
report prepared by the Senate Select 
Committee on Aging, the elderly popu- 
lation is expected to grow in the next 
few years in the following ways: 

First, by 2050, 12 percent of the total 
population will be 75 and older, and 
more than 5 percent of the population 
will be age 85 and older. 

Second, the number of individuals 
age 85 and up is expected to more 
than double to 6.8 million, or 2.4 per- 
cent of the population, by the year 
2000. This number of octogenarians in- 
creased 165 percent between 1960 and 
1982. 

Third, finally, while individuals 65 
and over now represent more than 11 
percent of the population, by the year 
2025 this age group will comprise 19 
percent of the total population. 

These statistics are important be- 
cause they demonstrate how rapidly 
our population is aging, and particu- 
larly how many more people are going 
to live to be 65, 75, or 85 and older. 
Moreover, the one thing current re- 
search has told us is that once an indi- 
vidual reaches age 65, their chances 
are one in four of entering a nursing 
home. This increases to one in two at 
age 85. Therefore, if the population 
projections are correct, we face the 
grave possibility of thousands more 
seniors being placed in nursing homes 
or other institutions unless Congress 
moves quickly to provide alternatives. 
The Packwood-Bradley-Heinz bill is 
one such alternative. It helps us move 
one important step forward—and stops 
Congress from helping move this 
country two giant steps backward by 
not acting to address the need. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill and a sum- 
mary of the bill be added at the end of 
my statement. I further ask that Sena- 
tors MATSUNAGA, RIEGLE, MOYNIHAN, 
WALLop, and COCHRAN be added as 
sponsors, and that a statement of Sen- 
ator Herz in support of the bill be 
added following my statement. 

There being no objection, the bill 
and summary were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1244 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Senior Citizens Independent Community 
Care Act”. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM 
Sec. 2. Title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new part: 
“Part D—LonG-TERM CARE PROGRAM 
“ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM 
“Sec. 1890. (ac) Any State which is will- 


ing and able to do so may establish a state- 
wide prepaid capitation program for provid- 
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ing acute and long-term care services for in- 
dividuals aged 65 or older who require long- 
term care by reason of impairments which 
restrict daily living activities. 

“(2) During the first four fiscal years in 
which this part is in effect, the Secretary 
shall limit the number of States which may 
establish such a program under paragraph 
(1) to four. The four States shall be selected 
by the Secretary, and shall include urban 
and rural areas which are representative of 
urban and rural areas throughout the 
United States. 

“(3) Beginning with the fifth fiscal year in 
which this part is in effect, the Secretary 
may limit the number of additional States 
which may establish a program under para- 
graph (1) as may be necessary to insure that 
the establishment of such additional pro- 
grams will not require payments from the 
Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund in 
excess of the amounts available in such 
Trust Fund. 

b) It is the purpose of this part 

“(1) to ensure that individuals aged 65 or 
older, who have been determined to be in 
need of long-term care services, are assisted 
in remaining in their own homes or commu- 
nities, and therefore avoid unnecessary 
placement of such individuals in institution- 
al facilities, and, where possible, to allow in- 
dividuals in such facilities to return to their 
communities; 

“(2) to assess a prepaid capitation method 
of reimbursement in order to determine 
whether such method is a cost-effective and 
efficient way of providing the services avail- 
able under this title; 

(3) to assess the impact of the services 
provided under this part in aiding families 
in caring for individuals eligible for benefits 
under this title, and, to the extent possible, 
to determine if the provision of such serv- 
ices has encouraged such families to contin- 
ue care for such individuals at home, rather 
than in institutional facilities; 

(4) to assess how public and private pro- 
grams serving the elderly can be coordinat- 
ed to provide necessary support services; 

“(5) to assess the effectiveness of imple- 
menting a system whereby a separate public 
or private sector entity would— 

“(A) be solely responsible for the screen- 
ing and assessment of all eligible individuals 
before they receive long-term care, to make 
sure that such care is needed; 

“(B) have the responsibility of screening 
all individuals aged 65 or older, who are en- 
titled to benefits under this title, prior to 
their entering skilled nursing facilities to 
make sure such institutional care is neces- 
sary, and that community-based care would 
not be more appropriate and cost-effective; 
and 

“(C) collect data with respect to home 
health care as a cost-effective alternative to 
institutional care; and 

“(6) to determine the demand for long- 
term home care provided under this part. 


“SCOPE OF BENEFITS 


“Sec. 1891. (a) Each eligible individual (as 
determined under section 1892) shall be en- 
titled to the following benefits: 

(1) All services to which such individual 
would be entitled, or would be entitled to 
payment for, under part A and part B of 
this title. 

“(2) Homemaker-home health aide serv- 
ices. 

“(3) Adult day services. 

“(4) Respite care services for up to 14 
days, or 336 hours, in any calendar year. 

“(5) Service coordination. 
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“(6) Preadmission screening and assess- 
ment, 

“(7) Intermediate care facility services for 
up to 20 days in any calendar year, but the 
number of days of extended care services to 
which an individual would otherwise be en- 
titled under this title for any spell of illness 
shall be reduced by the number of days of 
intermediate care facility services provided 
to such individual under this part during 
such spell of illness. 

“(8) Other services which the Secretary 
determines may be of value to elderly indi- 
viduals. 

“(b) Services provided under this part 
shall be in lieu of any payments or services 
to which an individual would otherwise be 
entitled under part A or part B, or under 
any other program funded in whole or in 
part by Federal funds. 

“(c) For purposes of this part: 

“(1) Payment may be made for home 
health services without regard to the condi- 
tions (set forth in section 1814(aX2XD)) 
that the individual is or was confined to his 
home and needs or needed skilled nursing 
care or physical, speech, or occupational 
therapy. 

(2) Payment may be made for extended 
care services without regard to the condi- 
tion (set forth in section 1812(a)(2)) that 
such services be post-hospital. 

“(3MA) The term homemaker-home 
health aide services” means services provid- 
ed by a homemaker-home health aide (as 
defined in subparagraph (B)) to an individ- 
ual who would require institutionalization 
but for the provision of such services, which 
are designed to maintain or increase the 
personal care of such individual and his 
home (not including the structure of the 
home) in a manner which promotes the 
functional independence of the individual 
and to avoid the need for institutionaliza- 
tion. Such services shall include— 

(i) personal care services designed to 
assist such individual in the activities of 
daily living such as bathing, exercising, per- 
sonal grooming, and getting in and out of 
bed; and 

(ii) household care services such as main- 
taining a safe living environment, light 
housekeeping, and ensuring good nutrition 
(including the purchase and preparation of 
food). 

“(B) The term “homemaker-home health 
aide” means an individual who— 

“CGXI) has successfully completed a train- 
ing program which extends for at least 40 
hours, and consists of classroom instruction 
and at least 20 hours (in the aggregate) of 
supervised clinical instruction, and which is 
directed toward preparing students to deliv- 
er home health services; or 

(II) has demonstrated, pursuant to regu- 
lations promulgated by the Secretary, an 
equivalent amount of training by work ex- 
perience, or through testing, licensure, or 
other means; and 

(ii) is under the supervision of a regis- 
tered nurse or licensed practical nurse, or, in 
the case of a homemaker-home health aide 
providing services to an individual patient 
who is in need of physical, speech, or occu- 
pational therapy, is under the supervision of 
the qualified therapist who is providing 
such services to the individual patient. 

“(4) The term ‘adult day services’ means 
services provided (other than care provided 
for the primary objective of providing medi- 
cal services) on a regular basis, but less than 
24 hours per day, in a multipurpose senior 
center or any other facility which meets 
guidelines specified by, and is approved by, 
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the State, which are provided to an individ- 
ual who is in need of social, training, or de- 
velopmental activities during the daytime 
hours but does not require institutionaliza- 
tion, and which are provided for the pur- 
pose of assisting such individual to maintain 
a maximum level of independence. Such 
services may include (but are not limited to) 
provision of health care, recreation and edu- 
cational activities, physical and vocational 
rehabilitation, and social, developmental, or 
independent living services. 

5) The term ‘respite care services’ means 
services for an individual who is unable to 
care for himself on a full-time basis, which 
are provided on a temporary basis to such 
individual to provide relief for the person 
who normally cares for such individual. 
Such services shall be provided by persons 
who have met specific training guidelines 
specified by the Secretary, and who are em- 
ployed by an agency or organization which 
meets guidelines specified by the State for 
agencies which provide services described in 
the preceding sentence. Such services shall, 
when necessary and appropriate, be provid- 
ed in addition to other services under this 
part to ensure that such individual receives 
a coordinated system of services designed to 
help that individual reach a maximum level 
of independence and to lessen such individ- 
ual’s dependence upon the individual who 
normally cares for him. 

“(6) The term ‘service coordination’ means 
services, provided to an individual who has a 
developmental or other disability, which 
will assist such individual in gaining access 
to necessary social, medical, health, educa- 
tional, and other services, including— 

(A) follow-along services which insure, 
through a continuing relationship between 
an agency or provider and such individual 
and the individual's family or guardian, that 
the changing needs of such individual and 
family relating to such disability are recog- 
nized and appropriately met; and 

„B) services which provide support to 
such individual, access to and coordination 
with appropriate service providers, informa- 
tion relating to available programs and serv- 
ices, and monitoring of such individual's 
progress. 

“(7) The term ‘intermediate care facility 
services’ has the same meaning as in section 
1905(d) of this Act. 


“ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 


“Sec. 1892. (a) An eligible individual for 
purposes of this part is any individual who— 

(1) is entitled to benefits under part A 
and is enrolled under part B; 

2) has attained age 65; 

(3) resides in a State in which a program 
under this part is in effect; 

4) agrees to participate in the program 
established by the State under this part; 

“(5) is not in an institution (but certifica- 
tion of eligibility, to begin on the date of 
discharge, may be made with respect to an 
individual who is in an institution but will 
be discharged within 90 days, as certified by 
a PAT); 

8) is certified by a PAT to have an 
unmet need (for a period of at least six 
months) for two or more of the following 
services: 

“(A) preparation of meals, 

(B) housework or shopping assistance, 

“(C) administration of medication, 

“(D) medical treatment at home, or 

(E) personal care; and 

“(7) has a physical or mental impairment 
or combination of impairments which re- 
sults in at least— 
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“CA) two moderate impairments of activi- 
ties of daily living, as determined under sub- 
section (b)(1), or 

“(B) three severe impairments of instru- 
mental activities of daily living, as deter- 
mined under subsection (b)(2), or 

“(C) one severe impairment of activities of 
daily living as determined under subsection 
(bX1), and two severe impairments of in- 
strumental activities of daily living as deter- 
mined under subsection (b)(2). 

“(bX1) For purposes of this section, severe 
or moderate impairments of activities of 
daily living shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the following table: 

Moderate impairment 


Activity Severe impairment 


. Unable to eat, or must be fed.. Requires other human 
assistance. 


“(2) For purposes of this section, a severe 
impairment of an instrumental activity of 
daily living means any one of the following 
impairments: 

A) inability to prepare a light meal, 

“(B) inability to perform light work, 

“(C) inability to shop for groceries with a 
companion, 

“(D) inability to take premeasured medi- 
cation, 

“(E) inability to manage money for rou- 
tine purchases, and 

„F) inability to answer a telephone and 
to dial a telephone for assistance. 

e) Certification of eligibility under this 
section shall be made by the State, and a re- 
certification shall be made on an annual 
basis. 

“(d) In the case of an individual who is de- 
termined to be an eligible individual, and is 
subsequently determined to be in need of 
extended care services in a skilled nursing 
facility or intermediate care facility serv- 
ices, after the twentieth day of such services 
the individual shall cease to be an eligible 
individual under this part until such time as 
the individual is recertified to be an eligible 
individual in accordance with the criteria of 
subsection (a), and has been discharged 
from such facility. 


“PREADMISSION SCREENING AND ASSESSMENT; 
SERVICE PROVIDERS 


“Sec. 1893. (a)(1) No eligible individual as 
defined under section 1892 shall be eligible 
to receive any benefits under this part 
unless such individual has been screened 
and assessed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this part, and has a plan of care (as 
defined in this section) under which the 
provision of such care or benefits is deter- 
mined to be appropriate. 

“(2) The purpose of such assessment and 
screening is to provide, through the use of a 
preadmission assessment and screening 
team (PAT), an evaluation of each individ- 
ual’s health status, functional capabilities, 
and, where appropriate, home and family 
environment, to determine the types and 
frequency of services required by such indi- 
vidual in order to assure the achievement of 
the maximum level of independence by such 
individual. 
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“(bX1) The PAT services shall be provided 
to every eligible individual in cooperation 
with such individual’s personal physician 
whenever possible, who shall be consulted 
with and kept informed by the PAT with re- 
spect to the plan of care developed for such 
individual, and with respect to the imple- 
mentation of such plan. Such screenings 
and assessments shall be carried out as fol- 
lows: 

(A) An initial screening shall be per- 
formed to determine the need for, and ap- 
propriateness of, any acute or long-term 
care provided for or reimbursed under this 
part that may be required by the individual 
at the time of initial referral. In the case of 
an individual who is hospitalized, the initial 
screening and preparation of the plan of 
care may be done by the discharge planning 
unit of the hospital, if such a unit is avail- 
able, rather than by the PAT. 

“(B) A plan of care shall be prepared for 
the individual based upon an assessment of 
the individual’s health status and functional 
capabilities, which shall determine those 
acute and long-term care services (if any) 
which are most appropriate for the individ- 
ual, and the frequency of such services. Any 
change in the type or frequency of the serv- 
ices provided under the plan must be ap- 
proved by the PAT. 

(C) The individual's status shall be as- 
sessed on an ongoing basis, and the plan of 
care shall be appropriately updated. An ini- 
tial review of the plan of care shall be made 
within 30 days after the initiation of the 
plan of care, and ongoing assessments shall 
be made at such times as the PAT deter- 
mines to be necessary, but not less often 
than every three months for any individual. 

“(D) In developing the plan of care, the 
PAT shall utilize, when possible and appro- 
priate, services provided by volunteers, to 
ensure that such volunteer services are con- 
tinued whenever possible. 

„E) The PAT shall refer the individual to 
any other appropriate services specifically 
designated for the elderly and available to 
such individual in his community, and shall 
provide for coordination with (but not reim- 
bursement for) community mental health 
center services provided under the Mental 
Health Systems Act. 

“(2) Such screenings and assessments 
shall be provided by a preadmission screen- 
ing and assessment team (PAT) designated 
under subsection (c) without charge to the 
individual. 

(3) Such screenings and assessments may 
be provided in the individual's place of resi- 
dence whenever possible. 

(e) The Governor of each State having 
a program under this part shall designate 
the State agency or agencies which shall ad- 
minister or supervise the administration of 
this part in such State, and if more than 
one agency is so designated, the Governor 
shall determine the components which each 
shall administer and shall ensure coopera- 
tion among such agencies. Agencies so desig- 
nated may include the State’s department 
of health (or equivalent agency), a State 
agency administering any program of medi- 
cal assistance, the State's department on 
aging (or equivalent agency), or the State's 
department for social services. 

“(2)(A) Such agency or agencies designat- 
ed by the Governor under paragraph (1) 
shall coordinate the designation of entities 
which shall provide services under this part 
in as many areas of the State as such 
agency or agencies, and the Secretary, de- 
termine to be necessary. Such entities shall 
be responsible for establishing the PAT and 
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providing (directly or through arrange- 
ments with other individuals or entities) all 
services under this part. Such entities may 
include a State agency administering any 
program of medical assistance, the State's 
department of social services, an area 
agency on aging, a hospital, a skilled nurs- 
ing facility, a local government’s depart- 
ment of health, a rural health clinic, a 
health maintenance organization (HMO), a 
home health agency, or any similar entity, 
if such entity meets the requirements of 
this part for a PAT and for providing all 
services under this part. 

„B) In the case of any entity designated 
under subparagraph (A) which is not a certi- 
fied service provider under this title, a State 
plan approved under title XIX or XX, the 
Older Americans Act, or a Federal block 
grant program, the State shall establish 
standards (approved by the Secretary) 
which shall be applicable to such entity for 
the purpose of insuring financial viability, 
competence of personnel, and quality of 
management and health care. 

“(C) The State shall carry out quarterly 
on-site financial audits and quality of care 
reviews of each entity designated under sub- 
paragraph (A), in accordance with a plan es- 
tablished by the State and approved by the 
Secretary. In the case of an entity which is 
a service provider under any provision of 
law described in subparagraph (B), the 
State shall provide for coordinated audits 
and reviews. 

“(3 A) The members of a preadmission 
screening and assessment team (PAT) may 
be full- or part-time employees of the entity 
establishing the PAT or may operate under 
contractual arrangements with the entity 
which will ensure the availability of appro- 
priate personnel to conduct the required 
screenings and assessments. 

„B) The Secretary shall determine the 
compositions of the PAT in order to assess 
the effectiveness of different compositions. 
Each PAT shall consist of at least— 

“() a physician (who may be the individ- 
ual’s personal physician or, if the individual 
has no personal physician or if such person- 
al physician is unable or unwilling to par- 
ticipate in the PAT, shall be a physician 
designated by the entity establishing the 
PAT), a registered nurse or nurse practition- 
er, or a physician assistant, and 

(ii) a social services worker. 

“(4) Each entity providing services under 
this part within a State shall collect data 
with respect to individuals receiving such 
services utilizing a statewide uniform assess- 
ment instrument. Each State shall deter- 
mine the type of uniform instrument it will 
use, but such instrument must be approved 
by the Secretary. 

“(5) The PAT shall collect relevant data 
at the time of such assessments and screen- 
ings with respect to individuals’ functional 
ability at the start of care and functional 
ability after care, and, to the extent possi- 
ble, with respect to the extent and time of 
involvement by family and friends in the 
ease of such individual. Such data shall 
remain confidential and shall be used to 
make comparisons with respect to the aver- 
age number of visits required, the average 
cost per visit, the average cost per individ- 
ual, and other information deemed appro- 
priate in assessing the economy and effi- 
ciency of various methods of providing long- 
term care. 

“(d) The Secretary shall reimburse any 
State for the reasonable costs incurred by 
such State in carrying out its duties under 
this part. 
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e) If a State fails to carry out its duties 
under this part, the Secretary shall assume 
such duties and shall designate preadmis- 
sion screening and assessment teams in such 
State. 

“PAYMENT OF BENEFITS 


“Sec. 1894. (a) The Secretary shall pay a 
fixed per capita fee to each entity, designat- 
ed under section 189300 c), providing 
(directly or through arrangements with 
others) services for which payment may be 
made under this part, on behalf of each eli- 
gible individual which such entity agrees to 
provide services to under the program. The 
amount of such per capita fees shall be de- 
veloped jointly by the Secretary and the ap- 
propriate State agencies as determined by 
the Governor, but may not exceed (on a 
monthly basis) an amount equal to 60 per- 
cent of the average monthly rate in such 
State for services provided in free-standing 
skilled nursing facilities. Such fee amounts 
shall reflect urban and rural differentials 
and shall be adjusted annually to reflect 
changes in costs. Proposed fee amounts 
shall be submitted to each unit of general 
purpose local government to allow providers 
and other persons providing such services in 
such area 30 days for comment. Such pro- 
posals shall be accompanied by an explana- 
tion of how the amounts were determined. 
The State shall issue final fee amounts 
within 60 days after reviewing and evaluat- 
ing public comment received with respect to 
such amounts after they have been ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 

“(b) No payment shall be made to any 
entity under this part unless there has been 
furnished such information as may be nec- 
essary in order to determine the amounts 
due such entity under this part for the 
period with respect to which the amounts 
are being paid, or for any prior period. 

(e) No payment may be made under this 
part with respect to any individual unless 
the services provided to such individual are 
approved by a preadmission screening and 
assessment team in accordance with section 
1893. 

“(d) No payment shall be made to any 
entity under this part unless such entity 
agrees that the amount paid under this part 
and the copayments required under section 
1895 shall be the full charge for services 
rendered under this part, and that the eligi- 
ble individual shall not be required to make 
any payment to such entity for such service 
in excess of such copayments. 

e) The entity shall retain any amounts 
paid under this section and section 1895 
which may exceed amounts expended for 
services provided to individuals under this 
part. 

“COPAYMENTS BY ELIGIBLE INDIVIDUALS 


“Sec. 1895. (a) An individual receiving 
services under this part which are otherwise 
covered services under part A or part B 
shall pay to the entity providing such serv- 
ices a copayment equal to the amount 
which such individual would be required to 
pay under part A or part B for the same 
services. 

“(b) An individual receiving homemaker- 
home health aide services, adult day serv- 
ices, respite care services, or other services 
referred to in section 1891(a)(6), shall pay to 
the entity providing such services a copay- 
ment amount equal to 20 percent of the rea- 
sonable charge for such services (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary). 

“(cX1) No eligible individual shall be re- 
quired to make copayments under subsec- 
tion (b) in any calendar year which are in 
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excess of the applicable percent of his 
income for the preceding calendar year as 
determined under the following table: 


“Income: Applicable percent 


$3,501 to $5,000. 
$5,001 to $8,500. 
$8,501 to $10,000... 
$10,001 to $15,000. 
$15,001 to $20,000. 
$20,001 to $30,000. 
$30,001 to $40,000. 
$40,001 or over 
2) The amount (if any) by which the co- 
payments allowed pursuant to subsection 
(a) exceed the copayments allowed to be 
paid by the eligible individual by reason of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be 
borne by the entity providing the services. 
“(3) For purposes of this subsection the 
term ‘income’ means income as determined 
under section 1612(a) of this Act. 
(4) All income determinations under this 
section shall be made by the State. 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 1896. Any individual or other person 
shall have the right to reasonable notice 
and opportunity for a hearing with respect 
to determinations made by the Secretary 
under this part in the same manner as 
under part A of this title. 


“EFFECTIVE DATES; REPORTS 


“Sec. 1897. (a) This part shall become ef- 
fective on January 1, 1984. 

(bie) The Secretary shall monitor the 
effect of this part with respect to any 
changes in the utilization of inpatient serv- 
ices, any changes in the utilization of the 
various types of services provided under this 
part and other provisions of Federal and 
State law, and any other trends in costs or 
utilization rates of various services. The Sec- 
retary shall submit an interim report to the 
Congress with respect to such monitoring 
not later than January 1, 1986, and a final 
report with respect to the four initial State 
programs not later than January 1, 1988. 
The interim report shall include a study to 
determine the need for and cost of care pro- 
vided under this title, and the use of skilled 
nursing facility services and intermediate 
care facility services, according to functional 
disability. 

“(2) The reports submitted under para- 
graph (1) shall include a recommended 
strategy for implementing this part on a na- 
tional basis, with particular emphasis on im- 
plementation at the State and local levels. 
Such reports shall include— 

“(A) an analysis of potential obstacles to 
such implementation; 

„B) suggested legislative changes which 
may be necessary to ensure effective and ef- 
ficient implementation; and 

“(C) a detailed plan for such implementa- 
tion. 

(3) The Office of Management and 
Budget shall prepare an analysis of the 
budgetary impact of the implementation of 
this part on a national basis, and shall 
submit an interim report to the Congress 
with respect to such analysis not later than 
January 1, 1986, and a final report not later 
than January 1, 1988. 

“PAYMENTS AUTHORIZED FROM TRUST FUNDS 


“Sec. 1898. Payments under this part shall 
be made from the Federal Hospital Insur- 
ance Trust Fund and the Federal Supple- 
mentary Medical Insurance Trust Fund, in 
such proportions as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be appropriate based upon the 
types and amounts of services provided 
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under this part. Payments related to serv- 
ices provided under this part which are not 
otherwise covered services under part A or 
part B shall be made from the Federal Hos- 
pital Insurance Trust Fund.”. 


STUDY RELATING TO PREPAID CAPITATION PLANS 
UNDER MEDICAID FOR INDIVIDUALS ELIGIBLE 
FOR BOTH MEDICARE AND MEDICAID 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of Health and 
Human Resources shall conduct a study of 
the feasibility and desirability of establish- 
ing a program under which State medicaid 
programs would provide prepaid capitation 
plans for providing all medicare and medit- 
aid services to those individuals eligible for 
both such programs. The study shall in- 
clude an analysis of the possible mecha- 
nisms for funding such a program in order 
to best insure that such funding reflects the 
proper cost sharing among the Federal Hos- 
pital Insurance Trust Fund, the Federal 
Supplemental Medical Insurance Trust 
Fund, Federal funds available under title 
XIX of the Social Security Act, and State 
funds expended under the State’s medicaid 
plan under such title. The Secretary shall 
report the results of the study to the Con- 
gress not later than June 30, 1984. 

SUMMARY OF THE PACKWOOD-BRADLEY-HEINZ 

SENIOR CITIZENS INDEPENDENT COMMUNITY 

Care ACT 


PURPOSE 


This legislation is designed to assist Medi- 
care patients age 65 or older to avoid place- 
ment in a nursing home unless it is absolute 
necessary 


BENEFITS 


People eligible under this program would 
receive all Medicare Part A and B services 
and the following new services: Homemak- 
er/home health aide; adult day care; respite 
care; individual assessment and treatment 
plan; service coordination; other services 
deemed necessary by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. 


ELIGIBILITY 


To participate in the program. individuals 
must meet a strict set of requirements. To 
be eligible an individual must: 

(a) Be at least age 65; 

(b) Not be in an institution, or if in an in- 
stitution be scheduled for discharge within 
90 days; 

(e) Be certified to need at least six months 
of two of the following services: 1. meal 
preparation; 2. housework or shopping as- 
sistance; 3. administration of medication; 4. 
medical treatment at home; 5. personal care; 

(d) Additionally, individuals must have a 
defined level of physical or mental disability 
that impairs activities or such as using the 
telephone or performing light work. 

The Medicare Home Health skilled care 
and homebound requirements would be 
eliminated for the programs. 


PATIENT EVALUATION AND SCREENING 


Before participating in the program, each 
patient must receive an individual assess- 
ment and treatment plan. Then throughout 
their participation there will be ongoing 
evaluation of the individual’s care needs. 
This will usually be done by a preadmission 
assessment and screening team (PAT) con- 
sisting of a physician, registered nurse, 
nurse practitioner, or physician's assistant 
and social worker. 


COST SHARING 


Copayments and deductibles will remain 
the same as under current law for Medicare 
Part A and B services. For the services 
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added under this bill, copayments will be in- 
dexed to income. 
ADMINISTRATION 

In participating states, the governor will 
assign a state agency or department to ad- 
minister the program. The state through 
the designated agency will in turn be re- 
sponsible for determining: Client eligibility 
for the program; provider designation; capi- 
tation rates for eligible providers; quality of 
care monitoring and necessary reporting. 

Designated provider entities will be re- 
sponsible for providing and coordinating all 
services under the bill. 

PROVIDER PAYMENT 


The payment mechanism for these 
projects would be in the form of a “capita- 
tion payment.” This capitation would in- 
clude both Medicare Part A and B services 
plus the services added in this bill. A com- 
petitive arrangement with respect to the 
program has been built into the legislation 
similar to an HMO arrangement. A provider 
administering the services covered under 
this bill will be held at risk.“ This means 
the provider must provide all Part A and B 
services either directly or on a contractual 
basis as well as the new services covered in 
this legislation. The provider would receive 
a monthly capitation payment for each indi- 
vidual participating in the program. Under 
the Packwood-Bradley bill, the amount of 
the capitation cannot exceed 60 percent of 
the monthly skilled nursing facility rate 
under Medicare. 

An example will show how the capitation 
payment works. Assume the patient capita- 
tion payment is $1,100 per month for the 
program. For instance, let’s say Patient A 
requires $600 worth of services during the 
first month. The remainder of the capita- 
tion payment, $500, would be held by the 
provider (the entity at risk) as possible 
profit. However, during the next month Pa- 
tient A requires $2,000 worth of services. 
The provider still receives the patient capi- 
tation payment of $1,100 for the second 
month, but is responsible to provide the full 
$2,000 worth of services. This system makes 
the provider an entity at risk the provid- 
er gets the capitation payment, but no 
more. They make a profit if the services are 
less than the capitation payment but they 
must provide all the necessary and required 
services even if the cost exceeds the capita- 
tion payment. 

This approach requires a provider to be a 
cost-effective and efficient provider and op- 
erator. It is to a provider’s advantage to 
make sure the patient only receives those 
services necessary and appropriate, and does 
not receive services that are not. In addi- 
tion, it encourages providers to better utilize 
volunteer services as well as the help of rel- 
atives wherever possible. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


The program will become effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1984 in not more than four states for 
four years. 


REPORTS AND STUDIES 


The bill directs the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services to submit an interim 
report on the utilization, trends and costs of 
this program no later than January 1, 1986 
and a final report no later than January 1, 
1988. The report will include a strategy and 
plan to implement a program nationwide. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
will prepare an analysis of the budgetary 
impact of such a program nationwide with 
an interim report due January 1, 1986 anda 
final report on January 1, 1988. 
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Lastly, the bill directs the Secretary to 
conduct a study on the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a prepaid capitation program for in- 
dividuals dually eligible for both Medicare 
and Medicaid.e 
è Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues, Senator 
Packwoop and Senator BRADLEY, in 
sponsoring this legislation which 
would enable medicare to cover the 
services necessary to help frail older 
persons to remain in their homes and 
communities. 

Currently, reimbursement under 
medicare and private health insurance 
is directed almost entirely toward 
acute care. These health plans provide 
practically no long-term home care for 
the over 1 million chronically ill, frail 
elderly who are trying to maintain an 
independent life. 

Practically the only assistance avail- 
able to them is through the medicaid 
program—which requires that they 
and their spouses first exhaust their 
financial and emotional resources 
before they can qualify for any bene- 
fits. 

This legislation would allow medi- 
care to begin to address, for the first 
time, the needs of the more than 1 
million frail medicare beneficiaries 
who are living at home. Under a capi- 
tated plan, medicare home and com- 
munity care services would be expand- 
ed to help medicare patients age 65 
and older avoid unnecessary nursing 
home placement. The 4-year program 
in four States with a capitated pay- 
ment rate provide a cost-effective ap- 
proach for careful consideration and 
refinement of the program before it is 
fully implemented in 1988. 

According to the Health Care Fi- 
nancing Administration, over $40 bil- 
lion was spent in this country in 1982 
for long-term care—approximately 15 
percent of total national personal 
health care expenditures. These ex- 
penditures include: One, public and 
private expenditures for nursing 
homes; two, expenses for long-term 
hospitals and long-term care provided 
in short-term hospitals; three, medi- 
care expenditures for home health 
care; and four, the cost of providing 
care to those who are inappropriately 
backed up in acute care hospital beds 
awaiting nursing home placement. 
Over two-thirds of these dollars—$27 
billion—were spent for nursing home 
care alone. 

The National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics has projected that the nursing 
home population—approximately 1.3 
million of whom are over age 65—will 
increase by 500,000 per decade in the 
coming years. At least 10 percent and 
possibly as many as 40 percent of this 
population could avoid nursing home 
placement if home care services were 
available for the chronically ill. It is 
time that we in Congress act to pro- 
vide such services, realizing savings 
through the prevention of inappropri- 
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ate hospital and nursing home care. 
The capitated benefit incorporated in 
this legislation, which encompasses 
acute and noninstitutional long-term 
care services, can help to achieve those 
savings. 

At the same time, we need to do 
more. The chronically ill are a diverse 
population with a diversity of needs. 
While costs associated with caring for 
the chronically ill represent the fast- 
est growing health care costs, long- 
term care is the most underresearched 
area in health care. There is no single 
best approach to long-term care. 

That is why, in the next few weeks, I 
intend to introduce two additional 
pieces of long-term care legislation. 
The first, which I will introduce along 
with my colleagues Senator Packwoop 
and Senator BRADLEY, will allow States 
the option of pooling medicare and 
medicaid resources for the first time 
to allow dually eligible beneficiaries a 
choice between the regular medicare/ 
medicaid benefits and an expanded 
benefit which will provide a coordinat- 
ed continuum of care, and allow a cap- 
ee comprehensive health care ben- 
efit. 

This benefit will include the whole 
range of health services from acute 
care services to community-based and 
institutional long-term care services. 
Current program restrictions under 
medicaid and medicare which place 
barriers to the use of the most appro- 
priate and cost-effective services will 
be waived. 

Medicare payments to the States for 
eligible individuals participating in 
this program will be equal to 95 per- 
cent of the noninstitutional AAPCC 
for the nonfrail—and 95 percent of the 
institutional AAPCC for those eligible 
individuals who are frail and residing 
in the community or who reside in 
skilled or intermediate care nursing fa- 
cilities. Certain additional waivers will 
also be provided to encourage States 
to expand and take advantage of 
HMO's, preferred provider organiza- 
tions and other capitated, competitive 
health care plans. This legislation, if 
enacted, would provide substantial re- 
forms. It would better match services 
to needs, providing better health care 
for the chronically ill, and would save 
health care dollars as well. 

The second piece of legislation that I 
plan to introduce would provide tax 
credits of up to $1,050 per year to fam- 
ilies for the expenses they may incur 
in caring for an elderly family 
member. The tax credits would be tar- 
geted to those most in need since they 
would be refundable to those with 
lower incomes and would be based on a 
sliding income scale. The credit would 
be based upon actual expenses in- 
curred for services and supplies associ- 
ated with home care. Families with in- 
comes of over $50,000 per year would 
be ineligible for this tax credit. This 
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legislation would recognize the critical 
role of the family in long-term care 
and the substantial expenses they face 
in providing such care, expenses that 
will remain even if the other legisla- 
tion that my colleagues and I have de- 
scribed today were enacted. 

These three pieces of legislation 
offer Congress the opportunity to take 
a major step forward in long-term 
care. Reforms put in place now not 
only can meet the current needs of the 
underserved chronically ill—but can 
also save billions of dollars in unneces- 
sary hospital and nursing home care in 
the future. These programs offer a 
much needed, humane alternative to 
institutionalization. Limits would be 
placed on expenditures in all of these 
proposed programs to insure that they 
will be cost effective. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will seriously consider the legislation 
that Senators Packwoop, BRADLEY, 
and I are introducing today and the 
legislation that I will soon introduce. 
Together, these bills offer a compre- 
hensive response to a longstanding 
problem—the overwhelming need for 
alternatives to institutional care for 
our Nation’s chronically ill elderly and 
disabled. It can make the difference 
for millions of our Nation’s most vul- 
nerable citizens to remain in the best 
possible environment for their health 
and well-being—the home.e 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, a 


woman in New Jersey recently wrote 
me a short letter about her struggle to 
provide loving care for her 91-year-old 


mother. She said her mother was 
“mentally alert but extremely feeble” 
and no longer able to pay for the con- 
stant assistance that she required. 

“To have someone come once a week 
and give me a whole day to myself 
would give me a new lease on life,” the 
woman added. “We thought about a 
nursing home, but just could not do it 
after examining a few. Even mother 
says she has lived too long, but there 
has to be another answer besides nurs- 
ing homes.” 

Sad as that may seem, we all know 
that the problem she described has 
become increasingly common in this 
country. More and more, we hear 
people speak in almost desperate 
words about their responsibility for an 
elderly relative suffering from physi- 
cal or psychological disabilities. As an- 
other letterwriter told me, we want to 
be able to stay at home and help our 
loved ones there, but with soaring 
costs and ever tightening restrictions, 
we are reaching the point of having to 
hope for an early and painless death 
at the first sign of a debilitating ill- 
ness.” 

Equally alarming is the plight of 
those elderly people who have no 
family to take care of them, or whose 
families are simply unable to help be- 
cause of financial, social, or psycholog- 
ical strains. What happens to these 
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older people? They find themselves 
trapped inside hospitals and nursing 
homes—isolated in a lonely, sterile en- 
vironment and deprived of their per- 
sonal independence and dignity. 

There are no easy solutions. But I 
am convinced that, in many cases, life 
would be a lot better for elderly people 
and concerned families if this country 
developed a program to provide long- 
term medical and social services at 
home. Families could be kept intact. 
The elderly would no longer be forced 
into institutions, as they are now be- 
cause medicare and medicaid do not 
pay for needed treatment unless pro- 
vided in an institution. 

In short, if we had a good long-term 
home care program, we could end a 
senseless waste of lives and dollars 
while helping the elderly to be as inde- 
pendent as possible and close to their 
loved ones instead of being shut away 
in a hospital or nursing home. 

I believe we should go forward 
promptly. Direct family care is becom- 
ing less available than it used to be be- 
cause of increased life expectancy, the 
dominance of chronic disability in el- 
derly individuals, and the shrinking of 
families due to late marriages, fewer 
children, more workingwomen, and 
more divorces. 

Long-term care also is frequently un- 
available because of its cost. In 1982, 
out-of-pocket payments by the elderly 
amounted to almost half of the $24 
billion spent on long-term care. 

The elderly on fixed incomes are 
simply unable to pay those costs. The 
private insurance industry has not 
eased the burden of high direct pa- 
tient payment. It generally totally ex- 
cludes coverage for nursing home and 
home care, or it limits home care to 
full-time private duty nursing. In 1980, 
private insurance provided less than 1 
percent of nursing home or home care 
expenditures. 

Medicare has focused almost exclu- 
sively on institutional acute short- 
term care, specifically excluding any 
form of custodial care. 

The only instance where medicare 
has provided some sensitivity to the 
growing needs of the chronically ill 
and disabled is in skilled nursing serv- 
ices. The 1982 tax bill, eliminated the 
prior hospitalization requirement for 
these services. However, limitations in- 
herent in the eligibility for skilled 
nursing remain, and the weekly limit 
on home health aid has been cut from 
20 hours to 9 hours. Regulatory limits 
have been tightened to the point that 
congressional efforts to liberalize ben- 
efits for noninstitutional care have 
been more than canceled out. 

This leaves medicaid as the primary 
source of funding for long-term care. 
Problems and shortcomings are also 
inherent in this policy. First and fore- 
most, the program covers only the 
very poor. In 1980, only 13 percent of 
the 25.7 million elderly people in this 
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country were covered. Less than 6 per- 
cent of the elderly in New Jersey were 
covered. In addition, medicaid imposes 
a great financial burden on States, 
long-term care being the fastest grow- 
ing part of that burden. There is a 
problem of continuity of care. Bene- 
fits—if they exist at all—are fragment- 
ed between medicare, medicaid, and 
those extraneous sources available to 
the 87 percent who do not qualify for 
medicaid. 

Unfortunately the current medicaid 
program promotes dependency by lim- 
iting eligibility to those who are al- 
ready financially destitute or those 
who make themselves destitute for 
this purpose. A 1974 survey by CBO 
found that nearly one-half of medicaid 
nursing home patients were not initial- 
ly poor by State definitions but were 
forced to deplete their resources in 
order to qualify as medically needy. 
Given the rising costs of care, this per- 
centage has most certainly increased 
since that time. 

There are still other problems with 
the present medicaid program. Cou- 
ples too frequently are forced to di- 
vorce so that one spouse can get a 
nursing home subsidy without impov- 
erishing the other. The policy often 
results in covert violations of the law 
by families attempting to transfer 
their parents’ assets before their ad- 
mission to nursing homes. 

It is also clear to me that we cannot 
finance a new medicare program as a 
cost reimbursed service. The perverse 
incentives within our health care 
system simply encourage providers to 
increase services rather than look for 
alternatives and efficiencies. Personal- 
ly, I would hope that we can: 

Move long-term care into the main- 
stream of the health care system. 

Convert the health care system from 
cost based to a prospective-capitated 
base. 

Promote the development of home 
care as an alternative to institutional 
or nursing home care. 

In any proposal the coordination of 
services under one program is an es- 
sential cornerstone. 

With these goals in mind, Senator 
Packwoop and I are proposing steps to 
fix the existing system and strike out 
in a new direction of providing com- 
munity-based home health care. To 
that end we propose today the Senior 
Citizens Independent Community 
Care Act. 

This legislation would amend title 
XVIII, medicare, of the Social Securi- 
ty Act to provide for a home health 
care program. It would assess the cost- 
effectiveness of prepaid capitation sys- 
tems for providing acute and long- 
term care services for individuals aged 
65 or older. It would provide home 
health services for elderly Americans 
in order to avoid unnecessary institu- 
tionalization, thus saving on the high 
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costs of these facilities and promote 
the maximum functional independ- 
ence of individuals. It would coordi- 
nate public and private programs serv- 
ing the elderly through an assessment 
process that determines the eligibility 
and the appropriate level of care 
needed by individuals to keep them in 
their community and homes. 

Besides the service currently provid- 
ed by medicare, the Bradley-Packwood 
bill would expand the scope of bene- 
fits to include homemaker-home 
health aid, adult day-care services, res- 
pite care services, service coordination 
to insure access and appropriate utili- 
zation without duplication, and indi- 
vidual assessment and treatment 
plans. 

The program would be implemented 
initially in a maximum of four States. 
It would be open to all individuals who 
are entitled to medicare benefits under 
part A and enrolled under part B, who 
are age 65 or older, who reside in a 
State testing the program, and who 
have a defined level of physical or 
mental disability that requires help 
for a period of at least 6 months. 

Preadmission assessment teams will 
evaluate each individual’s health 
status, functional capabilities, home 
and family environment, in order to 
determine the type and frequency of 
services needed. Such evaluations will 
be conducted periodically to coordi- 
nate the optimum and appropriate uti- 
lization of services. 

The payment of benefits will be 
based on a capitation method. The 
fixed per capita fee paid to each pro- 
vider will be determined jointly by the 
Secretary of HHS and the participat- 
ing State reflecting urban and rural 
differentials and adjusted to fit costs. 

In addition, there would be a system 
of copayments by eligible individuals 
which would parallel the fees under 
part A or B for the same services. 
Those receiving homemaker-home 
health aid services, adult day services, 
and respite care services would pay a 
sliding fee indexed to their income. 

The program would begin on Janu- 
ary 1, 1984. The quality and utilization 
of services provided is to be monitored 
by the participating State, the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services 
and the Comptroller General (GAO). 
Several reports have been requested to 
include recommendations for imple- 
menting the program on a national 
basis, suggested legislative changes 
necessary to insure effective imple- 
mentation, and a detailed plan for 
such implementation. Finally, the bill 
provides funding from the Federal 
hospital insurance trust fund and the 
Federal supplementary medical insur- 
ance trust fund. 

This bill promotes what I believe are 
essential features to a long-term care 
policy. Foremost it provides home 
health care to maintain an individual 
within his or her own family and com- 
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munity. Second a capitation payment 
method is employed to provide incen- 
tives for alternative and innovative 
methods of health care delivery. The 
bill specifically targets the high risk 
elderly, those that need home services 
if they are to be kept out of nursing 
homes and functioning independently. 

This legislation ties together acute 
and long-term care and asks providers 
to develop a coordinated approach to 
care of the elderly. Only by enlisting 
the medical community in addressing 
the problem of how to link long-term 
care with acute care and physician 
care will we achieve any meaningful 
solutions. This bill attempts to do just 
that. 

During this past year, the medicaid 
program has undertaken some remark- 
able experiments in long-term care 
through its waiver authority. There 
are currently more than 40 such 
projects nationwide. In New Jersey the 
Health Department has recently an- 
nounced a home care program for dis- 
ability recipients and last year’s 
TEFRA legislation provided limited 
home health services for those age 18 
or under. Because of these newer de- 
velopments in medicaid and disability 
programs, the Bradley-Packwood initi- 
ative focuses on medicare where the 
magnitude and need for a coordinated 
program remains paramount. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for him- 
self, Mr. Percy, and Mr. 
JEPSEN): 

S. 1245. A bill to amend chapter 157 
of title 10, United States Code, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Defense to 
provide transportation for next of kin 
of certain persons who are unaccount- 
ed for, to attend annual national meet- 
ings sponsored by the National League 
of Families of American Prisoners and 
Missing in Southeast Asia; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

MILITARY TRAVEL FOR MIA/POW FAMILIES 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to have my distinguished 
colleagues from Illinois and Iowa, Mr. 
Percy and Mr. JEPSEN, respectively, 
join me in introducing, at the request 
of the administration, a bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of Defense to provide 
air transportation to Washington, 
D.C., for the next of kin of American 
servicemen and civilians still missing, 
or otherwise unaccounted for, as a 
result of the Vietnam war. Transporta- 
tion would be for the purpose of at- 
tending annual meetings of the Na- 
tional League of Prisoner of War and 
Missing-In-Action (POW/MIA) Fami- 
lies during 1983, 1984, and 1985. There 
is a precedent for this activity in that, 
from 1970 through 1976, the Govern- 
ment provided such transportation to 
POW/MIA families. 

Mr. President, it has been 10 years 
since the war in Indochina ended. 
However, the families of our missing 
continue to wait for information con- 
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cerning their loved ones. In January 
1983, military transportation was pro- 
vided for the next of kin to attend a 
special meeting held on the anniversa- 
ry date of the signing of the Paris ac- 
cords, which ended our Nation’s active 
involvement in Vietnam. 

During the meeting on January 27, 
1983, briefings were provided to the 
families by responsible Government 
agencies. The Honorable William 
Clark, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, gave a com- 
prehensive assessment of our current 
efforts to resolve this issue. President 
Reagan pledged “highest national pri- 
ority,” as well as the closest possible 
cooperation and a working “partner- 
ship” with the league, representing 
the families. 

In keeping with this pledge and to 
insure that high Government priority 
is evident to the next-of-kin, Senator 
Percy, Senator JEPSEN, and I believe it 
is most important that such visible 
support, as military air travel, be pro- 
vided. The Defense Department ad- 
vised that in justification of the mili- 
tary transportation provided this past 
January, 

Servicemen and women are by statute the 
direct responsibility of the Secretary of De- 
fense and keeping the families apprised of 
current Government efforts, is inherent in 
this responsibility. The families of our unac- 
counted-for servicemen are directly repre- 
sented on the POW/MIA Interagency 
Group through the National League of 
Families. This group is comprised of all in- 
terested agencies of the U.S. Government 
and initiates policy and recommendations 
on the POW/MIA issue. The league plays a 
vital and integral role in this function. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of De- 
fense, Hon. Caspar W. Weinberger, 
further stated: 

We Americans have a direct responsibility 
to our servicemen who have fought for the 
United States. It is imperative that we meet 
that responsibility, not only in the specific 
instance of accounting for servicemen still 
missing, but so that future generations of 
Americans can serve with the faith, should 
they be captured or listed as missing, we will 
do everything to support them in combat 
and return them to their homeland after- 
ward. 

Mr. President, the high priority now 
placed on resolution of this humani- 
tarian issue by our Government in- 
cludes the necessity of insuring that 
the families of our missing men are 
fully aware of what our Government is 
doing to account for their loved ones 
and end their uncertainty. The fami- 
lies deserve this support, as it will 
enable attendance at these annual 
meetings by those who otherwise 
might not be able to afford airfares. 

The POW/MIA issue has languished 
far too long. We must let the Indochi- 
nese governments, as well as the 
POW/MIA families, know that this 
Nation will not forget or drop this 
matter and that we will continue to 
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seek answers to the fate of our missing 

servicemen and civilians. 

Mr. President, in order to insure 
that there is adequate time for ar- 
rangements to be made by the Defense 
Department prior to this year’s annual 
meeting, scheduled for July 14-17, 
1983, Senators Percy, JEPSEN, and I 
strongly recommend that this legisla- 
tion receive prompt attention and 
quick passage. It has the full support 
of the administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

S. 1245 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 157 of title 10, United States Code, 
relating to transportation, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“§ 2636. Transportation to national meetings for 
next of kin of certain individuals who are unac- 
counted for. 

(a) The Secretary of Defense, under such 
terms and conditions as he considers appro- 
priate, may transport by air to annual na- 
tional meetings held within the continental 
United States and sponsored by the Nation- 
al League of Families of American Prisoners 
and Missing in Southeast Asia the next of 
kin of— 

“(1) a member of a uniformed service— 

“(A) who, as a result of the conflict in 
Southeast Asia during the period beginning 
on January 1, 1961, and ending on Decem- 
ber 31, 1975, is in a missing status within the 
meaning of section 551 of title 37; 

(E) with respect to whom, as a result of 
the conflict, a finding of death has been 
made under section 555 of title 37; or 

“(C) with respect to whom, as a result of 
the conflict, a report of death has been 
made without repatriation of remains; and 

2) a national of the United States who is 
not a member of a uniformed service and 
who is determined by the Secretary of De- 
fense to be unaccounted for as a result of 
the conflict in Southeast Asia during the 
period specified in clause (1)(A). 

“(b) The Secretary may provide the trans- 
portation in subsection (a) only to the 
extent feasible within existing airlift re- 
sources of the Department of Defense and 
only to the extent that the providing of 
such transportation does not interfere with 
the accomplishment of any mission of the 
Department of Defense. 

“(c) No individual (nor the estate of an in- 
dividual) who is authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to perform services under 
subsection (a), and who is acting within the 
scope of his duties, shall be liable for injury 
to or loss of property, or personal injury or 
death that may be caused incident to pro- 
viding such services.“ 

“(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 157 of such title is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“2636. Transportation to national meetings 
for next of kin of certain indi- 
viduals who are unaccounted 
for.“. 

Sec. 2. The authority contained in section 
2636 of title 10, United States Code, as 
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added by the first section of this Act shall 
terminate on December 31, 1985. 


By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself 
and Mr. Packwoop): 

S. 1247. A bill entitled the Beverage 
Container Reuse and Recycling Act“; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation. 

BEVERAGE CONTAINER REUSE AND RECYCLING 

ACT 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing the Beverage 
Container Reuse and Recycling Act. 
The time has come for us to save pre- 
cious energy and natural resources. 
We cannot afford to continue discard- 
ing nearly 100 billion beverage con- 
tainers annually. These containers are 
reusable and recyclable. This bill will 
do a great deal to protect our environ- 
ment and scarce natural resources. 

Presently, nine States—Oregon, 
Michigan, Maine, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Iowa, Connecticut, Delaware, 
and Vermont—have laws similar to the 
one I am introducing. Since the manu- 
facture and bottling of beverages is 
done on a geographic basis, rather 
than a political one, there is a need for 
a uniform national law to assist in re- 
covering beverage containers. 

In 1980, the General Accounting 
Office reported on the effects of the 
beverage container laws in four of the 
nine States which have refund and re- 
cycling systems. The title of the 
report, States Experience With Bev- 
erage Container Deposit Laws Shows 
Positive Effects,” speaks for itself. It 
states that there is an 80-percent re- 
duction of beverage container waste, a 
5-percent reduction of postconsumer 
solid waste, and a reduction in energy 
and raw material use. Additionally, 
GAO reported there would be a net in- 
crease of 57,000 jobs nationwide if na- 
tional legislation were enacted. 

Each year, over 300 trillion Btu’s of 
energy is expended in the manufactur- 
ing of beverage containers in the 
United States. Under this legislation, 
32 to 43 percent of that figure would 
be saved through the return of bottles 
and cans. By 1985, approximately 210 
million tons of refuse will yearly fill 
our land. Under this bill, we will have 
the means to recycle approximately 
10.5 million tons of refuse, through 
the simple device of a mandatory de- 
posit on beverage containers. 

This bill will not infringe on any citi- 
zen’s convenience. He or she will still 
have the option of discarding beverage 
containers. It will only obligate each 
user who discards a bottle or can to 
pay something nearer to the true cost 
of that decision to discard. Conversely, 
it will provide an incentive to those 
who choose to participate in the clean- 
up of our land, the recovery of re- 
sources and the saving of scarce 
energy. 

For centuries, we have had the 
luxury of living in a throwaway socie- 
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ty. We can no longer afford to live 
that way. We must become stewards of 
the Earth. If our stewardship is to be 
wise rather than rapacious, we must 
give value for value. We must balance 
our consumption of the Earth’s re- 
sources with renewal of those re- 
sources wherever possible. Where re- 
sources are not renewable, we must 
use no more than a reasonable share 
and reuse what we can. This bill is 
both a symbolic and substantive step 
in that direction. It will help signal an 
end to our flip-top, snap-tab throw- 
away society. 

Oregonians were the pioneers in de- 
veloping a workable beverage contain- 
er law. The people of Oregon are 
proud of the active contribution we 
have made in trying to protect our 
living environment. I have introduced 
legislation similar to Oregon’s bever- 
age container law in Congress over the 
past 10 years. It is time for us to take 
action on a national level. We can no 
longer afford to continue our waste 
ethic. It is my hope that the 98th Con- 
gress will take positive action to pass 
this bill. I ask that the Beverage Con- 
tainer Reuse and Recycling Act appear 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Beverage Contain- 
er Reuse and Recycling Act.” 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec, 2. Congress finds and declares that— 

(1) the failure to reuse and recycle empty 
beverage containers represents a significant 
and unnecessary waste of important nation- 
al energy and material resources; 

(2) the littering of empty beverage con- 
tainers constitutes a public nuisance, safety 
hazard, and esthetic blight and imposes 
upon public and private agencies unneces- 
sary costs for the collection and removal of 
such containers; 

(3) empty beverage containers constitute a 
significant and rapidly growing proportion 
of municipal solid waste, disposal of which 
imposes a severe financial burden on local 
governments; 

(4) the reuse and recycling of empty bev- 
erage containers would eliminate these un- 
necessary burdens on individuals. local gov- 
ernments, and the environment; 

(5) a uniform national system for requir- 
ing a refund value on the sale of all bever- 
age containers would result in a high level 
of reuse and recycling of such containers; 

(6) a national system for requiring a 
refund value on the sale of all beverage con- 
tainers would result in significant energy 
conservation and resource recovery; 

(7) a national system for requiring a 
refund value on the sale of all beverage con- 
tainers would be anti-inflationary and would 
help create jobs in areas of commerce; and 

(8) a national system for requiring a 
refund value on the sale of all beverage con- 
tainers would be inexpensive to administer 
because of its self-enforcing nature. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act, the 
term— 

(1) “beverage” means beer or other malt 
beverage, mineral water, soda water, or a 
carbonated soft drink of any variety in 
liquid form and intended for human con- 
sumption; 

(2) “beverage container” means a contain- 
er designed to contain a beverage under 
pressure of carbonation; 

(3) “refundable beverage container” 
means a beverage container which has clear- 
ly, prominently, and securely affixed to, or 
printed on, it (in accordance with Sec. 4) a 
statement of the amount of the refund 
value of the container; 

(4) “consumer” means a person who pur- 
chases a beverage in a beverage container 
for any use other than resale; 

(5) „distributor“ means a person who sells 
or offers for sale in commerce beverages in 
beverage containers for resale; 

(6) “retailer” means a person who pur- 
chases from a distributor beverages in bev- 
erage containers for sale to a consumer or 
who sells or offers to sell in commerce bev- 
erages in beverage containers under pres- 
sure of carbonation to a consumer. The Ad- 
ministrator shall prescribe such regulations 
as may be necessary to establish what 
person is a retailer with respect to the sale 
of beverages in beverage containers under 
pressure of carbonation to consumers 
through beverage vending machines; 

(7) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency; 

(8) “commerce” means trade, traffic or 
transportation— 

(A) between a place in a State and any 
place outside thereof; 

(B) within the District of Columbia or any 
territory of the United States; or 

(C) which affects trade, traffic, commerce, 
or transportation described in Subpara- 
graph (A) or (B); and 

(9) “State” includes the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or 
any territory or possession of the United 
States. 

REQUIRED BEVERAGE CONTAINER LABELING 


Sec. 4. No distributor or retailer may sell 
or offer for sale a beverage in a beverage 
container under pressure of carbonation 
unless there is clearly, prominently, and se- 
curely affixed to, or printed on, it (in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Administrator) a statement of the amount 
of the refund value of the container, such 
amount being not less than 5 cents. 

RETURN OF REFUND VALUE OF BEVERAGE 
CONTAINERS 

Sec. 5. (aX1) If a consumer tenders for 
refund an empty and unbroken refundable 
beverage container to a retailer or distribu- 
tor who sells (or has sold at any time during 
the period of three months ending on the 
date of such tender) a brand of beverage 
which was contained in the container, the 
retailer or distributor respectively shall 
promptly pay the consumer the amount of 
the refund value stated on the container. 

(2) If a retailer tenders for refund an 
empty and unbroken refundable beverage 
container to a distributor who sells (or has 
sold at any time during the period of three 
months ending on the date of such tender) a 
brand of beverage which was contained in 
the container, the distributor shall prompt- 
ly pay the retailer— 

(A) the amount of the refund value stated 
on the container, plus 
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(B) an amount equal to 2 cents per con- 

tainer to help defray the retailer’s cost for 
handling. 
The payment amount specified in clause (B) 
may be adjusted by the Administrator, fol- 
lowing evaluation and public comment, to 
reflect the true cost of recycling beverage 
containers. This paragraph shall not pre- 
clude a retailer from tendering refundable 
beverage containers to persons other than 
distributors. 

(b) The opening of a refundable beverage 
container in a manner in which it was de- 
signed to be opened and the compression of 
a metal refundable beverage container shall 
not, for the purposes of this section, consti- 
tute the breaking of the container if the 
statement of the amount of the refund 
value of the container is still readable. 


RESTRICTIONS ON METAL BEVERAGE CONTAINERS 
WITH DETACHABLE OPENINGS 


Sec. 6. No distributor or retailer may sell 
or offer for sale a beverage in a metal bever- 
age container a part of which is designed to 
be detached in order to open such container. 


PREEMPTION OF STATE AND LOCAL LAW 


Sec. 7. (a) Except as otherwise provided in 
this section, no State or political subdivision 
thereof may establish or continue in effect 
any law respecting a refund value of bever- 
age containers sold with a beverage under 
the pressure of carbonation to the extent 
the Administrator determines the law is in- 
consistent with this Act. 

(b) No State or political subdivision there- 
of may, for the purposes of determining the 
amount of any tax imposed by such State or 
subdivision on the sale of any refundable 
beverage container, take into account any 
amount charged which is attributable to the 
refund value of such container. 

(c) Subsection (a) does not prevent a State 
or political subdivision thereof from estab- 
lishing or continuing in effect any law re- 
specting a refund value on containers other 
than for beverages or from regulating re- 
demption and other centers which purchase 
refundable beverage containers from retail- 
ers and consumers. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 8. Whoever violates any provision of 
section 4, 5(a) or 6 shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 for each violation. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 9 (a) Except as otherwise provided in 
Subsections (b) and (c), this Act shall take 
effect on the date of its enactment. 

(b) The provisions of sections 4, 5, and 7 
shall apply with respect to beverage con- 
tainers sold or offered for sale in interstate 
commerce on or after two years after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) The provisions of section 6 shall apply 
with respect to beverages in beverage con- 
tainers sold or offered for sale in interstate 
commerce on or after one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(d) The provisions of section 7(a) shall 
preempt State and local laws to the extent 
to which they are inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this Act only on and after the re- 
spective effective dates of such provisions. 


By Mr. D’AMATO (for himself, 
Mrs. HAWK Ins, Mr. TOWER, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mr. MOYNIHAN, and 
Mr. MurRKOWSKI): 

S. 1248. A bill to require the Federal 
Government to reimburse State gov- 
ernments for the cost of imprisoning 
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aliens who commit felonies; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


FEDERAL ALIEN INCARCERATION RESPONSIBILITY 
ACT 

è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing the Federal Alien In- 
carceration Responsibility (FAIR) Act. 
This legislation will require the Feder- 
al Government to reimburse States for 
the cost of imprisoning illegal aliens, 
aliens admitted in excess of normal 
quotas—particularly those entering on 
the Cuban and Haitian boatlifts—and 
aliens here on temporary visas, who 
have been convicted of a felony. 

Hundreds of thousands of illegal im- 
migrants now enter the United States 
annually. Some have estimated the 
yearly undetected inflow of illegal 
aliens at 500,000. 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service apprehends nearly 1 million il- 
legal aliens every year. Yet, there are 
at least 3.5 million, and possibly as 
many as 12 million, illegal aliens in the 
United States today. 

Since World War II, 1% million refu- 
gees have fled to this country. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Indochinese, 
Cubans, and Haitians have also been 
permitted to enter the country in 
recent years in excess of normal 
quotas; 7 million nonimmigrant stu- 
dents, migrant workers, and other visi- 
tors enter this country on temporary 
visas every year. 

It is important to understand why, 
under this legislation, some categories 
of aliens will trigger Federal reim- 
bursement, while others will not. 
Simply stated, there will be Federal re- 
imbursement for State expenditures in 
connection with alien felons in those 
cases in which there is no adequate 
Federal safeguard protecting the 
States from large influxes of potential 
criminals. When illegal aliens, refu- 
gees, migrant workers and others ad- 
mitted on temporary visas are permit- 
ted to enter the country, they are ad- 
mitted according to no set numerical 
quota. Their admission is essentially a 
matter of Department of State discre- 
tion. The decisionmaking process is 
one in which foreign policy consider- 
ations dominate over the need to safe- 
guard and protect American citizens. 

Federal reimbursement will not be 
required in cases of aliens admitted 
under numerical quotas because in 
such cases Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service screening offers the 
States a substantial measure of protec- 
tion. An adequate screening process 
and the very fact of family ties also 
can protect the States when relatives 
of American citizens are admitted. For 
this reason, this class of immigrants is 
also excluded from Federal reimburse- 
ment. Finally, this legislation excludes 
diplomats because diplomatic immuni- 
ty prevents their incarceration in the 
United States. ; 
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The problem of prison overcrowding 
has assumed the dimensions of a na- 
tional crisis. The pressures created by 
additional thousands of illegal aliens, 
asylees, and nonimmigrants threaten 
to overwhelm our State prison systems 
at the very moment that they are 
struggling to cope with the largest 
prisoner population increase in histo- 
ry. 

A survey of State prison systems car- 
ried out by the New York Department 
of Corrections disclosed that approxi- 
mately 1 percent of State prisoners are 
aliens. It is estimated that there are 
close to 24,000 aliens incarcerated for 
felony offenses in State prisons. The 
following is a list of States reporting 
significant numbers of aliens in prison: 

Florida, 691. 

Michigan, 38. 

New Jersey, 259. 

New York, 832. 

Ohio, 28. 

Pennsylvania, 200. 

Texas, 627. 

Arizona, 111. 

Louisiana, 29. 

New Mexico, 144. 

No State, however, is untouched by 
this problem. 

Florida, Wisconsin, Arkansas, and 
Pennsylvania, where Cuban refugee 
resettlement camps were located, ex- 
perienced serious crime waves after 
opening of these camps. Detention 
centers are currently operating in New 
York, Florida, Texas, and California. 
More are planned. Every State has 
held deportable aliens in custody for 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. Every State has incurred ex- 
penses for these criminals, which are 
rightfully a Federal responsibility. 

The annual cost to the States of in- 
carcerating the thousands of illegal 
aliens, asylees, and nonimmigrant en- 
trants, is in excess of $25 million. As 
the number of illegal aliens, migrant 
workers, and asylees entering our 
country continues to escalate, the 
burden on our State prison systems 
can be expected to grow proportion- 
ately. There is no need, however, to 
belabor the point that our States 
simply cannot bear this excessive fi- 
nancial burden. 

This is the second bill I have intro- 
duced in the last month to help our 
States deal with the many problems 
facing their overburdened prison sys- 
tems. The first bill, the Correctional 
Facility Development Act (S. 1005), 
which would provide $1 billion per 
year for 3 years to the States on a 
matching basis for prison construc- 
tion, is currently pending before the 
Judiciary Committee. 

The large and growing number of 
criminal aliens in this country is the 
result of Federal action and inaction. 
It is simply not fair that the States 
should be required to assume the tre- 
mendous financial and logistical bur- 
dens resulting from policy decisions 
over which they have no control. 
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I believe the FAIR Act deserves im- 
mediate consideration by the Senate. 
The time for action has come. This 
problem can no longer be ignored. 


By Mr. ANDREWS (for himself, 
Mr. MELCHER, Mr. DECONCINI, 
Mr. DouNICI, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. NICKLES, and 
Mr. BINGAMAN): 

S. 1249. A bill to add a representa- 
tive of Indian tribal governments to 
the membership of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions; to the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

INDIAN TRIBAL GOVERNMENTS REPRESENTATIVE 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation to amend 
subsection 3(a) of Public Law 86-380 
(42 U.S.C. 4273) to include a represent- 
ative of a federally recognized Indian 
tribal government in the membership 
of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

In his January 24, 1983, statement 
on Indian policy, President Reagan 
reaffirmed the principle of dealing 
with tribal governments on a political 
or government-to-government basis. 
He identified several initiatives de- 
signed to strengthen and improve the 
government-to-government relation- 
ship between the United States and 
federally recognized Indian tribal gov- 
ernments. 

This proposed amendment, request- 
ed by the administration, is such an 
initiative. The bipartisan Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Af- 
fairs was established on September 24, 
1959, to fill “ * * * the need in a federal 
form of government for the fullest co- 
operation and coordination of activi- 
ties between the levels of government 
*** ” and “* * to give continuing 
attention to intergovernmental prob- 
lems.” 

Mr. President, the Commission has 
been functioning for over 23 years 
with the present representation of 26 
members from Federal, State, county, 
and local governments. The member- 
ship is now made up of three members 
from the executive branch and three 
private citizens appointed by the 
President. Three Members of the 
Senate are appointed by the President 
of the Senate and three Members of 
the House appointed by the Speaker. 
Four State Governors, three members 
of State legislative bodies, four 
mayors, and three elected county offi- 
cers as appointed by the President. 

Mr. President, the amendment we 
are proposing provides for two basic 
methods of selecting nominees. The 
National Congress of American Indi- 
ans (NCAI) and the National Tribal 
Chairmen’s Association (NTCA) may 
jointly submit names of elected tribal 
government officials. Since these na- 
tional Indian organizations do not rep- 
resent all federally recognized tribal 
governments, the proposal also makes 
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provisions for any recognized tribal 
government to submit the names of 
tribal officials to the President. In the 
latter case, nominations submitted by 
tribal governments do not have to be 
elected tribal officials. This makes al- 
lowances for those tribal governments 
that do not select their leaders 
through the elective process. With 
passage of this amendment, the total 
membership of the Advisory Commis- 
sion would increase from 26 to 27 and 
Indian tribal governments would be 
enhanced in their ability to serve the 
needs of their constituencies. 

I ask that this bill be printed in full 
at the conclusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

S. 1249 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 3 of Public Law 86-380 
(42 U.S.C. 4273) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “twenty-six members” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “twenty-seven 
members”, 

(2) by striking out and“ at the end of 
paragraph (6), 

(3) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (7) and inserting in lieu thereof 
; and”, and 

(4) by inserting after paragraph (7) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(8) One appointed by the President 
either— 

“(A) from a panel of at least two elected 
Indian tribal government officials submitted 
jointly by the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians and the National Tribal Chair- 
men’s Association, or 

“(B) from among such other Indian tribal 
government officials as may be nominated 
by governing bodies of Indian tribes (as de- 
fined in section 4 of the Indian Self-Deter- 
mination and Education Assistance Act (25 
U.S.C. 450b)).”".e 


By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
JEPSEN, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
McCLURE, and Mr. BOREN): 

S. 1250. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the 
estate and gift taxes; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


REPEAL OF ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation with some 
of my colleagues to abolish the so- 
called estate and gift tax, more popu- 
larly known in the farming areas of 
the United States as the “grave rob- 
bers and benevolence disincentive act.“ 

While the Congress made significant 
gains in reducing the onerous burden 
of estate and gift taxes in the 1981 
Economic Recovery Tax Act, we 
should continue to strive for total 
elimination of the death tax.” 

It has become increasingly apparent 
that although wealth is only a rela- 
tively small multiple of annual income 
and turns over by death only once in a 
generation, estate and gift taxes con- 
tinue to present complex legal, eco- 
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nomic, and social problems. The vari- 
ous provisions of the Federal estate 
and gift tax laws produce complexities 
in the estate planning; encourage dis- 
position of assets contrary to the best 
interests of taxpayers, beneficiaries, 
and the economy; and work gross in- 
equities among taxpayers. 

It is clear that the estate and gift 
tax laws were never intended primari- 
ly to produce revenue, and this is in 
fact the case today since less than 1 
percent of total revenues collected are 
derived from the estate and gift taxes. 
The fundamental purpose of the 
estate and gift tax laws were to tax 
the very wealthy, very heavily, to limit 
undue concentrations of wealth and 
power in a few, to break up those con- 
centrations, and to enhance the equal- 
ity of opportunity. It is still evident 
today, however, even after the passage 
of the 1981 Tax Act, that the funda- 
mental purposes of the estate and gift 
tax laws are not being fulfilled. 

Due to the fact that the unified 
estate and gift tax credit is a fixed 
dollar amount and because of the 
steeply graduated estate tax rates, the 
ravages of future inflation will in- 
crease the burden of estate taxes just 
as it would increase the burden of indi- 
vidual income taxes without index- 
ation. 

Even though the inflation rate has 
dropped significantly over the past 2 
years, the value of farmland signifi- 
cantly increased during the inflation- 
ary years of the late 1970’s. As a 
result, although death taxes generally 
absorb a relatively small part of the 
farm estate, given the inflated value of 
the farm’s assets, the imposition of 
the taxes often necessitates the raising 
of more cash than many farm families 
are likely to have, particularly during 
the economically hard-pressed times 
when every business enterprise is ex- 
periencing a cash-flow crunch. Most 
farm estates do not have sufficient 
liquid assets to pay estate settlement 
costs and death taxes because most 
farm estates usually contain a higher 
proportion of fixed or illiquid assets. 

I believe the same argument can be 
made for small businesses. In fact, the 
estate tax burden imposed on estates 
composed of illiquid business assets 
threatens the existence of small 
family enterprises. The burden of 
paying a tax when assets are illiquid 
may necessitate that the owner, or the 
executor of the estate, dispose of the 
business in order to generate the nec- 
essary cash to pay the tax. In some 
cases, the small family-owned enter- 
prise is sold to, or merged with, a 
larger competitor, including domestic 
and foreign conglomerates. This has 
the consequence of not only eliminat- 
ing the family business as a seperate 
entity but also of increasing business 
concentration and perhaps severely af- 
fecting the degree of interfirm compe- 
tition in the product markets. This 
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result has additional economic, politi- 
cal, and social consequences. 

First, it adversely affects the goal of 
estate tax as a fiscal instrument to re- 
distribute wealth; if the estate tax is 
increasing business concentration, 
then wealth becomes redistributed in 
the hands of the wealthier. It has ren- 
dered the estate tax and the overall 
tax structure less equitable. 

Second, the destruction of small 
family business enterprises affects not 
only the family itself, but may be ex- 
tremely disruptive to a local communi- 
ty. Such a community is better served 
by locally centered business than by a 
branch whose corporate headquarters 
is remote. 

Third, society as a whole benefits 
from a perpetuation of the family as a 
basic social and economic entity. Ex- 
perts are required to plan an estate 
properly before it goes through the 
process and to administer one properly 
during the process. The process not 
only requires IRS personnel and 
money but the estate also incurs con- 
siderable expense in the process, an 
expense which is comparatively great- 
er to smaller estates or at least those 
estates with substantial illiquid assets. 
As a result, I simply do not believe 
that the process of planning and set- 
tling an estate does anything for the 
national good. 

Furthermore, Americans who ac- 
quire and hold property express them- 
selves in the way they deal with it: 
Using it, spending it, saving it, giving it 
away. The social order around us 
tends to honor our choices in the basic 
theory that private decisionmaking is 
better than public control. To hold 
property and to have wide discretion 
over it are closely associated with our 
concepts of freedom. 

I do not believe that the right of suc- 
cession and the freedom to dispose of 
property during life and at death 
should be limited by the State. The in- 
stitution in succession serves a variety 
of values cherished by a free society. 
These include the reinforcement of 
family ties and responsibilities, eco- 
nomic and social pluralism, and en- 
couragement of private philanthropy 
to improve the quality of life. At the 
most fundamental level, the institu- 
tion of succession is a proper response 
of society to elemental motives, rang- 
ing from concern for one’s immediate 
family to a desire to extend one’s per- 
sonality beyond death. 

Examined from an economic per- 
spective, the right to transfer wealth 
has the positive values of fostering in- 
centives in the form of rewarding in- 
dustry, ingenuity, and creativity, en- 
couraging capital formation through 
saving and investment, permitting con- 
tinuity of ongoing enterprise, and sup- 
porting diversity in priorities. 

It is clearly evident that the estate 
and gift tax laws do not in any way ac- 
complish the objectives for which they 
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were initially implemented. And, in 
fact, the abolition of the estate and 
gift taxes would contribute greatly to 
the objectives of equity in our tax laws 
and to individual productivity in our 
society. 

Mr. President, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the Recor for the perusal 
of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


S. 1250 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. REPEAL OF ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES. 

(a) In GENERAL.—The Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by striking out sub- 
title B (relating to estate and gift taxes). 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The analysis of 
subtitles contained in subsection (d) of the 
first section of such Code is amended by 
striking out the item relating to subtitle B. 
SEC. 2. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) AMENDMENTS OF SUBTITLE A.— 

(1) Subsection (d) of section 213 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
special rule for decedents) is amended to 
read as follows: 

(d) SPECIAL RULE FOR DECEDENTS.—For 
purposes of subsection (a), expenses for the 
medical care of the taxpayer which are paid 
out of his estate during the 1-year period 
beginning with the day after the date of his 
death shall be treated as paid by the tax- 
payer at the time incurred.”. 

(2) Subpart A of part I of subchapter C of 
such Code (relating to effects of corporate 
distributions and adjustments on recipients) 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out section 303 (relating to 
distributions and redemption of stock to pay 
death taxes), and 

(B) by striking out the item relating to 
section 303 in the analysis of sections for 
such subpart. 

(3) Subsection (e) of section 305 of such 
Code (relating to cross references) is amend- 
ed by striking out paragraph (2) and by re- 
designating (3) as paragraph (2). 

(4) Subsection (e) of section 351 of such 
Code (relating to cross references) is amend- 
ed by striking out paragraph (3) and by re- 
designating paragraph (4) as paragraph (3). 

(5) Subsection (f) of section 356 of such 
Code (relating to transactions involving gift 
or compensation) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(f) TRANSACTIONS INVOLVING COMPENSA- 
TION.— 

“For special rules for a transaction described 
in section 354, 355, or this section, but which has 
the effect of the payment of compensation, see 
section 61(a)(1).”. 

(6) Subsection (e) of section 406 of such 
Code (relating to treatment as employee 
under related provisions) is amended by 
striking out paragraphs (4) and (5). 

(7) Subsection (e) of section 407 of such 
Code (relating to treatment as employee 
under related provisions) is amended by 
striking out paragraphs (4) and (5). 

(8) Subsection (d) of section 508 of such 
Code (relating to disallowance of certain 
charitable, etc., deductions) is amended by 
striking out “642(c), 2055, 2106(a)(2), or 
2522. each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof or 642(c),”. 
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(9) Section 642 of such Code (relating to 
special rules for credits and deductions) is 
amended by striking out subsection (g). 

(10) Section 691 of such Code (relating to 
recipients of income in respect of decedents) 
is amended by striking out subsections (c) 
and (d). 

(11) Paragraph (2) of section 996(e) of 
such code (relating to adjustment to basis) 
is amended by striking out the second sen- 
tence. 

(12) Section 1014 of such Code (relating to 
basis of property acquired from a decedent) 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

(a) In GENERAL.—Except as otherwise 
provided in this section, the basis of proper- 
ty in the hands of a person acquiring the 
property from a decedent or to whom the 
property passed from a decedent shall, if 
not sold, exchanged, or otherwise disposed 
of before the decedent’s death by such 
person, be the fair market value of the 
property at the date of the decedent’s 
death.”, and 

(B) by striking out subsection (d) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

„d) DECEDENT'S DYING AFTER DECEMBER 
31, 1982.—In the case of a decedent dying 
after December 31, 1982, the first sentence 
of paragraph (9) of subsection (b) shall not 
apply.“ 

(13) Section 1015 of such Code (relating to 
basis of property acquired by gifts and 
transfers in trust) is amended by striking 
out subsection (d). 

(14) Section 1016 of such Code (relating to 
adjustments to basis) is amended by striking 
out subsection (c), and by redesignating sub- 
sections (d) and (e) as subsections (c) and 
(d). 

(15) Part II of subchapter O of chapter 1 
of such Code (relating to basis rules of gen- 
eral application) is amended— 


(A) by striking out section 1023 and by re- 
designating section 1024 as 1023, and 

(B) by striking out the last 3 items in the 
analysis of sections for such part and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 1023. Cross references.“ 


(16) Part III of subchapter O of chapter 1 
of such Code (relating to common nontax- 
able exchanges) is amended— 

(A) by striking out section 1040 (relating 
to use of farm, etc., real property to satisfy 
pecuniary bequest), and 

(B) by striking out the item relating to 
section 1040 in the analysis of sections for 
such part. 

(17) Section 1101 of such Code (relating to 
distributions pursuant to bank holding com- 
pany act) is amended by striking out para- 
graph (5) of subsection (a) and paragraph 
(5) of subsection (b) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(5) DISTRIBUTIONS INVOLVING COMPENSA- 
TION.— 

“In the case of a distribution to which para- 
graph (1) or (2) applies, but which has the effect 
of the payment of compensation, see section 61.”. 

(b) AMENDMENTS OF SUBTITLE D.— 

(1) Section 4947 of such Code (relating to 
application of taxes to certain nonexempt 
trusts) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “642(c), 2055, 
2106(a)(2) or 2522” each place it appears in 
such section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: or 642(c)”, and 

(B) by striking out “2055(e2)(B), or 
2522(c2B),” in subparagraph (A) of sub- 
section (a)(2). 

(2) Paragraph (4) of section 4948(c) of 
such Code (relating to disallowance of cer- 
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tain charitable deductions) is amended by 
striking out “642(c), 2055, 2106(a)(2), or 
2522,” and inserting in lieu thereof “or 
642(c).”. 

(C) AMENDMENTS OF SUBTITLE F.— 

(1) Part II of subchapter A of chapter 61 
of such Code (relating to tax returns or 
statements) is amended— 

(A) by striking out subpart C, and 

(B) by striking out the item relating to 
subpart C in the analysis of subparts for 
such part. 

(2) Subpart A of part III of subchapter A 
of chapter 61 of such Code (relating to in- 
formation returns) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “EXECUTOR OR” in the 
caption of section 6036, 

(B) by striking out “and every executor 
(as defined in section 2203).“ in section 6036, 

(C) by striking out section 6039A, 

(D) by striking out “executor or” in the 
item relating to section 6036 in the analysis 
of sections for such subpart, and 

(E) by striking out the item relating to 
section 6039A in the analysis of sections for 
such subpart. 

(3) Section 6040 of such Code (relating to 
cross references) is amended— 

(A) by striking out paragraph (2) and 

(B) by striking out “and 2016” in para- 
graph (3). 

(4) Subchapter B of chapter 62 of such 
Code (relating to extensions of time for pay- 
ment) is amended— 

(A) by striking out sections 6163, 6166, and 
6166A, and 

(B) by striking out the items relating to 
sections 6163, 6166, and 6166A in the analy- 
sis of sections for such subchapter. 

(5) Subchapter B of chapter 63 of such 
Code (relating to deficiency procedures in 
the case of income, estate, gift, and certain 
excise taxes) is amended— 

(A) by striking out. Estate, Gift,” in the 
caption for such subchapter, 

(B) by striking out “income, estate, and 
gift taxes imposed by subtitles A and B” in 
subsection (a) of section 6211 (relating to 
definition of a deficiency) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “income taxes imposed by sub- 
title A”, 

(C) by striking out subtitle A or B” in 
sections 6211(b)(2), 6212(a), 6213(f) (1) and 
(2), and 6214(d) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subtitle A”, 

(D) by striking out “AnD GIFT” in the cap- 
tion of section 6212(b)(1), 

(E) by striking out paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 6212(b), 

(F) by striking out paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 6213(g) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“(2) For assessments without regard to restric- 
tions imposed by this section in the case of recov- 
ery of foreign income taxes, see section 905(c).”, 

(G) by striking out subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 6214 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(b) JURISDICTION OVER OTHER YEARS.— 
The Tax Court in redetermining a deficien- 
cy of income tax for any taxable year shall 
consider such facts with relation to the 
taxes for other years as may be necessary 
correctly to redetermine the amount of such 
deficiency, but in so doing shall have no ju- 
risdiction to determine whether or not the 
tax for any other year has been overpaid or 
underpaid.”, and 

(H) by striking out , estate, gift,” in the 
item relating to subchapter B in the analy- 
sis of subchapters for chapter 63 of such 
Code. 

(6) Section 6314 of such Code (relating to 
receipt for taxes) is amended— 
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(A) by striking out subsection (b), and 

(B) by striking out subsection (c) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

(e) CROSS REFERENCES.— 


“For a receipt required to be furnished by em- 
ployer to employee with respect to employment 
taxes, see section 6051.”. 

(7) Subchapter C of chapter 64 of such 
Code (relating to lien for taxes) is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by striking out sections 6323, 6324, and 
6324A, and 

(B) by striking out the items relating to 
sections 6324, 6324A, and 6324B in the anal- 
ysis of sections for such subchapter. 

(8) Section 6325 of such Code (relating to 
release of lien or discharge of property) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (c), and 

(B) by inserting or“ at the end of para- 
graph (1) of subsection (d), 

(C) by striking out , or“ at the end of 
paragraph (2) of subsection (d) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a period, and 

(D) by striking out paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (d). 

(9) Subsection (e) of section 6501 of such 
Code (relating to substantial omission of 
items) is amended by strking out paragraph 
(2) and by redesignating paragraph (3) as 
Paragraph (2). 

(10) Section 6503 of such Code (relating to 
suspension of running of period of limita- 
tions) is amended by striking out section (d). 

(11) Section 6504 of such Code (relating to 
cross references) is amended by striking out 
paragraph (5). 

(12) Subsection (h) of section 6511 of such 
Code (relating to cross references) is amend- 
ed by striking out paragraph (2). 

(13) Section 6601 of such Code (relating to 
interest on underpayment, nonpayment, or 
extensions of time for payment of tax) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “, ESTATE, GIFT,” in the 
caption of subsection (c), and 

(B) by striking out subsection (j) and re- 
designating subsection (k) as subsection (j). 

(14) Subsection (c) of section 6612 of such 
Code (relating to cross references) is amend- 
ed by striking out section 2011(c) (relating 
to refunds due to a credit for State taxes), 
2014(e) (relating to refunds attributable to 
foreign tax credits), and inserting in lieu 
thereof section“. 

SEC. 3. TECHNICAL CHANGES. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
within 90 days after the date of enactment 
of this Act, submit to the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Represent- 
atives, and to the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate, a draft of any technical and 
conforming changes in the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 which are necessary to re- 
flect throughout such Code the changes in 
the substantive provisions of law made by 
this Act. 

SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply with respect to the estates of dece- 
dents dying after December 31, 1982, and 
with respect to gifts made after such date. 


By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
McCLURE, Mr. WALLop, Mr. 
Boren, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. JEPSEN, and Mr. 
BENTSEN): 

S. 1251. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to treat certain 
interests as closely held businesses for 
estate tax purposes, to prevent the ac- 
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celeration of estate tax installment 
payments in certain situations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

SECTION 6166 TECHNICAL REVISION ACT OF 1983 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation, along with 
some of my colleagues, which will cor- 
rect technical deficiencies in section 
6166 and the redemption rules under 
section 303. 

Section 61662 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code permits an executor to 
extend the time of payment of the 
estate tax attributable to closely held 
business interests, including farms. 
The deferral provision, which was im- 
plemented by Congress in 1958, does 
not reduce taxes but only extends the 
period of payment for estates that 
qualify as being illiquid. 

Often when Congress passes tax leg- 
islation it unfortunately cannot fore- 
see all of the technical problems that 
might arise from the passage of a par- 
ticular provision. As a result, technical 
revisions are normally necessary so 
that the full intent of Congress can be 
implemented with the greatest possi- 
ble ease. 

As presently written, section 6166 
contains a number of intricate rules 
that frequently operate as traps for 
the unwary and cause many deserving 
estates to lose the relief extended by 
the statute because of inadvertent 
errors. 

The purpose of the legislation being 
introduced today is to make only tech- 
nical, clarifying changes in the law, 
not to change past or present policy 
on section 6166. 

A tremendous amount of effort has 
been made to review this section of 
the Internal Revenue Code. Last year, 
a Task Force on Technical Revision of 
Section 6166 was formed to lend their 
expertise in recommending the needed 
technical revisions so that the full 
intent of Congress could be executed. 

A. NECESSITY FOR JUDICIAL REVIEW 

An overriding problem in this entire 
area is the fact that any dispute which 
arises under section 6166 cannot be re- 
solved in court, thereby making the 
Revenue Service the sole arbiter of all 
controversies. This unintended imbal- 
ance between the taxpayer and the 
Revenue Service needs to be remedied 
at the earliest possible time through 
the creation of a judicial forum for 
the resolution of all qualification and 
acceleration disputes arising under 
section 6166.9 

The declaratory judgment provision 
contained in the House-passed version 
of the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 
1981 can serve as a model for legisla- 
tion. However, decisions of the Tax 
Court should be reviewable by the cir- 
cuit courts, as is the case with all 
other decisions of the Tax Court. Suf- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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ficient statutory safeguards are avail- 
able to penalize taxpayers whose ap- 
peals from the Tax Court to the Cir- 
cuit Courts are instituted or main- 
tained merely for delay or where the 
appeals are frivolous or groundless.* 
Moreover, in order to appeal to a cir- 
cuit court, the taxpayer must pay the 
amount of tax in dispute at the outset 
of the appeal or comply with the com- 
plex and expensive bonding proce- 
dures which are very rarely utilized.® 
Accordingly, the task force endorses S. 
1733 because it would provide a re- 
viewable Tax Court judicial forum. 

B. CLARIFICATION OF STATUS OF CORPORATE AND 

PARTNERSHIP HOLDING COMPANIES 

In order to reflect present business 
practices which oftentimes utilize cor- 
porate and partnership holding com- 
pany structures, section 6166 should 
be clarified to permit a decedent to 
own either a direct or indirect interest 
in a corporation or partnership carry- 
ing on a trade or business. In other 
words, if a decedent’s interest is in a 
holding company and the holding 
company owns a subsidiary which is 
engaged in a trade or business, the de- 
cedent’s estate should have the bene- 
fits of section 6166, assuming that 
other requirements of the section are 
met.“ 

There is no justifiable reason for the 
Internal Revenue Code to exclude 
partnership and corporate holding 
companies from the benefits of section 
6166. The congressional purpose un- 
derlying section 6166—to provide a 
long-term payout to estates with li- 
quidity problems in order to prevent a 
forced sale to larger publicly owned 
companies—should apply equally to 
holding companies and to entities 
without corporate or partnership sub- 
sidiaries.“ 

C. CLOSELY HELD BUSINESS INTEREST SHOULD 

INCLUDE INDEBTEDNESS 

Section 6166 should be amended to 
permit indebtedness to qualify for de- 
ferral benefits if the decedent’s equity 
interest in the partnership or corpora- 
tion, standing alone, would constitute 
a closely held business interest for 
purposes of section 6166. Section 6166 
should not contain a bias in favor of 
equity over indebtedness. 

In addition, section 6166 should be 
amended to enable buyouts to occur 
prior to the death of one of the 
owners, if such person has been an 
owner for at least one year prior to 
the buyout.* Thus, a note receivable 
from a corporation or partnership 
would be eligible for the deferral privi- 
lege if the note, at the time of the de- 
cedent’s death, represents 20 percent 
or more of the total value of the busi- 
ness or the corporation or partner- 
ship has 25 or fewer owners. 

D. INDIVIDUALS ENGAGED IN OIL AND GAS 
BUSINESS AS SOLE PROPRIETORS 

Under the vast sweep of section 
3797(aX2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939, coownership and oper- 
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ation of oil and gas leases was held to 
be a partnership for Federal tax pur- 
poses. This was true even though each 
co-owner marketed his own share of 
the production and hence there was 
no joint profit. (I. T. 3930, 1948-2 C.B. 
126; I.T. 2948, 1949-1 C.B. 161; Bentex 
Oil Corp., 20 T.C. 565 (1953)) 

In the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, Congress recognized that to re- 
quire a partnership for general income 
tax purposes was inconvenient for the 
Internal Revenue Service and unjust 
to the taxpayer. Hence, after reiterat- 
ing the same broad definition of part- 
nership in section 7701, Congress per- 
mitted in section 761 an election out of 
the partnership category for such 
types of partnerships. The election, 
however, is only for purposes of sub- 
chapter K, dealing with partners and 
partnerships under chapter 1 of sub- 
title A; this subtitle concerns only 
income taxation. 

Section 6166, however, is part of sub- 
chapter B of chapter 62 of subtitle F 
dealing with procedure and adminis- 
tration of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Therefore, in its use of the term part- 
nership,” section 6166 is controlled by 
the definition in section 7701 without 
any provision for election out of the 
partnership category. (Bryant v. Com- 
missioner, 339 F.2d 800 (5th Cir., 
1968); Unpublished Letter Ruling No. 
8042011, July 1, 1980). 

The unjustness of the resulting situ- 
ation is readily apparent to those oper- 
ating today in the oil and gas business. 
Section 6166 permits the installment 
payment of Federal estate taxes if, 
among other qualifications, the dece- 
dent’s interest in a single closely held 
business exceeds 35 percent of the ad- 
justed gross estate. If a decedent has 
an interest in more than one closely 
held business and each such interest is 
20 percent or more of the total value 
of such business, then such interests 
may be aggregated in reaching the 35- 
percent plateau. While the Internal 
Revenue Service has long recognized 
that operating and developing inter- 
ests in oil and gas leases is a business 
(Rev. Rul. 61-55, 1961-1 C.B. 713), re- 
cently it became the position of the 
Internal Revenue Service that each 
coowned oil and gas lease is a separate 
and distinct partnership; hence, the 
decedent must have a 20-percent or 
greater interest in the total value of 
such partnership business, that is, 
each oil and gas lease in which he has 
an interest for the requisite aggrega- 
tion. (Unpublished Letter Ruling No. 
8042011, July 1, 1980) 

As a practical matter this eliminates 
most individual oil and gas operators 
from utilization of the relief of section 
6166. With the present days costs of 
oil and gas exploration and develop- 
ment, most individuals cannot take, or 
retain, 20 percent of each lease for ex- 
ploration. Even if one could, such per- 
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centage aggregation requirement is es- 
pecially difficult to meet when modern 
methods of conservation, such as unit- 
ization, are required. For example, if 
an individual has 25 percent in value 
of a producing lease to maintain quali- 
fication for the aggregation threshold, 
he would have to resist a unitization 
that potentially requires his interest 
in the unitized leasehold to be reduced 
to a small percentage, such as 2 or 3 
percent, a not uncommon situation. 

The fair solution to this inequitable 
and undesirable result is to treat all 
coownership of oil and gas leases as 
being one business for the purposes of 
section 6166, just as was done consist- 
ently in practice prior to 1980. The 
requisite business type of ownership is 
assured by the reference to the ability 
to elect out of the partnership catego- 
ry for purposes of such partnership 
under section 761(a)(2). Thus, this 
ability to elect out is not present in a 
limited partnership. It is only present 
when one has a direct operating abili- 
ty and liability. Accordingly, the pro- 
posed amendment would not benefit 
syndicated oil and gas tax shelters. 
Moreover, the proprietorship still 
must satisfy the other statutory re- 
quirements of section 6166, including 
the trade or business test, before it can 
be classified as an interest in a closely 
held business. 


E. THE "POOL OF CAPITAL” DOCTRINE 
All over the country there are inde- 
pendent persons who make their living 
by locating, identifying, or acquiring 
mineral rights or leases on behalf of or 


for sale to others who will attempt to 
explore and develop such properties. 
Typically, these independent profes- 
sionals receive for their services, or for 
their interest in minerals, an overrid- 
ing royalty interest, net profits inter- 
est, or other nonoperating interest in 
the minerals which have been located, 
identified, or acquired, plus in some 
cases reimbursement of the out-of- 
pocket costs. At death they typically 
hold a substantial number of such in- 
terests in various mineral properties, 
each much smaller than 20 percent of 
the total leasehold interest. Although 
these numerous small interests are 
nonoperating interests, they represent 
the business assets of the decedent 
and the value of these interests reflect 
in part the personal efforts of these 
individuals. 

The facts surrounding these inde- 
pendent professionals are unique for 
two reasons. First, in the natural re- 
sources field, and in oil and gas in par- 
ticular, there is the pool of capital“ 
doctrine which runs counter to the 
general rule that the receipt of an in- 
terest in property for services is tax- 
able. A contributor to the pool of cap- 
ital whose contribution of materials, 
services, or a mineral interest, enables 
a particular well to be drilled; that is, 
enables the capital to be provided to 
drill that particular well, receives an 
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interest in the well, and its acreage 

without recognition of income because 

Congress and the Internal Revenue 

Service have long recognized that such 

contributions are necessary in order to 

have the natural resources developed. 

Second, all or virtually all of the in- 
dependent professional's profit from 
his business comes from these proper- 
ty interests received as a result of his 
contributions to the pool of capital, so 
that he is indeed only in the business 
of providing services or mineral inter- 
ests as contributions to pools of cap- 
ital. By contrast, attorneys, real estate 
brokers, and others who provide serv- 
ices are usually remunerated for their 
services in cash, and only take inter- 
ests in particular transactions from 
time to time and as incidental to their 
normal business of deriving cash prof- 
its for their services. 

Taken together, these interests of a 
professional represent a closely held 
business, and their heirs should be en- 
titled to the benefits of section 6166 
despite the fact that each business 
asset, taken separately, is a nonoperat- 
ing interest. 

F. ASSETS LEASED TO CLOSELY HELD BUSINESS 

Under present law, if a decedent di- 
rectly or indirectly owns assets which 
are leased to a closely held business 
and the lease can be characterized as a 
net lease, the leased assets do not 
qualify for purposes of section 6166. 
However, if those assets were owned 
directly by the closely held business, 
section 6166 would be available with 
respect to them. 

Section 6166 should apply to the 
assets used by the closely held busi- 
ness whether such assets are directly 
owned by that business or leased to 
the business by a partner or stockhold- 
er.'° Accordingly, corrective legislation 
should provide that assets directly or 
indirectly owned by the decedent that 
are leased to a closely held business 
should qualify for purposes of section 
6166 if such assets are used by the 
closely held business in carrying on a 
trade or business, throughout the 1- 
year period ending on the date of the 
decedent's death, and the decedent’s 
stock or partnership interest in such 
closely held business qualifies for pur- 
poses of section 6166. 

By contrast, where money or other 
property is contributed or loaned to a 
closely held business but is not used in 
carrying on the trade or business 
during the 1-year period prior to 
death, section 6166 should not be 
available with respect to such money 
or other property. 

G. ELIMINATION OF DISTINCTION BETWEEN CAP- 
ITAL AND PROFITS INTEREST IN A PARTNER- 
SHIP 
Under present law, if a partnership 

has more than 15 partners, deter- 

mined by taking into account all of 
the attribution rules, the decedent 
must own 20 percent or more of the 
total capital interest in such partner- 
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ship in order to qualify for section 
6166. There are several reasons to 
amend section 6166(b)(1B Xi) to 
eliminate the distinction between an 
interest in partnership capital and an 
interest in partnership profits. 

First, if the partnership has 15 or 
fewer partners, the decedent’s partner- 
ship interest can qualify even if such 
interest is limited to partnership prof- 
its. Second, for purposes of the aggre- 
gation rule in section 6166(c), the de- 
cedent must own 20 percent or more of 
the total value of each business with- 
out regard to whether the decedent’s 
partnership interest relates to capital 
or profits. Finally, numerous sections 
of the Revenue Code provide for attri- 
bution between a partner and a part- 
nership where the partner owns a pre- 
scribed interest in either partnership 
profits or partnership capital. 

H. ELIMINATION OF DISTINCTION BETWEEN 

VOTING AND NONVOTING STOCK 

Under present law, if a corporation 
has more than 15 shareholders, deter- 
mined by applying all of the attribu- 
tion rules, the decedent must own 20 
percent or more in value of the voting 
stock of such corporation in order to 
qualify for section 6166. There are sev- 
eral reasons section 6166(b)(1)(C)(i) 
should be amended to eliminate the 
distinction between voting and nonvot- 
ing stock. 

First, if the corporation has 15 or 
fewer shareholders, the decedent’s 
stock interest can qualify even if such 
interest is comprised solely of nonvot- 
ing stock. Second, for purposes of the 
aggregation rule in section 6166(c), the 
decedent must own 20 percent or more 
of the total value of each business 
without regard to whether the dece- 
dent’s stock is voting or nonvoting. Fi- 
nally, several provisions of the Reve- 
nue Code provide for attribution be- 
tween a shareholder and a corporation 
where the shareholder owns a certain 
minimum percentage of the value of 
the outstanding stock including both 
voting and nonvoting stock. 

I. COORDINATION WITH SUBCHAPTER S 
PROVISIONS 

In order to preserve the historic re- 
lationship between the subchapter S 
provisions and the estate tax deferral 
provisions, dating back to 1958, a dece- 
dent’s interest in a corporation should 
qualify under section 6166 if such 
entity has 25 or fewer stockholders.'* 
In order to achieve additional coordi- 
nation between the two provisions, the 
spousal attribution rules in section 
616606b) 2) B) and section 6166(c) 
should be revised to eliminate the 
common ownership requirement and 
to include estates of deceased spouses. 

J. SIMPLIFICATION OF ATTRIBUTION RULES 

Under present law, in determining 
whether the 15-person numerical test 
is satisfied, three complex and at times 
overlapping attribution rules are ap- 
plicable: spousal, family and entity. By 
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contrast, in determining whether the 
percentage ownership test is satisified, 
the executor can elect to apply these 
attribution rules, but only by giving up 
the 4-percent interest rate and the 5- 
year interest only provisions. In the 
case of a husband and wife where one 
of the spouses is the decedent, both 
spousal and family attribution would 
be applicable, although spousal attri- 
bution is limited to situations in which 
the closely held business interest is 
jointly or commonly owned. Finally, 
attribution does not extend to estates 
of family members. 

Present law should be amended to 
combine the spousal and family attri- 
bution rules into a single provision ap- 
plicable, without any penalties, to 
both the percentage and numerical 
qualification tests. In addition, in 
order to preserve the current interac- 
tion between family and spousal attri- 
bution, the definition of family should 
be amended to include spouses of an 
owner’s brothers and sisters as well as 
spouses of such owner's lineal descend- 
ants. Finally, estates of family mem- 
bers should be included for purposes 
of attribution. 

K. EXPANSION OF AGGREGATION RULE TO 
INCLUDE NUMERICAL TEST 

Aggregation under section 6166(c) 
should be permitted for each of the 
decedent’s interests which satisfy 
either the numerical or percentage 
qualification tests. Since modern busi- 
ness practices often favor the creation 
of multiple entities, section 6166 


should not impose a stiffer require- 


ment in the case of two or more enti- 
ties, but, at the same time, provide a 
more lenient qualification standard 
where the decedent dies owning a 
single closely held business interest.!“ 
In effect, all closely held business in- 
terests qualifying under section 
6166(b)(1) should be eligible for aggre- 
gation. 

However, in order to assure that sec- 
tion 6166 is not available to estates 
which are comprised of a multitude of 
small interests, aggregation only 
should be available if each interest 
equals 5 percent or more of the adjust- 
ed gross estate, except that interests 
which are sole proprietorships or 
which meet the percentage tests would 
be eligible for aggregation in all events 
as under present law. 

L. EXPANSION OF ACCELERATION EXCEPTIONS 

Since buy out agreements often are 
an essential element in the continu- 
ation of a closely held business after 
the death of one of the owners, section 
6166 should be amended to permit an 
estate to sell its stock or partnership 
interest to the company or an existing 
owner or employee ée in exchange for 
a note without resulting in accelera- 
tion. The American Bar Association 
has recommended a similar change.“ 

Second, the acceleration exception 
for section 303 redemptions should be 
expanded to permit the proceeds of 
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such redemption to be used for any of 
the purposes enumerated in section 
303(a). Under current law, a section 
303 redemption can include amounts 
sufficient to cover Federal and State 
death taxes, interest on such death 
taxes, and funeral and administration 
expenses under section 2053, whereas 
section 6166(g)(1)(B) is limited to Fed- 
eral estate taxes. In addition, correc- 
tive legislation should provide that for 
redemptions occurring during the 5- 
year interest only period, such pro- 
ceeds must be utilized for the enumer- 
ated purposes by the end of such 
period; for redemptions occurring 
after such period, the proceeds must 
be so utilized within 1 year of the re- 
demption. 

Third, the acceleration exception for 
section 303 redemptions should be ex- 
panded to provide equivalent treat- 
ment for partnerships and proprietor- 
ships. There is no justification for per- 
mitting an estate to receive funds from 
a closely held corporation to pay enu- 
merated expenses without causing ac- 
celeration, but to deny that right to 
partnerships and proprietorships. Ac- 
celeration is not justified in either 
case because the estate must pay such 
expenses—or reimburse itself—with 
the funds it receives from the closely 
held business. This exception also 
should be expanded to apply to the 
extent amounts are received from the 
business for the designated purposes, 
whether by way of dividends, redemp- 
tion proceeds, or principal payments 
on indebtedness which qualifies as a 
closely held business interest. Howev- 
er, interest on such indebtedness 
would not be counted for acceleration 
purposes. In addition, this exception 
should be available whether the funds 
received reimburse the estate for the 
designated purposes or such funds are 
used for the designated purposes 
within prescribed time periods after 
the funds are received. 

Fourth, the acceleration exception 
in section 6166(g)(1)(C) should be ex- 
panded to include all reorganizations 
under section 368 if the stock received 
by the decedent’s estate (or heirs) 
would have qualified as a closely held 
business interest if owned by the dece- 
dent on the date of his death. In 
effect, closely held businesses should 
be allowed to be acquired in tax-free 
transactions by unrelated closely held 
businesses without causing accelera- 
tion.?® 

For similar reasons, a disposition of 
a closely held business interest should 
not result in acceleration to the extent 
no gain is recognized pursuant to the 
like kind exchange provisions of sec- 
tion 1031 or the involuntary conver- 
sion provisions of section 1033. 

Finally, the acceleration exception 
for subsequent death-related transfers 
should be amended to repeal the 
family limitation. When the original 
decedent dies, section 6166 is available 
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whether or not the decedent leaves 
any portion of the estate to nonfamily 
members. However, on the death of an 
heir of the original decedent, the ac- 
celeration exception only is available 
if the subsequent transferee is a 
member of the transferor’s family. 
There are many situations in which 
business associates—including employ- 
ees—and charitable organizations are 
beneficiaries of an estate. In effect, 
under present law, an heir of the origi- 
nal decedent is penalized if the closely 
held business interest is left, in whole 
or in part, to such business colleagues 
or charitable organizations. The goal 
of section 6166—to preserve closely 
held businesses after the death of one 
of the owners—is enhanced if such 
owner is free to determine the benefi- 
ciaries of the business interest. The 
task force supports S. 1734 because it 
repeals the family limitation. 
M. SOLUTION TO INTEREST AS AN 
ADMINISTRATION EXPENSE 

An extremely complicated situation 
is presented because interest through- 
out the 14-year period is deductible as 
an administration expense under sec- 
tion 2053. However, according to the 
Revenue Service, a deduction only can 
be claimed when the interest is actual- 
ly paid or accrued. One method of 
eliminating the complex procedures 
prescribed by the Revenue Service, 
while retaining the economic benefit 
of the deduction, would be to amend 
section 2053 to exclude interest as a 
deduction but to reduce the interest 
rate by 50 percent to compensate for 
such elimination.“ 

The task force recommends that the 
interest attributable to the section 
6166 deferral period should continue 
to be deductible as an administration 
expense under section 2053. The inter- 
est rate would be fixed for the entire 
deferral period, geared to the then 
prevailing yield on Treasury obliga- 
tions of comparable maturity. All of 
the interest attributable to the payout 
period, including interest imposed by a 
State, would be deductible when the 
estate tax return was filed. In the 
event an estate terminated the defer- 
ral privilege prematurely, one recalcu- 
lation procedure would be required at 
that time; otherwise no recalculations 
would be necessary. This approach 
preserves the legal principles presently 
operating, but drastically simplifies 
the current situation by eliminating 
the now complex and prolonged ad- 
ministrative procedures. 


N. EFFECTIVE DATES 

The proposed legislative changes de- 
scribed in sections B, C, D, E, F, G, H, 
I, J, and K, all of which relate to 
changes in qualification requirements 
under section 6166, would apply to es- 
tates of decedents dying after Decem- 
ber 31, 1982. 

The changes in the acceleration 
rules, section L, would apply to dispo- 
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sitions and withdrawals made after 
December 31, 1982, even if the election 
under section 6166 or section 6166A 
applied to decedents dying before Jan- 
uary 1, 1983. 

The provisions relating to judicial 
review, section A, generally would 
apply to estates of decedents dying 
after December 31, 1982, except that 
controversies involving dispositions 
and withdrawals made after December 
31, 1982, would be subject to judicial 
review even if the election under sec- 
tion 6166 or section 6166A applied to 
decou ents dying before January 1, 
1983. 

Finally, the proposed change involv- 
ing the deductibility of interest as an 
administration expense, section M, 
generally would apply to decedents 
dying after December 31, 1982. Howev- 
er, in order to eliminate the complex 
procedures prescribed by the Revenue 
Service with respect to the deductibil- 
ity of interest for decedents dying 
before January 1, 1983, a transitional 
rule would permit such estates to elect 
to utilize the new interest deduction 
provision for the post-1982 term of the 
section 6166 or section 6166A payout 
period. 

FOOTNOTES 


‘Unless otherwise indicated, all references are to 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, 
and the Treasury Regulations promulgated there- 
under. 

A recent report by the Comptroller General of 
the United States recommended that section 6166 
should be utilized exclusively if a tax preference for 
farm estates is to be preserved. Special Estate Tax 
Provisions For Farmers Should Be Simplified To 
Achieve Fair Distribution of Benefits.” General Ac- 
counting Office, September 30, 1981. 

*Congress acted expeditiously in an analogous sit- 
uation involving the jurisdiction of the Tax Court. 
See Public Law 96-596, “Chapter 42 Second Tier 
Tax Correction Act of 1980.“ 

*Section 7482(c4); 28 U.S.C. section 1912; Rule 
38 of the Federal Rules of Appellate Procedure. In 
addition, the Internal Revenue Service could 
impose penalties pursuant to section 6653 in the 
event an underpayment of taxes was due to negli- 
gence, intentional disregard of rules and regula- 
tions (but without intent to defraud), or fraud. The 
underpayment would be equal to the total amount 
of taxes which the taxpayer defers in the case of a 
qualification dispute and the unpaid balance of de- 
ferred taxes in the case of an acceleration dispute. 

*Section 7485(a); rule 192 and forms 9-12 of the 
Rules of Practice and Procedure of the United Tax 
Court. By comparison, prior to the time the Tax 
Court reaches its decision, the taxpayer must con- 
tinue to make installment payments under section 
6166. 

*Thus, there would be a disposition for accelera- 
tion purposes where the estate disposed of the 
stock in the holding company or the holding com- 
pany disposed of the stock of the active subsidiary. 

This proposal would not expand or contract the 
investment asset exception contained in the regula- 
tions (Treas. Regs. § 20.6166A-2(c)); the exception 
would not apply at the holding company level but 
would apply at the active subsidiary level. However, 
the exception would be modified, as described in 
section F, to deny its application to capital contri- 
butions which are not used by the partnership or 
corporation in carrying on the trade or business of 
such entity. 

*To prevent deathbed transactions, the indebted- 
ness would have to have been in existence for at 
least 1 year prior to death or the date of the 
buyout. In addition, under the acceleration provi- 
sions, the note would no longer qualify as a closely 
held business interest as follows: (i) at such time as 
the stock or partner relationship was completely 
terminated; (ii) at such time as the note became 
readily tradable within the meaning of section 
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453(15); or (iii) at such time as the closely held 
business was acquired by a corporation, such corpo- 
ration assumed or guaranteed the note, and the 
stock of such corporation was readily tradable. 

*The total value of the business would be deter- 
mined by treating the note as a liability of the cor- 
poration or partnership. 

% This result already prevails under section 
2032A, where special use valuation is available for 
assets leased to a related partnership or corpora- 
tion carrying on a trade or business. See section 
2032A(g) and Unpublished Letter Ruling No. 
8206009 (May 21, 1980). 

Thus, under the acceleration provisions, the 
leased assets would no longer qualify as a closely 
held business interest at such time as the stock or 
partner relationship was terminated. 

See sections 318(a) (2A) and (3A); 554(a) (1) 
and (2); 707(b)(1) and (2); 1239(c1B); and 
1563(e)(2). 

See sections 267(b)(2); 318(a) (2)(C) and (3C); 
554(aX1); 1239(c 1A); and 1563(e)(4). 

If this change is made, a corresponding change 
in the numerical test for partnerships would be 
necessary. In addition, if the permitted number of 
shareholders for a subchapter S corporation is in- 
creased to 35 as recently proposed by S. 2350 and 
H.R. 6055, similar changes should be made to sec- 
tion 6166. 

The numerical qualification test contains safe- 
guards (specifically in the entity attribution rule) 
to assure that the total number of direct and indi- 
rect owners of a corporation or partnership are 
taken into account. Accordingly, no additional safe- 
guards are needed in this area when the aggrega- 
tion rule is expanded to include the numerical qual- 
ification test. 

An existing owner or employee would be de- 
fined as a person who was an owner or employee 
during the period beginning 1 year prior to the de- 
cedent’s death and ending on the date of the 
buyout. In addition, in order to assure that the de- 
cedent has a continuing relationship to the closely 
held business, a note received pursuant to a “cross 
purchase” agreement only would qualify for the ac- 
celeration exception if the business guaranteed the 
note. 

I a closely held business is acquired by a corpo- 
ration after the buyout agreement is implemented, 
such corporation assumes or guarantees the buyout 
note, and the stock of such corporation is readily 
tradable, acceleration then would be proper. Accel- 
eration also would occur if the buyout note itself 
becomes readily tradable for any reason within the 
meaning of section 4530105). With respect to a pre- 
death buyout arrangement as well as indebtedness 
combined with the appropriate equity position, ac- 
celeration also should apply in the same circum- 
stances. 

Section 303(c) applies to all reorganizations. 
(See Treas. Reg. § 1.303-2(d)). Moreover, section 303 
was amended by section 422(b) of the Economic Re- 
covery Tax Act of 1981 (Public Law 97-34) in order 
to coordinate those provisions with section 6166. 
H.R. Rep. No. 201, 97th Cong., Ist Sess. 181 (1981). 

The executor could retain the option to treat 
the interest expense as an income tax deduction, in 
which event the interest rate would not be reduced 
because the interest still would be deductible for 
income tax purposes. Alternatively, no income or 
estate tax deduction could be available and the re- 
duced interest rate therefore would be mandatory. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


S. 1251 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Section 6166 
Technical Revision Act of 1983“. 
SEC. 2. INTEREST IN A CLOSELY HELD BUSINESS. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) of section 
6166(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to interest in a closely held 
business) is amended— 
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(1) by inserting or profits interest“ after 
“capital interest“ in subparagraph (Bi), 

(2) by striking out “voting” in subpara- 
graph (Ce, 

(3) by striking out “15” in subparagraphs 
2 and (Ci and inserting in lieu there- 
of 35“, 

(4) by striking out or“ at the end of sub- 
paragraph (B) ii), 

(5) by striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (CM and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon, and 

(6) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraphs: 

D) that portion of an interest as a part- 
ner in a partnership, or of stock in a corpo- 
ration, included in determining the gross 
estate of a decedent which bears the same 
relationship to such partnership interest or 
stock as the value of any interest in another 
partnership, stock in another corporation, 
or interest in minerals which— 

i) is owned by (or is treated by the appli- 
cation of paragraph (2C) as owned by) 
such partnership or corporation, 

“(iD is treated (by the application of para- 
graph (2)(C)) as owned by the decedent, and 

(ii) is described in subparagraph (B), (C), 
(E), or (1I), 


bears to the value of all assets of such part- 
nership or corporation which are treated 
(by the application of paragraph (2 C)) as 
owned by the decedent: 

(E) an interest in an unincorporated or- 
ganization described in section 761(a)(2) 
which is carrying on a trade or business: 

(F) an interest in a note or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness issued by a corpora- 
tion or partnership carrying on a trade or 
business if— 

such interest had been acquired by 
the decedent in an exchange of— 

D stock of such corporation with such 
corporation, or 

(II) an interest in such partnership with 
such partnership, 

“di) the decedent had been a shareholder 
in such corporation, or a partner in such 
partnership, at all times during the 1-year 
period ending on the date of such exchange, 
and 

„(iii) either— 

“(I) the value of the interest in such note 
or evidence of indebtedness is equal to 20 
percent or more of the value of such corpo- 
ration or partnership (determined by treat- 
ing the interest in such note or evidence of 
indebtedness as a liability of such corpora- 
tion or partnership), or 

“(II) such corporation or partnership is 
described in subparagraph (BN), (Ci, or 
(E); 

() in the case of a note or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness which meets the re- 
quirements of paragraph (2)F), that por- 
tion of an interest in such note or evidence 
of indebtedness issued by a corporation or 
partnership which bears the same relation- 
ship to the interest in such note or evidence 
of indebtedness included in the estate of the 
decedent as the value of any interest in an- 
other partnership or stock in another corpo- 
ration which— 

“(i) was owned by (or treated by the appli- 
cation of paragraph (2XC) as owned by) 
such partnership or corporation on the day 
before the date on which the decedent ac- 
quired such note from such partnership or 
corporation, and 

(ii) was treated by the application of 
paragraph (2)(C) as owned by the decedent 
m the day before the date of such acquisi- 

on. 
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bears to the value of all assets of such part- 
nership or corporation which the decedent 
was treated as owning (by the application of 
paragraph (2)(C)) on the day before the 
date of such acquisition; 

() an interest in a note or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness issued by a corpora- 
tion or partnership before the date which is 
1 year prior to the date of death of the dece- 
dent, but only if— 

„ such note or evidence of indebtedness 
is acquired by the decedent in an exchange 
of money or other property with such part- 
nership or corporation (other than an ex- 
change described in subparagraph (FXi) or 
paragraph (2 FN), 

(ii) an interest in such partnership or 
corporation— 

J) is described in subparagraph (B), (C), 
(D), or (E) and included in determining the 
gross estate of the decedent, or 

(II) is described in clauses (i), (ii), and 
(iii) of subparagraph (D), and 

(iii) such money or other property is 
used— 

) in the case of a note or evidence of in- 
debtedness issued by any partnership or cor- 
poration described in subparagraph (B), (C), 
or (E), by the partnership or corporation de- 
scribed in such subparagraph in carrying on 
its trade or business, or 

“(II) in the case of a note or evidence of 
indebtedness issued by any partnership or 
corporation described in subparagraph (D), 
by the partnership or corporation described 
in clauses (i), (ii), and (iii) of subparagraph 
(D) in carrying on its trade or business; 

„J) an overriding royalty interest, a net 
profits interest, or other nonoperating inter- 
est in minerals which was acquired by the 
decedent in exchange for— 

“(i) services rendered by the decedent in 
determining the location of such minerals, 
in acquiring such minerals, or in acquiring a 
lease of such minerals, or 

ii) an operating interest in such miner- 
als; or 

“(J) an interest in an asset which— 

“(i) is leased to, or used by, a corporation 
or partnership described in subparagraph 
(B), (C), or (E) or clauses (i), (ii), and (iii) of 
subparagraph (D), and 

(ii) is used by such corporation or part- 
nership in carrying on the trade or business 
of such corporation or partnership through- 
out the 1-year period ending on the date of 
death of the decedent.”. 

(b) ATTRIBUTION RULES AND OTHER SPECIAL 
RULEs.— 

(1) ATTRIBUTION RULES.—Paragraph (2) of 
section 6166 of such Code (relating to rules 
for applying paragraph (1)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) RULES FOR APPLYING PARAGRAPH (1).— 
For purposes of paragraph (1)— 

“(A) TIME FOR DETERMINATIONS.—Except as 
otherwise provided in paragraph (1), deter- 
minations shall be made as of the time im- 
mediately before the death of the decedent. 

“(B) NUMERICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR PART- 
NERSHIPS AND CORPORATIONS.—For purposes 
of subparagraphs (Bi and (Ci) of para- 
graph (1), all stock and partnership inter- 
ests held by or (after application of subpara- 
graph (C)) treated as held by— 

“(i) an individual, 

(i) a member of the family of such indi- 
vidual (within the meaning of section 
267(c)4)), 

“(iii) the spouse or surviving spouse of an 
individual described in clause (ii), or 

“(iv) the estate of an individual described 
in clause (ii) or (iii), 
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shall be treated as owned by one sharehold- 
er or one partner, as the case may be. 

(O) INDIRECT OWNERSHIP.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—Property owned, directly 
or indirectly, by or for a corporation, part- 
nership, estate, or trust shall be considered 
as being owned proportionately by or for its 
shareholders, partners, or beneficiaries. 

“Gi) SUCCESSIVE APPLICATION.—Property 
treated as owned by a person by reason of 
the application of clause (i) shall be treated 
as owned by such person for purposes of 
again applying clause (i) in order to treat 
another person as the owner of such proper- 
ty. 
(ii) Benericiary.—For purposes of this 
subparagraph, a person shall be treated as a 
beneficiary of any trust only if such person 
has a present interest in the trust. 

“(D) PERCENTAGE OWNERSHIP REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR PARTNERSHIPS AND CORPORA- 
Tions.—For purposes of subparagraphs 
(BV) and (Ci) of paragraph (1), all stock 
and all partnership interests held by or 
(after the application of subparagraph (C)) 
treated as held by— 

„ the decedent, 

(i) a member of the family of the dece- 
dent (within the meaning of section 
267(c)(4)), 

(iii) the spouse or surviving spouse of an 
individual described in clause (ii), or 

(iv) the estate of an individual described 
in clause (ii) or (iii), 


shall be treated as owned by the decedent. 

(E) INTERESTS ATTRIBUTED TO DECEDENT IN- 
CLUDED IN GROSS ESTATE.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (B)(i) and (C) of paragraph 
(1), any interest treated as owned by the de- 
cedent by reason of this paragraph shall be 
treated as included in determining the gross 
estate of such decedent. 

(F) REQUIREMENTS FOR HOLDING COMPANY 
BUY-OUT NOTES.—A note or other evidence of 
indebtedness meets the requirements of this 
subparagraph if— 

„ such note or evidence of indebtedness 
was issued by a partnership or corporation, 

(ii) such note or evidence of indebtedness 
had been acquired by the decedent in an ex- 
change of— 

(JD stock of such corporation with such 
corporation, or 

(IJ) an interest in such partnership with 
such partnership, 

(li) the decedent had been a shareholder 
in such corporation, or a partner in such 
partnership, at all times during the l-year 
period ending on the date of such exchange, 
and 

(iv) either— 

„D the value of the interest of the dece- 
dent in such note or evidence of indebted- 
ness is equal to 20 percent or more of the 
value (determined at the time of decedent’s 
death) of the partnership or corporation de- 
scribed in clauses (i) and (ii) of paragraph 
(1G), or 

(II) the partnership or corporation de- 
scribed in clauses (i) and (ii) of paragraph 
(1G) is described in subparagraph (B)(ii), 
(CXii), or (E) at the time of decedent’s 
death.“. 

(2) CERTAIN ITEMS FOR WHICH MARITAL DE- 
DUCTION WAS ALLOWED; CERTAIN CONTRIBU- 
TrIons.—Subsection (b) of section 6166 of 
such Code (relating to definitions and spe- 
cial rules) is amended by striking out para- 
graph (7) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(7) CERTAIN ITEMS FOR WHICH MARITAL DE- 
DUCTION PREVIOUSLY ALLOWED.—Any item in- 
cluded in the value of the gross estate of the 
decedent under section 2044 shall be treated 
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as included in determining the gross estate 
of the decedent for purposes of this section. 

“(8) CERTAIN CONTRIBUTIONS NOT USED IN 
CLOSELY HELD BUSINESS.—For purposes of 
this section, the value of an interest in a 
closely held business described in subpara- 
graph (B), (C), (D), or (E) of paragraph (1) 
shall not include the value of any property 
or money which— 

A is contributed 

“(i) in the case of an interest in a closely 
held business described in subparagraph 
(B), (C), or (E) of paragraph (1), to the cor- 
poration or partnership described in such 
subparagraph by or on behalf of the dece- 
dent, or 

ii) in the case of an interest in a closely 
held business described in paragraph (10D), 
to the corporation or partnership described 
in clauses (i), (ii), and (iii) of paragraph 
(1) by or on behalf of— 

(J) the decedent, or 

(ID the corporation or partnership de- 
scribed in subsection (bX1XD) (any interest 
in or stock of which is included in determin- 
ing the gross estate of the decedent), and 

“(B) is not used by the recipient corpora- 
tion or partnership in carrying on the trade 
or business of such corporation or partner- 
ship throughout the 1-year period ending on 
the date of death of the decedent.”. 

(C) INTERESTS IN 2 OR MORE CLOSELY HELD 
Busrnesses.—Subsection (c) of section 6166 
of such Code (relating to special rule for in- 
terests in 2 or more closely held businesses) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) SPECIAL RULE FOR INTERESTS IN 2 OR 
More CLOSELY HELD Businesses.—For pur- 
poses of this section, interests in 2 or more 
closely held businesses included in deter- 
mining the gross estate of the decedent, 
each of which— 

“(1) has a value which equals or exceeds 5 
percent of the adjusted gross estate of the 
decedent, 

“(2) is described in subparagraph (A), 
(Bi), (Ci), or CE) of subsection (b)(1), or 

“(3) is described in subsection (b)(1)(D), 
but only if the interest or stock described in 
clauses (i) and (ii) of subsection (bi) D) is 
also described in subparagraph (B)(i), (Ci), 
or (E) of subsection (b)(1), 


shall be treated as an interest in a single 

closely held business.“ 

(d) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Paragraph (3) 
of section 6166(b) of such Code is amended 
by striking out 65- percent“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘35-percent”’. 

(e) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to the es- 
tates of decedents dying after December 31, 
1981. 

SEC. 3. ELIMINATION OF THE ACCELERATION OF 
ESTATE TAX PAYMENTS IN CERTAIN 
SITUATIONS. 

(a) DISPOSITION OR WITHDRAWAL To Pay 
CERTAIN DEATH TAXES AND EXPENSES.—Sub- 
paragraph (B) of section 6166(g)(1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
disposition of interest) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(B) PAYMENT OF CERTAIN DEATH TAXES AND 
EXPENSES.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any dispo- 
sition of a portion of an interest in a closely 
held business, or a withdrawal from such a 
business of money or other property attrib- 
utable to such an interest, only the excess 
of— 

(I the sum of the amount realized from 
such disposition (or the amount of money 
and the fair market value of other property 
so withdrawn) and the amount by which 
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such interest in the closely held business 
has been reduced by previous application of 
clause (iii), over 

“(II) the aggregate amount of any taxes, 
interest, or expenses described in paragraph 
(1) or (2) of section 303(a) which are paid on 
or before the final date on which such pay- 
ment may be made under clause (ii), 


shall be treated for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A) as disposed of or withdrawn. 

“di) PAYMENT PERIOD.—For purposes of 
clause (i), the payment of any tax, interest, 
or expense described in paragraph (1) or (2) 
of section 303(a) may be made at any time 
prior to the date of the disposition or with- 
drawal described in clause (i), or after such 
date, but in no event shall such payment be 
made after the later of 

“(I) the date prescribed by subsection 
(aX3) for the payment of the first install- 
ment which becomes due after the date of 
such disposition or withdrawal, or 

(II the date which is 1 year after the 
date of such disposition or withdrawal. 

(ui) SUBSEQUENT DISPOSITIONS AND WITH- 
DRAWALS.—For purposes of applying sub- 
paragraph (A) to any disposition of a por- 
tion of an interest in a closely held business 
or withdrawal from such closely held busi- 
ness occurring after the disposition or with- 
drawal described in clause (i), the interest in 
such closely held business shall be consid- 
ered to be such interest reduced by— 

(J) the amount realized from the disposi- 
tion described in clause (i), or 

(II) the amount of money and the value 
of other property withdrawn in the with- 
drawal described in clause (i), 
which is not treated as disposed of or with- 
drawn for purposes of subparagraph (A) by 
reason of clause (i).“ 

(b) REORGANIZATIONS.—Subparagraph (C) 
of section 6166(g)(1) of such Code is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(C) REORGANIZATIONS.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—In the case of an ex- 
change of shares of stock described in clause 
di), only that portion of the value of the 
shares of stock exchanged which is equal to 
the excess, if any, of— 

(J) the fair market value at the time of 
such exchange of the shares of stock ex- 
changed, over 

(II) the fair market value at the time of 
such exchange of the shares of stock re- 
ceived in such exchange, 
shall be treated for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A) as disposed of, withdrawn, or ex- 
changed. 

(ii) APPLICABLE EXCHANGES.—An exchange 
of shares of stock is described in this clause 
if such exchange is an exchange of stock— 

(J) to which section 355 (or so much of 
section 356 as relates to section 355) applies, 

(II) pursuant to a plan of reorganization 
described in section 368(a)(1) if the stock re- 
ceived would have qualified as a closely held 
business interest if owned by the decedent 
on the date of decedent's death, or 

(III) is described in section 1036. 

“(iii) SUBSEQUENT DISPOSITIONS AND WITH- 
DRAWALS.—For purposes of applying sub- 
paragraph (A) to any disposition or with- 
drawal occurring after the exchange of 
stock to which clause (i) applies, any shares 
of stock received in such an exchange shall 
be treated as an interest qualifying under 
subsection (a)(1).”. 

(c) No DISQUALIFICATION IN CASE OF SUBSE- 
QUENT DeEATHS.—Subparagraph (D) of sec- 
tion 6166(g)1) of such Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out Subparagraph (AXi)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “SUBSEQUENT 
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TRANSFERS BY REASON OF DEATH.—Subpara- 
graph (A)”, and 

(2) by striking out the second sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: A similar rule shall 
apply in the case of subsequent transfers of 
the property by reason of the death of such 
person or of a subsequent transferee.“. 

(d) Buy OUTS AND OTHER SPECIAL RULES.— 
Paragraph (1) of section 6166(g) of such 
Code (relating to disposition of interest) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraphs: 

(E) CERTAIN BUY OUTS.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—In the case of a limited 
exchange of shares of stock of a corpora- 
tion, or of an interest in a partnership, for a 
note or other evidence of indebtedness, only 
that portion of the value of such shares of 
stock, or of such partnership interest, which 
is equal to the excess, if any, of— 

(J) the fair market value at the time of 
such limited exchange of such shares of 
stock or partnership interest, over 

(II) the face value of any note or other 
evidence of indebtedness issued by such cor- 
poration or partnership which is received in 
such limited exchange, 


shall be treated for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A) as disposed of, withdrawn, or ex- 
changed. 

(ii) SUBSEQUENT DISPOSITIONS AND WITH- 
DRAWALS.—For purposes of applying sub- 
paragraph (A) to any disposition or with- 
drawal occurring after the limited exchange 
described in clause (i), any note or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness received in such a 
limited exchange shall be treated as an in- 
terest qualifying under subsection (a)(1). 

(F) LIMITED EXCHANGE.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term ‘limited exchange’ 
means an exchange of — 

“ci) shares of stock of a corporation with 

I) such corporation, or 

(II) if such corporation guarantees any 
note or evidence of indebtedness received in 
such exchange, any shareholder or employ- 
ee of such corporation who was a sharehold- 
er or employee of such corporation at all 
times during the period beginning 1 year 
prior to the date of death of the decedent 
and ending on the date of such exchange, or 

ii) an interest in a partnership with 

(I) such partnership, or 

(II) if such partnership guarantees any 
note or evidence of indebtedness received in 
such exchange, any partner in, or employee 
of, such partnership who was a partner in, 
or employee of, such partnership at all 
times during the period beginning 1 year 
prior to the date of death of the decedent 
and ending on the date of such exchange. 


For purposes of this subparagraph, the term 
‘employee’ has the meaning given such term 
in paragraph (1) or (2) of section 3121(d). 

“(G) SPECIAL RULES FOR NOTES.—For pur- 
poses of this paragraph— 

“(i) PAYMENT OF INTEREST.—The payment 
of interest on any note or evidence of in- 
debtedness described in subparagraph (F), 
(G), or (H) of subsection (bi) or subpara- 
graph (E) of this paragraph shall not be 
treated as a withdrawal from a closely held 
business or a disposition of an interest in a 
closely held business. 

(i PAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL.—The payment 
of any portion of the principal on any note 
or evidence of indebtedness described in 
subparagraph (F) or (H) of subsection (b)(1) 
or subparagraph (E) of this paragraph shall 
be treated as a withdrawal from a closely 
held business. 

(ui) DISPOSITION OF HOLDING COMPANY 
BUYOUT NOTE.—If any portion of an interest 
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in a note or other evidence of indebtedness 
which is described in subsection (bin) 
qualifies under subsection (a)(1)— 

(J) a disposition of any interest in such 
note or evidence of indebtedness which was 
included in determining the gross estate of 
the decedent, or 

“(ID any payment of principal attributa- 
ble to an interest in such note or evidence of 
indebtedness included in determining the 
gross estate of the decedent, 


shall be treated for purposes of this para- 
graph as a disposition of (or a withdrawal 
with respect to) the portion of such interest 
qualifying under subsection (aki) in an 
amount equal to that portion of the amount 
realized from such disposition (or of the 
amount of such payment of principal) 
which bears the same relationship to the 
amount so realized (or the amount of such 
payment of principal) as the relationship 
described in subsection (b)(1)(G). 

“(iv) READILY TRADABLE NOTES.—If any note 
or other evidence of indebtedness described 
in subparagraph (F), (G), or (H) of subsec- 
tion (bi) or subparagraph (E) of this para- 
graph becomes readily tradable (within the 
meaning of section 453(f)(5)), the entire in- 
terest qualifying under subsection (ai) in 
such note or evidence of indebtedness shall 
be treated as having been disposed of on the 
first day such note or evidence of indebted- 
ness becomes readily tradable. 

“(v) DISPOSITION BY HOLDING COMPANY OF 
CERTAIN ENTITY ACTIVELY CARRYING ON TRADE 
OR BUSINESS.—In the case of any interest in 
a note or other evidence of indebtedness 
issued by a partnership or corporation 
which is described in subsection (bi) 
and which qualifies under subsection 
(41 — 

(J) any disposition of any portion of the 
interest or the stock described in clauses (i) 
and (ii) of subsection (b)(1)(G) by such part- 
nership or corporation or by any other part- 
nership, corporation, estate, or trust 
through which such partnership or corpora- 
tion was treated (by the application of sub- 
section (b)(2)(C)) as owning the interest or 
stock described in clauses (i) and (ii) of sub- 
section (bi), or 

(II) any withdrawal with respect to the 
interest or stock described in clauses (i) and 
(ii) of subsection (bin) by such partner- 
ship or corporation or by such other part- 
nership, corporation, estate, or trust, 


shall be treated for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A) as a disposition of that portion of 
such note or evidence of indebtedness quali- 
fying under subsection (ai!) which bears 
the same relationship to such note or evi- 
dence of indebtedness qualifying under sub- 
section (a)(1) as the amount realized from 
the disposition of such portion of the inter- 
est or stock described in clauses (i) and (ii) 
of subsection (bX1XG) (or the amount of 
money and the value of other property so 
withdrawn) bears to the fair market value 
(at the time immediately before such dispo- 
sition or withdrawal) of the entire interest 
or stock described in such clauses. 

“(vi) ACQUISITION OF THE ISSUER OR GUAR- 
ANTOR OF A NOTE.—In the case of a note or 
other evidence of indebtedness which— 

“(I) was acquired in an exchange of stock 
of a corporation, or of an interest in a part- 
nership, described in paragraph (1XF) or 
(2)(F) of subsection (b) or subparagraph (E) 
of this paragraph, or 

(II) was issued to the decedent by a cor- 
poration or partnership described in subsec- 
tion (bX1XH), 
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the qualified acquisition of such corporation 
or partnership by another corporation 
whose stock is readily tradable and which 
guarantees or assumes liability on such note 
or evidence of indebtedness shall be treated 
as a disposition of the entire interest in such 
note or evidence of indebtedness which 
qualifies under subsection (a)(1). 

“(vii) QUALIFIED ACQUISITION.—The term 
‘qualified acquisition of a corporation’ 
means an acquisition of at least 50 percent 
of— 

(J) the total combined voting power of all 
classes of stock of such corporation which 
are entitled to vote, 

I) the total value of shares of all classes 
of stock of such corporation, or 

(III) the fair market value (determined 
at the time of such acquisition) of all assets 
of such corporation used in carrying on the 
trade or business of such corporation. 

(viii) READILY TRADABLE STOCK.—Stock is 
readily tradable if, at the time of a qualified 
acquisition, there is a market for such stock 
on any stock exchange or in any over-the- 
counter market. 

“(H) NOTE ISSUED BY AND ASSETS USED BY A 
DISPOSED CLOSELY HELD BUSINESS.—If the 
entire interest in a partnership, or all the 
stock in a corporation, described in subpara- 
graph (B), (C), (D), or (E) of subsection 
(X1) which qualifies under subsection 
(aX 1) is treated under subparagraph (A) as 
having been disposed of (or an amount of 
money and other property attributable to 
such interest or stock and equal in value to 
such interest or stock is treated under sub- 
paragraph (A) as having been withdrawn 
from the closely held business), the entire 
interest in— 

) any note or evidence of indebtedness 
described in subsection (b)(1)(H) which is 
issued by such partnership or corporation 
(or by a partnership or corporation de- 
scribed in clauses (i), (ii), and (iii) of subsec- 
tion (bi) D), and 

“(ii) any asset described in subsection 
(bX1XJ) which is leased to, or used by, such 
partnership or corporation (or the partner- 
ship or corporation described in clauses (i), 
Gi), and (iii) of subsection (b)(1)(D)), 


shall be treated, for purposes of this para- 
graph, as having been disposed of or ex- 
changed on the date on which such disposal 
or withdrawal of the interest in such part- 
nership or the stock in such corporation is 
treated under subparagraph (A) as occur- 
ring. 

(I) INVOLUNTARY CONVERSIONS.— 

„ CONVERSION INTO SIMILAR PROPERTY.— 
Subparagraph (A) shall not apply to any in- 
voluntary conversion of a portion of an in- 
terest in a closely held business which is de- 
scribed in section 1033(a)(1). For purposes 
of applying subparagraph (A) to subsequent 
dispositions or withdrawals, any interest in 
the property into which an interest in a 
closely held business was so converted shall 
be treated as an interest qualifying under 
subsection (a)(1). 

(ii) CONVERSION INTO OTHER PROPERTY.— 
In the case of an involuntary conversion of 
any portion of an interest in a closely held 
business which is described in section 
1033(a)(2), only the excess, if any, of 

“(I) the amount realized on the conversion 
of such interest, over 

(II) the cost of qualified replacement 
property, 
shall be treated, for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A), as disposed of, withdrawn, or ex- 
changed. For purposes of subsequent appli- 
cation of subparagraph (A), any interest in 
qualified replacement property shall be 
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treated as an interest qualifying under sub- 
section (a)(1). 

(ii) QUALIFIED REPLACEMENT PROPERTY.— 
For purposes of this subparagraph, the term 
‘qualified replacement property’ means any 
property similar or related in service or use 
to the converted property which is acquired 
for the purpose of replacing the converted 
property by the executor of the estate of 
the decedent during the period which begins 
on the earliest date of the threat or immi- 
nence of requisition or condemnation and 
ends on the date which is 1 year after the 
date on which any part of the gain upon the 
conversion is realized. 

“(J) LIKE KIND EXCHANGES,— 

“(i) EXCHANGES SOLELY IN LIKE KIND.—Sub- 
paragraph (A) shall not apply to any ex- 
change described in section 1031(a) in which 
an interest in a closely held business is ex- 
changed for qualified exchange property. 

(ii) EXCHANGES NOT SOLELY IN LIKE 
Krinp.—In the case of an exchange described 
in section 1031(b) in which an interest in a 
closely held business is exchanged, only 
that portion of such interest which is equal 
to the excess, if any, of— 

(I) the fair market value of such interest 
at the time of such exchange, over 

II) the fair market value of qualified ex- 
change property received in such exchange 
at the time of such exchange, 
shall be treated for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A) as disposed of, withdrawn, or ex- 
changed. 

(iii) SUBSEQUENT DISPOSITIONS AND WITH- 
DRAWALS.—For purposes of applying sub- 
paragraph (A) to subsequent dispositions or 
withdrawals, any interest in qualified ex- 
change property shall be treated as an inter- 
est qualifying under subsection (a)(1). 

“(iv) QUALIFIED EXCHANGE PROPERTY.—For 
purposes of this subparagraph, the term 
‘qualified exchange property’ means proper- 
ty received in an exchange which, if it were 
the only property received in such ex- 
change, would result in nonrecognition of 
gain or loss under section 1031(a). 

(E) DISPOSITION OF HOLDING COMPANY IN- 
TEREST.—If any portion of an interest in a 
partnership, or of stock in a corporation, 
which is described in subsection (b)(1)(D) 
qualifies under subsection (a)(1)— 

(i) a disposition of any interest in such 
partnership, or stock in such corporation, 
which was included in determining the gross 
estate of the decedent, or 

(ii) a withdrawal of any money or other 
property from such partnership or corpora- 
tion attributable to any interest included in 
determining the gross estate of the dece- 
dent, 


shall be treated for purposes of this para- 
graph as a disposition of (or a withdrawal 
with respect to) the portion of such interest 
or stock qualifying under subsection (a)(1) 
in an amount equal to that portion of the 
amount realized from such disposition (or of 
the amount of money and the value of other 
property so withdrawn) which bears the 
same relationship to the amount so realized 
(or so withdrawn) as the relationship de- 
scribed in subsection (b)(1)(D). 

“(L) DISPOSITION BY HOLDING COMPANY OF 
CERTAIN ENTITY ACTIVELY CARRYING ON TRADE 
OR BUSINESS.—In the case of any interest in 
a partnership, or stock in a corporation, 
which is described in subsection (bi) D) 
and which qualifies under subsection 
(aX1)— 

any disposition of any portion of an 
interest or of stock described in clauses (i), 
(ii), and (iii) of subsection (bi) D) by such 
partnership or corporation or by any other 
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partnership, corporation, estate, or trust 
through which such partnership or corpora- 
tion was treated (by the application of sub- 
section (b)(2)(C)) as owning such interest or 
stock described in clauses (i), (ii), and (iii) of 
subsection (bi) D), or 

“di) any withdrawal with respect to the 
interest or stock described in clauses (i), (ii), 
and (iii) of subsection (bi) D) by such 
partnership or corporation or by such other 
partnership, corporation, estate, or trust, 


shall be treated for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A) as a disposition of that portion of 
such interest or stock qualifying under sub- 
section (a)(1) which bears the same relation- 
ship to such interest or stock qualifying 
under subsection (a)(1) as the amount real- 
ized from the disposition of such portion of 
the interest or stock described in clauses (i), 
ci), and (iii) of subsection (b)(1)(D) (or the 
amount of money and the value of other 
property so withdrawn) bears to the fair 
market value (at the time immediately 
before such disposition or withdrawal) of 
the entire interest or stock described in such 
clauses.”’. 

(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Subparagraph (A) of section 6166(g)(1) 
of such Code (relating to dispositions and 
withdrawals) is amended by striking out 
“CA) If” and inserting in lieu thereof (A) In 
GENERAL.—If”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 6166(g) of 
such Code (relating to undistributed income 
of estate) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “(A) If” in subpara- 
graph (A) and inserting in lieu thereof (A) 
IN GENERAL.—If”, and 

(B) by striking out (B) For” in subpara- 
graph (B) and inserting in lieu thereof (B) 
UNDISTRIBUTED NET INCOME.—For”. 

(f) COORDINATION WITH SECTION 6166A.— 

(1) DISPOSITION OR WITHDRAWAL TO PAY 
CERTAIN DEATH TAX AND EXPENSES.—Subpara- 
graph (B) of section 6166A(hX1) of such 
Code (relating to disposition of interest), as 
in effect on the day before the date of en- 
actment of the Economic Recovery Tax Act 
of 1981, is amended to read as follows: 

(B) PAYMENT OF CERTAIN DEATH TAXES AND 
EXPENSES.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any dispo- 
sition of a portion of an interest in a closely 
held business, or a withdrawal from such a 
business of money or other property attrib- 
utable to such an interest, only the excess 
of— 

(I) the sum of the amount realized from 
such disposition (or the amount of money 
and the fair market value of other property 
so withdrawn) and the amount by which 
such interest in the closely held business 
has been reduced by previous application of 
clause (iii), over 

(II) the aggregate amount of any taxes, 
interest, or expenses described in paragraph 
(1) or (2) of section 303(a) which are paid on 
or before the final date on which such pay- 
ment may be made under clause (ii), 


shall be treated for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A) as disposed of or withdrawn. 

(ii) PAYMENT PERIOD.—For purposes of 
clause (i), the payment of any tax, interest, 
or expense described in paragraph (1) or (2) 
of section 303(a) may be made at any time 
prior to the date of the disposition or with- 
drawal described in clause (i), or after such 
date, but in no event shall such payment be 
made after the later of— 

(J) the date prescribed by subsection 
(a3) for the payment of the first install- 
ment which becomes due after the date of 
such disposition or withdrawal, or 
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(II the date which is 1 year after the 
date of such disposition or withdrawal. 

(iii) SUBSEQUENT DISPOSITIONS AND WITH- 
DRAWALS.—For purposes of applying sub- 
paragraph (A) to any disposition of a por- 
tion of an interest in a closely held business 
or withdrawal from such closely held busi- 
ness occurring after the disposition or with- 
drawal described in clause (i), the interest in 
such closely held business shall be consid- 
ered to be such interest reduced by— 

“(I) the amount realized from the disposi- 
tion described in clause (i), or 

(II) the amount of money and the value 
of other property withdrawn in the with- 
drawal described in clause (i), 
which is not treated as disposed of or with- 
drawn for purposes of subparagraph (A) by 
reason of clause (i).“ 

(2) REORGANIZATIONS.—Subparagraph (C) 
of section 6166A(h)(1) of such Code, as in 
effect on the day before the date of enact- 
ment of the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 
1981, is amended to read as follows: 

“(C) REORGANIZATIONS,.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—In the case of an ex- 
change of shares of stock described in clause 
Gi, only that portion of the value of the 
shares of stock exchanged which is equal to 
the excess, if any, of— 

(I) the fair market value at the time of 
such exchange of the shares of stock ex- 
changed, over 

(II) the fair market value at the time of 
such exchange of the shares of stock re- 
ceived in such exchange, 


shall be treated for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A) as disposed of, withdrawn, or ex- 
changed. 

(ii) APPLICABLE EXCHANGES.—An exchange 
of shares of stock is described in this clause 
if such exchange is an exchange of stock— 

(I) to which section 355 (or so much of 
section 356 as relates to section 355) applies, 

(II) pursuant to a plan of reorganization 
described in section 368(a)(1) if the stock re- 
ceived would have qualified as a closely held 
business interest if owned by the decedent 
on the date of decedent’s death, or 

“(IID is described in section 1036. 

(ii) SUBSEQUENT DISPOSITIONS AND WITH- 
DRAWALS.—For purposes of applying sub- 
paragraph (A) to any disposition or with- 
drawal occurring after the exchange of 
stock to which clause (i) applies, any shares 
of stock received in such an exchange shall 
be treated as an interest qualifying under 
subsection (a)(1).”. 

(3) NO DISQUALIFICATION IN CASE OF SUBSE- 
QUENT DEATHS.—Subparagraph (D) of section 
6166A(h)(1) of such Code, as in effect on 
the day before the date of enactment of the 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “Subparagraph (A)(ii)”’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “SUBSEQUENT 
TRANSFERS BY REASON OF DEATH.—Subpara- 
graph (A)“, and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: A similar rule shall 
apply in the case of subsequent transfers of 
the property by reason of the death of such 
person or of a subsequent transferee.“. 

(4) Buy OUTS AND OTHER SPECIAL RULES.— 
Paragraph (1) of section 6166A(h) of such 
Code (relating to disposition of interest), as 
in effect on the day before the date of en- 
actment of the Economic Recovery Tax Act 
of 1981, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraphs: 

(E) CERTAIN BUY OUTS.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—In the case of a limited 
exchange of shares of stock of a corpora- 
tion, or of an interest in a partnership, for a 
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note or other evidence of indebtedness, only 
that portion of the value of such shares of 
stock, or of such partnership interest, which 
is equal to the excess, if any, of— 

“(I) the fair market value at the time of 
such limited exchange of such shares of 
stock or partnership interest, over 

(II) the face value of any note or other 
evidence of indebtedness issued by such cor- 
poration or partnership which is received in 
such limited exchange, 
shall be treated for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A) as disposed of, withdrawn, or ex- 
changed. 

“(ii) SUBSEQUENT DISPOSITIONS AND WITH- 
DRAWALS.—For purposes of applying sub- 
paragraph (A) to any disposition or with- 
drawal occurring after the limited exchange 
described in clause (i), any note or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness received in such a 
limited exchange shall be treated as an in- 
terest qualifying under subsection (a)(1). 

(F) LIMITED EXCHANGE.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term ‘limited exchange’ 
means an exchange of— 

„shares of stock of a corporation with 

I) such corporation, or 

(II) if such corporation guarantees any 
note or evidence of indebtedness received in 
such exchange, any shareholder or employ- 
ee of such corporation who was a sharehold- 
er or employee of such corporation at all 
times during the period beginning 1 year 
prior to the date of death of the decedent 
and ending on the date of such exchange, or 

(Ii) an interest in a partnership with 

(I) such partnership, or 

(II) if such partnership guarantees any 
note or evidence of indebtedness received in 
such exchange, any partner in, or employee 
of, such partnership who was a partner in, 
or employee of, such partnership at all 
times during the period beginning 1 year 
prior to the date of death of the decedent 
and ending on the date of such exchange. 


For purposes of this subparagraph, the term 
‘employee’ has the meaning given such term 
in paragraph (1) or (2) of section 3121(d). 

“(G) SPECIAL RULES FOR BUY OUT NOTES.— 
For purposes of this paragraph— 

(i) PAYMENT OF INTEREST.—The payment 
of interest on any note or evidence of in- 
debtedness described in subparagraph (E) 
shall not be treated as a withdrawal from a 
closely held business or a disposition of an 
interest in a closely held business. 

(ii) PAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL.—The payment 
of any portion of the principal on any note 
or evidence of indebtedness described in 
subparagraph (E) shall be treated as a with- 
drawal from a closely held business. 

“(il READILY TRADABLE NoTES.—If any 
note or other evidence of indebtedness de- 
scribed in subparagraph (E) of this para- 
graph becomes readily tradable (within the 
meaning of section 453(f)(5)), the entire in- 
terest qualifying under subsection (a)(1) in 
such note or evidence of indebtedness shall 
be treated as having been disposed of on the 
first day such note or evidence of indebted- 
ness becomes readily tradable. 

(iv) ACQUISITION OF ISSUER OR GUARANTOR 
OF NOTE.—In the case of a note or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness which was acquired in 
an exchange of stock of a corporation, or of 
an interest in a partnership, described in 
subparagraph (E), the qualified acquisition 
of such corporation or partnership by an- 
other corporation whose stock is readily tra- 
dable and which guarantees or assumes li- 
ability on such note or evidence of indebted- 
ness shall be treated as a disposition of the 
entire interest in such note or evidence of 
indebtedness. 
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“(v) QUALIFIED ACQUISITION.—The term 
‘qualified acquisition of a corporation’ 
2 an acquisition of at least 50 percent 
0 — 

D the total combined voting power of all 
classes of stock of such corporation which 
are entitled to vote, 

(II) the total value of shares of all classes 
of stock of such corporation, or 

“(III) the fair market value (determined 
at the time of such acquisition) of all assets 
of such corporation used in carrying on the 
trade or business of such corporation. 

“(vi) READILY TRADABLE sTocK.—Stock is 
readily tradable if, at the time of a qualified 
acquisition, there is a market for such stock 
on any stock exchange or in any over-the- 
counter market. 

“CH) INVOLUNTARY CONVERSIONS.— 

“(i) CONVERSION INTO SIMILAR PROPERTY.— 
Subparagraph (A) shall not apply to any in- 
voluntary conversion of a portion of an in- 
terest in a closely held business which is de- 
scribed in section 1033(a1). For purposes 
of applying subparagraph (A) to subsequent 
dispositions or withdrawals, any interest in 
the property into which an interest in a 
closely held business was so converted shall 
be treated as an interest qualifying under 
subsection (a)(1). 

(ii) CONVERSION INTO OTHER PROPERTY.— 
In the case of an involuntary conversion of 
any portion of an interest in a closely held 
business which is described in section 
1033(a)(2), only the excess, if any, of 

(I) the amount realized on the conversion 
of such interest, over 

(II) the cost of qualified replacement 
property, 
shall be treated, for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A), as disposed of, withdrawn, or ex- 
changed. For purposes of subsequent appli- 
cation of subparagraph (A), any interest in 
qualified replacement property shall be 
treated as an interest qualifying under sub- 
section (a)(1). 

(ii) QUALIFIED REPLACEMENT PROPERTY.— 
For purposes of this subparagraph, the term 
‘qualified replacement property’ means any 
property similar or related in service or use 
to the property converted which is acquired 
for the purpose of replacing the converted 
property by the executor of the estate of 
the decedent during the period which begins 
on the earliest date of the threat or immi- 
nence of requisition or condemnation and 
ends on the date which is 1 year after the 
date on which any part of the gain upon the 
conversion is realized. 

“(I) LIKE KIND EXCHANGES.— 

“(i) EXCHANGES SOLELY IN LIKE KIND.—Sub- 
paragraph (A) shall not apply to any ex- 
change described in section 1031(a) in which 
an interest in a closely held business is ex- 
changed for qualified exchange property. 

“Gi) EXCHANGES NOT SOLELY IN LIKE 
kKinp.—In the case of an exchange described 
in section 1031(b) in which an interest in a 
closely held business is exchanged, only 
that portion of such interest which is equal 
to the excess, if any, of— . 

(I) the fair market value of such interest 
at the time of such exchange, over 

(II) the fair market value of qualified ex- 
change property received in such exchange 
at the time of such exchange, 


shall be treated for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A) as disposed of, withdrawn, or ex- 
changed. 

(ii) SUBSEQUENT DISPOSITIONS AND WITH- 
DRAWALS.—For purposes of applying sub- 
paragraph (A) to subsequent dispositions or 
withdrawals, any interest in qualified ex- 
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change property shall be treated as an inter- 
est qualifying under subsection (a)(1). 

“(iv) QUALIFIED EXCHANGE PROPERTY.—For 
purposes of this subparagraph, the term 
‘qualified exchange property’ means proper- 
ty received in an exchange which if it were 
the only property received in such exchange 
would result in nonrecognition of gain or 
loss under section 1031(a).”. 

(5) FAILURE TO MAKE PAYMENTS.—Para- 
graph (3) of section 6166A(h) of such Code 
(relating to failure to pay installments), as 
in effect on the day before the enactment of 
the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, is 
amended to read as follows: 

(3) FAILURE TO MAKE PAYMENT OF PRINCI- 
PAL OR INTEREST.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), if any payment of princi- 
pal or interest under this section is not paid 
on or before the date fixed for its payment 
by this section (including any extension of 
time), the unpaid portion of the tax payable 
in installments shall be paid upon notice 
and demand from the Secretary. 

“(B) PAYMENT WITHIN 6 MONTHS.—If any 
payment of principal or interest under this 
section is not paid on or before the date de- 
termined under subparagraph (A) but is 
paid within 6 months of such date— 

„the provisions of subparagraph (A) 
shall not apply with respect to such pay- 
ment, 

(ii) the provisions of section 6601(j) shall 
not apply with respect to the determination 
of interest on such payment, and 

(iii) there is imposed a penalty in an 
amount equal to the product of— 

(J) 5 percent of the amount of such pay- 
ment, multiplied by 

(II) the number of months (or fractions 
thereof) after such date and before pay- 
ment is made. 


The penalty imposed under clause (iii) shall 


be treated in the same manner as a penalty 
imposed under subchapter B of chapter 
68.“ 

(g) EFFECTIVE DaTEs.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amendments made by 
this section shall apply with respect to dis- 
positions and withdrawals made after De- 
cember 31, 1981. 

(2) Section 6166a.—The amendments 
made by subsection (e) shall apply to estates 
of decedents dying before January 1, 1982, 
with respect to dispositions and withdrawals 
made after December 31, 1981. 

SEC. 4. INTEREST ON ESTATE TAX FOR WHICH PAY- 
MENT IS EXTENDED UNDER SECTION 
6166. 

(a) FIXED RATE or INTEREST.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) of section 
6601(j) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to the 4-percent rate on cer- 
tain portion of estate tax) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If the time for payment 
of an amount of tax imposed by chapter 11 
is extended under section 6166, interest 
shall be paid (in lieu of the annual rate 
under subsection (a))— 

“CA) at a rate of 4 percent on the 4-per- 
cent portion of such amount, and 

“(B) at the qualified rate on the portion 
of such amount which is in excess of the 4- 
percent portion.“ 

(2) QUALIFIED RATE DEFINED.—Subsection 
(j) of section 6601 of such Code is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by striking out ‘4-Percent RATE ON 
CERTAIN PORTION or“ in the caption thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof “INTEREST RATE 
on”, and 
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(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(4) QUALIFIED RATE.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘qualified rate’ means 
the rate which is equal to the average yield 
to maturity (as determined by the Secre- 
tary) during the month of December in the 
calendar year preceding the calendar year 
in which the decedent died on all outstand- 
ing obligations of the United States that 
mature during the month of December in 
the calendar year which is 13 years after 
the calendar year in which the decedent 
died, rounded to the nearest full percentage 
point. 

“(B) DETERMINATION OF AVERAGE YIELD.— 
The Secretary shall determine the average 
yield to maturity on obligations described in 
subparagraph (A) for the month of Decem- 
ber 1971, and for each month of December 
thereafter. Such average yield to maturity 
for each month of December in the years 
1971 through 1981 shall be published in the 
Federal Register no later than by October 1, 
1982, and such average yield to maturity for 
the month of December 1982, and for each 
month of December thereafter, shall be so 
published no later than by March 1 of the 
succeeding calendar year. 

“(5) DEFICIENCIES.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the amount of any deficiency 
which is prorated to installments payable 
under section 6166 shall be treated as an 
amount of tax payable in installments 
under such section.“. 

(b) ESTATE Tax DEDUCTION FOR INTEREST 
on ESTATE TAXEs.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 2053 of such Code 
(relating to expenses, indebtedness, and 
taxes) is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (e) as subsection (f) and inserting after 
subsection (d) the following new subsection: 

(e) INTEREST ON CERTAIN Taxes.—In the 
case of an estate which elects to pay any 
portion of the tax imposed by section 2001 
in installments under section 6166— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, there shall be treated as an administra- 
tion expense an amount of interest which 
the executor of such estate estimates (at 
such time as the Secretary shall by regula- 
tions prescribe) will be paid or will accrue 
on— 

(A) any portion of the tax imposed by 
section 2001 on such estate for which the 
time of payment is extended under section 
6166, or 

“(B) any estate, succession, legacy, or in- 
heritance tax imposed by a State on such 
estate, 


during the period of the extension of time 
for payment provided under section 6166. 

“(2) ADJUSTMENT TO TAXABLE ESTATE.— 
Proper adjustments in the taxable estate 
shall be made, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary, to take into account any 
difference between the estimate made under 
paragraph (1) and the actual amount of in- 
terest paid or accrued on the taxes de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) during the period 
of the extension of time for payment pro- 
vided under section 6166.“ 

(2) SUSPENSION OF PERIOD OF LIMITATIONS 
ON ASSESSMENT.—Subsection (d) of section 
6503 of such Code (relating to extensions of 
time for payment of estate tax) is amended 
to read as follows: 

(d) EXTENSIONS OF TIME FOR PAYMENT OF 
ESTATE Tax.— 

“(1) AsSsESSMENTS.—The running of the 
period of limitations under section 6501 on 
the making of assessments with respect to 
any tax imposed by chapter 11 which are 
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due to adjustments in the taxable estate 
made under section 2053(e)(2) shall be sus- 
pended for the period of any extension of 
time for payment granted under section 
6166. 

(2) CoLLecTIONS.—The running of the 
period of limitations under sections 6501 
and 6502 for collection of any tax imposed 
by chapter 11 shall be suspended for the 
period of any extension of time for payment 
granted under the provisions of subsection 
(a)(2) or (b)(2) of section 6161 or under the 
provisions of section 6163 or 6166.“ 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATES AND SPECIAL RULES,— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amendments made by 
this section shall apply to the estates of de- 
cedents dying after December 31, 1981. 

(2) CERTAIN ESTATES.— 

(A) INTEREST RATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to es- 
tates described in subparagraph (D) with re- 
spect to amounts outstanding on January 1, 
1982, or arising after such date. 

(B) DEDUCTION FOR INTEREST.—The amend- 
ment made by subsection (b)(1) shall apply 
to estates described in subparagraph (D) 
with respect to estimates of interest which 
will accrue or be paid after December 31, 
1981. 

(C) ASSESSMENTS.—The amendment made 
by subsection (b)(2) shall apply to estates 
described in subparagraph (D). 

(D) REQUIREMENTS.—The estate of a dece- 
dent is described in this subparagraph if— 

(i) the decedent died before January 1, 
1982, 

(ii) the time for payment of any portion of 
the tax imposed by section 2001 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 on such estate 
is extended, or may be extended, under sec- 
tion 6166 of such Code or section 6166A of 
such Code (as in effect with respect to es- 
tates of decedents dying before January 1, 
1982), and 

(iii) the executor of such estate elects to 
have this paragraph apply to such estate (at 
such time and in such manner as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe by regu- 
lations). 


The executor of an estate otherwise eligible 
under this subparagraph to elect the appli- 
cation of this paragraph may elect the ap- 
plication of this paragraph regardless of 
whether such estate was allowed a deduc- 
tion under subtitle A of such Code for ad- 
ministration expenses paid or accrued prior 
to January 1, 1982. 

(3) EXTENSIONS UNDER SECTION 6166A.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in subparagraph (B), for purposes of 
applying sections 2053(e), 6601(j), and 
6503(d) of such Code with respect to an 
estate described in paragraph (2)(D)— 

D any extension of the time for payment 
of the tax imposed by chapter 11 of such 
Code under section 6166A of such Code (as 
in effect with respect to estates of decedents 
dying before January 1, 1982) shall be treat- 
ed as an extension of the time for payment 
of such tax under section 6166 of such Code, 
and 

(ii) any election under section 6166A of 
such Code shall be treated as an election 
under section 6166 of such Code. 

(B) SPECIAL RULE FOR INTEREST RATE.—For 
purposes of applying subsection (j) of sec- 
tion 6601 of such Code with respect to an 
estate described in paragraph (2D) whose 
executor elected the application of section 
6166A of such Code, the 4-percent portion 
shall be zero. 
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SEC. 5. DECLARATORY JUDGMENTS RELAT- 
ING TO SECTION 6166. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Part IV of subchapter C 
of chapter 76 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to declaratory judgments) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“SEC. 7479. DECLARATORY JUDGMENTS RELATING 
TO SECTION 6166. 

(a) In GENERAL.—In the case of an actual 
controversy involving— 

(I) the extent, if any, to which an estate 
is eligible for the extension of time for pay- 
ment of the estate tax provided by section 
6166, or 

(2) whether there is an acceleration of 
the time for payment under section 6166(g), 
upon the filing of an appropriate pleading, 
the Tax Court may make a declaration with 
respect to such issue. Any such declaration 
shall have the force and effect of a decision 
of the Tax Court and shall be reviewable as 
such. 

“(b) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) Perrrroner.—A pleading may be filed 
under this section only by the executor of 
the decedent's estate. 

“(2) EXHAUSTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE REME- 
Dirks. The court shall not issue a declarato- 
ry judgment under this section unless it de- 
termines that the petitioner has exhausted 
all available administrative remedies within 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

“(3) TIME FOR BRINGING ACTION.—If the 
Secretary sends by certified or registered 
mail notice of his determination of an issue 
described in subsection (a), no proceeding 
may be initiated under this section with re- 
spect to such issue unless the pleading is 
filed before the 91st day after the date of 
such mailing. 

“(c) RESTRICTION ON COLLECTION AND LEVY 
or ESTATE Tax.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subchapter A of chapter 70, if the executor 
of an estate files a petition with the Tax 
Court under subsection (a), no levy or pro- 
ceeding in court for the collection of the tax 
imposed by chapter 11 on such estate shall 
be made, begun, or prosecuted until the de- 
cision of the Tax Court has become final 
(within the meaning of section 7481). 

“(2) PAYMENTS UNDER SECTION 6166.—This 
subsection shall not apply with respect to 
an estate if the executor of such estate fails 
to make any payment of principal or inter- 
est under section 6166 on or before the date 
which is six months after the date on which 
such payment would be required under sec- 
tion 6166 (as determined under section 
6166(g3)A)) if— 

“(A) in the case of a controversy involving 
eligibility under section 6166, such estate 
were eligible for the extension of time for 
payment under section 6166, or 

“(B) in the case of a controversy involving 
acceleration, such acceleration did not apply 
to such estate.“ 

(b) PENALTY FOR FRIVOLOUS OR GROUND- 
LESS PROCEEDINGS OR PROCEEDINGS FOR 
DELay.— 

(1) Tax court.—The first sentence of sec- 
tion 6673 of such Code (relating to damages 
assessable by instituting proceedings before 
the Tax Court merely for delay) is amended 
to read as follows: “Whenever it appears to 
the Tax Court that proceedings before it 
have been instituted or maintained by the 
taxpayer primarily for delay or that the 
taxpayer’s position in such proceedings is 
frivolous or groundless, damages in an 
amount not in excess of $2,500 shall be 
awarded to the United States by the Tax 
Court in its decision.“ 
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(2) Arrrals.— Paragraph (4) of section 
7482 (c) of such Code (relating to imposition 
of damages) is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) To IMPOSE DAMAGES.—The United 
States Court of Appeals and the Supreme 
Court shall have the power to impose dam- 
ages in any case in which the decision of the 
Tax Court is affirmed and it appears that 
the notice of appeal was filed primarily for 
delay or that the taxpayer's position in such 
appeal was frivolous or groundless.“ 

(c) ADDITION TO ESTATE Tax FOR AMOUNT 
OF PAYMENT WHICH TAX COURT DETERMINES 
Is Not EXTENDED OR Is ACCELERATED UNDER 
SECTION 6166.— 

(1) NEGLIGENCE OR INTENTIONAL DISREGARD 
OF RULES AND REGULATIONS.—Paragraph (1) 
of section 6653(a) of such Code (relating to 
negligence or intentional disregard of rules 
and regulations) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) In GENERAL.—If any part of 

“(A) any underpayment (as defined in sub- 
section (c of any tax imposed by sub- 
title A, by chapter 12, or by chapter 45, or 

“(B) any underpayment (as defined in sub- 
section (cX1XB)) of any tax imposed under 
chapter 11, 


is due to negligence or intentional disregard 
of rules or regulations (but without intent 
to defraud), there shall be added to the tax 
an amount equal to 5 percent of the under- 
payment.“. 

(2) UNDERPAYMENT DEFINED.—Paragraph 
(1) of section 6653(c) of such Code (relating 
to underpayment) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) INCOME, ESTATE, GIFT, AND CERTAIN 
EXCISE TAXES,— 

(A) Derictency.—In the case of a tax to 
which section 6211 (relating to income, 
estate, gift, and certain excise taxes) is ap- 
plicable, a deficiency as defined in that sec- 
tion (except that, for this purpose, the tax 
shown on a return referred to in section 
6211(aX1XA) shall be taken into account 
only if such return was filed on or before 
the last day prescribed for the filing of such 
return, determined with regard to any ex- 
tension of time for such filing), and 

(B) PAYMENT OF ESTATE TAX.—That por- 
tion of the tax imposed under chapter 11— 

( which is not paid on the date pre- 
scribed by section 6151l(a) for the payment 
of such tax (including any extensions of 
time granted by the Secretary), and 

(ii) with respect to which there is a deter- 
mination in a decision of the Tax Court 
under section 7479 which has become final 
(within the meaning of section 7481) that 
the time for payment of such portion— 

(J) is not extended under section 6166(a), 
or 

(II is accelerated under section 6166(g), 
and”. 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Subsection (c) of section 7456 of such 
Code (relating to Tax Court commissioners) 
is amended by striking out and 7478” and 
inserting in lieu thereof 7478, and 7479“. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of section 7482(b) of 
such Code (relating to venue) is amended— 

(A) by striking out or“ at the end of sub- 
paragraph (D), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (E) and inserting in lieu 
thereof , or”, 

(C) by inserting after subparagraph (E) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(F) in the case of an executor of the 
estate of a decedent seeking a declaratory 
decision under section 7479, the legal resi- 
dence of the decedent.”’, and 
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D) by striking out or 7477“ in the last 
sentence thereof and inserting in lieu there- 
of 7477, or 7479”. 

(3) Subsection (a) of section 7485 (relating 
to bond to stay assessment and collection) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) Upon NOTICE or AppreaL.—Notwith- 
standing any provision of law imposing re- 
strictions on the assessment and collection 
of taxes, the review under section 7483 shall 
not operate as a stay of assessment or col- 
lection of any portion of the amount of the 
deficiency determined by the Tax Court (or 
of any portion of estate tax for which the 
Tax Court determines the time for payment 
is not extended under section 6166 or is ac- 
celerated under section 6166(g)) unless a 
notice of appeal in respect of such portion is 
duly filed by the taxpayer, and then only if 
the taxpayer— 

“(1) on or before the time his notice of 
appeal is filed, has filed with the Tax Court 
a bond in a sum fixed by the Tax Court not 
exceeding double the amount of such por- 
tion in respect of which the notice of appeal 
is filed, and with surety approved by the 
Tax Court, conditioned upon the payment 
of the deficiency (or of such portion of 
estate tax) as finally determined, together 
with any interest, additional amounts, or ad- 
ditions to the tax provided for by law, or 

“(2) has filed a jeopardy bond under the 
income or estate tax laws. 


If as a result of a waiver of the restrictions 
on the assessment and collection of a defi- 
ciency (or of such portion of estate tax) any 
part of the amount determined by the Tax 
Court is paid after the filing of the appeal 
bond, such bond shall, at the request of the 
taxpayer, be proportionately reduced.“ 

(4) Paragraph (1) of section 6503(d) of 
such Code (relating to extensions of time 
for payment of estate tax), as amended by 
section 4(b)(2) of this Act, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) ASSESSMENTS.—The running of the 
period of limitations under section 6501 on 
the making of assessments with respect to 
any tax imposed by chapter 11 which are 
due to— 

“(A) adjustments in the taxable estate 
made under section 2053(e)(2), or 

“(B) additions to tax made under section 
6653 with respect to an underpayment 
(within the meaning of section 
6653(c 1 BGC), 


shall be suspended for the period of any ex- 
tension of time for payment granted under 
section 6166.”. 

(5) Subsection (a) of section 6653 of such 
Code (relating to failure to pay tax) is 
amended by striking out “Income, Gift, or 
Windfall Profit” in the caption thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof Certain“. 

(6) The table of sections for part IV of 
subchapter C of chapter 76 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 


“Sec. 7479. Declaratory judgments relating 
to section 6186.“ 


(e) EFFECTIVE DATES AND SPECIAL RULE.— 

(1) DECLARATORY JUDGMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), the amendment made by 
subsection (a) shall apply with respect to 
the estates of decedents dying after Decem- 
ber 31, 1982. 

(B) AccELERATION.—In the case of an 
actual controversy with respect to whether 
there is acceleration under section 6166(g) 
or 6166ACh) of such Code, the amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
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spect to dispositions and withdrawals made 
after December 31, 1982. 

(2) Tax COURT PENALTY.—The amendment 
made by subsection (b)(1) shall apply to 
pleadings filed with the Tax Court after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(3) APPEALS FROM TAX COURT.—The amend- 
ments made by subsection (b)(2) and para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of subsection (d) shall 
apply with respect to notices of appeal filed 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(4) ADDITION TO ESTATE TAX; CERTAIN CON- 
FORMING AMENDMENTS.—The amendments 
made by subsection (c) and paragraphs (1) 
and (4) of subsection (d) shall take effect on 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

(5) EXTENSIONS UNDER SECTION 6166A.—For 
purposes of applying sections 6653, 7479, 
and 7485 of such Code, an actual controver- 
sy involving acceleration of the time for 
payment under section 6166AC(h) of such 
Code (as in effect with respect to estates of 
decedents dying before January 1, 1983) 
shall be treated as an actual controversy in- 
volving acceleration of the time for pay- 
ment under section 6166(g) of such Code. 


By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
MCCLURE, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. 
JEPSEN, Mr. BOREN, Mr. HELMS, 
Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. WALLOP, 
Mr. Tower, Mr. GARN, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
PRYOR, and Mr. MuRKOWSKI): 

S. 1252. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the 
tax on generation-skipping transfers; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

REPEAL OF TAX ON GENERATION-SKIPPING 
TRANSFERS 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, could 
you imagine a tax being imposed that 
nobody could understand; that costs 
the private sector hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to try to understand 
and implement; for which the IRS has 
not yet published key regulations 
which are essential to understanding 
and implementing the law; which costs 
the Government more to administer 
than it is supposed to collect; which 
has not yet collected one red cent; and 
which the Department of the Treas- 
ury now admits is totally unworkable? 
Does this sound like a tax that would 
be imposed by the Duchy of Fenwick? 
No, it is a tax that is supposed to be 
imposed by the U.S. Department of 
the Treasury and which has been on 
the books since it was thrown into the 
1976 Tax Reform Act during a 2 a.m. 
conference session. 

What is this tax? It is the genera- 
tion-skipping transfer tax, and it is 
time for it to be repealed. 

The generation-skipping transfer tax 
is extremely complex and costly to ad- 
minister. It is, in fact, so complex that 
even the most knowledgeable individ- 
ual or corporate fiduciaries, insurance 
people, accountants, and attorneys, all 
of whom are affected by this tax, are 
finding it extremely difficult to inter- 
pret or apply. 

The generation-skipping transfer tax 
can never be defended on revenue 
grounds. According to the Joint Tax 
Committee, this tax is projected to 
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have no revenue effect in its early 
years and they hope to generate $400 
million of revenue to the Treasury in 
its 20th year. However, the private 
sector has spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in attempting to un- 
derstand and implement the law and 
to no avail. Two volumes, each the size 
of the yellow pages, have been pub- 
lished in an attempt to comprehend 
the law. Clearly, the tax is regressive 
since it does not collect any revenue 
but is costing the private sector signifi- 
cant sums of money to try and comply 
with the law. 

While the generation-skipping trans- 
fer tax cannot be defended on revenue 
grounds, neither can it be defended on 
the ground that the statute can be 
made to work. There are numerous, 
complicated, analytical steps that 
must be followed in order to determine 
whether any amounts are held in trust 
that will be subject to the generation- 
skipping transfer tax. This analytical 
process often results in an unexpected 
and inequitable application of the tax. 

There are at least 14 key defined 
terms to master under chapter 13, as 
well as a handful of other terms not 
actually defined, but nevertheless, es- 
sential to the operation of the statute. 
As if this were not enough the genera- 
tion-skipping transfer tax has no ante- 
cedent in prior law, meaning that an 
estate planner’s comprehension of 
Federal estate and gift tax concepts is 
of little value when grappling with 
chapter 13. 

Furthermore, significant portions of 
the tax relating to generation-skipping 
transfer taxation are not in the stat- 
ute and remain to be written. In par- 
ticular, there are eight places on the 
face of chapter 13 where important 
rulemaking authority is delegated to 
the Secretary and, for good measure, 
there is a ninth resort to the Secre- 
tary, this one for information as op- 
posed to rulemaking. None of these 
nine delegations has been discharged 
by issuance of final regulations, even 
though the first date upon which a 
taxable generation-skipping transfer 
may have occurred was June 12, 1976. 

There are many complex provisions 
in the Internal Revenue Code, but per- 
haps none of such wide-ranging appli- 
cation as those relating to the genera- 
tion-skipping transfer tax. Even to the 
few attorneys who enjoy the status of 
expert in estate planning affairs, chap- 
ter 13 presents difficulties which are 
insurmountable. 

As an example, according to a survey 
done at an American Bar Association 
nationwide meeting, only one attorney 
thought he comprehended most of the 
statute. Furthermore, the American 
Bar Association recently endorsed 
repeal of the generation-skipping 
transfer tax at their 1981 annual meet- 
ing. 

It is important to note that the ques- 
tion of complexity extends far beyond 
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wills and trusts and those who prepare 
and sign them. Chapter 13 applies also 
to a broad range of so-called trust 
equivalents, arrangements which, 
while not generation-skipping trusts, 
are deemed to have substantially the 
same effect as a generation-skipping 
trust. (IRC S2611(d)(1).) 

Practitioners were surprised to learn 
that in recently issued proposed regu- 
lations both estates and custodian- 
ships under Uniform Gifts to Minors 
Acts are considered by the Treasury 
Department to be among the trust 
equivalent arrangements to which 
chapter 13 applies. These arrange- 
ments are so commonplace, so fixed in 
character, so finite in duration, and so 
far removed from the sort of conduct 
to which chapter 13 is directed that 
extension of the generation-skipping 
transfer tax rules to these devices is 
sure to result in the uninformed fail- 
ure to comply with chapter 13 on a 
grand scale. 

The foregoing indicates to many a 
clear and present danger to this coun- 
try’s voluntary compliance tax system. 
On the one hand, many will fail to 
comply with the requirements of chap- 
ter 13 simply out of ignorance. On the 
other hand, some will be encouraged 
to ignore chapter 13 in the belief that 
it is impossible for the Government to 
effectively enforce the tax and that, 
even in the event that a failure to 
comply is discovered, a plea of igno- 
rance may appear to have sufficient 
validity to forestall the application of 
the penalty provisions. 

If the Federal Government is to 
police the tax effectively, it must 
devise a system to keep track of all 
trust beneficiaries and all trustees 
under the hundreds of thousands of 
generation-skipping trusts in exist- 
ence. It must know when and how 
much property is added to all preexist- 
ing trusts in order to determine the 
extent to which existing trusts have 
become subject under chapter 13. It 
must know when and in what fashion 
powers of appointment are exercised 
under generation-skipping trusts, and 
when interests or powers under such 
trusts are disclaimed or assigned. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
must stockpile similar information as 
to the multiple of trust equivalent ar- 
rangements subject to the tax. More- 
over, the Federal Government must 
acquire and store gift and estate tax 
information as to every person classi- 
fied as a deemed transfer with respect 
to any generation-skipping transfer 
and must be prepared to supply that 
information to each form 706-B tax 
return preparer upon request. 

The incredible amount of informa- 
tion that is required would seem to be 
beyond the storage capacity of any 
known computer. Even with active 
help from the taxpaying community, 
the collection and constant updating 
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of the required data is an exercise the 
magnitude of which boggles the mind. 
Proper staffing to administer and col- 
lect the generation-skipping transfer 
tax would have to be immense. Given 
the complexity of chapter 13, the 
training process alone seems over- 
whelming, and the number of civil 
servants needed to receive, analyze, 
store, sort, and respond to the re- 
quired chapter 13 information would 
have to be staggering. 

Clearly, the generation-skipping 
transfer tax reinforces the notion that 
the Government not only wants to col- 
lect revenue but that the Government 
is trying to punish the taxpayers in 
the process. And, in this case, no reve- 
nues have yet been collected. 

The only time that the tax might 
work is if every individual in the estate 
plan dies in order. If an individual dies 
out of order, then the wrong genera- 
tion might be taxed. I know in the 
years that I have served as a Member 
of Congress, that the Congress has 
been able to do many things but there 
is one thing I am sure of and that is 
that Congress will never be able to 
make individuals understand or 
comply with this law, and more impor- 
tant, I do not believe that we will ever 
be able to make people die in order. 

Mr. President, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be re- 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


SECTION 1. REPEAL OF CHAPTER 13. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Subtitle B of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
striking out chapter 13 (relating to tax on 
certain generation-skipping transfers). 

(b) CONFORMING CHANGES.— 

(1) Section 303 of such Code (relating to 
distribution or redemption of stock to pay 
death tax) is amended by striking out sub- 
section (c). 

(2) Subsection (c) of section 691 of such 
Code (relating to deduction for estate tax) is 
amended by striking out paragraph (3) and 
by redesignating paragraphs (4) and (5) as 
(3) and (4), respectively. 

(3) Section 2013 of such Code (relating to 
credit for tax on prior transfers) is amended 
by striking out subsection (g). 

(4) Section 667 of such Code (relating to 
tax on accumulation distribution) is amend- 
ed by striking out paragraph (6) of subsec- 
tion (b). 

(5) The analysis chapters for subtitle B of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
Chapter 13. 

(6) The first sentence of subsection (a) of 
section 7517 of such Code (relating to fur- 
nishing on request of statement explaining 
estate or gift tax valuation) is amended to 
read as follows: If the Secretary makes a 
determination or a proposed determination 
of the value of an item of property for pur- 
poses of the tax imposed under chapter 11 
or 12, he shall furnish the written request 
of the executor or donor (as the case may 
be) a written statement containing the ma- 
terial required by subsection (b) to such ex- 
cutor or donor.“ 
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(c) ADDITIONAL TECHNICAL AND CONFORM- 
ING CHANGES.—The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall, within 90 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, submit to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives, and to the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate, a draft of any tech- 
nical and conforming changes in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 which are neces- 
sary to reflect throughout such Code the 
changes in the substantive provisions of law 
made by this Act. 

SEC, 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by section 1 shall 
take effect on October 4, 1976, but apply to 
any generation-skipping transfer (within 
the meaning of section 2611(a) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954) made after June 
11, 1976 and refund claims with respect to 
such transfers filed within two years after 
the date of enactment of this Act shall be 
allowed with interest. 


By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. 
HEINz, and Mr. CRANSTON): 

S. 1253. A bill to authorize negotia- 
tions directed toward opening foreign 
markets to U.S. exports of high-tech- 
nology products and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

HIGH TECHNOLOGY TRADE ACT OF 1983 
è Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the High Technolo- 
gy Trade Act of 1983. This legislation 
addresses an issue of paramount im- 
portance to America’s economic 


future—the strength and international 
competitiveness of our high technolo- 
gy industries. This bill focuses on high 
technology for a simple, yet profound, 
reason: High technology today, like 
steel before it, is seminal—it will pro- 
vide the key technological infrastruc- 


ture on which our future economy will 
be built. 

I introduced this bill 1 year ago, in 
April 1982, and was gratified to see 
that its major provisions were incorpo- 
rated into the Reciprocal Trade and 
Investment Act both last year and this 
year. I am reintroducing it because the 
need to deal constructively and head- 
on with the problems and challenges 
confronting our high-technology in- 
dustries are, if anything, greater today 
than they were 1 year ago. 

The bill has three major provisions. 
First, it authorizes the President to 
negotiate bilaterally or multilaterally, 
on high-technology trade and invest- 
ment issues. Second, it affirms our 
commitment to national treatment in 
trade and investment. And third, it es- 
tablishes a system to monitor and 
report on practices which distort trade 
and investment flows and to offer pro- 
posed remedies. 

Before discussing the specific provi- 
sions of the bill in more detail, I would 
like to make two general points about 
it: 

First, this bill seeks across-the-board 
elimination of barriers for a broad 
range of high-technology products. It 
tells the President to use the trade 
tools at his disposal to resolve dis- 
putes, rather than to close markets 
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which exacerbate them. And it is far- 
sighted; negotiating from today’s lead- 
ership position will be much less costly 
than more intrusive Government 
intervention should we fall behind. 

Second, the bill, by itself, will not 
insure the future health and growth 
of our high-technology industries. Im- 
portant as international issues are, our 
responses to these industries’ domestic 
needs—for increased capital forma- 
tion, adequate R&D channels and op- 
portunities, and adequate numbers of 
trained scientists and engineers—will 
be vitally important as well. 

NEED FOR THE BILL 

America is engaged in a global eco- 
nomic contest of great risk but high 
promise. The arena is trade. In it, our 
major commercial rivals are also our 
most important political allies. From it 
can come either prosperity for all par- 
ticipants or failure and global depres- 
sion. America’s choice of policies will 
be crucial to the outcome. 

Over two centuries ago. Tom Paine 
could exult that America was remote 
“from all the wrangling world.” In 
place of that isolation, we are now in- 
extricably engaged in the internation- 
al economy. We are the strongest com- 
petitor, but that position is being 
fiercely challenged. We can no longer 
produce all that we need nor absorb at 
home all that we produce. We must 
have other markets and other suppli- 
ers, and we must have a strategy to 
insure a growing global marketplace 
and an expanding American portion of 
the commerce in it. 

We need this bill now because: First, 
high-technology industries are critical 
to our economy’s future; second, their 
growth is hindered by restrictive trade 
and investment barriers abroad; and 
third, the Special Trade Representa- 
tive must have negotiating authority 
to insure that GATT provisions keep 
pace with rapid developments in this 
area. 

As I have repeatedly emphasized, 
most recently in my book, A New De- 
mocracy,” high technology is trans- 
forming our economy—bringing a 
depth, scope, and magnitude of struc- 
tural change comparable to the 
change brought by the industrial revo- 
lution. 

The high-technology sector itself 
will grow tremendously in the next 
decade. Even more important, howev- 
er, is the role high-technology prod- 
ucts—semiconductors, robots, micro- 
chips, computer-aided manufacturing 
systems—will play in revitalizing our 
traditional manufacturing industries. 
By greatly boosting productivity, high- 
technology products can transform 
manufacturing industries into modern, 
efficient, international competitors. 

But our high-technology industries 
will not survive, let alone thrive, if 
they are unable to compete effectively 
in a free, open, international trading 
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environment. Today, restrictions on 
U.S. access to foreign markets and 
other forms of intervention by foreign 
governments reduce our ability to 
compete. 

The bill’s focus on high technology 
is not at odds with the GATT frame- 
work. The civil aircraft case provides a 
strong precedent of multilateral agree- 
ment on a sectoral issue achieved 
within GATT. That agreement was di- 
rected at eliminating the adverse ef- 
fects of a myriad of trade-distorting 
measures, encouraging continual 
worldwide innovation, and insuring 
that producers of all signatory nations 
are provided fair and equal competi- 
tive opportunities. The high-technolo- 
gy sector is an even stronger candidate 
for international negotiation and 
agreement. 

Thus, although I believe a sectoral 
approach to most international trade 
problems is neither necessary nor ap- 
propriate, a sectoral focus is the most 
effective approach to current high- 
technology trade issues. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

First, the bill authorizes a mandate 
for major new international negotia- 
tions to open markets for U.S. high- 
technology trade and investment, and 
provides the means for implementing 
any agreement. In short, new tariff ne- 
gotiating authority is granted with re- 
spect to high-technology products. Ex- 
isting trade laws provide a range of 
remedies to deal with unreasonable or 
unjustifiable foreign practices. Howev- 
er, the bill adds important flexibility 
to amicable and prompt international 
settlement of trade distortions that 
result from foreign governments’ in- 
dustrial policies. The bill also covers 
investment-related issues not covered 
by existing law, and should help avoid 
the need to take ill-advised trade ac- 
tions in response to investment restric- 
tions abroad. 

Specifically, the bill authorizes the 
President to enter into bilateral or 
multilateral agreements to address 
specific problem areas: Discriminatory 
public and private procurement; reduc- 
tion and elimination of tariffs; nation- 
al treatment of investment; access to 
joint research opportunities and re- 
sults; the free flow of nonstrategic 
technology; and the monitoring of 
trade and investment activities. To 
carry out these agreements, the Presi- 
dent may modify tariff treatment or 
submit proposed changes in U.S. laws 
to Congress. 

By expanding the scope of Presiden- 
tial response and allowing the Presi- 
dent to address a wider range of unfair 
market barriers, such agreements 
should help insure the maintenance of 
the consensus achieved through 
mutual concessions which forms the 
foundation of GATT. Such bilateral 
agreements should be the stepping 
stone to establishment of a compre- 
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hensive multilateral framework for 
dealing with high-technology issues. 

The second major provision—‘na- 
tional treatment’’—essentially pro- 
vides for U.S. firms operating in a for- 
eign country to receive treatment 
equivalent to domestic firms. This is a 
widely advocated objective. The report 
of the Japan-United States Economic 
Relations Group recommended that 
U.S. production affiliates in Japan 
should “* * * be allowed by the respec- 
tive governments to participate in gov- 
ernment research and development 
and procurements on the basis of 
equal national treatment.” National 
treatment extends to all areas, includ- 
ing access to capital markets and abili- 
ty to recruit engineering talent. The 
joint economic semiconductor study 
stated forcefully: In electronics, open 
trade will require open borders and na- 
tional treatment for foreign compa- 
nies. The alternative is, simply, a fruit- 
less segmentation of world markets 
5 — endless international trade con- 

ict.” 

Finally, the bill contains a number 
of monitoring and reporting require- 
ments. The Secretary of Commerce is 
directed to report annually to Con- 
gress, describing any policies of devel- 
oped or advanced developing countries 
that significantly distort trade and in- 
vestment flows and harm U.S. high- 
technology industries. It would also 
describe steps the administration pro- 
poses to take to remedy the adverse ef- 
fects of those measures and of dump- 
ing or subsidization. The act’s imple- 
mentation will be monitored by the 
Secretary of Commerce who will 
report to the President on trade and 
investment levels and conditions of 
competition and market conditions. 
Such monitoring is strongly recom- 
mended in the 1982 Annual Report of 
the Joint Economic Committee: “* * * 
it is vital that the U.S. Government 
* * * become fully equipped to moni- 
tor developments in world semiconduc- 
tor markets, especially Japan.” 

The bill in no respect requires the 
U.S. Government to depart from strict 
adherence to international obligations 
of the United States. U.S. trade laws 
provide the domestic means for the 
President to take action pursuant to 
U.S. rights under international agree- 
ments. While these rights do not 
always provide the means to solve 
international disputes, the measures 
authorized under the bill are discre- 
tionary and can be used solely in con- 
formity with international agree- 
ments. 

It is clear that the strength and vi- 
tality of the U.S. economy will depend 
significantly on the health of our 
high-technology industries. We must 
move toward an international trade 
and investment system that provides 
them the maximum opportunity for 
continued innovation and growth. 
This bill will help provide such a 
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system, thereby meeting the dual ob- 
jectives of helping to insure the con- 
tinued health of high-technology in- 
dustries and helping to strengthen and 
protect the multilateral GATT trading 
system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows; 


S. 1253 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the “High Tech- 
nology Trade Act of 1982”. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

(a) Finpincs.—The Congress finds that 

(1) the growth and maintenance of an 
open world economy for trade and invest- 
ment is in the national interest and in the 
interest of the United States high technolo- 
gy industries; 

(2) international competition in high tech- 
nology products is increasingly character- 
ized by a high degree of government inter- 
vention through central planning joint es- 
tablishment of industrial objectives, subsidi- 
zation, anticompetitive practices tolerated 
or fostered by government policy, denial of 
national treatment, nontariff and tariff bar- 
riers, investment performance requirements, 
access to preferential financing, and spon- 
sorship of limited-access joint research 
projects; 

(3) the strength, vitality, and innovative- 
ness of United States high technology in- 
dustries are essential to the national securi- 
ty and the national defense, the future de- 
velopment of the United States, economy, 
and the competitiveness of United States in- 
dustry in international trade; and 

(4) domestic policies play a critical role in 
determining the international competitive- 
ness of United States high technology com- 
panies, and therefore the United States 
should take into account the importance of 
providing a favorable domestic economic en- 
vironment for United States high technolo- 
gy industries in order to preserve United 
States international competitiveness. 

(b) Purposes.—The purposes of this Act 
are— 

(1) to obtain and preserve the maximum 
openness with respect to international trade 
and investment in high technology, and 

(2) to strengthen the international trading 
system as embodied in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade and related 
agreements. 

SEC. 3. NEGOTIATING MANDATE. 

(a) PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY.—The Presi- 
dent is authorized to enter into such bilater- 
al or multilateral agreements as may be nec- 
essary or appropriate to achieve the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(b) AGREEMENTS.—Agreements under this 
Act may include, but need not be limited 
to— 

(1) a commitment that official policy of 
signatory countries will not discourage gov- 
ernment or private procurement of foreign 
high technology products or services; 

(2) the reduction and elimination of all 
tariffs on, and other barriers to, imports of 
high technology products, including, but 
not limited to— 
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(A) the acceleration of the full concession 
tariff rates on high technology products 
agreed to during the Tokyo Round of trade 
negotiations; and 

(B) the elimination of any tariff which on 
the date of enactment of this Act is 5 per- 
cent ad valorem (or ad valorem equivalent) 
or less; 

(3) a commitment to provide national 
treatment; 

(4) a commitment to foster the pursuit of 
joint sceintific cooperation by companies of 
signatory countries through such measures 
as financial participation, and technical and 
personnel exchanges, in areas of mutual in- 
terest; and 

(5) a commitment— 

(A) to guarantee participation by business 
entities of signatory countries in industry or 
industry and government-sponsored cooper- 
ative research and development projects 
and access to the results of such projects, 
and 

(B) not to interfere with the outward flow 
of nonstrategic technology. 

(e) ACTIONS BY PRESIDENT To CARRY OUT 
AGREEMENTS.—In order to carry out any 
agreement concluded under this Act, the 
President is authorized with respect to prod- 
ucts which he deems to be high technology 
products— 

(1) to proclaim, pursuant to the proce- 
dures governing tariff agreements in title I 
of the Trade Act of 1974, such modification 
of continuance of any existing duty-free or 
excise treatment, or such additional duties, 
as he determines to be required or appropri- 
ate; and 

(2) to utilize the procedures contained in 
sections 102 and 151 of the Trade Act of 
1974 (and corresponding provisions of law) 
in the event that changes in United States 
laws are required or appropriate. 

(d) CHANGES IN Law.—The President is au- 
thorized to include in any agreement con- 
cluded under this Act commitments to make 
changes in United States laws, regulations, 
and policies that are considered necessary 
and appropriate to ensure the continued 
competitiveness in open international mar- 
kets of the United States high technology 
industries. Such changes shall be considered 
by Congress as provided in subsection (c)(2) 
of this section. 

SEC. 4. ADDITIONAL ACTIONS TO OBTAIN FOREIGN 
MARKET ACCESS. 

(a) DETERMINATIONS BY PRESIDENT REGARD- 
ING NATIONAL TREATMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In order to ensure that 
national treatment is accorded by a key 
country to— 

(A) United States high technology compa- 
nies for sales in such country, and 

(B) United States persons for investments 
in high technology industries in such coun- 
try, 
the President shall, on a continuing basis, 
determine whether such country is taking 
actions sufficient to provide national treat- 
ment in such country for United States ex- 
ports of high technology products and 
United States investments in high technolo- 
gy industries. 

(2) BASIS or DETERMINATIONS.—The Presi- 
dent shall base the determinations under 
paragraph (1) of such product categories as 
are deemed appropriate in accordance with 
the procedures established under such para- 
graph. 

(b) Actions INVOLVING NEGATIVE DETERMI- 
NATIONS.—If the President determines under 
subsection (a) that a key country is not pro- 
viding national treatment, the President 
shall promptly enter into consultations with 
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such country with a view to establishing na- 
tional treatment in such country and 
achieving the purposes of this Act. If such 
consultations do not provide the means to 
obtain this objective, the President shall 
promptly consider taking such actions 
within his power as he deems necessary or 
appropriate under trade agreements to 
which the United States is a party and 
under provisions of United States law. 

SEC. 5. EFFECTS OF FOREIGN INDUSTRIAL POLICY. 

(a) REPORT BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE.— 
The Secretary of Commerce, in consultation 
with the United States Trade Representa- 
tive and the High Technology Industry Ad- 
visory Committee established under section 
6(c), shall analyze and report annually to 
the Congress— 

(1) the extent to which any key country 
utilizes industrial policies or measures 
which significantly distort international 
trade or investment flows and which have or 
may have substantial adverse effects on any 
United States high technology industry; and 

(2) the steps which the President is taking 
or proposes to take domestically and inter- 
nationally to remedy any adverse effects de- 
termined under paragraph (1), including 
any adverse effect arising out of any action 
which results in the subsidization of articles 
imported into the United States or the sale 
of such articles at less than fair value in the 
United States market. 

(b) Score or AwNatysis.—The analysis 
under subsection (a) shall include an analy- 
sis of— 

(1) any foreign government industrial 
policies and measures— 

(A) which are designed to enhance, or 
having the effect of enhancing, the interna- 
tional competitiveness of a foreign high 
technology industry, or 

(B) which increase the rate of savings and 
investment, decrease consumption, channel 
private or public financial or other re- 
sources to favored industries, or otherwise 
have the effect of increasing high technolo- 
gy exports, and 

(2) specific foreign government industrial 
policies and measures such as— 

(A) subsidies, 

(B) toleration of cooperation among firms, 
or 

(C) other anticompetitive activities, in- 
cluding allocation of product or geographic 
markets, exclusive of nonstrategic joint re- 
search and development activities, and 
other export-enhancing or import-inhibiting 
practices. 

(e) OTHER PRESIDENTIAL AcTions.—If the 
President determines under subsection (a) 
that a foreign country has foreign industrial 
policies on measures which— 

(1) significantly distort international 
trade or investment to the detriment of any 
United States high technology industry; or 

(2) may result in sales of articles at less 
than fair market value in the United States 
market or subsidization of articles imported 
into the United States and cause, or threat- 
en to cause, material injury to any United 
States high technology industry, 


the President shall take whatever steps 
within his power that he deems are neces- 
sary or appropriate (including entering into 
agreements) to obtain the elimination of 
such practices or offset their adverse ef- 
fects. 

(d) DerrnitTions.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the terms “less than fair value” and 
“material injury” have the same meaning as 
in title VII of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 
U.S.C. 1671 et seq.). 
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SEC. 6. MONITORING OF KEY COUNTRIES; REPORTS. 

(a) ANALYSIS OF COMPETITIVE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES.—The Secretary of Commerce shall es- 
tablish a mechanism to analyze high tech- 
nology trade and investment patterns in key 
countries to evaluate competitive opportuni- 
ties offered in foreign markets, and to 
futher the objectives of this Act. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall prepare and publish 
annually a report to the President contain- 
ing the results of his analysis which shall 
include, but not be limited to, information 
with respect to— 

(1) United States exports and imports of 
high technology products to and from such 
key countries; 

(2) direct and indirect investment flows; 

(3) the conditions of competition in such 
countries, including the nature and extent 
of intercompany cooperation and coordina- 
tion in joint research and development, 
market allocation, and the development and 
implementation of industrial objectives; and 

(4) the nature and extent of government 
intervention, including the development of 
industrial objectives, the financing of re- 
search and development, the providing of fi- 
nancial, tax, and other incentives, and the 
directing of procurement. 

(b) REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT.— 

(1) Report.—The United States Trade 
Representative and the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall, after consultation with the Ad- 
visory Committee established under subsec- 
tion (c), report annually to the President 
with respect to measures enumerated in the 
report submitted under subsection (a)— 

(A) which they consider to be a violation 
of United States international agreements, 
or 

(B) which are unjustifiable, unreasonable, 
or discriminatory and a burden or restric- 
tion on United States high technology prod- 
ucts, services, or investments. 

(2) ACTION BY PRESIDENT.—The President 
shall consider what action may be taken 
under the laws of the United States and 
trade agreements to obtain the reduction or 
elimination of such measures. 

(c) ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—The Secretary 
of Commerce and the United States Trade 
Representative shall— 

(1) establish a High Technology Industry 
Advisory Committee comprised of repre- 
sentatives of interested high technology in- 
dustries, and 

(2) fully consult with the Committee with 
respect to actions under this Act relating 
to— 

(A) the preparation of negotiating posi- 
tions, 

(B) the conclusion of any agreement, 

(C) the imposition of any restriction, and 

(D) the monitoring of the results of any 
such agreement or restriction. 


The provisions of section 135 (f) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 shall apply to the Com- 
mittee. 


SEC. 7. DEFINITIONS. 

(a) OPENNESS OF FOREIGN MARKETS.—For 
the purpose of this Act, openness of interna- 
tional trade and investment shall be meas- 
ured by reference to— 

(1) the existence of structural barriers to 
United States trade and investment; 

(2) structural advantages enjoyed by for- 
eign companies by virtue of an absence of 
fully competitive market conditions in their 
home markets; 

(3) the extend to which national treat- 
ment is afforded United States investments 
to produce and sell high technology prod- 
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ucts and services for sale in the local market 
of a major developed country; 

(4) in the case of key commodity compo- 
nents (for example, random access memo- 
ries (RAMs)), the extent to which sales in a 
major developed country of such products 
manufactured by United States companies 
in the United States or abroad, taking into 
account the relative size of markets, are less 
than sales of those products in other inter- 
national markets where more open condi- 
tions of competition prevail; and 

(5) such other factors as the United States 
Trade Representative and the Secretary of 
Commerce shall prescribe. 

(b) NATIONAL TREATMENT.—The term na- 
tional treatment” shall include, but not be 
limited to, treatment not less favorable than 
that accorded to any national with respect 
to— 

(1) the freedom of establishment of a 
market, 

(2) taxation and financial incentives, 

(3) nonstrategic government purchasing 
and public contracts, 

(4) internal regulations and practices, and 

(5) freedom to participate in joint re- 
search and development activities and in 
other national programs designed to foster 
the growth of high technology industries. 

(c) Key Country, Etc.—For the purpose 
of this Act— 

(1) the term key country“ means Japan, 
the European Economic Community, any in- 
dividual member country of the European 
Economic Community, Canada, and any for- 
eign country (including any newly industri- 
alized country) designated by the President 
as a key country for any purpose of this Act, 
and 

(2) the term “newly industrialized coun- 
try” means Korea, Taiwan, Malaysia, Brazil, 
Argentina, Hong Kong, Singapore, Spain, 
Mexico, and Israel.e@ 


By Mr. GORTON (for himself 
and Mr. JACKSON): 

S. 1254. A bill to authorize, within 
available funds, the construction of a 
bridge approach at Clarkston, Wash.; 
to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 


BRIDGE APPROACH AT CLARKSTON, WASH. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, today 
I am pleased to introduce with Sena- 
tor Jackson legislation which would 
authorize, within available funds, the 
construction of a bridge approach at 
Clarkston, Wash. 

Senator Jackson and I introduced 
similar legislation during the last ses- 
sion of Congress but, unfortunately, 
the bill was not acted upon before ad- 
journment. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
has recently constructed a bridge over 
the Snake River from Clarkston, 
Wash., to Lewiston, Idaho. The legisla- 
tion authorizing the construction of 
this bridge did not include an authori- 
zation for construction of this neces- 
sary approach ramp. This bridge ap- 
proach connection is essential to the 
bridge access plan, and will assure a 
good and orderly flow of traffic in 
Clarkston. 

The approach can be built within 
the spending limit which was author- 
ized for the bridge alone, because it 
was not necessary to obligate the total 
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authorization to complete the bridge. 
The legislation we are introducing 
today will not result in an outlay in 
excess of that already contemplated. 
It simply redefines the bridge project 
limits to include the approach ramp, 
thereby allowing the expenditure of 
authorized funds for this purpose. 

I believe this legislation will accom- 
plish what is necessary to aid in the 
completion of the bridge access plan 
and I urge my colleagues to join me 
today in supporting the prompt enact- 
ment of this legislation so that this 
project can be brought to a successful 
conclusion. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator Gorton in in- 
troducing legislation which would re- 
define the limits of the original Lewis- 
ton-Clarkston Bridge project. 

This legislation is required to permit 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to 
construct a 1,600-foot segment of road 
to connect the Lewiston-Clarkston 
Bridge with 16th Avenue in Clarkston, 
Wash. 

I understand that this legislation 
will require no additional appropria- 
tions and I am hopeful that the 
Senate Public Works Committee will 
move quickly on this measure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill, together 
with letters from Charles Collins, an 
Asotin County commissioner, be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1254 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 164 of Public Law 94-587 (90 Stat. 2917 
et seq.), as amended, is amended further by 
adding at the end of such section the follow- 
ing sentence: Within sums available under 
this section, the Secretary is authorized to 
construct an approach roadway from the 
end of the Washington State Route 129 
overpass of the bridge authorized by this 
section to Sixteenth Avenue in the city of 
Clarkston, Washington.” 

ASOTIN COUNTY, 
Asotin, Wash., June 1, 1982. 
Re Lewiston-Clarkston Bridge. 
Hon. HENRY JACKSON, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Jackson: Again we find we 
must seek your help in obtaining an accept- 
able finished bridge project. On March 15, 
1982, after being advised that at least 
$750,000 of the $23.2 million authorized for 
the design and construction of the new 
Lewiston-Clarkston Bridge would not be 
spent, Asotin County and the city of Clark- 
ston made a request to the U.S. Army, 
Corps of Engineers to utilize the excess 
funds for the design and construction of an 
extension of the bridge centerline. The ex- 
tension would follow the bridge centerline 
Westerly approximately 1,600 feet to an 
intersection with 16th Avenue, an existing 
County Road. The present project termi- 
nates at SR 129, a State Highway, and does 
not accommodate thru-traffic movements 
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nor does it connect directly to the local 
street system. A copy of the Clarkston 
Urban Area map which shows the requested 
extension in red is attached for your refer- 
ence. 

Our request was flatly denied by the 
Corps of Engineers because it was their 
opinion that the extension was beyond the 
legislative intent. After meeting with the 
Corps representatives concerning their opin- 
ion, we were advsied that the legislative 
intent was defined by Design Memorandum 
No. 41 dated October, 1978 and said docu- 
ment was approved by all local agencies. Al- 
though we did approve the Design Memo- 
randum, we were not aware that such ap- 
proval would prevent the construction of 
this approach extension if funds were avail- 
able. Prior to our approval we objected 
strenuously to the omission of tis approach 
and approved of the document only after 
cost estimates were presented which indicat- 
ed the basic project cost would exceed the 
authorized spending limit. The approach ex- 
tension was and still is a vital link in the 
bridge access scheme. 

Now we seem to be in a Catch-22 situation 
ie.. we need the approach connection but 
have no local funds for construction, and 
the Corps of Engineers has spending au- 
thority, but cannot perform work beyond 
the project limits set by Design Memoran- 
dum No. 41. Therefore, your assistance is re- 
quested in supplying a solution to the dilem- 
ma. 

It is our understanding that new legisla- 
tion is necessary to re-define the scope of 
the project. The Corps of Engineers has vol- 
unteered to draft the necessary legislation 
but we have not received a copy to date. 
Your inquiry as to the status of the draft 
legislation and sponsorship of said legisla- 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES S. COLLINS, 
Chairman, Asotin 
County Commissioners. 
ASOTIN COUNTY, 
Asotin, Wash., July 26, 1982. 
Re Lewiston-Clarkston Bridge, 16th Avenue 
Approach Extension. 
Hon. HENRY JACKSON, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JACKSON: Enclosed for your 
review and use is a copy of the cost esti- 
mate, prepared for this Board by the 
County Engineer, for extending the Lewis- 
ton-Clarkston (Southway) Bridge centerline 
westerly approximately 1,600 feet to an 
intersection with 16th Avenue. The enclosed 
estimate indicates the cost for two (2) alter- 
natives. Alternate No. 1 is for a four (4) lane 
roadway whereas Alternate No. 2 is for a 
two (2) lane roadway. Due to compatibility 
with the present four (4) lane bridge and 
the longevity of the completed facility, Al- 
ternate No. 1 is the preferred option. 

Hopefully this information will prove 
useful should a question arise concerning 
the cost of the extension. Your continued 
efforts in our behalf to allow the construc- 
tion of this needed approach extension to 
commence are appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES S. COLLINS, 
Chairman, Asotin 
County Commissioner. 
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County or ASOTIN, 
OFFICE or COUNTY ENGINEER, 
Asotin, Wash., July 26, 1982. 
Subject: Southway Bridge, 16th Avenue 
Connection. 
To Board of County Commissioners. 

As per your request this office has at- 
tempted to estimate the cost of extending 
the Southway Bridge centerline, westerly 
approximately 1600 feet, to an intersection 
with 16th Avenue. Since no roadway designs 
have been completed the estimates should 
be considered rough and are presented as 
lump sum costs only. 

Alternate No. 1—Approach extension to 
consist of four (4) travelled lanes with ten 
(10) foot shoulders, and left turn channel- 
ization at SR 129 overpass and 16th Avenue 
intersection. Estimated cost to include 48” 
diameter storm drain, catch basins, asphal- 
tic curb, asphaltic concrete pavement 0.25 
feet, 0.67 feet base course, 0.25 feet top 
course, additional street lighting at 16th 
Avenue, and other minor items. 

Preliminary engineering 

Contract construction 

Construction engineering and 
contract at 10 percent 


Estimated total cost 480,000 

Alternate No. 2—Approach extension to 
consist of two (2) travelled lanes with eight 
(8) foot shoulders and left turn channeliza- 
tion at SR 129 overpass. Estimated cost to 
include bituminous surface treatment, 0.67 
feet base course, 0.33 feet top course, and 
other minor items. 
Preliminary engineering 
Contract construction 
Construction engineering and 

contract at 10 percent 


$40,000 


Estimated total cost 232,500 
Alternate No. 1 is obviously the preferred 
option because it will provide a completed 
facility with at least a 20 year design life 
and lower annual maintenance costs. Alter- 
nate No. 2 would provide a functional facili- 
ty for the next 10 years but would require 

periodic sealing to maintain the surface. 

MICHAEL A. MURRAY. 


By Mr. SPECTER (for himself 
and Mr. RIEGLE): 

S. 1255. A bill to establish the North- 
east-Midwest States Federal Hydro- 
power Financing Authority; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

NORTHEAST-MIDWEST STATES FEDERAL 
HYDROPOWER FINANCING AUTHORITY ACT 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, today 
with Senator Rrecte, I am introducing 
the Northeast-Midwest States Federal 
Hydropower Financing Authority Act. 
This legislation was the subject of 
hearings held last year by the Sub- 
committee on Water and Power of the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. The testimony at the hearing 
clearly established two basic points 
which underscore the need for this 
legislation. First, that there is a real 
potential for hydropower in the 
Northeastern-Midwestern States that 
is both economically feasible and envi- 
ronmentally sound, and second, that 
lack of financing is the major impedi- 
ment to the development of this old- 
new energy source. 
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The debate over natural gas has 
served to heighten my concern that we 
have failed to harness effectively and 
fully the Northeast-Midwest regions 
indigenous energy resources, notably 
water power and coal. The last decade 
was witness to a quadrupling of na- 
tional expenditures for energy, rising 
from $83 billion in 1970 to $378 billion 
in 1980. While prices rose everywhere, 
the gap in energy costs between re- 
gions widened dramatically, com- 
pounding the severe economic prob- 
lems of the older, industrialized States 
of the Northeast and Midwest. During 
that period, household energy bills in 
the Northeast-Midwest region jumped 
from an average of $362 to $1,191 
while residential costs to consumers in 
the South increased from $286 to $896, 
and in the West, from $263 to only 
$676. 

The fact is the Northeast-Midwest 
has an abundant, but largely unused, 
source of energy in its waterpower. 
The Army Corps of Engineers esti- 
mates that the States of the Northeast 
and Midwest contain half of the feasi- 
ble hydro sites and 20 percent of the 
potential hydro-generating capacity. A 
1981 study by the U.S. Department of 
Energy concluded that— 

Development of this renewable energy re- 
source could help reduce the energy needs 
of the Great Lakes area and significantly 
reduce the Nation's dependency on foreign 
oil—up to 20 million barrels of oil per year. 


The Congressional Research Service 
concluded in a recent study that the 
States of the Pacific Northwest and 
Northeast have the greatest installed 
capacity, the greatest potential capac- 
ity, and the greatest potential for 
future developments of small-scale hy- 
dropower. Yet, despite convincing evi- 
dence of the capacity of small-scale 
hydropower to reduce high energy 
costs and our dependence on foreign 
oil, it remains a largely untapped re- 
source in our region. 

At the hearing, a succession of wit- 
nesses testified that financing remains 
the chief obstacle to hydropower de- 
velopment in our region. It is more 
than a matter of coincidence that, 
with the exception of Hawaii, only the 
Northeastern and Midwestern States 
lack access to Federal support for hy- 
dropower development via one of the 
five Federal power marketing authori- 
ties. 

To correct this oversight, we are in- 
troducing the Northeast-Midwest 
States Hydropower Financing Author- 
ity Act. Under this legislation, States 
in the Northeast and Midwest will 
have the option of joining this region- 
al financing authority, thereby becom- 
ing eligible to apply for lower cost 
loans and loan guarantees to cover up 
to 70 percent of the costs associated 
with hydropower development. Inter- 
est rates on loans would reflect the 
Government's cost of borrowing. State 
and municipal power authorities, 
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interstate river commissions, and con- 
sumer and stockholder-owned electric 
utilities located in member States 
would have access to financing 
through the new authority. Congress 
will have two opportunities to review 
projects before funds can be commit- 
ted, during the authorizations and ap- 
propriations process. In addition, this 
bill directs the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers, in coordination with the 
Power Marketing Administration, to 
complete for each member State a 
review of available hydropower sites, 
incorporating data from the Army 
Corps’ recently completed national hy- 
droelectric power resources study. 

Some may argue that sufficient fi- 
nancial incentives are already in place 
to encourage the development of hy- 
dropower and this legislation, there- 
fore, may be unnecessary. In response 
I want to point out that the loan and 
loan guarantee program authorized 
under title IV of PUPA terminated 
last year, the tax credits for small 
scale hydro are scheduled to be phased 
out in 1985, and the advantageous pro- 
vision requiring utilities to purchase 
hydropower at avoided cost is under 
court challenge. In short, all those in- 
centives may shortly evaporate. Fur- 
thermore, the end of this fiscal year 
will see the closeout of the Depart- 
ment of Energy’s small-scale hydro 
office. 

Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the creation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the 


five Federal power marketing authori- 
ties in other sections of the country, 
has recognized its role in promoting 
regional economic development by 


helping to promote inexpensive 
energy. Last year I joined my col- 
leagues in supporting S. 306, which au- 
thorized the $312 million in outlays 
for hydropower development in four 
Western States. The Congress had 
clearly responded to the energy needs 
of the rest of the Nation and I believe 
the Federal Government has the re- 
sponsibility to do no less for the eco- 
nomically depressed Northeast-Mid- 
west region. 

For the energy-consuming States of 
the Northeast and Midwest, economic 
necessity dictates that we pursue all 
available and feasible options. Given 
the opportunities presented by hydro- 
power development, I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting the 
Northeast-Midwest States Hydropower 
Financing Authority Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 1255 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
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this Act may be cited as the “Northeast- 
Midwest States Federal Hydropower Fi- 
nancing Authority Act“. 

(b) The Congress finds and declares that 
(1) the northeast-midwest States are encum- 
bered by high energy costs, (2) it is in the 
national interest to initiate a national stra- 
tegic hydropower capacity, (3) there is an 
untapped capacity for hydropower in many 
of the northeast and midwest States, and (4) 
regional coordination and planning of hy- 
dropower development in the northeast- 
midwest States is desirable. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (b) of this section there is created a 
body corporate by the name of the North- 
east-Midwest States Federal Hydropower Fi- 
nancing Authority” (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Corporation” and the Authority“). 
The board of directors first appointed shall 
be deemed the incorporators. 

(b) The incorporation shall be held to 
have been effected upon the Secretary of 
Energy, or his successor, having been noti- 
fied in writing, by the Governors of not less 
than four eligible northeast-midwest States, 
of the desire of such States to acquire mem- 
bership in the Northeast-Midwest States 
Federal Hydropower Financing Authority. 
Such notification shall contain such infor- 
mation, and be in such form as the Secre- 
tary shall by regulation prescribe. No State 
shall be eligible to participate in the Au- 
thority established by this Act if such State 
is geographically located outside of the mid- 
western or northeastern part of the United 
States and is situated wholly within the 
boundaries of a Federal power marketing 
authority. In any case in which only a part 
of a State is situated within a Federal power 
marketing authority, the board of directors 
of the Corporation shall establish such reg- 
ulations as may be necessary to determine 
the allocation of assistance under this Act 
to such State for use by it in connection 
with projects to serve that part of such 
State not served by a Federal power market- 
ing authority. 

Sec. 3. (a) The board of directors of the 
Corporation (hereinafter referred to as the 
board“) shall consist of each Governor of a 
member State or his delegate, and one 
member, to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, who shall be Chairman. 

(b) The term of office of the member ap- 
pointed by the President shall be four years. 

(c) Any member appointed by the Presi- 
dent to fill a vacancy in the position of 
Chairman occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term. 

(d) Vacancies in the board, so long as 
there shall be two members in office, shall 
not impair the powers of the board to exe- 
cute the functions of the Corporation, and 
two of the members in office shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of the 
business of the board. 

(e) Members of the board shall be reim- 
bursed by the Corporation for actual ex- 
penses (including traveling and subsistence 
expenses) incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of the duties vested in the board by 
this Act. 

(f) No director shall have financial inter- 
est in any public-utility corporation engaged 
in the business of distributing and selling 
power to the public. 

(g) The board shall direct the exercise of 
all the powers of the Corporation. 

Sec. 4. The board shall appoint a presi- 
dent of the Corporation and such other offi- 
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cers as the board shall determine necessary. 
The president of the Corporation shall ap- 
point such managers, assistant managers, 
employees, attorneys, and agents as are nec- 
essary for the transaction of the business of 
the Corporation, fix their compensation, 
define their duties, and provide a system of 
organization to fix responsibility and pro- 
mote efficiency. The president of the Corpo- 
ration may be removed in the discretion of 
the board. 

Sec. 5. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided in this Act, the Corporation— 

(1) shall have succession in its corporate 
name; 

(2) may sue and be sued in its corporate 
name; 

(3) may adopt and use a corporate seal, 
which shall be judicially noticed; 

(4) may make contracts, as herein author- 


(5) may adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws; 

(6) may purchase or lease and hold such 
real and personal property as it deems nec- 
essary or convenient in the transaction of 
its business, and may dispose of any such 
personal property held by it; 

(7) shall have such powers as may be nec- 
essary or appropriate for the exercise of the 
powers herein specifically conferred upon 
the Corporation; and 

(8) may accept appropriations from the 
United States and reimburse the United 
States in accordance with agreements en- 
tered into between the United States and 
the Corporation. 

Sec. 6. (a) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (b), the Corporation is authorized, 
on such terms and conditions as the board 
of directors may prescribe, to make loans to 
member States, including political subdivi- 
sions thereof which are engaged in retail 
electric services, and power authorities of 
member States, rural electric cooperatives, 
interstate compact river commissions, and 
consumer-owned and stockholder- owned 
electric utilities which provide retail electric 
service, located within any State which is a 
member of the Authority for the purpose of 
enabling such State, subdivision, coopera- 
tive, commission, or utility to carry out hy- 
dropower development. 

(b) Loans under this section shall not 
exceed 70 per centum of the initial total es- 
timated costs of such hydropower develop- 
ment, as estimated by the Corporation as of 
the date of the loan or commitment to loan. 

(c) Each loan made under this section 
shall bear interest at such rate as the Cor- 
poration may determine, giving consider- 
ation to the needs and capacities of the re- 
cipient and the prevailing rates of interest 
(public and private). Notwithstanding the 
preceding sentence, such rate shall not be 
less than a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, for the Corporation, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age yield on outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States with remaining 
periods of maturity comparable to the aver- 
age maturities of such loans. No loan shall 
be made unless the Corporation shall have 
determined that there is a reasonable pros- 
pect of repayment or that successful com- 
pletion and operation of the hydropower de- 
velopment project will have a substantial 
value in helping to meet the energy needs of 
the northeast and midwest States. 

(d) Loans made under this section may be 
made either directly or in cooperation or 
participation with banks or other lenders. 
Loans may be made directly upon promisso- 
ry notes or other evidence of indebtedness 
or by way of discount or rediscount of obli- 
gations tendered for the purpose. 
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(e) If the board of directors determines 
that the borrower is unable to meet pay- 
ments under a loan agreement and is not in 
default, it is in the public interest to permit 
the borrower to continue to pursue the pur- 
poses of the project, and the probable net 
benefit to the Corporation in forbearing 
from exercising its rights under a loan 
agreement will be greater than that which 
would result in the event of a default, and if 
the borrower agrees to make such payments 
to the Corporation on terms and conditions, 
including interest, which are satisfactory to 
the Corporation, then the Corporation may 
forbear from exercising its rights under the 
loan agreement. 

(f) No loan under this section shall have a 
maturity date of more than 30 years or the 
useful life of the project involved, whichev- 
er is less. 

Sec. 7. (a)(1) Subject to the limitations set 
forth in paragraph (2), the Corporation is 
authorized, on such terms and conditions 
(including the right of subrogation) as the 
Board of Directors may prescribe, to commit 
to, or enter into loan guarantees against loss 
of principal and interest on bonds, notes, or 
other obligations (including refinancing 
thereof) issued solely to provide funds to 
any member State, including political subdi- 
visions thereof which are engaged in retail 
electrical services, and to any power au- 
thorities of member States, rural electric co- 
operatives, interstate compact river commis- 
sions, and consumer-owned and stockholder- 
owned electric utilities which provide retail 
electric services, located within any State 
which is eligible to participate in the Au- 
thority for the purpose of enabling such 
State, subdivision, cooperative, commission, 
or utility to carry out hydropower develop- 
ment projects. 

(2) Loan guarantees under this section 
shall not exceed 70 per centum of the initial 
total estimated cost of any such project, as 
estimated by the Corporation as of the date 
of the guarantee or commitment to guaran- 
tee 


(3) The Corporation, in reviewing the 
need for financial assistance pursuant to ap- 
plication for loan guarantees, shall consider 
whether the concern or concerns making 
such application otherwise would be unable, 
exercising prudent business judgment, as 
determined by the board of directors, to fi- 
nance the project, taking into account 
among other factors, the availability of debt 
financing under normal lending criteria 
based on the assets associated with the 
project. 

(4) Any loan guarantee made by the Cor- 
poration under this section shall not be ter- 
minated, canceled, or otherwise revoked, 
except in accordance with the terms there- 
of, and shall be conclusive evidence that 
such loan guarantee complies fully with the 
provisions of this section and of the approv- 
al and legality of the principal amount, in- 
terest rate, and all other terms of the secu- 
rities, obligations, or loans and of the guar- 
antee. 

(b) If the board of directors determines 
that— 

(1) the borrower is unable to meet pay- 
ments and is not in default, it is in the 
public interest to permit the borrower to 
continue to pursue the purposes of such 
project, and the probable net benefit to the 
Corporation in paying principal and interest 
due under a loan guarantee agreement will 
be greater than that which would result in 
the event of a default; 

(2) the amount of any payment which the 
Corporation would be required to pay shall 
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be no greater than the amount of principal 
and interest which the borrower is obligated 
to pay at that time; and 

(3) the borrower agrees to reimburse the 
Corporation for such payment on terms and 
conditions, including interest, which are sat- 
isfactory to the Corporation, 
then the Corporation is authorized to pay 
the lender under a loan guarantee agree- 
ment, an amount not greater than the prin- 
cipal and interest which the borrower is ob- 
ligated to pay and which the Corporation 
has guaranteed under such agreement. 

(c) No loan guaranteed under this section 
shall have a maturity date of more than 30 
years or the useful life of the project in- 
volved, whichever is less. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Corporation shall maintain 
its principal office in the immediate vicinity 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The Corpora- 
tion shall be held to be an inhabitant and 
resident of the western judicial district of 
Pennsylvania within the meaning of the 
laws of the United States relating to the 
venue of civil suits. 

(h) The Corporation shall at all times 
maintain complete and accurate books of ac- 
counts. 

(c) Each member of the board, before en- 
tering upon the duties of his office, shall 
subscribe to an oath (or affirmation) to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States 
and to faithfully and impartially perform 
the duties imposed upon him by this Act. 

Sec, 9. (a) The board shall file with the 
President and with the Congress, in Decem- 
ber of each year, a financial statement and 
a complete report as to the business of the 
Corporation covering the preceding govern- 
mental fiscal year. 

(b) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall audit the transactions of 
the Corporation at such times as he shall 
determine, but not less frequently than 
once each governmental fiscal year, with 
personnel of his selection. In such connec- 
tion he and his representatives shall have 
free and open access to all papers, books, 
records, files, accounts, plants, warehouses, 
offices, and all other things, property, and 
places belonging to or under the control of 
or used or employed by the Corporation, 
and shall be afforded full facilities for 
counting all cash and verifying transactions 
with and balances in depositories. He shall 
make a report of each such audit in quadru- 
plicate, one copy for the President of the 
United States, one for the chairman of the 
board, one for public inspection at the prin- 
cipal office of the Corporation, and the 
other to be retained by him for the uses of 
the Congress. Such report shall not be made 
until the Corporation shall have had rea- 
sonable opportunity to examine the excep- 
tions and criticisms of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral or the General Accounting Office, to 
point out errors therein, explain or answer 
the same, and to file a statement which 
shall be submitted by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral with his report. The expenses for each 
such audit shall be paid from any appropria- 
tion or appropriations for the General Ac- 
counting Office. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to relieve the Treasurer or other 
accountable officers or employees of the 
Corporation from compliance with the pro- 
visions of existing law requiring the rendi- 
tion of accounts for adjustment and settle- 
ment pursuant to section 236 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and accounts 
for all receipts and disbursements by or for 
the Corporation shall be rendered accord- 
ingly. Subject only to the provisions of this 
Act, the Corporation is authorized to make 
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such expenditures and to enter into such 
contracts, agreements, and arrangements, 
upon such terms and conditions and in such 
manner as it may deem necessary, including 
the final settlement of all claims and litiga- 
tion by or against the Corporation; and, not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other 
law governing the expenditure of public 
funds, the General Accounting Office, in 
the settlement of the accounts of the Treas- 
urer or other accountable officer or employ- 
ee of the Corporation, shall not disallow 
credit for, nor withhold funds because of, 
any expenditure which the board shall de- 
termine to have been necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

(c) The Corporation shall determine its 
own system of administrative accounts and 
the forms and contents of its contracts and 
other business documents except as other- 
wise provided in this Act. 

Sec. 10. Within one hundred and eighty 
days following the effective date of the Cor- 
poration as provided in section 2(b), or as 
soon thereafter as may be feasible, the 
United States Corps of Engineers, in coordi- 
nation with the Power Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Energy, shall 
complete for each of the member States a 
study of hydroelectric power potential in 
the State with emphasis on priorities for 
those projects with the highest cost-benefit 
ratios. Such study shall include a review of 
the environmental consequences of each 
such project with the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency and the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Agency shall be included 
as a part of such study. In conducting each 
such study, the Corps of Engineers shall 
use, to the extent feasible, existing studies 
of Federal and State agencies, including but 
not limited to, the National Hydroelectric 
Power Resource Study. In conducting such 
study, the Corps of Engineers shall consult 
with each State agency designated by the 
appropriate Governor and with the inter- 
state water resource commissions. 

Sec. 11. No application for a loan under 
this Act shall be approved unless the Gover- 
nor of the State in which the project to be 
developed by the proceeds of such loan has 
been notified in writing of the request for 
such loan, and then only if within the sixty- 
day period following the date of such notifi- 
cation, the Governor has not notified the 
Corporation, in writing, that he or she dis- 
approves of such project within his or her 
State. 

Sec. 12. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 11 

At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 11, a bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to establish a Vet- 
erans’ Administration Advisory Com- 
mittee on Women Veterans; to im- 
prove various aspects of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration health-care programs; to 
extend the period for Vietnam-era vet- 
erans to request counseling under the 
Veterans’ Administration readjust- 
ment counseling program; to promote 
the recruitment and retention of cer- 
tain health-care personnel in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s Department of 
Medicine and Surgery; to express the 
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sense of the Congress with respect to 
the role of the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs; to require the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to conduct an 
epidemiological study of long-term 
health effects in veterans of exposure 
to ionizing radiation from nuclear test 
detonations; and for other purposes. 


S. 40 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
40, a bill to require the divorcement of 
motor fuel service stations from oper- 
ation by certain producers and refin- 
ers of motor fuels, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 49 
At the request of Mr. Srevens, the 
name of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. HUDDLESTON) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 49, a bill to reopen hunt- 
ing and trapping lands in Alaska. 
S. 52 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
52, a bill to combat violent and major 
crime by establishing a Federal of- 
fense for continuing a career of rob- 
beries or burglaries while armed, and 
providing a mandatory sentence of life 
imprisonment. 


S. 208 

At the request of Mr. Inouye, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 208, a bill to amend the Haz- 
ardous Materials Transportation Act 
to prohibit the transportation of haz- 
ardous waste for the purposes of dis- 
posal abroad. 


S. 337 
At the request of Mr. Packwoop, the 
name of the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
JEPSEN) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
337, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to make permanent 
the deduction for charitable contribu- 

tions by nonitemizers. 


S. 551 

At the request of Mr. Rorn, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
INOUYE) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
551, a bill to amend the Tax Reform 
Act of 1976 to extend, for an addition- 
al 4 years, the exclusion from gross 
income of the cancellation of certain 
student loans. 


S. 566 

At the request of Mr. HoLLINGs, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THURMOND) was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 566, a bill to direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to release on 
behalf of the United States a rever- 
sionary interest in certain land con- 
veyed to the South Carolina State 
Commission of Forestry, and to direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
certain mineral interests of the United 
States in such land to such commis- 
sion. 
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S. 591 
At the request of Mr. Inouye, the 
names of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. WEICKER), the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. RUDMAN), and 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Baucus) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 591, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 
mechanism for taxpayers to designate 
$1 of any overpayment of income tax, 
and to contribute other amounts, for 
use by the U.S. Olympic Committee. 
S. 619 
At the request of Mr. Tsoncas, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Rrecte), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, (Mr. STAFFORD) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 619, a 
bill to reauthorize, extend, and en- 
hance existing Federal programs to 
encourage conservation and the use of 
renewable energy by this Nation’s con- 
sumers. 
S. 631 
At the request of Mr. Tsoneas, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Baucus) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 631, a bill to establish a national 
technology education grants program 
to provide matching Federal assistance 
to joint initiatives by private industry, 
educational institutions, and State 
government to strengthen science, en- 
gineering, and technical education, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 772 
At the request of Mr. Harck, the 
names of the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
GARN), the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. BURDICK), and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. MeTzENBAUM) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 772, a bill to 
promote public health by improving 
public awareness of the health conse- 
quences of smoking and to increase 
the effectiveness of Federal health of- 
ficials in investigating and communi- 
cating to the public necessary health 
information, and for other purposes. 
S. 800 
At the request of Mr. STEVENS, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. MOYNIHAN) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 800, a bill to establish an 
Ocean and Coastal Development 
Impact Assistance Fund and to require 
the Secretary of Commerce to provide 
to States national ocean and coastal 
development and assistance block 
grants from moneys in the fund, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 986 
At the request of Mr. PRESSLER, the 
name of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 986, a bill to repeal employer re- 
porting requirements with respect to 
tips. 
5. 991 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
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METZENBAUM) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 991, a bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to require regula- 
tions providing for the resolution of 
Veterans’ Administration benefits 
claims based on certain exposures to 
herbicides containing dioxin, to ioniz- 
ing radiation from detonations of nu- 
clear devices, and to certain other haz- 
ardous substances and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1006 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the 
names of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. DURENBERGER), and the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1006, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to repeal the 15-percent 
reduction in percentage depletion for 
iron ore and coal. 
S. 1120 
At the request of Mr. Garn, the 
name of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. TRIBLE) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1120, a bill to authorize printing 
of the back side of U.S. paper money 
of the denomination of 81 by a 
method other than the intaglio proc- 
ess. 
S. 1225 
At the request of Mr. Maruias, the 
name of the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1225, a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to clarify the extent 
to which a State, or political subdivi- 
sion, may tax certain income from 
sources outside the United States. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 28 
At the request of Mr. Tsoncas, the 
name of the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL) was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 28, 
a joint resolution calling for immedi- 
ate negotiations for a ban on weapons 
of any kind in space. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 55 
At the request of Mr. Marurias, the 
names of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CHILES), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. ZORINSKY), the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. HETLIN), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Boschwrrz), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Srmpson), and the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 55, a joint resolution to 
recognize the pause for the “Pledge of 
Allegiance” as part of National Flag 
Day activities. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 78 
At the request of Mr. Gorton, the 
name of the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE) was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 78, a joint res- 
olution to authorize and request the 
President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating April 24 through April 30, 
1983, as National Organ Donation 
Awareness Week.” 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 85 

At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. COCHRAN), the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. HETLIN), and the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 85, a joint resolution 
to designate September 21, 1983, as 
“National Historically Black Colleges 
Day.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 96 

At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the name of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. METZENBAUM) was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 96, 
a joint resolution to designate August 
1, 1983, as “Helsinki Human Rights 
Day.” 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 22 

At the request of Mr. Dore, the 
name of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. LEVIN) was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 22, a 
concurrent resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress with respect to 
implementing the objectives of the 
United States Decade of Disabled Per- 
sons (1983-1992). 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 24 

At the request of Mrs. Hawkins, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THURMOND) was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 24, a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress 
that the people of the United States 
should observe the month of May 1983 
as Older Americans Month.” 


SENATE RESOLUTION 137—RE- 
LATING TO TAIWAN’S MEM- 
BERSHIP IN THE ASIAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT BANK 


Mr. KASTEN (for himself, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. GARN, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
LUGAR, Mr. Boren, Mr. DoLE, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. Forp, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. DeConcriniI, Mr. RUDMAN, 
Mr. McCiure, Mr. Domenici, Mr. 
D’Amato, Mr. ABDNOR, Mr. WalLor, 
Mr. Hecut, Mr. TRIBLE, and Mr. 
Syms) submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


S. Res. 137 


Whereas the People’s Republic of China is 
seeking to apply for admission to the Asian 
Development Bank, conditioning its applica- 
tion upon the prior expulsion of Taiwan 
from that body; 

Whereas Taiwan is a founding member of 
the Asian Development Bank, actively par- 
ticipating in the Bank's activities and faith- 
fully fulfilling its obligations since the 
Bank's establishment in December 1966; 

Whereas Taiwan’s subscription to the ini- 
tial capital stock of the Bank was deter- 
mined on the basis of the area, population, 
and economic conditions of Taiwan; 


Whereas neither the relationship between 


Taiwan and the Bank, nor the circum- 
stances under which these relations were es- 
tablished, have changed since 1966; 
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Whereas the Asian Development Bank 
agreement specifically prohibits the Bank 
from being influenced in its decision by poli- 
tics; 

Whereas it was the strong conviction of 
the founders of the Asian Development 
Bank that the introduction of political con- 
siderations would undermine the ability of 
the Bank to carry out its mission, namely to 
further economic growth and cooperation in 
the region; 

Whereas Taiwan has assisted in carrying 
out the mission of the Asian Development 
Bank over the years, moving from borrower 
to donor; now therefore, be it Resolved, that 
it is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) Taiwan, ROC should remain a full 
member of the Asian Development Bank, 
and that its status within that body should 
remain unaltered no matter how the issue 
of the People’s Republic of China’s applica- 
tion for membership is disposed of; and 

(2) the President and the Secretary of 
State should express support for Taiwan, 
making it clear that the United States will 
not countenance attempts to expel Tawian, 
ROC from the Asian Development Bank. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
President with the request that he transmit 
such copy to the Board of Governors of the 
Asian Development Bank. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, today I 
am submitting a resolution expressing 
the sense of the Senate that Taiwan 
should retain full membership in the 
Asian Development Bank, and should 
not be expelled as a precondition for 
membership in that body by the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China (P.R.C.). 

Over a decade ago, the United States 
and the P.R.C. began the process of 
normalizing political and economic 
ties. This process culminated in the 
U.S. recognition of the P.R.C. in 1979. 
There are excellent strategic and polit- 
ical reasons for this normalization 
process to continue. But in our effort 
to establish new friends, we should not 
abandon old ones. We should never 
allow those old friends to be sacrificed 
for political reasons, no matter what 
the short-term advantage may be. 

But this is precisely the issue that 
faces us now as the P.R.C. seeks to 
join the Asian Development Bank. On 
the one hand, the administration has 
expressed its support for the P.R.C.’s 
membership in the Asian Development 
Bank. This support can be seen as a 
part of the process of normalization, 
leading to better relations. On the 
other hand, the P.R.C. has demanded 
that, as a precondition for its member- 
ship in the Asian Development Bank, 
Taiwan must be expelled. Regardless 
of whether or not one believes the 
P.R.C. ought to be allowed to join this 
body, there is no justification at all for 
expelling Taiwan. 

The argument put forward by the 
P. R. C. in the past, to the effect that 
there cannot be two governments 
claiming to represent the Chinese 
people, does not apply in this case. 
This argument has allowed the P.R.C. 
to replace Taiwan in the United Na- 
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tions, the International Monetary 
Fund, and the World Bank. 

But when Taiwan helped to found 
the Asian Development Bank in 1966, 
it was not in control of the Chinese 
mainland and did not claim to repre- 
sent all the people of China in the 
Asian Development Bank. Taiwan’s 
subscription to the initial capital stock 
of the Bank was determined on the 
basis of the area, population, and eco- 
nomic conditions of Taiwan alone. Nei- 
ther the relationship between Taiwan 
and the Bank, nor the circumstances 
under which these relations were es- 
tablished, have changed since 1966. 
Therefore, the question of who is the 
sole, legal government of China and 
the representative of the Chinese 
people in international organizations 
cannot provide any basis for action 
here. And even if there were merit to 
the P.R.C.’s claim, there is no provi- 
sion within the Asian Development 
Bank charter for expelling a country 
which is already a member in good 
standing. 

The Asian Development Bank is a 
nonpolitical regional financial organi- 
zation. Its sole purpose is to provide 
the developing member countries with 
financial and technical assistance for 
their economic development. Article 
36 of the Asian Development Bank 
Agreement specifically prohibits the 
influence of political considerations on 
the decisions of the Bank: “Only eco- 
nomic considerations shall be relevant 
to their decisions—in order to achieve 
and carry out the purpose and func- 
tions of the Bank.” Political influ- 
ences, of the sort being brought to 
bear by the P.R.C. undermine the abil- 
ity of the Asian Development Bank to 
carry out its mission, namely, to foster 
economic growth and cooperation in 
the region. 

In conclusion, let me reemphasize 
that improved relations with the 
P.R.C. should not be sought at the 
price of abandoning our oldest Asian 
ally. No matter how strongly we desire 
to normalize our relations with the 
P.R.C., the United States is morally 
obligated, at a minumum, to insure 
that Taiwan is not sacrificed. This is 
certainly the case with respect to Tai- 
wan’s position in the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. I ask that all my col- 
leagues join me in this effort to pro- 
tect the status of Taiwan in the Asian 
Development Bank. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


FIRST CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION ON THE BUDGET 


MELCHER AMENDMENT No. 1252 


Mr. MELCHER proposed an amend- 
ment to the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 27) revising and replacing 
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the congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal year 1983, 
and setting forth the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for 
the fiscal years 1984, 1985, and 1986; 
as follows: 
On page 10, line 9, strike $12,000,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $12,200,000,000. 
On page 10, line 10, strike $12,500,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $12,600,000,000. 
On page 7, line 6, strike $18,200,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $18,000,000,000. 
On page 7, line 7, strike $12,700,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $12,600,000,000. 


CRANSTON AMENDMENT NO. 
1253 


Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. Tsongas, Mr. Dopp, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. SARBANES, Mr. BRADLEY, and Mr. 
BUMPERS) proposed (and subsequently 
modified) an amendment to the con- 
current resolution Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 27, supra; as follows: 

On page 3, line 13, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 3, line 14, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 3, line 15, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 3, line 19, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 3, line 20, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 3, line 21, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 1, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 2, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000, 

On page 4, line 3, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 7, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 8, increase the figure by 
$98,000,000. 

On page 4, line 9, increase the figure by 
$147,000,000. 

On page 4, line 14, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 15, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 4, line 16, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 17, line 8, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 17, line 9, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 17, line 15, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 17, line 16, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 17, line 22, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 

On page 17, line 23, increase the figure by 
$49,000,000. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMER AFFAIRS 
Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs 
will hold a hearing on May 18, 1983, at 
10 a.m., in room SD-538 of the Dirk- 
sen Senate Office Building to discuss 
credit card fraud. The purpose of the 
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hearing is to determine whether the 
Truth in Lending Act and the Elec- 
tronic Fund Transfer Act adequately 
protect the consumer and credit and 
debit card issuers from various forms 
of fraud and abuse. The subcommittee 
will be looking at the magnitude of 
credit and debit card fraud and its 
impact on the cost and availability of 
consumer credit. The subcommittee 
will also investigate the fradulent use 
of credit card lists and account num- 
bers. 

If you have questions concerning the 
hearing, please contact Beth Climo at 
224-1565. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, May 11, at 
10 a.m., to continue hearings on trade 
reorganization legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, this 
week we take time out to salute our 
Nation’s small businesses and the vital 
role they play in our economy. As a 
member of the Senate Small Business 
Committee I am constantly reminded 
of the important contributions small 
business makes to our economy. 
Indeed, as I have pointed out in the 
past, small businesses are the econom- 
ic backbone of America. 

In this period when we are begin- 
ning at long last to see some indication 
of economic recovery it is fitting that 
we honor a group that can do much to 
further economic revival across our 
country. As many of my colleagues 
know, small businesses create a signifi- 
cant proportion of the new jobs cre- 
ated in the United States each year. In 
addition, small businesses are responsi- 
ble for the lion’s share of technologi- 
cal innovations and advances made in 
industry. 

This past year has been a difficult 
one in the small business sector as it 
has throughout our economy. Small 
firms continued to be rocked by high- 
interest rates and other factors which 
resulted in decreased sales, receipts, 
profits, and employment; 1982 wit- 
nessed the greatest number of busi- 
ness failures since the Great Depres- 
sion era. Yet, as bad as the economic 
climate was, small businesses contin- 
ued to show their resilience. Indeed, 
small businesses may have performed 
better than larger businesses during 
this recession, according to the Presi- 
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dent’s Report on the State of Small 
Business. 

Mr. President, I am keenly aware of 
the significant role small business has 
played in the economy of my home 
State. In Tennessee, there are approxi- 
mately 83,000 business establishments. 
About 79,000 of these employ less than 
100 employees; 58,922 of these firms 
employ fewer than 10 persons. Quite 
clearly, Mr. President, small business 
is very big in Tennessee. 

The dominance of small business in 
the Tennessee economy is illustrated 
in many ways. Small firms produce 
roughly half of the Tennessee’s goods 
and services. Firms with less than 100 
employees constitutes 80 percent of 
the manufacturing companies in the 
State, 99 percent of the construction 
companies in the State, 61 percent of 
the State’s wholesale and retail oper- 
ations, 98 percent of Tennessee’s serv- 
ice companies and 99 percent of the fi- 
nance insurance and real estate busi- 
ness in the State. 

Tennessee’s small business communi- 
ty has proved to be a steady source of 
growth in the State’s economy. The 
period from 1979-81 was not consid- 
ered one of great growth in the mar- 
ketplace. Indeed, in terms of employ- 
ment most Tennessee enterprises ex- 
perienced negative growth during 
these years. However, the small busi- 
ness community continued to grow de- 
spite the perilous state of the econo- 
my. As the chart below illustrates, 
where most segments of the Tennessee 
economy were letting employees go 
from 1979-81, small businesses em- 
ploying 1 to 4 persons increased em- 
ployment by 16.8 percent. 


TENNESSEE EMPLOYMENT, 1979-81 
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As a member of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, I am constantly 
reminded of the vital role small firms 
play both at the State and local level. 
My tenure on the Small Business 
Committee has shown how those of us 
in Congress can drastically effect the 
day-to-day operations of our Nation’s 
small businesses with the legislation 
we enact. My colleagues and I have 
and will continue to use the committee 
as a forum to discuss and address the 
major issues facing small business 
while striving to further the advance- 
ment of this sector of the economy. 
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It is fitting that we take time this 
week to honor the men and women 
who make up the small business com- 
munity. These entrepreneurs, these 
risk takers, are our future, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am proud of my connections 
and associations with America’s small 
businesses, and applaud the unfailing 
efforts of this remarkable group of 
business persons.@ 


EL SALVADOR—THE CONFLICT 
AND THE MYTHS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to call the attention of the 
Senate again to the tragedy that is un- 
folding in Central America, and most 
particularly to the greater tragedy 
that will take place if the United 
States turns aside from that region. 

El Salvador is now the focus of that 
struggle. We have heard President 
Reagan’s address, that set forth in 
stirring fashion our national interest 
in a peaceful and determined resolu- 
tion of that conflict. We have also 
heard the view that our policies in El 
Salvador, and in Central America gen- 
erally, are misconceived. Let us take a 
closer look at these views. 

Mr. President, I take it as given that 
no thinking American wants Central 
America to fall under Marxist sway. 
The creation of a series of Communist 
satellites would worsen our regional 
relations and indeed, given the 
Panama Canal and the regional transit 
of so many of our shipments of strate- 
gic material, would threaten our na- 
tional security itself. Who amongst us 
would really want to see the prolifera- 
tion of more Cubas from the present 
independent states of Central Amer- 
ica? Who amongst us would greet with 
equanimity the establishment of 
Soviet offensive missiles in the region, 
as has been hinted? And who amongst 
us—given the proximity of the 
region—would want another flood of 
tragic refugees, not far away this time, 
but on our own doorstep? Not, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Kansas, 
for I believe that our strategic inter- 
ests in the region are clear, our alter- 
natives few, and our policies worth 
supporting. 

It has been said, Mr. President, that 
we are myopically supporting military 
solutions to complex problems. The 
Senator from Kansas does not find 
that to be the case. Fully two-thirds of 
the assistance that the administration 
has requested is for economic and 
social programs. Of course we all rec- 
ognize that the root causes of prob- 
lems in the region are povery, historic 
injustice, disease, illiteracy, and lack 
of opportunity. That is why the bulk 
of requested funds will go toward 
fighting not the military adversary— 
and make no mistake about it, the 
military adversary is real and our ad- 
versary as well—but the economic and 
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socially dislocating sources of rebel- 
lion. 

President Reagan rightly noted the 
difficulties of waging peace through 
such help when he observed that “No 
amount of economic help will suffice if 
guerrilla units can destroy roads, 
bridges, power stations, and crops 
again and again with impunity.” But 
we are right to keep trying, and to 
offer the people of El Salvador a 
better future than the Marxist guerril- 
las will allow them if they are success- 
ful. 

Much has also been said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, about the quality of the army of 
El Salvador. It is said that they are 
unwilling to fight. Well, the Senator 
from Kansas has heard that the Salva- 
doran military has actually suffered a 
12-percent casualty rate—much higher 
than any U.S. Army has sustained 
except in the Civil War. They need 
training. At present, 1 out of 16 Salva- 
doran soldiers—not 1 out of 5, as has 
been stated—has been trained in the 
United States. At that we are not talk- 
ing about some vast military jugger- 
naut. Mr. President, out of a total of 
some 23,000 in the Salvadoran Armed 
Forces, only 1,434 men have been 
trained in the United States. When 
you add in those trained in-country by 
our trainers, and at the Panama Canal 
schools, then the ratio rises, as Presi- 
dent Reagan said, to 1 out of 10. 

Has land reform been abandoned? 
Mr. President, over 475,000 Salvadoran 
peasants have already received land 
under the agrarian reform program. 
That program is being broadened and 
extended. Just what sort of program 
would be enacted, Mr. President, if the 
Marxist guerrillas prevail? Does any- 
body really doubt that over the long 
run we would see yet again—for those 
who cared to look—another dreary 
series of forced collectivizations, with 
land being taken from the people. And 
then the dreary cycle would be perpet- 
uated and magnified in our region, for 
what collectivized system of agricul- 
ture has ever produced any bumper 
crop other than human misery and 
dislocation? 

Mr. President, the specter of Viet- 
nam has been mentioned in connec- 
tion with El Salvador. The President 
was roundly applauded when he noted 
that there would be no Vietnam there. 
I fervently hope that he is right in 
that assessment. For I share the as- 
sessment of Morton M. Kondracke 
that was given in an April 28 column 
in the Wall Street Journal. He noted 
that “Central America is more ethni- 
cally homogenous than Indochina, so 
the dominoes there may fall faster.” 
As Mr. Kondracke notes, there have 
been Three million murders in Cam- 
bodia, total deprivation of human 
rights in Vietnam—and corruption at 
least as bad as in President Thieu’s 
time—and a falling of dominoes. North 
Vietnam has taken over South Viet- 
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nam, Laos, and Cambodia: Now it is 
shelling Thailand.” 

Mr. President, unlike in Indochina, 
the final chapter for Central America 
remains to be written. This time, I am 
convinced, the forces of freedom will 
staunchly support the evolution of 
those peoples for a better life. And the 
Senator from Kansas knows that his 
colleagues will be proud to ally them- 
selves ultimately to that just goal. 


THE THIRD YEAR OF THE TAX 
Cc 


è Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, as we 
proceed with Senate consideration of a 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1984, 
much of our attention is now focusing 
on the third segment of the 1981 tax 
reductions, scheduled to become effec- 
tive on July 1 of this year. As we seek 
a middle course budget that a majority 
of the Senate can support, it is appro- 
priate that we consider a middle 
course for that tax cut also. 

For some time there have been pro- 
posals advanced to cap the third year 
of the tax cut at some figure ranging 
between $300 and $700. Such an action 
would restore some balance in the 
treatment of the wealthy versus the 
less wealthy and would be the most 
cost-effective way of stimulating con- 
sumer spending. 

As Lawrence Chimerine said in an 
article in last Sunday’s New York 
Times: 

Such an adjustment would not only pro- 
vide the needed increase in consumer spend- 
ing to continue the recovery, it would en- 
hance the recovery by reducing the budget 
deficit. Moreover, a cap would begin to re- 
verse the process that in recent years has 
shifted a much larger part of the nation’s 
tax burden onto middle- and lower-income 
families. 

Mr. President, the whole article, en- 
titled “But Let’s Limit the Break” sets 
forth the rationale, economic and 
social, for placing a top limit on the 
size of the tax cut more clearly and 
concisely than any other article I have 
seen. Its author, Lawrence Chimerine, 
is the chairman and chief economist of 
Chase Econometrics. He has testified 
before the Senate Budget Committee. 

I believe that this article, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on 
Sunday, May 8, 1983, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the debate that now 
ranges over next year’s budget. It is, 
without question, leading us in the 
right direction. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I ask 
that this useful article be printed in 
the Recorp for the use of my col- 
leagues. 

The article follows: 

BUT LET'S LIMIT THE BREAK 
(By Lawrence Chimerine) 

While I agree with both the Keynesian 
and supply-side economists that the sched- 
uled tax cut is needed to sustain the recov- 
ery. I believe that a modest adjustment can 
be made that will make it both more effec- 
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tive and more equitable. Let's place an 
upper limit of $500 on the size of the tax 
cut, so that people with very high incomes 
will not get inordinate tax reductions, while 
those at middle or lower income levels will 
get the full 10 percent reduction. 

Such an adjustment would not only pro- 
vide the needed increase in consumer spend- 
ing to continue the recovery, it would en- 
hance the recovery by reducing the budget 
defict. Moreover, a cap would begin to re- 
verse the process that in recent years has 
shifted a much larger part of the nation’s 
tax burden onto middle- and lower-income 
families. 

Several recent studies have shown this 
dramatic shift in the distribution of income 
in this country. The President's personal 
tax cuts already in place have reduced tax 
burdens more sharply for those with higher 
incomes, even when measured in percentage 
terms. And the interaction of inflation with 
our progressive tax system has further 
shifted the income tax burden in this direc- 
tion. 

Recent sharp increases in the Social Secu- 
rity tax rate (and additional increases soon 
to occur) are regressive, as are many of the 
Federal tax increases enacted in 1982 and 
the recent increase in the gasoline tax. In- 
creases in excise taxes by state and local 
governments, partly a result of lost Federal 
aid, are also regressive. Finally, additional 
increases in excise and energy taxes, and 
the President's contingent surtax on in- 
comes would overly burden the lower wage 
earners and move us further away from a 
tax structure based on ability to pay. 

Moreover, cuts in spending for various 
social programs that benefit the poor, as 
well as the sharp growth in personal inter- 
est income in recent years caused by policies 
that create high interest rates, have also 
caused greater income inequality. 

In my view, the net effect of these tax 
measures and other changes is very unfair 
and a $500 cap on the tax cut would at least 
begin to restore more equity to the system. 

It is now generally accepted that the Fed- 
eral deficit will rise to very high levels in 
the years ahead unless new deficit-reducing 
actions are implemented. Given our need to 
reduce interest rates further, these future 
deficits must be sharply reduced. Otherwise, 
the large increase in Treasury borrowing to 
finance deficits will collide with rising pri- 
vate credit demands, pushing up interest 
rates and sparking a new recession. 

The main reason for the bleak budget out- 
look is that the 1981 tax cuts were too large 
in view of the enormous military buildup 
and continued growth in Federal entitle- 
ments. And while some spending cuts are 
desirable, these would be nowhere sufficient 
to come even close to reducing future defi- 
cits to acceptable levels. The expected reve- 
nue loss from the 1981 tax cut will have to 
be reduced, and capping the tax cut will 
rather painlessly begin that process. 

At the same time, capping the third year 
of the tax cut will not prevent the recovery 
from continuing. In fact, it could strengthen 
it. First capping would reduce the magni- 
tude of the July tax cut by only about $8 
billion; nearly 75 percent of the tax reduc- 
tion would still occur. This, combined with 
the military buildup would provide ample 
fiscal stimulus for a recovery. 

Second, depending on how the withhold- 
ing tables are adjusted in July, some or all 
of the “increased” tax liabilities resulting 
from capping the tax cut would be pushed 
into the spring of 1984. Last July 1, with- 
holding reductions were limited to incomes 
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below $35,000—a repeat would mean that 
virtually all the added revenues from cap- 
ping would come from smaller refunds or 
larger payments when 1984 tax returns are 
filed, and that income flows and purchasing 
power during the critical second half of this 
year would be relatively unaffected. 

Finally, the tax cut on higher incomes will 
increase savings more than comsumer 
spending. While this may be desirable from 
a long-term standpoint, the economy is cur- 
rently suffering from a lack of spending 
rather than inadequate savings. Thus, scal- 
ing back the tax cuts on upper incomes will 
likely have little adverse effect on consumer 
spending. 

The net effect on economic activity could 
in fact be positive if some of the increased 
revenues associated with capping are used 
to finance jobs programs or transfer pay- 
ments aimed at people with a higher pro- 
pensity to spend. Stimulus from these pro- 
grams will outweigh the lost spending from 
scaling back the tax cut. And, to the extent 
that capping helps reduce expected deficits 
and eases concerns in financial markets, 
lower interest rates that may result would 
further stimulate the recovery.e 


RHODE ISLAND'S SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN OF THE YEAR 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am ex- 
tremely pleased to inform my col- 
leagues that Mr. Arpad J. Merva of 
Providence, R.I., has been named 


Rhode Island’s “State Small Business 
Person of the Year.” 

Mr. Merva was born in Budapest, 
Hungary, in 1925. He graduated from 
the University of Hungary with a 
degree as a chemical engineer and was 
associated with the Budapest Re- 


search Institute as a chemist until 
1956. The Hungarian Revolution 
against the Communist government 
began at that time. In the midst of the 
chaos, he was able to escape from his 
native land and migrated to the 
United States. He settled first in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and later moved to 
Providence, R.I., where he established 
Astro Plating Co. 

Astro Plating Co. operates in a 
unique field in the automotive indus- 
try. There are roughly 150 firms of 
this type throughout the country. The 
primary function of this type of firm 
is the recycling of damaged and cast 
off automobile and truck bumpers of 
both domestic and foreign vehicles 
into shiny replacements for parts dam- 
aged in accidents. In this recycling 
process, Mr. Merva uses a special triple 
rinse to minimize the pollutants and 
byproducts resulting from the removal 
of chrome and replating of the fin- 
ished product with chrome and nickel. 
As a result of this innovative recycling 
process Mr. Merva’s plant contributes 
to a pollution-free environment. 

Astro Plating Co. started in 1967 ina 
rented building with 100 square feet of 
floor space. As the business activities 
progressed, the original building was 
purchased and expanded in 1970 with 
the assistance of a Small Business Ad- 
ministration loan of $85,000. The 
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present facilities constitutes the only 
fully integrated plant of this type in 
the United States with over 100,000 
square feet of production space under 
one roof. 

When the firm started, there were 
14 employees. Presently, the employ- 
ment roles have risen to approximate- 
ly 200. Immigrants from several coun- 
tries make up a sizable portion of the 
work force. 

Mr. Merva is a fine example of the 
type of individual deserving recogni- 
tion as a small-business person. The 
Astro Plating Co. has demonstrated in- 
novation and the ability to respond to 
adversity by profitably recycling a 
product which for many years was 
routinely consigned to the junkpile. 
The use of the modern recycling 
system is an excellent example of his 
commitment to environmental im- 
provement and innovation. 

It is therefore a privilege for me to 
commend Arpad J. Merva for his des- 
ignation as Rhode Island Small Busi- 
ness Person of the Lear.“ 


BANK SECRECY ACT MUST BE 
AMENDED 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, on 
March 23, 1983, I introduced S. 902, a 
bill to amend the Bank Secrecy Act, 
most of the provisions of which passed 
the Senate last year. 

Since then the type of activity which 
is meant to be controlled by the provi- 
sions of the act has continued. For ex- 
ample, in a dramatic action on May 4, 
the U.S. Customs Service, working to- 
gether with the IRS, stopped a Lear 
jet as it taxied down the runway at 
Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood Airport en 
route to Panama with $5,477,959 on 
board—none of which had been de- 
clared on the U.S. Treasury form 
which must be filed when transporting 
currency in or out of the country. 

This action was another in the string 
of important successes of Operation 
Greenback in Florida. I want to con- 
gratulate special agent-in-charge of 
U.S. customs, Miami, Leon Guinn. Op- 
eration Greenback supervisors Dennis 
Fagan of Customs, and Peter Lindsay 
of IRS, together with agents and cus- 
toms patrol officers succeeded in 
making the largest cash seizure in the 
history of Operation Greenback. 
These people, working under the lead- 
ership of William Van Raab, Commis- 
sioner of Customs and IRS Enforce- 
ment Chief Richard Wassenaur, have 
sent a message to those who would 
move bulk currency out of the coun- 
try. 

The case is indeed an impressive one. 
After extensive investigation, at 7:15 
on May 4, 10 agents in their vehicles 
surrounded a Lear jet as it was actual- 
ly moving toward takeoff. In a later 
search of the office and residence of 
one of the occupants of the aircraft, 
agents seized 62 pounds of cocaine 
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with a value of $18.5 million, 15 weap- 
ons including a Uzi submachine gun, 
$40,000 in counterfeit dollar bills, to- 
gether with various automobiles and 
computer equipment. The court set 
bail at $25 million for the owner of the 
aircraft who was on board at the time. 

This case is a vivid example of the 
need to clarify the outbound search 
authority of the U.S. Customs Service 
which S. 902 does. 

Why were these people carrying cur- 
rency out of the country? That re- 
mains to be determined. It is an ines- 
capable conclusion, however, that the 
vigilance of the Customs Service and 
the IRS in monitoring the currency 
transactions at Florida banks has 
tended to disrupt what was an enor- 
mous flow of business in illegally de- 
rived currency. Hearings before the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations demonstrated this. 

I intend to continue the work of the 
subcommittee in the area of the use of 
offshore banks and companies to fa- 
cilitate criminal activity in the United 
States. We began these hearings in 
March and expect to hold another 
round later this month. In the mean- 
time, I have urged the Justice and 
Treasury Departments to work with 
so-called tax haven countries like 
Panama, the Cayman Islands, and the 
Bahamas in an effort to prevent the 
use of banks and companies in those 
locations to commit crimes in the 
United States.e 


TAXING HEALTH BENEFITS 


@ Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to report today that a 
vast array of groups, representing all 
sectors of our society, have signed a 
resolution opposing the taxation of 
employer provided benefits. Among 
these groups are representatives of 
labor, industry, consumers, businesses, 
insurers, and professional associations. 
Mr. President, over the last 40 years 
we have made great progress in ex- 
panding health coverage provided by 
employers. One important reason em- 
ployers have been able to take this 
costly step is that benefits provided to 
employees have been tax free. Current 
proposals to tax health benefits pro- 
vided by employers jeopardize the 
progress we have made in this area. 
Taxing health benefits is unfair to 
workers. It would expose workers and 
their families to unanticipated and 
sometimes disastrous health expenses, 
forcing many of them to do without 
adequate health care. In addition, 
limits on health insurance provided by 
employers would discriminate against 
certain groups or workers who have 
high health costs. For example, a 
health insurance cap would hurt older 
workers, women, workers in high risk 
occupations, and workers who live in 
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areas with a relatively high cost of 
living. 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of 
the resolution and a supporting letter 
from the AFL-CIO be included in the 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas a tax on employee health benefit 
plans would be discriminatory and unfair in 
application and ineffective as a means of 
slowing the rising cost of hospital care, we 
urge the Congress to reject any tax on em- 
ployee health benefits. 

Health Insurance Association of America. 

American Dental Association. 

National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. 

International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers. 

Caterpillar Tractor Company. 

Small Business Council of America, Inc. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Professional Insurance Agents. 

Society of Professional Benefit Adminis- 
trators. 

Aetna Life and Casualty. 

New York Life Insurance Company. 

Insurance Association of Connecticut. 

Peoples Life Insurance Company. 

Alliance of American Insurers. 

American Council of Life Insurance. 

The Travelers Insurance Company. 

American Optometric Association. 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Blue Cross/Blue Shield Associations. 

Group Health Association of America. 

Laborers International Unions of North 
America, AFL-CIO. 

Health Resources Corporation of America. 

Family Health Program (FHP, Inc.). 

Association of Private Pensions and Wel- 
fare Plans. 

CIGNA. 

Transamerica Occidental Life Insurance 
Company. 

American Dental Hygienists’ Association. 

Kemper Group. 

Independent Insurance Agents of Amer- 
ica. 

American Dental Trade Association. 

National Association of Private Psychiat- 
ric Hospitals. 

Delta Dental Plans Association. 

American Speech-Language-Hearing Asso- 
ciation. 

National Association of Insurance Bro- 
kers. 

American Psychiatric Association. 

American Federation of Teachers/Federa- 
tion of Nurses and Health Professionals. 

National Association of Life Underwriters. 

National Education Association. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR & 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, 

Washington, D.C., May 9, 1983. 
Senator ROBERT Packwoop, 
Russell Building, U.S. Senate, Washington, 

D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Packwoop: The AFL-CIO 
joins with the coalition of business and in- 
surers in opposing efforts by the Reagan 
Administration to place an arbitrary limit 
on tax free employer contributions to em- 
ployee health benefits. We believe that this 
is an inequitable way to raise revenues, will 
do nothing to control soaring medical costs 
and represents unnecessary government in- 
trusion into the collective bargaining proc- 
ess. 
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Under current law health insurance pre- 
mium payments by employers are not con- 
sidered income to employees. If Congress 
agrees to limit tax free employer contribu- 
tions to health insurance and employers 
make payments above this ceiling, the dif- 
ference would be added to the employee’s 
gross taxable income. This change would 
disrupt labor-management negotiations by 
forcing existing collective bargaining agree- 
ments to be reopened and unduly influence 
future negotiations. 

The proposed cap will also reduce cover- 
age for preventive care, outpatient diagnos- 
tic services and other benefits which save 
money. It would leave intact coverage for 
hospital and surgical benefits, which have 
been the chief source of health cost infla- 
tion and over which patients have little con- 
trol. The proposed cap would also penalize 
older workers, workers in high cost areas 
and those who select more comprehensive 
benefit plans, such as health maintenance 
organizations. 

Organized labor hopes that Congress will 
not accept a proposal which increases the 
taxes of working Americans and penalizes 
them for negotiating adequate health insur- 
ance protection. The AFL-CIO urges the 
Congress, therefore, to reject any and all 
proposals to place an arbitrary tax ceiling 
on the amount of employer contributions to 
employee health insurance benefits. 

Sincerely, 
Ray DENISON, 
Director, 
Department of Legislation. 


AMERICAN POW’S AND MIA’S 


è Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
this year marked the 10th anniversary 
of the signing of the Paris peace ac- 
cords in 1973. Unfortunately, the end 
of American involvement in the mili- 
tary conflict in Southeast Asia did not 
bring about the release of all Ameri- 
cans who remain officially listed as 
prisoners of war or missing in action. 
Nor did it bring about the return of 
the remains of more than 1,000 Ameri- 
can servicemen and civilians who are 
listed as killed in action. 

The real blame, of course, lies on 
Hanoi. But the Congress must share a 
part of the that blame. It was Con- 
gress that passed laws prohibiting any 
further American military operations 
in or over Indochina and thus an- 
nounced to Hanoi that we would stand 
idly by if it engaged in massive viola- 
tions of the Paris agreement. It was 
Congress who removed the threat of 
American retaliation which was the es- 
sential deterrent to the resumption of 
all-out war by North Vietnam. 

When Congress prohibited a mili- 
tary response to Communist violations 
of the agreement and walked away 
from Indochina, it also withdrew any 
ability of the United States to enforce 
the aspects of the agreement with re- 
spect to American servicemen held 
prisoner or missing in action in Indo- 
china. 

Mr. President, it is important that 
we not allow American MIA’s/POW’s 
to be forgotten. In this connection, I 
am honored to present today to the 
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Senate a memorial which passed the 
Arizona House of Representatives by 
unanimous vote on April 13, urging 
the U.S. Government to take all steps 
necessary to obtain release of Ameri- 
cans still missing in Southeast Asia 
and to seek the return of any Ameri- 
can remains in that area. I ask that 
the memorial may appear in the 
RECORD. 
The memorial follows: 


HOUSE MEMORIAL 2003 


Whereas there are currently two thou- 
sand four hundred ninety-four Americans 
still missing and otherwise unaccounted for 
in Southeast Asia; and 

Whereas the United States government 
has collected and analyzed information 
which clearly establishes that the govern- 
ments of Indochina possess information re- 
garding American prisoners of war (POW) 
and Americans missing in action (MIA); and 

Whereas the defense intelligence agency 
is currently investigating more than four 
hundred sixty firsthand, live sighting re- 
ports of Americans in Southeast Asia, based 
on the assumption that at least some may 
still be held captive; and 

Whereas the United States government 
obtained and substantiated information 
that the Socialist Republic of Vietnam has 
in its possession the remains of at least four 
hundred American personnel who were 
killed as the result of hostilities in South- 
east Asia; and 

Whereas the families of those American 
servicemen and civilians missing in South- 
east Asia have suffered untold grief and un- 
certainty because the governments of Indo- 
china have failed to provide an adequate ac- 
counting of those missing; and 

Whereas the State of Arizona has an en- 
during interest in the welfare of Americans 
listed as missing or otherwise unaccounted 
for in Southeast Asia.e 


QUALITY PERFORMANCE IN 
MEMPHIS 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, in 
these troubling economic times we 
seem to hear nothing but bad news 
from the marketplace. We are bom- 
barded with facts and figures on inter- 
est rates, unemployment rates, busi- 
ness failures and other indicia of our 
current fiscal crisis. And while this is 
as it should be for us to do our jobs 
well, we must not lose sight of the evi- 
dence that all is not lost in the Ameri- 
can economy. 

Recently, the Wall Street Journal 
ran an article on the operations of the 
Sharp Corp.’s Memphis, Tenn., plant. 
The article pointed out that even with 
a troubled history the Memphis labor 
force at Sharp has proven to be a 
model of efficient, quality manufac- 
turing. I take great pride in the fact 
that my fellow Tennesseans are set- 
ting new standards for excellence in 
the marketplace during these hard 
times. 

The success achieved in Memphis is 
the combination of Japanese manage- 
ment techniques utilized by Sharp ex- 
ecutives and the caliber of the Mem- 
phis area labor force. I think this case 
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is a good example of the type of inter- 
national cooperation we are seeing 
more and more of. I applaud the suc- 
cess of Sharp Corp. in Memphis, 
Tenn., and feel that my colleagues 
would benefit from reading about this 
distinct workplace. Mr. President, I 
ask that the contents of the Wall 
Street Journal article on the Sharp 
plant in Memphis be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 29, 

19831 

Pacrory Macic: In A PLANT IN MEMPHIS, 

JAPANESE FIRM SHOWs How To ATTAIN 

QUALITY 

(By L. Erik Calonius) 

MEMPHIS, TEN. When word spread that 
Sharp Corp. of Japan was planning to build 
an electronics factory here, a lot of people 
thought the Japanese were making a big 
mistake. 

After all, RCA Corp. had built a TV plant 
in Memphis in 1966—and shut it down five 
years later. That facility had suffered just 
about every labor and management afflic- 
tion imaginable: wildcat strikes, union-au- 
thorized strikes, apparent sabotage of the 
product and a series of layoffs that took the 
payroll from a peak of 4,200 workers down 
to 1,600. At times, so many hundreds of de- 
fective TV sets clogged the assembly-line 
aisles that technicians had difficulty repair- 
ing them. Finally, RCA pulled the plug, 
shipped most of the machinery and work off 
to Taiwan and left the Memphis labor force 
with a black eye. 

Yet Sharp came here anyway. “People 
said it was labor problems that caused RCA 
to close. says Paul Hagusa, the president of 
Sharp Manufacturing Co. of America, but 
we didn’t think so. We felt it was RCA’s lack 


of quality in the product.” 


SUCCESS STORY 

Sharp not only has proved the skeptics 
wrong but also has vindicated the city’s 
work force. Despite some problems with 
labor unions, its 500,000-square-foot plant 
has, in the past four years, rolled out a mil- 
lion color-televison sets and a million micro- 
wave ovens. It has done so with U.S. labor 
(all the assembly-line workers and 85% of 
the managers are American) and with 
mostly American components (U.S. compa- 
nies supply 70% of the TV parts and 75% of 
the microwave parts). Productivity has 
reached 90% of that in Sharp’s Japanese 
plants, and the defect level is low. The plant 
has toughed out the recession without re- 
ducing its output of about 30,000 TV sets 
and 30,000 ovens a month (except for a 
slight dip in 1981), without layoffs and with- 
out losing its profitability. 

Best of all, the Sharp products shipped 
from Memphis get high marks for quality 
and durability from consumer groups. 

The Japanese company’s remarkable suc- 
cess—on the banks of the Mississippi 
River—can't be attributed to special ma- 
chinery or automation; American competi- 
tors use the same equipment. Nor can it be 
attributed to employees who sing the com- 
pany song every morning, dress neatly in 
company garb, exercise in unison or eat 
sushi; they don’t. 

So, what’s Sharp’s secret? 

The assembly-line workers themselves 
credit the Japanese style of management. 
At its core, it demands very hard work and 
an obsession with quality, an obsession with 
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making every seam weld and switch of the 
product perfect. A Sharp manager agrees, 
saying: “It’s not what we do, but how well 
we do it. It’s the constant striving for excel- 
lence.” 

TWIST OF PATE 


The leader in that drive for excellence, 
Mr. Hagusa (pronounced huh-GOO-sah), 
came to his position in Memphis through a 
full twist of fate. A teen-ager during World 
War II, he worked in an aircraft plant in 
Osaka, his hometown, and once, running to 
work during an air raid, barely escaped 
death as an American bomb glanced off a 
trolley-car cable and bounced to a harmless 
stop just yards away from him. After the 
war, he became a houseboy to an American 
Army officer and converted to Catholicism, 
taking the Christian name Paul. Later, he 
graduated from engineering school and 
began his lifelong career with Sharp. 

Now, Mr. Hagusa, a small man whose feet 
just reach the floor as he settles into an 
American-sized chair, considers his job “a 
great mission,“ one that he hopes will ease 
trade tensions between the U.S. and Japan. 
And he clearly is presiding at a junction of 
two cultures. 

His office is decorated with a vase of silk 
cherry blossoms, an ornate samurai helmet 
and a glowering portrait of Tokuji Hayaka- 
wa, the company’s founder. But despite his 
weak English, Mr. Hagusa has learned to 
live with American customs. (“Shake hand 
is not so bad, but hug?” he says, wrinkling 
his face in distaste.) At the height of last 
year’s Christmas party, Mr. Hagusa raised 
cheers among the employees by declaring, 
“There are two things I've learned since 
coming to America: how to wreck cars and 
how to drink Jack Daniel's.“ 


LABOR LESSONS 


He also has learned about American labor 
unions. In October 1980, the National Labor 
Relations Board charged Sharp with inter- 
rogating employees about their union senti- 
ments, threatening to move the plant if em- 
ployees voted union, suggesting that certain 
employees quit rather than support a union, 
telling employees they could be “nailed to 
the wall“ for distributing union literature, 
and other offenses, In a settlement in 
August 1981, the company agreed to post in 
the plant notices promising not to harass 
employees involved with the union. Last 
month, Sharp and the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, which the em- 
ployees had voted to represent them, agreed 
on a contract. 

Michael D. Lucas, a union organizer, 
doesn’t place full blame for the contention 
on the Japanese management. They aren't 
any more familiar with American labor law 
than you or I am familiar with Japanese 
labor law.“ he says, adding that the compa- 
ny was led into the litigation by its law firm. 
“Japanese management is finally getting 
the idea that we aren't the devils in disguise 
they were led to believe we were,” he re- 
marks, 

But the most important lesson learned by 
Mr. Hagusa has been how little most Ameri- 
can companies know about achieving qual- 
ity. “The most important path to quality,” 
he says through an interpreter, is that em- 
ployees feel that they are of one family, 
playing an important role in the company.” 

How is a familial feeling instilled? There 
must be a change in the way that manage- 
ment in the U.S. treats its employees,” he 
says. “Otherwise, it is difficult for employ- 
ees to respond” as the Japanese do. 

“In America, when sales drop, the first 
thing American management in general 
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thinks of is laying off employees. In Japan, 
it is the last resort.“ he says. Japanese com- 
panies cut costs elsewhere, he adds, or tem- 
porarily shift production employees into 
sales even though “they may not be as effi- 
cient as experienced sales people.“ 

With their jobs assured, workers—in 
Japan, at least—feel a responsibility to put 
the company before all else. In Japan, an 
employee tries to work his lifetime with the 
company he chooses. So he does not put 
much importance in his personal interests,” 
Mr. Hagusa says. “In Japan, they say, ‘Job 
first, family life comes second.“ 

For himself, he says. I don’t work to live; 
I live to work.” 

This strong work ethic is apparent at the 
Sharp plant in Memphis. “The Japanese 
work much more than we do—telexing 
home to Japan, checking up on us,” says 
Kevin Hignight, an engineer at the plant. 
“They work to seven or eight every night 
and on Saturday mornings. They seem to 
like it.” 

And they push the U.S. workers relent- 
lessly. “You won't see people sitting around 
on the loading docks,” says Milton Kee, the 
company’s American manager of quality 
control. “Everyone here has a job, and 
they're expected to do it. There are no ex- 
cuses. He adds. 

“Tve never worked so hard in my life. It's 
been hard on me, it’s been hard on the 
other employees, and it probably always will 
be hard. But I’ve had 17 years in manufac- 
turing, and the last three have taught me 
more than all the previous 14.” 


THEY ARE TRAINING ME 


Fred Haynes, another engineer, agrees. 
It's a tough place to work,” he says. They 
keep trying to get a little more out of you. 
They keep going deeper, demanding better 
quality from you. They're training me. 
In a way, I’m a Japanese engineer, learning 
to relate to American companies.” Then he 
concedes. I think it’s real good.” 

However, not everyone is willing to live 
under Sharp’s ever-tightening standards. 
When Sharp first asked American suppliers 
to submit their materials to Sharp engineers 
in Japan for inspection, almost all failed. 
Some vendors, exasperated, quit the bid- 
ding. 

During Sharp's first year here, the Japa- 
nese dominance stirred up tension in the 
plant, too. “They were here to duplicate the 
plant in Japan,” one worker says, “and 
there was only one way to do things—their 
way.” Especially during that first year, 
there were some difficult meetings between 
the Japanese and Americans. With Ameri- 
can suggestions carrying little weight with 
Japanese management, “it was sometimes 
humiliating,” one American manager re- 
calls. 

Much of that has passed. “They had to 
learn about us as people first, before they 
could trust us,” one worker says. “Now, I 
feel they trust us.” 

The Americans, in turn, express respect 
for the Japanese, especially for their atten- 
tion to detail. Although many of the Japa- 
nese didn't know English when they arrived 
four years ago, they're even starting to cor- 
rect our grammar and spelling.“ one Ameri- 
can worker boasts. 

GOING BY THE BOOK 


In the Spartan concrete-block office of 
Joe Scott, the production manager for 
Sharp’s microwave ovens, a sign on the wall 
reads, “Do it right—the first time.” But 
good intentions and hard work alone don’t 
account for Sharp's quality. Another factor 
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is found in a thick book on Mr. Scott’s desk. 
In the book are line graphs that meticulous- 
ly track the pulse of the assembly lines 
through information collected from a data 
sheet attached to each oven. “We let the 
data tell us what we need to know to correct 
a problem,” he explains. We don’t use per- 
sonal opinions or emotions.“ 

Although Sharp has been able to track 
and improve the level of quality in its own 
plant, it has found it much more difficult to 
persuade its 70 U.S. suppliers to do so, too. 
“We're trying to convince vendors that qual- 
ity actually reduces their costs,” Mr. Scott 
says. 

At a recent meeting of vendors, Edward 
Cox, Sharp's TV-set production manager, 
explained Practice Sincerity and Creativ- 
eity,” Sharp’s off-repeated business creed. 
“As for sincerity, we expect you to send us 
100% quality parts,” and precisely on sched- 
ule, he said. “As for creativity, we expect 
you to participate in quality improvements.” 

REPORT CARDS 

Suppliers got “report cards” evaluating 
the quality of their materials, their prices, 
promptness of delivery and other factors. 
Sixteen vendors received a 100% quality 
rating; 15 others also got A’s with 95% to 
99%; 18 got B's with 85% to 94%; nine got 
C's with 75% to 84%; and three got D’s with 
65% to 74%. There weren't any F's. 

“We did about as well as I always did in 
school, a strong C,” says Jeff Talbot, vice 
president of Talbot Industries Inc., a 
Neosho, Mo., supplier of wire racks for 
Sharp’s microwave ovens. Mr. Talbot blames 
his 84% rating on a few bad shipments when 
Talbot Industries started its first run eight 
months ago. “Sharp does a first-piece in- 
spection with every shipment, and if it 
doesn't measure out exactly, then the whole 
shipment is no good.“ he says. Other com- 
panies would say, ‘Well, it doesn’t exactly 
meet our tolerances, but we can use it.’ But 
at Sharp, if it’s wrong, it’s wrong.” 

Next year, he says, with a bit of disbelief 
in his voice, Sharp expects his company to 
reach 97%. It's not going to be easy,” he 
concedes. “If we can cut our in-house rejec- 
tion down from a high of 12% to 1% or 2% 
and then make sure we don’t send them 
over 1% defects, that will be the proof of 
the pudding.” 

At the head of the class with a 100% 
rating was, not surprisingly, Tabuchi Elec- 
tric Co. of America, a Japanese supplier of 
transformers that followed Sharp to Amer- 
ica and set up a plant employing 150 per- 
sons in Jackson, Tenn. “We are of the same 
mind,” says Itaru Nakagawa, the director of 
sales and planning. “Not only with Sharp 
but with our other customers, we have very 
eager communications. Even if the customer 
hasn't rejected this time, even if there is but 
a little possibility of rejection, we will know 
at the meeting and correct it.” 

However, Mr. Nakagawa says his perform- 
ance must be improved. Their (Sharp's) ob- 
jective is that they don't need to inspect our 
product at all,” he says. “It’s an objective 
that is very hard to approach.” 

Being tough is only half the formula for 
getting quality. The other half is making 
suppliers also feel a part of the family, Mr. 
Hagusa says. Indeed, once a supplier begins 
working with Sharp and shows willingness 
to improve, the relationship can last a long 
time. 

“We'd really have to step all over our toes 
to get thrown out of here.“ says Mr. Talbot, 
the maker of microwave wire racks. “They'd 
give us every consideration under the sun 
because we have done a good job.“ Adds Mr. 
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Hignight, the Sharp engineer, “If the com- 
pany has a problem, we can telex Japan to 
see if they've solved that problem in the 
past. Our job actually is to help the vendors 
get their rejection rates down so they can 
make some money.” 

Richard Hollington, vice president of 
Bryan Custom Plastics Inc., which sells 
about half a million plastic pieces for Sharp 
TVs each year, says, They demand jewelry. 
There just is not any comparison between 
the quality Sharp demands and that de- 
manded by RCA and Zenith.” 

But at the same time, “they helped us 
with our quality-control layout and train- 
ing.“ Mr. Hollington says. They developed 
hourly audits of our assembly line to isolate 
problems sooner.” 

Like a score of other vendors, Mr. Holling- 
ton has been called before Sharp's quality- 
improvement committee, a body formed two 
years ago to help vendors. It's not a hell- 
raising session at all,” he says. “They are 
providing us with the expertise of their top 
management. At American companies, if 
they find a problem in your product, it's 
your problem. At Sharp, we work it out to- 
gether.” 

On a recent day, one of Sharp’s “quality 
circles” is meeting. Led by a trained leader, 
Sharp's quality circles “brainstorm” ideas, 
select a problem to be solved and then col- 
lect data on the problem. Later, the prob- 
lem and possibly a solution are presented to 
Mr. Hagusa and other members of manage- 
ment. 

TWO INNOVATIONS 


At one table, five microwave assembly 
workers are discussing one workers’ innova- 
tion: a metal dowel that fits into the center 
hole of a five-hole microwave-oven bracket. 
“I saw that people were having trouble 
lining up the holes,” says Randy Howle, 
“but if someone before them had put in the 
center screw, the person didn’t have a prob- 
lem.” So Mr. Howle developed a metal 
dowel, which, when slipped into the middle 
hole, aligns the bracket while the other four 
holes are screwed down. 

At another table, a group of employees 
are discussing a second innovation: a plastic 
table top with countersunk holes in which 
to stand screws. The device makes the 
screws simple to pick up and keeps them 
from rolling off the table and onto the 
floor. As a result, productivity has improved 
by seven units a day, the circle says. 

However, Sharp doesn’t expect a dollar 
payback from the circles, which meet on 
company time. Instead, a manager explains, 
the circles are a “human-relations pro- 

That comment harks back to a remark by 
Mr. Hagusa: 

“Once there was a time when the Ameri- 
cans had very efficient machines and equip- 
ment, Japan did not. At that time—regard- 
less of the workers—those with the most 
modern machines had the competitive ad- 
vantage.” But now, he says, one country 
soon has the same machinery as another. 
“So, what makes the difference today,” he 
says, is “the quality of the people.“ 


THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE MANHATTAN PROJECT 


è Mr. HART. Mr. President, in mid- 
April of this year, the founding mem- 
bers of the Manhattan project met for 
the 40th anniversary of the inception 
of the project. Although the reunion 
was primarily a professional confer- 
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ence, some of the members saw this 
anniversary as an opportunity to re- 
flect on the necessity of reducing and 
ultimately eliminating the threat of 
nuclear war, and of the special respon- 
sibility of the United States and the 
Soviet Union in that endeavor. 

The development of the atomic 
bomb, viewed in the context of histo- 
ry, was a vital part of our Nation’s role 
in defending herself and her allies 
against wartime Japan and Hitler's 
Germany. As Manhattan project par- 
ticipant Dr. Victor Weisskopf puts it, 
“We served our country and we 
thought that such powerful weapons 
will make wars between great powers 
unthinkable. Some of us thought that 
the existence of these dangerous 
sources of destructive power will lead 
to an international administration of 
military and peaceful applications and 
will end an age-old tradition of orga- 
nized mutual mass murder.” 

Dr. Weisskopf calls our present con- 
frontation with the Soviet Union the 
craziest arms race in history, where 
each side has more than a hundred 
times what is needed to destroy all of 
us, knowing full well—and this is the 
difference with all previous arms 
races—that any actual use of these 
weapons means the annihilation of 
both sides.” 

I think it is vital that we, as a body, 
publicly recognize the significance of 
this anniversary—even 1 month late— 
and of the statement of the Manhat- 
tan project participants that accompa- 
nies it. I ask that the statement of the 
40th reunion of the Manhattan 
project be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

Tue 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MANHATTAN 
PROJECT 

The signers of this statement are scien- 
tists who came to the Manhattan Project at 
Los Alamos in its earliest days and who are 
now gathered to observe the fortieth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Laboratory. 
We write this because we worked on the cre- 
ation of the first nuclear bomb and there- 
fore, even though the consequences and the 
concerns must be the same for all people 
equally, we feel a special sense of responsi- 
bility. We are appalled at the present level 
of the nuclear armaments of the nations of 
the world and we are profoundly frightened 
for the future of humanity. 

The single crucial fact is that the two 
major world powers now possess a sufficien- 
cy of nuclear warheads and delivery systems 
to destroy each other and a significant part 
of the rest of the world many times over. 
Furthermore, in view of the massive overkill 
potential already achieved, the mobility of 
many launching systems, and the absence, 
after many years of research, of any credi- 
ble defense, we see no conceivable probabili- 
ty of preventing, by any military action that 
could be taken, such total or near total de- 
struction. This being so, considerations of 
possible comparative advantage to one side 
or the other in numbers of warheads or in 
megatonnage become irrelevant. 

Our one hope is that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union will recognize 
the futility of trying to outbuild the other 
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in nuclear strength and also the cataclysmic 
danger inherent in the effort to do so. We 
urge upon the leaders of both countries that 
this recognition be made a cornerstone of 
national policy and that it lead to the begin- 
ning of a mutually agreed upon reduction of 
nuclear armaments and, for all nations, to 
the ultimate goal of the total elimination of 
such weapons. 
Herb Anderson, Kenneth T. Bainbridge, 
Hans A. Bethe, John M. Blair, Wayne 
A. Bowers, Berlyn B. Brixner, Joseph 
Burke, Robert E. Carter, Owen Cham- 
berlain, Robert Christy, George 
Cowan, George Cremer, Ed Creutz, 
Martin Deutsch, John Dewire, Rich- 
ard Ehrlich, William C. Elmore, 
George W. Farwell, Richard P. Feyn- 
man, Joseph Fowler, A. P. French, 
Naomi Livesay French, Gerhardt 
Friedlander, Darol Froman, Alfred 
Hanson, William Higinbotham, Robert 
Howes, James Hush, Seymour Katcoff, 
Donald W. Kerst, L. D. P. King, Ernest 
Klema, Morris Kolodney, Rolf Land- 
shoff, John Manley, Robert Marshak, 
Boyce McDaniel, Joseph McKibben, 
Ed McMillan, John Miskel, Darragh 
Nagle, Ralph A. Nobles, John Oath- 
out, Paul Olum, Frank Oppenheimer, 
Rudolf E. Peierls, Norman F. Ramsey, 
Frederick Reines. Charles N. Rice, 
Hugh Richards, R. E. Schreiber, 
Emilio Segre, Rogert Serber, Maurice 
Shapiro, Lester Skaggs, Cyril S. 
Smith, Thoma Snyder, Richard H. 
Stark, Julius Tabin, James M. Taub, 
Robert W. Thompson, Ernest W. Tit- 
terton, Stan Ulam, Arthur C. Wahl, 
Robert Walker, Victor Weisskopf, 
Theodore Welton, Dudley Williams, 
Robert W. Williams, and Robert R. 
Wilson. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 52—OPPO- 
SITION TO TAX OR FEE ON 
OIL 


@ Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I co- 
sponsor Senate Resolution 52, which 
expresses the sense of the Senate in 
opposition to a tax or fee on oil. I be- 
lieve any tax on oil to be an improper 
course of action for a number of rea- 
sons. Foremost among my concerns is 
the effect such an action would have 
upon the nascent economic recovery. 
Oil continues to be the lifeblood of our 
industrial base. The recent fall in its 
price augurs well for the prospects of a 
vigorous economic upturn. It would be 
most foolish to take an action which 
would directly impact upon our ability 
to produce the goods and services that 
will be the backbone of any real, sus- 
tained recovery. 

Additionally, I represent a State 
which is highly dependent upon oil for 
the necessities of life. New York City 
and the surrounding 26 counties con- 
sume 70 percent of the oil imported 
into this Nation. A tax solely upon 
that oil would place New York, a State 
with an aging industrial base, at a 
huge competitive advantage. Mass 
transit, the artery of any true urban 
existence is almost entirely reliant 
upon petroleum. Any tax aimed solely 
at that resource would poison the 
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trough from which our great cities 
drink. 

Along with these admittedly paro- 
chial interests, I wish to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues the fact 
that any tax on oil is essentially a re- 
gressive tax. Those in our society who 
are at the greatest economic disadvan- 
tage, the poor, the underfed, would be 
forced to bear a disproportionate 
share of the burden any such tax 
would impose. As those who have 
borne the weight of the recession in 
terms of lost jobs, reduced incomes, 
and great personal travails, we should 
not again ask them to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility for the deficits that reces- 
sion has caused. 

It may, indeed, be the sense of this 
Congress that an energy tax must be 
adopted. If so, I suggest that no one 
form of energy become the focus of at- 
tention. An equitable avenue for ex- 
ploration would be to tax at equal 
rates all forms of energy. This would 
insure that no sector of the Nation or 
its population is forced to assume a 
disproportionate share of the burden. 
I believe that the actions being urged 
upon this body by many who have not 
fully investigated the ramifications, 
both social and economic, of a tax 
solely on oil need to be reconsidered. I 
urge my colleagues to adopt this reso- 
lution forthwith and make clear our 
resolve to adopt no inequitable tax on 
energy.@ 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
ADVOCATES INCREASED FED- 
ERAL FUNDING FOR COAL 
R&D 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
January I wrote to Carl Bagge urging 
the National Coal Association (NCA) 
to take a more active role in seeking 
proper Federal support for coal re- 
search and development (R&D). The 
shortsighted planning effort of this 
administration in their redirection of 
fossil fuel research moneys is unwise. 
During the last 3 years we have seen 
coal R&D funding go from 22 percent 
of the total energy technology budget 
to a mere 7-percent request for fiscal 
1984. We have had to witness forceful 
domestic coal policy abandoned in 
favor of an unrealistic slant toward 
nuclear power. No longer is there a 
commitment to push for accelerated 
conversions to use more abundant and 
less expensive coal. These actions were 
accentuated by the lack of attention 
such policy positions were receiving 
from the National Coal Association's 
membership. 

Mr. President, I am happy to report 
that Mr. Bagge, for the National Coal 
Association, has responded with a 
strong and positive statement in favor 
of meaningful increases in coal R&D 
funding before the Subcommittee on 
Energy, Research and Development 
delivered on May 3. Through such an 
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effort the NCA assumes its responsi- 
bility of assuring coal is the corner- 
stone for a secure domestic energy 
future. 

Mr. President, I request Mr. Bagge’s 
complete statement be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF CARL E. BAGGE, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, I am Carl Bagge, President 
of the National Coal Association. 

NCA represents coal producers, sellers and 
other organizations associated with the coal 
industry. 

It’s a privilege to appear before this Sub- 
committee and to present NCA’s views 
about coal research and development. 

Mr. Chairman, this Subcommittee needs 
no reminders about coal’s vital role in the 
American economy. Coal is America’s 
lowest-cost fuel, one third the cost of oil, 
and half the cost of natural gas. 

Today, 53 percent of America's electricity 
is generated from coal. By the end of the 
decade it will be nearing 60 percent. Coal ex- 
ports are also increasingly important. Each 
of the past two years, the United States ex- 
ported 100 million tons of coal, adding $6 
billion annually to the Nation's balance of 
trade. 

These exports could easily double by the 
year 2000, and account for more than $15 
billion each year to the country’s trading 
balance. 

As we look to the future, it’s likely that 
conservation of energy in homes and com- 
mercial buildings will continue, and there is 
every likelihood factories will produce more 
goods and services using less energy. 

But despite these gains, far more energy 
will be required to keep the economy grow- 
ing, and to make sure new workers have 
jobs. We believe that coal is the logical 
choice to serve the lion’s share of those 
energy demands. 

Its sheer abundance makes it a worthy 
candidate. 

However, by tapping these huge reserves, 
and by taking advantage of coal’s low and 
stable costs, this nation can move steadily 
toward the goal of energy sufficiency and 
energy-pricing stability—both of which are 
essential to economic growth and develop- 
ment. 

We view coal research and development as 
an important part of making sure coal 
reaches its fullest potential. 

In that vein, Mr. Chairman, I was privi- 
leged to deliver a paper last year to the 
sixth Congress of the International Com- 
mittee on Coal Research, a committee 
which I had the privilege of getting started 
in 1973. Ironically, the first ICCR meeting 
occurred shortly before the Yom Kippur 
War, which, as you know, led to the Arab oil 
embargo. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to insert a copy of that paper 
into the record, so the Committee will know 
of the American coal industry's keen inter- 
est in continuing coal research worldwide. 

Any discussion of coal research must also 
consider the budgetary limitations facing 
the Federal Government. 

The coal industry long has supported 
fiscal responsibility, and we are ever-mind- 
ful that the wise allocation of limited re- 
sources continues as a priority today. 

With this in mind, I should like to talk 
about two general research areas of which 
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the coal industry has a direct and abiding 
interest. 

First, is research geared to improve the 
production and mining of coal—getting coal 
to market in the most effective and efficient 
manner. 

Second, is research targeted to improve 
direct and indirect use of coal, also efficient- 
ly, but more important, consistent with en- 
vironmental quality. 

There is also a related concern, which the 
coal industry wishes to address: That is the 
research and development of new, potential- 
ly-beneficial coal-use technologies, which 
are not in commercial use. 

COAL PRODUCTION TECHNOLOGY 


The American coal industry has the most 
efficient and advanced mining system in all 
the world, and we are proud of this achieve- 
ment. 

In the past ten years, the coal industry 
has benefitted from investments amounting 
to hundreds of millions of dollars for new 
mines and the training of its quarter-million 
strong workforce. 

It has paid off handsomely. 

In the past five years, coal prices at the 
mine have been stable in real terms, even as 
oil and gas prices went up. 

Just as significant, the coal industry has 
increased its productivity an average of 
eight percent each year in underground 
mines and four percent in surface mines, 
setting the pace among all American indus- 
tries. 

The fact is, the coal industry has the ca- 
pacity to exceed present deliveries by at 
least 150 million tons a year, and we can do 
it with the very latest technology and top 
notch skills of our workers. 

This doesn’t imply that we can rest on our 
laurels. 

Far from it. 

But the primary responsibility for re- 
search and technological development to 
improve our mining efficiency and produc- 
tivity lies outside the DOE Budget. 

Research funding to promote more effi- 
cient and effective coal production is cen- 
tered in the Bureau of Mines budget, and is 
also enhanced by the coal industry and 
equipment supplier’s efforts. 

In summary, the coal industry’s most 
urgent challenge, now and in the future, is 
to increase coal demand, and to find the 
technology which will lead to much greater 
coal use in support of the American econo- 
my. 

RESEARCH ON IMPROVED COAL USE 


Coal use in the future will depend in large 
measure on the pace of economic growth, 
but it also will hinge on the ability of coal to 
be used in an environmentally-acceptable 
manner. 

There are a host of effective technologies 
which remove impurities and pollutants 
before and after coal combustion. But these 
technologies are expensive, and they are dif- 
ficult to apply to existing power plants and 
other facilities. 

In comparison to production methods and 
technologies, the coal industry does not 
have the resources to carry out the basic re- 
search needed to develop some of the more 
advanced pollution control technologies. 

Development of more advanced combus- 
tion systems which are environmentally- 
sound and economically-feasible are essen- 
tial to the expanded use of coal. 

Despite much progress, new, more effec- 
tive pollution-control technology is needed— 
technology which also could cut the present 
high costs of refurbishing coal-fired power 
plants. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not have the expertise 
to advise the Committee precisely how fed- 
eral research dollars should be allocated. 
However, it appears to us that the proposed 
budget for fossil-fuel research does not in- 
clude significant funding for research in 
some of the promising coal-related technol- 


ogies. 

In this, the coal industry supports contin- 
ued research for coal preparation, flue-gas 
cleaning, advanced fluid-bed combustion, 
combined cycle technology, and post waste 
disposal. In addition, we support stepped up 
coordination of this research among DOE, 
EPA and the Bureau of Mines. 

We urge the Committee to consider fund- 
ing these important coal technologies at the 
highest feasible levels. For they can lead to 
the reduction of coal burning costs, and also 
improve environmental quality. 

RESEARCH OF NEW TECHNOLOGIES 


Finally, let me turn to the more advanced 
coal uses. They fall into two categories: Mid- 
term and Long-term. 

In the Mid-term synthetic fuels are of ob- 
vious research and development interest. 

As the Committee may know, the coal in- 
dustry has looked with disfavor on a large 
synfuels program carried out by the Federal 
Government. We still oppose such a policy. 

But we believe Government has a limited 
role, particularly with the private sector to 
enhance research of synthetic fuels technol- 
ogies, which are not ready for commercial 
operation. 

Mr. Chairman, as you are aware, indirect 
coal liquefaction already has been demon- 
strated by other nations. We believe, howey- 
er, that direct coal liquefaction offers far 
more promise in this country, although it is 
not ready for commercial use. 

The coal industry would urge continued 
government efforts to improve its prospects. 

We would also urge continued support for 
Magnetohydrodynamics (MHD) which 
holds promise for the long-term future, but 
which also requires a consistent and steady 
level of research and development. 

Let me again point out that the coal in- 
dustry seeks increased government involve- 
ment in the basic research and develop- 
ment—not the commercialization—of these 
technologies. 

For we believe that these research efforts 
will pay rich dividends for our country by 
allowing this country to use its most abun- 
dant and lowest-cost fuel, coal. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, we want to 
see this nation benefit from more coal use. 
We want to see our mines operating at full 
capacity, and thousands more miners on the 
job. 

The coal industry is ready and able to get 
on with this job. 

But we need the tools of research to help 
make sure that the job is done. 

This concludes my testimony. 

I would be glad to answer any questions. 


WORLD COAL RESEARCH: THE NEED FOR A 
RECOMMITMENT 
(An address by Carl E. Bagge, President, 
National Coal Association) 

A decade ago this month, I had the high 
honor of convening this body on behalf of 
the American coal industry for the first 
time in Washington. Thus began an uncom- 
mon and historic commitment by interna- 
tional friends to lift coal’s standing in the 
community of free nations. And, as we said 
then, to “restore our national Western her- 
itage of coal.” 

As we meet for the sixth time, to share 
ideas, fellowship, and to reflect on the 
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future of world coal and global coal re- 
search, we might be guided by John Gal- 
braith’s observation in his book, The Afflu- 
ent Society. He said: The enemy of conven- 
tional wisdom, is not ideas, but the march of 
events.” 

The worldwide economic recession, cou- 
pled with an oil glut and relative oil-price 
stability, is affecting conventional wisdom 
about coal's future. Uncertainty again looms 
on the horizon, and we in coal are no strang- 
ers to uncertainty. We coal people—the 
international coal community—have no 
reason to hang our head in despair. 

Winston Churchill once said that the far- 
ther backward he looked, the farther for- 
ward he could see. Likewise, we in the world 
coal community need to look at our future, 
not in the darkness of present events, but in 
the light of how far we've travelled since 
our first gathering in Washington. 

Today, I want to take you on a brief jour- 
ney into the past—to look at the events and 
ideas surrounding the creation of the ICCR. 
By so doing, I believe it’s possible to put the 
present in proper perspective, and to gain 
clearer view of the changes in direction that 
are needed for our member nations to keep 
moving along the long, difficult road of 
human progress. 

As we gathered for the first time in 1973, 
the Yom Kippur War raged in the Middle 
East. In a sense, the conflict provided an ap- 
propriate setting for the already-growing 
frustration about the world’s failing energy 
condition. 

Energy and political leaders alike had 
good reasons to fear that the worldwide eco- 
nomic machine would sputter as the supply 
of precious oil-energy was rationed at the 
whim of a few Mideastern landlords. 

We, the world’s consuming nations, were 
vulnerable to serious injury, because of our 
ever-growing oil-dependence and the clear 
lack of feasible national energy alternatives 
in the face of a worldwide energy crisis. 

Even the earth’s most abundant and ver- 
satile energy resource, coal, seemed to offer 
a “Hobson's choice.“ Despite its massive re- 
serve strength, coal was in no condition 
then to do battle in the energy fray. Coal's 
vitality had been sapped by falling worker 
productivity and the steady inroads on coal 
markets by cheap“ oil and gas, a mining 
system of another era, and a total lack of 
public awareness of coal's potential. What's 
more, coal's potential to supply more energy 
for world economic growth was further com- 
promised by increasing environmental con- 
cerns about fossil fuels in general and coal 
in particular. 

These realities sent a clear signal to the 
newly organized ICCR. Coal production had 
to be brought into balance with expected 
rising energy demands. For coal to compete 
successfully with oil and gas, research was 
needed to develop new combustion technol- 
ogies, to find ways of dealing with the by- 
products of coal burning, and more impor- 
tantly, to improve productivity in the mines. 

Then, there seemed to be a way to short- 
cut the long, laborious process of putting 
the world coal industry back together. The 
United States had just ended a decade of 
space achievements—a glittering example of 
what basic research supported by generous 
amounts of public funds could get done. 

Converting massive amounts of coal to oil 
and gas would fit nicely into such a grand 
scheme of unified energy efforts. A large 
scale synfuels industry, we believed, also 
could effectively cap world oil-prices—insu- 
lating consuming nations from OPEC's pric- 
ing and production decisions. 
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The vast amount of capital necessary for 
such a venture was ready for the taking. 
Our Congress was already considering 
energy research legislation. The only issue 
then, was whether to allocate $10 billion or 
$20 billion over the next five years, and 
what share coal could win. 

But it was the political uncertainties in 
the Middle East that added the proper in- 
gredient of urgency. Most political leaders, 
if not the public, understood the implica- 
tions of rising oil prices set by a few nations. 

In my speech to the first ICCR meeting, I 
warned that the oil price dike was about to 
break. World oil prices already had reached 
$5.75 per barrel. What’s more, we were 
shocked when the Ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia, Jim Akins, predicted world oil prices 
of $10 per barrel by 1980 and an annual cost 
of $13 billion to the United States. 

On October 20, four days after my key- 
note speech, the Organization of Arab Ex- 
porting Countries placed the United States 
under an oil embargo. By the end of the 
month, the posted price of OPEC crude had 
nearly doubled. By 1980, oil prices were 
nearly three times higher than Ambassador 
Akins had envisioned, and American con- 
sumers were sending $80 billion each year to 
pay for imported oil. 

The price increase in 1973 set in motion 
what is perhaps the most cataclysmic 
energy and economic decade in history. The 
so-called energy crisis of the early 1970's 
continues even today as an oil crisis. 

Yet, I'm reminded that the Chinese use 
two distinct characters to fashion the word 
crisis. One means danger. The other means 
opportunity. The dangers—the trials and 
tribulations for all the world’s consuming 
nations—continue to dominate recent histo- 
ry. But from these dangers have sprung 
great opportunities for expanding world 
coal markets. 

We need to take stock of what rising oil 
prices did for coal's fortunes—how the 
events of the Seventies helped to galvanize 
our nations into action, and elevated coal to 
a new, prominent and respectable position 
in the world community. 

First, the coal industry's ability to meet 
worldwide demand is no longer in question. 
Through public recognition, research and a 
massive infusion of capital, the world’s coal 
mining system has been rejuvenated as 
never before. 

The enthusiasm with which investors 
rushed to coal’s side is testimony to a 
brighter future. Investors of all our free na- 
tions will act in their own economic self-in- 
terest. Just as important, the priority given 
to expanding coal markets by our govern- 
ments at the highest level is an iron-clad en- 
dorsement of more coal use in the years to 
come. This was confirmed at the economic 
Summit meetings at Tokyo and Vienna by 
our economic ministers and heads of state. 

The symbiosis of self-improvement and 
greater investment has caused a radical 
shift in the public's attitudes about coal. 
Less than ten years ago, the question was 
whether world coal could contribute to 
world energy sufficiency and price stability. 

That concern was answered by the World 
Coal Study and the President’s Commission 
on Coal, among others. But more to the 
point, the answer is clear from coal's per- 
formance—not the political rhetoric of the 
70s. 

Ten years ago, the world's free nations 
were at the mercy of OPEC, because there 
were to few economically-feasible energy al- 
ternatives. Now, OPEC is in trouble because 
of the international coal alternative. 
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Coal's share of the American electric utili- 
ty market, now more than 53 percent, is ex- 
pected to reach nearly 60 percent in a 
decade. Despite present market conditions, 
we expect growth in production of four per- 
cent each year. This is short of the seven 
percent once predicted, but nonetheless a 
sign of sound industry and market strength. 

The reasons are obvious. No new oil and 
gas plants are planned in the United States, 
and nuclear power is still beset with finan- 
cial and regulatory problems. What's more, 
since 1978 the real price of coal at the mine 
has remained stable or even declined. Oil 
and gas prices have risen. 

The outlook for coal is also excellent 
among the OECD nations and in the Pacific 
Rim. 

Recent reports indicate that the OECD 
countries will invest as much as $200 billion 
over the next 20 years in new coal-burning 
utility plants, other coal-fired facilities, and 
transportation to match supply with 
demand. 

The Pacific Rim nations, especially Japan, 
have made a solid commitment to coal. And 
even though the worldwide recession has led 
to some reevaluation of Japan’s needs, there 
is no indication that the Japanese are any 
less determined to diversify their energy 
base. 

This doesn’t imply that the battle is won. 
To the contrary, large gains in mining pro- 
ductivity are still needed, particularly in 
those nations where deep mining supplies 
the lion's share of domestic energy. 

Today, better coal combustion technol- 
ogies are essential to assure coal's continued 
competitiveness and environmental accept- 
ance around the world. 

Yet—and I want to reemphasize this cru- 
cial point—improved coal mining and pro- 
duction technologies today are well within 
our grasp. Now, the job is to build on what 
we've already achieved during this past 
decade. 

Second, the events of the past several 
years have forced a rethinking of the coal 
8 process, especially with synthetic 
uels. 

If we are honest with ourselves, we have 
to admit that there was too much overlap- 
ping of synfuels research too many dollars 
spent for the results achieved. 

This doesn't mean that synfuels produc- 
tion isn’t important, or that the ICCR 
shouldn't welcome more opportunities to 
move ahead with synfuels research on a 
more selective basis. But selectivity, rather 
than a so-called moon shot” effort, is the 
politically and economically sound alterna- 
tive today. In this, the coal industry contin- 
ues to oppose a synthetic fuels program fi- 
nanced and carried out by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But we believe the government 
has a role in enhancing research, particular- 
ly with the private sector into synfuels tech- 
nologies yet to reach commercial use. 

We know now that no one technology can 
put a lid on world oil prices. Rather, increas- 
ing coal conversion and new coal-fired 
plants already affecting OPEC's markets, as 
well as its pricing and production decisions. 

In 1981, Sheik Yamani predicted that the 
world coal price would rise to the world oil 
price. It hasn't happened precisely because 
coal prices are set by worldwide competition 
within our industry—a plus for us and world 
coal consumers. And to the extent that the 
world coal producing nations work together 
to improve the mine-to-market system, 
coal's ability to compete with OPEC oil will 
continue to be enhanced. 

There’s another good reason why atti- 
tudes about coal research are changing. 
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Unlike the halcyon days of the early 1970's 
when our nations could rely on booming 
economies to increase the flow of research 
dollars, a worldwide recession is cutting re- 
search funds to a relative trickle. 

In the United States, Congress and the 
President are still trying to cope with record 
federal budget deficits, and to forge a new 
agenda of priorities. 

Virtually every program in the federal 
budget is affected, including energy re- 
search. The American coal industry is re- 
solved to live with these reductions in the 
national interest. Meanwhile, we are urging 
Congress and this Administration to bring 
more equity in the allocation of available re- 
search monies. 

While we support the President and his 
efforts to turn the economy around, we are 
no less determined to make certain the ad- 
ministration lives up to its commitment to 
expand coal markets domestically and inter- 
nationally by providing enough research 
dollars to help make this goal a reality. 

More important, to improve American 
coal’s competitive edge—at home and 
abroad—we are turning our attention to in- 
creasing competition in the coal transporta- 
tion system, and to streamline existing regu- 
lations. 

All our member nations are facing the 
same dilemma, and we must make the most 
of these opportunities. But there is a caveat 
for the ICCR: As we face a loss of world coal 
research funds, and as we are required to 
live within our national fiscal means, our 
coal-research capability must be safeguard- 
ed. For the richness of expertise in coal re- 
search is the world coal industry’s inner 
strength. 

Despite unprecedented progress, despite 
all we’ve accomplished, the coal industry is 
facing a new kind of energy war, one which 
demands research soldiers of the highest 
ability and dedication. 

I'm talking about the challenge of world- 
wide public acceptance of coal—the new 
frontier” for coal research. 

When the ICCR was born, we pledged to 
support research that would help to use 
more coal, while also protecting the environ- 
ment and public health. 

Initially, our attention was wisely focused 
on recovery efficiencies. To stimulate coal 
production was the appropriate challenge of 
the 70s. But coal production is no longer our 
most pressing problem. I submit, that the 
research of sulfur and nitrogen oxides and 
trace element emissions—despite the quan- 
tum leaps already made—is the foremost 
challenge in coal’s new research frontier. 

We are headed into the “twilight zone“ of 
acid rain, the “greenhouse effect,” and most 
probably other phenomena. These concerns 
will continue to weigh heavily on the minds 
of energy planners and political leaders as 
they shape future energy policy. 

For example, almost overnight acid rain 
has emerged as an international political 
and scientific issue. In the United States, 
Congress is considering acid rain control leg- 
islation, which if passed, would cost electric 
consumers in a few Midwestern and South- 
ern states more than $150 billion, while 
throwing thousands of miners out of work 
and savaging some coal markets. 

This would be done, despite the obvious 
unanswered scientific questions about acid 
rain’s causes and effects. And for this 
reason, the American Coal Industry and— 
I'm gratified to say—the Reagan administra- 
tion are fighting this proposal. 

As with past environmental issues, the 
coal industry again finds itself in the posi- 
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tion of having to prove its inculpability. The 
calls by the coal industry for more research 
before launching such a damaging and 
costly regulatory program are seen by its 
critics as a delaying tactic—an attempt to 
hide until the acid rain debate runs its 
course. 

This is not only dead wrong, it flies in the 
face of the superlative record of environ- 
mental improvement achieved by the world 
coal industry, the users of coal, and the 
United States Government over the past ten 
years. 

We know that the acid rain issue isn't 
going away. What’s more, we also know that 
acid rain isn’t solely an American issue, but 
one which is likely to face coal producers all 
over the world. 

As a body representing the world’s leading 
coal producers and consumers, the ICCR 
has a duty to help find the causes and ef- 
fects of acid rain—to stay in the lead in en- 
vironmental and public health research. 

For whether its acid rain, the “greenhouse 
effect” or some other unresolved scientific 
issue, the results of inaction are potentially 
the same: A clear and present danger to con- 
tinued worldwide acceptance of coal, and to 
our future markets. 

This, I submit to you, is not a self-serving 
exercise. Expanding coal markets to provide 
an ample supply of lower-cost energy, to 
fuel economic growth and development, is 
no longer an option. It is a world imperative, 
now and in the years to come. 

Therefore, I ask, the ICCR on this histor- 
ic occasion to recommit itself—as a decade 
ago—to a new, exciting and promising 
agenda for the decade ahead—to meet this 
challenge head on. 

In ten short years, with the efforts of this 
Committee, we have helped to heal a broken 
and battered world-coal industry. We have 
emerged healthy, strong and confident and, 
more importantly, with a degree of public 
awareness we have never known before. 

As we face new challenges on a new coal 
research frontier, we know what needs to be 
done. Two years ago, at our meeting in Dus- 
seldorf, my good friend and our first chair- 
man Erwin Anderheggen said: “It is no 
longer necessary to talk on the necessity of 
international cooperation in coal research 
and development. Without such coopera- 
tion, the ambitious targets set for coal pro- 
duction and consumption . . simply cannot 
be reached.” Let me close with a thought 
from one of America’s greatest Presidents, 
Abraham Lincoln. He said: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inad- 
equate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
rise with the occasion. As our case is new, so 
we must think anew and act anew.” 

Let us in the international coal communi- 
ty ask not if we should proceed, but rather 
how. And let us get on with the unfinished 
job of helping all the world’s people achieve 
a better life for themselves and for future 
generations—with low cost energy through 
coal and coal research. As we did a decade 
ago to the new challenge of the decade of 
the 80s. I ask you to rise to the challenge. 
Let us recommit ourselves in behalf of the 
world community.e 


THE U. N.: A BUREAUCRAT’S 
LAND OF MILK AND HONEY 


@ Mr. LAXALT. Mr. President, recent- 
ly the so-called Third World nonalined 
nations met and in a series of resolu- 
tions once again made a mockery of 
the meaning of the term “non-aline- 
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ment.“ After a predictable diatribe by 
Fidel Castro, the Third World repre- 
sentatives settled down to business 
and passed resolutions denouncing the 
United States and Israel but virtually 
ignoring the existence of over 100,000 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan in a 
brutal war of aggression that has fea- 
tured the use of biological and chemi- 
cal warfare against Afghan freedom 
fighters. 

We are by now inured to the hypo- 
critical double standard employed by 
the so-called Third World countries on 
the international stage, and nowhere 
is this double standard more frequent- 
ly applied, to the detriment of the 
United States and its allies, than in 
the United Nations. 

In past years, I have, time and again, 
questioned the level of American fi- 
nancial support to the United Nations 
and its satellite agencies, dominated as 
they are by anti-American Third 
World countries. For example, on Sep- 
tember 16, 1980, I raised the question 
of the U.N.’s hypocritical disregard of 
Soviet aggression against Afghanistan 
and, quoting Phillip Geyelin in the 
Washington Post, asked why 30 prac- 
ticing democracies should provide two- 
thirds of the financial support for 153 
General Assembly votes that represent 
less than 10 percent of the world’s 
population—particularly when this 
global paternalism embraces an ever- 
expanding area of political, economic 
and social activity, one outstanding ex- 
ample, now pending action by the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council, being 
the enactment of international con- 
sumer protection guidelines based on 
the socialist bureaucratic principles 
predominant in the Third World coun- 
tries. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee which 
oversees American contributions to 
the U.N. and its satellite agencies, and 
as a citizen, I believe the time is long 
overdue for this country to scrutinize 
more closely the way in which our 
money is being used by those interna- 
tional bodies. This is especially true at 
a time when the American people have 
mandated and are getting closer scru- 
tiny of the fiscal expenditures made 
by our Government in conducting its 
domestic as well as its international af- 
fairs. 

I note that Senator LARRY PRESSLER, 
of South Dakota, shares my concern 
and will be conducting hearings before 
his Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
on Arms Control, Oceans, Internation- 
al Operations, and Environment on 
this very topic. 

An article appearing in the February 
21, 1983, edition of U.S. News & World 
Report, titled The U.N.: A Bureau- 
crat’s Land of Milk and Honey” sheds 
considerable light on these matters. I 
ask that this article, written by Jeff 
Trimble, be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 
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[From U.S. News & World Report, Feb. 21, 


Tue U.N.: A BUREAUCRAT’S LAND OF MILK AND 
HONEY 


UniTep Nations.—Here is a place where 
foreign workers often earn many times what 
they would be worth in their own countries, 
pay low taxes, do jobs of dubious value and 
do not worry about being fired. 

By their own accounts, it amounts to an 
unrivaled international boondoggle—and 
one-fourth of the money that sustains it 
comes out of the pockets of American tax- 
payers. 

The good life of the United Nations bu- 
reaucrat is a civil servant’s dream that 
shows no signs of ending. 

Outvoted by a majority of tiny nations 
that pay only a fraction of the U.N. bills, 
top contributors such as the United States 
and the Soviet Union are powerless to stop 
lavish spending. 

The U.N. employs 46,000 people in 24 na- 
tions in jobs that range from guiding tour- 
ists to keeping peace in war zones. The larg- 
est concentration is at U.N. headquarters in 
Manhattan, home to 6,000 employes of the 
Secretariat, or administrative arm. 

Original goals. Founders of the U.N. tried 
to model its administration after the U.S. 
civil service—the most highly paid govern- 
ment service in the world. It was to be a 
corps of dedicated professionals from 
around the globe who would set aside na- 
tional differences in the interests of world 
peace. Pay was to be comparable to that of 
U.S. government workers, with extra bene- 
fits to entice foreign workers to live abroad. 

It hasn't worked out that way. 

Today’s U.N. bureaucrats are paid 35 per- 
cent more than U.S. civil servants. Yet this 
premium has not bought efficiency. The 
corps is riddled by charges of political parti- 
sanship, and U.N. diplomats complain of in- 
efficiency and an avalanche of useless re- 
ports. 

Most of the U.N. employees are supplied 
by governments of the 157 member nations 
to fill slots according to geographical quota. 
Others are hired after passing tests for spe- 
cialized work such as translation. Those 
who get top positions usually are political 
appointees. 

Says an assistant secretary-general: 
“Many foreign governments regard the Sec- 
retariat as a dumping ground for officials 
unwanted at home.” 

An impartiality gap. U.N. staffers are sup- 
posed to sever ties with their native govern- 
ments and work impartially in the interna- 
tional community. Many say that rule is ig- 
nored, especially by Communist-bloc staff- 
ers. An American U.N. official notes: I have 
several Russians working for me who make 
no bones about stopping by the Soviet U.N. 
mission at least once a week.“ In fact, Soviet 
employees of the U.N. live in the U.S.S.R. 
compound in the Bronx. 

Gross staff pay in New York ranges from 
$13,000 a year for starting messengers to 
almost $125,000 for an under secretary-gen- 
eral, the second-highest rank. Secretary- 
General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar earns 
$163,695, plus a $22,500 annual expense ac- 
count and free lodging. More than 30 U.N. 
officers earn over $100,000 a year. 

That means President Reagan is the only 
U.S. official who is higher paid than dozens 
of U.N. administrators. 

Members of the U.N. staff pay no national 
income taxes, but a portion of their salaries 
is deducted in a staff assessment.” In the 
case of American employees, these funds are 
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used to pay U.S. taxes. But the assessment 
falls short of the tax levy—$7,000 in one in- 
stance. The U.N. makes up the difference. 

The U.N. is a bonanza for Third World 
employees. Says an Egyptian staffer: “My 
take-home pay is $2,600 a month at the U.N. 
As a government worker in Egypt, I would 
get about $375 for the same work.” 

To soften the blow of New York City ex- 
penses, U.N. employees get cost-of-living ad- 
justments as often as three times a year to 
make their salaries virtually immune to in- 
flation. Similar bonuses go to U.N. workers 
worldwide. 

In addition, they receive substantial per- 
quisites: 

Moving expenses to New York City, a 
bonus to cover initial costs and a grant for 
moving home when they quit. 

Sales-tax exemption at restaurants and 
stores in the U.S. for top officials with limit- 
ed diplomatic immunity. 

Early retirement at age 55 and mandatory 
retirement at 60, with pensions averaging 
one-third more than those of their counter- 
parts in the U.S. civil service. 

Yearly allowances of up to $850 for a de- 
pendent spouse and $700 for each depend- 
ent child, plus education grants worth 
$2,250 and up for families of foreign work- 
ers to subsidize costs of schools abroad or 
private U.S. schools. 

Six weeks a year of paid vacation and free 
travel to their homelands every two years 
for foreign workers and their families. 

In the spacious employe cafeteria over- 
looking the East River, workers can buy a 
cheeseburger, French fries and coffee for 
$2. At a nearby New York City coffee shop, 
the same meal costs more than $5. For top 
officials, there is the Delegates Dining 
Room, where on a recent day the chef’s spe- 
cial was cote de veau fines herbes for $8.50. 
Similar meals in fine local restaurants cost 
up to $25. 

Also, because the U.S. complex is consid- 
ered international territory, New York 
City’s 8.25 percent sales tax is not added to 
food prices or to purchases in the building's 
several gift shops. 

Low turnover. With such luxuries, it is not 
surprising that staff turnover at the U.N. is 
less than 10 percent a year. Most who leave 
were hired on fixed-term contracts—an ar- 
rangement favored especially by the Soviet 
bloc, which does not like the idea of its citi- 
zens staying permanently abroad. 

U.N. employes are hired on two-year pro- 
bation. After evaluation, they are given life- 
time contracts subject to occasional review— 
a procedure insiders say is more formality 
than substance, 

Says one Western European U.N. worker: 
“Short of killing my boss, there is virtually 
nothing I could do that would get me fired.” 

Yet coddling workers does not insure ideal 
job performance. In a recent U.N. survey, 69 
percent of the diplomats responding said 
the overall quality of the staff had de- 
clined substantially” in recent years. Two- 
thirds of the diplomats said many candi- 
dates recommended by governments lack 
needed job skills and experience. Three 
fourths complained that the U.N. produces 
too much paper. 

The chief reason for the bureaucracy’s 
problems, according to the survey: Political 
interference by governments that demand 
their U.N. employes put national interests 
first. In a clearly political stand meant to 
embarrass the West, bureaucrats released a 
report in October claiming the Western 
press had a negative influence on the world. 
A redfaced Pérez de Cuéllar termed that 
report “unfortunate and ill-considered.” 
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In a soon-to-be-released study of the U.N. 
staff by the Heritage Foundation, a conserv- 
ative research institute in Washington, D.C., 
Assistant U.N. Secretary-General James 
Jonah is quoted as saying: “Few govern- 
ments truly take seriously the independence 
of the international civil service.” 

It is common knowledge that some staff 
members provide advance information or 
give warning to their governments of action 
contemplated by the Secretariat. 

Politics plays a major role in filling staff 
vacancies, as powerful appointees pack the 
Secretariat with chosen underlings. 

U.N. documents reveal that India has 54 
representatives in professional-quota Secre- 
tariat jobs, although guidelines call for a 
maximum of 25 in such slots. Ethiopia has 
25 workers, while guidelines specify no more 
than 14. The U.S. has 504 professional work- 
ers in the Secretariat, well within guidelines 
of up to 553 posts for Americans. 

U.N. administrators say some countries 
take advantage of technicalities to stack the 
payroll. For instance, many workers are 
hired in far-flung U.N. offices for low-rank- 
ing jobs not subject to quotas, and then 
they are promoted into the professional 
ranks. 

Soaring costs. Growth of the U.N. bu- 
reaucracy is reflected in skyrocketing spend- 
ing, up 80 percent in the last five years. Ac- 
cording to one study, U.N. salaries and other 
staff costs in New York City increased 96 
percent, to 230 million dollars a year, from 
1977 to 1980. During the same period, the 
report says, money spent on furniture and 
equipment rose 70 percent, to 2 million dol- 
lars a year. 

The U.S., which pays 25 percent of the 
cost of supporting the U.N. system, and 
other major contributors have little control 
over the expansion of the bureaucracy. In 
an unlikely alliance, representatives of the 
U.S., the Soviet Union and Britain, speaking 
for the 10 nations that provide 85 percent of 
U.N. funds, met with Pérez de Cuéllar last 
November to urge spending reductions. 

But when votes were counted during De- 
cember budget meetings, these powers 
found themselves overwhelmingly defeated 
by a bloc of Third World and other nations 
that contribute only a minute portion. 

Such budgeting means there is little 
chance U.N. bureaucrats will be prodded 
into fiscal austerity. Comments one Western 
representative at the United Nations: 
“Without responsible oversight, the system 
will continue to grow out of control.“ 


PATENT TERM RESTORATION 
FOR FORANE 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I wish to express my support for an 
amendment to the Anti-Tampering 
Act, offered by Senator East and ap- 
proved by the Senate yesterday, to 
extend the patent life of a new anes- 
thetic, isoflurane, called Forane. 
Events surrounding the approval proc- 
ess for the drug application filed by 
the manufacturers of Forane clearly 
makes the case for this amendment. 
Forane was first synthesized in 1965, 
and patents were issued in 1970. After 
going through developmental steps, 
filing necessary forms, and undertak- 
ing clinical tests, the manufacturer 
filed a new drug application with the 
Food and Drug Administration in 
1974. By early 1976, the manufacturer 
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expected to receive final FDA approv- 
al. Instead, the FDA required a new 
health effects test to evaluate the car- 
cinogenic potential of Forane as a 
result of questions raised in a study by 
an independent doctor. The manufac- 
turer conducted the new tests and fi- 
nally received new drug approval in 
December 1979. 

Mr. President, nearly 2 years later 
the FDA published a notice that the 
independent doctor's study, which had 
resulted in the additional series of 
tests, had been deficient. In effect, the 
delay in approving a new drug applica- 
tion for Forane had been unnecessary. 

The East amendment is intended to 
restore part of the time that was lost 
because the FDA required the addi- 
tional and unnecessary testing to the 
period that Forane has patent protec- 
tion. The patent extension will be 
equivalent to the time between Febru- 
ary 1976, when the FDA required addi- 
tional tests in order to approve the ap- 
plication, and May 1981 when it ap- 
proved the manufacturing plant for 
Forane. 

Mr. President, the parent company 
of the manufacturer of Forane is 
Airco, Inc., which is a valued New 
Jersey company. I am pleased that the 
Senator from North Carolina, Mr. 
East, a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, recognized the validity of 
Airco’s concern about the unnecessary 
requirement for additional testing 
which delayed their marketing of an 
important new anesthetic agent. This 
amendment at least partially corrects 
the problems caused by the delay, ac- 
knowledged by FDA to be unneces- 
sary, restoring part of the patent life 
of Forane. 6 


SMALL BUSINESS MOTOR FUEL 
MARKETER PRESERVATION 
ACT—S. 40 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
to cosponsor a vital piece of legisla- 
tion, S. 40, the Small Business Motor 
Fuel Marketer Preservation Act. I 
urge my colleagues to adopt it immedi- 
ately. This bill is vital to the continued 
viability of the neighborhood service 
station. It will prevent the major oil 
companies from engaging in the bla- 
tantly anticompetitive practices that 
have all too often characterized their 
actions at the retail level. 

Over the past decade, we have wit- 
nessed the disappearance of many of 
the service stations that once served 
America. While there are other con- 
tributing factors that helped cause 
this phenomenon, such as shifting 
populations and increased mileage of 
recent make automobiles, the main 
reason for this unparalled loss of small 
businesses is their inability to compete 
with service stations owned by the 
major oil companies—an inability 
caused by the pricing strategy of the 
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oil companies themselves. It is a well- 
documented fact that the great major- 
ity of the profits realized from the sale 
of gasoline are made at the wholesale 
level. This enables company-operated 
stations to effectively undercut dealer- 
operated stations by selling gasoline at 
the retail level at prices that the 
dealer-operated stations pays at 
wholesale. 

A ban on the retail efforts of whole- 
salers and the crucial open supply pro- 
vision of this legislation will address 
this serious problem. When the State 
of Maryland enacted divorcement leg- 
islation, it realized the lowest rate of 
station closings in the Nation. If we 
move swiftly to enact this legislation, 
thousands of small businessmen will 
survive who might otherwise fall 
victim to these anticompetitive prac- 
tices. We must act now or face the sit- 
uation where the major oil companies 
will have instituted a monopoly that 
can only lead to inefficient and non- 
competitive pricing to the consumer. 
The need is now. I urge my colleagues 
to act while there is still an independ- 
ent service station industry left to 
save.@ 


PLO PRESENCE IN WEST BEIRUT 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I am en- 
tering into the Recorp today copies of 
correspondence that I have been con- 
ducting since last September with 
Lawrence S. Eagleburger, Under Sec- 
retary of State for Political Affairs. In 
his latest letter, Mr. Eagleburger ac- 


knowledged that the State Depart- 
ment was remiss in not releasing to 
the public, through the news media, 
information about the presence of Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization fight- 
ers in West Beirut at the time that 
Israel moved into the city. 

Mr. Eagleburger acknowledged to 
me and other Senators in September 
that the Department knew the PLO 
had left behind as many as 600 fight- 
ers in Beirut, in violation of the Habib 
agreement that was in effect prior to 
the time Israel moved into West 
Beirut. Disclosure of this knowledge at 
the time would have buttressed the 
justification for—if not the wisdom 
of—Israel’s move into Beirut. Mr. Eag- 
leburger promised me and my col- 
leagues that the State Department 
would release the information to the 
media at that time. But the Depart- 
ment did not release it, nor has it done 
so yet. I find rather disturbing Mr. 
Eagleburger's explanation that the in- 
formation has not been released be- 
cause the media have not asked for it, 
when the media have not even known 
about it. 

Mr. President, I believe the way the 
State Department has conducted itself 
in this matter is further evidence of a 
tilt by the administration away from 
Israel. 

Other evidence includes: 
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First. The administration's treat- 
ment of Israel as an enemy in Leba- 
non, by refusing to permit on-the- 
ground communication between our 
forces and the Israelis, which other 
members of the peacekeeping force do 
permit and maintain. 

Second. The administration’s delay 
of the F-16 sale to Israel while the So- 
viets are building SAM-5 missile sites 
in Syria and are manning them with 
uniformed personnel. 

Third. The administration’s shelving 
of the agreement on strategic coopera- 
tion with Israel. 

Fourth. The administration's under- 
mining of Camp David by appearing to 
dictate the final status of the West 
Bank, rather than concentrating on 
getting the parties to the dispute to- 
gether to resolve the relevant issues. 

Fifth. The unwillingness of the ad- 
ministration to strongly prod Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan to recognize Isra- 
el’s existence and to join the peace 
process. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the cor- 
respondence which I ask to be printed 
in the Recorp today will set the his- 
torical record straight with regard to 
what the State Department knew 
about the PLO presence in West 
Beirut when Israel moved in, and how 
it distorted public perceptions at the 
time and since then by its failure to 
make the information known. 

The correspondence follows: 

SEPTEMBER 24, 1982. 
Hon. LAWRENCE S. EAGLEBURGER, 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR LARRY; Last Friday at the briefing in 
the Foreign Relations Committee Room, 
you assured me and us that, if the State De- 
partment had not that day already stated 
that the PLO kept 300-600 armed personnel 
in Beirut and that such action was a viola- 
tion of the Habib agreement, the State De- 
partment would do so promptly. 

Was that done? If not, why not? And 
when will it be done? 

Many thanks. 

Sincerely, 
CARL LEVIN. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., January 11, 1983. 
Hon. LAWRENCE EAGLEBURGER, 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR LARRY: On September 24, 1982, I 
wrote you a letter asking if the Department 
of State had publicly confirmed the fact 
that armed PLO personnel remained in 
West Beirut after the evacuation of the 
PLO had supposedly been completed, in vio- 
lation of the Habib accord. You will recall, 
and I am sure the transcript of the briefing 
confirms, that you assured us in a Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations briefing that you 
would issue such a statement. 

I have not received a reply to my letter 
and to my knowledge no such statement has 
been issued. My chief of staff discussed this 
matter with a member of your staff and was 
told that this matter is classified and you 
didn’t want to speak to this issue publicly. 
However, Senator Pell stated after the brief- 
ing at a press conference that you had said 
armed PLO fighters remained in Beirut 
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after the supposed evacuation, and I have 
also made public statements to the same 
effect. Therefore, I can see no justification 
for refusing to confirm this fact publicly. 

I am asking you again to publicly confirm 
the fact of this PLO violation of the Habib 
accord before Israel's move into Beirut. 
Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
CARL. LEVIN. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1983. 
Hon. CARL LEVIN, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR LevIN: Thank you for your 
letter of January 11 to Undersecretary 
Eagleburger regarding the presence in 
Beirut of Palestinian combatants in viola- 
tion of the agreement for the departure of 
all Palestinian armed personnel from Beirut 
negotiated by Ambassador Philip Habib. 

As you point out, combatants of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) were all 
to have departed Beirut in accordance with 
arrangements negotiated by Ambassador 
Habib. All parties to the agreement were 
aware that any lingering presence or re-in- 
filtration of such personnel into Beirut 
would have been a violation of the agree- 
ment. Furthermore, it was also our position 
that any re-entry of those personnel evacu- 
ated from Beirut into other parts of Leba- 
non would also be a violation of the agree- 
ment. Finally, a key element of the depar- 
ture agreement was a ceasefire in place by 
all parties. 

Subsequent to the conclusion of the evac- 
uation on September 1, 1982, there was evi- 
dence that some PLO fighters and leaders 
evacuated from Beirut had reinfiltrated into 
Lebanon. The U.S. made known its view 
that this was a serious violation of the 
Habib plan and an affront to Lebanese sov- 
ereignty. We called on all governments en- 
joying influence with the PLO to discourage 
such activity. In addition, there were also 
reports—generally coming from the Govern- 
ment of Israel—which alleged that large 
numbers of PLO combatants either re- 
mained in Beirut or were re-infiltrating into 
the city. The figure of 2,000 PLO personnel 
remaining after the evacuation was cited 
frequently in such reports. For example, on 
September 17, two days after the beginning 
of Israeli military movement into West 
Beirut, the government of Israel announced 
in a Cabinet statement that Following the 
assassination of President-elect Bashir al- 
Jumayyil, the IDF took positions in west 
Beirut in order to prevent the danger of vio- 
lence, bloodshed and anarchy while about 
2,000 terrorists, equipped with modern and 
heavy weapons remained in west Beirut, 
thus blatantly violating the departure 
agreement.” 

I would note, however, that in the after- 
math of the Israeli takeover of Beirut, in 
violation of assurances received by the U.S., 
no evidence emerged to substantiate the re- 
ports that such a large number of PLO com- 
batants remained in Beirut. For example, 
resistance to the Israeli operation was light 
and mostly from Lebanese militia in West 
Beirut. Furthermore, the Government of 
Israel informed us in late September that 
fewer than 20 persons were arrested by the 
Israeli forces during the Beirut operation. 
Most of the Palestinians subsequently ar- 
rested by the Lebanese authorities, after 
the withdrawal of the Israelis from Beirut, 
were apprehended as illegal aliens and 
criminals, not as PLO combatants. 
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In sum, while some PLO personnel evacu- 
ated from Beirut did go back to Lebanon in 
violation of the agreement, the Government 
of Israel was also in violation of the agree- 
ment, which contained an injunction for all 
parties to maintain a ceasefire in place. Fol- 
lowing the Israeli entry into West Beirut, 
the circumstances would have made possible 
but did not in fact lead to the apprehension 
of any significant number of PLO person- 
nel. 

I hope this information clarifies the 
matter. 

With cordial regards, 

Sincerely, 
POWELL A. MOORE, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 
Marcu 1, 1983. 
Hon. LAWRENCE EAGLEBURGER, 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Larry: I am in receipt of Powell 
Moore’s February 4 letter in response to my 
January 11 letter to you relative to the alle- 
gation that armed PLO personnel remained 
in West Beirut, in violation of the Habib 
accord, after the evacuation of the PLO had 
supposedly been completed. 

In briefing to me and my colleagues, you 
indicated that U.S. Intelligence confirmed 
same and that we could so state publicly. 

Mr. Moore's letter does not confirm this 
allegation, nor does it deny same. Rather, it 
describes some PLO reinfiltration“ into 
“Lebanon.” 

I would appreciate your responding to my 
question. Did you inform us in that Septem- 
ber 17 briefing that U.S. Intelligence be- 
lieved that hundreds of PLO fighters re- 
mained in West Beirut in violation of the 
Habib accord and that the State Depart- 
ment would promptly so state? 

I would appreciate a responsive letter. 
Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
CARL LEVIN. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
POR POLITICAL AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1983. 
Hon. CARL Levin, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Cart; Thank you for your letter of 
March 1 regarding my testimony on PLO 
fighters who remained in Beirut following 
the cease-fire. I am sorry that this issue has 
dragged on for so long. Let me set the 
record straight. 

Last September 17, I informed you and 
your colleagues that, according to U.S. intel- 
ligence estimates, 300-600 armed PLO fight- 
ers remained in Beirut in violation of the 
agreement negotiated by Ambassador 
Habib. I indicated that the State Depart- 
ment would soon make this information 
public, and noted that I had authorized our 
spokesman to do so if queried by the press. 

The press did not however, ever raise the 
question of PLO fighters in Beirut, and 
hence, the information was not released as I 
had anticipated. 

The Department was remiss in not taking 
direct steps to make our assessment public 
immediately following my testimony. It is 
only fair to point out though, that the offi- 
cers who should have arranged to release 
the information on PLO fighters were also 
responsible for tracking and responding to 
fast breaking developments in Beirut. The 
issue of PLO fighters remaining in Beirut 
was soon eclipsed in the public eye by other 
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developments. That is not an excuse, just an 
explanation. 

I respect your perseverance in pursuing 
this issue and thank you for making sure 
that the matter came to my attention. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE S. EAGLEBURGER.® 


THE APPOINTMENT OF EDWARD 
DENNIS AS NEW U.S. ATTORNEY 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
recognize Hon. Edward S. G. Dennis, 
Jr., who, on May 9, 1983, was sworn in 
as U.S. attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. Mr. Dennis 
comes to this high post with outstand- 
ing credentials. His schooling at Penn- 
sylvania State University, Kings Point 
Merchant Marine Academy, and the 
University of Pennsylvania Law 
School provides an excellent academic 
base. His clerkship with Hon. Leon 
Higginbotham on the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit gives 
him special insight into the quasi-judi- 
cial aspects of the prosecutor’s role. 
Mr. Dennis’ 5 years’ experience as as- 
sistant U.S. attorney in Pennsylvania 
provides a firm foundation for crimi- 
nal prosecutions of violent crime and 
white-collar crime, grand jury investi- 
gations and the civil functions of the 
office. His 3 years as chief of narcotic 
and dangerous drug section for the 
Criminal Division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice round out a wealth of 
invaluable experience. 

Beyond this record of achievement 
and experience, Mr. Dennis brings a 
special background and perspective for 
other vital facets of this most crucial 
position. In addition to the customary 
criminal and civil actions, the U.S. at- 
torney has the power to enforce vigor- 
ously the laws of the United States 
which prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment, housing, and educational 
opportunity because of race, color, 
creed, or national origin. A creative 
U.S. attorney can be a powerful force 
to guarantee equality of opportunity, 
improve the quality of living for those 
who reside in his jurisdiction, and 
secure justice for all.e 


S. 996—EXPORTATION OF 
ALASKAN OIL 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of S. 996, a bill which would 
extend the current restrictions on the 
exportation of Alaskan oil. This is a 
vital piece of legislation, one whose 
adoption I urge upon my colleagues. 
When Congress passed legislation to 
spur the construction of the trans- 
Alaska pipeline, a stipulation was 
placed upon the producers of the oil to 
the effect that they must not export 
that oil. This was a wise and prudent 
decision. The United States underwent 
many shocking changes when the 
price of oil on the international mar- 
kets rose dramatically during the 
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1970’s. In order to protect ourselves 
from the possible recurrence of such 
an event, we must maintain for our do- 
mestic use the oil we would have to 
rely upon in any future crisis. 

The reliance of my State upon un- 
certain sources of imported oil has 
driven home to me the inherent flaws 
of any agreement that we can depend 
on OPEC to continue to supply our 
country in times of need. In order to 
lessen the shock of any future cutoff 
of oil, we must vigorously protect our 
domestic supplies. The argument that 
we ought to change this ban in order 
to lessen our trade deficit with Japan 
is facetious. Any lessening of this defi- 
cit would be offset by the increase in 
our imports of oil from other sources. 
Additionally, vast sums of money have 
been spent to construct a pipeline 
across the Isthmus of Panama in order 
to ship this oil to the east coast at a 
reasonable cost. These funds would be 
wasted if the oil was sent to Japan. 
American businessmen who invested 
in the pipeline would suffer great fi- 
nancial hardships. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that any benefit from such an act 
would be illusory and any drawback 
would prove all too real. I urge my col- 
leagues to reaffirm the intent of Con- 
gress that this oil is best used when 
used at home. I ask my colleagues to 
support this vital legislation and state- 
ment of national principles. 


CHEMICAL AND TOXIN 
WEAPONS 


@ Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, today 
the Wall Street Journal’s lead editori- 
al is on a subject that I have spoken 
about on several occasions and will 
continue to speak out on: yellow rain. 

At this point, I do want to commend 
the Wall Street Journal for being the 
one major media outlet to continually 
keep the story of the illegal and inhu- 
mane use of chemical and toxin weap- 
ons in the forefront of the news. 

For those who still confuse yellow 
rain with acid rain, I will just briefly 
explain exactly what yellow rain is 
not. It is not what some call the pollu- 
tion caused by the burning of coal and 
the subsequent particles that go into 
the atmosphere. 

Rather, it is chemical toxin agents 
that are spread by helicopters, planes, 
artillery shells or mortar rounds on 
unsuspecting, innocent and defense- 
less men, women, and children. 

These agents may cause an agoniz- 
ing death or a painful illness. Repeat- 
ed attacks force people to flee their 
homeland and sometimes cause long 
lasting contamination to the vegeta- 
tion and the water. Their use spreads 
terror, death, and illness. And, there is 
little or no defense for the innocents 
against these dreadful weapons of war. 

The use of these weapons were first 
reported back in 1976 by the H’Mong, 
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a tribal people from the highlands of 
Laos, Since then, evidence has contin- 
ually mounted that chemical and 
toxin weapons have been used by the 
Soviet Union and its allies in Afghani- 
stan, Kampuchea, and Laos. 

Our intelligence is that during Feb- 
ruary and March, these attacks took 
place almost daily inside Kampuchea. 

Yet as the editorial points out, there 
are still some who doubt that chemical 
and toxin weapons are being used in 
Afghanistan and Southeast Asia. 

These doubters remind me of the os- 
triches who stick their heads in the 
sand and miss all that passes them by. 
In the ensuing years since the reports 
of chemical attacks first surfaced in 
Laos, the evidence that has been 
amassed is staggering. Yet those that 
refute it still want to see the “smoking 
gun.” 

These people refuse to accept evi- 
dence that comes from credible 
sources that include: the testimony of 
civilian victims who have suffered 
from these attacks or witnessed them; 
testimony of doctors, refugee workers, 
journalists, and others who have ques- 
tioned and or examined survivors of 
these attacks; analysis of physical and 
biological samples; and documentary 
evidence from open sources and intelli- 
gence from “National Technical 
Means.” 

Quite frankly, I think the only way 
these doubters would be satisfied 
would be if they themselves were vic- 
tims of an attack. Even then they 
probably would say that the one 
attack is not sufficient proof. 

Mr. President, I have talked with 
our intelligence people, I have read 
the reports and I recently spoke with a 
reporter who returned from the Thai- 
Kampuchean border this last month. 

I am convinced beyond a doubt that 
chemical and toxin weapons are being 
used in blatant violation of two inter- 
national treaties: the Geneva Protocol 
of 1925 and the Biological and Toxin 
Weapons Convention of 1972; custom- 
ary international law and basic human 
rights. 

I ask that the editorial be printed in 
the Recorp and that my colleagues 
take the time to read it. 

The editorial follows: 

THE INTRACTABLE DOUBTERS 

Out in Southeast Asia, people are still 
being killed by “yellow rain.” Chemical at- 
tacks took place almost daily in Cambodia 
during February and March, and U.S. offi- 
cials report they were able to collect a tre- 
mendous number” of samples, along with 
blood and urine tests from victims. The 
State Department will shortly issue another 
report confirming the presence of trichothe- 
cene mycotoxins in other samples collected 
last October and November. 

Here in the U.S., though, the remaining 
doubters have recently reentered the public 
arena. They had been silent since last No- 
vember, when Secretary of State Shultz's 
report on chemical and biological warfare, 
including a Soviet gas mask collected in Af- 
ghanistan and contaminated with trichothe- 
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cenes, drew assent from editorialists from a 
range of publications, including the Wash- 
ington Post, the Christian Science Monitor 
and the St. Louis Post Dispatch. By now, 
agreement that the Soviets are using toxin 
weapons in violation of the 1972 Biological 
Weapons Convention and the 1925 Geneva 
Protocol stretches over most of the ideologi- 
cal spectrum. 

Two of the Congressmen most vociferous 
about “yellow rain,” for example, are Jim 
Leach of Iowa and Stephen Solarz of New 
York, neither of them usually thought of as 
Cold Warriors. Then there is the recent 
report by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, saying that “The evi- 
dence of Soviet violations is persuasive, if 
not absolutely conclusive,” and made more 
persuasive by Soviet unwillingness to deal 
with the issue except through angry deni- 
als.“ While the Carnegie group said this 
does not mean any agreement is unverifi- 
able, it said the biological weapons issue is 
“a political time bomb under all future arms 
control agreements.” Members of the panel 
issuing this statement ranged from the likes 
of Gens. Brent Scowcroft and Andrew 
Goodpaster on leftward to Richard L. 
Garwin, Stanley Hoffmann, Jan Lodal, 
Walter Slocombe, Strobe Talbott and Rich- 
ard H. Uliman. 

With names like these among the believ- 
ers, who are the doubters? The chief doubt- 
er is Matthew Meselson of Harvard, one of 
the authors of the treaty the attacks shat- 
ter. He recently startled a group of scien- 
tists meeting on the issue by declaring he 
entered an “agnostic” and left an “atheist.” 
Nicholas Wade, currently of the New York 
Times and late of Science magazine (which 
turned around on the issue when he left), 
echoed some of Mr. Meselson’s remarks in a 
byline article. And Peter Pringle, a Wash- 
ington correspondent for the London Ob- 
server, raised doubts and new theories in 
both his newspaper and the Washington 
Post. 

The intractable doubters have fastened 
single-minded attention on one word in an 
Australian study of some possible yellow 
rain” samples. The Australian laboratory 
concluded the samples it analyzed were 
“fake.” Somehow in the logic of the doubt- 
ers this means that all samples are fakes, 
and presumably brings the corpses back to 
life. 

It is, then, worth reading the rest of the 
Australian report by H. D. Crone, a chemist 
with Australia’s department of defense sup- 
port. Lab tests of leaves and pebbles passed 
along to Australian officials in northern 
Laos in early 1982, purportedly as samples 
from a yellow rain attack, showed no pres- 
ence of trichothecene mycotoxins or any 
other chemical warfare agent. The report 
concluded the samples were not toxic and in 
fact were composed of yellow pollen grains, 
probably with a small amount of binder.” 

The one thing clear, the Australian scien- 
tists continued, was that the sample was not 
a natural phenomenon. No natural sub- 
stance would have caused the pollen grains 
to stick so stubbornly to the leaves and peb- 
bles. “The conclusion is therefore that the 
yellow spots were deliberately applied, 
either by brush or by a spraying process.” 

While the Australians found these sam- 
ples “obvious fakes,” they warned twice in 
their report that their analysis “sheds no 
light at all on the main question as to 
whether mycotoxins have been used as war- 
fare agents in Laos or Kampuchea.” The 
Australian report added, The reasons for 
their fabrication can only be guessed at: 
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monetary gain, desire to ingratiate oneself 
with authority, or as a disinformation cam- 
paign.” 

In deciding among the alternatives listed 
by the Australian scientists, it is useful to 
consider another report from a Canadian 
epidemiological investigating team, led by 
Lt. Col. G. R. Humphreys of the Canadian 
defense department. The main conclusion of 
the report is blunt, that chemical/biological 
warfare “agents are being used in SE Asia.” 
But along the way, the Canadian investiga- 
tors reported a very curious attack on Feb. 
19, 1982, by a single-engine aircraft drop- 
ping a yellow substance on the Thai village 
of Ban Sa Tong, about 10 kilometers from 
the border with Cambodia. Six houses in 
the village were “literally covered with a 
yellow powder which stuck to roofs, walls, 
foliage and ground.” No one died, and Thai 
authorities thought the attack might be a 
“ruse” by the Communists, possibly dispens- 
ing only pollen or crushed flowers to look 
like yellow rain. 

However, the Canadian team found at 
least 21 villagers who became ill after the 
attack with respiratory and gastro-intestinal 
symptoms the Canadians said resembled a 
“mild manifestation” of those the H’Mong 
described as resulting from chemical/biolog- 
ical attacks. They added that the only ap- 
parent cause was the yellow substance 
dropped on the village by the aircraft. This 
incident has led some U.S. government ex- 
perts to speculate about the use of pollen as 
a carrying mechanism; one such hunch is 
that when the Vietnamese decided to spook 
the Thais with pollen, they neglected to 
clean the tanks of their previous contents, 

If the Canadian and Australian studies 
prove anything, it’s that Western scientists 
aren’t so easily fooled, and by now of course 
there is a body of refugee testimony and lab 
findings far beyond refutation by one mis- 
taken report. We ourselves have steered 
clear of some of the reports coming out of 
Asia, for it is of course possible some evi- 
dence may be concocted to curry favor or 
get money from Western sources. Perhaps 
this is what happened in the Australian 
case, but more likely both it and the Cana- 
dian report depict Communist disinforma- 
tion efforts, serving to sow just enough con- 
fusion to keep a few pockets of doubt alive 
back in America. 


EDUCATION FOR THE NATION’S 
FUTURE 


Mr. LAUTENBERG Mr. President, 
the recent report by the National 
Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion likened the situation in American 
education today to unthinking, unilat- 
eral education disarmament. If such 
an indictment had been leveled at the 
Defense Establishment in this coun- 
try, the cries of dismay from the 
White House and the Congress would 
have been loud and instantaneous. No 
doubt calls would have poured forth 
for immediate and large expenditures 
for new crash programs and for speed- 
ing up existing ones. 

The reaction to the harsh assess- 
ment of the Education Commission 
has been more temperate. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. President, I, for one, must ex- 
press my deep chagrin over the state 
into which our educational system has 
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fallen. As the Commission report 
rightly notes, citizens must hold edu- 
cators and elected officials responsible 
for providing the leadership to make 
the changes necessary to correct the 
course of education in this country. 

Providing more money for education 
is by no means the only answer to the 
difficulties in education today. Howev- 
er, Congress can accomplish several 
purposes by approving increased edu- 
cation expenditures: It can give en- 
couragement and moral support to 
educators who are doing their best 
under difficult circumstances in the 
Nation’s classrooms, it can provide in- 
creased resources for existing pro- 
grams, and it can help initiate new 
programs. The Senate has signaled its 
support for the improvement of educa- 
tion: It has approved an amendment 
to the budget resolution for 1984 for 
$1 billion for elementary, secondary, 
and higher education. I was pleased to 
join as a cosponsor of that amend- 
ment. 

Much of the money allocated for 
education in the budget resolution is 
intended for current programs. But, a 
portion of it is intended for a new 
mathematics and science education 
improvement program. The House of 
Representatives has already passed a 
math-science bill and the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee is working on a similar measure. 
These bills deal with the vital and im- 
mediate need for teacher training. 

The teacher shortage in the fields of 
math and science is easy to document. 
In my own State of New Jersey, every 
county reports a shortage in both 
fields. State certifications of math and 
science teachers dropped by over 60 
percent in the last 10 years. Substand- 
ard certificates, which are issued to 
teachers either lacking academic work 
in their teaching field, or lacking 
teaching methods courses, rose alarm- 
ingly from 3 percent in 1973 to 25 per- 
cent last year. By contrast, in fields 
like English, in which three is an 
abundance of teaching candidates, 
substandard certificates are not grant- 
ed. At the same time that the supply 
of fully qualified new math and sci- 
ence teachers is dropping, the number 
of teachers leaving the profession is 
increasing. In my State in 1980, over 
20 percent of the math and science 
teachers leaving their jobs moved to 
nonteaching occupations, while only 
about 13 percent of the teachers in 
other fields moved out of teaching. 
Statistics like these multiplied many 
times over across the country spell 
trouble for the very fields in which 
our need for quality instruction, as 
preparation for complex and technical 
occupations, is growing. The current 
alarm over this situation is fully war- 
ranted. 

Mr. President, once a beginning is 
made to increase teacher training, I 
believe that a Federal initiative will be 
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needed to help improve instructional 
programs in mathematics and science. 
Such a long range effort is offered by 
the American Defense Education Act. 
To achieve this goal, the bill author- 
izes a program for the improvement of 
instruction and student achievement 
in mathematics and science, as well as 
communication skills, foreign lan- 
guages, technology and guidance and 
counselling programs. Provisions are 
made for public participation and for 
evaluation of progress made in meet- 
ing locally established goals. Other 
sections of the bill authorize teacher 
training programs at institutions of 
higher education and research pro- 
grams for the improvement of instruc- 
tion. This comprehensive package is 
necessary to help local school districts 
provide better programs in fields in 
which achievement is currently falling 
short of what this country needs and 
expects. I am cosponsoring the Ameri- 
can Defense Education Act to lend 
support for these goals. 

The present unhappy state of Amer- 
ican education has not developed over- 
night, nor will it be improved immedi- 
ately. But there must be a starting 
point on the road to recovery. Such ef- 
forts as increased funding in the 1984 
budget for education and the math 
and science education improvement 
bills are steps in the right direction. 
While the amounts of money involved 
are not trivial, they are minimal com- 
pared to the cost of proposed defense 
increases. 


We must not fail our children by re- 
fusing to heed the harsh message of 
“the Nation at Risk“ report. We owe 
them the bright promise of a good 
education. We owe their teachers our 


strong support. And we owe the 
Nation an adequate investment in our 
educational system if we hope to pros- 
per and maintain U.S. leadership in 
the world economy. 


BRAZIL AND THE IMF 


è Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
yesterday, I inserted in the RECORD a 
copy of a New York Times article re- 
porting that Chile would be forced to 
seek new concessions from private 
bankers and the International Mone- 
tary Fund in order to bear its tremen- 
dous debt burden. In today's edition of 
the Washington Post, it is reported 
that the Government of Brazil faces 
exactly the same predicament. 

The terms of an IMF aid program 
established just 2 months ago have al- 
ready proven too difficult to meet. As 
the article indicates, private bankers 
have expressed fears about having to 
expose their assets further in Brazil. 
In the absence of any other alterna- 
tives, Brazil will ask the IMF member- 
ship to carry it over this latest liquidi- 
ty squeeze. Unfortunately, Mr. Presi- 
dent, IMF acquiescence to this request 
will only serve to disguise more deeply 
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the underlying question of the capac- 
ity of the Brazilians to fully service 
their debt at its current level, and of 
the responsibility that private bankers 
must bear for having loaned such vast 
sums in the first place. 

I ask that the article appear in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 


[From the Washington Post, May 10, 1983] 
BRAZIL SEEKS EASING OF IMF TERMS 


(By Caroline Atkinson) 


Brazil's central bank governor, Carlos 
Langoni, will come to Washington next 
week to ask the International Monetary 
Fund for more time to meet some of the 
economic conditions laid down in the IMF 
aid program arranged just over two months 
ago, sources said yesterday. 

Brazil is still suffering an acute cash crisis, 
as commercial banks have failed to come up 
with all the money that they promised as 
part of a financial rescue package orches- 
trated by the IMF. The nation—which has 
more then $80 billion of foreign debts—has 
already fallen behind on about $800 million 
of payments and is likely to build up even 
larger arrears in coming weeks, sources said. 

Its major creditors met in New York yes- 
terday in an attempt to come up with a 
more “leak-proof” system of providing cash 
to Brazil, another source said. The nation’s 
liquidity problem has arisen because smaller 
banks in the United States and elsewhere 
have failed to lend all the money that was 
originally promised in the two categories of 
trade credits and loans to overseas branches 
of Brazilian banks. 

Also, some experts believe that Brazil did 
not originally ask for enough money to 
make it comfortably through this year. 
Some bankers believe Brazil will be forced 
to ask for a new medium-term loan to cover 
a financing gap this year of between $2 bil- 
lion to $4 billion. Brazilian officials have 
denied this, however. 

Bankers are extremely nervous about 
lending more to the troubled nation, and 
are worried at the still precarious position 
of many other Latin American borrowers, 
including Chile and Venezuela. 

Langoni is expected to ask the IMF to 
allow Brazil to exceed the tight ceilings on 
public spending and borrowing for the early 
part of this year, while leaving the annual 
totals unchanged, a foreign observer in 
Brazil said. The government has failed to 
cut the borrowings of Brazil's large state en- 
terprises in line with the original IMF tar- 
gets, sources say. This has pushed public 
sector borrowing above the path agreed 
upon with the fund. 

Brazil is due to make the next drawing on 
its IMF loan at the end of this month. Since 
it is unlikely to be back in compliance with 
the IMF targets by then, sources said, it 
would need special dispensation to get the 
much-needed money. 

Formal approval from the IMF board 
would be needed for any such modification 
of the terms of the credit, an international 
financier said. The key to this approval is 
likely to be whether the nation can show 
that it is moving toward compliance and 
making some progress in cutting the deficit 
and boosting its trade position. 

Brazil has so far been more successful 
than was widely expected in meeting its tar- 
gets for trade. It is aiming for a $6 billion 
trade surplus this year and, after dismal 
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performance in January and February, did 
much better in March and April. 

However, the improvement has not yet 
translated into increased confidence among 
bankers, and some bankers are skeptical 
that it will.e 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate recesses this evening it recess 
until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM FOR WEDNESDAY 
ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, following the 
recognition of the two leaders under 
the standing order, there be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business tomorrow not to extend past 
the hour of 10:30 a.m. with statements 
therein limited to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

THE BUDGET RESOLUTION 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it 
would be my understanding that fol- 
lowing that routine morning business 
the Senate would resume the consider- 
ation of the budget resolution; is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, let me 
announce that we do expect a late ses- 
sion tomorrow evening with votes ex- 
tending well beyond the dinner hour. 
The leadership hopes to reach final 
disposition of the budget resolution to- 
morrow. Pursuant to a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, the immigration bill, 
S. 529, will follow the final disposition 
of the budget resolution. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I 
move, in accordance with the order 
previously entered, that the Senate 
stand in recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
6:35 p.m. the Senate recessed until 
Wednesday, May 11, 1983, at 10 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 10, 1983: 
IN THE ARMY 
The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3034, to be Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Army: 
To be Chief of Staff, U.S. Army 


Gen. John A. Wickham, Jr. 
U.S. Army. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code. 
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Section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Kenneth L. Peek, Jr. EZZ 
, U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be reassigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601. 

To be lieutenant general 
Lt. Gen. Winfield W. Scott, Jr., Svea 
„U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. John L. Pickitt : R. 
U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. Robert E. Kelley, RRRA 
N. U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be reassigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 
Gen. Robert W. Bazley, Susu 
„U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. Carl H. Cathey, Jr., 
RN. U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general on 
the retired list pursuant to the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 1370: 

To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. Hans H. Driessnack, RRRA 

. U.S. Air Force. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1370: 

To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Harry A. Griffith 2222. 
(age 58), U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Arthur E. Brown, Jr. REZZA 
U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1370: 


Lt. 
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To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Robert J. Lunn tl (age 
55), U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Robert L. Moore. 
U.S. Army. 

The following officers for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers in the Adju- 
tant Generals Corps, Army National Guard 
of the United States, Reserve of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 593(a) and 3392: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Donald E. Edwards, REZZA 
Army National Guard of the United 
States. 


To be brigadier general 


Col. Raymond R. Galloway BESSE. 
Army National Guard of the United States. 

Col. William A. Hornsby BEZE. 
Army National Guard of the United States. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. John R. Galvin ET. 
U.S. Army. 


IN THE Navx 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1370: 


To be vice admiral 


Vice Adm. Lando W. Zech, Jr., RESasae4 
221110, U.S. Navy. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be reassigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be vice admiral 


Vice Adm. William P. Lawrence, PRRZM 
2221310, U.S. Navy. 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5141, for appointment as chief of 
naval personnel for a term of 4 years: 


To be chief of naval personnel 


Vice Adm. William P. Lawrence, RRAZ 
221310, U.S. Navy. 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1370. 


To be vice admiral 


Vice Adm. Robert R. Monroe, RRETA 
221110, U.S. Navy. 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be reassigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be vice admiral 

Vice Adm. William J. Cowhill, REZA 
221129, U.S. Navy. 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
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section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be vice admiral 


Rear Adm. Carol C. Smith, Jr., Zaza 

221310, U.S. Navy. 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. D’Wayne Gray. 
U.S. Marine Corps. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


IN THE AIR FORCE 

Air Force nominations beginning William 
P. Abraham, and ending Jane B. Ward, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 26, 1983. 

Air Force nominations beginning Ray S. 
Adkins, and ending John B. Wissler, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 26, 1983. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

Marine Corps nominations beginning 
Richard M. Ahlers, and ending Kenneth W. 
Zitz, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 18, 1983. 
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IN THE Navy 


Navy nominations beginning Brandon O. 
Clarke, and ending Mark C. Wilson, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 15, 1983. 

Navy nominations beginning James Wil- 
liam Arvin, and ending William John Zu- 
chero, Jr., which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 18, 1983. 

Navy nominations beginning Thomas N. 
Cheamitru, and ending Joseph J. Tepas, III, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 26, 1983. 
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GREAT LAKES POLICY ISSUES 
HON. BOB EDGAR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
share with my colleagues a report pre- 
pared by Margaret Downs of the 
Northeast Midwest Institute on Great 
Lakes Policy Issues. It is hoped that 
this will help to shape our concern 
during the 98th Congress for the 
Great Lakes Region. 
Great LAKES POLICY ISSUES 


Water resources will play a dominant role 
in defining the characteristics and growth 
of the Great Lakes region to the year 2000. 
Extensive discussion and planning among 
the region's policy makers are essential if 
the full promise of this resource’s economic 
opportunity is to be realized. The April 27 
meeting of members of the House and 
Senate and board members of the Center 
for the Great Lakes will help set priorities 
and strategies for the careful use of an in- 
comparable natural asset. 

The Great Lakes hold one-fifth of the 
world’s surface fresh water supply. Lake Su- 
perior is the world’s largest fresh water 
lake, Lake Huron is the fifth largest, Lake 
Michigan the sixth, Lake Erie the 12th, and 
Lake Ontario the 14th. Yet some federal of- 
ficials refuse to recognize the Great Lakes 
as a special resource at all, and federal 
budget decisions often have reflected that 
attitude. 

This memorandum addresses Great Lakes 
policy issues and potential federal action in 
three different areas: water transportation, 
water quality, and lake levels. All three are 
integrally related to the future vitality of 
the Great Lakes region. 


I. WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Shipping activity in the Great Lakes con- 
tinues to be depressed. Though much of the 
downturn can be traced to the recession, the 
figures remain startling—a 23.7 percent de- 
crease between 1979 and 1981 in grain ship- 
ments, a decline of 18.0 percent in iron ore 
traffic, and a 12.7 percent decline in coal 
movements. For the first four months of 
1982, total iron ore, grain, and coal traffic 
was down 57.3 percent compared to the 
same period in 1980. 

Although the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway in 1959 held great promise for 
Great Lakes ports and shippers, the actual 
record of shipments during the past two 
decades has been mixed. Bulk cargos pass- 
ing through the Montreal-Lake Ontario sec- 
tion of the Seaway tripled between 1959 and 
1980. In 1977, the Seaway set a record 57.4 
million tons of cargo. Shipments then de- 
clined over a three-year period, reaching a 
low point of 49.5 million metric tons in 1980, 
followed by a 1.1 million metric ton upturn 
in 1981. 

A major victory in enhancing the system 
was gained in December as Congress, at the 
urging of the Great Lakes governors, for- 


gave” the existing $110 million Seaway cap- 
ital construction debt owed to the federal 
government. Since debt retirement has been 
a major element in Seaway tolls, this action 
will help the Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion hold the line on shipping costs. 

Containerized cargo ships now dominate 
the international shipping industry. Yet be- 
cause of the size of these vessels, many of 
the Seaway’s locks and canals, such as the 
Welland Canal, are not capable of handling 
them. To improve the entire system’s capac- 
ity and reliability, the Corps of Engineers is 
conducting a preliminary feasibility study of 
the Great Lakes Connecting Channels and 
Harbors. This report is studying lock im- 
provements, examining the need for a 
second modern lock at the Soo to handle 
larger bulk cargo vessels, and recommending 
optimum dimensions for future lake vessels. 
Besides this report, the Corps is exploring 
the need for additional locks on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and alternative means of 
moving cargo to and from the Great Lakes 
region. 

Soo Locks—Connecting channels and 
harbors 

The Corps of Engineers has studied the 
connecting channels and harbors in the 
Great Lakes for more than ten years. The 
study is now in the final stages with the 
Corps evaluating several recommendations. 
One recommendation would involve dupli- 
cating the Poe Lock at Sault Ste. Marie. 
The Poe is the only Soo lock capable of han- 
dling 1,000 foot carriers that transport ore 
and fossil fuels from Lake Superior to the 
lower lakes. Duplication of the Poe would 
increase the efficiency of the Soo system, 
and would provide a contingency in the 
event of mechanical failure or sabotage of 
the Poe. This year, vessel traffic waited nine 
hours while a valve failure prevented the 
Poe from opening at the beginning of the 
navigation season. 

The Great Lakes Governors endorsed du- 
plication of the Poe Lock at a summit on 
Mackinac Island in June of 1982. According 
to the current study schedule, a final trans- 
mittal from the Corps to Congress is not 
likely to take place until 1988 or 1989. The 
Great Lakes Task Force and the Great 
Lakes Commission have urged an expedited 
study process. The Commission has suggest- 
ed including a provision directing the Corps 
to expedite its evaluation of the Soo Locks 
in the omnibus water resources bill sched- 
uled for House Public Works Committee’s 
consideration. 


St. Lawrence Seaway improvements 


Although the opening of the Seaway in 
1959 began a new phase in U.S. water com- 
merce, the system already was out of date at 
the time of completion. Even then, its locks 
system was too small to allow for the most 
efficient use of the Seaway. The Seaway can 
accept vessels no larger than 726 feet, with 
drafts of no more than 26 feet, precluding 
use by most modern ships. These circum- 
stances, unfortunate in 1959, present far 
greater difficulties in the 1980s. 

The Corps of Engineers has spent several 
years studying possible improvements to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway lock system. Similar 


action has been undertaken by Canada. The 
Corps has made two preliminary recommen- 
dations: 

Construction of a locks system parallel to 
present U.S. locks and capable of providing 
simultaneous two-way access. This option 
contemplates no increase in lock capacity. 

Construction of a new locks system capa- 
ble of accommodating 1,000 foot vessels. 
This proposal would retain existing locks 
and greatly increase the potential of ship- 
ping on the Seaway. 

The Corps anticipates completion of the 
study by 1986, assuming congressional sup- 
port of $956,000. Representative Carl Pur- 
sell (R-Michigan) is preparing a moderniza- 
tion strategy for the Seaway with assistance 
from the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation and the Corps of Engineers. 
The first component of this strategy in- 
cludes accelerated completion of the Corps’ 
study and a fiscal 1984 appropriation of 
$200,000. 


User fees—Seaway toll reduction/ 
elimination 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is the only fed- 
eral navigation project ever to charge a user 
fee. To reach the political compromise nec- 
essary to insure Seaway construction, a user 
fee system was established to recover the 
costs of construction (principal and interest) 
and the cost of operating and maintaining 
the system. It is important to note that, 
since the Seaway was built, navigation 
projects that benefit other port regions 
have been, and continue to be, constructed 
without a user fee requirement. 

In the last seven years, Congress has not 
approved any significant new navigation 
projects. The administration wants to recov- 
er part of the cost of any new construction 
and operation and maintenance through a 
user fee system. Many ports view the insti- 
tution of user charges as the only realistic 
prospect for funding new navigation 
projects. Most of the proposed projects in- 
volve channel deepening to allow for the use 
of larger, deeper-draft ships at coal and 
grain ports. 

Although the 97th Congress did not ap- 
prove port user fee legislation, the adminis- 
tration and several members of the Senate 
and House have launched another effort 
this year to institute a cost recovery system. 
Navigation interests in the Great Lakes 
presently are divided in their approach to 
user fee proposals. A majority of the Lakes’ 
port directors have taken the position that 
the institution of a national, uniform user 
charge could improve their competitive pos- 
ture, if it would also eliminate the cost of 
tolls on the U.S. portion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and set up a forum for negotiating 
elimination of the Canadian tolls as well. 
The International Association of Great 
Lakes Ports views Seaway tolls as a major 
obstacle to efforts to increase the amount of 
cargo moving into the Lakes. The Port of 
Cleveland and some representatives of the 
steel industry in the Lakes take an opposing 
view. Steel interests object to measures that 
would have the effect of reducing charges 
currently applied to steel imports. (It 
should be noted that a value-based user fee 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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would be significantly lower than current 
U.S. Seaway tolls on a ton of imported 
steel.) The Great Lakes Commission has 
contracted with Data Resources, Inc. for an 
analysis of the economic impact of Corps 
user fees on the Great Lakes. This analysis 
should be available by June 1, 1983. 

The two major categories of user fee legis- 
lation now pending in Congress—Senator 
Mark Hatfield’s (R-Oregon) (S. 865) and 
Representative Robert T. Matsui’s (D-Cali- 
fornia) proposals and Senator Daniel P. 
Moynihan's (D New York) proposal 
(S. 970)—both contain a national, uniform 
fee structure. The Hatfield bill would recov- 
er up to 40 percent of operation and mainte- 
nance costs. The charges would be phased in 
over a three-year period through a fee 
schedule based on the value of the cargo 
handled. Senator Moynihan's bill would re- 
cover 50 percent of operation and mainte- 
nance costs through fees based on the 
volume of cargo tonnage. Finally, the Hat- 
field bill would eliminate 100 percent of the 
cost of U.S. Seaway tolls, while the Moyni- 
han bill would eliminate 50 percent of that 
portion. 

Cargo preference 

Only one U.S. flag operator currently pro- 
vides direct line service between the Great 
Lakes and Western Europe, the area identi- 
fied by the Maritime Administration as of- 
fering the greatest potential for increased 
Midwest cargo exports. The lack of U.S. flag 
vessels on the Great Lakes has had a nega- 
tive impact on the Midwest's ability to cap- 
ture government controlled cargo. The 
“cargo preference” language in P.L. 480 re- 
quires at least 50 percent of military and 
U.S. Department of Agriculture cargo, such 
as Food for Peace shipments, to be trans- 
ported by subsidized American carriers. The 
absence of U.S. vessels in the Midwest has 
resulted in the shipment of this cargo via 
the tidewater ports. Unless this policy is re- 
vised, a good portion of the agricultural 
cargo produced in the Midwest will exit the 
country through coastal ports. Federal 
agencies have the authority to waive U.S.- 
flag carriage requirements in many cases, 
but Great Lakes shipping and port interests 
argue that federal agencies often have not 
exercised this option. 

Several alternatives have been proposed in 
connection with the treatment of federal 
preference cargo. In May 1982, Senator 
Alan Dixon (D-Illinois) introduced S. 2511, a 
bill to require all federal agencies to adopt 
the lowest landed cost” standard now used 
by the Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
in determining cargo allocation. The “lowest 
landed cost” method of determining the 
most efficient shipping route for federal 
cargo has resulted in a more equitable share 
of USDA PL 480-Title II cargo for Great 
Lakes ports. This year, Senator Dixon is 
considering the option of adding to the 
“lowest landed cost“ provision a require- 
ment that all federal agencies without 
transportation bidding systems institute a 
competitive bidding system similar to the 
one used by the Military Sealift Command. 
In addition, Senator Dixon may add a sec- 
tion authorizing cargo preference treatment 
for U.S. flag vessels not currently eligible 
for such treatment, provided that those ves- 
sels are brought into full conformity with 
U.S. maritime standards, Other alternatives 
include allocating a specified share of pref- 
erence cargo shipments to the Great Lakes 
system, or exempting the Lakes from cargo 
preference requirements. In March 1983, 
Senator Rudy Boschwitz (R-Minnesota) of- 
fered an amendment to the Agricultural 
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Export Act that would exempt from cargo 
preference requirements the new “‘payment- 
in-kind” and “blended credit” export subsi- 
dies offered by USDA. The Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee has adopted this amend- 
ment. 

Winter navigation 

Navigation on the Great Lakes and St 
Lawrence Seaway historically has been sus- 
pended during the winter months, usually 
from mid-December to early April, primari- 
ly because of icing conditions. Proposals to 
extend the navigation season in the Great 
Lakes have created considerable controver- 
sy. Among the problems raised by this 
project are potential environmental 
damage, potential conflict between power 
and navigation interests, and legal and dip- 
lomatic complications with Canada. 

In 1979, the Army Corps of Engineers 
completed a field study and demonstration 
project that concluded that positive net eco- 
nomic benefits would result from season ex- 
tension. The report is under review by the 
Chief of Engineers. In essence, the Corps 
recommends adoption of a 12-month naviga- 
tion season on the upper four Great Lakes, 
and a 10-month season on the Welland 
Canal, Lake Ontario, and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. This position is strongly supported 
by the Great Lakes Task Force, which rep- 
resents shipping interests. It is opposed by 
several environmental and conservation 
groups in the region. 

With the submission of a final report on 
the demonstration program from the 
Winter Navigation Board to Congress and to 
governors of the Great Lakes states in De- 
cember 1979, and upon completion of the 
Washington level review of the survey 
report, any implementation of the season 
extension program would depend upon addi- 
tional congressional authorizations. Several 
states and the Great Lakes Commission 
have suggested that to avoid significant 
delays in extending the season, when and if 
the need arises or agreement is reached, ap- 
propriate environment studies should be ini- 
tiated now. 


Coast Guard user fees 


The Coast Guard has developed a sched- 
ule of user fees to recover the costs of oper- 
ations and programs attributable to com- 
mercial vessels. The proposed schedule calls 
for a Great Lakes icebreaking surcharge ap- 
plicable to commercial vessel operations 
during the period January 16 through 
March 31. Under this proposal, a 1,000-ton 
lake vessel would be charged over $24,000 
for a one-day assist by the Great Lakes ice- 
breaker Mackinaw, a cost to the vessel of 
about 50 cents per ton per day. Vessels with 
lesser capacities would incur substantially 
higher charges on a per-ton basis. These 
fees might discourage any winter shipping 
activities on the Great Lakes. Congress has 
not moved to authorize the administration's 
Coast Guard user fee proposals. 

Water resource development projects 


The Great Lakes Commission has con- 
ducted a review of Corps of Engineers activi- 
ty in the Great Lakes region. The Commis- 
sion found that the distribution of Corps 
projects in the Great Lakes area is heavily 
skewed toward operations and maintenance. 
Nationally, general investigations make up 
4.9 percent of the proposed fiscal 1984 
budget, construction accounts for 44 per- 
cent, and operations and maintenance rep- 
resents 51.1 percent. In the Great Lakes 
states, general investigations equal 5.4 per- 
cent, construction takes up 5.5 percent, and 
operations and maintenance consumes 89.1 
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percent of the total budget. Attached is a 
listing of water resource development 
projects that were named as priority 
projects by the Great Lakes states, as well 
as a breakdown of fiscal 1983 and fiscal 1984 
spending categories for the Corps. 


Corps dredging fleet 


The Great Lakes Commission has raised 
concern that the Army Corps of Engineers’ 
program of decommissioning dredges may 
impact Great Lakes operations and mainte- 
nance activities. According to the Commis- 
sion, the Corps dredges Markum and Heinz 
are scheduled for decommissioning. These 
two vessels are self-propelled suction 
dredges. Great Lakes port interests have in- 
dicated that they support the concept of 
transferring Corps dredging activities to pri- 
vate operators, but caution that private op- 
erators must exist to fill the need. The Com- 
mission urges that any decommissioning ac- 
tivity, especially of unique equipment, 
should be conditioned by the proven avail- 
ability of private operators willing to per- 
form the functions previously performed by 
the Corps of Engineers. The Commission’s 
executive director, James Fish, has suggest- 
ed that if the Corps maintains the decom- 
missioned dredges as part of the reserve 
fleet, it should continue to base the vessels 
in the Great Lakes. 


Il. WATER QUALITY 


The quality of water in the Great Lakes 
has improved markedly over the last decade. 
Water quality improvements help safeguard 
the health of people who use the Lakes as a 
drinking water source, increase the enjoy- 
ment of those who pursue recreational op- 
portunities on the Lakes, and enhance the 
attractiveness of the region as a place to live 
and visit. Clean water also offers important 
economic opportunities for the Great Lakes 
states. For example, the direct and indirect 
value of tourism trade in Michigan alone 
reached $9 billion in 1980; approximately 60 
percent of all vacation trips to the state in- 
volve water-related activities. 

The United States has treaty obligations 
with Canada relating to the quality of 
Great Lakes water. To fulfill these obliga- 
tions, to protect public health, and to real- 
ize the economic potential, water quality-re- 
lated activities in the Great Lakes region 
need to become a higher priority with the 
Environmental Protection Agency, the 
State Department, and other responsible 
federal agencies. In addition to providing 
adequate funds for ongoing efforts to con- 
trol major point sources of pollution, water 
quality officials need to develop better strat- 
egies for cleaning up toxic waste contamina- 
tion and controlling nonpoint pollution 
sources. 


Clean Water Act 


Some of the issues raised above are likely 
to be addressed this year in amendments to 
the Clean Water Act. The House Public 
Works and Transportation Committee and 
the Senate Environment and Public Works 
Committee are expected to consider changes 
to industrial pretreatment standards and 
extend the deadline by which pollution dis- 
charvers must comply with EPA's best 
available technology” standards. Senator 
John Chafee’s (R-Rhode Island) Subcom- 
mittee on Environmental Pollution current- 
ly is exploring ways to place controls on 
nonpoint pollution sources and put tighter 
discharge restrictions on toxic “hot spots.“ 
In addition, both committees will address 
new EPA regulations concerning water qual- 
ity standards. 
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Implementation of water quality agreement 
with Canada 


The General Accounting Office (GAO) 
has found that the U.S. is having difficulty 
meeting the terms of the 1978 water quality 
agreement with Canada, and recommends 
that Congress consult with the Secretary of 
State and the Administrator of EPA to de- 
termine whether sufficient funding is avail- 
able to meet the agreement, or whether the 
agreement objectives are overly ambitious. 
A June 1982 GAO report stated that 32 per- 
cent of municipal discharges on Lake Ontar- 
io and 31 percent of those on Lake Erie 
would not comply with the agreement goal 
of December 31, 1982. GAO also has recom- 
mended that the Administrator of EPA 
direct the Great Lakes National Program 
Office (GLNPO) to develop a comprehen- 
sive plan and strategy to address the prob- 
lems of phosphorus, nonpoint, and toxic 
pollution. According to GAO, the agency 
must give GLNPO greater authority and vis- 
ibility so that it can serve as a center for co- 
ordinating Great Lakes activities. (GLNPO 
currently is located within EPA’s Region V 
office in Chicago and its director reports to 
the Region V administrator). GAO also 
stated that EPA needs to better administer 
its fish monitoring program and determine 
the effectiveness of present programs for 
controlling known toxicants. 

A resolution adopted by the Great Lakes 
governors and Canadian premiers at the 
Mackinac conference called for the estab- 
lishment of a formal arrangement between 
the U.S. government and the states to meet 
the terms of the International Water Qual- 
ity Agreement. EPA has taken some prelimi- 
nary action through a special task force to 
improve program and funding coordination 
for Great Lakes water quality activities. 
Nevertheless, the president’s fiscal 1984 
budget recommends a $1.1 million cut in the 
GLNPO fiscal 1983 funding level of $3.7 mil- 
lion. This recommended 30 percent reduc- 
tion in funds contrasts with the president’s 
overall request for EPA operations, which 
includes a 9 percent reduction. 


Environmental research 


There are a number of federally-funded 
environmental research programs located in 
the Great Lakes region. In the 97th Con- 
gress, the House passed legislation spon- 
sored by former Representative James Blan- 
chard to establish a Great Lakes Research 
Office within the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration (NOAA). The 
Great Lakes Office would have coordinated 
various ongoing research efforts relating to 
the Lakes. Although the Senate never took 
final action on this proposal, Congress did 
approve a $750,000 set-aside for the Great 
Lakes Office in the fiscal year 1983 continu- 
ing appropriations for NOAA. However, 
there is no indication that NOAA plans to 
use these funds to set up a Great Lakes Re- 
search Office in fiscal 1983. 

The Great Lakes Environmental Research 
Laboratory (GLERL), a unit of NOAA locat- 
ed in Ann Arbor, Michigan, conducts basic 
scientific research and monitors pollution 
threats to the entire Great Lakes Basin. Re- 
search has focused on water levels, particle 
dynamics, the transport of organic contami- 
nants, nutrient cycling, ice flow predictions, 
and trends in Great Lakes biota. GLERL 
scientists have developed an improved 
method of predicting storm surges and 
shoreline flooding. GLERL also carries out 
transboundary pollution monitoring activi- 
ties that are required by the International 
Water Quality Treaty. The Great Lakes 
Governors and GAO have urged an ade- 
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quate funding level for the laboratory. The 
administration has recommended termina- 
tion of the laboratory's activities. 

EPA’s Large Lakes Research Station, lo- 
cated in Grosse Ile, Michigan, specializes in 
Great Lakes pollution problems. This facili- 
ty is the only large lakes research center 
outside the Soviet Union. The station has 
conducted research in a variety of areas, in- 
cluding monitoring air and water pollutants, 
developing predictive models, and assessing 
the effectiveness of nutrient reduction pro- 
grams. Gross Ile scientists now are studying 
the effects of toxic substances on the Great 
Lakes ecosystem. Governor James Blan- 
chard of Michigan has proposed that a por- 
tion of Gross Ile’s budget be earmarked for 
a study of dioxin contamination in the 
Great Lakes Basin. A broader review of 
dioxin contamination is now in the planning 
stages at EPA. (The administration has re- 
quested no fiscal 1984 funding for the Large 
Lakes Research Station). 

The National Sea Grant College Program 
funds a network of college or university af- 
filiated centers. Sea Grant researchers con- 
duct studies that have practical applications 
in a number of areas, including fisheries, 
toxic substances, public education, recrea- 
tion, and water safety. There are active Sea 
Grant programs in the states of Indiana, II- 
linois, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. The administration 
seeks to terminate the National Sea Grant 
College Program. 

Disposal of dredged material 


Periodic dredging of river and harbor sedi- 
ment currently is required to maintain navi- 
gation channels for commercial and recrea- 
tion purposes. This dredged material may 
contain a number of contaminants that 
have been identified as harmful by the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. A signifi- 
cant area of federal involvement in dredged 
materials disposal is the Corps of Engineers’ 
Confined Diked Disposal Program on the 
Great Lakes, which was authorized in 1970. 
Prior to 1970, this dredged material was 
dumped in open water in the Great Lakes. 
Of the 40 sites that are proposed to serve 56 
locations, 20 have been completed. Approxi- 
mately $23 million in fiscal 1983 funds is 
available to the diked disposal program. Re- 
cently, a major project servicing the Detroit 
River was completed at Point Mouille. An- 
other important project currently is under 
construction at Calumet Harbor in Chicago. 

III. LAKE LEVELS AND COASTAL RESOURCES 
Diversion of Great Lakes water 


At the present time, there is no active pro- 
posal to divert Great Lakes water to the 
South or West. Such projects have been dis- 
cussed, however, in connection with energy 
development in Western coal fields and sub- 
stitutes for the declining Ogallala aquifer. 
Two Michigan economists have conducted a 
study of possible interbasin transfers from 
the Great Lakes, suggesting that such 
projects are not likely to be economically 
feasible in the near future. However, many 
officials believe that now is the time to de- 
velop policies governing interbasin trans- 
fers, before pressure builds for a Great 
Lakes diversion to water-poor areas. 

At the Great Lakes Water Resources Con- 
ference on Mackinac Island in June 1982, 
the governors of the Great Lakes states and 
premiers of three Canadian provinces 
passed a resolution objecting to any new di- 
versions of Great Lakes water. The resolu- 
tion stated that “lowered lake levels and re- 
duction of flows in connecting channels 
could result in serious losses in water 
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supply, navigation, and recreation values.” 
The governors and premiers also resolved 
that any future decision regarding Great 
Lakes diversion be made only with the con- 
currence of the Great Lakes states and 
provinces and the federal governments of 
Canada and the United States. 

Two recent federal court decisions, Spor- 
hase v. Nebraska in the Supreme Court and 
El Paso v. Reynolds in the New Mexico Dis- 
trict Court, have raised questions in the 
minds of state officials about the degree of 
control they can exert over water supplies 
located within state boundaries. In Sporhase 
and El Paso, certain prohibitions on water 
exports were ruled illegal by the courts on 
the grounds that they interfered with inter- 
state commerce. The Sporhase decision also 
raises uncertainty about the fate of inter- 
state compacts that include provisions re- 
stricting diversion of water supplies. 

Two legislative proposals—H.R. 1749 by 
Representative Berkley Bedell (D-Iowa) and 
H.R. 1207 by Representative Ralph Regula 
(R-Ohio)—relating to diversion have been 
introduced in the House; they are intended 
to clarify state and federal jurisdiction over 
water resources. Representative Bedell's leg- 
islation was prompted by the state of South 
Dakota's proposal to transfer Missouri 
River Basin water for use in a Wyoming 
coal slurry pipeline, among other proposals. 
H.R. 1749 stipulates that no state can sell 
part of a shared water resource for use out- 
side its boundaries unless all of the affected 
states approve the sale. Representative Reg- 
ula’s bill specifically authorizes states to 
regulate the transfer of water. 


Consumptive uses of Great Lakes water 


The International Great Lakes Diversions 
and Consumptive Uses Study Board of the 
International Joint Commission has project- 
ed that consumptive use of Great Lakes 
water will increase from the 1975 rate of 
4,900 cubic feet per second (cfs) to an 
amount that would range from approxi- 
mately 16,000 cfs to 37,000 cfs by the year 
2035. Such levels of consumptive use would 
reduce the net water supply of the Lakes, 
thereby lowering lake levels in the unregu- 
lated lakes of Michigan, Huron, and Erie 
anywhere from 0.4 feet to as much as 1.13 
feet. Such a lowering of lake levels would 
cause substantial losses to navigation and 
power interests in the Lakes. 

The Great Lakes governors and premiers 
resolved at the Mackinac Conference to re- 
quest that the governments of the United 
States and Canada send a reference to the 
International Joint Commission directing 
the commission to monitor consumptive use 
of Great Lakes water and study possible 
control measures (along with their impacts) 
for managing such uses. 


Coastal resources 


A number of bills have been presented in 
both the House and Senate in the past few 
months proposing methods of providing 
funds for coastal development from the rev- 
enues to be generated by the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf leasing program. Great Lakes 
states are eligible for funds under each of 
the pending proposals. 

Senator Ted Stevens (R-Alaska) has intro- 
duced S. 800, which would target 5 percent 
of the OCS leasing program’s annual reve- 
nues, averaged over a three-year period, to 
an entitlement fund for states and localities. 
Senator Ernest F. Hollings (D-South Caroli- 
na) has sponsored S. 872, which earmarks 
some of the funds specifically for coastal 
management programs, and makes the state 
grants subject to the appropriations process. 
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A compromise recently has been worked out 
between these two bills, which subjects the 
bulk of the funds to the appropriations 
process but gives states extensive flexibility 
in the use of the funds for a variety of 
coastal projects. The Senate Commerce 
Committee approved this compromise and 
reported an amended version of S. 800 to 
the full Senate on April 21. 


Under the compromise Senate proposal, 
the total amount available is expected to be 
approximately $350-$400 million. Of this 
amount, 0.5 percent would be available to 
any coastal state (including those on the 
Great Lakes), with an additional 1 percent 
for any state with an approved coastal zone 
management plan. The remainder of the 
money would be allocated to those states 
with approved plans on the basis of a for- 
mula that takes into account population, 
the amount of shoreline, the number of 
energy-related facilities located within the 
state, and the amount of offshore oil and 
gas produced in the state. 

H.R. 5, the Ocean and Coastal Resources 
Management and Development Block Grant 
Act, introduced by Congressman Walter B. 
Jones (D-North Carolina), is similar to the 
Senate proposal with a few exceptions. It re- 
quires that no less than 25 percent of the 
money allocated be spent on coastal man- 
agement programs. Furthermore, while the 
Senate proposal requires states to “pass 
through” 30 percent of the allocation to lo- 
calities, the Jones bill requires a 35 percent 
pass-through. The House Merchant Marine 
Committee plans to “mark up” H.R. 5 on 
April 27.6 


NUTRITION FOR SENIORS PRO- 
GRAM—OVER 2% MILLION 
SERVED WITH CARE 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the nutrition for seniors pro- 
gram (NFS), administered by the com- 
munity services department of San 
Bernardino County, will exceed the 
2% million mark with respect to meals 
served to senior citizens this program 
year. Since February 1974, the nutri- 
tion for seniors program has been pro- 
viding hot, nutritious meals to senior 
citizens through strategically located 
nutrition sites and a homebound meals 
program. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
nutrition for seniors program for its 
excellent work. 


I would like to congratulate the 
members of the Nutrition for Seniors 
Project Council for their dedicated 
service over the years. They are: 
Eugene Hickie, president; Mable 
Jones, past president; Bertha Ortiz, 
past president; Lynn Cogswell, Gladys 
Cunningham, Harry Scotty“ Mar- 
shall, Dee Rawson, Roy Hazen, Laura 
Thurmond, Mary Payan, Mildred 
Corbin, and Severo Valdez. 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to the over 400 volunteers who 
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make the program work on a daily 
basis, and I specifically commend: 
Dorothy Sherman, Lucile Williamson, 
Katherine Wagner, Evelyn Henry, 
Ralph Crowley, Roberta Miller, Tanya 
Monsanto; Rose Bertrand, Iola 
Wesley, Jeweline Newton, Wanda 
Bethel, Claude Lewis, and Enrique 
Vasquez. Of course, these are but a 
few of the many individuals who de- 
serve recognition for the operation of 
this worthwhile program. 

Finally, I would like to congratulate 
and thank the administrative and pro- 
gram staff for their work and dedica- 
tion. They are: Rodolfo H. Castro, 
CSD executive director; Patricia Nick- 
ols, director of program operations; 
Elaine Moran, nutrition for seniors 
program manager; Mildred Gillette, 
Bertha Bridgeman, Martha Prater, 
Claire Herry, Lucille Beavers, Jeanette 
Donsbach, Lorraine Rayburn, Ana 
Callicott, Alta Armstrong, Howard 
Leibley, Elizabeth Roberts, Phyllis 
Cooper, Stella Delgado, Marylou Mo- 
rales, Edyth Oliver, Debby Fall, 
Rosita Zuniga, Alan Champion, Doro- 
thy Allen, Ofelia Lopez, Donna La- 
barre, Joyce Matlock, Maria Atilano, 
Hortense Eichinger, Mary Ortega, 
Betty Young, Erlinda Kates, John 
Cook, Louis Galindo, Carrie Isaac, and 
Bertha Leon. 

I would also like to give a special ac- 
knowledgement to Vicente Rodriguez, 
who was the first manager of this out- 
standing program and who laid the ad- 
ministrative/programmatic framework 
for NFS's track record of successful 
performance.@ 


THE BEVERAGE CONTAINER 
REUSE AND RECYCLING ACT 


HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing the Beverage Con- 
tainer Reuse and Recycling Act, legis- 
lation to require a refund value of not 
less than 5 cents on all containers for 
beverages under the pressure of car- 
bonation. The text of the bill is re- 
printed below. 

This year marks the 10th anniversa- 
ry of the deposit law in Vermont, 
which was the second State—after 
Oregon—to enact such a law. During 
this time, the deposit law has become 
so popular that in response to a recent 
questionnaire returned by 10,000 Ver- 
monters, 94 percent indicated their 
support. The deposit law has ceased to 
be an issue in Vermont as our citizens 
enjoy cleaner highways, less pressure 
on landfills and the development of a 
sound ethic of the reuse of resources. 

Over the last 10 years, seven other 
States have joined Vermont and 
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Oregon with deposit laws. This year, 
New York, Massachusetts, and Dela- 
ware will implement these laws. 

Mr. Speaker, many opponents of de- 
posit laws have made outrageous con- 
tentions about the refund system, 
claiming massive price increases, sani- 
tary problems, job loss, no reductions 
in litter and other problems. While im- 
plementation has not always been 
smooth, we now have sufficient experi- 
ence with deposit laws in urban and 
rural States to draw the unmistakable 
conclusion that a national deposit law 
would be popular and effective. 

In addition to the States already 
mentioned, Maine, Iowa, Connecticut, 
and Michigan have implemented de- 
posit laws. It seems clear that it is only 
a matter of time until the opponents 
of this law reverse their position, if 
only to have uniform standards na- 
tionwide. The first indication of such a 
shift is the recent announcement by 
Anheuser-Busch that its New Hamp- 
shire plant will be retooled to produce 
only refillable bottles. 

I urge my colleagues to examine this 
bill and to consult with those who are 
familiar with the experience of States 
which have deposit laws. You will find 
without exception that these laws are 
more popular now than when they 
were first implemented. 

The bill referred to follows: 


H.R. 2960 


To require a refund value for certain bever- 
age containers, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Beverage Contain- 
er Reuse and Recycling Act“. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. Congress finds and declares that— 

(1) the failure to reuse and recycle empty 
beverage containers represents a significant 
and unnecessary waste of important nation- 
al energy and material resources: 

(2) the littering of empty beverage con- 
tainers constitutes a public nuisance, safety 
hazard, and esthetic blight and imposes 
upon public and private agencies unneces- 
sary costs for the collection and removal of 
such containers; 

(3) empty beverage containers constitute a 
significant and rapidly growing proportion 
of municipal solid waste, disposal of which 
imposes a severe financial burden on local 
governments; 

(4) the reuse and recycling of empty bev- 
erage containers would eliminate these un- 
necessary burdens on individuals, local gov- 
ernments, and the environment; 

(5) a uniform national system for requir- 
ing a refund value on the sale of all bever- 
age containers would result in a high level 
of reuse and recycling of such containers; 

(6) a national system for requiring a 
refund value on the sale of all beverage con- 
tainers would result in significant energy 
conservation and resource recovery; 

(7) a national system for requiring a 
refund value on the sale of all beverage con- 
tainers would be anti-inflationary and help 
create jobs in areas of commerce; and 
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(8) a national system for requiring a 
refund value on the sale of all beverage con- 
tainers would be inexpensive to administer 
because of its self-enforcing nature. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act the 
term— 

(1) “beverage” means beer or other malt 
beverage, mineral water, soda water, or a 
carbonated soft drink of any variety in 
liquid form and intended for human con- 
sumption; 

(2) “beverage container” means a contain- 
er designed to contain a beverage under 
pressure of carbonation; 

(3) “refundable beverage container” 
means a beverage container which has clear- 
ly, prominently, and securely affixed to, or 
printed on, it (in accordance with section 4) 
a statement of the amount of the refund 
value of the container; 

(4) “consumer” means a person who pur- 
chases a beverage in a beverage container 
for any use other than resale; 

(5) “distributor” means a person who sells 
or offers for sale in commerce beverages in 
beverage containers for resale; 

(6) “retailer” means a person who pur- 
chases from a distributor beverages in bev- 
erage containers for sale to a consumer or 
who sells of offers to sell in commerce bev- 
erages in beverage containers under pres- 
sure of carbonation to a consumer. The Ad- 
ministrator shall prescribe such regulations 
as may be necessary to establish what 
person is a retailer with respect to the sale 
of beverages in beverage containers under 
pressure of carbonation to consumers 
through beverage vending machines; 

(7) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency; 

(8) “commerce” means trade, traffic or 
transportation— 

(A) between a place in a State and any 
place outside, thereof, 

(B) within the District of Columbia or any 
territory of the United States, or 

(C) which affects trade, traffic, commerce, 
or transportation described in subparagraph 
(A) or (B); and 

(9) “State” means a State, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, or any territory or possession of the 
United States. 


REQUIRED BEVERAGE CONTAINER LABELING 


Sec. 4. No distributor or retailer may sell 
or offer for sale a beverage in a beverage 
container under pressure of carbonation 
unless there is clearly, prominently and se- 
curely affixed to, or printed on, it (in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Administrator) a statement of the amount 
of the refund value of the container, such 
amount being not less that 5 cents. 


RETURN OF REFUND VALUE OF BEVERAGE 
CONTAINERS 


Sec. 5. (a1) If a consumer tenders for 
refund an empty and unbroken refundable 
beverage container to a retailer or distribu- 
tor who sells (or has sold at any time during 
the period of three months ending on the 
date of such tender) a brand of beverage 
which was contained in the container, the 
retailer or distributor respectively shall 
promptly pay the consumer the amount of 
the refund value stated on the container. 

(2) If a retailer tenders for refund an 
empty and unbroken refundable beverage 
container to a distributor who sells (or has 
sold at any time during the period of three 
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months ending on the date of such tender) a 
brand of beverage which was contained in 
the container, the distributor shall prompt- 
ly pay the retailer (A) the amount of the 
refund value stated on the container, plus 
(B) an amount equal to 2 cents per contain- 
er to help defray the retailer’s cost for han- 
dling. The payment may amount specified 
in clause (B) be adjusted by the Administra- 
tor, following evaluation and public com- 
ment, to reflect the true cost of handling 
beverage containers. This paragraph shall 
not preclude a retailer from tendering re- 
fundable beverage containers to persons 
other than distributors. 

(b) The opening of a refundable beverage 
container in a manner in which it was de- 
signed to be opened and the compression of 
a metal refundable beverage container shall 
not, for the purposes of this section, consti- 
tute the breaking of the container if the 
statement of the amount of the refund 
value of the container is still readable. 


RESTRICTION ON METAL BEVERAGE CONTAINERS 
WITH DETACHABLE OPENINGS 

Sec. 6. No distributor or retailer may sell 

or offer for sale a beverage in a metal bever- 

age container a part of which is designed to 

be detached in order to open such container. 


PREEMPTION OF STATE AND LOCAL LAW 

Sec. 7. (a) Except as otherwise provided in 
this section, no State or political subdivision 
thereof may establish or continue in effect 
any law respecting a refund value of bever- 
age containers sold with a beverage under 
the pressure of carbonation to the extent 
the Administrator determines the law is in- 
consistent with this Act. 

(b) No State or political subdivision there- 
of may, for the purposes of determining the 
amount of any tax imposed by such State or 
subdivision on the sale of any refundable 
beverage container, take into account any 
amount charged which is attributable to the 
refund value of such container. 

(c) Subsection (a) does not prevent a State 
or political subdivision thereof from estab- 
lishing or continuing in effect any law re- 
specting a refund value on containers other 
than for beverages or from regulating re- 
demption and other centers which purchase 
refundable beverage containers from retail- 
ers and consumers. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 8. Whoever violates any provision of 
section 4, 5(a), or 6 shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 for each violation. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 9. (a) Except as otherwise provided in 
subsections (b) and (c), this Act shall take 
effect on the date of its enactment. 

(b) The provisions of sections 4, 5, and 7 
shall apply with respect to beverage con- 
tainers sold or offered for sale in interstate 
commerce on or after two years after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) The provisions of section 6 shall apply 
with respect to beverages in beverage con- 
tainers sold or offered for sale in interstate 
commerce on or after one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(d) The provisions of section 7(a) shall 
preempt State and local laws to the extent 
to which they are inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this Act only on and after the re- 
spective effective dates of such provisions. 
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RESOLUTION ON TITLE IX OF 
THE EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1972 


HON. CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing legislation 
which reaffirms support for title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972. 
Since its enactment, title IX has 
proven successful in rectifying dis- 
criminatory practices in educational 
institutions receiving Federal funds. 

Over the past decade, title IX can be 
credited in large part with many of 
the gains made by women in the areas 
of technical and vocational education, 
professional degree programs, and 
school athletics. For instance, in 1972, 
women comprised 43 percent of the 
total enrollment in 4-year colleges. In 
1981, that figure rose to 52 percent. In 
fact, today there are more women 
than men in our Nation’s institutions 
of higher learning. In addition, by 
1980, the percentage of female stu- 
dents in federally funded agriculture, 
technical trade, and industrial pro- 
grams had risen from 8 percent in 
1972 to 28 percent. 

Despite the proven effectiveness of 
title IX, recent court rulings have 
sought to restrict the scope of title IX 
coverage. For example, in North 
Haven Board of Education against 
Bell, title IX was held to be program 
specific,“ meaning that coverage of 
title IX no longer pertained to the 
entire institution. Despite this narrow 
interpretation, which ignored the 
broad purposes of title IX, those agen- 
cies designed to oversee title IX en- 
forcement did not contest the decision. 

Litigation involving title IX has in 
fact been placed on the Supreme 
Court calendar for review. In the 
Grove City College against Bell case, 
the court of appeals held that the 
entire college is the education pro- 
gram” since Federal student aid 
moneys may be used for any purpose. 
Grove City has appealed the decision, 
and the Supreme Court has agreed to 
hear the case later in the year. 

In light of these conflicting judicial 
interpretations, I feel it is of prime im- 
portance for the Congress to reaffirm 
its support for the comprehensive cov- 
erage originally intended by title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972. 
Title IX is the only Federal statute on 
the books designed to prohibit gender 
discrimination in education. Without 
it, some of the horrible inequities of 
the past would be allowed to resurface. 
For instance, in the early 1970’s, the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University admitted women 
only if they had SAT scores 30 to 40 
points higher than entering men. In 
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fact, at one time, a male applicant to 
Penn State was five times more likely 
to be accepted than a female. 

There is no doubt, then, about the 
need for title IX to identify and help 
to eliminate sex discrimination in edu- 
cational institutions. However, let 
there be no mistake about the fact 
that title IX does much more than 
focus on inequities in collegiate athlet- 
ics. Instead, title IX offers equal op- 
portunity in admissions, employment, 
degree programs, and all the benefits 
and services available at the institu- 
tion. 

As I introduce this resolution with 
57 other concerned colleagues, I ask 
each Member to join in restating sup- 
port for this valuable existing law. 
Title N must continue to provide 
broad and comprehensive coverage to 
educational institutions in order for 
equal access in education to become a 
reality. o 


EMPLOYING THE OLDER 
WORKER 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Drs. 
Labe Scheinberg, Donna Cohen, and 
Carl Eisdorfer of the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, Yeshiva Universi- 
ty and the Montefiore Hospital Medi- 
cal Center in the Bronx, N.Y., have 
prepared a perceptive, informative 
paper on employing the older and dis- 
abled worker. I had the opportunity to 
hear this outstanding paper eloquent- 
ly presented by Dr. Scheinberg at the 
Older Worker Seminar, March 11, 
1983, in Hollywood, Fla. 

As Dr. Scheinberg so rightly pointed 
out, there is no biological basis for 
mandatory retirement at a certain age. 
It is productivity, not gray hair and 
wrinkles, that should determine one’s 
employment status. Older people are a 
valuable, and often neglected, human 
resources and he calls upon industry 
and other employers to reevaluate 
their positions in that regard. 

I insert the thoughtful and learned 
paper of Drs. Scheinberg, Cohen, and 
Eisdorfer into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record so that others may be able to 
share in the benefits of their able re- 
search: J 

The paper on older workers follows: 

EMPLOYING THE OLDER WORKER 
(By Labe Scheinberg, M.D., Donna Cohen, 

Ph. D.; Carl Eisdorfer, Ph. D., M.D.; from 

Yeshiva University) 

EMPLOYING THE OLDER WORKER 

It is a pleasure to be here today and to 
share with you my experiences with issues 
of employment of the older and the disabled 
worker. 

My experience is that of a neurologist and 
I am involved with the neurologically dis- 
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abled and their employment. I am working 
primarily with the disease model. 

The relationships between employment, 
health and well being are of extreme impor- 
tance. If one is in poor health it may lead to 
temporary of permanent unemployment. 
Similarly employment is important to the 
well being or health of the individual. Un- 
employment may lead to poor health and 
loss of self esteem. Sigmund Freud, when 
asked to define emotional maturity and 
good health, replied it is the ability to work 
and to love. The relationship of work to well 
being and vice versa are undisputed. 

Today I plan to speak of the relationship 
of employment to good health and also I 
plan to discuss the importance of maintain- 
ing the good health of individuals, especial- 
ly the elderly, by maintaining their employ- 
ment; also I plan to discuss some ways how 
this might be accomplished. 

The relationship between employment 
and well being is important to a broad group 
of individuals. It has major sociological, psy- 
chological, economic, and political implica- 
tions. 

Indeed, the “world of work” is a critical 
function for men and women, for young and 
old, for the able and the disabled. I think it 
is important to recognize this generic impor- 
tance of employment in order to mobilize as 
wide a political base for essential institu- 
tional changes in employment practices. 

To illustrate the potential for a broad po- 
litical base, I will quote from a recent New 
York Times article. “Someone is going to 
have to do battle in a new and serious 
way ... Imaginative thinking should be 
done about... reduced schedules, flex- 
time, (and) job sharing ... But who will 
take up this battle, and how, in a time 
where jobs themselves are so scarce that 
people must take what they can get, when 
budgets for social programs that already 
exist are being cut down?” This quote is 
from an article by Betty Friedan addressed 
to issues confronting the working women.' 

Contrary to what might be supposed, the 
relationship between health and retirement 
lends itself to no easy description. At the 
outset, it is important to recognize that 
health changes may be a cause as well as a 
result of retirement, that age of retirement 
is more flexible than often suspected, and 
that beliefs about health may be more im- 
portant to functioning that are objective in- 
dices of health. 

Age of retirement, usually an individual's 
65th birthday, has been changing dramati- 
cally. At the turn of the century, retirement 
as we know it, did not exist in the United 
States. Two out of three men aged 65 and 
older worked compared to one in five by 
today. In 1950, almost one half of men aged 
65 and older were in the labor force. Private 
pensions and social security benefits had 
made retirement possible for most people. 
However, a long period of relatively stable 
prices and increased levels of post-retire- 
ment support under the Social Security Act 
and broader pension plan provisions began 
to encourage the exit of working people at 
age 65 and earlier. In the period 1950 to 
1980 labor force participation of men 65 or 
older dropped from 45 percent to 19.1 per- 
cent. From 1960 to 1980 labor force partici- 
pation of men 55 to 64 dropped from 86.9 
percent io 72.3 percent. For women the re- 
verse trend has been occurring, with partici- 
pation of those aged 55 to 64 rising from 37 
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percent to 43 percent during 1960's. 
(Kieffer, 1982; Robinson, 1982). 

Modern research is demolishing many 
myths about aging—that the abilities of 
older people invariably are in serious de- 
cline, that older workers are slow learners, 
that their minds do not function well, that 
they are disengaged and apathetic, that 
they are frail and unable to stand stress, 
that they “cause problems” for employers 
and are no longer productive. These gener- 
alizations are harmful and counterproduc- 
tive. New knowledge about this very rapidly 
growing segment of the population suggests 
that all American institutions, government, 
business and labor, should re-examine many 
traditional attitudes and beliefs. The grow- 
ing body of evidence indicates that, far from 
presenting a problem“ for the nation, the 
elderly present the nation with a golden op- 
portunity. Instead of being a liability, older 
people are a valuable human resource that 
America can no longer afford to waste. Age 
is the only condition toward which we are 
bigoted yet to which we all desperately 
aspire. 

The predominant myth that old age is 
nothing more that a period of functional 
loss is bolstered by a misinterpretation of 
the fundamental biological fact that aging 
is accompanied by the loss of body cells. It 
is known, for example, that the number of 
cells in the brain does decrease with age. 
What is all too often ignored, however, is 
the great redundancy of brain cells. There is 
an over-supply of billions of nerve cells so 
that their loss through life is not at all syn- 
onymous with a loss of mental ability. Fur- 
thermore, experience is a major offset even 
to physiologic loss, e.g., consider the use of 
older astronauts in this regard. What is 
more important in determining the func- 
tional ability of an older person is not how 
many cells a person has lost over a lifetime, 
but rather what is functionally present. 
Since individuals vary greatly in the rate at 
which they lose this normal function, it is 
simply inaccurate to regard all old people as 
being in a process of rapid decline and di- 
minishing usefulness. 

An especially pernicious myth is that 
senile dementia and other diseases are inevi- 
table if one lives long enough, for it implies 
that older workers must be taken out of the 
labor force before they “make a mess of 
things.” It is true that many diseases are 
more common among older people, but 
these are by no means inevitable for the ma- 
jority of older workers and it must be recog- 
nized that a strong tendency exists for older 
workers to select themselves for retirement 
when they do not feel well, provided they 
can afford to retire. There simply is no bio- 
logical basis for mandating retirement for 
all who reach a certain age. It is productivi- 
ty, not gray hair and wrinkles, that needs to 
be examined. 

Another myth is that old people are 
unable to handle stress. It is important for 
managers to remember that older people are 
survivors, indeed their survival attests to 
their ability to manage stress successfully. 
Their experience, in many ways, allows 
them to deal more successfully with the 
stresses of life than younger persons. 

If the nation persists in believing old 
myths, seeing older people in a negative 
light, not using them productively, and put- 
ting them on the shelf“ merely because of 
age, nearly one in five Americans will be de- 
pendent, or close to it, in a few decades, and 
a major shift of resources will be required to 
care for them. Already, health care costs in 
the United States are over 10 percent of the 
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gross national product (most of the costs are 
for hospital care), and the elderly account 
for a disproportionate share. 

It is, therefore, naive for corporations 
which are contributing vast sums directly to 
health benefits and to other human services 
through taxation, to think they do not have 
a stake in the costs of maintaining the 
health and productivity of an aging popula- 
tion. Industry can either develop plans to 
make productive use of older people, or pay 
more taxes so that governments can care for 
them. In either case, the corporation has to 
pay. 

Traditions of the private sector that are 
barriers to the effective use of older people 
must be examined. One such tradition is the 
view of corporate life as a “ladder” to climb: 
early in life one gets onto the bottom rung 
and moves upward, only to fall off when the 
top is reached and never to be heard from 
again. A “lattice” might be considered as a 
more appropriate model for an aging work- 
force. A lattice, by allowing movement in all 
directions on the basis of an individual's 
changing interests, abilities, and talents, 
would allow maximum individual growth 
and contribution while minimizing the 
impact of negative stereotypes. 

Another important role of the older 
worker in the corporate setting that can be 
enhanced is that of teacher and role model 
for younger workers. A thorny question is 
involved in using an older worker; however, 
can a worker whose primary loyalty may be 
to a union also function comfortably in the 
role of socializing younger workers to the 
values and needs of the corporation? The 
answer depends on how well management 
and labor can cooperate in dealing with the 
issue of loyalty to whom and for what pur- 


e. 
Older workers need continuing education 
and training to stay productive. Though 
they are a repository of vast experience and 
talent, we concentrate all of our education 
and training resources on the young. In 
doing so, we push older people out of the 
central information pool and, thereby, 
create a kink of forced obsolescence. This 
pattern is as wasteful as buying a new car, 
filling the tank with gasoline, then aban- 
doning the car when it is “broken in.” 

Another important task corporations 
should consider is preserving older workers’ 
identification with the corporation after re- 
tirement—by preparing them for retire- 
ment, even offering them training for other 
occupations and then using this talent pool 
on a fee-for-service basis. 

Negative stereotypes about older workers, 
our American “youth culture,” and tradi- 
tional hiring practices that discriminate 
against the elderly are among the major 
forces that tip the scale toward restraining 
the extension of working life. However, sev- 
eral powerful forces are at work that are 
likely to alter the balance in the other direc- 
tion. These include the rapidly rising cost of 
Social Security, and the need for corpora- 
tions to retain the talents of older workers 
by keeping them on the job. 

The cultural sterotype of the older person 
as helpless, hopeless, and decrepit is a form 
of bigotry. As with the racism, the damage 
arises not only from what the majority feel 
about the minority, but from what the mi- 
nority are made to feel about themselves. 

The stereotype is self-fullfiling: Older 
people accept the prevailing myths that 
they are infirm, that they can only deal 
with their problems medically, that they 
have to function in ways that make them 
seem old. Corporate leaders have bought 
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the myths of “agism” too although the psy- 
chological mechanisms of denial usually 
prevent individuals from applying such be- 
liefs to themselves (“everybody is alike 
except I'm different”). We must all realize 
that by perpetuating “agism” we, too, are 
likely to become its victims, if we live too 
long. 

This approach should not be considered 
“pie in the sky.“ The demographic and eco- 
nomic changes are highly predictable, at 
least for the next three or four decades. The 
data are there, and the alternatives may be 
readily ascertained by anyone with wisdom 
to address the issues. We either face the sig- 
nificant personal and social problems of a 
burdensome and dependent older popula- 
tion or we alter our way of doing business to 
position ourselves to deal with the changing 
population and the opportunities it pre- 
sents. Once again, the choice is in our 
hands. 

Our propensity to label things is an exam- 
ple of such a tendency. Thus, we use sex, 
race, and age as convenient tags for certain 
situations but often these get involved in 
regulations or particular styles of operation. 
We then look at any deficits of the individ- 
ual and we label him or her on the basis of 
the deficit, thus somebody is blind, deaf, 
paralyzed, mentally retarded, old. 

The problem is, of course, that the overat- 
tentiveness to the disability as often as not 
obscures the person’s ability. A man or a 
woman in a wheelchair can be a most effec- 
tive worker if we can slightly alter the envi- 
ronment to give them access to the job, for 
example, to the worktable, desk or machine. 
While different sites may prevent a specific 
individual from performing certain activities 
of daily living that individual is not im- 
paired so far as other work functions may 
be concerned. I am raising this point be- 
cause I think functional age is an important 
approach to a problem but I would like to 
take it even a step further and ask how old 
is old for what purposes? 

Thus, greater specificity and a better fit 
between the functional ability and the spe- 
cific needs to be addressed is a very salient 
point and become more and more important 
as we begin to look at this ageless society. 

The concept of age itself is modifiable by 
recognizing that nearness to death is an- 
other way to look at the problem. Thus, two 
individuals at the same age, for example 35, 
may vary in nearness to death by a factor of 
severalfold. For one, their cardiovascular 
state may lead to death within just a few 
years, for another an additional half centu- 
ry of productive life may be more possible. 

This idea of judging a person by health, 
ability, experience, and productivity, not 
the age, must pervade our society. It should 
become a major priority for research par- 
ticularly as we address the notion of age as 
being irrelevant in the workplace. 

The requirements of the job and the ef- 
fects of needs are also subjects to be consid- 
ered in asking the question how old is old 
for what purpose? 

Morgan Lyons, the director of the Califor- 
nia Research Center has spoken of the Op- 
portunities and Challenges of employing 
the older worker. 

For employers, in employing the elderly 
the opportunities are: 

(1) A more efficient and productive work- 
force; 

(2) Higher employee morale and loyalty 
among all workers; 

(3) Less turnover, and more worker reli- 
ability; and 

(4) More workforce stability and continui- 
ty. 
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For the older worker the opportunities 
are: 

(1) Economic well-being; 

(2) Enhanced sense of self-esteem and pur- 


pose; 

(3) Creativity and sense of accomplish- 
ment; 

(4) Contribution to family community, 
and society; 

For society the opportunities are: 

(1) More appreciation of the contributions 
of older citizens, both workers and non- 
workers; 

(2) Less conflict between young and old, in 
and outside the workplace; and 

(3) More self-sufficiency of the “depend- 
ent” population. 

In employing the older worker the chal- 
lenges for the employer are: 

(1) Institute age bias-free personnel prac- 
tices in retaining, hiring, assessing or assign- 
ing employees; 

(2) Design just and flexible health and 
pension benefits packages; 

(3) Expand work options for all employees 
to include part-time, shared jobs, flex-time, 
job re-design, reassignment and phased re- 
tirement; 

(4) Use older workers to train and as role 
models for other workers; 

(5) Offer retirement counseling that 
stresses pay options, and disadvantages of 
retirement; and 

(6) Increase employer's responsibility to 
their retirees. 

For the older worker the challenges are: 

(1) Keep skills and knowledge current; 

(2) Rethink the balance between work re- 
tirement” and other pursuits so they are 
seen as more compatible; 

(3) Advocate for more options in work and 
leisure activity; and 

(4) Take fuller advantage of available 
work and other options. 

For society the challenges are: 

(1) Enact and enforce age-neutral laws 
and regulations; 

(2) Re-educate ourselves about aging, 
work, and the contributions and needs of 
the older populations; and 

(3) Encourage information, compassion 
and action to serve the mutual needs of all 
groups seeking employment. 

Now that we have discussed employing 
the older worker in general terms, it is im- 
portant to comment on what each individ- 
ual can do to maintain or attain the em- 
ployed status.” 

There are two guidelines. Education is ex- 
tremely important at all stages and it is 
never too early to begin. 

Not enough importance can be placed on 
education at all ages as factor in employ- 
ment. With the increased level of technolo- 
gy, computers, and robots, getting and re- 
taining a job is directly proportioned to the 
level of education. In all age groups over 25 
through 65 years, the employee with at 
least one year of college education has 
almost double the chance of employment 
compared to those with only a grade school 
education. From age 65, it is a threefold ad- 
vantage. 

Looking at educational advantages an- 
other way, in the male 58 through 64 year 
age group, 90% of the professional occupa- 
tions are still in the work force while only 
70% of the unskilled labor occupations are 
in the work force. These statistics reflect 
the importance of education before entry 
into the labor force. 

What can the employee do after entry 
into the labor force to prepare for that criti- 
cal period when options are job retention, 
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part-time work through job sharing or flex- 
time, or retirement. 

The first and perhaps most important 
task is health maintenance. The worker 
should strive for good health habits with 
limited use of alcohol, tobacco, or drugs, 
regular exercise, weight control, and proper 
diet. Regular health checkups and treat- 
ment of chronic illnesses such a hyperten- 
sion, diabetes, emphysema, obestiy, arthri- 
tis, and heart disease. These measures 
should begin as early as possible. 

Counseling programs for emotional prob- 
lems and stress should be available and uti- 
lized. Corporations should provide this to 
assist in worker adjustment and satisfaction 
with the job. There is no need as Thoreau 
stated for one to live a life of quiet despera- 
tion. The employee who enjoys his task ob- 
viously performs better whereas the dissat- 
isfied worker who can't wait to retire and 
whom the employer looks forward to this 
date even more so often has a career long 
history of adjustment problems. Off job 
marital stresses, etc. also cause poor per- 
formance and bad work habits and counsel- 
ling should be available, even obligatory. 

The second task is career maintenance. As 
technology advances, the worker should 
have continuing education to keep abreast 
to avoid obsolescence. Training the proven, 
experienced worker is as important as that 
of the potential worker. Corporations 
should consider investment in worker im- 
provement more valuable than capital im- 
provements, and it should be mandatory 
that this be supplied. For the new worker 
and those seeking re-entry, government 
should provide. 

Counselling and training for lateral move- 
ment should be provided by employers. As 
the worker changes interests and abilities, 
the job must be changed and the worker 
prepared for this. Even post-time employ- 
ment later in a different area may be con- 
sidered with workers forming a pool of 
talent of the corporation to be used on a fee 
for service basis. 

Finally if retirement is the choice, then 
planning is essential to ease the adjustment. 
One must prepare the workers and their 
families for the economic, social, and psy- 
chological impact. Retirement may be more 
stressful than the job ever was. 

In conclusion, I would like to suggest that 
preparation for gainful employment of re- 
tirement begins in childhood. As Wadsworth 
stated beautifully: 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So be it now I am a man, 

So be it when I shall grow old or let me die. 
The child is the father of the man 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety.e 


DO WE NEED AN INDUSTRIAL 
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Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Post last 
week carried an excellent series, titled 
“High-Tech: Leaving Home,” that 
looked at the international challenge 
our industries are now facing in high 
technology. The author, Dan Morgan, 
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spent almost half a year researching 
the series and talking with a wide 
range of experts. The concluding arti- 
cle of the six-part series is especially 
instructive, and I reprint it here for 
my colleagues. It lists some of the 
roots of the problem and suggests the 
need for a more coherent industrial 
policy. 

As illustrated in the following arti- 
cle, there is a wide range of causes un- 
derlying our decline in the interna- 
tional marketplace of high technology. 
Some of the blame can be assigned to 
policies of foreign nations, some which 
are worthy of our imitation and some 
which are more questionable. Howev- 
er, a large part of the blame lies in our 
own backyard. Our Government, busi- 
nesses, and educational institutions 
have adopted policies, some conscious- 
ly and some inadvertently, which are 
not in the long term, in the best inter- 
est of our national economy. 

There is a growing recognition in 
Congress of the need to chart a new 
direction and reverse a number of the 
negative trends. The House recently 
passed a bill to renew our Nation’s sci- 
ence and math teaching capability. 
The budget for basic scientific re- 
search and development, after suffer- 
ing through 2 years of budget cuts, is 
once again looking healthy in many 
areas. Nevertheless, more needs to be 
done to upgrade the outdated condi- 
tion of our university laboratories. 
There is discussion of the need to re- 
define the role of the Department of 
Commerce and the Office of the U.S. 
Trade Representative. A number of 
bills have been introduced clarifying 
the antitrust laws to permit joint re- 
search and development ventures. 

During the coming months, we can 
expect to take up a number of these 
and other related issues. The following 
article offers a good introduction to 
the complexity of the problem and 
makes a convincing case for the urgent 
need for a congressional response. I 
commend it to my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 6, 1983] 
HIGH-TECH: LEAVING HOME—FOR INDUSTRIAL 
HEALTH, FIRST, A SELF-EXAMINATION 
(By Dan Morgan) 

In a laboratory at Genentech, the south 
San Francisco genetic engineering company, 
bearded biologists in white gowns hover 
over trays of purple-colored cultures of in- 
terferon that someday may fight human vi- 
ruses from colds to herpes. 

Across the country, in Short Hills, N.J., 
Martin Lepselter of Bell Laboratory's ad- 
vanced microelectronics division proudly 
displays a snapshot of something that looks 
like a row of fences across a sandy desert. 
Actually, the picture shows parts of an elec- 
tronic circuit narrower than a human hair, 
etched by an X-ray machine on a tiny sili- 
con chip. 

Reassuring as those glimpses of the na- 
tion’s high-technology resources may be, 
they are not an automatic guarantee of 
America’s economic future. As examples 
used in this series show, innovations pro- 
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duced in U.S. laboratories frequently have 
resulted in products made in Japan. 

This phenomenon has evoked an angry re- 
action from U.S. politicians and the public. 

Protectionist sentiment is running high on 
Capitol Hill, and Congress has taken up one 
of the most restrictive pieces of legislation 
since World War II: the “domestic content 
bill,” which would require that foreign auto- 
mobiles sold here include an arbitrarily es- 
tablished percentage of U.S. components. 

The Reagan administration opposes the 
measure but has taken a tough approach in 
negotiations with Japan aimed at breaking 
down Japanese barriers to U.S. trade and in- 
vestment. 

“The time has come to act. . We're al- 
ready 10 years too late,“ said William C. 
Norris, the outspoken chairman of Control 
Data Corp., who has suggested “kicking 
out” all Japanese working in U.S. research 
facilities as a warning shot across Tokyo's 
bow. 

Such suggestions are indicative of a mood 
of rising anger at Japan. Whether the steps 
contemplated so far will change the Japa- 
nese-American technological equation is 
moot. 

Trade restrictions certainly would invite 
retaliation not only from Japan but also 
perhaps from countries such as France, 
where U.S. companies fare well. Moreover, 
in today's interconnected global economy, 
technology has become increasingly interna- 
tionalized. Ideas travel with jet speed across 
borders, not only from America to Japan 
but also in return. Science is universal. 

What distinguishes economies today often 
is not who is first with the technology but 
who first uses it effectively. 

This is more than a technical problem. It 
involves organization, availability of capital 
and such subtle factors as motivation, deter- 
mination and national will. These are not 
easily quantified or readily fitted into theo- 
ries of “scientific management” that have 
prevailed in the United States since the 
1950s. 

Japanese companies already are shifting 
their strategies in anticipation of more an- 
tagonistic U.S. policies, forming joint ven- 
tures with U.S. companies and investing in 
U.S. industry. 

But for the United States to think in 
terms of retaliation alone, warned Robert B. 
Reich of Harvard University’s Kennedy 
School of Government, would be to miss an 
unprecedented opportunity for national 
self-examination. This is a process that he 
and other experts say must take place 
before American industry can return to full 
health. 

The problem, as Reich sees it, is that poli- 
ticians and their policies are lagging far 
behind changes reshaping the world econo- 
my. 
As this series has suggested, the fragment- 
ed U.S. business community has often sold 
technology to Japan too cheaply and with 
too little consideration of its long-range 
impact on U.S. competitiveness. Washington 
has contributed to the problem by aggres- 
sively promoting sale of U.S. technology 
abroad as part of weapons co-production 
programs. 

By contrast, Japan controls export of 
technologies developed with government 
support and is tightening copyright laws on 
computer software as Japanese industry im- 
proves its skills in this area. 

But in talks with more than 150 business- 
men, government officials, scientists, re- 
searchers and economists, many other ex- 
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planations for flagging U.S. competitiveness 
were given. Prominent among them: 

The U.S. research and development effort, 
the world’s second largest after that of the 
Soviet Union, has suffered from its empha- 
sis on defense. Half of all research and de- 
velopment dollars spent in America are 
from the federal government, and more 
than half of those are defense-related. 

While much of the Defense Department’s 
support for research on computers, micro- 
electronics, lasers and aerospace has poten- 
tial commercial spinoffs, the U.S. govern- 
ment lacks effective procedures for getting 
it quickly into commercial channels. 

By contrast, Japan’s New Technology De- 
velopment Agency provides financial assist- 
ance to private firms to help them convert 
work done at government laboratories into 
products. 

Big corporations and government alike 
tend to overemphasize research on basic sci- 
ence and underemphasize research on less 
exotic but important technologies. One ex- 
ample cited was robotics. 

U.S. research stresses vision systems but, 
according to one senior executive, American 
robots are in urgent need of improved abili- 
ty to grip objects, a mundane but crucial 
part of a robot’s work. Although the payoff 
presumably would be enormous, no compa- 
ny has found a way to reduce drastically the 
time required to wash and dry clothing by 
machine. 

In Japan, government-supported research 
and development often goes to less exotic 
“medium-tech” projects with immediate 
commercial potential. In the United States, 
“nobody wants to do the routine stuff,” said 
Rustom Roy, a fellow at the Brookings In- 
stitution. 


JAPAN HELPS WITH TRADITION OF COOPERATION 

The federal government is “spending 
more but getting less” for its research dol- 
lars, according to S. J. Buchsbaum, Bell 
Labs’ executive vice president for research. 
The more than 700 government research 
laboratories are “diffused” and lack well-de- 
fined goals. Materials research, which un- 
derlies everything,” is especially splintered, 
he said. 

The United States does not pay enough 
attention to foreign technological develop- 
ments. Only 20 percent of Japanese techni- 
cal publications are translated into English, 
according to John A. Alic of Congress’ 
Office of Technology Assessment. 

“The [cooperative] Japanese system 
stands in stark contrast to the adversary re- 
lationship that typically prevails between 
U.S. industry and government,” according 
to Washington consultants Harald B. Malm- 
gren and Jack Baranson. 

Robert M. Price, president of Control 
Data, said the most important difference be- 
tween the two countries is “development of 
a Japanese tradition of cooperation in devel- 
oping and exploiting base technologies.” 

U.S. antitrust laws are ambiguous and out- 
dated. Japan helps establish research car- 
tels while seeing to it that companies com- 
pete vigorously in marketing products re- 
sulting from the research. But U.S. industri- 
alists said U.S. antitrust laws make forming 
such research consortiums here risky. 

Unlike Tokyo, Washington lacks anti-cy- 
clical” policies to keep emerging industries 
growing and developing during recessions. 
As a result, Japanese companies have been 
able to exploit periods of slack business ac- 
tivity to catch up with U.S. competitors 
squeezed for capital and customers during 
these periods. 
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With some notable exceptions, such as 
IBM, Texas Instruments and American 
Telephone & Telegraph, managements of 
large U.S. corporations pose major stum- 
bling blocks to the exploitation of new tech- 
nologies. 

Prof. Leslie Eric Cross, acting director of 
the materials research laboratory at Penn- 
sylvania State University, noted that large 
U.S. corporations often leave development 
of new technologies to smaller companies 
“to which they can dictate terms.” Large 
Japanese companies, however, are “technol- 
ogy driven,” and take the lead in new areas. 

“Takeover fever” and “paper entrepre- 
neurialism” distract U.S. management from 
production problems. RCA announced in 
1979 that it lacked the $200 million needed 
to develop an American video recorder, the 
fastest selling appliance of the decade. But 
in the same year it spent $1.2 billion to ac- 
quire a finance company. 

Large U.S. corporations, which depend on 
the stock market to raise much of their cap- 
ital, are much more concerned with impress- 
ing potential investors with short-term prof- 
its than are Japanese firms, which tend to 
borrow from banks with which they have 
close and longstanding associations. 

The net result is that Japanese companies 
feel freer to spend capital on long-range 
goals, including development of new prod- 
ucts. 

U.S. corporate managements are more re- 
moved from the production process than are 
their Japanese counterparts. Until recently, 
Ford Motor Co. had five more layers of 
management between the factory floor and 
chairman of the board than Toyota had. 

U.S. management has devoted fewer of its 
research and development efforts to quality 
control than has Japan, and Japanese qual- 
ity has consistently been superior to that of 
America. 

The U.S. public education system has 
fallen far behind Japan, West Germany and 
the Soviet Union in math and science prepa- 
ration. Half of the engineering graduate stu- 
dents in the United States are foreigners be- 
cause Americans either are not applying or 
are not qualified. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science has said that “far too 
many students . . lack motivation to study 
science and mathematics” because of 
“boring” teaching and a school climate “un- 
favorable to the pursuit of excellence.” 

Whether all or some of these reasons can 
explain Japan’s successes in its technology 
race with the United States, they suggest 
the myriad factors that influence it. 

Much has been made of the government- 
industry cooperation that foreigners nick- 
name “Japan Inc.” and there is no doubt 
that the Japanese government has made a 
difference. 

Current government-backed efforts in- 
volving tax breaks, research funding and 
pooling of research information and other 
subsidies are under way in genetic engineer- 
ing, automated manufacturing, superspeed 
computers, optical communication and 
measurement, manganese nodule exploita- 
tion and subsea oil exploration. 

An example of how the Japanese govern- 
ment nudges an emerging industry forward 
was its establishment of Nihon Aeroplane 
Manufacturing Co., a special corporation. 
Government and private firms invested in 
NAMCO, but the government bore the main 
financial risk. NAMCO developed the 64- 
seat YS11 civilian plane, not a great success, 
but the work helped companies acquire ex- 
perience. 
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Subsequently, Japan set up the Civil 
Transport Development Corp., a consortium 
of three large aircraft companies estab- 
lished to coordinate Japan’s work in build- 
ing part of Boeing's new 767 jetliner. How- 
ever, at that point direct government finan- 
cial support was reduced because the com- 
panies were deemed strong enough to shoul- 
der more of the financial risk. 

Meanwhile, Japan’s Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry (MITI) has spon- 
sored another consortium to enable the 
nation to be a 50-50 partner with Britain’s 
Rolls-Royce in construction of a new turbo 
engine for the next generation of interna- 
tional airliner, the 150-seater. 

Several experts warn against placing too 
much importance on the government role in 
Japan's success. The U.S. government 
pumps far more money into the American 
scientific and industrial community for re- 
search and development than does Japan. 
The Tokyo government supplies only 30 
percent of the total of such funds in Japan, 
while Washington supplies more than 50 
percent in this country. 

Japan's success also clearly owes much to 
the ingenuity, determination and flexibility 
of private industry. 

William J. Abernathy and Richard S. Ro- 
senbloom of the Harvard Business School, 
who studied the way Japan captured the 
U.S. video recorder market, cited the ele- 
ment of persistence” in Japanese compa- 
nies. 

Betamax, they noted, was the fourth gen- 
eration of video recorder developed by Sony 
and the first that succeeded with U.S. con- 
sumers. With no assurance of success, Mat- 
sushita established an entire department of 
1,200 employes to develop a video recorder 
for the commercial marketplace. 

Little things, rather than big, often make 
a crucial difference, according to Americans 
who have studied Japanese industry. 

Toyota and other auto makers save ware- 
house space and cash by using a “just-in- 
time“ delivery system for components. Parts 
arrive only when they are ready to be in- 
stalled, sometimes with less than an hour to 
spare. Working with tiny inventories, the 
auto makers can adjust quickly to ups and 
downs of demand. 

In at least one key technological area, 
auto design methods, the United States is 
superior to Japan, according to a detailed 
comparison published last August by 
Japan's Society of Science, Technology and 
Economics. 

While Congress’ Office of Technology As- 
sessment does not discount the importance 
of Japan's lower wage rates in the auto 
makers’ success, it said recently that an- 
other key element was the Japanese refusal 
“to quit the American market when their 
first offerings proved unappealing; they per- 
sisted and steadily improved their sales.” 

U.S. businessmen speak almost with awe 
of the speed with which Japanese compa- 
nies master new technologies and make 
high-quality products. 

“Every time they do something, they do it 
better [than the last time ].“ said former 
Boeing vice president William Beeby, who 
worked on development of the Boeing 767, 
parts of which are manufactured in Japan. 
“The quality coming back [from Japan] is 
better. We saw that.” 

“The Japanese have been organized to tap 
the pool of science in this country,” said 
Dan Burg of Carnegie-Mellon University. 
“They send teams here, and it’s done in an 
organized fashion. They'll send post-doctor- 
al students to spend time at our locations, 
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but its rare for U.S. students to go to a Jap- 
anese university.” 

Whether the United States should, or 
could, respond to the Japanese challenge by 
adopting some of Japan’s methods is an 
open question among politicians, industrial- 
ists and economic experts. 

The Office of Technology Assessment has 
described the fragmented U.S. industrial 
policy as a potential strength.” 

“Our pluralistic system, which is responsi- 
ble for so much of the ad hoc character of 
U.S. policies toward industry, creates an en- 
vironment where flexible and innovative re- 
sponses are sometimes possible,” the OTA 
said. 

Nevertheless, there is a growing sense in 
industry and academia that government 
needs to provide more consistent direction. 

WASHINGTON HINDERS WITH STOP-AND-GO 
POLICIES 

An example of Washington’s stop-and-go 
tendencies are Reagan administration pro- 
posals to curtail energy research just as it 
has made progress after the 1973-74 oil- 
price scare. 

“Science isn’t run on a six-month basis,” 
Brookings’ Roy said. ‘You have to wait 10 
years for results.” 

While the Japanese ministry has an- 
nounced a seven-year, $140 million research 
effort involving 10 private companies to de- 
velop intelligent“ robots capable of assem- 
bling dozens of different products, including 
an entire automobile, the U.S. government’s 
main robotics research program, at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base in Dayton, is 
geared primarily to making defense contrac- 
tors more efficient. 

“U.S. industrial policy is a mess, a con- 
gressional aide said. “It doesn’t add up. It’s 
little bits and pieces. The political element 
is always dominant here. The kind of politi- 
cal system we have just isn’t conducive to 
coherent policies.” 

In a highly significant move, the Justice 
Department’s Antitrust Division has al- 
lowed 10 competing U.S. computer compa- 
nies to establish a joint research company, 
Microelectronics and Computer Technology 
Corp. No Japanese companies are members, 
and Japanese firms seeking access to MCC's 
technologies must deal with the consortium, 
not a single company. 

Some have described this project as 
“America Inc.” 

In 1981, Congress passed the research and 
development tax credit, enabling companies 
to accelerate their depreciation on R&D 
equipment. It is credited with spurring a 
dramatic increase in the amount invested in 
new, “High-tech” ventures, from $58 million 
in 1978 to $1.7 billion in 1982. And Califor- 
nia, under then-Gov. Edmund G. (Jerry) 
Brown Jr., established the first Commission 
on Industrial Innovation to recommend 
state policies that would help “high-tech” 
industries. 

These steps have the advantage of not re- 
quiring a political confrontation with Japan. 
For, in the heat of the present, it is easy to 
forget that Japan is actually a great Ameri- 
can success story. 

It has reached its position of near techno- 
logical parity through American aid, open 
market and technical prowess. Now, Japan 
is forcing the United States to take stock of 
its own economic performance and is becom- 
ing a teacher to its own postwar teacher. 

But, as Undersecretary of Commerce 
Lionel H. Olmer has said, “Japan is not yet 
a technological giant.” 

The United States is still bigger and 
richer. Japan’s labor productivity, the meas- 
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ure of the man-hours required to turn out 
products of a certain value and indirectly a 
measure of technological prowess, still lags 
behind that of the United States, although 
the difference is narrowing and Japan is an 
equal or ahead in some key industries such 
as automobiles. 

The $15 billion spent by Japan annually 
on civilian research and development is only 
half the amount spent by the United States. 
The Japanese government’s annual spend- 
ing for research on supercomputers is less 
than that of IBM. 

Japan’s vaunted system of national plan- 
ning is not infallible. It has made serious 
miscalculations, such as promoting growth 
of an aluminum industry now on the brink 
of bankruptcy. 

Some even think that Japan’s success in 
international trade may be exposing its 
companies to forces that will weaken its so- 
ciety’s traditional discipline and unity of 
purpose that has characterized Japanese in- 
dustry. 

“The rapid evolution of Japan's economy 
toward the creation of a ‘knowledge inten- 
sive’ society carries with it enormous poten- 
tial opportunities,” Olmer said. The 
technological race does not need to be a zero 
sum game. Both sides can win, and the re- 
sults will be of enormous benefit to all.“ 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 
NEEDS EMPHASIS 


HON. PAUL SIMON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, before 
too long this House will be taking up a 
proposal to do more to stimulate for- 
eign language study in this country. 

President Reagan’s National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education 
stressed over and over again in its 
report that we have to do more on for- 
eign language education. 

I thought it might be of interest to 
our colleagues to know that every 
other nation, so far as I am able to de- 
termine, is ahead of the United States 
in terms of foreign language study. 

The information I am inserting in 
the Recorp at this point is a couple of 
years old, but to my knowledge there 
has been no change in the status. 
What I am inserting in the RECORD 
comes from the book which I authored 
titled, “The Tongue-Tied American.” 
We remain the only Nation on the 
face of the Earth where you can go 
through grade school, high school, col- 
lege, get a Ph. D., and never have a 
year of a foreign language. That clear- 
ly must change. 

LANGUAGE EDUCATION IN FOREIGN NATIONS 

AFGHANISTAN 

English, French, and German are re- 

quired, starting in elementary school. 
ARAB EMIRATES 

English is required from fifth through 
twelfth grades. The last two years of high 
school are divided into two streams, literary 
and scientific. Those who are in the literary 
stream must take another foreign language, 
usually French. 
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ARGENTINA 


Elementary system is divided into two cat- 
egories, and in one, a foreign language is re- 
quired, starting in the third grade. High 
schools require a foreign language all five 
years, three years of French and two of 
English, or three of English and two of 
French. 

AUSTRALIA 

Some public schools have foreign lan- 
guage requirements, most do not. Where 
there is no requirements for foreign lan- 
guages, the states provide training availabil- 
ity at the elementary and secondary level, 
including Indonesian, Japanese, Chinese, 
Dutch, Spanish, French, Greek, German, 
Hebrew, Latin, Czech, Hungarian, Latvian, 
Lithuanian, Polish, Serbo-Croatian, Turk- 
ish, Ukrainian, Italian, Malay, and in the 
state of Tasmania, Esperanto is also avail- 
able! Enrollment percentages are more than 
double those of the United States. 


AUSTRIA 


For admittance to a university, eight years 
of a living foreign language plus four years 
of Latin are required. Before age ten, there 
is no requirement for a foreign language but 
courses are very popular.“ Of children ten 
to fourteen, 75 percent receive instruction 
all four years in at least one foreign lan- 
guage. For ages fourteen to eighteen, about 
25 pecent receive four years of instruction 
in at least one living foreign language and, 
in most instances, Latin also. 


BAHAMAS 


Spanish and/or French is required during 
the first three years of high school. 


BARBADOS 


Spanish is actively promoted by the gov- 
ernment as a second language. 


BELGIUM 


Foreign languages are compulsory in some 
areas from third grade on, throughout the 
country from fifth grade on. Foreign lan- 
guage is compulsory throughout secondary 
school (ages twelve to eighteen). A second 
foreign language is available from third 
grade on, a third foreign language available 
from fourth grade on. 


BENIN 


There is no foreign language requirement 
in elementary schools. Two foreign lan- 
guages (English and a choice of Spanish or 
German) are required in the secondary 
schools. 

BOTSWANA 

Setswana, the national language, is used 

for the first four grades, and English is 


taught. From grade five on, English is used 
as the medium of instruction. 
BRAZIL 

There are almost no foreign languages 
taught in the elementary schools. English is 
taught in all three years of secondary 
school. University entrance examinations 
require the knowledge of foreign languages. 


BULGARIA 

From fourth grade through high school, 

Russian is taught; from eighth grade on, 

English, French, or German. Students grad- 

uate from high school with two foreign lan- 
guages. 


BURUNDI 


French is required in elementary schools. 
French and English are required in second- 
ary schools and at the university level. 
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CAMEROON 


French and English are required from ele- 
mentary school through the university 
level. Faculty of the university are obliged 
to be bilingual and deliver lectures in either 
of the two languages. Medical school gradu- 
ates are expected to present their final dis- 
sertations to an international jury in their 
first language, a summary in the other, and 
answer questions from the jury in the lan- 
guage in which it is asked. 

CANADA 


An important post in Canada is Commis- 
sioner of Official Languages. Because of the 
language question in Canada, stress is 
placed on learning French in English-speak- 
ing areas and English in French-speaking 
areas. Immersion is gaining in emphasis. 
Not only is language training stressed in the 
schools, but also for adults. 

CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 


Sango and French are taught in elementa- 
ry schools. In the secondary schools and 
universities, French, English, German, 
Spanish, and Russian are available. 

CHAD 

French and Arabic are taught in grade 
schools. German, Spanish, and English are 
taught in high schools and universities. 
Russian is optional, 

CHINA 

Foreign languages are stressed. In urban 
areas, three years of primary instruction 
and five years of middle school are provided, 
fewer in rural areas. Radio broadcasts are 
used extensively for foreign language in- 
struction. 

CYPRUS 

English is required both in elementary 

and secondary schools. 


DENMARK 
Starting in the fifth grade, six years of a 


foreign language are required, a second is 
optional. 
EGYPT 


Starting in the sixth grade, six years of 
English are required; in the tenth grade, 
three years of French. 

EL SALVADOR 


A foreign language is required in second- 
ary schools. In order to graduate from a col- 
lege or university, students are required to 
show proficiency in a foreign language. 

FIJI 


English is required both in the elementary 
and secondary schools. 


FINLAND 


In the comprehensive schools (ages seven 
through fifteen), the first foreign language 
starts in the third grade and the second 
starts in the seventh grade, both required. 
Sixteen hours per week are spent on the 
first, seven hours per week on the second. It 
is possible to study two additional foreign 
languages before graduation from high 
school. 

FRANCE 


Sixth grade through secondary school, 
one foreign language is required. Ninth 
grade on, a second foreign language is re- 
quired. For entrance into college, students 
must pass at least one foreign language ex- 
amination, 

GERMANY (EAST) 


From grade five on, for six years, Russian 
is required. From grades seven through ten, 
a second language (usually English or 
French) is optional. 
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GERMANY (WEST) 

One or more foreign languages is general- 
ly required at some point in what would be 
the equivalent of our elementary or high 
school. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

About 5 percent study a foreign language 
in elementary schools. From age eleven, 85 
percent study for three years, 40 percent, 
four years or more. 

GREECE 

It is common to study a foreign language 
at elementary level but not required; one 
foreign language is required at secondary 
level. 

GUATEMALA 


Foreign language study is voluntary at el- 
ementary level, required at secondary level. 
GUINEA-BISSAU 


Potuguese is required in elementary 
schools, Both French and English are re- 
quired in secondary schools so that, by grad- 
uation from high school, all students have 
had three foreign languages. 

HAITI 


English and Spanish are required in sec- 
ondary schools. 
HONDURAS 


Five years of a foreign language are re- 
quired. 
HUNGARY 


In grades five through eight, Russian is 
compulsory, another language optional. In 
high school, Russian and one more foreign 
language are required, a third optional. 
They also have a series of specialized for- 
eign language high schools. At the universi- 
ty level, two years of Russian and two years 
of another language are required. Fluency 
in another language is required for Ph, D. 

ICELAND 


Danish is required from age ten for six 
years. English is required from age twelve 
for four years. In Menntaskoli (last two 
years of high school, first two years of col- 
lege), Danish is required for two years, Eng- 
lish for four, and either French or German 
is also required. Other languages can also be 
taken. 

INDIA 


All students are required to study two lan- 
guages other than the mother tongue. 


INDONESIA 


One foreign language is required in ele- 
mentary school, one in junior high school, 
two in high school, two in university. 

IRAN 


Seven years of foreign language are re- 
quired, starting in the sixth grade. At the 
university level, six “units” out of 120 
needed for graduation must be in a foreign 
language. 

IRELAND 


It is not required but the majority of stu- 
dents do study a foreign language during 
the course of their education.“ French is op- 
tional in elementary schools. 

ISRAEL 


English is required from grades four or 
five, through twelve, Arabic is being encour- 
aged as a second foreign language. All 
schools in the Arabic section learn Hebrew 
from grade three. English is required in the 
university unless the student passes an Eng- 
lish proficiency test. 

ITALY 


Foreign languages are required in high 
school, optional at elementary and universi- 
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ty levels. Most popular language is French, 
followed by English. 


JAMAICA 


Foreign language study is limited at ele- 
mentary level, fairly universal” at second- 
ary level. Students must pass a foreign lan- 
guage examination to be admitted to study 
humanities at university. 

JAPAN 

Although foreign language study is tech- 
nically not required, more than 80 percent 
of Japanese students take foreign languages 
starting at the age of twelve. Two foreign 
languages are required for university grad- 
uation. 


JORDAN 


English study is required from the fifth 
grade through university. 
KUWAIT 
In grades five through ten, eight forty- 
minute classes a week in English are re- 
quired. Grades eleven and twelve are divided 
by course; either English or French is re- 
quired. 
LEBANON 
One foreign language is required in ele- 
mentary school and secondary school. Two 


foreign languages are needed before gradua- 
tion from college. 


LESOTHO 
The government requires that classes be 


held in English, so that all students learn at 
least one foreign language. 


LIBERIA 
Knowledge of French is required for high 


school graduation, and is taught in grades 
eight through twelve. 
LUXEMBOURG 
In elementary schools, German and 
French are required. In secondary schools, 
English and either Latin, Italian, Spanish or 
Russian are required. 


MADAGASCAR 


French is required at elementary and sec- 
ondary level. For university graduation, 
written and oral tests must be passed in 
English, German, or Spanish. 


MALAWI 


English is required from third grade to 
university. 


MALAYSIA 


Foreign language is required either from 
first grade or fourth grade, depending on 
the area, through twelfth grade. 


MALI 


Foreign language is required in secondary 
schools. 


MALTA 


Maltese and English are taught from first 
grade. In secondary schools, students must 
study Arabic and one other foreign lan- 
guage. Proficiency in English and one other 
foreign language is required for university 
admission. 


MAURITANIA 


Students start studying French in second 
grade. English is compulsory in secondary 
school. 


MAURITIUS 


English is compulsory at elementary, sec- 
ondary, and university levels. It is the offi- 
cial language, though the population is 
largely French-speaking. Other languages 
are available as electives. 
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MEXICO 
Primary schools generally offer a foreign 
language. Study is required in secondary 
schools. Student must pass a foreign lan- 
guage examination to get a university diplo- 
ma. 
NEW ZEALAND 
At the secondary level, those who take the 
pre-university courses usually take two or 
three years of a foreign language. Those 
who attend vocational schools are much less 
likely to. 
NIGER 
Two foreign languages are required in sec- 
ondary school. Before entering university, 
students must pass examinations showing 
an ability to read and understand two for- 
eign languages. 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Every elementary school child is required 
to learn at least two languages. Two foreign 
languages are required in secondary schools, 
a third is optional. 
SOUTH KOREA 
In grades seven through twelve, English is 
required; in grades ten through twelve, an- 
other language is also required. At universi- 
ty level, English is required all four years. 
SPAIN 
Foreign language is required in elementa- 
ry and secondary schools. 
SRI LANKA 


Foreign languages are required from 
grade one. 
SUDAN 

There is no elementary instruction, but 
English and French are required for three 
years in secondary schools. 

SWEDEN 

By graduation from secondary school, stu- 
dents have nine years of English, and two- 
thirds of the students have either French of 
German from grade seven on. 

SWITZERLAND 

A second Swiss national language must be 
started in the fifth or sixth grade. A foreign 
language (or a second language) must be 
begun in the seventh or eighth grade and 
continued through secondary school and 
university. 

SYRIA 

In intermediate and secondary schools, all 
students must take five to seven hours a 
week in a foreign language, usually French 
or English. 

TAIWAN (REPUBLIC OF CHINA) 

English is required from seventh grade on. 
A second foreign language is required in col- 
lege. 

TOGO 

Two foreign languages are required at the 
secondary level. 

TUNISIA 

French is required in elementary school, 
and a second foreign language is required in 
high school. 

UGANDA 

English is the official language while Swa- 
hili is the National language. Mastering 
English is stressed and required. 

U.S.S.R. 

In a ten-year school system, almost all 
take at least one foreign language in high 
school; one foreign language is required in 
university; a second or third foreign lan- 
guage is required in graduate school. 
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YEMEN 

Foreign language study is required in sec- 
ondary schools. Knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage is required for college or university 
graduation. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

From fifth grade through high school, a 
foreign language is required. A language ex- 
amination must be passed for university 
graduation. 

ZAIRE 

French is required in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Other languages are option- 
al at secondary school and university 
levels. 


TRIBUTE TO HENRY B. 
GONZALEZ 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, it gives me great pleasure to extend 
belated birthday greetings to my dis- 
tinguished colleague and good friend, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ. I also would like 
to commend him for his 30 years of 
public service; 22 of which have been 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. 

HENRY is a Member who has served 
his party and his district well. His con- 
cern over social injustice and his desire 
to eliminate it have been an intrinsic 
part of his career. During his first 
term on San Antonio’s city council he 
sponsored the ordinance which ended 
segregation in the city’s recreational 
facilities. There are many other exam- 
ples to prove this point. 

On a national level, HENRY has made 
significant contributions. He is greatly 
admired for his outstanding work on 
the Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. He plays a very im- 
portant role as the chairman of the 
Housing and Community Development 
Subcommittee, where, among other 
things, he has fought for equitable 
treatment of families displaced from 
their homes. 

HENRY B. GONZALEZ’s commitment to 
his constituents and the working 
people of America are an inspiration 
to us all. This has been especially im- 
portant during the last 2 years when 
the problems of the needy have not re- 
ceived the kind of attention they de- 
serve from Congress. 

HENRY B. GONZALEZ is a most effec- 
tive, creative, and dedicated Member 
of Congress. I am pleased to honor 
him for his impressive record of public 
service to the city of San Antonio, to 
the State of Texas, and to the citizens 
of the 21st District.e 
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ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


HON. ROBERT J. MRAZEK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1983 


Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply honored to join with my col- 
leagues in solemn remembrance of one 
of the most brutal episodes to occur in 
the 20th century. 

This week we commemorate the 
68th anniversary of an infamous and 
officially sanctioned genocidal cam- 
paign against the Armenian people. 
During a 30-year period of terror, 
nearly 2 million Armenians perished 
and more than 500,000 were banished 
from their homeland in a systematic 
campaign of annihilation perpetrated 
by the Ottoman Government. Men, 
women, children, and the elderly were 
either gathered up and slaughtered or 
forced to participate in death marches 
across the Ottoman Empire to the 
Syrian Desert. Most were massacred 
along the way; others died of starva- 
tion and disease. 

The Armenian holocaust is one of 
the tragic events of the 20th century. 
Yet, the Turkish Government contin- 
ues to deny that the massacre ever oc- 
curred and refuses even to teach of 
the Armenian genocide to its own 
people. While no one can condone the 
acts of terrorism committed by Arme- 
nian extremists against Turkish diplo- 
mats and their families, neither can 
we accept the insensitivity and intoler- 
ance which leads the Turkish Govern- 
ment to perpetuate this lie. We can 
only hope that our actions here in re- 
membrance of the Armenian martyrs 
will serve as a small example to those 
Turkish leaders who would prefer to 
deny the truth about this deplorable 
episode. 

As Americans, we must also accept 
the responsibility of keeping the 
memory of the Armenian holocaust 
alive. To those Armenian Americans 
whose parents and grandparents per- 
ished, the memory and the suffering 
can never be erased. Yet, most Ameri- 
cans are not even aware that a geno- 
cide was committed against the Arme- 
nian people and for many years the 
massacre was virtually forgotten in 
history books. If the Armenian geno- 
cide is to have some significance for 
our generation and future generations, 
we must insure that the memory and 
the meaning of this event is rekindled 
in the minds of the American people. 

The tragedy which befell the Arme- 
nian people must take its place in his- 
tory beside such atrocities as the 
Jewish Holocaust and the autogeno- 
cide of the Cambodian people. In this 
regard, I am particularly pleased that 
the Armenian massacre will occupy a 
place of prominence in the U.S. Holo- 
caust Museum. In so remembering this 
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deplorable event, we take an impor- 
tant step toward opposing the forces 
of tyranny and genocide wherever 
they occur. 


STILL NO PROGRESS ON 
FARMLAND PRESERVATION 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Farmland Protection 
Policy Act became the law of land on 
December 22, 1981, when President 
Reagan signed the Agriculture and 
Food Act of 1981—Public Law 97-98. 
This act directs the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to lead a modest effort 
to reduce the impact of Federal pro- 
grams and expenditures on the conver- 
sion of agricultural land to nonagricul- 
tural uses. In passing this act, the 
Congress recognized the vital impor- 
tance of protecting farmland for farm- 
ing, and asserted that tax dollars 
should not subsidize projects which 
needlessly lead to the loss of produc- 
tive cropland. 

Section 1547(a) of the Farmland 
Protection Policy Act (FPPA) states: 
“This subtitle does not authorize the 
Federal Government in any way to 
regulate the use of private or non-Fed- 
eral land, or in any way affect the 
property rights of owners of such 
land.” According to a June 1, 1982, 


draft guidance document prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture ex- 
plaining the purpose of the FPPA and 


USDA's plans for implementing it, 
“There is nothing in the act nor in 
these criteria—promulgated pursuant 
to section 154(a)—to prevent landown- 
ers from converting farmland to other 
uses, so long as it is done without Fed- 
eral subsidization or assistance * .“ 

A second, or perhaps third rule im- 
plementing the FPPA is still under 
review by the administration. Dead- 
lines imposed in the FPPA have been 
regularly missed, and the Department 
of Agriculture officials have candidly 
admitted the administration opposes 
both the philosophy and substance of 
the FPPA. It is clearly within the pre- 
rogative of the executive branch to 
move deliberately in implementing 
this, or any other statute. I am con- 
cerned, however, with the future con- 
sequences of this administration's 
aversion to helping minimize agricul- 
tural land conversion. I also believe 
that the administration is legally 
bound to follow and enforce all the 
laws of the land, not just the ones 
viewed by them as morally, ethically, 
and politically justified or expedient. 

I intend to vigorously pursue in 
every way I can, as chairman of the 
subcommittee with oversight jurisdic- 
tion on the programs and policies of 
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the USDA, the reasons for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s inability to im- 
plement this relatively simple statute. 

I would like to share pertinent ex- 
cerpts from a transcript of a presenta- 
tion on this issue made on March 9, 
1982, by Mr. Frank Schnidman, a land 
use expert who has actively followed 
for several years the issue of agricul- 
tural land conversion. Mr. Schnidman 
opposes public efforts to protect agri- 
cultural land, and has worked within 
the political process to discourage 
adoption of the Farmland Protection 
Policy Act, and other local or State 
initiatives to protect agricultural land 
from conversion to other uses. Mr. 
Schnidman's opposition stems, in part, 
from his belief that concern over the 
loss of agricultural land has been un- 
justifiably inflated by inaccurate sta- 
tistics and biased analysis. In particu- 
lar, he takes exception to the statistics 
on the annual loss of agricultural land 
to nonagricultural uses that have been 
reported widely, and at times, errone- 
ously, in press reports and during de- 
bates on the issue of protecting farm- 
land. Analysts who have argued that 
there is no reason to be concerned 
about agricultural land loss repeatedly 
point to erroneous and misleading 
statements on the issue as evidence 
that there is no reason to be con- 
cerned with the conversion of agricul- 
tural land to other uses. Mr. Schnid- 
man and others argue that uncertain- 
ty in, and the shortcomings of, nation- 
al agricultural land base statistics 
make it impossible to determine 
whether there is a problem with con- 
version and hence meaningful public 
policies obviously cannot, and should 
not, be fashioned to mitigate the im- 
pacts of conversion at this time. 

Public policies and program expendi- 
tures are often advanced with far less 
than perfect knowledge regarding the 
problems being addressed or the likely 
outcome of the proposed actions. Not- 
withstanding the legitimate and well- 
grounded concerns of some econo- 
mists, demographers, and others, our 
understanding of the extent, causes, 
and consequences of agricultural land 
conversion is sufficiently refined to 
support current efforts to protect agri- 
cultural land, including the FPPA. 
Even though available statistics are 
flawed in many respects, the Congress 
and most citizens recognize that pro- 
tecting agricultural land from conver- 
sion, soil erosion, and other natural 
hazards is essential and prudent in 
order to sustain the Nation’s agricul- 
tural productivity. Most people fortu- 
nately recognize there is little to gain 
from a preoccupation with statistical 
anomalies and uncertainties when the 
basic facts are relatively clear. 

Mr. Schnidman views the issue dif- 
ferently, and has advanced his views 
widely within the administration. In 
Mr. Schnidman’s March 9, 1982 
speech, he stated that: 
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Everybody said when the Reagan adminis- 
tration came in, don't worry, they'll dump 
this study” [the National Agricultural 
Lands Study]. Well, believe it or not, the 
House Republican House members using 
the statistics from the Carter administra- 
tion study which stated that there was a 
crisis and Congress had to act and, believe it 
or not, it was the recommendation of the 
staff of the President that he sign an Exec- 
utive Order on farmland preservation! 

It was only through the efforts of myself 
and Billie [Bowles] and other people like us 
lobbying with the Cabinet Council on Food 
and Agriculture and the Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers that prevented President Rea- 
gan's staff from presenting him with an Ex- 
ecutive Order, for his signature, requiring 
federal agencies to take into account farm- 
land preservation as a priority aspect in all 
of their decisions! The correspondence I got 
back from the White House on this was 
crazy. They said, “Well, we're still thinking 
about it but we're not going to do anything 
now. We're going to defer to the intent of 
Congress and let them deal with it.” 

To the chagrin of the administra- 
tion, Congress passed the FPPA as 
part of the 1981 farm bill, and the 
President was forced to accept it in 
order to enact other basic farm pro- 
gram legislation so vital to the agricul- 
tural spector. It is instructive to review 
the basis for Mr. Schnidman’s opposi- 
tion to the FPPA: 

I get livid with anger when I read this 
stuff. I began seriously in this whole thing 
because of Exxon. I had been involved with 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Ad- 
ministrator of EPA in trying to bring some 
rationality to their policies because the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in 1978 amended the 
Land Use Statement of his department to 
include a farmland preservation concern, 
and EPA in 1979 promulgated its own in- 
house policy to protect environmentally sig- 
nificant farmland. In 1980, the Environmen- 
tal Impact Statement requirements under 
EPA were revised to require all federal EIS 
statements to review the impact on farm- 
land preservation. If you want to read ridic- 
ulous regulations, read the August 11, 1980 
EIS regulations on integrating farmland 
preservation into all federal agency deci- 
sion-making! 

Over the last few years, the basic 
purposes of many Government pro- 
grams have been questioned in the 
name of “getting government off the 
backs of the people,” or because of 
budgetary pressures aggravated by the 
administration’s misplaced faith in 
supply-side economics, It appears clear 
that Mr. Schnidman and others felt 
that the public’s role in agricultural 
land protection should be among the 
programs targeted for elimination, and 
that public concern on the issue would 
disappear as a result of the dissemina- 
tion of new information and alterna- 
tive views on the issue expected to 
emerge in 1982. In this context, Mr. 
Schnidman said: 

However, by the end of this year [1982] 
there will be enough published information 
to challenge the validity of any statistic 
which claims there is a conversion problem. 
Resources for the Future in Washington, 
D.C. is coming out with a book called “The 
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Cropland Crisis—Myth or Reality” and 
they’ve decided that it’s a myth. Erosion 
and water are the big problems in farmland 
in this country. The only real problem with 
agricultural land is at a very local level— 
“whether or not certain areas lose their pro- 
duction of specialty crops.” Soil experts 
assume that we cannot feed the whole 
world, and shouldn't try. 

The interesting thing is that this Re- 
sources for the Future” organization is 
Rockefeller Foundation funded also [in ad- 
dition to the American Farmland Trust—an 
organization advocating protection of farm- 
land], and for them [RFF] to come out with 
this report lends a tremendous amount of 
credibility to it. 

I think that you're going to see the farm- 
land preservation movement react to the 
fact that their data has been totally discred- 
ited by saving, “Still, we have to preserve 
our options and it’s best to keep the land 
open because who knows what might 
happen”. It’s like when Congressman 
McCloskey said, “That to save us against 
the Russians, in 50 years it’s not going to be 
defense hardware, it’s going to be food.” 
And my response is, “If it's food they want, 
they'll be here—Russians will just come 
over and get it! 

And talk about being killed by your own 
party. The House Republican Study Com- 
mittee gave McCloskey the information he 
uses. He got the information from the Re- 
publicans! Their agricultural land document 
takes in whole sections of the Carter Ad- 
ministration report as gospel, just because it 
was printed by the U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, “it’s got to be true,” and they 
gave their report to all Republican Con- 
gressmen with the recommendation that 
Congress has to act in 1981 to do something 
about the “crisis in conversion!” 

The executive director of the Con- 
cerned Citizens Coalition of the Amer- 
ican Land Alliance, Ms. Billie Bowles, 
also spoke at the March 9, 1982 meet- 
ing where Mr. Schnidman presented 
the views quoted above. Ms. Bowles ex- 
plained the position and activities of 
different officials in the administra- 
tion on the FPPA and on the advis- 
ability of President Reagan issuing an 
Executive order directing Federal 
agencies to minimize the impact of 
Federal projects on the conversion of 
agricultural land to nonagircultural 
uses. The Department of Agriculture 
and certain members of the White 
House staff who were advocating issu- 
ance of such an Executive order appar- 
ently encountered strong opposition 
within and outside Government agen- 
cies. Ms. Bowles said: 

Bill Niskanen, who is on the Council of 
Economic Advisers, ... is the person who 
alerted me to the federal ag bill. He is really 
worried about it! CEA is different from the 
White Hose staff who were trying to get 
Reagan to sign an Executive Order. Bill Nis- 
kanen did an economic analysis on the pro- 
posed Executive order and just went 
through the roof! So he, at the Cabinet 
level, was the person who was the most in- 
strumental in killing the Executive order. 
Niskanen says it was not Block, but under- 
lings who have been in USDA through 
other administrations, who are behind this 
bill. However, as you just heard, Frank is 
not certain that Block is not sympathetic! 
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Bill Niskanen will be our “point man” in 
trying to “contain” the implementation reg- 
ulations [of the EPA] and/or repeal them. I 
spent an hour with Niskanen on this, and 
Frank [Schnidman] will make an appoint- 
ment to talk to him soon. 

I also talked to Secretary Pierce of HUD, 
who already recognized the problems and 
worked to stop the Act. Secretary Pierce 
had me spend 2 hours with his special 
project assistant, David Karnes (who also 
reports to Under Secretary Don Hovde, a 
friend of the builders). Hovde apparently 
got HUD to intervene on the Executive 
Order. 

Congressman and Senators whom I've 
talked [to] tell me that if we can put togeth- 
er the agency forces to contain” that we 
can use those same agency forces to 
repeal,” particularly with the President’s 
Housing Commission having come out 
against the Act. 

EPA is also on board via 2 close friends of 
mine: Paul Cahill who is Director of Federal 
Activities—interfacing at a sub-cabinet level 
with other agencies to try to keep their leg- 
islation from countering EPA’s; and Rita 
LaVelle, who is up for confirmation to head 
Superfund (as Assistant Administrator of 
EPA). They are 2 beautiful people! 

Frank [(Schnidman] wrote a memo for 
Paul [Cahill] to give to Anne Gorsuch, and 
Anne was prepared to intercede with the 
President to ask him not to sign the Farm 
Subsidy Bill, however, when Congress ac- 
cepted Reagan’s compromise pricing pack- 
age on the subsidies, Reagan had to accept 
the bill en toto—(There is no line item veto 
at the federal level—so the Farmland Pro- 
tection Policy Act became law). 

I also spoke to Secretary Watt and told 
him that Secretaries Gorsuch and Pierce 
and the Council of Economic Advisers were 
opposed to this Act and were going to work 
for repeal. I asked if we could count on his 
help. He said: “If this act is as bad as you 
Say, we certainly will be in opposition, but I 
don’t presently know one thing about it.” 

Watt asked me to see Ray Arnett, his Un- 
dersecretary, which I did—and he likewise 
had known nothing about the Act. 

The Nation has already paid a heavy 
price in human suffering and lost op- 
portunities as a result of misguided 
policies and misplaced priorities adopt- 
ed in the last 2 years. The recent disin- 
tegration of the administration’s eco- 
nomic and environmental initiatives 
are tragic examples of the price we all 
must pay, now and into the future, for 
this administration’s flare for applying 
simplistic ideological interpretations 
to complex public policy issues. This 
penchant for ideology is particularly 
dangerous when combined with the 
administration's difficulty in recogniz- 
ing what can and cannot be inferred 
from objective analysis of facts. 

Like all public officials actively in- 
volved in issues of importance to the 
agricultural sector and rural America, 
I have encountered, and probably have 
made myself some technically inaccu- 
rate statements regarding the rate, 
causes, and consequences of agricul- 
tural land conversion. I do not, howev- 
er, attribute misstatements on agricul- 
tural land statistics to an orchestrated 
campaign to create public concern 
over a nonexistent problem. 
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The facts about agricultural land 
conversion, the limitations of available 
data on this diffuse national phenome- 
non, and prudent public policy recom- 
mendations to help minimize the loss 
of agricultural production capacity to 
conversion are spelled out clearly in 
detail, and unsensationally, in the 
final report of the national agricultur- 
al lands study (NALS). In addition, 
sound analyses are presented in the in- 
famous House Republican Study Com- 
mittee report on agricultural land, and 
in numerous other books, reports, and 
articles. For anyone interested in the 
issue, facts about conversion and rea- 
sonable analyses of the consequences 
of conversion are readily available. 

I think it is appropriate at this point 
to recall some of the basic conclusions 
in the NALS final report: 
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As a resource problem, the conversion of 
agricultural land does not constitute a 
present-day “crisis,” and hence it lacks the 
equivalent of, say, a gasoline line for con- 
centrating national attention. Nonetheless, 
it does pose some very serious long-term 
risks for the United States. In a sense, the 
issue of protecting agricultural and today is 
analagous to the energy conservation issue 
10 years ago. Looking ahead, we can see a 
resource problem developing but the imme- 
diate incentives for conserving the resource 
are weak. NALS recommends that the feder- 
al government make the protection of good 
agricultural land a national policy. 


BENEFITS FROM RETAILING AGRICULTURAL LAND 
IN FARM AND RANCH USE 


Conversion of agricultural land to non- 
agricultural uses between now and 2000 will 
require additional adjustments within agri- 
culture. For whatever level of demand and 
rate of gain in agricultural production that 
materializes, the effects of conversion over 
time will depend both on the acreage and 
the productivity of land converted to non- 
agricultural uses each year. The public and 
private costs of conversion are cumulative 
and will persist unless there are significant 
changes in the demand for U.S. agricultural 
products or in the rate of gain in average 
crop yields attained in America and around 
the world. 

A number of benefits from retaining agri- 
cultural land for agricultural uses can be an- 
ticipated. Preserving productive cropland 
that otherwise would be converted will help 
mitigate upward pressure on production 
costs, and indirectly, consumer food prices. 
Protecting high quality cropland will also 
provide farmers and ranchers greater flexi- 
bility in conserving soil fertility, strengthen 
the nation’s economy and international 
standing, and provide greater stability to 
the annual level of production in the U.S. 
agricultural sector. Moreover, these benefits 
will grow as farmers and ranchers move 
closer toward full utilization of agricultural 
resources. All things considered, agricultur- 
al land protection can be thought of as an 
insurance policy, one that will provide 
American farmers and ranchers—and the 
nation—with broader options to respond to 
an uncertain future. 


Mr. Speaker, this Congress author- 
izes and appropriates billions of dol- 
lars annually for programs addressing 
poorly defined and inherently uncer- 
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tain objectives. In the areas of de- 
fense, education, research, and envi- 
ronmental regulation, to name a few, 
it is often very difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, either to prove what will happen 
in the absence of Federal activities, or 
to reliably predict what will happen as 
a result of a given program initiative. 
We try to collectively make reasoned 
judgments regarding our Nation's 
needs and priorities, and pursue these 
through equitable and cost-effective 
programs. 

My colleagues know all too well that 
we are not always able to correctly an- 
ticipate future needs, conflicts, and op- 
portunities. A pertinent example is the 
fact that we continue to spend mil- 
lions of Federal tax dollars to subsi- 
dize development projects on prime 
farmland, when other land not suited 
to agriculture is available nearby. We 
are paying twice for a lack of foresight 
and prudent planning, once with tax 
dollars and again in the rising econom- 
ic costs of producing food, fiber, and 
other agricultural commodities. Con- 
gress responded to this problem by 
passing the Farmland Protection 


Policy Act, and I promise to provide 
the administration with a public 
forum and ample time to explain the 
problems it has encountered in its im- 
plementation.e 


THE TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
FOR THE DISABLED ACT OF 1982 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the 97th Congress, I was 
pleased to join my colleague Repre- 
sentative Tim WIRTH in sponsoring the 
Telecommunications for the Disabled 
Act of 1982, to insure that hearing-im- 
paired Americans can enjoy greater 
access to the telephone network in our 
Nation. 

This bill, now Public Law 97-410, 
recognizes and begins to address a 
problem I have been pressing for 
years—the discrimination that hear- 
ing-impaired people suffer in the deliv- 
ery of telephone services. It is the first 
step in eliminating this discrimination. 
My bill, H.R. 210, is the second step. 

The critical need for my bill is co- 
gently expressed by David Saks in his 
article, Telephones for Hearing-Im- 
paired Americans: The Second Step.” I 
would like to share Mr. Saks’ article 
with my colleagues: 

TELEPHONES FOR HEARING-IMPAIRED 
AMERICANS: THE SECOND STEP 

The 97th Congress enacted the first legis- 
lation in U.S. history to resolve some of the 
telecommunications problems of hearing- 
impaired people. PL 97-410 directs the FCC 
to assure that three categories of tele- 
phones are made compatible with hearing 
aids: coin-operated phones, phones for 
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emergency use, and phones frequently 
needed by persons using hearing aids. 

This contribution to the well-being of 
hearing-impaired people is enormous and 
will be remembered with gratitude. Hearing- 
impaired people now look to the current 
Congress to continue this course and take 
the second step toward eradicating discrimi- 
nation in telephone service. 

Hearing-impaired people, just as surely as 
non-impaired people, need the universal 
access to telephone service that is mandated 
by the Communications Act of 1934. The 
Act (PL 73-416—47 U.S. Code) declares as its 
purpose “to make available, so far as possi- 
ble, to all the people of the United States a 

communication service with adequate 
facilities at reasonable charges. . . In con- 
trast, PL 97-410 requires only “reasonable 
access” for those using hearing aids. Is it 
necessary to argue the point that hearing- 
impaired people are among all the people“? 

In recognition of this intolerable 
inconsistency, and in recognition of the 
need to extend the coverage of PL 97-410, 
Congressman Clarence Long has introduced 
H.R. 210. This bill, if enacted into law, will 
build upon the foundation laid by PL 97- 
410. It will add one more category to the 
three that are required to be made accessi- 
ble. H.R. 210 also answers the major con- 
cern expressed by industry: it leaves option- 
al with industry the choice of technologies 
to be used, so long as the chosen method is 
equal to today’s technology in benefits to 
hearing aid users. 

For years Congressman Long has champi- 
oned the cause of hearing-impaired people. 
He has sponsored legislation to make all 
new telephones usable with hearing aids— 
everywhere. Hundreds of thousands of hear- 
ing-impaired people lead limited lives be- 
cause they reside in areas where all phones 
are hearing aid-incompatible. They must 
live without telephone service. Their lives 
are unnecessarily restricted—due to the fail- 
ure of telephone companies in those areas 
to provide them with usable instruments. 

Hearing aid compatible telephones in the 
United States number 135 to 140 million— 
living, ringing, communicating proof that 
telephone/hearing aid compatibility is tech- 
nically feasible and economically profitable. 
Testimony by industry and consumer repre- 
sentatives before both House and Senate 
subcommittees on communications attest to 
the practicality and desirability of making 
all telephones hearing aid-compatible at the 
manufacturing stage—to technical stand- 
ards that are to be adopted by the FCC 
under Public Law 97-410. 

If H.R. 210 can be enacted during the 98th 
Congress, the 40 million or more hearing 
aid-incompatible telephones in our national 
network gradually will disappear—through 
attrition and through voluntary modifica- 
tions by telephone operating companies. 
H.R. 210 involves no government expendi- 
ture; it requires no regulatory intervention; 
it satisfies the main concern of industry; it 
promises to bring a new, fuller life to hear- 
ing aid users. 

If H.R. 210 can be enacted, hearing-im- 
paired people will begin to share the pre- 
cious freedom of communication now en- 
joyed by their nonimpaired neighbors. 

The Organization for Use of the Tele- 
phone (OUT) urges it friends, and all 
friends of hearing-impaired people, to sup- 
port Congressman Long’s bill. Make H.R. 
210 the second step on the road to equal 
access to our telecommunications network!e 
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MANHATTAN PROJECT SCIEN- 
TISTS ON NUCLEAR ARMA- 
MENTS 


HON. PAT WILLIAMS 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, not long ago I came across 
the following statement which was 
written and signed by scientists who, 
40 years ago, worked on the Manhat- 
tan project. 

These 70 people, 5 among them 
Nobel Prize winners, correctly under- 
stand that because they were present 
at the genesis of nuclear unleashing 
they bear a special responsibility to 
express their stark concern about the 
level and proliferation of nuclear ar- 
maments. 

Their statements follow: 


STATEMENT OF MANHATTAN PROJECT 
SCIENTISTS 


The signers of this statement are scien- 
tists who came to the Manhattan Project at 
Los Alamos in its earliest days and who are 
now gathered to observe the fortieth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Laboratory. 
We write this because we worked on the cre- 
ation of the first nuclear bomb and there- 
fore, even though the consequences and the 
concerns must be the same for all people 
equally, we feel a special sense of responsi- 
bility. We are appalled at the present level 
of the nuclear armaments of the nations of 
the world and we are profoundly frightened 
for the future of humanity. 

The single crucial fact is that the two 
major world powers now possess a sufficien- 
cy of nuclear warheads and delivery systems 
to destroy each other and a significant part 
of the rest of the world many times over. 
Furthermore, in view of the massive overkill 
potential already achieved, the mobility of 
many launching systems, and the absence, 
after many years of research, of any credi- 
ble defense, we see no conceivable probabili- 
ty of preventing, by any military action that 
could be taken, such total or near total de- 
struction. This being so, considerations of 
possible comparative advantage to one side 
or the other in numbers of warheads or in 
megatonnage become irrelevant, 

Our one hope is that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union will recognize 
the futility of trying to outbuild the other 
in nuclear strength and also the cataclysmic 
danger inherent in the effort to do so. We 
urge upon the leaders of both countries that 
this recognition be made a cornerstone of 
national policy and that it lead to the begin- 
ning of a mutually agreed upon reduction of 
nuclear armaments and, for all nations, to 
the ultimate goal of the total elimination of 
such weapons. 

Herb Anderson, Kenneth T. Bainbridge, 
Hans A. Bethe.“ John M. Blair, Wayne A. 
Bowers, Berlyn B. Brixner, Joseph Burke, 
Robert E. Carter, Owen Chamberlain,* 
Robert Christy, George Cowan, George 
Cremer, Ed Creutz, Martin Deutsch, John 
Dewire, Richard Ehrlich, William C. 
Elmore, George W. Farwell, Richard P. 
Feynman,“ Joseph Fowler, A. P. French, 
Naomi Livesay French. and Gerhardt Fried- 
lander. 
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Also, Darol Froman, Alfred Hanson, Wil- 
liam Higinbotham, Robert Howes, James 
Hush, Seymour Katcoff, Donald W. Kerst, 
L. D. P. King, Ernest Klema, Morris Kolod- 
ney, Rolf Landshoff, John Manley, Robert 
Marshak, Boyce McDaniel, Joseph McKib- 
ben, Ed McMillan,* John Miskel, Darragh 
Nagle, Ralph A. Nobles, John Oathout, Paul 
Olum, Frank Oppenheimer, and Rudolf E. 
Peierls. 

Also, Norman F. Ramsey, Frederick 
Reines, Charles N. Rice, Hugh Richards, R. 
E. Schreiber, Emilio Segre,* Robert Serber, 
Maurice Shapiro, Lester Skaggs, Cyril S. 
Smith, Thoma Snyder, Richard H. Stark, 
Julius Tabin, James M. Taub, Robert W. 
Thompson, Earnest W. Titterton, Stan 
Ulam, Arthur C. Wahl, Robert Walker, 
Victor Weisskopf, Theodore Welton, Dudley 
Williams, Robert W. Williams, and Robert 
R. Wilson. 

Nobel Prize winners. 


BLUEPRINT FOR CENSORSHIP 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 11, 1983, the Presi- 
dent issued a directive on safeguarding 
national security information. The di- 
rective will, among other things, great- 
ly expand the use of polygraph tests 
by the Federal Government and in- 
crease the number of current and 
former employees compelled—for the 
rest of their lives, apparently—to 


submit writings or speeches to the 
Government for prior approval; that 


is, prepublication review, even if the 
subject matter is not classified. The 
House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Civil and Constitutional Rights, which 
I chair, held two joint hearings with 
the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Subcommittee on Civil Service, 
chaired by Congresswoman PATRICIA 
ScHROEDER, on the implications of the 
directive. All of the nonadministration 
witnesses who testified at our hearings 
expressed concern regarding the scope 
of the directive. They were equally 
concerned about the thrust of the di- 
rective which taken in the context of 
other administration actions, is clearly 
aimed at stemming the free flow of in- 
formation in this country. 

The rationale given for the broad re- 
quirements of the directive is the 
claim that there has been a tremen- 
dous increase in leaks of classified in- 
formation which has damaged the na- 
tional security. However, the adminis- 
tration has yet to provide evidence of 
leaks which have caused such damage. 
Similarly, they have failed to demon- 
strate how the increased use of poly- 
graphs and prepublication review will 
effectively decrease leaks of classified 
information. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues two editorials by the Washing- 
ton Post, followed by an op-ed piece by 
David Broder, all of which capture the 
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essence of the directive. The articles 

follow: 

{From the Washington Post, Mar. 22, 1983] 
BLUEPRINT FOR CENSORSHIP 

The President has issued a new directive 
on “safeguarding national security informa- 
tion.“ The new rules purport to reduce the 
frequency and seriousness of unlawful dis- 
closures of classified information,” but the 
manner in which this objective is to be 
achieved is startling in its sweep. 

The directive is essentially in two parts. 
The first applies to all the tens of thou- 
sands of government employees who have 
security clearances that authorize them to 
see and use classified information. Divulging 
such information is already a crime, but 
prosecution is impractical, since it would 
necessarily involve discussing the secret in- 
formation in open court, and no one has 
ever been successfully prosecuted. The ad- 
ministration now proposes to enforce the 
law another way. All federal employees 
having access to classified information must 
now sign a non-disclosure agreement as a 
condition of access. In investigating unau- 
thorized disclosures, agencies may require 
anyone with access to such material to 
submit to a lie detector test. Refusal to take 
a polygraph test will result in sanctions 
which, at a minimum, permit the agency to 
deny future access to classified information 
to the employee in question, and may also 
include firing him. 

Polygraph tests are thought by legal ex- 
perts to be so unreliable that they are not 
admitted as evidence in federal courts. 
Under these new regulations, not only could 
flunking the test lead to dismissal, but re- 
fusing to submit to one could cost an em- 
ployee his job. This is a significant expan- 
sion of a policy that now applies only to em- 
ployees of the CIA and NSA and some in 
the departments of Justice and Defense. 

The second part of the directive is even 
more astonishing. Federal employees with 
the highest level of clearance—those who 
are allowed access to “sensitive compart- 
mented information” (SCI)—will be re- 
quired to sign an agreement that includes a 
provision for prepublication review of any 
books, reports, studies, articles, lecture 
notes, even novels that they produce for the 
rest of their lives. All such material will 
have to be submitted in advance for clear- 
ance by the agency of agencies involved. 
Justice Department officials would not 
reveal the number of people who have SCI 
clearance, but they include thousands of the 
highest officials of the government. The 
sweep of this directive and the potential for 
censorship and abuse are appalling. Under 
the new regulations, many political figures 
will be subjected to censorship by those who 
succeed them in office. Pre-publication 
clearance of ordinary memoirs could take 
years; it covers all written material, whether 
or not classified information is involved. 
What devastating harm to the national se- 
curity has been done to prompt such harsh 
proposals for controls? Why isn't Congress 
yelling its head off? 


{From the Washington Post, May 3, 1983] 
LIE DETECTOR MADNESS 

It wasn't exactly surprising to learn that 
Dr. John F. Beary has reported that lie de- 
tector tests aren't a good way to determine 
whether someone is telling the truth: Dr. 
Beary is far from being the first eminent 
professional to make that judgment, and he 
won't be the last. His finding is noteworthy 
because it came in a report he made, as the 
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acting assistant secretary of defense for 
health affairs, to Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger. Mr. Weinberger has 
before him two proposals for wider use of 
polygraph, or lie detector, testing, one initi- 
ated by the Pentagon itself and the other 
coming last month from President Reagan. 

What’s wrong with lie detector tests? 
What's wrong, as Dr. Beary explains, is that 
they measure stress rather than prevarica- 
tion. So polygraph tests often misclassify 
truth-tellers as liars, and liars as truth-tell- 
ers. That's because some people show signs 
of stress even when they're telling the 
truth, while some cool-as-a-cucumber sub- 
jects can lie without skipping a heartbeat. 
That's why lie detector tests aren't admissi- 
ble as evidence in court. 

Despite all this, the president on March 
11 ordered departments to draft regulations 
enabling them to require polygraph tests 
and to punish employees who refuse to 
submit to them. This goes far beyond even 
what the Pentagon has been considering 
since last fall; under its proposal, tests were 
still supposed to be voluntary, and adverse 
inferences were not supposed to be drawn 
against employees solely because of poly- 
graph evidence. The argument is made that 
polygraph evidence is sometimes accurate. 
So is evidence obtained by voodoo, but that 
doesn't make it reliable enough for govern- 
ment to use. 

Why is the Reagan administration order- 
ing such widespread use of such an unreli- 
able device? The aim, it is said, is to plug 
leaks. We'll stipulate that leaks are a serious 
problem, not only for an administration's 
political standing but occasionally for the 
national security as well. But we note that 
the government official in charge of these 
matters, director Steven Garfinkel of the 
Information Security Oversight Office, tes- 
tified that only “half a dozen” leaks had 
been reported to his agency in the past 
three years, and that some of those did not 
result in stories in the press. And the head 
of the intergovernmental panel which rec- 
ommended that the president order the 
measures that he did testified that we have 
never suggested that it’s a problem that has 
increased greatly in severity in recent 
years.” So why this departure from long- 
standing practice? Why this reliance on an 
inherently faulty means of determining the 
truth? 

Congress is looking into the matter, and 
perhaps the White House will have second 
thoughts. This is one issue on which we 
hope Mr. Weinberger and his colleagues will 
engage in a little constructive foot-dragging, 
in the hope that the White House comes to 
its senses. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 16, 1983] 
ONLY Some Leaks BUG PRESIDENTS 
(By David S. Broder) 


Nothing better illustrates the surrealistic, 
cracked-mirror character of government se- 
crecy edicts than a pair of actions by Presi- 
dent Reagan last week. 

The president signed an executive order 
on Friday requiring all federal employees 
with security clearances—a number reach- 
ing into the hundreds of thousands—to 
submit to lie-detector tests in any investiga- 
tion of leaked information, or suffer ad- 
verse consequences” for refusing. On the 
very same day, he stonewalled a press con- 
ference question about leaks from his own 
senior staff that undermined the position of 
Environmental Protection Agency head 
Anne M. Burford in the days before her res- 
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ignation. I don't know of anything of that 
kind,” Reagan said. 

As an example of high comedy, you could 
hardly improve on that script. 

Every reporter in town knows that 
Reagan did not have to walk more than 50 
feet from the Oval Office to find people in 
his employ who were leaking like crazy that 
Burford would have to go. “I know that you 
were all citing these unnamed White House 
sources that thought she would resign,” he 
told reporters. “I still would like to find 
them out and identify them.” 

But he has not. Instead, he has issued the 
most sweeping secrecy edict in the history 
of the civil service. The seemingly misplaced 
emphasis reveals what no government—at 
least as long as I have worked in Washing- 
ton—has ever wanted to acknowledge: what 
bugs a president is not leaks, but leaks from 
people who may disagree with him. 

Time after time, in administration after 
administration, colleagues and I have sat in 
the office of some senior official who, prom- 
ised anonymity, has divulged the substance 
of, or even read from, highly classified docu- 
ments. The purpose, in almost every case, 
was to advance the president's policy line— 
in Vietnam, in some international negotia- 
tion, in some domestic political fight. 

No, it’s not the leaks that infuriate them. 
It's the leaks they don’t control: the logs of 
private meetings with interested parties in 
regulatory matters, or evaluations of weap- 
ons systems that cast doubt on a multi-bil- 
lion-dollar boondoggle. Those leaks, they 
say, are dangerous. 

So be aware, dear reader, of what is really 
going to happen if Reagan is allowed to tie a 
lie-detector threat to the tail of every 
candid official of any standing. It will not 
stop the leaks. The president or his people 
will no more play by the rules of the execu- 
tive order than the Reagan aides obeyed his 
supposedly serious order to stand by the em- 
battled Burford. What the executive order 
will do is shut down your access to informa- 
tion that may contradict or cause you to 
question the policy judgments of the presi- 
dent and his aides. 

It will increase substantially the risks for 
anyone—bureaucrat or  journalist—who 
wants you to hear the other side of the 
policy argument from the one the president 
is peddling. And, while it lasts, it will in- 
crease the odds that the policy adopted will 
be worse than it would have been had the 
rules of debate—or leaking—been applied 
evenhandedly to friends and foes of the 
president’s policy.e 


COMMON SECURITY—A 
BLUEPRINT FOR SURVIVAL 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, periodically there have been 
moments of optimism, energetic en- 
deavors, and success in our arms re- 
duction history. Last week’s House 
vote on the freeze was one such 
moment. But more often there have 
been frustration and disillusionment 
because we have only really been tin- 
kering at the fringes of an insane and 
deadly situation. After almost every 
successful arms control agreement 
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there is a renewed outburst of arms 
expenditures elsewhere. There has 
never been a time when successful 
arms control did not result in an in- 
crease in expenditures for arms—and 
that is suicide. 

The philosopher, Albert Camus, un- 
derstood this propensity toward sui- 
cide when he said: 

Probably every generation sees itself as 
charged with remaking the world. Mine, 
however, knows it will not remake the 
world. Its task is even greater; to keep the 
world from destroying itself. 

I am convinced that the survival of 
the world depends a great deal upon 
our ability to formulate a multilateral, 
comprehensive approach to arms re- 
duction—not just control. As a result, 
today I am reintroducing my bill, the 
common security resolution, which is 
based upon the joint statement of 
agreed principles for disarmament ne- 
gotiations. Also known as the McCloy- 
Zorin agreement, this statement was 
initiated under President Eisenhower 
and negotiated successfully during the 
tenure of President Kennedy and two 
respected Republicans, John J. 
McCloy and Arther Dean. In Decem- 
ber 1961, the U.N. General Assembly 
unanimously endorsed the statement. 

This multilateral, comprehensive ap- 
proach, endorsed by the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., and the United Nations, 
was the outcome of over 15 long and 
frustrating years of arms talks. The 
international climate following World 
War II was not nearly as favorable to 
arms control as that following World 
War I. After World War I, there was a 
deep disillusionment with war. Most 
members of the League of Nations— 
whose covenant included provisions 
strongly supporting disarmament—be- 
lieved that the maintenance of peace 
required the reduction of national ar- 
maments to the lowest point consist- 
ent with national safety. This belief 
was supported by the belief that 
World War I was partly caused by a 
prior arms race between the partici- 
pants. 

Conversely, after World War II, 
weapons were widely regarded as nec- 
essary to prevent war. The proponents 
of this view argued that had the West- 
ern powers been strong enough to 
oppose Hitler early on, he would not 
have built up his armies, and peace 
would have been preserved. Force 
would control force. This emphasis on 
the use of force to prevent agression 
was soon intensified by the cold war, 
and is again being strongly promoted. 

Throughout the late 1940’s and 
1950’s, a propaganda war was waged 
while nuclear and conventional arms 
grew on both sides, heightening the 
danger. Proposals were bantered back 
and forth, yet little was accomplished 
except increased tensions. The Berlin 
crisis, the Bay of Pigs adventure, and a 
massive U.S. missile deployment pro- 
gram to counterbalance what was erro- 
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neously believed to be a large-scale 
Soviet ICBM deployment effort, all 
contributed to the increased East- 
West tensions in the early 1960’s. 

Nevertheless, the troubles of the 
1960’s also improved the climate for 
arms control. The Cuban missile crisis 
in particular made both sides realize 
the dangers of nuclear war and the 
difficulty of communication in such 
moments. This led to a series of indi- 
vidual steps. There emerged such 
measures as the hot line, the limited 
test ban, the Nonproliferation Treaty, 
and the Outer Space Treaty. 

While some may consider selected 
negotiations to be successful, a price 
has been paid. Multilateral, compre- 
hensive disarmament talks have been 
forestalled, and last summer came to a 
complete halt. Moreover, the individ- 
ual negotiations have failed to come to 
grips with the control of new arma- 
ments as they were being built. Criti- 
cal decisions, such as the H-bomb deci- 
sion of 1950, the missile programs of 
the 1950’s, and the MIRV program of 
the late 1960’s, were hardly discussed 
at the arms control negotiations. 

I do not want us to face relearning 
the bitter and disastrous lesson of an 
arms race propelling us toward war— 
perhaps truly a war to end all wars. 
Therefore my resolution calls for 
secure disarmament and a framework 
for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes. This resolution works in con- 
cern with other peace initiatives and 
encourages a multilateral disarma- 
ment agreement, binding upon all na- 
tions, and verified by an international 
body. Disarmament would proceed in 
phases, insuring that no country se- 
cures a military advantage over an- 
other. 

I have incorporated into my propos- 
al concepts from a May 1982 report by 
the Independent Commission on Dis- 
armament and Security Issues enti- 
tled, “Common Security—a Blueprint 
for Survival.” This report looks 
beyond superpower confrontations to 
the need to hold multilateral negotia- 
tions on nuclear arms reductions, the 
need to limit nonnuclear weapons of 
mass destruction, and the need to be 
concerned about the international 
buildup in conventional weapons. This 
report proposes concrete, constructive 
remedies, and I recommend it to 
anyone interested in what more can be 
done to achieve worldwide disarma- 
ment. 

The significant contributions—in- 
cluding the name of this resolution— 
made by the Commission should be a 
starting point in the process of achiev- 
ing true international security and 
genuine disarmament. The Chairman 
of the Commission, Olaf Palme, 
former Prime Minister of Sweden, de- 
serves much credit. Other notables in- 
clude Cyrus Vance, former Secretary 
of State of the United States, George 
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Arbatov, member of the Soviet Central 
Committee and Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet, David Owen, former 
Secretary of State for Great Britain, 
and many other experts. 

The common security resolution 
would require verification of disarma- 
ment, promote institutions dedicated 
to peaceful resolutions of disputes, 
and require the peaceful development 
of space. Initiatives of this type are 
not utopian dreams but constructive 
proposals to insure common security 
and our very survival. Of course pas- 
sage of the common security resolu- 
tion cannot, by itself, bring peace or 
remove the threat of nuclear war. We 
can and we must develop the means to 
halt the global arms race, defuse polit- 
ical crises, and insure the peaceful res- 
olution of conflicts. The technology of 
global destruction is with us and the 
alleviation of that technology can only 
occur through social technology 
learning to trust and understand each 
other for our mutual benefit and that 
of future generations. 

As Jonathan Schell explained in his 
book. The Fate of the Earth”: 

Nuclear peril threatens life, above all, not 
at the level of individuals, who already live 
under the sway of death, but at the level of 
everything that individuals hold in common. 
Death cuts off life; extinction cuts off birth 
. .. In extinction, a darkness falls over the 
world not because the lights have gone out 
but because the eyes that behold the light 
have been closed. 


Let us not wait for the political and 
military tensions to mount beyond our 
grasp. Let us begin to develop the new 


social technologies we will need for 
our, and our children’s, survival. Let 
us permit future eyes to behold the 
light—and the promise of lasting 
peace. I encourage my colleagues to 
join me, along with 26 cosponsors, in 
this significant first step toward 
peace. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION 
HON. PAUL SIMON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1983 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that our colleague, Represent- 
ative BILL LIPINSKI, is calling the Na- 
tion's attention to Polish Constitution- 
al Day. It is also a good time to note 
that our new colleague, who previous- 
ly had service in the Chicago City 
Council, is off to a good, solid start in 
the House, and we have every reason 
to believe that he is going to be con- 
tributing significantly, not only to the 
people of his district, but to the 
Nation. 

Polish Constitutional Day is good 
day to remind ourselves of the great 
contribution that the Polish people 
have made to world culture and also to 
remind ourselves of the problems that 
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continue to plague the people of 
Poland. They do not have the freedom 
that we would like to see them have, 
and the tragic difficulties of the Soli- 
darity group are a good illustration of 
that. 

The nation which has given us 
Chopin, Paderewski, and Pope John 
Paul II, has contributed immensely in 
other ways far too significant to be 
outlined in a few remarks here on the 
floor of the House. But we should note 
on this anniversary of the Polish Con- 
stitution that contribution and also 
note with sadness of heart that free- 
dom is not now one of the possessions 
of the Polish people. 


“THE CRISCO KID: HE’LL STEAL 
YOUR HEART” 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker: 

There are a few books everyone should 
read, a few poems everyone should know by 
heart, a handful of songs we all should sing. 

And, on rare occasions, along comes an in- 
spiring television show everyone should 
watch. 

Those words written by Frederick 
Burger of the Miami Herald in Novem- 
ber 1981 express the thoughts of so 
many of us who have been privileged 
to view the award winning 30-minute 
documentary; The Crisco Kid: He'll 
Steal Your Heart.” 

Burger said: 

It is a deceptively complex story, even 
though most of us have either known or 
read about such courageous and delightful 
children as Michael Ray Hammond, who 
was born with a rare crippling disease and 
lived only 10 years. 

Much of the time we manage to ignore 
their plight, just as we overlook the pain 
and suffering and starvation that is endured 
by so many helpless people 

In its way, the story of this little boy is a 
dramatic unsettling reminder of these 
shortcomings. 

When I determined to bring this 
marvelous film to the attention of my 
colleagues in Congress, I wanted to say 
three things. 

The first is to pay tribute to a brave 
little boy who never knew much joy, 
suffered incredible pain, and yet his 
indomitable spirit has and is raising 
the hearts and spirits of tens upon 
tens of thousands of people who never 
knew him personally. 

Second, this is television at its best, 
this powerful documentary demon- 
strates better than any film I have 
ever seen how much power this 
medium has to inspire and inform. 

And, finally, I think the severity of 
Michael’s affliction will touch the 
hearts of millions at the plight of the 
afflicted and the handicapped—point- 
ing out vividly how much needs to be 
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done to see that others do not have to 
suffer as Michael did. 

Michael Hammond was born 10 days 
before Christmas in 1970 with a severe 
case of epidermolysis bullosos, an in- 
curable disease. It occurs in 1 in 50,000 
births. He died Feburary 14, 1981. 

The disease—referred to as EB— 
raises external and internal blisters 
and running sores for which medical 
science has no known cure. Because of 
the sores, the skin has no defense 
against infection. 

Michael had one of the most severe 
cases. The blisters and sores on his 
body were with him always, hardly an 
hour of his life was spent without ex- 
cruciating pain. With this disease, the 
sufferer suffers agony with the slight- 
est bump or jolt. The blisters caused 
scarring, which webbed Michael's 
hands and feet. 

This was a little boy who loved a 
great deal but who could not be 
hugged by those who loved him the 
most—two brothers, a sister, and his 
mother. 

Michael was so badly afflicted that 
he was thought to be mentally handi- 
capped. He wasn't, but the early diag- 
nosis did slow down his normal devel- 
opment so that by the time he was 3, 
he had the physical and mental abili- 
ties of a 6-month-old. 

This caused him to be admitted to 
Sunland Training Center in Gaines- 
ville, Fla., then in my district, one of 
the six State facilities designed to care 
for the mentally handicapped. It was 
here that nurses and doctors discov- 
ered that Michael’s pain could be 
soothed by caking Crisco on the ban- 
dages that wrapped his tiny body. 

As has been reported, but is not part 
of the show, Michael qualified for 
State care primarily because of the in- 
correct diagnosis of his mental abili- 
ties. 

“Crisco Kid” gives us an intimate 
and moving look at the joy and pain of 
Michael's life and personality. We see 
him being tenderly bathed, crying out 
in agony even when water is gently 
passed on his ravaged body, we see 
him cheerfully touring the hospital in 
his electric wheelchair, checking in on 
other patients. We see him listening to 
records sent by his idol, Johnny Cash, 
whose ballads beautifully punctuate 
the show, and we see Cash talking 
about how inspiring the little fellow 
was. 

We see Dr. Charles Williams, the 
hospital’s medical director, discussing 
the effect that Michael’s life had on 
millions of people, many of whom 
wrote letters telling him so. 

Jeanne Wolf of Pentacom Produc- 
tions in Miami, Fla., produced this 
program. She told us in a letter that: 

Like thousands of others, I read in the 
newspapers about Michael's valiant attempt 
to fight his rare disease. The Crisco Kid is a 
program I just had to make—I felt it was 
important to share the story of this little 
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boy who had never really been able to be 
hugged. Michael touched the lives of every- 
one who worked on the project. 

And when you are privileged to see 
the film you know the meaning of the 
word love.“ 

Producing the show, like the subject, 
was a matter of faith and persever- 
ence. When Wolf began trying to raise 
money for the production, she was 
turned down by 50 corporations which 
are usually anxious to underwrite 
public broadcasting station programs. 
The Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing ultimately gave Wolf a $15,000 
grant. South Carolina Educational 
Television defrayed the other ex- 
penses. 

And it is my considered opinion that 
future generations will thank them for 
their efforts. This program will never 
be a blockbuster on the screen; it is 
too sensitive and it hurts too much to 
see the suffering in this little boy’s 
eyes. But, because of those efforts, 
and because of this one short life, mil- 
lions for time to come are going to be 
uplifted and inspired. 

It is fitting that the premiere should 
have been held at the White House. It 
was. Michael Hammond moved a 
packed house to tears in the Presi- 
dent’s private theater when it was first 
shown in October 1981. 

The showing was a moving public 
television contribution to the Inter- 
national Year of the Disabled.” 

Don Meiklejohn, who reports from 
Washington for a group of New York 
Times’ Florida newspapers, including 
the Lake City Reporter in my district 
was there. He wrote a moving column. 
I would like to share a bit of what he 
said: 

It is an unsettling experience, even 
second-hand, to gaze through a teary eye 
and see immortality in the sore-scarred face 
of a 10-year-old boy who is about to die. 

But that’s what happened to a roomful of 
people in the White House film room 
Monday. Some had shared that experience 
first-hand as they watched a tenacious little 
Florida boy named Michael Ray Hammond 
fight for life for 10 years before his heart 
gave out. Others were exposed for the first 
time through a film, The Crisco Kid: He'll 
Steal Your Heart.” 

On film or in person, the impact was the 
same: The steady uncompromising gaze of a 
little boy, as portrayed in still pictures by 
Gainesville Sun photographer Carla Hot- 
vedt-Horne and in moving pictures filmed 
for a South Carolina Educational TV docu- 
mentary. It is a gaze that seemed to speak a 
universal truth. 

Three Gainesville nurses, who were clos- 
est to the boy during his ordeal, were there 
and tried to put it into words. 

Carolyn Steadham, chief nurse at Gaines- 
ville’s Sunland Training Center, said, “He 
gave us an appreciation for what we have in 
life and often overlook ... He is the ele- 
phant man of our time.” 

Ollie Morris, one of his nurses, told how 
Michael liked her to smoke cigarettes so he 
could smell the smoke. It was his way of 
being a little naughty like other 10-year-old 
boys. “He made me a better person,” she 
said. 
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Florence Strickland said, after nursing Mi- 
chael and watching him confront pain, “I'll 
never complain anymore.” 

The documentary was previewed in the 
White House film room, where the presi- 
dent and friends watch their favorite 
movies, and when it ended there was silence, 
perhaps the perfect tribute. 

The story that originally introduced 
Michael to the outside world appeared 
in the Gainesville Sun and was written 
by Maryfran Johnson. It included the 
haunting photography of Hotvedt- 
Horne. The portrait shows Michael 
staring into the camera and his body 
covered with blisters and sores. 

The medical staff found that the 
pain could be relieved by the applica- 
tion of bandages smothered in Crisco 
shortening, a home remedy suggested 
by a person who had heard about the 
boy. His tiny body, the size of a 3- or 4- 
year old, was coated twice daily and 
wrapped in gauze. 

The story is told in the words of 
people closest to Michael, particularly 
his mother, Doris Guy of Jasper. In 
moving interviews, this brave lady 
points out the long path she traveled 
as she refused to accept hopelessness 
or despair. 

In the film opening, Johnny Cash, 
famed country music singer, says. Mi- 
chael makes me feel better.” 

The nurses who cared for Michael 
would tell him he looked like his idol, 
Cash, when they combed his hair. It 
made him happy. 

Cash had called Michael after read- 
ing about him in the newspapers: 

Despite the pain, Michael, whose feet and 
hands were almost club-like because of the 
disease, maintained a remarkably cheerful 
attitude. In his last year, he drove about the 
hospital in a motorized wheelchair, pur- 
chased with donations that came pouring in 
after his story appeared on TV and in news- 
papers around the world. 

Besides being honored with the spe- 
cial preview at the White House, the 
film has won numerous honors. It was 
cited for merit by the Chicago Film 
Festival and won a gold medal in the 
International Film and TV Festival of 
New York. 

In every festival in which the pro- 
gram has been entered, it has been in 
the network documentary category, 
which means this simply told story 
has been judged along with programs 
created by national network news and 
documentary departments. 

I am particularly proud to report 
that the film was honored at the 
Alfred I. duPont-Columbia University 
awards program this year. Along with 
the George Foster Peabody Awards, 
they are the most prestigious in the 
field. 

The film was selected among the 33 
finalists and was awarded a citation. 
This is a remarkable tribute when one 
realizes that these finalists were se- 
lected from among the 1,100 submis- 
sions from radio and television news 
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directors and producers from across 
the country. 

As the film nears its conclusion, we 
see Michael praying: 

Now I lay me down to sleep. I pray the 
Lord my soul to keep. If I should die before 
I wake, I pray the Lord my soul to take. God 
Bless 

And then we hear: 

On Valentine's Day. Michael's mother 
came to deliver a card from his little sister. 
He seemed to be waiting for her. He was ex- 
ceptionally quiet. A short while later, he 
breathed his last breaths. The doctors felt it 
was heart failure, but Doris said, I guess it 
was finally too much for him. At least he’s 
not hurting anymore.” 

And Michael concludes his prayer: 

And God bless Brian for coming. And 
Roger Wilchock’s sores get well, Michael's 
sores get well. And all the sick children in 
the world. Amen. 

Michael will live on because of this 
film. Because of his life, others are 
going to be moved to help others. In 
10 short years, he moved thousands 
who heard about his courage and de- 
termination. Now that he has slipped 
from our midst, he still inspires and 
encourages tens of thousands. 

It seems fitting that we remember 
the words of the Wizard of Oz in an- 
other memorable film when he said, 

It is not so much how much we love, but 
how much we are loved. 

Michael, you were, and you continue 
to be loved. 


U.S. POLICY IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
debate over U.S. policy in Central 
America continues to be on the front 
pages of our newspapers every day. I 
am extremely proud of the fact that 
my State of Vermont has played an 
active role in this debate. 

I am reprinting below for the benefit 
of my colleagues and editorial from 
the Burlington Free Press which is in- 
dicative of the level of concern in Ver- 
mont on this issue. As the editorial 
points out, our policy must take into 
account the domestic causes for insta- 
bility in Central America while not ig- 
noring the importance of outside in- 
fluences. 

UNITED States SHOULD Stay OUT OF 
NICARAGUA’S AFFAIRS 

U.S. diplomacy in Latin America has for 
years been victim of the belief that coun- 
tries in the region whose governments do 
not conform to Washington’s standards 
should be regarded as hostile and subjected 
to pressures to change. 

It is a vestige of this country’s colonial era 
in the late 19th and early 20th century 
when Presidents and lawmakers thought 
that nations south of the border were mere 
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U.S. fiefdoms to be controlled and manipu- 
lated to serve the best interests of their 
large northern neighbor. Somehow the mis- 
taken notion that Latin Americans are this 
country’s children apparently still persists 
among many policymakers in Washington. 
It is a dangerous policy which can antago- 
nize friends and foes in the region. 

It is ironic too that those who zealously 
defend the rights of nations in other parts 
of the world to chart their destinies sudden- 
ly develop a severe case of myopia when it 
comes to conceding the nations of Latin 
America the same right of self-determina- 
tion. 

To prove that the failure of U.S. foreign 
policy in Latin America is not a recent phe- 
nomenon, it is only necessary to recall the 
abortive Bay of Pigs episode in Cuba over 
two decades ago. That fiasco, orchestrated 
with the covert support of Washington, was 
a classic example of muddled thinking and 
planning which could only result in a 
heightening of tensions between this coun- 
try and Cuba. And it sent an unmistakable 
message to other nations in the region 
about U.S. intentions. 

Now attention is focused on Nicaragua. 
Charges have been made that the Reagan 
administration is providing covert support 
for anti-Sandinista guerrillas in their at- 
tempt to overthrow the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment. There are persistent reports that U.S. 
military advisers are training the insurgents 
and are using U.S. weapons. 

Sens. Patrick Moynihan, New York, vice 
chairman of the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee, and Patrick J. Leahy, Vermont, a 
committee member, have said the Reagan 
administration may be violating U.S. law 
and a 1948 pact by supporting the guerrillas 
in the guise of intellgence activities. Under 
the Boland amendment, passed by Congress 
last September, money appropriated for in- 
telligence work may not be used “for the 
purpose of overthrowing the government of 
Nicaragua or provoking a military exchange 
between Nicaragua and Honduras.” Signato- 
ries to the pact which established the Orga- 
nization of American States in 1948 agreed 
not to interfere in each other's internal af- 
fairs. 

“If one is to believe the detailed accounts 
seen in the press in recent days, the admin- 
istration is actively supporting, and perhaps 
even guiding, a large-scale anti-Sandinista 
guerrilla movement now involved in open 
combat inside Nicaragua,” Leahy said. 

While Moynihan acknowledged that the 
Sandinista regime in Nicaragua was going 
the way of other totalitarian regimes, he 
said. Nevertheless, the law is the law.” 

“You may not like the law.“ Leahy said. 
“You may not agree with the law. But it is 
the duty of the executive to enforce it, and 
the duty of Congress to see that it is being 
enforced.” 

Sen. Howard H. Baker, Jr., Tenn., Senate 
majority leader, said many of his colleagues 
are deeply worried about reports that the 
Reagan administration is actively support- 
ing the guerrilla movement in Nicaragua. 
He said he planned to go over the reports 
with the bipartisan leadership of the intelli- 
gence committee. 

The White House has refused to discuss 
the nature of U.S. involvement and has 
maintained it is “complying with the law.” 

If reports of U.S. activity are verified, 
however, Congress must take immediate 
steps to stop the intervention and draw up 
stronger legislation designed to prevent 
such conduct in other Latin American na- 
tions. 
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President Reagan should not be allowed 
to decide which laws he will obey and which 
ones he will disregard. 

More importantly, however, U.S. foreign 
policy toward Latin America should be scru- 
tinized with an eye to a shift away from the 
interventionist diplomacy of the past to a 
hands-off approach which will allow the 
people of the region to map their own desti- 
nies. 

This country should no longer play the 
role of big daddy by deciding the types of 
governments it wants in Latin America. 


TO HONOR RABBI HILLEL COHN 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to join my friends and 
constituents in honoring one of San 
Bernardino’s most respected and civic- 
minded citizens, Rabbi Hillel Cohn. 

For 20 years Rabbi Cohn has not 
only ministered to the needs of his 
congregation, but has turned good 
words into deeds by involving himself 
in a wide variety of civic and social or- 
ganizations. 

He has been a board member on the 
San Bernardino Area Mental Health 
Association and Family Service 
Agency. The Inland Area Urban 
League-Planned Parenthood, San Ber- 
nardino Community Hospital, and the 
American Red Cross. To just name a 
few. 

The Rabbi is a noted and sought 
after speaker. His sermons have been 
published and he is a frequent partici- 
pant on local religious radio programs, 

His enthusiasm for good works is 
matched by education and dedication. 
While at UCLA Rabbi Cohn received 
his degree in political science. He re- 
ceived not only rabbinical training at 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, 
but a master of arts and bachelor of 
Hebrew letters as well. In his spare 
time he served his congregation as 
well as the Jewish inmates at the 
Marion Correctional Institution of the 
Ohio State Prison system. Today 
Hillel Cohn is a doctoral candidate at 
the School of Theology at Claremont. 

He has received a variety of awards 
and honors in his lifetime—from out- 
standing Young Man of the Year for 
San Bernardino by the jaycees, to rec- 
ognition from the National Associa- 
tion of Temple Educators for the best 
religious school curriculum design in 
the country. 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to join 
with his wife and children Elana and 
Marc and the congregation of Emanu 
El to recognize his sensitivity and 
awareness of community needs and to 
thank him for 20 years of dedicated 
service to others. 
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VFW VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST WINNER 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sincere feeling of pride that I 
address you today. I have the pleasure 
of entering into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the winning speech in the 
West Virginia Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Voice of Democracy Contest. 
This speech is the work of Ms. Brenda 
Sue Curry of Neola, W. Va. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, we con- 
tinually strive to involve young people 
in the workings of our Government. I 
believe that Ms. Curry is a fine exam- 
ple of our Nation’s youth and what 
they can and will accomplish. 

In this light and in the proud West 
Virginia spirit, I offer to you the 
speech of Ms. Brenda Sue Curry. 

WEST VIRGINIA WINNER 


It seems everyone has an opinion as to 
where the strength of America lies. Some 
would have us believe it is its military 
might, others its electoral process, or its ju- 
dicial system, or its technology, or its indus- 
trial complex; and still others would suggest 
it is its free enterprise. But in reality the 
root difference between totalitarianism and 
democracy is the role of the individual. In 
the former there are no individuals; in a de- 
mocracy, there can be no substitute—and 
therein lies America's strength. 

Benjamin Franklin was just one person; 
but he gave us electricity. Alexander Bell 
was just one person; but he gave us the tele- 
phone. Thomas Edison, just one person, 
gave us light. Albert Einstein, one person, 
opened to the world the universe. Abraham 
Lincoln was just one person; but he gave us 
an ethic. In today’s youth lie the Bells, the 
Edisons, the Einsteins, and the Lincolns of 
tomorrow. 

If one person can change the world 
around him, then many can be an over- 
whelming force for positive growth. A force 
needs direction and harnessing; education 
gives that direction. To be educated is to un- 
derstand the democratic ideal, and our 
country provides unparallel opportunities 
for learning. When joined with the vision 
and vitality of youth, America will make im- 
measurable strides in all fields, but this 
must also be the “result of a long sequence 
of shared experiences, efforts, and endeav- 
ors”! with adults. For as the 
“young . . . shall see visions” * they must in 
turn look to the adults for guidance and 
leadership, for no man is an island 
(we are all) part of the main“ s. However, 
adults find themselves caught in the vortex 
of a technology and a technological revolu- 
tion that makes the complexities of the In- 
dustrial Revolution pale in comparison—and 
massive retraining is seldom a workable so- 
lution, so they must turn to the youth. 

Youth are prepared to accept their future 
responsibilities. High school graduations are 


Napoleon Bonapart (1803) as quoted in J. Chris- 
topher Herold, The Mind of Napoleon (1955). 

= Joel 2:28. 

*John Donne, “Meditation XVII", in his Devo- 
tions upon Emergent Occasions (1624). 
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increasing; college and technological school 
enrollments are at peak levels. A familiarity 
with computers and complex equipment is 
becoming evident in all grades of the school 
systems, and because of mass media, youth 
are more aware of the political intricacies of 
world peoples and cultures than their coun- 
terparts of twenty years ago. 

Youth have faith in America and are ex- 
cited about its future. America needs their 
skills and dedication to continue its tradi- 
tion of progress; and so, coupled together— 
the vision of youth and the leadership of 
adults—lies the impregnable bond that gives 
America its strength.e 


U.S. POLICY IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
share with my colleagues two articles 
on U.S. policy in Central America. I 
strongly agree with the statements of 
both Robert White, in “Perilous Latin 
Policy,” and Tom Wicker, in “Weigh- 
ing the Threat,” and I encourage my 
colleagues to seriously consider these 
articles. 
{From the New York Times, May 2, 1983] 
PERILOUS LATIN POLICY 
(By Robert E. White) 


WasHINGTON.—President Reagan's speech 
to congress last Wednesday signals his de- 
termination to pursue the course—based on 
a disastrous self-fulfilling prophecy—he has 
followed in Central America since coming to 
office. Instead of trying to contrain unrest 
in Nicaragua and El Salvador, the Adminis- 
tration is apparently going to continue to 
spread unpheaval throughout the region. 

The Administration has made a definitive 
break with the diplomatic principles of re- 
spect for sovereignty, territorial integrity 
and nonintervention. Instead, it has direct- 
ed its resources toward strengthening the 
Central American military and fighting an 
ill-defined “Communist threat” with huge 
Central Intelligence Agency stations and 
large numbers of military advisers. The 
result has been to encourage precisely the 
threat that the President hoped to stop. 

To grasp why the Administration spon- 
sored an invasion of Nicaragua from Hondu- 
ras, look to El Salvador. Many key foregin 
policy aides understand that the brutal and 
corrupt Salvadoran Government is falling 
apart and that no amount of military assist- 
ance will enable it to contain the revolution- 
aries. Yet the White House firmly rejects 
any direct parleys with guerrillas. Instead, 
Washington is determined to create an ill- 
starred region-wide military battle—hoping 
in the end to negotiate a region-wide solu- 
tion on its own terms, 

The campaign began in earnest this spring 
when the Pentagon conducted joint military 
exercises with Honduras along the Hondu- 
ran-Nicaraguan frontier and the Honduran 
military strongman, Gen. Gustavo Alvarez 
Martinez, announced that co-existence with 
Nicaragua was no longer possible. By that 
time, several thousand Nicaraguan counter- 
revolutionaries, trained, armed and funded 
by the C. I. A. occupied camps on the Hondu- 
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ran side of the border. In early March, these 
forces, known as contras, invaded Nicara- 
gua. 

The true intent of the Administration, in 
supporting the contras, may have been nei- 
ther to overthrow the Sandinists nor, as Mr. 
Reagan claimed, to interdict the negligible 
trickle of arms from Nicaragua to El Salva- 
dor. Rather, I believe, the invasion was part 
of a systematic plan to provoke the Sandin- 
ists to cross the Honduran border and 
attack the counter-revolutionaries’ base 
camps. Honduran troops were poised to 
repel the invaders and enter Nicaragua in 
hot pursuit—creating a border war. But 
even the hot-headed and inexperienced San- 
dinists refused to fall into so obvious a trap. 
They ordered their troops to stay well clear 
of the Honduran border and reiterated their 
offer to negotiate with Honduras or the 
United States. N2ither country has taken up 
the offer—and instead both have continued 
to aid the contras. 

It is in Honduras, the poorest country in 
the region, that the worst effects of the 
Reagan policy may be seen. In the face of 
widespread misery and despair, many Hon- 
durans oppose their Government’s militaris- 
tic policies, demanding deep political, eco- 
nomic and social changes. These dissidents 
are now treated as subversives, and, for the 
first time in its history, the Honduran mili- 
tary has begun to abduct and kill labor 
union leaders, intellectuals and others who 
dissent from official policy. This is the way 
revolution took hold in El Salvador—with 
popular outrage against officially sponsored 
disappearances. 

The Administration accuses Nicaragua of 
exporting revolution to Honduras. In fact, 
the exact opposite is true. In obedience to 
our policy, Honduras has become embroiled 
in militaristic counter-revolution—and is at- 
tempting to export it. 

The Administration must learn that 
counter-revolution is precisely the wrong re- 
sponse to a people determined to take power 
and transform their countries. Our policy 
toward the region must take into account 
the security interests of the United States. 
But where is it written that the people of 
Central America must remain in bondage so 
that the United States can remain free? 

Do the Reagan policy-makers truly fear 
that Nicaragua will end up identified with 
the Soviet Union and Cuba? Or do they fear 
precisely the opposite—that if we pursued a 
less aggressive policy, Nicaragua might 
emerge not as a Soviet lackey but as a nona- 
ligned country? Do we reject negotiations in 
El Salvador because our policy is based on 
continued military domination of that coun- 
try? Do we perhaps reject the consistent 
offers of good offices from Latin American 
democratic leaders to help bring peace to 
Central America because we seek primarily 
military solutions to political, economic and 
social problems? 

As we examine our actions in Central 
America, we should recall Florence Nightin- 
gale’s words: The first responsibility of a 
hospital is not to spread disease.” 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 29, 1983] 
WEIGHING THE THREAT 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON.—The man who led the oppo- 
sition to returning the Panama Canal Zone 
to the people of Panama has now urged 
other Americans to recognize the impor- 
tance of Central America and to accept the 
“moral responsibility” of supporting the in- 
dependence and freedom of its peoples. 
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If Ronald Reagan's position on the Canal 
treaties had prevailed, Panama might well 
be added today to the list of Central Ameri- 
can nations torn by strife and insurgency, 
and the United States’ position in the Carib- 
bean and Latin America would be far less fa- 
vorable than it is. 

Mr. Reagan’s concern, therefore, seems to 
be less for the rights of campesinos or for 
territorial integrity than for the Marxist 
threat to the security of the United States 
that he has suddenly discerned in El Salva- 
dor and Nicaragua. But this was not the 
only contradiction or confusion in his 
speech on the subject to a joint session of 
Congress. 

He suggested, for example, that democra- 
cy is beginning to take root” in El Salvador, 
citing last year's elections and the beginning 
of a land reform program. But he devoted 
only one sentence to El Salvador’s major 
problems regarding human rights, the 
criminal justice system and the violence 
against noncombatants.” Other competent 
observers see these as primary reasons why 
the government has been unable to estab- 
lish control of the countryside. 

Ambassador Deane R. Hinton, on the day 
before Mr. Reagan's speech, told The Wash- 
ington Post that putting an end to the 
human rights abuses of the Salvadoran mili- 
tary is “a question, in my view, of years,” 
perhaps a decade, until “generational 
change” makes over the officer corps. 

As for last year’s elections, Mr. Hinton ac- 
knowledged that only the influence of the 
military had caused the elected assembly to 
reject the right-wing leader, Roberto D’Au- 
buisson, and to choose the centrist Alvaro 
Magana as president. The military forced 
the choice of Mr. Magaña only because the 
United States threatened to cut off aid if 
they did not. 

The rooting of democracy in El Salvador 
does not seem, therefore quite as certain as 
Mr. Reagan pictured it; but on good author- 
ity, the violence and human rights abuses 
he barely mentioned seem likely to continue 
for some time. Nor did he have much to say, 
or any new proposals, on the subjects of 
poverty and injustice—without which, as 
Senator Dodd pointed out in the Democrats 
response, There would be nothing for the 
Soviets to exploit” in Central America. 

Turning to Nicaragua, Mr. Reagan pre- 
sented what sounded like nothing so much 
as a bill of particulars for a declaration of 
war. But instead of asking for such a decla- 
ration, he conceded that the United States 
was waging covert war against Nicaragua to 
“prevent the flow of arms“ to El Salvador 
and to stop “the export of subversion and 
violence.” 

Whatever Nicaragua's sins, such a covert 
war is in violation of international law and 
regional agreements—perhaps also of U.S. 
law. And wherever the Salvadoran insur- 
gents get their arms—Drew Middleton, The 
New York Times’ military correspondent, 
recently wrote from El Salvador that they 
capture most of them from Government 
forces—a covert war in Nicaragua is not 
likely to put an end to a civil war in El Sal- 
vador. 

Mr. Reagan also permitted himself some 
devious polemical flourishes, to wit: 

Must we accept the destabilization of an 
entire region from the Panama Canal to 
Mexico on our Southern border? 

“Must we sit by while independent nations 
of this hemisphere are integrated into the 
most aggressive empire the modern world 
has ever seen?“ 
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Of course not. But Americans who are just 
beginning to focus on Central America 
should be advised that these are not clear 
and present dangers; they are Mr. Reagan's 
nightmares. Increased military aid may not 
be the only or the best way to stop them 
from coming true. 

The deepest contradiction in the Presi- 
dent’s televised address, however, arose 
from his declaration that “there is no 
thought of sending American combat troops 
to Central America.” If “the national securi- 
ty of all the Americas,” including the 
United States, is “at stake in Central Amer- 
ica,” if we cannot expect to prevail else- 
where” if we're unable to “defend our- 
selves” in Central America, if failure to keep 
that region from falling to Communism 
would destroy United States credibility and 
threaten United States alliances including 
NATO, then how can Mr. Reagan pledge 
not to send troops to fight in Central Amer- 
ica? 

That's the Vietnam trap all over again. If 
the nation’s vital interests are so deeply 
threatened, no responsible President can 
rely on a weak and uncertain ally to defend 
them, or exclude the use of U.S. forces in 
extremity. In weighing the true gravity of 
the threat in Central America, Congress 
must not lose sight of that truth.e 


THE WING FAMILY 
HON. CHARLES PASHAYAN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States has been called, correct- 
ly, a nation of immigrants. 

Over 100 years ago people from 
mainland China began to settle in the 
city of Hanford, Calif., bringing with 
them the rich heritage of their cul- 
ture, and adding their skills and tal- 
ents to the task of building this 
Nation. 

Exactly 100 years ago one of these 
Chinese immigrants, Gong Shu Wing, 
opened in Hanford a restaurant that 
was the forerunner of an establish- 
ment that in the same city and operat- 
ed by his son, Richard Wing, has 
gained an international reputation for 
gourmet food. 

As Gong Shu Wing’s family grew up, 
his sons gained skills and knowledge 
that today give their restaurant, the 
Imperial Dynasty, its international 
reputation. 

Richard Wing, who served as a spe- 
cial security officer to Gen. George C. 
Marshall during World War II, took 
advantage of his service in Europe and 
the Far East to meet famous chefs and 
to hone his culinary skills. 

Richard Wing's late brother built 
the restaurant’s famous wine cellar, 
studying with Italian families in Cali- 
fornia’s Napa Valley. 

Richard Wing has been singled out 
for culinary honors by such prestigi- 
ous organizations as the American 
Academy of Chefs, the Chevaliers Du 
Tastevin, the Chefs de Cuisine Asso- 
ciation of California, and the Califor- 
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nia Wine Patrons. He has received two 
separate Cordon Bleu Awards for best 
dinner from the International Wine 
and Food Society, and was one of the 
first four chefs in the United States— 
and the only one from the west coast— 
named to the exclusive Black Hat So- 
ciety. 

The Escargot Society recently in- 
formed Mr. Wing that the Imperial 
Dynasty has served more gourmet 
snails than any other restaurant in 
the United States. 

The world class reputation of the 
Imperial Dynasty has made it the top 
reason to visit the city of Hanford, ac- 
cording to that city’s chamber of com- 
merce. Those visitors have included 
many notables, gourmets, and lovers 
of fine food. 

Other members of the Wing family 
help in the effort to make the family 
business a success and to contribute to 
the rich cultural mix of the city of 
Hanford. 


DOES EL SALVADOR DESERVE 
MORE MILITARY AID? 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
as we consider the President’s request 
for additional military assistance for 
El Salvador, I recommend that our col- 
leagues take the time to read the 
report appearing in the April 28, 1983, 
New England Journal of Medicine on 
the campaign of persecution and ter- 
rorism waged by Salvadoran security 
forces against those in the health pro- 
fessions in El Salvador. 

SPECIAL REPORT—MEDICAL MISSION REPORT 

ON EL SALVADOR 


Alarmed by reports of the harassment, 
murder, and disappearance of doctors, den- 
tists, nurses, members of the medical facul- 
ty, social and physical scientists, and mem- 
bers of related health professions, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, the Institute of 
Medicine, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the New York 
Academy of Sciences, and the International 
League for Human Rights cosponsored a 
medical mission* to San Salvador. The mis- 
sion's purpose was to determine the fate of 
those professionals and to assess the impact 
of conditions in El Salvador on medical in- 
stitutions and on the health of the people. 

From January 11 through January 15, 
1983, we spoke with people from a wide 
range of backgrounds: government officials, 
the archbishop and others in the Catholic 
Church, members of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, officials in the 
Ministry of Health, members of nongovern- 
mental human-rights organizations, politi- 


The participants were Alfred Gellhorn, M.D., 
visiting professor, Harvard School of Public Health; 
Robert Lawrence, M.D., director, Department of 
Medicine, Cambridge Hospital; Kathie McCleskey, 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence; and Nina Shea, J.D., International League for 
Human Rights. 
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cal prisoners, and numerous private citizens, 
including the families of victims. We also 
visited four places of detention for political 
prisoners, two refugee camps and the public 
maternity hospital (Maternidad). Wherever 
we turned we found the chilling effects of 
the ever-widening devastation to health and 
health care that has been caused by the 
breakdown of education, the slashing of 
budgets for national health programs, and 
the repression of humans beings by the sys- 
tematic use of terror in ways that are hide- 
ous and frightful. 

The persecution of health personnel is 
real. It began in 1979 and intensified 
through 1981, when a group of doctors, 
nurses, and medical students protested the 
killing and kidnapping of patients and doc- 
tors in hospitals—sometimes even during 
surgery. Retaliation against this group by 
death squads, suspected of being govern- 
ment forces, was swift and brutal. The 
group’s members “disappeared,” or fled to 
avoid death, or were killed. 

We came to El Salvador with a list of 20 
health workers and scientists who had dis- 
appeared in the previous 12 months, Our in- 
vestigation revealed that only seven could 
be accounted for: four were in prison, two 
had been freed, and one was confined to a 
mental hospital outside the country. There 
was no trace of the other 13. Moreover, 
while in San Salvador we were given docu- 
mentation on the disappearance of 20 addi- 
tional health workers during 1982. From 
frightened families and colleagues we also 
learned of a number of other physicians, 
nurses, and paramedics who had disap- 
peared or been killed. Since merely notify- 
ing the Church and independent human- 
rights groups of a relative’s disappearance 
can jeopardize the whole family, statistics 
on disappearances are minimal. 

Early in our visit we interviewed the colo- 
nels who command the two branches of the 
security forces—the National Police and the 
Treasury Police—and the information we 
gained was unsettling. We learned that 
there was no central registry of arrests or of 
the disposition of those who were arrested 
and no sharing of information between the 
two armed police forces; they therefore had 
no knowledge of the persons whose names 
we gave them. At our request we were 
shown the detention facilities where politi- 
cal prisoners, including the four medical 
students on our list, are held for up to 15 
days or longer. At the National Police head- 
quarters we walked along a row of foul, 
pitch-black, steel-barred cells furnished 
with only a concrete bench and a hole in the 
floor for a latrine. Led by Colonel Lopez 
Nuila, the commander of the National 
Police, and followed closely by two guards 
with M-16 rifles, we were forbidden to speak 
with or examine the dirty, haggard political 
prisoners. 

In July 1982, the International Committee 
of the Red Cross threatened to leave El Sal- 
vador because of its growing concern over 
human-rights abuses by the Salvadoran 
armed forces—particularly their practice of 
not taking prisoners alive. Officials of the 
International Red Cross told us that, al- 
though these problems have not been re- 
solved, they have decided to remain in the 
country because, on balance, they believe 
they are a force for decent human behavior. 

Health and health care in El Salvador 
have suffered since 1979 even more than 
would have been expected in a poor develop- 
ing country. The rate of endemic diseases is 
rising dramatically, as social programs are 
sacrificed so that funds can be allocated to 
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the military. Infant mortality is climbing, 
the rate of suspected tuberculosis (unverifi- 
able because of a shortage of x-ray film and 
equipment) is increasing, and there is a high 
prevalence of measles, diphtheria, and polio 
because there are no toxoids or vaccines. 
Malnutrition and skin and intestinal-tract 
parasites add to the toll. 

The Ministry of Health has suffered a 50 
per cent reduction in its budget during each 
of the past two years and is finding it diffi- 
cult if not impossible to provide adequate 
staff and medical services for the 6000 beds 
under its jurisdiction. We visited the only 
public maternity hospital in San Salvador, a 
facility that has 75 deliveries each day but 
only 263 beds. The patient turnover is very 
rapid, but even so, up to three women are 
assigned to a single bed. Premature births 
are common, but none of the bassinets for 
premature babies is functional. The x-ray 
equipment is obsolete, there is no x-ray film, 
and the pharmacy shelves are thinly sup- 
plied; the anesthesia equipment is outdated 
and unsafe, but it is used for the 5 to 10 ce- 
sarean sections that are performed daily. 
Dr. Roberto Rivera Martelli, a senior obste- 
trician who was our host at the hospital, 
and a man deeply committed to the care of 
the poor, was taken from this clinic on Feb- 
ruary 10 (less than a month after our visit 
with him) by three armed men in civilian 
clothes and has not been heard from since. 
Since then, cables have been sent to our em- 
bassy in San Salvador and to the colonels 
who head the National and Treasury Police 
by our sponsoring organizations, members 
of the U.S. Senate, the Human Rights Divi- 
sion of the State Department, and individ- 
ual U.S. citizens, but Dr. Rivera Martelli re- 
mains ‘‘disappeared.” 

The public educational system in San Sal- 
vador is in disarray. The large number of 
schoolteachers and members of the universi- 
ty faculty (including medical school profes- 
sors) who have disappeared, been impris- 
oned as political prisoners, or fled the coun- 
try has depleted the educational establish- 
ment. No professors of basic medical science 
remain. All entrances to the National Uni- 
versity have been sealed for the past two 
years, and the principal laboratory building 
located outside the university grounds has 
been gutted by the military so that only ex- 
ternal walls remain. No students have been 
admitted since the closing of the university. 
In the past semester, medical students in 
the last two years of the six-year course 
have been taught in storefronts and private 
homes by a few intrepid professors, but the 
complete absence of equipment, books, med- 
ical journals, and demonstration materials 
makes this valiant effort doomed. The dev- 
astation is both physical and intellectual. 

Our group visited two facilities for politi- 
cal prisoners that are operated by the Min- 
istry of Justice: Ilopango for women and 
Mariona for men. We were permitted to 
interview the inmates alone and without 
time restriction. Medical care in the 
women's prison is provided by a recent grad- 
uate of medical school who devotes a few 
hours a week to the prison as just one of his 
four jobs. Medical records are inadequate 
and incomplete. Prescriptions for medica- 
tions are usually not available in the prison 
medical facility, so they are disregarded; if 
the prisoner is fortunate, her family may 
obtain the medicine. In both prisons the po- 
litical prisoners have established their own 
health facility using minimal supplies of 
drugs and first-aid materials. 

Few prisoners have been tried and convict- 
ed. The medical students we saw in Mar- 
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iona, the men’s prison, had been there for 
two years—and others had been there for as 
long as four years—without appearing 
before a judge. However, the prisoners told 
us that they were the lucky ones. They were 
alive and probably would not disappear—no 
matter that they were being held indefinite- 
ly without due process. 

In summary, we found direct and indirect 
evidence of frightful violations of human 
rights, and we found fear among private 
citizens who feel unprotected in a lawless 
society. We found that the health of the 
public has suffered, that medical education, 
medical care, and medical facilities have 
been desperately depressed. How can one ac- 
count for the willful dismantling of the uni- 
versity, including the imprisonment (or 
worse) of medical professors and practicing 
physicians and the physical destruction or 
sealing up of university buildings and the 
medical school? University personnel with 
whom we spoke ascribed it to the political 
liberalism or radicalism that is characteris- 
tic of a university campus, to the outspoken 
indignation of the medical profession at the 
atrocities and wanton killing of noncombat- 
ants and alleged subversives, and to the fear 
among those in power of middle-class intel- 
lectuals. Doctors and other health profes- 
sionals meet many of the criteria for “disap- 
pearing.” 

We have returned to our affluent country 
shaken but eager to inform our colleagues, 
sponsors, and all who will listen that we can 
save many thousands of lives by protesting 
to the Salvadoran authorities disappear- 
ances and other human-rights violations. 
Physicians and other concerned persons can 
help privately by donating equipment and 
funds through such international relief 
agencies as the International Committee of 
the Red Cross and Catholic Relief Services. 
U.S. foreign aid must make abundant provi- 
sion for such essentials as food, medicine, 
vaccines, medical equipment, teaching mate- 
rials for students, and other forms of eco- 
nomic assistance. Aid to this war-torn coun- 
try should emphasize life-giving sustenance 
rather than arms and military equipment. 

ALFRED GELLHORN, M.D., 
Harvard School of Public Health.e 


THE SOVIETS REALLY NEED 
THEIR NUKES 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 
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Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in 
this Sunday’s Washington Post, I 
came across an editorial which is very 
timely; coming as it does, just as the 
House concluded its “Great Freeze 
Debate.“ The article, written by Prof. 
Seweryn Bialer of Columbia Universi- 
ty, argues that the Soviet Union de- 
pends on its nuclear arsenal for its su- 
perposer status, and that the unusabil- 
ity of the weapons is what makes them 
so very useful to the Soviets. For these 
reasons, Professor Bialer concludes 
that the total elimination of nuclear 
weapons is an unattainable goal, and 
even a reduction will be difficult to 
obtain. Because of the valuable in- 
sights offered by Professor Bialer, I 
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think it fitting to include his May 8 ar- 
ticle in the REcorp. 

Tue Soviets REALLY NEED THEIR NUKES 

(By Seweryn Bialer) 

In the great debate over nuclear weapons 
and how to control them, one key fact gets 
too little attention: The Soviet Union de- 
pends on its nuclear arsenal not only to pro- 
tect itself and to threaten others, but for its 
very status as a great power. Without nucle- 
ar weapons, the Soviet Union would not be a 
superpower. 

Perhaps we shy away from this fact be- 
cause its implications are so depressing. Ob- 
viously, if the Soviet leaders believe that 
they depend on nuclear weapons for their 
international status, they are unlikely to 
consider giving them up. This state of af- 
fairs cannot be wished way. 

More depressing still, the nuclear revolu- 
tion that has transformed international pol- 
itics gives the Soviet Union considerable ad- 
vantages over the West in the competition 
for global influence. The very “unusability” 
of nuclear weapons makes them more useful 
to the Soviets than they can ever be to us. 

Nuclear weapons are much more than 
weapons. They are the overriding political 
and psychological factor in Soviet-American 
relations, and in today’s global politics gen- 
erally. The fact that nuclear weapons exist 
has created an international situation with- 
out precedent in history. 

The existence of nuclear weapons has also 
given the United States and the Soviet 
Union a set of compelling common interests, 
beginning, of course, with their mutual need 
to avoid a nuclear war. But common inter- 
ests are far from either superpower's only 
interests. 

If avoiding a nuclear war and the confron- 
tations that could lead to one was both su- 
perpowers’ fundamental goal, their chances 
for success would be very high. 

Even if the nuclear arms race continues 
indefinitely, one can argue—however iron- 
ically—that both sides believe they are accu- 
mulating new weapons to avoid the sort of 
strategic imbalance that could tempt one su- 
perpower to attack the other. 

But the prevention of a nuclear holocaust 
and the survival of humanity is not the only 
fundamental goal of either America or of 
Russia. Both have other international ambi- 
tions, and the Soviet Union has an unsatis- 
fied hunger for global influence that pushes 
it toward a highly activist foreign policy. 

It’s no use shying away from this uncom- 
fortable fact. Soviet nationalism and pride, 
history and ideology, its military might 
combined with the docility of its population, 
its late arrival on the superpower stage all 
encourage this activism. The Soviet Union is 
still in the ascending stage of its interna- 
tional ambitions. 

In this stage the Soviet leadership is 
hoping it will be able to turn Western 
Europe away from its alliance with the 
United States. The Soviets are committed to 
support radical changes in the Third World, 
even if this involves direct and indirect 
Soviet military engagement. While the over- 
riding Soviet goal is to protect its own Rus- 
sion-Soviet system and its “internal” and 
“external” multinational empire, its key tac- 
tical aims as a latecomer to the “game” of 
global politics are offensive. 

For the United States, this is clearly the 
descending stage of political, economic and 
military ambitions. America now views the 
international system with the attitude of a 
status-quo power. Its long-term policy direc- 
tion is best expressed in “containment”—a 
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concept with basically defensive connota- 
tions. 

Americans key goals are the preservation 
of the independent industrial democracies, 
which requires a balance of at least strate- 
gic parity with the Soviet Union; the de- 
fense of vital economic and strategic Ameri- 
can and allied interests in such areas as the 
Persian Gulf, which requires the preserva- 
tion or creation of a conventional Soviet- 
American balance in some regions of the 
world; and finally, the preservation—at 
best—of the existing configuration of forces 
in the Third World. Where change cannot 
be avoided, the U.S. wants gradual evolu- 
tion, not revolutionary upheavals. 

This is a dangerous situation. Although 
each superpower wants to achieve its goals 
without using nuclear weapons—that is, in a 
rational way—this may not prove to be so 
easy. The asymmetry of goals which each 
superpower pursues and the fact that one is 
still ascendant while the other is retrench- 
ing increases the perils of an unintended es- 
calation of their conflict to the threshold of 
nuclear war. 

To put it simply, the nuclear revolution in 
weaponry and warfare and its military, po- 
litical and psychological consequences give 
the Soviet Union a better opportunity than 
the United States to achieve its internation- 
al goals without a nuclear war. This is true 
for four reasons: 

First, nuclear weapons act as a great 
equalizer of the actual, conventional mili- 
tary potential of the Western and Soviet al- 
liances, and therefore are a guarantor of the 
security of the Soviet Union. Far from being 
an equal, the Soviet Union and its bloc are 
far behind the Western alliance in conven- 
tional military potential. 

At the beginning of the 1980s the com- 
bined gross national product (GNP) of the 
industrial democracies was more than three 
times larger than the combined GNP of the 
Warsaw Pact countries. (This is about the 
same relationship that existed between the 
West European and Soviet economic mili- 
tary potential on the eve of World War II, 
and is only marginally different than the 
comparative potential of NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact in the 1950s). Technologically, 
recent studies have shown that the lopsided 
superiority of the West is at least as great 
today as it was in 1953, the year when Stalin 
died. 

But nuclear weapons—strategic, theater, 
and tactical—act as a great equalizer of the 
military potential and actual strength of 
the competing blocs, who without them are 
not equal at all. Once strategic parity has 
been achieved, it provides a degree of securi- 
ty to the Soviet Union that it never enjoyed 
in the past. 

And of course, nuclear weapons enhance 
the psychological-political effectiveness of 
any threat from Soviet conventional forces 
on Soviet borders or in remote corners of 
the globe. 

Second, the nuclear revolution led to the 
the once-justified but now pernicious con- 
cept of an American nuclear umbrella over 
Western Europe, and the “bigger bang for 
the buck” military policy of the United 
States. The idea of an American umbrella 
led to much lower levels of conventional 
military spending by the industrial democ- 
racies than at any time in their 20th-centu- 
ry history. The idea of more bang,” and 
the attendant American preoccupation with 
the nuclear balance, led to a deterioration 
of conventional U.S. forces and to the dissi- 
pation of the American military-industrial 
base. And of course, these changes occurred 
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at a time when Soviet conventional forces 
were growing steadily. The resulting superi- 
ority of mobilized conventional strength 
gave the Soviets freedom of military action 
below the level of nuclear war. 

Third, the Soviet leadership is able to ex- 
ploit the balance of terror more effectively 
that the United States can because of the 
nature of the Soviet political system. Soviet 
leaders do not feel great pressure from 
public opinion in formulating their military 
and foreign policies and calibrating their 
use of military threats toward their oppo- 
nents. At the same time, Soviet leaders can 
manipulate the legitimate fear of nuclear 
weapons in the populations of the industrial 
democracies. This asymmetry lets the Soviet 
leadership reap the political rewards of nu- 
clear parity and leaves them freer to employ 
military threat or actual military forces. 

Fourth, the nature of Third World con- 
flicts and of popular aspirations in the de- 
veloping countries favors military conflicts 
and revolutions—best suited to Soviet pur- 
poses—rather than gradualism and the evo- 
lution of democratic institutions that Amer- 
ica would prefer. When nuclear parity elimi- 
nates the danger of retribution to thier own 
homeland and empire, the Soviets can 
engage in low-risk and low-cost adventures 
to help accelerate the “historical process” in 
the Third World. 

On the other hand, any American at- 
tempts to intervene to preserve the status 
quo are likely to require large-scale involve- 
ment at a high cost. The unpopularity of 
such interventions, the difficulties of 
making them work, and the danger of their 
escalation into confrontations with the 
Soviet Union makes them extremely diffi- 
cult for the United States to undertake. 

So nuclear weapons give the Soviets clear 
advantages. Of course the present balance 
of nuclear terror also presents the Soviet 
Union with terrible dangers. But it would be 
foolish to ignore the fact that the same bal- 
ance of terror also gives the Soviet leaders 
opportunities for global assertiveness that 
are unprecedented in the entire history of 
the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, the advantages cre- 
ated for the Soviet Union by the nuclear 
revolution do not assure the success of 
Soviet policies. Those advantages may well 
be balanced by the Soviets’ inside the East 
European empire, and the Soviets’ inability 
to match their military capabilities with the 
political, economic and cultural power that 
could produce practical advantages for the 
U.S.S.R. around the world. The restoration 
of an effective American-West European al- 
liance could also help frustrate Soviet ambi- 
tions. 

In the area of strategic weapons, the 
Soviet leadership’s oft-proclaimed desire for 
arms control and stability is at least as sin- 
cere as President Reagan's repeated state- 
ments of interest in nuclear arms reduction. 
But if nuclear weapons were ever abolished 
or decisively reduced in number, it is the 
Soviet Union that would really suffer—mili- 
tarily, politically and psychologically. This 
is an important reason why the total elimi- 
nation of nuclear weapons is an unattain- 
able goal, and why even their substantial re- 
duction will be very difficult to achieve, 
though we must strive to achieve it.e 
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NUTRITION RESEARCH: WE 
HAVE A LOT TO LEARN 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the rising cost of health care 
is one of the greatest budgetary dilem- 
mas we in Congress face. The prospect 
of billions upon billior; of dollars 
going to treat diseases lat could be 
avoided is a powerful inc ntive to find 
ways to prevent illness. ‘here is little 
doubt that improper nutrition is a con- 
tributor to many of the diseases that 
are most difficult and expensive to 
treat, and in the past few years we 
have invested heavily in basic research 
on nutrition. 

An article just published in Science 
magazine shows how recent nutrition 
research has led to the overthrow of 
concepts that seemed beyond doubt. 
The practical consequences of the dis- 
coveries reported here may well be 
enormous; further studies will no 
doubt provide additional surprises. Sci- 
entists, of course, have long recognized 
that our knowledge is always provi- 
sional at best. It is only when re- 
searchers challenge accepted dogma 
that they discover new truths. The 
challenge for us, the supporters of this 
effort, is to keep encouraging new ap- 
proaches and fresh looks, as well as to 
insist that research discoveries be ap- 
plied to the development of usable re- 
sults. Whether we are concerned about 
nutrition, or the environmental fate of 
chemicals, or the causes of chronic dis- 
ease, we must continue to question old 
beliefs, to test and experiment, and to 
develop new understanding. I com- 
mend this report to my colleagues. 

{From Science, Apr. 29, 1983] 
DIETARY DOGMA DISPROVED 
(By Gina Kolata) 

For years, diabetologists and nutritionists 
have taught that there are two major class- 
es of carbohydrates: simple and complex. 
Simple carbohydrates, which are the sugars 
like glucose, sucrose, and fructose, are im- 
mediately absorbed by the gut and cause a 
rapid rise in blood sugar and blood insulin. 
Complex carbohydrates, such as the starch- 
es found in rice and potatoes, take longer to 
be absorbed and so result in a slower and 
more moderate rise in blood glucose and 
blood insulin. 

Or so the dogma goes. But it turns out 
that the dogma is incorrect. The problems, 
says Jesse Roth, a diabetes specialist at the 
National Institutes of Health, is that “I be- 
lieved it. Everyone believed it. But no one 
ever tested it.” 

When Phyllis Crapo of the University of 
Colorado Health Sciences Center in Denver 
thought to test the dogma, she was aston- 
ished to find just how wrong it is. Crapo and 
other researchers are learning, for example, 
that a bowl of ice cream does almost noth- 
ing to blood glucose. Nor does a sweet 
potato. But a white potato or a slice of 
whole wheat or white bread sends blood glu- 
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cose soaring. To further compound the 
matter, the effects of carbohydrates on 
blood glucose are unpredictable. The only 
way to learn what a particular food's effect 
is is to test it on volunteers. 

These discoveries are of major conse- 
quence for diabetics, who must avoid large 
swings in blood glucose. They also may be 
important for nondiabetics since, at the 
very least, large amounts of glucose in the 
blood make people sleepy. 

Other effects are more speculative, but 
some medical researchers now suggest that 
the reason people develop adult-onset diabe- 
tes may be because they eat the wrong kind 
of carbohydrates, meaning those that give 
rapid rises in blood sugar, rather than 
simply too many carbohydrates. In more 
primitive societies, David Jenkins of the 
University of Toronto points out, people 
tend to eat the carbohydrates that give slow 
glucose rises and tend also to have little dia- 
betes and heart disease. 

Crapo first thought of testing the conven- 
tional wisdom about the effects of simple 
and complex carbohydrates when she vis- 
ited Stanford University several years ago. 
She was sitting in on a physicology class 
when the lecturer remarked that the tradi- 
tional advice to diabetics that they eat com- 
plex rather than simple carbohydrates 
really makes no sense. People have so many 
amylases—enzymes that break down starch- 
es into sugar—in their gut that starches are 
converted to glucose almost immediately. 

Crapo was skeptical. As a nutritionist, she 
had been advising diabetic patients to con- 
centrate on complex carbohydrates and she 
found it hard to believe that they are no dif- 
ferent from simple sugars as far as blood 
glucose is concerned. So she, together with 
Stanford diabetologist Gerald Reaven and 
her husband, diabetologist Jerrold Olefsky, 
also of the University of Colorado, decided 
to feed volunteers pure uncooked starch and 
see what happened. Just as she suspected, 
there was virtually no rise in blood glucose. 

But, these investigators reasoned, pure 
uncooked starch is hardly a typical food. 
Perhaps the result would be different if 
they tried cooked starches of the sort 
people normally eat. They then fed volun- 
teers potatoes and rice. To their amaze- 
ment, says Crapo, “We found a dramatic dif- 
ference between the two. Rice gave a flat 
glucose response and potatoes gave a rapid 
response that was the same as you would 
expect if you gave people pure glucose.” 
Olefsky adds, “Potatoes are like candy as 
far as a diabetic is concerned.” 

They went on to test corn and bread be- 
cause rice, potatoes, corn, and bread are the 
four major starches eaten in this country. 
The glucose responses, in increasing order, 
were rice, bread, corn, potatoes. 

They tried the experiments in people with 
impaired glucose tolerance and with diabe- 
tes. The results were the same. They tried 
similar experiments using simple sugars be- 
cause, Olefsky explains. We always were 
taught that a simple sugar is a simple sugar. 
But it turns out that simple sugars are as 
different as potatoes and rice.“ Lactose and 
fructose have little effect on blood glucose. 
Sucrose has a moderate effect. Glucose and 
maltose give immediate and pronounced ef- 
fects. 

Olefsky believes that one reason for these 
differences is that there are differences in 
the accessibility of the starch or sugar mole- 
cules in various foods. The more homog- 
enized the food, the more rapid the rise in 
blood glucose. A rice slurry gives a more 
rapid rise than rice grains. Apple puree 
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gives a more rapid rise than a whole apple. 
But the biochemistry of food digestion and 
absorption is so poorly understood, he says, 
that each food has to be analyzed separate- 
ly. 
The most extensive list of the glucose re- 
sponses of foods has been prepared by Jen- 
kins and his associates in Toronto working 
with Thomas Wolever and his associates at 
Oxford University. 

Jenkins says his studies of the glucose re- 
sponse to various foods are a constant reve- 
lation. We never cease to be amazed. We 
are unable to predict and we are still trying 
to explain what we find. We thought we 
would find most of the foods not too dis- 
similar. We expected some differences but 
not massive differences. A second surprise— 
and this was quite, quite remarkable—was 
that the legumes had blood glucose rises 
half those of their cereal counterparts.” 

Pasta products are much lower in their 
blood glucose effects than cereals. In the 
West, we've been getting hooked on whole 
meal products rather than white. But there 
is no difference in blood glucose levels with 
white or whole wheat pasta, white or whole 
wheat bread, or white or brown rice,” Jen- 
kins remarks. He stresses, however, that 
whole wheat products still may be beneficial 
since they improve colonic function. 

Jenkins and Wolever also have tested 
combinations of foods. For example, they 
gave volunteers cheese and bread. Dairy 
products in general give a very slow glucose 
rise but the cheese-bread combination, un- 
expectedly, gives the rapid glucose rise char- 
acteristic of bread. Bread and beans, in con- 
trast, resulted in a slow rise in blood sugar 
more characteristic of beans than bread. 

One immediate consequence of these re- 
sults for diabetics is that the starch ex- 
change lists of their diets, which are choices 
of equal carbohydrate portions of bread, 
rice, potatoes, or corn, are called into ques- 
tion. In addition, Olefsky points out, diabet- 
ics may want to know that some foods that 
they frequently avoid, such as ice cream, are 
fine as far as blood glucose is concerned. 
Olefsky remarks that he recently saw a new 
ice cream sweetened with sorbitol and la- 
beled “not a low calorie food.” The ice 
cream was aimed at diabetics. But regular 
ice cream gives a very flat glucose response. 
Marveling at the very existence of this die- 
tetic dessert, Olefsky says, “Some major 
food company developed this product on the 
assumption that ice cream is bad for diabet- 
ics. Better they should go out and find a 
better potato.” 

Roth says it is his impression that the 
work of Crapo and Jenkins “is not widely 
known” and that “it is time for it to be con- 
sidered” by diabetologists. Irving Spratt of 
the Spratt Diabetes Medical Clinic in San 
Bernadino, who is president of the Ameri- 
can Diabetes Association, says the Diabetes 
Association is concerned about the possibili- 
ty that the starch exchange lists may be 
misleading, that we are considering chang- 
ing the exchange lists and we will take ap- 
propriate action as all the evidence comes 
in.” Crapo, he adds, is a member of the pro- 
fessional education committee of the Ameri- 
can Diabetes Association. We are in con- 
stant communication with Phyllis Crapo,” 
Spratt says. 

Studies of carbohydrates and their effects 
on blood glucose may help nutritionists un- 
derstand public health issues as well as dia- 
betes diets. Jenkins says he wonders wheth- 
er the wholesale change in industrialized so- 
cieties from foods like pasta, beans, and 
sweet potatoes to foods like bread, cereals, 
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and white potatoes might be related to the 
prevalence of diabetes, heart disease, and 
some forms of cancer. He himself has begun 
eating pasta and beans since he discovered 
their effects on blood glucose. It's a mar- 
velous food anyway.“ he remarks. 

Olefsky wonders whether there will be 
any large-scale health effects as food manu- 
facturers switch from using sucrose as a 
sweetener to using corn syrup, which is less 
expensive. Corn syrup, which is mostly fruc- 
tose, gives a very slow blood glucose re- 
sponse whereas sucrose gives a more rapid 
one. 

The whole process of studying the blood 
glucose response of foods has been an eye- 
opener for nutritionists. They learned, says 
Crapo, that “What happens when we eat 
food is much more complex than anyone 
thought.“ Now that researchers are starting 
to look more carefully at their untested as- 
sumptions about food, Crapo predicts, I 
think at last we will pull nutrition out of 
the dark ages. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
REAL ESTATE EXCHANGES 


HON. HAROLD E. FORD 


OF TENNESSEE 
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@ Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is a great pleasure for me to rec- 
ognize and salute the National Asso- 
ciation of Realtors as they celebrate 
the organization’s 75th anniversary 
Diamond Jubilee. 

Since the realtors founding in 1908 
as the National Association of Real 
Estate Exchanges, the organization 
has represented the highest standards 
of professional ethics. Realtors have 
provided competent, unbiased service 
to both buyers and sellers over the 
past 75 years, assisting in the largest 
investment most Americans make in a 
lifetime. Realtors have introduced 
many innovative programs to improve 
and enhance the accessibility of the 
American dream of owning a home to 
everyone. 

Realtors are known for contributing 
countless hours to their communities, 
dedicating time and energy to civic 
betterment. For the past 75 years, re- 
altors have played an important role 
in the growth and development of the 
cities and towns across the United 
States. For this reason, they have 
become one of the most important 
forces in American business. 

I would like to offer the following 
history of the National Association of 
Realtors as a tribute to the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the organiza- 
tion over the past 75 years, and to rec- 
ognize the integrity and dedication the 
profession represents. 
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A Brier HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF REALTORS 


(Written by Joan Mauch; research by Linda 
Lipman) 

The National Association of Realtors,’ the 
nation’s largest trade association, was 
founded in 1908 as the “National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Exchanges.” 

Three earlier attempts to organize a na- 
tional real estate group had met with fail- 
ure. The first effort in 1891, resulted in the 
formation of the National Real Estate Asso- 
ciation, which survived only 19 months. Two 
subsequent efforts also were without suc- 
cess. 

On May 12, 1908, 120 men representing 18 
boards from 13 states and one state associa- 
tion met in Chicago to try again. Their 
stated objective was to unite the real estate 
men of America for the purpose of effective- 
ly exerting a combined influence upon mat- 
ters affecting real estate interests.” 

The group authorized employment of an 
executive secretary, general counsel and 
“such other assistance as may be necessary” 
and also provided for an office for associa- 
tion work. Standing committees, demon- 
strating the founders’ intended fields of ac- 
tivity, were formed and included: Code of 
Ethics, taxation, state and municipal legisla- 
tion, and the organization of local ex- 
changes. 

In 1916, the organization’s name was 
changed to the “National Association of 
Real Estate Boards,” and in 1972 it became 
the National Association of Realtors” and 
its present logo was adopted. 

Throughout its history, the National As- 
sociation has been working for America’s 
property owners, exerting pressure on gov- 
ernment for better housing, improved home 
financing, the prevention of real estate 
fraud, community revitalization, fair tax- 
ation and encouraging property beautifica- 
tion and protection. 

As the Association celebrates its 75th an- 
niversary, its members can be proud of the 
many key accomplishments along with 
achievements at every level—national, state, 
and local. Some of the Association’s major 
achievements include: 

Making use of the Golden Rule” as its 
theme, the Realtor’s adopted a strict Code 
of Ethics in 1913. The National Association 
was only the second business group in the 
nation to follow the professions of medicine, 
law and engineering in the formation and 
enforcement of a code for its members. 

In 1916, Charles N. Chadbourne, a Minne- 
apolis Realtor, devised the term “Realtor” 
to identify real estate agents who are mem- 
bers of the National Association of Realtors 
and subscribe to its strict Code of Ethics. 
The patent office registration of the service- 
mark, “Realtor” and the Realtor emblem 
were approved in 1949. Courts have upheld 
this designation in every case brought 
before them. 

The principal of “exclusive agency” was 
established about 1910 and meant that 
every seller could make exclusive use of a 
single broker. This concept led to coopera- 
tive selling practices and the establishment 
of multiple listing services. The public bene- 
fits from exclusive agency because only a 
single fee is due upon the sale of a property, 
regardless of the number of agents involved 
in its sale. 

After the Great Depression, Realtors 
worked to prevent urban blight from de- 


‘Realtor is a registered collective membership 
mark of the National Association of Realtors. 
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stroying good neighborhoods. In 1939, the 
Urban Land Institute was formed to concen- 
trate on the problems of urban decentraliza- 
tion and redevelopment. Realtors suggested 
a program of large scale redevelopment by 
private enterprise. In 1941, major proposals 
on rebuilding cities were coordinated by the 
National Association. 

The Realtors’ Build America Better“ pro- 
gram was introduced in 1952 to promote 
neighborhood conservation. Realtors provid- 
ed expert counseling and helped cities in 
their efforts to rid neighborhoods of slums. 
The program was cited in the 1954 Munici- 
pal Yearbook of the International City 
Managers Association, as a major develop- 
ment in the field of housing conservation. 

In 1956, “Realtor Week" was introduced. 
Now known as “Private Property Week,” it 
provides an annual reminder to the public 
of their constitutionally-protected rights to 
own, use and transfer private property. 

Improvement in the flow of mortgage 
money has always been a major objective of 
the National Association. In this respect, 
Realtors provided leadership in the develop- 
ment of the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion, the Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 
Throughout the 1950s, Realtors supported 
credit efforts to help additional families 
afford housing. They also were involved in 
liberalizing FHA requirements to make FHA 
loans available to more people. 

Realtors have supported floating FHA 
and VA interest rates since the 1950s. A 
floating rate would make more funds avail- 
able for government-backed mortgages and 
result in more equitable closing charges. In 
1980, a law was passed with Realtor support 
requiring 10 percent of all FHA loans to 
have a floating interest rate. 

Since its founding, the National Associa- 
tion has opposed excessive government 
spending and unfair taxation, and remains 
heavily involved in political affairs to this 
day. 

Expansion of tax relief to the elderly in 
home sales also was widely promoted by Re- 
altors. In 1962, persons 65 years and over 
were allowed to exclude the first $30,000 of 
the profit from the sale of their home from 
capital gains taxes. This amount was in- 
creased to $100,000 in 1978 and the age limit 
was lowered to 55 years. In 1982, the 
amount was increased to $125,000. 

Realtors helped defeat efforts to limit de- 
ductions for mortgage interest payments in 
1976. They continue to lobby against this 
limitation whenever it is proposed as a 
means of raising additional tax revenues. 

In 1943, the Realtors Washington Com- 
mittee, later named the Realtors Political 
Action Committee (RPAC), was formed. 
RPAC currently is the largest PAC of any 
trade association in the nation. In 1982, it 
raised some $2.5 million in contributions. 
Citizens benefit from this program by the 
election of legislators who support the prin- 
cipals of private property ownership and the 
free enterprise system. 

The National Association’s nonpartisan 
voter registration campaign in 1980 resulted 
in more than 4 million additional voters 
going to the polls in the 1980 elections and 
was the first such program by a national 
trade association to be approved by the Fed- 
eral Election Commission. 

The federal government in World War II 
imposed rent control. Although Realtors 
abided by the law, they worked for its 
repeal. Realtor research has demonstrated 
that rent control adds to the shortage of 
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apartments and prevents the renovation of 
units. 

In some areas, this fight continues today. 
Realtors participate in task force teams to 
assist localities in defeating rent control ini- 
tiatives. Realtors also assisted in the cre- 
ation of the Rental Housing Industry Coali- 
tion, consisting of national organizations 
with similar concerns regarding rent control 
and the rental housing industry. 

With the addition of 400,000 sales associ- 
ates in 1972, the National Association of Re- 
altors became the largest trade association 
in the country. Today, membership is com- 
posed of more than 600,000 Realtors who 
are brokers or salespeople, and Realtor-As- 
sociates, a membership category for sales- 
people. Members belong to one or more of 
the 1,864 local boards of Realtors located in 
all 50 states, Guam, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands and the District of Columbia. 

The Association continues providing a fa- 
cility for education, research and exchange 
of information among its members and to 
the public and government for the purpose 
of preserving the free enterprise system and 
the right of free people to own and use real 
property. 

According to Harley W. Snyder, 1983 
president of the National Association, 
Members of the Congress and the Execu- 
tive Branch of the federal government 
today recognize the National Association of 
Realtors as a major spokesman for the vital 
housing industry. They acknowledge that 
we not only represent our own members, 
but that Realtors nationwide are working 
for America’s property owners as well.“ e 


THE RECENT MURDER OF THE 
TURKISH AMBASSADOR TO 
YUGOSLAVIA 


HON. MARK D. SILJANDER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Speaker, Ar- 
menian gunmen shot and fatally 
wounded the Turkish Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia Galip Balkar. This is the 
26th time they succeeded in killing 
members of the Turkish diplomatic 
corps or their families in the last 
decade. 

While we feel a deep outrage about 
the killings of innocent diplomats of 
our NATO ally, Turkey, it must be 
stated that the killings are not only a 
Turkish concern, but an American 
one, as well. 

To cite the terrorist occurrences 
sponsored by ASALA—Secret Army 
for the Liberation of Armenian—and 
the Justice Commandos for the Arme- 
nian Genocide in the United States: 

1973: Murder of the Turkish Consul 
and Consul General in Los Angeles. 

October 1980: Bombing of the home 
of the Turkish Consul General in Los 
Angeles. 

October 1980: Car bomb explosion in 
front of the Turkish Mission in Los 
Angeles. 

June 1981: Bombing of the Swiss 
Bank Corp. offices in Los Angeles. 
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November 1981: Bomb explosion at 
the Turkish Consulate in Los Angeles. 

January 1982: Murder of Kemal 
Arikan, Turkish Consul General in Los 
Angeles. 

March 1982: Bombing of the office 
of the Honorary Consul General of 
Turkey in Boston. 

May 1982: Murder of Orhan Gonduz, 
Turkish Consul General, Boston. 

June 1982: Arrest of three Armeni- 
ans after they allegedly put bombs in 
the Canadian Airlines cargo terminal 
at Los Angeles. 

October 1982: Arrest of five Armeni- 
ans allegedly preparing to bomb the 
office of the Honorary Turkish Consul 
General in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Speaker, we must put a stop to 
the criminal activities of the Armenian 
terrorist groups. The 600,000 members 
of the American Armenian community 
condemns strongly these acts. The 
agents of the terrorist groups are usu- 
ally Armenians from Lebanon who 
had arrived in this country during the 
1970’s as legal immigrants and then 
are used as assassins and bombers. We 
must also take adequate steps to 
insure that the infiltration of ASALA 
and Justice Commandos agents can no 
longer enter under the guise of refu- 
gees from Lebanon. 

On September 2, 1982, Dr. Z. Mi- 
chael Szaz, current director of the Ar- 
menian Foreign Policy Institute wrote 
an article in the Washington Times 
about these two terrorist organizations 
that are operating in the United 
States. 


The text follows: 


[From the Washington Times, Sept. 2, 19821 
ARMENIAN TERRORIST IRONIES 
(By Michael Szaz) 


It is a curious phenomenon of news cover- 
age that while certain groups within the 
Byzantine labyrinth of international terror- 
ism have attained infamy, two of the most 
active have escaped the worldwide condem- 
nation they so richly deserve—their names 
are: the Secret Army for the Liberation of 
Armenia (ASALA), and The Justice Com- 
mandos of Armenian Genocide. 

Major American, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Swiss, Portuguese, Canadian and Australian 
cities have been the sites of bombings and 
assassinations aimed at Turkish diplomats 
often injuring scores of innocent bystand- 
ers. 

The ideological orientations of these 
groups differ, yet their tactics are identical. 

ASALA is Marxist, Third World-oriented 
and pro-Soviet. It operates on the premise 
that the Soviet Union provided an Armeni- 
an homeland. ASALA hopes to detach vast 
areas from eastern Turkey and unite them 
with Soviet Armenia. 

ASALA, with roots in Lebanon where a 
sizable Armenian population resides, has 
close ties with the radical PLO faction led 
by George Habash. Israeli sources report 
that documents confiscated from PLO of- 
fices in Lebanon confirm the ASALA/PLO 
connection. 

These terrorists specialize in bombing at- 
tacks, but also claim credit for assassination 
of Turkish diplomats. Their bombing cam- 
paign has targeted French and Swiss gov- 
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ernment facilities as well as Turkish proper- 
ty. 

The Justice Commandos are the radical 
offshoot of the conservative national Arme- 
nian party in exile. Its roots are among 
young Armenian immigrants from Lebanon 
to the United States, Canada and Australia. 

At this writing, 23 Turkish diplomats have 
been assassinated since 1973. Four of the 
killings were done in the United States: 
three in Los Angeles (1973 and 1982), and 
one in Boston (1982). The remainder of the 
assassinations occurred in Western Europe, 
Canada and Australia. Over 70 bombings 
have resulted in injuries to innocent by- 
standers, the last one in Paris just 10 days 
ago wounded 16 people. The increased activ- 
ity has produced conflicting sentiments in 
the American Armenian community on the 
terrorism issue although all major organiza- 
tions have officially condemned them. 

Last year, a bombing at the Anaheim Con- 
vention Center led to the cancellation of 
performances of the Turkish Folklore 
Group as authorities could not provide secu- 
rity in face of further terrorists threats. Ap- 
parently inspired by the rising tide of vio- 
lence, other Armenian militants disrupted a 
cultural meeting of the American-Turkish 
Assembly in Houston and provoked cancel- 
lations of a documentary film on Turkey at 
the Los Angeles Music Center and at the 
University of California Berkeley campus. 
Stink bombs were the weapons of choice. 

Recently a threat on the life of UCLA 
Professor Stanford Shaw forced him to flee 
his teaching post and go into hiding. His dis- 
agreement with allegations that Turks mas- 
sacred nearly all Armenians during World 
War I was the cause of the death threat. 

The pretext for Armenian terrorism stems 
from the alleged 1915 massacres. The assas- 
sination of Turkish diplomats are to force 
Turkey to admit that an organized slaugh- 
ter occurred costing the lives of 1.5 million 
Armenians. The Turkish government has 
denied these charges and, to prove the inva- 
lidity of such rhetoric, points out that there 
were only 1,240,000 Armenians in the Otto- 
man Empire and many later emigrated to 
Soviet Armenia, Lebanon and the West. It 
is, however, also a matter of record that the 
Armenians collaborated with the Russian 
Empire during the war in order to establish 
an Armenian state on Ottoman territory. 

No one disputes that starvation, depriva- 
tion, and epidemics decimated the Armeni- 
ans after their 1915 uprising which also re- 
sulted in the death of many thousands of 
Turks. It is a sad fact, however, that Europe 
is filled with memories of massacres that oc- 
curred in most countries. If every ethnic 
group took revenge upon diplomats of other 
countries against whom they nurse griev- 
ances over long-ago events, all of Europe 
would be drenched in blood. This is not to 
say that tragedies should be forgotten, but 
rather that there is a lesson to learn: never 
to allow nationalist and ethnic passions to 
get out of hand. 

The Ottoman Empire had a record of tol- 
erance for minorities. The Empire gave 
haven to the Jews, among others, during 
the Spanish Inquisition. Perhaps this record 
of tolerance explains an especially unique 
quality of the Armenian terrorist phenome- 
non. It has not expressed itself within 
Turkey despite amply opportunity between 
1976 and 1980, when Turkey was faced with 
national disaster brought on by rampant 
left- and right-wing terrorism. 

Public security was sufficiently weakened 
to permit the emergence of a terrorist cam- 
paign from within the Armenian community 
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in Turkey. No such terrorism occurred. Ar- 
menians in Turkey did not launch attacks 
on Turks nor did they support such attacks 
by other groups. 

The recent bombing and machine-gun 
attack by Armenian terrorists at the Ankara 
airport does not negate the above conclu- 
sions. They all possessed foreign passports 
and came to Turkey only to create the inci- 
dent. They were not Turkish Armenians. 

It is ironic, but perhaps predictable that, 
the Armenian terrorists direct their assault 
on Turkey while disregarding the very real 
religious persecution and limitations on na- 
tional expression imposed upon their kins- 
men in the Soviet Union where the absence 
of human rights is manifested daily.e 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL BLACK 
HERITAGE DAY PARADE 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


e Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
my colleagues to join me in paying 
tribute to the Fifth Annual Black Her- 
itage Day Parade, which will be held 
in Newark this Sunday, May 15. 

The parade has as its theme for this 
year: “The African Family: Struggling 
for Survival.” It will be an opportunity 
for all of us to recognize the achieve- 
ments as well as the struggles of black 
Americans over the years to gain full 
and equal participation in our society. 

The parade committee works excep- 
tionally hard all year not only on this 
annual event, but on other community 
activities as well. The committee pro- 
vides educational and cultural semi- 
nars aimed at highlighting the contri- 
butions of black Americans in all 
areas. 

This day will be a celebration of 
those contributions, and a time for all 
people, regardless of race, to salute 
and recognize the pride of black Amer- 
icans in their heritage. In these times 
it is especially important for us to re- 
flect on this and to rededicate our- 
selves to that struggle for equality. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many people 
involved in the parade committee who 
are too numerous to name individual- 
ly. However, I do wish to single out 
Kurt Culbreath, the chairman of the 
Black Heritage Day Parade Commit- 
tee, who has given so much of himself 
to this effort. In addition, there are 
three individuals being recognized at 
the parade with the honor of serving 
as grand marshals. They are the Hon- 
orable Ambassador Paul Rupia, of the 
Republic of Tanzania; Mr. William 
Ogden Layton, a World War I veteran 
of distinguished service who is the 
chief grand marshal; and Mr. Leon 
Moore, the principal and founder of 
the Chad School in Newark. I wish 
these people and all the others in- 
volved in Sunday’s parade my best 
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wishes and my full support and en- 
couragement.@ 


TANDEM TRUCKS—A STATE 
DECISION 


HON. STEWART B. McKINNEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 7, I introduced H.R. 2438, a bill 
to return to the States the right to 
decide whether their highways are 
safe for tandem-trailer trucks. Fifteen 
States have prohibited the giant 
trucks from using their highways in 
the past, and the fact that twin trail- 
ers are involved in twice as many fatal 
accidents as single-unit trucks was 
doubtless a factor in those decisions. 
However, the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration is now implementing regula- 
tions to override any State ban of 
these dangerous trucks. I urge you to 
join me in returning to the States the 
right to insure safety on their high- 
ways by prohibiting tandem trucks if 
they so desire. 

My legislation is direct and uncom- 
plicated: It would simply remove a 
short section of the Surface Transpor- 
tation Assistance Act of 1982 (Public 
Law 97-424) that prohibits States 
from banning tandem-trailer trucks. It 
would not necessarily remove tandems 
from any State in the Nation that 
wants them; rather, I merely propose 
to leave that determination to the in- 
dividual States. Other length, weight, 
and width provisions, as well as a 
study of the feasibility and safety of 
tandem trailers, would remain as 
passed in the 1982 bill. However, the 
provision permitting the operation of 
twin trailers in all States this year, 
which was added in committee as a 
concession to truckers, was not subject 
to full House approval in a separate 
vote. In addition, DOT Secretary Eliz- 
abeth Dole recently stated that, even 
with the new taxes on truckers in 
effect, the trucking industry will still 
be paying 25 percent less than its fair 
share of road upkeep. Although some 
savings in transportation costs may be 
realized through the use of twin trail- 
ers, I believe the increased wear and 
tear on our highways, and the danger- 
ous potential for loss of life vastly out- 
weigh any possible benefits. 

Let us look at some of the facts, ac- 
cording to the National Highway Traf- 
fic Safety Administration (NHTSA): 

In 1981, there were 12.2 fatalities per 100 
million miles traveled by tandem trailers, 
compared to 5.6 fatalities for single-unit 
trucks; 

Tandem trailers have four times as many 
accidents as regular passenger vehicles, and 
over three times as many accidents as 
single-trailer trucks; and 

One out of every three tandem trucks is 
involved in an accident each year. 
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Clearly, these vehicles, which can be 
75 feet long, and weigh as much as 40 
tons when fully loaded, should not be 
indiscriminately allowed on our high- 
ways. Many interstate roads have 
interchanges every few miles, and run 
through hilly or congested areas, in- 
creasing the possibility of mishap. The 
individual States are best equipped to 
determine whether the particular 
design or construction limitations of 
their roads, combined with safety fac- 
tors, warrant partial or total restric- 
tions on tandem trailers. 

In fact, in the wake of substantial 
State concerns over safety, DOT has 
recently withdrawn many of the 
routes originally designated as safe for 
tandem-trailer traffic. Secretary Dole 
has indicated that, while the Depart- 
ment will work with State officials on 
the tandem-truck rules, it will go to 
court to ultimately force acceptance of 
the final regulations. It is clear that 
this safety issue, which was hastily 
conceived and implemented, deserves 
further careful study before Federal 
mandates are laid down.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. ROBERT A. BORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


è Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to offer an explanation of my vote on 
rolicall 57 of April 20, 1983. The vote 
occurred on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON) as modified by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) to 
House Joint Resolution 13, calling for 
a mutual and verifiable freeze on nu- 
clear weapons. 

I had intended to vote “aye” for the 
Stratton amendment but I made an 
error when I recorded my vote on the 
electronic voting device. Consequently, 
I was recorded “no.” I regret the error 
and want to make it clear that I sup- 
port the Stratton amendment as modi- 
fied. I believe that the United States 
should maintain a vigorous program of 
research, development, and safety-re- 
lated improvements to assure that we 
are not limited to levels of nuclear de- 
terrent forces inferior to the force 
levels of the Soviet Union.e 


FIXED EXCHANGE RATES AND A 
NEW INTERNATIONAL GOLD 
STANDARD 


HON. RON PAUL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1983 
@ Mr. PAUL. Mr. Speaker, the inter- 
national monetary system is some- 
thing that concerns us today, not only 
because of the proposed increase in 
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quotas for the International Monetary 
Fund but because there is mounting 
evidence that fluctuating exchange 
rates among national currencies is a 
barrier to the international movement 
of capital investment. In the jargon of 
economics, the risk of adverse move- 
ment in exchange rates imposes trans- 
actions costs due to risk, and with 
costs thereby increased, the markets 
are less efficient than they could oth- 
erwise be. 

In the past century, the world en- 
joyed an international monetary 
system that permitted the growth and 
development of Western Europe and 
North America. This was the period of 
the international gold standard. There 
is much misunderstanding about the 
functioning of the international gold 
standard. One of the most common 
mistakes is the belief that there were 
fixed exchange rates under the gold 
standard, because there was a determi- 
nate ratio between the various mone- 
tary units of different nations—U.S. 
dollars, British pounds, French francs, 
and so forth. 

I think it is a serious misstatement 
to refer to the international gold 
standard as a system of fixed ex- 
change rates. What all of the gold 
standard nations had in common was 
the public policy to make payment in 
gold for all public and private debts, fi- 
nancial instruments, and international 
payments. It was not the fact that dol- 
lars were fixed to pounds and francs 
that made the international gold 
standard function so successfully, but 
that fact that payments were to be 
made in gold. There was one interna- 
tional currency—metallic gold—and 
many different, anachronistic national 
names for the international currency. 

The First World War changed the 
perspective of economists, who were 
myopically fascinated by issues about 
the purchasing power of money. The 
new, pseudoscientific view was that 
money is just what money will buy; 
and that government should manipu- 
late its money to achieve a wide range 
of impossible goals, like full employ- 
ment, price stability, and so forth. Per- 
haps worst of all the fallacies that 
were adopted by economists is the 
belief that we do not need gold as the 
international form of money—rather 
that we can have a pretense of the 
former system by merely fixing ex- 
change rates among otherwise purely 
fiat monetary units. 

The central banks of the world were 
structured following the Genoa Con- 
ference of 1922 according to some- 
thing called the gold exchange stand- 
ard, in which large bars of bullion 
would from time to time be shipped 
among central banks for settlement of 
adverse payments balances, but the 
monetary system was to be purely one 
of fictional currency names at fixed 
prices, subject, of course, to periodic 
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devaluation as the politics of inflation 
would dictate. 

Let me make it very clear to my col- 
leagues that I am opposed to any 
short-range attempts to resurrect the 
Bretton Woods system of an interna- 
tional cartel of central banks: The 
gold exchange and dollar exchange 
standard. This kind of cartel is just as 
unstable as the OPEC cartel, and just 
as dangerous. What we need is the 
kind of monetary reform that was dis- 
cussed at the international monetary 
conferences of the 1890’s—where gold 
itself, denominated by units of weight, 
is the universally accepted form of 
money. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was unable to be present on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
on Monday, May 9, 1983, for the vote 
on H.R. 2174, the Federal Antitamper- 
ing Act. 

Had I been present, I would have 
voted for this bill to make tampering 
with a product, such as Tylenol, a Fed- 
eral crime, punishable by up to 20 
years in prison and a $100,000 fine. 


GAMING LEGISLATION LONG 
OVERDUE 


HON. BARBARA F. VUCANOVICH 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, 
my distinguished colleague, Mr. REID, 
and I have introduced legislation, H.R. 
2730 and H.R. 2731, to bring equity to 
the tax treatment of patrons of the 
legal gaming industry. 

The first is a measure to exclude 
legal gaming payouts from gross 
income. The United States is the only 
country which taxes payouts from 
legal wagering as income. Foreign offi- 
cials have prudently deemed such tax- 
ation to be of minimal gain, particular- 
ly considering the likelihood of stimu- 
lating illegal operations. In short, tax- 
ation of legal winnings creates an ad- 
vantage for the illegal operator, and 
thus serves only as a detriment to 
legal revenue efforts. 

H.R. 2731, an alternative reform to 
H.R. 2730, simplifies IRS treatment of 
certain gaming winnings and corrects 
inequities regarding carryover of 
losses. This legislation enjoys a broad 
base of support, reaching far beyond 
patrons of the legal casino establish- 
ments in my State to those of parimu- 
tuel racing in 30 States, and of the 
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State lotteries operating in over 15 
States and jurisdictions. 

Both of these measures address erro- 
neous Federal policy in a legitimate in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when individ- 
ual States are assuming more responsi- 
bility for providing services to their 
citizens, I find it disturbing that the 
Federal Government continues to 
impede such efforts by encouraging il- 
legal gambling outside the economy, 
and depriving States of scarce revenue 
dollars. The individual States author- 
ize and oversee legal gaming oper- 
ations in order to reduce the burden 
on their taxpayers. Federal tax policy 
in this area is regressive. 

It should be noted that all of these 
changes were urged by the Federal 
Commission on the Review of the Na- 
tional Policy Toward Gambling in 
1976, which concluded that withhold- 
ing generates nominal revenues to the 
Federal Government, while encourag- 
ing an estimated $12 to $15 billion per 
year in illegal wagers. 

In most States, gaming is a legiti- 
mate form of revenue. This legislation 
would significantly increase State 
gambling revenues and reduce illegal 
gambling without adversely affecting 
Federal tax collection. These measures 
provide a crucial step in efforts to 
thwart illegal gaming operations and 
help States bolster revenue goals. 

I hope my colleagues will support 
these efforts to rectify tax treatment 
of law-abiding citizens who patronize 
legal gaming operations, and I urge 


the prompt consideration of these 
measures.@ 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
HON. CARDISS COLLINS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mrs. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, for 100 
years the citizens of our State and 
Nation have benefited from the pro- 
fessional dental training offered by 
Loyola University School of Dentist- 
ry/Chicago College of Dental Surgery. 

The school of dentistry has consist- 
ently kept the good dental health and 
well-being of our citizens foremost in 
its planning and development by main- 
taining high educational standards for 
its predoctoral students. 

This same concern has also been ex- 
tended to the development of ongoing 
post graduate educational programs to 
assist thousands of practicing dentists 
in maintaining their level of expertise 
and to assure the best dental care pos- 
sible for the prevention of dental dis- 
ease. 

I, on behalf of the Congress of the 
United States, would like to recognize 
Loyola University, Chicago School of 
Dentistry/Chicago College of Dental 
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Surgery on its centennial anniversary 
and I wish the school continued suc- 
cess in the future. 


TRIBUTE TO JERRY AND EDITH 
OBERMAN 


HON. RAYMOND J. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, May 14, Temple Emanuel in 
Long Beach, N.Y., will honor Dr. Jerry 
Oberman and his wife, Edith, at its 
38th annual dinner-dance. I am 
pleased to join with the members of 
Temple Emanuel in paying tribute to 
these two individuals, who have given 
so much of themselves to the Long 
Beach community. 

Jerry Oberman has been an active 
part of community life since moving to 
Long Beach in 1948. He was a founder 
and first president of the Long Beach 
Mental Health Association, and a 
founding member of Temple Emanuel. 

Dr. Oberman’s greatest distinctions 
have been in the education field. As a 
teacher, principal, assistant superin- 
tendent, and then superintendent of 
Long Beach public schools, he has 
shown that innovative approaches to 
education can turn our schools 
around. He introduced Head Start to 
Long Beach—2 years before the Feder- 
al Government adopted the program. 
He was the force behind the develop- 
ment of a program for gifted and tal- 
ented children—years before most 
other communities developed similar 
programs. He was the architect of 
“Program Options for Pupils,” which 
brings positive publicity, recognition, 
and many admiring observers to Long 
Beach schools. 

Edith Oberman has been far from a 
silent partner in her husband’s en- 
deavors. She has demonstrated the 
same kind of community involvement 
which has helped to bring new life to 
Long Beach. Together, Edith and 
Jerry have given of their time, money, 
and energy to every phase of commu- 
nity activity. There are few people in 
Long Beach whose lives have not been 
touched in a positive way by the Ober- 
mans.@ 


WELCOME, ROY ROGERS 
HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


e Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to 
welcome to Washington the King of 
the Cowboys,” Roy Rogers, in town to 
help raise funds to insure that the 
athletes participating in the Special 
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Olympics will continue to have a year- 
round sports program and, especially, 
that they can take part in the Interna- 
tional Summer Games in July. 

Roy Rogers is well known to all of us 
for the great pleasure and entertain- 
ment that he has brought to millions 
of children over the years, along with 
his wife and leading lady, Dale Evans, 
and his golden palomino Trigger. He is 
equally admired for his tremendous 
humanitarian contributions to his 
country. 

Roy Rogers and Dale Evans have 
been given the USO Liberty Bell 
Award, the Kiwanis Decency Award, 
the Humanitarian Award from the Na- 
tional Film Society, and the National 
Amvets Auxiliary Award for their 
many appearances for American veter- 
ans of World War II, Korea, and Viet- 
nam. The Rogers family is well known 
for their adoption of orphans and for 
their more than 6,000 charitable ap- 
pearances. In addition, they are the 
only show business couple to receive a 
national citation from the American 
Legion, and in 1980 were named co- 
chairmen of the National Committee 
for Prevention of Child Abuse. 

It is in keeping with his dedication 
to such causes that Roy Rogers is ap- 
pearing in the Washington area on 
behalf of our special athletes, and it is 
appropriate that we take a moment to 
honor him for his long and devoted 
career helping children and young 
people.e 


CONTRAS BACKED BY THE 
PEASANTS IN NICARAGUA? 


HON. VIN WEBER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. WEBER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
8, 1983, the Washington Post carried a 
story on the op-ed page which I was 
shocked to read. It was a column writ- 
ten by Jack Anderson on the Contras 
fighting the Nicaragua Government. 

I would commend this article to my 
colleagues. 

A POPULAR FORCE 
(By Jack Anderson) 


While Congress debates the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s clandestine operations in 
Nicaragua, the American public is beset by 
conflicting information about exactly what 
is going on there. 

Are the CIA-supported anti-Sandinista 
guerillas a truly popular movement or 
merely ex-National guardsman of the hated 
Somoza regime attempting a comeback? Are 
the contras“ the anti-government rebels 
effective freedom fighters? 

To get some reliable, firsthand answers to 
these crucial questions, I sent my associate, 
Jon Lee Anderson, to the troubled region. 
He has just returned from a week-long foray 
into northern Nicaragua with anti-Sandi- 
nista guerillas. They belong to the Nicara- 
guan Democratic Forces (FDN), the major 
group of U.S.-supported insurgents. 
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He traveled with a well-armed, 50-member 
guerrilla band led by a commander whose 
nom de guerre is El Corrion—The Sparrow. 
Their base camp was deep in the rugged 
mountains of Nicargaua’s Nueva Segovia 
province, near the Honduran border. 

It quickly became obvious that the guer- 
rillas had the support of the populace. They 
were fed and protected by local peasants at 
every step. Travelling on foot, and only at 
night, to avoid detection by government 
troops, the guerrillas spent the days hiding 
out in “safe houses.“ often within shouting 
distance of government-held towns. If the 
peasants had wanted to betray them, it 
would have been a simple matter to tip off 
the Sandinista militia to their hiding places. 

The peasants also provided The Sparrow 
with up-to-the-minute intelligence on the 
whereabouts, movement and strength of the 
Sandinista forces. 

The anti-Sandinista guerrillas’ military 
prowess is not so clear-cut. My associate dis- 
covered this to his dismay when he accom- 
panied The Sparrow’s band on a planned 
pre-dawn ambush of government troop car- 
riers along a country road. 

Instead of surprising the Sandinistas, the 
guerrillas were themselves surprised by 
sniper fire from hilltop positions above 
them and were forced to pull out. The re- 
treat was carried out skillfully, however, 
and two nights later the guerrillas avenged 
their defeat with an attack on the hilltop 
snipers’ nests. The FDN commandos treated 
the snipers to a half-hour barrage of rock- 
ets, grenades and machine-gun fire, before 
returning satisfied to their base camp. 

Most of the FDN guerrillas were local 
peasants, not Somocista exiles. But there 
were also former National Guardsmen, and 
they tend to be in positions of command be- 
cause of their military experience. 

Still, the core of The Sparrow's group con- 
sisted of locally recruited peasants. In fact, 
on my associate’s last day with the rebel 
band, he witnessed the arrival of 50 new re- 
cruits, all of them peasants from the neigh- 
boring province of Madriz. 

One of the new recruits was a defecting 
Sandinista army instructor. There were 
other ex-Sandinistas in the guerrilla troop. 
One was Dunia, a star graduate of the San- 
dinistas’ post-revolution literacy campaign 
begun in 1980. Dunia did so well she was re- 
warded with a junket to Cuba. she is now 
the camp medic for The Sparrow’s band. 

The rebels and their noncombatant col- 
laborators cited a variety of reasons for 
their disenchantment with the Sandinistas: 
enforced food rationing, expropriation of 
the farmers’ markets, enforced organization 
of peasant co-ops, the Sandinistas’ anti-reli- 
gious policies and harassment of the Catho- 
lic Church. 

The Sandinistas themselves indirectly 
aided the guerrillas’ recruitment of at least 
a dozen of the new arrivals. The said they 
had been under increasing pressure to join 
the militia. Forced to take sides, they chose 
the “contras.” 

Still, it was not an easy choice for many. 
They expressed genuine anguish at being 
forced—one way or another—to fight 
against fellow Nicaraguans. 

“We don't want to fight our Nicaraguan 
brothers,” they said. The ones they're after 
are the Sandinista leaders and their Cuban, 
East German, Bulgarian and other foreign 
advisers. 

The guerrilla war in Nicaragua is still in 
rather primitive stages militarily. But in the 
next month, guerrilla leaders promised, 
they will undertake more ambitious oper- 
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ations, such as the temporary capture of 
small towns and segments of highways. The 
idea is to gain credibility for the FDN forces 
while simultaneously demoralizing the San- 
dinista troops and encouraging defections. 

With their popular support reportedly 
growing daily, and U.S. backing continuing, 
the guerrillas’ covert operations in Nicara- 
gua promise to develop shortly into full- 
scale insurrection and civil war. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. HAL DAUB 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, because of 
official business in Omaha on Monday, 
May 9, 1983, I was unable to cast votes 
on the rolicall votes taken. I would 
like the record to show that, had I 
been present, I would have voted 
“yea” on rollcall vote No. 90; yea“ on 
rolicall vote No. 91; yea“ on rollicall 
vote No. 92, as I was a consponsor of 
similar legislation to provide Federal 
penalties for tampering with products; 
“yea” on rolicall vote No. 93; and 
“yea” on rolicall vote No. 94.@ 


VFW SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 
HON. MICHAEL G. OXLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, “Youth, 
America’s Strength,” was the theme 
this year for the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars voice of democracy scholarship 
program. A young woman from Lima, 
Ohio, wrote the winning essay for our 
State. Elizabeth Heath’s achievement 
in this program is certainly deserving 
of recognition. 

I would also commend the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars for generously sup- 
porting students’ higher education 
while encouraging the scholarship and 
patriotism of all participants. Like the 
selfless activities of youth Elizabeth 
cites in her essay, the scholarship pro- 
gram is evidence that the VFW is will- 
ing to act on its beliefs. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
am inserting Elizabeth’s fine essay in 
the RECORD: 

ELIZABETH HEATH'S WINNING Essay 

Our country is one of vast resources. From 
the coal mines in the hills to the wheat 
fields of the plains, to the many lakes and 
streams, America is bountiful, and reaps of 
her treasures. Yet, the strength of America 
lies not in the coal fields, not in the wheat 
fields, nor even in the depths of the clear 
waters. The strength of America lies in her 
youth. 

It is the spirit of the youth that repre- 
sents the’ true patriotism upon which our 
country is based. Countless acts of the 
younger generation prove and reprove the 
clear hope that lies in them. Such an act is 
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the incident in the spring of 1982 in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Heavy rains flooded the 
streets and the homes of the city, leaving 
many stranded and helpless to the elements. 
Many more were threatened by the con- 
stantly rising flood waters. In desperation, 
the city of Fort Wayne asked for assistance 
to help block the waters from the remainder 
of the city. The response coming from 
within the youth of the city resounded from 
school to school and from area to area. 
Bonded together in body and in spirit, the 
students—college, high school, junior high 
and even elementary age performed the re- 
markable job of preparing the block of 
sandbags that was effective in protecting 
many of the remaining threatened areas of 
the city. These youth demonstrated a qual- 
ity that is sometimes neglected to be recog- 
nized in American youth today. That is, 
that every person, young or old, has a genu- 
ine concern for human welfare and willing- 
ness to back and support one another in 
times of great need. There are many more 
examples of the strength of our country can 
depend on from the American youth. For in- 
stance, many schools are hard pressed for 
operating funds and rely on the vast 
amounts of publicity to convince the people 
to support a school levy. Although not of 
age to vote, many students sacrifice hours of 
effort to door-to-door advertisement and 
campaigning for the upcoming elections by 
carrying signs and bulletins and literary 
publications. Such students show a genuine 
caring for fellow man and for the welfare of 
classmates. These students are helping, by 
their contribution, to promote better educa- 
tion and in turn helping to make our coun- 
try the democratic place that it is to live. 
Yet there are examples around us every day 
of the strength in America’s youth. The 
only thing necessary is to look closely for 
the little things enacted everyday by people 
and youth around the nation. That strength 
is found in the little boy who donates a 
penny to charity at Christmas-time, and 
that strength is found in the child from a 
poor family who graduates from a top uni- 
versity. Strength is the large number of 
youth that volunteer in hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes to help care for the needy. And 
strength is the young men and women who 
proclaim their loyalty and give thanks to a 
nation by helping it reach its quota in the 
volunteer armed forces. These young adults 
still believe in the preservation of freedom 
and will gladly lay down their lives for the 
love of their country like those who have 
gone before them. At the heart, strength is 
patriotism at its fullest. For patriotism, the 
genuine love for one’s country, is alive and 
growing in the souls of American youth and 
is demonstrated not only by acts of sacrifice, 
but by the everyday things that young 
American citizens do simply out of love for 
their country and love for mankind. 


ON THE YATRON AMENDMENT 
TO RESOLVE THE CYPRIOT 
ISSUE 


HON. JAMES FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to congratulate my colleagues on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
who today passed the Yatron amend- 
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ment to the committee print of the 
foreign aid package. 

This amendment sends a message of 
support to the Cypriot people, while at 
the same time putting the Turkish 
Government on notice as to the senti- 
ments of this Congress and the Ameri- 
can people, wishing them to remove 
their military forces from Cyprus. 

The amendment calls for the 
amount of military assistance provided 
to both Turkey and Greece for the 
next 2 fiscal years not to exceed the 
amount of military assistance request- 
ed for 1984, so long as the military 
forces of both countries occupying 
Cyprus does not exceed the number 
agreed to by both Greece and Turkey 
in the 1959 Treaty of Alliance; these 
troop levels being 950 and 650 respec- 
tively. Today Turkey has well over 
20,000 troops occupying Cyprus, and 
would therefore be encouraged to 
remove their troops from the island. 
While this amendment is substantially 
softer in dealing with the Cypriot 
issue than legislation I introduced ear- 
lier this year, I feel it is a significant 
step in the correct direction. 


CENTRAL U.S. COURT DIVISION 
FOR NORTHERN OHIO IS 
NEEDED 


HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 20, I introduced H.R. 2665, a bill 
to establish a new central division of 
the U.S. District Court for the North- 
ern District of Ohio. The new division 
would be comprised of 14 counties 
which are currently part of the east- 
ern division. The western division 
would not be affected by this bill. 

H.R. 2665 would also require that 
the court for the new central division 
be held in Akron and Youngstown, 
with two active judges sitting full-time 
in Akron and one active judge sitting 
full-time in Youngstown. The bill re- 
tains flexibility in assigning judges, 
however, by providing the authority in 
the chief judge to assign judges to try 
cases in other divisions to the end that 
cases be tried and motions heard, as 
far as possible, in the court where the 
case originates. 

I am happy to report that 15 other 
Members of Congress have joined in 
cosponsoring this bill including LYLE 
WILLIAMS, EDWARD FEIGHAN, and 
RALPH REGULA, all of Ohio, as well as 
Judiciary Committee members Pat 
SCHROEDER, HAMILTON FISH, Don ED- 
WARDS, ROMANO MAZZOLI, WILLIAM 
HUGHES, JACK BROOKS, JOHN CONYERS, 
HENRY HYDE, MIKE SYNAR, HAROLD 
SAWYER, BARNEY FRANK, and HOWARD 
BERMAN. 

Enactment of H.R. 2665 is necessary 
because a crucial need exists for at 
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least one additional district judge to 
sit in the Akron court. Since 1979, just 
over 25 percent of all civil cases filed 
in the eastern division have been filed 
in Akron. Around 15 percent of all 
such cases have been filed in Youngs- 
town. Yet only one judge sits in Akron 
and none in Youngstown, while nine 
sit in Cleveland where only 60 percent 
of the cases have been filed since 1979. 

In the late 1970's, in an attempt to 
retain as many Akron-based cases in 
Akron as possible, Akron’s district 
judge at the time, Judge Leroy Contie, 
entered into exchange agreements 
with the other judges in the eastern 
division. As a result, in 1980, 314 of the 
621 Akron cases were retained by 
Judge Contie; in 1981, 363 of the 637 
Akron cases were retained by Judge 
Contie. In 1982, because of delays 
having to do with the appointment 
and confirmation of a new district 
court judge, only 220 of the 966 Akron 
cases were retained in Akron. In sum, 
for that 3-year period, 897 of 2,224 
Akron-based cases, or 40 percent, were 
retained in Akron. 

I introduced legislation identical to 
this proposal in the 96th Congress in 
an effort to bring about a resolution. 
However, in lieu of solving the prob- 
lem legislatively, a plan was imple- 
mented whereby judges sitting in 
Cleveland who were assigned Akron- 
filed cases would agree to try those 
cases in Akron unless the parties and 
counsel preferred to try the cases in 
Cleveland. Unfortunately, however, 
this plan has not been fully put into 
practice. In 1981, only one trial was 
conducted by a Cleveland-based judge 
in Akron. However, 19 Akron-filed 
cases were tried in Cleveland. In 1982, 
no Akron trials were conducted by 
Cleveland-based judges in Akron, but 
18 Akron-filed cases were tried in 
Cleveland. Furthermore, even if the 
plan were working as hoped, it could 
be canceled at any time. 

In the years 1980, 1981, and 1982, 
122 trials were conducted in Akron of 
Akron-based cases. Of those 122 cases, 
121 were tried by either Judge Contie, 
who was appointed to the sixth circuit 
in 1982, or by his successor, Judge 
David Dowd. Fifty-six Akron-filed 
cases were tried in Cleveland during 
those same years. 

It was hoped that the need for addi- 
tional judges in the Akron area would 
be partially filled in late 1982 when 
Judge Sam Bell, who resides in the 
Akron area and had designated his of- 
ficial station as Akron, joined the 
bench. However, a majority of the 
eastern division judges recently voted 
to designate Judge Bell’s official sta- 
tion as Cleveland, despite Judge Bell's 
desire to sit in Akron. 

Akron needs the additional judge 
that would be assigned as a result of 
this legislation. The area serves as 
headquarters for four large multina- 
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tional rubber companies—Goodyear, 
Firestone, B. F. Goodrich, and Gener- 
al—and for Mohawk Tire & Rubber, as 
well. 

The proposed central division also 
serves as the home for a wide variety 
of other corporate headquarters or 
large industrial plants, including 
Roadway Express; Goodyear Airspace 
Corp.; the Hoover Co.; the Timken 
Co.; Diebold Inc.; GM-Lordstown; 
Chrysler-Twinsburg; the McNeil Corp.; 
PPG; Babcock & Wilcox; Ohio Edison, 
and Terex Corp. It is also the head- 
quarters of two major labor unions— 
the United Rubber Workers and the 
International Chemical Workers. Also 
located there are two large Federal en- 
claves—the Cuyahoga Valley National 
Recreation Area and the Berlin Reser- 
voir. 

Such a concentration of industry 
and population guarantees that there 
will continue to be produced a great 
deal of Federal litigation. But without 
this legislation, those cases are far less 
likely to gain the attention they de- 
serve because of the time, distance and 
extra costs involved in traveling to 
Cleveland for every motion or status 
call. The expense and inconvenience 
involved are more than just a burden 
to lawyers and litigants. Indeed, the 
situation imposes a real barrier to the 
delivery of justice. Courts exist to 
serve the public, but the public in 
Akron and Youngstown and many 
other parts of northern Ohio are 
surely being disserved by the current 


arrangement. H.R. 2665 would rectify 
this imbalance of justice and passage 
would be a positive change. 


TRIBUTE TO THE BOYS IN THE 
BAND 


HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to a group of immensely talented 
and dedicated individuals who have 
made and continue to make significant 
and substantial contributions to our 
Nation’s culture and entertainment. 

I refer to the artists who are the 
members of the American Federation 
of Musicians. Regardless of one’s musi- 
cal preference, ranging from the clas- 
sics to pop music, each and every one 
of us has enjoyed the performance of 
musicians. Our lives have been 
touched, in one way or another by mu- 
sicians, whether they are a jazz trio, a 
big band, a rock band, a 100-member 
symphony orchestra, or a country 
music group. 

These remarks are intended as a 
tribute to those men and women who 
have, ever since 1896, when the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians was 
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founded, been so important not only 
to the arts in our country, but also to 
the American labor movement, al- 
though they may be a very special and 
different segment of the work force. 

My thoughts today have been 
prompted by the recent release of a re- 
cording by Frank Sinatra, titled 
Here's to the Band.” The song is a 
salute to all musicians everywhere and 
it reflects Mr. Sinatra’s high esteem 
for the musicians who have worked 
with him during his long career and 
also for every musician who has ever 
blown a horn, plucked or bowed the 
strings, struck notes on a keyboard, or 
played any kind of musical instru- 
ment. To quote the song’s lyrics: 

Many became famous, most of them go 
nameless, But I dedicate this song to all of 
them. 

Coming from a family with an exten- 
sive broadcasting background, I would 
like to extend my full congressional 
recognition to the men and women of 
the American Federation of Musicians. 
I can think of no honor that would be 
more fitting and proper than to salute 
them through the title of this song. As 
the closing lyrics say: 

Here’s to those ladies and gentlemen, 
Here's to the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, I wouldn't have made it without 
them, Here’s to the Band, Here’s to the 
Band. 


D’AMOURS’ PETITION PROVIDES 
OPPORTUNITY TO REPEAL 
WITHHOLDING OF DIVIDENDS 
AND INTEREST 


HON. TOM LEWIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as a signatory of discharge petition 
No. 1, I would like to applaud the work 
done by my distinguished colleague 
from New Hampshire, Mr. D’Amours, 
for his leadership and tenacity. 

It is imperative that we act on H.R. 
500, which seeks to repeal the onerous 
withholding on interest and dividends, 
before millions of dollars are needless- 
ly wasted by Government and com- 
mercial institutions preparing to im- 
plement this costly and unnecessary 
procedure to withhold the earnings of 
American taxpayers on July 1. 

Americans nationwide overwhelm- 
ingly support the repeal of this intru- 
sion by Government. They have flood- 
ed our offices with mail to that effect. 

It is in the best interest of the Amer- 
ican people that we bring H.R. 500 to 
the floor for full and open debate. 
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KHRUSHCHEV’S PROPHECY 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in 
speaking of the United States, Khru- 
shchev once said that the Soviets 
would bury us. Over the years, we 
have seen the truthfulness of this 
statement: The Soviets are succeeding 
in their goal of world domination, and 
with exception to Afghanistan, they 
are firing very few shots. In the past 
decade, working through proxies, the 
Soviets have been responsible for the 
vast numbers of people who have 
become displaced throughout the 
world, seeking refuge from tyranny at 
home. This in turn has helped to de- 
stabilize the economic and ethnic 
structures of the receiving countries. 
Since the fall of Indochina, some 1.5 
millions have fled Vietnam, Laos, and 
Kampuchea. This in addition to the 
hundreds of thousands that have 
sought refuge from the Soviet-backed 
Vietnamese along the Thai-Kampu- 
chean border. In Africa, Somalia has 
taken in over a million refugees that 
have been displaced because of Soviet- 
sponsored turmoil in Ethiopia; in 
Angola, some half million people have 
been displaced because of the Angolan 
civil war to which the Cubans have 
contributed not a little. Here in the 
United States, we have been able to 
absorb with little difficulty the 800,000 
Cubans who fled the Castro regime, 
and are currently being flooded by 
vast numbers of illegal aliens from 
Central America, fleeing violence in El 
Salvador and Nicaragua. The numbers 
will surely increase tenfold or twenty- 
fold with each Central and Latin 
American country which falls to 
Soviet-sponsored destabilization. Imag- 
ine what the impact will be and re- 
member Khrushchev’s words. 

Underscoring this point, is a recent 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
entitled “The Durenberger-Mazzoli 
Act.” For the edification and interest 
of my colleagues in the House, I 
submit the May 6 editorial for inclu- 
sion in the RECORD. 

From the Wall Street Journal, May 6, 
19831 
THE DURENBERGER-MAZZOLI ACT 

Tip Central America on its side and every- 
thing that isn’t communist will roll into the 
U.S. Consider what is rolling out of El Sal- 
vador. The immigration service in 1980 
caught almost 12,000 Salvadorans entering 
the U.S. illegally, caught 16,000 in ‘81 and 
14,000 last year. No one knows, of course, 
how many weren't caught. 

Central America is not yet completely up 
on its side, but Congress is working on it. 
Earlier this week, the House Intelligence 
Subcommittee voted 9-5 (nine Democrats, 
five Republicans) to end covert“ aid to the 
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Nicaraguan contras fighting that country’s 
Sandinista dictatorship. 

We don’t want to get involved, the com- 
mittee seems to be saying. Well, perhaps 
that’s an unfair characterization of the 
committee’s intentions. Perhaps we should 
be involved and “concerned” with Marxist 
destabilization efforts throughout Central 
America, but not deeply involved. Sort of in- 
volved. Or something. 

Many Americans tend to get upset when 
they read that tens of thousands of Salva- 
dorans have dumped themselves illegally in 
the U.S. But what would you do if you were 
a Salvadoran? You knew what had hap- 
pened in Cuba and Nicaragua once the com- 
munists took over there, and you knew that 
in the face of a guerrilla insurgency obvious- 
ly supported by the Marxist world, your 
future depended in great part on the atti- 
tudes of America’s congressmen, who spend 
weeks arguing over whether to send your 
government $30 million or $60 million. It’s 
not too surprising that under these circum- 
stances, a lot of Salvadorans have decided to 
head north. 

Actually it’s only the Salvadorans who 
think of it as the “north.” According to the 
immigration service nearly all the illegal 
Salvadorans enter through Texas, and they 
either stay there or go to California. Just 
like the Mexicans. This got us to thinking 
that most of the senators and representa- 
tives screaming the loudest about our in- 
volvement” in Central America don’t seem 
to be from Texas or California or New 
Mexico or any of those other places that are 
going to catch Central America's population 
if the communists get the region high 
enough up on its side. 

Sen. Dodd is from Connecticut. Sen. Tson- 
gas, Rep. Boland (the intelligence commit- 
tee chairman) and Rep. Studds are from 
Massachusetts. Reps. Long and Barnes are 
from Maryland. And of course let us not 
forget Sen. Dave Durenberger, Republican 
of Minnesota and beneficiary of a lot of 
help from the administration in a tight elec- 
tion against a wealthy opponent, who is agi- 
tating inside the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee for a covert-aid cutoff, and who has 
sent the president a letter saying he will not 
support requests for more Salvadoran aid 
unless there is progress on a negotiated set- 
tlement. 

Somehow we don’t suspect this group of 
congressmen lies awake at night worrying so 
much about the destabilization of Canada. 
And we guess we can see why they're so 
skeptical of the administration’s argument 
that if we don’t put the Marxists completely 
out of business down there, we're eventually 
going to have to come to terms with the tip- 
ping of Mexico, pop. 75 million and growing 
fast. 

Mr. Reagan’s view of Central America is 
that its future lies in an association with 
our system, not Cuba's or Nicaragua’s or the 
Soviet Union’s. And that it is in our interest 
to help these countries resist that system so 
they can get on with the hard business of 
democratic nation-building. And the sad 
truth is that that means giving them money 
and guns. 

But perhaps Mr. Reagan's views really are 
out of step with the sense of Congress or 
even the American people. If Congress will 
not allow him to carry out his views, then 
he has an obligation to prepare to meet this 
country’s traditional obligation to welcome 
people fleeing political oppression. If Con- 
gress wants to tie his hands, he should not 
accept some queasy compromise that allows 
him to do something but not enough, and 
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saddles him with the blame for the eventual 
failure. Instead, he should give Congress its 
way, pulling all our military advisers and aid 
out of the entire region. Then he should 
withdraw his support for the Simpson-Maz- 
zoli bill to control illegal immigration from 
the region, and instead announce the Carib- 
bean Boat People’s Act of 1983. It’s the least 
we can do. 

Alternatively, of course, we could face up 
to our inextricable involvement in the 
future of Central America, and help the na- 
tions there resist the attempts to turn them 
into places from which people flee.e 


1983 AAA SCHOOL SAFETY 
PATROL LIFESAVING MEDAL 
AWARD RECIPIENTS 


HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, this 
month the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation is presenting five young people 
the highest award given to members of 
school safety patrols throughout the 
United States, the AAA School Safety 
Patrol Lifesaving Medal Award. 

The five recipients, credited with 
having saved a life while on duty at 
their school patrol posts, will join a 
list of 256 youths from 28 States and 
the District of Columbia who have 
been honored since the program began 
in 1949. 

AAA has sponsored school safety pa- 
trols nationwide since 1920. Today the 
program includes more than 1 million 
children at 50,000 schools throughout 
the country. 

An award review board composed of 
representatives from active national 
organizations in the fields of educa- 
tion, law enforcement and safety, se- 
lects deserving medal award recipients 
from those candidates who have been 
officially nominated for consideration. 

The 1983 recipients of the AAA 
School Safety Patrol Lifesaving Medal 
Award are: Barry Lynn Bingham, 14, 
Second Street School, Frankfort, Ky.; 
Scott A. Jenkins, 10, Shaw Elementa- 
ry, Tampa, Fla.; George Mershon, 10, 
Public School 19, Corona (Queens), 
N.Y.; Joelle L. Patton, 12, Beltsville 
Adventist School, Beltsville, Md.; 
Bobby Wilson, 12, Culver School, Mill- 
ville, N.J. 

These young people should be recog- 
nized for their exceptional judgment 
and courage in dangerous traffic situa- 
tions. 
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A TRIBUTE TO PETER J. 
SWOBODA 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, on May 
22, the ASUR Club of Schuylkill 
County will honor Peter J. Swoboda of 
Frackville, Pa.; international vice 
president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing & Textile Workers Union and 
manager of the Pennsylvania Joint 
Board of the Union, as ASUR Man of 
the Year. The testimonial dinner will 
be held at St. Mary’s Center in Ma- 
hanoy City, Pa. 

Pete Swoboda is a well-known and 
widely respected figure in the Sixth 
Congressional District of Pennsylva- 
nia. In a recent newspaper article in 
the Pottsville Republican, Pete was de- 
scribed by officers of the American- 
Slovak-Ukrainian-Russian Club 
(ASUR) as “a man whose labor, civic, 
and political activities have contribut- 
ed to the enhancement of the quality 
of life for the people he has been priv- 
ileged to serve.” 

Peter J. Swoboda was born in 
Lykens, Pa., one of seven children of 
Joseph and Domenica Swoboda. He 
has served as an advisory board 
member of the Department of Public 
Welfare of northeastern Pennsylvania, 
is a former trustee of the Locust 
Mountain and Ashland State general 
hospitals, a former director of the 
March of Dimes Foundation, United 
Fund, and Schuylkill County Econom- 
ic Opportunity Cabinet. Currently, he 
is a trustee of the Holy Ascension Or- 
thodox Church, a member of the exec- 
utive committee of ASUR, Frackville 
Elks Lodge 1533, Pottsville Club, Penn 
State Nittany Lion Club, and the Jerry 
Wolman Chapter of the Pennsylvania 
Hall of Fame. 

He began his service with the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
in 1933 and is a charter member of 
Lykens Local 317. From 1935 to 1938 
he was a national organizer for the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. In 1938, he became the busi- 
ness agent of the Pennsylvania Joint 
Board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. In 1948 he was 
selected to be the assistant to the 
manager of the Pennsylvania Joint 
Board and in 1968, he was elected 
manager of the board, a position he 
holds today. In this position he repre- 
sents more than 10,000 members em- 
ployed in the apparel industry in east- 
ern Pennsylvania. In 1960 he was 
elected international vice president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 

Pete, in addition to his other out- 
standing achievements serves as vice 
president of the Pennsylvania State 
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AFL-CIO Council, director of the 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, di- 
rector of the Amalgamated Life Insur- 
ance Co., Inc., of New York, and trust- 
ee of the Amalgamated Cotton Gar- 
ment and Allied Industries Fund. 

Mr. Peter J. Swoboda, has continual- 
ly strived to assist and to improve the 
lives of the members of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America. 
His dedication to his work and his 
community is an inspiration to us all. I 
know that all my colleagues will wish 
to join me in congratulating my good 
friend, Peter Swoboda, on being 
named ASUR Man of the Year, as well 
as for his many other outstanding 
achievements and contributions. 

I am honored to know a man of his 
stature and I offer my sincere wishes 
to him, his wife Anna, and their two 
children, David and Nina. We can all 
rest secure in the knowledge that Pete 
will continue to be a most important 
member of our community. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ELKS LODGE No. 21 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


% Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is 


with great pleasure that I recognize 
Newark Lodge No. 21 of the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, 
which this year marks its 100th Anni- 


versary. 

Chartered on April 8, 1883, the lodge 
has made numerous contributions to 
the community and to society for the 
past century. On May 15, the lodge 
will hold its official anniversary cele- 
bration. I salute the lodge members on 
this very special occasion. 

I am doubly honored to recognize 
the achievements of this lodge, not 
only as a Congressman who has seen 
their outstanding work but also as a 
member of lodge No. 21 myself. 

Perhaps most noteworthy is the ex- 
cellent work of lodge members in help- 
ing crippled children, including the as- 
sistance they gave in building one of 
the first schools designed specifically 
to meet the needs of handicapped chil- 
dren which was built in Newark many 
years ago. Other endeavors on behalf 
of blind children, destitute children, 
and handicapped children are too nu- 
merous to name here. Lodge No. 21 
has always been there, however, to 
reach out a helping hand to those in 
need. 

Mr. Speaker, I know my colleagues 
will join me in wishing sincere con- 
gratulations to lodge No. 21 as they 
commemorate 100 years of service to 
the community. I know that the next 
century will see the continuation of 
this tradition of excellence, of commu- 
nity service, and of humanitarian ac- 
tivities.e 
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“LOW-PROFILE” GIANTS: WITT 
AND JACK STEPHENS 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have a lot of serious arguments on this 
floor about economics, but, when it 
comes to fundamentals, there are 
many more points of agreement be- 
tween Members—even between Demo- 
cratic and Republican Members—than 
there are disagreements. 

We would agree, for example, that if 
you wish to be truly literate on either 
the subject of business or that of eco- 
nomics, you have to be somewhat con- 
versant with the Wall Street Journal. 
Day after day, week after week, year 
after year, the Journal keeps to a high 
standard, both in style and in content. 
And I say this even though the Jour- 
nal has taken out after my positions 
once or twice. 

A recent issue of the Journal high- 
lighted the success and contributions 
to investment banking of the firm of 
Stephens, Inc. of Little Rock, Ark. 
Among other facts, the article by staff 
reporter David Stipp pointed out that 
Stephens has become the Nation's 
12th largest investment banking house 
with only about 150 employees. This 
compares to the 2,300 employees of a 
well-known New York firm only slight- 
ly larger in capital terms. 

But it is not only in business acumen 
or contributions to the field of finance 
that the two owners of this remarka- 
ble home-State enterprise excel. Both 
W. R. Stephens and Jackson Stephens, 
the brothers who developed the com- 
pany from a shoestring into the mono- 
lith that it is today, are good friends 
of mine. Sometimes we agree on poli- 
tics, and sometimes we do not, but 
there is one subject on which all politi- 
cians and voters in Arkansas would 
agree. And that is that the Stephens 
brothers, Witt and Jack, are an inte- 
gral part of the process in our State— 
good citizens whose support for grass- 
roots democracy has shown itself in a 
variety of projects. 

I do not want to make them sound 
like old folks, because they are both 
vigorous men, still in their prime at 
the ages of 75 and 59 respectively, but 
the fact is that, over the last several 
decades, they have served as godpar- 
ents to more than one Arkansas public 
servant who went from local obscurity 
to a distinguished and nationally rec- 
ognized career. Their influence has 
been both positive and progressive, 
and many a civic improvement got ac- 
complished when it might not have 
been because the Stephens brothers 
put their shoulders to the wheel. And 
it is fair to say that both the brothers 
and their company have accounted for 
much of the economic progress which 
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our State has registered on the path 
of industrialization. 

So I am pleased to call the saga of 
Witt and Jack Stephens, the low-pro- 
file giants of Stephens, Inc., to your 
attention, and I congratulate the Wall 
Street Journal for providing yet one 
more example of what folks in Arkan- 
sas are made of. 

The article follows: 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 26, 
19831 


QUIET APPROACH: DESPITE A LOW PROFILE, 
STEPHENS, INC., THRIVES AS INVESTMENT 
BANKER 


(By David Stipp) 

LITTLE Rock, ArK.—When Stephens Inc. 
talks, people listen—here in Arkansas. 

But even though Stephens is the nation’s 
biggest investment banker off Wall Street, 
it sometimes gets scant attention from out- 
of-staters. For example, Gordon Smale, the 
president of Denver-based Atlantic Oil 
Corp., told Stephens he didn’t have time to 
talk when the Arkansas company called him 
in January about a possible tender offer by 
Stephens itself for Atlantic. “I pictured a 
small brokerage house with a staff of two,” 
he explains. 

A few days later, Stephens called him 
again with a plan to buy all of the oil and 
gas concern’s common stock outstanding for 
about $37 million. This time Mr. Smale had 
time to talk. Afterward, he scurried to find 
out more about his Arkansas suitor from 
contacts in the financial community but 
could learn only that Stephens is long on 
capital and short on renown. 

Stephens’s low profile is partly the result 
of its location in this Southern state's gov- 
ernment seat where capital business is usu- 
ally of more concern than business capital. 
Probably more important, however, is the 
business style of its owners, brothers W. R. 
“Witt” and Jackson T. Jack“ Stephens. 
During the company's 50-year history, 75 
year-old Witt, Stephens’s founder and now 
one of its directors, and Jack, the company’s 
59-year old chief executive, have quietly 
made Stephens into the Southern gentle- 
man of investment bankers by catering to 
government, corporate and high-toned pri- 
vate customers. 

Though Stephens underwrites stock offer- 
ings, places municipal bonds and invests its 
own money like any Wall Street investment 
banker, it offers few of the consumer serv- 
ices, such as money-market funds, that have 
helped inspire the ad splashes of some of its 
New York competitors. And though Ste- 
phens is gradually enlarging its sphere of 
operations, it hasn't needed a high profile 
because much of its business is generated 
through high-placed friends. 

Indeed, the brothers’ power behind the 
scenes in politics and business has made op- 
erating outside the public arena almost 
second nature for them. Moreover, Jack Ste- 
phens says, many of the company’s clients 
prize confidentiality and are attracted to 
Stephens's quiet ways. 

Atlantic Oil’s Mr. Smale says Stephens's 
“laid-back, family-oriented" way of doing 
business made possible a friendly merger be- 
tween his company and Stephens. “New 
York investment bankers usually treat us 
like we're just hicks from the sticks,“ he 
says, adding that several such forms offered 
to help him fight off Stephens’s takeover 
bid for a mere million dollars.” But during 
negotiations with Stephens, which included 
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family-sized lunches in the company’s baro- 
nial dining room and drinks in the compa- 
ny’s in-house bar, Mr. Smale began to see 
the Arkansas company as more friend than 
foe. After dickering with Stephens for a few 
weeks, Atlantic agreed to a sweetened acqui- 
sition offer of $44 million. 

Mr. Smale, whom Stephens plans to retain 
to help run the small, but oil-rich, Denver 
concern, says that as negotiations pro- 
gressed with Stephens, he became increas- 
ingly impressed with the reverse side of its 
congenial style. Lou have a tendency to 
think that since they're folksy, they're sort 
of loosely run, but that’s misleading,” he 
says. “When they focus on something, 
they're really hard-hitting.” 

Stephens, Mr. Smale says, apparently did 
“very good homework” in sizing up Atlantic 
before making its tender offer and seemed 
aware that several of Atlantic’s biggest 
holders needed cash and were willing to sell 
their shares. Moreover, he says, Stephens 
paid for tendered Atlantic shares with “sur- 
prising” speed, sometimes wiring millions of 
dollars only hours after the shares were ten- 
dered. This made a tremendous impression 
on the brokerage community in Denver,” he 
adds. Wall Street brokers tend to drag 
their feet on payments.” 

Stephen's ability to swoop down with 
breathtaking speed on acquisition prospects 
such as Atlantic Oil has been honed on 
many such purchases. Buying and selling 
companies is more fun“, and often more 
profitable, than most traditional invest- 
ment-banking activities, Jack Stephens says. 
Under his management, the company has 
owned everything from a nursing/ home 
chain to a small airline. Currently it has 123 
operating units, the largest of which is Ste- 
phens Production Co., whose chief business 
is producing natural gas. 

But the company’s major enterprise, Jack 
Stephens says, has always been investment 
banking. And in that line, Stephens has 
enough financial weight to swing substan- 
tial acquisitions without straining. The com- 
pany reported assets of $239 million as of 
May 31, 1982, but that is a considerable un- 
derstatement of its size, say Little Rock 
businessmen familiar with Stephens. The 
Stephens empire, including companies 
owned personally by the brothers, is prob- 
ably worth more than $1 billion, they say. 
Part of the understatement, one business- 
man says, is that Stephens values its natu- 
ral-gas reserves, totaling about 600 billion 
cubic feet, at original rather than market 
value. 

Despite the company's size, Stephens's in- 
vestment/banking staff of about 150 is 
housed in a decidedly plain, gray building 
that might be mistaken for the quarters of a 
small-town newspaper. (Inside, however, are 
all the signs of wealth, including enough art 
objects to fill a small museum.) Stephens, 
ranked as the 12th-largest U.S. investment 
banker in terms of capital by Institutional 
Investor magazine, is sparsely staffed com- 
pared with its New York bretheren, Morgan 
Stanley & Co., which is only slightly larger 
than Stephens in terms of capital but which 
provides a greater variety of consumer serv- 
ices than the Arkansas concern, has a staff 
of about 2,300 to handle its investment- 
banking operations. Stephens’s small staff 
means hard work for its employees, who 
handle some 7,940 accounts. One employee 
recalls he worked for 63 consecutive days, 
including Saturdays and Sundays, immedi- 
ately after joining the company. 

The company’s sometimes demanding 
pace reflects the philosophy of founder 
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Witt Stephens, who once wrote a “book” 
about salesmanship that contained only the 
word “work” repeated on every page. The 
more colorful of the two brothers, Witt was 
reared on a farm about 40 miles south of 
Little Rock and left home during the De- 
pression to sell belt buckles for a jewelry 
company. A few years later, he borrowed 
$15,000 to start Stephens, whose initial suc- 
cesses came quickly as he bought municipal 
bonds at Depression-produced prices of 25 
cents on the dollar and sold them later for 
nearly face value. He soon branched into 
real-estate, oil and gas investments. 

A large man with an ever-present cigar 
and a voice one acqaintance says sounds like 
“peas pouring onto a dry cowhide,” Witt 
Stephens proved adept at combining his 
sometimes ruthless business tactics with 
country charm. In 1945, he was questioned 
at a hearing in Philadelphia by a Securities 
and Exchange Commission lawyer about his 
proposed purchase of a Fort Smith, Ark., 
gas utility. “This nice young fellow from 
Harvard was questioning me awful hard 
about where I was going to get the cash for 
the deal,” Mr. Stephens recalls. After let- 
ting the lawyer seem to back him into a 
corner, Mr. Stephens says he looked at the 
judge and, tongue in cheek, drawled, “I 
brung it with me” while reaching into his 
pocket for a cashier’s check for the required 
amount. The acquisition was approved. “We 
had a lot of fun in those day,” he says. 

In 1954, Mr. Stephens bought a control- 
ling interest in Arkla, Inc., an ailing Little 
Rock-based gas utility. Shortly after that, 
he became Arkla’s chief executive and 
turned over most of Stephens’s business 
chores to his younger brother, who had 
joined the company in 1946. 

The utility regained its financial health 
under Witt Stephens’s management, which, 
Mr. Stephens concedes, included “drastic” 
measures such as cutting Arkla's staff by 
500 employees, or 22 percent of its work 
force. He made every Arkla employee, in- 
cluding himself, responsible for sales and 
was occasionally seen going door-to-door 
selling the company’s gas-powered air condi- 
tioners. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE 


Witt Stephens isn't averse to using his 
considerable political influence in Arkansas 
as a business tool. In 1957, for example, he 
persuaded the state’s Public Service Com- 
mission to adopt a new rate-making rule 
that would have allowed Arkla to pass 
through more cost to consumers that it had 
in the past. Industrial consumers objected, 
and the rule was eventually struck down by 
the state supreme court. Then Mr. Ste- 
phens's political machine went into high 
gear; and within a week of the court ruling, 
a bill incorporating the new rule was passed 
by the state legislature and signed into law 
by Gov. Orval Faubus. 

Mr. Faubus, the six-time Arkansas gover- 
nor best remembered for his segregationist 
stance, says the Stephenses are still Arkan- 
sas’s most powerful single political force“ 
and can “dry up” funds for candidates they 
oppose. But in last year’s governor's race, 
the brothers supported opposing candidates, 
some say to cover their bases in an election 
whose outcome was uncertain. The broth- 
ers, however, say the split resulted from ide- 
ological differences. Witt, a rock-ribbed 
Democrat who helped Bill Clinton win 
against incumbent Republican Frank 
White, says opposing his brother's candi- 
date took all the “fun” out of the race Mr. 
White now works for Stephens. 
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Working for the various Stephens enter- 
prises can require fortitude as well as stami- 
na. After Witt stepped down from his Arkla 
post in 1973, he was irked by a series of new 
policies instituted by his hand-picked suc- 
cessor, Sheffield Nelson. Among the policies 
were salary increases for Arkla employees, 
some of whom had qualified for food stamps 
while working for the lean operation run by 
Mr. Stephens. A bitter feud between the 
two ensued. 

In the course of the fight, Mr. Stephens 
tried to have Mr. Nelson fired. However, Mr. 
Nelson eventually prevailed as Arkla’s prof- 
its rose under his management. Looking 
back on the experience, Mr. Nelson ex- 
presses respect for his old mentor but says 
Witt Stephens can be quite unreasonable 
and mean.” Mr. Stephens, whose company 
no longer controls Arkla, declines comment 
on the former feud but adds, “I don’t want 
to say one thing against (Mr. Nelson).” 

BITTER PILLS 


In recent years, changes of the guard in 
Arkansas power circles and stricter regula- 
tion of business and political activities have 
sometimes proved bitter pills for the Ste- 
phens brothers. In 1978, for example, both 
Stephenses were in hot water with regula- 
tory agencies. The SEC accused Jack, along 
with his friend T. Bert Lance, the budget di- 
rector under President Carter, and other de- 
fendants, of violating federal disclosure re- 
quirements in an attempt to take over Fi- 
nancial General Bankshares Inc., a Wash- 
ington bank-holding company. Mr. Stephens 
signed a consent order, without admitting or 
denying guilt, agreeing not to commit 
future violations of securities laws. 

About the same time, the Arkansas Public 
Service Commission took Witt's Arkansas 
Oklahoma Gas Corp., a gas utility, to task 
for buying gas at a higher rate from Ste- 
phens Production Co. than from other gas 
suppliers. The controversy involved a con- 
tract negotiated in the early "70s allowing 
Stephens to increase its prices to Arkansas 
Oklahoma in return for an unwritten prom- 
ise by Stephens to make greater gas reserves 
available to the utility. The commission 
eventually upheld the contract but admon- 
ished the utility to be less chummy in the 
future with its affiliated gas supplier. N. M. 
Norton, former chairman of the state's utili- 
ty commission, says that under modern reg- 
ulation, Stephens’s informal arrangement 
with Arkansas Oklahoma wouldn’t have 
been allowed. 

Witt Stephens asserts he has never taken 
advantage of the less-than-arms-length rela- 
tionships between Stephens Inc. and the gas 
utilities he has controlled. He claims that 
the long-term contracts Stephens Inc. 
signed when he was Arkla’s chairman to sell 
Arkla gas at low prices have cost him $75 
million through the years and were “the 
biggest mistake“ of his life. 


CUTTING LOSSES 


Jack Stephens acknowledges that he has 
had to use his imagination on occasion to 
cut losses on experiments that fizzled. But, 
he says, Stephen's entrepreneurial posture 
has been necessary for it “to stay out of the 
way” of New York investment bankers. Ste- 
phens has sought its own “niches,” he says, 
tailored to its location and abilities, such as 
its specializing in agricultural investments. 
And if we can’t stay out of (New York com- 
petitors’) way, we try to join them” as part 
of underwriting teams, he says. 

One of Stephen's biggest problems these 
days, Jack Stephens says, is convincing po- 
tential customers with widespread interests 
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that Stephens is more than just a regional 
investment banker. He notes that besides 
the company’s recently acquired presence in 
Denver, Stephens not long ago added an 
overseas office in Hong Kong and changed 
its outside auditor to a national firm from 
one in Little Rock to accommodate its ex- 
panding business. He adds that other moves 
to give Stephens more nationally competi- 
tive operations are in the works, but he de- 
clines to discuss them. 

Signs of Stephens’s increasingly cosmopol- 
itan profile extend to a room at the compa- 
ny where Mr. Witt,” as Stephens's employ- 
ees call the founder, formerly kept a large 
portrait of Will Rogers, one of his heroes. 
The portrait was recently removed by a New 
York interior decorator in favor of pictures 
more in tune with Stephens's new image. 
However, as he looks at the demoted por- 
trait, resting on the floor, Witt Stephens 
isn’t too disturbed. He laughs and says, “I'll 
have it put back up when the decorator goes 
back to New York."e 


FATHER EDWARD KACZOR- 
OWSKI CELEBRATES 25TH AN- 
NIVERSARY AS PRIEST 


HON. ROY DYSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep sense of pride that I call the at- 
tention of the U.S. Congress to Father 
Edward Kaczorowski. As the pastor of 
Our Lady of Good Counsel Church in 
Secretary, Md., Father Kaczorowski 
will be celebrating the 25th anniversa- 


ry of his ordination to the priesthood 
on Sunday, May 15, 1983, which is also 
his birthday. 

Father Kaczorowski was born in 
Hanover Township, Pa., on May 15, 


1928, the son of Maryanna and 
Thomas Kaczorowski. He attended the 
public schools of Hanover Township, 
and began his studies for the priest- 
hood at Kings College in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Father Kaczorowski enrolled in 
the seminary at Seton Hall University 
in South Orange, N.J., and finished 
his training at St. Charles Borromeo 
Seminary in Overbrook, Pa. 

He was ordained on May 15, 1958, by 
His Eminence John Cardinal O’Hara 
at the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and 
Paul in Philadelphia. Following his or- 
dination, Father Kaczorowski was first 
assigned to St. Hedwig’s Church in 
Wilmington, Del., and later served at 
St. Thomas Apostle Church in Wil- 
mington. His first pastor assignment 
was at St. Stanislaus Kosta, also in 
Wilmington, where he served for 11 
years. 

In 1979, the parishioners of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel Church in Sec- 
retary, Md., were fortunate to have 
Father Kaczorowski come and join 
them as their pastor. He has been 
pastor of Our Lady of Good Counsel 
for the past 4 years, and has distin- 
guished himself there by his exempla- 
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ry record of fine and faithful service 
to his parish. 


HELPING OUT THE SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the efforts of Roy Rogers, who 
has taken an active role in fundraising 
efforts for the Special Olympics chap- 
ters of the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. The moneys raised 
from these efforts will insure that our 
special athletes have a year-round 
sports program, and will be able to 
participate in the International 
Summer Games in Baton Rouge, La., 
in July. 

Mr. Rogers has long been a favorite 
with Americans. As a country western 
singer and a member of the Sons of 
the Pioneers, the young man named 
Leonard Slye brought joy to millions 
who heard his songs on radio pro- 
grams and recordings. Then in 1937, 
he began making movies for Republic 
Pictures, and, as Roy Rogers, he em- 
barked on his career as King of the 
Cowboys.” With his wife, Dale Evans, 
and his golden palomino Trigger, he 
appeared in films, television specials 
and finally on his own television show. 
In 1975, Mr. Rogers was the recipient 
of the first annual Thomas Edison 
Great American Award. He received 
the Pioneer Award of the Academy of 
Country Music in 1976, and, as a 
member of the Choctaw Tribe, he was 
named Honorary American Indian of 
the Year by the American Indian Ex- 
position. 

Both Roy and Dale have greatly con- 
tributed to many humanitarian causes, 
performing for American veterans of 
World War II, Korea, and Vietnam; 
chairing the National Committee for 
Prevention of Child Abuse; and ap- 
pearing at more than 6,000 charitable 
events. 

Most of us have a special place in 
our hearts for Roy Rogers and Dale 
Evans. Throughout the last four dec- 
ades, they have played a unique role in 
our culture, offering an oasis of calm, 
decency, joy, and caring for many to 
emulate. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to honor 
today this man who continues to do so 
much for our young people, and I 
would like to express the thanks of 
our community for his efforts on 
behalf of the Special Olympics. 
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NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 
ADOPTS POLICY POSITIONS 


HON. CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, 
the New England Council is unique in 
its role as the only regional trade asso- 
ciation representing a wide range of 
business interests. The council’s mem- 
bership roster lists over 1,200 top busi- 
nesses in New England. Collectively, 
the council members employ more 
than one-sixth of the working popula- 
tion of New England. 

The council has been in existence 
almost 60 years and 2 years ago 
opened its Washington office. The 
chairman of its board of directors, 
Bruce Sundlun, chief executive officer 
and president of the Outlet Co. in 
Providence, R.I, has done an out- 
standing job in heightening the visibil- 
ity of New England’s business interests 
in the political arena of Washington. 
Mr. Sundlun recently conducted the 
council’s board of directors meeting in 
Washington. At this meeting, the 
council adopted many policy positions 
designed to assist in the economic 
growth of New England and the 
Nation. Policies were adopted in many 
areas including high technology and 
taxation. Among the positions adopted 
was one relating to the Federal deficit. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to place 
into the Recorp the council’s position 
on several current issues. While none 
of us can give our unqualified endorse- 
ment to each of these proposals, I 
firmly believe that the private sector 
plays a crucial role in the democratic 
process by working with elected offi- 
cials. The New England Council, Inc., 
is a superb example of an association 
that seeks to bring the message of re- 
gional business interests to the fore- 
front in Washington. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


NEw ENGLAND COUNCIL’s POLICY POSITIONS 
1, REDUCTION IN THE FEDERAL DEFICIT 


Sound fiscal policy is a keystone to the 
strength of the United States economy. 
Substantial deficit reduction is, therefore, 
necessary to reduce interest rates and stim- 
ulate the forces of growth in the economy. 

The New England Council supports sound 
fiscal behavior by the federal government. 
No effort to reduce deficits can succeed 
without substantial reductions in spending 
for entitlement and discretionary programs, 
including defense and non-defense items. 

In addition to cuts in spending, the Coun- 
cil would favor additional examination of 
the revenue system. Potential measures for 
examination include the value added tax 
and consumption-based taxes. 

The Council supports such measures with 
the provision that revenue raising and re- 
ductions in expenditures be broad-based and 
impact upon the regions of the nation in an 
equitable manner. An additional import fee 
on oil cannot, therefore, be supported. 
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Further, the Reagan Administration's 
contingency plan, with a reliance upon cor- 
porate income surcharges, does not ade- 
quately address the basic structural causes 
of future deficits. 


2. BASIC AND APPLIED RESEARCH 


Research performed by universities is a 
significant source of support for the na- 
tion’s professorial and doctoral candidate 
teaching staff. Recent declines in basic re- 
search funding will ultimately result, there- 
fore, in a diminished national scientific edu- 
cational capacity. The Council supports the 
following legislative program to strengthen 
our national scientific educational institu- 
tions while adding to our nation’s scientific 
knowledge and improving its research pro- 
ductivity. 

Encourage corporations to do more ap- 
plied research through universities. 

(a) Amend the 25% Incremental R&D tax 
credit to allow companies a 12.5% noncre- 
mental credit for all R&D expenditures 
through universities. 

Company-financed applied research that 
is conducted in-house serves only the re- 
search ends of the individual company. The 
education enhancing benefits of university 
performance of such research are not ob- 
tained. Amendments to the R&D Tax 
Credit can be enacted to encourage industry 
to obtain both the ends of the research and 
the education enhancing benefits of its per- 
formance by universities. 

Encourage corporations to donate re- 
search and teaching equipment to universi- 
ties. 

(a) Increase allowances for deductions for 
equipment donations to universities to the 
full fair market value of the equipment 
when the donor contributes an additional 
25% thereof in cash or services for user 
training, maintenance or software. 

Provide for Expanded Future Government 
Funding of Basic Research. 

(a) Create a Basic Research Trust Fund to 
become effective in 1985. 

To help reverse the real decline in basic 
research spending, a Basic Research Trust 
Fund, analogous to the Highway Trust 
Fund, should be created and funded from an 
identifiable source of revenue. The proceeds 
of this fund would be allocated by an orga- 
nization like the National Science Founda- 
tion, which is wholly devoted to managing 
funds allocated for basic research. 


3. TAXATION 


Sound fiscal policy is a keystone to the 
strength of the United States economy. 
Substantial deficit reduction is, therefore, 
necessary to reduce interest rates and stim- 
ulate the forces of growth in the economy. 

The New England Council supports sound 
fiscal behavior by the federal government; 
to reduce sharply escalating federal deficits 
it is, therefore, necessary to substantially 
decrease expenditures. 

If such measures are insufficient to main- 
tain the integrity of the federal budget, ad- 
ditional examination of the revenue system 
will have to be undertaken. Potential meas- 
ures for examination include: 

Value added tax, and 

Consumption-based tax. 

The Council supports such measures with 
the provision that revenue raising and re- 
ductions in expenditures be broad-based and 
impact upon the regions of the nation in an 
equitable manner. An additional import fee 
on oil cannot, therefore, be supported. 

Further, the Reagan Administration’s 
contingency plan, with a reliance upon cor- 
porate income surcharges, does not ade- 
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quately address the basic structural causes 
of future deficits. If necessary, The Council 
would instead recommend: 

Deferral of income tax indexing scheduled 
for 1985, except in the case of capital gains 
and capital assets. 

4. SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 

The New England Council endorses the 
need for major federal legislation that ad- 
dresses the national need to improve our sci- 
ence and technology education system. The 
economic vitality of the New England region 
depends in large part on the continued 
growth of the knowledge intensive indus- 
tries that predominate here. Knowledge in- 
tensive industries, if they are to remain 
competitive in the world economy, require a 
quantitatively-oriented, technically-profi- 
cient workforce. 

Several members of The New England 
Congressional delegation including Senators 
Tsongas, Stafford, Pell, and Dodd, have in- 
troduced legislation to improve the quality 
and quantity of the nation’s science, math, 
and engineering education. Initiatives such 
as these are necessary if the United States is 
to maintain its scientific and technological 
leadership.e 


EXPLANATION OF MISSED 
VOTES 


HON. GERALDINE A. FERRARO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


è Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of business commitments in my 
New York office, I was unavoidably 
absent from the House during the ses- 
sion of Monday, May 9. Had I been 
present, I would have voted as follows 
on the issues considered that day. 

Rollcall No. 90: To suspend the rules 
and pass H.R. 2357, to provide for an 
increase in the number of members of 
the Congressional Award Board. 
“Yea.” 

Rollcall No. 91: To suspend the rules 
and pass H.R. 2173, to amend the Con- 
tract Services for Drug Dependent 
Federal Offenders Act of 1978 to au- 
thorize additional appropriations. 
“Yea.” 

Rolicall No. 92: To suspend the rules 
and pass H.R. 2174, to amend title 18 
of the United States Code to prohibit 
certain tampering with consumer 
products. “Yea.” 

Rollcall No. 93: To suspend the rules 
and pass S. 653, to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to establish a 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Military Medicine. Lea.“ 

Rollcall No. 94: To approve House 
Resolution 184, the rule making in 
order consideration of H.R. 2175, the 
Justice Assistance Act. Lea.“ 6 
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HON. ESTEBAN EDWARD TORRES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not present for House proceedings on 
Monday, May 9, 1983, due to official 
business I conducted in my district. 
Had I been present on the House floor, 
I would have cast my votes in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Rollcall No. 90: H.R. 2357 to provide 
for an increase in the number of mem- 
bers of the Congressional Award 
Board (275 to 2) “aye.” 

Rolicall No. 91: H.R. 2173 to author- 
ize additional appropriations to carry 
out the Drug Dependent Federal Of- 
fenders Act (275 to 8) “aye.” 

Rolicall No. 92: H.R. 2174 to prohibit 
certain tampering with consumer 
products (292 to 0) “aye.” 

Rollcall No. 93: S. 653 to establish a 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Military Medicine (295 to 0) “aye.” 

Rolicall No. 94: House Resolution 
184 the rule under which the bill H.R. 
2175 is being considered (267 to 32) 
“aye."@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. MICHAEL G. OXLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
absent on official business during yes- 
terday’s proceedings due to the Presi- 
dent being in Ohio to pay tribute to 
our former colleague John Ashbrook. I 
was proud to accompany the President 
on this important occasion and to wel- 
come him to my district and my State. 

Had I been present yesterday I 
would have voted: yea“ on rollcall 90, 
“yea” on rolicall 91, yea“ on rolicall 
92, “yea” on rolicall 93, and “yea” on 
rolicall 94.@ 


A TRIBUTE TO THREE MAINE 
BOY SCOUTS 


HON. JOHN R. McKERNAN, JR. 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. McKERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask my colleagues to join me today in 
honoring three Boy Scouts from 
North Berwick in the First District of 
Maine, which it is my privilege to rep- 
resent. On May 15, these Scouts will 
receive the highest award in Scouting: 
The coveted “Eagle Scout Award.” 

In order to attain the rank of Eagle 
Scout, a boy must demonstrate unusu- 
al leadership ability, earning at least 
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21 merit badges, and organizing, fi- 
nancing, and seeing through a service 
project for the community. The quali- 
fications for an Eagle Scout are so rig- 
orous that only 1 Scout in 500 is able 
to attain that rank; these young men 
are worthy of our highest praise. 

Andrew Merrill, 14, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jay Merrill, is a freshman at 
Noble High School. He is on the soccer 
and track teams, is interested in histo- 
ry, and has already won the Scouts’ 
Arrow of Light Award. His service 
project involved building habitats for 
wood ducks in a North Berwick conser- 
vation area. 

Michael Budd, 14, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Budd, attends Noble Junior 
High School. He is a member of the 
drama club, and he plays Babe Ruth 
League baseball. His fellow Scouts 
have elected him senior patrol leader. 
His service project involved updating 
the veterans’ service plaque located in 
the North Berwick Commons to in- 
clude Vietnam war veterans’ names. 

Scott Normandeau is also 14, and is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Nor- 
mandeau. His is a member of the 
Honor Society and the drama club, 
and plays both junior high and Babe 
Ruth league baseball. Scott is a patrol 
leader, and has won the Scout’s Arrow 
of Light Award. His service project 
was to build a ramp for the handi- 
capped at the Mary Hurd Hospital in 
North Berwick. 

I join parents, friends, and Scouts in 
congratulating these young men on 
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their achievements, and in wishing 
them success in their future endeav- 
ors. 


TRIBUTE TO HERMAN BERMAN 
HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Mr. Herman 
Berman, who has been selected by the 
State of Israel to receive the prestigi- 
ous Jerusalem Award. He will be hon- 
ored at the annual Israel Dinner of 
State on Sunday, May 15, at Temple 
Adat Ari El in North Hollywood, at 
which the Consul General of Israel, 
Mr. Benyamin Navon, will appear as 
the guest speaker. I think it is highly 
appropriate that Israel has chosen to 
honor Mr. Berman with the Jerusalem 
Award for his tireless work on behalf 
of the State of Israel and his fellow 
Jews. 

Herman Berman has been devoting 
his time and efforts to the cause of 
the poor and the downtrodden since 
the time of World War II, when he 
worked to raise funds to send food, 
medical supplies, and clothing to the 
victims of the war. In 1950, he volun- 
teered as a fundraiser for the United 
Jewish Welfare Fund. Eventually, he 
assumed greater responsibilities, be- 
coming UJWF chairman for all of the 
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outlying areas of Greater Los Angeles. 
During the Six-Day War, as Israel 
chairman of the District Grand Lodge 
of B'nai B'rith, he spurred lodges in 
seven Western States and British Co- 
lumbia to a national record in bond 
purchases. Throughout that time, he 
worked around the clock to obtain 
money for the Israel Emergency Fund, 
addressing as many as 10 meetings a 
day of concerned friends of Israel in 
the San Fernando Valley. Simulta- 
neously, for many years he served as 
chairman of the San Fernando Valley 
campaign of Israel bonds and presi- 
dent of the valley area council of the 
Jewish Federation Council. Most re- 
cently he served as Israel bond chair- 
man of Adat Ari El, and he continues 
to be one of the most sought-after 
speakers in the bond speakers bureau. 

Herman Berman and his wife, Annie, 
have inspired in their daughter, Tara 
Kaiserman, and are inspiring in their 
three grandchildren, Dafna, Mya, and 
Elon, the same values that have made 
their lives meaningful. He personifies 
the highest level of achievement on 
behalf of his fellow man, his fellow 
Jew, and the State of Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, I take pride in being 
able to join with all those who will 
come together on May 15 to honor 
Herman Berman. I congratulate him 
for his years of service and dedication 
to our community, and extend my best 
wishes to him and his family on this 
very happy occasion. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


SENATE— Wednesday, May II, 1983 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

In a moment of silence, our Father, 
we commend Mrs. Baker to Thy loving 
care for her complete restoration 
while she is in the hospital, and pray 
for Thy peace to fill Senator BAKER’s 
heart. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of knowledge.—Proverbs 1: 7. 

If any of you lacks wisdom, let him 
ask of God * * * and it will be given 
him.—James 1: 5. 

It would be simple, Heavenly Father, 
if some were wrong and some were 
right, but what is the remedy when ev- 
eryone is right and disagreement per- 
sists? The strength of democracy is its 
weakness. How is disagreement re- 
solved when all are right? The answer 
is in Thy promise, dear Lord, “I have 
counsel and sound wisdom * * * by me 
kings reign and rulers decree what is 
just; by me princes rule and nobles 
govern the earth.“ Proverbs 8: 14-16. 

Gracious God, give divine wisdom to 
Thy servants as they struggle with im- 
ponderables and lead them to compro- 
mise which is just and righteous. We 
pray in the name of Him who is the 
Truth that frees. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 
Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


THE BUDGET RESOLUTION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, when 
we resume consideration of the budget 
resolution, I am told that we will have 
14 hours and 36 minutes remaining: 
Senator Domentcr has 6 hours and 49 
minutes remaining and Senator 
CHILES has 7 hours and 47 minutes re- 
maining. We are a little behind sched- 
ule on where I had hoped we would be 
at this point in the consideration of 
the budget resolution. But I would 
think, after looking over the situation 
last evening and this morning, that it 
is possible—perhaps not likely, but 
possible—that we could finish that res- 
olution today, particularly if we stay 
late this evening. 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 9, 1983) 


I wish to advise the Senate, Mr. 
President, that it is the intention of 
the leadership on this side to ask the 
Senate to remain in tonight past the 
dinner hour, perhaps substantially 
beyond the dinner hour, in order to 
either finish this resolution or to con- 
sume a substantial part of the 14% 
hours remaining. We will soon have 
been on this resolution for 2 weeks. 

If we cannot finish tonight, Mr. 
President, and I do not plan to ask the 
Senate to stay extremely late, if it is 
clear we cannot finish tonight, then I 
hope we can finish in the course of the 
day tomorrow. If we cannot, of course, 
we would be in on Friday on the reso- 
lution as well, but I think it is possible 
to finish tonight. 

When we finish, Mr. President, the 
next order of business will be the re- 
sumption of the consideration of the 
immigration bill. I think we can finish 
that item this week as well. I will 
confer with the minority leader on the 
remainder of the schedule of the 
Senate so that we can try to arrange it 
to suit the convenience of most Sena- 
tors. 

We have a lot of work to do, Mr. 
President, and I think we ought to just 
get on with it. 

I would like to explore with the mi- 
nority leader and the managers the 
possibility of a time to vote on the re- 
maining principal issues. I have an 
idea the Chafee amendment will be of- 
fered on this side, and I hope that will 
be early today. As I understand, it will 
be an amendment to the Domenici 
substitute. 

After that, as far as we are con- 
cerned on this side, I think any time of 
the day we will be ready to go to a 
vote on the Domenici substitute. After 
that, it is a short distance, I would 
assume, to the question of final pas- 
sage of the joint resolution, as amend- 
ed, if it is amended. 

I will consult with the minority 
leader and we will try to have another 
announcement to make during the 
course of the day. How late we stay 
and our schedule on tomorrow and 
Friday will depend on how well we can 
dispatch the pending business. 


PUBLIC FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE 
REPORTS DUE MONDAY, MAY 
16, 1983 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, public 

financial disclosure reports required 

by Senate rule 34 and the Ethics in 

Government Act of 1978, as amended, 

must be filed no later than Monday, 


May 16, 1983. These reports should be 
submitted to the Senate Office of 
Public Records, 119 D Street NE., 
room A-623, Washington, D.C. 20510. 
That office will be open Saturday, 
May 14, from 9 a.m. until 12 noon; 
Sunday, May 15, from 12 noon until 3 
P. m.; and Monday, May 16, from 9 a.m. 
until 5 p.m. Questions should be di- 
rected to the Select Committee on 
Ethics at 224-2981 or the Senate 
Office of Public Records at 224-0322. 
Mr. President, I have no further 
need for my time under the standing 
order. I am prepared to yield it to the 
minority leader if he wishes it. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the majority 
leader. 


THE BUDGET RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD. Did I understand the 
majority leader to say that the Senate 
may very well approach a vote on the 
Baker-Domenici substitute today? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, I would hope so. I 
suspect we have to deal with the 
Chafee amendment first. Then after 
that, as far as we are concerned on 
this side, I think we are within range 
of a vote today. I would think it is en- 
tirely likely. 

Mr. BYRD. Is the Chafee amend- 
ment an amendment to the Baker-Do- 
menici amendment? 

Mr. BAKER. I understand it is. I 
have not seen it. Indeed, it may not 
yet be drafted, but I understand it is 
an amendment to the Baker-Domenici 
substitute. 

Mr. BYRD. The distinguished ma- 
jority leader has said he has not seen 
it. Does he have any idea what it en- 
compasses? 

Mr. BAKER. The Chafee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. I have talked to the 
Senator from Rhode Island and others 
about it. In only the roughest terms, I 
think it would provide for $12 to $14 
billion in additional revenue in the 
first year and probably having a 6-per- 
cent defense growth in real numbers. I 
think those are the principal features, 
though I am not certain. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BAKER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Under the previous order, there will 
now be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business not to 
extend beyond the hour of 10:30 a.m. 
with statements therein limited to 5 
minutes each. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WILSON). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


HOW CAN WE STOP A NUCLEAR 
WAR? IT IS UP TO US 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most useful new books in help- 
ing us understand our responsibilities 
as U.S. Senators for national policy on 
nuclear arms is “Living With Nuclear 
Weapons.“ Under the sponsorship of 
the president of Harvard University, 
Derek Bok, a group of six Harvard 
scholars has compiled a brief, highly 
readable fact book on nuclear weap- 
ons. The book is no polemic. It takes 
no position on the nuclear arms race 
or arms control. It strives hard for ob- 
jectivity. It succeeds. Over the next 
several days, I intend to call to the at- 
tention of this body some of the most 
critical, but most widely neglected or 
misunderstood problems for nuclear 
weapons policy. 

For example, the book deals with a 
series of “half-truths” about arms con- 
trol. The first half-truth this book dis- 
cusses is that arms control cannot 
work because technology has a kind of 
life of its own. The old “you can’t put 
the genie back in the bottle” argu- 
ment. The Harvard study group ex- 
poses the fallacy of this argument by 
calling attention to the following ex- 
amples: 

One. The technologies needed to station 
nuclear weapons in space are available, but 
the Outer Space Treaty (1967) prohibits 
such action. 

It has worked. 

Two. The technologies needed to emplace 
nuclear weapons on the bottom of the 
world’s oceans are available, but the Seabed 
Arms Control Treaty (1971) prohibits such 
action. 

That has worked. 

Three. The technologies needed to build 
extensive (if not effective) defenses against 
ballistic missiles are available but the ABM 
Treaty (1972) prohibits such action. 

Of course, we all know that has 
worked. 

The study goes on to argue that: 

The notion that arms control cannot con- 
strain technology is imperfect but it is not 
entirely wrong. That some technologies 
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have been constrained through negotiated 
arms control agreements does not mean 
that all technologies could be constrained in 
this way, or that they should be. Such judg- 
ments on the feasibility and desirability of 
constraining specific technologies must be 
case by case. 

Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment has accomplished much through 
arms control and we should not forget 
it or lose heart. The worst mistake we 
can make is to assume we are some- 
how in the grip of a technological mo- 
mentum that must inevitably carry us 
onward toward ever more destructive 
weapons until, some day, we do what 
mankind has always done with his 
military weapons. We use them. Some- 
how, some way, we must find the will 
to restrain ourselves. It will not be 
easy. But it will not be impossible, 
either. We must try with all our heart. 


ARMS CONTROL AS A MILITARY 
STRATEGY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee took testimony on the 
subject of the utility of arms control 
as a military strategy. Uniformly, this 
testimony was excellent in content. 
Richard Perle, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for International Security 
Policy, was the leadoff witness, fol- 
lowed that morning by Gen. David 
Jones, the former Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Raymond 
Garthoff, a senior fellow at the Brook- 
ings Institution. 

In the afternoon, the subcommittee 
heard Kenneth Adelman, the Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, William Colby, the former Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and William Kincade, the ex- 
ecutive director of the Arms Control 
Association. 

While all the testimony was out- 
standing, in particular I was struck by 
the precise and clear logic of William 
Colby. His explanation of the mutual 
and verifiable freeze concept is one of 
the most compelling statements on 
record. 

He presents the propositions which 
underlie the freeze concept. He argues 
that the freeze would contribute not 
only to our strategic security but also 
to our conventional security. 

And he presents an overall concept 
of linking the freeze to our foreign 
policy in the rest of the world—par- 
ticularly the Third World. 

Mr. President, I highly recommend 
Mr. Colby's testimony and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM E. COLBY 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me 
to communicate with this Committee on the 
issue of arms control and its implications for 
our military strategy. Two examples, I be- 
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lieve, demonstrate the potential for contri- 
bution to our safety and the danger of 
missed opportunities. 

The ABM Treaty was adopted in 1972 
with the commitment of both the Soviet 
Union and the United States not to develop 
a nationwide antiballistic missile system. 
This followed considerable debate as to the 
desirability of developing such a defensive 
system, but agreement was eventually 
reached that this kind of system could be 
dangerous for both sides. If one side 
achieved defendability against the other's 
nuclear missiles, it could be tempted to uti- 
lize the apparent superiority. Instead, reli- 
ance was placed upon the concept of mutual 
retaliation if the other side ever utilized 
such weapons first. 

This has effectively stalemated the use of 
nuclear weapons in the years since. It has 
incidentally provided the side benefit of ob- 
viating the necessity for an expenditure by 
the United States generally estimated as 
something in the neighborhood of $100 bil- 
lion to produce such a system. This money 
would have been wasted if the other side 
had produced an equal system, and the 
mutual stalemate continued at a higher 
level. That $100 billion has been available 
for other purposes during these last ten 
years, rather than being used on something 
which would not have improved our securi- 
ty. 

The other example was the advent of the 
multiple independently targeted reentry ve- 
hicle (MIRV) in the late 1960's and early 
1970's. Senator Edward Brooke led an effort 
to ensure that the first SALT agreement, fi- 
nally adopted in 1972, contain a bar against 
such multiple reentry vehicles, limiting 
both sides to single warheads. The United 
States was well ahead on the technology of 
this device and saw little reason to restrain 
itself from something the Soviets did not 
have. Thus, the subject was not included in 
the first SALT agreement. In the years 
since that time, of course, the Soviets have 
worked very hard on the subject of MIRVs, 
using their ability to concentrate their 
talent and resources as well as such espio- 
nage assistance as they could arrange. 
Today the Soviet MIRV capability is the 
single most dangerous aspect of the nuclear 
equation between us, as multiple warheads 
on newer Soviet weapons have raised the 
specter of the so-called first strike against 
our land based weapons. 

The recent Presidential Commission on 
Strategic Forces has now attempted to put 
this genie back in the bottle by moving 
toward a single warhead Midgetman in the 
future. This would, of course, require Soviet 
agreement to phase out the multiple war- 
head in favor of single warheads. This is a 
case in which our strategic position would 
have been very substantially improved had 
we followed Senator Brooke’s recommenda- 
tion and barred the development of MIRVs 
on both sides. 

It is from this history, Mr. Chairman, that 
I come to the conclusion that the strategic 
position of the United States would be 
better off if we were to reach a mutual and 
verifiable freeze on the production, testing 
and deployment of nuclear weapons and 
their delivery systems at this time. This 
stems from several simple propositions. 

1. Nuclear weapons are unusable by any 
responsible and rational government. The 
certainty of retaliation, the indiscriminate 
nature of the weapon and its fall-out, and 
the inconclusiveness of the result of using 
these weapons makes it almost impossible to 
contemplate their conscious use. 
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2. The arms race in these weapons is un- 
winnable. While one nation might be a bit 
ahead on one aspect, such as Soviet throw 
weight, the other will very quickly match 
this and probably develop an advantage in 
another field. The result is a continued bal- 
ance of terror at steadily rising numbers of 
weapons and danger of their inadvertent 
use. 

3. Unilateral restraint is unworkable, as 
the Soviets would not exercise self-restraint 
based on U.S. unilateral restraint. Only 
mutual agreement can prevent the Soviets 
from steadily building more of these weap- 
ons and more dangerous models in the 
future. 

4. The resulting world will be unlivable, as 
it will rest upon the hair-trigger situation 
that technology is taking us into. We are on 
the verge of accidental or mistaken release 
of these weapons, based on technological in- 
dicators, which could only be tragic in their 
consequences. 

A conscious application of arms control as 
a part of our strategic approach to our rela- 
tionship with the Soviets would focus on 
the desirability of limiting the further 
growth of Soviet nuclear weaponry. It 
makes much more sense to convince the So- 
viets not to build some new weapon than it 
does to have to wrestle with defensive or re- 
taliatory weapons on our side to deal with 
them. 

Freezing the present arsenals and moving 
toward reducing them would not only give 
us protection against new levels of danger 
and threat. It would also give us resources 
which could be spent more effectively in the 
fields of real contest between ourselves and 
the Soviets. In the conventional military 
field, there are substantial imbalances in 
land forces. A proper strategy should also be 
developed to meet the low risk operations 
the Soviets have relied upon in recent years 
through proxies, subversives and political 
manipulation. A strategy to handle the kind 
of threat presented from Cuba and Nicara- 
gua would focus on strengthening the soci- 
eties threatened, a far more appropriate 
strategic response than building some new 
nuclear weapon, 

The real answer to Soviet exploitation of 
the social, political and economic weakness- 
es of the less developed world, including 
some nations near our borders, would better 
come from vigorous and dynamic programs 
of political, social and economic develop- 
ment than by purely military buildups in 
nuclear or conventional military forces. We 
need to expand our awareness of the direct 
contribution to our safety which can come 
from dynamic growth in the Third World, 
not defeating Soviet maneuvers there, but 
making them irrelevant, as the peoples of 
those nations look toward the betterment 
that active association with programs of 
ours will bring. 

Pragmatism in the Third World has cre- 
ated real results in areas as far afield as 
East Asia and Latin America, while ideologi- 
cal conformity to Communist doctrine or 
Socialist panaceas has resulted in stagna- 
tion and frustration in many nations. We 
have the resources, we have the wit and the 
will to develop strategies to meet these fun- 
damental problems of humankind in a fash- 
ion better than anything the Soviets could 
offer. Arms control with the Soviets can 
enable us to focus our efforts on the strate- 
gies that are needed and avoid wasting our 
efforts on useless programs. We need to re- 
cruit, not combat, hostile guerrillas in pro- 
grams to better their societies with our 
help, not against our opposition. 
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The French, between the two World Wars, 
expended a great deal of treasure and effort 
on the development of the Maginot Line 
and thought themselves safe behind it. That 
safety was breached and circumvented 
within a matter of weeks and the French 
discovered that the German tactics that had 
been developed made that expensive Line 
useless to protect France in 1940. We must 
focus our efforts on the correct strategies, 
correct programs and the correct forces and 
not believe that cement and steel in a 
modern day nuclear Maginot Line will pro- 
tect our country. 

One last point, Mr. Chairman, You asked 
how arms control can improve the ability of 
the United States to monitor Soviet military 
activities. The answer is that our intelli- 
gence will monitor such activities whether 
there is an arms control agreement between 
us or not, because we must do so to protect 
our security. Our literally fantastic intelli- 
gence capabilities provide this function 
today, and the recent Defense Department 
brochure on Soviet Military Forces shows 
their comprehensive coverage. But an arms 
control agreement makes the process easier, 
both because of the numerical limits or pro- 
hibitions it sets (making it easier to focus on 
and identify exceptional conduct) and be- 
cause of the numerous provisions incorpo- 
rated in recent arms control agreements, 
such as non-concealment, non-interference, 
test notifications, declarations of forces, 
sensors, inspection teams and the Special 
Consultative Commission for the resolution 
of ambiguities. While the Soviet Union will 
never be an open society like ours, arms con- 
trol agreements and the improvement of in- 
telligence technologies are gradually 
making it more visible from the outside. 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION: 
CAMBODIA WITNESS EXHIBIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in a 
previous speech to the Senate, I gave 
the details of an Amnesty Internation- 
al exhibit entitled. Cambodia Wit- 
ness.” This display consisted of 52 
photographs that together told the 
grim story of a Cambodia brutalized 
by the reign of Pol Pot from 1975 to 
1979. 

Reporter Karen DeWitt attended 
the exhibition and observed the reac- 
tions of those passerbys who found 
themselves halted from their ordinary 
concerns and immersed in the dark 
world of the Khmer Rouge killings. 

In a recent article for USA Today, 
Ms. DeWitt described those reactions, 
which ranged from quiet horror to 
outright shock and rage. For instance, 
Minnesota photographer Tom Ramsey 
stumbled upon the display as he 
strolled through the Cannon House 
Office Building. Standing in front of a 
photograph of a mountain of 8,000 
human skulls exhumed from a mass 
grave, Ramsey said: 

It is difficult to take it all in. I have gone 
through every emotion from horror to tears. 
I just cannot believe this could happen 
today. And I think, not only about the thou- 
sands who died, but about the living who 
are left. 

Tourist Don Walker was also caught 
by the pictures of mass gravesites and 
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piles of blindfolded human skulls, 
Walker commented: 

It is horrible, but I think we should see 
more of this so we know what is going on. 
That one particular picture, that simple 
black and white picture of those thousands 
of skulls tells of the horror that is going on 
somewhere even now. 

A common sentiment of disbelief was 
apparent in the comments of those 
who perused the exhibit. Obviously, 
for those of us living in the comforta- 
ble security of America, it is almost in- 
comprehensible to imagine that atroc- 
ities of this magnitude have occurred 
so recently. Yet, the evidence reads 
clearly: Through systematic purges, 
massacres, and random executions, 
nearly 2 million Cambodian citizens 
were eliminated. 

Pat Rengel, director of Amnesty In- 
ternational’s Washington office under- 
scored the depth of the problem: 

Political murders, massacres, the viola- 
tions of human rights, singly or in thou- 
sands, are a modern phenomenon. People 
often think such practices are historic, 
something that disappeared with Hitler and 
Stalin. But during the last decade, political 
killings by governments have occurred in 
countries from Argentina to India 

Exhibits like Cambodia Witness“ 
help us to remember the countless vic- 
tims and survivors of massive govern- 
ment murders. We should also remem- 
ber that the Cambodian Government 
under Khmer Rouge was not and still 
is not the only government that ter- 
rorizes its people. Perhaps when we 
understand this sad fact, we will be 
motivated to upgrade our internation- 
al efforts toward defending human 
rights. 

One way to affirm our commitment 
to the prevention of human rights vio- 
lations is to ratify the Genocide Con- 
vention, which outlaws the extermina- 
tion or intent to exterminate any 
racial, national, ethnic, or religious 
group. This treaty relies on public and 
international conscience through a 
code of conduct outlawing genocide, 
and offers an international basis for 
nations to stand together against this 
heinous crime. 

Let us not stand by in disbelief while 
atrocities like the Cambodian massa- 
cre continue all over the world. I 
strongly urge my colleagues to ratify 
this important treaty. 


THE HATCH AMENDMENT TO 
THE FIRST BUDGET RESOLU- 
TION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1984 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, we face 
no greater challenge today than our 
task to bring the Federal budget under 
control, to bring it into balance so that 
we may continue on our way to eco- 
nomic recovery. Only a continuation 
of fiscal restraint can promise a con- 
tinuation of economic recovery. Our 
work here is the key to putting Ameri- 
cans back to work again. 
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In that spirit, Mr. President, I recall 
the remark made by President 
Reagan, which very much has applica- 
tion to what today we are trying to ac- 
complish in the Senate Chamber. He 
said: The people are watching and 
waiting. They don’t demand miracles, 
but they do expect us to act. Let us act 
together.” 

The prevailing principle in our delib- 
eration on the budget ought to be 
simply this: The people can be entrust- 
ed to make perfectly good decisions 
about their own money. I would rather 
have more in their pockets to spend 
than in the treasury of too many Fed- 
eral agencies. It is also fundamental to 
my belief that it will be the reduction 
in the amount of money we take from 
the people—money they will be able to 
spend as consumers and investors— 
which will be the fuel for the econom- 
ic engines of our country. 

There is ample evidence that the 
program of tax cuts and reduced 
spending is already working. Confi- 
dence is being restored. Consumers are 
beginning to spend once more. Infla- 
tion is at a rate lower than anything 
we have seen since World War II. 
Housing starts are up. Inventories are 
going down. There is every hope that 
unemployment reductions would not 
be far behind. 

The recovery has been slow and 
painful. But it is at hand, neverthe- 
less. I do not need to remind you, Mr. 
President, how much better we are sit- 
uated today than we were just 2 years 
ago when we were confronted with 
stagflation fueled by record spending 
and taxing, with small businesses clos- 
ing daily, with senior citizens forced 
out of their homes, with young people 
unable to afford a new home and abso- 
lutely no end in sight for the economic 
mess we are in. 

Today, Mr. President, we stand at a 
crossroads. Our choices are to go back 
to the course that we are finally dis- 
tancing ourselves from, the course of 
wild spending and taxing, of economic 
chaos, of stagnation, of inflation, of 
utter failure. Or, we can take the nec- 
essary and forthright steps of continu- 
ing on a road of less spending, of re- 
duced taxes, of reduced inflation, of 
new hope and new opportunities. 

That is why I believe we must 
remain committed to the principle of 
reduced taxes, including the third year 
of the tax cut. We must have the will 
and ability to say “Yes” to the princi- 
ple of a reduction of the tax burden 
and No“ to the idea that Federal 
spending cannot be reduced. I cannot 
believe there is anyone in this distin- 
guished body who thinks that Federal 
spending cannot be reduced. For, if we 
do not reduce spending, the inevitable 
price is a significantly slower economic 
recovery. 

My distinguished colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Utah, has, I believe, best ar- 
ticulated the needs for the country in 
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his proposal to balance the Federal 
budget by the year 1989. It is a princi- 
ple to which I am committed and an 
idea which I have long espoused. 

The average American family is ex- 
pected to live within a balanced 
budget and does. My home State, Cali- 
fornia, has a constitutional require- 
ment to live within a balanced budget 
and, although at times it is tough, it 
does, too. My home city, San Diego, 
which I had the pleasure of serving as 
mayor for 11 years, has a constitution- 
al requirement to balance the budget 
and does without sacrificing one iota 
in quality services. In fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, my city went one step further 
and pioneered an actual constitutional 
spending limit, an idea which deserves 
strong consideration here in our midst. 

It is this kind of fiscal discipline, this 
kind of budgetary regimen, this kind 
of sound policy, which will keep us on 
the right path to the health and pros- 
perity this country needs and deserves. 

The Hatch amendment not only 
keeps intact the third year of the tax 
cut, but preserves tax indexing, a very 
strong necessity as an incentive to 
young wage earners to do better, to be 
motivated to improve their lots, to 
save and invest, to take risks, and to 
create new opportunities. That is how 
we build confidence and commitment 
back into our economy. 

The Hatch amendment responsibly 
calls for some increases in revenues. 
One such increase is in the form of 
user fees. This rests on the proven 
theory that those who benefit should, 
indeed, pay for the benefits they re- 
ceive from the Government. I support 
this approach with some reluctance, 
because I recognize that these costs 
will be passed on to customers for the 
cost of doing business. But, it seems to 
be the most equitable way to proceed. 

The other major element of the 
Hatch plan is the difficult but neces- 
sary duty we have as Members of the 
Senate to cut the budget. The amend- 
ment includes about $75 billion in new 
cuts over the next 3 years. In essence, 
the plan provides for a modified freeze 
of all Federal departments, with dis- 
cretionary programs frozen at their 
fiscal 1983 level while entitlement pro- 
grams are permitted to grow by the in- 
crease in inflation. 

For the purposes of national securi- 
ty and defense—truly the first priority 
of our Nation—defense spending is al- 
lowed to increase in a necessary and 
reasonable fashion. 

And, yes, Mr. President, there are 
some cuts, careful cuts which will 
permit services to those truly in need 
to continue but which are in keeping 
with the utter necessity of cutting the 
budget. Only by cutting Federal 
spending can we bring down huge defi- 
cits estimated at $200 billion per year 
which threaten to undermine all we 
have achieved in these past few years 
and mire us in the economic chaos 
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from which we are now trying to extri- 
cate ourselves. 

It is important to note that the pro- 
posed savings in the Hatch amend- 
ment apply not to individual pro- 
grams, but to broad budget categories. 
The actual program spending prior- 
ities are set by the authorizing com- 
mittees within the overall limits set in 
the budget resolution. Those who 
claim that the Hatch amendment 
would cut this program or that pro- 
gram are confusing the debate and 
misleading the public. 

Mr. President, I will leave it to each 
authorizing committee to provide, in 
greater detail, the specific spending al- 
locations within the limits of the 
Hatch amendment. But, let me say 
that the plan does make sense. It bites 
the bullet. It balances the budget. It 
keeps us secure. It keeps money in the 
pockets of the people where it belongs. 
And, it further tightens the reins on 
the budget, for this is truly the way to 
keep our economy on the straight and 
narrow. 

Mr. President, our challenge is clear. 
As I have said, we are at the cross- 
roads. We must have the courage of 
our convictions to proceed. We must 
have the faith and commitment to 
take that course of fiscal prudency 
which holds the promise of economic 
recovery—jobs. We must remain com- 
mitted to make America work again, 
and work again it will if we have the 
courage and wisdom to proceed. 


PREVENTING CHILD ABUSE—THE 
NEED TO DO MORE 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, al- 
though the month of April, designated 
as National Child Abuse Prevention 
Month has come and gone, unfortu- 
nately the problem of child abuse re- 
mains with us. It is important that we 
continue to seek ways to prevent these 
tragic situations from occurring. 

It is a common misperception that 
child abuse is a problem which afflicts 
only poor and underprivileged fami- 
lies. However, there is widespread evi- 
dence that child abuse constitutes a 
nationwide problem affecting all levels 
and all segments of our society and 
that it is a problem that takes an enor- 
mous toll on our society in both 
human and economic terms. 

Each year, an estimated 1 million 
children suffer abuse at the hands of 
their parents or others. Between 2,000 
and 5,000 of these children die as a 
result. One expert has estimated that 
as many as 10,000 children are severe- 
ly battered each year and between 
50,000 to 70,000 are sexually abused. 
Some researchers suggest that the toll 
may be much higher. 

Many of these children are scarred 
for life. Studies show that many adult 
criminals, juvenile delinquents, and 
other troubled individuals are likely to 
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have suffered from child abuse. In 
turn, those individuals who were 
abused as children are more likely to 
become child abusers. This is a sad 
and insidious cycle that must be 
broken. 

Mr. President, child abuse is a prob- 
lem we cannot ignore. As the Senate 
author of the 1978 Child Abuse Pre- 
vention and Treatment and Adoption 
Reform Act, enacted as Public Law 95- 
266, I have long been involved in ef- 
forts to help prevent and reduce child 
abuse. This program, which must be 
reauthorized this year, is an important 
part of our overall efforts to deal with 
this troubling problem. 

PUBLIC AWARENESS 

Mr. President, I also cosponsored the 
resolution to designate April of this 
year as National Child Abuse Preven- 
tion Month in an effort to increase 
public awareness and knowledge about 
the problems of child abuse. But clear- 
ly, if this month has made us aware of 
anything, it has certainly been that 
more than ever now, we need to do 
more to prevent child abuse in our so- 
ciety. 

Mr. President, public awareness of 
the problems of child abuse can also 
play an important role in helping to 
identify and prevent such violence. I 
want to extend my special thanks to 
the many organizations who organized 
the activities and public education 
problems during National Child Abuse 
Prevention Month for their interest 
and dedication to helping children. In 
particular, I would like to recognize 
the effort made by Tandem Produc- 
tions, through its popular television 
series “Diff’rent Strokes,“ to bring to 
the public’s attention the problems of 
child sexual molestation. In a two-part 
episode entitled “The Bicycle Man” 
aired February 5 and 12 of this year, 
the series showed children how to rec- 
ognize enticement and to avoid entrap- 
ment, helped parents to believe in 
their children when they report such 
incidents, and hopefully helped many 
families to be able to identify and pre- 
vent these tragic situations from oc- 
curring and thus spare them the emo- 
tional agony that comes with child 
sexual abuse. The producers of this 
series, one of the most popular prime- 
time network programs among 6- to 
12-year-olds, provided an important 
public service by their skillful han- 
dling of this sensitive issue. 

Mr. President. the “Diff'rent 
Strokes” episode of “The Bicycle 
Man” will be shown again on May 21, 
1983, at 8 p.m. in a l-hour special on 
NBC. I hope that many families will 
take the time to watch this show. 

Efforts like this contribute signifi- 
cantly to increasing public awareness 
of the very serious problem of child 
sexual abuse and helping to prevent it 
from occurring. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the February 
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12, 1983, Washington Post describing 
the “Diffrent Strokes“ episode on 
child molestation be printed in the 
Record, and that following that arti- 
cle there be printed two articles from 
the March 2, 1983, and March 14, 1983, 
Long Beach Press Telegram describing 
how the Diff'rent Strokes“ show led 
to the arrest of an alleged child mo- 
lester. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Feb. 12, 1983] 

A BoLD Snow TREATED WITH CaRE— Drr- 
RENT STROKES” TACKLES CHILD MOLEST- 

ING 

(By Tom Shales) 

Gary Coleman Meets a child Molester? It 
doesn't sound like a very promising pros- 
pect, and viewers of last week’s installment 
of the NBC family comedy “Diff'rent 
Strokes“ may have been shocked to see the 
subject brought up, especially when it in- 
volved one of the nation’s most beloved tots. 
But the conclusion of this two-part special 
episode, tonight at 8 on Channel 4, reveals it 
to be a calm, careful and intelligent treat- 
ment of a difficult and potentially trauma- 
tizing subject. 

There seems little possibility that watch- 
ing this program would do children harm, 
and considerable likelihood it could do them 
good. As with last week’s show, actor 
Conrad Bain is seen out of character in a 
preface advising that families watch the 
program together, then discuss it afterward. 

As skillfully written and directed by Blake 
Hunter and Gerren Keith, “The Bicycle 
Man” finds little Arnold (Coleman) and his 
pal Dudley (well-played by Shavar Ross) all 
but in the clutches of Mr. Horton (Gordon 
Jump), on the surface a jolly old sport, be- 
neath the surface a disturbed and conceiv- 
ably injurious man. The script is written so 
as to show him some compassion but por- 
tray him as a clear and present danger. 

Tonight's episode begins exactly where 
last week's ended, with Arnold and Dudley 
being entertained by Mr. Horton in the back 
room at his bicycle shop. He's a little too 
friendly. He plies the boys with wine, 
Boston cream pie and dirty cartoons. Arnold 
has the good sense to run home, but Dudley 
hangs around, and Arnold's adopted million- 
aire father (Bain) calls the police. 

In the denouement, a police detective 
doles out the hard information about child 
molesters. In their own strange way they 
actually love children,” he tells the assem- 
bled household. He also notes that some 
parents, wrongly in most cases, actually 
blame the children for what happened.” 
Arnold asks, “What is this world coming 
to?“ -a question that’s never out of line 
and says, “Look, I'm only 11 years old. 
Should I be hearing all of this?” 

Yes, Arnold is told, he and, by implication, 
the children who watch this extremely pop- 
ular show, should. It can be argued that sit- 
uation comedy is not the place for such 
topics, but that argument doesn’t hold up 
very well after the precedent set in the 70s 
by Norman Lear, whose Tandem Produc- 
tions makes this show. “Diff'rent Strokes“ 
has previously dealt with such topics as 
teenage drinking, sex and female independ- 
ence. On March 19, Nancy Reagan will 
appear as herself on a “Diff'rent Strokes” 
episode about teen-age drug abuse. 

And earlier this season, Gary Coleman 
proved yet again what a trouper he is with 
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an outstanding performance in a touching 
episode in which Arnold visited the grave of 
his mother. Coleman is a natural wonder, 
but the time seems propitious to note that 
the cast of “Diff’rent Strokes” (Bain, Cole- 
man, Todd Bridges and Dana Plato) has 
made itself one of the most appealing and 
human families in contemporary fictional 
television. A very good show appears to be 
getting even better. 
From the Long Beach Press Telegram, 
Mar. 2, 1983] 


TV Snow HELPS NAB SUSPECTED CHILD 
MOLESTER 


(By Charles Sutton) 


A two-part segment of TV’s “Different 
Strokes,” the popular situation comedy star- 
ring Gary Coleman, was credited by Long 
Beach police Tuesday with leading to the 
arrest of a 54-year-old Long Beach man on 
child molestation charges. 

Detective Jerry Gadbaw said the arrest 
came about after a 9-year-old boy who had 
seen the show told his parents that he had 
gone through an experience similar to the 
one depicted on the show. The parents, in 
turn, got in touch with police. 

The two segments, which dealt with the 
dangers of child molestation, aired on NBC- 
TV on Feb. 5 and 12. Six days after the 
second segment, officers armed with a 
search warrant arrested Daniel Bendit of 
1068 E. Artesia Boulevard, Apt. 5. 

Bendit, charged with nine felony sex 
counts, is being held in Long Beach City Jail 
on $25,000 bond pending a preliminary hear- 
ing scheduled for March 8. Gadbaw said 
Bendit was not in his apartment when de- 
tectives first knocked on his door. But as 
they were searching the flat he showed up 
with a 10-year-old boy whom police believe 
may have been a victim in the case. 

Gadbaw added that detectives have also 
linked him to alleged acts involving three 
other boys between the ages of 9 and 11. 
The boys were traced through sex photos 
and address books that were confiscated 
from Bendit’s apartment, he said. 

Gadbaw said the suspect allegedly met the 
youngsters through babysitting chores or in 
bowling alleys and game arcades. 

The detective added that the 9-year-old 
who talked to his parents didn't know any 
better” until he saw the television show. He 
told police the suspect gave him beer, ciga- 
rettes and narcotics. All the while, the par- 
ents didn’t know anything about it,” 
Gadbaw said. 

In some cases, the detective said, the sus- 
pect allegedly handcuffed the youngsters to 
his bed while performing sex acts with 
them. 

He also allegedly had them watch adult 
films on a pay TV channel, Gadbaw said. 

The “Different Strokes” segment was 
written by Blake Hunter, one of the two ex- 
ecutive producers of the show. 

Hunter said Monday he was pleased that 
the show had been of value. He said he drew 
most of his material for the story from Los 
Angeles juvenile detective Gary Lyon. 

Helen Hernandez, public affairs director 
of Tandem Productions, which produces 
Different Strokes“ for NBC, said reaction 
to the two-parter has been “gratifying.” 

Hunter's script deals with Arnold's (Gary 
Coleman’s) expectations of receiving a bicy- 
cle for his 12th birthday. In the course of 
the show, he and a school chum, Dudley, 
played by Shavar Ross, are befriended by a 
bicycle store owner (Gordon Jump), who be- 
comes interested in Dudley. 
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Dudley is given wine and drugs by the 
store owner, but in the end he’s rescued 
from his malefactor before anything more 
serious happens. 


{From the Long Beach Press Telegram, 
Mar. 14, 1983] 
Man PLEADS GUILTY TO CHILD MOLESTING 
(By Kathleen Cairns) 


A 54-year-old man who was arrested last 
month after a youngster he babysat viewed 
a television show dealing with child molesta- 
tion, pleaded guilty in Long Beach Munici- 
pal Court Tuesday to nine counts of oral 
copulation and molestation involving two 
young boys. 

Judge Eugene Long set April 7 as the sen- 
tencing date for Daniel Bendit, who now 
faces a maximum prison term of 16 years. 

Bendit was arrested at his Long Beach 
home last Feb. 18 after the parents of one 
of the children he babysat called police. 

According to police, the child had watched 
a two-part segment of the television pro- 
gram “Different Strokes,” which showed 
how child molesters prey on unsuspecting 
victims, and informed his parents about his 
own experiences. 

The boy didn't know any better“ until he 
saw the program, which aired Feb. 5 and 
Feb. 12, said Long Beach Detective Jerry 
Gadbaw. The parents were unaware of the 
situation, he added. 

According to documents filed with the 
court, Bendit allegedly was involved in ap- 
proximately 20 incidents of oral copulation 
and sodomy, which took place between Sep- 
tember 1982 and February 1983. 

Although the charges against Bendit in- 
volved only two children, police have linked 
him to alleged acts involving three other 
boys between the ages of 9 and 11. 

The boys were traced through photo- 
graphs and address books that were confis- 
cated from Bendit's apartment, said 
Gadbaw. 

Included in the court documents was a 
report of the statement given police by one 
of the victims, who said he had been given 
alcoholic beverages, marijuana cigarettes 
and, in one case, a tranquilizer, by Bendit. 

At one point, the victim told police, 
Bendit had tied him to the bed and told him 
he had handcuffs, which he used on “bad 
children.” 

According to the affidavit in support of a 
search warrant, the defendant kept nude 
pictures and pornographic publications in 
his apartment. 

Shortly after his court appearance Tues- 
day, the bearded and mustachioed Bendit 
was transferred from Long Beach City Jail 
to Los Angeles County Jail, where he re- 
mains in lieu of $25,000 bail. 


MX MISSILE 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, on 
Thursday the Committee on Appro- 
priations will vote on Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 26 to approve or disap- 
prove funding for MX missile procure- 
ment and full-scale engineering devel- 
opment of the basing mode proposed 
by the Scowcroft Commission and the 
Reagan administration. 

Today, I want to briefly discuss my 
views on this administration’s proposal 
to build 100 MX missiles and base 
them in existing Minuteman silos. 

Throughout my career in the Senate 
I have supported research and devel- 
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opment on the MX missile system. I 
supported the contention by this ad- 
ministration and the previous adminis- 
tration that a new heavy, accurate, 
hard-target missile might be necessary 
to reduce the perceived vulnerability 
of the U.S. land-based intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. I supported the mul- 
tiple protective shelters basing mode 
in 1980 because I felt that such a 
basing mode provided the necessary 
survivability for the MX. Last year I 
voted against the Dense Pack basing 
mode because survivability of the MX 
could not be guaranteed. 

It is my firm belief that in order for 
the MX to be a viable weapons 
system—one that is worthy of $16 bil- 
lion dollars in Federal investment—it 
must be survivable. The MX will lower 
that window of vulnerability“ only if 
it can be deployed in a survivable 
basing mode—one that can withstand 
a Soviet first strike. 

The administration has endorsed the 
Scowcroft Commission’s proposal to 
base the MX in Minuteman silos, a 
mode that has been clearly document- 
ed to be vulnerable to Soviet attack. 

I would like to call the Senate’s at- 
tention to a document entitled MX 
Permanent Basing, 15 September 1982, 
Draft.“ This report which was provid- 
ed by the Air Force to Members of the 
Senate during the consideration of the 
Dense Pack proposal is classified 


secret, but substantial portions of the 
report are unclassified. 

The report reviewed several MX 
basing alternatives, such as placing 
the MX in Minuteman silos as the 


commission and the administration 
have recommended. 

Much of the section of Minuteman 
silo basing is unclassified and can be 
discussed in the Recorp. This section 
of the report makes it clear that it was 
the position of the Air Force late last 
year that placing the MX in Minute- 
man silos would not enhance the U.S. 
strategic deterrent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that those unclassfied excerpts of 
the September 15 report relating to 
MX basing in Minuteman silos be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

(Certain charts in the material are 
not reproducible in the RECORD.) 

4. (U) M-X permanent basing alternatives. 

4.1 (U) Introduction. A number of poten- 
tial basing modes have been studied since 
the decision to proceed with development of 
the M-X missile. The majority of these 
have been eliminated from further consider- 
ation due to a variety of operational, techni- 
cal, and political shortcomings. The need to 
deploy M-X in 1986 further limits those al- 
ternatives available. Basing alternatives 
evaluated consistent with current program 
guidance and system requirements are limit- 
ed to current Minuteman silos; new hard- 
ened capsules with wide spacing; new hard- 
ened capsules with close spacing; and Ballis- 
tic Missile Defense in conjunction with each 
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of these three options. Deep Basing, while a 
longer-term option, is also given full consid- 
eration since it is identified in the basic pro- 
gram guidance as an alternative for further 
research and development. This section de- 
scribes each of these alternatives. 

4.2 (U) Minuteman Silos. M-X could be 
based in Minuteman silos and use most of 
the existing support equipment and facili- 
ties with only minor modifications. The ex- 
isting system and these required modifica- 
tions are discussed below. 

4.2.1 (U) Current Configuration. 

4.2.1.1 (U) Minuteman missiles are cur- 
rently deployed in the six deployment areas 
shown in Figure 4-1. They are deployed in 
wings of 150 or 200 missiles, which are divid- 
ed into squadrons of 50 and flights of 10 
missiles each, with three to five miles sepa- 
rating silos. (Five flights comprise a squad- 
ron.) Each Minuteman flight is controlled 
by a ground launch control center that has 
primary responsibility for its own flight, but 
is also capable of controlling and monitoring 
any missile in its squadron. All Minuteman 
silos also have provisions for airborne 
launch command and control if ground sys- 
tems are incapacitated. 

4.2.1.2 (U) A missile silo and its launch 
support building together make up a Min- 
uteman launch facility. The silo houses mis- 
sile launch support equipment, while other 
equipment for power generation and distri- 
bution, physical security, environmental 
control, and communications and control 
are located in the reinforced concrete, sur- 
face-flush launch support building. A typi- 
cal Minuteman site layout is shown in 
Figure 4-2. 

4.2.2 (U) Adaptation for M-X. 

4.2.2.1 (U) To accommodate the large M-X 
missile, the existing Minuteman silo struc- 
ture would require some changes as shown 
in Figure 4-3. The concrete and steel struc- 
ture, its conductive penetrations, the clo- 
sure, all closure removal equipment, and the 
personnel access hatch would be utilized 
without modification. Launch tube attach- 
ments for the vertical shock isolation 
system would need to be modified and the 
interior of the launch tube would have to be 
adapted to interface with the lateral shock 
isolation system. Internal launch tube pro- 
tuberances would be removed as would the 
upper portion of the Minuteman launch 
tube to allow maintenance access and to aid 
in debris management. These changes would 
constitute a minimum modification program 
for M-X in Minuteman silos. 


4.2.2.2 (U) With respect to siting, M-X 
missiles would be deployed in the Minute- 
man wing that is most suitable from a com- 
bined military and environmental perspec- 
tive. A major factor to be considered in the 
selection process would be geology to ensure 
the choice of the Minuteman site that 
would provide optimum inherent silo hard- 
ness against nuclear effects. Selection of 
silos with acceptable geology and depth will 
ensure that silo-based M-X missiles are not 
rendered overly vulnerable to additional 
threats, such as less accurate Soviet Subma- 
rine Launched Ballistic Missiles (SLBMs). It 
also preserves the option to increase hard- 
ness, should this prove viable at a later 
time. Other important factors in the selec- 
tion of a specific silo basing site would be 
cost, schedule, operational and technical 
considerations, arms control commitments, 
and possible later deployments of ballistic 
missile defense. While much work has al- 
ready been accomplished in these areas 
during FY 1982, the choice of the specific 
wing that would host M-X missiles would be 
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made following further study in the preced- 
ing areas if this option were directed. 

4.2.3 (U) Hardness. 

4.2.3.1 (S) [Deleted]. 

4.2.3.2 (U) The changes needed to accom- 
modate the M-X would result in a system 
that is about the same hardness level as the 
current Minuteman System. To achieve 
greater hardness levels, the silo would actu- 
ally have to be expanded in size by a consid- 
erable amount in order to provide increased 
rattle space for the larger M-X missile, en- 
hanced-shock isolation systems, and other 
design changes to produce maximum hard- 
ness. 

4.2.4 (U) Concept of Operations. 

4.2.4.1 (U) The M-X Weapon System, com- 
prised of the missile and its associated sup- 
port equipment, would be integrated into 
the existing Minuteman Weapon System. 
M-X missiles, deployed in Minuteman silos, 
would be collocated with Minuteman 
Launch Facilities (LF) and integrated into 
the existing hardened intersite cable 
system. Control of the M-X missile would 
be via Minuteman Launch Control Centers 
(LCC) structured to accommodate the 
mixed systems. Also, the system would have 
a link to the Airborne LCC (ALCC). This 
would provide the capability, as in Minute- 
man, for the ALCC to assume command and 
control responsibilities for the missile force 
and initiate targeting and launch operations 
in the event of the loss of the LCCs. 

4.2.4.2 (U) Communications for control of 
the weapon system would be compatible 
with Worldwide Military Command and 
Control System (WWMCCS) elements and 
provide control for as long as either the 
LCC or ALCC survives. Communications for 
both Higher Authority (HA) and the Strate- 
gic Air Command (SAC) are direct to the 
ALCC, and either directly to the LCCs or to 
the LCCs via the ALCC as a relay. Commu- 
nications between the LCCs and the LFs are 
via a redundant cable network. Communica- 
tions from the ALCC to the LFs are via a 
UHF downlink. 

4.2.4.3 (U) The physical security concept 
for protecting the M-X LFs would be equiv- 
alent to the existing Minuteman security 
concept. Security is provided by sensors that 
detect intrusions when the LF is unmanned 
and by security police at other times. Eight 
security guards are required at or near the 
site when the silo closure is opened; whereas 
only a two-man security team is needed 
when only the personnel access hatch is 
opened. No guards are required during au- 
thorized access into the Launch Support 
Building (LSB). Additionally, for transport- 
ing nuclear weapons, a 21-man security 
team is required in the convoy. 

4.2.5 (U) Cost and Schedule. M-X could be 
placed in Minuteman silos, meeting IOC in 
1986 with little schedule risk. As described 
above, the modifications necessary for Min- 
uteman silos to accommodate M-X are mini- 
mal and do not involve any new technology. 
This minimum modification program is 
straightforward from an engineering stand- 
point, and is relatively inexpensive. Current 
cost estimates for this alternative indicate 
that $16.1 billion (FY82 $) would be suffi- 
cient to deploy 100 M-X in existing Minute- 
man silos. 

4.3 (U) Hardened Capsules. Revolutionary 
strides have been made in hardness technol- 
ogy (see Section 6.6) that make new hard- 
ened missile facilities a viable option. (The 
term capsule is used to describe these facili- 
ties). A critical factor for deploying M-X in 
new hardened capsules is the spacing be- 
tween capsules. In current U.S. ICBM de- 
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ployments, relatively large spacings have 
been used (3 to 5 miles for Minuteman, 8 to 
12 for Titan) to ensure that one Soviet 
weapon cannot destroy two missiles. Great- 
er hardness permits closer spacing while 
still meeting this requirement. With very 
close spacing, the phenomenon of fratricide 
comes into play. That is, the nuclear envi- 
ronment from one attacking Soviet weapon 
could render other attacking Soviet weap- 
ons ineffective before they can inflict 
damage to targets. 

4.3.1 (U) Spacing Options. There are two 
basic options for M-X deployment in new 
hardened capsules: wide spacing and close 
spacing. Wide spacing would be similar to 
that which currently exists for existing 
ICBM deployments, Close spacing would 
take advantage of the severe nuclear effects 
that would occur during an attack. In either 
case, the M-X deployment would be similar 
to the current Minuteman system in terms 
of support facilities and base operations. A 
major difference is that Minuteman is de- 
ployed in silos that contain all equipment 
necessary to launch a missile, whereas new 
capsules would effectively be protective fa- 
cilities without launch equipment. The MX 
would be integrated with a separate mobile 
launcher. 

4.3.1.1 (U) Widely spaced capsules would 
have separation distances such that the nu- 
clear effects from an attack on nearby cap- 
sules would not interfere with launch of sur- 
viving missiles. Although specific trade stud- 
ies would need to be conducted to determine 
this spacing, distances on the order of cur- 
rent Minuteman spacing appear appropri- 
ate. With a 3-mile separation distance, 100 
M-X in widely spaced capsules would cir- 
cumscribe an area of about 1,500 square 
miles. The actual land area required would 
be much less, about 4 acres around each 
capsule. 

4.3.1.2 (U) Closely spaced capsules would 
be placed at distances that maximize fratri- 
cide while still negating the possibility of 
two capsules being destroyed by one 
weapon. Additional study is needed to deter- 
mine optimal spacing, but it appears that it 
will be approximately 1,800 feet. This spac- 
ing is close enough so that early arriving 
warheads will disable those that follow, 
causing a phenomenon known as fratri- 
cide." This happens because of the effects 
that are produced by the nuclear detona- 
tions of early arriving warheads. 

4.3.1.2.1 (U) There are four major nuclear 
effects that would combine to make an 
attack on closely spaced capsules difficult. 
These are prompt nuclear effects, such as 
radiation, airblast, and fireball, which de- 
grade weapon performance, and longer-term 
effects, such as dust and debris, which limit 
the ability to reattack quickly. 

4.3. 1.2.2 (U) Nuclear Radiation. Neutron 
and gamma rays produced as a direct and 
unavoidable consequence of a nuclear explo- 
sion constitute the most rapidly propagat- 
ing fratricide effect. Gamma rays move 
about 1,000 feet per microsecond, neutrons 
from the explosion itself at one-sixth this 
velocity or less. Although these radiations 
constitute only a small portion of the total 
yield, they penetrate the air and would pen- 
etrate deeply into the interior of any enemy 
warhead approaching nearby capsules. 
(Qualitative estimate of these radiation ef- 
fects are given in Section 8.3.) The qualita- 
tive aspects include direct heating, degrada- 
tion of high explosive and electronic compo- 
nents, melting of nuclear components and 
premature/over initiation of the nuclear ex- 
plosive (resulting in a fizzled explosion). 
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4.3.1.2.3 (U) Airblast. Most of the explo- 
sion energy goes into a high pressure shock 
wave. This effect (for a 1 Mt weapon) ar- 
rives at adjacent capsules in tens of millisec- 
onds. The shock front is of sufficient inten- 
sity to damage the shell of reentry vehicles 
that experience this environment. Sudden 
acceleration and deceleration loads (100s of 
gs) are also produced that can disconnect 
and fracture internal reentry vehicle compo- 
nents. Quantitative estimates of those ef- 
fects are discussed in Section 8.2. 

4.3.1.2.4 (U) Fireball. The fireball refers to 
the volume of atmosphere surrounding a 
detonation in which the radiation and 
energy from a weapon have been absorbed. 
The fireball is extremely hot and, for the 
large yields that might be employed to 
attack closely spaced capsules, will rapidly 
engulf the area covering adjacent capsules. 
The interior of the fireball will become a 
near vacuum. The fireball can cause failure 
of the heatshield and destroy reentry vehi- 
cles, reduce overpressure on the target, or 
cause premature fuzing. These fireball char- 
acteristics can significantly degrade the ef- 
fectiveness of airburst type attacks. 

4.3.1.2.5 (U) Further, nearby detonations 
in a multi-burst environment would push 
fireballs over other silos not normally 
within single-burst fireball radius. Multiple 
fireballs from new simultaneous detonations 
would “sit” on the ground longer than 
single-burst fireballs. The attacker is faced 
with several problems in attempting to deto- 
nate a weapon inside a fireball. First, there 
is insufficient air to form an effective shock 
front. The lethal neutron fratricide radius 
will also be increased. High-confidence 
fuzing, especially airbursting, would be a 
difficult challenge. Each of these problems 
degrades one's ability to attack closely 
spaced capsules using an airburst. 

4.3. 1.2.6 (U) Debris. Debris is solid materi- 
al from the ground that is ejected up into 
the atmosphere by a nuclear detonation. As 
a reentry vehicle traverses the volume of air 
containing debris, collisions with larger par- 
ticles would destroy the weapon. Collisions 
with smaller sized particles (that is, dust) 
will cause ablation of the nose cone and 
heatshield, which also leads to destruction 
of the vehicle or degradation of its accuracy. 

4.3. 1.2.7 (U) For a 1 Mt ground burst, the 
short-term debris consists of large chunks of 
soil and rock thrown up into the air, start- 
ing 1 to 2 seconds after a burst and remain- 
ing aloft for minutes, The longer-term 
debris consists of pebbles and dust. Both 
ground and air burst detonations of a nucle- 
ar weapon will throw up a great deal of 
small particles that can remain suspended 
in the air for many tens of minutes. The 
amount of pebbles and dust thrown up is a 
great deal larger for a ground burst, and, 
consequently, debris fratricide effects are 
much more severe for a ground burst attack. 
Subsequent attack on closely spaced cap- 
sules can be closed out for extended periods 
of time as a result of debris. The duration 
and spatial extent of dust and debris im- 
pacts are much greater than those of all 
other fratricide effects. 

4.3.2 (U) Hardness. 

4.3.2.1 (S) [Deleted]. 

4.3.2.2 (U) Additional hardness is possible 
using new construction techniques. This 
concept involves the addition of slip liners 
and crushable zones to absorb a portion of 
the blast. An even more advanced concept 
would incorporate a blast deflector installed 
over a silo buried up to 40 feet below the 
ground surface. Details on various hardness 
designs are given in Section 6.6. 
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4.3.3 (U) Concept of Operations. 

4.3.3.1 (U) The concept of operations for 
new hardened capsules would be similar to 
that for the current ICBM force. The con- 
cept architecture provides a layered com- 
mand and control structure, employing un- 
derground launch control centers, airborne 
launch control centers, and Higher Author- 
ity (HA) command processing. This multiple 
element approach would ensure continuity 
of control throughout the pre/trans/post- 
attack periods, presenting the adversary 
little alternative other than endeavoring to 
destroy the individual missile launchers. In 
addition, the approach provides redundancy 
of communications (fiber optics and HF 
radio) to ensure that surviving missiles are 
capable of being launched. The HF radio 
also provides the connectivity to HA. In ad- 
dition, each mobile launcher also hosts a 
VLF receiver for HA command processing. 

4.3.3.2 (U) Pre-attack operations would be 
accomplished at an Operational Support 
Center (OSC) and an LCC primarily em- 
ploying high data-rate fiber optics. The 
OSC hosts the support elements of the 
launch control system (e.g., Code Processing 
Station) and the terminal equipments for 
HA radios and land lines. Communications 
between the OSC and the LCC would be via 
a fiber optics link. 

4.3.3.3 (U) As previously mentioned, hard- 
ened capsules would not house stationary 
launch equipment. Rather, a mobile launch- 
er will be used. A mobile launcher oper- 
ational support equipment consists of the 
processing modems, cryptos, and radios re- 
quired to communicate with the LCC, 
ALCC, and HA. The capsule and mobile 
launcher operational support equipment, 
with its cable and radio connectivity to the 
LCC, would provide a gateway“ function 
for two-way HA communications, employing 
the buried antennas located at each launch 
facility. 

4.3.4 (U) Cost and Schedule. M-X in new 
hardened capsules can be deployed with a 
late 1981 IOC. System acquisition cost in 
1982 dollars is estimated at $24.0 billion for 
widely spaced capsules and $23.4 billion for 
closely spaced capsules. (These figures rep- 
resent investment required in FY 1983 and 
beyond.) There would be greater schedule 
risk with widely spaced capsules due to the 
larger land area that would be impacted and 
construction logistics over this wide area. 

4.4 (U) Ballistic Missile Defense (BMD). 

4.4.1 (U) Introduction. Ballistic Missile 
Defense (BMD) offers several alternatives 
to enhance ICBM effectiveness. This section 
will address the options available for BMD 
of M-X in conjunction with Minuteman silo 
deployment, widely spaced capsules, or 
closely spaced capsules. Both near-term 
(late 1980s) and far-term (1990s) technol- 
ogies are considered. Specific options for 
near-term defense of closely spaced capsules 
and silos are presented. 

4.4.1.1 (U) Nature of BMD. BMD is not a 
single defense option for M-X, but a family 
of options applicable to either closely 
spaced or conventionally spaced capsules. 
BMD could either be designed into the 
ICBM system and deployed at or near M-X 
IOC, or be added subsequent to M-X de- 
ployment, in response to threat growth or 
changing requirements provided provisions 
are made during initial deployment. BMD 
systems can be structured for broad effec- 
tiveness against many types of Soviet attack 
weapons and tactics, or be narrowly de- 
signed to deny or offset a particular Soviet 
weapon system or tactic. We consider herein 
only broadly capable BMD concepts, and 
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leave the discussion of highly-specific BMD 
systems employed as countermeasures to 
some specific Soviet threats to Section 9. 

4.4.1.1.1 (U) BMD systems considered here 
are the product of a long standing R&D 
program and SAFEGUARD operational ex- 
perience. In the SAFEGUARD ABM system 
deployed in 1974 to defend Minuteman at 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, we developed, 
tested, and deployed a two-tiered BMD 
system consisting of long-range SPARTAN 
exoatmospheric interceptors backed by 
short-range SPRINT interceptors. The Pe- 
rimeter Acquisition Radar and Control 
System (PARCS) provided long-range radar 
warning; multiple short-range battle man- 
agement radars and computers directed 
SPRINT interceptor engagements. 

5. (U) M-X Basing Assessment. 

5.1 (U) Introduction. In Section 4, MX 
permanent basing alternatives were identi- 
fied and discussed. This section defines M-X 
system requirements that the basing mode 
selected must satisfy, and evaluates the al- 
ternatives versus these requirements. For 
the purposes of this evaluation, the basic al- 
ternatives of current Minuteman silos, hard- 
ened capsules, Ballistic Missile Defense 
(BMD), and deep basing have been com- 
bined into the following basing options: 

a. Current Minuteman—M-X deployed in 
existing Minuteman silos. 

b. Widely Spaced Capsules—M-X de- 
ployed in hardened capsules with spacing 
similar to current ICBM deployments. 

c. Closely Spaced Capsules—M-X de- 
ployed in hardened capsules with spacing to 
maximize fratricide effects. 

d. Current Minuteman with BMD. 

e. Widely Spaced Capsules with BMD. 

f. Closely Spaced Capsules with BMD. 

g. Deep Basing—M-X deployed deep un- 
derground. 

5.2 (U) M-X System Requirements. 

5.2.1 (U) Based on the program guidance 
described in Section 1 and ICBM missions 
and requirements discussed in Section 2, 
basic requirements have been established 
that the M-X permanent basing mode must 
meet. These are in the areas of 

a. Offensive Effectiveness. 

b. Prompt Response. 

c. Survivability. 

d. Strategic Stability. 

e. Operability. 

f. Resilience. 

g. Arms Control/Reduction. 

h. Land Requirements. 

i. Schedule. 

An additional concern, although a specific 
requirement has not been defined, is cost. 

5.2.2 (U) Offensive Effectiveness. Offen- 
sive effectiveness of an ICBM is largely de- 
termined by hard-target-kill capability and 
targeting efficiency. Hard-target-kill capa- 
bility is a function of weapon yield and ac- 
curacy. These are missile-specific require- 
ments that were established as part of the 
M-X missile development program and were 
discussed in Section 3. Targeting efficiency 
refers to the percentage of reentry vehicles 
that can be effectively placed on required 
targets. It depends on the range of the mis- 
sile and the RV footprint given by the post- 
boost vehicle, and is determined by the dis- 
tance between the missile silo and the de- 
sired targets. M-X must be capable of tar- 
geting Soviet high-value hard targets. 

5.2.3 (U) Prompt Response. The high accu- 
racy and short delivery time of ICBMs make 
them ideally suited for attacking high- 
value, time-urgent hard targets. Also, since 
they can be retargeted quickly, they are 
ideal for responding quickly to a changing 
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target base. The basing mode selected for 
M-X must preserve this unique prompt-re- 
sponse characteristic, which requires quick 
egress and launch during available launch 
windows. 

5.2.4 (U) Survivability. The M-X missile 
provides improved accuracy and throw- 
weight capability, but depends on the 
basing mode for enhanced survivability. The 
mode selected must have survivability, both 
to extract from the Soviets a high price for 
each M-X lost (see Strategic Stability) and 
to ensure that enough RVs remain after a 
Soviet first strike to threaten high-value, 
hardened Soviet targets. 

§.2.5 (U) Strategic Stability. This require- 
ment relates to the changing balance of U.S. 
and Soviet strategic forces. To encourage 
strategic stability, the M-X basing mode 
must ensure a worsening of the relative 
Soviet position following an exchange. Sta- 
bility is also aided if the basing mode cannot 
be overwhelmed by simply increasing the 
number of weapons, but rather stresses 
Soviet technology. 

5.2.6 (U) Operability. Once it survives, to 
perform its mission, M-X must be capable 
of launch and retargeting. This requires the 
ability to communicate with the National 
Command Authority, hardware and soft- 
ware for remote retargeting, and high sur- 
vivability of critical subsystems and compo- 
nents. Retargeting is largely a function of 
the missile, while reliability and communi- 
cations may be affected by the basing mode. 

5.2.7 (U) Resilience. The basing mode se- 
lected must redress the immediate vulner- 
ability of U.S. ICBMs to the projected level 
of Soviet forces in the near term. In addi- 
tion, the mode selected must provide a per- 
manent foundation for responding to in- 
creased threats in the long term. If the So- 
viets choose to continue development of a 
first strike capability. System enhancements 
or augmentations must be available that can 
be deployed with confidence, at an afford- 
able cost, and in time to prevent system vul- 
nerability. 

5.2.8 (U) Arms Control/Reduction. The 
system deployed must support U.S. goals for 
strategic arms reductions. It must be con- 
sistent with existing treaties and agree- 
ments, as well as support evolving START 
negotiations. 

5.2.9 (U) Land Requirements. Land Re- 
quirements must be minimized in order to 
enhance public and political acceptability. 

5.2.10 (U) Schedule. The system selected 
must be able to meet the scheduled IOC of 
1986 with acceptable technical risks. 

5.2.11 (U) Cost. Although a specific re- 
quirement has not been established for cost, 
the basing mode selected must meet all 
system requirements at the least possible 
cost. 

5.3 (U) Evaluation of Alternatives. The 
following subsections discuss each require- 
ment defined above and the ability of the 
various basing options to satisfy them. 

5.3.1 (S) [Deleted]. 

5.3.3. (U) Survivability. 

5.3.3.1 (U) The Soviets’ strategic arsenal is 
sufficient to destroy the majority of the 
present Minuteman forces, while expending 
a relatively small proportion of their force 
in the process. If M-X is based in Minute- 
man silos, the incentive for a Soviet first 
strike and the survivability from a first 
strike remain the same. The Soviets could 
attack M-X in Minuteman silos in the same 
manner as they can our present Minuteman 
force and, consequently, the M-X missile 
would be at risk. 
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5.3.3.2 (U) The greatly enhanced hardness 
achievable in widely spaced capsules re- 
quires such large increases in the yield of at- 
tacking weapons that the fractionation of 
Soviets weapons would be capped, and re- 
verse fractionation would be required. While 
greater hardness makes individual capsules 
more difficult to attack, the Sovets are pro- 
jected to achieve sufficient accuracy to con- 
duct an effective attack. However, the sensi- 
tivity of attack success to small degrada- 
tions in accuracy is greatly increased. Some 
increases in first strike survivability would 
result, but not enough to make a significant 
difference. Further, wide spacing of cap- 
sules does not deter the Soviets from using 
the same type attack strategies that would 
be used against the present Minuteman 
system. 

5.3.3.3 (U) Close spacing of hardened cap- 
sules greatly enhances the survivability of 
M-X. The direct benefits of hardening are 
retained. In addition, the high level of hard- 
ness allows close spacing while preventing 
two M-X kills from a single attacking Soviet 
weapon. The spacing causes fratricide 
among Soviet RVs, which enhances the sur- 
vivability of M-X and limits the size and 
pace of a Soviet attack. 

[Deleted]. 

5.3.3.5 (U) For current Minuteman silos, a 
treaty compatible BMD of 100 launchers 
does not significantly increase survivability. 
The profusion of highly accurate Soviet 
MIRVs could be used to saturate a BMD of 
these deployments at a small cost to the So- 
viets. Even for an unconstrained BMD de- 
ployment, it is easier and less expensive for 
the Soviets to deploy more RVs than for the 
U.S. to deploy additional BMD missiles. 

5.3.3.6 (0) BMD of widely spaced hard- 
ened capsules extracts a greater price from 
the Soviets because of the greater yield 
weapons required to attack these capsules. 
However, a treaty-constrained deployment 
of 100 missiles could still be overwhelmed. 

5.3.3.7 (U) The addition of BMD further 
enhances survivability of closely spaced cap- 
sules by raising the attack price to the Sovi- 
ets and stretching out the attack. A corre- 
sponding increase is gained in deterrence 
and warfighting capability. BMD is more ef- 
fective and less complex operationally for 
the closely spaced targets of this option, 
which are easier to defend and require 
fewer BMD resources for effective defenses. 
Although arms control compatibility would 
have to be addressed for any BMD deploy- 
ment, the greater effectiveness of fewer 
BMD assets with close spacing is appealing 
since it could allow deployment of an effec- 
tive BMD within the 100-interceptor limit of 
the current ABM Treaty. 

5.3.3.8 (U) Deep basing would provide ex- 
cellent survivability for M-X due to the im- 
posed miss-distance. First strike survivabil- 
ity would be high, as well as survivability 
over time. 

5.3.4 (U) Strategic Stability. 

5.3.4. 1 (S) [Deleted]. 

5.3.4.3 (U) A treaty- constrained BMD of a 
deployment of M-X in current Minuteman 
silos would not significantly improve surviv- 
ability or strategic stability. Additional im- 
provements in survivability could be realized 
for widely spaced capsules, where the com- 
bination of forcing the Soviets to use large- 
yield weapons and improving the exchange 
ratios with BMD could discourage Soviet 
attack. There are, though, the added diffi- 
culties of deploying an effective BMD 
system over a wide area, especially with the 
treaty constraints. Closely spaced capsules, 
as evaluated above, would enhance strategic 
stability. 
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5.3.5 (U) Operabdility. The only basing 
option that could exhibit operability prob- 
lems is deep basing. That is due to some 
questions about egress technology. All 
basing modes provide for retargeting, a sur- 
vivable C? system, and a maintenance plan 
to achieve high reliability. 

5.3.6. (U) Resilience. 

5.3.6.1 (U) The ability of current Minute- 
man basing to respond to the Soviet threat 
is poor. First, the Soviets are not driven by 
this basing option to make any type of tech- 
nological countermoves, save perhaps im- 
proving missile accuracy. Second, the effec- 
tiveness of technological improvements that 
can be made, such as additional hardening 
or BMD, is diluted by the wide spacing. 

5.3.6.2 (U) Responsiveness to the Soviet 
threat is improved for widely spaced hard- 
ened capsules, compared to Minuteman 
basing, but not by a significant margin. The 
Soviets are not driven to develop or consider 
new attack strategies. Instead, they are 
driven to make technological improvements 
or proliferate existing hardware. These in- 
clude using larger weapons, improving accu- 
racy, and building additional boosters. This 
set of responses does stress Soviet capabili- 
ties, but in time the challenge can be met. 
This basing option is more robust than Min- 
uteman basing, since enhancements such as 
concealment and mobility are available. 

5.3.6.3 (U) Responsiveness to the Soviet 
threat is extremely good for closely spaced 
capsules. Consequently, the system is very 
robust and can be expected to be survivable 
for many years regardless of increases in 
threat. This comes about for two reasons. 
First, Soviet technology is greatly stressed 
in developing a response. Both new attack 
strategies and new hardware must be devel- 
oped. Second, there are several growth op- 
tions that can be added at reasonable cost to 
meet any threat the Soviets might attempt 
to develop. An expanded discussion of 
growth options for closely spaced capsules is 
given in Section 9. 

5.3.6.4 (U) The addition of a treaty-con- 
strained BMD does little to improve the re- 
silience of Minuteman or widely spaced cap- 
sules, since there is no ability to enhance 
the system through proliferation of inter- 
ceptors. An expanded BMD as described in 
Section 4.4 could more than double the 
Soviet attack required to destroy Minute- 
man and M-X in widely spaced capsules, en- 
hancing their resilience to Soviet threat 
growth. Both closely spaced, hardened cap- 
sules and deep basing have good resilience 
without BMD. BMD as a growth option is 
most effective when deployed with closely 
spaced capsules. 

5.3.6.5 (U) Deep Basing, due to its inher- 
ent survivability, has good responsiveness to 
the Soviet threat, and would stress Soviet 
technology. 

5.3.7 (U) Arms Control. 

5.3.7.1 (U) The basing options presented, 
with the exception of BMD, can be made 
compatible with current arms control agree- 
ments. In addition, the basing options fully 
support the current evolving START negoti- 
ations. 

5.3.7.2 (U) A major issue with BMD is its 
compatibility with existing arms control 
agreements, specifically, the ABM Treaty. 
The United States is currently restricted to 
a single ABM site with 100 defense missiles 
and 18 radars located at Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. The addition of BMD to any 
of the options would require a location des- 
ignation change. While deployment of an ef- 
fective BMD for Minuteman or widely 
spaced capsules would require considerably 
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more than 100 missiles, an effective BMD 
system for closely spaced capsules could be 
deployed within the 100-missile and 18 radar 
limit of the current ABM Treaty. Details on 
arms control are provided in Annex IV. 

5.3.8 (U) Land Requirements. Table 5-1 
summarizes the land area needed for M-X 
basing in Minuteman silos, widely spaced 
capsules, and closely spaced basing, with 
and without BMD. Deep basing would re- 
quire 5 to 12 square miles. Both the dedicat- 
ed land area needed (within the fence) and 
the area that would be circumscribed by the 
deployment are shown. This latter item is 
important since it determines the area over 
which M-X may have an impact. Moreover, 
some of the restrictions on land use and ac- 
tivities in this area could be more offensive 
to certain groups than additional land ac- 
quisition. It can be seen that although M-X 
in widely spaced capsules would require 
little dedicated land, it could impact a large 
area. Minuteman requires negligible addi- 
tional land without BMD, and a small incre- 
ment of dedicated land if BMD is added. 
The land requirements for closely spaced 
capsules without BMD are consistent with 
the size of Air Force bases in general. Land 
for deep basing also would be small in size. 

5.3.9 (U) Schedule. The 1986 IOC can be 
met for all basing options without BMD 
except deep basing. Deep basing cannot be 
available until the early 1990s. BMD, using 
existing SPARTAN interceptors, could be 
available in 1986. Other BMD systems, such 
as SENTRY, can be available in 1988-1989. 


TABLE 5-1.—LAND AREA REQUIREMENTS FOR M-X 
BASING ALTERNATIVES 


Land area (square miles) 
Without BMD With BMD 


Dedicat- Circum- Dedicat- 
ed scribed ed 


Basing alternative 


Circum- 
scribed 


{3} 


Current Minuteman * 
i ; 
125 


l 


55 
20 
6.0 


5.3.10 (U) Cost. Although not used as an 
evaluation factor, preliminary costs for the 
various options are shown in Table 5-2. The 
values in the table represent acquisition and 
R&D costs for the complete M-X system in 
the basing modes shown, including costs of 
the missiles. 


TABLE 5-2.—COST COMPARISON 
{ln bilions of dolars) 


Fiscal year 1982 


5.4 (U) Summary. 

5.4.1 (U) Figure 5-2 shows an overall eval- 
uation of the M-X basing options using the 
requirements just developed. The effect of 
adding BMD to M-X based Minuteman silos, 
widely spaced capsules, or closely spaced 
capsules is summarized in the column enti- 
tled BMD Effectiveness. All options provide 
increased offensive effectiveness by the de- 
ployment of the M-X missile. 
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5.4.2 (U) The use of current Minuteman 
silos has obvious advantages in environmen- 
tal and programmatic areas since existing 
land and facilities would be used. This 
option would be least costly and cause the 
least schedule risk. However, it does not pro- 
vide the required prelaunch survivability to 
withstand a Soviet first strike and promote 
strategic stability. It is also not resilient to 
future threats. 

5.4.3 (U) Widely spaced capsules do result 
in decreased probability of damage from a 
Soviet weapon on an individual capsule, but 
the wide spacing leaves the capsules vulner- 
able to unrestricted application of Soviet 
weapons to obtain high damage probabil- 
ities. The resilience of this mode is question- 
able since it does not force the Soviets to de- 
velop new technologies or to devise new at- 
tacks. The wider spacing greatly increases 
the amount of land required, and the acqui- 
sition of new land introduces programmatic 
issues, 

5.4.4 (U) Closely spaced capsules, combin- 
ing very high hardness levels with close 
spacing, offer an attractive combination of 
features. Close spacing requires incoming 
Soviet weapons to penetrate the nuclear ef- 
fects of preceding Soviet detonations. Oper- 
ational and technological limitations pre- 
vent the Soviets from effectively accom- 
plishing attacks in this way. Therefore, sub- 
stantial survivability of the M-X force is as- 
sured. This contributes to deterrence and 
strategic stability. It is the most resilient 
option considered, since it does provide a 
strong counter to current Soviet threat 
trends, and both stresses Soviet threat tech- 
nology and requires them to develop innova- 
tive attacks. This is the option most compat- 
ible with a treaty-constrained BMD deploy- 
ment, and supports U.S. arms reduction 
strategies. It is attractive from an environ- 
mental standpoint as well. Closely spaced 
capsules can be deployed by the scheduled 
IOC and meet all requirements at a reasona- 
ble cost. 

5.4.5 (U) The integration of a 2,000-inter- 
ceptor BMD system with M-X in current 
Minuteman silos serves to more than double 
the Soviet RV requirement to destroy both 
M-X and Minuteman in silos, but the Sovi- 
ets are forecasted to have sufficient RVs to 
overcome such a system. The growth capac- 
ity of this system is also limited, leading to 
little resilience to further threat growth. 
The introduction of BMD also creates arms 
reduction problems, will increase the costs 
of this option, and may delay IOC by about 
2 years. There are also developmental risks 
in deploying this type of BMD system. 

5.4.6 (U) Hardened capsules, even widely 
spaced, provide better survivability than a 
Minuteman deployment. The integration of 
BMD carries the same limitations as for 
Minuteman deployment. 

5.4.7 (U) Combining BMD with closely 
spaced, hardened capsules provides a system 
that is very resistant to a first strike attack 
as well as survivable over time. Because of 
the aggregation of the targets, closely 
spaced capsules are easier to defend than 
the other options. A less complex BMD 
system is required and fewer BMD missiles 
could provide comparable defense of the 
closely spaced capsules. BMD of this option 
would also pose less of an arms control 
problem than the BMD of other options 
since an effective system could be deployed 
within the 100-missile limit of the ABM 
Treaty. The smaller area required for BMD 
deployment would reduce the environmen- 
tal and schedule problems associated with 
land acquisition, 
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5.4.8 (U) Deep basing offers a secure re- 
serve force with the enduring survivability 
to encourage stability, but a concept to pro- 
vide high confidence in quick egress is yet to 
be demonstrated. Resiliency is excellent and 
arms control requirements can be met. Deep 
basing cannot meet the required basing 
IOC, since it cannot be deployed until late 
1989 or the early 1990s. 

5.5 (U) Conclusions. 

5.5.1 (U) Deployment of M-X in closely 
spaced hardened capsules is the only perma- 
nent basing alternative that meets all M-X 
system requirements. The close spacing al- 
lowed by the high hardness levels achieva- 
ble will cause fratricide among Soviet RVs. 
The stringent requirements on Soviet accu- 
racy and timing to avoid fratricide limit the 
size and pace of a Soviet attack, providing 
closely spaced capsules good survivability 
over time. The aggregation of hardened cap- 
sules gives the U.S. good flexibility for 
system enhancements (including the deploy- 
ment of an effective BMD within the 100- 
launcher limit of the current ABM Treaty) 
to provide the M-X with good resiliency to 
future Soviet threats. The smaller area re- 
quired by the close spacing minimizes envi- 
ronmental impacts and public interface. M- 
X can be deployed in closely spaced, hard- 
ened capsules with a late 1986 IOC, at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I would 
like to quote from unclassified ex- 
cerpts of the report: 

The Soviets could attack MX in Minute- 
man silos in the same manner as they can 
our present Minuteman force and conse- 
quently, the MX missile would be at 
risk. * * The ability of current Minute- 
man basing to respond to the Soviet threat 
is poor. * * * The use of current Minuteman 
silos * * * does not provide the required pre- 
launch survivability to withstand a Soviet 
first strike and promote strategic stability. 
It is not resilient to future threats. 

Mr. President, placing the MX in 
Minuteman silos is not a secure basing 
mode. It leaves the MX vulnerable to a 
potential Soviet attack. This Nation 
needs a survivable land-based ICBM 
system not a vulnerable MX. There- 
fore, I will vote against the adminis- 
tration’s recommendation for basing 
the MX in Minuteman silos. 

Mr. President, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 26 would also permit the 
initiation of procurement of the MX 
missile. If the Congress approves the 
resolution, the administration will be 
allowed to utilize almost $1 billion in 
fiscal year 1983 funds to place the mis- 
sile into production. 

The administration insists that the 
MX must go into production as soon 
as possible in order to meet the initial 
operating capability in 1986. But a 
review of the MX test schedule reveals 
that certain aspects of missile develop- 
ment are seriously behind schedule. 

Air Force officials have indicated 
that the first test flight can occur by 
mid-June if Congress approves the 
concurrent resolution. If, however, the 
MX is test flown in June it will be at- 
tempted without a number of pre- 
flight test objectives having been ac- 
complished. 
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I have reviewed the flight proof test 
schedule for the four stages of the MX 
and have found that the Air Force 
plans to fly and initiate procurement 
of the missile although stage II has 
met only one-third of the flight proof 
test objectives. For each of the MX 
stages the Air Force had previously 
planned three flight proof tests of 
flight configured engines to be suc- 
cessfully accomplished prior to first 
flight. The three flight proof tests for 
state I, stage III, and stage IV have all 
been accomplished. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place a summary of the flight 
proof tests for stages I, III, and IV at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


PEACEKEEPER PROPULSION TEST SUMMARY 


STAGE I 


Date: 7 Oct 82, 18 Nov 82, 7 Apr 83. 

Designation: FP-03, FP-04, FP-01. 

Location: Thiokol Corporation, Brigham 
City Utah. 

Differences from flight configuration: 
Flightweight configuration. 

Test conditions: Sea level, ambient; sea 
level, 45° F; and sea level, 100° F. 

Test objectives: Demonstrate adequacy of 
flight design. 

Results: Successful. 


STAGE III 

Date: FPT-2, 25 Sep 82; FPT-3, 5 Jan 83; 
FPT-5, 10 Feb 83. 

Designation: FPT-2, FPT-3, and FPT-5. 

Location: AEDC, Tullahoma, Tn., J-5 Cell. 

Differences from flight configuration: All 
flight weight except FPT-2, cork insulation 
in nozzle; FPT-3, silica phenolic insulation 
in nozzle; FPT-5, carbon phenolic nozzle. 

Test conditions: FPT-2, 50°F, simulated al- 
titude (100,000 ft); FPT-3, 72°F, simulated 
altitude (100,000 ft); FPT-5, 50°F, simulated 
altitude (100,000 ft). 

Test objectives: Demonstrate adequacy of 
flight design. 

Results: Cork insulation was found to be 
unacceptable. Alternate nozzles are accepta- 
ble and will be tested in the flight program. 


STAGE IV 


Date: (1) 15 Oct 82; (2) 10 Nov 82; (3) 16 
Dec 82. 

Designation: 
FPT-3. 

Location: AEDC, Tullahoma, Tn. 

Differences from flight configuration: 
None. 

Test conditions: Test altitude >85,000 Ft; 
cell temperature: (1) 53°F; (2) 70°F; (3) 
100°F. 

Test Objectives: After dynamic testing— 

Operation of stage III/IV separation ring. 

Axial engine (AXE) and attitude control 
engine (ACE) performance. 

Pressurization system and propellant stor- 
age assembly system enabling. 

Nominal Mission duty cycle at tempera- 
ture: 20 axe burns, duration time 0.3 to 164 
sec; 2090 ACE burns, duration time 0.007 to 
13 sec; total elapsed MDC time 748 sec. 

Results: All successful. 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, success- 
ful flight proof tests of flight config- 
ured engines were conducted on stage 
I on October 7, 1982, November 18, 


(1) FPT-1; (2) FPT-2; (3) 
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1982, and April 7, 1983. Stage I is pres- 
ently scheduled for critical design 
review on June 1, 1983. 

Stage III was flight proof tested on 
September 25, 1983, January 5, 1983, 
and February 10, 1983. Critical design 
review of stage III will be conducted 
on June 8, 1983. 

Flight proof tests were conducted on 
stage IV on October 15, 1982, Novem- 
ber 10, 1982, and December 16, 1982. 
Stage IV is scheduled for critical 
design review next week. 

Mr. President, three flight config- 
ured stages of the MX have received a 
complete series of flight proof tests 
and critical design reviews will be com- 
pleted on these three stages prior to 
first flight and prior to a production 
decision. 

Testing of a flight, configured stage 
II engine, however, is seriously behind 
schedule. Stage II has only received 
one successful flight proof test on Oc- 
tober 21, 1982. Stage II was again 
tested in a flight configured mode on 
November 17, 1982, however, this test 
ended in case rupture and failure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the flight 
proof test program for stage II be in- 
cluded at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

PEACEKEEPER PROPULSION TEST SUMMARY 

STAGE II 

Date: 21 Oct 82 and 17 Nov 82. 

Designation: FPT-1 and FPT-3. 

Location: AEDC Tullahoma, Tn; J-4 Cell. 

Differences from flight configuration: 
None. 

Test Conditions: FPT-1, ambient altitude; 
FPT-3, hot (97°F). 

Test Objectives: Demonstrate adequacy of 
flight design. 

Results: FPT-l, All test objectives 
achieved except roll control. FPT-3, motor 
failed at 0.260 sec after ignition test. Objec- 
tives not achieved (see following charts). 

FPT-3 FAILURE SEQUENCE 
Summary 

Motor failed at 0.260 sec after ignition. 

Motor ignition and pressurization ap- 
peared normal for first 0.120 sec. 

Chamber pressure deviation begins at 
0.140 sec.: Forward boot restricts gas flow 
from chamber around igniter to behind the 
forward boot; forward fin grain cracking 
and/or peeling of boot extension nipple 
causes large increase in propellant surface 
burn area resulting in pressure increase; and 
forward boot unzips further exposing pro- 
pellant burn surface down case side wall fi- 
nally breaking through aft fin web. 

Motor case fails due to overpressurization 
of the case at 0.260 sec. 

Corrective action 

Both trimmed and redesigned motors: 
Open up bore around igniter; eliminate 
bonded boot extensions; and strengthen aft 
fin web. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, flight- 
proof testing for stages II, III, and IV 
are conducted at Arnold Engineering 
Development Center, Tullahoma, 
Tenn. Stage II was scheduled for test- 
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ing in the J-4 test cell which had been 
refurbished under the military con- 
struction program to accommodate 
specific stage II testing. Following the 
stage II test failure on November 17, 
1982, a subsequent accident a week 
later rendered the J-4 unable for fur- 
ther flight-proof testing of the engine 
until later in 1983. 

Mr. President, at this stage of devel- 
opment only one of three planned 
flight-proof tests has been conducted 
on stage II. In addition, critical design 
review on stage II is not scheduled 
until October 18, 1983. 

All stages except stage II have suc- 
cessfully accomplished three flight- 
proof tests and will receive critical 
design review prior to first flight and 
prior to a production decision. The 
failure to complete the full range of 
flight-proof tests planned for stage II 
raises legitimate questions regarding 
the advisability of proceeding with 
first flight and certainly argues 
against a decision to release funding 
for missile production at the present 
time. 

I have discussed these issues with 
senior Air Force officials and discus- 
sions on the staff level are continuing. 
The Air Force, subsequent to the test 
failure on November 17 of last year, 
has conducted two additional sea-level 
tests on stage II for the purpose of 
checking out the redesign of the solid 
fuel propellant as a consequence of 
the November 17 accident. However, 
these two sea-level tests were not con- 
ducted on flight configured engines in 
an altitude chamber to simulate the 
extreme conditions of flight. The Air 
Force, while admitting that flight- 
proof test objectives have not been ac- 
complished, indicates that enough 
data should be available to commit to 
first flight and seek approval from 
Congress of production funds. 

Mr. President, I would like to quote 
from page 147 of the congressional 
budget justification data sheet on the 
MX missile. “The flight proof test pro- 
gram is designed to qualify the full-up 
flight configuration * * * completion 
of the flight proof test program will 
support first flight.“ In other words, 
flight-proof tests on flight-configured 
engines are deemed necessary prior to 
first flight according to the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s own budget justifi- 
cations. But as I have pointed out, the 
Air Force presently plans to proceed 
to first flight and secure a production 
fund decision from the Congress even 
though two of the three flight-proof 
tests on stage II have not been success- 
fully accomplished. 

Mr. President, this raises doubts con- 
cerning the advisability of approving 
production funds for the MX. Failure 
to complete a full series of flight-proof 
tests seems to raise new questions con- 
cerning the performance of the mis- 
sile. The administration appears to be 
“leap-frogging’” development of the 
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MX by rushing into first flight and 
seeking approval of production funds 
without completing all planned pre- 
flight tests and conducting the critical 
design review on stage II. 

Under these circumstances I shall 
urge my colleagues to vote against 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 26. The 
administration has stated that the MX 
is necessary as a bargaining chip to get 
the Soviets to the negotiating table. 
But the MX will not be a very effec- 
tive bargaining chip if tests continue 
to end in failure. The administration is 
running a grave risk by linking a nego- 
tiating posture to an untested missile. 

Mr. President, the administration's 
most recent MX proposal calls for the 
ultimate expenditure of $16 billion. I 
cannot support such an expenditure in 
the face of so many uncertainties re- 
garding the MX. 

The Scowcroft Commission also rec- 
ommended advanced research and de- 
velopment on a smaller, more accurate 
single warhead missile. This appears 
to most observers to be an appropriate 
direction for the U.S. strategic nuclear 
modernization program. In addition, 
the Trident II missile, the D-5, which 
will be just as accurate and effective 
against hard targets as the MX will 
enter the inventory just 2 to 3 years 
later than the MX peacekeeper mis- 
sile. This Nation will therefore have a 
continued credible deterrent with the 
mix of Minuteman, manned bombers, 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles, 
and cruise missiles. 

A vulnerable MX does not strength- 
en the U.S. nuclear force. I therefore 
urge my colleagues to vote against 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 26. 


A PERSPECTIVE ON THE 
NUCLEAR FREEZE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I 
have received a copy of an article by 
R. D. Woodruff, associate director, nu- 
clear design, Lawrence Livermore Na- 
tional Laboratory. Mr. Woodruff pre- 
sents a view of the nuclear freeze that 
is cast with an eye to history and 
founded in an understanding of weap- 
ons technology. His article presents in- 
formation that is important to us all. I 
ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


A PERSPECTIVE ON THE NUCLEAR FREEZE 


(By R. D. Woodruff) 


The concept of an immediate nuclear 
freeze has been receiving support from 
many concerned and well-intentioned citi- 
zens and members of Congress. Acceptance 
of such a proposal would be both dangerous 
and counterproductive. We all share the 
same goal—to minimize the likelihood of nu- 
clear war. But the nuclear freeze would not 
reduce that possibility. 

Thoughtful arms control proposals which 
are considered in the context of improving 
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national security and world stability are 
definitely needed, but they will not replace 
a strong U.S. nuclear weapons force that 
has been and remains the foundation for 
stability and freedom in the world. It has 
deterred communism from using, and 
threatening to use, its superior armed forces 
for aggression against the West for many 
years. Aware of this powerful restraint, the 
Soviets began in 1974 the deployment of 
large numbers of missiles carrying multiple, 
accurate nuclear warheads of high yield 
until they have reached such an advantage 
over the U.S. that Harold Brown in his 
report to Congress in 1980 said. The 
Soviets will have at least the theoretical ca- 
pability in the early to mid-1980's to destroy 
a large percentage of our ICBM silos. . .” 

These sobering facts of Soviet ICBM 
strength emphasize the necessity for main- 
taining the long term survivability of our 
sea-based and airborne nuclear forces and to 
improve the survivability of the ICBM'’s, if 
possible. Continuing improvements in non- 
nuclear technology (e.g., sonar, radar, com- 
puter signal processing, etc.) will make 
these systems increasingly vulnerable and 
have the potential of eventually destroying 
their deterrent credibility. Therefore the 
option to modernize these strategic systems 
must be retained. The Soviet ASW warfare 
threat to Poseidon is large, varied and grow- 
ing in sophistication. The Freeze concept 
would do nothing to stop further develop- 
ments in those areas that will further 
negate our retaliatory capabilities, but it 
would deny us the right to test and deploy 
new ballistic submarine systems. The new 
Trident submarine is to replace older missile 
submarines exactly because of such a threat 
and not to increase the number of our 
SLBMs. 

The B52 bombers are a very important 
part of our deterrent, and they clearly offer 
only a retaliatory second strike capability. 
Without the cruise missile together with 
the proposed Bl bomber, this leg of the 
Triad may not be able to penetrate the mas- 
sive and sophisticated Soviet air defenses, 
nor escape an SLBM barrage attack against 
their bases, 

The argument is advanced that these de- 
tailed improvements of our nuclear deter- 
rent are unnecessary because at least one or 
two Poseidon submarines will survive and 
each can place as many as 160 warheads on 
Soviet targets. But this would not be a bal- 
ance of deterrent power. The American 
President, in order to threaten 25 million 
Russians in a second strike, would risk 
losing 100 million of his countrymen in a 
Soviet response. He would surely be obligat- 
ed to capitulate in any confrontation in 
which there were explicit or implicit threats 
of a Soviet nuclear strike—or go to a very 
destabilizing launch-on-warning strategy. 

The Soviet Union's growing nuclear arse- 
nal has already caused discomfort in West- 
ern circles. And as U.S. power to protect the 
interest of its allies and friends declines, the 
incentive to build their own nuclear deter- 
rent would increase. France constructed 
their force de frappe“ out of apprehension 
of the prospect that we would not be stead- 
fast in our defense efforts. Other countries 
may do the same. Thus, the nuclear freeze 
by halting U.S. efforts to overcome nuclear 
inferiority, and making it worse in the 
future, might promote nuclear proliferation. 

As cogent as these reasons are for opposi- 
tion to most of the freeze initiatives, there 
is another, perhaps equally compelling, 
problem. It is simply that a freeze must be 
verifiable. Freeze proponents argue that it 
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“can be verified by our own intelligence ca- 
pability.” This is certainly not true for the 
production of nuclear warheads and prob- 
ably not true for missiles. We do not know 
with any accuracy how many nuclear war- 
heads or ICBM back-ups the Soviets have 
produced. The previous SALT negotiations 
have tacitly acknowledged this inability by 
agreeing to count“ only launchers. 

On-site, on-demand inspection is essential, 
yet the Soviet Union has never been willing 
to allow it. The concepts of immediate“ 
and “verifiable” freeze are incompatible. It 
is deceptive advertising. A “verifiable” 
freeze would take several years to negotiate. 
It is not a short-cut to arms stability as its 
proponents argue. 

Without adequate verfication, we must 
trust the other side—as in the nuclear test 
moratorium of 1958-1961. On September 1, 
1961, the Soviets broke this agreement“ 
abruptly, and without any announcement 
resumed nuclear testing with the most mas- 
sive test series since nuclear weapons were 
developed. Adhering to the spirit of the 
moratorium, we were caught totally unpre- 
pared. Regarding these events, President 
John F. Kennedy said, We know enough 
about broken negotiations, secret prepara- 
tion, and the advantage gained from a long 
test series never to offer again an uninspect- 
ed moratorium. Some urge us to try it 
again ... we have explored this alternative 
thoroughly and found it impossible of exe- 
cution.” 

The nuclear freeze discussion focuses our 
attention on a sober issue. The United 
States can best avoid a nuclear war while 
preserving its own and its allies independ- 
ence by thinking seriously about a nuclear 
war and then taking prudent and timely 
action to forestall it. The quality of deter- 
rence is determined by how effectively we 
prepare for the eventuality that deterrence 
may fail. In recent times, we have neglected 
our nuclear retaliatory capability and we 
must now respond by making a nuclear de- 
terrent with assured survivability. The nu- 
clear freeze, despite its good intentions, 
would allow the strategic Triad to remain 
vulnerable and become even more so in the 
future. It would impede real arms reduc- 
tions. These consequences will not improve 
our chances for peace and security, nor free 
us from the threat of nuclear war. 


PURCHASER ROAD CREDIT 
ISSUE DISCUSSED AT HEARING 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, on 
April 22, the Public Lands and Re- 
served Water Subcommittee of the 
Energy and Natural Resources Com- 
mittee held a hearing on S. 916, the 
timber purchaser contract relief legis- 
lation which I have joined Senator 
HATFIELD and many others in sponsor- 
ing. 

Two of the witnesses at the April 22 
hearing traveled from Idaho to ex- 
plain an issue which is of great con- 
cern to forest products companies 
throughout the Western United 
States. The two witnesses, Robert 
Hitchcock of Evergreen Forest Prod- 
ucts and R. Kirk Ewart of Boise Cas- 
cade Corp., directed their testimony to 
the so-called purchaser road credit 
problem. 

The purchaser road credit problem 
arises from the current process by 
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which timber purchasers are reim- 
bursed for the permanent roads they 
build under U.S. Forest Service timber 
sale contracts. The current road con- 
struction reimbursement system is in- 
equitable since timber buyers are not 
always fairly and quickly repaid for 
the long-term public access roads they 
construct for the Federal Government. 

Section 6 of S. 916 would solve the 
purchaser road credit problem by 
amending the statute governing the 
Forest Service road construction reim- 
bursement process. The current proc- 
ess limits the recovery of roadbuilding 
costs to the end-product value of the 
timber on the sale under which the 
road is built. Section 6 would change 
the process to allow all road construc- 
tion costs to be recovered up to the 
full Forest Service road cost estimate. 
In addition, the current process allows 
unused purchaser credits to be applied 
to another timber sale bought by the 
same purchaser on the same national 
forest. Section 6 would allow earned 
purchaser credits to be transferred 
among different timber purchasers 
and applied toward the purchase of 
timber either on the national forest in 
which they were earned or in another 
national forest in the same section of 
the country. 

Mr. President, the statements made 
by Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. Ewart fully 
explain the purchaser road credit 
process and why the changes to the 
process that are contained in S. 916 
are fair and reasonable. So that this 
information might be more widely 
available, I ask unanimous consent 
that the two statements be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT T. HITCHCOCK 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, I am Robert T. Hitchcock, President, 
Evergreen Forest Products, Inc., of Tama- 
rack, Idaho. Evergreen Forest Products is a 
small privately-held business with approxi- 
mately 100 employees. I am also President 
of Wallowa Lake Forest Industries of 
Joseph, Oregon, which has 55 employees. 
Together, these two companies will produce 
approximately 60 million board feet of di- 
mension lumber this year. Both mills are 
heavily dependent upon Forest Service 
timber. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before you today to present my views on the 
two timber contract relief bills pending 
before this committee. 

The two companies that I represent and, 
in my opinion, a majority of the forest prod- 
ucts companies operating in the Intermoun- 
tain region support S. 916 as introduced by 
Senators Hatfield and McClure. We support 
the bill because it would make all ineffective 
purchaser road credits effective. Such a 
change in the law would ensure that all fed- 
eral timber purchasers are promptly and 
fairly reimbursed for the costs they incur 
when building permanent public access 
roads under Forest Service timber sale con- 
tracts. Under the present system of reim- 
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bursement, timber buyers are not always 
repaid in full for the road building services 
they perform. We oppose S. 848, Senator 
Cranston’s bill, because it would leave the 
current flawed reimbursement system 
intact. 

Mr. Chairman, the purposes of my state- 
ment before this committee are to: (1) ex- 
plain how the existing purchaser road credit 
system operates; (2) describe why the 
system is often unfair, especially in periods 
of extreme market decline; (3) outline the 
changes to the road credit system which we 
favor (and which are included in S. 916 as 
Section 6); and (4) respond to some of the 
objections which have been raised to the 
proposal to eliminate ineffective purchaser 
road credits. 

BACKGROUND 


Permanent National Forest System roads 
are constructed to provide access to federal 
forest resources, both by the government 
and the general public. The roads are 
needed for proper administration, protec- 
tion, management, and use of the national 
forests. 

All permanent roads are planned, de- 
signed, and engineered by the Forest Serv- 
ice. Many are actually constructed by that 
agency. Others are built by private compa- 
nies which purchase federal timber for use 
in manufacturing various wood products. 

Like any forest landowner, the Forest 
Service can finance road building through 
one of two methods; it can use cash (appro- 
priated funds) to pay for a road, or it can fi- 
nance road construction by trading timber 
resources for road building services. The 
vast majority of National Forest System 
roads are constructed by timber buyers 
under provisions of timber sale contracts. 

Although timber purchasers are not in 
business to build federal roads, we have ac- 
cepted road construction clauses in Forest 
Service timber sale contracts as a required 
part of doing business with the government. 
All that we ask now is to be fairly and quick- 
ly reimbursed for the costs we incur in 
building public access roads for the Forest 
Service. 

PURCHASER ROAD CREDITS 


Before each timber sale is sold, the Forest 
Service prepares an estimate of all required 
road construction. When the roads are actu- 
ally built, the timber buyer receives a pur- 
chaser road credit“ equal in amount to the 
Forest Service road cost estimate. For exam- 
ple, if the road estimate is $500,000, then 
the purchaser credit earned once the roads 
are built is also $500,000. The credit can be 
applied to the amount owed the government 
for the timber cut on the sale under which 
the road was built. The credit can also be 
used to pay for timber on another sale 
bought by the same purchaser on the same 
national forest. The credit cannot be con- 
verted to cash. 

Purchaser road credits are effective“ 
when the value of the finished products to 
be made from the wood in a timber sale is 
greater than the cost of making those prod- 
ucts (including the cost of road construc- 
tion). Conversely, purchaser credits become 
“ineffective” when the finished product 
value of the timber is less than the cost of 
making the products. Three hypothetical 
examples illustrate the difference between 
effective and ineffective purchaser road 
credits: 

Sale 1: 
Finished product value of 
. $1,000,000 
Costs of production 
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Permanent road construction 


Manufacturing costs, logging costs, transporta- 
tion costs, and profit and risk. 

Subtracting the non-road building costs of 
production from the finished product value 
of the timber ($1,000,000—$500,000), leaves 
$500,000 for road construction reimburse- 
ment. Since all of the road building costs 
can be recovered, 100% ($500,000) of the 
purchaser credits are effective. 

Sale 2: 

Finished product value of 
$750,000 
N 500.000 
Permanent road construction 


Manufacturing costs, logging costs, transporta- 
tion costs, and profit and risk. 

Subtracting the non-road building costs of 
production from the finished product value 
of the timber ($750,000—$500,000), leaves 
$250,000 for road construction reimburse- 
ment. Since half of the road construction 
costs can be recovered, 50% ($250,000) of the 
purchaser road credits are effective and 50% 
are ineffective. 

Sale 3: 
Finished product 


value of 


$500,000 
500,000 


Subtracting the non-road building costs of 
production from the finished product value 
of the timber ($500,000—$500,000), leaves 
absolutely nothing for road construction re- 
imbursement. Since none of the road con- 
struction costs are recovered, 100% of the 
purchaser road credits are ineffective. 

In the three examples I have just de- 
scribed, a permanent asset—a $500,000 
road—is constructed for the federal govern- 
ment. While the government is treated iden- 
tically in all three instances, the timber pur- 
chasers are not. The buyer of the first sale 
is fully repaid for the road he builds, but 
the buyers of the second and third sales do 
not receive full repayment for the roads 
they construct, since all or part of their pur- 
chaser road credits are ineffective. 

DEFICIT SALES 


Forest Service timber sales for which the 
production and road costs exceed the end- 
product value of the timber (such as in ex- 
amples 2 and 3) are often referred to as 
“deficit” sales. A sale may be deficit because 
of any or all of the following design“ fac- 
tors: (1) the required roads under the sale 
include an expensive “mainline” road to be 
used to access many future timber sales in 
the same vicinity; (2) the road is unnecessar- 
ily over-designed for the purposes for which 
it is intended; (3) the costs of logging the 
sale and hauling out the timber are unusu- 
ally high, as is the case where extremely 
steep terrain must be logged by helicopter 
or other similar low-impact methods; and 
(4) expensive fish and wildlife habitat pro- 
tection measures are required, such as 
smaller cutting units to protect elk habitat 
or high-standard roads to protect salmon 
spawning beds. 

In addition to design“ factors, market 
conditions can also contribute to or cause 
deficit sales. For instance, the three sales I 
described earlier can also be viewed as the 
same sale in which the end-product value of 
the timber decreases over time. In a declin- 
ing market, a sale will go deficit“ (and 
make some or all of the purchaser road 
credits for the sale ineffective) when the 
finished product value of the timber falls 
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below the level necessary to absorb the road 
construction costs and the costs of produc- 
tion. This situation, unfortunately, exists on 
many uncompleted Forest Service timber 
sales; that is why there is such a large 
amount of ineffective purchaser credit at 
present. 

It is a fair question to ask, at this point, 
why timber purchasers would buy deficit 
sales and risk losing substantial sums of 
money when the timber is eventually har- 
vested. 

Many forest products companies operat- 
ing in the western United States are highly 
dependent upon national forest timber as a 
source of raw material. If a company has no 
alternative timber supply, it may buy deficit 
sales for a time in order to remain in busi- 
ness. Such a company will hope for an 
upward turn in lumber prices so that its def- 
icit sales become ones which, in the end, at 
least cover the costs of production. Howev- 
er, a company cannot buy only deficit sales 
if it expects to remain economically com- 
petitive. 

It is because we desire to see a reduction 
in the number of deficit sales, through the 
elimination of ineffective purchaser road 
credits, that we are supporting S. 916. 


SECTION 6 OF S. 916, A SOLUTION TO THE 
PURCHASER ROAD CREDIT PROBLEM 


As the sponsors of S. 916 have stated, re- 
gardless of economic conditions, all purchas- 
ers of national forest timber ought to re- 
ceive fair reimbursement for the costs they 
incur in building permanent public access 
roads under Forest Service timber sale con- 
tracts. We strongly support the provisions 
of Section 6 of S. 916 which would accom- 
plish that objective by making all purchaser 
road credits effective, both on existing and 
future sales. In order to make sure that 
timber purchasers receive prompt 
reimbursement for road building services, 
we support the changes to existing law 
which are included in Section 6 to allow 
unused purchased credits to be transferable 
among timber purchasers and applied 
toward the purchase of timber either on the 
national forest in which they were earned, 
or in another national forest in the same 
section of the country. 


RESPONSE TO OBJECTIONS ABOUT THE 
PURCHASER ROAD CREDIT PROPOSAL 


Mr. Chairman, before concluding my testi- 
mony, I want to take a few minutes to re- 
spond to some of the objections raised about 
the purchaser credit proposal embodied in 
Section 6 of S. 916. 

First, it has been argued that it is not ap- 
propriate to make permanent changes to 
the statute governing the recovery of pur- 
chaser road credits within an emergency“ 
relief bill. I'm not sure I understand the 
logic behind this argument. If a proposed 
change in the law is in the public interest— 
as we believe the purchaser credit provisions 
to be—why should it not be approved with- 
out worrying about where it is attached? 

Beyond that point, there are good reasons 
why the purchaser credit proposal should 
be part of any timber contract relief bill. 
For example, the termination provisions of 
the pending legislation will improve the 
competitive position of West Coast opera- 
tors for many years into the future. Compa- 
nies operating in the Rocky Mountain 
region will be forced into a position of long- 
term disadvantage unless the contract ter- 
mination provisions are balanced with 
changes to the purchaser credit process. In 
addition, the ineffective road credit problem 
is clearly retarding the economic recovery of 
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mills in our region. The termination provi- 
sions of S. 916 or S. 848 will not help us out 
of the current slump, nor protect us from 
future market downturns, but the purchas- 
er credit provisions of S. 916 will help meet 
both objectives. 

Second, objections have been raised to the 
purchaser credit proposal on the grounds 
that it would reduce total Treasury receipts 
from timber sales. (The precise effect of the 
proposal is difficult to estimate because the 
relative percentages of effective and ineffec- 
tive purchaser credits change as wood prod- 
uct prices rise and fall.) Obviously, a change 
such as the one we seek is not without its 
costs. However, we believe that the benefits 
of such a change—including increased em- 
ployment and a more stable employment 
base—far outweigh the costs. Furthermore. 
focusing only on “revenues lost” obscures 
the basic policy question at the heart of the 
purchaser credit issue: should all federal 
timber buyers be fairly reimbursed for the 
costs they incur when building permanent 
public roads for the government? 

Third, some people have argued that 
making ineffective purchaser road credits 
effective would grant new authority to the 
Forest Service to allow the sale of timber in 
areas where the costs of building the roads 
to reach the timber exceed the value of the 
products to be made from the trees. These 
same individuals contend that the National 
Forest Management Act of 1976 prohibits 
such sales. Neither argument is accurate. 

A careful review of the 1976 Act reveals 
that Congress did not intend to prohibit de- 
velopment where immediate costs are great- 
er than immediate benefits. Instead, Con- 
gress intended a long-term accounting. The 
purchaser credit proposal fits into that stat- 
utory framework. It does not change the 
current rules that allow timber harvesting 
and road building only where long-term ben- 
efits exceed long-term costs. 

Fourth, and finally, it has been stated 
that the purchaser credit proposal would in- 
crease the rate of road building and timber 
harvesting within national forest roadless 
areas. That statement is false. Road con- 
struction and timber sale activities are 
strictly controlled by the land management 
planning process and regulated by the Con- 
gressional appropriation process. Approval 
of the purchaser credit proposal will neither 
increase nor decrease the rate of such activi- 
ties. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
thank you and other Senators for your sus- 
tained support of S. 916 and your interest in 
the problems facing the forest products in- 
dustry. I urge you to continue to do every- 
thing possible to secure prompt and favor- 
able approval of S. 916. 


STATEMENT OF R. KIRK EWART 


I am R. Kirk Ewart, Director of Regula- 
tory Affairs for the Boise Cascade Corpora- 
tion, Boise, Idaho. I want to thank you for 
holding these hearings and for the opportu- 
nity to testify on the critical subject of Fed- 
eral timber contract revision legislation. I 
appear here today in support of S. 916 
which we believe provides the necessary 
mechanism for remedying the economic sit- 
uation in which our industry finds itself. 

It is a long outstanding practice for the 
owner of timber to bear the cost of road 
construction necessary to support the sale 
of the owner's timber cutting rights. This 
practice is common to all classes of timber 
owners: industrial, non-industrial, private 
and all classes of governments owning and 
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managing timber resources. The method of 
bearing road costs varies by class of land- 
owner, but the underlying principal is the 
same. 

Some timber owners elect to use their 
cash to build roads necessary for harvest 
and then recover road costs through higher 
timber prices at time of sale. Another prac- 
tice is to reduce the price of timber sold 
then require the purchaser to use his cash 
to build needed roads. In this case the pur- 
chaser recovers his road building costs by 
paying less for the timber. There are vari- 
ations of these basic methods of paying for 
roads needed for timber harvest, but the 
end result is the same—the timber landown- 
er pays for roads needed to harvest his 
timber. 

Because Forest Service timber sale activi- 
ty take years of presale work and because it 
must depend upon annual appropriations 
from Congress to support its activities, this 
timber owner has never been able to depend 
upon a predictable flow of cash to support a 
significant internal road construction pro- 
gram. Therefore, the Forest Service has 
used timber receipts to finance road devel- 
opment needed to support its timber sale 
programs. 

The method used to compensate Forest 
Service timber sale purchasers for road con- 
struction has evolved through several sys- 
tems over the past twenty years. First, the 
total estimated road cost was amortized over 
the total estimated volume of timber includ- 
ed in the timber sale. This system failed be- 
cause the volume estimates used at the time 
of sale preparation often proved to be in 
excess of that actually harvested resulting 
in the purchaser failing to recover the full 
estimated cost of road construction. To 
remedy this problem the amortization for- 
mula was revised to use only 80 percent of 
the timber volume estimate as a basis for 


road cost amortization. This change greatly 
improved road cost amortization, but failed 
to deal with a situation which became more 
noticable as the cost of roads became a more 


significant portion of the total cost of 
timber sale operations. 

As the cost of road construction escalated, 
most purchasers would not incur road con- 
struction costs until immediately before 
timber harvest was planned thereby allow- 
ing rapid road cost recovery via the amorti- 
zation process. This procedure resulted in 
purchasers attempting to use partially com- 
pleted roads, and using roads which had 
been completed but not seasoned. Wet 
weather and green roads generate road sur- 
face failure which may diminish the roads 
ability to perform to design standards. Also 
the possibility of water quality damage from 
road construction increases from the prac- 
tice of construction just prior to harvest. 

The operational problems associated with 
the road amortization system encouraged a 
new look at the process which resulted in 
transferable purchaser credit. 

As a purchaser constructs roads necessary 
to harvest timber included in a timber sale, 
he earns purchaser credit. Once earned, the 
purchaser credit can be used to pay for 
timber harvested on the sale generating the 
purchaser credit, or timber harvested from 
any other sale on the same National Forest 
held by the purchaser who earned the pur- 
chaser credit. By creating a system which 
permits timber sale purchasers to recover 
road construction costs very soon after ex- 
penditure, purchasers are then encouraged 
to build roads as soon as possible after pur- 
chase of a timber sale even though logging 
may not be planned for several years. 
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Therefore, most environmental problems as- 
sociated with operating over new roads are 
eliminated or greatly reduced. 

The existing purchaser credit system has 
evolved over a long period during which the 
Forest Service has attempted to recognize 
its obligation to compensate timber sale 
purchasers for roads constructed. This evo- 
lutionary process is not yet complete. Pur- 
chaser credit must be changed to improve 
the process of timber purchaser compensa- 
tion for road construction. 

The existing purchaser credit procedure 
permits timber sale purchasers to use only 
that purchaser credit which is effective“ 
for the payment for timber harvested on 
the same National Forest upon which the 
effective purchaser credit was earned. 

“Effective purchaser credit” is best under- 
stood by defining ineffective purchaser 
credit. Ineffective purchaser credit arises 
when the cost of necessary road construc- 
tion exceeds the timber value above timber 
sale contract base rates. That portion of 
road construction cost which exceeds timber 
value above base rates may be earned, but is 
not effective, so cannot be used by the pur- 
chaser to pay for timber harvested. Under 
circumstances which lead to earning ineffec- 
tive purchaser credit, the Forest Service has 
received a road which the purchaser must 
build, but has not compensated that pur- 
chaser for creating the road asset for the 
United States. 

Timber sales which generate ineffective 
purchaser credit result from several factors. 
Timber sales which contain contract provi- 
sions which adjust stumpage price to reflect 
the quarterly change in value of the prod- 
ucts estimated to be produced from the 
timber included in the timber sale (escala- 
tion) may have had sufficient timber value 
above base rates to lead the purchaser to be- 
lieve at the time of sale that all earned pur- 
chaser credit would be effective. However, if 
a market decline occurs after purchase, 
which happened in 1979, previously antici- 
pated purchaser credits could, at no fault of 
the purchaser, become ineffective. Under 
these circumstances the purchaser must 
still build the roads, but the United States 
will fail to provide compensation for the 
road credit received. ; 

In some cases timber sales are offered 
which at the time of sale do not have 
enough appraised cash value above base 
rates to make all or any purchaser credit ef- 
fective. Under the existing purchaser credit 
system, the only way a purchaser of such a 
sale could be compensated for road constuc- 
tion are: (1) if the sale contract contained 
stumpate rate adjustment procedures (esca- 
lation) and there was a major product 
market increase during the life of the sale; 
and (2) if, during the auction of the timber 
sale, competition resulted in stumpage 
values being increased to the point that pur- 
chaser credit which was ineffective at offer- 
ing became effective after bidding. 

Timber sales which do not contain one 
hundred percent effective purchaser credit 
at time of offering are not desirable and 
should be avoided, but are not, under some 
circumstances, a poor public management 
practice. Escalating road costs resulting 
from inflation and more sophisticated and 
expensive road construction standards; less 
timber being available for harvest at the 
time of construction per mile of road con- 
structed as a result of the Forest Service re- 
sponse to wildlife habitat needs, scenic pres- 
ervation, maximum harvest unit size, water 
quality and fish habitat; and less appropri- 
ated funds available for access road con- 
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struction from the major public highway 
system to the timber harvest areas, have all 
resulted in more sales with less than total 
effective purchaser credit. In these cases, 
the United States fails to compensate the 
purchaser/road builder, but has in place a 
valuable road which makes future timber 
sold tributary to such a road very valuable 
because of the implace road. The public has 
gained access to the area for all manner of 
recreational activities and the Forest Serv- 
ice has vehicular administrative opportuni- 
ties to control fire, insects and disease. All 
this without full payment. 

Purchasers who buy timber sales which 
result in ineffective purchaser credit often 
do so without choice. A mill without timber 
supply has only scrap iron value. If only in- 
effective purchaser credit sales are offered, 
the mill owner has the choice of attempting 
to purchase such sales or closing his mill. 
Such is a difficult choice and forces specula- 
tion, an aspect of Forest Service timber sale 
conduct being discouraged by the Forest 
Service and the Administration. 

By limiting the transferability of purchas- 
er credit to the same National Forest upon 
which it was earned, an unfortunate and at 
times anticompetitive circumstances have 
developed. A purchaser may be a major 
Forest Service timber sale opeator, but may 
have only one active timber sale on a specif- 
ic National Forest. Because transfers are 
limited such a purchaser is unable to use 
the credit earned in a timely fashion and is 
thus denied rapid recovery of road construc- 
tion costs. This situation must be remedied 
to assure the deservable objective of treat- 
ing all Forest Service purchasers the same. 

Many timber sales are now under contract 
which were sold in the prerecession era 
which include large value in ineffective pur- 
chaser credit. Some of these sales were pur- 
chased with all or part of purchaser credit 
being effective, but the recession pulled 
product prices down thus triggering down- 
ward stumpage rate adjustment, therefore 
making purchaser credit ineffective. This 
situation could and should be remedied by 
making all purchaser credit included in ex- 
isting timber sales effective on a retroactive 
basis. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank 
you for the opportunity to present our views 
on S. 916. We look forward to working close- 
ly with the Committee as this legislation is 
developed. I would be happy to answer any 
questions which you may have. 


LEWIS LEHRMAN AND THE 
WILLIAMSBURG SUMMIT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, it was 
with great interest that I opened this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal editori- 
al page to see a prominent article by 
Lewis Lehrman. 

Mr. Lehrman is a man of ideas and a 
candidate who came within a whisker 
of winning the New York gubernatori- 
al race last year. 

In today’s article, Mr. Lehrman calls 
on the Western nations to raise the 
need for monetary reform at the Wil- 
liamsburg summit at the end of this 
month. Mr. Lehrman makes an excel- 
lent case for discussing currency aline- 
ments and monetary policies at the 
summit. He states at one point in his 
piece that “there is no major country 
yet willing to look at the fundamental 
flaw of the international economic 
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system: The notion of political leaders 
that national economic and monetary 
policy can be made independent of the 
world economy.” 

Mr. Lehrman continues, The truth 
is that there is only one economy. It is 
the integrated world economy. There- 
fore national economies need a mone- 
tary coordinating mechanism.” 

Mr. Lehrman’s view is that gold will 
supply the best uniform international 
standard and “coordinating device“, as 
he calls it. That may be so. Other 
economists believe there are other 
ways to reach the same point of a 
more coordinated international eco- 
nomic mechanism. 

In any case, I agree completely with 
Mr. Lehrman that the summit is the 
appropriate place to broach this sub- 
ject. It is an important element in the 
trade positions of all the Western 
countries. And given the protectionist 
sentiments raising in many countries, 
it is most appropriate to begin an ear- 
nest dialog on currency alinments. 

I have not had a chance to talk with 
Mr. Lehrman about the resolution 
that I introduced last week (S. Res. 
135) with a bipartisan group of Sena- 
tors. Our resolution calls for the very 
kind of summit discussions that Mr. 
Lehrman calls for in his article. I be- 
lieve he would support our resolution. 
I know American exporters support it, 
because they are head to head with 
the competition and know the cost of 
currencies askew. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of our resolution on 
the Williamsburg summit be printed 
in the Recorp at this point, following 
Mr. Lehrman’s column. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal, May 11, 

19831 
LET'S TALK MONEY AT WILLIAMSBURG 
(By Lewis E. Lehrman) 

Williamsburg is an economic summit with- 
out an agenda. That shouldn't be surprising, 
for the West today has no coherent econom- 
ic order—unless you count austerity and sac- 
rifice. 

Recently, I returned from a trip to Euro- 
pean capitals. Central-bank officials and 
ministers of trade did acknowledge the pro- 
found problems of monetary disorder, ex- 
change-rate fluctuations and their protec- 
tionist effects. Yet, while the French gov- 
ernment now calls for a return to the Bret- 
ton Woods system—profoundly flawed itself 
but certainly more effective than the 
present float—no minister with whom I 
spoke believed international monetary prob- 
lems would be formally discussed at Wil- 
liamsburg. This pessimism about the possi- 
bilities of reform is striking, coming only six 
months after Treasury Secretary Regan 
called for a monetary conference. 

The issue of international monetary 
reform and the new arguments for different 
systems of fixed exchange rates arise from 
the failures of the managed currency float 
of the past 10 years. During this period, 
economies of the West declined and protec- 
tionism intensified. Ideas of reform originat- 
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ed in the 1960s, with the purpose of curing 
the primary defect of Bretton Woods—the 
reserve currency status of the dollar, which 
led to a permanent balance-of-payments 
deficit in the U.S. These ideas have not yet 
been sufficiently considered. Now is the 
time to do so. 

The evidence is compelling that reconsid- 
eration of the world monetary system is 
overdue. One need only review the history 
of the last few years in America, Britain, 
Germany and France, as their economies de- 
clined under the weight of the monetary 
and interest rate disorders engendered by 
central bank money market manipulation. 

In Britain in 1979, Margaret Thatcher's 
Conservatives campaigned against the 
Keynesian credit policy of the Bank of Eng- 
land and the sterling depreciations of the 
Labor government. Mrs. Thatcher’s cam- 
paign called for a stable currency, economic 
growth, low interest rates and financial 
order. After nearly four years of austerity 
and an unapologetically monetarist central 
banking policy, Britain still has 13% unem- 
ployment. Output is no higher than four 
years ago. Meanwhile, the pound's value fell 
from $2.50 to $1.45—beneath the lowest 
level under the Labor. The cost of credit, 
the touchstone of economic growth, hovers 
at real rates of 8% to 10%, depending on the 
quality of the borrower, even as the public- 
sector borrowing requirement has dimin- 
ished as a percentage of GNP. 


FPRANCE’S CURRENCY COLLAPSED 


In France, Francois Mitterrand's Social- 
ists campaigned in 1981 against the credit 
and budget austerity of President Giscard. 
They promised a statist industrial program 
of economic expansion. However, Mr. Mit- 
terrand’s conventional neo-Keynesian poli- 
cies of government spending and credit ex- 
pansion led to the collapse of France's cur- 
rency. The trade deficit grew to $14 billion a 
year and domestic inflation intensified. 
Now, the new Mitterrand policy of austeri- 
ty, designed to deal with the crisis is, of all 
things, Thatcherite monetary targeting 
joined to the most draconian inequity of 
all—wage and price controls aimed at lower- 
ing real wages. Despite the stringency of the 
Mitterrand austerity, interest rates have 
risen and unemployment is over 9%. He has 
repudiated the very goals of economic ex- 
pansion and job growth for which his gov- 
ernment was elected. 

In Germany in 1982, Helmut Schmidt's 
Social Democrats also presided over rapidly 
rising unemployment occasioned by the gov- 
ernment-sponsored Bundesbank policy of 
credit austerity, monetary targeting and 
high interest rates. By the summer of 1982, 
Mr. Schmidt's coalition fell apart as his 
Free Democrat allies, sensing repudiation, 
switched affiliation to the Christian Demo- 
crats. What made Hans Dietrich Genscher 
and his Free Democrats jump ship was mas- 
sive defections from the Schmidt economic 
policy, as measured by opinion polls. Ger- 
mans of both parties rejected the policies of 
austerity. 

Capitalizing on discontent with austerity, 
Helmut Kohl's CDU negotiated a deal with 
the FDP and shrewdly called for early elec- 
tions in March 1983. They won those elec- 
tions by a decisive margin, campaigning for 
a program of economic recovery. 

In the U.S., President Reagan came to 
office in 1980 after a brilliantly successful 
campaign based on job creation, new invest- 
ment, stable money, lower interest rates and 
economic growth. It is true that inflation 
has come down. And it is true that, unlike 
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most of his Western European counterparts, 
Mr. Reagan has significantly reduced mar- 
ginal tax rates. But the real cost of credit 
for homes and business is still unacceptably 
high. Industrial production does not yet 
exceed 1979 levels. There are still over 11 
million unemployed. 

The credit policy of Fed Chairman Paul 
Volcker has brought down inflation while 
producing one of our greatest recessions, a 
world banking crisis, and a political setback 
for the Republicans in November 1982. But 
the policy of monetary austerity, and the re- 
cession it caused, was not President Rea- 
gan's program of 1980. It was instead the 
policy of the Fed and the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. Like Mrs. Thatcher, Mr. 
Reagan unwittingly fell into the trap of his 
advisers who advocated credit austerity. 

And so the West sways between expan- 
sionist central bank credit policies that lead 
to the euphoria of inflation, and austerity 
policies of credit contraction, which lead to 
the despair of unemployment and spiritual 
poverty. In a larger sense, and to some prac- 
tical extent, this stop-go economics has im- 
poverished us all. European and American 
workers are punished by Socialists and Con- 
servatives for the sin“ of wanting wages 
that keep up with inflation. 

In the meantime, because of unemploy- 
ment, Western governments are preoccupied 
with the balance of trade—an all-time falla- 
cy. The specter of protectionism is on the 
rise. But our disorders in the world trading 
system cannot be cured by GATT or by 
trade agreements. Those disorders are mon- 
etary in origin. Protectionism thrives on 
competitive exchange-rate policies, brought 
about by the abrupt currency depreciation 
and appreciations of well-meaning but un- 
certain central bankers and politicians. 

Many central bank officials in Europe 
speak with pride about the new austerity. 
They look with equanimity on the 35 mil- 
lion unemployed of the OECD countries. 
The question is: Must policy makers put 2.5 
million people out of work in Germany, 3 
million in Britain, 11 million in the U.S.—in 
order to reduce inflation? Surely those who 
still believe in the future of the Free World 
and in the American dream must answer: 
No, there is a better way. Only national and 
international monetary reform can cure our 
monetary disorders. 

It was the German monetary reform of 
1948, based on a new convertible currency— 
a deutschemark tied to gold—that along 
with deregulation produced the German 
Miracle. It was the creation in 1959 of a con- 
vertible gold franc, which brought forth the 
savings and investment, that made the Fifth 
Republic of De Gaulle rich enough to create 
both nuclear defense and national prosperi- 
ty. The gold convertibility of the dollar, and 
multilateral convertibility in Europe—the 
hallmarks of the Bretton Woods system— 
created the conditions for postwar prosperi- 
ty. But the Bretton Woods system had the 
great flaw of being based on the official re- 
serve currency status of the dollar. 

SYSTEM IS IN DEEP TROUBLE 


The monetary order of Bretton Woods 
was never reformed in this respect. As a 
result, when the dollar collapsed in 1971, 
Bretton Woods collapsed too, just as Prof. 
Jacques Rueff and Robert Triffin forecast 
in 1959. 

The truth is that there is only one econo- 
my. It is the integrated world economy. 
Therefore, national economies need a mone- 
tary coordinating mechanism. And that is 
why an integrated world economy needs a 
common monetary standard, which is the 
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best neutral international coordinating 
device. But no national currency will do; 
only a world currency will work. That is 
why having national currencies convertible 
to gold—an international money—has 
worked in the past and will work again. 

Even Mrs. Thatcher was recently quoted 
as saying, It's absolutely vital for us to 
jointly pursue policies which enable us to 
get and keep interest rates down and to 
keep inflation down.“ There is such a policy. 
The policy of convertible currencies, linked 
to an international monetary standard, is 
the only one which has worked reasonably 
well in the past. The policy is imperfect, as 
are all human institutions; but a system of 
fixed exchange rates which is the incidental 
by product of the real international gold 
standard is the least imperfect of the inter- 
national monetary systems we know. With- 
out such a free-world monetary order we 
shall never restore sustained price stability, 
long-term capital markets at low interest 
rates, and the investment boom which alone 
can lead to reasonably full employment. 

Without a reformed monetary system of 
multilateral, unrestricted convertibility of 
the major Western currencies into gold, we 
shall continue in a topsy-turvy world, oscil- 
lating between autarky and entropy. Incred- 
ibly, Socialists will talk of reducing the real 
wages of workers to increase profits and end 
trade imbalances, as they do now in France. 
And self-styled anti-Keynesian Conserv- 
atives will rely on neo-Keynesian central 
bank credit expansion to create economic 
booms in order to end austerity and get re- 
elected. 

The international monetary system is in 
deep trouble; we won't just muddle along 
much longer, The time to deal with the so- 
called structural“ problems of our mone- 
tary order is now. If we do, we can once 
again create conditions of rapid non-infla- 
tionary growth. If we don't make the re- 
forms, sooner or later the world economy 
will founder. 

Only the U.S. can take the lead. We must 
begin at Williamsburg. 


S. Res. 135 


Whereas the continuing misalinement of 
major currencies with the United States 
dollar is a principal factor in undermining 
United States trade competitiveness and in 
depressing the United States economy over 
the past 2 years; and 

Whereas the consequence has been the 
loss of many hundreds of thousands of jobs, 
severe dislocation in many areas of the 
United States economy, and the generation 
of protectionist pressures; and 

Whereas persisting disparities in interest 
rate levels between the United States and 
other key currency countries have contrib- 
uted heavily to these ongoing exchange rate 
misalinements; and 

Whereas both these maladjustments 
result in major part from inadequate coordi- 
nation and harmonization of general eco- 
nomic policies among the United States and 
other key currency countries; and 

Whereas European and Japanese officials 
have indicated a desire to discuss remedies 
for there problems; and 

Whereas the forthcoming Williamsburg 
Summit conference at the end of May will 
bring together the leaders of key currency 
countries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that: First, the President should ar- 
range to have included among the highest 
priority themes of the Williamsburg 
Summit to seek a consensus among the par- 
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ticipants on the need to improve the coordi- 
nation of economic policies among Summit 
countries, aimed at reducing disparities in 
economic policies, interest rates, and ex- 
change rates between the major industrial 
nations; at stemming current dangerous pro- 
tectionist pressures; and at hastening a 
healthy and sustained recovery of industrial 
economies and of international trade. 

Second, such consensus should include an- 
nouncement of a mechanism or procedure 
for such consultation on a close and con- 
tinuing basis so long as important protec- 
tionist pressure and increased governmental 
intervention in international trade remains 
a danger to the world trade system; and 

Third, such consensus should also include 
provision for an early meeting of Summit 
country Ministers of Finance and the 
United States Secretary of the Treasury to 
consider steps to achieve better alinement 
between the interest rates and major cur- 
rencies and to make public the objectives of 
such steps; and 

Fourth, the President should arrange, in 
conjunction with the Williamsburg Summit, 
bilateral discussions with the Prime Minis- 
ter of Japan to initiate special efforts to 
bring about consensus and joint action to 
achieve the earliest possible further realine- 
ment of the yen and dollar exchange rates. 


NOMINATION OF RICHARD S. 
WILLIAMSON TO BE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE TO THE VIENNA 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS AND DEPUTY U.S. REP- 
RESENTATIVE TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I rise 
to offer my strong support for Richard 
S. Williamson who has been nominat- 
ed to serve as U.S. Representative to 
the Vienna Office of the United Na- 
tions and Deputy U.S. Representative 
to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. This newly created mission 
merges the former missions of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
and the U.S. mission in Vienna to vari- 
ous U.N. organizations. 

Mr. Williamson’s distinguished 
career in both private law practice and 
in the public sector includes experi- 
ence in the field of international af- 
fairs. He has served as executive editor 
of the Virginia Journal of Internation- 
al Law while attending law school, has 
been active in the international law 
area while working in private practice, 
and, currently, chairs interdepartmen- 
tal task forces on Puerto Rico and 
other U.S. territories which have in- 
volved him in the administration’s 
Caribbean Basin Initiative. Mr. Wil- 
liamson has been an invaluable asset 
to the administration while serving in 
various positions including Special As- 
sistant to the President and Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the White House. As 
Assistant to the President for Inter- 
governmental Affairs, he has proven 
to be a very talented and capable ne- 
gotiator during the delicate discus- 
sions on the President’s New Federal- 
ism proposal. I believe that Mr. Wil- 
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liamson’s experience in the fields of 
law and international affairs provide 
him with an appropriate background 
to meet his responsibilities in Vienna. 

As Deputy U.S. Representative to 
the IAEA, Mr. Williamson will be 
working in conjunction with Ambassa- 
dor at Large Richard T. Kennedy in 
Washington. I viewed with great pride 
the President’s announcement on Sep- 
tember 14, 1982, of the appointment of 
Richard T. Kennedy, then Undersecre- 
tary of State for Management, to be 
the President’s and the Secretary of 
State’s Special Representative for 
Nonproliferation Policy. I applauded 
that move then and now, because it 
demonstrates the President’s personal 
commitment, and that of Secretary 
Schultz to assuring a high-level focus 
on nonproliferation policy for the re- 
mainder of the Reagan administra- 
tion. I have met with Mr. Williamson 
personally and am equally impressed 
by his dedication to the administra- 
tion’s nonproliferation policy. As 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, I be- 
lieve Mr. Williamson and Ambassador 
Kennedy will make an outstanding 
team to promote this Nation’s nonpro- 
liferation interests, 

The International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and its nuclear safeguards 
program, in particular, are very impor- 
tant to U.S. nonproliferation policy. 
Any weakness in the safeguards 
system would inhibit U.S. efforts to 
confine the use of nuclear power for 
peaceful purposes. A recent issue 


which has developed in this regard 
concerns the State Department's noti- 
fication to Congress of its intent to 
open the Portsmouth Gas Centrifuge 


Facility to International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards. 

The U.S.-IAEA treaty provides that 
only a minimum amount of informa- 
tion and data for implementing inter- 
national safeguards must be disclosed 
to the IAEA and the agreement only 
applies to those facilities which do not 
have a national security significance. 
During the hearing on the U.S.-IAEA 
agreement in 1979, I pointed out that 
IAEA safeguards at Portsmouth could 
present a serious risk of disclosure of 
highly sensitive national security in- 
formation and restricted data, based 
on DOE memorandums at the time. 
Since this significant risk of compro- 
mise of sensitive information is not ne- 
cessitated by the terms of the treaty, I 
would urge the State Department, 
Ambassador Kennedy, and Mr. Wil- 
liamson to insure that making the 
Portsmouth facility a candidate for 
international safeguards will not have 
such a negative result. 

One optimistic development in re- 
gards to the safeguards program has 
been the Soviet Union's offer to begin 
negotiations on opening up some of its 
civilian nuclear plants to IAEA inspec- 
tors. The offer is considered a positive 
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step toward encouraging other nations 
to sign the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty and could eventually lead to an 
agreement to permit onsite verifica- 
tion of arms agreements. The U.S.- 
IAEA Treaty should serve as a model 
for negotiations between the IAEA 
and the Soviet Union. Because of the 
significance of any such diplomatic de- 
velopment with the Soviet Union, I en- 
courage Mr. Williamson in his new po- 
sition to focus close attention on the 
IAEA negotiations with the Soviet rep- 
resentative. 

In the past year, the IAEA became a 
symbol of the growing politicization 
within several of the U.N. organiza- 
tions. On September 24, 1982, the 
IAEA voted to reject the credentials of 
the Israeli delegation to the General 
Conference, which had the effect of 
excluding them from further partici- 
pation in that IAEA Conference. This 
action led to a walkout by the U.S. del- 
egation and 15 other states. Then in 
October, the administration suspended 
its payment to the IAEA and Secre- 
tary Schultz announced that the 
United States would not participate or 
fund any U.N. agency which voted to 
exclude Israel. In December, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee re- 
ported out the foreign operations ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1983 with 
no funding for the U.S. voluntary con- 
tribution to the agency. However, the 
State Department felt that in light of 
the administration’s ongoing reassess- 
ment of U.S. participation in the 
agency, the full $14.5 million for the 
U.S. payment to the agency, should be 
restored by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Subsequently, Senator KASTEN 
and I sponsored an amendment which 
Was passed by the Senate on Decem- 
ber 16 to provide $10 million in addi- 
tional funds for the Agency, provided 
that the Board of Governors certified 
that Israel could participate fully in 
the IAEA. The Director General of 
the IAEA subsequently provided the 
necessary certification and the fund- 
ing has now been resumed. Also, the 
interagency group working on the ad- 
ministration’s reassessment concluded 
that the IAEA was crucial to U.S. na- 
tional security interests and shortly 
thereafter, the United States resumed 
participation at the IAEA Board of 
Governors meeting in February. In 
the future, we must continue to ex- 
press our opposition to any attempts 
to politicize this vital peacekeeping or- 
ganization and prevent it from carry- 
ing out its safeguarding responsibil- 
ities. Mr. Williamson must make every 
effort to insure that the position of 
the United States at the IAEA on this 
crucial issue remains crystal clear. 

In the past, controversies which 
have arisen in connection with the 
IAEA include the shipment of en- 
riched uranium for India’s Tarapur re- 
actor, China’s opposition to joining 
the IAEA, and Pakistan's refusal to 
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accept full scope safeguards and IAEA 
inspection of all its nuclear activities. 
The Ambassador to the IAEA will 
have the difficult task of dealing with 
other troubling issues such as those 
while pursuing this Nation’s nonprolif- 
eration objectives in Vienna—a chal- 
lenge, I am confident that Mr. Wil- 
liamson will be able to meet. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, morning 
business will end in about 3 seconds. I 
ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted to speak for 5 minutes as if in 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


POSSIBLE SOVIET VIOLATIONS 
OF ARMS CONTROL AGREE- 
MENTS 


Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, it is not 
my habit to discuss sensitive intelli- 
gence subjects on the Senate floor. So 
far from this, I do not even like to dis- 
cuss subjects that, while they them- 
selves might not involve intelligence 
programs, are subjects related to or 
derived from intelligence programs. I 
think that in either case, essential U.S. 
intelligence sources and techniques 
might be compromised. In the long 
run, the benefit to the United States 
of having these sources and methods 
undisclosed far outweighs the short- 
term gain to be had in disclosing such 
information. 

On the other hand, from time to 
time information is disclosed that, if 
left unchallenged, can significantly 
and improperly affect important polit- 
ical decisions in the Congress and in 
the executive branch. If left unchal- 
lenged, such selectively disclosed intel- 
ligence can end up by improperly af- 
fecting the opinions of the American 
people. In short, such selectively dis- 
closed information can pollute the en- 
vironment of public debate in this 
country. 

Although the problem of partial dis- 
closures of intelligence information 
that present a one-sided or slanted pic- 
ture of important issues has been with 
us for a long, long time, in the past 
few years this problem has become 
particularly acute. 

The current debate over Central 
America supplies an example of this 
problem. This debate has raged on and 
off for the last 2 years. Unfortunately, 
public understanding of the extremely 
complex issues in El Salvador and 
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Nicaragua has not been promoted at 
all by this administration’s selective 
disclosures and use of intelligence in- 
formation. For one thing, this selec- 
tive disclosure severely overempha- 
sizes the role of outside forces in the 
Salvadoran civil war and minimizes 
the role of other economic, political, 
and historic factors. 

As someone who has closely studied 
what the CIA and other intelligence 
agencies have reported on a classified 
basis regarding Central America, I can 
attest to the fact that the role of the 
Nicaraguan and Cuban Governments 
in supplying arms to the insurgent 
groups of the Farabundo Marti Na- 
tional Liberation Front in El Salvador 
is beyond doubt. 

Nevertheless, in speaking with far 
greater certainty than is possible 
about the quantities of such arms 
shipments and about their role in fuel- 
ing the Salvadoran civil war, the 
Reagan administration has, I feel, 
done more harm than good to the pro- 
motion of public support for its Cen- 
tral American policies. It has made 
many Americans totally skeptical 
about the truth of this administra- 
tion’s public statements on the Nicara- 
guan and Cuban roles. Because of this 
skepticism, many Americans now feel 
it improper for the United States to 
assist efforts to interrupt this flow of 
arms. I doubt that this can have been 
the administration’s desired effect. 

It is not Central America, however, 
that I want to speak about today. I am 
concerned today about another, equal- 
ly important misuse of sensitive intel- 
ligence information. 

ALLEGATIONS OF ARMS CONTROL VIOLATIONS 

The recent rash of disclosures in the 
press and allegations on the Senate 
floor about possible Soviet violations 
of arms control agreements constitute 
another troubling instance of such se- 
lective disclosures. We have read in 
the newspapers, for example, that 
some of President Reagan’s more po- 
litically-minded advisers are urging 
him to speak publicly on a long, and 
potentially significant, list of possible 
Soviet violations of arms control 
agreements. 

On April 14, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Idaho presented a list of 
similar allegations on the Senate floor. 
We heard, for example, that the Sovi- 
ets are testing two new ICBMͤ's in con- 
travention of article 4 of the SALT II 
text permitting only one new, light 
ICBM for both the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

Furthermore, it was stated that the 
Soviet Union has violated the SALT I 
Treaty in a variety of ways. We heard, 
for example, that they have tested a 
tactical missile, the SAM-12, in an 
antiballistic missile mode. According 
to these claims, the SAM-12 has a ca- 
pability not only against the Pershing 
II, but also against the Poseidon and 
Trident submarine-launched missiles. 
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Similarly, it was stated that two other 
surface-to-air missile systems—pre- 
sumably the SA-5 and the SA-10—are 
being developed with an ABM capabil- 
ity. 

It was claimed that the five new, 
large phased array radars around the 
Soviet Union's periphery have an 
ABM battle management capability. 

It was further stated that the SS-18 
heavy ICBM had been given a rapid 
reload capability in violation of SALT 
II article 4. 

Moreover, we heard that the Soviet 
Union, in their underground nuclear 
weapons tests, have consistently ex- 
ceeded the 150-kiloton ceiling agreed 
to by the United States and U.S.S.R. 
in the unratified 1974 Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty. 

Finally, we have heard that the So- 
viets have exceeded the SALT II ceil- 
ings of 2,400 on the number of strate- 
gic delivery vehicles and of 1,320 on 
MIRV'ed launchers. 

These are just a selection of allega- 
tions based on and sometimes disclos- 
ing sensitive U.S. intelligence sources 
and methods that have recently been 
made on the Senate floor. 

There is a real problem in proceed- 
ing with a public discussion of these 
charges. I am at a disadvantage in a 
public discussion because I steadfastly 
refuse to disclose or even tend to dis- 
close classified information. Neverthe- 
less, I feel required to discuss these al- 
legations today. 

Even in the most temperate of inter- 
national climates, arms control is a 
delicate fabric. It is a vitally important 
fabric protecting an elementary, civil- 
ized dialog between countries that 
have very different outlooks on the 
world and very different notions of 
what is morally acceptable interna- 
tional behavior. In the current, rather 
untemperate international climate, 
these indiscriminate allegations of 
Soviet treaty violations threaten to 
shred this fabric into pieces that 
would take years to stitch back togeth- 
er. 

As a member of both the Intelli- 
gence and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees, it is virtually impossible for 
me not to have a close knowledge of 
our intelligence information regarding 
Soviet military activities bearing on 
arms control agreements. More specifi- 
cally, it is virtually impossible for me 
not to have a close knowledge of the 
Soviet strategic military activities to 
which these allegations allude. It is 
also, however, virtually impossible for 
me not to have a close knowledge of 
the inherent ambiguities that sur- 
round much intelligence information 
and anmalysis. 

SOVIET ACTIVITIES 

Mr. President, it is not my ambition 
here to act as an apologist for the 
Soviet Union. I do not have to improp- 
erly release information from classi- 
fied intelligence reports to show how 
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damaging Soviet behavior is to con- 
structive and harmonious internation- 
al order. Examples enough can be 
found in the world’s newspapers. 

The use by Soviet client states of ap- 
parently Soviet supplied chemical 
weapons in Afghanistan, Kampuchea, 
and Laos in violation of the 1925 
Geneva Convention, and quite possibly 
the 1972 Biological Weapons Conven- 
tion, is quite convincingly documented. 

The Soviet Union has brutally invad- 
ed and occupied Afghanistan—with 
over 100,000 combat troops and the 
most advanced weaponry—since 
Christmas of 1979. The Soviet Union 
continues its stranglehold on the aspi- 
rations for personal liberty and 
human dignity of the Polish people. 

It should no longer be necessary for 
any Member of this body to prove his 
grasp of Soviet belligerent and inter- 
fering behavior by reciting the list of 
Soviet clandestine efforts in Central 
America that fuel insurgencies in an 
areas of the world of immense impor- 
tance to the United States. 

Recent weeks have supplied yet an- 
other, almost ironic example of unac- 
ceptable Soviet behavior. The Soviet 
Union has consistently taken unco- 
operative positions in a variety of 
international arms control agreements 
and negotiations by refusing to allow 
onsite inspection of military facilities 
as a means of helping to verify compli- 
ance, although it has shown some 
signs of flexibility in negotiations for 


the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 
The recently adjourned Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva found no ex- 


ception to this recalcitrance. The 
Soviet Union argues that such onsite 
inspection for verification purposes in- 
fringes on its national soverignty. 

Now the hyprocrisy in the Soviet 
concept of national sovereignty be- 
comes clear as the Capitol’s dome on a 
sunny day when it is realized that, 
during the last 2 months, over 70 
Soviet diplomatic and other officials 
have been expelled from approximate- 
ly 10 countries for espionage activities. 
Last week, for example, the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland expelled a repre- 
sentative of the Soviet news service 
Novosti. That Soviet official had of- 
fered to provide paramilitary training 
to participants in Swiss antinuclear 
demonstrations. 

This sort of behavior is not exactly 
diplomatic. It makes cooperation with 
the Soviet Union a difficult and at 
times infuriating enterprise. 

As I think these examples show, I 
am not an apologist for Soviet behav- 
ior in arms control or any other area 
of international behavior. Further- 
more, I am very concerned about what 
is apparently Soviet supported viola- 
tion of the 1925 Geneva protocol pro- 
hibiting the use of chemical weapons. 
I also am disturbed by highly ambigu- 
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ous, and possibly prohibited, Soviet be- 
havior related to SALT II. 
PROBLEMATIC USES OF INTELLIGENCE 

Nevertheless, if recent statements al- 
leging that the Soviet Union has vio- 
lated strategic arms control agree- 
ments on a massive scale are left un- 
challenged, I am afraid that they will 
create the impression among the 
American people that the entire U.S. 
Government agrees with these allega- 
tions. I am concerned personally that 
if I, as a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Intelligence Committees 
who has extensive access to classified 
information, say nothing at all in re- 
sponse to these charges of massive 
Soviet violations of SALT treaties, 
then I appear to give my tacit agree- 
ment to them. If I gave my tacit agree- 
ment to these charges it would make 
very little sense for me to be, as I still 
am, a strong supporter of the unrati- 
fied SALT II agreement and of worth- 
while future arms control agreements. 

If I gave my tacit agreement to this 
process of selectively disclosing intelli- 
gence information to support a par- 
ticular political point of view, it would 
make little sense for me not to selec- 
tively disclose intelligence information 
to support my own political point of 
view. 

I will not give my tacit agreement to 
these charges of massive Soviet viola- 
tion of strategic arms control agree- 
ments. I will not give my tacit agree- 
ment to this process of selectively dis- 
closing classified information to sup- 


port particular political positions. I 
want, therefore, to criticize these alle- 
gations on three counts. 


SELECTIVE DISCLOSURE OF INTELLIGENCE 

First of all, I want to criticize the 
general form of these allegations. 
With these allegations, individual gov- 
ernmental officials, in the administra- 
tion or the Congress, have unilaterally 
released classified information and 
also thrown in heavy portions of spec- 
ulation and hypothetical thought. As I 
have already stated, this approach to 
classified information is totally unac- 
ceptable. It places people who both 
disagree and respect classified infor- 
mation in the position of not being 
able to respond to these charges. I will 
not, as I could, disclose classified infor- 
mation that sheds a different light on 
classified information that has been 
released. Nor will I disclose hard, fac- 
tual classified information, as I could, 
that convincingly refutes highly dubi- 
ous speculation and hypothetical 
thought. 

However, I will argue that this 
manner of selectively and improperly 
disclosing intelligence on possible 
Soviet arms control violations is unac- 
ceptable because it undermines the es- 
tablished procedures for using and 
protecting classified information 
within the U.S. Government. Virtually 
every individual in the Government 
can find pieces of classified informa- 
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tion to support just about any political 
position. The only feasible way that 
this Government has to make sure 
that all these pieces of classified infor- 
mation are not released in a hemor- 
rhage of leaks fatal to our intelligence 
sources and methods is if everybody 
agrees to follow classification regula- 
tions. 

Moreover, this manner of selectively 
disclosing intelligence on possible 
Soviet arms control violations is unac- 
ceptable because it cripples the estab- 
lished diplomatic procedures that we 
have for dealing with the Soviet Union 
regarding possible violations of the 
treaties. 

SALT I created a Standing Consulta- 
tive Commission comprising American 
and Soviet representatives, who meet 
regularly in Geneva, for the purpose 
of dealing with these problems. Simi- 
lar questions regarding SALT II have 
been addressed in the same forum. In 
the Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion, ambiguities can be addressed in a 
frank and quiet way. It is possible to 
discuss problems without interjecting 
public relations and face saving con- 
cerns. 

In the past, the United States has 
participated in the Standing Consulta- 
tive Commission because Presidents of 
both parties have thought it was in 
America’s national interest. They 
thought that the SSC was the best 
way to discuss highly complex issues 
of the SALT agreements in a relatively 
calm and technical format. Most im- 
portantly, Presidents of both parties 
felt that to start off with highly public 
charges of Soviet noncompliance 
would result only in making the issues 
so politically charged that problem 
resolution with the Soviets was almost 
impossible and massive disclosure of 
U.S. intelligence secrets almost guar- 
anteed. 

There may come a time when the 
United States will decide that the 
Standing Consultative Commission 
serves no worthwhile purpose. When 
and if the U.S. Government makes 
this decision, that will be the time to 
bypass the SCC. That will be the time 
to make doubts regarding Soviet com- 
pliance with SALT a matter of public 
debate and condemnation. 

With these points in mind, or April 
14, Senators GOLDWATER and MoxxI- 
HAN, the chairman and vice chairman 
of the Intelligence Committee, wrote 
to President Reagan offering to have 
the Intelligence Committee do a study 
of Soviet compliance issues related to 
SALT II. While that letter addressed 
the need to take a firm stance with 
the Soviets on compliance issues, it 
discussed the fundamental and serious 
problems that arise when charges of 
violation are made public in a heated 
atmosphere. 

Some people will argue that any 
effort to suppress or keep these allega- 
tions of Soviet noncompliance secret is 
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only a coverup effort by SALT sup- 
porters. That is not the case. As I have 
already argued, there are established 
procedures both within the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and between the United 
States and the Soviet Union for deal- 
ing with these sorts of problems. 
These procedures can and must be 
made use of by opponents of SALT 
just as much as by SALT supporters. 
ROLE OF INTELLIGENCE IN VERIFICATION 

The second of the three criticisms I 
want to make against these allegations 
of noncompliance is that they indicate 
a fundamentally mistaken and mis- 
leading approach to the role that in- 
telligence information plays in arms 
control agreements. This role is hard 
to discuss in an unclassified setting, 
but a few basic principles can be men- 
tioned. 

In some instances, intelligence infor- 
mation—whether derived from human 
sources, photography, or other techni- 
cal means—would be able to show a 
clear-cut violation of an arms control 
agreement. SALT II, for example, 
limits launches of MIRV’ed ICBM's to 
820. If more than 820 launches for 
MIRV'ed ICBM’s show up in overhead 
photography, there has been a clear 
violation of this provision. 

Unfortunately, it is very rare that 
the verification task of SALT or other 
agreements is so straightforward or 
that the intelligence information 
available is so unambiguous. Conse- 
quently, verification considerations 
have been such an important and con- 
troversial feature of arms control 
agreements. 

A significant detail that should be 
noted is that U.S. intelligence agencies 
do not even talk in terms of verifica- 
tion of arms control agreements. In- 
stead, using the terminology of the in- 
telligence agencies themselves, it is 
the function of the intelligence agen- 
cies to monitor compliance with arms 
control agreements. Verification of 
compliance, however, is a much more 
judgmental exercise. Verification in- 
volves a generally difficult weighing of 
often ambiguous information to deter- 
mine whether there has been a viola- 
tion of a treaty provision and, further- 
more, decisionmaking about whether 
relevant activities of the Soviet Union 
are either politically or militarily sig- 
nificant. 

With this distinction in mind, it 
strikes me that a certain contradiction 
lies at the heart of some of these alle- 
gations of Soviet noncompliance with 
SALT. On one hand, Senator MCCLURE 
has over the last month rattled off a 
growing list of Soviet actions that he 
is apparently very confident are viola- 
tions of SALT I and II. On the other 
hand, he implies that U.S. intelligence 
capabilities are not really up to the 
job of following Soviet actions. He said 
on April 14, for example, that verifica- 
tion has not been a serious issue in the 
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past because of the mystique associat- 
ed with national technical means. 

This is not the time or place to con- 
duct a complex analysis of the respec- 
tive sets of problems posed by moni- 
toring compliance with arms control 
agreements, on the one hand, and by 
verifying such compliance, on the 
other. What is important to under- 
stand is that both monitoring and veri- 
fication are difficult and often highly 
ambiguous enterprises. 

Clearly, I cannot take one of the 
recent charges of Soviet violation of 
SALT provisions—such as that the 
Soviet Union has deployed the SS-16 
mobile ICBM at Plesetsk missile test 
center or that the Soviet Union is se- 
cretly preparing a nationwide ABM 
system—and conduct a public analysis 
of the corresponding intelligence in- 
formation. But if such an analysis 
were to be done, it would become clear 
that the intelligence information pre- 
sents a very different picture of Soviet 
behavior from that which emerges 
from these confident sounding lists of 
alleged violations. In short, the avail- 
able intelligence is often ambiguous. 

In some cases, the intelligence shows 
apparently conscientious Soviet com- 
pliance with arms control agreements. 
For example, the Department of De- 
fense’s publication “Soviet Military 
Power” states that with the addition 
of each new SSBN, the Soviet Navy 
has dismantled older submarines in 
order to remain within the number of 
launchers (950) and number of hulls 
(62) allowed under provisions of the 
SALT I agreement, as extended.” In 
other cases—such as with the testing 
of new ICBM’s or mobile missile de- 
ployments—the available intelligence 
is more ambiguous. 

In either case, however, it is impor- 
tant that the American public and 
news organizations realize that there 
is not intelligence information avail- 
able at this time which discloses Soviet 
violation of the SALT agreements or 
the threshold test ban treaty. As a 
clarification, it should be noted that 
the Soviets have not dismantled 95 
strategic nuclear delivery systems, as 
they would have been required to do, 
had the SALT II treaty been ratified, 
to reach the ceiling of 2,400. 

INACCURATE ALLEGATIONS 

The third and final argument that I 
want to make against the recent alle- 
gations of Soviet noncompliance is 
that they, in many cases, are simply 
flatly inaccurate. Because of the secu- 
rity and classification concerns which 
I mentioned earlier, several of these 
allegations cannot properly be dis- 
cussed, weighed, supported, or criti- 
cized at all in a public forum. 

There are other allegations that are 
quite possibly accurate. For example, 
the extremely high level of telemetry 
encryption in test programs of new 
strategic systems is a possible violation 
of article 15 of SALT II. The United 
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States does not encrypt telemetry in 
its own strategic systems test pro- 
grams. The Soviet insistence on not 
only doing so, but, recently, in its SS- 
NX-20, PL-4 and 5, and cruise missile 
test programs doing so almost totally, 
raises serious questions about whether 
the Soviets are willing to participate in 
arms control agreements in good faith. 
More directly, it raises questions about 
whether the Soviet Union has violated 
article 15 of SALT II. 

Similarly, Soviet activities in regard 
to SALT provisions covering mobile 
ICBM's, the ban on the SS-16, and the 
one new type of light ICBM can only 
make me wonder about the depth of 
Soviet interest in maintaining the 
SALT framework. They seem highly 
incompatible with Soviet propaganda 
efforts to assure European public 
opinion of their commitment to arms 
control. 

However, there is a series of allega- 
tions of Soviet violations of the SALT 
agreement that are quite simply false 
and false in terms of unclassified in- 
formation which the U.S. Government 
has released. 

For example, it is asserted that the 
Soviet Union, in conducting three tests 
of apparently dissimilar solid-fueled 
ICBM’s, has violated the SALT II pro- 
vision permitting only one new type of 
ICBM. 

In fact, if all three missiles tested to 
date have the same number of stages 
and same propellant of each stage, 
there has been no violation of the pro- 
visions in the SALT II text governing 
the testing of one new type of permit- 
ted ICBM. 

Article 4 of SALT II's text requires 
only that, in the beginning of a test 
program, every missile tested of the 
one new type have the same number 
of stages and the same propellant of 
each stage as the first missile tested. It 
is only farther into what is usually a 
test program of 20 or more launches 
that various dimensions of the tested 
missile must fall within narrow bound- 
aries. Specifically, during the last 12 
launches of the first 25 test flights or 
during the last 12 launches before de- 
ployment, whichever occur first, the 
length, diameter, the launch weight, 
and the throw weight of the tested 
missile may vary by no more than 10 
percent. After these 12 tests, these di- 
mensions may vary by no more than 5 
percent. In any event, the three 
launches to date of new ICBM’s are 
almost certainly not among the last 12 
launches of a new ICBM test program, 
and therefore, not limited by either 
the 5-percent or 10-percent bound- 
aries. 

Of course, there are other provisions 
of the SALT II text which come into 
play after such tests, such as the pro- 
hibition on the testing of the small, 
solid-fueled, mobile SS-16 missile and 
on measures aimed at concealing the 
association between ICBM's and 
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launchers during among 
others. 

Furthermore, these three Soviet 
tests can only make Western public 
opinion wonder about Soviet willing- 
ness to support the spirit of and not 
undercut SALT II. But it is inaccurate 
to call them a violation of the treaty. 

As another example, it has been 
argued that the Soviet Union has ex- 
ceeded the SALT II ceiling of 1,320 
MIRV’ed missile launchers and bomb- 
ers equipped with long-range cruise 
missiles. While the exact figure is clas- 
sified, according to the intelligence 
community’s most recent analysis, the 
Soviet Union is in fact under this ceil- 
ing of 1,320. Furthermore, even if cur- 
rent, nuclear-capable Bear, Bison, and 
Backfire bombers were considered to 
be carriers of long-range cruise mis- 
siles and, therefore, counted under the 
1,320 MIRV'ed ceiling, the total 
number of Soviet MIRV’ed systems 
would still fall below the 1,320 ceiling. 

Similarly, it was recently argued 
that the Soviet Union has deployed 
more than the 1,200 MIRV’ed ICBM’s 
and SLBM’s allowed under SALT II. 
This allegation is also incorrect. Again, 
while the exact figure is classified, ac- 
cording to the intelligence communi- 
ty’s most recent analysis, the Soviet 
Union is beneath this ceiling. 

Furthermore, it has been argued re- 
cently that the Soviets have exceeded 
the SALT II ceiling of 820 on MIRV’ed 
ICBM launchers. However, according 
to page 19 of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s own Soviet Military Power.“ 
the Soviets have deployed only 788 
MIRVed ICBM launchers and are ex- 
pected to deploy only 818 by the time 
they complete modernization of their 
fourth-generation ICBM systems in 
the mid-1980’s. 

It was also claimed that the Soviet 
Union violated a SALT II ban in giving 
some of its ICBM systems a rapid 
reload capability. This argument 
would seem to be succinctly rebutted 
by page 21 of the Defense Depart- 
ment's Soviet Military Power“ which 
states, The Soviets probably cannot 
refurbish and reload silo launchers in 
a period less than a few days.” Al- 
though the Soviet Union might have a 
limited capability to reconstitute its 
strategic forces after an initial firing, 
there is no real indication of a rapid 
reload capability. 

Finally, my distinguished colleague 
from Idaho claimed on the Senate 
floor on April 14 that since 1976, the 
effective date of the unratified 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty, the Soviet 
Union has conducted over 15 under- 
ground nuclear tests in excess of the 
treaty ceiling of 150 kilotons. This 
claim is one that is virtually impossi- 
ble to discuss in a meaningful fashion 
without reference to classified infor- 
mation. It is the sort of issue that 
really should not be raised at all in a 
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public forum because of the security 
concerns which I mentioned earlier. 
However, I would like to call attention 
to an article in the October 1982 Sci- 
entific American by Drs. Lynn Sykes 
and Jack Evernden, two distinguished 
geophysicists. In the article, these sci- 
entists write: 

In recent years there have been reports 
that the U.S.S.R. may have repeatedly vio- 
lated the 1976 treaty by testing devices with 
a yield greater than the 150-kiloton limit. 
Such reputed violations were recently cited 
as evidence that the threshold treaty, which 
has not been ratified by the U.S. Senate, is 
not verifiable and should be renegotiated. 
On the basis of our analysis we conclude 
that the reports are erroneous; they are 
based on a miscalibration of one of the 
curves that relates measured seismic magni- 
tude to explosive yield. When the correct 
calibration is employed, it is apparent that 
none of the Russian weapons tests exceed 
150 kilotons, although several came close to 
it. 

In short, these, and other scientists 
argue that previous techniques for es- 
timating the yields of Soviet nuclear 
explosions were in error because they 
made an incorrect assumption about 
the geology of Soviet test sites, an as- 
sumption that led to estimates of the 
yields of these explosions significantly 
higher than the actual yield. It is this 
discredited technique for estimating 
the yield of Soviet nuclear tests that 
has been improperly used to support 
the claim that the Soviets have violat- 
ed the Threshhold Test Ban Treaty 
limit of 150 kiloton for nuclear tests. 
To repeat the expert judgment of Drs. 
Sykes and Evernden, “When the cor- 
rect calibration is employed, it is ap- 
parent that none of the Russian weap- 
ons tests exceed 150 kilotons, although 
several come close to it.“ 

Furthermore, even if the previous, 
discredited technique had been valid, 
there are still large statistical uncer- 
tainties that accompany the most rig- 
orous estimates of the yields of nucle- 
ar tests. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, then, the entire exer- 
cise of selectively disclosing intelli- 
gence information which implies that 
the SALT agreements have been vio- 
lated is both ill advised and mislead- 
ing. Frequently, such disclosure mis- 
represents Soviet military activities 
and severely threatens the all impor- 
tant arms control process that we have 
with the Soviet Union—or what re- 
mains of it. Furthermore, this sort of 
disclosure fosters a basic misunder- 
standing of the role that intelligence 
information plays in the verifying 
compliance with arms control agree- 
ments. 

As I think I have indicated, I have 
serious concerns of my own about 
whether the Soviet Union has violated 
specific provisions of the SALT texts. 
There are, however, proper channels 
within the U.S. Government for dis- 
cussing these issues without either 
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compromising or twisting intelligence 
information. 

Furthermore, there are proper chan- 
nels between the United States and 
Soviet Governments for discussing 
these possible violations without en- 
couraging the disintegration of the 
arms control process. 

The long term interests of the 
United States in nuclear weapons con- 
trol are much better met and protect- 
ed if both these types of channels are 
kept intact. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is closed. 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION—FISCAL YEAR 1984 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will resume consideration of 
the unfinished business which the 
clerk will state. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A Senate concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 27) revising the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal year 
1983 and setting forth the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1984, 1985, and 1986. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the concurrent resolution. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1243 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on the Domenici 
amendment No. 1243. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Do- 
menici amendment as stated by the 
Chair be temporarily set aside so that 
Senator MITCHELL may offer an 
amendment regarding the EDA. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1255 
(Purpose: To restore funding for Economic 
Development Assistance programs) 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) 
for himself and Mr. Sasser proposes an 
amendment numbered 1255. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 14, increase the figure on line 23 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 14, increase the figure on line 24 
by $20,000,000. 

On page 15, increase the figure on line 6 
by $200,000,000. 
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On page 15, increase the figure on line 7 
by $70,000,000, 

On page 15, increase the figure on line 13 
by 8200, 000,000. 

On page 15, increase the figure on line 14 
by $170,000,000. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment would provide an addi- 
tional $200 million in budget authority 
and $20 million in outlays in fiscal 
year 1984 for the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. These levels rep- 
resent the continuation of fiscal year 
1983 funding levels. The budget reso- 
lution before us assumes no funding 
for this program. 

Since 1981, when the administration 
first announced its plan to eliminate 
the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, I have opposed it. I have said 
repeatedly that no matter how suc- 
cessful the President's economic policy 
was going to be, some sectors of our 
Nation, some regions, some rural 
areas, and some cities would not enjoy 
a full share in that success because of 
long standing regional and local prob- 
lems that inhibit economic growth. 

Each year, the President has asked 
for more time and more patience for 
his economic program to work. He has 
asked the nearly 11% million jobless 
Americans to be patient until capital 
investment and business expansion 
provide the jobs they need. 

Those millions of unemployed are 
concentrated in areas and States hard- 
est hit by the recession and in areas 
and States with chronically high un- 
employment. 

The problems of such communities 
have been aggravated by the depth 
and duration of the recent recession. 
Even though the economy is now 
showing signs of a recovery, there is 
no assurance that the recovery will be 
strong enough, sustained enough, or 
broad enough to overcome the eco- 
nomic depression in many of our Na- 
tion’s communities and regions. Some 
of these are areas which, in good eco- 
nomic times and bad, simply lack the 
internal resources to build for the 
future. Others are towns newly fallen 
into economic difficulty because of the 
recent and sudden decline of tradition- 
al industries and the uncertainty 
about what recovery will mean for 
those industries. 

In the midst of uncertainty about 
the prospects for economic recovery, 
the termination of the Economic De- 
velopment Administration has been 
proposed again. This course of action 
made no sense in 1981 or 1982, and it 
makes no sense now. 

The EDA was created to promote 
the long-range economic development 
of areas with severe and persistent un- 
employment and with low per capita 
income. EDA aids in the development 
of public facilities and private enter- 
prise to create new, permanent jobs 
and to preserve existing jobs which 
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might otherwise be lost by shutdown 
of an industry in such an area. 

The act is grounded in the reality 
that no matter how successful nation- 
al economic policies may be in stimu- 
lating overall economic growth and re- 
ducing inflation and unemployment, 
important structural problems will 
remain. Many of our Nation’s urban 
and rural communities will still be ex- 
periencing unemployment, lagging 
economic growth, industrial decline, 
and underutilized production facilities. 

Beneath the national statistics, 
there are always such economic dis- 
parities. National economic growth 
and health is never distributed evenly 
across the regions, communities, 
people, and businesses of the country. 

EDA represents an effort to correct 
those disparities. It has created thou- 
sands of jobs in its lifetime, jobs that 
would not have been created if there 
had been no incentive for industries to 
relocate, and no money to save busi- 
nesses that need time to regain their 
competitive viability. 

EDA works in partnership with local 
governments, private companies, and 
banks to extend carefully targeted 
help to meet local conditions. It is not 
a Washington-based monolith that ig- 
nores State and local governments and 
imposes unrealistic solutions on un- 
willing communities. On the contrary, 
it works with State and local officials 
to develop and help finance projects 
responsive to local economic needs. 

EDA exists because local conditions 
can cause economic problems that no 
national strategy can resolve. EDA 
exists because some national policies 
themselves have harsh local effects. 
EDA exists because we have long had 
a common understanding that our na- 
tional goal is a thriving prosperous na- 
tional community, not thriving regions 
separated by depressed regions, or 
prosperous States pockmarked with 
pockets of poverty. Where such pock- 
ets exist, our national policy has been 
to eliminate them, not to ignore them. 

My State, Maine, has a mixed econo- 
my. It suffers a severe winter climate 
whose effects have been seriously 
worsened by oil price increases in the 
last decade. It is not a centrally locat- 
ed State, so gasoline and motor oil 
price increases have helped drive up 
transportation costs disproportionate- 
ly. These natural physical features of 
the State have been aggravated by 
international political decisions on the 
part of the OPEC nations. Our Gov- 
ernment was not responsible for them. 
But our Government does have, in my 
opinion, an obligation to be aware of 
the different impact that such uncon- 
trollable events can have on different 
States. 

National policies which encourage 
liberalized trade, which give more 
than fair trading advantages to help 
lesser developed nations, have also af- 
fected Maine. The footwear industry 
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in Maine is not only coping with the 
high interest rates every business 
faces, but is being forced to bear the 
brunt of the administration’s free 
trade policy, with no offsetting import 
relief. Our fisheries industry must 
compete against the products of a Ca- 
nadian competitor which enjoys direct 
government grants and loans, major 
government help for marketing and 
transportation, and even a directly 
subsidized diesel fuel price—all of 
which undercut the price Americans 
can ask for their harvest. Our potato 
growers face an import surge designed 
to capture the U.S. market, which has 
been aggravated by a trade policy that 
makes our producers much more vul- 
nerable to questionable trading prac- 
tices. 

The Economic Development Admin- 
istration has been a way to help re- 
dress unfairness, by giving help to 
regain a competitive edge against im- 
ports, by helping provide marketing 
facilities, and by providing alternative 
private sector jobs to help offset job 
losses in changing industries. 

That is clearly the most sensible, 
cost-effective and humane way to cope 
with localized pockets of economic 
hardship. 

However, the administration has 
consistently maintained that it intends 
to deal with economic development at 
the subnational level by improving the 
national economy. 

So the administration’s plans rest on 
the hope that by improving the Na- 
tion’s economic performance, every 
region of the country will share in 
that improvement. 

That assumption has no historic 
basis in fact. It has not been true for 
Maine over the last 20 years. And, for 
over a century, it has not been our na- 
tional economic policy. 

In 1850, when it became apparent 
that the success of the Eastern States 
in building their rail networks prom- 
ised an increase in wealth for the 
entire eastern seaboard, Congress en- 
acted the Railroad Land Grant Act— 
truly landmark legislation—to encour- 
age, by Federal subsidy, the expansion 
of the rail network in the South and 
West. And for 21 years thereafter, 
long after the transcontinental line 
met at Ogden in 1864, Congress con- 
tinued to grant rail land rights, 131 
million acres of land were granted for 
that purpose—a Federal subsidy for 
western and southern economic devel- 
opment whose worth cannot be calcu- 
lated at today’s prices. 

Beginning in the 1880's, hydroelec- 
tric power was aggressively developed 
with Federal aid. The first major al- 
ternating power project was construct- 
ed on the Willamette River, in the 
State of Oregon. The first three-phase 
project was constructed at Mill Creek, 
in California. Ironically, the justifica- 
tion for concentrating development in 
that part of the Nation was a familiar 
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one: the high cost of energy. In those 
days, it was the cost of transporting 
coal, but the problem of energy costs 
and their effects on economic growth 
was recognized then, and the Federal 
Government acted to offset it, to the 
immense benefit of the West. 

By 1902, 30 years of homesteading 
acts had not been enough to encour- 
age the settlement of the arid parts of 
the West, so Congress enacted the 
Reclamation Lands Act of 1902, a re- 
gional economic program which has 
changed the face of the country. 
Under the Reclamation Act, water 
projects were built in 17 Western 
States to irrigate arid land. Some of 
our great cities—Phoenix, Denver, Los 
Angeles—could not exist without that 
water. The Imperial Valley in Califor- 
nia, the most productive farmland in 
the Nation, could not produce without 
it. Thousands of acres throughout the 
West today would be barren and arid 
without the life-giving aid of the water 
brought to them by Federal financing. 
And, as one result, western lands with 
less than 9 inches of rainfall each year 
now produce an agricultural product 
worth $4.4 billion every year. 

In the 1930’s, when the Great De- 
pression was at its worst, Federal 
funds were poured into regional ef- 
forts to help provide employment and 
economic growth in the West and 
South. The massive Bonneville hydro 
project on the Columbia River was 
built to provide employment in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Today, a potato-proc- 
essing plant in Washington State pays 
one-fifth the rate of electricity that a 
similar plant pays in Maine, because of 
Bonneville power and the other Feder- 
al hydro projects in Washington. 

The greatest of the regional develop- 
ment programs, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, is still benefiting its seven- 
State area. Its series of dams, reforest- 
ation projects, powerplants, and fertil- 
izer plants have lifted a region which 
was in the depths of poverty in 1933— 
its people then earned 45 percent of 
the national average income—to a 
thriving and economically productive 
region today. In 5 years, from 1933 to 
1938, the Federal Government spent 
$190 million on the TVA—a sum whose 
present-day counterpart would run 
into many billions. And as a result of 
that Federal financing, the people of 
Tennessee today pay for their electric- 
ity half what the people of Maine pay 
for theirs. The TVA project perma- 
nently increased the level of employ- 
ment in the region. It created the eco- 
nomic base that has enabled the entire 
Tennessee Valley area to grow. 

This massive Federal assistance to 
the South and the West over the past 
century has given those areas a base 
from which today’s rapid rate of eco- 
nomic development flows. It was 
grounded in the recognition that not 
all regions of the country have identi- 
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cal needs, that they do not move for- 
ward in lockstep, and help is needed at 
different times by different parts of 
the country. 

Today, as we observe the prosperity 
of the Sun Belt, we should recall that 
the present economic boom owes its 
existence to many decades of generous 
Federal aid. 

That Federal aid was paid for by the 
tax dollars of the people in the East 
and North. It was not paid grudgingly. 
It was paid in recognition of the reali- 
ty that we are one Nation, and what 
helps one region helps all regions, 
what helps one American helps all 
Americans. 

Today, we have a modest program 
which extends assistance to areas of 
chronic unemployment and low per 
capita income: the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. And because of 
the forces of history and the actions 
of the Federal Government, the region 
that needs help now is the East and 
the North. Today, this is the region of 
high unemployment and low per 
capita income. 

EDA is a small effort to redress the 
balance, an effort that cannot even 
possibly compare to the massive pro- 
grams which benefited the West and 
the South over this Nation's history, 
to recognize that our Nation’s older re- 
gions incur higher costs to maintain 
the investment in cities and industries 
that were built in earlier decades. 

I can think of no action more de- 
structive and less in keeping with any 
standard of fairness, including the 
standard of fairness that the President 
repeatedly professes, than the termi- 
nation of this program. 

The President’s recommendation 
and the Budget Committee’s resolu- 
tion says those who have already bene- 
fited from Federal programs, those 
who have reaped the benefit of Feder- 
al assistance on a massive scale, those 
whose economies are advancing, are to 
be the final beneficiaries of Federal 
concern. The proposal to terminate 
EDA simply says to the regions whose 
tax dollars built that prosperity, “We 
have gotten ours. Now you fend for 
yourselves.” 

That is a narrow, shortsighted atti- 
tude, contrary to our national experi- 
ence and, in the long run, counterpro- 
ductive. It will be a tragic error to end 
one of the very few programs that is 
designed to and does, in fact, redress 
the imbalance that exists in economic 
growth rates. 

Mr. President, EDA has been a suc- 
cessful program. Without the passage 
of this amendment today we will be 
discarding the best of a program be- 
cause it has some shortcomings. That 
makes neither fiscal sense nor long- 
term economic sense. It is not fiscally 
responsible to terminate a program 
that creates jobs, saves welfare costs, 
generates State and local tax returns, 
and raises the level of economic devel- 
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opment in areas that cannot sustain 
such activity through no fault of their 
own. 

The changes in our Nation’s econom- 
ic structure reflect the passage of dec- 
ades. They are not all due to the Na- 
tional Government. But just as the 
National Government has historically 
recognized and responded to its re- 
sponsibility to aid the South and 
West, so today we should recognize 
our responsibility to the distressed re- 
gions in the older parts of the country. 
That, too, is a legitimate responsibility 
of a truly National Government. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am con- 
cerned that the Senate version of the 
first concurrent resolution on the 
budget (S. Con. Res. 27) contains no 
funding for the programs of the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration. 
These programs have been instrumen- 
tal in encouraging industrial develop- 
ment and facilitating infrastructure 
improvements in the most economical- 
ly distressed areas of our Nation. 
During a period when unemployment 
is at or near an all-time high in many 
regions, and with no robust economic 
recovery in sight, it makes no sense to 
me to assume the elimination of the 
very programs which are designed to 
build a sound base for economic 
growth. 

I hope that my colleagues will recog- 
nize the value of funding the Econom- 
ic Development Administration. These 
programs are investments in the 
future of the economically depressed 
areas which they serve. Moreover, the 
periodic industrial and business mis- 
fortunes of any one region adversely 
affect the prosperity of the rest of the 
country because of the various counter 
cyclical payments to that region as 
well as the lost market opportunities 
for other regions of the country. 

The latest unemployment figures 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show that my own State of West Vir- 
ginia continues to have the highest 
unemployment in the United States, 
21 percent, The State’s importance as 
one of the Nation’s largest coal pro- 
ducers and exporters is indisputable. 
However, the near-term economic out- 
look for West Virginia’s economy is 
clouded by the recent drop in OPEC 
petroleum prices, sharp curtailments 
in steel production, and the recession 
in general which have limited the 
demand for coal. 

If we believe that OPEC is unstable 
and often operates contrary to the in- 
terest of the United States—and this 
has been demonstrated clearly several 
times—and if we believe that economic 
recovery can occur, then the impor- 
tance of coal and the economic well 
being of coal producing regions is evi- 
dent—coal is our largest domestic 
energy resource. 

It should also be noted that the 
boom and bust cycles experienced by 
major coal producing States is moder- 
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ated to some degree by the kinds of 
programs administered by the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration. 
Considering the lost productivity and 
inherent inefficiency and human 
misery of such cycles, I cannot under- 
stand the recommendation of the 
Budget Committee to exclude funding 
for these programs. 

I would like to provide for my col- 
leagues a few examples of how the 
people of West Virginia have benefited 
from the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration. Many people on the east 
coast are familiar with the fine skiing 
and resort facilities at Snowshoe 
Mountain in West Virginia. More than 
250,000 people spent millions of dol- 
lars at this resort last year. Of special 
importance to the people of Pocahon- 
tas and neighboring counties is the 
fact that Snowshoe provides nearly 
1,000 jobs, most of which are year- 
round employment because this facili- 
ty is becoming a resort for all seasons. 
The employee payroll taxes alone ap- 
proximated $1.5 million last year. This 
success story was made possible by a 
lot of hard work and a $2.5 million 
guaranteed loan which the EDA ap- 
proved in 1977. This loan guarantee 
cost the Government nothing and has 
yielded tremendous benefits to West 
Virginians and non-West Virginians 
alike. Other examples of EDA’s impor- 
tance include the 750 jobs at the Ster- 
ling Faucett Plant in Morgantown and 
the 650 jobs at the Anchor Hocking 
glass plant which were saved by plant 
purchase and modernization programs 
made possible by relatively modest 
EDA loan guarantees. 

The programs of the Economic De- 
velopment Administration are positive, 
constructive efforts which employ 
people and lead to a stronger econo- 
my. These are not just paper studies— 
they are real contributions to the eco- 
nomic well being of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I am as concerned as 
any Member in this Chamber with the 
need to limit unnecessary expendi- 
tures. The importance of the Econom- 
ic Development Administration’s pro- 
grams is clear. And, this importance is 
heightened by the present economic 
recession. So, I am pleased to cospon- 
sor this amendment and urge my col- 
leagues to vote for the proposal of the 
gentleman from Maine to add $36 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1984 budget outlays 
to this budget resolution. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, this 
controversy is not new to the Senate. 
This is the third consecutive year in 
which the President has proposed to 
eliminate the Economic Development 
Administration, and this is the third 
consecutive year in which I have stood 
before the Senate to urge that it not 
be terminated. 

In the previous 2 years a substantial 
number of Senators, although short of 
a majority, have indicated their sup- 
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port for the EDA, and the House has 
overwhelmingly rejected the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation and approved 
continuation of this important pro- 
gram. 

I believe the same result will occur 
this year. I am hopeful that it will 
occur this year. 

I am, however, under no illusion 
that there will be any change in the 
results if the vote were put here in the 
Senate. Therefore, I believe that the 
most prudent course of action for 
those of us who support the continu- 
ation of the Economic Development 
Administration is to concentrate our 
efforts in the conference in the hopes 
that the House view will again prevail 
and this program will continue to 
serve the needs of the unemployed 
and the areas of this country with low 
per capita income. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in the con- 
fidence and expectation that that will 
occur and the certain knowledge that 
the vote this year will be substantially 
similar to that which occurred in 1981 
and 1982, I now withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I understand this 
quorum call gets charged equally to 
both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
understand the distinguished junior 
Senator from Tennessee desires to 
speak to the amendment which has 
just been withdrawn. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time that he uses be 
charged against that amendment as if 
it had not been withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. President, I rise today to com- 
mend the able Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MITCHELL) for his efforts in the 
area of economic development. I also 
regret that the Senator has decided to 
withdraw this important and neces- 
sary amendment in the area of com- 
munity and regional development, al- 
though I fully understand why he has 
done so. 

I sincerely hope that both the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration 
programs and the very fine and neces- 
sary programs of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission will be preserved in 
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this budget. Their termination, which 
is assumed in the Budget Committee 
resolution, is, I believe, a great mis- 
take. 

In my home State of Tennessee, 
since 1966 the Economic Development 
Administration has funded over 535 
projects, providing over 60,000 jobs. 
These are not merely make work or 
temporary jobs. EDA funds create per- 
manent, private sector jobs, just what 
the doctor ordered for a sick economy. 
These funds are used in construction 
of essential community projects—ex- 
pansion of water and sewer lines, fac- 
tory renovation, improvement of 
schools and other public buildings. 
This much-needed infrastructure im- 
provement allows communities to at- 
tract new industry. For example, in 
Van Buren County and Byrdstown, 
Tenn., both communities are applying 
for industrial renovation funds neces- 
sary to entice companies willing to re- 
locate in these areas to actually move 
in. Mr. President, these are areas that 
have an extraordinarily high unem- 
ployment level. They also have a very 
low level of per capita income. 

The provision of economic develop- 
ment funds to communities like these, 
and the jobs that come with them, not 
only improve the state of the economy 
but they improve the economy in the 
State in which they are located. For 
many Americans, particularly those 
from lower income areas, it means the 
difference between unemployment and 
a steady job. For established business- 
es, it means the ability to take advan- 
tage of opportunities which otherwise 
would have been lost. For marginal 
businesses, it is often the difference 
between success and failure. 

The provision of economic develop- 
ment funds seems tailormade, it ap- 
pears to this Senator, for the stated 
objectives of the Reagan administra- 
tion. 

While the administration assumes 
that the general economic recovery 
will provide a sufficient boost to allow 
all areas of the country to recover 
from the current recession, the cold 
hard realities are that certain areas of 
the country will fail to join in any 
return to prosperity. 

These areas of the country are the 
first to be affected by economic down- 
swing and they are the last to recover. 
Why? Because they lack the industrial 
infrastructure and the capital base to 
take full advantage of normal industri- 
al growth. 

It is, therefore, imperative that we 
support, I think both the Economic 
Development Administration pro- 
grams and the programs of the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission. 

The Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion and its development programs 
have been an unqualified success. 
They date back to the time when John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, campaigning for 
the Presidency in the State of West 
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Virginia, was shocked that such pover- 
ty and deprivation would be present 
here in the United States of America, 
the poverty and deprivation that he 
saw in West Virginia and other Appa- 
lachian States. 

The distinguished senior Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) 
has been instrumental in the birth of 
the Appalachian Regional Commission 
and has fought for it and its programs 
for many, many years. Through his ef- 
forts and the then new President in 
the early 1960's, the ARC was born 
and with it came new hope for the 
people in the Appalachian region who 
lived without hope for generation 
after generation after generation., In 
many countries and many towns, the 
cycle of poverty which had been a fact 
for over a century was finally broken. 

To quote one Tennessee newspaper, 
“the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion was created to bring new lifeblood 
and hope to an area in which poverty 
was a way of life.” Over the past 20 
years, ARC-funded projects have 
helped to reduce poverty in the 13- 
State region which embraces Appa- 
lachia while at the same time stem- 
ming the century-long tide of outmi- 
gration of people from the region. 

In fact, in the past decade, people 
have actually begun to move back into 
the region and Appalachia has ceased 
exporting its problems to other areas 
of the country, its human problems, 
and is now dealing with them at home. 

ARC programs have meant an in- 
crease of more than 1.9 million jobs in 
the private sector and the unemploy- 
ment rate, which was 40 percent above 
the national average during the 1960's, 
is now only 10 percent above the na- 
tional average—still too high, but dra- 
matic progress has been made. 

The percentage of Appalachians 
living below the poverty level has been 
reduced by one-half and average 
income is now 84 percent of the na- 
tional average. 

I see the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia on the floor 
this morning. I know that he can take 
great pride and great solace in the 
works of the ARC and what this pro- 
gram has meant to his State and other 
States of the Appalachian area, in- 
cluding mine. 

Improvements in health and educa- 
tion have been just as dramatic. 
Before ARC, the area had 50 percent 
fewer doctors than the rest of the 
Nation and many counties had no 
medical service at all. Death from in- 
fectious diseases was one-third higher 
than the national average. Tuberculo- 
sis death rates were 40 percent higher, 
and infant mortality was as much as 
twice the national average in some 
areas. 

Today, there is primary health care 
available in all but 57 of the 397 coun- 
ties of the region and those alarming 
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statistics have been brought more in 
line with national averages. 

The concept of economic develop- 
ment works and as shown here it 
works well. Poverty still exists in the 
world and one does not have to travel 
too far from home to see it. The con- 
cept of economic development has en- 
joyed bipartisan support in the past 
and for good reason. Poverty cuts 
across political lines. May I say to my 
colleagues here, it is not either your 
problem or my problem, it is our joint 
problem. 

The creation of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission was more than an 
economic statement, it was a state- 
ment that we in Congress are commit- 
ted to ending a state of being—not just 
a region—that was synonymous with 
poverty called Appalachia. With its 
poverty, its sickness, its crumbled 
roads, and public works, Appalachia 
simply cannot be ignored as it was for 
nearly a century before John Kennedy 
startled upon it during the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1960. Tremendous 
strides have been made but much re- 
mains to be done. Just 2 months ago, 
on March 1, the region’s 13 Governors 
reaffirmed their support for the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission and 
they urged Congress to “consider the 
ARC as a vehicle for implementing ap- 
propriate aspects of any jobs-creation 
legislation which may be adopted 
during this session.” 

We must not retreat from the bipar- 
tisan commitment. Rather, we must 
strengthen our resolve to the ultimate 
elimination of the poverty existent in 
many areas of this country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the following articles 
printed in the Recorp: One is a copy 
of the resolution adopted by the Appa- 
lachian Governors supporting the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission and a 
press release accompanying it; the 
other is an article from the National 
Journal on the continuing needs of 
rural areas. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

MOTION OF APPALACHIAN GOVERNORS 

Introduced by Governor John D. Rocke- 
feller IV, West Virginia. 

Seconded by Governor Dick Thornburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

“We, the Governors of the 13 Appalachian 
States, hereby re-affirm our strong support 
for the Appalachian Regional Commission 
and for our FY 1984 budget request of $215 
million for highways and $83 million for 
area development, and we urge the Congress 
to consider the ARC as a vehicle for imple- 
menting appropriate aspects of any jobs-cre- 
ation legislation which may be adopted 
during this session.” 

Approved unanimously at the Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission meeting of March 
1, 1983. 

Governor George C. Wallace, Alabama 
(Represented by Mr. Ned N. Butler). 

Governor Joe Frank Harris, Georgia (Rep- 
resented by Mr. Steve Rieck). 
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Governor John Y. Brown, Jr., Kentucky. 

Governor Harry Hughes, Maryland. 

Governor William F. Winter, Mississippi. 

Governor Mario M. Cuomo, New York 
(Represented by Ms. Gail S. Shaffer). 

Governor James B. Hunt, Jr., North Caro- 
lina. 

Governor Richard F. Celeste, Ohio (Rep- 
resented by Ms. Marnie Shaul). 

Governor Dick Thornburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Governor Richard W. Riley, South Caroli- 
na. 

Governor Lamar Alexander, Tennessee 
(Represented by Dr. Michael E. McGuire). 

Governor Charles S. Robb, Virginia. 

Governor John D. Rockefeller IV, West 
Virginia. 

[From the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, Press Release, Mar. 1, 1983] 
GOVERNORS TESTIFY FOR ARC BEFORE Two 
CONGRESSIONAL SUBCOMMITTEES 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Three Appalachian 
governors testified today before a joint 
hearing of two U.S. House subcommittees in 
support of a bill to provide the Appalachian 
Regional Commission with the opportunity 
to complete its programs now in progress. 
Six other Appalachian governors submitted 
written statements in support of the ARC. 

The three governors, ARC States’ Co- 
chairman William Winter of Mississippi, 
Governor John Y. Brown Jr. of Kentucky 
and Governor Jay Rockefeller of West Vir- 
ginia, earlier had joined with other Appa- 
lachian governors at a Commission meeting 
in a unanimous, bipartisan reaffirmation of 
their strong support” for the ARC. 

In a resolution introduced by Governor 
Rockefeller and seconded by Governor Dick 
Thornburgh of Pennsylvania, the Appalach- 
ian governors called on Congress to fund 
ARC programs at a level of $298 million in 
fiscal year 1984 and to use the Commission 
as a vehicle to help implement any jobs-cre- 
ation program it passes. 

The House hearing was conducted jointly 
by the Economic Development Subcommit- 
tee of the House Public Works and Trans- 
portation Committee and the Economic Sta- 
bilization Subcommittee of the Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs Committee. 

The hearing addressed H.R. 10, legislation 
to implement an ARC finish-up program 
and establish a national economic develop- 
ment program for lagging areas, which was 
introduced by Rep. James Oberstar of Min- 
nesota, chairman of the Economic Develop- 
ment Subcommittee. Chairman Oberstar 
and Rep. John J. LaFalce of New York, 
Chairman of the Economic Stabilization 
Subcommittee, presided jointly. 

H.R. 10, which already has more than 100 
cosponsors in the House, was passed over- 
whelmingly in the last session by the House; 
the Senate passed a more limited version. 
H.R. 10 would authorize a five-year area de- 
velopment and an eight-year highway 
finish-up program, which was proposed by 
the Appalachian governors in response to a 
Congressional request. 

In his testimony, Governor Winter em- 
phasized that the Appalachian states are 
doing their part in an effort to raise the 
level of effectiveness of the Appalachian 
people.“ He cited legislation which he had 
successfully shepherded through the Missis- 
sippi legislature to provide the largest in- 
crease in history in funds for education in 
his state. 

All three governors called the ARC pro- 
gram an example of federalism at its best. 
They cited substantial progress but noted 
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that Appalachia still lags behind the rest of 
the country. 

Governor Brown testified that even with 
ARC help, Appalachia still has been receiv- 
ing only 84 percent of its per capita share of 
federal funds. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of supporting the Appalachian people 
who mine and market the coal the nation 
will need. I look at the program as an in- 
vestment,” he said. 

Governor Rockefeller told the subcommit- 
tees that he considers ARC the best federal 
program for the states because it is effi- 
cient, responsive and shifts power to the 
states and to local people. 

Comments from Members of Congress of 
both parties were supportive of the views 
expressed by the governors. At the conclu- 
sion of the two-hour session attended by 23 
members of Congress, Oberstar indicated 
that the bill would be reported out of com- 
mittee this month. 

The six governors submitting written 
statements were Governor Lamar Alexander 
of Tennessee, Governor Jim Hunt of North 
Carolina, Governor George Wallace of Ala- 
bama, Governor Harry Hughes of Mary- 
land, Governor Charles Robb of Virginia 
and Governor Dick Thornburgh. 

In his statement Governor Alexander, a 
former ARC states’ cochairman, called the 
Commission process “the best example we 
have that the President's federalism ideas 
can work effectively (and it) results in the 
best possible funding decisions for everyone 
concerned.” 

Governor Hunt, also a former states’ co- 
chairman, called the progress in education 
in the Region made possible by ARC initia- 
tives nothing short of phenomenal” and 
declared that the Commission's program in 
education will help provide a basic tool for 
economic progress—a skilled work force.” 

Governor Hughes, a former secretary of 
the Maryland Department of Transporta- 
tion, addressed his statement to ARC’s Ap- 
palachian Development Highway System 
and called the governors’ proposal to com- 
plete the most critical gaps in the System, 
including US 48 from Handcock, Maryland, 
to Morgantown, West Virginia, “the mini- 
mum necessary.” He credited the System, 
now slightly more than half complete, with 
having brought new industries and jobs to 
the Region and having helped diversify the 
Appalachian economy. 

Governor Wallace, one of the original 
members of the ARC, called “the Commis- 
sion’s help in the coming years. . . essential 
to make needed adjustments in my state’s 
economy.” 

Governor Robb said that “the programs 
of the ARC (had helped to) enhance the ac- 
cessibility and the attractiveness of our 
Region.” He concluded that “H.R. 10 will 
help . . . enhance our ability to create new 
jobs while retaining existing jobs.“ 


{From the National Journal, Sept. 9, 1982) 


MORE GROWTH AND LESS FEDERAL AID MEAN 
NEW PROBLEMS FOR RURAL AREAS 


(By Cameron La Follette) 


The Nixon and Ford Administrations 
didn't have one. The Carter Administration 
didn't either. Now the Reagan Administra- 
tion doesn’t have one, although it is working 
on it. 

In fact, not since the Depression has the 
federal government had a coherent rural de- 
velopment policy. The years since then have 
seen instead the haphazard growth of pro- 
grams designed to help non-metropolitan 
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areas, which for a century lost people and 
jobs to the cities and suburbs. 

But rural America is not losing people and 
jobs anymore. The 1980 census revealed 
that during the 1970s, population growth in 
non-metropolitan areas exceeded growth in 
metropolitan areas for the first time since 
1860. That means different sorts of prob- 
lems for rural areas: the need for more 
housing, roads and sewers to accommodate 
the newcomers. 

Instead of redirecting rural development 
programs, the government so far has done 
little more than cut existing programs by 
more than comparable urban programs. Pre- 
cise numbers are hard to come by, although 
Willard Phillips Jr., director of the Agricul- 
ture Department's rural development policy 
office, estimates that the Administration 
has budgeted $17 billion for rural develop- 
ment in 1983. 

As Joyce J. Walker, deputy associate di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget, said in a letter last year to the 
township officials of Illinois, “We realize 
that the impact of the Administration's pro- 
posed 1982 budget reductions falls more 
heavily on rural and small communities 
than on larger urban areas.” 

Since then, the Agriculture Department’s 
Farmers Home Administration (FmHA), the 
chief federal rural development agency, has 
suffered substantial cuts. So has the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration (EDA), 
although the small-cities block grants of the 
Housing and Urban Development Depart- 
ment (HUD) are holding their own. 

Rural advocates, traditionally out-gunned 
by their urban counterparts, banded togeth- 
er in 1980 into the Rural Governments Coa- 
lition. In Congress, they work with the 155- 
member Rural Caucus, whose chairman is 
Rep. Wes Watkins, D-Okla. 

So far, they have been unable to stop the 


government from cutting rural development 
programs and move it toward formulating a 
strategy to deal with rural growth. “If there 
is a policy.“ Watkins said, it's the best kept 
secret in this Administration.” 


A DECADE OF GROWTH 


The pressure on the physical facilities of 
rural America is clear from the 1980 census. 
Between 1970 and 1980, non-metropolitan 
areas grew by 15.8 per cent, a great increase 
from the 4.4 per cent growth of the 1960s. 
The picture is just the opposite for metro- 
politan areas, whose growth rate fell from 
17 per cent in the 1960s to 10 per cent in the 
1970s. 

In the past decade, the areas that are 
most rural had the highest rate of change, 
from a 3 per cent decline in the 1960s to 14 
per cent growth. Rural areas of the West in- 
creased the fastest of all, by 32 per cent. 

“Some of the change in rural population 
is not only people moving in, but also fewer 
people moving out,” said Calvin Beale, the 
Agriculture Department's rural population 
expert. When there are more local jobs, 
more people stay. My suspicion is that as 
much as one-third of the change is from re- 
duced out-migration.” 

Employment indeed increased faster in 
rural areas. From 1969-79, rural nonfarm 
employment increased by 28 per cent, out- 
stripping the metro increase of 21 per cent. 
Employment in the most rural counties had 
the highest growth rate, 31 per cent. 

Rural employment growth has not been 
on the farm. White-collar and service jobs in 
rural areas grew by about 25 per cent each 
from 1973-79, according to figures from the 
Agriculture Department’s Economic Re- 
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search Service, compared with 18 per cent 
over-all growth in rural employment. 

More than a fourth of the rural work 
force is still in manufacturing, construction 
and mining, and white-collar work, includ- 
ing government jobs, takes another 45 per 
cent. Rural areas have nearly twice as great 
an incidence of self-employed persons as 
metropolitan areas: 12.8 per cent (only a 
third of them farmers) against 6.9 per cent. 

Most new jobs in rural areas are in larger 
firms rather than small businesses. Mature 
firms, no longer dependent on specialized 
urban services, move routine operations to 
rural areas, where labor costs are cheaper. 
“You find that at least in manufacturing, 
the medium-size branch plants provide the 
jobs. Textiles and electronics are good ex- 
amples,” said Fred K. Hines, director of Ag- 
riculture's regional analysis program. 

“The good news is that there has been a 
major growth and diversification in the 
rural economy,” Beale said. It's more like 
the national economy now.” 

The bad news is that diversity has not in- 
sulated rural economies from the national 
recession. Agriculture has always been vul- 
nerable, and manufacturing, still a large cat- 
egory of non-farm rural employment, is suf- 
fering this year. 

Beale noted that the construction and 
automobile industries, both hard hit, are 
particularly important to many rural com- 
munities. The recession has also caused a 
decline in rural self-employed persons. 

“More non-metro people are now wage 
and salary workers who are more vulnerable 
to layoffs,” said Robert Coltrane, director of 
the Agriculture Department's rural labor 
market section. The self-employed at least 
have some control over their jobs.“ 

Consequently, since 1978, rural unemploy- 
ment has risen faster than metropolitan un- 
employment. During the recession that 
peaked in 1975, rural and metropolitan un- 
employment were about equal. But in 1981, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
rural unemployment (including discouraged 
workers and half of persons involuntarily 
working only part time) averaged 11.5 per- 
cent, compared with 10.3 percent for urban 
areas. 

The median family income in rural areas, 
$13,286 in 1980 as measured in 1977 dollars, 
was still $3,324 less than in metro areas. The 
Census Bureau reported that rural areas 
had 33 percent of the population in 1981 but 
40 percent of the poor. The rural poverty 
rate in 1981 was 17 percent, substantially 
more than the 12.6 percent rate in metro- 
politan areas last year. 

Despite the efforts of the FmHA, poor 
housing remains more common in rural 
areas than urban. In 1979, according to the 
Census Bureau, 8.4 percent of the rural pop- 
ulation lived in substandard housing—with- 
out complete plumbing or with more than 
one-and-a-half persons per room—compared 
with 6.2 percent in metropolitan areas. 

Determining the physical facilities that 
rural America needs is almost impossible. 
“There is all kinds of anecdotal information 
on infrastructure, but we don’t have any 
systematic information,” said J. Norman 
Reid, director of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s state and local government program. 
“The story we always get from program 
managers is that there are a lot of unmet 
needs out there, but we don’t have the 
whole picture.” 

Extrapolating from Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA) data, Reid said that 
in 1980, the backlog of sewage treatment 
plants nationwide was $53.9 billion, includ- 
ing $20.8 billion in rural areas. 
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An unreleased EPA report on rural drink- 
ing water conditions estimates that in 1978- 
79, 29 percent of rural households’ water 
contained bacterial contamination. The 
report also concludes that more than 70 per- 
cent of rural water systems contains heavy 
metal contamination, including 24 percent 
with mercury and 16 percent with lead. 
“The heavy metal figures are not consistent 
with other data, which show low levels of 
heavy metals,” said Marian Mlay, deputy di- 
rector of EPA’s drinking water policy office. 
Many rural water systems are too small for 
federal regulation. 

Growing rural areas suffer from their resi- 
dents’ great expectations. People come be- 
cause it’s rural, but they are bringing urban 
ideas of services with them,” said Beale. 
New people want more services, which re- 
quire more money, but tax bases do not in- 
crease until the new people and industries 
are in place. The typically dispersed popula- 
tion of rural areas makes it more expensive 
to build such facilities as roads and sewers. 

In particular, new employers need these 
kinds of facilities, which rural communities 
often cannot afford. They also need start-up 
capital, which rural banks often cannot pro- 
vide. 


FEDERAL ACTION 


The federal government has long consid- 
ered writing a rural economic development 
policy. Frustrated by lack of action, Con- 
gress in the 1980 Rural Policy Development 
Act required a rural policy—which must be 
submitted to Congress by January—to co- 
ordinate the numerous government pro- 
grams for rural areas, improve rural resi- 
dents’ well-being and employment opportu- 
nities, strengthen family farms and protect 
the environment. 

The act also established the job of Agri- 
culture undersecretary for small community 
and rural development, now held by Frank 
W. Naylor Jr. 

“I've had good support from the Secretary 
[John R. Block], Naylor said. “I think 
we've gotten [the Administration's] atten- 
tion. I think the timing is right, and the re- 
ception will be good, if it develops on the 
basis the President has pushed throughout 
government—of decisions bubbling up from 
below.” 

Phillips of the rural policy development 
office emphasized his strong commitment to 
fashioning a rural policy based on rural per- 
spectives. New Federalism as a concept—in- 
creasing local decisions—is a good idea,” he 
said. “I think rural people want to do it 
themselves. It’s important we help them in 
preparing for their new responsibilities. I 
have to become an advocate for rural Amer- 
ica—as soon as I know what rural people 
want.” 

But rural interest groups are dismayed by 
budget cuts and the Administration's rheto- 
ric of self-reliance in situations that they 
say the federal government should be help- 
ing. 

“We complained bitterly about the fiscal 
1982 budget cuts in rural programs because 
they unfairly impacted rural areas,“ said 
Bart Russell, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association of Towns and Townships. 
“We want Congress to stay, at a minimum, 
with the 1982 spending levels for 1983. It 
doesn’t matter if you have a well-developed 
policy if there’s no funding.” 

“The budget problem is one universally 
troublesome for all departments, I think,” 
Naylor conceded. 

Budget cuts in rural programs have been 
uneven. The FmHA, which runs most of the 
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rural development programs and has the 
most extensive rural delivery network, has 
been deeply cut. 

Its water and waste loan and grant pro- 
gram dropped from $750 million in 1981 to 
$300 million in the Administration's 1983 re- 
quest, a 60 per cent cut. Community facili- 
ties loans were cut in half from $260 million 
to $130 million. Business and industry loans 
totaled $652 million in 1981; the Administra- 
tion wants to eliminate them in 1983. 

The FmHA is best known for its housing 
programs, including rental, rehabilitation 
and single-family home loans, grant pro- 
grams for low-income housing, rental assist- 
ance and self-help housing. These programs, 
which received $3.9 billion in 1981, were al- 
located only $1.3 billion in President Rea- 
gan's 1983 budget request, a cut of two- 
thirds. 

“The government is not shutting down,” 
Phillips maintained. The Administration's 
proposed fiscal 1983 budget contained $17 
billion for rural people, spread throughout 
government. We've got to find the way to 
get the most of that $17 billion: find out if 
there are burdensome regulations, if there 
are delivery problems. We have to face reali- 
ty: there is no more federal money.” 

FmHA administrator Charles W. Shuman 
defends the budget cuts in his agency's 
housing and business programs as a means 
of focusing resources on farming, which he 
argues is the basic rural industry. The farm 
operating loan program increased from $823 
million in 1981 to $1.3 billion in 1982, with a 
$1.4 billion request in Reagan's budget for 
fiscal 1983. 

“The most limited resource in government 
is people resources,“ Shuman said. The 
most important part of economic develop- 
ment in rural areas is farming-it's the basic 
industry the others are all built on. That's 
where I want to put my people resources, 
that's our basic mission.” 

The EDA provides grants for infrastruc- 
ture development, loans for sudden and 
severe economic decline and a revolving loan 
fund for small businesses. EDA's budget, 
about half of which finds its way to rural 
communities, was cut by 40 percent, from 
$436 million in 1981 to $260 million in 1982, 
and Reagan has proposed eliminating the 
agency in 1983. 

But HUD's small-cities block grants re- 
ceived just over $1 billion in 1982, the same 
as in 1981, and no cuts are proposed for 
1983. The popular program, for community 
development in cities under 50,000 and 
counties under 200,000, won even more sup- 
port when Congress in 1981 allowed the 
states to run it instead of HUD. Thirty- 
seven states elected to administer the pro- 
gram themselves last year, and the rest will 
probably do so this year. 

When Congress acts on its 1983 appropria- 
tions bills, it is not likely to accept all the 
Administration's proposed cuts in rural pro- 
grams. The House, for example, has voted 
to authorize $500 million a year for three 
years under a National Development Invest- 
ment Act, which would essentially reconsti- 
tute EDA. The House attached its provi- 
sions to a Senate-passed bill reauthorizing 
the Appalachian Regional Commission (S 
2144) that must now go to a House-Senate 
conference committee. 

Some rural advocates are proposing pro- 
grams, but critics charge that they would 
not always match the problems of non-met- 
ropolitan areas. Watkins has introduced a 
rural enterprise zone bill (HR 4576) to pro- 
vide incentives to small businesses to locate 
in rural communities. But the Agriculture 
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Department notes that it is middle-size 
manufacturing plants and, increasingly, 
white-collar and service industries that are 
the biggest job creators in rural areas. 

“Rural depressed areas don't have the 
Fortune 500, Watkins said in defense of his 
approach. “We're raped for energy in rural 
America, but the companies’ headquarters 
are in the cities. We impound the water, but 
it goes to the cities. Our young people go to 
the cities. It seems like a much simpler solu- 
tion to build the jobs in rural America.” 

But in the current budget climate, Con- 
gress does not seem ready to increase the 
money available to non-metropolitan com- 
munities. Federal policy is unlikely to recog- 
nize very soon that rural America now has 
all the problems that accompany growth. 

Mr. SASSER. Finally, I commend 
the strong efforts and the persistence 
of the Senator from Maine. He has 
been in the forefront of the battle to 
preserve these important programs. 

Certainly, this morning I commend 
the efforts over the years of the senior 
Senator from West Virginia for, with- 
out him, there would have no Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission, and I 
suspect without his efforts over the 
years the ARC would not have contin- 
ued to endure. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield for a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. SASSER. I yield. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, who desires to speak on this 
amendment, be permitted to speak 
next and the time to be charged 
against the Mitchell amendment as if 
it were not withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PRESSLER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
constructive career of the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. SASSER) is one 
recognized by Members of this body 
regardless of the aisle which separates 
the Democrats from the Republicans. 
Senator Sasser has, with realism, dis- 
cussed the measures incorporated in 
legislation which became law in 1965. 
The Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion was the product, from the stand- 
point of the enactment of a specific 
measure for the 13-State area. The 
State of West Virginia as a whole with 
additional parts of 12 other States, 
combining this important part of 
America which needed, as we saw it in 
1965 and earlier as President Kennedy 
saw it, an area of great promise but an 
area in which programs for progress— 
programs that were people programs— 
could be brought into being. 

I am personally grateful, looking 
back to those earlier days, for the 
privilege of being in the Senate at the 
time my capable colleague, Senator 
Sasser, has addressed his thinking. 

I regret that earlier today it was nec- 
essary for me to be in the Committee 
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on Labor and Human Resources, and 
that I was not at my desk to listen to 
the cogent comments of that member 
of our Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, Senator MITCHELL, who 
has been so active in recent months to 
hopefully carry forward funding for 
the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration. 

I do want the record to indicate that 
in connection with EDA, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I wish to not speak in a neg- 
ative sense against our present Chief 
Executive. But I do recall that in his 
first speech in which he addressed 
himself to economic programs he 
made, in essence, the statement that 
“We will abolish the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration.” 

I believe the statement was made 
without complete or full facts which 
the President of the United States 
should have had in reference to that 
program, which has been the law of 
the land since 1965. 

At that time, and it is proper to say, 
I asked the new Secretary of Com- 
merce (Mr. Baldrige) if he would give 
me the opportunity to talk with him 
about the remarks that had been 
made by our Chief Executive. 

Secretary Baldrige and I had a good 
talk. He would not be upset if I includ- 
ed in the record here that he indicated 
to me very frankly no knowledge actu- 
ally of what the EDA program had 
done for communities, for the 


strengthening of plants that were tem- 
porarily closed, or for those programs 
fitted together which allow not only 


the EDA loan to be applied, but also 
be called into the circle of the effort 
to reopen a plant or to keep it in oper- 
ation. In the State of West Virginia, 
perhaps 15 instances can be cited 
where funding took place that we 
never had before; where private inter- 
ests, translated into actual contribu- 
tions of men and women, came into 
the effort. It was then a package, not 
just Federal assistance but a package 
whereby many, many programs. 
projects, and industries in West Vir- 
ginia are today alive and people are 
employed in our State, even though 
we have the highest unemployment 
rate in the United States—approxi- 
mately 21 percent—at the present 
time. There are many counties in West 
Virginia that have 30 and 35 percent 
unemployment. But we do have the 
EDA, which has been very, very help- 
ful in West Virginia, as it has been 
helpful across the Nation. 

I had joined with my colleague from 
Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) in preparing to 
offer an amendment, which has been 
withdrawn, so that there would be suf- 
ficient room within the budget for the 
programs of the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. This amend- 
ment, frankly, would have increased 
outlays by less than $250 million per 
fiscal year had we had the opportuni- 
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ty—which may occur at some later 
date or be handled in conference—to 
do so in the program which I have said 
happened to be given the attention, 
and rightly so, of the Senate in 1965. 

It is important for us to realize 
today that not only in West Virginia, 
where I have given specific situations 
as to the value of this program, but in 
the rural sections throughout the 
country, basic facilities for economic 
development have gone forward. So, as 
we have talked here, Senator MITCH- 
ELL and Senator Sasser, about these 
problems, I am taking this time be- 
cause we have it through the courtesy 
of the able chairman of the Budget 
Committee, my friend. 

I do want to add—I could put it in 
the Rrecorp, but I want to state it on 
the floor: Over the last 27 years, 
nearly $150 million has been invested 
in projects in West Virginia. If I said 
that much money had been spent in 
West Virginia, that would not be a 
truism. For every dollar that has been 
spent, there has been a dividend—not 
only 100 cents brought back, but a div- 
idend in improved living for people 
and for the strengthening of the com- 
munities in our State. 

Mr, President, it is not bricks and 
mortar and asphalt but, rather, an in- 
vestment in a State and a Nation from 
the standpoint of the citizenry of our 
country. So I shall think, certainly, of 
the methods by which we can work 
with the instructive Senator from New 
Mexico and others on the Budget 
Committee about the importance of 
the business loan program of EDA. 

It became a lender of last resort, 
frankly—and I mean last resort—of 
those small businesses which would 
have failed in West Virginia and across 
this Nation. Again, I refer, not unkind- 
ly, to what Secretary Baldrige said to 
me: “Senator, very frankly, I do not 
know what the EDA program has 
done.“ Yet, at the very outset of an 
administration which I do not speak of 
as of a party different than my own, I 
think there was something said and 
something done which should not 
have taken place because, apparently, 
there was not the recognition of what 
had been placed on the books in 1965, 
had been renewed under Democratic 
and Republican Presidents, and was of 
tremendous value to the well-being of 
the people as a whole in the United 
States. 

Now, coming more directly to the 
Appalachian regional program, I do 
hope, and I have reason to hope in 
capital letters rather than in small let- 
ters, that my friend from New Mexico 
and others will look very, very careful- 
ly into the need, which is a continuing 
need, to allow not ARC to fade away, 
but ARC in a phasing sense, whatever 
that might be, with lesser amounts be- 
cause of what has been done to contin- 
ue the progress that has been made. I 
hope that we do have the opportunity 
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to have within the Senate conferees 
that realization as they meet with the 
House conferees, where there is a 
strong feeling for support of ARC. 

So, Mr. President, I do not plead in 
the sense of futility. 

I plead in the sense of an equity for 
ARC as we look at it, both bodies, to 
be given certain funding because of 
projects that need to be completed, be- 
cause of programs that need to be 
funded, perhaps not always at the 
figure that I would like but that a rea- 
sonable figure can be established for 
ARC in these future weeks and 
months. 

Mr. President, I wish to say this 
about the ARC program. We do have 
the support of each and every Gover- 
nor in the 13-State region. That does 
not mean just Democratic Governors. 
It means, for instance, the Governor 
of Tennessee, who is a Republican. I 
hope our beloved majority leader, Mr. 
Baker, not in the Senate Chamber at 
the moment, would not feel that I am 
speaking in a sense hopefully as to his 
future action, but I will say that factu- 
ally he has helped us within the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works. We are glad that he continues, 
even though majority leader, as a 
member of that committee. He on oc- 
casion has given us his support by 
voting with us to see that ARC does 
remain a viable assistance program in 
the years ahead. 

I do want to say, with the majority 
leader absent—I only wish that he 
could be present as I speak these 
words, but I know he shall read them 
with understanding—it was 50 years 
ago, Mr. President, that we created in 
this Congress, of which I was a 
Member, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. That was a program of earlier 
years, just as the ARC was a program 
of later years, to give necessary atten- 
tion to economically underdeveloped 
parts of this country. 

I say to the majority leader, who is 
now in the Chamber, that when I ac- 
tively supported the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in 1933, I did it not because 
I thought it was a program for 1 year 
or for 2 years or for 3 years. I believed 
there would be a well-reasoned con- 
tinuance of that program, including 
the moment as I speak. I believe in the 
continuance of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. I believe in it very, very 
strongly. And I shall have the privi- 
lege in a few days of joining our ma- 
jority leader and others of those 
States, particularly Tennessee and 
Alabama, where the impact of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has been 
on the plus, never on the negative 
side. 

I recall so very, very well that I had 
a march on me, I say to the majority 
leader, when the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority was before us because the 
miners of the State I represented, in 
part from the Second District where 
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there were mines, felt that the hydro- 
electric power development would rob 
them of their jobs. The mining of coal 
would be lessened and lessened 
through the use of hydroelectric 
power generated there in that great 
region of the Tennessee Valley States. 

I did not get upset with them for 
coming; they were my constituents, 
and I recognized that they had certain 
fears. But I recall saying to them, “I 
believe that that which will come in 
the future years will disabuse you of 
your opposition at the present time.” I 
will use it in perhaps a nutshell rather 
than to elaborate to say to all my col- 
leagues, particularly the able majority 
leader, their fears would in later years 
be unfounded because as I speak today 
the largest single purchaser of coal in 
the United States is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

So we must be very careful when we 
close our minds and our hearts to cer- 
tain amounts of money which can con- 
tinue to be used not only in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority but in the 13 
Appalachian regional States where 
their compacted problems have been 
very pressing. 

I know that someone could well say, 
“Well, JENNINGS is on the floor today 
and he’s crying out for ARC to be con- 
tinued.” 

I am not doing that. I am speaking 
of the equity of the program, of the 
desirability, frankly, of the right 
thinking and acting which would con- 
tinue such a program. Have I stopped 
at the border of a Kansas when there 
was programs needed for the agricul- 
tural interests of that State where the 
corn grows taller through some pro- 
gram? 

There is not a State across this Re- 
public, when I felt there was a need, or 
States that were brought together in 
some type of effort of which the Sena- 
tor is now speaking, that I would 
remain silent about because there 
might be a feeling that if you went out 
and helped a certain program specifi- 
cally in some area of the country you 
were not helping your own State. 

What we do in this country, a con- 
stantly shrinking Republic from the 
standpoint of time and distance. 
causes Americans today to recognize 
that we have not only the opportunity 
but the responsibility to help when we 
can, when it is reasonable to do so, 
when it is dollarwise right to do so, to 
continue a program and not cast it 
aside. And so with TVA, it lives, and I 
helred to bring it into being. It is 
there. And then in 1965 we created the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, 
and it has been here in the intervening 
years under Republican administra- 
tions as well as Democratic adminis- 
trations. I am being repetitious, I un- 
derstand. It is perhaps a failing when I 
speak about ARC, but I just hope that 
in whatever way we can within the 
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conference system or through the rec- 
ognition of individuals in this body, 
not because I plead but because we 
think the matter through, there will 
be a sufficiency of funds so that ARC 
will not fade away but will be with us 
to continue to bless humankind. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 1 minute to me? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I was in 
the cloakroom when the Senator from 
West Virginia began his remarks, and 
I came to the floor as soon as I could 
disengage from another conversation 
in which I was trying to move along 
the schedule of the Senate. 

I was reminded, however, in listening 
to his remarks on the speaker in the 
cloakroom, that the Senator from 
West Virginia, I believe, is the last 
Member of Congress who was present 
at the time of the creation of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. We certainly 
owe him a debt of gratitude for that, 
particularly those of us who are the 
beneficiaries of that great Authority. 
TVA was conceived in the early days 
of the New Deal and was brought to 
fruition just prior to the most urgent 
demands that were placed on it by 
World War II. 

The Senator from West Virginia was 
instrumental not only in the creation 
of TVA and its nurture in subsequent 
years but also in developing the con- 
cept of regionalism based on the eco- 
nomic development and the unifica- 
tion of diverse programs for the bene- 
fit of distressed and deprived regions 
of the country which, for many rea- 
sons, were never caught up in the 
mainstream of economic and social de- 
velopment of our country. 

So, Mr. President, I should like to 
acknowledge, on behalf of this Sena- 
tor—and, I am sure, for every other 
Senator—the debt of gratitude we owe 
Senator RANDOLPH for his contribution 
of insight and to thank him once again 
for the role he has played and the sup- 
port he brings at this time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
am grateful, as always, for the consid- 
eration of the majority leader. 

Perhaps it is not wrong to say that 
we both have announced that we are 
not candidates for reelection to the 
Senate in 1984. 

Someone said to me at the time, 
“JENNINGS, why are you announcing so 
early that you are not going to be a 
candidate for reelection?” 

I said, “Well, I don’t think I’m doing 
it too early, because I waited until 
after my friend Howarp BAKER had 
said that he would not be a candidate 
for reelection.” 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator 
for that remark. 

Someone asked me the other day, 
“Are you sorry you have announced 
that you’re not going to run for reelec- 
tion?” 
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I said, No. Not only am I not sorry, 
but I’m now actively engaged in nego- 
tiations to try to gain time off for good 
behavior.“ [Laughter.] 

AMENDMENT NO. 1243 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the Domenici 
amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, 
while the Mitchell amendment has 
been withdrawn and the distinguished 
senior Senator from West Virginia 
spoke—— 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I was 
going to ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DOMENICI. They have been or- 
dered. 

Mr. CHILES. If we were ready to 
vote—— 

Mr. DOMENICI. We are not ready 
to vote. 

I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. President, I just wanted to say 
to my good friend Senator RANDOLPH 
that I was on the floor during most of 
his discussion. I do not think I have to 
say this to him and to the Senate, but 
I hold him in the highest esteem, and 
I think he knows that. 

EDA is the subject of the Mitchell 
amendment, and ARC has not yet 
been the subject of amendment on the 
floor. 

I hope the magnificent relationship 
that exists between the senior Senator 
from West Virginia and the Senator 
from New Mexico will remain after 
that vote. 

If we cannot agree on EDA and 
ARC, I hope the Senator understands 
that we have a genuine difference of 
opinion and nothing else. A genuine 
difference in terms of what we ought 
to be doing in the next few years with 
economic development type moneys 
and nothing else. I think he under- 
stands that. 

I thank him for his eloquent com- 
ments this morning and for the refer- 
ences he made to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
there is no other Member of the 
Senate—and I want to weigh my words 
not in pleasantry but in truth—with 
whom I have a closer personal under- 
standing than with the able Senator 
from New Mexico. I understand what 
he says, and I agree with his words. 

I am grateful for his friendship, also, 
and for the fact that he still keeps an 
open mind on the matters I have dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MELCHER) would like to 
offer a sense-of-the-Senate amend- 
ment regarding the IMF and other 
matters. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. DOMENICI. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. BYRD. I was interested and 
somewhat nonplussed when the Sena- 
tor said he was not ready to vote on 
the substitute amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator was 
what? 

Mr. BYRD. Interested and non- 
plussed and puzzled. [Laughter.] 

Will the Senator explain to me why 
he is not ready to vote on his substi- 
tute, which he offered? When was it 
offered? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Two days ago. 

Mr. BYRD. Two days ago. We are 
ready to vote on the substitute. 

Mr. DOMENICI. It would take the 
Senator from New Mexico more time 
than we have on the resolution to ex- 
plain why the Senator from New 
Mexico is not ready to vote on the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. Suffice it to say that, in due 
course, I assume the will of the Senate 
will be worked on that amendment. 
But, to the extent possible, it will not 
be worked for awhile. 

Mr. BYRD. It will not be worked 
today? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I do not know 
about that. I am not prepared to go 
beyond saying that it is not going to 
be worked for a while. 

Mr. BYRD. I would join the Senator 
in adding time on the overall resolu- 
tion, because there is a provision for 
that, we both know, by motion. So we 
could add time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Does the Senator 
think we need more time? 

Mr. BYRD. I took from what the 
Senator said that he could take all day 
today to explain his reasons. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I would not want to 
do that. We have so many important 
things to consider on the floor that 
my detailed and rambling explanation 
of why I am not ready to call it up 
now would not be appropriate. 

Mr. BYRD. It does not have to be 
called up. It is before the Senate. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Why we are not 
going to vote on it, as the Senator 
asked me. 

Mr. BYRD. So it would take quite a 
while? 

Mr. DOMENICI. It would take a 
long time. 

Mr. BYRD. I would be glad to listen 
to the Senator. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I know that the 
Senator has a marvelous ear and a tre- 
mendous propensity for being consid- 
erate, and I greatly appreciate it, but I 
do not think any good purpose would 
be served in taking that much time. In 
due course, we will get to that matter. 
I am sure the Senator is aware that 
that will happen sooner or later, but 
not now. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator, with all his 
kind words, disarms me at this point, 
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so I will retire from the field with a 
broken sword at the moment; but I 
will be back and ready to listen to the 
Senator when he explains his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. If the Senator is 
retiring with a broken sword, with 
those comments, I am indebted to him 
for that generosity. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRD. I may not be so generous 
later. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am fully aware of 
that, and I am prepared to do battle. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, do I have 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico has the 
floor. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yielded. I would 
be pleased to relinquish the floor, 
however, if the Senator desires the 
floor. 

Mr. BYRD. I do not know whether I 
desire it or not. I was considering pos- 
sibly moving to table the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, but I 
hesitate to do that at the moment, be- 
cause it would cut off the debate of 
the Senator. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I clearly under- 
stand that the Senator could do that. I 
know him very well from the few years 
I have been here, when he was majori- 
ty leader and now minority leader, and 
I think he understands the situation. 
It would not only surprise me but also 
would shock me if the good Senator 
were to do that at this point. 

But I understand it is available not 
only to you but we do have to yield 
back time on it before you can do that. 
I do not think we have. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator refers to 
me in the second person. He is not 
supposed to do that. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I regret again that 
I have not learned well, and I apolo- 
gize to the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is an expert 
on the budget but he is quite right. I 
do not think I really would want to 
make a motion at this time to table. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Sena- 
tor. But we have not yielded back the 
time on it. 

Mr. BYRD. No. That is right, we 
have not yielded back the time. We 
can yield if the Senator would, but he 
wants to retain that. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Indeed. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank my good 
friend. 

Mr. BYRD. Let us have a little persi- 
flage and badinage from time to time 
to keep our spirits high. 

Mr. DOMENICI. It sure is healthy. I 
greatly appreciate it. 

I understand that the distinguished 
Senator from Montana, Senator MEL- 
CHER, wishes to offer a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Domenici amendment be 
temporarily set aside so that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana can 
offer a _ sense-of-the-Senate amend- 
ment which I think Senator CHILES 
has seen and we have seen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


amendment no. 1256 
(Purpose: Reduce the budget deficits for 
fiscal years 1983, 1984, 1985, and 1986 by 
reducing budget authority and outlays for 

Function 150, International Affairs) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, this 
is a lot more than a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution. It is true that the 
first portion of the amendment is a 
sense of the Senate so we can fully de- 
scribe what we are talking about 
rather than just having the barebones 
numbers which is the usual form of an 
amendment to the budget, without 
any explanation of what the numbers 
reductions or increases mean. 

So, the first part is a sense of the 
Senate talking about what we are talk- 
ing about so we can understand the 
amendment, and the second part deals 
with the actual budget cut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
whose time is the Senator speaking? 

Mr. MELCHER. I am speaking on 
my own time on behalf of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator wish to report the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MELCHER. The amendment is 
at the desk. I ask that it be read and 
that I be recognized thereafter. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. MEL- 
CHER) for himself, Mr. DeEConcrn1, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. BURDICK, and Mr. HUMPHREY, 
proposes amendment numbered 1256. 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the resolution, 
add the following new section: 

“SEc. . Whereas, even with the 
changes that the Senate Budget Committee 
has made in the President’s budget, the fed- 
eral budget will contain deficits totaling 
$647.5 billion over the life of this resolution 
and the public debt will likely grow to 
almost $2 trillion in 1986; and, 

Whereas, such deficits could increase in- 
terest rates, unemployment, halt economic 
recovery and lead to further recession; and, 

Whereas, foreign aid spending for fiscal 
year 1984 is 108 percent higher than it was 
in 1979 while, for the same period, veterans’ 
benefits and health care spending will have 
increased only 29 percent; natural resources 
and environment spending will have gone 
up 3 percent; health, 55 percent; and trans- 
portation 48 percent; and education, train- 
ing, employment and social services actually 
dropped 9 percent; and community and re- 
gional development dropped 14 percent, 
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proving that foreign aid has not been sub- 
ject to the same budget restraints as domes- 
tic spending; and, 

Whereas, U.S. international food aid, dis- 
tributed under P.L. 480, is heavily concen- 
trated in concessionary food sales to foreign 
governments under Titles I and III, which 
comprise 75 percent of the current program, 
while food donations through Churches, 
charitable groups, and other organizations, 
which is a more effective way to feed the 
hungry, comprise only 25 percent of our 
food aid; and 

Whereas, new contributions to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund would be used to 
provide funds to developing countries to 
cover interest payments on loans made by 
international banks at high interest rates, 
and to provide funds to developing countries 
for the purpose of subsidizing exports which 
unfairly compete with U.S. products on the 
world market, costing tens of thousands of 
American jobs, are excessive; 

Therefore, it is the sense of the Senate 
that the totals in this Resolution for Func- 
tion 150, International Affairs, should not 
exceed $19.8 billion in budget authority and 
$11.5 billion in budget outlays for Fiscal 
Year 1983, and should not exceed $12.5 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $10 billion in 
budget outlays for Fiscal Years 1984, 1985 
and 1986. Further, it is the sense of the 
Senate that, notwithstanding any of the 
budgetary limits placed on Function 150, 
the United States shall continue to meet the 
financial commitments made to Israel and 
Egypt in conjunction with the Camp David 
Accords.” 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, with 
the $200 billion deficit facing us in 
this coming fiscal year, it is time for 
some tough blunt talk and time for a 
little more firmness in U.S. actions on 
what we are spending abroad and time 
that some attention be given to the 
problems we have here at home and 
how this spending abroad affects us 
here at home. 

Despite the fact that over the past 
several years, we have had cuts in do- 
mestic programs—indeed almost every 
domestic program has been cut, some 
of these programs have been cut 2 or 3 
years in succession—despite that fact, 
we have the $200 billion deficit loom- 
ing before us for fiscal year 1984. 
There have been some exceptions, of 
course. We have had an exception in 
debt service that has been forced upon 
us because we have huge Federal defi- 
cits. We have to pay more and more in 
debt service on the national debt. 

Of course, we have increased de- 
fense. The budget resolution here 
before us calls for a 5-percent real 
growth in defense expenditures in 
fiscal 1984. That is perceived by many 
to be near the bottom line on what we 
need for national defense. Indeed, the 
President has asked for 10 percent and 
reduced that after some time for con- 
sideration to a request of about 7% 
percent in real growth for fiscal year 
1984 in defense expenditures. 

Yesterday, we saw in this Chamber a 
tie vote, 48 to 48, on whether or not 
there should be a 6%-percent increase 
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in terms of real growth for national 
defense. 

So I think that emphasizes the 
strong feeling here in the Senate and 
perhaps the country on the need for 
our national defense. 

But I think we should translate 
what our needs here are in the United 
States for our own national defense, 
and if it is so important to increase 
our own national defense expenditures 
in fiscal year 1984, I believe that those 
who feel strongly on that should be 
listening and should be heeding this 
amendment because there comes a 
point of whether we have enough 
money for our domestic needs includ- 
ing our own national defense expendi- 
tures. 

But then there is a third area in the 
budget that we have not reduced by 
votes in either the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate in the past 
several years, and that is in our for- 
eign aid expenditures. This spending 
has increased for the past several 
years and it is increased in this pro- 
posed budget resolution, and increased 
rather radically. 

It really boggles the mind to wonder 
how we can justify this increase when 
we are going to have to borrow the 
money that is going to be part of the 
deficit, and borrow it for spending 
that we could curtail if we wanted to. 
We are borrowing the money to send 
it abroad. That does boggle the mind 
of the average citizen, and the average 
taxpayer, and I confess that I share 
that bewilderment about how we can 
continually increase foreign aid, espe- 
cially as it is increased in this budget 
resolution. With all deference to those 
who work on the budget and have 
brought this resolution before us, it 
puzzles me how these huge increases 
can be sensibly asked for. 

There is a part of the foreign aid 
package that increases very dramati- 
cally. It is the contribution from the 
United States to the International 
Monetary Fund. I wish to state that it 
should be our policy, it should be Con- 
gress policy, it should be written in 
granite here in the Senate, we should 
not bailout banks with bad foreign 
loans. We should not get money out of 
the Federal trough to bailout banks 
who have made bad loans to foreign 
governments or to foreign companies 
in foreign countries. 

We should not, of course, take tax- 
payers’ dollars for that purpose. That 
is what the budget resolution sets us 
on course to do. 

By the way, $8.5 billion is proposed 
in this budget resolution to increase 
the U.S. contribution to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

We should not, by all that is holy— 
there ought to be something holy re- 
served in our principles—we should 
not borrow money to turn over to the 
International Monetary Fund at this 
time so that banks with bad loans can 
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have their interest, mind you, on bad 
foreign loans, paid to them. 

It is rather odd that we are going to 
borrow money on behalf of the U.S. 
taxpayers in this generation and the 
generations to come on which we are 
going to continually pay interest, to 
up our contributions to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund so they, in turn, 
can provide it to countries that will 
then pay their interest due on these 
loans, many of them U.S. banks and, 
of course, other banks. That is a circle. 
We borrow the money on behalf of the 
U.S. taxpayers so the Congress can 
turn it over to the International Mon- 
etary Fund, those are their dollars, to 
turn over to foreign countries so they 
can shovel it through their govern- 
ments to pay the interest on some bad 
debts owed to banks. That is a circle 
all right, and it is a very vicious circle. 

I think it should also be pointed out 
that we should not, by all that is holy, 
send U.S. taxpayers’ money to the 
International Monetary Fund to lend 
money to foreign countries to subsi- 
dize their industries which export 
products to us, and those are subsi- 
dized products, which take away part 
of our domestic market here. They 
send their exports over to us with 
those borrowed dollars from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund which 
produce those subsidized goods, at less 
than cost, send them to us and the end 
result is that this takes away jobs here 
in the United States and makes our 
economy worse. 

I hope, Mr. President, that I can ad- 
dress three very important viewpoints, 
and I hope that those who share these 
viewpoints of concern will heed this 
amendment. First of all, there are con- 
servatives who are very much opposed 
to Federal deficits, and I hope those 
who hold that very high in their 
values will take heed of this amend- 
ment. 

Second, I think those who have a 
grave concern and continually advo- 
cate foreign aid programs, who are the 
peaceful types, who attempt to have 
foreign aid to do good for our neigh- 
bors abroad, will take heed of this 
amendment and pay special attention 
to what this amendment accomplishes. 

Economic Support Fund assistance 
in the foreign aid program really takes 
up the bulk of the foreign aid expendi- 
tures each year. Economic Support 
Fund assistance, however, is clearly 
identified by acts of Congress, and by 
the very colloquy which has been 
going on for over a generation on this 
Senate floor and on the House floor, 
with helping the military capability of 
those countries that receive it. It is 
used as a means of exporting weapons 
or as a means of foreign countries 
buying weapons or paying their troops 
or whatever is necessary in order to 
bolster their military capability. So it 
should not be treated, this vast in- 
crease of foreign aid expenditures over 
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the past several years, as somehow a 
do-good venture to help the economic 
plight of people in their own coun- 
tries. It is primarily to help those 
countries to have a stronger military. 

The third group I hope will heed 
this amendment is a group that is vi- 
tally concerned about Israel. I want to 
point out at the outset that this 
amendment, very definitely addresses 
that and the amendment clearly states 
that the Camp David Accords will not 
be touched by adopting the amend- 
ment. 

I share all these concerns. I share all 
three of them, those who feel our defi- 
cits are much too large and must be 
cut, and those who feel that foreign 
aid should be of a humanitarian 
nature and should really zero in on 
helping people, I share that concern, 
and I point out there is plenty of room 
in this amendment to allow those hu- 
manitarian concerns to be met, and I 
will point out there is plenty of room 
in this amendment to permit the mili- 
tary assistance for our allies to be met 
also. I will be able to document that. 

Now, as to the question of Israel and 
the Camp David Accords, I believe we 
should meet those obligations, and 
that is why I and my cosponsors of the 
amendment, very deliberately insert 
lauguage in the amendment to make it 
clear that the understanding is there— 
that any cuts that would be made to 
the detriment of the Camp David Ac- 
cords. 

While I have concerns for all three 
of these areas, I want everyone to un- 
derstand the amendment is really 
drafted to prevent any foolish waste or 
foolish ventures abroad, and to pre- 
vent payoffs of any foolish foreign 
loans, because the amendment clearly 
states it is the sense of the amend- 
ment to limit these things and to 
reduce the budget deficit for 1983, 
1984, 1985, and 1986 by making cuts 
which total $18.2 billion in budget au- 
thority and $8.3 billion in outlays 
during the same fiscal years—4 fiscal 
years. 

The actual spending reductions in 
my amendment are as follows: $5.1 bil- 
lion decrease in budget authority for 
1983, $5.7 billion decrease in budget 
authority for 1984, $4 billion in fiscal 
1985, and $3.4 billion in budget author- 
ity in fiscal 1986, which nets out in 
budget reduction $2.7 billion in 1984; 
$2.8 billion in fiscal 1985; and $2.8 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1986 in budget outlays. 

Further, my amendment makes it 
clear that it is the sense of the Senate 
that any limitation on foreign aid 
spending not affect commitments to 
Egypt or Israel under the Camp David 
Accords. 

While there is need to recognize we 
have to reduce foreign aid expendi- 
tures, because the amendment would 
roll back foreign aid spending levels to 
$10 billion, and that is the level of 
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spending in 1982, between 1982 and 
this year the proposal before us is that 
foreign aid would have been increased 
by 27 percent or $2.7 billion. Where 
these increases occurred, according to 
the President’s foreign aid requests, in 
1984 as compared to 1982, the in- 
creased spending of $2.7 billion is 
broken down as follows: first military 
aid related makes up 53 percent of the 
increase. That includes the economic 
support funds, which make up 19 per- 
cent of that; foreign military sales 
making up 15 percent of that; military 
assistance programs making up 9 per- 
cent; foreign military sales trust funds 
making up 6 percent. That is where 
that 53 percent of the increase came. 
It totals up to an increase of more 
than half of the $2.7 billion increase 
between 1982 and 1984. 

The Export-Import Bank, however, 
during that time makes up only 8 per- 
cent of the increase. That is quite a 
difference. The Export-Import Bank is 
vital to some of our exports of goods 
abroad, commodities and merchandise 
exported from this country. The Bank 
only got 8 percent of that $2.7 billion 
increase. 

There are administrative costs which 
reflect 11 percent of the $2.7 billion, 
and multinational banks the same, 11 
percent. 

Humanitarian funding got a 10-per- 
cent increase. I might point out, in 
actual dollars, humanitarian funding 
for Public Law 480 is getting a smaller 
portion—some 6 percent less—of the 
total dollars spent in foreign aid. 

I particularly call that to the atten- 
tion of those people who share my 
belief that one of the best things we 
can do in foreign aid is through Public 
Law 480. If they need food, help them, 
send it to them, give it to them. That 
is what Public Law 480 does. But that 
is not where this $2.7 billion increase 
between 1982 and 1984 has occurred. 

(Mr. HUMPHREY assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. MELCHER. We can readily ob- 
serve that in foreign aid spending the 
increase has not been spread propor- 
tionately for food and humanitarian 
needs. I believe that, overall, funding 
for the entire package is grossly exces- 
sive, and even with any cut in the 
budget there will remain a large 
amount of money to meet the program 
needs. 

Now, there is still a question of 
whether or not the purpose of the 
Economic Support Fund is understood. 
So I want to briefly outline what its 
purpose is. 

The Economic Support Fund (ESF) 
comprises the largest category under 
international security assistance, and 
the largest single category within the 
foreign aid budget itself. 

The program originated in 1951 as a 
program of economic aid in support of 
military assistance. Under the Mutual 
Security Act, we provided defense sup- 
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port to U.S. allies with the aim of pro- 
moting military strength. During the 
1950’s, the Asian nations—South 
Korea, Republic of China, Indochina, 
and Pakistan—were the largest recipi- 
ents. 

With passage of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, the program was 
then labeled “supporting assistance.” 
The major recipients of this aid were 
South Vietnam, South Korea, and 
Laos. 

After the Vietnam war, the focus of 
the program shifted to the Middle 
East. Israel and Egypt became, and 
still are, the largest recipients, with 
Israel receiving $806 million in eco- 
nomic support funds during fiscal 
1982, and Egypt receiving $771 million. 
Other major recipients during that 
same year included Turkey, $301 mil- 
lion; Pakistan, $100 million; and the 
Sudan, $100 million. Close to 75 per- 
cent of the total Economic Support 
Fund went to assist countries in fi- 
nancing their defense purposes. Eco- 
nomic Support Fund moneys in fiscal 
year 1982 also were utilized to insure 
our continued use of overseas military 
bases and facilities with aid to coun- 
tries such as Portugal, $20 million; 
Spain, $17 million; the Philippines, $50 
million; Oman, $15 million; Kenya, $20 
million; and Somalia, $25 million. A 
total of $125 million was allocated to 
various countries in southern Africa. 

The Economic Support Fund, de- 
spite its name, is primarily for bolster- 
ing foreign country military capabil- 
ity. Administration officials have testi- 
fied in the past that ESF helps na- 
tions with their large military-related 
expenditures. 

It, therefore, is pertinent that the 
increases in foreign aid expenditures 
have primarily resulted in growth of 
expenditures for support of military 
armaments in foreign countries. 

Now, there is also a concern in Con- 
gress about whether or not touching 
foreign aid has anything to do with 
weakening our defense posture around 
the country. They wonder about 
Turkey or bases in Portugal or Spain, 
and they wonder about Pakistan, and 
so on. 

Well, let me say right at the outset 
that while that argument will prob- 
ably be offered, or is a grave concern 
to a lot of people in their own mind, 
the facts are that, according to the 
latest information we have available, 
our NATO allies fall short in their 
commitments to defense spending. 
Why don’t they help pick up more of 
these military aid costs? But I wish to 
assure the Senate that, in spite of 
that, there will be plenty of room left 
in the $10 billion, if the amendment is 
adopted, available for budgetary pur- 
poses and also for appropriation pur- 
poses for this coming fiscal year and 
to meet all of those obligations. 

There are really two basic parts to 
my amendment. First, it freezes for- 
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eign aid outlays for fiscal years 1984, 
1985, and 1986 to $10 billion, to the 
level of that function in 1982. 

Second, my amendment cuts $5.1 bil- 
lion of the $8.5 billion that the com- 
mittee has added to the 1983 budget 
authority to make room for an in- 
crease in our contribution to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Thus, the 
amendment limits that increase for 
the International Monetary Fund con- 
tribution from the United States to 
$3.4 billion. That will permit a 20-per- 
cent increase but not any more. 

In other words, the budget resolu- 
tion before us recommends that it be 
increased from $16.5 billion—that is 
where it is right now—by another $8.5 
billion, a 50-percent increase. My 
amendment would limit that increase 
to $3.4 billion, which is a 20-percent in- 
crease of the U.S. contributions, which 
are now $16.5 billion, to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. And that is 
enough. To go any higher I think is 
reprehensible. 

The budget resolutions, of course, 
are always in the form of a series of 
dollar amounts covering various func- 
tions of the Federal Government or 
the agencies or the departments. It is 
often very confusing for the public to 
understand just what an amendment 
to the budget resolution means if it is 
adopted or what it would accomplish if 
it were adopted, because it just men- 
tions figures. 

Adoption of an amendment to the 
budget is meant to give direction to 
the authorizing and appropriations 
committees. The subsequent action by 
the Senate and the House determines 
what the Federal funding will actually 
be for each of the various purposes 
covered within the broad categories of 
the budget function, but the first step 
of that process is always action on the 
budget resolution. 

As required by law, this is the way 
the budget resolutions are. If the 
Senate is to place constrictions on the 
amounts of money to be authorized 
and to be appropriated for various 
Federal programs through the adop- 
tion of the budget resolution, it better 
serves the purpose of this legislative 
vehicle to clearly identify the intent of 
the Senate when we vote on amend- 
ments to the budget resolution. For 
most or all the functions that are 
listed for budgetary purposes, there 
are a multitude of results that could 
occur in adopting an amendment. Con- 
sequently, the real purpose of a 
budget resolution amendment is often 
vague and open to question as to its 
real intent. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I 
have included in my amendment today 
a sense-of-the-Senate resolution to 
give a clear purpose to what the 
amendment intends in function 150. 
While the sense-of-the-Senate resolu- 
tion is not binding on the House, and 
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while it can be altered by subsequent 
actions in the authorization and ap- 
propration measures here in the 
Senate, it, nevertheless, is true that if 
we include a sense-of-the-Senate provi- 
sion along with the reductions in fund- 
ing for function 150, it will serve as 
better guidance to the authorizing 
committees as to what our real intent 
is at this particular time regarding 
this amendment. 

The amendment, if adopted, will do 
just that. It will indicate, we think, 
that foreign aid and contributions to 
the International Monetary Fund are 
too high in the budget resolution and 
need to be reduced. 

This explanation, of course, is not 
necessary for this amendment to be 
germane to the resolution. However, 
the explanation is germane to the 
process we have before us in the 
budget resolution. I think it is reason- 
able to ask the Senate to vote on 
something that is clearly described by 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment in those sections be modified, 
that where the word whereas“ is used 
that we use since.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 

At the appropriate place in the Resolu- 
tion, add the following new section: 

“Sec. . Since even with the changes that 
the Senate Budget Committee has made in 
the President's budget, the federal budget 
will contain deficits totaling $647.5 billion 
over the life of this Resolution and the 
public debt will likely grow to almost $2 tril- 
lion in 1986; and, 

Since such deficits could increase interest 
rates, unemployment, halt economic recov- 
ery and lead to further recession; and, 

Since foreign aid spending for fiscal year 
1984 is 108 percent higher than it was in 
1979 while, for the same period, veterans’ 
benefits and health care spending will have 
increased only 29 percent; natural resources 
and environment spending will have gone 
up 3 percent; health, 55 percent; and trans- 
portation 48 percent; and education, train- 
ing, employment and social services actually 
dropped 9 percent; and community and re- 
gional development dropped 14 percent, 
proving that foreign aid has not been sub- 
ject to the same budget restraints as domes- 
tic spending; and, 

Since U.S. international food aid, distrib- 
uted under P.L. 480, is heavily concentrated 
in concessionary food sales to foreign gov- 
ernments under Titles I and III, which com- 
prise 75 percent of the current program, 
while food donations through Churches, 
charitable groups, and other organizations, 
which is a more effective way to feed the 
hungry, comprise only 25 percent of our 
food aid; and 

Since new contributions to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund would be used to pro- 
vide funds to developing countries to cover 
interest payments on loans made by inter- 
national banks at high interest rates, and to 
provide funds to developing countries for 
the purpose of subsidizing exports which 
unfairly compete with U.S. products on the 
world market, costing tens of thousands of 
American jobs, are excessive; 
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Therefore, it is the sense of the Senate 
that the totals in this Resolution for Func- 
tion 150, International Affairs, should not 
exceed $19.8 billion in budget authority and 
$11.5 billion in budget outlays for Fiscal 
Year 1983, and should not exceed $12.5 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $10 billion in 
budget outlays for Fiscal Years 1984, 1985 
and 1986. Further, it is the sense of the 
Senate that, notwithstanding any of the 
budgetary limits placed on Function 150, 
the United States shall continue to meet the 
financial commitments made to Israel and 
Egypt in conjunction with the Camp David 
Accords. 

Mr. MELCHER. The first reduction 
is a cut in function 150 which deals 
with the various aspects of the foreign 
aid package and allows the authorizing 
committee to make the determination 
as to where those cuts will be. It 
simply imposes a cap in spending. The 
authorized spending level will be no 
higher than $10 billion in those areas 
covered under function 150. 

The second part deals with the re- 
duction in International Monetary 
Fund contributions. That is a reduc- 
tion of $5.1 billion. Instead of a $8.5 
billion contribution, it will be a $3.4 
billion contribution. 

The Budget Committee has gone 
much too high when they recommend 
that we provide $8.5 billion in obliga- 
tions for the United States for the 
International Monetary Fund. That is 
a 50-percent increase in our contribu- 
tion. My amendment simply says you 
can increase it up to $3.4 billion or a 
20-percent increase over what our obli- 
gations are right now to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

We should not make a budget com- 
mitment to provide any greater au- 
thority until we have fully and care- 
fully examined just what it means and 
decided whether or not a majority in 
the Senate wants to make this com- 
mitment to the International Mone- 
tary Fund. There are (2) IMF funds. 
There is the general quota fund which 
as of today has built up a quota of 
funds for lending of $61 billion. Ap- 
proximately $13.5 billion of that 
comes from the United States. When 
current commitments are filled, $26 
billion will be left in available loans. 
That ought to be enough. 

The second International Monetary 
Fund is the General Agreements to 
Borrow. The Third World debt is now 
established at about $500 billion. Al- 
though much of this debt is owed to 
private banks—for example $77 billion 
is owed to the 9 largest U.S. banks— 
the International Fund is affected 
since more than 25 of these countries 
are threatening to default on their 
loans unless the International Mone- 
tary Fund steps in and increases its 
lending to help them out. 

I think this was dramatized yester- 
day on the business page of the Wash- 
ington Post where two articles de- 
scribed the dire straits of some of 
these bad loans, or potentially bad 
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loans, in foreign countries. It really 
dramatized the feeling of many mone- 
tary experts around the world that 
these are indeed bad loans. The princi- 
pal will not be paid back. Loaning 
more money to pay the interest and 
the fees that are due will not assure 
anything except a greater debt. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Recorp at this 
point a list showing the major borrow- 
ers from the International Monetary 
Fund. 

There being no objection, the list 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE BIG BORROWERS AT THE IMF 


[Loan and balance in millions of dollars} 
Date of agreement Expiration date 


November 1981 


February 1981. 


t Interest charged on loans varies according to loan size, market conditions, 
and source. 


Source: International Monetary Fund. 


Mr. MELCHER. There are a number 
of reasons for opposing this rapid 
growth in the International Monetary 
Fund. When the United States in- 
creases its contribution, it receives dor- 
mant assets denominated in special 
drawing rights from the International 
Monetary Fund in exchange. Since 
these special drawing rights cannot be 
withdrawn by the United States to pay 
our own bills here at home, we have to 
finance these lost dollars by borrowing 
on the credit market. This is equiva- 
lent to increasing the budget deficits 
and there is a net loss to the U.S. 
Treasury because the interest paid out 
on the credit market is greater than 
that received from the International 
Monetary Fund on the U.S. reserve ac- 
count. 

That may sound a little complicated 
but, believe me, it is not complicated. 
It just means that you lose a little 
more money. If the U.S. quota in- 
creases were implemented today, for 
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example, the Treasury would lose 
almost 1 percent in interest because 
the 3-month Treasury notes are selling 
at about 8.04 percent and the return 
on U.S. reserves in the International 
Monetary Fund is 7.2 percent. That 
means you lose 1 percent. That is not 
complicated. 

In 1982, that net loss amounted to 
$1.3 billion. That is a figure provided 
by Treasury Secretary Regan. 

Obviously, as the U.S. quota be- 
comes larger the loss becomes greater. 
There is already speculation that the 
final figures that will be requested for 
the U.S. share of the 1983 quota in- 
crease will be larger than the $8.5 bil- 
lion proposed in this budget resolu- 
tion. 

Primarily, that is due to the fact 
that declining oil prices are pushing 
large debtor nations such as Mexico 
and Venezuela further into debt. 

I want to say something very direct 
about lending money by private banks 
to foreign governments or foreign 
companies in foreign countries. 

When those banks lend that money, 
they lend it, we would hope, as a good 
loan. These loans were made to these 
countries or to foreign businesses at 
rather high interest rates and often at 
a higher rate than could be received 
here in the United States. I remember 
when the prime was at 21 percent 
there were many overseas loans made 
from private banks here in the United 
States at 22 percent and higher. Obvi- 
ously, those banks intended to make a 
better killing on these loans by a 
better return of interest. It was high- 
risk money and they knew it, but they 
took that risk. 

We have no business providing tax- 
payers’ funds to help bail them out so 
that that interest can be paid to them. 
To repeat, I do not think there is 
much likelihood that the principal will 
be paid on many of those loans. It is a 
question of how often they can pay 
the interest or the fees to keep from 
having to list them as uncollected 
debt. 

We really have to ask whether it is 
the responsibility of the American tax- 
payers to bail out these bad loans 
without any reasonable sacrifice by 
the banks. It is their problem, really. 
What are they doing? What sacrifices 
are they making? 

We have sent this money to the 
International Monetary Fund and 
they are going to get some of that. 
That will be how the taxpayers will 
bail them out. But the taxpayers are 
not the only ones who object to this 
proposal. 

Here are some remarks made recent- 
ly by George Champion, who was the 
former chairman of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. That, Mr. President, is 
one of the banks with a large portfolio 
of some very doubtful foreign loans. 

This former chairman of Chase 
Manhattan said that for the next 5 
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years banks should dedicate at least 50 
percent of their pretax earnings to 
writing off some of the questionable 
loans they have made abroad. He fur- 
ther suggested that dividends not be 
increased and that banks increase 
their reserves for bad loans. 

The banks that have these loans 
have not all jumped up and clapped 
their hands. I am told that they are 
opposed to such proposals as that and 
prefer not to make any sacrifices for 
their own financial situation. But it is 
their situation and they should make 
the sacrifice. 

Another factor which needs to be 
considered is whether the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund policy of making 
structural adjustment loans is in our 
best interest. These are loans designed 
to allow the borrowers to increase 
their exports by investing in export-re- 
lated products, export-related indus- 
tries, and export-related projects. 

In the domestic production of re- 
fined copper, just to give one example, 
we have had a decline of 24 percent 
between 1979 and 1982 in domestic re- 
fined copper. It was 1.2 million short 
tons in 1982, with copper prices down 
25 percent and the mining sector oper- 
ating at one-half capacity in 1982. At 
the same time, during that same 
period, the combined U.S. imports of 
copper ore and metal from Mexico and 
Chile increased by 229 percent to 
333,369 short tons. This accounted for 
46 percent of the total U.S. imports of 
copper in 1982, or 411 million dollars’ 
worth of imports. 

Mr. President, let me point out that 
every country that we import from in 
any quantity is at the window of the 
International Monetary Fund to get a 
renewal of International Monetary 
Fund amounts so they can continue to 
subsidize their copper industry. They 
do not outcompete us. They do not 
produce copper and refine it or smelt 
it cheaper than we do. They just subsi- 
dize it. And to a large extent, they are 
depending on International Monetary 
Funds to bail them out so they can 
continue to subsidize them. 

Witness Chile, needing another loan 
right now; witness Mexico needing an- 
other loan right now. I remind my col- 
leagues that they have a copper smelt- 
er within 2 miles of the U.S. border 
that is a subsidized copper smelter. To 
add insult to injury, we import the 
copper and also, because of the pre- 
vailing winds, we import polluted air 
because they have no air quality con- 
trol methods on that particular smelt- 
er. 
During the time that copper imports 
were cutting into the domestic copper 
market, the IMF approved a $3.9 bil- 
lion loan to Mexico and, in January of 
this year, agreed to the use of funds 
totaling $882 million in support of the 
Chilean Government’s economic pro- 
gram, with $326 million specifically to 
cover Chile’s shortfall of export earn- 
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ings due to lower export receipts from 
copper and other minerals. 

These loans have cost thousands of 
U.S. jobs in the copper industry. Yet 
this is only one commodity where the 
IMF has provided loans to foreign 
countries which have been made in 
large part with U.S. contributions and 
have led to the direct loss of U.S. jobs 
and production. 

You know, Mr. President, the argu- 
ment is often made that foreign lend- 
ing helps to maintain foreign trade for 
the export-related jobs in the United 
States. The reverse is too often true; 
many U.S. jobs are lost, not gained. If 
this lending is so beneficial for our 
trade balances, why have our trade 
balance payments run a deficit during 
the years in which foreign lending has 
been at a peak? That has been the 
case during the last several years. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the amounts of 
our trade deficits during each of the 
years 1976 through the first quarter of 
1983. 

There being no objection, the list 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Billion 
—$17.3 
39.2 
42.3 
40.4 
36.4 
-39.7 
—42.7 


Based on first quarter figures. 


Mr. MELCHER. I believe the budget 
figures for increased contributions to 
the IMF are excessive and should be 
cut, as called for in my amendments. 

Mr. President, our strength which 
far surpasses all others throughout 
the world is the capability to do the 
things we do best—produce food and 
cotton. We do it easily and efficiently. 
We can concentrate our generosity 
and our charity in our foreign aid pro- 
grams in Public Law 480. We would do 
a lot better if we did. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I yield 
such time to the Senator from Utah as 
he may need. 

Mr. GARN. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. President, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment. I intend to take no 
time whatsoever today debating sub- 
stantive differences of opinion be- 
tween the Senator from Montana and 
me on this issue because that day will 
come when, I am sure, we shall spend 
hours and hours on this floor. My op- 
position today is one of procedure and 
to indicate to this body and all of my 
colleagues that this issue has been 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

A bill has been reported out, sequen- 
tially referred to the Banking Commit- 
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tee, and, after literally months and 
months of hearings and meetings to 
consider a very difficult and very com- 
plex issue, the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee has voted it out, with 15 votes 
in favor of the bill. Three voted 
present and reserved their rights on 
the floor. But 15 out of 18 did vote to 
report it to the floor, with changes in 
the law in addition to the increase in 
the International Monetary Fund. 

It bothers me, Mr. President, that 
any Senator comes to the floor on an 
issue who has not had the benefit of 
any of the hearings on an extremely 
complicated and important issue to 
this country, to our foreign trade, to 
jobs in this country, and to the future 
of many of our industries that rely a 
great deal on export of their goods to 
the lesser developed countries, that we 
are to consider this complex an issue 
in a short period of time on a budget 
resolution. That is not the proper pro- 
cedure. Even if I agreed with the Sena- 
tor from Montana, that is not the 
issue today. 

The issue is, do we ignore the com- 
mittee system? Do we ignore all of the 
hours and hours put in by staff and 
members in both the Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Banking Committees to 
report a bill to the floor that will have 
its day in court and will have an op- 
portunity for every Senator, regardless 
of his—— 

Mr. MELCHER. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. GARN. No, Mr. President, I 
waited patiently for nearly an hour to 


make a very brief comment. When I 
am finished, I shall be happy to yield 
without any attempt to interrupt the 


Senator from Montana. I do not 
intend to get engaged in a substantive 
debate today and do it over again, be- 
cause we will, within the next month, 
I am sure of that. 

I urge my colleagues, even those who 
may agree with the Senator from 
Montana on the substance, that this is 
not the place and not the time to 
bring up an issue of this complexity 
and this importance in a relatively 
brief period of time and ignore the 
work of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Banking Commit- 
tee. Those are the committees I refer 
to, but it could be any committee. It 
does not matter whether it is Health 
and Human Services or any of the 
other committees that I respect. We 
do far too much of interjecting issues 
without the benefit of proper consid- 
eration on the floor of this Senate. 

In this case it is not a matter of 
promising hearings or promising a bill 
as is often done on an amendment. It 
is an accomplished fact that we do 
have a bill that has been reported out 
and will have its day in court or may 
be many days on the floor of the 
Senate. So I encourage all Senators 
for no other reason but on a procedur- 
al basis that we consider this in its 
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proper time when all of the informa- 
tion can be before us. 

I thank the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. GORTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. I yield such time—— 

Mr. GARN. May I retrieve just one 
moment? 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator may. 

Mr. GARN. I promised the Senator 
from Montana that I would yield to 
him for a question at the end of the 
remarks and I do not want to go back 
on that commitment. 

Mr. MELCHER. Does not my good 
friend from Utah believe that this is 
the only vehicle we have where we set 
what the total deficit is? This budget 
resolution is the first vehicle whereby 
the Senate sets the deficit. Does he 
not believe that is the first vehicle we 
use to set the total deficit and does he 
not also agree that the deficit is too 
large? 

Mr. GARN. I agree that the deficit is 
too large. There is no doubt about 
that. It is far, far too large. This is the 
first concurrent budget resolution 
which is not a binding resolution. The 
Senator from Montana would have 
adequate opportunity when the au- 
thorizing bill comes to this Chamber 
to offer an amendment to reduce it to- 
tally or to any amount he wants to. 
Please do not get the Senator from 
Utah started on the reach of the 
Budget Committee today. The Senator 
from Washington does not want to 
hear the Senator from Utah on that 
issue. He has heard me talk about that 
in the Banking Committee, going far 
beyond what I think they should in in- 
structing and authorizing the Appro- 
priations Committee. So that is a 
debate we will have some other day 
when we talk about revising the 
Budget Act. But I am sure the Senator 
knows he will have more than ade- 
quate opportunity when that bill 
comes to the floor to offer any amend- 
ments he wishes to the IMF quota in- 
crease. 

Mr. MELCHER. Does not the Sena- 
tor also believe that those of us who 
believe the deficit is too large should 
be speaking directly to it at this time 
and not waiting? It is already too 
large. We know it is out of control. 
Should we not start addressing it now? 

Mr. GARN. I think the Senate 
should start addressing overall totals. 
My complaint with the Budget Com- 
mittee is that they are getting too spe- 
cific. I do not think it is the right of 
the Budget Committee to tell the 
Banking Committee what they should 
do in every category. This amendment 
is an attempt to do that, not to set a 
total for the authorizations that we 
can make but to attempt to mandate a 
specific figure on one specific item in a 
whole range of things. That is where 
the Budget Committee goes beyond 
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what I think their jurisdiction should 
be. 

Mr. MELCHER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. GORTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. GORTON. I yield such time to 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land as he may wish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Washington 
for yielding. I associate myself with 
the point made by the Senator from 
Utah, that this is a matter that has 
had extensive consideration by several 
committees of Congress. I doubt, 
within the time constraints of this 
debate, that we ought to foreclose the 
kind of action which so many wise, 
able, and experienced people think is 
absolutely necessary. In the Foreign 
Relations Committee we have studied 
the question of the IMF quotas, which 
is clearly one of the targets of this 
amendment. We have had the advice 
of former Secretaries of the Treasury 
of both parties. We have had the 
advice of the current Secretary of 
State and the current Secretary of the 
Treasury. We have had the advice of 
the leaders of financial institutions 
and leaders of labor unions. 

I think that I can say without any 
question that all are agreed that we 
need to go forward with the increased 
IMF quota contributions. This is not 
just some academic question, nor is it 
an accounting proposition in which 
bankers are interested. This is some- 
thing in which jobs are involved, jobs 
for American workers—not jobs 
around the world, jobs for American 
workers. This is a question of the 
American economy as well as the econ- 
omy of the world. If this amendment 
should prevail, it would put into jeop- 
ardy a carefully worked out formula 
which may keep the international fi- 
nancial system afloat during a very 
difficult period of recession. We hope 
that the economy is recovering in the 
United States. There are signs that it 
is. But in other parts of the world the 
recovery has not yet become visible. 
We cannot only judge by what we see 
on the streets around us as to what is 
necessary for the world financial com- 
munity. If either one of the major gov- 
ernment contributors to the IMF 
should fail in its commitment or if the 
private banking institutions, which 
hold 65 percent of the debt of the 
other developed countries of the 
world, should fail to maintain that line 
of credit and to increase it at the rate 
of 7 or 8 percent a year, if there 
should be a failure on either part, gov- 
ernment or private institutions, then it 
is the opinion of the experts that we 
would not go through this very diffi- 
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cult period in the world’s history with- 
out default by some important govern- 
ment, the loss of credit by that gov- 
ernment and an incalculable impact 
upon the rest of the world’s financial 
institutions. That is not a risk I want 
to see taken. I cannot believe that it is 
a risk that the Senate wants to take. 

Mr. President, I urge that we would 
resoundingly defeat the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. MELCHER. Will my friend from 
Maryland yield for a question? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Yes; I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. MELCHER. Is my friend aware 
of the comments of a former Treasury 
official, William Simon, on cutting off 
what he calls the international slush 
funds. The Senator mentioned the 
present Secretary of the Treasury. I 
wonder if he is aware of former Secre- 
tary Simon’s remarks? 

Mr. MATHIAS. He was invited to 
appear before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I called him up and talked 
to him. I issued the invitation person- 
ally. He was unable to appear. But we 
do have the testimony of Joe Fowler, 
Mike Blumenthal, and Bill Miller. We 
have ample testimony by those who 
have held the Office of Secretary of 
the Treasury and other important po- 
sitions of Government as well as in the 
private financial world. The opinion is 
unanimous on the record. 

Now, if Mr. Simon had other views, I 
would regret that he was unable to 
appear before us and give us the bene- 
fit of them. But he was invited. 

Mr. MELCHER. Will the Senator 
yield for a second question? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Yes. Just one more. 

Mr. MELCHER. In speaking of the 
jobs, is the Senator saying that if 
these International Monetary Funds 
are allowed, thereby allowing more 
drawing accounts to pay the interest 
and the fees that have accumulated, 
that in itself will generate some jobs 
here in the United States? 

Mr. MATHIAS. What I am saying is 
that exports make jobs. Twenty per- 
cent of American industrial products 
must be exported or the people who 
make those products will be out of 
work. As the Senator knows, 40 per- 
cent of American agricultural products 
have to be exported. If less are export- 
ed, then farmers and those who are in- 
volved in agribusiness are out of work. 

Now, the only way that countries, 
particularly developing countries, can 
purchase goods from us is by being 
creditworthy, by being able to contin- 
ue to do business. If the Senator wants 
to know what would happen, just look 
at what has already happened to U.S. 
exports to Mexico. Just look at that 
record if the Senator wants to get a 
foretaste of what would result from 
this amendment. U.S. exports to 
Mexico have declined drastically—— 

Mr. MELCHER. They declined in all 
countries. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. As the economy of 
Mexico has experienced greater and 
greater difficulties. 

If the economy of Mexico were to 
experience difficulties to the point 
that it was necessary for the Govern- 
ment of Mexico to default on its finan- 
cial obligations, all credits to Mexico 
would be suspended at least for a 
period of time, perhaps for a very long 
period of time, and the ability of 
Mexico to purchase anything from the 
United States—even a toothpick 
would evaporate, and that would cost 
American jobs. 

So we are talking about U.S. work- 
ers. We are talking about American 
business. We are not just talking about 
some eleemosynary gesture to the rest 
of the world. This is a hardheaded 
business judgment, made by business- 
men, that this is the only thing that 
prudent people can do to keep the fi- 
nancial system going through a rough, 
rough passage. 

I do not like deficits, and the Sena- 
tor from Montana does not like defi- 
cits, but this is one of the hard things 
we will have to do. If anybody falls 
down on it—the Government side or 
the banking side—then the chances 
that we get through will be diminished 
radically. I do not want to see that 
happen, and that is why I am going to 
oppose this amendment. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, that 
hardly seems relevant to the discus- 
sion, since the countries getting Inter- 
national Monetary Fund moneys will 
have to reduce their imports. 


With respect to Mexico, they will be 
required, under International Mone- 


tary Fund requirements, to reduce 
their imports from us. The reduction 
in the price of oil is the principal 
reason Mexico has a real problem 
right now. When oil started dropping, 
they were in trouble. 

I do not know whether we can con- 
tinue to bail out Mexico on taxpayers’ 
money, on the basis that the oil 
market is cheaper. I find some incon- 
sistency with these arguments. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), who is presiding, wishes to 
speak on this issue and that he wishes 
to speak on the side of the Senator 
from Montana. 

Will the Senator from Montana or 
the Senator from Nebraska yield time 
to the Presiding Officer? 

(Mr. GORTON assumed the chair.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes of the time allotted 
to me to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. I think the manager of the bill 
will yield 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Montana, and I commend 
him for offering these proposals 
today. 
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Mr. President, I support both pro- 
posals, but I will address my remarks 
to the latter—namely, that dealing 
with the IMF. 

The proponents of the IMF increase 
make their argument on two bases: 
First, that if we do not extend hard 
American assets to the IMF, there will 
be a trade contraction around the 
world. The Senator from Maryland re- 
ferred to that, in a way, when he cited 
the case of Mexico. 

What they are suggesting when they 
propose that we, in Congress, appro- 
priate $8.5 billion in U.S. badly needed 
capital to a line of credit made avail- 
able to the IMF is that if we throw 
money into the wind, some of it will 
come back to us. 

Former Secretary Simon, who was 
mentioned a moment ago, put it better 
when he said that the proponents are 
like a shopkeeper who takes money 
out of his cash register, goes out in the 
street, and starts passing it out to 
anyone who comes by, hoping that 
some of them will spend that money in 
his shop. 

It does not make sense. It is not in 
our best interests or in the best inter- 
ests of other countries, for reasons I 
will go into. 

The second reason upon which they 
base their support for the IMF in- 
crease is that without making these 
hard American assets available to the 
IMF, which in turn will be loaned to 
debtor countries, which will use some 
of the money to pay the interest and 
principal owned on loans to US. 
banks, there will be a banking crisis in 
this country; that there are so many 
dangerous, risky loans being held by 
American banks that unless we extend 
this money so that it can be used by 
debtor nations to repay interest and 
principal on these loans, there will be 
a banking crisis in this country. 

Absent any action on the part of the 
Senate, there will be no banking crisis, 
for this reason: Banks do not want a 
crisis. Already, they are prolonging, 
stretching out, the repayment period 
for those nations which are having dif- 
ficulty paying their loans. They are 
extending grace periods on the repay- 
ment of principal, and some of them 
increasingly are setting up loan loss 
reserves, a very prudent practice, 
against those loans which appear 
doubtful of repayment. 

So there will be no trade contrac- 
tion; there will be no bank crisis. 

Furthermore, no action is necessary 
on the part of Congress, because the 
problem, as will always be the case in 
an unconstrained world economy—of 
course, there is no such thing; but in 
any case, as will always be the case 
when things are left to their own reso- 
lution, the matter is in fact resolving 
itself. Loans are being rescheduled and 
stretched out. Interest rates are down 
around the world. 
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The economies of the United States 
and other Western countries are recov- 
ering, and the demands for the goods 
and services of debtor nations, in- 
creases, and their exports will im- 
prove. 

Debtor nations—this is crucial—such 
as Mexico and Brazil, in recent weeks, 
have adopted more realistic exchange 
rates to make their exports more at- 
tractive and to make their imports 
more expensive. 

So the problem is resolving itself— 
yet another reason why we should not 
make available to the IMF $8.5 billion. 

Another good reason is that the IMF 
currently sits upon a hoard of 100 mil- 
lion ounces of gold. That gold is not 
pledged as collateral and is not obli- 
gated in any way. It is an asset which 
the IMF refuses to use. Instead, it 
comes, hat in hand, to Western na- 
tions, begging for more money. 

In addition to that 100-million-ounce 
hoard of gold, which at today’s price is 
worth between $40 billion and $50 bil- 
lion, the IMF presently has on hand 
$8 billion in cash. 

Mr. President, I want to address the 
aspect of the social and political impli- 
cations of what the United States does 
when it extends hard assets to agen- 
cies such as the IMF. 

The IMF lends money to Communist 
nations, to begin with. That is one 
point we should consider soberly. Do 
we want to subsidize Communist na- 
tions? Do we want to perpetuate Com- 
munist nations? Is it in the interests of 
oppressed people in those countries 
for us to bail out those governments 
with hard American assets? The 
answer is no. 

Other economies are Socialist and 
are in trouble for that reason. Do we 
want to bail out Socialist economies 
with capital from a capitalist nation? 
The answer is obvious. 

Many of those countries have state- 
owned industries—Mexico, for exam- 
ple—which are always inefficient. Do 
we want to promote state-owned in- 
dustries with capital from a capitalist 
nation? The answer is obvious. 

These nations are always involved in 
subsidized inefficiency. They want the 
fruits of an efficient capitalist society 
so that they continue to subsidize and 
maintain state-owned industries, con- 
tinue to oppress their people, and the 
United States is asked to participate in 
this process. 

Mr. President, history repeats and 
mistakes repeat. In 1980, the United 
States was asked virtually the same re- 
quest, to increase its quota in the IMF, 
and at that time a number of Members 
of the House of Representatives, in- 
cluding Jack Kemp, Chuck Grassley, 
Dave Stockman, NEWT GINGRICH, and 
CARLOS MOORHEAD, wrote a letter to 
their colleagues. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1980. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: The House will soon con- 
sider H.R. 7244, a bill that authorizes the 
U.S. to contribute $5.5 billion to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. This is bad legisla- 
tion. 

This bill’s proponents argue that the IMF 
needs this increase to help prevent econo- 
mies in the Third World from collapsing 
under the burden of excessive external debt 
and thereby becoming vulnerable to com- 
munist takeover or subversion. But the IMF 
does not have a record of success in 
strengthening unstable economies in the 
Third World. Indeed, it has been counter- 
productive. 

In a special internal analysis, the IMF has 
itself admitted that less than one third of 
its programs have been successful in im- 
proving Third World nations’ balance of 
payments positions. But those programs 
have been very successful in impoverishing 
less developed countries. 

Some argue that the quota increase is 
needed to protect the international banks 
from the possible default of Third World 
loans. Except for an imprudent few, howev- 
er, it is unlikely that banks will have diffi- 
culty weathering any such defaults. 

In this time of economic stringency, when 
federal deficits are placing heavy borrowing 
requirements on the capital markets of this 
country, the American public should not be 
called upon to fork over $5.5 billion to the 
IMF. We urge you to defeat this bill when it 
is considered on the Floor of the House. 

DAVID STOCKMAN. 
CHARLES GRASSLEY. 
NEWT GINGRICH. 
JACK KEMP. 

Don YounNG. 
CARLOS MOORHEAD. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
the essence of the letter is as follows, 
referring to the proposal to increase 
the IMF quota, that is back in 1980, 
and it rings in our ears again today, 
because the same request is being 
made: 


This is bad legislation. Proponents argue 
that the IMF needs this increase to help 
prevent economies in the Third World from 
collapsing under the burden of excessive ex- 
ternal debt and thereby becoming vulnera- 
ble to communist takeover or subversion. 
But the IMF does not have a record of suc- 
cess in strengthening unstable economies in 
the Third World. Indeed, it has been coun- 
terproductive. 

In a special internal analysis, the IMF has 
itself admitted that less than one third of 
its programs have been successful in improv- 
ing Third World nations’ balance of pay- 
ments positions. But those programs have 
been very successful in impoverishing less 
developed countries. 

Some argue that the quota increase is 
needed to protect the international banks 
from the possible default of Third World 
loans. Except for an imprudent few, howev- 
er, it is unlikely that banks will have diffi- 
culty weathering any such defaults. 

In this time of economic stringency, when 
federal deficits are placing heavy borrowing 
requirements on the capital markets of this 
country, the American public should not be 
called upon to fork over $5.5 billion to the 
IMF. 
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That letter was written in 1980. We 
could send the same letter today 
changing nothing except increasing 
the amount, striking 5.5 and inserting 
8.5, and so it goes on. History repeats, 
mistakes are repeated over and over 
again. 

I commend our colleague from Mon- 
tana for trying to prevent the repeti- 
tion of a mistake, for trying to prevent 
the repetition of the sorry history. 

For myself I would prefer to zero out 
the IMF request entirely. But less is 
better than more, and on that basis I 
support the Senator from Montana 
and reserve to him the remainder of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CocHRAN). Who yields time? 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes off the bill so that I 
might engage in a discussion session 
for answers to questions I have from 
the Senator from Montana on the 
amendment that he has offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. EXON. I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from Montana what is the thrust 
of the amendment that he has of- 
fered? As I read it, it seems to me that 
it is a sense-of-the-Senate resolution 
and if it would pass, and I, basically, 
agree with the thrust of what the 
amendment is saying, but if it would 
pass I take it that it would not have 
the full force and effect of law. 
Indeed, if it passes, the budget docu- 
ment that would eventually leave the 
Senate to be discussed in conference 
with the House of Representatives 
would retain the higher numbers that 
I understand the Senator is objecting 
to. Therefore, I am wondering what 
would be the effect of the sense-of- 
the-Senate amendment as it is. 

Mr. MELCHER. I thank the Senator 
for asking that very pertinent ques- 
tion. 

It is my intention that the full 
budget figures be changed in the 
budget resolution to conform with this 
proposal if the amendment is adopted 
and the totals of the deficit will reflect 
that, and I will modify my amendment 
to make that very clear. 

Mr. EXON. When the Sentor says 
he would modify his amendment to 
make that very clear, does he mean he 
is going to modify his amendment to 
indicate that if the amendment passes, 
the numbers would be so reduced in 
the budget document that leaves the 
Senate Chamber if one does? 

Mr. MELCHER. That is positively, 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. EXON. With that understand- 
ing, I ask the Senator from Montana 
to add the Senator from Nebraska as a 
cosponsor. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Exon) and the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Baucus) 
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be added as cosponsors to the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of the 5 minutes I yield- 
ed myself and ask unanimous consent 
that it be applied back to the resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. How much time re- 
mains on the amendment and in oppo- 
sition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents have 6 minutes and 25 sec- 
onds; the opponents have 44 minutes 
and 9 seconds. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, as 
much respect as I have for the distin- 
quished Senator from Montana and 
those who are his principal cospon- 
sors, I think I should be frank about 
this. This is basically a nice, cheap, 
nothing vote because the function 
that is referred to in this amendment 
is in the budget. It has some dollar 
numbers in it, budget authority in out- 
lays, targets in accumulative sense for 
the first year and then literal targets 
in the outyears. 

I really ask in all honesty what pur- 
pose does it serve to leave the numbers 
as they are reported by the committee 
when we are down here to debate the 
numbers and then put a sense of the 
Senate proposal on saying we did not 
want to vote on those numbers or 
maybe we have already voted on them 
and lost so let us let everyone have a 
chance to vote on the sense of the 
Senate that we really do not mean 
what we say. 

I mean those numbers that are in 
those functions we do not want to pro- 
pose that they be substantially re- 
duced or if we tried the Senate has not 
gone along, but we offer you another 
shot at putting something on the 
record that you oppose these kind of 
expenditures in a way that will assure 
you that you can talk to some people 
about the fact that you do not support 
the programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the IMF and other areas that 
are referred to but, on the other hand, 
we do not want to vote to reduce those 
numbers. 

I am not saying that is how the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana 
feels because I assume he would move 
to amend the numbers. Members of 
this body have repeatedly over the last 
2 or 3 days, whether it is to take a 
small amount out of this function or a 
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large amount out of this function, 
voted not to do it. I am hopeful that 
they will understand that this is noth- 
ing more than an opportunity to go on 
record being opposed to what they 
might have already voted for. I do not 
pe there is any other way to look at 
t. 

While it is clearly the prerogative of 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana and those who support him to 
handle a budget resolution this way, 
that is to permit the body to vote ona 
policy reflected in numbers, which is 
what a budget is about, and then 
adopt sense-of-the-Senate language in- 
consistent therewith, I hope that we 
really would not do that just for the 
sake of having an opportunity to vote 
so you can go home or go to a group of 
constituents and say whatever the 
budget resolution said about it, what- 
ever my votes might have been on for- 
eign assistance, IMF, and the like, do 
not misunderstand that; I voted for a 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution pro- 
posed by the distinguished Senator 
from Montana that said I really did 
not mean that, I really meant some- 
thing else. The policy of the Senate as 
reflected in the budget is not what I 
was talking about, although that was 
the issue. I was talking about some- 
thing else. 

In other words, Mr. President, this 
approach should be handled on the 
bills as they come out and in particu- 
lar the IMF reauthorization. That is 
the policy document. Or it should be 
handled by amending the budget reso- 
lution to delete the money that is pro- 
vided by way of the accumulative 
target in 1984 or the rather vague out- 
year target and not saying we are 
really going to save money but we are 
not going to do it by amending the 
document that sets the money policies. 

Having said that, I do not think we 
need a lot of our 44 minutes, but a few 
Senators want to speak in opposition 
and I am pleased to yield as much 
time to the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania as he desires. 

Mr. HEINZ. Not to exceed 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Not to exceed 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and I do 
so for a number of reasons. I think the 
amendment is inappropriate and ill- 
timed and I happen to think it is bad 
policy. 

It is inappropriate because the 
budget resolution, as the Senator from 
New Mexico has just said, is a docu- 
ment where we should be debating 
how much money we are actually 
going to spend and raise by each func- 
tion in that budget. The idea of having 
the budget resolution become a mech- 
anism to express the sense of the 
Senate on 1 or 1,000 issues will bog 
down the budget process, will make it 
even more difficult to debate the sub- 
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stance that we should be debating, and 
the logical consequence of that is that 
we threaten, particularly when we 
have an already difficult budget reso- 
lution and set of amendments before 
us, to tie the budget process up in 
knots. 

Mr. President, we do not need to tie 
the budget process up in knots. Fiscal 
reality is tough enough as it is. 

I do not know what we would do if, 
Lord forbid, this amendment should 
pass. Why do I say that? Because we 
have had votes on whether or not we 
are going to reduce this particular 
function, the foreign affairs function, 
and along comes a sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution to withstanding the fact 
there are a bunch of votes the last few 
days that said no to reducing it, the 
sense of the Senate is we are going to. 

Mr. President, I just do not think 
that adds to the clarity either of the 
debate or to the clarity of purpose of 
this body. So I say that a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution, especially today, 
but to a budget resolution as this is, is 
inappropriate, and I think I would 
have the courage of my convictions to 
say that about any sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution that flew, particularly one 
that flew, in the face of a series of 
countervailing votes. 

I also suggest that this resolution is 
untimely. In just a few weeks our 
President will go to Williamsburg, Va., 
to meet with the heads of state of the 
other economic powers, the other 
countries that constitute the Western 
community of nations. 

We know that that is going go be a 
very difficult meeting for the commu- 
nity of Western nations. There is a 
very long agenda, it is a very difficult 
agenda. According to the most recent 
report from the New York Times yes- 
terday our goals at that economic 
summit, as enunciated in an apparent- 
ly leaked memorandum by Mr. Allen 
Wallis, Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, is, first, agreement 
that world economic recovery depends 
on each country establishing the do- 
mestic conditions for sustainable non- 
inflationary growth and job creation; 
second goal, positive steps to fight pro- 
tectionism, avoid predatory trade prac- 
tices, resolve outstanding trade prob- 
lems, and pursue greater trade liberal- 
ization; third goal, agreement to a set 
of principles to guide our collective ap- 
proach to problems of international 
debt and finance; fourth, endorsement 
of the principles governing our future 
approach to East-West economic rela- 
tions. 

Mr. President, this resolution, as I 
understand it, really strikes at the 
heart of this administration’s, indeed 
this country’s policy, entire policy, 
with respect to that third goal, which 
is to find a means, an agreed-upon set 
of principles, to guide our collective 
approach in order to solve some of 
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these very troubling international 
debt and financial issues, 

It seems to me that all we do, if we 
do anything, by adopting an amend- 
ment, a resolution such as this, is to 
make it more difficult for our Presi- 
dent to go to that bargaining table, to 
go to that discussion, and get any re- 
sults at all on any of those four goals 
because we have for openers undercut 
one very important goal, and people 
will have very good reason to suspect 
therefore that we may very well turn 
around and undercut the others. 

I said that I thought the resolution 
was also bad policy. I happen to be- 
lieve that every Member is entitled to 
make his judgments on whether this, 
the intent of this, amendment which 
is to roughly cut in half or cut by 60 
percent the budget authority for the 
International Monetary Fund authori- 
zation is good or bad policy, that au- 
thorization, but I will not go into the 
issue of policy per se here today. My 
colleagues know where I stand on 
that. But I do say, that if you want to 
get to the issue of policy, the time to 
get to it is when we take up the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund authorization 
on this floor, and let us have a full 
debate, let us have amendments, if 
there be any, let us discuss the issue of 
the IMF, but let us treat it seriously 
and maybe then some of the people 
who are a little worried about the IMF 
might learn that of all the institutions 
that I know of, that this Senator 
knows of, it is the one must dedicated 
to free market principles. It tries to 


get rid of protectionist policies and 
substitute in their stead market ad- 
justment, exchange rate adjustment, 


for example, so that international 
trade makes adjustments not through 
political decisions by individual politi- 
cians in individual countries but 
through market mechanisms, and ex- 
change rate mechanisms, and internal- 
ly within countries, pulling in the belt, 
limiting domestic spending, slowing 
down the growth of government inter- 
vention and expenditures, all the 
things we in this body keep saying 
“That is what we all ought to do more 
of. More free market, less spending.” 
How many times have we heard that 
on this floor? 

Maybe there is more than one path, 
Mr. President, to that goal here in this 
Chamber, but to that goal, more free 
market, less spending, I have heard 
practically every one of our colleagues 
espouse one time or another during 
this debate, and that is why I say in 
my judgment to try to come to the 
floor today, to try to settle in some 
rather confusing way how this body 
feels about the IMF authorization is 
indeed bad policy. 

We are not going to have a careful 
debate, people will not have read the 
committee report, people will not have 
given thought to the issue. We are 
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being forced to confront it premature- 
ly. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
would respectfully ask our colleagues 
to reject this amendment. I would 
even more respectfully request that 
the Senator from Montana not pursue 
his amendment at this time. He may 
have decided to do so, and that is per- 
fectly right. But it seems to me that 
this is the wrong time, it is the wrong 
place, and as far as I am concerned, of 
course, it is the wrong issue. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
yield myself half a minute. I under- 
stand that perhaps the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois would like 
to speak on our side. I know of no one 
else who desires to speak. So we ought 
to be finished shortly if he does desire 
to speak and be down, and then we 
will be prepared to yield back our time 
shortly. 

With that, unless Senator MELCHER 
desires to speak, I would set a quorum 
in motion and charge it to the opposi- 
tion. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
yield as much time as the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague, the chairman of the 
Budget Committee. 

I rise to call attention of the Senate 
to the fact that this amendment would 
have widespread implications for the 
entire free world. The implication that 
international organizations are set up 
just for the purpose of helping other 
countries and Uncle Sam just foots the 
bill, along with other developed coun- 
tries of the world, is absolutely wrong. 

What we have been talking about is 
the International Monetary Fund, 
which is one of those world organiza- 
tions that has done more to instill dis- 
cipline in the economies of the devel- 
oping world and has done more to sta- 
bilize the currencies of the world and 
stabilize economic conditions in the 
world than any other organization. 

When we think of the IMF, we 
should not think in terms of this 
agency being just for the use of the 
Third World. The United States of 
America and the United Kingdom are 
two countries which have relied heavi- 
ly on the IMF. We have seen fit to 
draw upon the IMF time after time be- 
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cause of the stabilizing influence that 
it has on our economic well-being. 

Therefore, the Melcher amendment, 
which would drastically cut the for- 
eign affairs function for the years 
1983, 1984, 1985, and 1986, is not only I 
think improper because of that, but 
also over the 4-year period the amend- 
ment would cut a total of $18 billion. 

The amendment is objectionable for 
two reasons: First, partly on procedur- 
al grounds, it should be opposed by 
every Member of the Senate. As Sena- 
tor JAKE GARN, chairman of the Bank- 
ing Committee, pointed out, both the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Banking Committee have held exten- 
sive hearings on the IMF quota in- 
crease. It is simply premature to con- 
sider this amendment before the 
Senate has considered the merits of 
the issue itself, in accordance with or- 
derly procedures, having legislation re- 
ported out by two standing commit- 
tees of the Senate, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the Banking 
Committee. 

I also must object to the amendment 
on substantive grounds. The reduc- 
tions are clearly targeted on the IMF 
quota increase. Senator MATHIAS has 
rightfully emphasized that the IMF 
quota increase is crucial not only to 
preserve the soundness of the interna- 
tional financial system, it is also cru- 
cial to protect U.S. jobs. 

I do not know precisely how other 
Senators feel, but I imagine they feel 
the same as I do. When I go back to 
my own State of Illinois, I hear three 
issues discussed from one end of the 
State to the other: jobs, jobs, and jobs. 
That is the name of the game today. 
That is what we are aiming for. That 
is the whole purpose of our economic 
recovery program. That has been the 
purpose of every major piece of legis- 
lation involving the economy and the 
budget that we have had for the last 2 
years. 

An economic recovery is beginning. 
We have already done a miraculous 
job in bringing inflation down. We 
have cut interest rates in half. That 
has helped stimulate the economy. 

But certainly we cannot take any 
chance now on crippling an interna- 
tional organization which has helped 
stabilize the world economy and 
helped stimulate growth in the econo- 
mies of developed and developing 
countries alike. 

A financial collapse would create 
vastly more unemployment in the 
United States. The inability of the 
IMF to go into country after country, 
instilling economic discipline into 
those economies as a result of their 
ability, that ability of that nation to 
draw upon the IMF, is a necessary dis- 
cipline that has kept many countries 
from collapsing. 

When we consider, Mr. President, 
that 80 percent of the raw materials 
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used by factories all over the United 
States comes from abroad, we recog- 
nize the necessity of having stable gov- 
ernments all over the world. Whether 
it is Central America, Latin America, 
Africa, or Asia, the stability of those 
economies and the ability of those gov- 
ernments to sustain themselves and 
stand is necessary to keep our facto- 
ries moving. What would happen if 
you have a total collapse in certain 
parts of the world furnishing raw ma- 
terials to us that are needed and nec- 
essary? 

The IMF helps to stabilize these 
economies and helps to instill disci- 
pline and direct them to do certain 
things as a condition of their loans 
that they politically could not do on 
their own. 

A year ago when I was in Sudan, I 
was there at a time Sudan was under 
the orders of IMF. There was a proce- 
dure established by IMF. In order for 
Sudan to gain the credits that it 
wanted and to draw on the IMF, they 
had to instill a program that caused a 
sugar price increase of 80 percent. 
Sugar was one of the subsidized crops, 
subsidized to such an extent that it 
was extensively and vastly used. An 
80-percent increase in price brought it 
back to what is a more normal price. 
Politically, the Government could not 
have done it. They did so to save their 
economy, through the IMF, but only 
could they do that if they met the con- 
ditions the IMF imposed upon them. 

Something on the order of 1 million 
Americans have lost jobs today be- 
cause of the deterioration of the U.S. 
trade account. 

One out of two farmers in the State 
of Illinois is employed in jobs which 
depend on exporting. One out of four 
workers employed in manufacturing in 
the cities of Decatur, Springfield, 
Peoria, Danville, Rockford—1 out of 10 
employees statewide—is employed in a 
job which depends on exports. But 
what if those export markets did col- 
lapse? We have 1 million people out of 
work today and we have lost billions of 
dollars of business abroad because of 
depressed economic conditions. 

The situation would get much worse 
if the IMF were not able to meet the 
increased financial stresses in the 
world economic system. 

I would also like to point out that in 
addition to eliminating the IMF quota 
increase, we would also have to make 
substantial further cuts in foreign aid 
and other foreign affairs programs. I 
doubt that the sponsors of this amend- 
ment have really looked at the impli- 
cations of major reductions in other 
foreign affairs programs. 

For example, would the sponsors of 
this amendment wish to stop the cur- 
rent efforts to enhance the security of 
U.S. embassies around the world? 
Would they want to cut back radio 
broadcasts to Communist countries? 
Would they want to cut into Radio 
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Free Europe and Radio Liberty? 
Would they want to stop aid to foreign 
countries which is necessary to insure 
continued access of U.S. military 
forces to overseas bases? 

We are building a Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force to protect the Persian 
Gulf. We have recognized the vulner- 
ability of that area for a long time. 

When the Soviet Union moved into 
Afghanistan, it came within 300 miles 
of the Strait of Hormuz. A stick of dy- 
namite set off in that strait, a ship 
going through blown up, would put it 
out of commission for 2 to 3 years 
before repair if, under peaceful condi- 
tions, repair could be undertaken. 
That would literally cut off the ship- 
ments of oil from the Middle East. It 
would bring to its knees the economy 
of Japan. it would decimate the econo- 
mies of Western Europe. It would se- 
verely cripple the economy of the 
United States. 

We are building bases in Oman, in 
Kenya, and in Somalia. Funds for 
those bases are in this bill. They 
would be cut as a result of the pending 
amendment. I cannot think of an 
amendment that would do more 
damage to the American economy and 
to the U.S. position in the world than 
this particular amendment. 

In short, it would damage seriously 
our foreign policy interests abroad and 
would jeopardize our domestic econo- 
my recovery. I urge my colleagues to 
reject the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
whose time? 

Mr. PERCY. To be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Who yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. We will suggest the 
absence of a quorum and ask that it be 
charged to the time of the opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I 
think the real issue on this amend- 
ment is how much can we afford for 
foreign aid. I propose in the amend- 
ment that the cap be $10 billion for 
foreign aid and a little over $3 billion 
for the International Monetary Fund 
commitments this year. The $10 bil- 
lion cap would be for fiscal years 1984, 
1985, and 1986. Mr. President, that 
would reduce this budget resolution by 
more than $8.3 billion, a reduction we 
very much need for fiscal years 1984, 
1985, and 1986. 
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Mr. President, I have a modification 
of my amendment at the desk. I ask 
that the modification be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his 
amendment. The amendment will be 
modified further. 

The amendment, as modified fur- 
ther, is as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the resolution, 
add the following new section: 

SEc. . Since even with the changes that 
the Senate Budget Committee has made in 
the President’s budget, the Federal budget 
will contain deficits totaling $647.5 billion 
over the life of this resolution and the 
public debt will likely grow to almost $2 tril- 
lion in 1986; and 

Since such deficits could increase interest 
rates, unemployment, halt economic recov- 
ery and lead to further recession; and 

Since foreign aid spending for fiscal year 
1984 is 108 percent higher than it was in 
1979 while, for the same period, veterans’ 
benefits and health care spending will have 
increased only 29 percent; natural resources 
and environment spending will have gone 
up 3 percent; health, 55 percent; and trans- 
portation, 48 percent; and education, train- 
ing, employment and social services actually 
dropped 9 percent; and community and re- 
gional development dropped 14 percent, 
proving that foreign aid has not been sub- 
ject to the same budget restraints as domes- 
tic spending; and 

Since United States international food 
aid, distributed under Public Law 480, is 
heavily concentrated in concessionary food 
sales to foreign governments under titles I 
and III, which comprise 75 percent of the 
current program, while food donations 
through churches, charitable groups, and 
other organizations, which is a more effec- 
tive way to feed the hungry, comprise only 
25 percent of our food aid; and 

Since new contributions to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund would be used to pro- 
vide funds to developing countries to cover 
interest payments on loans made by interna- 
tional banks at high interest rates, and to 
provide funds to developing countries for 
the purpose of subsidizing exports which 
unfairly compete with United States prod- 
ucts on the world market, costing tens of 
thousands of American jobs, are excessive; 

Therefore, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of the resolution, for function 150, 
budget authority for fiscal year 1983 shall 
be $19.8 billion and budget outlays for fiscal 
year 1983 shall be $11.5 billion. For fiscal 
year 1984, fiscal year 1985, and fiscal year 
1986, budget authority shall be $12.5 billion 
and budget outlays shall be $10 billion. Fur- 
ther, it is the sense of the Senate that, not- 
withstanding any of the budgetary limits 
placed on function 150, the United States 
shall continue to meet the financial commit- 
ments made to Israel and Egypt in conjunc- 
tion with the Camp Accords. 

Mr. MELCHER. This modification 
would make it clear that these reduc- 
tions were part of the Senate budget 
resolution as passed and would reduce 
the total amount of the money au- 
thorized under the budget resolution. 

There are several things involved 
here. If we are going to have a realistic 
approach to minimizing our Federal 
deficits, I think this is the proper 
place to start that debate. That is ex- 
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actly why my amendment has been 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
at this time. It is a very much needed 
debate in the Senate, and it is very 
much needed throughout the country. 

If we are going to have U.S. econom- 
ic recovery continue, and we all hope 
that it does, we have to show some re- 
straint in spending. 

Foreign aid spending has been in- 
creased every year for the past several 
years. In fact, foreign aid spending 
under function 150 has doubled, more 
than doubled, since 1979. It is time to 
retrench on the expenditures we are 
making from the U.S. Treasury. 

We retrenched on domestic pro- 
grams. It is time now to retrench on 
foreign spending, too. I call particular- 
ly to the attention of the Members of 
the Senate that the budget resolution 
has $8.5 billion in budget obligation 
for the International Monetary Fund. 
That is too much. This amendment 
cuts that back by $3 billion, enough to 
meet any reasonable commitment on 
our part to the International Mone- 
tary Fund. There is inconsistency in 
the argument that if we have money 
in the International Monetary Fund, 
it is going to help us here in the 
United States, even though we have to 
borrow the money to obligate it. I do 
not believe that inconsistency should 
go unchallenged. 

One of the conditions that is going 
to be required of countries to get these 
loans from the IMF is to cut back on 
their imports. They are going to have 
to retrench in order to get those 
funds. There is no use kidding the 
public by saying that somehow we can 
help ourselves by borrowing money for 
our contribution to the International 
Monetary Fund so the Fund can make 
commitments to foreign governments. 
That just does not play. It should not 
play here on the Senate floor. It does 
not play in the countryside. I think 
people see through that rather quick- 
ly. 

I cannot stress strongly enough that 
if we are going to have a sensible for- 
eign aid program, we had better make 
it sensible now. There is plenty of 
money left after we cap foreign aid at 
$10 billion a year. It is a very mild 
step. We have cut most domestic pro- 
grams. We would still be authorizing 
and appropriating as much as we did 
in 1982. That should be adequate. It 
should help us to have some economic 
recovery here; it should also say to the 
world that we do have restraint, that 
we are concerned about maintaining 
the economic recovery, nurturing it, 
seeing it grow, and that we are really 
making an effort to cut down on the 
Federal deficit where we can. 

I do not believe there is any reason 
to apologize for doing as much as we 
can for our neighbors abroad. We will 
still be doing so under this amend- 
ment. We just cannot do it excessively, 
as we have over the past several years. 
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Our strength that surpasses all 
others throughout the world is the ca- 
pability in the United States to 
produce food and cotton. It is a real 
strength that is better than bullets or 
bombs. It is a renewable strength that 
producers a great abundance. 

We do it so easily. 

We do it efficiently. 

We do it so well our greatest prob- 
lem with agriculture is the U.S. sur- 
plus of commodities which producers 
painfully realize forces prices low— 
often below the cost of production. 

Currently to offset over production 
in four basic commodities—wheat, 
corn, rice, and cotton—we have, 
through the Department of Agricul- 
ture, permitted payment-in-kind (PIK) 
to be used to pay farmers not to 
produce these commodities leaving the 
land idle. 

The cost of PIK is off budget to be 
made up by appropriations to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in the 
Department of Agriculture in 1984 or 
1985. 

That cost will be nearly $12 billion 
by the end of the first year (12 
months) of the contract obligations 
between the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and farm producers. Since this 
Department has been wary of the re- 
leasing cost estimates, I have asked 
the Comptroller General to prepare a 
report to Congress on their estimates 
of payments to producers for the same 
period of time along with a break 
down of acreages and the method of 
payment whether in actual commodity 
or in warehouse receipts in lieu of a 
payment of the commodity in wheat, 
corn, rice or cotton. 

Never has the Department of Agri- 
culture spent so much—on or off 
budget—to reduce surplus commod- 
ities. The PIK program will reduce 
surplus commodities. But at big cost. 

I believe it goes against the grain to 
subsidize out of the U.S. Treasury not 
to produce food. 

First of all, I believe it goes against 
the grain for the farmers. They prefer 
to produce crops at or above the cost 
of production. That is their business, 
that is their life, that is their fullment 
and satisfaction. 

Second, I believe it goes against the 
grain of good Government policy. In a 
world where hunger and poor nutri- 
tion is the lot of more than a billion 
people and in our country where sever- 
al million of our people know hunger 
and under nourishment there are 
means at our disposal to do better 
with U.S. agriculture than PIK will 
provide. 

Third, I must point out that PIK as 
a massive land retirement program 
has not included with it any sem- 
blance of a solid soil conservation 
plan. Transpiring before our eyes is a 
present American tragedy of world 
food production dimension—that is 
the past 7 years of dwindling soil con- 
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servation, for the Nation’s land and 
water base. 

We not only can do better, we must 
do better or our arid agricultural areas 
will increase with less production, and 
our top soil will blow or wash away de- 
bilitating rich land into poor land. 

I propose that we promptly use the 
tools at hand to stem the tide of poor 
agricultural policy—food rather than 
guns, nutrition for health medical at- 
tention, veterinarians help and public 
health research—that we use the laws 
already enacted to alleviate hunger, 
strengthen our agricultural markets at 
home so producers on the land receive 
a just and fair price in the market for 
their products rather than the dole of 
Government PIK payments, develop 
markets abroad for our commodities, 
and protect through conservation the 
consistent breadbasket of the world 
that is the land and water base so vital 
and precious within our 50 States. 

I propose we use the same theory 
that is employed in PIK to distribute 
surplus commodities to the hungry, 
through the institutions of govern- 
ment including State and local for nu- 
trition needs of our people, the Feder- 
al nutrition programs, and the charita- 
ble groups; the needs are here. The 
law is in place. The food is here. 

I propose we use Public Law 480 
(Food for Peace) in its broadest force 
rather than a concentration of arma- 
ments through our various foreign aid 
programs but rather, I propose a force 
of food through all of the internation- 
al agencies of our Government and 
with a particular emphasis to broaden 
the involvement of international orga- 
nizations of charity and in particular 
the churches of those hungry and 
needy countries. We have the food in 
Federal storage. Rather than reducing 
commodities through PIK not growing 
food our interests are better served if 
we reduce our surplus commodities 
through programs that satisfy hunger 
needs, provide nutrition needed for 
growth and health of people young 
and old. We accomplish our goals not 
only to reduce commodity surpluses 
but achieve understanding and accept- 
ance here and abroad. 

I propose that in particular we use 
Public Law 480 for Central and Latin 
American countries that need this nu- 
tritional help more than they need ar- 
maments of war. The stability we en- 
courage can better be resolved in the 
Caribbean, in Latin America with ade- 
quately fed people who must turn 
their attention to peaceful negotia- 
tions rather than war, civil strife, and 
bloodshed. 

The existing law is also in place to 
use our international agencies, our 
U.N. efforts, and the activities of our 
churches, private organizations, and 
our help as individuals, companies, or 
professions to augment the better- 
ment of nutrition and food sufficiency, 
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betterment of health and habitation, 
the improvement of living standards, 
and the promise of better life through 
these means and also, human medi- 
cine, veterinary medicine, and public 
health improvements. 

Food is the key. Food for them is the 
starting point and we have to help 
them. It opens the opportunity and 
the time for people who seek to better 
their life, their government, and their 
country. 

We have the food in Government 
warehouses costing us storage charge. 

Let us use it. 

The results gain us friends and 
future markets for our products. 

The results bring us better prices in 
the markets for our producers. 

And this spurs our economy. 

The results stabilize the country we 
help and keeps their people at their 
homes in their country rather than 
setting in motion a new tide of refu- 
gees seeking heaven here in the 
United States. 

The results will permit the countries 
we help to progress. 

The necessary laws we need to ac- 
complish all of this we now have. 

We need only shift our policies to 
save money and suffering by sending 
less armaments to foreign countries. 

It is unwise—foolish to provide 
International monetary funds and pay 
for the armaments for foreign coun- 
tries with borrowed money—funds the 
Treasury must borrow—increasing the 
deficit, increasing the public debt. 

We must have better judgment and 
restraint is necessary in these spend- 
ing programs abroad. 

This amendment 
needed restraint. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, we 
are about ready. I was asked to wait 
for the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, the minority manager (Mr. 
CHILES). I suggest the absence of a 
quorum and charge it to the minority. 
We are finished on our side. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
charged to the minority on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objections, it 
is so ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I understand the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
is going to yield back his time on his 
amendment as modified. I am going to 
yield back all my time in opposition. 

Mr. MELCHER. I am ready to yield 
my time, Mr. President. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield back my 
time. 


that 


provides 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time is yielded back. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
move to lay this amendment on the 
table and ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to table. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG) is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Drxon), 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
HART), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY) and the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATTINGLY). Are there any other Sen- 
ators in the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 76, 
nays 19 as follows: 


(Rollcall Vote No. 84 Leg.] 
YEAS—76 


Gorton 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heinz 
Hollings 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Lautenberg 
Laxalt 
Levin 

Long 

Lugar 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 


NAYS—19 


Grassley 
Heflin 
Helms 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Leahy 
Melcher 

NOT VOTING—5 

Armstrong Hart Riegle 

Dixon Kennedy 

So the motion to lay on the table 
was agreed to. 

(Later the following occurred:) 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I was 
misrecorded on the Domenici motion 
to table the Melcher amendment, and 
I ask that the permanent RECORD be 
corrected to show that I voted to 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Baker 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Byrd 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dodd 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Garn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 


Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 
Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Trible 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 


Nickles 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Sasser 
Zorinsky 


Baucus 
Boren 
Burdick 
DeConcini 
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(The foregoing tally has been 
changed to reflect the above order.) 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
understand the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri and the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont, Senator 
LEAHY, desire to offer an amendment. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending Domenici amendment be tem- 
porarily set aside so that the Senator 
from Missouri can offer his amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1257 


(Purpose: To express the sense of the Con- 
gress that the United States should estab- 
lish a more balanced foreign assistance 
program that places greater emphasis on 
development aid) 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from Missouri (Mr. Dan- 
FORTH), for himself and Mr. LEAHY proposes 
an amendment numbered 1257: 

At the bottom of page 35, add the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 7. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the world economy is suffering from 
global recession, and development prospects 
in the Third World have plummeted; 

(2) the continuing deterioration of eco- 
nomic conditions aggravates the problems 
of hunger and poverty, which are daily facts 
of life for millions of people in developing 
countries; 

(3) these economic conditions threaten 
the political stability of developing coun- 
tries; 

(4) the economic well-being and security 
of the United States is closely linked to that 
of the rest of the world; and 

(5) both bilateral development aid provid- 
ed by the United States and multilateral de- 
velopment aid provided by the United 
States in cooperation with other nations 
have proven to be effective tools in promot- 
ing economic growth and eliminating 
hunger, poverty, illness, and ignorance. 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) increased emphasis should be given to 
long-term development concerns in the allo- 
cation of United States foreign aid; and 

(2) the United States Government should 
maintain and increase its commitments to 
multilateral as well as bilateral development 
aid. 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Senate, 
please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Senate. Anyone 
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wishing to talk please go to the cloak- 
room. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, 
today Senator LEAHY and I are offer- 
ing an amendment to the budget reso- 
lution which expresses our concern 
about the balance in our foreign aid 
program between security assistance 
and long-term development aid. As the 
Senate sets an overall budget level for 
international affairs and foreign aid 
programs, we would like to focus at- 
tention on this balance and the need 
for increased development assistance 
in response to a prolonged global re- 
cession that has had a devastating 
impact on the world’s poorest coun- 
tries. 

Our amendment is a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution that makes two 
points about the balance of our for- 
eign aid program. First, it expresses 
the view that increased emphasis 
should be given to long-term develop- 
ment concerns in the allocation of our 
foreign aid. Second, it expresses the 
view that, within the budget levels we 
set, the United States must maintain 
and increase its commitments to multi- 
lateral as well as bilaterial develop- 
ment aid. 

Mr. President, as we engage in the 
budget process and continue our ef- 
forts to reduce the Federal deficit, we 
find ourselves in a situation in which 
there is intense competition between 
foreign aid and other vital Govern- 
ment programs. Of course, foreign aid 
is not mere giveaway; it is a vital pro- 
gram that promotes our political, eco- 
nomic, and humanitarian interests. 
Nonetheless, in this situation we must 
carefully examine each component of 
our foreign aid program and seek the 
most effective forms of assistance. 

Moreover, today we must engage in 
this scrutiny against the backdrop of 
an international recession and deterio- 
rating global economic conditions that 
aggravate the hunger and suffering 
that are daily facts of life for millions 
of people living in developing coun- 
tries. While the entire world has been 
in an economic slump, it is the poorer, 
developing countries that have been 
hit the hardest. In these countries, re- 
cession and inflation are causing great 
distress, and economic growth has 
fallen to its lowest level in decades. 
Sharp reductions in commodity prices 
and in the demand for exports, as well 
as growing trade barriers, have meant 
serious loss of earnings, enormous 
deficits, mounting debts, and poor 
prospects for future development. 

This global recession has set back 
substantially the efforts of these de- 
veloping nations to meet basic human 
needs and to achieve economic self- 
sufficiency. Further decline is likely to 
increase social and political tensions 
and undermine the stability of these 
countries, whose economic and politi- 
cal well-being is linked ultimately to 
our own. Indeed, further decline will 
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also increase the overall tension be- 
tween the industrialized and develop- 
ing nations of the world. 

An examination of our foreign aid 
program shows that it has not re- 
sponded fully to the gravity of this 
economic crisis and the urgent need 
for cooperation between the industrial 
and developing nations to meet human 
needs and to promote economic 
growth and development. Instead, over 
the past few years we have seen a shift 
in emphasis in our foreign aid pro- 
gram from development aid to security 
assistance. 

Due to this shift in priorities and in- 
creased budgetary constraints, there is 
a growing imbalance between security 
assistance, which promotes our strate- 
gic interests, and development aid, 
which addresses the basic human and 
economic needs of third world coun- 
tries. Increases in such development 
aid have been relatively small com- 
pared to those for security assistance, 
which is provided in the form of the 
military aid and the economic support 
fund components of our foreign assist- 
ance program. As a result, more than 
half of all U.S. foreign aid is now secu- 
rity assistance, and the proportion is 
increasing. 

Not only in the United States, but 
all over the world, the level of develop- 
ment aid is dropping. Less and less aid 
is flowing to the poorest countries 
that need it the most and face the 
greatest difficulties. Moreover, as we 
give greater priority to our strategic 
interests, we have become slow to 
maintain and increase our support for 
those multilateral organizations that 
directly and effectively address the 
basic development needs of these poor 
countries. 

Examples are numerous. We have 
stretched out our contribution to IDA, 
the International Development Asso- 
ciation, a multilateral agency that pro- 
vides urgently needed concessional 
loans to the poorest countries, strug- 
gling with enormous debt burdens. We 
have also failed to support adequately 
the important work of such agencies 
as UNICEF, which is embarking on a 
vital new program to reduce infant 
and child mortality—a program that 
could cut in half, from 40,000 to 
20,000, the number of children who die 
each day from malnutrition and infec- 
tion. 

Nor have we met our existing com- 
mitment to IFAD, the International 
Fund for Agricultural Development— 
an agency whose mission is to promote 
agricultural self-sufficiency in the 
poorest countries. Congress has au- 
thorized a $180 million contribution 
for the first replenishment of this co- 
operative international development 
effort over a 3-year period, ending this 
year; however, to date we have provid- 
ed only $24 million. 

Of course, security assistance serves 
vital American interests in strategical- 
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ly placed nations. It provides arms and 
supplies, as well as economic support 
to assure the strength and stability of 
those countries that maintain a special 
economic, political, or security rela- 
tionship with us. Such aid is essential: 
it has strengthened our allies and been 
instrumental in deterring aggression. 

In the long run, however, we believe 
that this Nation would be better 
served by greater emphasis on devel- 
opment aid. Such aid is a practical re- 
sponse to our economic interests and 
the needs of political security, because 
all nations benefit from a stronger 
global economy and more secure 
world. Ultimately, peaceful economic 
development and the political stability 
it engenders depend on such develop- 
ment aid, which meets the needs and 
aspirations of millions of people in de- 
veloping countries, who still live in 
conditions of abject poverty. 

A foreign aid program with less em- 
phasis on security assistance and with 
expanded bilateral and multilateral 
development aid would be more re- 
sponsive to critical and widespread 
global needs. It would help developing 
countries to become more self-reliant 
in meeting the needs of their people, 
and it would promote long-term eco- 
nomic growth and political stability. It 
would also enable us to further hu- 
manitarian interests consonant with 
the very principles upon which this 
country was founded. 

Only if we remain committed to 
such programs can we ultimately 
achieve these ends. I call upon my col- 
leagues to join me in such a commit- 
ment by supporting this amendment, 
which is not only a practical response 
to our needs for economic growth and 
national security, but is also an affir- 
mation of what is best in ourselves and 
our country. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor with my good 
friend from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH) 
this sense of the Senate resolution 
which calls for increased emphasis on 
long-term bilateral and multilateral 
development assistance within the 
budgeted amounts for the internation- 
al affairs function. I believe this reso- 
lution expands and supports the 
report language of the Senate Budget 
Committee which “assumes a balanced 
program of financial, economic, and 
military aid.” 

The budget resolution, as it now 
stands, provides the administration 
with the amount of funds it requested 
for international affairs, which is $182 
billion. While it can be debated if this 
is an appropriate amount for foreign 
aid, I wish to call attention to the as- 
sumptions which were presented to 
the Congress about how the foreign 
assistance portion of these funds will 
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be spent to aid the nations of the 
world. 

There is a disturbing trend exhibited 
in the administration’s budget request 
and in the committee’s documents 
toward a greater reliance on military 
assistance for developing countries 
and away from help for economic, 
social, and cultural development. If 
the administration spends this $18.2 
billion as it says it intends to do, it 
would create a situation in which mili- 
tary security assistance would have in- 
creased $8 for every $1 increase in de- 
velopment aid between 1981 and 1984. 
Funding levels in constant dollars for 
bilateral development assistance be- 
tween fiscal year 1982 and 1984 would 
actually decline slightly, but spending 
for military aid would increase by 77 
percent, 

This shift in emphasis within for- 
eign aid comes at a time when develop- 
ing nations are under great stress. The 
worldwide recession has created a situ- 
ation in which there is grave danger 
that millions of people who live on the 
edge of starvation will fall off that 
edge. It does not take something as 
drastic as a crop failure for masses of 
people to starve. They can die because 
they have no land to produce food and 
no cash to buy food and no access to 
dwindling food aid supplies. An enor- 
mous number of people die each year 
from these causes, more than the 
number of people in my own State of 
Vermont. 

I have no quarrel with the idea that 
foreign aid should further the inter- 


ests of the United States. My question 
is whether it is in our interests to arm 
Third World military establishments, 
while the masses of people sink deeper 
into conditions of desperate poverty. 
To illustrate my concern about for- 


eign assistance priorities in the 
budget, one has only to examine the 
case of a country such as Honduras. 
The assumptions of the administra- 
tion would increase military grant as- 
sistance next year almost fourfold, 
while development assistance would 
remain about the same as previous 
years. It is clear that the administra- 
tion wants to increase the Honduras 
military effort through a jump in mili- 
tary grant assistance from $10.5 mil- 
lion to $40 million in 1 year. 

I want to pose the question, does a 
country such as Honduras have more 
to fear from a military threat or from 
its own economic crisis? Honduras is 
the second poorest nation in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Only Haiti exceeds it 
in human misery. Almost half the pop- 
ulation of Honduras has a per capita 
annual income of less than $50. This 
same half of the country has a per 
capita protein intake that is 40 per- 
cent less than scientifically considered 
adequate. Illiteracy runs at over 50 
percent in rural areas. 

The source of all this poverty and 
suffering in the Honduran countryside 
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is not hard to find. The lowest 20 per- 
cent of the population received a little 
over 2 percent of the national income. 
Fifty-two percent of the farmers share 
5.5 percent of the farmland, while 1.7 
percent of the farmers control 44 per- 
cent of the available soil. In other 
words, a few have much while many 
have nothing. 

What will a quadrupling of military 
aid to a country such as Honduras ac- 
complish? 

Whatever we may believe about the 
involvement of outside forces in the 
countryside of Central America, no in- 
surgency can take root in the absence 
of poverty and economic injustice. 
Honduras is certainly a country that 
we should be looking toward for the 
nurturing of democratic ideals. My 
question, again, is whether those 
democratic ideals are going to be nur- 
tured by quadrupling their military as- 
sistance instead of increasing the aid 
for economic development. Our best 
insurance against political instability 
is the development of responsive polit- 
ical systems which can implement 
strong agrarian reform laws accompa- 
nied by economic development pro- 
grams that are geared to the realities 
of the world marketplace. On a human 
level, we must understand that people 
do not make the decision to take up 
arms lightly. The motivation comes 
from a personal reaction to repression 
and poverty and hunger. 

Mr. President, the administration's 
foreign aid policy is equally ineffective 
in Africa. This poverty-stricken conti- 
nent is suffering from overall declines 
in per capita food production. The 
rural sector in many countries is in a 
state of disarray, with small farmers 
leaving the land and no one replacing 
them. Eighty percent of Africans 
below the Sahara have no access to 
basic health care. Disease adds signifi- 
cantly to problems of low productivity 
in the agricultural sector. Huge sec- 
tions of fertile land are unavailable be- 
cause of insect infestations. 

In the face of these staggering prob- 
lems, the administration is hoping to 
jump military aid from its present 
level of $87.4 million to over $200 mil- 
lion in 1984. At the same time, assist- 
ance for agriculture, rural develop- 
ment, and nutrition would remain vir- 
tually static. 

The budget priorities of the adminis- 
tration neglect multilateral as well as 
bilateral foreign assistance. UNICEF, 
the United Nation’s program for the 
world’s children, would suffer a 36-per- 
cent reduction in funding from 1983 
levels. Similar drastic reductions for 
other multilateral assistance agencies 
would also be in store under the ad- 
ministration’s budget. 

It is my hope that this sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution—which I really feel 
should be accepted by the Senate— 
would make it clear to the administra- 
tion that adequate levels of funding 
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for development assistance, both bilat- 
eral and multilateral, should be re- 


‘stored, and that excessive commit- 


ments to military establishments in 
developing countries should be cur- 
tailed. Only through such a rearrange- 
ment of priorities will the United 
States lead the world toward a more 
just and stable order. 

I understand that what Mr. Dan- 
FORTH and I propose today will not be 
accepted by the Budget Committee, al- 
though I suspect the majority of the 
Members of the Senate agree with us. 
But what I had hoped our statement 
might do would be to encourage the 
administration to look for the kind of 
bipartisan support they could receive 
in such a reordering of priorities. It is 
not only for the good of those develop- 
ing countries we speak, it is ultimately 
for our own good because of the stabil- 
ity it would bring from the world 
order. 

So I am proud to join my friend 
from Missouri. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
discussed this amendment with the 
chairman of the Budget Committee 
prior to offering it. As Senator LEAHY 
indicated, it is the position of Senator 
Domenici that he would rather not 
have this amendment on the budget 
resolution. He does not state a position 
for or against it, but rather feels that 
it is not appropriate in the budget res- 
olution to state a position as to pre- 
cisely how foreign aid should be spent. 

I understand that view of the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee. Sena- 
tor Leany and I, in offering this 
amendment, merely wanted to air our 
views as to the division of foreign aid 
between economic development assist- 
ance and security assistance and also 
to inform the Senate that in the 
months ahead we do intend to pursue 
this point. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I with- 
draw the amendment. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I concur 
with the Senator from Missouri. I 
would note, however, that it will be my 
intention to raise a similar concern 
again on an appropriate piece of legis- 
lation, either from the authorizing 
committees or appropriation commit- 
tees. I think that what we must face 
up to at some point—and I think the 
Senate is the best place to do it—is ex- 
actly how our foreign aid is being used 
and which way it is being skewed, 
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whether it is going away from develop- 
mental aid into military aid, or wheth- 
er we are achieving an appropriate bal- 
ance and indeed foreign aid is enhanc- 
ing the security of the United States 
and carrying out the humanitarian 
aims the American people expect it to. 

I concur with the decision to with- 
draw the amendment, but I would 
hope that my colleagues would note 
the concerns raised by Senator Dan- 
FORTH and myself, and be alert to the 
fact that it will be raised in another 
form on another bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is with- 
drawn. 

RESEARCH NEEDS AND THE BUDGET RESOLUTION 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
hgve previously stated my views of 
this budget debate. I described the 
need for deficit reduction and the 
néed for compromise. I continue to be- 
lieve that such compromise should 
embody four parts: 

rst, restraint on the nonmeans 
tested entitlement programs, the fast- 
est growing part of the budget; 

Second, restraint on defense spend- 
ing growth; 

Third, preservation of the reduc- 
tions in discretionary spending made 
in the last 2 years, with some selective 
increases; and 

Fourth, an increase in revenues. 

One of the important selective in- 
creases that we must make, I believe, 
is in the area of basic science and ad- 
vanced education. We must build upon 
the Reagan administration's commit- 
ment to strengthen investment in re- 
search, a commitment I applaud. The 
Budget Committee also deserves com- 
mendation for increasing the authori- 
zations beyond the levels requested by 
the President in some of the key 
budget functions that encompass Fed- 
eral support for science research. 

I, along with Senator EAGLETON and, 
we hope, many of our colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle, plan to seek 
further increases in the research budg- 
ets of six agencies and departments: 
the National Science Foundation, the 
National Institutes of Health, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, and the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Energy, and Defense. We have 
developed this initiative in cooperation 
with the Association of American Uni- 
versities. 

I believe there is sufficient room in 
this budget resolution for such in- 
creases, and it is my current intention 
to press for additional funds when the 
Senate considers the various authori- 
zation and appropriations bills that in- 
clude basic science research and ad- 
vanced education programs. 

There are important reasons for an 
increased, sustained investment in the 
production of new knowledge and in 
the education of the young men and 
women who will be our next genera- 
tion of leaders in science, engineering, 
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and technology. Let us call them first 
principles. These principles include 
the following: 

The long-term economic vitality, se- 
curity and well-being of the Nation 
depend fundamentally on our ability 
to sustain the search for new knowl- 
edge and to educate future genera- 
tions in essential scientific, engineer- 
ing, and technological skills. 

The future effectiveness of our na- 
tional defense requires a position of 
sustained leadership in basic science, 
engineering, and technological devel- 
opment; to guarantee that leadership, 
the Nation’s capacities to educate well 
its most able citizens must be sus- 
tained and protected. 

The health and future well-being of 
our people and other nations depend 
upon sustained national investment in 
fundamental biomedical research and 
the improvements in health care that 
result from that search for knowledge. 

The Nation’s research universities 
are the primary sources of the new 
knowledge that underlies technologi- 
cal and economic development; they 
also educate practically all of our sci- 
entists, health care professionals, engi- 
neers, and skilled managers. 

If we are to retain a leadership posi- 
tion in the international marketplace 
and secure our national defense, we 
must as a nation attend to the educa- 
tion and training of the Nation’s best 
young minds or fall behind those na- 
tions that do. 

The Nation cannot presume the 
availability of a sufficient cadre of 
highly trained and talented scientists 
and scholars unless national policy 
provides incentives adequate to bring 
about that result. 

Quality research, scholarship and 
education depend upon the exercise of 
national leadership and will to estab- 
lish and sustain balanced Federal poli- 
cies and targeted initiatives designed 
to assure long-term excellence in ad- 
vanced education and research. 

I know that the Senate will recog- 
nize the truth of these principles. I 
feel confident that the Senate will see 
the need to increase our Federal re- 
search budget to meet the needs we 
face. I look forward to working with 
Senator EAGLETON and others in this 
Chamber to rebuild this Nation’s ca- 
pacity for basic science and advanced 
education. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
note the absence of a quorum, and I 
would like to request that the time for 
the quorum call be equally charged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. EXON. Mr. President, this Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has been watching 
with keen interest the deliberations of 
the U.S. Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I would be 
happy to yield time on the resolution 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. I thank my friend. 

Mr. President, I have been watching 
with keen interest the deliberations of 
the Senate for the past week or so 
with regard to the budget resolution. 
We just finished a rollcall vote about 
20 minutes ago that was the last effort 
to begin to reduce the level of funding 
of the Federal Government, in this 
case specifically it was with regard to 
the reduction of the money that would 
otherwise go to the International 
Monetary Fund. Certainly that was in 
the billions and billions of dollars. 

The Senator from Nebraska notes 
that this is only the last of a whole 
series of such efforts that have failed. 

It seems to me that we continue to 
overlook the fact that we are here to 
reduce—and I emphasize the word 
“reduce’’—the Federal budget rather 
than to increase spending. It is a fa- 
miliar pattern that we have followed 
with devastating regularity. 

One might wonder what we are here 
about. This is true if one is concerned 
about the skyrocketing deficits, the 
most unbalanced budget in our histo- 
ry, and what we are going to do about 
it here. 

The Record will show that we have 
done essentially nothing—nothing— 
after more than a week of budget 
debate and votes to reduce spending. 
The fact is we are going the other 
way. We should be subtracting; in- 
stead, we are adding thereto. 

The deficit is a concern everywhere, 
it seems, except here on the floor of 
the Senate. It is a concern to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury who indicated 
today that continued high interest 
rates, essentially caused by the ever- 
increasing deficit and national debt of 
the United States, is causing us trou- 
ble not only so far as economic recov- 
ery here at home is concerned, but 
also causing further reduction in the 
strength of the dollar overseas, and 
which causes great difficulty in selling 
our products around the world. 

Mr. President, I would hope that 
before we finish the budget resolution 
successfully, if we ever do, that my col- 
leagues would come to realize that we 
are not getting anywhere the way we 
are going right now, and what has 
been suggested as to what we are 
likely to vote on in the next few hours 
or the next few days gives little hope 
whatsoever of any chance of getting 
the deficit under control. 

I am hopeful that I can persuade my 
colleagues in the Senate that we 
better start looking for cuts in spend- 
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ing much more diligently than we 
have in the past, and, therefore, 
reduce deficits from their current 
record levels, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table entitled the John- 
ston-Exon-Nunn-Boren budget be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


JOHNSTON/EXON/NUNN/BOREN BUDGET COMPARED TO: 
{In billions of dollars) 


1984 1985 1986 


= 


~—537.9 
—123.3 


—99.9 
—2174 


8 
5 


-$7 
-154 


Mr. EXON. This table shows a com- 
parison between the budget which my 
three colleagues and I offered and 
four other budget possibilities. It is ob- 
vious from even a glance at these fig- 
ures that the Johnston-Exon-Nunn- 
Boren budget does the most over the 
next 3 years to cut spending and 
reduce deficits. The comparison with 
the budget of the Senate Republican 
Caucus is the most striking. The 
budget we offered proposed to cut 
nearly $60 billion more over the next 3 
years and our budget deficit would 
have been nearly $100 billion lower in 
1986. I should note that the 1986 com- 
parisons are estimates, since 1986 has 
been left off the Senate Republican 
Caucus budget because its policy con- 
sequences are so obviously unattrac- 
tive. 

It is astounding to this Senator that 
the political party which has tried 
over the years to associate itself with 
fiscal responsibility has now, when in 
power, become the party of more 
spending and higher deficits. I do not 
believe many Americans of either 
major political party would support 
the Republican budget if they under- 
stand how irresponsible it is with 
regard to sound fiscal policy. Regard- 
less of the banner it flies under it is a 
prescription for sure economic disas- 
ter. JACKIE Kemp has said that the 
Republican Party no longer worships 
at the alter of a balanced budget.“ 
That is one thing but it is quite an- 
other, and a disservice to that great 
political party to place it in a position, 
as the Republican alternatives do, of 
worshiping at the alter of unbalanced 
budgets forever. 

Mr. President, I believe we need a bi- 
partisan budget approach which will 
reduce deficit spending, reduce inter- 
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est rates, and restore our export mar- 
kets. Continued Federal borrowing at 
the levels suggested in the Republican 
Caucus budget will require the Federal 
Government to borrow more than $1 
out of every $2 raised in domestic 
credit markets over the next 3 years. 
We cannot reasonably anticipate sig- 
nificant necessary interest rates reduc- 
tions under such conditions, and we 
cannot expect the value of the dollar 
to stabilize at a level which will make 
our exports competitive once again. 

Before it is too late, I ask my col- 
leagues to reflect on a message which 
all of us received last week from the 
group known as the bipartisan budget 
appeal, headed by former Commerce 
Secretary Peterson, and other out- 
standing Americans knowledgeable in 
and properly concerned about our 
economy and the threat to same by 
these unmanageable skyrocketing defi- 
cits. Mr. President, I ask that their 
message be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The Johnston-Exon-Nunn-Boren 
budget addressed all of the major 
points raised by the bipartisan budget 
appeal. Perhaps this is why it was de- 
feated, for we touched too many sensi- 
tive parts of the budget in our across- 
the-board attempt to reduce deficits. 
Indeed, the budget we offered was 
very much the no sacred cows budget 
alternative. 

Mr. President, it is time for all of us 
to face the hard facts squarely and 
move toward a responsible bipartisan 
budget. 

When I say that I do not mean to 
imply that a bipartisan budget has to 
be a budget that is drafted by the 
Democrats that we try to force the Re- 
publicans to come aboard on, or one 
that is written by the Republicans 
that they try to get the Democrats to 
join in passing. We hear a lot of talk 
about bipartisanship today, but entire- 
ly too much of the work of the U.S. 
Senate is being done today in the Re- 
publican Caucus, the farthest thing re- 
moved from a true bipartisan ap- 
proach. 

As one Senator on this side of the 
aisle, I once again pledge my support 
to those on that side of the aisle if 
they will come and talk to me. Maybe 
we can get together on a bipartisan 
budget. I am not likely to sign on to 
anything that they come out of that 
Republican Caucus with, because in 
entirely too many cases, I feel it is es- 
sentially dictated from the White 
House. And oftentimes, the White 
House does not take a bipartisan ap- 
proach. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
all of this means that each of us will 
have to give a little ground from the 
rigid ideological and political positions 
that we have. Six former Cabinet Sec- 
retaries of both political parties found 
it possible to reach a bipartisan middle 
ground, and I believe it is our duty, 
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before passing a disastrous budget res- 
olution, or no budget resolution at all, 
to do likewise. 

Mr. President, I pledge my support 
to that effort and I hope that we can 
get that out on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate, out of the caucus rooms, and 
get on with the business of trying to 
reduce spending and trying to get the 
staggering deficit back somewhere in 
line. 

In closing, Mr. President, let me say 
that I am very fearful, that everyone 
is concerned about skyrocketing defi- 
cits, the likelihood that the national 
debt of the United States will bust 
through the $2 trillion figure by the 
year 1988, according to the CBO, 
unless we somehow can get off the 
track that we are presently on. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


EXHIBIT 1 


L[Mailgram! 

From the founding members of the Biparti- 
san Budget Appeal: the Hon. W. Michael 
Blumenthal, Sec. of Treasury, 1977- 
1979; the Hon. John B. Connaly, Sec. of 
Treasury, 1971-1972; the Hon. C. Doug- 
las Dillon, Sec. of Treasury, 1961-1965; 
the Hon. Henry H. Fowler, Sec. of 
Treasury, 1965-1968; the Hon. Peter G. 
Peterson, Sec. of Commerce, 1972-1973; 
the Hon. William E. Simon, Sec. of 
Treasury, 1974-1976. 


Hon. J. JAMEs Exon, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

To Members of the U.S. Senate: 

In the process of reassessment that now 
marks the debate over the Federal budget, 
the founding members of the Bipartisan 
Budget Appeal urge further essential steps 
to reduce the Federal deficit. 

These steps would neither impose hard- 
ship on the neediest sector of the popula- 
tion nor jeopardize national security. They 
are urged at this time because debate over 
the Federal budget continues to avoid diffi- 
cult and very critical issues requested to 
bring the Federal deficit under control. 

The time to address these issues is now, 
not a year from now and not two years from 
now. Our recommendations are based on the 
belief that budget changes, to be credible to 
the financial markets and to have the de- 
sired effect on long-term interest rates, 
must be enacted into law this year and must 
hold out the promise of reducing the deficit 
to about 2 percent of GNP (or less than 
DLRS 100 billion) by about 1985, moving 
toward balance. 

If you fail in the course of your current 
deliberations to take the steps required to 
bring out-year deficits under control, you 
will consign the economy to a fitful and un- 
satisfactory course. Real long-term interest 
rates will remain high for the foreseeable 
future, smothering capital intensive sectors 
and causing the recovery to sputter and 
stall. Massive Federal borrowing will con- 
sume savings urgently needed for invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment, new in- 
frastructure and new jobs and training. 
Overvalued dollars will also have a crushing 
effect on export industries. 

The long-term result will be far more 
painful than the steps necessary now to 
avert it. The financial markets need a per- 
suasive and credible signal that outyear 
deficits are coming down steadily and sub- 
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stantially, there is no such signal now, with- 
out such signs, the markets will fear that 
either the government deficit will be mone- 
tized, which will lead to renewed inflation, 
or the federal reserve will have to force up 
interest rates, either case would cause a pre- 
mature end to recovery. 

The bipartisan budget appeal has pro- 
posed a sound, equitable program to address 
the federal budget crisis. That program has 
three elements. 

1. First, and foremost, nondefense spend- 
ing must be reduced sharply and structural- 
ly, among the required steps are: 

A one-year freeze in the growth of benefit 
levels of cash payments flowing from large 
non-means tested entitlements programs. 
The six-month delay in the social security 
COLA is simply not adequate. 

Some form of a cap must be put on future 
indexing of these non-means tested entitle- 
ments, at present they are far more gener- 
ous than parallel benefits in the private 
sector, as indeed are federal pensions which 
clearly must be reformed. However difficult 
politically, controlling the budget requires 
controls on the large non-means tested enti- 
tlement program and on the inflation index- 
ing process that drives the cost of those pro- 
grams upward, (e.g., by capping inflation ad- 
justments at 60% of the CPI, or at 4% per 
year, or by providing adjustments only for 
the amount of inflation in excess of 3% per 
year). If these programs are instead placed 
off-limits, it will be impossible to make 
budget savings now necessary for financial 
stability. As it stands now, there is only a 
half-year freeze in some of the programs 
and no change in the indexing system. As a 
result, over the period covering fiscal 1984 
through 1988, the six-month delay reduces 
entitlement programs, which will aggregate 
to nearly DLRS 2.2 trillion, by only DLRS 
25 billion over the entire period. 

Moreover, the hardship that would be im- 
posed on the really needy is too great to jus- 
tify substantial additional reductions in 
areas of their requirements. 

Medicare costs must be brought under 
control. They are now exploding. 

Non-essential Federal subsidies to busi- 
ness and agriculture must be reduced. 

Long-term control of Federal spending is 
hopeless unless fundamental reforms of this 
sort are made. There is simply not enough 
saving in the variable, non-entitlement seg- 
ments of the budget to achieve the needed 
budget reductions. 

2. Second, defense spending must be 
placed on a more stable, long-term footing. 
This nation needs a sustained, multi-year 
buildup in its defense capability supported 
on a bipartisan basis—a buildup which will 
send a signal to allies and adversaries alike 
that we intend to refurbish our defense ca- 
pability and to pay for that refurbishing. 
We do not need a defense budget that 
surges in one year and lapses back the 
next—wide variations in defense spending 
and policies will merely increase the cost of 
a given defense capability, send a garbled 
diplomatic message to the rest of the world 
and lead to defense planning that is not co- 
herent. 

3. Third, even after giving top priority to 
much larger spending reductions than any 
now being proposed, additional revenues 
must be raised in the out years. The state of 
the economy and the nation’s urgent need 
for savings and increased productivity sug- 
gest great caution before eliminating sched- 
uled tax reductions in 1983. Our tax systems 
are far more stimulative to borrowing and 
consumption and discouraging to savings 
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and investment than the tax systems of 
other industrialized countries. The goal 
must therefore be to design tax increases 
which are targeted primarily at consump- 
tion rather than investment and productivi- 
ty. These can be constructed in ways that 
protect the needy. But, even though tax in- 
creases by 1985 may reduce deficits, taxes 
alone are not an effective substitute for re- 
straints on spending. 

A balanced program of the sort sketched 
above can bring the Federal deficit by 1985 
to just over 2 percent of GNP. That would 
offer real hope for a sustained recovery, a 
decade of investment in the future, and 
growing prosperity and global influence. 
The alternative of delay—of avoiding diffi- 
cult programs—is no longer tenable. 

The following table compares the outlook 
for fiscal 1985 under the proposals advocat- 
ed by the Senate Budget Committee, the 
House, the administration and the Biparti- 
san Budget Appeal. 


[In billions of dollars, 1985) 
2 a 
Commit- Commit- 

tee tee 


President 
Reagan 
* 762.6 47324 
í 909.6 917.0 
Defense... = 56. 285 
Nondefense noninterest ....... i 517.8 
— — 10: 114.0 
184.6 


+ 765.9 
912.6 


Deficits 
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We deeply appreciate all the hard work 
vou have already done and the political dif- 
ficulty of the task before you. But more 
must be done. Our country's economic 
future is at stake. 

Respectfully, 
W. MICHAEL BLUMENTHAL, 
JohN B. CONNALLY, 
C. Douctas DILLON, 
Henry H. FOWLER, 
PETER G. PETERSON, 
WILLIAM E. SIMON, 

The founding members of the Bipartisan 
Appeal 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum and 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
be equally divided against the resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PRESSLER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I notice 
that the hour is approximately 3:30 
p.m. We have for the time being, I 
think, exhausted the amendments 
that we have on our side in regard to 
this resolution. Most of today, yester- 
day, and really the day before that 
there were amendments that the 
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Democratic side of the aisle was offer- 
ing to the budget proposal we now 
have before us. 

I think we are now working on at 
least the third day that the Domenici- 
Baker substitute has been laid down, 
and I thought that we heard early this 
morning that we should be prepared 
to finish this resolution tonight, that 
we would have votes on the Chafee 
amendment and then on the Baker- 
Domenici substitute. 

I am wondering, because the hour is 
3:30 p.m., when that is going to 
happen. 

I have heard the Baker-Domenici 
substitute referred to as a compro- 
mise. I think it is interesting to try to 
determine the genesis of that word 
and where that springs from and what 
the compromise is. 

I would assume, Mr. President, if it 
is a compromise it is a compromise be- 
tween the President and the Republi- 
cans because to date my side of the 
aisle has not been included. Generally 
around here when we talk about com- 
promise I thought the Democrats 
would be included. But maybe it is a 
term I do not understand, and maybe 
when the President even said in his 
state of the Union address that he 
hoped that our economic policy would 
be set on a bipartisan basis, I assume 
he has a different meaning for that 
word again than we understand. 

What we did have, Mr. President, is 
we did have a bipartisan basis in our 
committee budget that we adopted 
and brought to the Senate floor, and 
in a chart that we have placed on the 
floor today, and I was explaining that 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas today, we have labeled and set 
the committee work on the top of this 
chart and we show that our deficits 
under the committee chart would start 
at $163 billion in 1984 and then go to 
$147 billion in 1985. They go to $133 
billion in 1986, $135 billion in 1987 and 
down to $124 billion in 1988, still very 
high deficits, Mr. President, but end 
up with about 2.6 percent of the GNP 
being a structural deficit. 

But if we look at the Republican 
substitute, the so-called compromise, 
we see that those deficits start at $192 
billion and end up at $220 billion 5 
years later. So there is a difference of 
$306 billion in a larger deficit in the 
substitute than there is in the commit- 
tee product. 

It seems to me it sort of proves the 
worth of bipartisanship and how it 
does work in order to give us a show- 
ing of those additional deficits. 

That really does not tell the whole 
story because, of course, what that 
$306 billion extra deficit translates 
into is also a $41 billion additional in- 
terest the Federal Government will 
have to pay on the borrowing and 
that, I think, Mr. President, is the 
great, great danger that we face as we 
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are trying to prolong this recovery 
that we have gotten into. 

If the Federal Government has to 
borrow these massive sums of money 
where will enough dollars come from 
to fuel the private sector, to fuel hous- 
ing, to fuel the buying of automobiles 
and iceboxes, to take care of the indus- 
trial expansion that we hope will 
follow the recovery that we started? 

We know the genesis of this particu- 
lar recovery started when interest 
rates began to go down last year, and 
those interest rates began to go down 
after the Congress took action of in- 
creasing revenues. That was not called 
a tax increase last year, as you recall, 
Mr. President. That was revenue en- 
hancers, but we enhanced revenue 
about $81 billion over a period of 3 
years, and based on that and the fact 
that the Fed then took that signal and 
eased up somewhat on the money 
supply and we began to see those in- 
terest rates start down and as those 
rates started down, we saw the basis of 
a recovery consumer-led, led by con- 
sumers buying houses and now buying 
automobiles, and that, of course, has 
started our recovery. 

We still have unused industrial ca- 
pacity or unused plant capacity of 68 
percent so that the economy has not 
really taken off yet. The indications 
are that that will follow, and we cer- 
tainly hope that it will. But for it to 
follow there has to be sufficient cap- 
ital to be able to borrow. 

If the Federal Government is bor- 
rowing $192 billion next year on top of 
the $240 billion deficit, it is $210 bil- 
lion already, most of us would prob- 
ably think we would be lucky if we got 
by with a $230 or $240 billion deficit, if 
they borrow that we are talking about 
87 percent net private saving that will 
go to fuel that deficit to take care of 
those borrowings next year. Maybe 
that can happen next year if the in- 
dustrial capacity has not really started 
up. 

But what happens in the next year, 
in 1985? There I think is the time we 
can see we would no longer have a re- 
covery and we could be in real trouble. 
This is exactly the point that is made 
by the Peterson group. These, as you 
know, are the founding members of 
the Bipartisan Budget Appeal, made 
up of Pete Peterson—these are former 
Cabinet members under Democratic 
and Republican administrations—Mike 
Blumenthal, and John Connally, and 
Douglas Dillon, and Henry Fowler, 
Pete Peterson, and Bill Simon, former 
Secretaries of the Treasury, former 
Cabinet officials under President Ford 
and President Nixon and President 
Carter, all raising the point that we 
need to take these essential steps to 
reduce the deficits. And they tell us 
the time to address these issues is now, 
not 1 year from now and not 2 years 
from now. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the telegram from the Bipar- 
tisan Budget Appeal be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


(Mailgram] 

From the founding members of the Biparti- 
san Budget Appeal: The Hon. W. Mi- 
chael Blumenthal, Sec. of Treasury, 
1977-1979; the Hon. John B. Connally, 
Sec. of Treasury, 1971-1972; the Hon. C. 
Douglas Dillon, Sec. of Treasury, 1961- 
1965; the Hon. Henry H. Fowler, Sec. of 
Treasury, 1965-1968; the Hon. Peter G. 
Peterson, Sec. of Commerce, 1972-1973; 
the Hon. William E. Simon, Sec. of 
Treasury, 1974-1976. 


Hon. LAWTON CHILEs, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

To Members of the U.S. Senate: 

In the process of reassessment that now 
marks the debate over the Federal budget, 
the founding members of the bipartisan 
budget appeal urge further essential steps 
to reduce the Federal deficit. 

These steps would neither impose hard- 
ship on the neediest sector of the popula- 
tion nor jeopardize national security. They 
are urged at this time because debate over 
the Federal budget continues to avoid diffi- 
cult and very critical issues required to 
bring the Federal deficit under control. 

The time to address these issues is now, 
not a year from now and not two years from 
now. Our recommendations are based on 
the belief that budget changes, to be credi- 
ble to the financial markets and to have the 
desired effect on long-term interest rates, 
must be enacted into law this year and must 
hold out the promise of reducing the deficit 
to about 2 percent of GNP (or less than 
DLRS 100 billion) by about 1985, moving 
toward balance. 

If you fail in the course of your current 
deliberations to take the steps required to 
bring out-year deficits under control, you 
will consign the economy to a fitful and un- 
satisfactory course. Real long-term interest 
rates will remain high for the foreseeable 
future, smothering capital intensive sectors 
and causing the recovery to sputter and 
stall. Massive Federal borrowing will con- 
sume savings urgently needed for invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment, new in- 
frastructure and new jobs and training. 
Overvalued dollars will also have a crushing 
effect on export industries. 

The long-term result will be far more 
painful than the steps necessary now to 
avert it. The financial markets need a per- 
suasive and credible signal that outyear 
deficits are coming down steadily and sub- 
stantially. There is no such signal now. 
Without such signs, the markets will fear 
that either the government deficit will be 
monetized, which will lead to renewed infla- 
tion, or the federal reserve will have to force 
up interest rates. Either case would cause a 
premature end to recovery. 

The bipartisan budget appeal has pro- 
posed a sound, equitable program to address 
the federal budget crisis. That program has 
three elements. 

1. First, and foremost, nondefense spend- 
ing must be reduced sharply and structural- 
ly. Among the required steps are: 

A one-year freeze in the growth of benefit 
levels of cash payments flowing from large 
non-means tested entitlements programs. 
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The six-month delay in the social security 
COLA is simply not adequate. 

Some form of a cap must be put on future 
indexing of these non-means tested entitle- 
ments. At present they are far more gener- 
ous than parallel benefits in the private 
sector, as indeed are federal pensions which 
clearly must be reformed. However difficult 
politically, controlling the budget requires 
controls on the large non-means tested enti- 
tlement program and on the inflation index- 
ing process that drives the cost of those pro- 
grams upward, (e.g., by capping inflation ad- 
justments at 60% of the CPI, or at 4% per 
year, or by providing adjustments only for 
the amount of inflation in excess of 3% per 
year). If these programs are instead placed 
off-limits, it will be impossible to make 
budget savings now necessary for financial 
stability. As it stands now, there is only a 
half-year freeze in some of the programs 
and no change in the indexing system. As a 
result, over the period covering fiscal 1984 
through 1988, the six-month delay reduces 
entitlement programs, which will aggregate 
to nearly DLRS 2.2 trillion, by only DLRS 
25 billion over the entire period. 

Moreover, the hardship that would be im- 
posed on the really needy is too great to jus- 
tify substantial additional reductions in 
areas of their requirements. 

Medicare costs must be brought under 
control. They are now exploding. 

Non-essential Federal subsidies to busi- 
ness and agriculture must be reduced. 

Long-term control of Federal spending is 
hopeless unless fundamental reforms of this 
sort are made. There is simply not enough 
saving in the variable, non-entitlement seg- 
ments of the budget to achieve the needed 
budget reductions. 

2. Second, defense spending must be 
placed on a more stable, long-term footing. 
This nation needs a sustained, multi-year 
buildup in its defense capability supported 
on a bipartisan basis—a buildup which will 
send a signal to allies and adversaries alike 
that we intend to refurbish our defense ca- 
pability and to pay for that refurbishing. 
We do not need a defense budget that 
surges in one year and lapses back the 
next—wide variations in defense spending 
and policies will merely increase the cost of 
a given defense capability, send a garbled 
diplomatic message to the rest of the world 
and lead to defense planning that is not co- 
herent. 

3. Third, even after giving top priority to 
much larger spending reductions than any 
now being proposed, additional revenues 
must be raised in the out years. The state of 
the economy and the nation’s urgent need 
for savings and increased productivity sug- 
gest great caution before eliminating sched- 
uled tax reductions in 1983, our tax systems 
is far more stimulative to borrowing and 
consumption and discouraging to savings 
and investment than the tax systems of 
other industrialized countries. The goal 
must therefore be to design tax increases 
which are targeted primarily at consump- 
tion rather than investment and productivi- 
ty, these can be constructed in ways that 
protect the needy. But, even though tax in- 
creases by 1985 may reduce deficits, taxes 
alone are not an effective substitute for re- 
straints on spending. 

A balanced program of the sort sketched 
above can bring the Federal deficit by 1985 
to just over 2 percent of GNP. That would 
offer real hope for a sustained recovery, a 
decade of investment in the future, and 
growing prosperity and global influence. 
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The alternative of delay—of avoiding diffi- 
cult programs—is no longer tenable. 

The following table compares the outlook 
for fiscal 1985 under the proposals advocat- 
ed by the Senate Budget Committee, the 
House, the administration and the Biparti- 
san Budget Appeal. 


[In billions of dollars, 1985] 


President 
Reagan 
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We deeply appreciate all the hard work 
you have already done and the political dif- 
ficulty of the task before you. But more 
must be done. Our country’s economic 
future is at stake. 

Respectfully, 
W. MICHAEL BLUMENTHAL, 
JOHN B. CONNALLY, 
C. Doucias DILLON, 
Henry H. FOWLER, 
PETER G. PETERSON, 
WILLIAM E. SIMON, 

The founding members of the Bipartisan 
Appeal. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, when 
we look at the substitute we see that 
rather than a 3-year budget it only 
projects a 2-year budget so that means 
the reconciliation process only works 


for 2 years so there are not 3 years 
savings on any of the items, and it 
means that only in the revenues, they 
only provide for the first 2 years of 
what the President was providing for 
in his plan. 

Remember, Mr. President, in his 
plan he picks up very little revenues in 
the first 2 years. He waits until the 
third year and then he has a massive 
infusion, a massive tax increase, in the 
third year, 1986. But in the plan we 
have before us we have left that out so 
we cannot even tell the markets that 
we are going to do something in 1986, 
and that is why you see those deficit 
figures swelling to $220 billion. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I wonder if the 
distinguished ranking member would 
yield for a question? 

Mr. CHILES. I would be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. With respect to 
the markets over the weekend, as he 
knows, we were able to compute the 
ratio that is not widely reported in the 
American press but it is very carefully 
attended to in the financial markets; 
and, I suppose as the senior Senator 
from New York, I represent the locale 
of those markets, although they are in 
fact across the country and the world. 
But there is a ratio which describes 
the proportion of all credit that is ex- 
tended in a given year that is absorbed 
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by the Federal Government, which is 
to say in any given year there is a cer- 
tain amount of savings that come to 
market, as it were, and offers itself, as 
President Coolidge might have said, to 
be hired when he said of the allies and 
the war debt “they hired the money, 
didn’t they.” 

This credit comes available on the 
market and the Federal Government 
makes the first play on that credit by 
virtue of the fact that it can offer the 
highest rate of interest, combined with 
the most secure paper, as it is called. 
Why can it offer the highest rate of 
interest? Because there is no restraint 
on the rate of interest it can offer, 
there is no earnings capacity that has 
to be judged and be a limiting factor. 

Now, in the postwar period, the Fed- 
eral Government has absorbed an av- 
erage of 20 percent of the available 
credit on the market, and this is a 
fairly stable series. Then enters this 
administration, calling for greater 
availability to private markets for in- 
vestment and greater reward for sav- 
ings, and the rate of Federal absorp- 
tion of private credit moved from an 
average of 20 percent, to 25 percent in 
fiscal 1981, to 38 percent in 1982, to 65 
percent in 1983 in the budget that is 
proposed by the distinguished majori- 
ty leader and the chairman of our 
committee, to 57 percent next year, in 
1984 and 51 percent in 1985. 

I ask the ranking member, my distin- 
guished friend from Florida, has there 
ever been a period in American history 
where for 3 consecuive years the Fed- 
eral Government has absorbed more 
than 50 percent of the credit avail- 
able? And second, if under this admin- 
istration industrial production returns 
to normal—it is now 68, 69 percent of 
capacity and if America were equiva- 
lent to Japan, America would be bank- 
rupt—but if production does return to 
normal, and normal requirements of 
capital formation, and if capital re- 
placement comes about, what has to 
be the effect of the Federal Govern- 
ment, preemption of more than half 
the credit available? 

Does that have to mean ruinous real 
rates of interest for yet another 3 
years? $ 

Mr. CHILES. It has to mean that, 
and it probably has to mean tremen- 
dously high rates of inflation if you 
try to accommodate the need for that 
additional capital by loosening up the 
money supply. Of course, you know 
what that would do to the inflation 
spiral. We would be back over every- 
thing we have seen in inflation. 

I appreciate the Senator’s point 
about how the absorption of a large 
share of total domestic credit and how 
a larger share of U.S. credit is ab- 
sorbed under this substitute plan rela- 
tive to the Senate budget resolution. 

The base of comparison that the 
Senator has used, total domestic funds 
raised in U.S. credit markets, is cer- 
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tainly an appropriate base for meas- 
uring credit market shares, but I think 
now I have some information that 
does measure another important 
aspect of the Federal budget deficits, 
and that is how those Federal deficits 
affect the growth potential of the U.S. 
economy, which we are now talking 
about. Total domestic funds raised in 
the U.S. credit markets, the figure the 
Senator has given us, includes depre- 
ciation allowances. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. That is right. 

Mr. CHILES. And we would hope 
that is being used to replace the stock 
of existing capital being used to 
produce the GNP. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. That was our 
plan. 

Mr. CHILES. So that cannot go for 
anything in the way of expansion. It 
also includes purchases of consumer 
durables, which are not used by busi- 
nesses to produce our gross national 
product, 

It seems if we used another base, if 
we sought to see the funds that are 
available for increasing our capital 
stock and therefore increasing our 
growth potential, then net private 
saving is the figure that we might 
want to look at to measure the extent 
to which the Federal deficits would 
crowd out private net investment. 
Under the Domenici-Baker plan, Fed- 
eral deficits will be 87.3 percent of net 
private savings in 1984. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Did the Senator 
from Florida—and is there anyone lis- 
tening—did I hear him say that the 
Federal deficit in fiscal 1984 will use 
up 87 percent of net private savings? 

Mr. CHILES. If we pass the Domen- 
ici-Baker plan, 87.3 percent. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Will this ever be 
reported in the press? 

Mr. CHILES. Well, I do not know. 
That percent would fall to 73 percent, 
a mere 73 percent, in 1988. The Sena- 
tor has used the base of total U.S. 
credit and asked how the Federal defi- 
cit could absorb 50 percent. But when 
we are talking about net private sav- 
ings, we are talking about from 87 to 
73 percent over the next 5 years. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Can it be that Mr. 
David Stockman has attained the final 
Sovietization of the American econo- 
my? I cannot believe that the Politbu- 
ro disposes of 87 percent of private 
savings. 

Mr. CHILES. I really do not know 
those figures, but we know there is 
some outside free economy that does 
operate there, and it may be as high as 
13 percent. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. It would not have 
to be higher. 

Mr. CHILES. It would not have to be 
any higher than that. It is interesting 
to note that if we passed our plan, in 
1988, we would be using 41 percent, 
still a very high figure. 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. Still high, but 
half. 

Mr. CHILES. I agree it is too high 
until you compare it with 73 percent 
and that makes it a totally different 
figure. 

But I think the point the Senator 
raises is the point that we had brought 
to our attention when we received a 
letter from David Jones, who is a fi- 
nancial economist, senior vice presi- 
dent in the firm of Aubrey Langston & 
Co. They specialize in U.S. Govern- 
ment and Federal agency securities. 

Mr. Jones told us in his letter that, 
and I am quoting: 

The Domenici-Baker budget proposal 
would have an extremely unsettling impact 
on the financial markets, and because of the 
inadequate measures to either increase reve- 
nues or cut spending, the plan would result, 
even assuming a moderate recovery, in a 
rising deficit pattern rather than a desired 
declining trend. 

We see that in our chart, that the 
rising trend goes from 192 to 220. He 
says that by fiscal year 1988 the defi- 
cit would end up well above the ac- 
ceptable $200 billion level and, in that 
unfortunate event, Federal borrowing 
requirements would gobble up an un- 
acceptably high 75 percent or more of 
net private savings, leaving precious 
little savings available to finance 
longer term business spending of new 
plant and equipment. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Will the Sena- 
tor from New York or the Senator 
from Florida yield for a question? 

Mr. CHILES. We would be happy to 
yield if the Senator would use some of 
her time on that question. 

Mrs. KASSENBAUM. Yes. 

Mr. President, I say to the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
Florida, regarding the substitute plan, 
true, I think we would all acknowledge 
they are higher deficits than any of us 
want to live with. The key difference 
is, though, that we are talking about 
high taxes on the part of the proposal 
that the Senator is supporting. I am 
talking about low taxes. I think that 
while we are both trying to get the 
deficits down, it seems to me, during 
this period of time that we are coming 
out of a recession, we simply cannot 
stand the type of tax increase that is 
proposed by the Senator. I would like 
to ask how you acknowledge that. 
Many economists, despite the letter 
the Senator read, have said that this is 
not the time. 

Mr. CHILES. Let me say I asked a 
question of Mr. Martin Feldstein, the 
Chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers. The question I 
asked Mr. Feldstein was: 

If we did not have the July 1 tax cut in 
place, if that was not already in law and in 
place, would you recommend, when we are 
running a $210 billion deficit, borrowing an- 
other $30 billion to give to the public a red 
ink tax cut? We are not talking about rais- 
ing taxes, we are talking about whether we 
should make an additional tax cut on top of 
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the tax cuts of 20 percent that have already 
been made out there; should we make an- 
other 10 percent tax cut? 

And his answer was interesting, I say 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
York. He said: 

I am afraid that is too hypothetical a 
question for me to be able to answer. 

But the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve did not take that kind of 
dodge. He said no, he would not. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. May I say to the 
Senator from Kansas that she raises a 
genuine question where judgments can 
differ. Dr. Feldstein chose not to 
answer a hypothetical question where 
there was no option. We are talking 
about signals to a world financial 
market as much as to the American fi- 
nancial market. 

If I can say to the Senator, there is 
something to be gained from this ca- 
tastrophe, which is we might learn 
something from it. We might learn 
that Government is not simple and ec- 
onomics is not easy, and that the exact 
opposite, the polar extreme, of all the 
promises made in the euphoria of a lo- 
botomized majority 2% years ago have 
failed. 

Let me read this for you, if I may, 
and for my friend from Florida. This 
comes from the senior vice president 
and economist, the senior economist at 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co.— 
not a notoriously erratic or extremist 
group. He wrote this for this debate, 
and it is time it was reported. 

He said: 

While today’s deficits are far too large for 
our economy, they can be financed in the 
context of declining interest rates because 
of the easing of monetary policy that has 
occurred since last July, along with reduc- 
tions in demands for short-term funds by 
the private sector. 

Translated, the Federal Reserve fi- 
nally responded and, too, there is such 
an enormous excess capacity in the 
producing sector of the economy that 
there is no demand for capital, either 
to replace or to add. 

He goes on to say: 

It is essential that these deficits be cut 
dramatically if the recovery is to continue 
beyond 1984. The deficits envisioned by the 
Domenici-Baker plan, in my opinion, do not 
meet this test, since they are likely to cause 
the Federal Government to borrow an 
amount equivalent to all the savings that 
the economy will make available each year 
starting in 1984. 

That, sir, is the largest assertion we 
have yet heard—the senior economist 
at Manufacturers Hanover. 

Mr. CHILES. We have now gone 
from 87 to all of it. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. All of it. That is 
the triumph of supply side economics. 
There is no supply. It is such a loss to 
the Nation. 

Mr. CHILES. That is perpetual 
motion, then, which we have created. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I suppose you go 
to the World Bank and borrow. 
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Mr. CHILES. Chile is doing that and 
Mexico is doing that. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. It is our time to 
go to the World Bank, but there will 
not be anything left. It is so painful, it 
is so wrong, and it is reversible in the 
long run only if it is acknowledged as a 
disastrous set of calculations. 

To think back to college days for a 
moment. I was required, as perhaps 
the Senator from Florida was, to read, 
in translation let me say, the works of 
the great Austrian historian Jacob 
Burkhardt. A century ago he said the 
20th century would be the century of 
the terrible simplifiers. 

You will remember how simple it 
was going to be, how simple economics 
were going to be, and how ruinously 
wrong those turned out. 

Mr. CHILES. I will say I did not 
study that work. But I do remember 
well that we were told that we were 
going to have a balanced budget in 
1983. That would be the year of the 
balanced budget as a result of supply- 
side economics. I do know that we are 
now looking at 1983 and we are look- 
ing at deficits of $230 billion or $240 
billion. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Keynesian eco- 
nomics, which appeared on the world 
scene at a time of excess capacity of 
plant and equipment all over the 
world, was a basic corrective to stimu- 
late the demand side of the economy. 
This was a correct prescription at that 
time. The larger body of supply-side 
economics made the sensible proposi- 
tion that in the main, in the history of 
the race, there is never enough to go 
around. You do not have to think 
about supply and demand because 
demand will take care of itself. 

But take a good idea and turn it into 
a five-word sentence and force it on to 
the American economy and you get 
the present disaster, ruin. 

Mr. CHILES. There were those of us 
on our side of the aisle that felt for 
years you could spend yourself into a 
strong economy. We used to hear that 
doctrine preached. 

We were wrong. It took us a long 
time to find that out, but we have dis- 
covered we were wrong. We have de- 
cided we were wrong. Now we find our 
colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle buying the notion that you can 
tax cut yourself into this prosperity. 
How long does it take them to find 
out, before they find out they were 
wrong? 

We have said we decided you cannot 
spend yourself into it. When will they 
find out you cannot tax cut yourself 
into it? 

Mr. 


MOYNIHAN. The terrifying 
thought is it will take 25 years of 
being in the majority before they 
learn this is a serious business. 

Mr. CHILES. I do not think that will 
happen when I look at this chart, I say 
to my distinguished friend from New 
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York. I think there is a timetable 
spelled out in red in that chart to keep 
that from happening. 

I would hope that we would not have 
to go into that kind of a dilemma be- 
cause the country cannot stand it, 
given the kind of high pain that we 
and the world have had as a result of 
this recession. The world is suffering 
that pain and will continue to suffer it 
as we recover. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. And those interest 
rates are developing a debt crisis in 
the nondeveloped countries of the 
world that might radicalize politics in 
this century as nothing we have ever 
known. No developing nation’s politi- 
cal leader can possibly explain his debt 
crisis save in the terms of the extreme 
left. 

Mr. CHILES. Those interest rates 
are also causing our dollar to be over- 
valued perhaps 30 percent, causing our 
inability to sell our exports, which 
now make up 24 to 25 percent of our 
GNP, and creating record high unem- 
ployment, creating a massive debt, a 
massive imbalance of trade. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. It is $78 billion. 

Mr. CHILES. It is $78 billion because 
we are unable to compete with the 
Japanese or Germans. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. And will not in 
the currency markets. It is a problem 
of people trying to go through 20th 
century economic life. The OECD has 
a basket of currencies. The dollar went 
up 21 percent in the last 2 years. That 
is $1,000 off the price of a Japanese 
automobile. The doctrine says thou 
shalt not intervene. Two weeks ago, 
the President of France said, “All 
right, in that case we will retarget our 
missiles.” I do not exaggerate what he 
said. But he certainly said the world is 
in a crisis so long as Americans insist. 
He obviously did not say he would re- 
target his missiles, but he said there 
has to be a change because the United 
States will not act as a competent 
leader. 

From the other side of the aisle we 
have asked and begged this matter but 
they cannot face what they did, they 
cannot acknowledge it. You have a 
catatonic majority. 

Mr. CHILES. There has been a 
search going on. It is like an Easter 
egg hunt, after Easter now, seeking 
the magic 51. The last report I heard 
was that the golden egg has not been 
found, the 51 have not appeared. I re- 
iterate the offer that I made every day 
that we have been talking on the 
budget that there are 46 warm bodies 
on this side who would like to partici- 
pate in the economic policy of this 
country, that would like to take the 
President up on his offer to have a bi- 
partisan economic policy. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. We have made 
mistakes. No one need fear admitting 
mistakes over there. We admit them 
for a generation when we have made 
them. 
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Have you had any response to your 
offer? 

Mr. CHILES. Not yet, not yet. We 
are still willing and waiting, but the 
clock is running down. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. How many hours 
are there left, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 9 hours and 54 minutes left, 5 
hours and 19 minutes to the Senator 
from Florida, and 4 hours and 35 min- 
utes to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Is there any rule 
that if one side of the aisle refuses to 
debate, part of its time automatically 
reverts to the side of the aisle that is 
willing to debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
only rule on refusal to debate is that if 
both sides decline to yield time, time 
runs equally. 

Mr. CHILES. I say to the Senator 
from New York that in 9 hours and 
whatever minutes it will be, there will 
be the shootout at the OK Corral. By 
that time, whether the golden egg has 
been found or not, Gary Cooper will 
walk down the street and we will have 
the guns begin to go off. It seems to 
me we should be having some kind of 
dialog, we should be trying to deter- 
mine how we put this package togeth- 
er. 

I am reminded of a story of the 
young man who applied for employ- 
ment with a railroad company, and he 
was going to be a tower operator, an 
operator in the control tower of the 
train yard. They were showing him 
the equipment. He seemed to be able 
to grasp all of this. 

They said, Now, we want to give 
you a little test.” 

They said, The express is coming in 
down the east track and it is going to 
arrive at 2:15. The local is coming in 
down the west track and it is to cross 
at 2:15, but someone has opened a 
switch. It is now on the main track. 
What would you do?” 

He said, I would go get my broth- 
er.” 

“Why in the world would you do 
that?” 

He said, He ain't never seen a train 
wreck, either.” 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
now should be the time, before we 
send for our brother, that we ought to 
do something to avoid this train 
wreck. We know the trains are coming 
down this track and will collide. Yet 
we are just allowing the time to go and 
go while one side continues to search 
for the golden egg. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I wonder if I may 
have permission, in the circum- 
stances—it is a beautiful day outside 
and nothing is taking place inside. The 
west front of the Capitol is falling 
down. At least we could watch that 
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while we wait for the time to run out. 
May I be excused? 

Mr. CHILES. I would be happy to 
excuse the distinguished Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank my distin- 
guished friend and colleague and 
leave. 

Mr. CHILES. I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
might say I would be pleased to excuse 
the Senator, also. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I can understand 
that, certainly. 

Mr. DOMENICI. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. What did the Chair 
say about the time remaining on the 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sena- 
tor CHILES has 5 hours and 19 min- 
utes. Senator Domenicr has 4 hours 
and 35 minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, in terms of debate, the dis- 
tinguished Senator could talk for 25 
plus 19 minutes and we would be even 
in terms of debate. We seem to have 
used a little more time than they have. 

I think the Senator knows—— 

Mr. CHILES. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor would repeat for me. I must have 
missed some of the things the Senator 
said about the Domenici-Baker plan in 
some of the time that has been used 
up. 
Mr. DOMENICI. I think in terms of 
statements on it, I am not sure the 
Senator was here, but I think I spoke 
without any interruption on it for 20 
minutes, maybe 25, in detail, point by 
point, in the Recorp. It was close to 
the time it was introduced. I think the 
Senator will find it there. I would be 
pleased, at the appropriate time, to 
discuss it in more detail. 

I am not reluctant at all to debate it. 
In fact, I shall say a few words shortly 
about it. But let me make a couple of 
points, because I share some things 
very strongly with the Senator, my 
good friend. 

Mr. President, I want a budget reso- 
lution. I want him to know that. I do 
not think anyone has worked any 
harder to get one than I and I contin- 
ue to do that. 

Mr. CHILES. I concur in that and I 
congratulate the distinguished chair- 
man for that. He knows how much I 
feel that we need a budget resolution, 
too. I think that we shall have chaos if 
we do not have one. 

I have also listened to those who 
talk about a veto strategy. I wonder if 
they really thought that through. 
When you talk about a veto strategy, 
we are pointing out a grant total of 
$153 billion, or 18 percent of the 
budget, that is spent on nondefense 
discretionary programs subject to 
annual appropriation. It seems to me 
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that veto strategy is going to 18 per- 
cent of the budget. I wonder if that is 
sufficient strategy to convince the 
White House or anyone else that we 
should try to operate without a resolu- 
tion. 

I do congratulate the Senator. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I also want to say 
to my good friend from Florida, Mr. 
President, with reference to the pas- 
sage of time and his concern, which I 
take to be genuine, that apparently, 
we are moving close to some deadlines 
in time. From his vantage point, noth- 
ing is happening. 

Let me say, while he has served on 
this Budget Committee as long as the 
Senator from New Mexico has, in my 2 
years as chairman, what we are going 
through has been rather normal. It is 
in the last few hours that we finally 
muster the votes to get a resolution. I 
do not like that. I am not in favor of 
that. I assure the Senator that I am 
doing what I can to get a budget reso- 
lution. I shall continue to do that. 

The nature of the 50 hours is rather 
deceptive, as the Senator knows. It 
sounds like it goes by awfully fast, but 
in the way this great body does things, 
50 hours of debate is a long time. We 
always open them thinking it is going 
to take 1 week. I can remember now 
three different times that we opened 
on a Monday or Tuesday and were 
going to finish by Friday. Each of 
those times, we went to Thursday or 
Friday of the following week. 

I think we are just going through 
that. We still have today and tomor- 
row before the normal time runs out. I 
have no desire to stay late tonight. We 
are going to do what we can. 

Mr. CHILES. If I may just comment 
on that—— 

Mr. DOMENICI. Of course. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I do not 
want to interrupt the Senator in his 
remarks. He said in his statement the 
2 years he has been chairman. I agree 
this is kind of normal in that 2 years. I 
remember an earlier time, when the 
Senator from New Mexico was a spear 
carrier and the Senator from Florida 
was a javelin catcher for the then 
chairman of the Budget Committee. 
At that time, we sort of operated in 
the committee on a bipartisan basis. 
We brought that budget to the floor. 
The distinguished chairman stood and 
the ranking member stood and warded 
off amendments that would come 
from the left or come from the right. 
Basically, the committee tried to make 
its work product, tried to do its job as 
well as it could. I think we had a cen- 
trist budget, that generally did not 
always please those on the left or 
those on the right of the respective 
parties, but it was the product of a 
Budget Committee that, I think, had 
well provided. The Senate went along 
with that. We produced a product that 
would go with a strong position to go 
to the House on. 
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I happen to think there was nothing 
wrong with that basis of operating. I 
wish we did not have to operate under 
this way where, 2 years ago, we found 
a budget sort of brought to us, or last 
year, we were brought a budget at 3:30 
in the afternoon and that budget was 
voted out at 10 o’clock that night. We 
never got an opportunity to partici- 
pate in that. 

Now, we see this year, while we did 
operate—and I think with some good 
results and on more of a bipartisan 
basis in the committee—I know the 
revenue number was not truly a bipar- 
tisan basis, because the Senator's side 
could not come to an agreement on 
that. We did on the spending side. 
Then we come to the floor, and sud- 
denly, we are waiting for days while 
the Republicans are gathering 51 
Members. 

Why does that have to be? Why 
cannot we come out here and debate 
this? We have Members on both sides. 
We have philosophy spread. We have 
conservatives and liberals on our side. 
The Senator seems to have some on 
his side this time that do not totally 
agree. 

Why can we not come out and let 
the Senate work its will? This was sup- 
posed to be the greatest deliberative 
body in the land. It sure has not delib- 
erated any on this particular product 
except behind closed doors. 

(Mr. RUDMAN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I wonder if the 
Senator will yield for a question? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Does the Senator 
happen to remember how large a doc- 
ument it was that we received in the 
form of a budget a year ago? Does he 
remember that document that we got 
at 3 in the afternoon? 

Mr. CHILES. It went by me so fast, I 
cannot tell the Senator, truthfully. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Is it possible that 
the Senator might remember it was 
one page? 

Mr. CHILES. The Senator refreshes 
my memory. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. It was one page. 
That is called participation. We were 
handed it and told “that is the 
budget.” Is there any disputation? 

Mr. CHILES. I do remember that we 
were told that we could not get any 
function-by-function analysis until the 
next morning because the staff had 
not done it yet, it had to be done over- 
night. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. We had to pass it, 
we called it sentence by sentence, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. CHILES. I apologize to the Sen- 
ator for interrupting. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I assume the Sena- 
tor would like to charge that time to 
himself? 

Mr. CHILES. Certainly. 

Mr. DOMENICI. So we will get the 
debate equalized on this. 

Mr. CHILES. My time. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. Let me say to my 
good friend from Florida that I, too, 
wish that we could be in a situation as 
he described it going back 5 or 6 years 
ago. I frankly do not believe that is 
possible, although I will continue to 
try to do that. 

I want to use Senator MOYNIHAN’S 
figures for just a moment from his 
speech and document that he inserted 
in the Recorp entitled “Federal Par- 
ticipation in the Nation’s Financial 
Markets for the Years 1984 and 1985.” 
I regret that the distinguished Senator 
is no longer in the Chamber, and I do 
not do this because he has left. I have 
had it with me planning to do it. I just 
did not make the point until now. 

Mr. President, when you hear the 
debate about the difference between 
the Domenici-Baker substitute and the 
Senate Budget Committee reported 
resolution in terms of Federal partici- 
pation in the Nation's financial mar- 
kets, you would think we were talking 
about some difference between the 
two that was mammoth, something in 
the dimension of three or four times, 
300 or 400 percent difference—one is 
just going to gobble up the Nation’s fi- 
nancial markets, and the other in 
some way is just going to have a 
modest impact. 

I will use the Senator’s own numbers 
so we will have them right. The 
Senate Budget Committee reported re- 
duction in terms of 1984 would be 51 
percent. The Domenici-Baker substi- 
tute would be 57. If my arithmetic is 
right, that is a 6-percent difference. 
You are talking about a recovery 
period, and you are basically talking 
about making up all that difference 
with taxes. Then if you go out to 1985, 
again it sounds like the difference is 
again something geometric, big, many 
times. I will give you the percentages: 
44 and 51—7 percent difference, and 
that is if we really know with certain- 
ty what we are talking about. That is 
assuming these estimates based on 
economic happenings are correct. The 
differences are in percentages less 
than 10 percent and all of the differ- 
ences in that respect, using that kind 
of approach, are made up of the as- 
sumed differences in borrowing by the 
Federal Government because we tax 
the American people $30 billion and 
$40 billion, respectively. So let us 
make sure we understand that. 

Now, if you go into 1986, 1987, and 
1988, I understand. I understand that 
there is much to be done, and there 
are a lot of things that have to 
happen. So for those who want to look 
at the red block as it goes out into 
1986, 1987, and 1988, there is not any 
disputing that we are on a very serious 
deficit path. But I repeat, the only and 
basic difference is 2 years versus 3 
years and do you want to force big 
taxes in 1986, following rather large 
taxes in 1983 and 1984 right now and 
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assume that the Congress is going to 
pass them and put them on the Ameri- 
can people in a bill this year? 

That is basically the only difference 
in the two plans. I submit probably 
the President’s approach was closest 
to right when he said. Put something 
out in 1986 of a contingent nature and, 
if we need it, do it.” 

There is no way to put a contingent 
tax on a budget resolution. You either 
put it out there as a target or you 
order it in reconciliation. All we have 
done in the Domenici-Baker resolution 
is said the President’s approach to no 
new taxes in the first 2 years, suffer 
with the deficits and take a new fresh 
look as times goes on. 

They talk about how quick will we 
learn. I am glad that somebody men- 
tioned that it should not take us 50 
years. It will not. We do not have to 
worry about that. It has been 2 years 
and a couple of months. That is all it 
has been since we have been in the 
majority and President Reagan in the 
White House. We have not run the 
ship of state for 40, 45, or 50 years. We 
have been at it 2 years and a few 
months, so if there is anything we 
have to learn I hope it does not take 
us that long to learn it. I do not think 
it will. 

Having said that, we are working on 
seeing what we can do about this 
budget. If the other side has some 
amendments, I would be glad to set 
mine aside and vote on them, if they 
have a tax number that is not the 30 
and the 40 and the 50, which I suspect 
they do not have the votes for. I hon- 
estly suspect there are not 51 votes in 
this body and certainly not a majority 
on that side that literally straight up 
and down are going to vote for $30 bil- 
lion in new taxes, $40 billion the next 
year, $50 billion the next year, recon- 
ciled in order. 

So since this is bipartisan and we 
ought to all participate, the Senator 
from New Mexico would be delighted 
to set his aside and let the other side 
try $15 billion, $30 billion, $40 billion 
and then projections into the out- 
years; that the way to get the deficit 
down is $70 billion or $80 billion. 
Maybe that is what the Johnston pro- 
posal had. Try that on and see if there 
is a majority over there. See if they 
are all for that. Maybe if there is we 
can round them up five or six votes 
and we can have a budget resolution 
with those kinds of taxes in it. 

That is the issue. There is no other 
issue. A compelling majority of the 
Senators on this side are saying we do 
not want to be part of new taxes in the 
middle of this recovery for 1983 and 
1984. 

I do not mean to do my good friend 
from Florida an injustice by talking 
about new taxes. I will use whatever 
words he wants—getting rid of the 
third year of the tax cut which the 
people have not yet realized, getting 
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rid of indexing which still is not opera- 
tive. Wherever I have mentioned in- 
creased taxes,“ we can use those words 
in the record and whenever I talk 
about it, that is what I mean. 

I do not think there are votes for 
that. If there were, I submit that we 
would have already voted on them. I 
submit we would have already passed 
them. But I do not believe the budget 
resolution with the taxes in it as re- 
ported by the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee, which my good friend from Flori- 
da accurately depicted was bipartisan 
in nature on domestic spending but on 
the tax side was reported out only be- 
cause three Republicans accommodat- 
ed and said we were going to vote for it 
and bring it down here—I think that 
approporiately sets it—I do not believe 
that there are a majority of Senators 
who are going to vote for that resolu- 
tion with that many taxes in it. I do 
not know what number will work. I 
can tell you from what I find out on 
this side that there are very few Sena- 
tors who want to take the risk of re- 
ducing, significantly enough where it 
might really matter, the deficits with 
new taxes. That is the basic premise. I 
tell you if you get down to $10 billion 
and you negotiate that out, or $12 bil- 
lion, you get a very different feeling. 
It kind of comes out de minimis, I 
must tell my friend, because you look 
at the deficit you are going to put $10 
billion or $12 billion on, or $14 billion 
as suggested by Senator CHAFEE, and 
you still have a very large deficit and 
you have asked the taxing committees 
of this Congress to busy themselves 
with a whole bunch of new taxes that 
really do not have very much effect. 

Now, what you really have to do is 
have 3 years of big taxes in order to 
have any effect on that. I think what 
a majority on this side are saying, and 
certainly the Senator from New 
Mexico is, is that you do not have to 
do that now unless you really believe 
that the marketplace of the United 
States insists that we pass taxes of a 
significant size, in the $40 billion to 
$50 billion size effective in 1986 right 
now. If there is anyone that absolutely 
feels that is the only way you are 
going to get recovery, because that is 
the only way in a budget resolution 
that you can predict a trend line 
coming down, then I have not talked 
to any economists that are that cer- 
tain, I can guarantee you; $10 billion 
here, $15 billion next year—you just 
look at it realistically and you have 
done little or nothing about the defi- 
cits in 1984 and 1985. 

That is what sets in when you sit 
Senators on our side in a room, I say 
to the Senator from Florida, and you 
say, Here is somebody’s approach.“ 

So you add it up for 1984, and some- 
body says, “Compromise at 12.” Some- 
body says, “Do the arithmetic, Mr. 
Chairman;” and you do the subtract- 
ing, and you still have, under the bi- 
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partisan budget on spending, even 
with defense at 5, a deficit of $75 bil- 
lion or $80 billion. 

Appropriately, they say, “What are 
you going to do that for? It is going to 
be that deficit if you do not put on 
new taxes. We do not know how that 
will affect things.“ 

I am explaining it as best I can. I 
know that my good friend the Senator 
from Florida, literally one of my best 
friends, has called the 2-year budget 
with little or no taxes—perhaps it was 
merely in the public relations arena— 
rinkydink. I have not characterized his 
$30 billion, $40 billion, $50 billion, $60 
billion in new taxes as anything other 
than that, or whatever I said a while 
ago—not new. I merely call it what it 
is. 

I also say to my friend from Florida 
that when you take that red box there 
and then say we are going to really cut 
it down, we are going to draw a new 
line for ours, and we are going to take 
30 off and 40 off, and the Senator 
from Florida says we are going to 
reduce the deficit by 30 and 40 and 
whatever the next number in taxes, 
that we are going to take that red and 
turn it into black, does he really be- 
lieve that the U.S. Senate and the 
House of Representatives—if you did 
that and you say we have turned that 
nice, big package at the bottom from 
red to black—are going to pass a tax 
bill in the next 3 or 4 months with 30, 
40, or 50 in tax revenue? 

I do not believe they are going to do 
that. I take the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee at his word. 
The House passed that budget resolu- 
tion with 30 in it. The vote was hardly 
public, until a letter was disclosed that 
he had signed, saying, “We cannot 
raise 30’’—his committee. You can rec- 
oncile it, whatever it is. He said maybe 
8. 

Then we have the President saying, 
“I am not going to sign one. Leave 
taxes alone for a while.” 

So, as to the reduction of the red by 
a new black line up there, I might cat- 
egorize it in that respect as being rin- 
kydink, because it seems to me that it 
is not going to happen. 

So we are going to produce a budget 
resolution allegedly to have an impact 
on interest rates, allegedly to tell the 
marketplace of America that we have 
these deficits coming down—$30 bil- 
lion, $40 billion, $50 billion in taxes. 

They sit over there and read every- 
thing I am reading and they say, Isn't 
that something. They put that in the 
budget resolution.” 

The President says he will not sign 
the tax bill. The chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee says he is 
not going to raise those taxes. Some- 
how, that black line reducing that red 
box has become a masterful plan for 
recovery. I just do not believe that, 
and that is in all deference to my good 
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friend from Florida. That is in all def- 
erence to those on that side of the 
aisle, from the committee I chair and 
otherwise, both the Senator from Ne- 
braska and the Senator from New 
York. They have had a lot to say 
about reducing deficits. 

I say to the Senator from Nebraska 
he was not talking about the Senate 
Budget Committee resolution with 
taxes in the nature of 30, 40, and 50 in 
the next 3 years. He had another ap- 
proach on the floor. Nonetheless, a 
very significant amount of anyone’s 
proposal from that side of the aisle to 
reduce deficits has been taxes. 

I just do not believe that is any more 
realistic than ours, when we say 
nobody is going to put any big taxes 
on the people of this country before 
1986, and I believe that. I believe there 
are a lot of people around who are 
going to take the risk, and I believe 
there are a lot of people around who 
will have to take the heat of deficits 
because they are not going to go away. 
The Senator is right—they might be a 
little stronger with economic recovery, 
but they will be there. 

So the whole issue, as I see it, is this: 
Do you want to force, in a budget reso- 
lution, taxes that are not going to be 
imposed, and do you really believe 
that you can have a significant impact 
on the money markets of America and 
bring interest rates down with exactly 
the same spending plan but a reduc- 
tion that is based upon 3 years of man- 
datory taxes of the type in the budget 
resolution? 

I do not think the money market 
people, the people in business, are that 
dumb. I think they are very realistic, 
and they are not going to believe that 
that is a much better deficit plan ap- 
proach than the reality that we are 
going to have big deficits and we are 
probably going to face up to deficits, 
but we are going to do it until this eco- 
nomic recovery is given a full chance. 

I also mention that these numbers 
about how much of the new net sav- 
ings are going to be used up are high. 
But anybody who comes to the floor 
and talks about 20 and 25 instead of 
60, 70, or 80 is not talking about recov- 
ery cycles. I looked at the previous re- 
covery cycle, and we were up as high 
as 70, had a great recovery. You could 
not stay up at 70, but you used 70 
during almost 2 years of the last good 
recovery when you were coming out of 
it—both times, 2 years, in the neigh- 
borhood of 70 of net savings. 

So, there again, you are not talking 
about the difference between 18 and 
20 and 85 or 78 or 91; because the 
numbers are very big each time you 
come out of a recovery. 

So I am not embarrassed to debate 
the Domenici-Baker substitute. It is 
pending, and we may have a vote on it, 
and it may be adopted. I do not think 
it is anything like what the other side 
says about it being a disaster. 
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I repeat: Depending on what the 
Senate does with the defense number, 
its domestic spending level numbers 
are supported by a compelling number 
of Senators on that side of the aisle; 
and, from what I can tell on this side 
of the aisle, while there are those who 
would like to reduce them, a compel- 
ling number are willing to go along 
with that. 

So I close by reminding the Senate 
and the people of this country that 
the only issue is taxes. Do you want to 
order them imposed now, for the next 
3 years, in substantial amounts, or do 
you want to wait a while? That is the 
only difference. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHILES, Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to hear my distinguished 
chairman and my very good friend dis- 
cuss his plan. I listened to the differ- 
ences between the figures that came 
from the testimony of the Senator 
from New York in regard to savings 
and the similarity between those sav- 
ings. I do not think that my friend 
from New Mexico had a chance to 
hear me discuss the net private sav- 
ings chart that we had that showed 
that those figures actually went from 
87.3 percent in 1984 under Domenici- 
Baker, and they declined to only 73 
percent over 5 years, and I listened 
again with interest to my friend say 
that during the recovery we might 
have 2 years of taking high savings. 

But the projections of the Republi- 
can substitute, the Domenici-Baker 
amendment projects 87.3 percent of all 
savings in 1984, 77.7 percent in 1985, 
75.3 percent in 1986, 75.9 percent in 
1987, and 73 percent in 1988. 

That is a little longer than 2 years of 
the recovery—that is 5 years—that is 
projected at full employment. That is 
projected at a full recovery and we are 
still taking 73 percent of all savings. 

Senator DoMENIcI responded earlier 
that deficits in previous recoveries ab- 
sorbed as high as 70 percent of net pri- 
vate savings, and that this even oc- 
curred during the second year of some 
recoveries in previous years. 

Mr. President, the Congressional 
Budget Office has calculated for us 
the percent of net private savings ab- 
sorbed by deficits during previous 
post-war recoveries. I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
REcorp a table which shows deficits as 
a percent of net private saving at a 
trough of previous postwar recessions, 
and also shows this ratio four and 
eight quarters after the trough. As the 
table shows, deficits as a percent of 
net private saving was never greater 
than 42.5 percent four quarters after 
the trough of a recession. It reached 
this level during the fourth quarter of 
recovery from the recession of 1973- 
75. In general, the deficit as a percent 
of new private savings would then fall 
in the following year. 
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Mr. President, the only time that 
this ratio goes above 70 percent is 
during the eighth quarter of recovery 
from the recession of 1980, but that 
quarter was at the depths of the reces- 
sion of 1982, the worst recession since 
the Great Depression. 

The Domenici-Baker plan, if adopt- 
ed, would create deficits so large over 
the 5-year budget horizon that deficits 
as a percent of net private saving 
would remain above 70 percent for 5 
years out to 1988. The deficits under 
this plan would absorb 70 percent of 
net private saving over the entire 5- 
year budget horizon. Mr. President, 
five of the seven recoveries from post- 
war recessions did not even last 5 
years, and those recoveries were ac- 
companied by much lower deficits, and 
these deficits absorbed less than half 
of net private saving. These were the 
recoveries from the recessions that 
bottomed-out in 1949, 1954, 1958, 1970, 
and 1980, Mr. President. 

The deficits produced under the Do- 
menici-Baker plan will not create re- 
covery and indeed might abort the re- 
covery we are now in. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


DEFICITS AS PERCENT OF NET PRIVATE SAVING DURING 
RECOVERIES * 


Ratio 4 
Ratio at 


Ratio 8 
Trough date 


t Minus signs indicate surplus as percent of net private savings. 
Source: Congressional Budget Office 


Mr. CHILES. We could not have a 
full recovery, we could not have 5 
years of recovery and have 5 years of 
the deficit taking 73 percent of net pri- 
vate saving. Under the committee 
budget, the use of those savings would 
go from 74 percent in 1984 to 41 per- 
cent in 1988. It still seems high to me 
to absorb 41 percent of net private 
saving, but it is not high when I com- 
pare it to 75 percent. 

My distinguished friend from New 
Mexico who had to leave the Chamber 
has also told me that the only differ- 
ence in this plan is basically one is 2 
years only, does the taxes for 2 and 
the other operates for 3. I want to 
know why my good friend is going 
backward. He talked about there is no 
need for raising revenue. In the 
Budget Committee the Domenici plan 
proposed to raise revenue of $53 bil- 
lion in 1986. And that was not contin- 
gent as the President’s plan could be 
because the distinguished chairman 
and my friend from New Mexico said 
it is not a good enough signal to send 
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to the markets that we are going to 
have a contingent plan. We need to 
lock in and reconcile this $53 billion in 
1986, and I agree with him. We cer- 
tainly need to do that. I wish to do a 
little more in 1984 and 1985 but now 
we see in this plan we have gone back- 
ward because we have zero dollars to 
be proposed for revenue in 1986. 

Is 1986 magic because that is 2 years 
into the recovery, or is 1986 magic be- 
cause that is the first year that we 
start working on really after the elec- 
tions of 1984? 

I happen to think that the magic of 
1986 is because it follows after Novem- 
ber 1984 and that is why we do not 
want to talk about any revenues now. 
We do not want to say to the Ameri- 
can people there is no way we can 
have these kinds of deficits; there is 
no way we can have spending at 25 
percent or 24.5 percent of the GNP 
and revenues at 18.9 percent. We have 
to close that gap. Do not close it, 
though, until after November 1984. 

I will have to say that there are 
probably some Senators on this side of 
the aisle—I do not see any of them 
around now—but there may be some 
who also would rather wait until after 
1984 before we raise any particular 
revenue and yet when we look at those 
numbers, and I will say again to my 
good friend and he says there is no 
way of knowing whether the chart on 
the top is going to propose any kind of 
economic recovery, I think there is a 
way of knowing that the one on the 
bottom is disaster when we go down to 
$220 billion deficits in 1988. 

I would hope, Mr. President, that we 
could get a little action. The hour is 
4:30 p.m. We have a lot of Senators 
who are ready to vote. We have taken 
up some amendments and it seems as 
if we have thoroughly debated this 
amendment today, maybe we should 
just kind of move on and get to a vote 
and then see where we go from there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Budget Committee—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. EXON. Are we short of time? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield such time as 
the Senator needs. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Senator. I 
do not see anyone else in the Chamber 
who wishes to talk. Whatever time I 
get up and say something someone 
says Who yields time?“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time off the resolution? 

Mr. EXON. It seems to me that the 
only thing we have is time around 
here but never enough time to get 
anything done. 

I have listened to the debate be- 
tween the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Budget Com- 
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mittee on which I serve. I could only 
read between the lines which says, 
“We are not going to have any votes 
today.” 

I ask my friend from Florida and my 
friend from Washington, did I read 
that correctly or was I not listening? 

Mr. CHILES. The Senator from 
Florida does not know the answer to 
that question. 

Mr. EXON. Could the Senator from 
Washington answer the question from 
the Senator from Nebraska? Are we 
going to have any votes today? 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator from 
Washington cannot answer that ques- 
tion unequivocally. It is his opinion 
there probably will be additional votes 
today. 

Mr. EXON. I am delighted. I wish 
we could move ahead with this. I like 
to work when the sun is shining and 
sleep some time when the sun goes 
down. I know the Senate does not cus- 
tomarily work in that manner, and I 
have never been able to figure that 
out for the time I have been here. 

Let me say a few things about the 
interesting exchange and debate that 
took place between the chairman of 
the Budget Committee and the rank- 
ing minority member. 

I am fearful and have been for the 
last week and a half that the budget 
process has disintegrated into an argu- 
ment as to whether or not we are 
going to raise taxes. My experience, 
and I have had quite a little experi- 
ence in balancing budgets in my life- 
time, goes back to the basic premise 
that if you spend so much money then 
you better raise taxes to pay for it. 

I know that a great deal of the press 
have taken up the cry today that it is 
indeed a question as to whether or not 
we are going to raise taxes. The ques- 
tion is whether or not we are going to 
put up with that deficit. 

I think one of the best kept secrets 
in Washington today is that the stag- 
gering deficits, the largest in our histo- 
ry that are projected to go on up and 
up and up without anyone doing any- 
thing about it, now are simply being 
put off until 1986, 1987, or 1988. 

I can tell you that I am convinced 
that things are not going to be any 
better in 1986, 1987, or 1988 when it 
comes to have the courage to either 
cut spending more, which I think we 
should do, and also raise revenues. 

There is a very simple way out of 
this dilemma that we are in, but no 
one wants to face it, and that is simply 
to say we have to increase the reve- 
nues some and we have to lower the 
spending level. 

There was a vote the other day on 
the so-called Johnston-Exon-Nunn- 
Boren amendment that would have 
done just that. I believe when the vote 
count was finished there was a mag- 
nificent total of 13 votes. The so-called 
liberal Members of the Senate went to 
the table and they said: “Well, I am 
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not going to vote for that. It reduces 
spending.” The so-called conservatives 
of the Senate went to the table and 
said: “I am not going to vote for that. 
It raises taxes.” 

Now the simple facts are, and every 
Member of this body knows it, there is 
only one way out of this dilemma that 
we are in to arrest the staggering defi- 
cits that I think are going to abort the 
economic recovery, maintain the high 
value of the dollar in the international 
marketplace, back to the interest rates 
here at home, abort the recovery, 
make it impossible for us to sell the 
products of our farmers and our man- 
ufacturers overseas, all because we 
lack the courage, whether it is because 
of an election year or whether we just 
do not have the courage to do what we 
know must be done, and what must be 
done, Mr. President, I think if you 
would get the people off the floor of 
the Senate, where they might not be 
heard they would agree to a man and 
a woman that the only way out of this 
is to have the combination: reductions 
in spending and the raising of some 
revenue. It is that simple. I think we 
are making the case very complicated 
for political reasons and I wish we 
could, as the Senator from Florida has 
said, join in a true bipartisan ap- 
proach. 

I voted for the budget resolution as 
it came out of the Budget Committee. 
If I had it to do over again I would not 
because I recognize that basically we 
have reported to the floor of the 
Senate a sham, that has so divided 
this Senate that we are now wasting 
time and essentially have been wasting 
time all day today, until they get the 
votes counted on that side of the aisle 
through arm-twising or some other 
maneuvers to get something accom- 
plished. 

I said earlier, and I am glad the 
chairman of the Budget Committee is 
back on the floor, this is one Member 
on this side of the aisle, and there are 
others, who does indeed want to coop- 
erate with a true bipartisan approach 
to the budget, and I think that the 
chairman of the Budget Committee 
knows and realizes and recognizes 
that. I just wish that before we go too 
far in this staggering deficit in the 
amendment offered by the chairman 
of the Budget Committee and before it 
is voted on that he will come to realize 
and recognize that that is not the way 
to go if we want to attack the problem 
now rather than to put it off until a 
later time. 

So I openly invite him once again to 
talk to some of us on this side of the 
aisle, through the ranking minority 
member of the Budget Committee or 
otherwise, to see if we cannot come up 
with some kind of a true bipartisan ap- 
proach rather than what is called a bi- 
partisan approach, one that is hatched 
on that side and sold in the press as a 
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bipartisan approach when it is really 
not. 

I think it is critically important that 
we protect the budget process, and 
that is the reason why I voted for the 
First Concurrent Budget Resolution as 
reported from the committee. But as 
every member of that committee 
knows, I think each and every member 
of that committee, during closing 
debate and before the vote, said “But I 
am not going to support that when it 
gets on the floor of the U.S. Senate.” 

That is not a very good way to run a 
budget committee; it is not a very good 
way to run a railroad, and it is not a 
very good way to recommend legisla- 
tion to the U.S. Senate. 

I say that not in criticism of either 
the chairman of the committee or of 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee because I know they 
worked very hard. I simply say that, as 
I understand the committees of the 
Congress, they are supposed to get to- 
gether, thrash out their differences, 
work the bipartisan approach in the 
committee, and come out with some- 
thing on the floor of the Senate in 
this case that at least a majority of 
that committee can support. 

I suggest we have never had a com- 
mittee that has been more fractured 
than is the Senate Budget Committee 
on the matter presently before us. 

I do think that the budget process is 
an important one, but I will say that 
unless we can do a better job in the 
future than we have in the past, that 
maybe it is best if we throw in the 
towel in the Budget Committee and go 
back to the old way that certainly 
helped to get us into the deficit posi- 
tion that we are in today. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. CHILES. I do not think we need 
to do that. 

Mr. EXON. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum and 
that it be charged equally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CHILES. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Does the Senator withdraw his re- 
quest for a quorum? Does the Senator 
from New Mexico withdraw his re- 
quest for a quorum? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I do not think I 
have to withdraw it. There is an objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator suggesting the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I have not suggest- 
ed it but the distinguished Senator 
from Florida does not want to share 
the time so I will suggest it and ask it 
be taken from my time. We will not be 
too long on this one I do not think. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
resolution? The Senator wishes the 
time charged against the resolution, is 
that correct? 

Mr. DOMENICI. On the resolution, 
excuse me, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DomeENICI). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
sought recognition to ask the majority 
leader if he is in position at this time 
to tell the Senate what the program is 
for the rest of the day. I am getting 
some inquiries from my side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. Mr. President, I 
thank the minority leader. 

As I announced at the beginning of 
the session today, it is the hope of the 
leadership on this side that we can run 
through the dinner hour, to approxi- 
mately 8:30 or 9 tonight. That is still 
my intention. 

I hope that between now and then 
we can do some useful work. I hope, if 
there are amendments to the pending 
Domenici substitute, they will be of- 
fered. I hope that at some point we 
can arrange a time to vote on Domen- 
ici and vote on any other amendments 
that are going to be offered including 
any as substitute amendments if they 
are to be offered and to try to make 
our hours between now and 9 useful 
and productive. 

I do anticipate that we will have roll- 
call votes yet this evening. I wish I 
could say to the Senator from West 
Virginia, the minority leader, what se- 
quence they will be in and what they 
will be, but I cannot do that at the 
moment. I am hopeful that we will be 
able to do this a little later. But it is 
my intention to ask the Senate to 
remain in session in an effort to try to 
dispose of the pending question and 
other amendments that may be of- 
fered either to the resolution or to the 
substitute. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Florida (Mrs. HAWKINS) is going to call 
up an amendment. I wonder if there 
will be a rollcall vote on this amend- 
ment. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. I 
yield the floor. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1258 
(Purpose: To reduce undistributed offset- 
ting receipts in order to authorize the 
Chrysler Corporation Loan Guarantee 
Board to relinquish certain warrants to 
Chrysler Corporation) 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 
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Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
sent an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mrs. HAWKINS) 
proposes an amendment numbered 1258. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, in paragraph (3), increase the 
figure relating to fiscal year 1984 by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4, in paragraph (4), increase the 
figure relating to fiscal year 1984 by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4, in paragraph (5), increase the 
first figure relating to fiscal year 1984 by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4, in paragraph (5), increase the 
first figure relating to fiscal year 1985 by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4, in paragraph (5), increase the 
second figure relating to fiscal year 1984 by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 23, increase the figure relating to 
outlays for fiscal year 1984 for the function- 
al category “Undistributed Offsetting Re- 
ceipts (950)" by $200,000,000. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, the 
amendment I call up today address- 
es—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the distinguished Senator withhold? 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Surely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Domenici amend- 
ment is temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. CHILES. I object. I assumed 
that the amendment was going to be 
the Domenici substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must advise the distinguished 
Senator that her amendment is not in 
order unless the Domenici amendment 
is set aside. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CHILES. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. President, I will not object 
if it goes to the Domenici substitute. 
The objection would simply be the 
time has not been used on the Domen- 
ici amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
stated. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. HAWKINS) 
proposes an amendment numbered 1258 to 
the Domenici amendment numbered 1243. 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, in paragraph (3), increase the 
figure relating to fiscal year 1984 by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4, in paragraph (4), increase the 
figure relating to fiscal year 1984 by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4, in paragraph (5), increase the 
first figure relating to fiscal year 1984 by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4, in paragraph (5), increase the 
first figure relating to fiscal year 1985 by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4, in paragraph (5), increase the 
second figure relating to fiscal year 1984 by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 23, increase the figure relating to 
outlays for fiscal year 1984 for the function- 
al category Undistributed Offsetting Re- 
ceipts (950) by $200,000,000. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, the 
amendment I call up today addresses 
the request made public recently by 
Chrysler Corp. officials that the U.S. 
Government give back 14.4 million 
warrants, worth $220 million at 


today’s prices. In my opinion, this re- 
quest should be rejected in the strong- 
est possible terms which is what rejec- 
tion of my amendment will accom- 
plish. To me this request sounds simi- 
lar to a man pleading guilty to mur- 
dering his parents then begging a 


court for mercy because he is an 
orphan. 

Let me briefly lay out the facts sur- 
rounding this presumptuous request. 
In 1979, the Chrysler Corp. came to 
the Congress with hat in hand, asking 
for taxpayers’ dollars to fend off bank- 
ruptcy. After considerable controver- 
sy, the Congress agreed to bail out 
Chrysler Corp. by guaranteeing over 
$1 billion in new Chrysler obligations. 

Now there were many people who at 
that time felt this was the wrong 
thing to do. I was one of them. They 
argued that our system is based as 
much on the right to fail as the right 
to succeed, and that there would be no 
end in the requests for help if every 
businessman who got into trouble 
could come to Washington and return 
home with a bailout. Right or wrong, 
we did it. We risked over $1 billion of 
the taxpayers’ money on one compa- 
ny, on one roll of the dice. 

And when we agreed to become 
Chrysler’s partner with the taxpayers’ 
money, we asked and received certain 
assurances from them. One assurance 
was that the loan package was bal- 
anced. We asked that creditors make 
concessions, we asked that employees 
make concessions, as well as execu- 
tives, and finally we asked that share- 
holders sacrifice, too. If all these ele- 
ments came together, then the Con- 
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gress was willing to place a bet with 
taxpayers’ money that Chrysler would 
survive and at a later date repay them. 

Now the principal concession made 
by the shareholders, who it should be 
remembered were facing the loss of 
their entire investment, was that war- 
rants would be issued to the Federal 
Government and others. At the time 
that did not look like much of a con- 
cession. After all, owning 100 percent 
of nothing is still nothing. And so, 
during the negotiations, Chrysler 
management agreed to provide war- 
rants with a strike price of $13 per 
share to the Federal Government in 
exchange for risking over $1 billion. 
They issued a similar number of war- 
rants to 300 banks under similar condi- 
tions. 

At the time they made this arrange- 
ment, Chrysler stock sold for less than 
$5 per share. Thus exercising options 
with a strike price of $13 a share did 
not seem likely. 

But conditions change. Now the Fed- 
eral Government, on behalf of its tax- 
payers can acquire a 9-percent interest 
in the shares of the Chrysler Corp., at 
profitable prices. Or it can tear up the 
warrants as Chrysler management 
wants. 

In effect, the Chrysler management 
is saying that they wanted to be part- 
ners with the taxpayers when it 
looked like there would only be losses 
to share. However, now that the po- 
tential for profit has emerged, they 
want a divorce and leave their part- 
ners in the cold, without the compen- 
sation previously agreed to. 

Interestingly, they are not treating 
their other partners who have war- 
rants and options with such contempt. 
Within the last 2 weeks, the Treasury 
Department informs me, Chrysler 
shareholders ratified a proposed re- 
structuring of the debts owed by the 
company to 300 banks and others, 
many of whom held warrants, just like 
the ones the taxpayers hold. 

While the transaction was complex, 
involving swaps of warrants for 
common stock as well as accelerating 
the repayment of other debts, Treas- 
ury staff informed my office today 
that full value was recieved for the op- 
tions. That means roughly 10 million 
warrants, with strike prices of $13 per 
share, have already been exercised. 

In addition, the five top officers of 
the Chrysler Corp., hold about 1.3 mil- 
lion options, with strike prices ranging 
from $7 per share to $9 per share. An- 
other 1.7 million is held by other em- 
ployees. None of these officers or em- 
ployees to my knowledge have agreed 
to tear up their options. Thus, all 
other holders of warrants and options 
have been paid off or will be when 
they feel like it. I wonder why Chrys- 
ler management feels that only the 
taxpayers should be shortchanged. 

I do not feel this is fair. For that 
reason, I have submitted an amend- 
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ment that will allow the Senate to ex- 
press its feelings on this subject. 

Due to restrictions on the nature of 
amendments to the budget resolution 
that are considered germane, I have 
taken the advice of the Parliamentari- 
an and structured this amendment in 
a special way. Specifically, the amend- 
ment I have sent to the desk lowers 
offsetting receipts by $200 million in 
fiscal year 1984, making room in the 
budget to tear up the taxpayers’ war- 
rants. I then ask that the Senate join 
me in defeating this amendment. If it 
does so, it will send a signal to the 
Loan Guarantee Review Board to 
stand firm, and not violate their fidu- 
ciary responsiblities to the taxpayers. 
Put simply, a no vote on my amend- 
ment is a vote for the taxpayers, and 
lower deficits, a yes vote is a vote for 
Chrysler’s management and for a 
higher deficit. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GARN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gorton). Who yields time? 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, 
during the quorum call I have had an 
opportunity to have an indepth con- 
versation with the Senator from Utah 
who is chairman of the Banking Com- 
mittee. He has given me every assur- 
ance that as chairman of the Banking 
Committee, which has jurisdiction 
over this matter, he is watching close- 
ly the situation. I understand he feels 
as keenly as does the Senator from 
Florida that these warrants, which 
have considerable value to their 
owners, the taxpayers should be hon- 
ored, not turn up. We have discussed 
what we feel the responsibility is of 
the Loan Guarantee Review Board to 
see that the taxpayers receive the 
return on their investment they are 
entitled to, just like the 300 banks who 
within the last 2 weeks traded their 
warrants in, and as part of an overall 
package, received full value for them. 
With the assurance given me by the 
Senator from Utah that he will watch 
this closely I will withdraw the amend- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent to 
do so. 

Mr. GARN. Will the Senator yield 
before withdrawing the amendment? 

Mrs. HAWKINS. I yield. 
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Mr. GARN. Let me say I agree with 
the Senator from Florida in her re- 
marks about the taxpayers’ interests. I 
was on the Guarantee Committee 
when the loan came up, was very 
much opposed to the loan guarantees 
as setting a precedent, had a fair 
amount of responsibility for imposing 
some of the conditions, along with 
others on the committee, on the origi- 
nal request of Chrysler which was far, 
far beyond what they originally were 
granted, and insisting on sharing in re- 
sponsibility by employers, by stock- 
holders, employees, by everyone con- 
cerned, that they should want their 
jobs enough and want their stock 
enough and all those things to give. So 
they were considerably modified. Even 
after they were I voted against the 
loan guarantees because I thought it 
was setting a bad precedent. 

Since Chrysler has succeeded I have 
continually had people come to me 
and say: Ha, ha, ha, you were wrong. 
It worked.“ Let me give the Senator 
from Florida an illustration because 
they asked me, “Wouldn’t you if you 
would go back do it differently?” No, I 
would not. I would vote again because 
it is sort of like some of these basket- 
ball games you have seen where at the 
last second somebody shoots from the 
opposite foul line about a 80-foot shot 
and it goes in and everybody is groan- 
ing why did he do that? But it worked 
and it is wonderful. But the coach is 
not going to say. Shoot those kind of 
shots all the time,” so I am very happy 
Chrysler succeeded and I hope they 
succeed and pay back all the money to 
the Federal Government. But I have 
not changed my mind one bit that it 
sets a bad precedent even in those 
cases where it worked. We should not 
be taking those long shots. 

But I appreciate the willingness of 
the Senator from Florida, a distin- 
guished member of the Banking Com- 
mittee, where she certainly can have 
input into this so that we not enact 
something on the budget resolution 
today. But I agree with her that, to 
use her term, Treasury should not tear 
up these warrants and we do have ju- 
risdiction and we will certainly look 
very closely, and I hope Treasury 
takes note of what we have said here 
today, that we want to make sure that 
the taxpayers are protected on this 
issue. I thank the Senator from Flori- 
da. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the withdrawal of 
the amendment? Without objection, 
the amendment is withdrawn. Who 
yields time? Does either side yield 
time? If not, time will be charged 
equally. Who yields time? 

Mr. SYMMS. Will the distinguished 
chairman of the committee yield me 
some time to make some remarks on 
the bill? 
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Mr. DOMENICI. Might I say to my 
good friend I would be pleased to yield 
time on the resolution. Since the time 
of the Senator from New Mexico is 
rapidly going down I would ask how 
long the Senator thinks he might 
take? Ten minutes? 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I think 
I could say all I need to say herein, I 
would say to my colleague, it will be a 
short time. I can make a unanimous- 
consent request and put it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DOMENICI. No, do not do that. 

Mr. SYMMS. I think I can say it all 
in 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICIL. I yield the Senator 
10 minutes on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho. 

CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. I 
would just like to say to my colleague 
from New Mexico that I do not think 
anyone in the Congress has a more dif- 
ficult job than the Senator from New 
Mexico and that is to try to fashion 
and form some kind of a budget that 
has some semblance of responsibility 
to it and get 51 votes to vote for it 
here in this Senate Chamber. I cer- 
tainly commend him for his diligent 
and tireless efforts he has made in the 
last 2 years to try to bring about some 
sanity to the budget question. 

I would say that when I study the 
budget and the proposal that passed 
the other body I will certainly say 
there was a lack of comprehension of 
the problems that I think this country 
faces. I made some comments here 
yesterday. I am not real happy with 
the budget that the Senator from New 
Mexico has but in view of all of the 
other forces that are working here in 
this Chamber, I think he certainly de- 
serves the commendations of all of his 
colleagues, and I wish to add my name 
to that list. 

Mr. President, the issue I want to ad- 
dress briefly, which has been over- 
looked, I mentioned it yesterday here 
in debate, and that is something the 
President brought up in his 1984 
budget message last January. He pro- 
posed changes in the civil service re- 
tirement system to bring benefits 
closer into parity with those offered in 
the private sector and to reduce the 
costs of the system to affordable 
levels. 

Now the administration’s proposals 
included permanent reform in the 
manner in which the cost-of-living ad- 
justments are made and gradual re- 
ductions in some of the retirement 
benefits. President Reagan also sug- 
gested that it may be necessary to in- 
crease revenues to the civil service re- 
tirement system through phased-in in- 
creases in employee and employer con- 
tributions. 

While the administration’s proposal 
to reform the civil service retirement 
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program may need to be modified, I do 
believe it is important that the Con- 
gress address the fact that the civil 
service retirement program has ap- 
proximately a one-half trillion dollar 
unfunded liability facing it in future 
years. To just say that again, Mr. 
President, we are facing a one-half 
trillion, approximately one-half tril- 
lion, I think it may be fair to say it is 
closer to $478 billion which is nearly 
one-half trillion dollars, of unfunded 
liability that we face in the civil serv- 
ice retirement program. 

So when someone comes in here, as 
this Senator did yesterday, and makes 
the observation that the Federal 
Treasury has $1 trillion less than 
nothing in it, really that is a very opti- 
mistic statement. The fact of it is we 
have $1 trillion of debt plus in the gen- 
eral fund. Then there is nearly one- 
half trillion dollars in the civil service 
retirement fund and another one-half 
trillion dollars of unfunded liability in 
the military pension fund. 

I think that this is something that I 
want to address and I think it should 
be part of this record. 

The budget resolution that was re- 
ported by the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee does not require the authorizing 
committee to even begin to review this 
matter. I believe that it is simply irre- 
sponsible on the part of Congress to 
keep at risk the present retirees who 
depend on the system for the retire- 
ment income, and the current Federal 
workers who are contributing to a 
system that will not be able to provide 
them with the benefits they are plan- 
ning to receive. 

In addition to the fact that the 
workers and retirees are at risk, the 
unfunded liabilities of all the public 
pension programs are perhaps the 
single largest factor in restraining eco- 
nomic recovery. Public pension pro- 
grams account for approximately 40 
percent of our entire Federal budget, 
and to be realistic, those public pen- 
sion programs are reeling out of con- 
trol. 

Long-term capital markets are essen- 
tial if we are going to continue to exist 
in a capitalist economy. Because of the 
ravages of inflation, inflationary ex- 
pectations, high budget deficits, exces- 
sive Government spending, and so 
forth. Those capital markets have 
shrunk from 30-to-40 year markets to 
3-to-10 year markets. If the private 
sector is not able to finance invest- 
ments into new plants and equipment 
over the long term, our ability to have 
a healthy and growing economy is ex- 
tremely limited. 

And that is a problem. I would just 
say again that I know my colleagues 
are concerned about this, but long- 
term capital markets are the key and 
they will be the mainspring, the driv- 
ing force of long-term economic recov- 
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ery where we can have noninflation- 
ary growth. 

These long-term capital markets, in 
my judgment, will not be restored 
unless the investors in our economy 
believe that investing over the long- 
term is a sound investment. Those in- 
vestors cannot possibly believe that a 
long-term investment is a good invest- 
ment when they see a Federal budget 
that is out of control; Members of 
Congress unwilling to take the neces- 
sary steps to control that budget; and 
most importantly, some attempt by 
the Members of Congress to begin to 
control the public pension programs 
whose unfunded liabilities run into the 
trillions of dollars. 

The civil service retirement system is 
but one of the public pension pro- 
grams, but it is a system that needs to 
be revamped because of the fact that 
the Congress will be including the 
newly hired civil servants into the 
social security system beginning in 
January 1984. Without some adjust- 
ment, newly hired civil servants will 
have to pay into both the civil service 
retirement system and the social secu- 
rity retirement system with the knowl- 
edge that they may never realize the 
benefits for which they are being re- 
quired to pay. 

Continuing to keep retirees and em- 
ployees hanging in limbo is, in my 
opinion, absolutely simply unjustified. 
The system is in trouble and solutions 
to the problems facing that system 
need to be found. The administration 
proposed one set of solutions, and 
while they may not be acceptable to 
all parties concerned, their proposals 
represent a good start. It should be 
kept in mind that in seeking a solution 
to the solvency problems facing the 
civil service retirement system that 
the general taxpayer should not be 
forced to bear a disproportionate 
share of the burden. 

As I stated earlier, it is unfortunate 
that we do not have the courage or 
fortitude to address these problems 
now. I am hopeful, however, that we 
will somehow summon enough forti- 
tude to address this problem at some 
point in the future and not remain for- 
ever recalcitrant. 

Mr. President, I would just simply 
state that I am not married to the pro- 
posal that the administration offered. 
In fact, I think in many cases—and I 
have said so to Mr. Don Devine of the 
Office of Personnel Management— 
their proposal to raise the retirement 
age comes about too rapidly, but I still 
think it is a problem that we must face 
up to in this Congress. As I said here 
yesterday, in terms of the overall pic- 
ture of the budget, it is a matter of 
what we are doing with this budget 
and this budget process that sends the 
wrong signals to the financial markets, 
to the people who make the decisions 
about lending money. 
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I think that the decisions about 
lending that money are simply made 
based on expectations of what is going 
to happen here in this body. Well, 
what does happen when we have a 
one-half trillion dollar unfunded liabil- 
ity in the civil service pension fund? 
The question that comes up is, How is 
Congress going to pay for it? Are they 
going to ask the people who are get- 
ting benefits from the fund to take 
less benefits? Are they going to ask 
the people who are paying into the 
fund to pay in more money? And if 
that is going to be the case, how is it 
going to be paid for? And if they are 
paying in the money, where is the 
money going to come from? 

So I think we have to recognize that, 
despite the imbalance of this budget 
and this big deficit, in reality, the way 
you balance the budget around here is 
you borrow the money or you commit 
future taxpayers for the accommoda- 
tion of the debt that you are accruing 
today. 

What it simply amounts to is there 
are three ways to balance the budget. 
One is to have the outflow and income 
of the Federal Government be equal 
and put it on a cash basis and go on a 
day-to-day or month-to-month or a 
year-to-year basis where the Congress 
does not spend any more money than 
it takes in in revenues. That has been 
tried by many people of my political 
persuasion. Much to our chagrin, 
there never seems to be enough votes 
to reduce the Government expendi- 
ture side of the equation, so we end up 
at the end of the year with a deficit. 

Then how is that handled? Then you 
have to balance off the deficit because 
the Federal Government has accrued 
commitments and debts and so what 
happens is we borrow the money. 
When the money is borrowed, it 
crowds out consumers at the loan 
window at the bank and forces up the 
price of money or the price of interest. 
And that very happening is very diffi- 
cult and it lowers the amount of free- 
dom the American citizenry has be- 
cause the Government is crowding 
them out at the loan window. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boscuwitz). The time yielded to the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. SYMMS. Will the chairman 
yield me 1 more minute? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes; I yield 1 more 
minute. 

Mr. SYMMS. I will just wrap up this 
thought and make this point. Then if 
we do not crowd them out at the loan 
window, the other answer is that the 
politicians, historically, not just in the 
United States but throughout the his- 
tory of mankind and organized society, 
have inflated the money. They have 
done it historically back to clipping 
the coins, where they actually clipped 
off the corners of coins. Then they 
would melt those down and make 
more coins. They melted the gold 
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coins and put brass and other alloys in 
the coins and devalued it that way so 
they could have the gold go around a 
little further and spread it out, or they 
simply ran the printing presses and 
printed money. 

But it is a polite way to say they 
were stealing the money from the 
people because the people have money 
in their pockets and if the Govern- 
ments print money or inflate the cur- 
rency what they are really doing is 
stealing from the private sector and 
the population and taking away their 
savings and taking them through in- 
flation and ending up with a budget 
that is balanced according to your def- 
inition of accounting. 

So, in fact, for us to sit here and say 
we are not balancing the budget is 
really not true. We are, but we are 
simply doing it by methods that have 
the same impact on the people as if we 
were raising the taxes directly on 
them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has once again expired. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? If neither side yields time, 
the time will be charged equally. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as the Senator from New 
Mexico might desire to use off of his 
time. 

Mr. SYMMS. Will the Senator from 
Florida yield some time to the Senator 
from Idaho? 

Mr. CHILES. Off of the time of the 
Senator from New Mexico, I would be 
happy to. 

Mr. SYMMS. I do not want it from 
the time of the Senator from New 
Mexico. There is not anything I have 
to say that is that important, I say to 
my friend. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida has great 
powers, but that power has not been 
delegated to him to this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? If neither side yields time, 
time will be charged equally against 
both sides. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I might con- 
sume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not intend 
to object, will the distinguished Sena- 
tor indicate from where the time is 
coming? Is it on the amendment or on 
the resolution? 

Mr. GRASSLEY. It is on the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator. 

I have no objection. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, as I 
have said so often before, and as I 
have said once previously on this 
budget resolution, I am adamantly op- 
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posed to increasing defense spending 
beyond fiscal year 1983 budget author- 
ity until—and that is a very important 
until—structural changes are made to 
prevent the continued weakening of 
our national defense. 

What is occurring in the Defense 
Department should make the most 
conservative among us, in this body or 
even outside this body, reel in disbe- 
lief. The Defense Department is sour- 
ing on bad management. The process 
for procuring weapons and spare parts 
is scandalous. 

The result has been a systematic 
weakening of our national defense. Si- 
multaneously, defense costs are sky- 
rocketing, our forces are shrinking, 
and our readiness is fading. 

The situation has reached a critical 
stage. If the trend is not reversed at 
once, we may find ourselves perma- 
nently unable to deal with not only 
the Soviet threat, but with any threat 
at all. 

The structural deficiencies weaken- 
ing our defense are directly related to 
the perverse system of rewards and 
penalties in the defense procurement 
process. Instead of rewarding efficien- 
cy and cost discipline, we discourage it. 
Those who want to be responsible by 
blowing the whistle on cost overruns 
and inefficiency are penalized. 

Recent victims of this were Franklin 
Spinney, a Pentagon budget analyst 
who has been exiled from macrobudg- 
et analysis for identifying structural 
underfunding; and George Spanton, 
the defense auditor who caught a 
major contractor ripping off the tax- 
payers, and he was rewarded with the 
threat of job relocation. 

The signal sent to the public by such 
action is one of enormous discourage- 
ment, especially to those working in 
DOD. It weakens their morale and 
their resolve to do what is right. And 
the entire Nation suffers the conse- 
quences. 

Because the defense bureaucracy is 
not structured for disciplining costs, 
the system accommodates cost over- 
runs. This is why we hear never- 
ending cases of defense contractors 
overcharging for weapons and spare 
parts, or DOD officials renegotiating 
contracts and allowing the taxpayer to 
pick up the tab for the higher costs. 

The structural malaise in DOD is de- 
partmentwide. Cost overruns are con- 
sequently the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. And when all the overruns are 
added up, we find ourselves with a gi- 
gantic budget problem. The defense 
budget becomes extensively under- 
funded. The pressures of underfund- 
ing then lead Congress to reduce quan- 
tities of weapons below what we 
planned for. The Pentagon responds 
to the pressures by taking money from 
readiness to finance the underfunding. 

The net effect is shrinking forces 
and declining readiness, despite sub- 
stantial increases in costs. In other 
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words, despite a constantly increasing 
defense budget, our national defense is 
progressively diminishing. We have 
now reached a critical stage. If the ap- 
propriate structural changes are not 
made immediately, the systematic 
weakening of our defense will reach 
crisis proportions. 

It has been frustrating for me, as a 
prodefense conservative, to enter this 
battle to strengthen our defense with- 
out the help of my fellow conserv- 
atives. This should be a conservative 
issue. It is the classic issue of the free 
market versus the bureaucracy. But 
there is an apparent inconsistency in 
the way we conservatives approach de- 
fense spending. 

We seem to favor applying our free 
market principles to the production of 
eggbeaters and sunglasses. We do so 
because we believe it is morally right, 
and because it is efficacious. Why, 
then, do we conservatives have diffi- 
culty shifting that approach to the 
more vital area of national defense, 
where there is vastly more at stake? 

Let me read to you a couple of pas- 
sages which reveal an inconsistency on 
our part. They reveal our tendency to 
approach defense differently from 
other agencies of the budget. This 
comes from the Economic Report of 
the President, 1982. This is how we 
view nondefense agencies: 

The advantage of market-like devices is 
that they can create incentives to behave in 
the desired way. That is, if we can simulate 
an effective market, we can rely on self-in- 
terest to achieve the desired goals. This will 
reduce the cost of achieving the regulatory 
goal and also increase the extent to which 
the goal will be achieved. 

That is for the nondefense agency. 

Now, here is how we view the De- 
fense Department: 

In the private sector, competition tends to 
prevent inefficient producers from passing 
their higher costs on to consumers. In the 
defense sector the function of encouraging 
efficiency is largely performed by DOD ana- 
lysts of contract negotiations and adminis- 
tration. Their jobs are always difficult be- 
cause of unanticipated problems in develop- 
ing high technology equipment, lack of com- 
petition among suppliers, and a history of 
erratic fluctuations in defense procurement 
levels. The defense buildup will therefore 
increase the challenge to DOD administra- 
tors. Careful planning, tight management, 
and accurate cost estimates can reduce the 
adverse consequences of the buildup, but 
some problems may arise. 

Upon reflection, Mr. President, we 
can see how the Defense Department 
is regarded in a different light from 
other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. There actually seems to be an 
awareness that the Defense Depart- 
ment is operated in direct conflict 
with the principles of the free market. 

And indeed, that is the case. In de- 
fense, we have adopted a remarkably 
ineffective method of operation. And 
we conservatives champion it. It is bi- 
zarre. And it is frustrating. 
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The defense procurement system is 
devoid of incentives to hold down or 
reduce costs and to enhance output 
and efficiency. In other words, the De- 
fense Department behaves like any 
other bureaucracy. The bureaucratic 
approach is authoritative and inward- 
ly focused. It is in total contrast to en- 
trepreneurial behavior with its out- 
ward focus and its ability to stay in 
touch with a changing environment. 

Bureaucracies do not like change. 
They like rigidity and control. Produc- 
tion is secondary. It has a mechanistic 
vision of the world. The entrepreneuri- 
al world is organic. It can adapt to the 
inevitability of change and then ex- 
ploit that change. Leadership and 
character tend to dominate in the en- 
trepreneurial world. It is a mirror of 
the individual. 

The bureaucratic outlook tends 
toward monopoly. That makes domi- 
nation easier. It reduces the avenues 
challenged. Reality becomes abstract- 
ed. The entrepreneur, on the other 
hand, must compete wherever appro- 
priate. Its adaptability to change 
makes the entrepreneurial approach 
more able to achieve variety and rapid- 
ity, the key to winning a war—or the 
key to keeping the peace. 

Now take a look at the Defense De- 
partment. On which side of the fence 
does its method of operation lie? 

Is it adaptable and flexible? Or is it 
predictable and mechanistic? 

Does it behave more like a bureauc- 
racy, or like an enterprise? 

Is it centralized, or are their numer- 
ous checks and balances? 

Does it tend toward monopoly, or 
toward competition? 

To me, the answer is quite simple. 
The Defense Department is clearly a 
typical bureaucracy. It is no different 
from any other agency which conserv- 
atives have criticized in the past for in- 
efficiency and waste. There is no true 
competition for defense contracts. 
Contracts are negotiated. There is no 
competitive pricing. Prices are admin- 
istered, as in a socialist government. 
And there is no fresh influx of ideas or 
management skills. Instead, there is 
total stasis. 

This is hurting our ability to estab- 
lish a strong national defense. We 
need to orient the Defense Depart- 
ment toward free market principles to 
increase the efficiency of the procure- 
ment process. 

Mr. President, if we are to have in- 
tegrity, we must be consistent. We 
must apply the same principles indis- 
criminately to all agencies of Govern- 
ment. 

The greatest danger we face is losing 
the faith and support of the American 
people. If we continue to be inconsist- 
ent in the application of our princi- 
ples, we will send the signal that our 
deeds do not match our words. Our in- 
tegrity would come into question. And 
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rightfully, the American people 
cannot be expected to support those 
who show a lack of integrity. 

Mr. President, the road to rebuilding 
our bond of trust with the American 
people begins with a commitment to 
fairness and equity. That is the basis 
for establishing the moral grounds for 
consensus. 

We do not see a consensus reflected 
in this budget resolution. Some of us 
are talking about breaking the con- 
servative coalition by repealing index- 
ing. But how does that achieve fair- 
ness? 

Repeal of indexing would strike 
hardest at the lower income earners of 
this country. It would not affect at all 
those in the highest salary brackets. 

How can we attempt to build a con- 
sensus on such a preposterous notion? 

Others in the party have lost sight 
of their free market principles on a 
consistent basis. In the swirl of legis- 
laltive battle, they have neglected to 
apply those principles to defense. 
This, too, undermines the moral pre- 
requisite to consensus-building; 
namely, fairness. 

I think it is very clear what is hap- 
pening in the struggle to come up with 
a budget resolution. 

There is simply no direction. There 
is no vision. There is no means for con- 
sensus. There is no preception of 
equity. 

We are getting a very clear signal, 
Mr. President. I think we should take 
advantage of that signal and pause to 
reflect on just where we are headed. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? If neither side yields time, 
time will run equally divided against 
both sides. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


(During the day routine morning 
business was transacted and additional 
statements were submitted as follows:) 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed in the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 
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REPORT ON ACTIVITIES WITH 
RESPECT TO NONPROLIFERA- 
TION AND PEACEFUL NUCLEAR 
COOPERATION MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 48 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompany- 
ing report; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Preventing the spread of nuclear 
weapons is a longstanding and funda- 
mental security objective. My Admin- 
istration is strongly committed to that 
goal and has actively pursued it by re- 
inforcing essential non-proliferation 
measures and by adopting new ap- 
proaches where these will serve our 
non-proliferation interests. 

As noted in my March 31 statement, 
for arms control to be complete and 
world security strengthened, efforts to 
halt the spread of nuclear arms need 
to be increased. We are undertaking 
further efforts with key countries on 
the need for urgent movement to 
strengthen measures against nuclear 
proliferation. 

The activities of the Administration 
with respect to non-proliferation and 
peaceful nuclear cooperation during 
1982 are described in the report called 
for by Section 601 of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Act of 1978 (Public Law 
95-242). The report has been prepared 
by the Department of State in collabo- 
ration with other concerned depart- 
ments and agencies. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, May 11, 1983. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:02 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bill, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 287. An act to establish the Harry S. 
Truman National Historic Site in the State 
of Missouri, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, with an 
amendment, in which it requests the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

S. 957. An act to provide for an increase in 
the number of members of the Congression- 
al Award Board, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, with 
amendments, in which it requests the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

S. 653. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to establish a Foundation for 
the Advancement of Military Medicine, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that 
the House has passed the following 
bills, in which it requests the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 


H.R. 2173. An act to amend the Contract 
Services for Drug Dependent Federal Of- 
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fenders Act of 1978 to authorize additional 
appropriations to carry out such act; and 

H.R. 2174. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit certain tam- 
pering with consumer products, and for 
other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

At 12:22 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Gregory announced that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bill: 

S. 287. An act to establish the Harry S. 
Truman National Historic Site in the State 
of Missouri, and for other purposes. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


HOUSE MEASURE REFERRED 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 2173. An act to amend the Contract 
Services for Drug Dependent Federal Of- 
fenders Act of 1978 to authorize additional 
appropriations to carry out such act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE MEASURE PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and placed on the calendar: 

H.R. 2174. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit certain tam- 
pering with consumer products, and for 
other purposes. 


MEASURE REFERRED PURSUANT 
TO RULE XXV 


Pursuant to Rule XXV (0X2) the 
chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance (Mr. DoLE) requested the refer- 
ral of S. 499, a bill to require the usage 
of tax-exempt financing in connection 
with the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s section 503 loan program, which 
is presently on the Legislative Calen- 
dar, to the Committee on Finance. 
The bill has been so referred. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate report- 
ed that on today, May 11, 1983, he had 
presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled 
bill: 

S. 287. An act to establish the Harry S. 
Truman National Historic Site in the State 
of Missouri, and for other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion, without amendment: 

S. 212. A bill to authorize funds for the 
U.S. Travel and Tourism Administration 
(Rept. No. 98-82). 
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By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 336. A bill to increase the penalties for 
violations of the Taft-Hartley Act, to pro- 
hibit persons, upon their convictions of cer- 
tain crimes, from holding offices in or cer- 
tain positions related to labor organizations 
and employee benefit plans, and to clarify 
certain responsibilities of the Department 
of Labor (Rept. No. 98-83). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. HELMS (by request): 

S. 1257. A bill to repeal the mandatory 
honey price support program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry. 

S. 1258. A bill to improve programs for the 
stabilization of agricultural prices and pro- 
duction; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry. 

S. 1259. A bill to recover costs associated 
with Federal marketing agreements and 
orders, printed reports for cotton and tobac- 
co market information and statistics, plant 
variety protection, and wool and mohair 
promotion programs; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

S. 1260. A bill to repeal that paragraph of 
the act of March 4, 1913, that designates 10 
percent of all national forest receipts for 
the construction of roads and trails on the 
national forest (37 Stat. 843, as amended; 16 
U.S.C. 501); to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

S. 1261. A bill to amend the act of May 27, 
1955 (69 Stat. 66; 42 U.S.C. 1856-1856d), to 
permit the use of firefighting forces of for- 
eign nations and the reimbursement of such 
forces for costs incurred in fighting wild- 
fires throughout the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. GRASSLEY: 

S. 1262. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to improve Internal Reve- 
nue Service procedures concerning investi- 
gations and audits of churches, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. HELMS (by request): 

S. 1263. A bill to amend and extend the 
Federal Insecticide, Pungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act, as amended, for 2 years; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: 

S. 1264. A bill to require extended cover- 
age under group health plans for employees 
who become unemployed, to provide grants 
to States for health benefit programs for 
unemployed workers, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 1265. A bill relating to the tariff treat- 
ment of gut imported for use in the manu- 
facture of surgical sutures; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

S. 1266. A bill to amend the tafiff sched- 
ules of the United States to suspend tempo- 
rarily the duty on 4 bis (a, a-dimethylben- 
zyl) diphenylamine; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. TOWER (for himself, Mr. 
Garn, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
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Mr. D’Amato, Mr. Gorton, Mrs. 
HAWKINS, Mr. MarrTınGLY, Mr. 
Hecut, Mr. TRIBLE, Mr. PROXIMIRE, 
Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Drxon, Mr. 
SASSER, Mr. LAUTENBERG, and Mr. 
GRASSLEY): 

S.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to designate 
October 2 through October 9, 1983, as Na- 
tional Housing Week”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. BAKER (for himself, Mr. 
Byrp, Mr. Maruias, and Mr. Forp): 

S. Res. 138. Resolution relating to ex- 
penses of the Commission on Art and Antiq- 
uities of the U.S. Senate; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. ZORINSKY: 

S. Res. 139. Resolution disapproving the 
recommendation of the Study Group on 
Senate Practices and Procedures to abolish 
the Senate Committee on Veterans’ Affairs; 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

By Mr. EAGLETON (for himself and 
Mr. DANFORTH): 

S. Con. Res. 33. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Harry S. 
Truman; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HELMS (by request): 

S. 1257. A bill to repeal the mandato- 
ry honey price support program, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forest- 
ry. 
S. 1258. A bill to improve programs 
for the stabilization of agricultural 
prices and production; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry. 

S. 1259. A bill to recover costs associ- 
ated with Federal marketing agree- 
ments and orders, printed reports for 
cotton and tobacco market informa- 
tion and statistics, plant variety pro- 
tection, and wool and mohair promo- 
tion programs; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

S. 1260. A bill to repeal that para- 
graph of the act of March 4, 1913, that 
designates 10 percent of all national 
forest receipts for the construction of 
roads and trails on the national forests 
(37 Stat. 843, as amended; 16 U.S.C. 
501); to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry. 

S. 1261. A bill to amend the Act of 
May 27, 1955 (69 Stat. 66; 42 U.S.C. 
1856-1856d), to permit the use of fire- 
fighting forces of foreign nations and 
the reimbursement of such forces for 
cost incurred in fighting wildfires 
throughout the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 
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AGRICULTURE LEGISLATION 
è Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, in my 
capacity as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry I am introducing at the request 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Reagan administration five bills 
that are part of the legislative package 
of the Department of Agriculture. I 
believe it is important to place before 
the Senate the major legislative rec- 
ommendations of the administration 
as they pertain to agriculture. 

The five bills requested by the Sec- 
retary would do the following: 

First. Repeal the mandatory price 
support program for honey. The Sec- 
retary’s discretionary authority to sup- 
port the price of honey through loans, 
purchases, or other operations would 
be retained. 

Second. Authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish target prices 
for the 1984 and 1985 crops of wheat, 
feed grains, upland cotton, and rice at 
such levels as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate but not less than 
the 1983 target price levels. This bill 
would also expand the authority of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
donate overseas any surplus stocks of 
agricultural commodities that are held 
by the Corporation, not just dairy 
stocks as at present. 

Third. Authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to charge fees to recover 
the costs of the Department of Agri- 
culture that are associated with mar- 
keting orders, cotton and tobacco 
market information reports, plant va- 
riety protection, and wool and mohair 
promotion programs. 

Fourth. Delete the current require- 
ment that 10 percent of the moneys 
received from activities on the nation- 
al forests during each fiscal year shall 
be available for construction and 
maintenance of roads and trails on na- 
tional forests in those States from 
which the receipts were derived. 

Fifth. Broaden the situations in 
which firefighting forces of foreign 
nations may be used to fight wildfires 
in the United States and be reim- 
bursed for their costs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bills and the 
transmittal letters from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U.S.C. 1446) is amended by— 

(a) striking out in the first sentence the 
words tung nuts,” and “honey,”; and 

(b) striking out all of subsection (b). 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 2, 1983. 
Hon. GEORGE H. W. BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed for the con- 
sideration of the Congress is a proposed bill 
which would amend the Agricultural Act of 
1949 to repeal the mandatory honey price 
support program. The proposed bill would 
also provide a technical amendment to the 
1949 Act to delete references to a mandato- 
ry price support program for tung nuts 
which was authorized only through the 
1976 crop. 

Section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
requires that the price of honey be support- 
ed by means of loans, purchases, or other 
operations at not less than 60 percent nor 
more than 90 percent of the parity price 
therefor. While the level of support for 
honey has not been increased above the 
minimum level of 60 percent since 1973, the 
parity price has increased rapidly in recent 
years. This has resulted in the level of sup- 
port for the 1981 and 1982 crops of honey 
being established above the market price for 
such crops and has increased the quantities 
of honey being purchased by the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporations (CCC). 

In 1980, honey was acquired by CCC 
under the price support program for the 
first time since 1969. Six million pounds of 
1980 crop honey were acquired by the Cor- 
poration compared with 3 million pounds of 
1969 crop honey. In addition, CCC has ac- 
quired 38.7 million pounds of 1981 crop 
honey under the price support program. As 
of the end of calendar year 1982, CCC had 
80 million pounds of 1982 crop honey under 
loan. It is anticipated that about 60 million 
pounds of 1982 crop honey will be acquired 
by CCC. 

Furthermore, honey imports have in- 
creased substantially in recent years. Initial- 
ly, the increase in imports of honey was due 
to a deficit in the domestic supply of honey 
as the result of declining domestic produc- 
tion. Now, however, because the minimum 
level of price support is above the market 
price and the domestic production is being 
acquired by CCC, honey imports are further 
replacing the domestic production in the 
marketplace. This has resulted in increases 
in costs to the American taxpayer. Without 
a change in legislation, the continued esca- 
lation of the level of price support under 
the present formula will continue to in- 
crease costs to the American taxpayer. It 
will also further encourage the supplanta- 
tion of imported honey for that which is do- 
mestically produced. 

Enactment of this proposed legislation 
would permit the Secretary to support the 
price of honey by means of loans, pur- 
chases, or other operations using discretion- 
ary authority in accordance with section 301 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 
This would allow the price of honey to be 
supported in a responsible manner, taking 
into consideration the needs of beekeepers 
as well as the potential cost to consumers. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that enactment of this proposed leg- 
islation would be in accordance with the 
President’s program. 

An identical letter has been sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. Brock. 
Secretary. 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Agricultural 
Amendments of 1983”. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 107B(bX1)XC), 105B(bX1XC), 
103(gX3XB) and 101(iX2XC) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, the Secretary may pre- 
scribe that the established price for the 
1984 or 1985 crop of wheat, corn, upland 
cotton or rice shall be such price as the Sec- 
retary determines to be appropriate, but in 
no case shall the price be less than the mini- 
mum established price for the 1983 crop of 
the commodity. 

Sec. 3. Section 416 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1431) is amended by— 

(1) striking out the last two sentences; 

(2) inserting “(a)” immediately after Sec. 
416"; and 

(3) adding the following new subsection: 

“(b) Agricultural commodities (as defined 
in section 402 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954) ac- 
quired by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion through price support operations, 
which the Secretary determines meet the 
criteria specified in subsection (a), may be 
furnished by the Secretary for carrying out 
the provisions of title II of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954. The provisions of section 203 of that 
Act shall apply to commodities furnished 
under this subsection. The cost of commod- 
ities furnished under this subsection and ex- 
penses incurred under section 203 of that 
Act in connection therewith shall be in addi- 
tion to the level of assistance programmed 
under that Act and shall not be considered 
expenditures under that Act for purposes of 
provisions relating to classification of ex- 
penditures.”. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1983. 
Hon. GEORGE H. W. BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed for the con- 
sideration of the Congress is a proposed bill 
“To improve programs for the stabilization 
of agricultural prices and production.” 

This Department recommends enactment 
of the proposed legislation. 

Section 2 of this proposed legislation 
would amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 
by authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish target prices for the 1984 and 
1985 crops of wheat, corn, upland cotton 
and rice at such level as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be appropriate. However, the level 
of target prices established could not be less 
than the level of target prices established 
for the 1983 crops of these commodities. 
The Agricultural Act of 1949 currently man- 
dates increases in the target prices for these 
commodities for the 1984 and 1985 crops. 
These increases will provide incentives for 
excessive production at a time when market 
signals do not call for increases. The in- 
creased production will likely result in the 
Government acquiring large stocks of these 
commodities under the price support pro- 
grams. By giving the Secretary the discre- 
tionary authority to establish the 1984 and 
1985 target prices at not less than the 1983 
levels, there would be some assurance that 
future production would not be stimulated 
by Government program incentives to build 
up burdensome surpluses. Moreover, the sig- 
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nificant reduction in inflation has eliminat- 
ed the need for escalating target prices. 

Section 3 of the proposed bill would 
amend Section 416 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 to authorize the donation of agricul- 
tural commodities overseas. 

Section 416 currently authorizes the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (CCC) to donate 
only its stocks of dairy products overseas. 
However, CCC has surplus stocks of other 
agricultural commodities which could be 
used for this purpose. These other commod- 
ities, like the dairy products, can be used to 
help needy people in poor countries. There- 
fore, we request an amendment to Section 
416 to allow the donation overseas of all 
stocks of agricultural commodities which 
are held by the Corporation. The expanded 
authority would be used to alleviate our 
stock situation and to benefit needy people. 
Such assistance would be in addition to ex- 
isting food aid shipments by the United 
States Government and will be designed so 
as to assure that there would be no disrup- 
tion of ongoing commercial trade. We would 
implement this additional authority in such 
a way as to meet these requirements. In 
view of the known magnitude of the malnu- 
trition problem in poor countries, now is the 
time to take advantage of our excess stocks 
to remedy this problem. 

Further we are requesting an amendment 
to Section 416 to require such surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to be distributed 
through the procedures established to carry 
out the provisions of Title II of the Agricul- 
tural Trade and Development Act of 1954. 
This will facilitate the coordination of com- 
modities donated overseas under Section 416 
with the existing donations program under 
Title II. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that enactment of this proposed leg- 
islation would be in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

An identical letter has been sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD E. LYNG, 
Deputy Secretary. 


S. 1259 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act shall be cited as the Omnibus Market- 
ing User Fee Act of 1983. 


TITLE I—FEDERAL MARKETING 
AGREEMENTS AND ORDERS 


Sec. 101. Section (10)(b)(2) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933 (7 U.S.C. 
610(b)(2)) is amended by redesignating sub- 
paragraph (iii) as subparagraph (vi) and by 
inserting new subparagraphs (iii), (iv), and 
(v) as follows: 

(iii) The Secretary may also prescribe, by 
regulations promulgated pursuant to Sec- 
tion 553 of Title 5, United States Code, such 
assessment to be paid by handlers as the 
Secretary finds are likely to be required to 
pay all or part of the expenses incurred 
during each fiscal year for administration of 
this Act by the Department of Agriculture. 
Any such assessment made shall be appor- 
tioned among all handlers subject to mar- 
keting agreements or marketing orders by 
such method of apportionment as the Secre- 
tary finds will be equitable, giving due con- 
sideration to differences among the several 
marketing agreements and orders. Such as- 
sessments shall be payable to the authority 
or agency established to administer the 
agreement or order and shall be transmitted 
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by each such authority or agency to the 
Secretary for application and use as provid- 
ed in subparagraph (iv). Assessments so pre- 
scribed by regulation shall be effective with 
respect to each marketing agreement and 
each order affected thereby and the han- 
dlers shall be subject to such assessments 
with the same force and effect us though in- 
corporated in such marketing agreement or 
order. 

(iv) Any assessments collected pursuant 
to subparagraph (iii), of this paragraph 
shall be deposited into a fund and shall be 
available without regard to fiscal year limi- 
tations for the expenses incurred in the ad- 
ministration of this Act as specified in said 
subparagraph (iii). 

“(v) In the event that the expenses of ad- 
ministration of the Act are in excess of re- 
ceipts from the assessments authorized by 
subparagraph (iii), and to provide operating 
capital prior to receipt of assessments, up to 
$3 million may be transferred from the fund 
established pursuant to Section 32 of Public 
Law No. 320, 74th Congress, 49 Stat. 774, 7 
U.S.C. 612c, to cover such obligations, with- 
out regard to limitations on the use of such 
fund contained in any appropriation Act: 
Provided, That amounts so utilized shall be 
reimbursed to the fund established pursu- 
ant to Section 32 from subsequent assess- 
ments, except for costs associated with a 
proposed order that fails to be approved. 

Sec. 102. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective upon date of enactment. 
TITLE II—PRINTED REPORTS FOR 

COTTON AND TOBACCO MARKET IN- 

FOMATION AND STATISTICS 


Sec. 210. The Cotton Statistics and Esti- 
mates Act (7 U.S.C. 471-476) is amended by 
adding a new section 7 to read: 

“Sec. 7. The Secretary of Agriculture may, 
by regulation, charge and collect such fees 
as the Secretary may determine to be rea- 


sonable to cover costs of postage, printing 
and handling of marketing infomation and 
statistics authorized under Sections 1 and 
3b of this Act, and the fees collected shall 
be credited to the account that incurs the 
cost of such services and shall be available 
until expended.”. 

Sec. 202. Section 9 of The Tobacco Inspec- 
tion Act (7 U.S.C. 511h) is amended by de- 
leting the words “without cost to the 
grower“, and adding at the end thereof a 
new sentence to read: “The Secretary may, 
by regulation, charge and collect such fees 
as the Secretary may determine to be rea- 
sonable to cover costs of postage, printing 
and handling of such marketing informa- 
tion, and the fees collected shall be credited 
to the account that incurs the cost of such 
services and shall be available until expend- 
ed.“. 

Sec. 203. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective upon date of enactment. 

TITLE III-PLANT VARIETY 
PROTECTION 


Sec. 301. Section 31 of the Plant Variety 
Protection Act (7 U.S.C. 2371) is amended to 
read: 

“Sec. 31. (a) The Secretary may, under 
such regulations as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, charge and collect fees sufficient to 
reimburse the Secretary for all or part of 
costs incurred in administration of this Act. 
Such fees and charges shall be deposited 
into a fund which shall be available without 
fiscal year limitation for the expenses in- 
curred in the administration of the Act. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act.“. 
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Sec. 302. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective October 1, 1983. 


TITLE IV—WOOL AND MOHAIR 
PROMOTION PROGRAMS 

Sec. 401. Section 708 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1787) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: The Secretary may recover by 
agreement, deduction from price support 
payments, or otherwise all or part of costs 
incurred in carrying out the provisions of 
this section. Fees collected shall be credited 
to the account that incurs the cost of such 
services and shall be available until expend- 
ed.“ 

Sec. 402. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective upon date of enactment. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1983. 
Hon. GEORGE H. W. BUSH, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed for consid- 
eration by the Congress is a draft bill To 
recover costs associated with Federal mar- 
keting agreements and orders, printed re- 
ports for cotton and tobacco market infor- 
mation and statistics, plant variety protec- 
tion, and wool and mohair promotion pro- 
grams.” 

The Administration recommends enact- 
ment of this draft bill. This legislative pro- 
posal is part of the President's fiscal year 
1984 Budget and provides for recovery of 
costs associated with: 

Administration of Federal marketing 
agreements and orders for milk, fruits, vege- 
tables, and certain specialty crops; 

Postage, printing and handling of market 
information and statistics for cotton and to- 
bacco; 

Providing plant variety protection; and 

Administration of the wool and mohair 
promotion programs, including costs for 
conduct of referenda. 

Estimated revenues to be generated in 
fiscal year 1984, as a result of enactment of 
this legislation, approximate $6.5 million. 

Title-by-title summaries of the provisions 
of the bill are enclosed. 

A similar letter has been sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

This legislation would have no significant 
effect on the quality of the human environ- 
ment. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that enactment of this proposed leg- 
islation would be in accord with the Presi- 
dent's program. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD E. LYNG, 
Acting Secretary. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Title I: Proposed Legislation to Recover 
Costs Associated with the Federal Adminis- 
tration of Marketing Agreements and 
Orders. 

The authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933 is currently being used to stabilize 
marketing conditions for fluid milk, fruits, 
vegetables, and certain specialty crops. This 
objective is achieved under Federal milk 
orders by providing minimum milk prices to 
farmers and handlers that are reasonable in 
relation to economic conditions and which 
will assure consumers at all times of ade- 
quate supplies of pure and wholesome milk. 
In the other commodities mentioned, regu- 
lations governing the quality or quantity of 
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shipments are used to achieve similar objec- 
tives. 

Marketing agreements and orders are ad- 
ministered at the local level by market ad- 
ministrators or committees whose expenses 
are financed by assessment on regulated 
handlers. At the national level a portion of 
the expenses of administration is currently 
financed by annual appropriations and a 
major portion by permanent annual appro- 
priation pursuant to Section 32 of the Act 
of August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c). 

This title would authorize the Secretary 
to prescribe, by regulation, assessments to 
pay all or part of the Department’s ex- 
penses in administering the Act. The recov- 
ery of such costs is consistent with the Ad- 
ministration’s economic recovery program 
to establish fees for the provision of services 
by the government to identifiable users. 
Two major principles underlie this princi- 
ple. One is fairness. It is unfair for the gen- 
eral taxpayer to pay for a service when the 
benefits are generally restricted to a specific 
group of users rather than spread among 
the general public. The other basic concept 
is the efficient allocation of scarce Federal 
resources. When users pay for a Federal 
service, they tend to match its quantity and 
quality with the cost, as occurs in the free 
market. When such services are free to the 
user, he tends to request as high a level as 
possible, since the general taxpayer bears 
the costs. 

Under the President's budget we estimate 
that for fiscal year 1984 the cost to be recov- 
ered, and the resulting annual savings to 
the taxpayer, would be not less than $5.8 
million. 

Upon enactment of this title, the Depart- 
ment would apportion costs among the vari- 
ous orders as equitably as possible. The as- 
sessment would be collected by the market 
administrators and local governing commit- 
tees. In light of the collection of assess- 
ments by the market administrators and 
committees to cover their costs, the collec- 
tion of assessments, as would be established 
under this program, would impose little ad- 
ministrative cost and burden. 

Additionally, Title I authorizes a transfer 
of up to $3 million from the Section 32 ac- 
count. Such funds would be used to provide 
approximately six months operating capital 
prior to the receipt of assessments and for 
the payment of administrative expenses 
which are in excess of receipts. Funds trans- 
ferred from the Section 32 account would be 
reimbursed from subsequent assessments, 
except for costs associated with a proposed 
order that fails to be approved. 

Assessments collected under this author- 
ity will have no significant impact on retail 
price levels. The estimated cost impact for 
each of the marketing agreement and orders 
is an increase of about 10 percent. For milk, 
the assessment would equate to about “%o of 
a cent per gallon or 1 cent per 30 gallons. 
However, for the fruit, vegetable and spe- 
cialty crop marketing agreements and 
orders, it is difficult to assess precisely the 
cost impact due to variables among the nu- 
merous commodities covered. For some pro- 
grams Federal costs may be relatively large 
compared to current industry costs. 

Title II: To Provide for Recovery of Costs 
Associated with the Postage, Printing, and 
Handling of Market Information and Statis- 
tics for Cotton and Tobacco. 

Title II will enable the Department to re- 
cover costs associated with the postage, 
printing and handling of printed market 
news reports for cotton and tobacco. Pursu- 
ant to authority contained in the 1981 Farm 
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Bill, the Department implemented in fiscal 
year 1982 a system of user fees for printed 
market news reports for all commodities 
except for cotton and tobacco. Enactment of 
this title would, thus, afford the same treat- 
ment to all commodities. 

The Market News Program administered 
by the Department's Agricultural Market- 
ing Service (AMS) provides current reports 
on prices, supplies, movement, demand, and 
quality for fruits and vegetables, peanuts, 
ornamentals, livestock, meat, wool, poultry, 
eggs, dairy products, grain, sugar, cotton, 
and tobacco. Timely and equal access to the 
latest market information and statistics is 
provided to those who want the informa- 
tion; i.e., farmers, shippers, packers, dealers, 
processors, wholesalers, and retailers, to 
help them decide the best time and the best 
place to buy and sell their products. 

The 1981 Farm Bill provided general au- 
thority to the Department to recover costs 
associated with the printing and distribu- 
tion of certain printed reports and publica- 
tions. However, because of the language and 
legislative histories of both the Cotton Sta- 
tistics and Estimates Act and The Tobacco 
Inspection Act, printed market news reports 
are currently provided without charge to re- 
cipients of cotton reports, as well as tobacco 
growers. To provide uniformity and consist- 
ency in the administration of the total 
Market News Program, this legislation is 
proposed to provide explicit authority for 
the Department to charge postage, printing 
and handling costs for market information 
and statistics for cotton and tobacco. 

Consistent with the President's budget for 
fiscal year 1984, we anticipate revenues 
under this title to approach about $300,000 


annually, and outlays to be reduced in the 


same amount. 

The Department initiated action in fiscal 
year 1982 to charge annual subscription 
rates for printed market news reports, 
except for cotton and tobacco. Subscription 
rates were based on the frequency of mail- 
ings, the number of pages, postage costs, 
and other factors invovled at the time of im- 
plementation. A similar plan will be institut- 
ed for printed cotton and tobacco market 
news reports upon passage of this title. 

The Department urges enactment by the 
Congress of this title so that the Depart- 
ment will be able to establish subscription 
rates for printed market news reports for all 
commodities in an orderly and uniform 
manner. 

Title III: To Recover the Cost of Provid- 
ing Plant Variety Protection. 

The Plant Variety Protection Act (PVPA), 
enacted December 24, 1970, provides patent- 
like protection for a period of eighteen 
years to developers of new varieties of 
plants which are reproduced by seeds. Pro- 
tection under the PVPA is currently afford- 
ed to more than 350 species of plants which 
include field crops, vegetable crops, and or- 
namentals. Participation is entirely volun- 


Plant variety protection certificates are 
granted on the basis of novelty as docu- 
mented in the breeder's application. Infor- 
mation provided by the breeder is stored 
and maintained in a computerized data base, 
along with descriptive characteristics of all 
known varieties, protected and non-protect- 
ed. Such information is utilized by the Plant 
Variety Protection Office in the search 
process in order to determine if the variety 
described in the application is unique. 

From the time regulations implementing 
the PVPA were promulgated in November 
1972 until November 1982, a fee of $750 was 
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charged to those granted certificates of pro- 
tection, or exclusive property rights to sell, 
advertise, or license others to sell seed of a 
novel plant variety. The fee was increased 
to $1,500 in November 1982. Fees collected 
are deposited to Miscellaneous Receipts in 
the U.S. Treasury as required by law. How- 
ever, these fees have never covered the full 
costs of operating the program, which have 
risen from less than $2,000 per application 
nine years ago to as much as $3,600 in 
recent years. 

The sole source of funds for operating the 
program since its inception has been annual 
appropriations. In view of the special identi- 
fiable benefits which accrue to breeders 
from this type of protection, we believe it is 
in the public's interest to place the program 
on a cost-recovery basis, and that fairness 
demands that we stop asking the general 
taxpayer to bear these costs. We are cur- 
rently taking steps to reduce the costs of 
this program to $2,000 to $2,500 per applica- 
tion. This reduction in costs will be achieved 
by reducing the amount of search time as 
well as the volume of information currently 
stored in the computer base. These and 
similar measures recommended by the PVP 
Board are expected to result in improved 
program efficiency and productivity, and 
offer recipients the same protection they 
currently enjoy without placing an unfair 
burden on the taxpayers. 

Under Title III, breeders of novel varieties 
of sexually-reproduced plants would contin- 
ue to be charged a fee for protection under 
the Act. However, fees collected would be 
deposited to a fund available for expendi- 
ture by the program without fiscal year lim- 
itation. Such fees would be sufficient to re- 
imburse the Secretary for all or part of the 
costs incurred in administration of the Act. 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1983, we 
had 232 applications in process. We expect 
this number to increase in fiscal year 1983, 
depending on industry reaction to the 1982 
increase in fees and efforts currently under- 
way to increase program efficiency and pro- 
ductivity. Therefore, limited appropriations 
of $214,000 have been requested for fiscal 
year 1984 to process pending applications 
during the transition from an appropriated 
basis to full cost recovery user-fee funding. 
We anticipate that not less than $350,000 of 
the program's estimated costs for fiscal year 
1984 will be derived from user fees. 

Title IV: To Recover Costs Incurred in the 
Administration of the Promotion Programs 
for Wool and Mohair 

Title IV would amend Section 708 of the 
National Wool Act of 1954 to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to recover costs in- 
curred in the administration of the promo- 
tion programs for wool and mohair. 

The Department provides oversight under 
several statutes over research, education 
and promotion programs for a number of 
agricultural commodities. With the excep- 
tion of wool and mohair, the Department is 
reimbursed for most of the costs it incurs in 
the oversight of commodity promotion type 
programs. This proposed amendment would 
place wool and mohair on a comparable 
basis with other commodities that have 
such programs. 

Under this title, the Department proposes 
to recover all or part of costs incurred in 
carrying out its responsibilities pursuant to 
Section 708. Funding for Department costs 
would be derived from money which produc- 
ers have set aside for promotion and other 
purposes from the payments they receive 
under the National Wool Act. 

The fiscal year 1983 appropriation was re- 
duced by $23,000 in anticipation of enact- 
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ment of wool user fee legislation. However, 
the costs associated with research and pro- 
motion programs will increase by at least 
$12,500 as a result of the mohair program’s 
approval in a December 1982 referendum. 
Therefore, the fiscal year 1984 costs of 
these programs will be something over 
$35,500. However, since wool and mohair re- 
ferenda are conducted every 4 years, outlays 
will then be further reduced every fourth 
year by approximately $128,000 for wool 
and $3,500 for mohair because referenda 
costs will be charged to producers. These 
costs represent about 1/10 of 1 percent of 
the value of wool production and about 1/ 
100 of 1 percent of the value of mohair pro- 
duction for those years when referenda are 
held. 

Upon enactment of this title, it would be 
too costly to hold referenda to address reim- 
bursing the Department's annual costs. 
Therefore, as an interim measure and until 
the next referenda are conducted in 1986, 
the Department will seek to recoup such 
costs pursuant to Memoranda of Under- 
standing with the respective organizations 
carrying out authorized programs. 


S. 1260 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to insure that the construction of 
roads and trails on the lands of the National 
Forests proceeds in an orderly and efficient 
manner, that paragraph of the Act of 
March 4, 1913, as amended, requiring that 
10 percent of all moneys received from the 
National Forests during each fiscal year 
shall be available for the construction and 
maintenance of roads and trails within the 
National Forests in States from which such 
proceeds are derived (37 Stat. 843, as amend- 
ed: 16 U.S.C. 501), is hereby repealed. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1983. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Transmitted here- 
with, for the consideration of Congress, is a 
draft bill “To repeal that paragraph of the 
Act of March 4, 1913, as amended, that des- 
ignates 10 percent of all National Forest re- 
ceipts for the construction of roads and 
trails on the National Forests (37 Stat. 
843).” 

The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends introduction and enactment of the 
draft bill. 

The proposed legislation would repeal a 
paragraph of the Act of March 4, 1913 (37 
Stat. 843, as amended; 16 U.S.C. 501). This 
paragraph requires that 10 percent of all 
moneys received from activities on the Na- 
tional Forests during each fiscal year shall 
be available for construction and mainte- 
nance of roads and trails on National For- 
ests in those States from which the receipts 
were derived. 

This account has not been used since 
fiscal year 1981 and serves no useful pur- 
pose. It is very difficult to estimate the 
funds available for this account since an es- 
timate must be made of the anticipated Na- 
tional Forest receipts 2 years in advance of 
the fiscal year that they will be received. 
This estimate then must be included as a 
part of the overall appropriation process. A 
road construction program partially depend- 
ent on these funds may be adversely affect- 
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ed when estimates exceed actual receipts. 
Supplemental appropriations may become 
necessary to maintain the originally budg- 
eted program level. The bulk of the Nation- 
al Forest road construction program ap- 
pears in the Forest Service budget under 
two other items: (1) an annual appropria- 
tion for forest road construction; and (2) a 
permanent appropriation from a working 
fund for timber purchaser roads constructed 
by the Forest Service. As a practical budget- 
ary procedure, the 10 percent road fund is 
merged with the first item. 

We believe that the purpose of the para- 
graph in the 1913 Act would be better 
served if the forest road construction pro- 
gram were financed entirely through the 
appropriation process, and the earmarking 
of National Forest receipts for this purpose 
eliminated. Forest Service appropriations 
for fiscal years 1982 and 1983 provided a 
limited resolution of the problem to which 
this draft bill is directed. We believe that a 
permanent solution would be preferable to 
dealing with the situation on a year-to-year 
basis. 

The proposed legislation would not re- 
quire additional budget outlays by the Fed- 
eral Government. Its enactment would have 
no significant effect upon the quality of the 
human environment. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this proposed legislation 
from the standpoint of the Administration's 
program. 

A similar letter is being sent to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. BLock, 
Secretary. 
Enclosure. 


S. 1261 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to increase the effectiveness of domes- 
tic fire fighting forces and to ensure prompt 
and effective control of wildfires on Federal 
lands, the Act of May 27, 1955 (69 Stat. 66; 
42 U.S.C. 1856-1856d), providing for fire 
protection agreements and assistance be- 
tween agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment and other fire organizations, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) In section l(c), insert a period after 
“country” and delete the remainder of the 
sentence; 

(2) In the first sentence of section 2(a), 
delete the comma after “agreement” and 
delete in the vicinity of such property.“: 
and 

(3) In section 3, delete, within the vicini- 
ty of any place at which such agency main- 
tains fire-protection facilities.“ 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1983. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Transmitted here- 
with for the consideration of Congress is a 
legislative proposal “To amend the Act of 
May 27, 1955 (69 Stat. 66; 42 U.S.C. 1856- 
1856d), to permit the use of fire fighting 
forces of foreign nations and reimbursement 
of such forces for costs incurred in fighting 
wildfires throughout the United States, and 
for other purposes.” 
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The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends introduction and enactment of the 
draft bill. 

The proposed legislation seeks to improve 
the wildfire fighting capability of the Feder- 
al Government. The draft bill would broad- 
en the provisions of the Act of May 27, 1955 
(69 Stat. 66; 42 U.S.C. 1856-1856d), to allow 
the Federal Government to reimburse for- 
eign governments, including agencies and 
subdivisions thereof, and foreign private 
corporations and associations, for costs they 
incur in wildfire prevention and suppression 
activities on Federal lands within the 
United States. Present law restricts reim- 
bursement of fire fighting organizations of 
foreign nations to such activities “in the vi- 
cinity of any installation of the United 
States”. One of the major purposes of the 
1955 Act was to ensure adequate fire protec- 
tion for United States facilities throughout 
the world. The proposed amendment would 
permit fire fighting organizations of foreign 
nations to assist in fighting wildfires on 
Federal lands in the United States. The as- 
sistance would involve both manpower and 
equipment. 

The proposed legislation would allow the 
fire fighting resources of the Canadian 
provinces, for example, to supplement those 
of the United States during periods of ex- 
treme wildfire emergency. Catastrophic 
wildfire situations in the Western States, 
such as those that occurred in 1973 and 
1977, require the commitment of all avail- 
able Federal and State forces. Canadian 
forces could have been effectively used on 
each of those occasions to supplement do- 
mestic forces and to provide backup. Fur- 
ther, there are situations where it would be 
more cost-effective to use Canadian forces 
than to transport Federal or State forces 
from more distant locations. It is estimated 
that the need for such assistance from for- 
eign governments would occur 2 to 3 times 
each decade. 

It is estimated that the impact on the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s budget would be 
approximately $1,000,000 over a 5-year 
period. Fighting forest fire (FFF) funds 
would be used for this purpose in the same 
manner as they are now used to pay Federal 
agency costs. The irregular and less than 
annual occurrence of wildfire emergencies 
make an annual budget impact estimate in- 
appropriate. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation 
would complement a memorandum of un- 
derstanding regarding cooperation on for- 
estry-related programs between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Environment 
Canada and signed June 25, 1982. This 
agreement calls for mutual assistance in 
program planning, program operation (in- 
cluding emergency fire situation) and the 
sharing of information. Enactment of the 
proposed legislation would have no signifi- 
cant effect upon the quality of the human 
environment. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this proposed legislation 
from the standpoint of the Administration’s 
program. 

A similar letter has been sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. Brock. 
Secretary. 


By Mr. GRASSLEY: 
S. 1262. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to improve In- 


ternal Revenue Service procedures 
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concerning investigations and audits 
of churches, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 


CHURCH AUDIT PROCEDURES ACT OF 1983 

@ Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to introduce a bill establishing 
clearer church audit procedures for 
the IRS. The Internal Revenue Code 
prohibits the examination of the reli- 
gious activities of churches except to 
the extent necessary to determine if 
the organization is a church and limits 
the examination of a church’s books 
and records to determine the amount 
of tax owed. However, some churches 
have been caught in expensive and 
time-consuming entanglements with 
the IRS trying to preserve their rights 
as set forth by Congress. 

I am introducing this legislation to 
encourage a rigorous analysis of this 
important topic. Religious organiza- 
tions associated with mainline, evan- 
gelical and fundamental churches 
have argued that a set of audit proce- 
dures and rights should be set forth in 
the statute to give churches guidance 
in how best to pursue their disputes 
with the Internal Revenue Service. 
This legislation will also give the IRS 
instruction on how they should pro- 
ceed with an audit which potentially 
affects a church’s right to freely exer- 
cise their religion without state inter- 
ference. 

Under current law, a church does 
not need to file an exemption with the 
IRS to receive tax-exempt status. The 
Internal Revenue Service generally ex- 
amines churches for three reasons: 
first, to determine if the charitable 
contribution deductions claimed by 
the church members were received by 
the church; second, to determine if a 
church has unrelated business income 
which is subject to tax; and third, to 
determine if a church is indeed a reli- 
gious organization entitled to claim 
tax-exempt status. Obviously, legiti- 
mate church organizations have no in- 
terest in seeing the proliferation of 
tax shelters disguised as religious or- 
ganizations. Nevertheless, churches 
have legitimate concerns about the 
scope of the IRS attempt to determine 
who is entitled to tax-exempt status. 

This bill requires the IRS to specify 
the legal and factual issues which 
have given rise to their preexamina- 
tion request for information and an 
explanation of why the IRS has deter- 
mined an examination might be neces- 
sary. The bill also requires the IRS to 
explain its examination procedures 
and provide the church with an oppor- 
tunity to meet the IRS to respond to 
questions prior to the initiation of an 
investigation or an audit. Since 
churches are not required to file 
income tax returns if they have no un- 
related business income, the bill sets a 
3-year statute of limitations on prior 
years eligible for audit. This provision 
may need refinement to avoid a poten- 
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tial problem when a church has never 
filed a return to report unrelated busi- 
ness income which was properly 
reportable. 

Additionally, this legislation requires 
the IRS to complete their investiga- 
tion within 1 year after commence- 
ment of an investigation or an exami- 
nation. A provision is also included 
which waives the exhaustion of reme- 
dies requirement if a church has re- 
ceived a notice from the IRS that its 
tax-exempt status will be revoked. 

All of these provisions need careful 
study. Many of the investigations of 
churches do not reach the adjudica- 
tion stage. Thus, many of the prob- 
lems these organizations have faced 
have not surfaced. Information about 
difficulties encountered by churches 
will be helpful in enabling Congress to 
make this legislation as effective as 
possible in remedying problems. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
cosponsoring this legislation and as- 
sisting me in crafting legislation which 
protects the civil liberties of churches 
without jeopardizing the enforcement 
efforts of the IRS in stopping unlaw- 
ful tax shelters.e 


By Mr. HELMS (by request): 

S. 1263. A bill to amend and extend 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act, as amended, for 2 
years; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 


FEDERAL INSECTICIDE, FUNGICIDE, AND 
RODENTICIDE ACT AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Environmental Protec- 


tion Agency, I introduce a bill pro- 
posed by EPA “to amend and extend 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act, as amended, for 2 
years.” 

The bill would amend section 25(d) 
of FIFRA to extend the activities of 
the Scientific Advisory Panel through 
September 30, 1988. The bill would 
also extend the EPA’s appropriation 
authority under FIFRA through Sep- 
tember 30, 1985. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and 
EPA's transmittal letter be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
and later were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1263 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 25(d) of the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 136w), is amended by striking Sep- 
tember 30, 1981" and inserting in lieu there- 
of “September 30, 1988”. 

Sec. 2. Section 31 of the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 136y), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out the provisions 
of this Act for the period beginning October 
1, 1983, and ending September 30, 1984, 
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$46,624,400 and for the period beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1984, and ending September 30, 
1985, such sums as may be necessary.“ 
U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1983. 

Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency's proposed bill 
“To amend and extend the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, as 
amended, for two years.” 

This bill would amend Section 25(d) of the 
Act to extend the activities of the Scientific 
Advisory Panel and section 31 of the Act to 
extend the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy’s appropriation authorities through fiscal 
year 1985. These authorities expired on Sep- 
tember 30, 1981. 

Section 25(d) of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act (FIFRA) es- 
tablished the Scientific Advisory Panel 
(SAP) to advise the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA). The SAP is comprised of 
seven members chosen from among twelve 
nominees—six nominated by the National 
Institutes of Health and six nominated by 
the National Science Foundation. The Act 
requires that all proposed and final regula- 
tions issued under section 25(a) and pro- 
posed cancellations or changes in the classi- 
fication of pesticides be submitted to the 
SAP for comment as to their impact on 
health and the environment. Further, the 
SAP is empowered to advise the Administra- 
tor on improving the Agency's scientific 
analyses conducted pursuant to FIFRA. The 
present language of the statute required the 
panel to terminate its activities at the end 
of fiscal year 1981. 

Since its establishment in 1976, the SAP 
has been active in several areas. In 1979 
twelve meetings were held to deal with five 
regulation proposals and four cancellations. 
During 1980, thirteen meetings were held 
covering six regulations and four cancella- 
tion classification actions. In addition, the 
panel assisted EPA with a scientific review 
of six issues of concern to public health. 
The SAP has been regarded by the scientific 
community, the agricultural community, 
the chemical industry, and the Congress as 
an important checkpoint for EPA actions 
under the FIFRA. Under the Act, EPA's 
charge is to insure that pesticides do not 
cause “unreasonable adverse effects on the 
environment, taking into account the eco- 
nomic, social, and environmental costs and 
benefits of the use of any pesticides.“ The 
SAP serves the vital function of providing 
information on health and environmental 
effects of proposed EPA actions and of pro- 
viding objective and scientifically rigorous 
review. The various interested parties to 
pesticide regulatory actions are inclined to 
view a SAP opinion as objective and there- 
fore to accept it, which is crucial if our pes- 
ticide regulatory program is to progress. 

The Agency has determined that the 
SAP's continuing review of Agency actions 
is an essential element of the difficult deci- 
sionmaking processes under the FIFRA. 
The panel's past record has been exemplary. 
Section 1 of the enclosed draft bill, there- 
fore, would amend the Act to extend the life 
of the SAP for another five years through 
fiscal year 1988. 

The estimated annual operating cost of 
the SAP is $100,000, which includes an al- 
lowance for 2.0 workyears of staff support 
provided by the Office of Pesticide Pro- 
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grams. This amount has been included in 
the President’s Budget for fiscal year 1984. 

Enactment of Section 2 of the enclosed 
draft bill would enable the Environmental 
Protection Agency to continue the non-re- 
search programs envisioned by the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act. 
We have requested extension of related re- 
search and development appropriation au- 
thorities in another draft bill, “The Envi- 
ronmental Research, Development and 
Demonstration Authorization Act of 1984.” 
The enclosed draft bill provides appropria- 
tion authorization for our non-research ac- 
tivities under the Act, including developing 
and processing registration standards for 
pesticide ingredients; reviewing and register- 
ing new pesticide products; classifying pesti- 
cide products for general or restricted use; 
establishing a minimum level of pesticide 
residue tolerances for food and feed com- 
modities; assistance to State pesticide regu- 
latory agencies for enforcement and for 
training and certification of pesticide appli- 
cators, and funds for basic operating ex- 
penses and salaries. In 1984, the enforce- 
ment program reflects a shift of more re- 
sponsibility to the States. 

We recommend that this proposal be re- 
ferred to the appropriate Committee and 
that it be enacted. 

Our request for appropriation authoriza- 
tions for fiscal year 1984 under the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
is $46,624,400. This is the amount requested 
in the President's 1984 Budget for these ac- 
tivities. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that enactment of this legislative 
proposal would be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEE L. VERSTANDIG, 
Acting.e 
By Mr. QUAYLE: 

S. 1264. A bill to require extended 
coverage under group health plans for 
employees who become unemployed, 
to provide grants to States for health 
benefit programs for unemployed 
workers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 


HEALTH BENEFITS FOR UNEMPLOYED WORKERS 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, follow- 
ing 2 days of extensive hearings on 
health benefits for the unemployed, I 
am today introducing S. 1264, a bill to 
provide a temporary program to serve 
the preventive health care needs of 
unemployed Americans. On May 3, 
1983, I heard testimony from 15 wit- 
nesses in my capacity as chairman of 
the Employment and Productivity 
Subcomittee. Those witnesses con- 
vinced me that something should be 
done in this area and I am very 
pleased that the Senate decided to 
provide funds for such a program in 
the budget resolution, together with 
an offsetting revenue increase. 

Mr. President, first of all I would 
like to say that any solution to the 
problem of providing these health care 
benefits must include an equitable dis- 
tribution of the burdens and sacrifices 
that such a program will entail. Em- 
ployers, insurance companies, health 
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care providers, the working public, and 
the unemployed must all contribute to 
making this program work. Employers 
must do their share by offering open 
enrollment for spousal and dependent 
coverage and extended coverage of 
laid-off employees for a full 90 days 
after the date of layoff. During the 
second 90 days after layoff they must 
offer former employees the option of 
coverage under the group plan, but 
with the employee responsible for the 
full premium. Insurance providers 
must do their share by working with 
employers to provide these benefits at 
a reasonable cost. Health care provid- 
ers must do their share, as they have 
in the past, by offering their services 
at no cost or reduced cost to those who 
are either not eligible for these serv- 
ices or whose particular affliction is 
not treatable within the confines of 
this bill. 

I am delighted to report that many 
witnesses came forward at my hear- 
ings to support provisions which my 
proposal contains. For example, the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the Washington Business Group 
on Health said that open enrollment 
for family coverage and extended 
health insurance benefits under group 
plans and at group rates would be fea- 
sible for most employers. Providers of 
health care services, while they af- 
firmed that many physicians and hos- 
pitals are already providing care at re- 
duced cost or no cost, strongly sup- 
ported the need for a public program 
to attend to the need for preventive 


health care services. I was also pleased 


that OMB Director David Stockman 
agreed that the solution to this prob- 
lem cannot come totally from the 
public, but must come from private ef- 
forts as well. 

In response to these and other rec- 
ommendations, my proposal addresses 
the problem from two angles. First, 
my proposal expands the current 
system of employment-based health 
insurance to provide better protection 
for the unemployed. Second, it pro- 
vides for a temporary public program 
during the current high unemploy- 
ment period to help those persons who 
cannot be served through the existing 
system. Accordingly, my proposal pro- 
vides for an extension of availability 
of group health insurance for the first 
6 months of unemployment: The first 
3 months to be financed under the 
same conditions as during employment 
and the second 3 months at the cost of 
the former employee. It provides a 
block grant to the States for meeting 
the needs, and particularly the preven- 
tive health care needs, of persons who 
have been unemployed for over 6 
months and who were eligible for un- 
employment compensation. The au- 
thorization of appropriations for this 
program is contingent on the enact- 
ment of a revenue measure that will 
fund the program. 
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I plan to offer this bill as an amend- 
ment to S. 242 which will be marked 
up in the full Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee next week. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the ReEcorp at this point a brief expla- 
nation and the text of the bill. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1264 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Health Benefits for Unemployed Workers 
Act of 1983”. 


EXTENDED COVERAGE UNDER GROUP HEALTH 
PLANS 


Sec. 2. (a)(1) Section 1310(a)(1) of the 

Public Health Service Act is amended, in 
the matter following subparagraph (B), by 
inserting after such calendar quarter” the 
following: the extended coverage and open 
enrollment required under paragraph (2), 
and”. 
(2) Section 1310(a) of such Act is amended 
by redesignating paragraph (2) as para- 
graph (3) and inserting after paragraph (1) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(2) The requirements of this paragraph 
are met only if any health benefits plan of- 
fered to such employees provides— 

(A) that any such employee who is cov- 
ered by such a health benefits plan may 
elect to remain covered under such plan for 
a period of at least 90 days after such em- 
ployee is involuntarily terminated (other 
than for cause) as such an employee, and 
such coverage shall be provided at the same 
premium (or similar charge) charged for 
such coverage immediately before such ter- 
mination of employment; 

“(B) that any employee described in sub- 
paragraph (A) may elect to remain covered 
under such plan for an additional period 
(after the period described in subparagraph 
(A)) of at least 90 days, but with the em- 
ployee responsible for the total premium (or 
similar fee); and 

“(C) for an open enrollment period 

“ci) of at least 30 days duration for each 
married employee who is (or at a previous 
time was) eligible to enroll under the plan 
and whose spouse loses coverage under a 
group health plan due to the involuntary 
termination (other than for cause) of the 
spouse’s employment, which shall begin on 
the day after (or within 7 days before) the 
date the spouse loses such coverage; and 

(ii) the terms of which shall be the same 
as the terms (including any option for cover- 
age of immediate family members) most re- 
cently offered with respect to the enroll- 
ment of that employee or (at the employ- 
er's. State’s, or political subdivision's option) 
to newly hired or other employees similarly 
situated, except that such enrollment may 
not require or discriminate on the basis of 
lack of evidence of insurability and if the 
employee was previously covered and only 
exercised the option to cover immediate 
family members there may be no delay in 
the coverage of such immediate family 
members.“ 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective on January 1. 
1984. 
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BLOCK GRANTS TO STATES FOR HEALTH CARE 
BENEFITS FOR UNEMPLOYED WORKERS 


Sec. 3. (a) Part A of title XIX of the 
Public Health Service Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“Subpart 2—Grants to States for Health 
Care Benefits for Unemployed Workers 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 1910. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this subpart, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $200,000,000 
for fiscal year 1983, $900,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1984, and $700,000,000 for fiscal year 
1985. 

“(b) Amounts authorized under subsection 
(a) are authorized only if, after June 1, 1983, 
there is enacted an Act which increases the 
net revenues of the United States for fiscal 
year 1983, 1984, and 1985 by not less than 
the amounts authorized under subsection 
(a) for each such fiscal year. 


“USE OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 1910A. (a) From the amounts allot- 
ted to States under section 1910C, the Sec- 
retary shall make grants to States for use in 
carrying out health benefit programs for eli- 
gible individuals. 

“(b) For purposes of this subpart, a health 
benefit plan means a plan which provides 
preventive health services, pregnancy, pre- 
natal, and postpartum services, and such 
other health care services as the State may 
determine to include in the plan. 

(ek!) For purposes of this subpart, 
except as provided in paragraph (3), a State 
must include as an eligible individual— 

(A) any individual who 

(i) was receiving regular unemployment 
compensation but has exhausted his rights 
to such compensation with respect to his 
recent benefit year (as determined under 
applicable law) ending no earlier than Janu- 
ary 1, 1983 and no later than September 30, 
1985; 

(ii) is unemployed; and 

(iii) has been unemployed for not less 
than 26 weeks after the beginning of his 
most recent benefit year; and 

“(B) the spouse and minor children of an 
unemployed individual described in subpara- 
graph (A). 

“(2) The State may include as eligible in- 
dividuals, except as provided in paragraph 
(3), other individuals as the State may de- 
termine to be appropriate. 

(3) No individual shall be an eligible indi- 
vidual if such individual is eligible for 
health care under any other public pro- 
gram, is covered under a group health plan, 
or is eligible for coverage under a group 
health plan available to such individual by 
reason of the employment of the individ- 
ual's spouse. 

“PROVISION OF HEALTH CARE 

“Sec. 1910B. A state may use funds provid- 
ed under this subpart to provide health 
care, directly or through insurance or other- 
wise, for eligible individuals. The State may 
(but need not necessarily) 

“(1) provide partial or total payment of 
health insurance premiums. 

(B) establish group health insurance for 
unemployed workers and their families. 

“(C) take into account income or assets in 
structuring benefits or determining premi- 
um payments, or 

“(D) provide for cost-effective financing 
and delivery structures such as competitive 
bidding among carriers or providers, or capi- 
tation reimbursement systems, while taking 
into account the existence of related pro- 
grams or financing structures in given areas. 
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“ALLOCATION AND PAYMENT OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 1910C. (a) The Secretary shall allot 
the amount appropriated to carry out this 
subpart for any fiscal year among the States 
as follows: 

“(1) One-third of such amount shall be al- 
lotted among the States on the basis of the 
relative number of unemployed individuals 
who reside in each State as compared to the 
total number of unemployed individuals in 
all the States. 

2) One-third of such amount shall be al- 
lotted among the States on the basis of the 
relative excess number of unemployed indi- 
viduals who reside in each State as com- 
pared to the total excess number of unem- 
ployed individuals in all the States. For pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the term “excess 
number" means the number which repre- 
sents unemployed individuals in excess of 6 
percent of the civilian labor force in the 
State. 

“(3) One-third of such amount shall be al- 
lotted among the States on the basis of the 
relative number of individuals who have 
been unemployed for fifteen weeks or more 
and who reside in each State as compared to 
the total number of such individuals in all 
the States. 

„b) Allotments shall be made on the basis 
of the most recent twelve-month period, 
preceding the month in which the Secretary 
makes such allotments, for which adequate 
data is available. 

(e) The Secretary is authorized to reallot 
any amount of any allotment to a State to 
the extent that the Secretary determines 
that the State will not be able to obligate 
such amount within one year of allotment. 

“(d) From its allotment under subsection 
(a), the Secretary shall make payments to 
each State in accordance with section 203 of 
the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1968, for use under this subpart. 


“APPLICATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec. 1910D. (a)(1) Each State desiring to 
receive an allotment for any fiscal year 
under this subpart shall submit an applica- 
tion to the Secretary. Each such application 
shall be in such form as the Secretary shall 
require. Each such application shall contain 
assurances by the chief executive officer of 
the State that the State will meet the condi- 
tions enumerated in subsection (b) or incor- 
porated by reason of subsection (c). 

(2) After the expiration of the first fiscal 
year for which a State receives funds under 
this subpart, no funds shall be allotted to 
such State for any fiscal year under this 
subpart unless such State conducts public 
hearings with respect to the proposed use 
and distribution of funds to be provided 
under this subpart for such fiscal year. 

(b) As part of the annual application re- 
quired by subsection (a), the chief executive 
officer of each State shall certify that the 
State agrees to— 

“(1) use the funds available under this 
subpart for the purpose of carrying out 
health benefit programs in accordance with 
the requirements of this subpart; 

(2) conduct outreach activities designed 
to assure that eligible individuals are made 
aware of the assistance provided under this 
subpart; 

“(3) coordinate its activities under this 
subpart with similar and related programs 
administered by the Federal Government 
and such State; and 

“(4) provide that— 

“(A) in each fiscal year, the State may use 
for planning and administering health bene- 
fit programs under this subpart an amount 
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not to exceed 10 per centum of its allotment 
under this subpart for such fiscal year; and 

“(B) the State will pay from non-Federal 
sources the remaining costs of planning and 
administering the programs assisted under 
this subpart and will not use Federal funds 
for such remaining costs. 

“(c) Except where inconsistent with the 
provisions of this subpart, the provisions of 
sections 1903(b), 1906, 1907, 1908, and 1909 
of this part shall apply to this subpart in 
the same manner as they apply to subpart 1 
of this part.“. 

(b) Part A of title XIX of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended— 

(1) by amending the heading to such part 
to read as follows: 

“PART A—PREVENTIVE HEALTH, HEALTH SERV- 

ICES, AND HEALTH BENEFITS FOR THE UNEM- 

PLOYED BLOCK GRANT PROGRAMS”; 


(2) by inserting after the heading of such 
part the following: 
“Subpart 1—Preventive Health and Health 

Services Block Grants”; 

and 

(3) by striking out this part“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof this subpart" each place 
it appears in sections 1902(d)(1)(A), 
1902(d)(1)(B), 1904(a)(1), 1904(b), 1905(c)(1), 
19050 3). 1905(c6), 1905(c8), and 
190500). 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall become effective on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 


HEALTH PROTECTION FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


1. Increasing health protection through 
the private sector 

a. Require continuation of coverage under 
an employer's group policy for at least 90 
days after lay-off. Cost-sharing between em- 
ployer and employee to remain as it was 
during the employment period. 

b. Require employers to continue the un- 
employed worker in the employer's group 
for another 90 days after lay-off but with 
total premium cost to be borne by the laid- 
off employee. 

c. Require employers to permit working 
employees to elect health insurance cover- 
age within 30 days after spouse loses cover- 
age due to unemployment. 

d. The above requirements would not 
apply to small businesses with 25 or fewer 
employees. 

e. Effective date: January 1, 1984 

2. Increasing health protection through 
the public sector. 

a. Provide a block grant to the States of 
$200 million for fiscal year 1983, $900 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1984 and $700 million in 
fiscal year 1985. Authorization to be contin- 
gent upon the enactment of a revenue in- 
crease in the amount of the authorization. 

b. States must use funds to provide or fi- 
nance prenatal and postpartum care, preg- 
nancy, immunizations and preventive health 
services. Other uses are discretionary with 
State. 

c. Eligible persons are those with prior 
employment who have at least six months 
of unemployment and are ineligible for 
health insurance coverage under a spouse's 
group plan. 

d. State has broad discretion in how to 
provide or finance services. 


By Mr. TOWER (for himself, 
Mr. Garn, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. ARM- 
STRONG, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. 
Gorton, Mrs. HAWKINS, Mr. 
MATTINGLY, Mr. HeEcHT, Mr. 
TRIBLE, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
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CRANSTON, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 

SaRBANES, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 

Drxon, Mr. Sasser, Mr. Lav- 
TENBERG, and Mr. GRASSLEY): 

S.J. Res. 98. A joint resolution to 

designate October 2 through October 

9, 1983, as National Housing Week”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


NATIONAL HOUSING WEEK 
Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, today 
it is my pleasure to introduce Senate 
Joint Resolution 98, which designates 
the week of October 2-9, 1983, as Na- 
tional Housing Week.” 

In all economic recoveries one of the 
earliest and most consistent signs of 
renewed vigor in the commercial and 
industrial sectors occurs in the area of 
housing construction. Total housing 
starts in the first quarter of this year, 
currently at a 1.7 million unit annual 
rate, are nearly twice the level of just 
1 year ago. And, this marks the high- 
est level in 3% years. Starts in the 
single-family sector are up 83 percent 
over a similar period in 1982, with first 
quarter housing permits being up 80 
percent over first quarter 1982. 

Mr. President, it is my understand- 
ing—based on analysis provided my 
Subcommittee on Housing and Urban 
Affairs—at this stage of the business 
cycle, five quarters from the housing 
trough of October 1981, that this is 
the strongest housing recovery since 
World War II. The some-95-percent 
gain in total home starts since those 
dark days of October 1981 is nearly 
twice the 49-percent increase which 
was generated in the comparable five- 
quarter period of the best previous 
housing recovery—that of 1975-76. 
Furthermore, Mr. President, the cur- 
rent upturn substantially exceeds the 
55-percent increase in housing starts 
achieved during the entire period of 
the average of the seven postwar re- 
coveries. 

The best possible service that the 
Congress and this administration can 
provide the housing industry and the 
economy in general is to continue to 
fight and win on the inflation front 
and in the reduction of massive Feder- 
al budget deficits. Lower inflationary 
expectations will cause further reduc- 
tion in long- and short-term rates. 
This is what will return our Nation to 
work, recoup the purchasing power of 
our dollar, and make our homes 
affordable. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join in supporting this resolution 
which pays tribute to those home- 
builders and all those related indus- 
tries and tradesmen who continue to 
lead our economy forward. 

è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I am 
proud to cosponsor this resolution 
which so aptly credits this Nation’s 
housing industry for its strong leader- 
ship in promoting the economic health 
and well-being of this country. Per- 
haps no other industry can give us a 
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more accurate indication of our econo- 
my’s performance than can the hous- 
ing industry. Thus, Mr. President, 
when the housing industry prospers, 
America prospers. America prospers in 
jobs, tax revenues, and in the fulfill- 
ment of the American dream of home- 
ownership. 

The housing industry has repeatedly 
demonstrated its faith in the recovery 
of America by investing in its future. 
Thus, it is important and appropriate, 
Mr. President, that the Congress, in 
return, demonstrate its support for 
the housing industry by passage of 
this resolution declaring October 2-9, 
1983 National Housing Week.“ e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 137 
At the request of Mr. Rorn, the 
name of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. RUDMAN) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 137, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to con- 
tinue to allow mortgage bonds to be 
issued. 
S. 212 
At the request of Mr. PRESSLER, the 
name of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 212, a bill to authorize funds 
for the U.S. Travel and Tourism Ad- 
ministration. 


S. 402 
At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. LAUTENBERG) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 402, a bill to reenact the 


Emergency School Aid Act. 
S. 553 
At the request of Mr. Hart, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. LAUTENBERG) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 553, a bill to authorize a 
national program of improving the 
quality of education. 
S. 688 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
names of the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. RupMan), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER), and 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 688, a 
bill to provide that unless the Govern- 
ment of El Salvador actively partici- 
pates in negotiations with all major 
parties to the conflict which are will- 
ing to participate unconditionally in 
negotiations for the purpose of achiev- 
ing a cease-fire and an equitable politi- 
cal solution to hostilities, U.S. military 
support for El Salvador shall be termi- 
nated, with military assistance funds 
to be transferred for use for develop- 
ment and humanitarian assistance. 
S. 786 
At the request of Mr. Presser, the 
name of the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 786, a bill to amend title 
38, United States Code, to establish a 


service-connection presumption for 
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certain diseases caused by exposure to 
herbicides or other environmental haz- 
ards or conditions in veterans who 
served in Southeast Asia during the 
Vietnam era. 
S. 1144 
At the request of Mr. HEINZ, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
GLENN) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1144, a bill to suspend periodic reviews 
of disability beneficiaries having 
mental impairments pending regula- 
tory reform of the disability determi- 
nation process. 
S. 1145 
At the request of Mr. Denton, the 
names of the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. DomeEntcri), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), and the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. ZORIN- 
SKY) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1145, a bill to recognize the organiza- 
tion known as the Catholic War Veter- 
ans of the United States of America, 
Inc. 
S. 1159 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
names of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), and the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. D'AMATO) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1159, a 
bill to amend the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 to extend the provi- 
sions relating to the export of domesti- 
cally produced crude oil. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 42 
At the request of Mr. MurkowskI, 
the names of the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. ABDNOR), the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), the Senator from Florida 
(Mrs. Hawkins), the Senator from Ili- 
nois (Mr. Drxon), the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. HELMS), the Sena- 
tor from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
MATTINGLY), the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS), the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. DomeEnrcr), the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. LUGAR), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'AMATO), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn), the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MELCHER), and the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. DURENBERGER) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 42, a joint resolution 
designating Alaska Statehood Day, 
January 3, 1984. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 45 
At the request of Mr. Burpicx, the 
name of the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
MURKOWSKI) was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 45, a joint 
resolution designating November 20 
through 26, 1983, as National Family 
Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 93 
At the request of Mr. East, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
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(Mr. DURENBERGER) was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 93, 
a joint resolution to designate the 
month of September each year as Na- 
tional Sewing Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 96 

At the request of Mr. DECON INI. 
the name of the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) was added 
as a cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 96, a joint resolution to designate 
August 1, 1983, as “Helsinki Human 
Rights Day.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 97 

At the request of Mr. BOSCHWITZ, 
the names of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Maruias), and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. RotH) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 97, a joint resolution to au- 
thorize the erection of a memorial on 
public grounds in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or its environs, in honor and 
commemoration of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States 
and the allied forces who served in the 
Korean war. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 24 

At the request of Mrs. Hawkins, the 
name of the Senator from California 
(Mr. CRANSTON) was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
24, a concurrent resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress that the 
people of the United States should ob- 
serve the month of May 1983 as Older 
Americans Month. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 52 

At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. D'Amato) was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Resolution 52, a resolu- 
tion expressing the Senate’s opposi- 
tion to an imposition of a fee on do- 
mestic and imported crude oil and re- 
fined products. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 133 

At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpick), and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Resolu- 
tion 133, a resolution to express the 
sense of the Senate in support of Sol- 
idarity Sunday.” 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 33—HARRY S TRUMAN 
CENTENNIAL 


Mr. EAGLETON (for himself and 
Mr. DANFORTH) submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


S. Con. Res. 33 


Whereas the year 1984 marks the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Harry S Truman on May 8, 1884; 

Whereas Harry S Truman was born and 
reared in rural Missouri, enjoyed a boyhood 
reminiscent of Huckleberry Finn's, graduat- 
ed from high school, made his living for a 
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decade on a farm behind a plow, joined the 
Army in the First World War, and, as a cap- 
tain, led Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, 
35th Division, in combat in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne and at Verdun; 

Whereas he served for a decade as judge 
(commissioner) of Jackson County, Missou- 
ri, and among other responsibilities, oversaw 
the building of some of the first paved roads 
around Kansas City; 

Whereas he was elected to the United 
States Senate and took his seat in 1935, 
serving as a member of the Senate Appro- 
priations, Military Affairs, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committees, was in- 
strumental in writing major pieces of legis- 
lation, including the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 and the Transportation Act of 1940, 
proposed and served as chairman of the 
Senate Special Committee to Investigate 
the National Defense Program (the 
“Truman Committee”), which was estimat- 
ed to have saved taxpayers billions of dol- 
lars on war contracts; 

Whereas under Franklin D. Roosevelt, he 
served as Vice-President of the United 
States from January 20, 1945, to April 12, 
1945; 

Whereas upon the death of Roosevelt on 
April 12, 1945, Harry S Truman was sworn 
in as President of the United States at the 
climax of the Second World War and with 
almost no preparation for the historic mili- 
tary and diplomatic problems that were 
piling up on the United States, including 
the question of using the atomic bomb to 
end the war against Japan quickly so as to 
save Japanese and American lives in the 
end; 

Whereas with modesty, courage, and 
common sense he took up the cause of op- 
posing Soviet expansion in Eastern Europe, 
the Balkans, the Black Sea Straits, and 
Iran, directed that, despite Roosevelt's 
sudden death, the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization meet in 
San Francisco as scheduled to establish the 
United Nations, and successfully recom- 
mended that the Senate approve ratifica- 
tion of the Charter, bringing the United 
States into the United Nations; 

Whereas he presided over the turbulent 
task of postwar reconversion of the econo- 
my from wartime to a peacetime production, 
obtained passage of the landmark Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 that declared that “it is 
the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government to use all practical 
means functions and resources” to 
foster maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power”, prevailed upon Con- 
gress to pass the National Housing Act of 
1949 to provide low-cost housing and slum 
clearance, won a bitter battle in Congress to 
keep control of nuclear weapons in civilian 
hands, introduced legislation for national 
medical insurance that was the forerunner 
of Medicare, which has assured adequate 
medical treatment for millions of Ameri- 
cans, unified the armed forces in a new De- 
partment of Defense and created modern 
new organs of government, including the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the National 
Security Council, and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency; 

Whereas he directed that the United 
States be the first nation to recognize the 
new State of Israel in 1948 and began the 
special relationship that has existed be- 
tween Americans and Israelis; 

Whereas he ordered the racial desegrega- 
tion of the Armed Services in 1948 and the 
same year submitted to Congress the first 
presidential special message on civil rights, 
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based on a report To Secure These Rights, 
which proved to have laid out the agenda 
for the civil rights reforms of the 1960's; 

Whereas by his decision to institute an 
airlift at the time of the Soviet blockade of 
Berlin in 1948 and 1949, he balked an at- 
tempt by the Kremlin to dominate all of 
Germany, if not of Europe; 

Whereas under his policies the former 
enemy states of Japan and Germany (West 
Germany at least) were brought into a 
friendly and constructive relationship with 
the United States; 

Whereas in 1950, he resolutely drew the 
line against further Communist expansion- 
ism and upheld the ideal of collective securi- 
ty by committing American forces—later 
joined by those of other members of the 
United Nations—to throw the invading 
North Korean Communist army back to the 
38th parallel in Korea, preserving South 
Korea, still a steadfast ally; and 

Whereas he took as his slogan The Buck 
Stops Here” and said in his farewell address 
of January 15, 1953, “I have tried to give it 
everything that was in me” and left office, 
after virtually two full terms, with employ- 
ment and prosperity high and the Western 
world firmly allied against possible Commu- 
nist aggression: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the United States Senate (the 
House of Representatives concurring), that 
(a) in order to provide for an appropriate 
commemoration by the Congress of the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Harry S Truman, 
thirty-third President of the United States 
of America, there is established a Special 
Joint Committee on Arrangements (herein- 
after referred to in this concurrent resolu- 
tion as the “joint committee”) which shall 
be composed of sixteen members as follows: 

(1) The President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

(2) Seven Members of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, four upon recommendation of the 
majority leader of the Senate and three 
upon recommendation of the minority 
leader of the Senate. 

(3) Seven Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, three upon 
recommendation of the minority leader of 
the House of Representatives. 

(b) The members of the joint committee 
shall select a chairman and a vice chairman 
from among its members. A majority of the 
members shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. Any vacancy in the 
membership of the joint committee shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

(c) For the purposes of paragraph 4 of 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, service of a Senator as a member or 
chairman of the joint committee shall not 
be taken into account. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the joint 
committee to— 

(1) make arrangements for a joint meeting 
of the Congress to be held on Tuesday, May 
8, 1984, or such other day as may be desig- 
nated by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives in commemoration of the 
centennial of the birth of Harry S Truman; 

(2) plan the proceedings of and issue ap- 
propriate invitations for such joint meeting; 
and 

(3) coordinate the joint committee's ar- 
rangements with the activities of the 
Truman Centennial Committee, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Sec. 3. The joint committee may— 

(1) appoint an Executive Director, who 
shall serve without compensation, and 
accept such other volunteer services of indi- 
viduals as it deems appropriate; 

(2) adopt rules respecting its organization 
and procedures; and 

(3) sit and act at such times and places as 
it shall deem appropriate. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the joint commit- 

tee under this concurrent resolution may 
not exceed $25,000 and shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the joint committee. 
Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing along with my 
colleague from Missouri, Senator Dan- 
FORTH, a very special Senate concur- 
rent resolution. This resolution marks 
the beginning of a year of celebration 
commemorating the birth of Harry S 
Truman. 

As a Missourian, a Democrat, and a 
friend of Harry S Truman, it is with 
great pride and honor that I ask the 
other Members of the House and 
Senate to join with me in setting aside 
a special day in Congress to remember 
our 33d President of the United 
States. 

Next year—May 8, 1984—marks the 
centennial of a great President, and I 
hope we will put much thought and 
planning into honoring the legacy of 
this plain-spoken man who historians 
regard as one of the most decisive and 
courageous Presidents ever to hold the 
office. Following in the footsteps of 
the revered F. D. R., few people at the 
time thought Harry Truman as any- 
thing but a weak and transient care- 
taker. But, they underestimated the 
feisty man from Missouri, who pro- 
ceeded to leave his own indelible mark 
on history by showing the courage to 
bring the war to an end, the wisdom to 
rebuild peace through the Marshall 
plan, and the dogged determination to 
see that all Americans shared in the 
prosperity that followed. 

Congress this week took an impor- 
tant first step in remembering Harry S 
Truman, by completing action on the 
Harry S Truman National Historic 
Site. The bill, just passed, authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior officially 
to acquire the former residence at 219 
Delaware Street in Independence, Mo. 

On April 22, I had the great pleasure 
of getting a sneak preview“ of the 
house, which is now being renovated 
by the National Park Service as a 
result of special appropriations last 
year. I was able to see how President 
Harry Truman and his beloved Bess 
lived and to view the personal memen- 
tos of the career of the greatest Mis- 
sourian. As a result of Congress work, 
the Truman home will be opened next 
year as part of the Truman Centenni- 
al. 

In addition to the home and the spe- 
cial session of Congress, Senator Dan- 
FORTH and I have introduced S. 1213, a 
bill to direct the U.S. Postal Service to 
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issue a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary 
of Harry S Truman's birth. 

I look forward to May 8, 1984, as 
more than an occasion to celebrate a 
great President’s centennial. Far more, 
it is a chance to rededicate ourselves 
to the things Harry S Truman stood 
for all his life—concern that working 
people of this country get a fair deal 
out of life; an insistence on facing up 
to problems no matter how difficult 
they are; and the courage and honesty 
to tell it like it is. 

Mr. President, I look forward to 

working with every Member of the 
Senate in the year ahead in making 
Harry S Truman’s centennial a very 
meaningful one. 
Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, it 
is Missouri’s honor, and our own, to 
prepare for the observance of the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Harry S 
Truman. In order that the remarkable 
qualities and accomplishments of 
President Truman be recognized, I 
join today with Senator EAGLETON, 
Congressman IKE SKELTON of Missouri, 
and others, to introduce a concurrent 
resolution establishing May 8, 1984, as 
the date of a special joint session of 
the Congress. 

It will be recalled that the Nation’s 
33d President had the following words 
for a student who asked if he had mel- 
lowed after leaving the White House: 

They are trying to make an elder state- 
man of me, but they will never succeed. 

He is the fellow who arose to accept 
an award after a number of laudatory 


speeches about his accomplishments: 


You don’t know how overcome I am. You 
don’t know how difficult it is to be present 
at your own funeral and still be able to walk 
around. 


It is our privilege, then, to honor a 
man who, in life, carried his own 
greatness with unfailing humor and 
modesty. 

It is with terrific enthusiasm that I 
join in inaugurating the centennial 
year celebration. Next year will be a 
time of great pride for Missouri, and 
an opportunity for the Nation to re- 
member the signal accomplishments 
of the President and the inspiring 
qualities of the individual. I know, too, 
that President Truman would take de- 
light in knowing that I was taking part 
in the centennial—time and time 
again, I will find myself surrounded by 
Missouri Democrats and utterly out- 
numbered, just the situation that 
President Truman considered most ap- 
propriate for a Republican. Let me tell 
you, I could not feel more at home. I 
have spent 15 years learning how to 
feel outnumbered. 

To give proper honor to the great- 
ness of Harry Truman, it seems to me, 
we should think first of the kind of 
person each of us would like to be. If 
we were as good as we would wish, we 
would have courage. We would have 
modesty and humor and plain speech. 
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We would act with dedication to basic 
principles. 

There is no greater and no more in- 
spiring model of these virtues than 
Harry S Truman. 

He had what it took to step before a 
crowd in Lee’s Summit for his first po- 
litical speech, when he was so scared 
he could not say a word. He had what 
it took when, in his words, the death 
of President Roosevelt made him feel 
like the moon, the stars, and all the 
planets had fallen on him. When it 
was his duty to protect the postwar 
world from the expansionist impulses 
of the Soviet Union, he summoned the 
same courage. 

In his farewell address to the Ameri- 
can people in January 1953, he spoke 
with the modesty so affectionately re- 
membered by Missourians: 

When Franklin Roosevelt died, I felt 
there must be a million men better qualified 
than I, to take up the Presidential task. But 
the work was mine to do, and I had to do it. 
And I have tried to give it everything that 
was in me. 

Finally, there is the perfect clarity 
of Harry Truman's basic principles. He 
knew that this Nation and its institu- 
tions are good, and that Nazi and 
Soviet totalitarianism are evil. He 
knew it, he said it, and he made the 
right decisions in a terribly dangerous 
and uncertain world. He believed that 
government has a positive obligation 
to the people. Hence, the construction 
of paved roads around Kansas City, 
the desegregation of the Armed Forces 
and so many other of his accomplish- 
ments as President. Hence, I believe, 
his affection for Abraham Lincoln. 

Courage, intelligence, modesty, 
humor, dedication ... a person who 
gave everything he had to the most 
difficult job in the world. 

I look forward to the passage of the 
concurrent resolution that we intro- 
duce today, to the coming celebration 
of the Truman Centennial, and to the 
opportunity for Americans to renew 
their love and appreciation of the man 
from Independence, Mo.@ 


SENATE RESOLUTION  138—RE- 
LATING TO THE EXPENSES OF 
THE COMMISSION ON ARTS 
AND ANTIQUITIES 


Mr. BAKER (for himself, Mr. Byrp, 
Mr. Martuias, and Mr. Forp) submitted 
the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 138 

Resolved, That, effective with respect to 
the fiscal year 1983 and each fiscal year 
thereafter, the amount authorized to be ex- 
pended out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate under section 5 of Senate Resolution 
382, 90th Congress, agreed to October 1 (leg- 
islative day, September 24), 1968, is in- 
creased to $22,500. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION  139—RE- 
JECTING THE PROPOSAL TO 
ABOLISH THE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON VETERANS’ AF- 
FAIRS 


Mr. ZORINSKY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration: 


S. Res. 139 


Whereas the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs of the Senate was established pursuant 
to the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970 as a standing committee of the Senate 
to facilitate action on the substantial work- 
load of the Senate in addressing the needs 
of veterans of service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States; 

Whereas the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs of the Senate performs a vital function 
in the Senate by providing the legislative 
effort and expertise that is necessary to 
meet the needs of our Nation's veterans; 

Whereas on April 5, 1983, the Study 
Group on Senate Practices and Procedures 
appointed pursuant to Senate Resolution 
392, agreed to on May 11, 1982, submitted 
its draft report to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate; 

Whereas Recommendation Number 15 of 
such report proposes that the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate be merged 
with the Committee on Armed Services of 
the Senate and cease to exist as a separate 
standing committee of the Senate; 

Whereas a merger of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate with the 
Committee on Armed Services of the Senate 
would increase the workload of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services of the Senate exten- 
sively while diluting the resources available 
to address legislation relating to veterans’ 
needs; and 

Whereas a merger of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate with the 
Committee on Armed Services of the Senate 
or with any other standing committee of the 
Senate is unlikely to result in equal or im- 
proved legislative service to the Senate or to 
the Nation’s veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the proposal to abolish the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Senate as a standing committee of the 
Senate by merging it with the Committee 
on Armed Services of the Senate (included 
in the draft report submitted by the Study 
Group on Senate Practices and Procedures 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of the Senate on April 5, 1983) is disap- 
proved, and the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs of the Senate shall continue to be a 
separate standing committee of the Senate. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, 
today I am submitting a resolution to 
reject the Senate Study Group propos- 
al to abolish the Senate Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs as a separate stand- 
ing committee by merging it with the 
Committee on Armed Services, and to 
affirm that the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs should continue to func- 
tion in its present capacity as a sepa- 
rate standing committee. 

The Study Group on Senate Prac- 
tices and Procedures—henceforth, the 
Senate Study Group—has conducted 
an examination of the operation of 
the Senate pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
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tion 392, agreed to on March 11, 1982. 
Its goal was: 

To make a full and complete study of the 
practices and procedures of the U.S. Senate 
with a view to recommending to the Senate 
such revisions thereof as may be necessary 
or appropriate to preserve and enchance the 
traditions, customs, functions, forms, and 
spirit of the U.S. Senate while enabling the 
Senate to conduct debate which is focused 
on major issues of national policy. 

The study group has completed its 
examination and submitted its report 
to the Rules and Administration Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, the aspect of the 
report prompting my resolution is rec- 
ommendation 15 that proposes, among 
other things, that the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee cease to exist as a 
separate standing committee and 
merge its functions with the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Let me begin by expressing my deep 
respect and admiration for the two 
former Members of the Senate that 
comprise the Senate Study Group, 
Senator Pearson and Senator Ribicoff. 
Thanks to their investigation, drawing 
on their experience as esteemed Mem- 
bers of this body, these distinguished 
gentlemen have done a great service to 
the Senate and to the citizens of the 
Nation in recommending a number of 
changes to streamline the processes of 
the Senate. A number of the study 
group’s proposals seem very promis- 
ing, and I look forward to further con- 
sideration of various aspects of the 
report. However, when it comes to 
eliminating the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee as the group has proposed, I 
am afraid my revered colleagues and I 
must part ways. 

Mr. President, I will not take up 
space on this record recounting the 
history of the various vehicles by 
which the Senate has addressed the 
legislative concerns of our country’s 
military veterans in the past before 
consolidating these functions with the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee pursuant 
to Public Law 91-510, the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970. The im- 
portant point is that, since its incep- 
tion, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
has rendered the outstanding service 
that is required to properly address 
the needs of the former members of 
our military. It is this concentration of 
effort, expertise, and unity of purpose 
that has allowed the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee to discharge the Senate's 
responsibilities for the unique and 
varied needs of veterans so well. 

Mr. President, I have always strong- 
ly advocated increased efficiency in 
Government and Government spend- 
ing, so I genuinely appreciate the rea- 
soning behind the group’s merger pro- 
posal. But in making decisions to 
streamline the Senate, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that we have cer- 
tain jobs to do, certain duties that 
must be done, and one of those duties 
is to adequately provide for the needs 
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of those who have served their coun- 
try’s national defense. I do not believe 
that this duty will be discharged any 
more efficiently, or even as well, by 
eliminating the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee and dumping its functions on 
the Armed Services Committee. This is 
in no way meant to denigrate the abili- 
ties of my distinguished colleagues on 
the Armed Services Committee, of 
course. 

Quite to the contrary, I am sure we 
all agree that the Senators and staff 
of Armed Services discharge their im- 
portant duties with exemplary dili- 
gence and dispatch. That is part of my 
point: Armed Services should be al- 
lowed to continue performing the 
monumental task of overseeing the na- 
tional defense without taking on the 
additional duties currently discharged 
by Veterans’ Affairs. To merge com- 
mittees as is proposed would eliminate 
one committee that is functioning 
quite well while diluting the time, re- 
sources, and concentration of another 
committee that is also functioning 
well under its current structure. I 
think that any gains to be made by a 
merger would be more than offset by 
the problems inherent in such a move. 
I call to mind the sage advice, if it is 
not broke, do not fix it. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
in the Senate will appreciate as I do 
the importance of the separate stand- 
ing committee to address the needs of 
our veterans, and will reject this pro- 
posal. I thank you and I will appreci- 
ate my colleagues’ consideration of 
these comments. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


COMPREHENSIVE CRIME 
CONTROL ACT 


EAST AMENDMENT NO. 1254 


(Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr. EAST submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 829) entitled the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1983”; as fol- 
lows: 


Delete Title VI and insert in lieu thereof 
the following Title: Title VI—Reform of 
Federal Intervention in State Proceedings“. 

Sec. 601. This title may be cited as the 
Habeas Corpus Reform Act of 1983.” 

Sec. 602. Section 2254(a) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Supreme Court, a Justice there- 
of, a circuit judge, or a district court shall 
entertain an application for a writ of habeas 
corpus on behalf of a person in custody pur- 
suant to a judgment of a State court only on 
a ground which presents a substantial Fed- 
eral constitutional question, and then only 
if— 

“(1) it was not previously raised and deter- 
mined, 
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“(2) there has been no fair and adequate 
opportunity to raise it and have it deter- 
mined, and 

“(3) it cannot thereafter be raised and de- 
termined in a proceeding in the State court, 
by an order or judgment subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
on a writ of certiorari.”’. 

Sec. 603. Section 636(b)(1)(B) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

„B) a judge may also designate a magis- 
trate to conduct hearings, including eviden- 
tiary hearings, except evidentiary hearings 
in cases brought pursuant to section 2254 of 
this title, and to submit to a judge of the 
court proposed findings of fact and recom- 
mendations for the disposition, by such 
judge, of any motion excepted in subpar- 
graph (A), of applications for post trial 
relief made by individuals convicted of 
criminal offenses and of prisoner petitions 
challenging conditions of confinement.”. 


FIRST CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION ON THE BUDGET 


MITCHELL (AND SASSER) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1255 


Mr. MITCHELL (for himself and 
Mr. SASSER) proposed an amendment 
to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 27) revising and replacing the 
congressional budget for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1983, and 
setting forth the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
years 1984, 1985, and 1986; as follows: 

On page 14, increase the figure on line 23 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 14, increase the figure on line 24 
by $20,000,000. 

On page 15, increase the figure on line 6 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 15, increase the figure on line 7 
by $70,000,000. 

On page 15, increase the figure on line 13 
by $200,000,000. 

On page 15, increase the figure on line 14 
by $170,000,000. 


MELCHER (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1256 


Mr. MELCHER (for himself, Mr. 
DeConcIniI, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Bun- 
DICK, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Baucus, and 
Mr. Exon) proposed an amendment to 
the concurrent resolution Senate Con- 
current Resolution 27, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


At the appropriate place in the resolution, 
add the following new section: 

“SEC. . Since, even with the changes 
that the Senate Budget Committee has 
made in the President's budget, the federal 
budget will contain deficits totaling $647.5 
billion over the life of this resolution and 
the public debt will likely grow to almost $2 
trillion in 1986; and, 

Since such deficits could increase interest 
rates, unemployment, halt economic recov- 
ery and lead to further recession; and, 

Since foreign aid spending for fiscal year 
1984 is 108 percent higher than it was in 
1979 while, for the same period, veterans’ 
benefits and health care spending will have 
increased only 29 percent; natural resources 
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and environment spending will have gone 
up 3 percent; health, 55 percent; and trans- 
portation 48 percent; and education, train- 
ing, employment and social services actually 
dropped 9 percent; and community and re- 
gional development dropped 14 percent, 
proving that foreign aid has not been sub- 
ject to the same budget restraints as domes- 
tic spending; and, 

Since U.S. international food aid, distrib- 
uted under Public Law 480, is heavily con- 
centrated in concessionary food sales to for- 
eign governments under Titles I and III, 
which comprise 75 percent of the current 
program, while food donations through 
Churches, charitable groups, and other or- 
ganizations, which is a more effective way to 
feed the hungry, comprise only 25 percent 
of our food aid; and 

Since new contributions to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund would be used to pro- 
vide funds to developing countries to cover 
interest payments on loans made by inter- 
national banks at high interest rates, and to 
provide funds to developing countries for 
the purpose of subsidizing exports which 
unfairly compete with U.S. products on the 
world market, costing tens of thousands of 
American jobs, are excessive; 

Therefore, notwithstanding any other 
provision of the resolution, for Function 
150, budget authority for fiscal year 1983 
shall be $19.8 billion and budget outlays for 
fiscal year 1983 shall be $11.5 billion. For 
fiscal year 1984, fiscal year 1985, and fiscal 
year 1986, budget authority shall be $12.5 
billion and budget outlays shall be $10 bil- 
lion. further, it is the sense of the Senate 
that, notwithstanding any of the budgetary 
limits placed on Function 150, the United 
States shall continue to meet the financial 
commitments made to Israel and Egypt in 
conjunction with the Camp David Accords." 


DANFORTH (AND LEAHY) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1257 


Mr. DANFORTH (for himself and 
Mr. LEAHY) proposed an amendment 
to the concurrent resolution, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 27, supra; as 
follows: 


At the bottom of page 35, add the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 7. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the world economy is suffering from 
global recession, and development prospects 
in the Third World have plummeted; 

(2) the continuing deterioration of eco- 
nomic conditions aggravates the problems 
of hunger and poverty, which are daily facts 
of life for millions of people in developing 
countries; 

(3) these economic conditions threaten 
the political stability of developing coun- 
tries; 

(4) the economic well-being and security 
of the United States is closely linked to that 
of the rest of the world; and 

(5) both bilateral development aid provid- 
ed by the United States and multilateral de- 
velopment aid provided by the United 
States in cooperation with other nations 
have proven to be effective tools in promot- 
ing economic growth and eliminating 
hunger, poverty, illness, and ignorance. 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) increased emphasis should be given to 
long-term development concerns in the allo- 
cation of United States foreign aid; and 

(2) the United States Government should 
maintain and increase its commitments to 
multilateral as well as bilateral development 
aid. 
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MOYNIHAN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1259 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, Mr. 
STAFFORD, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. Hart, Mr. Levin, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. RUDMAN, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG, Mr. Inouye, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
JACKSON, and Mr. Burpick) submitted 
an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by them to the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Domenrcr (Amendment 
No. 1243) to the concurrent resolution, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 27, 
supra, as follows: 

On page 3 line 18 increase the number by 
$300,000,000, 

On page 3 line 19 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 3 line 23 increase the number by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 3 line 24 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 4 line 1 increase the number by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4 line 2 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 4 line 6 increase the number by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4 line 7 increase the number by 
$500,000,000. 

On page 4 line 12 increase the number by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4 line 13 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 9 line 3 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 9 line 4 increase the number by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 9 line 9 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 9 line 10 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 


MOYNIHAN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1260 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself, Mr. 
STAFFORD, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. Hart, Mr. Levin, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. RupMaAN, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG, Mr. Inouye, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
JACKSON, and Mr. BurpicK) submitted 
an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by them to the concurrent reso- 
lution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
27, supra, as follows: 

On page 3 line 13 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 3 line 14 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 3 line 15 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 3 line 19 increase the number by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 3 line 20 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 3 line 21 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 4 line 1 increase the number by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4 line 2 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 4 line 3 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 
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On page 4 line 7 increase the number by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4 line 8 increase the number by 
$500,000,000. 

On page 4 line 9 increase the number by 
$800,000,000. 

On page 4 line 14 increase the number by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 4 line 15 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 4 line 16 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 10 line 9 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 10 line 10 increase the number by 
$200,000,000. 

On page 10 line 15 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 10 line 16 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 10 line 21 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 

On page 10 line 22 increase the number by 
$300,000,000. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Governmental 
Affairs will hold a nomination hearing 
for Stephen Eilperin to be an associate 
judge of the D.C. Superior Court on 
Monday, May 17, at 2 p.m., in room SD 
342 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. For further information, 
please contact Ms. Margaret Hecht at 
224-4751. 

Mr. President, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs will hold 
a hearing on Oversight of the Manage- 
ment of the Department of Defense: 
Implementation of Cost Accounting 
Standards on Thursday, May 19, at 
9:30 a.m., in room SD 342 of the Dirk- 
sen Senate Office Building. For fur- 
ther information, please contact Mr. 
Lincoln Hoewing at 224-4751. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, May 12, at 10 
a.m., to mark up foreign aid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, May 12, at 10 
a.m., to hold a continuation of hear- 
ings on trade reorganization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, May 12, at 2 
p. m., to consider the nomination of 
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David Martin for the position of Direc- 
tor of the Office of Government 
Ethics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL EFFICIENCY 

AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Governmental Efficien- 
cy and the District of Columbia of the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate on Wednesday, May 
11, to hold a hearing on the District of 
Columbia School System Career Ori- 
ented Curriculum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


BALANCED BUDGET—SPENDING 
FREEZE PROPOSAL 


e Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, last 
week I introduced a substitute Federal 
budget proposal for a modified spend- 
ing freeze constituting the first step to 
achieving a balanced budget by 1989. 

The Heritage Foundation has pre- 
pared an excellent analysis of why my 
proposed budget is essential for sus- 
tained economic recovery. The analy- 
sis supports the dual measures of this 
proposal—cutting the burden of exces- 
sive Federal spending on the economy 
and holding the line on taxes—neces- 
sary for attaining a balanced budget. I 
ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The analysis follows: 

THE HatcH-GRAMM BALANCED BuDGET— 
SPENDING FREEZE PROPOSAL 
INTRODUCTION 

The House and Senate Budget Commit- 
tees apparently have short memories. They 
have produced budgets that are tired reruns 
of the 1970s—calling once again for more 
spending and more taxes. This is precisely 
the bitter brew that created the nation’s 
painfully high inflation and high unemploy- 
ment. The 1970s should teach us that high 
taxes and unrestrained spending are not the 
means to a healthy and stable economy. 
This end is promised by the Balanced 
Budget-Spending Freeze advocated by con- 
servatives Senator Orrin Hatch (Utah) and 
Congressman Phil Gramm (Texas). The 
Hatch-Gramm budget would lead to a bal- 
anced budget by 1989. 

The proposal calls for $836 billion in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1984—$13 billion less than 
the Senate Budget Committee (SBC), $31 
billion less than the House Budget Commit- 
tec (HBC), and $8 billion less than the 
President’s budget. The proposal would 
freeze income taxes over the next five 
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years—compared with the $30 billion in new 
taxes in 1984 alone, favored by the House 
and Senate Budget Committees. 

The budget freeze requires compromise 
from all Americans and interest groups for 
the sake of fiscal austerity necessary for 
continued economic recovery. The budget 
would freeze non-defense discretionary 
spending at nominal levels for three years, 
allow entitlements to grow at the rate of in- 
flation, leave untouched the new Social Se- 
curity package, and allow for only a 7 per- 
cent increase in defense budget authority in 
fiscal year 1984, tapering down to 4 percent 
in the following years. 

The proposal faces rough going on the 
Hill and in the White House. Many congres- 
sional Democrats would prefer to balance 
the budget on the backs of the taxpayers by 
repealing the third year of the tax cut and 
tax indexing. Moderate Republicans, on the 
other hand, are wary of the proposal be- 
cause they fear that Congress will not deliv- 
er the fiscal austerity necessary to achieve 
the plan's spending and projected growth 
levels. 

The Hatch-Gramm proposal is the only 
budget which recognizes the true danger in 
the federal budget—that total Federal 
spending, not deficits, is responsible for low 
economic growth. Raising taxes will reduce 
individual incentives and encourage further 
wasteful spending, killing the economic re- 
covery now under way. 


HOW THE BALANCED BUDGET-SPENDING FREEZE 
WOULD WORK 


The proposal is a modified spending 
freeze. Rather than attempting a freeze in 
nominal (or current) dollars, the proposal 
aims to achieve a freeze in real“ terms. Al- 
lowing for growth in defense and entitle- 
ments programs, aggregate spending under 
the plan will increase about 5 percent annu- 
ally during the next five years, roughly 
equal to inflation. 

The budget makes few programmatic as- 
sumptions. Instead, it sets specific growth 
rates for groups of programs, such as nonde- 
fense discretionary spending, entitlements, 
and defense. This leaves spending priorities 
to congressional discretion, so long as they 
remain within the guidelines. 


TOTAL FEDERAL OUTLAYS 
{in billions of. dollars) 


Fiscal year 
1986 


1985 1987 1988 


913 969 1.040 1.109 
877 922 Ne 1037 
907 93 1,046 111? 


tch-Gramm 42 


Non- defense discretionary spending would 
be frozen at current nominal levels for three 
years, then allowed 3 percent nominal 
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growth per year. This would save $8 billion 
in fiscal year 1984 and $101 billion over five 
years. Several Heritage Foundation studies 
have demonstrated that this target is rea- 
sonable since large spending cuts could be 
accomplished by reducing subsidies to busi- 
nesses and wealthy individuals, restructur- 
ing the delivery of public services through 
privatization and devolving functions to the 
states. 

Two of the most sensitive entitlement pro- 
grams, unemployment insurance and social 
security (the single largest program in the 
budget) would not be frozen. Aggregate 
spending for other entitlement programs 
would grow at the rate of inflation for three 
years, then at the rate of inflation plus 3 
percent. 

While keeping pace with inflation, howev- 
er, a “real” entitlements freeze, of the type 
proposed, would mean $2 billion in aggre- 
gate program cuts from the fiscal year 1984 
Congressional Budget Office baseline (the 
budget resulting from a continuation of cur- 
rent policy) and $79 billion in cuts over the 
next five years, since new beneficiaries 
meeting the eligibility criteria would other- 
wise boost the budget total. 

Despite these imposing numbers, signifi- 
cant savings could be effected with minimal 
loss in essential services to the truly needy. 
Reducing the cost-of-living (COLA) benefits 
or lowering income eligibility requirements 
are two obvious methods of slowing benefits 
growth and limiting welfare to the truly 
needy. Heritage Foundation studies have 
presented other more efficient and less 
painful means of cutting entitlement spend- 
ing. Among them: requiring workfare of wel- 
fare recipients and instituting higher co- 
payments on Medicare and Medicaid. Work- 
fare would reduce welfare rolls and in- 
creases public service while co-payments 
would limit the incentive to abuse free“ 
health care, thus lowering the strain on the 
federal budget, the demand for health serv- 
ices in general, and the price of health care 
for all.? 

Defense budget authority would grow at 7 
percent in fiscal year 1984 under the plan, 
then at 5, 5, 4, and 4 percent in four suc- 
ceeding years. Initially, these are signifi- 
cantly higher rates than the 2.5 percent 
fiscal year 1984 increase recommended by 
the House Budget Committee and the 5 per- 
cent proposed by the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee, but lower than the President’s re- 
quest for 10 percent. It still translates into a 
cut of $1.6 billion from the Senate Budget 
Committee outlay target for fiscal year 
1984. In addition, it means an $88 billion re- 
duction in nominal defense outlays from the 
Congressional Budget Office’s baseline 
figure, and a reduction of $132 billion from 
the President's request, over the next five 
years. 


1 See, for example, John Palffy, “Saving $111 Bil- 
lion: How To Do It.“ Heritage Foundation Back- 
grounders No. 240, 241, 242, Jan. 24, 25, 26, 1983. 

*Palffy, op. cit., Peter Germanis, “Workfare,” 
Heritage Foundation Backgrounder No. 195, July 9, 
1982. 
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DEFENSE SPENDING PROJECTIONS 
[In billions of dollars) 


Note: BA is budget authority, O is outlays, SBC is Senate Budget Committee, Hatch-Gramm is budget freeze, and President is President Reagan. 


Source: Senate Budget Committee. 


THE POLITICAL BENEFITS OF THE FREEZE BUDGET 


The Hatch-Gramm proposal is the only 
budget resolution that addresses the twin 
objectives of reducing spending and holding 
the line on income taxes. Spending cuts 
must begin with a budget resolution that 
forces Congress to meet its targets. Cuts 
cannot come from the appropriations proc- 
ess, where many a special interest will line 
up to protest the cut. The Hatch-Gramm 
budget would discourage the special interest 
groups in two important ways. 


First, it restructures the budget by replac- 
ing general tax financing with specific fi- 
nancing through user fees. This limits 
excess and inefficient use of free“ or subsi- 
dized goods such as navigational charts, 
deep water ports, airports, weather satel- 
lites, or highways. Politically, this is very 
important. Special interests would have to 
pay for more goods and services from their 
own pockets. This is likely to translate into 
less intensive lobbying and fewer special in- 
terest pork barrels. The Hatch-Gramm 
budget increases such fees in several pro- 
gram areas. 

Secondly, it would result in a budget reso- 
lution demanding cuts in aggregate spend- 
ing rather than in specific programs, This 
means that supporters of particular pro- 
grams would have to compete with each 
other for a share of the total pie. At the 
moment, each special interest tries to en- 
trench its own program and the budget is, in 
practice, the total of the successful de- 
mands. 


WHY IS THIS PROPOSAL NECESSARY? 


This budget proposal is essential to the 
economic recovery. Under the Senate 
Budget Committee budget, federal spending 
during the Reagan years (fiscal years 1981- 
1984) will have increased at an annual rate 
of 9 percent. Spending as a percentage of 
GNP will have increased from 18 percent in 
1965 and 19.4 percent in 1975 to 26 percent 
in 1984. 


Clearly, the spending spiral has not been 
broken. In fact, spending is no longer viewed 
as the primary foe. Debate at both budget 
committee mark-ups centered on the size of 
recent and prospective deficits. Most Demo- 
crats, and some Republicans, argue that 
these deficits crowd out private economic 
activity, and that the budget gap must be 
bridged with new taxes (which, of course, 
would also crowd out private economic activ- 
ity). The real goal of this strategy should be 
clearly understood; it is to use the bugaboo 
of deficits to convince the public to support 
an even bigger federal government. Explains 
economist Paul Craig Roberts, former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury for Eco- 
nomic Policy, the deficit crisis applies only 


when it is time to derail the President's tax 
cuts and defense buildup.” 

Many Republicans have mistakenly 
sought compromise by cutting spending a 
little and raising taxes a lot. The Republi- 
cans voted for a $98 billion tax increase in 
1982 on the premise that they would receive 
$3 in spending cuts for $1 in taxes. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Donald Regan recently 
admitted that the Administration expects 
the final deal to work out to slightly less“ 
than a one-for-one tradeoff; that is, less 
than one-third of the cuts promised. 

This concern with budget deficits deliber- 
ately ignores the economic reality that fed- 
eral spending, not deficit size, is the true in- 
dicator of the government's drain on the 
economy. Discussions of taxes and deficits 
distract attention from the fundamental 
truth—all government expenditures must be 
financed by the nation’s wage earners 
through some combination of higher taxes, 
higher inflation and higher interest rates. 
Each damages the economy and destroys 
jobs. 

Proponents of tax increases overstate the 
correlation between government deficits and 
interest rates. In fact, most empirical analy- 
sis and historical evidence confirms that, if 
anything, there is a slight negative relation- 
ship between interest rates and deficits, 
Deficits skyrocketed in 1982, for instance, 
and this was supposed to fuel inflation and 
interest rates. In fact, interest rates and in- 
flation have plummented, and the economy 
is recovering robustly. And other countries, 
such as Japan, have managed for years to 
run much larger deficits than the United 
States as a percentage of GNP, while main- 
taining low inflation and a health economy. 


“STRUCTURAL DEFICITS” 


Office of Management and Budget (OMB) 
Director David Stockman has dipped into 
neo-Keynesian textbooks to revive the spu- 
rious concept of the “structural deficit.” 
This theory claims to separate the deficit 
into two components—a cyclical deficit that 
is reduced through economic recovery, and a 
structural deficit which equals the remain- 
ing deficit after full“ or potentially full” 
recovery. This concept focuses policy on re- 
ducing the structural deficit. As long as a 
structural deficit exists economic recovery 
supposedly will be inhibited by public bor- 
rowing crowding out private borrowers in 
the financial markets. 

Some Republicans, including Stockman, 
apparently have abandoned trying to cut 
spending to eliminate the structural deficit. 
This leaves tax increases as the only means 
of reducing the current “structural defi- 
cit’’—as if tax increases somehow will accel- 
erate economic recovery, and thereby 
reduce the cyclical deficit. 


Paul Craig Roberts, “The President's Men Will 
Do Anything to Cut a Deal,” the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Apr. 26, 1983, p. 34. 
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Fiscal year 
1986 


1984 
BA 0 


267 241 300 271 335 300 32 D 410 364 
272 240 300 265 332 293 364 317 39 29 
280 245 330 282 364 322 396 358 432 390 


This argument fails to take into account 
the economic reality confirmed by distant 
and recent experience, that tax increases 
reduce rather than stimulate economic 
growth. Lower economic growth is reflected 
in lower levels of “full” recovery. So, less of 
the deficit would be reduced through eco- 
nomic growth. In other words, using tax 
hikes to tackle the deficit may actually in- 
crease the structural deficit, rather than 
reduce it. And the response of tax increase 
advocates to this unwelcome result is—in- 
crease taxes! 

This theory is documented by the experi- 
ence of past major tax increases which have 
so stifled economic activity that the deficit 
has increased rather than fallen. As Roberts 
notes, 1982 saw the largest tax increases in 
history, but the only impact it had on the 
deficit forecast was to raise it by $841 billion 
for fiscal year 1983 to fiscal year 1987. 


THE SPENDING FREEZE AND THE PROSPECTS FOR 
“HIGH GROWTH" 


The Hatch-Gramm proposal has been 
criticized because it requires the Congres- 
sional Budget Office's high growth projec- 
tions of 4.4 percent growth in the economy 
over the next five years to balance the 
budget. If growth does not meet these pro- 
jections, tax revenues would be lower and 
entitlement spending would be higher, leav- 
ing a significant, albeit declining, budget 
deficit in 1988. 

Many legislators maintain that this rate 
of growth is unobtainable without first re- 
ducing current deficits which, they claim, 
can only be achieved through tax increases. 
Proponents of the Hatch-Gramm budget, 
however, contend that rapid economic 
growth can, and must, be reached with fed- 
eral spending cuts and no tax increases. 

CBO's growth projections are predicated 
on a baseline budget, but the spending 
freeze critically alters the assumptions of 
these growth projections by cutting spend- 
ing far below baseline figures, while holding 
the line on income taxes. This will stimulate 
economic growth not accounted for in the 
CBO model, because it reduces the govern- 
ment’s financial burden on the economy. 
With these new fiscal assumptions, it is pos- 
sible that the economy will grow faster than 
even the CBO projection—conceivably re- 
sulting in a budget surplus. 

The CBO growth projections are indeed 
pessimistic by historical standards; they 
have been conditioned by the dismal per- 
formance of the economy in the 1970s. With 
the regrettable exception of the inflation- 
ary 1970s, every decade in this century has 
enjoyed a six-year period of growth higher 
— the supposedly optimistic CBO projec- 

on. 

The period 1962-1967 is of particular in- 
terest because today’s economic conditions 
are similar in many respects; prices were rel- 
atively stable, there was excess capacity in 
both the labor and capital markets, and 
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also, as now, there were similar tax policies 
put into effect which were aimed at stimu- 
lating investment and economic growth. 
During that period the economy grew at an 
annual real rate of 6 percent, and unem- 
ployment fell by 43 percent, largely because 
of the tax cuts. In addition, deficits actually 
declined. 

The Institute for Research on the Eco- 
nomics of Taxation has estimated that 
given a baseline budget and a similar 5 per- 
cent growth, the deficit could be reduced to 
1.9 percent by GNP by 1988.“ Under CBO’s 
4.4 percent growth assumptions, the base- 
line budget would equal 3.6 percent of GNP 
in 1988. According to the budget freeze pro- 
posal, the remaining deficits would be elimi- 
nated by spending cuts. 

According to the most accurate among the 
economic forecasters during the past several 
years, Wainwright Economics, Inc., growth 
of 5.7 percent will occur in 1983, followed by 
9 percent in 1984, and 4 percent thereafter. 

In sum, given the stimulative policy of the 
Hatch-Gramm proposal, the original CBO 
growth projections should be revised up- 
wards. And further, the CBO projections 
are overly pessimistic in light of historical 
experience. 

CONCLUSION 


Congress seems to worry about high defi- 
cits only when it wants to repeal the Presi- 
dent's tax rate reductions or slash defense 
growth, and not when it wants to pass pork- 
barrel projects for the voters back home. If 
deficits and government spending are as out 
of control as the congressional rhetoric on 
tax and defense issues would claim, then the 
compromises inherent in the Hatch-Gramm 
proposal are essential. 

Only the Hatch-Gramm Budget freeze 
tackles the exploding growth of entitle- 
ments, not by decimating assistance to the 
poor, but by ending the annual circus of 
special interest pleading and congressional 
vote buying. At the same time, it offers com- 
promise on defense and assures the income 
security of the elderly. All it does not do is 
raise taxes—and that is something every 
American taxpayer and businessman should 
heavily endorse. 

Most important, the Hatch-Gramm 
budget freeze gets the nation out of the de- 
generating cycle of taxes, recession, deficits, 
and more taxes, with a sound fiscal plan for 
economic recovery.@ 


BALTIMORE JUNIOR 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, this 
year marks the 50th anniversary of 
the Baltimore Junior Association of 
Commerce, an organization that has 
devoted a half-century to serving the 
civic interests of Baltimore City. 
Founded in the spring of 1933, the 
purpose of the group was to provide 
leadership training for young men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35 through 
active participation in local communi- 
ty improvement programs. 

Now, after 50 years of growth and 
change, the Baltimore Junior Associa- 
tion of Commerce provides leadership 
training to men and women alike. The 
Baltimore JAC broadened its base of 


Michael Schuyler, “Structural Deficits—The Big 
Scare,” Economic Report No. 13, Institute for Re- 
search on the Economics of Taxation, Apr. 5, 1983. 
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membership and support several years 

ago by withdrawing from the U.S. Jay- 

cees and admitting women as mem- 
bers. It is now considering extending 
the age limit of voting members from 

35 to 40. Yet its commitment to the 

original mandate of active participa- 

tion in community affairs remains 
steadfast. 

The success and diversity of the civic 
and charitable projects that the Balti- 
more JAC has undertaken are evi- 
dence of the extent to which it has 
met its goal. Santa Claus Anonymous, 
to mention just one of its many chari- 
table programs, has raised approxi- 
mately $3 million since its inception in 
1934; in 1982 alone, it raised $340,000 
and provided food and gifts for over 
46,000 needy children last Christmas. 

A fine article recounting the Balti- 
more Junior Association of Com- 
merce’s history of outstanding service 
to the people of Baltimore appeared in 
the Baltimore News American on May 
9, 1983; it is a history of ingenuity, 
dedication and perseverance. I ask 
that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

HALF a CENTURY OF GOOD WorK—JUNIOR As- 
SOCIATION HELPS CIVIC CHARITABLE 
CAUSES 

(By Audrey Bishop) 

For half a century, the Baltimore Junior 
Association of Commerce has been involved 
in everything from port development to 
Christmas parties for underprivileged chil- 
dren, lobbying for daylight saving time to 
renovation of the Shot Tower, golf and 
tennis tournaments to promotion of legiti- 
mate theater. 

One of its early successes was a campaign 
for voting machines and permanent regis- 
tration in the city. It later led the effort to 
remove outdoor stalls from the streets sur- 
rounding Lexington Market, and initiated a 
toy-lending program that provided toys for 
needy youngsters and employment for 
handicapped adults. 

During the 1940s, it operated wartime sal- 
vage drives and sponsored air shows at 
Harbor Field to stimulate public awareness 
of aviation. In the 1950s, it raised more than 
$10,000 for Radio Free Europe and encour- 
aged the city to install pedestrian crossing 
signals at intersections. 

More recent undertakings include spon- 
sorship of the Maryland Special Olympics 
and “Take Me Out to the Ballgame,” a pro- 
gram that has accommodated 23,000 elderly 
and handicapped people at Memorial Stadi- 
um. 

But what put the JAC in the news was the 

decision two years ago to separate itself 

from state and national Jaycees in order to 
admit women members. 

The Junior Association was founded in 
the spring of 1933 by a group of the city’s 
younger businessmen, who reversed the 
usual order of things, electing officers and 
directors before they recruited members. 

Insurance man Landon B. Davies, who was 
the first president, will be on hand for the 
50th anniversary banquet to be held Satur- 
day at Blue Crest North. But he'll be paying 
more this time around—$37.50 a plate com- 
pared to $1.50 for the first dinner. 

Santa Claus Anonymous, thought to be 
the largest all-volunteer Christmas charity 
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in the nation, was started in 1934 when 
Theodore R. McKeldin, later to become 
mayor and governor, headed the JAC. Over 
the years, the project has raised roughly $3 
million. 

The current JAC president is Frederick J. 
Cuomo, assistant director of admissions at 
the University of Baltimore (soon to be suc- 
ceeded by attorney Robert F. Scholz). 

Cuomo thinks the admission of women is 
one of the best things that has happened to 
the JAC. 

“Women account for about 30 percent of 
our 110 members,” he says. That's a big 
drop from the halcyon days of the 1950s, 
when there were as many as 900 names on 
the books. But ours is a different organiza- 
tion today than it was then, and Baltimore 
is a different city. 

“We're developing into more of a civic or- 
ganization which keeps us up with the 
times. We have a minimum participation 
program that challenges members to be pro- 
ductive. And we're one of the few organiza- 
tions that bases membership on a person's 
potential.” 

Even while it was an arm of the Jaycees, 
the local group retained the name, Junior 
Association of Commerce. 

The question of female membership 
plagued the JAC from 1972 until 1981, when 
it withdrew voluntarily from the Jaycees. 
Other Jaycee affiliates—in Rochester, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Houston and Philadel- 
phia—were expelled after they allowed 
women to join, and have since formed 
Vector International. 

But, according to Cuomo, the JAC is gun- 
shy about getting involved with another na- 
tional organization.” 

Under the association’s by-laws, members 
graduate“ when they reach their 35th 
birthday. 

“On the other hand,” says Cuomo, “79 of 
the 80 member-countries in Junior Cham- 
bers International, make 40 the age cut-off. 
Our thinking is to follow their example. 
The way things stand, we're missing out on 
a lot of good people.” 

The membership will vote on the issue 
this week. e 


U.S. PROBLEMS WITH INTERNA 
TIONAL BUREAUCRACIES 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, in- 
creasingly the United States is losing 
its grip in the negotiating processes 
within UNESCO and other interna- 
tional organizations. Part of this prob- 
lem arises from the underrepresenta- 
tion of U.S. nationals on the staffs of 
these organizations. But there are also 
other reasons for the diminishing ca- 
pabilities of U.S. negotiators to fend 
off harmful decisionmaking in the 
international bureaucracies. On this 
subject, I ask that an article by E. J. 
Dionne, Jr., be printed in the RECORD 
and I commend it to the attention of 
my distinguished colleagues. 
The article follows: 


From the New York Times, Apr. 21, 1983] 


AMERICAN IN PARIS WHO's DISENCHANTED BY 
UNESCO 
(By E. J. Dionne, Jr.) 
Paris, April 20.—Chester E. Finn, Jr. en- 


tered the world of UNESCO politics here 
for the first time this week. It is not, he 
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Says, an experience he would wish on a 
friend. 

For Mr. Finn, a Vanderbilt University pro- 
fessor appointed to a special delegation by 
the Reagan Administration, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization is a place where words entirely 
lose their original meaning and then reap- 
pear, monstrously, meaning something com- 
pletely different. 

It is also a place where, Mr. Finn says, the 
United States is faring very badly indeed 
and where the Soviet Union plays the game 
far better. 

“As far as I can tell,” Mr. Finn said after a 
negotiating session, the Soviets devote con- 
siderable effort to this process, a lot of time 
and energy. And we just ad hoc it. We deal 
with these events as if they’re shooting 
stars or comets. They deal with it as a solar 
system. My feeling is that we should take it 
seriously, or we should get out of it.” 

A FORMER MOYNIHAN AIDE 


The 38-year-old Mr. Finn is typical of the 
private citizens called on by their govern- 
ment from time to time to participate in 
special events at UNESCO headquarters 
here. 

Like many of them he brings experience 
to his task. Among other things, he holds a 
doctorate in education from Harvard and 
served as an aide to Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, the New York Democrat, both 
on his Senate staff and when he was Ambas- 
sador to India. 

Career diplomats at UNESCO can become 
numbed by the bombast or develop a certain 
critical sympathy for the organization. The 
newcomers often bring a fresh view that 
sometimes leads to outrage. 

There's a whole view of what constitutes 
the successful conference.“ said Mr. Finn, 
dallying sarcastically over the last three 
words. “The successful conference is one 
that achieves a consensus. 

“Some of the career guys, and some of our 
allies, will say, ‘If you only yield on this 
phrase or that sentence, we can be part of 
the consensus.’ The problem is that the con- 
sensus is often against our values. We keep 
yielding and give up a mile a year. We 
haven't gotten to our heartland yet, but our 
perimeter keeps getting pushed back.” 

FRUSTRATION IS NOTED 


Mr. Finn said his criticism was not aimed 
at the Reagan Administration or at Ameri- 
cas representative at UNESCO, Jean 
Gerard. Rather, he said, it reflected general 
frustration over the seeming unwillingness 
of the United States to make the effort 
needed to win. Too many American and 
allied diplomats, he said, seemed resigned to 
losing to a Soviet-third world bloc. 

What is being fought over mostly is words, 
usually the texts of resolutions and direc- 
tives to the UNESCO staff, and Mr. Finn ac- 
knowledged that a lot of this Unescoese“ 
was of no consequence. 

But he also argued that words can mean a 
great deal—that the way a resolution reads 
can give either the Americans or the Rus- 
sians advantages in the war for world public 
opinion. More importantly, he said, a resolu- 
tion that is badly worded from the Ameri- 
can point of view could turn over part of the 
substantial UNESCO bureaucracy to pro- 
grams opposed to American objectives or 
ideas. 

WHAT'S IN A TITLE? 

The present conference, which is sched- 
uled to close later this week, was called to 
chart the future of a nine-year old UNESCO 
project on educating students around the 
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world on the need for peace and interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The meeting carries the title Intergov- 
ernmental Conference on Education for 
International Understanding, Cooperation 
and Peace and Education Relating to 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, 
with a View to Developing a Climate of 
Opinion Favorable to the Strengthening of 
Security and Disarmament.” 

“Now look at that title.“ Mr. Finn said. “If 
you go back to the original document, you'll 
find that it stopped at ‘human rights and 
fundamental freedoms.’ That was a great 
victory for the American position—we want 
to keep attention on human rights. But over 
time the Soviets managed to add the ‘cli- 
mate of opinion’ phrase.” 

The Americans are intent on preventing 
the Soviet Union from using the conference 
to set up a UNESCO project that will in 
effect be an adjunct to its drive to stop the 
installation of new American cruise and Per- 
shing missiles in Europe. 

“The danger,” Mr. Finn said, is a concep- 
tion that says that the only obstacle to 
peace in the world is Western resistance to 
Soviet aggression—which, of course, is never 
called aggression.“ 

The other main American objective is to 
include in the documents phrases defending 
“academic freedom” and “the free flow of 
information and ideas, and to drop phrases 
that imply that education and textbooks 
should follow a particular political line. 

Mr. Finn riffled through his papers and 
pulled out a Mongolian resolution calling 
for “improving cooperation and coordina- 
tion of the activities of government institu- 
tions, social organizations and families.” 

POSSIBLE PROBLEMS AT HOME 


There is another a whole other side to the 
UNESCO business: Countries also have to 
live at home with the resolutions they vote 
for here. 

For example, Mr. Finn said, some of the 
American declarations on academic freedom 
could be used by liberals fighting textbook 
censorship in the United States. 

“If you believe in academic freedom, you 
believe in academic freedom,” be said. On 
the other hand, I think you have to remem- 
ber than in a decentralized school system 
like ours, decisions on local public school 
textbooks are made by people fighting these 
questions out democratically before their 
local school boards.“ 

Sometimes the fight over words took on 
the cast of a state legislature dustup. 

At one point, Mr. Finn said, the Minister 
of Education from Nova Scotia. a likable, 
salty old guy,” came up to him and said. I 
like your resolutions, but I have a problem 
with this phrase about opposing ‘all impedi- 
ments to the full exercise of academic free- 
dom,’ You see, the professors’ unions in 
Nova Scotia, regard budget cuts as restric- 
tions on academic freedom. Could you drop 
the word all'?“ 

“I told him I was a professor and under- 
stood,” Mr. Finn said with a chuckle. “I said 
we'd gladly drop the word just to get in any 
mention of academic freedom.” The deal 
was made.@ 


CAPITAL ASSISTANCE 
LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, yester- 
day, Washington Post editorial, The 
Crumbling Infrastructure,“ was an ar- 
gument in the right direction as it ad- 
dressed the problem of our Nation's 
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deteriorating infrastructure and the 
need for the Congress to address this 
problem by planning public works ex- 
penditures more sensibly. 

Planning public works expenditures 
more sensibly: This is precisely the 
purpose of S. 676, the Capital Assist- 
ance Revenue Sharing Act (CARS) of 
1983, which I introduced a little more 
than 2 months ago. It targets Federal 
funds to infrastructure repair and im- 
provement projects at the State and 
local level. 

The construction of this bill is as 
clear and unequivocal as its purpose. It 
calls for a $3.5 billion a year appro- 
priation to State and local govern- 
ments for the purpose of infrastruc- 
ture repair and rehabilitation. Of this 
total, $3 billion would be distributed 
using a simplified revenue-sharing for- 
mula to State and local governments; 
one-third would go to the States and 
the remaining two-thirds would go to 
local governments. The other $500 
million would be allocated on a 
project-by-project basis to local gov- 
ernments not eligible for other funds 
under the bill’s formula. 

Consider the thrust of the Post edi- 
torial: 

Most essential public works systems are 
already in place, and emphasis in federal 
spending should now shift from new con- 
struction to repair. 

The CARS bill recognizes this shift. 

The Post goes on to suggest that: 

The Federal Government also needs to 
find a better way to expend its resources on 
truly national concerns while giving states 
and localities more flexibility in addressing 
their widely varying public works needs. 

The Capital Assistance Revenue 
Sharing Act of 1983 does this. It 
makes a Federal statement on a 
matter of utmost national need, the 
need to improve and repair a deterio- 
rating infrastructure. It also provides 
State and local governments with the 
flexibility, through a simplified reve- 
nue-sharing formula, to address “their 
widely varying public works needs.” 

I want to emphasize that funding 
under S. 676 would be in addition to, 
and not in place of, general revenue 
sharing’s own extension. 

In targeting the infrastructure needs 
of State and local governments, my 
legislation embraces the spirit of the 
original revenue-sharing law enacted 
in 1972, before the economic difficul- 
ties of the mid-1970’s forced most 
State and local governments to use 
revenue sharing funds simply to stabi- 
lize tax rates, and not to focus on their 
capital budgets. 

Yesterday’s Post editorial is addi- 
tional evidence that we ought to estab- 
lish a regular, permanent program to 
fund infrastructure repair and im- 
provements in this Nation. Further, I 
believe the editorial is another testi- 
monial to the need for the vehicle 
which can best accomplish this objec- 
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tive, the Capital Assistance Revenue 
Sharing Act of 1983. I ask that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 
The editorial follows: 
{From the Washington Post, May 9, 1983] 
THAT CRUMBLING INFRASTRUCTURE 


Ever since policy experts drew attention a 
couple of years ago to the dilapidated state 
of many public facilities, proposals for re- 
pairing what came to be called the nation’s 
infrastructure have abounded. So extreme 
was the deterioration said to be that tril- 
lions of dollars would be needed to put high- 
Ways, sewers, transit systems and other 
public works in decent condition. Two 
recent studies, however, suggest that the sit- 
uation is more manageable than had been 
supposed. That's the good news. The bad 
news is that dealing with it will probably re- 
quire a far more disciplined approach to 
public works financing than Congress is 
likely to accept. 

A survey of 809 cities by the National 
League of Cities and the Conference of 
Mayors found that almost all face sizable 
repair jobs, but that the cost of urgent re- 
pairs was relatively modest and that local 
resources could cover much of it. The Con- 
gressional Budget Office similarly found 
that—despite the $5.5 billion added last year 
to annual highway spending and the $4 bil- 
lion voted in the recent public works jobs“ 
bill—all levels of government needed to step 
up capital spending by about $11 billion a 
year. But, the study observed, most of the 
spending shortfall could be met by better al- 
location of current federal dollars. 

The CBO criticized current federal public 
works policy for overemphasizing construc- 
tion of new facilities, for channeling dollars 
to projects of local interest but low national 
priority, and for encouraging states and lo- 
calities to neglect needed repair and replace- 
ment of existing facilities. Most essential 
public works systems are already in place, 
and emphasis in federal spending should 
now shift from new construction to repair. 
The federal government also needs to find a 
better way to expend its resources on truly 
national concerns while giving states and lo- 
calities more flexibility in addressing their 
widely varying public works needs. 

To get Congress to plan public works ex- 
penditures more sensibly, Reps. Bill Clinger 
and Bob Edgar have been pushing the idea 
of requiring the administration to prepare 
an inventory of the nation’s capital assets 
and to make annual assessments of the 
most-needed improvements and repairs. The 
administration wisely opposes the idea of a 
separate capital budget.“ on the ground 
that this would be an invitation to run up 
still larger federal deficits. But it has 
warmed somewhat to the idea of compelling 
Congress to consider the long-term implica- 
tions of its public works spending decisions. 

All this sensible advice, however, is likely 
to fall on deaf ears in Congress. As long as 
congressmen judge their worth to their con- 
stituents by the imposing public works they 
cause to be constructed in their districts— 
never mind the future cost of maintaining 
them—the poor old infrastructure is likely 
to keep crumbling while the repair bills 
steadily mount.e 


IMF’S BLANK CHECK 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, The 
Washington Times of April 15 con- 
tained an article by Pat Buchanan 
(We Pay and the LDC’s Get A Blank 
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Check) in which Mr. Buchanan makes 
it clear why we should not grant the 
International Monetary Fund more 
money in quota increases. 

He accurately points out that an $8.4 
billion IMF bailout merely adds fuel to 
the deficit fires. If this IMF bailout is 
approved, the Federal Government 
will borrow more from the private 
sector, thus draining billions that 
could go toward national economic re- 
covery and providing permanent jobs 
in the private sector. 

The IMF is understandably popular 
with chronic debtor states. Though 
the fund does impose “austerity 
plans,“ as Pat Buchanan points out, 
these plans are often aimed at raising 
taxes and cutting economic growth— 
practices that undermine creditworthi- 
ness. 

The perpetual state of financial ill 
health of IMF borrowers like India, 
Poland, and Mexico testifies to the 
error of granting the IMF more finan- 
cial resources. 

Mr. President, I ask that this article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Times, Apr. 15, 
1983] 
WE Pay AND THE LDC's Get A BLANK CHECK 
(By Patrick Buchanan) 


As President Reagan scrounges about for 
a piddling $50 million for ammunition for 
the beleaguered army of El Salvador, the 
House Banking Committee is greasing the 
skids for the International Monetary Fund- 
Bank Bailout, involving a sum a thousand 
times as large. 

The $8.4 billion bundle, the U.S. share of 
the $47 billion IMF package, is said to be 
unstoppable. Perhaps so. When, previously, 
the president lined up with the establish- 
ment, the coalition proved invincible. 

Eventually, however, when the American 
people learn how the Republican Party con- 
spired to use their savings—to spare Rocker- 
feller's reputation and save Rockefeller's 
bank—while less-favored businesses were al- 
lowed to perish at the rate of 500 a week, a 
reckoning will come. 

But the point here is not to underscore 
anew the social injustice or political folly of 
the Big Bank Bailout, but to limn the Brave 
New World toward which we now seem irre- 
trievably headed. 

With that $47 billion, the IMF will receive 
more than an immense slice of the accumu- 
lated savings of Western people. With it 
goes unprecedented clout, lethal leverage 
over the American banks—to a claque of 
international bureaucrats who bear no alle- 
giance whatsoever to the United States. 

What is taking place is not simply a trans- 
fer of savings, but a transfer of sovereignty. 

Here is how the New International Eco- 
nomic Order—the dream of the Brandt 
Commission, the demand of the Third 
World—will work: 

One by one, the bankrupts of the Commu- 
nist Bloc and the Socialist South will be ar- 
riving in Washington, D.C., and queueing up 
at the offices of the IMF. 

We cannot pay our debts, they will say; 
besides, we need more money. Not to wory, 
the IMF officers will answer. We will draw 
up an “austerity plan” for your economy. 
Upon your acceptance, we will tide you over 
with a few hundred million or billion from 
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our newly replenished hoard of capital. In 
addition, the Big Banks will be “bailed in” 
to your rescue plan, i.e., the Big Banks will 
be required by the IMF to send good Ameri- 
can dollars chasing the tens of billions in 
bad loans. If a country balks at the IMF 
terms, it gets no new money; If a bank balks 
at the IMF demands, it gets no relief—i.e., 
no interest on its old loans. 

With the new billions and enhanced 
power, the IMF will gain permanent access 
to the investment capital of the United 
States, a decisive voice in how much of 
America's savings, henceforth, will be used 
to maintain the credit ratings of regimes 
from South America to Central Africa to 
Eastern Europe. As not a single applicant at 
the IMF window has yet been turned away, 
we may expect this record of generosity 
with our money to continue. 

Before our eyes and by the hand of our 
Congress, the greatest foreign aid machine 
in history is being constructed, a system of 
permanent wealth transfers from the capi- 
talist West to the anti-capitalist South and 
the communist East. 

It will work, Don Regan of Treasury as- 
sures us, because the IMF “requires debtor 
nations to pursue sound economic policies.” 
The IMF is playing a key role in assisting 
nations to move back to a sound economic 
footing.” 

That so? What “sound economic policies” 
were imposed by the IMF upon Stalinist Ro- 
mania, $10 billion in debt, as a condition of 
its latest loans? Has Mexico, beneficiary of 
the biggest bailout, been placed upon a 
“sound economic footing” when President 
de la Madrid continues to hold that 75 per- 
cent of the private economy was seized by 
Lopez Portillo and the thieves so lately de- 
parted? 

The rules of economics and sound banking 
are being stood on their heads. 

Do you truly help people mired in poverty 
by collaborating with the socialist regime 
responsible for their condition in imposing 
“austerity” upon them? Do you truly help 
countries hopelessly in debt by increasing 
that debt? Do you truly assist banks with 
billions in bad loans by increasing their ex- 
posure to bankrupt regimes? Can the way 
into this mess be the way out? 

Who is looking out for the American 
people? One day, they will demand to know 
why their savings were plundered to be 
shipped off to Nigeria and Mexico and Ven- 
ezuela so these three arrogant oil producers 
could hold production down and keep prices 
up, the better to gouge the very American 
people bailing them out. 

Watching Mr. Conservative march merrily 
toward this sunken road calls to mind the 
cri de coeur of Oliver Cromwell in his letter 
to the Church of Scotland: “I beseech you, 
in the bowels of Christ, think it possible you 
may be mistaken.“ 6 


SCHOOL NUTRITION PROGRAMS 
GET HIGH MARKS 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has recent- 
ly completed and submitted to the 
Congress the final report from the na- 
tional evaluation of school nutrition 
programs, an assessment of the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of the national 
school lunch and school breakfast pro- 
grams. This is a landmark study in 
that it is the first ever, truly national- 
ly representative public health and nu- 
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trition survey of the school-age popu- 

lation. The information provided in 

this final report is tremendously valu- 
able to those of us who have to make 
decisions about these programs regu- 
larly and to the many dedicated pro- 
fessionals whose job it is to monitor 
the health and well being of our Na- 
tion’s children. We encourage the Sec- 
retary to build upon this fine effort 
and continue in the future to support 
similar evaluation research into the 
child nutrition programs on an ongo- 
ing basis. 

I ask that the attached executive 
summary be printed in the RECORD. 

The summary follows: 

THE NATIONAL EVALUATION OF SCHOOL NuU- 
TRITION PROGRAMS, FINAL REPORT— EXECU- 
TIVE SUMMARY 

(Prepared by Jack Radzikowski) 


In October 1979 the Food and Nutrition 
Service (FNS) of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture began an evaluation of the Na- 
tional School Lunch, School Breakfast and 
Special Milk Programs. The evaluation is 
formally called the National Evaluation of 
School Nutrition Programs. This is an exec- 
utive summary of the final report from that 
study. 

The major objectives of the evaluation 
were to: identify and synthesize existing re- 
search and evaluation data on the school 
nutrition programs, identify the determi- 
nants of participation in the school nutri- 
tion programs and develop statistical models 
for use in forecasting participation rates, de- 
termine the impact of the school nutrition 
programs upon students and their families, 
and determine whether existing benefit 
levels are appropriate for participants’ 
needs. The study was initiated in response 
to Senate Resolution 90 (June 20, 1979, 
Report 98-208). 

This report is the third major report ema- 
nating from the National Evaluation of 
School Nutrition Programs. The first 
report, U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Response to Senate Resolution 90 (Radzi- 
kowski and Vogel, 1981) presented prelimi- 
nary evaluation findings. The second report, 
The National Evaluation of School Nutri- 
tion Programs—Review of Research (Nelson 
et al., 1981) identified and synthesized the 
results from research studies completed be- 
tween 1960 and 1980 that addressed the 
topics of school nutrition program oper- 
ations and effectiveness. 

In the subsequent parts of this summary, 
the goals of the school nutrition programs 
are identified and program operations are 
briefly described. Thereafter, highlights of 
the descriptive, impact and participation 
findings from the study are presented. 

PROGRAM GOALS AND OPERATIONS 


The National School Lunch Program was 
authorized in 1946 (P.L. 79-396) to safe- 
guard the health and well being of the na- 
tion’s children by providing them with nu- 
tritious foods and to support farm income 
by increasing the consumption of domestic 
agricultural products. In pursuit of similar 
goals, the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (P.L. 
89-642) authorized the School Breakfast 
Program and the Special Milk Program. 
Through these programs, meals designed to 
meet specific nutritional requirements are 
offered at full price, reduced price or free to 
students in participating schools, according 
to uniform national eligibility criteria based 
on family income and size. 
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The Food and Nutrition Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is the prin- 
cipal administering agency for the National 
School Lunch, School Breakfast and Special 
Milk Programs. At the federal level, FNS is 
generally responsible for implementing pro- 
gram legislation; establishing regulations, 
policies and guidelines; monitoring program 
performance; and providing program and 
administrative funds to states. At the re- 
gional level there are seven FNS offices. 
The major functions of the FNS Regional 
Offices are to monitor and provide technical 
assistance to the state agencies. When state 
agencies cannot administer the programs in 
private schools because of state laws, FNS 
Regional Offices directly administer the 
programs in private schools. In turn, the 
state agency, usually the Department of 
Education, administers the programs within 
the states by providing technical assistance 
to local School Food Authorities (SFA's) at 
the school district level, by monitoring SFA 
performance, and by establishing fiscal 
record-keeping systems. At the local level, 
SFA's administer the programs in the 
schools they supervise, in accordance with 
all of the appropriate regulations such as 
those governing the income criteria for free 
and reduced price eligibility. Finally, indi- 
vidual schools are responsible for preparing 
nutritious meals and making them available 
to all children. 

The school nutrition programs receive 
federal support primarily by a performance 
funding mechanism. The allocation of re- 
sources to the states by the federal govern- 
ment, and subsequently to the SFA’s by the 
states, is based on a cash reimbursement for 
each meal or half pint of milk served. In ad- 
dition to the cash reimbursement, schools 
receive an amount of commodities based on 
the number of lunches they serve plus as 
much of specified types of surplus commod- 
ities (e.g., cheese) as they can use without 
waste. At the time this study was conducted, 
during Fiscal Year 1981, states received ap- 
proximately $2.4 billion in cash subsidies 
and $894 million in donated commodities for 
the National School Lunch Program, $330 
million in cash subsidies for the School 
Breakfast Program, and $102 million in cash 
subsidies for the Special Milk Program. 

METHODOLOGY 


The National Evaluation of School Nutri- 
tion Programs was the first study to exam- 
ine the effects of the School Lunch, School 
Breakfast and Milk Programs on a national- 
ly representative sample of public school 
students and their parents. In the Fall of 
1980, data on public school students’ pro- 
gram participation, dietary intake, growth 
and development and well being were taken 
through personal interview or direct meas- 
urement from approximately 6,500 students. 
During the same time period, data on family 
food expenditures, income and family com- 
position were collected from the students’ 
parents. Also, during this period, measures 
of program characteristics were collected 
from principals and food service managers 
in 1,100 public schools, through a mail 
survey. Statistical inferences and descriptive 
national estimates were made about school 
nutrition operations, participation patterns 
and impact, based on a wide range of pro- 
gram participants and nonparticipants in 
the sample. 

DESCRIPTIVE FINDINGS 
School lunch—General characteristics 

The National School Lunch Program is 
available to almost all the public school stu- 
dents in the United States. During the time 
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of the survey, 98 percent of these students 
had daily access to the Lunch Program. 

About 25 million School Lunches, enough 
to feed 60 percent of those attending public 
schools were served every day. Students 
tended to be regular participants and eat 
the School Lunch every day or not at all. 
Two out of five School Lunches were served 
free of charge. Slightly more than half of 
all School Lunches were served to students 
paying full price. The average price of a full 
price School Lunch was 63 cents in the Fall 
of 1980 (81 cents in late 1981). 


School breakfast—General characteristics 


In contrast to the Lunch Program's perva- 
siveness in the United States, the newer 
School Breakfast Program is available to 
only 39 percent of public school students. 
The distribution of schools maintaining the 
Breakfast Program is by no means 
random—participating schools occur dispro- 
portionately in poor, southern and urban 
districts. Schools with the Breakfast Pro- 
gram also tend to have lower per pupil ex- 
penditures (i.e., local resources devoted to 
education tend to be less than in other 
schools). 

At the time of the study, about four mil- 
lion School Breakfasts were served every 
day, enough to feed approximately 10 per- 
cent of the students attending public 
schools. Four out of five School Breakfasts 
were served free of charge. The average 
price of a full price School Breakfast was 28 
cents in the Fall of 1980 (41 cents in late 
1981). As in the Lunch Program, students 
tend to be regular participants and eat the 
School Breakfast every day or not at all. 


School lunch—Income and family 
composition of participants 

As a general rule, participation in the 
Lunch Program is highest for students from 
families in the lowest quartile of total 
income (below $12,250) and per capita 
income, and for students from large families 
(i.e., five or more members) and from single 
parent families. Large and single parent 
families are both known to be associated 
with lower socioeconomic status. 

Black, Hispanic and other minority stu- 
dents also have higher participation rates 
than white students, who have the lowest 
rate. Although white students have the 
lowest rate of participation, they constitute 
the largest part of the school-age popula- 
tion and thus receive slightly more than 
two-thirds of the School Lunches. 


School breakfast—Income and family 
composition of participants 

The same participant characteristics of 
income and family composition described 
about for the Lunch Program also apply to 
the Breakfast Program; however, they are 
more pronounced for the Breakfast Pro- 
gram. That is, the Breakfast Program pro- 
vides benefits to relatively higher percent- 
ages of low income and non-white partici- 
pants than is provided by the Lunch Pro- 
gram. Only 1.4 percent of those in the upper 
quartile of family income (above $30,000) 
participate in the Breakfast Program. 
Again, although white students have the 
lowest rate of participation, they constitute 
the largest part of the population and thus 
receive 40 percent of the School Breakfasts. 

Schools that do not have the lunch or 
breakfast programs 

There are about 1,700 public schools in 
districts where none of the schools have the 
School Lunch or Breakfast Program. They 
have an enrollment of about 1,000,000 stu- 
dents. The students in these schools are 
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about 93 percent white, compared to a na- 
tional average of about 75 percent white. 
These schools appear to serve students who 
are more affluent than those in schools that 
have the Lunch Program. 


IMPACT FINDINGS 


School lunch—Impact on family food 
erpenditures 

The monetary value of the federal reim- 
bursement for School Lunches represents a 
subsidy to the families of participating stu- 
dents. An important issue is whether fami- 
lies use the subsidy to supplement or to sub- 
stitute for their usual food expenditures. 

Analyses from the study clearly show that 
the Lunch Program supplements family 
food expenditures. Contrary to some specu- 
lation, families in general do not reduce 
their food expenditures when their children 
receive subsidized meals at school. Thus the 
Lunch Program is attaining one of its legis- 
lated goals. It is promoting the consumption 
of agricultural products by increaseing the 
amount or quality (i.e., value) of food ob- 
tained by participating families. 

The School Lunch Program is an efficient 
way of increasing the value of food available 
to participants’ families since, in most cases, 
the value is increased by about the same 
amount as the federal subsidy. To judge the 
magnitude of the effect, one can compare it 
to the increased amount of food expendi- 
tures resulting from an additional dollar of 
cash income. That comparison shows that 
an increase of between $9.00 and $10.00 of 
direct cash income would be needed to have 
the same effect on food expenditures as 
$1.00 of School Lunch subsidy. 

The above findings hold for the general 
population of School Lunch participants. 
There are some differences in the effect of 
participation among different ethnic 
groups. There is a slight reduction in food 
expenditures for blacks and Hispanics. Most 
of the reduction is in expenditures for food 
away from home. No significant reduction is 
shown for food expenditures at home. Since 
the differences are slight and are for food 
away from home, it is possible that partici- 
pants from these groups are diverting the 
money they would have spent on alternative 
lunches or snacks to other family expendi- 
tures. 


School breakfast—Impact on family food 

expenditures 

There is no reduction in family food ex- 
penditures for the general population of 
School Breakfast participants. The effect of 
Breakfast Program participation on the 
food expenditures of low income and ethnic 
groups is the same as that for the general 
population. 

Because no substitution effect is found, 
the Breakfast Program, even more than the 
Lunch Program, can be considered primarily 
a food supplementation program and an ef- 
ficient way of increasing the value of food 
available to participants’ families. 


School lunch—Impact on the nutrient 
intake of students 

Impact on dietary intake gives an indica- 
tion over the short term of the extent to 
which the school nutrition programs are at- 
taining their goal of safeguarding the 
health of the nation’s school-age children 

through the provision of nutritious foods. 
Students who participate in School Lunch 
have higher intakes of energy and more nu- 
trients than students who do not participate 
in any of the school nutrition 
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programs. The Lunch Program is superior 
not only when participants’ nutrient intake 
from the noon meal is compared to that of 
nonparticipants, but also when participants’ 
24-hour nutrient intake is compared to that 
of nonparticipants. The differences in nutri- 
ent intake are accounted for mainly by the 
higher nutritional value of School Lunches 
compared with the lunches eaten by non- 
participants. 

It is worth noting that of the many nutri- 
ents for which Lunch Program participants 
show superior intakes, four (vitamins A and 
B6, calcium and magnesium) are ones that 
typically are deficient in the diet of the 
school-age population. 

The superiority of the School Lunch is re- 
flected in higher daily intake of nutrients 
for the general school-age population and 
for all the population subgroups that were 
examined. Elementary students, secondary 
students, and students from families with 
per capita income below the sample median 
(i.e., below $3,845) all benefit from partici- 
pation in the Lunch Program. It was expect- 
ed that an even greater nutritional impact 
would be found for low income students 
than for middle or high income students; 
however, the results for the low income stu- 
dents are quite similar to those for the gen- 
eral population of students. 


School breakfast—Impact on the nutrient 
intake of students 


The School Breakfast Program was origi- 
nally established in part to combat the nu- 
tritional problems of poor children. Al- 
though all children in schools with this pro- 
gram are now eligible to participate regard- 
less of their parents’ income, historically 
there has been a conscious effort to target 
the Breakfast Program toward schools with 
high percentages of children from low 
income families. 

The findings from the study suggest that 
the principal nutritional benefit of the 
Breakfast Program is that it increases the 
likelihood that children will eat breakfast. 
This can be considered a nutritional benefit 
in that, on the average, children who eat a 
breakfast are substantially better nourished 
than those who skip breakfast. Based on 
projections made from this study's data, it is 
estimated that over 600,000 students who 
currently skip breakfast would eat it if the 
Breakfast Program were available in their 
schools. 

Given that children do eat breakfast, the 
School Breakfast is not superior to the meal 
students obtain from non-USDA sources 
expect for the milk-related nutrients. More- 
over, the findings for the low income, ele- 
mentary and secondary School Breakfast 
program participants are similar to those 
for the general population of Breakfast Pro- 
gram participants. Participants in these sub- 
groups also have nutrient intakes that are 
inferior to those of nonparticipants. In fact, 
the School Breakfast provides less vitamin 
A and B6, and less iron than breakfasts 
eaten by nonparticipants. 

Milk—Impacts on the nutrient intake of 

students 


When judging the dietary intake findings 
of the study, it is important to keep in mind 


‘Nonparticipants, unless otherwise noted, are 
students in schools where the program in question 
is available but who choose not to participate. Com- 
parisons are between students who eat the School 
Lunch and students who eat an alternative lunch. 
If students who skipped lunch were included in the 
non-participating group, differences between Lunch 
participants and nonparticipants would be even 
greater than the differences described here. 
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the nutrient contribution of milk as part of 
the meal patterns. Milk is a major source of 
calcium, phosphorus and riboflavin. In 
almost all of the comparisons that demon- 
strate the relative efficacy of the school nu- 
trition programs, singly or in combination 
with one another, the high intakes of some 
(i.e., calcium, phosphorus and riboflavin) 
but not all nutrients, are most likely due to 
milk consumption. 


School lunch—Impact on the growth and 
development of students 


Impact on growth and development (i.e., 
height and weight) provides indications of 
the long-term effects of program participa- 
tion on children’s health. However, such in- 
dices are much more likely to be affected by 
illness, genetic and environmental influ- 
ences than by school meals, 

Participation in the School Lunch Pro- 
gram shows no effects on students’ height 
adjusted for age. However, intermediate and 
secondary school students who have partici- 
pated in the program an average of five 
days per week since entering school, weigh 
slightly more for their age and have slightly 
bigger triceps fatfolds than students who 
were less frequent participants. These ef- 
fects of School Lunch participation do not 
vary with income status. The differences in 
weight and triceps fatfold thickness associ- 
ated with participation among the older stu- 
dents are quite small compared with the ef- 
fects of other factors such as the sex of the 
child, ethnic background and parents’ 
height and weight. Consequently, the sig- 
nificance of these findings with respect to 
the goal of safeguarding the health of 
school-age children is difficult to evaluate. 


School breakfast—Impact on the growth and 
development of students 


School Breakfast participation is not re- 
lated to students’ height adjusted for age. 
Relationships with weight and triceps fat- 
fold thickness are inconsistent and rather 
weak, although it appears that frequent 
Breakfast participants are somewhat less 
likely than nonparticipants to be under- or 
overweight, i.e., they are somewhat more 
likely to be in the normal range. These ef- 
fects of School Breakfast Program partici- 
pation do not vary with income status. 


PARTICIPATION FINDINGS 


School lunch—Determinants of 
participation 

The biggest single determinant of School 
Lunch Program participation is meal price.? 
Holding other factors constant, students 
who pay higher prices participate less fre- 
quently. The responsiveness of participation 
frequency to the price paid for School 
Lunch depends very much on the price 
level. At a Lunch price of 40 cents for exam- 
ple, a 10 percent increase in price is associat- 
ed with a 5 percent decrease in participa- 
tion, while at a price of 60 cents, a 10 per- 
cent increase in price is associated with a 7.5 
percent decrease in participation. 

Students whose parents report that the 
School Lunch is less expensive, more con- 
venient and of higher nutritional value than 
lunch at home are more likely to partici- 
pate. The strength of the effect of these 
factors suggests that parent attitudes as 
well as economic factors are important in 
predicting participation levels. 


Participation in this context is defined as the 
number of times within a given week a student eats 
the school meal. 
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Other factors that account for a substan- 
tial amount of variation in School Lunch 
participation suggest that more frequent 
participants are students who are younger 
(under age 13), have parents who make the 
decision where to eat lunch, are male, have 
parents who are less educated, cannot eat 
lunch at home, live in rural areas and go to 
schools where the faculty and staff eat in 
the same dining areas as students. 


School breakfast—Determinants of 
participation 


Students who receive free Breakfasts or 
pay very low prices for Breakfast partici- 
pate more frequently than those who pay 
higher prices. The responsiveness of partici- 
pation frequency to the price paid for 
Breakfast depends on the price level of the 
meal but is generally quite high. At a Break- 
fast price of 20 cents for example, a 10 per- 
cent increase in price is associated with a 7 
percent decrease in participation. The high 
responsiveness of participation to Breakfast 
price changes and the fact that only 27 per- 
cent of Breakfast participants pay anything 
for meals suggest that when students have 
to pay for the School Breakfast, the 
demand is quite low. 

Other factors that account for a substan- 
tial amount of variation in School Breakfast 
participation suggest that more frequent 
School Breakfast participants are students 
who are younger, cannot eat breakfast at 
home, are black, are male, have parents who 
consider the School Breakfast a better nu- 
tritional value and more convenient than a 
home breakfast, make their own decision 
about where to eat breakfast and come from 
families that receive WIC benefits. 


School lunch—Targeting of program benefits 


The targeting analyses developed a tool 
for examining the effects of current policy 
and changes to current policy on the distri- 
bution of program benefits. 

For simulation purposes in the final 
report, the policy under scrutiny was the 
eligibility criteria for free and reduced price 
meals. The benefits of the School Lunch 
and Breakfast Programs were defined in 
terms of the number of meals that children 
received through the programs. The distri- 
bution of benefits was measured both by the 
participation rate of the total public school 
population and by the participation rates of 
various subgroups of public school students. 
Since the needs of various subgroups differ, 
the results of these analyses help in deter- 
mining the extent to which the programs 
reach those groups with the greatest need. 

The effects of different criteria were as- 
sessed by comparing participation rates 
under several different sets of eligibility cri- 
teria for free and reduced price meals. For 
example, the effects on various population 
subgroups of the eligibility criteria in use in 
Fall 1980 (i.e., a hardship deduction, 125 
percent of poverty for free, 195 percent of 
poverty for reduced) were compared to the 
eligibility criteria in use after passage of the 
Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981 (i.e., no 
hardship deduction, 130 percent of poverty 
for free, 185 percent of poverty for re- 
duced). This comparison showed that stu- 
dents from families in the second quartile of 
per capita income (i.e., $2,500 to $4,250) re- 
ceived a much greater reduction in School 
Lunch benefits than the general population. 
There were no important differences in ef- 
fects for students of various ages or ethnic- 
ity, or for students from different regions of 
the country. 
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School ig ar Regu of program 
its 
The targeting analyses show the effects of 
changing eligibility criteria to be greater on 
School Breakfast participation than on 
School Lunch participation. Comparison of 
participation rates under the eligibility cri- 
teria in use in Fall 1980 to the rates under 
the eligibility criteria in use after passage of 
the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981 
shows the greatest reduction in Breakfast 
Program benefits for students who are in 
families with per capita income in the 
second quartile, live in the western or north- 
eastern United States, are in grades 10 
through 12 and are Hispanic. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The School Lunch Program, while it deliv- 
ers benefits to substantial numbers of poor 
students, serves all students. 

The School Breakfast Program, because it 
delivers mostly free meals and is found pre- 
dominantly in schools located in low income 
areas, serves primarily the poor. 

Both the School Lunch and Breakfast 
Programs function more as food supplemen- 
tation than as income supplementation pro- 
grams. This is because, in general, the feder- 
al subsidy results in an increase in the value 
of food available to the family rather than 
an increase in discretionary income. More- 
over, both programs are likely more effi- 
cient than the provision of additional cash 
income in accomplishing food supplementa- 
tion goals. 

The School Lunch Program, as judged by 
the nutrient intake of students, clearly pro- 
vides meals that are superior to the lunches 
received by nonparticipants. These differ- 
ences are probably accounted for by the nu- 
tritional quality of foods prescribed in the 
national meal pattern. 

Compared to alternative breakfasts, the 
School Breakfast is superior only in the 
milk-related nutrients. Since the nutrients 
for which the School Breakfast suffers by 
comparison are low in the diets of a large 
percentage of school-age children, the 
School Breakfast meal pattern should be 
examined and improved. The major advan- 
tage of the School Breakfast Program is 
that fewer students skip breakfast in 
schools where the School Breakfast is avail- 
able. 

Participation rates in both the School 
Lunch and Breakfast Programs are more 
sensitive to differences in the price of meals 
than any other factor affecting participa- 
tion. School Breakfast participation rates 
would be especially depressed in the face of 
any substantial price hikes. 

Altering major policies (e.g., eligibility cri- 
teria) in the School Lunch and Breakfast 
Programs to control program costs, while 
often having simple fiscal implications, can 
have different and not immediately obvious 
effects on the distribution of benefits to var- 
ious subpopulations of participants. Such 
unanticipated effects of various policy op- 
tions in many cases can now be estimated 
from the data collected in the National 
Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs. 


STOP THE BAILOUT 
BANDWAGON 


è Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
recent Wall Street Journal editorial 
discussing the proposed bailout of the 
International Monetary Fund stresses 
a theme which in the view of this Sen- 
ator deserves very careful consider- 
ation. Noting that “crisis legislation 
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invariably turns out to be bad legisla- 
tion,” the editorial recognizes that we 
in Congress tend to respond to such 
so-called crisis only after the natural 
course of events has begun to solve 
them. 

This was the atmosphere in which 
the recent jobs bill was passed, Mr. 
President, and I fear that history is 
preparing to repeat itself as the IMF 
bill comes to the floor. Just as the jobs 
bill was passed at a time when eco- 
nomic recovery had clearly begun, so 
will this IMF bailout be considered at 
a time when worldwide recovery 
begins to ease the debt burden of the 
Third World. 

Transfer of valuable capital to a 
multilateral institution that will allo- 
cate it among the least creditworthy is 
an economically unsound approach to 
the debt issue. It is the fervent hope 
of this Senator that the bailout bill 
will not be rushed through amidst 
threats of a crisis that is likely more il- 
lusory than real. As the leader of the 
free industrialized world, it would be- 
hoove us to demonstrate the extent to 
which the free market can and will re- 
solve this issue if only given the 
chance. 

Acquiescence to the IMF bailout will 
constitute an ill-advised reactive re- 
sponse to the international debt situa- 
tion. On the other hand, a rejection of 
this request, accompanied by a consist- 
ent adherence to policies designed to 
support economic growth, will repre- 
sent a well-reasoned and proactive ap- 
proach. Despite the threats of the 
international doomsayers, the entire 
world will benefit if the latter course 
prevails. 

I ask that the editorial appear in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 20, 
1983] 


WHAT DEBT CRISIS? 


The Reagan administration has been flog- 
ging Congress to add $8.4 billion to Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund coffers as the key ele- 
ment in a plan to quell the “debt Crisis" 
that is said to be threatening the world fi- 
nancial system. But we have been watching 
with a rising sense of unease as the legisla- 
tion wends its way through Congress. Many 
questions about the IMF scheme have gone 
unanswered. One is: What debt crisis? 

To us, it appears that the international 
debt crisis, as conventionally defined, is for 
all practical purposes over. The chief ele- 
ment in that crisis was what bankers at the 
time were pleased to call an “unexpectedly” 
severe recession. To our mind, bankers are 
paid to expect the unexpected, but let that 
pass for a moment. There’s no doubt that 
less-developed countries were finding it 
more and more difficult to export their 
goods to the industrialized countries and 
thereby generate enough revenue to meet 
their debt service. The length and severity 
of the recession supposedly made it neces- 
sary to arrange an emergency fund to stave 
off an old-fashioned banking panic. 

But now most of the industrialized coun- 
tries are well on their way to recovery, judg- 
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ing from the official indicators and ebullient 
stock markets world-wide. Government 
economists reportedly have run the recov- 
ery scenario through their computers re- 
cently and found that 4.2% growth over the 
next two years, which looks very much in 
the ballpark, would pretty much solve what- 
ever debt problem exists. 

That’s not to say that some countries, and 
some banks, couldn't still go down the 
tubes. But the market has had ample time 
to discount the probability of this, and 
there’s no reason it should lead to a panic. 
Poland has already declared a virtual mora- 
torium on repayment of its debt, and that 
didn’t lead to financial armageddon, as some 
predicted. Anyway, there are established na- 
tional procedures for dealing with potential 
bank failures. 

And if a crisis really does exist, the IMF is 
sitting on about $45 billion of gold that 
could be pledged to raise more than enough 
hard currency to deal with it. The proposed 
quota increase, by contrast, wouldn’t take 
effect until late this year. That doesn’t 
sound like much of an emergency to us, al- 
though it does sound like a way of perma- 
nently augmenting the power of the IMF 
bureaucracy. 

Cooler heads have all along been skeptical 
about the true extent of the debt crisis.” A 
confidential Federal Reserve/Treasury De- 
partment staff study last summer concluded 
that ‘‘a collapse of the system is highly un- 
likely (although) there is always the danger 
that an individual borrower, or borrowing 
country, will run into difficulties.” Only in 
the cases of Mexico and Brazil, the study 
said, is the magnitude of U.S. banks’ expo- 
sure sufficient to pose a potential threat to 
confidence in the event of total loss.“ But, 
the study quickly added, total loss .. . is 
highly unlikely.” 

That was a good judgment then and it’s 
good judgment now. At the very least, it 
makes it incumbent on the administration 
and the IMF to make a more positive show- 
ing why huge new sums of money must be 
taken out of our capital markets, guaran- 
teed by the taxpayer and flung at countries 
around the globe with proven records of 
poor economic policies. It also hasn’t been 
made clear by the administration and the 
IMF why adding more debt to the backs of 
poor countries will help rather than hurt 
them. Or how it will help the soundness of 
the banking system to be “bailed in” for bil- 
lions more in shaky loans to whomever he 
IMF’s bureaucrats deem worthy. The IMF 
has had some successes in recent years, but 
most of its customers seem to come back 
again and again for more money. 


Debtor nations, bankers, IMF officials and 
others with a vested interest in bailouts like 
to scare the public with such specters as the 
$600 billion or so owed to the industrialized 
world by the non-OPEC developing coun- 
tries. But only a fraction of that total is in 
doubt, and even that amount will be re- 
duced by the economic recovery now taking 
place. The banks themselves seem in no 
hurry to raise their reserves substantially 
son the calamity supposedly stalking 
them. 

The banks have been pushing for a higher 
IMF quota as a means of ultimately extri- 
cating themselves from this morass. But 
they are likely to pay a heavy price. Con- 
gress is working on companion legislation 
that would, among other things, restrict 
bank lending abroad. But development lend- 
ing is by no means intrinsically a bad thing. 
Done properly, it can be vital to the health 
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of less developed countries, as it was to the 
U.S. in the 19th century, and quite profita- 
ble for prudent banks. Doubtless many bad 
loans were made to developing countries, in 
large part out of belief that the IMF would 
in fact bail out the banks if push came to 
shove. This problem does need to be ad- 
dressed, and rushing to add to IMF coffers 
is scarcely the way to start. 

We said recently that we knew the reces- 
sion was over because Congress was enact- 
ing a jobs bill. It now looks to us as though 
the international debt crisis“ is over be- 
cause Congress is whooping through an in- 
crease in IMF quotas. Crisis legislation in- 
variably turns out to be bad legislation, and 
it would be a good idea to put the quota in- 
crease on hold until we can start to under- 
stand our recent experience, and define 
what the international debt problem is and 
what it is not.e 


CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 


è Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the 
Federal Election Commission recently 
released its final figures for the 1982 
congressional elections. The FEC 
report underscores both the continued 
escalation in campaign spending and 
the increasing dominance of money 
from political action committees in 
congressional elections. 

Candidates for the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate spent a total 
of $343.9 million in 1981-82, almost an 
increase by half from the previous 2- 
year election cycle. For that same 
period political action committees con- 
tributed $83.1 million; an increase of 
51 percent over 1979-80. Perhaps most 
significant, PAC money represented 
31.5 percent of campaign funds spent 
by winning House and Senate candi- 
dates in 1982. If this trend of ever-in- 
creasing PAC contributions continues 
unabated, we are not far from a situa- 
tion in which PAC money will be the 
major source of congressional cam- 
paign funds. 

I doubt there are many Members of 
the Congress who would argue that it 
is a healthy prospect for the electoral 
process to be basically underwritten by 
the PAC’s. Rather, it is a dangerous 
prospect which argues for some 
prompt preventive medicine. The Con- 
gress cannot afford for the American 
people to believe that we reach deci- 
sions for reasons other than our best 
judgment of what is good for this 
country. If the Congress is seen as 
being under the influence of PAC 
money our lawmaking responsibility 
loses its legitimacy. 

We have an opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility to address the issue of 
campaign finance reform in the 
present Congress. The public is 
alarmed at the explosion of PAC 
money, editorial opinion overwhelm- 
ingly calls for reform, and many Con- 
gressmen and Senators are vitally con- 
cerned. 

Senators INOUYE, PROXMIRE, MATSU- 
NAGA, and HATFIELD have joined me in 
sponsoring S. 911. Congressman PAUL 
Simon of Illinois has introduced a 
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companion measure in the House of 
Representatives (H.R. 2876). This leg- 
islation seeks to accomplish two goals. 
Initially, its passage would register the 
judgment of Congress that the unprec- 
edented growth in campaign contribu- 
tions by PAC’s represents a threat to 
the electoral process; undermines 
equal political participation and exer- 
cises a coercive influence on the legis- 
lative process. It would put the Con- 
gress on record as supporting a limit 
on the role of political action commit- 
tees in financing Federal elections. 

Second, the Chiles-Simon bill would 
establish by statute a Commission to 
Reform Campaign Finance. This Com- 
mission will provide the mechanism to 
achieve the desired reforms. It is a 
short-term, bipartisan instrument that 
will have the mission of fully examin- 
ing the complex legal, political, and 
practical questions involved in cam- 
paign finance and developing recom- 
mendations for achieving the goals set 
by the Congress. 

Mr. President, the Congress faces 
many pressing and important issues. I 
would place high on that list the chal- 
lenge to insure the purity and integri- 
ty of Federal elections. How we are 
elected, whether the concept of politi- 
cal equality is realized, is critical to 
our ability to be a truly representative 
legislative body. The American public 
is beginning to question just who is 
being represented in Congress. It is a 
question we had better answer 
promptly and with the clear message 
that it is the public not the special in- 
terest to which Congress responds. To 
send that message we must pass mean- 
ingful campaign reform legislation.e 


INDIANA SMALL BUSINESSMEN 
OF THE YEAR 


Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I am 
proud to bring the Senate’s attention 
to the State of Indiana’s Small Busi- 
nessmen of the Year, Allan B. Hub- 
bard and Edwin H. Klink, both of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. These two gentlemen 
have been selected as Indiana’s most 
outstanding small businessmen for 
their efforts in making their company, 
Worldwide Chemicals, Inc., into one of 
this country’s fastest growing and 
most successful small businesses. 

Al Hubbard attended Vanderbilt 
University for his undergraduate stud- 
ies and obtained his master’s in busi- 
ness and his law degree from Harvard 
University in 1974. While at Harvard, 
Al met Ed Klink, who attended West 
Point and after two tours of duty in 
Vietnam, went on to obtain his mas- 
ter’s in business from Harvard. These 
two gentlemen embarked on separate 
careers in assorted locations around 
the country, but each kept their eye 
out for potential small business acqui- 
sitions and partnerships. Indiana was 
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lucky enough to provide the opportu- 
nity that Ed and Al wanted. 

In 1977, after they had exhausted all 
possibilities for private financing, Ed 
and Al were able to obtain an SBA 
loan guarantee and thus, acquired 
what is now known as Worldwide 
Chemicals, Inc. What started as a tiny 
manufacturer of automotive cleaning 
products with annual sales of approxi- 
mately $70,000 had annual sales of 
over $3.2 million in 1982. Aside from 
themselves, Al and Ed had two em- 
ployees in 1977. They now have 30 
full-time employees. Inc. Magazine 
rated it as the 41st fastest growing 
small business in the Nation based on 
this dramatic 2,005 percent growth in 
sales during the first 5 years under 
these two gentlemen’s ownership. 
Worldwide Chemicals is currently the 
second largest manufacturer of auto- 
motive cleaning products in the coun- 
try and retains a 10-percent share of 
the domestic market. 

Ed and Al are in Washington this 
week as part of National Small Busi- 
ness Week. Here, they will receive the 
recognition that they deserve for their 
accomplishments from the Nation’s 
leading small business advocates and 
experts, including President Reagan. 

One cannot help but notice the fact 
that Ed Klink and Al Hubbard have 
accomplished this spectacular growth 
throughout the drastic economic de- 
cline that this country has been expe- 
riencing. I have observed these two 
gentlemen’s dedication to their compa- 


ny and to its success over the past few 
years and I am not at all surprised by 
their accomplishments. I fully expect 
to hear more about them in the years 
to come. 


SPEECH BY ART BRESSI COM- 
MEMORATING NATIONAL POW/ 
MIA DAY 


@ Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, on 
April 9, 1983, one of my constituents, 
Mr. Art Bressi, gave a speech at Nellis 
Air Force Base in Nevada to com- 
memorate National POW/MIA Day. 
Mr. Bressi is a past national command- 
er of the American Defenders of 
Bataan and Corregidor. As a Japanese 
prisoner of war for more than 3 years, 
Mr. Bressi was both a witness to and 
victim of the atrocities and human in- 
dignities to which our servicemen and 
women were subjected during their in- 
ternment. Despite the inhumane con- 
ditions in which they lived and the 
torture they endured, these heroic 
members of our Armed Forces re- 
mained loyal to their country and to 
the principles upon which it was 
founded. They are, I think you would 
agree, the bravest of the brave. Mr. 
Bressi’s words are far more poignant 
than any I could say, and I ask that 
the full text of his speech be printed 
in the RECORD. 
The speech follows: 
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In COMMEMORATION OF POW/MIA Day 
(By Art Bressi) 

Major General Jack Gregory, Mrs. Greg- 
ory, Ladies and Gentlemen, My Combat 
Buddies, and Former Prisoners of War: 

To each of you, we would like to express 
our gratitude that you would take time to 
share today’s events with us. We all know 
the primary purpose in this gathering is to 
honor and pay homage to our prisoners of 
war and those still missing in action. With 
your indulgence, I will remind you what is a 
Prisoner of War or a person Missing in 
Action. 

Both the Prisoner of War and the person 
Missing in Action start out as a free individ- 
ual, volunteering his life for his country 
with honor. He or she is a member of an 
honorable, and, at least in wartime, a high 
esteemed group—the Military. 

Society and governments have held many 
conferences to provide humanitarian con- 
trols over those unfortunate enough to fall 
into either of these categories. From the be- 
ginning of time to the present, however, the 
lot of either varies tremendously from one 
place to another, from one time to another, 
from one season to another, from one war 
to another, and even from one captor to an- 
other. 

I, personally, do not know of any individ- 
ual who ever surrendered to an enemy. In 
the instances with which I have awareness, 
we were either shot down or captured 
through no direct fault of our own. 

Time and time again we have been asked 
what difference there is between us and the 
combat soldier, sailor, marine or airman. 
The answer is quite simple: Each of us have 
been combat people with our respective 
branches of service. In addition to having 
been combat people, we have been subjected 
to an extra undeserved dose of trauma im- 
posed upon us. The prospect of combat was 
what we bargained for; the undeserved dose 
of a POW or MIA was not mentioned in 
that contract. 

The enemy has tortured us, beaten us, 
starved us, marched us unreasonable dis- 
tances, failed to provide us with adequate 
medicines and clothing, exposed us to ridi- 
cule from the civilian populace, denied us 
the benefit of communications with our par- 
ents, families, and the outside world, forced 
many of us to solitary confinement, humili- 
ated us in entirely too many instances, shat- 
tered our dignity, worked us and starved us 
almost to death, and, yes, even tried to 
brainwash us. 

Most of us here today would gladly take 
100 days of combat rather than one of the 
many bitter and unforgetable days we had 
as prisoners of war. Today, we would like to 
remind the American public we haven't 
changed much from the combat person we 
were; it is just that circumstances tossed us 
into a situation we neither wanted nor liked. 
We ask only that the same Americans never 
forget those who were prisoners of war, and, 
even more importantly, those who are still 
missing in action. 


THE EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1983 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
yesterday, I joined with a number of 
my distinguished colleagues in intro- 
ducing S. 1256, legislation to authorize 
a new program of special assistance 
for school desegregation activities. 
This program is intended as a replace- 
ment for the Emergency School Aid 
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Act, first enacted in 1972 to assist local 
communities to desegregate voluntari- 
ly their schools. 

I have a long history with the origi- 
nal bill. In 1970 I was a member of 
President Nixon’s administration and 
was much involved in education mat- 
ters for the President when he first 
proposed the creation of a program to 
assist local communities to desegre- 
gate voluntarily their schools. He rec- 
ommended that $1 billion be provided 
for that purpose and directed, by Ex- 
ecutive order, the creation of the 
emergency school aid program; 2 years 
later, Congress adopted the Emergen- 
cy School Aid Act, later to become 
title VI of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965. 

The purpose of the 1972 act was to 
encourage communities to voluntarily 
adopt desegregation programs. From 
that time forward, Federal funds to 
assist local school districts with deseg- 
regation have been made available; 
from fiscal year 1973 to fiscal year 
1981—the last year ESAA was a sepa- 
rate categorical program—$2.2 billion 
was appropriated for this purpose. 
The funds received under the ESAA 
program have been used for a variety 
of activities. These include staff train- 
ing, employment of additional staff, 
development of new curricula, creation 
of magnet and neutral site schools, 
and the pairing of schools with col- 
leges and businesses to help address 
desegregation related problems. 

During consideration of the Omni- 
bus Reconciliation Act of 1981 Presi- 
dent Reagan decided to include the 
emergency school aid program in his 
State education block grant proposal. I 
fear that an unanticipated conse- 
quence of this decision has been the 
drastic reduction or elimination of vol- 
untary school desegration programs in 
hundreds of school districts through- 
out the country. 

In fiscal year 1981, $512 million was 
available to State and local education- 
al agencies for all programs folded 
into the block grant. A year later, 
funding for the same programs was re- 
duced to $455 million. With respect to 
emergency school aid assistance, 
school districts in 43 States received 
$149.2 million in fiscal year 1981. But 
such assistance has not been forth- 
coming under the block grants. This is 
due in large part to the formula em- 
bodied in the block grants, which has 
had the effect of increasing the 
number of school districts eligible to 
receive Federal education assistance at 
a time when the combined level of 
funding was being reduced. 

A recent survey by the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
(AASA), an organization of approxi- 
mately 17,000 local school superin- 
tendents, revealed that “94.3 percent 
of the school districts surveyed are not 
using chapter 2 funds for desegrega- 
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tion purposes; the funds are simply 
not available in the quantity neces- 
sary.” A Rand study prepared for the 
U.S. Department of Education in Feb- 
ruary concluded: 

The inclusion of ESAA in chapter 2 large- 
ly eliminates Federal financial support of 
desegregation. Moreover, ESAA’s demise 
has a further consequence for nondiscrim- 
ination. The Education Department's Office 
for Civil Rights (OCR), charged with en- 
forcing nondiscrimination, had sign-off 
reponsibility on ESAA grant applications. 
This authority gave enormous leverage in 
reviewing school district treatment of pro- 
tected groups. LEA’s complied with OCR 
dictates rather than lose ESAA funds. 

The Reagan administration has re- 
peatedly stated its support for volun- 
tary school desegregation. A 1980 
Presidential campaign position paper 
stated: 

Governor Reagan would rigorously en- 
force laws which prohibit intentional racial 
segregation, and would support voluntary 
integration plans such as magnet schools. 

In a brief filed with the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New Orleans on 
August 9, 1982, the Justice Depart- 
ment called for the use of voluntary 
incentives rather than mandatory 
busing to achieve desegregation. The 
brief further specified the establish- 
ment of magnet schools offering 
unique, high-quality curriculums to 
draw students from all areas into a 
segregated school. 

Yet, by including ESAA moneys in 
the chapter 2 block grant program, 
the administration has effectively de- 
prived school districts of funds neces- 
sary for undertaking school desegrega- 
tion programs. Apart from the dissipa- 
tion of ESAA funding, the Reagan ad- 
ministration has further proposed 
eliminating the $24 million civil rights 
training program under title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. The Presi- 
dent’s fiscal year 1984 budget proposal 
did not include any request for title IV 
funding; a program that has helped 
pay the salaries of State desegregation 
officials and has provided assistance to 
school districts implementing desegre- 
gation plans—a substantial number of 
which include voluntary elements— 
under court order. 

The cutbacks in ESAA funding have 
been almost ruinous for major school 
districts around the country, many of 
which are midway through implemen- 
tation of school desegregation plans. 
In New York, funding for school de- 
segregation has dropped precipitously, 
from more than $20 million in fiscal 
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year 1981 to less the $3 million in 
fiscal year 1982—an 85-percent cut. 
The Buffalo public schools received 
$6.57 million for desegregation pur- 
poses in 1981, but only $1.05 million in 
1982. The school systems in New York 
City, Rochester, West Irondequoit, 
Syracuse, Newburgh, and Mount 
Vernon also experienced dramatic re- 
ductions in Federal support. 

The situation elsewhere is no better. 
A recent report of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Civil and Constitutional 
Rights reveals that the State of Dela- 
ware received only half as much for all 
of its school districts in 1982 from the 
block grant as one of its school dis- 
tricts—New Castle County—received in 
1981 under the ESAA program. An ar- 
ticle in the March 24, 1982, issue of 
Education Week reports that two 
school systems in Missouri—St. Louis 
and Kansas City—received more Fed- 
eral desegregation money in 1981 than 
all of the State’s school districts ob- 
tained through the block grant in 
1982. 

The Emergency School Aid Exten- 
sion Act of 1983 would create a new 
program of special assistance for 
school desegregation activities as title 
VI of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. Senators 
EAGLETON, DANFORTH, BRADLEY, TSON- 
GAS, JACKSON, RIEGLE, and LAUTENBERG 
have joined me in this bipartisan 
effort. 

Our bill would authorize $125 mil- 
lion for desegregation assistance in 
fiscal year 1983. Depending on appro- 
priations, this money could be made 
available to school districts by the be- 
ginning of the 1983-84 school year. 
The bill also authorizes $125 million 
for each of the 3 succeeding fiscal 
years 1984-86. Total funding for deseg- 
regation activities would amount to 
$500 million. 

Local school districts would compete 
for funding under the program by sub- 
mitting applications to the Depart- 
ment of Education, which would ad- 
minister the program; 5 percent of the 
total authorization would be set aside 
for grants to State educational agen- 
cies providing support for desegrega- 
tion related activities to local school 
districts. Similar legislation was ap- 
proved today by the full House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor with 
bipartisan support. 

Surely, the proven benefits of the 
emergency school aid program, as a 
fulfillment of the Federal Govern- 
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ment’s commitment to school desegre- 
gation, and as a means for providing 
millions of American schoolchildren 
with better educational opportunities, 
warrant this expenditure. In Decem- 
ber 1982, the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, in a statement on school de- 
segregation, noted: 

Since its enactment in 1972, ESAA has as- 
sisted numerous school districts in the de- 
segregation process and has aided school 
children to overcome the educational disad- 
vantage of minority group isolation. 

To date, my efforts to restore the 
emergency school aid program have 
been endorsed by 12 major education 
and civil rights organizations: Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, American 
Association of School Administrators, 
Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Na- 
tional Coalition for Quality Integrated 
Education, National Committee for 
School Desegregation, National Educa- 
tion Association, National School 
Boards Association, National Urban 
League, National Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, the Coun- 
cil of Great City Schools, and the Fed- 
eral Education Project of the Lawyers 
Committee for Civil Rights Under the 
Law. 

I strongly urge my colleagues in the 
Senate to reconsider the advisability 
of including the emergency school aid 
program in the State education block 
grants. Although local control of edu- 
cation is a well established principle in 
this Nation, the Federal Government 
has made the funding of school deseg- 
regation a national priority over the 
past 13 years. Without a separate, cat- 
egorical program of assistance for vol- 
untary desegregation, local school dis- 
tricts across the country will in all 
probability be unable to meet their ob- 
ligations under the law. We must not 
surrender our commitment to provid- 
ing equal education opportunities to 
children of all races by depriving local 
school districts of the resources neces- 
sary to carry out desegregation plans. 
To do so would be to undo all of the 
good achieved by ESAA programs to 
date. 

Mr. President, I request that a table 
showing the loss of Federal school de- 
segregation funding in my own State 
of New York under the chapter 2 
block grant, and the full text of S. 
1256, be included with my statement 
in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 


ECIA CH. 2 EXPENDITURES FOR DESEGREGATION PURPOSES ! BY FORMER ESAA DISTRICTS IN NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL YEAR 1982-83 


Formula award 


Public 


$956,866 
196,886 
336,010 
8,305,723 


regation dollars as percentage of 
ey formula award * 


Nonpublic Total Tot 


$335,950 
28,043 
27,618 
2,692,429 


31.292.816 

224.929 

30.528 
10.998.152 
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ECIA CH. 2 EXPENDITURES FOR DESEGREGATION PURPOSES + BY FORMER ESAA DISTRICTS IN NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL YEAR 1982-83—Continued 


Formula award 


Public 


109,657 
647,210 

16,873 
266,572 


Money allocated 


Competitive grants 


Total expended by 
distnets for 


Nonpublic Total for desegregation 


69.2 
84.7 


40,711 150,368 


763,118 
LE 
325,013 


104,107 
647,210 


S 


Percentage of 
district's total 
award dollars 


Amount for 


desegregabon desegregation 


„ABET 104,107 
86.7 
100.0 
337 


491 
79,000 
89,312 


735,701 
79,000 
355,884 


10,835,797 


S. 1256 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 is amended by inserting at the ap- 
propriate place in the Act the following 
title: 
“TITLE VI—SPECIAL DESEGREGATION 
ACTIVITIES 
“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 601. This title may be cited as the 
Emergency School Aid Extension Act of 
1983.“ 

“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


“Sec. 602. (a) The Congress finds that the 
process of eliminating or preventing minori- 
ty group isolation and improving the quality 
of education for all children often involves 
the expenditure of additional funds to 
which local educational agencies do not 
have access. 

“(b) The purpose of this title is to provide 
financial assistance— 

(J) to meet the special needs incident to 
the elimination of minority group segrega- 
tion and discrimination among students and 
faculty in elementary and secondary 
schools; and 

(2) to encourage the voluntary elimina- 
tion, reduction, or prevention of minority 
group isolation in elementary and secondary 
schools with substantial proportions of mi- 
nority group students. 

“POLICY WITH RESPECT TO THE APPLICATION OF 
CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF FEDERAL LAW 


“Sec. 603. (a) It is the policy of the United 
States that guidelines and criteria estab- 
lished pursuant to this title shall be applied 
uniformly in all regions of the United States 
in dealing with conditions of segregation by 
race in the schools of the local educational 
agencies of any State without regard to the 
origin or cause of such segregation. 

„b) It is the policy of the United States 
that guidelines and criteria established pur- 
suant to title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and section 182 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 1966 
shall be applied uniformly in all regions of 
the United States in dealing with conditions 
of segregation by race whether de jure or de 
facto in the schools of the local educational 
agencies of any State without regard to the 
origin or cause of such segregation. 

“AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 604. (a) The Secretary shall, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this title, 
carry out a program designed to achieve the 
purpose set forth in section 602(b). 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purposes of this title, 
$125,000,000 for fiscal year 1983 and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
three succeeding fiscal years. 


14,139,699 


(e) From the amount appropriated in 
each fiscal year the Secretary shall reserve 
not more than 5 per centum for carrying 
out section 607. 

(2) The remainder of the amount appro- 
priated for each fiscal year shall be avail- 
able for grants and contracts to local educa- 
tional agencies which meet the eligibility re- 
quirements of section 605. 


“ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 605. (a1) The Secretary is author- 
ized to make a grant to, or enter into a con- 
tract with, a local educational agency— 

(A) which is implementing a plan 

„) which has been undertaken pursuant 
to a final order issued by a court of the 
United States, or a court of any State, or 
any other State agency or official of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, and which requires the de- 
segregation of minority group segregated 
children or faculty in the elementary and 
secondary schools of such agency, or other- 
wise requires the elimination or reduction of 
minority group isolation in such schools, 
and which may, in addition, require educa- 
tional activities in minority group isolated 
schools not affected by the reassignment of 
children or faculty under the plan in order 
to remedy the effects of illegal segregation; 
or 

(ii) which has been approved by the Sec- 
retary as adequate under title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 for the desegrega- 
tion of minority group segregated children 
or faculty in such schools; or 

(B) which, without having been required 
to do so, has adopted and is implementing, 
or will, if assistance is made available to it 
under this title, adopt and implement, a 
plan for the complete elimination of minori- 
ty group isolation in all the minority group 
isolated schools of such agency; or 

“(C) which has adopted and is implement- 
ing, or will, if assistance is made available to 
it under this Act, adopt and implement a 
plan— 

(i) to eliminate or reduce minority group 
isolation in one or more of the minority 
group isolated schools of such agency; 

“di) to reduce the total number of minori- 
ty group children who are in minority group 
isolated schools of such agency; or 

(iii) to prevent minority group isolation 
reasonably likely to occur (in the absence of 
assistance under this title) in any school in 
such district in which school at least 20 per 
centum, but not more than 50 per centum, 
of enrollment consists of such children; or 

„D) which, without having been required 
to do so, has adopted and is implementing, 
or will, if assistance is made available to it 
under this title, adopt and implement a plan 
to enroll and educate in the schools of such 
agency children who should not otherwise 
be eligible for enrollment because of nonre- 
sidence in the school district of such agency, 
where such enrollment would make a signif- 
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icant contribution toward reducing minority 
group isolation in one or more of the school 
districts; or 

(E) which is developing a plan of desegre- 
gation— 

“() issued by a court of the United States 
or a court of any State, or any other State 
agency or official of competent jurisdiction; 
or 

“(ii) undertaken by such agency voluntari- 
ly; and which plan will require the desegre- 
gation of minority group segregated chil- 
dren or faculty in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of such agency, or otherwise 
will require the elimination or reduction of 
minority group isolation in such schools, or 
which has been approved by the Secretary 
as adequate under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 for the desegregation of 
minority group segregated children or facul- 
ty in such schools, and the period for such 
planning does not exceed two years; or 

„F) which is located within, or adjacent 
to, a Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area, the schools of which are not attended 
by minority group children in a significant 
number or proportion, and which has made 
joint-arrangements with the schools of a 
local educational agency located within that 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
which are attended by minority group chil- 
dren in a significant proportion, for the es- 
tablishment or maintenance of one or more 
integrated schools. 

(2) Not more than one grant for the de- 
velopment of a plan under clause (E) of 
paragraph (1) may be made to any local 
educational agency. Receipt of a grant or 
contract under clause (E) of paragraph (1) 
shall not be used as an absolute defense in 
any court of the United States or a court of 
any State, or before any other State agency 
or official of competent jurisdiction. 

“(3) No grant may be made under clause 
(F) of paragraph (1) unless the application 
for such grant has been approved by local 
educational agencies in the Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area, the students of 
which constitute two-thirds or more of the 
number of students in the schools of all the 
local educational agencies in the Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area. 

“(b)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), no educational agency shall be eligible 
for assistance under this title if the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Civil Rights has deter- 
mined that it has, after June 23, 1972— 

“(A) transferred (directly or indirectly by 
gift, lease, loan, sale, or other means) real or 
personal property to, or made any services 
available to, any transferee which or reason- 
ably should have known to be a nonpublic 
school or school system (or any organization 
controlling, or intending to establish, such a 
school or school system) without prior de- 
termination that such nonpublic school or 
school system (i) is not operated on a racial- 
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ly segregated basis as an alternative for chil- 
dren seeking to avoid attendance in desegre- 
gated public schools, and (ii) does not other- 
wise practice, or permit to be practiced, dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, color, or 
national origin in the operation of any 
school activity; 

(B) had in effect any practice, policy, or 
procedure which results in the dispropor- 
tionate demotion or dismissal of instruction- 
al or other personnel from minority groups 
in conjunction with desegregation or the im- 
plementation of any plan or the conduct of 
any activity described in this section, or oth- 
erwise engaged in discrimination based upon 
race, color, or national origin in the hiring, 
promotion, or assignment of employees of 
the agency (or other personnel for whom 
the agency has any administrative responsi- 
bility); 

“(C) in conjunction with desegregation or 
the conduct of an activity described in this 
section, had in effect any procedure for the 
assignment of children to or within classes 
which results in the separation of minority 
group from nonminority group children for 
a substantial portion of the school day, 
except that this clause does not prohibit the 
use of bona fide ability grouping by a local 
educational agency as a standard pedagogi- 
cal practice; or 

“(D) had in effect any other practice, 
policy, or procedure, such as limiting cur- 
ricular or extracurricular activities (or par- 
ticipation therein by children) in order to 
avoid the participation of minority group 
children in such activities, which discrimi- 
nates among children on the basis of race, 
color, or national origin, except that, in the 
case of any local educational agency which 
is ineligible for assistance by reason of 
clause (A), (B), (C), or (D), such agency may 
make application for a waiver of ineligibil- 
ity, which application for a waiver of ineligi- 
bility contain such information and assur- 
ances as the Secretary shall require by regu- 
lation in order to insure that any practice, 
policy, or procedure, or other activity result- 
ing in the ineligibility has ceased to exist or 
occur and include such provisions as are 
necessary to insure that such activities do 
not reoccur after the submission of the ap- 
plication. 

“(2) Whenever a local educational agency 
applies for assistance under clause (E) of 
section 605(a)(1), the provisions of clauses 
(C) and (D) of paragraph (1), of this subsec- 
tion shall not apply if the local educational 
agency provides assurances in the applica- 
tion for assistance that the development of 
the plan for which assistance is sought will 
address the conditions described in such 
clauses (C) and (D). 

NA) Applications for waivers under 
paragraph (1) may be approved only by the 
Secretary. The Secretary’s functions under 
this paragraph shall, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, not be delegated. 

B) Application for waiver shall be grant- 
ed by the Secretary upon determination 
that any practice, policy, procedure or other 
activity resulting in ineligibility has ceased 
to exist, and that the applicant has given 
satisfactory assurance that the activities 
prohibited in this subsection will not reoc- 
cur. 

“(4) No application for assistance under 
this title shall be approved prior to a deter- 
mination by the Secretary that the appli- 
cant is not ineligible by reason of this sub- 
section. 

“(5) All determinations pursuant to this 
subsection shall be carried out in accord- 
ance with criteria and investigative proce- 
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dures established by regulations of the Sec- 
retary for the purpose of compliance with 
this subsection. 

“(6) All determinations and waivers pursu- 
ant to this subsection shall be in writing. 

“(7) The Secretary shall prepare and in- 
clude in the annual report required by sec- 
tion 422(a)(4) of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act a list of all the waivers granted 
under this subsection for the preceding 
fiscal year. 


“AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 606. (a) The Secretary shall make 
sums appropriated under section 604(a) for 
any fiscal year available for programs and 
projects designed to meet educational needs 
that arise from the development of or the 
implementation of a plan described in sec- 
tion 605(a). The programs and projects may 
include, but are not limited to— 

“(1) planning to implement or carry out a 
plan of desegregation issued by a court of 
the United States, or a court of any State, 
or any other State agency or official of com- 
petent jurisdiction, and which requires the 
desegreation of minority group segregated 
children or faculty in the elementary and 
secondary schools of such agency, or other- 
wise requires the elimination or reduction of 
minority group isolation in such schools or 
which has been approved by the Secretary 
as adequate under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 for the desegregation of 
minority group segregated children or facul- 
ty in such schools; 

“(2) the planning for, design of, and con- 
duct of programs in magnet schools, includ- 
ing necessary minor remodeling or alter- 
ation of existing school facilities; 

“(3) the training of school staff and local 
educational agency staff in the handling of 
problems incident to the implementation of 
a qualifying plan; 

(4) the provision of additional staff mem- 
bers (including teacher aides) to assist in 
meeting educational needs that arise from 
the implementation of the plan; 

“(5) innovative educational activities, in- 
cluding extracurricular activities, which in- 
volve the joint participation of minority 
group children and other children; 

(6) community relations activities, in- 
cluding public information efforts, in sup- 
port of the implementation of a qualifying 
plan; 

(7) the provision of compensatory serv- 
ices to children who have received such 
services under title I but who are no longer 
eligible to receive those services as a result 
of attendance area changes under a qualify- 
ing plan; 

“(8) activities to prevent or eliminate re- 
curring or continuing problems resulting 
from the implementation of a qualifying 
plan; and 

“(9) in the case of an applicant imple- 
menting a court-ordered desegregation plan 
under section 605(a)(1(A)i), the conduct of 
educational activities in one or more minori- 
ty group isolated schools which are not af- 
fected by the reassignment of children or 
faculty under the plan, where the activites 
have been required by the court to remedy 
the effects of illegal segregation. 

“(b) In recruiting and hiring teacher aides 
to assist in carrying out a program or 
projects under this section the local educa- 
tional agency shall give preference to par- 
ents of children affected by the implemen- 
tation of a qualifying plan. 


“SPECIAL STATE PROJECTS 


“Sec. 607. From the amount reserved 
under section 604(c)(1) in each fiscal year, 
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the Secretary is authorized to make grants 
to, or enter into contracts with— 

(1) State educational agencies, and 

2) other State agencies involved in or re- 
sponsible for the desegregation of public el- 
ementary and secondary schools within a 
State, 


to provide supportive services to local educa- 
tional agencies or groups of local education- 
al agencies to implement voluntary or court- 
ordered plans to eliminate or reduce minori- 
ty group isolation in such agencies. 


“APPLICATIONS 


“Sec. 608. (a) Any local educational 
agency desiring to receive assistance under 
this title shall submit to the Secretary, at 
such time, in such form, and containing 
only such information as the Secretary 
deems necessary to carry out their functions 
under this title, an application describing 
the activities to be carried out under the ap- 
plication during the period, not to exceed 
five academic years, for which assistance is 
being sought. That application, together 
with all correspondence and other written 
materials relating thereto, shall be made 
readily available to the public by the appli- 
cant and by the Secretary. The Secretary 
may approve an application only upon a de- 
termination that such application— 

“(1) has been developed and will be car- 
ried out— 

(A) in open consultation with parents, 
teachers and, where applicable, secondary 
school students, including at least one 
public hearing at which such persons have 
had a full opportunity to understand the 
program for which assistance is being 
sought and to offer recommendations there- 
upon, and 

(B) with the participation of a committee 
composed of parents of children enrolled in 
the applicant’s schools, teachers and, where 
applicable, secondary school students, of 
which at least half the members shall be 
such parents and at least half shall be per- 
sons from minority groups; 

“(2) sets forth such policies and proce- 
dures, and contains such information, as 
will insure that funds paid to the applicant 
under the application will be used solely to 
pay the additional cost to the applicant in 
carrying out the programs described in the 
application; 

(3) provides that the plan with respect to 
which such agency is seeking assistance (as 
specified in section 605(a)(1)(A)) does not 
involve freedom of choice as a means of de- 
segregation, unless the Secretary deter- 
mines that freedom of choice has achieved, 
or will achieve, the complete elimination of 
a dual school system in the school district of 
such agency; 

“(4) provides assurances that such agency 
will carry out, and comply with, all provi- 
sions, terms, and conditions of any plan, as 
described in section 605, upon which a de- 
termination of its eligibility for assistance 
under this title is based: 

“(5) sets forth such policies and proce- 
dures, and contains such information, as 
will insure that funds made available to the 
applicant (A) under this title will be so used 
(i) as to supplement the level of funds that 
would, in the absence of such funds, be 
made available from non-Federal sources for 
the purposes of the program for which as- 
sistance is sought, and for promoting the in- 
tegration of the schools of the applicant, 
and for the education of children participat- 
ing in such program, and (ii) in no case, as 
to supplant such funds from non-Federal 
sources, and (B) under any other law of the 
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United States will, in accordance with stand- 
ards established by regulation, be used in 
coordination with such programs to the 
extent consistent with such other law, 
except that nothing in this clause shall pro- 
hibit the use of funds under this title for 
otherwise authorized activities required 
under a court-ordered plan described in sec- 
tion 605(a)(1 Ai); 

“(6) provides that (A) to the extent con- 
sistent with the number of minority group 
children in the area to be served who are en- 
rolled in private nonprofit elementary and 
secondary schools which are operated in a 
manner free from discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, or national origin, and 
which do not serve as alternatives for chil- 
dren seeking to avoid attendance in desegre- 
gated or integrated public schools, whose 
participation would assist in achieving the 
purpose of this title stated in section 602(b), 
provides assurance that such agency (after 
consultation with the appropriate private 
school officials) has made provisions for 
their participation on an equitable basis, 
and (B) to the extent consistent with the 
number of children, teachers, and other 
educational staff in the school district of 
such agency enrolled in or employed in pri- 
vate nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools whose participation would assist in 
achieving the purpose of this title stated in 
section 602(b), such agency (after consulta- 
tion with the appropriate private school of- 
ficials) has made provisions for their partici- 
pation on an equitable basis; 

(7) provides that the applicant has not 
reduced its fiscal effort per student or the 
aggregate expenditure for the provision of 
free public education for children in attend- 
ance at the schools of such agency for the 
fiscal year for which assistance is sought 
under this title to less than that of the 
second preceding fiscal year; 

“(8) provides that the appropriate State 
educational agency has been given reasona- 
ble opportunity to offer recommendations 
to the applicant and to submit comments to 
the Secretary; 

“(9) provides (A) that the applicant will 
make such periodic reports as the Secretary 
may reasonably prescribe, and (B) that the 
applicant will keep such records and afford 
such access thereto as— 

(i) will be necessary to insure the correct- 
ness of such reports and to verify them, and 

(ii) will be necessary to insure the public 
adequate access to such reports and other 
written materials; and 

“(10) provides that the applicant, in devel- 
oping the program or project for which it 
seeks assistance, has considered the need for 
compensatory services for children who re- 
ceived those services under title I of this 
Act, but who are no longer eligible to re- 
ceive those services as a result of attendance 
area changes under a qualifying plan. 

“(b) The Secretary shall determine wheth- 
er the applicant is eligible under section 
605(b), and notify the applicant in writing 
of any determination of ineligibility under 
that subsection, including in detail the rele- 
vant information on which the determina- 
tion of ineligibility is based, not later than 
March 1 of the year in which the academic 
year or other period for which the assist- 
ance is sought begins. Not later than June 
30 of that year, the Secretary shall notify 
the applicant of the approval or disapproval 
of the application and the amount of its 
award, if any. 

“(c) No application under this section may 
be approved which is not accompanied by 
the written comments of a committee estab- 
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lished pursuant to clause (2)(B) of subsec- 
tion (a). The Secretary shall not approve an 
application without first affording the com- 
mittee an opportunity for an informal hear- 
ing if the committee requests such a hear- 
ing. 

d) In approving applications submitted 
under this title the Secretary shall apply 
the following criteria: 

“(1) the recentness of the implementation 
of the plan described in section 605(a) or 
modification thereof; 

(2) the proportion of minority group iso- 
lated children involved in the plan described 
in section 605(a); 

“(3) the need for assistance based on the 
expense or difficulty of effectively carrying 
out a plan described in section 605(a) and 
the program or projects for which assist- 
ance is sought; and 

(4) the degree to which the program or 
project for which assistance is sought af- 
fords promise of achieving the purposes of 
this title. 

“(eX1) The Secretary shall not give less 
favorable consideration to the application of 
a State or local educational agency (includ- 
ing an agency currently classified as legally 
desegregated by the Secretary) which has 
voluntarily adopted a plan qualified for as- 
sistance under this title (due only to the vol- 
untary nature of the action) than to the ap- 
plication of a local educational agency 
which has been legally required to adopt 
such a plan. 

“(2) The Secretary shall not finally disap- 
prove in whole or in part any application for 
funds submitted by a State or local educa- 
tional agency without first notifying the 
agency of the specific reasons for his disap- 
proval and without affording the agency an 
appropriate opportunity to modify its appli- 
cation. 

“(f) The Secretary may, from time to 
time, set dates by which applications shall 
be filed. 

“(g) In the case of an application by a 
combination of local educational agencies 
for jointly carrying out a program or project 
under this title, at least one such agency 
shall be a local educational agency described 
in section 605(a) and any one or more of 
such agencies joining in such application 
may be authorized to administer such pro- 
gram or project. 

ch) No State shall reduce the amount of 
State aid with respect to the provision of 
free public education or the amount of as- 
sistance received under chapter 2 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act of 1981 in any school district of any 
local educational agency within such State 
because of assistance made or to be made 
available to such agency under this title. 

“PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 609. (a) The Secretary shall pay to 
each applicant having an application ap- 
proved under section 608 the amount set 
forth in the application. Payments under 
this title for a fiscal year shall remain avail- 
able for obligation and expenditure by the 
recipient until the end of the succeeding 
fiscal year. 

“(b)(1) If a local educational agency in a 
State is prohibited by law from providing 
for the participation of children and staff 
enrolled or employed in private nonprofit 
elementary and secondary schools as re- 
quired by clause (6) of section 608(a), the 
Secretary may waive such requirement with 
respect to local educational agencies in such 
State and, upon the approval of an applica- 
tion from a local educational agency within 
such State, shall arrange for the provision 
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of services to such children enrolled in, or 
teachers or other educational staff of, any 
nonprofit private elementary or secondary 
school located within the school district of 
such agency if the participation of such 
children and staff would assist in achieving 
the purpose of this title stated in section 
602(b). The services to be provided through 
arrangements made by the Secretary under 
this paragraph shall be comparable to the 
services to be provided by such local educa- 
tional agency under such application. 

2) In determining the amount to be paid 
pursuant to paragraph (1), the Secretary 
shall take into account the number of chil- 
dren and teachers and other educational 
staff who, except for provision of State law, 
might reasonably be expected to participate 
in the program carried out under this title 
by such local educational agency. 

“(3) If the Secretary determines that a 
local educational agency has substantially 
failed to provide for the participation on an 
equitable basis of children and staff en- 
rolled or employed in private nonprofit ele- 
mentary and secondary schools as required 
by paragraph (8) of section 610(a), he shall 
arrange for the provision of services to chil- 
dren enrolled in, or teachers or other educa- 
tional staff of, the nonprofit private ele- 
mentary or secondary school or schools lo- 
cated within the school district of such local 
educational agency, which services shall, to 
the maximum extent feasible, be identical 
with the services which would have been 
provided such children or staff had the local 
educational agency carried out such assur- 
ance. The Secretary shall pay the cost of 
such services from the grant to such local 
educational agency and shall have the au- 
thority for this purpose of recovering from 
such agency any funds paid to it under such 
grant. 

(e) After making a grant or contract 
under this title, the Secretary shall notify 
the appropriate State educational agency of 
the name of the approved applicant and of 
the amount approved. 


“ATTORNEY FEES 


“Sec. 610. Upon the entry of a final order 
by a court of the United States against a 
local educational agency, a State (or any 
agency thereof), or the United States (or 
any agency thereof), for failure to comply 
with any provision of this title or for dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, color, or 
national origin in violation of title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, or the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States as they pertain to elementary 
and secondary education, the court, in its 
discretion, upon a finding that the proceed- 
ings were necessary to bring about compli- 
ance, may allow the prevailing party, other 
than the United States, a reasonable attor- 
ney's fee as part of the costs. 


“NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS; PROHIBITION 
AGAINST USE OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR 
BUSING 


“Sec. 611. (a) Nothing in this title shall be 
construed as requiring any local educational 
agency which assigns students to schools on 
the basis of geographic attendance areas 
drawn on a racially nondiscriminatory basis 
to adopt any other method of student as- 
signment. 

“(b) No funds appropriated for the pur- 
pose of carrying out this title may be used 
for the transportation of students or teach- 
ers (or for the purchase of equipment for 
such transportation) in order to overcome 
racial imbalance in any school or school 
system, or for the transportation of stu- 
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dents or teachers (or for the purchase of 
equipment for such transportation) in order 
to carry out a plan of racial desegregation of 
any school or school system, except for 
funds appropriated pursuant to title I of the 
Act including any portion of such funds as 
are attributable to children counted under 
subparagraph (C) of section 3(d)(2) or sec- 
tion 403(1)(C) of the Act. 
“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 612. Except as otherwise specified, 
the following definitions shall apply to the 
terms used in this title: 

1 For the purpose of section 
605(aX1 XF), the term ‘integrated school’ 
means a school with an enrollment in which 
a substantial proportion of the children is 
from educationally advantaged back- 
grounds, in which the proportion of minori- 
ty group children is at least 50 per centum 
of the proportion of minority group chil- 
dren enrolled in all schools of the local edu- 
cational agencies within the Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Area, and which has a 
faculty and administrative staff with a sub- 
stantial representation of minority group 
persons. 

2) The term ‘magnet school’ means a 
school or education center that offers a spe- 
cial curriculum capable of attracting sub- 
stantial numbers of students of different 
racial backgrounds. 

“(3) The term ‘minority group’ refers to 
(A) persons who are American Indians and 
Alaskan Natives; Asians and Pacific Island- 
ers; blacks, not of Hispanic origin; Hispan- 
ics; Franco-Americans; and Portuguese; and 
(B) (except for purposes of section 605), as 
determined by the Secretary, persons who 
are from environments in which the domi- 
nant language is other than English and 
who, as a result of language barriers and 
cultural differences, do not have an equal 
educational opportunity. 

(4) The terms ‘minority group isloated 
school’ and minority group isolation’ in ref- 
erence to a school mean a school and condi- 
tion, respectively, in which minority group 
children constitute more than 50 per 
centum of the enrollment of a school. 

“(5) The term ‘Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area’ means the area in and 
around a city of fifty thousand inhabitants 
or more as defined by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

(6) The term ‘State’ means one of the 
fifty States or the District of Columbia.“ 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 561 of the Education 
Consolidation Improvement Act of 1981 is 
amended by striking out VI.“. 

(b) Section 576 of such Act is amended by 
striking out title VI, relating to emergency 
school aid, of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965,”. 

(c) Section 577 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out clause (3); and 

(2) by redesignating clauses (4), (5), (6), 
and (7) as clauses (3), (4), (5), and (6), re- 
spectively. 

(d) Section 587(a)(1) is amended by strik- 
ing out VI.“. 

@ Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join with Senators Moy- 
NIHAN, EAGLETON, and others in intro- 
ducing the Emergency School Aid Ex- 
tension Act. Passage of this legislation 
would once again put into place a cate- 
gorical program designed to assist 
local communities with the desegrega- 
tion of their public schools. Such a 
program existed for almost a decade, 
until the Congress folded the then 
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Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 
program into the education block 
grant. This was done in the Omnibus 
Reconciliation Act of 1981. 

I have been a supporter of many of 
this administration’s block grant pro- 
posals. This is because I believe that 
the election of November 1980 was in 
part a response to the American peo- 
ple’s fear that they somehow were 
losing control of their Government’s 
decisions. To the extent that the Fed- 
eral Government tells the people and 
the States how every tax dollar will be 
spent, we exacerbate that concern. 
Wisdom about local affairs—more 
often than not—is close to the people 
and not reposed in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

There are exceptions to every rule, 
however, and desegregation assistance 
must, in my judgment, be one. I am 
the first to admit that my reflections 
have been focused by the genuine 
need for such assistance in my own 
State, particularly for the voluntary 
desegregation plan being implemented 
by the St. Louis city and county 
schools. But the experience of my own 
State is of consequence for all the 
States with school districts in such 
need. 

In the school year 1981-82, the last 
year before ESAA was folded into the 
education block grant, the city of St. 
Louis received $4,666,000 for desegre- 
gation assistance. The very next year 
St. Louis received only $654,000 from 
the block grant, which replaced not 
only the emergency school aid pro- 
gram, but four other programs as well. 
In the 2 years from 1980 to 1982 St. 
Louis experienced a 90-percent decline 
in funding for the programs included 
in the education block grant. Accord- 
ing to the Council of the Great City 
Schools, no other major city suffered 
quite the proportional loss of St. 
Louis. But others have suffered severe 
declines—Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Minneapolis, Oakland, and Se- 
attle have all experienced funding de- 
clines of more than 70 percent. 

We must reverse this unfortunate 
state of affairs for several reasons. 
First, drastically lower Federal fund- 
ing for desegregation purposes dis- 
courages the States and school dis- 
tricts themselves from solving their 
own problems. The Federal Govern- 
ment should be doing what it can to 
encourage the localities to do more, 
not less. 

Let me be clear. By this I do not in 
any way mean that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be encouraging the 
forced busing of school children. The 
bill we are introducing today specifi- 
cally provides that these new funds 
cannot be used for busing purposes. 
But I do mean that we should work 
diligently to encourage desegregation 
by such desirable means as the estab- 
lishment of magnet schools and open 
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enrollment. Such schemes are expen- 
sive. 

Second, some States are in the 
second or third year of implementing 
desegregation plans and find them- 
selves with little or no money to carry 
them out. 

Third, and most important, desegre- 
gation plans often are mandated by 
the Federal Government itself, fre- 
quently by order of the Federal courts. 
The Federal Government has a finan- 
cial obligation to help local communi- 
ties meet the desegregation require- 
ments set out by the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. 

This legislation authorizes $125 mil- 
lion for desegregation assistance in 
fiscal year 1983. This sum would be 
available for the 1983-84 school year. 
The aid is targeted to local education- 
al agencies which are or will be adopt- 
ing and implementing desegregation 
plans, either voluntarily or by court 
order. 

As I have emphasized, no funds, 
under the bill would be available for 
busing. There are, however, several ac- 
tivities for which funds specifically are 
authorized, including the planning and 
implementation of desegregation 
plans, the planning and establishment 
of magnet schools, the training of 
staffs to handle desegregation efforts, 
the hiring of community relations per- 
sonnel to keep the public informed 
about such efforts, and so forth. 

The award of funds by the Secretary 
of Education would be made on a com- 
petitive basis. The bill sets out certain 
criteria for the approval of applica- 
tions, including: First, the need for as- 
sistance; second, the proportion of mi- 
nority students involved in a desegre- 
gation effort; third, the degree to 
which a plan actually would achieve 
desegregation; and fourth, the recent- 
ness of the implementation of a deseg- 
regation plan. The bill also allows the 
Secretary of Education to reserve up 
to 5 percent of the funds authorized to 
aid those State agencies which are 
themselves providing desegregation as- 
sistance to the public schools. This 
should act as an incentive for States to 
do more. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
there is widespread concern in our 
country today about the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s commitment to quality edu- 
cation for all our public school chil- 
dren. Integration of our public schools 
is a constitutional necessity, and most 
of the achievements in the desegrega- 
tion of our public schools are a result 
of Federal action. Without resort to 
the failed policy of forced busing, we 
can demonstrate a steady progress in 
this area, but the Federal Government 
must be prepared to accept its finan- 
cial responsibility. I urge my col- 
leagues to lend their support to this 
bill. 
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EARLY CONSIDERATION OF S. 24 
URGED 


@ Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
last week the House of Representa- 
tives completed consideration of H.R. 
1190, the Emergency Agricultural 
Credit Act of 1983. I introduced a simi- 
lar bill, S. 24, on January 26. The 
Senate Agriculture Committee favor- 
ably reported the bill, with amend- 
ments, on March 18. 

Despite the emergency conditions 
that many farmers are operating 
under, the Senate has not taken action 
on this important legislation. 

The threat of foreclosure is the most 
serious and demoralizing aspect of the 
current depression in the agricultural 
economy. Federal credit programs 
need to be adjusted immediately to 
prevent foreclosures against efficient 
farm operators who are experiencing 
temporary financial hardship through 
no fault of their own. 

S. 24 provides the temporary emer- 
gency credit assistance that is needed 
immediately by our Nation’s farmers. 

The bill has been significantly modi- 
fied by the Agriculture Committee to 
reduce possible costs and to address 
other concerns that have been raised 
about its provisions. I am prepared to 
make additional modifications in the 
bill to insure its enactment. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

Specifically, the bill establishes a 
temporary loan deferral program for 
Farmers Home Administration farm 
loan borrowers who are faced with 
foreclosure. Under the bill, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will be required to 
grant deferrals on repayment of loans 
if the borrower can show to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary— 

First, that he has exercised good 
management practices; second, that 
due to circumstances beyond his con- 
trol, he is temporarily unable to con- 
tinue making payments on the loan; 
and third, that he has a reasonable 
chance of repayment of the loan after 
the deferral period ends. 

Under the bill, no principal or inter- 
est owed to the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration by borrowers will be foregi- 
ven. In addition, the bill restricts eligi- 
bility for deferrals to those farmers 
who are unable to make payments on 
their loans due to circumstances 
beyond their control; and the burden 
of proof to qualify for a deferral rests 
solely on the borrower. 

The bill gives the Secretary of Agri- 
culture discretionary authority, 
through the end of fiscal year 1984, to 
implement the insured economic emer- 
gency loan program. 

The bill provides $200 million in ad- 
ditional insured operating loan funds 
for use during the remainder of this 
fiscal year, for farmers who are re- 
fused credit from their traditional 
lenders. 
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The bill raises the insured operating 
loan limit for individual FmHA farm 
borrowers to $300,000 and extends the 
maximum repayment period on oper- 
ating loans from 7 to 15 years. 

The bill requires the Farmers Home 
Administration to make use of the op- 
erating loan and ownership loan funds 
allocated for the low-income, limited- 
resource farmer programs during this 
fiscal year. 

The bill provides that the interest 
rate on any Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration farm loan that is consolidated, 
reamortized, or rescheduled must be 
set at a rate that is the lower of the 
original rate of interest on the loan or 
the current rate being charged by the 
Farmers Home Administration on 
similar loans. 

DEFERRAL PROVISIONS 

The deferral provisions contained in 
S. 24 were modified by the Agriculture 
Committee to address administration 
concerns. 

The bill, as reported, addresses the 
administration’s concerns that, under 
S. 24, large numbers of FmHA borrow- 
ers, not just those in need, would seek 
loan deferrals, and that the provisions 
of S. 24 would lead to the filing of a 
large number of lawsuits by those 
seeking deferrals. 

Specifically, the bill as reported, pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
will be required to grant a deferral on 
repayment of the loan only if the bor- 
rower subject to foreclosure for non- 
payment can show to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary that he meets all the 
qualification criteria. 

It should be noted, that last year, 
about 8,000 Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration farm borrowers were fore- 
closed or liquidated for financial rea- 
sons. The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion does not expect the foreclosure 
and liquidation figures this year to be 
higher than last year. If that is the 
case, a good estimate of the total 
number of farmers who could possibly 
receive deferrals under the bill this 
year would be 8,000; of this number, 
not all would necessarily qualify for a 
deferral under the rigid qualification 
criteria established by the committee’s 
amendment. 

Also, it is important to note that the 
CBO estimate and other published es- 
timates of the costs of the deferral do 
not fully reflect the true fiscal effect 
of deferrals under the bill. 

These presentations estimate only 
the principal and interest lost during 
the periods of deferral; they do not in- 
clude the income from repayment of 
loan installments deferred. As the 
Congressional Budget Office itself 
notes in its cost estimate on S. 24, as 
reported, and I quote, Most of such 
deferred payments would presumably 
be recovered in subsequent years, with 
interest.” 

We must recognize that, under the 
bill’s deferral provisions, interest and 
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principal payments on loans will only 
be deferred, not forgiven; the deferral 
payments will ultimately be recovered 
in subsequent years, with interest; 
and, based on these facts, notwith- 
standing the various estimates and re- 
gardless of assumptions as to the 
number of farmers participating, the 
major costs of the deferral will be ad- 
ministrative costs. 

I share the administration’s concern 
about involving the Farmers Home 
Administration in excessive litigation. 
FmHA is already being sued in 22 dis- 
trict courts and in several bankruptcy 
proceedings because, to many borrow- 
ers, its present foreclosure policy is 
not clear, is too subjective, and is open 
to interpretation by FmHA employees 
at the county level. 

Any confusion and appearance of in- 
equity will be eliminated by defining 
in law, as does the bill, the principles 
that will be used to grant a deferral. 

ECONOMIC EMERGENCY LOANS 

Under the bill, the implementation 
of the economic emergency loan pro- 
gram will be at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The Secre- 
tary needs this discretionary authority 
to respond to unanticipated economic 
emergencies, such as the credit condi- 
tions that, recently, resulted in the 
Farmers Home Administration run- 
ning out of operating loan funds in 20 
States. 

CONCLUSION 

The authorities provided in the bill 
will enable the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration to assist FmHA borrowers 
who have been adversely affected by 
the depression in agriculture and 
many of the thousands of other farm- 
ers who have been refused credit from 
farm credit system and commercial 
lenders this year. 

The provisions of S. 24 provide much 
more than symbolic support for our 
Nation’s farmers. This legislation will 
provide the tangible and sensible as- 
sistance that our farmers need now. 

Therefore, I urge the Senate to give 
this legislation the timely consider- 
ation that it deserves. 


CLINCH RIVER—NOW GAO 
CRITIQUES COST SHARING 


è Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
I noted in my Recorp entry of April 
26, the backers of Clinch River breed- 
er reactor are now arguing that pri- 
vate investors might offset Federal ap- 
propriations on the basis of the reve- 
nues the plant might produce from 
electricity sales. As I noted then, this 
is a mistaken notion since there does 
not appear to be any willing buyer for 
either the reactor or its electricity. 
Now the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) has come out with a report on 
DOE's alternative financing proposals 
of March 15, which makes it clear that 
such cost-sharing will actually in- 
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crease the Federal Government's li- 
ability for the project. As the report 
notes: 

.. as long as the Government can raise 
funds by selling Treasury securities at a rate 
less than the rate of return which is antici- 
pated for the CRBR private sector funds, it 
would cost the Government more—in inter- 
est payments—to build the CRBR with 
funds from private investors. The Govern- 
ment will incur this increased cost whether 
the project succeeds or fails. 

But the likelihood that the project 
will operate as well as DOE hopes it 
will is open to serious question. It is 
also doubtful that the project will 
produce as much revenue as DOE opti- 
mistically projects. Under these cir- 
cumstances, DOE's proposals to guar- 
antee that the investors will get all of 
their money back plus interest would 
end up costing the taxpayers even 
more. As the GAO notes, with these 
guarantees—ones that the project’s 
backers claim are essential to secure 
private investors—‘‘the Federal Gov- 
ernment, still retains most risks [sic] if 
the project fails, or if cost overruns 
occur.” 

All of this should lead us to the con- 
clusion that the proper test for wheth- 
er or not Congress should back the 
project is whether or not it has the 
stomach to pay for it outright. I be- 
lieve the House all gave us some in- 
struction on this issue last December. 
It's time we followed the House’s lead. 

Mr. President, because the funding 
of Clinch River and alternative financ- 
ing for the project will be major issues 
in the Senate’s consideration of the 
energy and water development appro- 
priations bill for fiscal year 1984, I ask 
that the entire text of the GAO’s 
report be printed in the RECORD. 

The text of the report follows: 

U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1983. 

B-104105. 

Subject: Analysis of Studies on Alternative 
Financing for the Clinch River Breeder 
Reactor (GAO/RCED-83-151). 

Hon. GORDON J. HUMPHREY, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: The Conference 
Committee Report for the Further Continu- 
ing Appropriations Act for Fiscal Year 1983 
(Public Law 97-377, Dec. 20, 1982) directed 
the Department of Energy (DOE) to report 
to the Congress by March 15, 1983, on op- 
tions for securing additional private sector 
financing for the Clinch River Breeder Re- 
actor (CRBR) project. When CRBR was 
first authorized in 1970 it was estimated to 
cost $700 million with private sponsors and 
the Government assuming nearly equal 
shares of the project’s cost. However, the 
private contribution was fixed while the 
Government was responsible for cost in- 
creases. In the intervening years project 
costs have increased to an estimated $4 bil- 
lion of which the Government’s share is 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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about $3.7 billion. Against this backdrop, 
the Conference Committee requested DOE 
to report on additional private financing. 


Between February 16 and March 2, 1983, 
you and three other Members of Congress ? 
asked us to review the anticipated DOE 
report and provide our assessment on the al- 
ternatives presented by DOE for securing 
additional private financing. 

DOE issued its Report to the Congress 
on Alternative Financing of the Clinch 
River Breeder Reactor Plant Project“ on 
March 15, 1983. In the report DOE said that 
its approach was to develop Government 
technical input which a utility task force, 
organized by the Breeder Reactor Corpora- 
tion“ in January 1983, could use to develop 
private financing. Reflecting this approach, 
the DOE report presented 

A history of the CRBR; 

Information on project costs, reliabililty, 
and projected revenue; and 

A synopsis of a possible private financing 
alternative developed for DOE by the corpo- 
ration task force. 

The DOE report presented the corpora- 
tion's alternative, but DOE's report did not 
present any other alternatives. 

The corporation's alternative is only a 
preliminary one. The Chairman of the 
Breeder Reactor Corporation presented the 
task force's alternative in a March 12, 1983, 
report to the Secretary of Energy. This 
report also described in general terms other 
funding alternatives for CRBR from the 
private sector perspective. In transmitting 
the report to DOE, the corporation chair- 
man cautioned that the report was prelimi- 
nary, had not been reviewed by the corpora- 
tion's board of directors and the task force 
was continuing its work developing more 
specifics on its alternative. 

The task force concluded that CRBR 
should be able to attract a large amount of 
private funding—up to an additional $800 
million—because it, would (1) generate reve- 
nue from electricity sales and (2) provide ad- 
ditional income from Federal tax incentives 
which private investors should find attrac- 
tive. However, the corporation report points 
out that the viabililty of private sector in- 
vestment will be contingent on enactment of 
a number of Government assurances and 
guarantees related to funding, completing, 
licensing, and operating the CRBR plant. 
The report points out that the assurances 
and guarantees are required because CRBR 
presents unique risks to private investors. 

Thus DOE's and the corporation's reports 
represent only the beginning of a process 
that will require much more work before a 
detailed private financing proposal is devel- 
oped. DOE's report recognizes that develop- 
ing the specific structure and arrangements 
of a private investment venture will require 
extensive discussions with potential custom- 
ers of CRBR-generated power and negotia- 
tions with potential investors. DOE stated 
that such discussions and negotiations were 
not possible in the time available to prepare 
its and the corporation's reports. Without 
such discussions, DOE said that it could not 
predict the potential interest of possible in- 
vetors in the project. DOE recognized that 
decisions by potential investors depend on 
developing a more specific proposal and on 
the final form of legislative authority that 
DOE seeks to enable it to provide the de- 
sired assurances and guarantees. DOE is re- 
lying on the corporation to pursue discus- 
sions with potential investors aimed at de- 
veloping specific investment and marketing 
strategies. A date for completing a private 
investment proposal has not been estab- 
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lished. However, DOE officials said that 
they hoped a specific proposal can be devel- 
oped in time to provide private funding in 
early 1984. 

Because DOE and the corporation have 
not yet developed and presented specific in- 
formation, a detailed analysis or conclusion 
regarding the feasibility and/or merits of in- 
creased private sector investment in the 
CRBR project is not possible. However, cer- 
tain of the underlying concepts contained in 
the framwork for securing alternative fi- 
nancing have been sufficiently described for 
us to offer the general comments and obser- 
vations contained in this report. It should 
be noted that other variations of private 
CRBR financing—both within and outside 
the framework presented—are possible, and 
could affect our comments and observa- 
tions. 

Before presenting our comments and ob- 
servations on the financing proposals, one 
basic point must be made. Over the last sev- 
eral years, we have consistently pointed out 
in reports and testimony to the congress 
that CRBR is a research and development 
project on the road to demonstrating the 
potential for applying breeder technology in 
the United States. Therefore, we continue 
to believe that the main element in consi- 
dereing funding decisions must be the 
project's research and development impor- 
tance. 

With this overall point in mind, we have 
two specific observations on the private fi- 
nancing proposal presented in the corpora- 
tion task force report. First, while the pro- 
posal will probably change many of the ex- 
isting project arrangements, the Federal 
Government still appears to retain most 
risks if the project fails or if cost overruns 
occur. Second, while the additional private 
sector financing discussed in DOE's and the 
corporation’s reports would produce budget- 
ary savings during the CRBR“'s construc- 
tion, such savings would be a trade-off 
against either future reductions in Federal 
revenues or additional budget outlays. Spe- 
cifically, the revenues expected to be pro- 
duced from the sale of CRBR-generated 
electricity will be used to pay back private 
investors. If, however, the revenue is inad- 
equate, private investors would have to be 
repaid from DOE appropriations. 

The remainder of this report discusses (1) 
our objectives, scope, and methodology, (2) 
why private sector financing is being sought 
for CRBR, and (3) certain issues raised by 
changing the existing CRBR arrangements 
and their impact on the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


OBJECTIVES, SCOPE, AND METHODOLOGY 

At the request of the Chairmen, Subcom- 
mittee on Energy Conservation and Power, 
and Subcommittee on Oversight and Inves- 
tigations, House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce; Senator Gordon J. Humphrey, 
and Representative Marilyn Lloyd, this 
report discusses Federal impacts of the pri- 
vate funding proposal presented in DOE's 
and the Breeder Reactor Corporation's re- 
ports. While some of the requestors asked 
for reports on other areas, these areas will 
be covered in subsequent reports. 

Neither DOE’s nor the Breeder Reactor 
Corporation’s report proposed a specific 
method for obtaining private sector invest- 
ment. We did, however, review the financial 
mechanisms and the assumptions, guaran- 
tees, and assurances which are discussed in 
the respective reports. Our review was con- 
ducted from the perspective of how private 
sector funding and the associated tax bene- 
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fits would affect the net Federal cost of the 
CRBR and how the reports’ assumptions, 
guarantees, and assurances would affect the 
risk and responsibilities assumed by the 
Federal Government. Our review was also 
conducted under the assumption that 
CRBR would be built. 

We discussed the contents of the reports 
with DOE and Breeder Reactor Corporation 
task force officials who were responsible for 
major report segments. When appropriate, 
we discussed the reports and documents 
with those officials who prepared informa- 
tion used in the reports and with utilities 
which may be asked to purchase CRBR-gen- 
erated electricity or invest in the CRBR 
project. 

We also reviewed a March 18, 1983, inter- 
nal DOE study which detailed a possible fi- 
nancing arrangement. This study was not 
intended to be a part of DOE's report to the 
Congress nor was it intended to be an actual 
draft proposal. However, because the as- 
sumptions and financing configuration were 
within the parameters of DOE's and the 
corporation’s reports, the study was a useful 
example of a possible proposal. We dis- 
cussed this study with the DOE officials 
who prepared it and with the officials who 
prepared DOE's report to the Congress. 

The review was performed in accordance 
with generally accepted government audit- 
ing standards. 


PRIVATE SECTOR FINANCING FOR CRBR SOUGHT 
BECAUSE OF INCREASED FEDERAL COSTS 

When the CRBR—designed to be the Na- 
tion's first liquid metal fast breeder reactor* 
demonstration plant—was initially author- 
ized by the Congress in 1970, it was estimat- 
ed to cost around $700 million. In 1974, after 
completion of detailed design work, Govern- 
ment and industry participants estimated 
that the CRBR would cost $1.7 billion to 
construct.“ A number of utility companies 
had pledged $256 million to the Breeder Re- 
actor Corporation to be used to construct 
the CRBR (that sum, plus interest, is cur- 
rently estimated to total about $352 mil- 
lion). The remainder was to be funded by 
the Federal Government. 

DOE currently estimates CRBR will cost 
$4 billion. Much of the cost increase can be 
attributed to project delays and changes in 
program emphasis. We have issued reports 
on the program's direction“ and its current 
cost estimate.“ In those reports we com- 
mented that the Congress has several basic 
options available for deciding the future of 
breeder reactors in the United States and on 
the uncertainty of CRBR cost estimates. 

Although CRBR“'s estimated construction 
cost has increased substantially, the utili- 
ties’ contribution has remained relatively 
constant (increasing only due to interest 
earned on contributions). The resulting in- 
crease in the Federal Government's share 
has been the subject of congressional con- 
cern during its recent debates over contin- 
ued funding for CRBR. Accordingly, the 
Congress directed DOE to study alternative 
methods to finance the remaining $2.3 bil- 
lion required to complete the CRBR (about 
$1.7 billion of the total $4 billion has al- 
ready been funded). Reflecting the intensity 
of the congressional concern is the Secre- 
tary of Energy’s statement in early 1983 
that unless private sector funding was se- 
cured, he doubted that the Congress would 
continue to fund CRBR. 

DOE's March 15, 1983, report provided a 
framework for developing financing alterna- 
tives but did not contain a specific, detailed 
proposal for obtaining private funding. In- 
stead, DOE indicated that the report was to 
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provide technical input “concurrent with 
and for use in the development of financial 
alternatives by the private sector Utility 
Task Force organized under the auspices of 
the Breeder Reactor Corporation.” As a 
result, DOE's report contains background 
information on CRBR and present projec- 
tions for CRBR’s operating costs, electricity 
production, and the anticipated revenues. 
DOE’s report also synopsizes the private fi- 
nancing alternative presented in the corpo- 
ration's report. 

The Breeder Reactor Corporation report 
was prepared to provide information on al- 
ternative financing possibilities for CRBR. 
Its report estimated that up to an additional 
$800 million in private investment could be 
provided to construct CRBR. It also states 
that based on estimated CRBR revenues 
and tax benefits to the investors, significant 
private sector investment should be avail- 
able if the Federal Government guarantees 
and assurances include: 

Federal assurances that CRBR will be 
completed, licensed, and operated. Such as- 
surances must be unconditional if private 
investment is to obtained. In the event 
CRBR is not completed, licensed, and oper- 
ated, private investors must be able to re- 
cover their investment plus a return on the 
investment. 

Federal assurance that CRBR will 
produce the estimated revenues. The Feder- 
al Government must guarantee the amount 
of power CRBR will produce and that the 
power will be purchased at an assured price. 

Federal commitment that adequate Feder- 
al funds will be appropriated after fiscal 
year 1983 to enable current construction 
schedules to be met and a commitment that 
funding will continue until the project 
achieves a commercial level of reliability. 

Federal assurance that CRBR-related tax 
incentives will be available to private inves- 
tors. The tax incentives include investment 
tax credits and accelerated depreciation. 
Further, the report suggested that if they 
were not adequate, the Congress might wish 
to consider other tax credits, tax deduc- 
tions, and exemption of investment income. 

To take full advantage of the Govern- 
ment's guarantees and the tax benefits, the 
corporation report concluded that the pri- 
vate investment should be a combination of 
direct borrowing, repayable equity partner- 
ship, and debt securities. 

The corporation’s report provides few de- 
tails. For instance, specific rates of return, 
payback methods, and timing were not dis- 
cussed. Although the corporation's report 
was synopsized in DOE's report to the Con- 
gress, the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Breeder Programs told us that DOE's report 
would not recommend a specific proposal 
because it will be up to the Congress to 
select a proposal. 

PRIVATE FINANCING WOULD CHANGE EXISTING 

CRBR ARRANGEMENTS 


Under present arrangements, DOE is re- 
sponsible for (1) managing the CRBR 
project, (2) supplying all but about $350 mil- 
lion (mainly the utilities’ contribution) 
toward the cost of designing and construct- 
ing the CRBR, and (3) funding all cost over- 
runs. In addition, although the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA) is responsible for 
operating the CRBR during its first 5 years 
of operation, DOE will pay all operating 
costs and will receive all revenues from the 
sale of CRBR-produced electricity. Informa- 
tion obtained from operating the CRBR, as 
well as patent and licensing rights, belong to 
the Federal Government and to the contrib- 
uting and noncontributing utilities. 
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DOE's and the Breeder Reactor Corpora- 
tion’s reports predict that in order to attract 
additional private sector investment, many 
of the existing arrangements will need to be 
changed. For example, (1) the private inves- 
tors will take over partial ownership of 
CRBR from DOE, (2) TVA would have to 
give up its option to purchase CRBR after 
its first 5 years of operation, and (3) TVA 
will have to give up its right to purchase 
CRBR power at its marginal power cost. If 
the private financing proposal includes the 
types of guarantees outlined in the DOE 
and corporation’s reports, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, still retains most risks if the 
project fails, or if cost overruns occur. 


POTENTIAL IMPACT OF PRIVATE FINANCING 


DOE's and the Breeder Reactor Corpora- 
tion's reports state that private sector in- 
vestment could provide an alternative fi- 
nancing source for the funds needed to con- 
struct the CRBR. The reports estimate that 
private financing could replace from $385 
million to $800 million (depending on the 
timing of the investment) that would alter- 
natively have to be provided by the Federal 
Government. Such private investment 
would offer the distinct short-term advan- 
tage of reducing the need for appropriated 
funds to complete construction of the 
CRBR. 

Although private funding for CRBR will 
reduce the amount of Federal appropria- 
tions required for construction, it could in- 
crease the Government's overall cost. The 
added cost could accrue if the Government 
has to repay the investment at a rate of 
return higher than the Government's cost 
of borrowing, a likely possibility. The tax 
benefits available to private investors will, 
in effect, enhance the investors rate of 
return by reducing their Federal taxes. 


Private investors generally need a higher 
return than Government must pay for funds 


Although no specific proposals have been 
presented, apparently the corporation 
report views private investment as a mix- 
ture of debt (loans and/or bonds) and equity 
(partnership) financing. Our discussions 
with corporation representatives indicate 
that a private equity investment would have 
to be repaid—both principal and interest— 
just as the loans and/or bonds are repaid. 
For that reason, the discussion of private in- 
vestment repayment pertains to both the 
debt and equity portions of the funding. 
DOE officials projected that a rate of 
return in the range of 10 to 20 percent 
would be required to attract private fund- 
ing. The Breeder Reactor Corporation ex- 
pects debt financing to carry a rate of 
return of about 10 percent while the equity 
financing is expected to carry a rate of 
return—including tax benefits—of about 20 
percent. 

According to the Breeder Reactor Corpo- 
ration’s report, if private investment for 
CRBR is obtained, all such investment—in- 
cluding both equity and debt investment— 
must be repaid either from CRBR revenues 
or by the Federal Government, which would 
provide guarantees to project investors if 
the CRBR fails to provide the estimated 
revenues. Because the Federal Government 
is expected to guarantee that the investors 
will be repaid either from project revenues 
the Government is giving up, or from appro- 
priations, the private investment can be 
viewed as a loan to the Government. Simi- 
larly, the direct Federal financing option 
can also be viewed as a borrowing arrange- 
ment because the Government raises much 
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of its money through direct borrowing in 
the capital market. 

Thus, the value of private versus direct 
Federal financing can be determined by 
comparing the Government's borrowing cost 
under each alternative. In the private fund- 
ing alternative the Government must pay 
the investor a rate of return which the cor- 
poration report estimates to be over 10 per- 
cent. In direct Federal borrowing the Gov- 
ernment’s interest rate is determined by the 
rate it pays on Treasury securities, which is 
currently under 10 percent. As illustrated, 
as long as the Government can raise funds 
by selling Treasury securities at a rate less 
than the rate of return which is anticipated 
for the CRBR private sector funds, it would 
cost the Government more—in interest pay- 
ments—to build the CRBR with funds from 
private investors. The Government will 
incur this increased cost whether the 
project succeeds or fails. If the project suc- 
ceeds, the higher interest cost will be paid 
from the project revenue. However, because 
of the difference in interest rates, the same 
amount of revenue could offset higher 
levels of Government borrowing. If the 
project fails or does not provide adequate 
revenues to repay investors, the Govern- 
ment will pay the cost with appropriations. 
Hence, obtaining private sector financing 
for the CRBR, of the type conceptually de- 
scribed by DOE and the Breeder Reactor 
Corporation, appears to offer no cost advan- 
tage over the current CRBR financing ar- 
rangement. 

Need to consider tax consequences of 
obtaining private financing 

The Breeder Reactor Corporation report 
stated that the tax benefits which may be 
associated with CRBR would help make it a 
more attractive investment to the private 
sector. The report cites investment tax cred- 
its and accelerated depreciation as the pri- 
mary forms of tax incentives for private in- 
vestors. Further, the report suggested that 
if these tax incentives were not adequate, 
the Congress may want to consider energy 
tax credits, research and development tax 
deductions, and exemption of investment 
income. While CRBR’s tax benefits may at- 
tract private investors by raising the effec- 
tive rate of return, it is important to note 
that they will result in reduced Federal tax 
revenues. However, this lost revenue must 
be balanced against increased revenues that 
the Government would receive by taxing 
income private investors would earn from 
investing in CRBR. Whether these in- 
creased future tax revenues would offset 
the short-term reduction in Federal tax rev- 
enues is a question we cannot answer be- 
cause the corporation’s report does not pro- 
vide the necessary specific information. 

Investment tax credits could be an impor- 
tant incentive in attracting private inves- 
tors. Generally, the investment tax credit 
allows a reduction in the investors’ tax li- 
ability amounting to 8 percent of their in- 
vestment. Although the size of private 
equity investment is not now known, the 
credit on an $800 million investment could 
reduce investor's tax liability by a total of as 
much as $64 million (in year of expenditure 
dollars from 1984 through 1989). 

The incentives resulting from accelerated 
depreciation provide another area in which 
the proposed private investment could 
affect Federal tax revenues. Using a financ- 
ing example contained in a March 18, 1983, 
DOE study.“ tax savings resulting from ac- 
celerating depreciation on a $763 million in- 
vestment would reduce the investor's tax li- 
ability by about $351 million (assuming a 
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Federal tax rate of 46 percent). Because the 
reduced tax liability is a loss to the Treas- 
ury, the Government could be giving up 
$351 million in future tax revenue—due to 
depreciation alone—to obtain an increased 
private investment of $763 million during 
1984, 1985, and 1986. 

The corporation report mentioned that 
additional tax credits could be made avail- 
able to investors through energy tax cred- 
its.“ The Energy Tax Act of 1978 (Public 
Law 95-618, Nov. 9, 1978) and the Crude Oil 
Windfall Profit Tax Act of 1980 (Public Law 
96-223, Apr. 2, 1980) provided the Business 
Energy Investment Credit as one of several 
tax incentives to encourage the conversion 
from oil and gas to new energy systems. The 
credit applies to solar and wind energy sys- 
tems and would have to be extended to 
apply to CRBR. Furthermore, the authority 
for the credit is scheduled to expire in 1985. 
If the act were amended to cover the CRBR 
and extended past 1985, investors could 
obtain a tax credit equal to 15 percent of 
their investment. This is in addition to the 
8-percent investment tax credit available to 
CRBR investors and any other business in- 
vesting in new machinery or equipment. 

The corporation’s report suggested that 
research and development tax deductions 
would also be an attractive incentive to pri- 
vate investors. That deduction would be 
equivalent to the difference between the 
cost of CRBR—about $4 billion—and the 
plant’s market value. The market value is 
derived from expected sales revenue and tax 
savings to investors. The corporation task 
force estimates the market value to be 
about $1.1 billion. Therefore, the deduction 
could be based on about $3 billion. Because 
this incentive is a tax deduction and not a 
tax credit the actual impact on the tax li- 
ability would depend on the investors’ tax 
rate. According to the corporation report, a 
favorable tax ruling or specific legislation 
would be required to make use of this incen- 
tive. 

The final tax incentive suggested by the 
Breeder Reactor Corporation involves ex- 
empting investment income. If a portion of 
the private sector investment is obtained 
through industrial development bond issues, 
the income from that investment could be 
exempted from tax if special authorization 
by the Congress is enacted. 

The Breeder Reactor Corporation believes 
that the tax benefits associated with pri- 
vately financing CRBR will not decrease 
Federal tax revenues. The rationale for that 
belief is that if CRBR is privately financed, 
investors will not build a similar amount of 
coal-fired powerplant capacity. Thus, tax 
benefits taken on CRBR will only displace 
tax benefits that would otherwise be taken 
on coal plants. 

This reasoning does not appear appropri- 
ate. First, private investors’ tax benefits are 
a real cost of the private financing option, 
whether or not the CRBR displaces a con- 
ventional powerplant and, therefore, should 
be considered. We recognize, however, that 
although these tax benefits are a short-term 
loss to the Federal Government they could 
be offset over the life of the project by 
taxing investors’ future income. Second, one 
should not necessarily assume that investors 
would build a similar amount of coal-fired 
powerplant capacity if CRBR were not 
built. Given the relatively small contribu- 
tion CRBR power output (350 megawatt) 
would make to total generating capacity it is 
unlikely that the loss of CRBR power would 
of necessity require investment in coal-fired 
facilities. This is especially true in light of 
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the overcapacity which currently exists in 
the utility market. 


OTHER MATTERS 


The alternative ways that the Congress 
may finance CRBR and the guarantees that 
may be required in a private funding alter- 
native raise two basic issues about how the 
various financing and guarantee impacts 
can be best identified in the budget process. 

The first issue revolves around two op- 
tions for the timing of appropriations. 
Under one option called full funding, the 
Congress would, under any financing alter- 
native, appropriate in DOE’s budget the 
Government's total estimated cost for 
CRBR construction in the year it commits 
to construct the project. The main advan- 
tage of this approach is that it allows the 
Congress to have a clear presentation of the 
project's full cost when it considers whether 
construction should be started. Recognizing 
this advantage, we have consistently sup- 
ported the full funding approach for 
projects such as CRBR. For example, we 
have recommended that the General Serv- 
ices Administration fully fund leases o and 
that the Federal Maritime Adminstration 
fully fund ship construction. The other 
option is continued yearly review and appro- 
priation. The main advantage of this ap- 
proach is that it allows the Congress to 
evaluate a project’s needs and schedule 
yearly. 

The second question is how guarantees, 
which the Congress may have to honor in 
later years, should be shown in the budget. 
In numerous reports and testimony before 
the Congress we have stated that when the 
Federal Government makes guarantees 
which (1) could involve large amounts of 
money, (2) are directed to only a few enti- 
ties, and (3) involve a considerable risk of 
failure, the Congress should provide—in the 
budget year of commitment—an amount of 
budget authority—an appropriation—suffi- 
cient to cover a significant portion of the 
guaranteed amount. The main advantage of 
this approach is that it ensures that the 
guarantees are given adequate visibility and 
appropriate attention in the budget process. 
Because CRBR meets these requirements 
any Federal guarantees supporting the 
project should—to some extent—be covered 
by budget authority. 

In summary, this report discuses the sa- 
lient aspects of the Breeder Reactor Corpo- 
ration’s report for achieving additional pri- 
vate financing for the CRBR. We point out 
that this alternative would modify certain 
of the management arrangements for the 
CRBR and presents a tradeoff of short-term 
budgetary savings against possible higher 
overall Government costs for the project. 
However, we recognize that the efforts to 
obtain additional private financing are of a 
preliminary and evolving nature and that 
changing certain of the key provisions in 
the financing alternative presented in the 
Breeder Reactor Corporation report would 
likely impact its attractiveness to the Gov- 
ernment in terms of costs and risks. While 
the focus of this report is on obtaining addi- 
tional private financing, we continue to be- 
lieve that it is important not to lose sight 
that the main element influencing contin- 
ued funding decisions is the CRBR’s re- 
search and development importance. 

We did not solicit DOE's review and com- 
ments on a draft of this report. We have, 
however, discussed the report’s contents 
with managers of DOE’s CRBR project in 
an effort to include DOE's views and ensure 
the report's accuracy. 
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We are also sending this report today to 
the Chairmen, Subcommittee on Energy 
Conservation and Power, and Subcommittee 
on Oversight and Investigations, House 
Committee on Energy and Commerce; and 
Representative Marilyn Lloyd. 

We plan no further distribution of this 
report until 7 days from the date of the 
report unless its contents are publicly an- 
nounced by you or one of the other reques- 
tors. At that time, we will send copies of the 
report to the Director, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget; the Secretary of Energy; 
and to other interested parties. We will also 
make copies available to others on request. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. DEXTER PEACH, 
Director. 


FOOTNOTES 


In 1982 DOE estimated that CRBR would cost 
$3.6 billion. This figure is obtained by subtracting 
net revenue during the project’s first 5 years of op- 
eration from construction cost. The $4 billion 
figure represents construction cost without sub- 
tracting net revenue. 

2The three other Members of Congress who re- 
quested this review are listed on page 4. As agreed, 
this report will be issued simultaneously to all re- 
questors. 

The Breeder Reactor Corporation is a company 
formed to obtain the financial and other participa- 
tion of the 753 utilities contributing funds to the 
project. 

+A breeder reactor is a nuclear reactor that cre- 
ates more fuel than it consumes. The term “‘liquid 
metal” refers to the liquid sodium which serves as 
the reactor coolant. 

5 All CRBR costs are shown in current dollars. 

„The Liquid Metal Fast Breeder Reactor—Op- 
tions for Deciding Future Pace and Direction” 
(GAO/EMD-83-79, July 12, 1982). 

Interim Report on GAO’s Review of the Total 
Cost Estimate for the Clinch River Breeder Reac- 
tor Project” (GAO/EMD-82-131, Sept. 23, 1982) 
and “Analysis of the Department of Energy’s 
Clinch River Breeder Reactor Cost Estimate” 
(GAO/RCED-83-74, Dec. 10, 1982). 

On March 18, 1983, DOE completed a study of a 
possible investment scenario. The study is not part 
of the submission to the Congress and is not a pro- 
posal. The scenario is, however, within the invest- 
ment framework described in DOE’s and the Breed- 
er Reactor Corporation’s reports. 

For further information on energy tax credits 
see our report “The Business Energy Investment 
Credit for Solar and Wind Energy” (GAO/RCED- 
83-81, Mar. 7, 1983). 

0 Costs and Budgetary Impacts of the General 
Services Administration's Purchase Contract Pro- 
gram” (LCD-80-7, Oct. 17, 1979). 

Further Implementation of Full Funding in 
the Federal Government” (PAD-78-80, Sept. 7, 
1978).@ 


PROGRAM FOR THURSDAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
consulted with the minority leader’s 
office and have been advised that the 
minority leader agrees to the request I 
am about to put. 

Before I do so, however, may I say 
that it is clear, for a variety of reasons, 
that no other amendments will be of- 
fered tonight and no further debate 
will be conducted. The alternatives are 
to stay here and stare at each other or 
make some other and more reasonable 
arrangement. 

So I propose the following unani- 
mous-consent request, which I am ad- 
vised has been cleared with the minor- 
ity leader. 

ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. TOMORROW 

First, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate 
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completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow morn- 
ing. 
ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that after the recognition of the two 
leaders under the standing order, the 
time remaining between that time and 
10:30 a.m. be devoted to the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, in 
which Senators may speak for not 
more than 2 minutes each. 

THE BUDGET RESOLUTION 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on tomorrow, at 10:30 a.m., 
the Senate resume consideration of 
the pending budget resolution, at 
which time the Domenici substitute 
will be the pending question. 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that from the moment the Senate re- 
cesses this evening until 8:30 p.m. this 
evening, the time remaining in that 
period be charged equally against the 
two sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 


none, and it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, with 
apologies to all those who have waited 
for further action today, let me simply 
say that, for reasons that have persist- 
ed throughout the day, it is clear now 
that negotiations will not produce an 
opportunity for us to vote any further 
today. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered, that the Senate stand in 
recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
7:57 p.m. the Senate recessed until to- 
morrow, Thursday, May 12, 1983, at 10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate May 11, 1983: 


THE JUDICIARY 


Leonard D. Wexler, of New York, to be 
U.S. district judge for the Eastern District 
of New York vice George C. Pratt, elevated. 

Charles E. Clapp II, of Rhode Island, to 
be a judge of the U.S. Tax Court for a term 
expiring 15 years after he takes office, vice 
Irene Feagin Scott. 


IN THE NAVY 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment as Senior Navy Member of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee of the United Nations 
pursuant to the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 711. 

Having designated the following-named 
officer for command and other duties of im- 
portance and responsibility within the con- 
templation of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, I nominate him for reappoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral while so 
serving. 
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To be vice admiral 


Vice Adm. James A. Lyons, Jr., RERA 
21110, U.S. Navy. i 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be reassigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be vice admiral 


Vice Adm. Arthur S. Moreau, Jr., REZZA 
21110, U.S. Navy. 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1370. 


To be vice admiral 


Vice Adm. Thomas J. Kilcline, RRRA 
221310, U.S. Navy. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the 
Marine Corps and Marine Corps Reserve for 
permanent appointment to the grade of 
major, under provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 624, subject to qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 


Adair, Charles W. 
Adams, Michael J., am 
Adelhelm, Robert P., 
Adkins, Frederick P., 
Aguilar, Rodolfo F., Jr., 52 
Alauria, Anthony T., 

Allen, Charles H., 2 
Almendinger, John F., 
Anderes, James L., 
Anderson, Nancy P., 
Anderson, Steven D., Ram 
Andres, Paul A., 

Ansel, Clarke F., 2 
Apple, Robert E., Jr., gam 
Arnold, Charles W., IV. 
Arnot, Malcolm, 
Asadoorian, Levon S., 
Atkinson, John B., 

Ayala, Joseph R., 
Babin, Berwick P., 

Baca, Mariano, Jr. 2 
Baez, Jesus M., RZS 

Bain, William F., 
Baker, Charles L., Kiam 
Baldwin, Carlos M., 
Baldwin, Peter J., 
Barnes, Robert B., 22 
Barnhouse, Thomas N., am 
Barrington, Michael E., 
Barth, William M., Byam 
Barton, Robert S., EZ% 
Beal, William F., am 
Beasley, Dave, Jr., 2 
Beaulieu, Raymond, 2 
Behl, Brian L., 

Berger, William J., 
Bergman, John C., 

Berry, Dale J., 

Berube, Ronald A., 
Blackledge, Matthew W., 2 


Blouch, Cleve R., 
Bogart, Robert H., 
Bond, James E., 


Bookwalter, Mary T., 
Boone, Michael D., 
Borley, John E., 
Botkin, Charles T., 
Brady, Lawrence L., 
Bratten, John D., 
Bray, Jeffrey D., 
Bray, Tommy L., 
Breen, Jerry P., III, 
Britt, Jason A., 
Brooks, Michael A., 
Brousseau, Mark J., 
Brown, Barrington M., 
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Brown, Gregory D., 
Bruce, William M., Jr., 222 
Brueland, Lowell K. 
Budka, Andrew J., 2 

Burke, Joseph E., Jr., EZ 
Burnside, Glenn G., IT, Raa 
Burton, Curtis L., EZ 
Buschelman, Terrance G., 2 
Busfield, George E., Jr. EA 
Bush, Robert V., Jr., E 
Butler, Alfred L., III 
Byrne, Patricia A., E 
Caldwell, Gerald W., 
Campell, Charles W., 2 
Cancian, Mark F., 
Cannata, Raymond, 
Capoot, Michael G., 
Carino, Lawrence J., E% 
Carpenter, Albert W., 2 
Carr, Edgar B., 22 

Carter, Charles D., 22 
Carter, Morrison G., Jr. 
Cassady, John M., Jr. E 
Catto, William D., RZA 
Cavasoz, Jesse P., 
Chaney, Grady B., II 
Chavez, Rocky J., E 

Cheston, Cary R. EZA 
Chisum, Madison C. Jr., 22 
Cicere, Michael A. 
Clark, Jackie K., Raa 

Clark, William M., 22 
Clauer, John A., aaa 
Clifton, David R., E 

Clute, Richard A., aa 
Clymer, Sylvester P., Jr., EZA 
Coggin, John T., EA 
Collins, Wayne C., RR 
Collyer, Kenneth L., E 
Conatser, Kenneth J., E 
Conway, Robert G., Jr. 
Conway, Timothy C 
Cook, James R., Ea 
Cooker, Brian M., E 

Cooper, Donald K., 
Cooper, Michael L., 
Costa, Mark A., E 
Cowdrey, Christian B., EZ 
Cox, Glenn R., RZA 

Craig, Leon, Jr., RZA 
Crookston, Joseph A., 2am 
Cunningham, Glenn E22 
Curcio, Charles K. EZA 
Curfiss, Daniel E., 

Cushing, John P., Jr., 

Dade, Stephen W., 
Dalton, Joseph F. JT. 
Daniel, Maurice. 
Darminio, Carmen M. 22 
Davidson, John M. 
Davis, Jack G., 2 

Davis, James W., Jr., 
Davisson, Joseph W., E 
Deisher, Charles W. Zam 
Denault, Bruce A., EZA 
Dentinger, James ^ a 
Deslauriers, Richard E., 
Dial, Levernen, RA 
Dickerson, Robert C., Jr., RZA 
Dietrich, Robert F., III. 
Dillard, Thomas E., Jr., 2 


Domarasky, Andrew M., III. Za 


Donnell, Steven B., 
Dostal, Paul S., 22 
Downum, Edwin R., JT., 
Doyle, Eric M., 
Dragotta, Carmen, 
Driver, Walter C., Jr., RZ 
Duderstadt, Bruce E., Za 
Dugan, Terrence P., EZA 
Duhon, Robert J., 

Dulin, Patrick J., 
Dunckhorst, Patrick J., 2 
Dunn, Frank D., 2 


Dunn, Leroy W., 
Durand, Guy. 
Durtche, Francis S. 
Eble, Andrew F., 

Eddins, Howard B., III E 
Einsidler, Michael A 
Elek, Thomas F., E 

Elflein, Robert W. 
Eslick, Howard F. E 
Espinosa, Jose T. 
Etter, James P., 2 

Evans, Douglas A., 
Farmer, Lee H., 
Farmer, Roger T., 2 
Farrell, Thomas K., E 
Ferguson, Kenneth P. 
Ferrel, William P., 
Fivecoat, Larry W., EZA 
Flanagan, Patrick M., 22 
Flores, Joe, Jr., EZ 

Ford, Sylvia M., 

Forte, Robert T., 

Foster, Willis R., 
Franks, Ronald F., 
Freeberg, Paul O., E 

Freed, Gregory H., E 
Fulton, David D., RA 
Garrett, William B. aa 
Gaston, Danny W. Baa 
Gelling, Jerry G., E 
Genduso, John D., E 
Georges, John W., E 
Getty, Ralph J., EA 
Gibbons, Wilma J., Zag 
Gieser, Christophe . 
Giguere, John P., 22 
Gildersleeve, Ross C., 
Gipe, Benjamin D., 
Gisolo, Gary G., 
Gloger, Richard D., 22 
Graham, John W., Jr., 22 
Graves, Gary N., 2 
Gregory, Kenneth E. 
Griffin, Robert C., ER 
Griggs, Laurence W222 
Grimm, Dennis H., 
Grossman, Stanley . 
Guidotti, Albert 4. 
Hale, Lynn W., 
Halton, Patrick K. 
Ham, Gary A., 
Hamilton, Richard D., 
Hammond, Theodore J, 
Hansen, Eric G., 

Hanson, Stephen D., 
Harlin, Donald V., 
Harris, John D. E 

Hart, James A., 
Hauser, Kevin F., aaa 
Hedges, James R., E 
Hegland, Scott A., 
Hein, Paul A., 
Heitkemper, Timothy J., EZ 
Helland, Samuel T., 
Hendrickson, Leif H., 
Hennebeck, Lawrence M., 
Hensley, Elvin W., 
Hickey, Joseph F., Jr., 22 
Hiett, John W., 22 
Hoffer, Nicholas J., Rage 
Hogan, John J., III. 
Holbrook, Clifford B., 
Holdridge, Ides L., Jr., E 
Holloway, Harry L., I11, RZA 
Hosler, Larry D., 224g 
Houston, David C., 
Huff, William T., Jr., ESCOR 
Hurley, David W., E 
Huston, James V., E 
Hutson, Carter L., E% 
Jackson, Dennis M., 
Jauregui, John A., 
Jennings, Robert L., 
Jepsen, Norman W., 22 
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John, David L., 
Johns, David W., 
Johnson, Kenneth D. 
Johnson, Larry A., E 
Johnson, Randall L. 
Johnson, Ricky B. Lage 
Jones, Jimmy B., E 
Jones, Joseph B., 
Jorgensen, James B., 
Juhl, Harold, 

Kane, Thomas G., 
Karle, Alfred J., Jr., 2 
Karnath, Michael W., aa 
Keeley, Martin P., III 
Keirstead, David J. 
Kelly, Karen I., 

Kennedy, William M., 
Kenter, Gary J., 22 
Kerrigan, Michael J. 
Kessler, Michael B., A 
Khan, Jamil S., 
Kiffer, David L., 
Kilbourn, James A., 
King, William A., 
Kiser, John B., ERZA 
Knowles, Kerry A., 
Koch, Richard C., 
Koen, Joseph C., E 

Koger, Thomas H., 
Kopf, Peter D., 
Kowalcyk, Rudolph B., 
Kowalski, Andrew, 
Kramlich, Richard S., EZA 
Kupar, Michael R., RA 
Lademan, William J., 


Lanzer, Francis P., 
Larsen, Leif R., R 

Larsen, Timothy R., 
Larson, Lawrence L., E 
Leahey, Michael J., 22a 
Leavis, James M., 
Lederer, Patrick R., 22 
Leffler, Kevin E., 
Lehner, Walter E., RRA 
Lehnert, Michael R. 22 
Lemay, Charles A., 
Lemoine, John A., 
Lennox, Dyer T., 
Lesnowicz, Edward J.,Jr., 
Lewis, Larry F., ESS 

Linn, Thomas C., 
Lohman, Eugene A. III. 
Long, Dennis E., 
Lupton, Robert E., 2 
MacGhee, John H. 

MacNeill, Paul B., 
Madenwald, Frederick A., 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, gracious and good, full of 
compassion and love, may Your bless- 
ing be upon those who labor in this 
place. May Your spirit inspire them, 
may Your presence encourage them, 
and may Your grace give them a sense 
of renewal for each new day. May all 
who work here see in what they do a 
vocation of a high calling, and be sen- 
sitive to the needs of colleagues and 
associates. Help make us understand- 
ing of our mutual needs that together 
we may be in harmony and respect one 
for the other. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day's 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Chirdon, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Vice President, pursuant to 
the provisions of sections 1928(a)- 
1928(d) of title 22, United States Code, 
as amended, appointed Mr. HATCH and 
Mr. SARBANES as members of the 
Senate delegation to the North Atlan- 
tic Assembly spring meeting to be held 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, June 9 to 
13, 1983. 

The message also announced that 
the Vice President, pursuant to the 
provisions of sections 276(d)-276(g) of 
title 22, United States Code, as amend- 
ed, appointed Mr. HEFLIN as a member 
of the Senate delegation to the 
Canada-United States Interparliamen- 
tary Group during the first session of 
the 98th Congress to be held in 
Kenora, Canada, June 16 to 20, 1983. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES TO SIT 
TODAY DURING 5-MINUTE 
RULE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 


tee on Armed Services be pei mitted to 
sit today during the 5-minute rule. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES TO FILE 
REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
BILL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1984 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services have until mid- 
night, tonight, May 11, to file a report 
on the fiscal year 1984 Department of 
Defense authorization bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


HOSPICE CARE 


Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, in 
a very short time hospices have estab- 
lished themselves in this country as a 
compassionate, home-oriented alterna- 
tive to hospital care for the terminally 
ill. When Congress authorized the cov- 
erage of hospice services under medi- 
care last year, the administration ex- 
pressed the fear that the availability 
of hospice care would induce some 
medicare beneficiaries to seek support 
from the program in place of home 
care they had been receiving from rel- 
atives. 

This callousness toward the elderly 
and infirm is again being demonstrat- 
ed by the administration’s proposal to 
reduce the hospice benefit under medi- 
care to 60 percent of the level Con- 
gress had envisioned. Although experi- 
ence with hospice costs is not exten- 
sive, it is abundantly clear that a lower 
ceiling will discourage hospice use by 
the most severely ill patients. This is 
cruel to the patients and their fami- 
lies, could contribute to the destruc- 
tion of an important new alternative 
in American health care, and ironical- 
ly, will probably drive medicare costs 
up rather than down. Mr. Speaker, 
few people could argue against hos- 
pices on philosophical grounds. Let us 
not allow the administration to stran- 
gle them for spurious economic rea- 
sons. 


AMERICA’S DISABILITY 
SYSTEM—A NATIONAL SCANDAL 


(Mr. SHANNON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 


minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
ca’s disability system has become a na- 
tional scandal. Thousands of people 
have had their lives seriously disrupt- 
ed by Government attempts to remove 
them from the disability rolls. 

This is a disgrace. Our workers rely 
on our having a fair and effective dis- 
ability system. But the Government 
has let them down. 

Congress took a first step toward 
handling the problem last December, 
when we agreed to provide benefits for 
people who are cut from the rolls and 
are appealing the decision. 

We also made improvements in the 
way the system is administered. 

But those were stopgap measures. 
They did not go far enough. Today I 
am introducing the Social Security 
Disability Determination Reform Act 
of 1983. 

This bill goes after the system’s re- 
maining problems. It guarantees that 
we will have sensible ways of deter- 
mining who is able to work, and who is 
not. 

I look forward to working with 
Social Security Subcommittee Chair- 
man PICKLE to see to it that this Con- 
gress establishes effective disability 
procedures. 

We need to assure all disabled Amer- 
icans that if they are unable to work, 
they can at least count on being treat- 
ed fairly. 


THE PLIGHT OF OUR RAILROAD 
WORKERS 


(Ms. KAPTUR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today on behalf of the tens of thou- 
sands of railroad workers throughout 
this Nation who are unemployed or re- 
tired. Because the railroad industry is 
one of America’s oldest and most im- 
portant resources, its economic dete- 
rioration should be of grave concern to 
the Congress. 

In Ohio’s Ninth District alone, rail- 
road unemployment hovers around 40 
percent, with hundreds of men and 
women idled. These workers have been 
among the hardest hit by the current 
protracted recession. The outlook for 
a significant upturn in this basic in- 
dustry is grim. 

I believe we must send the same 
clear and positive message to the un- 
employed and the retired in our rail- 
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road industry as we recently have to 
their counterparts in other private 
sector industries. Those covered by the 
Railway Labor Act should not be 
treated with any less compassion or 
any less commitment than other work- 
ers. H.R. 1646, which addresses the 
issue of the solvency of the railroad 
retirement system, and H.R. 459, 
which seeks to improve the compensa- 
tion for unemployed railroad workers, 
should be acted upon immediately by 
this body. Failure to act on these ini- 
tiatives in as immediate a manner as 
possible is to treat railroad workers as 
second-class workers. 

There are many in this country who 
would have us forsake the railroad in- 
dustry and its workers. I, for one, am 
not ready to do so. An industry that 
helped build this Nation deserves far 
better treatment than abandonment. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND 


(Mr. BATES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to speak in opposition to the ad- 
ministration’s request for an addition- 
al $8.5 billion in funding for the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

It is time for Congress and America 
to make some hard choices about how 
we spend our money. 

The International Monetary Fund is 
a giant loan operation with interna- 
tional bankers loaning American 
money to nations that often have no 
intention of paying the loans back. 

The bankers do not assume the 
losses when their nations default. No, 
the American taxpayers foot the bill. 
This comes at a time when Americans 
cannot get loans for their own houses, 
businesses, or cars. 

We should reject this bailout of the 
bankers for more money to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The $13.6 
billion currently spent on the Fund by 
the United States should be reduced. 

Let us send the bankers a message. 
Let us stamp “No” on their loan appli- 
cation. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BIRTH OF HARRY S. TRUMAN 


(Mr. SKELTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am privileged to introduce legislation 
commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of America’s finest Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman, which will be 
celebrated on May 8, 1984. Joining me 
in this tribute are the members of the 
Missouri congressional delegation, the 
majority leader, Jim WRIGHT, and the 
Honorable CLAUDE PEPPER. 
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The bill which I am introducing 
would provide for a special joint ses- 
sion of Congress to be held on Presi- 
dent Truman’s birthday next year. A 
special joint committee of Congress 
would be selected to begin prepara- 
tions and to issue invitations. Their 
work would be coordinated with the 
activities of the Truman Centennial 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable Clark Clifford. The spe- 
cial joint session of Congress will be 
the pinnacle of the Truman Centenni- 
al Year Celebration activities which 
are being planned by the committee. 
The record of the proceedings on that 
date will provide an invaluable historic 
document on a remarkable American. 

This afternoon, a news conference 
will be held to kick off the Truman 
Centennial Year Celebration. In atten- 
dence will be the Honorable Clark 
Clifford, Special Counsel to President 
Truman, the Honorable Averell Harri- 
man, Truman’s Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Honorable John W. 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury 
under Truman, the President’s daugh- 
ter, Margaret Truman Daniel, and the 
Missouri congressional delegation. The 
convening of these luminaries attests 
to the love and admiration felt for 
Truman by those who worked for him, 
and by those for whom Truman 
worked. 


I would like to make a special note 
of thanks to my colleague, Congress- 
man ALAN WHEAT for the help and 
support he has given on this legisla- 


tion. I also would be remiss to not 
thank my colleague, Congressman 
JOHN SEIBERLING, who facilitated the 
final passage of the Truman Home 
legislation yesterday so that we might 
have it for today’s Centennial Year 
Celebration kick off. 

It is a privilege for me to be a Mis- 
sourian. To have known President 
Truman and his family. To have 
learned the same down home Missouri 
values that guided his leadership. To 
have experienced the same small town 
Missouri upbringing that made 
Truman, and me, proud to be an 
American. And, today, it is an honor to 
be able to take a part in planning the 
Truman Centennial Year Celebration 
to commemorate a man, a president, 
and a way of life that deserve to be re- 
membered. 


PEACE DAY AT TIFFANY ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL IN RENTON, 
WASH. 


(Mr. LOWRY of Washington asked 
and was given permision to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the debate on the nuclear 
freeze and passage of the freeze reso- 
lution have happened because the 
American people have made clear 
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their interest in peace and their sup- 
port for efforts to control the arms 
race. I would like to take a brief 
moment to describe two innovative 
and touching events in support of 
peace, which I had the honor to 
attend in the Seventh Congressional 
District of Washington. 

The sixth grade class of Tiffany Ele- 
mentary School in Renton, Wash., or- 
ganized a Peace Day last year. The 
school gymnasium was filled with stu- 
dents’ pictures of pastoral scenes con- 
trasted with drawings of war scenes. 
The students captioned the peaceful 
scenes with the word “Yes,” and the 
war scenes with the word No.“ The 
word Peace“ was spelled out using 
brightly colored handprints as the 
forms for the letters. 

In part, this event was inspired by 
“Sadako and the Thousand Paper 
Cranes,” a book by Eleanor Coerr. 
This beautiful book is about a little 
Japanese girl who lived from 1943 to 
1955 and who died as a result of radi- 
ation from the atomic bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima. A Japanese legend has 
it that, if a sick person folds a thou- 
sand paper cranes, the gods will grant 
her wish and make her healthy again. 
Sadako died after making 644 paper 
cranes. The students of Tiffany Ele- 
mentary folded cranes and hung them 
at the assembly in honor of Sadako, 
and gave me postcards to give to you, 
my colleagues, as tokens of their sup- 
port for peace. The assembly was held 
on October 25, the same day Sadako 
died 27 years earlier. 

Several weeks ago, the Phinney 
Neighborhood Association in Seattle 
dedicated a part of its community 
center as a Peace Site. Neighborhood 
residents of all ages attended the 
formal dedication ceremony where 
local members of Performing Artists 
for Nuclear Disarmament provided en- 
tertainment and local elected officials 
reiterated their support for the nucle- 
ar weapons freeze. The Phinney Peace 
Site will now stand as a resource 
center for the neighborhood and will 
be a rallying place for the neighbor- 
hood’s call for world peace. 

These two events symbolize the in- 
terest and concern of people of all 
ages and walks of life have about our 
future. Passage of the nuclear freeze 
resolution has made a strong state- 
ment that we are listening to the 
people of our country and are seeking 
to move forward in controlling the 
arms race. 

A statue honoring Sadako is en- 
graved with the following words, 
which may best express the meaning 
of our action: 

This is our cry, 


This is our prayer, 
Peace in the world. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND 


(Mrs. ROUKEMA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, 
there is not a Member of the House 
who has not recognized the vital im- 
portance of the U.S. contribution to 
the International Monetary Fund—the 
IMF—and its key role in the world 
economy. Not a day goes by that we do 
not read of the potential for a world 
economic crisis, that we do not hear of 
the folly of “Bailing Out the Banks,” 
that we do not learn of another for- 
eign debtor tottering on the brink of 
default. 

And yet, yesterday, the Banking 
Committee voted by a split vote of 27 
to 14 to package legislation which in- 
creases the U.S. quota for the IMF 
with the bills that authorize the Exim- 
bank and the multilateral develop- 
ment banks—knowing that these 
banks have their own distinct charac- 
teristics and some different purposes. 

Was this action taken after consid- 
ered study and open debate? It was 
not. This shameful business was 
rammed through the committee with- 
out discussion. Why? To create yet an- 
other omnibus bill—a bill to obscure 
difficult issues and deny the House 
the opportunity to examine the very 
different issues peculiar to each of 
these institutions and the substantive 
changes included in the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak to you today to 
alert my colleagues, if the committee 
seeks to bring this omnibus bill to the 
floor, and if you agree with me that 
we must consider the banking authori- 
zations independently, I urge you to 
join me in opposing this effort before 
the Rules Committee. 


O 1215 


CANCELLATION OF MEETING 
WITH AMBASSADOR KIRKPAT- 
RICK ON CENTRAL AMERICA 


(Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri asked 
ans was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to 
inform the membership that the bi- 
partisan meeting which was scheduled 
for tomorrow at noon, at which Jeane 
Kirkpatrick was to address the issue of 
Central America, unfortunately is 
being canceled because of the Security 
Council meeting on Nicaragua that 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick must attend in New 
York tomorrow. 

We do want to reschedule this meet- 
ing in the near future at her conven- 
ience. I do want to try to get the word 
out to the membership so that nobody 
shows up at the meeting tomorrow at 
noon. 
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We had a very good response from 
both sides of the aisle to this meeting 
which attempts to try to come up with 
more understanding of a very crucial 
area of the world in Central America. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION AUTHORIZATION 


(Mr. PURSELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 3 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Government’s chief objectives is the 
support of research and development. 
By providing incentives for business 
and industrial R&D through the Tax 
Code, Government helps maintain 
America’s technological edge. And by 
supporting the National Science Foun- 
dation, we are able to enhance the 
base of scientific research in America. 

Later today, the House is scheduled 
to consider the fiscal year 1984 author- 
ization for the National Science Foun- 
dation. In supporting this legislation, 
we are able to support research activi- 
ties in the most important of the sci- 
entific fields. Mathematical and physi- 
cal sciences; engineering; biological, 
behavioral and social sciences all re- 
ceive essential support through NSF. 

I am particularly interested in the fi- 
nancial support provided for behavior- 
al and social sciences. Research sup- 
port in this area is essential in address- 
ing the questions of improved human 
productivity. Important to remember 
is the fact that increases in human 
productivity are tied as closely with 
behavioral factors as with technologi- 
cal advances. 

I support the authorization of the 
National Science Foundation. Its ac- 
tivities directly assist in fully 20 per- 
cent of Federal funding for basic scien- 
tific research. Because a large portion 
of NSF funds is directed to academic 
research, new scientific discoveries are 
accompanied by the training of the 
next generation of scientists and engi- 
neers. Federal support for research 
and development is important and au- 
thorization of NSF is one way to con- 
tinue this activity. 


REPRESENTATIVE VUCANOVICH 
SUPPORTS NATIONAL TOUR- 
ISM WEEK 


(Mrs. VUCANOVICH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in strong support of House Joint 
Resolution 168 which would designate 
the week beginning May 29 as “Na- 
tional Tourism Week.” 

Each Member of this body should be 
a cosponsor of this bill because each 
State in the Union relies on tourism, 
to some extent, as a source of State 
revenue. In 1981, the travel and tour- 
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ism industry generated 4.6 million 
jobs, paid $40 billion in wages and sal- 
aries, and produced $18 billion in Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes nationwide. 

In Nevada, tourism is our major in- 
dustry. In 1980, the gaming industry 
alone provided nearly $170 million in 
taxes and fees which is about 48 per- 
cent of all State revenue. 

Nevada ranks No. 1 in terms of im- 
portance tourism is to our State econo- 
my, and tourism in Nevada is the No. 1 
employer in the State. This industry 
certainly deserves national recogni- 
tion. 

I believe Memorial Day weekend is 
an appropriate time to focus national 
attention on tourism since this holiday 
marks the traditional beginning of 
summer and vacation travel. This spe- 
cial week could be used by the travel 
and tourism industry as a kickoff for 
summer promotional and educational 
activities throughout the United 
States. 

We currently have approximately 
150 cosponsors, but we need 218 in 
order for the bill to be reported to the 
floor. I urge each of my colleagues to 
cosponsor this legislation so the 
Nation can recognize an industry that 
contributes vitally to our national, 
State, and local economies. 


“UNITED STATES HAS TIED 
ITSELF IN A KNOT” IN CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 


(Mr. RITTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to quote in part from a recent edi- 
torial by Georgie Anne Geyer which 
has placed, in tandem, Central Amer- 
ica and Afghanistan: 

The Soviets simply act. There are no com- 
plications back home—no Congress, no 
marches, no dissent, no need for TV bang- 


The United States, on the other hand, has 
so tied its hands regarding. virtually any 
action in the world today that it is rapidly 
becoming an irrelevant and even pitiful 
player in the ongoing games of nations. 

Should we call ourselves Hamlet or Gulli- 
ver? Both characters fit. 

But do our actions reflect moral self-cur- 
tailment—or self-castration? 

She goes on to say: “Doesn’t guilt 
over what we have done come, in its 
turn, to deprive others, like these Af- 
ghans, of justice?” 

We might add Central Americans, 
too. “The Soviets threaten us from 
acting here,” she is writing from the 
Peshawar near the Afghan border in 
Pakistan, 
where the Afghans barely have the guns to 
fight, and we stop ourselves from acting in 
Central America where the Soviets and 
Cubans act with total immunity and free- 
dom. Isn't this, to put it in the vernacular, a 
little screwy? 
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Today, it is our self-imposed powerlessness 
and not our power or abuse of power, that is 
the major topic of conversation and concern 
in the foreign ministries of the world. 

She goes on to end, 


I have here the feeling that if we do not, 
as a Nation, pull ourselves together and 
decide how and when to act, we will not be 
defeated militarily or go up in a nuclear 
cloud. We wiil just fade away, still debating 
how our evil must be controlled. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we can pull 
ourselves together. The issue is the 
pursuit of freedom. The place is Cen- 
tral America. The time is now. 


COMING ELECTIONS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN—A STATEMENT ON 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, Prime 
Minister Thatcher announced earlier 
this week that she is calling for gener- 
al elections in Great Britain for June 
9. The New York Times this morning 
observed that not since 1945. “have 
Britain’s major political parties fought 
a general election on platforms as dia- 
metrically opposed as the ones they 
have adopted for this election.” 

As chairman of the Ad Hoc Congres- 
sional Committee for Irish Affairs, it 
is my fervent hope that this election 
can serve as a referendum on British 
policy in Northern Ireland. The Brit- 
ish Labor Party has taken a strong po- 
sition in support of Irish unity. The 
ruling Conservatives have not put 
forth any new positions since their 
support of the Northern Ireland As- 
sembly. 

In the coming weeks, I hope the 
debate on Northern Ireland can be ex- 
tensive and constructive. I hope both 
parties will endorse a political rather 
than a military solution in Northern 
Ireland. I hope both parties will recog- 
nize the absolute necessity of the Brit- 
ish presence being withdrawn from 
the North in a phased and orderly 
fashion. I hope both parties will re- 
nounce all forms of violence in North- 
ern Ireland, whether civilian or offi- 
cial. Above all, it is vital for both par- 
ties to take a stand on bringing the 
long agony of injustice in Northern 
Ireland to an end. Let the debate 
begin so the foundation for an agree- 
ment bring peace, justice, and human 
rights for all in Northern Ireland can 
be established. 


REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION 
ACTIVITIES WITH RESPECT TO 
NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION 
AND PEACEFUL NUCLEAR CO- 
OPERATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MoakLEr) laid before the House the 
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following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, without objection, referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Wednesday, May 11, 
1983.) 


EMERGENCY HOUSING 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1983 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 142 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, H.R. 
1983. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill, H.R. 1983, with Mr. AuCorn in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on Tuesday, April 19, 1983, 
section 1 was open for amendment at 
any point. 

Are there any amendments to sec- 
tion 1? 

AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 

OFFERED BY MR. WYLIE 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. WYLIE: Strike all after the 
enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“SHORT TITLE 
“Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Emergency Housing Assistance Act of 1983.’ 
“ACTIONS BY FEDERAL SUPERVISORY AGENCIES 


“Sec. 2. (a) Each Federal supervisory 
agency, with respect to financial institutions 
subject to its jurisdiction, and the Secre- 
tary, with respect to other approved mort- 
gagees, shall, not later than 14 days follow- 
ing the date of the enactment of the Emer- 
gency Housing Assistance Act of 1983— 

(1) communicate in writing with each 
such institution or mortgagee encouraging 
them to exercise forbearance (including the 
acceptance of partial payment), to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, with respect to resi- 
dential mortgage foreclosures; 

“(2) waive or relax limitations pertaining 
to the operations of such institutions or 
mortgagees with respect to mortgage delin- 
quencies, to the extent the waiving or relax- 
ing of such limitations is not inconsistent 
with laws relating to the safety and sound- 
ness of such institutions or mortgagees; and 

“(b)(1) In considering applications for ad- 
vances, the Federal home loan banks shall 
give special consideration to those institu- 
tions that have exercised forbearance in res- 
idential mortgage foreclosures as a result of 
actions taken pursuant to this section. 

“(2) In considering applications for ad- 
vances or discounts, the Federal Reserve 
banks shall give special consideration to 
those depository institutions and other bor- 
rowers that have exercised forbearance in 
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residential mortgage foreclosures as a result 
of actions taken pursuant to this section. 
“(3) In considering applications for exten- 
sions of credit, the National Credit Union 
Administration Board, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Credit Union Central Liquidity Facili- 
ty, shall give special consideration to mem- 
bers that have exercised forbearance in resi- 
dential mortgage foreclosures as a result of 
actions taken pursuant to this section. 


“ACTION BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


“Sec. 3. Section 505 of the Housing Act of 
1949 is amended— 

“(1) by adding after ‘the Secretary is au- 
thorized’ the following: ‘and encouraged to 
take all reasonable steps,“ and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentences: ‘The Secretary shall 
ensure that each delinquent borrower under 
this title is provided notice, in a timely and 
meaningful manner, of the assistance avail- 
able under this section. The Secretary shall, 
to the extent necessary, provide technical 
assistance to each such borrower in apply- 
ing for such assistance. The Secretary may, 
before or after any period of moratorium 
under this section, reamortize the accrued 
debt of any delinquent borrower under this 
title for a new period equal to the original 
amortization period, if such reamortization 
is likely to result in the resumption of peri- 
odic payments by such borrower.’.” 


EMERGENCY SHELTER ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 107(a) of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974 is 
amended by inserting after the first sen- 
tence thereof the following new sentence: 
“In addition to such amounts authorized to 
be set aside for grants under subsection (b), 
there is authorized to be appropriated 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year year 1984 to 
carry out the provisions of subsection (d).”. 

(b) Section 107(c) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974 is 
amended by inserting “, or appropriated for 
use under subsection (d),“ after “subsection 
(b)“. 

(e) Section 107 of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1974 is amend- 
ed by redesignating subsection (d) as subsec- 
tion (e), and by inserting after subsection (c) 
the following new subsection: 

“(d) The Secretary shall, to the extent ap- 
proved in appropriation Acts, make grants 
to States, units of general local government 
and Indian tribes for the provision of shel- 
ter and essential services for individuals and 
families who are subject to life-threatening 
situations because of their lack of housing, 
except that in the case of a grant to a State, 
the Secretary shall first certify that the 
purposes of this subsection will be more ef- 
fectively carried out by making a grant to 
such State that has an existing program 
that serves such individuals and families. 
Such grants shall be awarded on the basis of 
the need for emergency housing in the area 
where the project is or will be located, shall 
take into account regional variations in the 
cost of providing shelter, and shall consider 
the extent to which units of general local 
government and nonprofit organizations are 
currently providing shelter and assistance. 
Such grants may be used by such units of 
general local government or by local non- 
profit organizations to rehabilitate existing 
structures in order to provide basic shelter, 
to maintain structures providing such shel- 
ter, to pay for utilities and the furnishing of 
such shelters, to provide for any necessary 
health and safety measures that are re- 
quired to protect the individuals using such 
shelter, and for other purposes described in 
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section 105(a) that are consistent with the 
purpose of this program. In the case of a 
structure that is rehabilitated with assist- 
ance under this subsection, such structure 
shall be used for emergency housing, after 
such rehabilitation, for a period of not less 
than 3 years. In providing grants under this 
subsection, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the special needs of families 
and single women. The Secretary shall 
ensure that grants provided under this sub- 
section are used solely to provide additional 
shelter capacity and essential services and 
are not used to replace amounts currently 
expended in the provision of such shelter 
and services. The restriction contained in 
the preceding sentence shall not apply to 
applicants under this subsection that, pur- 
suant to a State constitutional mandate, 
have provided shelter to any person who 
presents himself or herself for shelter.”. 

Mr. WYLIE (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. WYLIE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WYLIE 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I would merely ask 
the gentleman if this amendment he is 
offering in the nature of a substitute 
has been distributed and if we have 
copies of this version now before us. 

Mr. WYLIE. I gave one to Mr. 
McMurray. I do believe you have one 
and they were filed at the desk. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. The reason I ask 
is, the gentleman knows he has revised 
this two times. I believe the gentleman 
had two different versions of the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. WYLIE. I had one, and then as I 
pointed out, I was adding $100 million 
for shelters for the homeless, and that 
is the second amendment which has 
also been printed in the RECORD. 

I believe the gentleman has copies. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WYLIE. First of all, I would like 
to explain what my substitute amend- 
ment does. 

First, it retains the language which 
Chairman St GERMAIN offered in the 
form of an amendment and which I 
agreed to even before it was offered, 
directing Federal agencies to encour- 
age market incentives to facilitate for- 
bearance and to prevent foreclosures. 
This is in the finest tradition of our 
free enterprise system to help people 
to help themselves, I respectfully 
submit. 

Second, my amendment removes the 
language mandating a moratorium on 
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farmers home loans and retains the 
present language in the law and en- 
courages the Secretary to provide a 
moratorium on payments of mortgage 
and interest for borrowers in need be- 
cause of economic developments 
beyond their control. It actually 
strengthens the directive to the Secre- 
tary by saying that he should take all 
reasonable steps to grant a moratori- 
um when possible. 

Three, it retains the $100 million 
emergency shelter for the homeless 
provision, as I just mentioned. 

Four, and most important, my 
amendment would strike the bureau- 
cratic redtape $760 million administra- 
tive nightmare bailout to the mort- 
gage lenders program. Why do I say it 
is a bailout to the mortgage lenders 
program? Because the bill would pro- 
vide Federal dollars to private lenders. 

The availability of Federal dollars 
would reverse a homeowner's priority 
to attempt to repay his mortgage and 
create incentives for lenders to give 
notice of their intent to foreclose at 
the earliest possible moment of eligi- 
bility for subsidy.” Those words are of 
HUD Secretary Samuel Pierce and his 
concern has been echoed by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, the U.S. 
League of Savings Institutions, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion, and now the National Realtors 
Association. 

I say administrative nightmare be- 
cause it would be necessary for the 
HUD Secretary to propose regulations. 
This is provided for in section 108. 

Second, to develop a handbook to 
guide HUD’s central and field offices 
on how to process applications and 
assess eligibility. This is the only way, 
of course, that they could get the in- 
formation into the field. 

Third, hire and train HUD staff or 
contract the job to someone outside 
the agency in order to assure HUD 
processing of all applications within 45 
days. 

HUD says it would require as many 
as 250 new employees and I believe it 
because this bill requires the HUD 
Secretary to do various things. I 
counted it and there are 65 different 
directives mentioned to the HUD Sec- 
retary in this bill that he must per- 
form before it would be applied. 
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Fourth, he must consult with the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board to es- 
tablish a data base from which to 
begin, that is section 104, paragraph 5. 

Fifth, he would have to verify that 
the mortgagor has suffered a reduc- 
tion in income and determine that the 
loss is significant. Section 105. 

Sixth, he would have to calculate 
the amount of assistance necessary to 
bring a delinquent mortgagor current 
and to pay the difference between 38 
percent of the mortgagor's net month- 
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ly effective income and his mortagage. 
Seven, assess the home owner’s pros- 
pects for reemployment or rebut the 
presumption that the mortgagor 
meets. the requirement before this 
loan can be made. 

Now, the Secretary is going to be a 
very, very busy man if he carries out 
all those mandates under their bill. I 
do not believe that the Secretary has 
the expertise or the experience to 
make such determinations and may I 
say that the Secretary agrees and 
points out that they have not been in- 
volved in the conventional lending 
business up to now and they do not 
really want to get involved in it. 

Once he has done all that, it be- 
comes an entitlement program, I re- 
spectfully submit, just as sure as I 
stand here. 

To be sure, the bill authorizes only 
$760 million. But the Congressional 
Budget Office says that could take 
care of only about 100,000 homeown- 
ers. Now, CBO admits these figures 
are soft, saying, “The estimated 
number of households served is very 
sensitive to the assumptions used.” 

CBO assumes assistance will be re- 
quired over an average of 18 to 21 
months. When questioned, CBO ad- 
mitted that HUD would likely have to 
reserve budget authority for the full 
36 months for those assisted, thereby 
reducing the number of households as- 
sisted to 50,000 or perhaps as much as 
60,000. 

Now, let us assume an estimate of 
60,000; that leaves somewhere between 
160,000 and 180,000 entitled but unas- 
sisted, economically distressed home- 
owners, as defined by this bill. 

Consequently, we will be back here 
next year to take care of those left 
out. And, boy, will your mail burn if 
your next-door neighbor is left out 
and somebody across the street is paid 
Federal Government money to pay 
their mortgage and interest on their 
loan. 

The Office of Management and 
Budget estimates that if all eligible re- 
cipients are assisted over the next 5 
years, based on projections from sta- 
tistics over the last 10 years, the cost 
could be $15 billion, to add to the Fed- 
eral deficit. 

Now, let us take a look at what I 
mean here. 

If we use the 1.3 figure which is pro- 
vided for in the bill, we find that over 
the last 10 years, this emergency relief 
for entitlement program, if it had been 
enacted in 1973, would have been in 
effect 100 percent of the time, since 
1973, in the Pittsburgh district. It 
would have been in effect 100 percent 
of the time in the Cincinnati district. 
It would have been in effect 96.7 per- 
cent of the time in the Boston district. 
It would have been in effect 79.2 per- 
cent of the time in the New York dis- 
trict, and in the Chicago district, 68.3 
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percent of the time. All districts had 

an average of 59.4 percent of the time 

when assistance would have been trig- 
gered under this bill. 

Well, I am not ready to add a new 
Federal subsidy program of this mag- 
nitude to the Federal deficit. 

Experience shows that the best med- 
icine for delinquent mortgage pay- 
ments is a strong economy and delin- 
quencies are declining. A prime factor 
in insuring long lasting recovery would 
be a determined effort on our part to 
reduce the massive deficit. 

We found during testimony that 
lenders are forbearing out there in the 
real world. For a variety of reasons, no 
lender wants to take back property. 
Lenders are willing to reschedule pay- 
ments because it is in their best inter- 
ests to do so. So, what my amendment 
does is to say “amen” and “regulators 
encourage forbearance wherever possi- 
ble without jeopardizing the safety 
and soundness of your institution.” 

I think that is a far better way to go 
and I encourage the Members to sup- 
port my substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GONZALEZ AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT IN THE 
NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE OFFERED BY MR. 
WYLIE 
Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 

offer an amendment as a sustitute for 

the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GONZALEZ as a 
substitute for the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by Mr. WYLIE: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Emergency Housing Assistance Act of 
1983”. 

EMERGENCY MORTGAGE RELIEF 

Sec. 2. Title I of the Emergency Housing 
Act of 1975 is amended to read as follows: 

“TITLE I-EMERGENCY MORTGAGE 

RELIEF 
“SHORT TITLE 

“Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 

‘Homeowners Emergency Relief Act’. 
“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

“Sec. 102. (a) The Congress finds that 

“(1) the Nation is in a severe recession, 
and the sharp downturn in economic activi- 
ty has driven large numbers of workers into 
unemployment and has reduced the incomes 
of many others; 

“(2) as a result of such adverse economic 
conditions, the capacity of many homeown- 
ers to continue to make mortgage payments 
has deteriorated and may further deterio- 
rate in the months ahead, leading to the 
possibility of widespread mortgage foreclo- 
sures and distress sales of homes; and 

“(3) many such homeowners could retain 
their homes if they received temporary fi- 
nancial assistance until economic conditions 
improve. 

“(b) It is the purpose of this title to estab- 
lish a program that will preserve and pro- 
mote forbearance with respect to mortgages 
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and, through emergency mortgage relief 
payments, prevent widespread mortgage 
foreclosures and distress sales of homes re- 
sulting from the temporary loss of employ- 
ment and income. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 103. For purposes of this title: 

“(1) The term district means any Federal 
Home Loan Bank district established by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board under sec- 
tion 3 of the Federal Home Loan Bank Act. 

“(2) The term ‘Federal supervisory 
agency’ means the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, and the National Credit Union 
Administration. 

(3) The term ‘Fund’ means the Home- 
owners Emergency Relief Fund established 
in section 109. 

“(4) The term ‘monthly net effective 
income’ means the monthly gross income of 
a mortgagor, less any Federal, State, or 
local income or employment taxes due with 
respect to such income. 

5) The term ‘mortgage’ includes a land 
contract or other instrument providing for 
the sale and purchase of property referred 
to in section 105(a)(1), and the terms ‘mort- 
gagor’ and ‘mortgagee’ include the parties 
to such agreement of sale and purchase. 

“(6) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development. 

“(7) The term ‘State’ means each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the North- 
ern Mariana Islands, the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, and any other territory 
or possession of the United States. 

“(8) The term ‘total monthly housing ex- 
pense’ means the sum of— 

(A) the monthly payment of principal, 
interest, taxes, assessments, ground rents, 
hazard insurance, and mortgage insurance 
premiums due by a mortgagor with respect 
to a property assisted under this title; 

“(B) the monthly maintenance costs of 
such mortgagor with respect to such proper- 
ty, excluding— 

“(i) the costs of maintaining any riding 
stables, swimming pool, tennis court, sauna, 
Jacuzzi, hot tub, or other recreational facili- 
ty or luxury appurtenance on the premises 
of such property; 

ii) the costs of employing any individual 
to maintain such property; and 

(iii) the costs of maintaining any flora on 
the premises of such property; and 

“(C) the monthly utility costs of such 
mortgagor with respect to such property, 
excluding utility costs attributable to the 
operation of any riding stables, swimming 
pool, tennis court, sauna, Jacuzzi, hot tub, 
or other recreational facility or luxury ap- 
purtenance on the premises of such proper- 
ty. 

“EFFECTIVE MORTGAGE DELINQUENCY RATE 


“Sec. 104. (aX1) The Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development shall, to the extent 
approved in appropriation Acts, carry out 
the program established in this title. 

2) For the purpose of carrying out such 
program, the Secretary shall contract to 
make, and make, assistance available under 
this title in any district when, on an average 
monthly basis for a period of 3 consecutive 
months for either such district or the 
Nation, the amount of funds represented by 
mortgage loans and contracts that are ac- 
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counted for in a mortgage delinquency 
series maintained by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, and for which payments 
have been delinquent for 60 days or more, 
exceeds 1.3 percent of all funds represented 
by mortgage loans and contracts accounted 
for in such series. 

“(3) For purposes of determining when 
such assistance is to be made available pur- 
suant to paragraph (2), the Secretary shall 
take into account all months beginning with 
or after the third month before the month 
in which the Emergency Housing Assistance 
Act of 1983 is enacted. 

“(4) With respect to the initial occurrence, 
after the date of the enactment of such Act, 
of the delinquency rate condition described 
in paragraph (2), the Secretary shall begin 
to contract to make, and make, assistance 
available at the beginning of the first 
month after the month in which the mort- 
gage delinquency series referred to in such 
paragraph indicates that such condition has 
occurred. 

“(5) The mortgage delinquency series re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) shall be made 
available by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to the Secretary and the Congress on 
a monthly basis and shall contain data on 
the mortgage delinquency rate during the 
previous month for each district and for the 
Nation. 

“(bX1) Once assistance is made available 
under this title in any district, the Secretary 
shall continue to contract to make, and 
make, such assistance available until the 
date on which the mortgage delinquency 
series referred to in subsection (a)(2) indi- 
cates that the amount of funds represented 
by 60-day delinquent mortgage loans and 
contracts accounted for in such series has 
declined, on an average monthly basis for a 
period of 3 consecutive months for both 
such district and the Nation, to below 1.2 
percent of all funds represented by mort- 
gage loans and contracts accounted for in 
such series, except that— 

(A) such assistance shall continue to be 
made available pursuant to contracts en- 
tered into before such date; and 

“(B) the Secretary shall reinstitute the 
program established in this title in such dis- 
trict whenever the delinquency rate condi- 
tion described in subsection (a)(2) reoccurs. 

“(2) In any case in which such program is 
reinstituted in any district, the Secretary 
shall begin to contract to make, and make, 
such assistance available beginning with the 
day after the date on which such mortgage 
delinquency series indicates that such delin- 
quency rate condition has reoccurred. 

“(c) The Secretary shall promptly notify 
each financial institution or other mortga- 
gee holding a mortgage on property in any 
district in which the Secretary has deter- 
mined to institute or reinstitute the pro- 
gram of assistance established in this title. 


“ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 105. (a) No assistance may be made 
with respect to a mortgage under this title 
unless— 

“(1) the property securing such mortgage 
(or other security interest in the case of 
units in cooperative or condominium 
projects, or in the case of any manufactured 
home and the lot on which such home is sit- 
uated) is a one- to four-family residence (in- 
cluding one-family units in a condominium 
project, a membership interest and occupan- 
cy agreement in a cooperative housing 
project, and any manufactured home and 
the lot on which such home is situated) and 
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is the principal residence of the mortgagor 
involved; 

“(2XA) the mortgagee involved has indi- 
cated to such mortgagor its intention to 
foreclose; or 

“(B) payments under such mortgage have 
been delinquent for at least 90 days; 

(3) such mortgage is not assisted under 
title V of the Housing Act of 1949; 

“(4) such mortgagor has incurred a sub- 
stantial reduction in income as a result of— 

“(A) an involuntary loss of, or reduction in 
(i) his or her employment, other than as a 
result of any willful repeated or felonious 
misconduct by such mortgagor; (ii) his or 
her self-employment, other than as a result 
of any willful repeated or felonious miscon- 
duct by such mortgagor; or (iii) returns 
form the pursuit of his or her occupation, 
other than as a result of any willful repeat- 
ed or felonious misconduct by such mortga- 
gor; or 

„B) any similar loss or reduction by any 
person contributing to the income of such 
mortgagor; 
which reduction in income renders such 
mortgagor unable to correct a mortgage de- 
linquency within a reasonable time or to 
resume full mortgage payments; 

“(5M A) the average aggregate annual 
income of such mortgagor and the members 
of the family of such mortgagor residing 
with such mortgagor, for the 3 completed 
calendar years preceding the date of the ap- 
plication of such mortgagor for assistance 
under this title, does not exceed $20,000 
with respect to a family of 4 individuals, or 
such higher or lower amount as the Secre- 
tary may establish for larger or smaller 
families; 

“(B) in the case of any mortgagor and 
family whose income exceeds the applicable 
amount established under subparagraph 
(A), the Secretary has determined that the 
aggregate value of the assets of such mort- 
gagor and the members of the family of 
such mortgagor residing with such mortga- 
gor does not exceed $10,000, except that the 
Secretary shall not include as such assets— 

“(i) the property securing such mortgage; 

(ii) one motor vehicle of such family; 

(Ui) the households goods and personal 
effects of such individuals, not to exceed an 
aggregate value of $5,000, or such higher 
amount as may be determined to be appro- 
priate by the Secretary; 

(iv) professionally prescribed health aids 
for any such individual; 

) the entitlement of any such individ- 
ual to receive any payment under a pension, 
annuity, or similar plan or contract on ac- 
count of age or length of service; and 

(vi) the aggregate interest of such indi- 
viduals in any implements, professional 
books, or tools, of the trade or occupation of 
such individuals, and the aggregate interest 
of such individuals in any other property 
without which their trade or occupation 
would be so impaired as to prevent them 
from deriving an income sufficient for self- 
support, 

“(6) the Secretary has determined that 
such mortgagor, if contacted by such mort- 
gagee, has cooperated with such mortgagee 
in attempting to establish a reasonable plan 
for the making of partial payments of the 
amounts due under such mortgage or, con- 
sidering the financial circumstances of such 
mortgagor, any other reasonable plan to 
correct the mortgage delinquency of such 
mortgagor without financial assistance 
under this title; 

“(7) the Secretary has determined that 
payments under this title are necessary to 
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avoid foreclosure and that there is a reason- 
able prospect that such mortgagor will be 
able to— 

„A) resume full mortgage payments 
within 36 months after the beginning of the 
period for which payments under this title 
are provided or upon termination of assist- 
ance under this title; and 

B) make the payments under such mort- 
gage in full by its maturity date or by a 
later date agreed to by such mortgagor and 
mortgagee; and 

“(8) an amount equal to the original prin- 
cipal obligation of such mortgage does not 
exceed the principal amount that could be 
insured, at the time such mortgagor applies 
for assistance under this title, with respect 
to the property of such mortgagor under 
section 203(b) of the National Housing Act 
(or under section 203(n) or 234(c) of such 
Act with respect to a unit in a cooperative 
housing project or condominium project, re- 
spectively). 

“(b) Upon a determination that the condi- 
tions of eligibility described in subsection 
(a) have been met by a mortgagor such 
mortgagor shall become eligible for the as- 
sistance described in section 107, to the 
extent amounts are available under section 
109 for such assistance. 

“APPLICATION FOR ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 106. (a) During any period in which 
the program established in this title is in 
effect in any district, each financial institu- 
tion or other mortgagee shall, not less than 
30 days prior to instituting any foreclosure 
proceeding with respect to any property de- 
scribed in paragraphs (1), (3), and (8) of sec- 
tion 105(a), assist the mortgagor involved in 
the preparation and submission to the Sec- 
retary of an application for assistance under 
this title. Such application shall not be re- 
quired if such mortgagor executes a waiver 
of assistance under this title after full dis- 
closure of his or her possible eligibility. 

“(b) If any mortgagor submits an applica- 
tion for assistance under subsection (a), the 
financial institution or other mortgagee in- 
volved may not institute foreclosure pro- 
ceedings with respect to such mortgagor 
prior to the receipt of notification from the 
Secretary under section 107(g) with respect 
to approval or disapproval of such applica- 
tion for assistance. 

“(c) A mortgagor may submit an applica- 
tion for assistance after foreclosure proceed- 
ings have been instituted, in which event 
such proceedings shall be automatically 
stayed until receipt of notification from the 
Secretary under section 107(g). 

„d) In States that require judicial approv- 
al of foreclosure, compliance with this sec- 
tion shall be pleaded and proved as a 
precondition to foreclosure of any mortgage 
eligible for assistance under section 105. In 
all States, failure to comply with the provi- 
sions of this section shall be the basis of an 
action to enjoin a foreclosure. Proof of the 
refusal of the mortagagor involved either to 
submit an application or to execute a waiver 
under this section shall satisfy the burden 
of proof established in this subsection. 

“(e) Each application for assistance under 
this title, other than an application submit- 
ted under subsection (c), or waiver of such 
application shall contain the certification of 
the mortgagee involved that— 

“(1) not less than 3 full monthly install- 
ments due under the mortgage involved are 
unpaid after application of any partial pay- 
ments; and 

“(2) such mortgagee has extended to the 
mortgagor involved the same or greater op- 
portunities for voluntary forbearance as 
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such mortgagee extended to similarly situat- 
ed mortgagors within the 4-month period 
ending March 31, 1983. 


“ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 107. (a) Assistance under this title 
shall be provided in the form of emergency 
mortgage relief payments made by the Sec- 
retary to mortgagees on behalf of mortga- 
gors. Such payments shall be made using 
amounts available in the Homeowners 
Emergency Relief Fund. 

‘(bX1) Payments with respect to any 
mortgage under this title shall be in an 
amount that, together with the contribu- 
tion of the mortgagor involved, is equal to 
the amount of the principal, interest, taxes, 
assessments, ground rents, hazard insur- 
ance, expenses of the mortgagee involved in 
connection with payments or repayments 
under this title, and mortgage insurance 
premiums due under such mortgage, and 
the initial such payment shall include an 
amount necessary to make the payments on 
such mortgage current. Payments under 
this title shall not exceed amounts that the 
Secretary determines to be necessary to sup- 
plement the amounts, if any, that the mort- 
gagor involved is capable of contributing 
toward such mortgage payments. 

“(2) Payments on behalf of any mortgagor 
under this title shall not be less than the 
amount required to ensure that the total 
monthly housing expense of such mortga- 
gor does not exceed 38 percent of the 
monthly net effective income of such mort- 
gagor. 

(o) Payments under this title may be pro- 
vided for a period of not to exceed 18 
months plus any period of delinquency. 
Such period shall be extended for a period 
not to exceed 18 months if the Secretary 
has determined that such extension is nec- 
essary to avoid foreclosure. The Secretary 
shall establish procedures for (1) each mort- 
gagor, on whose behalf payments are made 
under this title, to inform the Secretary of 
any significant increase or decrease in 
income; and (2) periodic review, to be con- 
ducted not less than once annually, of the 
financial circumstances of such mortgagor 
for the purpose of determining the necessity 
for continuation, termination, or adjust- 
ment in the amount of such payments. Such 
payments shall be discontinued at any time 
if the Secretary determines that, because of 
changes in the financial circumstances of 
such mortgagor, such payments are no 
longer necessary to avoid foreclosure. 

“(dX1) All payments under this title shall 
be secured by a lien on the property in- 
volved and by such other obligation as the 
Secretary may require. Such lien shall be 
subordinate to all mortgages existing on 
such property on the date on which the ini- 
tial assistance payment is made under this 
title on behalf of the mortgagor involved. 

“(2) Payments under this title shall be re- 
payable upon terms and conditions pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, and such terms 
and conditions may include requirements 
for repayment of any amount paid by the 
Secretary toward the expenses of a mortga- 
gee in connection with the payment or re- 
payments made under this title. The Secre- 
tary may establish interest charges on pay- 
ments made under this title, except that the 
interest charge on the payments made on 
behalf of any mortgagor shall be set at a 
single rate that does not exceed whichever 
of the following rates is less: (A) 10 percent; 
and (B) a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury taking into consideration 
the average interest rate on all interest 
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bearing obligations of the United States 
then forming a part of the public debt, com- 
puted at the end of the month preceding 
the month in which the initial such pay- 
ment is to be made on behalf of such mort- 
gagor. Such interest charges on any pay- 
ments made on behalf of a mortgagor under 
this title shall not begin to accrue until ter- 
mination of such payments. Such interest 
charges shall be payable notwithstanding 
any provision of any State constitution or 
law or local law that limit the rate of inter- 
est on loans or advances of credit. 

(3) The Secretary shall establish the 
monthly repayment to be made by any 
mortgagor under this title at an amount 
necessary to ensure that the sum of such 
monthly repayment and the total monthly 
housing expense of such mortgagor does not 
exceed 38 percent of the monthly net effec- 
tive income of such mortgagor. The Secre- 
tary may, at the option of any mortgagor, 
establish appropriate incentives for early re- 
payment of the amount owed to the Secre- 
tary under this title, including forgiveness 
of part of the interest charged on the pay- 
ment made on behalf of such mortgagor. 
The Secretary shall establish procedures for 
(A) each mortgagor making repayment 
under this title to inform the Secretary of 
any significant increase or decrease in 
income; and (B) periodic review, to be con- 
ducted not less than once annually, of the 
financial circumstances of such mortgagor 
for the purpose of determining the necessity 
for adjustment in the amount of such re- 
payments. 

“(4) All receipts from repayment made to 
the Secretary under this title shall be de- 
posited in the Homeowners Emergency 
Relief Fund established in section 109. 

de) Payments by the Secretary under this 
title may be made without regard to wheth- 
er the Secretary has previously taken action 
under this title on behalf of a mortgagor, 
except that payments may not be provided 
on behalf of a mortgagor under this title for 
more than an aggregate of 36 months. 

“(f) The Secretary shall provide home- 
ownership counseling to mortgagors on 
whose behalf payments are made under this 
title. 

“(g) The Secretary shall process applica- 
tions for assistance under this title in as ex- 
peditious a manner as is practicable. In car- 
rying out this title, the Secretary shall pro- 
vide that, within not more than 45 calendar 
days from the receipt of an application for 
assistance under this title, the mortgagor 
and mortgagee involved will be notified by 
the Secretary of his determination to ap- 
prove or disapprove such application for as- 
sistance. 

“(h) In providing assistance under this 
title, the Secretary shall (1) seek to assure a 
reasonable distribution of funds among dis- 
tricts in which the program established in 
this title is in effect; and (2) take into con- 
sideration the rates of residential mortgage 
foreclosure and unemployment in the units 
of general local government in which the 
properties involved are located and whether 
such units of general local government are 
eligible for assistance under section 119 of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974, giving particular consideration 
to units of general local government that 
have rates of unemployment exceeding the 
national average or are eligible for assist- 
ance under such section 119. In carrying out 
the provisions of this subsection, the Secre- 
tary shall utilize the most recent informa- 
tion available from the Secretary of Labor 
with respect to rates of unemployment. 
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“AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY 


“Sec. 108. (a) the Secretary may make 
rules and regulations that are consistent 
with the provisions of this title and are nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
title. 

“(b) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in the Secretary by this title, the Sec- 
retary shall— 

“(1) have the power, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, whether before or 
after default, to provide by contract or oth- 
erwise for the extinguishment upon default 
of any redemption, equitable, legal, or other 
right, title in any mortgage, deed, trust, or 
other instrument held by or held on behalf 
of the Secretary under the provisions of this 
title; and 

(2) have the power to foreclose on any 
property or commence any action to protect 
or enforce any right conferred upon the 
Secretary by law, contract, or other agree- 
ment, and bid for and purchase at any fore- 
closure or other sale.any property in con- 
nection with which assistance has been pro- 
vided pursuant to this title. 


In the event of any such acquisition, the 
Secretary may (notwithstanding any other 
provision of law relating to the acquisition, 
handling, or disposal of real property by the 
United States) complete, remodel and con- 
vert, dispose of, lease, and otherwise deal 
with, such property. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary shall also have power 
to pursue to final collection by way of com- 
promise or otherwise all claims acquired by 
him in connection with any security, subro- 
gation, or other rights obtained by him in 
administering this title. Any funds collected 
by the Secretary under this section shall be 
deposited in the Homeowners Emergency 
Relief Fund established in section 109. 


“HOMEOWNERS EMERGENCY RELIEF FUND 


“Sec. 109. (a) There hereby is established 
in the Treasury of the United States a re- 
volving fund, to be known as the Homeown- 
ers Emergency Relief Fund. 

“(b) The Fund shall consist of— 

1) any amount approved in appropria- 
tion Acts for purposes of carrying out this 
title; 

2) any amount received by the Secretary 
as repayment for payments made under this 
title; 

“(3) any amount collected by the Secre- 
tary under section 108; and 

“(4) any amount received by the Secretary 
under subsection (d). 

“(c) The fund shall, to the extent ap- 
proved in appropriation Acts, be available to 
the Secretary for purposes of carrying out 
the provisions of this title, including— 

“(1) the making of emergency mortgage 
relief payments to mortgagees on behalf of 
mortgagors under secion 107; 

“(2) the provision of homeownership 
counseling under section 107(f); and 

“(3) the administrative expenses of the 
Secretary in carrying out the provisions of 
this title. 

(d) Any amounts in the Fund determined 
by the Secretary to be in excess of the 
amounts currently required to carry out the 
provisions of this title shall be invested by 
the Secretary in obligations of, or obliga- 
tions guaranteed as to both principal and in- 
terest by, the United States or any agency 
of the United States. 
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“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS; 
LIMITATION ON BUDGET AUTHORITY 


“Sec. 110. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of 
this title $760,000,000 for fiscal year 1983. 
Any amounts so appropriated shall be de- 
posited in the Fund and shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 

“(b) The aggregate amount of assistance 
made available over the duration of the con- 
tracts entered into under this title, includ- 
ing amounts expended for the provision of 
homeownership counseling assistance under 
section 107(f), may not exceed $760,000,000. 


“ACTIONS BY FEDERAL SUPERVISORY AGENCIES 


“Sec. 111. (a) Each Federal supervisory 
agency, with respect to financial institutions 
subject to its jurisdiction, and the Secre- 
tary, with respect to other approved mort- 
gagees, shall, not later than 14 days follow- 
ing the date of the enactment of the Emer- 
gency Housing Assistance Act of 1983— 

(1) communicate in writing with each 
such institution or mortgagee encouraging 
them to exercise forbearance (including the 
acceptance of partial payment), to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, with respect to resi- 
dential mortgage foreclosures; 

(2) waive or relax limitations pertaining 
to the operations of such institutions or 
mortgagees with respect to mortgage delin- 
quencies, to the extent the waiving or relax- 
ing of such limitations is not inconsistent 
with laws relating to the safety and sound- 
ness of such institutions or mortgagees; and 

(3) take such actions as may be necessary 
to insure that each such institution or mort- 
gagee complies with the requirements estab- 
lished in section 106. 

“(bX1) In considering applications for ad- 
vances, the Federal home loan banks shall 
give special consideration to those institu- 
tions that have exercised forbearance in res- 
idential mortgage foreclosures as a result of 
actions taken pursuant to this section. 

“(2) In considering applications for ad- 
vances or discounts, the Federal Reserve 
banks shall give special consideration to 
those depository institutions and other bor- 
rowers that have exercised forbearance in 
residential mortgage foreclosures as a result 
of actions taken pursuant to this section. 

(3) In considering applications for exten- 
sions of credit, the National Credit Union 
Administration Board, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Credit Union Central Liquidity Facili- 
ty, shall give special consideration to mem- 
bers that have exercised forbearance in resi- 
dential mortgage foreclosures as a result of 
actions taken pursuant to this section. 


“REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


“Sec. 112. (a) Within 60 days after the 
date of the enactment of the Emergency 
Housing Assistance Act of 1983, and within 
each 90-day period thereafter, the Secretary 
shall make a report to the Congress on— 

“(1) the current rate of delinquencies and 
foreclosures in the housing market areas of 
the country that should be of immediate 
concern if the purposes of this title are to 
be achieved; 

“(2) the extent of, and prospect for con- 
tinuance of, voluntary forbearance by mort- 
gagees in such housing market areas; 

“(3) actions being taken by governmental 
agencies to encourage forbearance by mort- 
gagees in such housing market areas; 

(4) actions taken and actions likely to be 
taken with respect to making assistance 
under this title available to alleviate hard- 
ships resulting from any serious rates of de- 
linquencies and foreclosures; and 
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“(5) the current default status and pro- 
jected default trends with respect to mort- 
gages covering multifamily properties, with 
special attention to mortgages insured 
under the various provisions of the National 
Housing Act and with recommendations on 
how such defaults and prospective defaults 
may be cured or avoided in a manner that, 
while giving weight to the financial inter- 
ests of the United States, takes into full 
consideration the urgent needs of the many 
low- and moderate-income families that cur- 
rently occupy such multifamily properties. 

“(bX1) The Secretary shall, after consult- 
ing with the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, conduct a study to determine if a 
mortgage delinquency series other than the 
mortgage delinquency series referred to in 
section 104(a)(2) would be a more effective 
and efficient series to utilize in carrying out 
this title. 

(2) The Secretary shall, by April 1, 1974, 
transmit to the Congress the findings and 
conclusions of such study along with any 
legislative recomendations concerning the 
program established in this title.“. 

EMERGENCY SHELTER ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 107(a) of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974 is 
amended by inserting after the first sen- 
tence thereof the following new sentence: 
“In addition to such amounts authorized to 
be set aside for grants under subsection (b), 
there is authorized to be appropriated 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year 1984 to carry out 
the provisions of subsection (d).“ 

(b) Section 107(c) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974 is 
amended by inserting “, or appropriated for 
use under subsection (d).“ after “subsection 
(b)“. 

(e) Section 107 of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1974 is amend- 
ed by redesignating subsection (d) as subsec- 
tion (e), and by inserting after subsection (c) 
the following new subsection: 

„d) The Secretary shall, to the extent ap- 
proved in appropriation Acts, make grants 
to States, units of general local government 
and Indian tribes for the provision of shel- 
ter and essential services for individuals and 
families who are subject to life-threatening 
situations because of their lack of housing, 
except that in the case of a grant to a State, 
the Secretary shall first certify that the 
purposes of this subsection will be more ef- 
fectively carried out by making a grant to 
such State that has an existing program 
that serves such individuals and families. 
Such grants shall be awarded on the basis of 
the need for emergency housing in the area 
where the project is or will be located, shall 
take into account regional variations in the 
cost of providing shelter, and shall consider 
the extent to which units of general local 
government and nonprofit organizations are 
currently providing shelter and assistance. 
Such grants may be used by such units of 
general local government or by local non- 
profit organizations to rehabilitate existing 
structures in order to provide basic shelter, 
to maintain structures providing such shel- 
ter, to pay for utilities and the furnishing of 
such shelters, to provide for any necessary 
health and safety measures that are re- 
quired to protect the individuals using such 
shelter, and for other purposes described in 
section 105(a) that are consistent with the 
purpose of this program. In the case of a 
structure that is rehabilitated with assist- 
ance under this subsection, such structure 
shall be used for emergency housing, after 
such rehabilitation, for a period of not less 
than 3 years. In providing grants under this 
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subsection, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the special needs of families 
and single women. The Secretary shall 
insure that grants provided under this sub- 
section are used solely to provide additional 
shelter capacity and essential services and 
are not used to replace amounts currently 
expended in the provision of such shelter 
and services. The restriction contained in 
the preceding sentence shall not apply to 
applicants under this subsection that, pur- 
suant to a State constitutional mandate, 
have provided shelter to any person who 
presents himself or herself for shelter.“ 
RURAL HOUSING LOANS 

“Sec. 4. Section 505 of the Housing Act of 
1949 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentences: The Secre- 
tary shall insure that each delinquent bor- 
rower under this title is provided notice, in a 
timely and meaningful manner, of the as- 
sistance available under this section. The 
Secretary shall, to the extent necessary, 
provide technical assistance to each such 
borrower in applying for such assistance. 
The Secretary may, before or after any 
period of moratorium under this section, 
reamortize the accrued debt of any delin- 
quent borrower under this title for a new 
period equal to the original amortization 
period, if such reamortization is likely to 
result in the resumption of periodic pay- 
ments by such borrower.“. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 


ing the right to object, I do so to in- 
quire of the gentleman from Texas, 


(Mr. GONZALEZ): Is this the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute en- 
titled “GONZAL 092 (5-11-83), for the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute offered by Mr. WYLIE of Ohio,” 
which the gentleman handed me just 
before we came on the floor? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. If the gentleman 
will yield, yes, it is; and I also under- 
stand that the gentleman should have 
had the identical copy before that. 

Mr. WYLIE. It does say, “Substitute 
offered by Mr. GONZALEZ of Texas for 
the amendment,” et cetera? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. That is right. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, the 
sad and tragic situation is that at this 
moment there are more than 12 mil- 
lion Americans out of work. One out 
of every four of those people have 
been looking for work longer than 6 
months. Forty percent of the unem- 
ployed have been out of a job for 3 
months or longer. Four and one-half 
million people have been out of work 
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for at least 15 weeks. And the number 
of long-term unemployed today is 2% 
times higher than it was 2 years ago. 

Despite all the noise about economic 
recovery, tragically, sadly, long-term 
unemployment is still growing. 

Even the President admits that the 
unemployed will be the last to see any 
benefit from this so-called recovery. 

With each passing day more of the 
unemployed find themselves unable to 
meet mortgage payments. And I must 
simply say by way of parenthesis, in 
view of what the distinguished minori- 
ty leader of the committee just said, if 
it is true, as he told you, that these in- 
stitutions are forbearing, that is these 
lenders, then why did 260,000 Ameri- 
cans through foreclosure have their 
homes under distress sale and fore- 
closed upon? It is just the fact that 
there is no denial as to the need; even 
the minority does not deny that be- 
cause we had comprehensive hearings 
in which we had every section of the 
country presenting testimony. And as 
a result of that we are presenting this, 
what we had hoped would have been 
acted upon even before the Easter 
break, Emergency Homeowners Assist- 
ance Act. 

More people continue to become 
homeless. That is why we have this 
bill here today. It is simply the issue 
today, whether we want to respond to 
this crying need that is burgeoning 
forth from our people or we turn our 
back on them in favor of a $10 billion 
bailout of the big banks who, inciden- 
tally, are opposing us on this bill? 

The American Bankers Association 
are against this. These are the people 
that the gentleman wants to be kind 
and forbear from foreclosing, when 
the record shows they certainly are 
not. And we do not expect them to. 

The issue is: Do we or do we not re- 
spond to Americans in a desperate 
effort to keep possession of the only 
thing that identifies them with the 
country, which is their home? That is 
the issue. Everything else is a lot of 
spoof, a lot of jiggery and pokery. 

There is no disagreement with the 
need for action to prevent mortgage 
foreclosures, either during our hear- 
ings in the markup sessions or since 
then. There is no denial of the need. 
There is no disagreement about the 
need to help the homeless because the 
gentleman's substitute has restored 
that which he had deleted in the 
second section there, with respect to 
the homeless. The only issue is what 
action should be taken on the mort- 
gage foreclosure problem? The minori- 
ty says that we need only exhort the 
lenders not to foreclose. But their sug- 
gestion ignores economic and practical 
reality. 

Mortgage lenders that are the least 
able to forbear are the ones operating 
in the areas of highest unemployment. 
Our hearings clearly and irrevocably 
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brought that out. Those lenders are 
just as much in trouble as their cus- 
tomers. 

On the other hand, lenders that can 
most afford to forbear are in areas 
where the economy is fairly sound, rel- 
atively speaking. 

The Wylie dispute would work for 
those who do not really have trouble, 
if at all. And it would not work for 
those who are in the greatest difficul- 
ty because it is turning itself back on 
their need. It would be a cruel joke be- 
cause it is no help at all. There is only 
one way to address the market foreclo- 
sure problems; real financial trouble 
requires real financial help. That is 
what H.R. 1983 is all about, real finan- 
cial help. 

Our substitute will provide help, real 
help to people who really need the as- 
sistance and who, through no fault of 
their own, are faced with the loss of 
their homes. 

A number of the originial provisions 
of H.R. 1983 are included in the substi- 
tute, such as a homeowner must have 
a mortgage within the FHA limits and 
have suffered an involuntary loss of 
income due to unemployment in order 
to be eligible for assistance. 

However, my substitute also includes 
a number of provisions that cover con- 
cerns expressed by Members who, in 
good faith, were trying and are trying 
to be constructive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gonza- 
LEZ was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. GONZALEZ. So, we provide an 
assets test, which would limit assist- 
ance to unemployed families whose av- 
erage aggregate income over 3 years 
does not exceed $20,000 for a family of 
four of whose assets, excluding, my 
good friend from Connecticut, exclud- 
ing family residence, car, $5,000 in 
households goods and job-related 
equipment, cannot exceed $10,000. No 
assistance could go to individuals 
whose unemployment is voluntary or 
is a result of their own misconduct. A 
homeowner and lender must attempt a 
workout on the mortgage delinquency 
before a homeowner can seek assist- 
ance. 

HUD is to assure a reasonable distri- 
bution of funds among areas of the 
country taking into consideration un- 
employment rates, high delinquencies 
and foreclosures. 


o 1245 


The rebuttable presumption provi- 
sion has been deleted and the Secre- 
tary must determine that there is a 
reasonable prospect that the home- 
owner will be able to resume full mort- 
gage payments within 36 months at 
the most, and will pay the mortgage 
off in full by the maturity date. 

HUD presently has a policy in 
making this type of determination in 
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the so-called FHA assignment pro- 
gram. Under that policy if a borrower 
has a good employment record and 
has certified that he or she is actively 
seeking employment, the reasonable 
prospect test has been met. This is 
what HUD is expected to use under 
the emergency program. Since only 
families who have suffered a reduction 
in income due to unemployment can 
qualify for assistance under this pro- 
gram, any stricter standard or require- 
ment for this test would be arbitrary 
or capricious. 

Certain housing expenses are specifi- 
cally excluded. Language has been in- 
cluded to permit FHA insured home- 
owners’ loans to be eligible. 

In short, to qualify for emergency 
mortgage assistance an applicant must 
be a responsible person, a person in 
genuine financial trouble through no 
fault of his or her own. And the appli- 
cant must have undertaken every rea- 
sonable effort to avoid foreclosure. 

The mortgage assistance available 
would require the applicant to keep up 
every effort to find work and would re- 
quire the applicant to put every rea- 
sonable effort into a mortgage pay- 
ment program. No less than 38 percent 
of adjusted income. 

We are not talking about a giveaway 
program or an entitlement program. 
Mortgage assistance would be a loan 
with interest rates—and let me say 
personally I am against 10 percent, 
but I am just one man—but with an in- 
terest rate of 10 percent or the current 
Treasury rate, whichever is less. And 
the loan would be secured by a lien on 
the property. As soon as the borrower 
can resume payments he must do so. 

The emergency assistance housing 
program we are offering provides real 
help to responsible Americans who are 
in real need. 

The substitute amendment contains 
every reasonable safeguard, meets 
every reasonable objection thus far 
raised, and provides for an abundance 
of caution. 

If you believe that it does take real 
money to solve the problems of people 
who are faced with the loss of their 
home you will support our pending 
substitute. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the substitute offered by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Housing Sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GONZALEZ). 

The gentleman’s substitute address- 
es the majority of the concerns that 
have been expressed to me by many of 
our colleagues. It includes an assets 
test, a requirement that a workout be- 
tween lender and homeowner be at- 
tempted. It deletes the rebuttable pre- 
sumption provision as well as a provi- 
sion that housing expenses cannot in- 
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clude such costs as maintenance or 
heating of recreational facilities. 

The substitute includes provisions 
from the original bill as well as the 
language that requires the Federal fi- 
nancial supervisory agencies to take 
specific action to support continued 
forbearance. 

This language requires the Federal 
financial supervisory agencies to co- 
municate with mortgage lenders en- 
couraging them to exercise forbear- 
ance on residential mortgage foreclo- 
sures. These agencies are also directed 
to waive or relax limitations relating 
to mortgage delinquencies so as not to 
unfairly penalize those lenders who 
are exercising forbearance out of com- 
passion as well as logic. 

Safety and soundness considerations 
naturally would still apply. 

Finally, Federal agencies that pro- 
vide assistance in the form of ad- 
vances, discounts, and extensions of 
credit are directed to give special con- 
sideration to applying institutions that 
have exercised forbearance. 

The Gonzalez substitute provides 
two ways of dealing with the serious 
problem of delinquency and foreclo- 
sure facing many of the Nation’s 
homeowners. One is the loan program 
in instances where the homeowner 
cannot meet his or her obligation due 
to circumstances beyond his or her 
control and cannot work out an alter- 
native plan with the lender, and spe- 
cial actions required of the Federal fi- 
nancial supervisory agencies for those 
lenders in a position to forbear. 

I strongly urge the Members to give 
serious consideration to this substitute 
and to support it. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. VENTO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
the gentleman in the well and the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. GONZA- 
LEZ). I know that the language of the 
chairman of the subcommittee with 
respect to regulatory agencies is good 
language because I notice that it is 
being copied by the ranking Member 
in terms of his amendment. 

The real difference here is not 
whether or not we think that regula- 
tory institutions ought to forbear; 
indeed, they came before us and said 
that they were doing it. 

I think the chairman’s language is 
constructive. I think the ranking 
Member concedes that in offering it as 
his substitute essentially with the 
homeless provision of the bill. 

So I think there is not disagreement 
there. 

The question is whether or not we, 
as a Congress, ought to go beyond 
that. 
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3 ST GERMAIN. One step fur- 
ther. 

Mr. VENTO. One step further in 
terms of providing an adequate 
amount of money or at least some 
money to provide an opportunity for 
homeowners who are affected by the 
economic cycle. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. If I could say to 
the gentleman and reclaim my time, 
those who are concerned about frank- 
ly the minimal amount of funds that 
are authorized in this legislation, I 
suggest they stop and consider what 
the alternative is. The alternative, I 
feel convinced, would be much more 
costly to the taxpayers of this Nation. 
Much more costly. I think that this is 
being pennywise. 

Mr. VENTO. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I think he is to be com- 
mended and the chairman of the sub- 
committee should be commended for 
trying to absorb the amendments that 
raise some reasonable concerns. 
Frankly, I am not interested in financ- 
ing swimming pools and frills. It was 
never our intention to do that. 

A needs test, which was initially of- 
fered by, of course, the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. MCKINNEY) in 
subcommittee, I think has good inten- 
tions. We are concerned about the 
workability on this type of amend- 
ment. But I think the chairman is 
granting those arguments, trying to 
dismiss those arguments, and should 
have dismissed any type of reasonable 
criticism based on those type of con- 
cerns. 

We are really down to the basic 
question here, whether or not we are 
going to go beyond the forbearance. It 
is not whether banks are good guys or 
bad guys, it is a recognition that 
even—— 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. If I may state to 
the gentleman, the financial institu- 
tions who are exercising forbearance 
can just go so far, but, by the same 
token, they have to look at the integri- 
ty of their institution. And in some in- 
stances, they will not be able to for- 
bear enough to get us over this period 
and for that reason we have to go that 
one step further. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
DonnNELLY). The time of the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. St GER- 
MAIN) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. VENTO and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. St GERMAIN 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. VENTO. If the gentleman will 
yield further. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. VENTO. I think that what 
really gets down to the point here is 
that there is only a certain amount 
that any bank can do based on its 
franchise in terms of public service 
that it provides, in terms of forbear- 
ance, and once we get beyond that 
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point, then I think it is up to us in 
these uninsured areas to try to do 
what we can to relieve the economic 
plight of those who are unemployed. 

This bill is one aspect. Many, Mr. 
Chairman, and others have com- 
plained that really the recession is 
over, that we have a moderate recov- 
ery. And, indeed, we hope that particu- 
lar recovery occurs. 

The problem is that the casualties of 
this recession are now starting to float 
to the surface and many of them 
happen to be autoworkers, steelwork- 
ers, others across this Nation, small 
businessmen, farmers, who find them- 
selves strung out to wit’s end and are 
not able to make those mortgage pay- 
ments and are, consequently, losing 
their homes. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. If the gentleman 
will allow me to reclaim my time for a 
moment, the recession might be over 
in the minds and in the eyes of certain 
economists, analysts, and forecasters, 
and the optimists in the administra- 
tion would like to say it is over. But 
for those people who are still unem- 
ployed and who have exhausted all of 
their benefits, that recession is not a 
recession, it is a very real depression. 
And that is why this legislation is still 
very necessary. 

Mr. VENTO. I think this particular 
amendment and the strategy that we 
are offering in terms of providing the 
funds says that, down the road, things 
are going to get better. But ironically, 
the apparent fear that many critics 
have stated, that first of all, we are 
not meeting total need, I guess that 
you might expect those critics might 
want to come on this floor and double 
the amount of money, but I think 
what is in H.R. 1983 is prudent and 
reasonable, but second, apparently the 
critics’ real fear is that maybe down 
the road, things really are not going to 
get better, that this economic recovery 
is not for real. So I think it is a case 
here where we, the Democrats in this 
Congress, are saying that we trust and 
we hope and intend to invest in the 
future of these homeowners so that 
they can continue to be homeowners 
and that we are going to get a better 
U.S. economy 2 or 3 years down the 
road. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Let me again say 
to the gentleman, if indeed the pro- 
nunciations and pronouncements of 
the administration about the recession 
being over are accurate, then they 
should not be concerned because that 
means that there will not be a call for 
these funds, but God forbid, if it is not 
over, and if, as I stated earlier, there is 
still a depression for many people in 
this country, Lord, let us be ready. 

Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding and I want to 
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thank the committee for incorporating 
in this substitute a couple of amend- 
ments I had offered, one dealing with 
people who lose their jobs as a result 
of their own misconduct—they are not 
qualified. And the other one removes 
the rebuttable presumption. 

In the earlier bill, there was a rebut- 
table presumption that you would 
meet the criteria of the bill, that is, 
able to resume mortgage payments in 
36 months. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN) has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. GLICKMAN 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. GLICKMAN. If the gentleman 
would yield further, what I want to 
clarify for the record is the following 
things: Is it true that there is no re- 
buttable presumption in this bill that 
the applicant for assistance is eligible 
for the funds and that the applicant 
has the burden of proof of showing 
that he or she is eligible for the assist- 
ance? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I am very happy 
to state that, as a result of the efforts 
of the gentleman, that is indeed the 
case. He made a good case and the 
committee was happy, both the chair- 
men of the full committee and sub- 
committee, to take his suggestions in 
this area. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. The second ques- 
tion is: In no way, then, is this pro- 
gram an entitlement program that a 
Federal court should construe be- 
comes eligible for anyone who seeks 
assistance, notwithstanding the fund- 
ing cap? That is one of my worries is 
that if you created a rebuttable pre- 
sumption that the applicant is entitled 
to it, that a Federal court would then 
determine everybody is entitled to it, 
notwithstanding the funding limits. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I can assure the 
gentleman that as far as my limited 
knowledge of the law is concerned, he 
is absolutely correct. We are not creat- 
ing an entitlement. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. And the third 
question concerns reviewability by a 
court of the question of “a reasonable 
prospect that such mortgagor will be 
able to resume his payments in 36 
months,” it says on page 10 of the sub- 
stitute. 

Basically, it is my understanding 
that since you have no standard for re- 
viewability by a court in this section, 
that if you wanted to attack this in 
court, appeal it, that the standard 
would be that the Government acted 
in an arbitrary and capricious manner. 
And I wanted to get from the gentle- 
man what he believed the standard of 
reviewability ought to be since the bill 
is silent on this point. 

The question is, if I may explain it a 
little bit: It is very important under 
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the laws of administrative procedure 
and the appellate system in this coun- 
try to spell out how you ought to be 
able to appeal a decision. 

Now, in this case, the question will 
be: Does this applicant have a reasona- 
ble prospect to resume payments 
within 36 months and the other crite- 
ria, make the payments under such 
mortgage in full by its maturity date? 

In the farmers home deferral bill we 
passed earlier this week, the question 
was raised: OK, what happens if an 
applicant disagrees with the Govern- 
ment? What should the standard of 
proof be if he takes it to the court? 

And in that case, we held that the 
decision will be upheld by the court 
unless it found that the Government 
acted in an arbitrary and capricious 
standard. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. It would have to 
be in this instance as well an arbitrary 
and capricious manner. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. So the gentleman 
would confirm that the standard 
would not be any more liberal than 
the standard in the earlier bill we 
passed and that the decision could not 
be successfully challenged unless the 
Government acted in an arbitrary and 
capricious fashion. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I am in total 
agreement. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr. St 
GERMAIN) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. WYLIE and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. St GERMAIN 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished chairman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, in the 
gentleman’s statement a little while 
ago, he said, in effect, that if the re- 
cession is really over, that the adminis- 
tration would not have to worry about 
this bill. It would not really take 
effect. And in my statement a little 
earlier, I pointed out that, this pro- 
gram would have been in effect in cer- 
tain bank board districts during all of 
the last 10 years. Under section 104 of 
this bill, it says that for the purpose of 
carrying out such program, the Secre- 
tary shall contract to make, and make, 
assistance available under this title in 
any district where there is, for more 
than 60 days, a delinquency which ex- 
ceeds 1.3 percent of all the funds rep- 
resented by mortgage loans. That trig- 
ger would have been activated much of 
the past 10 years and much of the 
next 10 years. 

Now, may I respectfully suggest to 
the distinguished chairman that, if 
this had been in place, there would 
have been in the Pittsburgh district 
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some emergency relief available under 
the terms of this bill 100 percent of 
the time over the last 10 years. 

I do not think the chairman is mean- 
ing to say that the recession started in 
1973. ‘ 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. No. But, by the 
same token, for those people who are 
out of work through no fault of their 
own, the recession is there. And I 
repeat: It is not a recession; it is a de- 
pression. 

Mr. WYLIE. I understand that. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. And there are, I 
would say to the gentleman, other cri- 
teria contained in the legislation that 
make it, I feel, crystal clear that it is 
not only the unemployment rate 
within the area that governs, but also 
the fact that the individual who ap- 
plies for his assistance must be one 
who is unemployed through no fault 
of his own or her own. 

Mr. WYLIE. I understand that. But 
the point I want to make is that in 
good years or bad this program would 
have been in effect—and we did have 
some good years there since 1973—— 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. There are 
always going to be people who are 
unable to meet their mortgage pay- 
ments. But maybe the gentleman has 
a district that is very unique. 

Mr. WYLIE. No. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. But in my dis- 
trict, the First Congressional District 
of Rhode Island—let us forget the 
charts—the realities of life are—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. WYLIE and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. St GERMAIN 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. We had a Presi- 
dent who got up there with the classi- 
fied ad section, and said, Look, there 
are all kinds of jobs available. Why are 
these people not working?” 

That chart is about as meaningless 
as that statement was. 

Mr. WYLIE. Well, if he believes it is 
meaningless, then the gentleman is 
missing my point. Columbus is in the 
Cincinnati district, and the unemploy- 
ment rate was relatively low until just 
recently. But we would have qualified 
100 percent of the time under the trig- 
ger that is in this bill. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Is that the only 
factor that the gentleman is looking at 
for eligibility? 

Mr. WYLIE. No. There are a lot of 
other factors. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. There are other 
criteria that the gentleman recognizes. 

Mr. WYLIE. There are many. But 
the program would have been in 
effect; that is the point I want to 
make, if this criteria, this trigger, had 
been used. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Frankly, I say to 
the gentleman that if people are un- 
employed as a result of the actions or 
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inactions of the Federal Government, 
then certainly whether it be the last 2 
years or 3 years, or the next 1 or 2 
years, maybe we should give consider- 
ation to assisting them in those cases. 

Mr. WYLIE. I do not necessarily dis- 
agree with that point, but the point I 
want to make is, it would have been in 
effect. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
Gonzalez substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Gonzalez proposition. I want to 
commend the chairman of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee and the chairman 
of the full committee for making the 
accommodations to the objections that 
were raised by some Members to the 
original bill. I think this covers all of 
the objections that have been raised. I 
commend you for it. But, in one sense, 
it is an exercise in futility. 

There are people in this Chamber, 
no matter how much you accommo- 
date, no matter how much you give, no 
matter how much you include their 
ideas in a bill, who have a mind set 
that the Government ought to be ob- 
livious to the needs of people. I con- 
gratulate you for what you have done, 
but it is essentially futile because 
minds were made up that no one on 
that side was going to give any atten- 
tion to this bill, it was philosophically 
not in tune with the thinking of some 
people and, therefore, no matter what 
you do, it would not be acceptable to 
them. 

I serve on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. Last Friday we got the statis- 
tics on unemployment from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. There had 
been a significant“ and dramatic“ 
drop in unemployment in the last 
month. It went down from 10.8 per- 
cent to 10.3 percent, and everyone was 
so excited about the drop. Yet we 
asked Commissioner Norwood of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Does this 
mean that unemployment has 
peaked?” The answer was: No.“ 

“Does this mean that we can expect 
a dramatic decrease in unemployment 
for the next year?“ The answer was: 
“No.” 

That means that there are going to 
be people who are going to be losing 
their houses through no fault of their 
own. They are trying to get work but 
they cannot get it because there is 
something in place in this Nation that 
is keeping unemployment high. 

Mr. Chairman, on March 29, I held 
hearings in Baltimore concerning 
homelessness. During that hearing I 
heard testimony from Mrs. Jane Har- 
rison, from the Women’s Housing Coa- 
lition, Inc. She stated: 

The worst sin toward our fellow creatures 
is not to hate them but to be indifferent 
toward them, and I think the resistance 


against your legislation is typical of an atti- 
tude of indifference toward those who hurt. 
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Mr. Chairman, much has been said 
about forbearance. On March 2, 1983, 
the Wall Street Journal reported na- 
tionwide foreclosures during the 
fourth quarter of 1982 hit a 30-year 
high. It was stated that 7.6 percent of 
all outstanding mortgages were in 
foreclosure and 5.7 percent were delin- 
quent. 

In my city of Baltimore alone, the 
current average delinquency rate on 
home mortgage loans is 10.1 percent. 
How much forbearance can the lend- 
ing institutions give? They have got to 
be responsible to their investors. 

I just think it makes sense for us to 
attempt to show some compassion and 
some concern for those persons who 
are out of work and losing their homes 
through no fault of their own. Sure, 
there are going to be some deadbeats. 
There are going to be some deadbeats 
who are going to try to take advantage 
of the program. It was not designed 
for them, and there should be safe- 
guards against that. I think that is in- 
cluded in the bill. Those are not my 
concerns, the slicksters, the deadbeats, 
and those who want to use Govern- 
ment for their own selfish and slothful 
purposes. My concern is with the le- 
gitimate hard-working head of a 
family or member of a family unit who 
has sustained a job and, suddenly, it is 
lost to that person and then they lose 
their precious investment in a home, 
not just for themselves, but for their 
children who might come. 

I am so strongly concerned about 
the provision which deals with home- 
lessness. Ladies and gentlemen of this 
Committee, that is not going to go 
away. It is going to get warm this 
summer and we are going to forget 
about people who slept outdoors last 
winter. There are four categories of 
people that desperately need this as- 
sistance. One of the most interesting 
of those categories is a brand new phe- 
nomenon in homelessness—the young 
male. Suddenly, because of unemploy- 
ment that is ripping this Nation, we 
find young males ages 18 through 26, 
who have no home to go to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
MITCHELL) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. MITCHELL. In most cities the 
answer to those problems of homeless- 
ness on the part of those young males 
is that the welfare department or 
some local institution sends them to 
the mission, and they go to the mis- 
sion where they are thrown in with 
people of ages from 30 to 90, 150 
packed in the mission, and just that 
experience tends to deteriorate their 
own ability to try to survive in this so- 
ciety. 

Another category of homelessness is 
the category of whole families being 
homeless. Here is what is happening: 
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People in my city are doubling up, and 
when they cannot double up, then 
they try to find a place to stay. But 
most of the few institutions that we 
have will not take a whole family. 
They divide the family up, and that is 
destructive. 

I would suggest that you look 
around in your city where there is 
boarded-up housing. And I am willing 
to wager any Member in this Chamber 
that you are going to find people 
living in boarded-up housing, not be- 
cause they want to, not because they 
are subhuman human beings, but be- 
cause through no fault of their own 
they have lost their property. 

I cannot, for the life of me, under- 
stand why there is this built-in inflexi- 
ble, rigid resistance to what is a simple 
act of humanitarianism on the part of 
our Government. People look to the 
Government as the last resort to solve 
some of their problems. No, we do not 
solve it for everyone. We deal with 
only 100,000 families. But does that 
not say to 100,000 people, “Your Gov- 
ernment still cares“? 

I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the passage of this legislation. At 
least through this vehicle we can 
begin to seriously address this coun- 
try’s neglect and irresponsibility 
toward those who are homeless in this 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
Congressman HENRY GONZALEZ’ 
amendment to the Emergency Hous- 
ing Assistance Act. 

Let me go back to the March 29, 
1983, hearing in Baltimore concerning 
homelessness. During this hearing, I 
heard testimony from Ms. Jane Harri- 
son, a housing developer for the 
Women’s Housing Coalition, Inc. In 
her statement, Ms. Harrison stated, 
“The worst sin toward our fellow crea- 
tures is not to hate them, but to be in- 
different to them. That’s the essence 
of inhumanity.” By failing to pass my 
colleague's bill, the House will be re- 
nouncing its sacred responsibility to 
meet the basic survival needs of the 
American people. 

A March 2, 1983, Wall Street Jour- 
nal article reported that nationwide 
foreclosures during the fourth quarter 
of 1982 hit a 30-year high. Moreover, it 
stated that 0.76 percent of all out- 
standing mortgages were in foreclo- 
sure and 5.7 percent were delinquent 
during this quarter. 

In Baltimore City alone the current 
average delinquency rate on home 
mortgage loans is 10.1 percent. As a 
result, many Baltimoreans are facing 
the bleak prospect of foreclosures and 
possible homelessness. 

I believe my colleague’s bill will re- 
verse the current nationwide insensi- 
tivity toward these two growing prob- 
lems. Briefly, this bill authorizes $760 
million to establish a new revolving 
loan fund to assist homeowners who 
are facing foreclosure on home mort- 
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gage loans not insured by the Farmers 
Home Administration (FmHA). The 
measure also authorizes $100 million 
to provide assistance for shelter and 
essential services for the homeless. 

The $760 million revolving loan 
fund, to be administered by the Secre- 
tary of HUD, would become active 
when the average default rate over a 
3-month period, as measured by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, rises 
to 1.3 percent of mortgage funds. The 
program would be suspended when the 
default rate drops to a 3-month aver- 
age of 1.2 percent or below. 

Only mortgages on one- to four- 
family homes, cooperatives, condomin- 
iums, or manufactured housing that 
are the primary residence of the 
homeowner would be eligible for as- 
sistance. Furthermore, mortgage pay- 
ments would have to be 90 days’ delin- 
quent, or the owner must have been 
notified that the lender intends to 
foreclose. In addition, the original 
mortgage amount cannot exceed the 
maximum mortgage amount that 
could be insured by the FmHA 
($67,500 to $90,000). 

Congressman GONZALEZ’ bill is based 
upon the premise that a large number 
of potential foreclosures will occur as 
a result of the Reaganomics-induced 
10.5-percent unemployment rate. Con- 
sequently, individuals would only be 
eligible for assistance if they have suf- 
fered a substantial loss of income as a 
result of unemployment or reduced 
employment. 

The assistance payments cover the 
difference between what the home- 
owner is capable of paying and the 
amount needed to cover total monthly 
housing expenses. The homeowner, 
however, is responsible for contribut- 
ing at least 38 percent of his monthly 
net effective income. The payments 
last for 18 months, plus any period of 
default, and may be extended, at the 
Secretary’s discretion, for an addition- 
al 18 months. The interest repayment 
portion of the loan would be based on 
Treasury bonds or 10 percent, which- 
ever is lower. 

Finally, H.R. 1983 addresses the im- 
mediate problem of homelessness. It 
authorizes $100 million to be placed in 
the Secretary’s discretionary fund 
under the community development 
block grant (CDBG) program to make 
grants to metropolitan cities, urban 
counties, small cities, and to nonprofit 
organizations to provide shelter and 
essential services for individuals sub- 
ject to life-threatening situations be- 
cause they lack housing. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the passage of H.R. 1983. By pass- 
ing this bill, we can begin to seriously 
address this country’s neglect and irre- 
sponsibility toward its homeless citi- 
zens. 
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Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope Members will 
understand exactly what is at stake in 
the choice they will soon be making 
between the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Texas, who chairs the 
Housing Subcommittee, and the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio, which I guess will be reoffered 
by another Member. 

The question is very clear: Shall 
there be any program whatsoever 
whereby the Federal Government re- 
sponds to people who have lost their 
jobs because of prolonged unemploy- 
ment and, because of that loss of jobs, 
face a temporary difficulty in meeting 
their mortgage payments? 

Now, in both bills there is language 
which says that we encourage banks to 
show forbearance. That is not an 
issue. Both sides agree that we should 
encourage banks to show forbearance. 
The chairman of the full committee, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. St GERMAIN), worked on this con- 
cept, and it is in both bills. The differ- 
ence between them is very stark. In 
the bill which came out of committee, 
supported by the gentleman from 
Texas, there is a program which says 
if you have been working hard all your 
life and if because of no fault of your 
own you have lost your job because of 
a recession, which everyone admits 
has caused high unemployment, and if 
you are threatened with the loss of 
your home, the trauma of you and 
your family being turned out of your 
home because of this temporary prob- 
lem of job loss and inability to contin- 
ue to make mortgage payments, for 18 
months the Federal Government will 
lend you the money at 10-percent in- 
terest, provided you meet a fairly 
strict assets test. It is not an entitle- 
ment. There is no presumption you 
can repay. If you can show the Secre- 
tary of HUD that the reason you are 
in temporary difficulty in meeting 
your mortgage is that you have lost 
your job, you expect to get it back, we 
are told we are going to get a recovery, 
people will be rehired, but should 
people lose their homes in the interim, 
should they lose the equity, should 
they suffer the trauma of being 
turned out? 

Many Members have had questions 
and concerns to tighten this bill up. It 
is not an entitlement. The regular pre- 
sumption of administrative regularity 
will extend to the Secretary’s decision. 
It will be virtually impossible to over- 
turn a secretarial denial of someone’s 
application. 

So the question remains: Shall a 
very tightly drawn program, which 
offers assistance to those unemployed 
through no fault of their own—that 
language is in the substitute of the 
gentleman from Texas—shall the Fed- 
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eral Government offer them any as- 
sistance at all? 

It is a 10-percent loan, hardly a give- 
away. In many cases there will be 
working people 40 and 50 years old 
who had a mortgage that cost them 
less than that. Should they get this 
for 18 months, with one extendable re- 
newable term? 

Mr. Chairman, I have to say again 
that I am struck by the incredible in- 
consistencies of people telling us that 
we can advance $9 billion Federal dol- 
lars, just because we call if off-budget, 
to the International Monetary Fund, 
but we cannot make $700 million avail- 
able to be repaid to Americans who 
lose their jobs, because the motto of 
the logic is the same: We are told by 
the bankers, with regard to Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund matters, that 
they made good loans to good borrow- 
ers. These good borrowers, they tell 
us, because of the unexpected depth 
and length of the recession, have a li- 
quidity crisis, which, to most of us, 
means no dough. Now, because of this 
liquidity crisis, they cannot repay 
their loans. So the Banking Commit- 
tee has voted out, with strong support 
from the minority and the administra- 
tion, a $9 billion commitment of Fed- 
eral dollars to say to the rest of the 
world, to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Mexico, Oh, well, because of the re- 
cession, you temporarily cannot meet 
your loan, we will advance some 
money.” 

Now, we have an austerity program 
in there, but it is not as strict as the 
assets test you have got in this bill 
that applies to Americans. 

Why in the world is it justifiable to 
say that $9 billion can go temporarily 
to bail out people who, because of the 
recession, have a liquidity problem ev- 
erywhere in the world except the 
United States of America, when we are 
talking about American dollars? 

I am prepared to support a properly 
drafted bill to deal with the IMF. I am 
not prepared to discriminate against 
Americans with their own money. And 
that is what you do if you accept the 
substitute that strikes out any pro- 
gram whatsoever. We are not arguing 
in this substitute choice details, we are 
not arguing specifics. The question is: 
Should there be any program at all 
which extends to Americans who have 
lost their jobs the help that we are 
being told to extend to others? 

The President went on television a 
couple weeks ago and he said $600 mil- 
lion is not a significant sum. He said 
he could not understand why we were 
upset about it. He only wanted to give 
$600 million to Central America, and 
he pointed out that that is only one- 
tenth of what we spend on video 
games. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
FRANK) has expired. 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. FRANK 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. FRANK. For purposes of sim- 
plicity, let us call that measure, $600 
million, one-tenth of what we spend 
on video games and Atari. The Presi- 
dent has told us that spending one 
Atari on his Central American pro- 
gram is, after all, insignificant. 

Mr. Chairman, this is barely an 
Atari and a tenth. This is not much 
more. We simply want to lend to 
Americans under terms that guarantee 
the repayment of almost all of it. We 
want to lend to Americans temporarily 
out of work in the recession some 
money so they do not lose their 
homes. 

How can the administration ask us 
to send $600 million to Central Amer- 
ica and snap its fingers and say that is 
insignificant, but we want to send a 
similar sum to Americans in a very 
carefully drafted bill that somehow 
becomes fiscally irresponsible. There 
simply is no justification for turning 
our backs on hard-working Americans 
who, through no fault of their own, 
face the loss of their homes on top of 
the loss of their jobs. We have a care- 
fully drafted program to avoid that 
trauma and that pain, and I hope the 
House will adopt it. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROEMER TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GONZALEZ AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT IN THE 
NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE OFFERED BY MR. 
WYLIE 


Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered as a substitute for the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Roemer to the 
amendment offered by Mr. GONZALEZ as a 
substitute for the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by Mr. WYLIE: Strike 
section 2 beginning on Page 1 line 4 and all 
through the end of the substitute on Page 
27 line 7 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


“ACTIONS BY FEDERAL SUPERVISORY AGENCIES 


“Sec. 2. (a) Each Federal supervisory 
agency, with respect to financial institutions 
subject to its jurisdiction, and the Secretary 
with respect to other approved mortgagees, 
shall, not later than 14 days following the 
date of the enactment of the Emergency 
Housing Assistance Act of 1983— 

“(1) communicate in writing with each 
such institution or mortgagee encouraging 
them to exercise forbearance (including the 
acceptance of partial payment), to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, with respect to resi- 
dential mortgage foreclosures; 

(2) waive or relax limitations pertaining 
to the operations of such institutions or 
mortgagees with respect to mortgage delin- 
quencies, to the extent the waiving or relax- 
ing of such limitations is not inconsistent 
with laws relating to the safety and sound- 
ness of such institutions or mortgagees; and 

“(b)(1) In considering applications for ad- 
vances, the Federal home loan banks shall 
give special consideration to those institu- 
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tions that have exercised forbearance in res- 
idential mortgage foreclosures as a result of 
actions taken pursuant to this section. 

2) In considering applications for ad- 
vances or discounts, the Federal Reserve 
banks shall give special consideration to 
those depository institutions and other bor- 
rowers that have exercised forbearance in 
residential mortgage foreclosures as a result 
of action taken pursuant to this section. 

(3) In considering applications for exten- 
sions of credit, the National Credit Union 
Administration Board, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Credit Union Central Liquidity Facili- 
ty, shall give special consideration to mem- 
bers that have exercised forbearance in resi- 
dential mortgage foreclosures as a result of 
actions taken pursuant to this section. 


“ACTION BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


“Sec. 3. Section 505 of the Housing Act of 
1949 is amended— 

“(1) by adding after ‘the Secretary is au- 
thorized’ the following: ‘and encouraged to 
take all reasonable steps. and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentences: The Secretary shall 
ensure that each delinquent borrower under 
this title is provided notice, in a timely and 
meaningful manner, of the assistance avail- 
able under this section. The Secretary shall, 
to the extent necessary, provide technical 
assistance to each such borrower in apply- 
ing for such assistance. The Secretary may, 
before or after any period of moratorium 
under this section, reamortize the accrued 
debt of any delinquent borrower under this 
title for a new period equal to the original 
amortization period, if such reamortization 
is likely to result in the resumption of peri- 
odic payments by * * * 

EMERGENCY SHELTER ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 14. (a) Section 107(a) of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974 is 
amended by inserting after the first sen- 
tence thereof the following new sentence: 
“In addition to such amounts authorized to 
be set aside for grants under subsection (b), 
there is authorized to be appropriated 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year 1984 to carry out 
the provisions of subsection (d).“ 

(b) Section 107(c) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974 is 
amended by inserting “, or appropriated for 
use under subsection (d),“ after “subsection 
(b)“. 

(e) Section 107 of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1974 is amend- 
ed by redesignating subsection (d) as subsec- 
tion (e), and by inserting after subsection (c) 
the following new subsection: 

„d) The Secretary shall, to the extent ap- 
proved in appropriation Acts, make grants 
to States, units of general local government 
and Indian tribes for the provision of shel- 
ter and essential services for individuals and 
families who are subject to life-threatening 
situations because of their lack of housing, 
except that in the case of a grant to a State, 
the Secretary shall first certify that the 
purposes of this subsection will be more ef- 
fectively carried out by making a grant to 
such State that has an existing program 
that serves such individuals and families. 
Such grants shall be awarded on the basis of 
the need for emergency housing in the area 
where the project is or will be located, shall 
take into account regional variations in the 
cost of providing shelter, and shall consider 
the extent to which units of general local 
government and nonprofit organizations are 
currently providing shelter and assistance. 
Such grants may be used by such units of 
general local government or by local non- 
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profit organizations to rehabilitate existing 
structures in order to provide basic shelter, 
to maintain structures providing such shel- 
ter, to pay for utilities and the furnishing of 
such shelters, to provide for any necessary 
health and safety measures that are re- 
quired to protect the individuals using such 
shelter, and for other purposes described in 
section 105(a) that are consistent with the 
purpose of this program. In the case of a 
structure that is rehabilitated with assist- 
ance under this subsection, such structure 
shall be used for emergency housing, after 
such rehabilitation, for a period of not less 
than 3 years. In providing grants under this 
subsection, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the special needs of families 
and single women. The Secretary shall 
ensure that grants provided under this sub- 
section are used solely to provide additional 
shelter capacity and essential services and 
are not used to replace amounts currently 
expended in the provision of such shelter 
and services. The restriction contained in 
the preceding sentence shall not apply to 
applicants under this subsection that, pur- 
suant to a State constitutional mandate, 
have provided shelter to any person who 
presents himself or herself for shelter.“ 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be considered as read and print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment, for the benefit of the 
Members on the floor today, is simply 
the Wylie substitute, no more, no less. 

It does three things: It calls for Fed- 
eral regulators to relax rules and regu- 
lations regarding foreclosure. It elimi- 
nates the $760 million in the commit- 
tee bill and in the substitute offered 
by the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ). And it retains the $100 million 
for emergency shelter. 

I use this parliamentary technique 
to immediately put before the Mem- 
bers of the House in the clearest terms 
possible, up or down, the philosophical 
and economic differences over the 
issue of homeownership guarantees. If 
my amendment passes, the issue is re- 
solved and a long and tedious process 
of amending a flawed committee bill 
can be avoided. 

Make no mistake about it. The com- 
mittee bill, if the Wylie substitute, in 
effect, is not passed, demands amend- 
ment. Although I am not on the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee, as a member of the 
Banking Committee I participated in 
hours of review and debate on H.R. 
1983, and when the bill came to the 
floor weeks ago, its weaknesses were 
obvious. They included lack of an 
assets test, lack of an earnings test, a 
heavy increase in bureaucratic work- 
load, inadequate funding at $760 mil- 
lion to equally help all those home- 
owners in like economic circumstances, 
and finally, the creation of a new enti- 
tlement program. 
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Pretty it up how you will, if it fol- 
lows the history of other entitlement 
programs, it will be never ending and 
very expensive. 

The unrest over these and other 
shortcomings in the bill became appar- 
ent to the general membership and 
the bill was pulled, and pulled again. 
The leadership has returned H.R. 1983 
in the form of a substitute with pro- 
posed amendments which do in fact 
reduce some, but certainly not all, the 
onerous features of the original bill. 

I want to thank my chairman, the 
gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN), and the subcommittee 
chairman of the Housing Committee, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ), for attempting to reshape and 
improve the bill, no matter what hap- 
pens here today. 

My friend, the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. MITCHELL), is correct 
that their efforts are appreciated and 
respected; I know by this Member. 

The proposed amendments, however, 
to H.R. 1983 still beg the major ques- 
tions in my mind, questions regarding 
interest rates, entitlement creation, in- 
equitable distribution of limited re- 
sources, administrative nightmares, 
and arbitrary implementation thresh- 
olds. The questions still exist and 
should not be ignored. 

The Wylie substitute, which I re- 
introduce in my amendment, empha- 
sized forbearance rather than foreclo- 
sure by utilizing the influence and 
leadership of HUD, the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Federal regulators 
to achieve a maximum of forbearance 
in as short a time as possible at a mini- 
mum cost to the taxpayer. 

My amendment does not affect the 
$100 million provided in the bill for 
emergency shelter for the homeless. I 
believe that section of the bill both 
worthy and necessary. 

Finally, the Wylie substitute as rep- 
resented by my amendment avoids the 
creation of yet another entitlement 
program for a Government already 
saddled with an explosion in entitle- 
ment program expenses. Remember 
that the $760 million in H.R. 1983 as- 
sists only a portion of the homeowners 
that face potential foreclosure. What 
will we tell those not helped by H.R. 
1983 when they come for money that 
we do not have. Some will tell them 
yes, too, and I understand that, and I 
understand that compassion, but 
others might say, and I hope you 
would tell them, that you supported 
our efforts which yield immediate ben- 
efits for pressed homeowners by di- 
recting Federal agencies to relax rules 
and regulations, to encourage institu- 
tional forbearance, rather than con- 
structing a complex, bureaucratic, ex- 
pensive and ultimately unfair system 
of entitled forbearance that is too 
little and too late. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
ROEMER) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ROEMER 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) = 

Mr. ROEMER. I hope that you tell 
them, when they, too, come, that you 
supported our efforts because it re- 
duced the drain on the Treasury and 
put downward pressure on interest 
rates rather than upward pressure on 
the same, upward pressure at a huge 
expense to the millions of Americans 
who are meeting their obligations. 

Finally, I hope you tell them that 
you supported our efforts because it 
encouraged forbearance, rather than 
support H.R. 1983 which, in effect, 
practically, encourages foreclosures by 
banks and S&L’s so they can qualify 
for their money. 

Finally, I readily admit that the 
Wylie substitute does not guarantee 
that every homeowner facing hard 
times will keep his home, but neither 
does H.R. 1983 give that guarantee. 
Neither is perfect, but the Wylie sub- 
stitute is workable where H.R. 1983 is 
not. The Wylie substitute is equitable, 
where H.R. 1983 is not. The Wylie sub- 
stitute is timely in its effect, where 
H.R. 1983 is not. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard from Members who preceded me 
here that all this bill does is help 
those who worked hard all their lives 
and now face the loss of that home. It 
is interesting that that language is not 
in the bill. It is interesting that that 
language is not in the substitute. It is 
interesting that none of those caveats 
of limiting and targeting are in the bill 
at all. 

As a matter of fact, the practical 
effect of the bill will be to help a few 
and then set yourselves up as a body 
to help the rest when they come. 
Some of you might want to do that. 
Some of you might think this Nation 
can afford that. Some of us might 
think that, therefore, we do not have 
to make the hard decisions about 
spending and interest rates which will 
put people back to work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
ROEMER) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. MITCHELL and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ROEMER was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROEMER. I yield first to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
then to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANK. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would just like 
to say I hope we all understand that 
forbearance that the gentleman is 
talking about is in both bills. 
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Mr. ROEMER. That is correct. 

Mr. FRANK. It is not a question of 
either/or. 

Mr. ROEMER. Let me reclaim my 
time to tell the gentleman that he is 
correct in that statement. 

Mr. FRANK. Thank you. 

Mr. ROEMER. The bills are the 
same on forbearance. The difference 
is, in the bill that you support forbear- 
ance is matched by a carrot or $760 
million. I wonder which avenue will be 
selected? 

Mr. FRANK. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the other point I would 
make is what seemed to me a contra- 
diction. The gentleman simultaneous- 
ly attacked the bill for being an enti- 
tlement and for not helping all the 
people who were entitled to help. One 
cannot simultanously confer an enti- 
tlement and not help everyone. In 
fact, it is not an entitlement; it is ex- 
plicitly not an entitlement. We made 
that clear. 

The gentleman said where was the 
language about working hard all their 
lives? Well, rhetoric does not often get 
into the bills. 

Mr. ROEMER. I understand that. 
Thank goodness. 

Mr. FRANK. But there is language 
in the substitute which says if you lost 
your job and it was not your fault, you 
do not qualify. So I will concede, if the 
gentleman is in the mood, you need 
not have worked hard all your life. If 
you did not start until you were 18, 19, 
or 20, you would be covered. You need 
not have worked and sold papers when 
you were 8. But it does say that if you 
lost your job through no fault of your 
own, you are not eligible. So to simul- 
taneously attack a bill for being an en- 
titlement and then for not helping 
enough people seems to me contradic- 
tory. 

Mr. ROEMER. Let me reclaim my 
time to answer the gentleman. First of 
all, as to the supposed contradiction 
between pointing out that the bill 
helps very few, but the bill then in- 
creases the political pressure on this 
body to help the rest, I do not consider 
that a contradiction. 

Mr. FRANK. If the gentleman will 
yield further, that is not what the gen- 
tleman said. The gentleman said it was 
an entitlement. 

Mr. ROEMER. No, I do not yield. I 
reclaimed my time to answer the gen- 
tleman. He can get his own time later 
to build his case. 

On the question of contradiction, 
there is none. To point out that $760 
million will not help every American, 
and then to further point out that if 
you have compassion about the few, 
how can you turn down the many? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROEMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 
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The gentleman knows that I have 
enormous respect for his keen intellect 
and the absolute veracity of the state- 
ments that he makes, and that is why 
I wanted the gentleman to get more 
time, because you have frequently re- 
ferred to the matter of entitlements. 

As a general rule, in this House, an 
entitlement would not require an 
annual appropriation. An entitlement 
is there in place and we do not take it 
up each year. It is locked into law. 

I have examined this bill, and I am 
being very sincere, if it were an entitle- 
ment, I might not necessarily oppose 
it. Let the record show that. But I 
want to know where in the world you 
find the rationale on which you claim 
it is an entitlement? 

Mr. ROEMER. All right, let me re- 
spond to the gentleman. 

The gentleman happens to be my 
chairman on the Committee on Small 
Business, and I love and respect his 
work here. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Let me assure you 
it is mutual. That is why I wanted the 
gentleman to clarify this for me be- 
cause I have such implicit faith in the 
veracity of the statements he makes. 

Mr. ROEMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
ROEMER) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. MITCHELL and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Roemer was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ROEMER. The bill is not caged 
in entitlement terms or language. The 
gentleman is correct. But the bill 
comes to the floor because of a sincere 
desire on the part of many to help 
those who hurt. That is sincere. If the 
pressure is great, even though we may 
or may not be coming out of this re- 
cession, if the pressure is great now 
and remains great for some time and 
we have a bill to help only a few, then 
my fear is that entitlements are born 
this way, one baby step at a time. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I have to interrupt 
the gentleman at that point because I 
got him the time. 

Mr. ROEMER. Surely. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Then you are not 
saying it is an entitlement; you are 
saying it might be an embryonic enti- 
tlement or potential entitlement. 

Mr. ROEMER. Yes, on two points, if 
the gentleman will let me reclaim my 
time. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am sorry. I will 
not interrupt the gentleman again. 

Mr. ROEMER. Two points: One, the 
money is inadequate to help every- 
body described in the bill, the loose de- 
scriptions in the bill. That means if we 
help some, in terms of equity we ought 
to help them all. The bill might have 
had a stronger constituency in the 
House and more honesty in the budget 
practices if it had the $4 billion or $5 
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billion or $7 billion over 3 years that 
was required. That is my first point. 

My second point: As has already 
been pointed out by our colleague 
from Ohio, if the arbitrary threshold 
of 1.3 percent set in this bill, and 
where that came from I am sure will 
be explained later, it seems to have 
come from somewhere north of the 
constellation, but that arbitrary 
figure, if it were in the bill for the last 
10 years, would have meant that at 
least three and perhaps more of the 
regional FHLBB regions would have 
been entitled 100 percent of the time. 
If an entitlement covers all who are el- 
igible and is in effect for 100 percent 
of the time, I do not care what dress 
you put on the turkey, it is a turkey 
with feathers and I call it an entitle- 
ment. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROEMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
got the gentleman some more time be- 
cause I had two questions, and, if nec- 
essary, I will get him some more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
ROEMER). 

(On request of Mr. MITCHELL, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ROEMER was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
yield for one more, and then I will 
yield to other Members. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will ask the gen- 
tleman to yield for two more because I 
got him the time. 

Mr. ROEMER. All right, two more. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to be sure that I understand 
what the gentleman is saying. The 
gentleman has said at this point in the 
legislative history of this piece of legis- 
lation on the floor that it is not an en- 
titlement program—and I want the 
record to be clear—but that it has the 
potential for maybe becoming one, de- 
pending on economic circumstances. Is 
that a fair statement? 

Mr. ROEMER. I concede that. 

Mr. MITCHELL. All right. Then it is 
not an entitlement program at 1:30 on 
this day of the year of our Lord? 

Mr. ROEMER. I do not know if I 
will concede that. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The second thing is 
that the gentleman is talking about 
forbearance. 

Let me go back to my city of Balti- 
more, where we had a 10.2 potential 
default, and there is forbearance. The 
gentleman will notice that in my state- 
ment I pointed out that the statement 
of the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Commissioner Nor- 
wood, was that she expects the high 
unemployment rate to continue for 
the next year or so, no matter how 
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much the economy improves. If that is 
true, we could reasonably in my city 
expect a I- percent increase in the fore- 
closures, moving it up to 11 percent. 
Suppose it extends out to 1 or 2 years. 

The point I am trying to get at is, 
what are the limits of forbearance on 
the part of the lending institutions? 
Surely there must be some. Surely 
they do not forbear ad infinitum. 

Mr. ROEMER. No, there are foreclo- 
sures. There have been foreclosures 
since we have the institutions that 
have the capability of foreclosing. 
Some institutions are obviously sharp- 
er and some are more compassionate 
than others. 

Let me make two quick points rela- 
tive to the valid point the gentleman 
raised. In the mid-1970’s the House of 
Representatives passed a bill similar to 
this. I think it was in 1975 or 1976. 
The only difference was that the 
threshold or the triggering mechanism 
was left to the Secretary at the time. 
He could pick out those parts of the 
country which had extraordinary 
problems with forbearance and fore- 
closure. 

This bill does not do that. This bill 
treats Omaha like Bossier City, it 
treats Shreveport like Boston, and 
they are not the same, nor are the 
pressures the same. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman must understand that he 
has to explain it simply to me. My 
question was, Are there limits to for- 
bearance on the part of the lending in- 
stitutions? 

Mr. ROEMER. Yes, there are. 

Mr. MITCHELL. And if there are 
such limits, that means that some 
people are going to face eviction, is 
that right? 

Mr. ROEMER. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL. What, then, is the 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the part of those who face 
eviction? Does it have any responsibil- 
ity? 

Mr. ROEMER. There are two that I 
can list from my experience. 

Mr. MITCHELL. All right. 

Mr. ROEMER. One is the shared re- 
sponsibility of the Members of this 
House. For example, we might con- 
struct a budget that lowered the defi- 
cit in America. We might construct a 
budget here that sent interest rates 
down, not up. I predict that if we were 
to lower, by our courage, long-term in- 
terest rates by 2 points, we could help 
more people at less cost to the Treas- 
ury and the taxpayer than this bill 
would help in 3 years. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask the gentleman, Can we arbi- 
trarily do that? 

Mr. ROEMER. Yes, we can. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
will not request any more time for the 
gentleman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has once 
again expired. 

(On request of Mr. SCHUMER, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ROEMER was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROEMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, and 
I have a question to ask of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

It is really hard for me to follow the 
drift of the argument. First, I heard 
that it is an entitlement program be- 
cause it covers regions of the country. 

Mr. ROEMER. No, I never said that. 

Mr. SCHUMER. All right. It was my 
understanding that the gentleman 
said there were certain areas that 
would have been under this program, 
to be specific three parts of the coun- 
try that would have been under this 
program for the last decade, and that 
makes it an entitlement. Is that incor- 
rect? 

Mr. ROEMER. For those regions, it 
does. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Does the gentleman 
feel that CBDG is an entitlement? 
Does the gentleman feel that water 
projects are an entitlement? They 
incur responsibilities to certain parts 
of the country over a 10-year period. 
Are those entitlements? 

Mr. ROEMER. The way we ap- 
proach them in this House, they cer- 
tainly have become so. When is the 
last time we have cut or restrained 
them? 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would submit that the gentleman's 
definition of “entitlement” is quite dif- 
ferent than the definition of entitle- 
ment“ that most of us in this House 
have used. 

The second question I have of the 
gentleman is this: The gentleman said 
before that we are only helping some 
of the people. Yet it is a significant 
percentage of those who need help, 
and I hope the Members of this body 
are aware of that. It is estimated that 
between 25 and 50 percent of those 
people who will be foreclosed against 
will be helped by this bill. But I ask 
the gentleman this: 

The gentleman said that if we really 
were serious, we would do it for every- 
body. Would the gentleman support 
that proposal? Would he support a $5 
billion allocation. 

Mr. ROEMER. No. 

Mr. SCHUMER. That is the point I 
wished to make. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, let 
me respond to the gentleman in the 
time I have left by saying that the 
gentleman would do his argument 
more service if I thought he were cor- 
rect in his estimate of the cost of the 
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program. The gentleman might in fact 
increase support for his somewhat 
narrow view if he were to treat every- 
body on an equitable basis. 

At the moment the gentleman does 
neither. He is neither correct in his ap- 
proach to the numbers nor does he 
treat every American the same. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROEMER. No, I will not yield. I 
am responding to the question. 

The second point is that the gentle- 
man, with his use of the money in the 
bill, does not treat all homeowners in 
like economic circumstances the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
ROEMER) has expired. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will en- 
tertain the gentleman's parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, 
does a statement reflecting upon the 
honesty of a Member, impugning his 
honesty, violate the rules of the 
House? 

Mr. ROEMER. No, I did not mean 
that. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am asking the 
question of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that only the Speaker could rule 
following a timely demand that the 
words of a Member be taken down. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Well, Mr. Chair- 
man, I did not want to do that. That 
was my first reaction. I did not want to 
do it because I know that my friend 
did not necessarily mean to impugn, 
and rather than ask that his words be 
taken down, I would like to give the 
gentleman an opportunity to clarify 
what he said. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
tried to say, and I thought I did say, I 
will say to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SCHUMER) the honesty of 
his approach.” 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to pursue that with the 
gentleman for 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
ROEMER), has expired. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. RoEMER) 
be allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, since the 
other side of the aisle has managed to 
talk nonstop now for almost a 40- 
minute period, and since there are 
other Members of the House who wish 
to get the floor, I would just inform 
the gentleman that there will be no 
more unanimous-consent requests for 
extensions of time agreed to after this 
one. I will not object to this one. 
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Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROEMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
say again that I do not understand 
what the gentleman is saying. 

The numbers in this bill have been 
worked out by the Congressional 
Budget Office. They have said that ap- 
proximately 100,000 will be helped by 
this $760 million allocation. Is the gen- 
tleman saying that those numbers are 
incorrect and that the Congressional 
Budget Office has worked it out incor- 
rectly? And if he has, I would like to 
know why. 

Mr. ROEMER. All right. I will say to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ScHUMER) that the numbers could be 
incorrect. History or the events of the 
future will have to tell that. If history 
is any guide, the cost per homeowner 
assisted is understated in the bill. 

I know the gentleman has seen the 
optional numbers developed by others 
which show the cost to be twice as 
much as CBO says. If CBO is correct, 
it is 100,000. If their costs are off by a 
factor of 50 percent, it is only 50,000. 
In any case, the numbers are not to be 
laughed at. I want the gentleman to 
understand that. It is only a portion of 
it. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, does 
the gentleman agree that the bill con- 
tains the CBO numbers? Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ROEMER. Yes, it does. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROEMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I made 
that point in my statement, that CBO 
itself admits the estimated number of 
households served is very sensitive to a 
substance use. They say that in their 
statement. 

So the figures are soft, and they also 
suggest that they are talking about an 
average of 18 to 21 months. Under the 
bill it could last for 36 months, which 
would make them even softer. So they 
also admit it perhaps could vary from 
as much as 50,000 to 100,000. 

I used the figure 60,000 to give them 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentle- 
man in the well does make a valid 
point, and I want to thank him for of- 
fering this amendment and for this 
very significant contribution to the 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
ROEMER) has expired. 
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Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a 
great deal of debate on this issue, and 
I would like to stand and very strongly 
compliment my friend, the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. ROEMER), for an 
excellent job in bringing forth the 
facts of the Wylie-Roemer or Roemer- 
Wylie amendment to this bill which 
was so aptly called by my friend, the 
gentleman from Louisiana, a “turkey” 
with or without feathers. 

We know it was said earlier that the 
Wylie substitute was a “cruel hoax.” I 
would suggest that the committee bill 
is the cruel hoax. This bill is a cruel 
hoax for many reasons. 

First, when is the program going to 
be operational? If, in fact, aid were 
needed right now, the Wylie substitute 
could, with the Senate cooperation, be 
on the President’s desk and become 
the law of the land within 2 or 3 days. 
this bill is going to force HUD to pro- 
mulgate some of the most complicated 
regulations they have ever issued. I 
would suggest that in the case of sec- 
tion 8, which is not anywhere near as 
complicated, it took HUD 18 months 
to develop regulations. The regula- 
tions for this program are going to 
have to undergo review 15 days before 
publication here on the Hill, 30 days 
after publication in the Federal Regis- 
ter, and 30 days of congressional 
review before they will eventually take 
effect. Then HUD has 45 days to 
review applications. 

How many people, if the need is so 
desperate right now, are going to fall 
under the carpet during that period? 
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In fact, we are belaboring one point 
here: We do not know what we are 
talking about. The CBO budget esti- 
mates are all over the place, everyone 
else’s are, as to what we are going to 
do, if we are doing the right thing for 
the people of this country, instead of 
having a cruel hoax on what we pre- 
tend to give them, which we are not 
going to give them in this Year of Our 
Lord 1983, and everyone in this room 
knows it. 

We would pass the Wylie substitute 
right now and then the Housing Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of my 
good friend, the gentleman from 
Texas, could sit down and find out 
what we are really doing here. 

I have sat through the hearings on 
this bill. Look at some of the problems 
in this bill. Is there an equity qualifi- 
cation within this bill? No, no. 

In the case of a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration mortgage, for instance, or a 
mortgage with a very low downpay- 
ment, you could get to a negative 
equity position in this bill very quick- 
ly. 
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What does this bill say is going to 
happen at the end of 36 months? 
Return the person to exactly the same 
mortgage payment, when in fact they 
probably should have worked out a 
new schedule, a new time schedule, a 
new interest schedule, a new payment 
schedule. 

What happens at the end of 36 
months? Is that not somewhat of a 
cruel hoax? 

I have heard most of my colleagues 
from the other side rant and rave 
about double-dippers. Do you know 
that this bill would allow the Govern- 
ment to pay the mortgage even 
though someone was receiving a sub- 
stantial pension, for example, someone 
who had 20 years in the military and 
who got under less than $20,000—that 
would not have to be included. That 
does not become part of the assets 
test. 

We sit here and we talk; in factor, 
we sometimes do something about 
double-dippers. But not this time. 

This bill does not say anything 
about the man who has the $89,000 
mortgage on a $350,000 house. 

This bill does not say anything 
about the man who has set aside his 
assets into a trust for a period of time. 

I could go on and list the other 
flaws. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
bill is ill-conceived. The real tragedy of 
the matter is that the bill is not going 
to do anything for anybody. 

Now, you know, you can talk about 
out of work. It has been said many 
times this afternoon, out of work not 
by his own fault; yet I would hope ev- 
eryone sitting back in their offices and 
in this room would read page 8 of the 
bill and would read section (A) where 
it says, An involuntary loss or reduc- 
tion in his or her employment, other 
than as a result of any willful, repeat- 
ed, or felonious misconduct by such 
mortgagor.” 

Figure that one out, 
America. 

“His or her employment, other than 
any willful, repeated, or felonious mis- 
conduct.” 

Now, I wonder about that. You 
know, you can go on and on about 
that, but it does not make any sense. 

What about just plain incompe- 
tence? What about alcoholism, which 
we claim is a sickness? You could go on 
and on. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Dursin). The time of the gentleman 
from Connecticut has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. McKIn- 
NEY was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKINNEY. I am not going to 
yield, because I think we have gotten 
into a habit of not letting this body 
debate. Instead, we yield and bounce 
back and forth too much. 


lawyers of 
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The fact of the matter is, the bill is 
ill conceived. The Wylie substitute 
should be passed. The Wylie substi- 
tute will do good now. It will not hold 
up a pipedream that is going to rob 
every man and woman on a reduced 
workweek, whose wife is bagging gro- 
ceries, whose wife is working at 


McDonald's trying to do their share of 
paying for what the American dream 
is 


The Wylie substitute will keep that 
dream house there right now. This bill 
is just a farce, a snare, and a delusion 
on the people of this country. 

Mr. LEHMAN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requi- 
site number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Wylie substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to illustrate the 
total hypocrisy the administration has 
displayed by opposing this effort to 
provide temporary relief to thousands 
of American men and women who are 
about to lose their homes because of 
the recession. Nowhere are the callous 
contradictions in Reaganomics more 
evident than in the debate over this 
bill. 

The administration has been in the 
Banking Committee almost on a daily 
basis, asking us to send $8.5 billion to 
bail out U.S. banks, to bail out the 
International Monetary Fund, and to 
bail out foreign countries who are ex- 
periencing what the administration 
calls “temporary liquidity problems.” 

How ironic. The same administration 
that deplores what it calls quick 
fixes“ at home, should sanction them 
abroad; indeed, even ask us to pay for 
them. If we are going to be the benev- 
olent bankers to the world’s dead- 
beats, at least let us lend a hand to a 
few unfortunate citizens here who are 
the victims of problems they did not 
create. 

If we were to apply the logic of the 
Wylie substitute to the International 
Monetary Fund, we would ask the 
banks to forbear there, also. 

If we are to be the arms supplier to 
every rightwing Latin American dicta- 
torship, at least let us give this one 
weapon to our own citizens who just 
want to keep their homes so they can 
keep their children in the same 
schools. 

If, as the President suggests, we are 
going to build MX missiles, cruise mis- 
siles, B-1 bombers, Trident subma- 
rines, and neutron bombs, let us at 
least allow those who have been forced 
to pay the price for our economic in- 
competence and our preverse prioriti- 
zation, a domicile to protect. 

Finally, as the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. FRANK) pointed out, 
how can anyone justify $600 million in 
aid for Central America, most of 
which will do absolutely no good at all, 
most of which would be better spent in 
video arcades, while denying this relief 
for a few of our own unfortunate citi- 
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zens, many of whom will soon be refu- 
gees in the streets themselves if we do 
not do something to stand with them 
in this crisis. 

There is not 1 cent for anyone with 
a foreclosure problem in the Wylie 
substitute. What the substitute does is 
politely ask the banks to continue 
what the banks claim they have al- 
ready done. That is not enough. 

If there is any lesson from the last 
election, it is that the American people 
really care. They are willing to lend a 
hand to those who want to help them- 
selves, but cannot. 

With the Gonzalez substitute, we 
extend that hand, we keep our prom- 


ise. 

With the Wylie substitute, we offer 
only lipservice. 

Mr. Chairman, I received a commu- 
nication from the president pro tem- 
pore of the California State Senate, 
Senator David Roberti. The data ac- 
companying Mr. Roberti’s letter ade- 
quately documents the need for this 
legislation. I include the letter and the 
factsheet for the RECORD: 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA SENATE, 
Sacramento, Calif., April 25, 1983. 
Hon. RICHARD H. LEHMAN, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. LEHMAN: To help prevent thou- 
sands of California families from losing 
their homes through foreclosure, the State 
Senate Leadership urges you to support 
H.R., 1983, the Emergency Housing Assist- 
ance Act of 1983. 

As you know, the California unemploy- 
ment rate of 10.6 per cent exceeds the na- 
tionwide average. One of the painful side ef- 
fects of the economic recession we are expe- 
riencing is the dramatic increase in mort- 
gage foreclosure. 

In California, home mortgage foreclosures 
increased six-fold between 1980 and 1982. 
According to the California Department of 
Housing and Community Development, 
5.000 foreclosures occurred in 1980, increas- 
ing to 11,000 in 1981, and 30,000 in 1982. 
These figures represent completed foreclo- 
sures. The statistics on mortgages in default 
are far higher. Both are included on the at- 
tached fact sheets for your information. 

The temporary loans to homeowners pro- 
vided in H.R. 1983 could help many families 
avoid the tragedy of losing their homes 
while faced with involuntary job loss. The 
Senate leadership urges you to vote for H.R. 
1983 when it is considered on the House 
floor. 

Sincerely, 
Davin ROBERTI. 


FACTSHEET—EXTENT OF MORTGAGE 
FORECLOSURES IN CALIFORNIA 


Mortgage foreclosures have risen signifi- 
cantly in California during the past two 
years. It is estimated that close to 30,000 
household foreclosures occurred statewide 
during 1982, an almost three-fold increase 
from approximately 11,000 foreclosures in 
1981, and a six-fold increase from approxi- 
mately 5,000 home mortgage foreclosures in 
1980.' Data from individual counties demon- 


Source: California Department of Housing and 
Community Development. 
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strate the widespread nature of home mort- 
gage foreclosures in the State, as indicated 
in the table below. 


MORTGAGE FORECLOSURES IN SELECTED CALIFORNIA 
COUNTIES 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


356 


1 Figures compiled for January through March 1983 


These data represent trustees deeds re- 
corded as a result of foreclosures having 
gone to completion. Data regarding notices 
of default are attached for four representa- 
tive counties. 


NOTICES OF DEFAULT AND MORTGAGE FORECLOSURES 
[Mustrative data (1979-83) } 


1982 
1983 (January-February) 
mn : County: 


1982 : 

1983 (January-February) 
Alameda County:* 

1979 

1980. 

1981 


1982 
1983 (January-February) 


* Reference: Louis Magini, county clerk's office 
L Banish 


Sources: County recorder’s offices. 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN of California. I yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to associate myself with the gentle- 
man’s words. I oppose the Wylie sub- 
stitute and support the Gonzalez sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. Chairman, as a cosponsor of 
H.R. 1983, the Emergency Housing As- 
sistance Act, I rise in support of the 
substitute offered by the distinguished 
subcommittee chairman, Mr. GONZA- 
LEZ. 
The Gonzalez substitute strengthens 
the original bill by insuring that the 
emergency housing assistance will be 
targeted to those who are most in 
need. I am particularly pleased that 
the Gonzalez substitute incorporated 
into its text the language of the 
amendment which was to be offered 


will 
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by the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
COLEMAN). The Coleman amendment 
would target the emergency assistance 
provided in this act to areas which 
have been hardest hit by the ravages 
of recession. Just 8 weeks ago, the 
House passed, by an overwhelming 
vote of 335 to 83, the Edgar amend- 
ment to H.R. 1718, the emergency jobs 
bill. The economic situation today is 
no less urgent than it was 2 months 
ago. I urge my colleagues to join with 
me in support of this substitute. 

Despite a year of rosy predictions, 
the economic situation remains grim 
for millions of unemployed Americans. 
The national unemployment rate 
stands at 10.2 percent of the work 
force. There are more than 11.4 mil- 
lion Americans actively searching, in 
vain, for employment. Meanwhile, the 
delinquency and foreclosure rates 
have continued to increase as more 
and more workers become unemployed 
or continue to be unable to find a job 
after prolonged periods of unemploy- 
ment. In my own district, where unem- 
ployment has hovered at or above the 
20-percent level for much of the last 
year, the foreclosure rates have in- 
creased by more than 86 percent over 
their levels of just 3 years ago. 

The Gonzalez substitute takes into 
account the need to focus emergency 
housing assistance money into areas 
that have, as a result of prolonged un- 
employment, recently become pockets 
of poverty. As one who comes from an 
area with an unemployment rate 
which is nearly double that of the na- 
tional average, I am well aware of the 
personal and economic hardship which 
this joblessness has caused. For too 
many in my district—and in congres- 
sional districts in every geographical 
region of our country—the fruits of a 
lifetime of labor are being spoiled by 
this prolonged period of economic 
hardship. People who have spent their 
lifetimes working and buying their 
homes are now faced with the pros- 
pect of being put into the streets, their 
jobs gone, their self-respect evaporat- 
ed, their dreams extinguished. 

The Coleman language in the Gon- 
zalez substitute would not diminish 
the amount of aid which is provided in 
this bill. It would, however, send a di- 
rective to the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development that in pro- 
viding assistance, priority should be 
given to areas which exceed the na- 
tional average in unemployment. The 
news media carry the pitiful picture of 
thousands of unemployed seeking only 
a handful of jobs. To some who char- 
acterize these pictures as unfair por- 
trayals of an isolated few, these people 
are merely statistics to be counted on 
a computer abstract. We who repre- 
sent them in Congress know different- 
ly. I urge that, by adopting the Gonza- 
lez substitute, we choose to target as- 
sistance to them first. 
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Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Roemer amendment and in opposi- 
tion to the Gonzalez substitute. 

This legislation has a great number 
of flaws, but perhaps the worst is that 
the availability of Federal assistance 
would reverse the normal and tradi- 
tional homeowner priorities for debt 
repayment. It would in fact actually 
create incentives for homeowners to 
go to foreclosure. 

I think we would all acknowledge 
that currently, delinquent homeown- 
ers try to preserve their equities in 
their homes by trying to keep up with 
their mortgages first, before perhaps 
even paying other debts. This legisla- 
tion would certainly turn that priority 
upside down. 

There is not a person in this room 
that does not have real compassion for 
people who find it difficult to main- 
tain their mortgage payments on a 
current basis; but the simple fact is 
that the substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) 
will simply not be effective in helping 
them should they find themselves in 
that unfortunate position. 

Without going into all the argu- 
ments against this substitute, some of 
which have been made, in a penetrat- 
ing analysis of a few of the deficien- 
cies of this legislation by my friend, 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
McKInney), there are some additional 
problems that I would like to address, 
which apply under the original legisla- 
tion or under the substitute. 

First, my friend, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. FRANK) says that 
this is a carefully drawn piece of legis- 
lation. I am sure that the gentleman is 
sincere in that viewpoint; but with all 
due respect to him, I submit that that 
is simply not correct. 

In the substitute, one can qualify for 
assistance due to the loss or reduction 
of income by any person contributing 
to the income of the mortgagor; how- 
ever, the income and assets tests apply 
only when they cover the income and 
assets of the mortgagor and members 
of the family residing in the residence 
of the mortgagor. 
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Clearly those two provisions are in- 
consistent. It raises serious questions 
as to who is a member of the family. 

Clearly the question arises: Is a 
mother-in-law a member of the 
family? Is a first cousin, perhaps a 
second cousin, a cousin once removed, 
a third cousin by marriage, is in fact a 
common-law relationship a member of 
the family under the provisions of this 
bill? What is a member of the family? 
There is no definition contained here, 
and these questions remain totally un- 
answered in this legislation. 
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Further, I am at a total loss to un- 
derstand why the Federal Government 
should go to the extraordinary lengths 
of picking up the mortgage payments 
of homeowners without considering 
the ability of all countributors to 
make their own payments. Why 
should we ignore the income and 
assets of any contributor to the mort- 
gage if the same individual can make 
the homeowner qualify for assistance 
under this bill? 

We should, in my view, at least, at 
the very least, take into consideration 
the assets and income of any person 
contributing to the payment of the 
mortgage obligation. 

Let me give you an example. If a di- 
vorced husband was making mortgage 
payments for his ex-wife and had an 
unfortunate reduction in his income 
from $100,000 to a mere pittance of 
$80,000 a year, his wife would qualify 
under the Gonzalez amendment for 
emergency mortgage assistance. Some 
emergency, right? 

No consideration would be given to 
the income and assets of the divorced 
husband as long as he was not residing 
within the residence. And this assist- 
ance, ladies and gentlemen, is not pea- 
nuts. The average monthly subsidy is 
estimated to be $740 a month. The 
holder of a $90,000 mortgage at 17.5 
percent would get a Federal payment 
of up to $1,260 a month. This is clearly 
excessive and unacceptable. 

I applaud the efforts of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Housing 
Committee to include, albeit reluctant- 
ly, an income and assets tests in this 
substitute and to eliminate the rebut- 
table presumption contained in the 
original bill. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
DuRBIN). The time of the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Parris) has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. PARRIS 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PARRIS. The fact remains, 
however, that the modest changes in 
the substitute do not go far enough 
toward assuring that this assistance is 
reserved for the truly deserving. 

Further, both provisions provide 
that whenever the program is in effect 
in any district, each financial institu- 
tion, or other mortgagee shall, and 
that means any person, bank, mort- 
gage company, or whatever, everybody 
that holds any mortgage in that dis- 
trict must assist the mortgagor in ap- 
plying for assistance. 

What if the financial institution or 
the mortgagee is not within the dis- 
trict in which the program is activat- 
ed? If we meet the national trigger 

Mr. SCHUMER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

The gentleman has raised a lot of 
questions and I would like to answer 
the gentleman. 
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Mr. PARRIS. If the gentleman 
would get his own time to discuss the 
legislation I would be very pleasured 
by that. I will yield later if I have the 
opportuniiy. 

As long as the national trigger is met 
then that point perhaps is moot. But 
since the program and the legislation 
does, in fact, envision eligibilities by 
district, the question is critical. With 
so many lenders in this day and age 
using the secondary market, selling 
loans to other institutions in other 
areas of the country, the Gonzalez ap- 
proach leaves some very grave and se- 
rious questions to be answered, none 
of which are addressed in this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARRIS. I will be glad to yield 
to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution and I think he is 
making a significant argument here. I 
just had a chance to read a copy of the 
substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. GONZALEZ, before we 
came to the floor. But it says here: 

The Secretary shall not include as assets 
the entitlement of any such individual to re- 
ceive any payments under a pension, annu- 
ity, or similar plan or contract. 

That implies to me that a person 
could be receiving an annuity of up to 
$90,000 or $100,000 and still qualify 
under this bill under the assets test or 
they could be receiving a pension of 
more than $20,000 and still qualify 
under the bill. 

So I thank the gentleman for the 
contribution he is making. I think it is 
a valid one. 

Mr. PARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his comment. 

One final point. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PARRIS. I do not yield at this 
time, I would say to the gentleman 
from New York. If the gentleman will 
permit me to complete my statement 
then I will be delighted to yield at 
that time. 

One final point. Neither H.R. 1983 
nor the Gonzalez substitute do any- 
thing, as has been suggested earlier in 
previous comments briefly by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. McK1n- 
NEY) to protect the Federal Govern- 
ment from taking as security property 
in which there is no equity. 

Under either version the loans made 
are not limited to equity in the proper- 
ty. 

Since the average loan is estimated 
at $10,000 it could very easily exceed 
any equity on certain new home pur- 
chases and if there is no equity in the 
collateral then it is a grant and not a 
loan. 

Mr. Chairman, for these and a great 
number of other reasons, most of 
which have been discussed in general 
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debate under the original bill, I cannot 
support the Gonzalez substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Parris) has again expired. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Chariman, I ask 
unanimous consent for 1 more minute. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, is the gen- 
tleman prepared to yield and answer 
questions after he receives his 1 addi- 
tional minute? 

He has yielded selectively, so he is 
obviously not against the principle of 
yielding, and yet he has asked a 
number of questions on this bill and 
answered them erroneously and I 
would like simply to ask if the gentle- 
man is going to continue on, and if 
time is not a problem, I want to make 
sure that the gentleman is willing to 
yield to a number of questions from 
people here who are eagerly waiting to 
answer him. 

Mr. PARRIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SCHUMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. PARRIS. As I have tried to indi- 
cate on I think three or four previous 
occasions during this statement on my 
past, at such time as the gentleman 
has asked me to yield, as soon as I 
complete my statement, should time 
permit, I would be delighted to yield 
to my friend from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman persist in his objection? 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Parris) 
will be recognized for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. PARRIS. For the reasons out- 
lined in a large number of comments 
made on H.R. 1983, which I believe to 
be still valid, I cannot support the 
Gonzalez substitute. 

The Roemer amendment, on the 
other hand, presents a reasonable ap- 
proach, which, as has been indicated, 
can be implemented in a timely fash- 
ion. It will not burden the taxpayers 
with an additional $760 million in ad- 
ditional Federal spending and increase 
the deficit. It will facilitate the limited 
forbearance needed by distressed 
homeowners. 

It will not be a Federal handout to a 
limited few but, rather, a real benefit 
to real people in the real world, and at 
an early time, and provide real assist- 
ance to Americans who find them- 
selves in temporary distress. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for the 
Roemer amendment. 

I am now delighted to finally yield, 
at long last, and congratulate my 
friend from New York on his lately 
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found patience for that action on my 
part. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Parris) has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. SCHUMER and 
by unanimous consent Mr. PARRIS was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SCHUMER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SCHUMER. I think a number of 
questions raised by the gentleman 
from Virginia are answered by the dis- 
cussion we had with the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

But there is another point brought 
up by the gentleman from Virginia. He 
said that if a divorced spouse had an 
income of $100,000 that dropped to 
$80,000, then that would still allow the 
owner of the home whose spouse’s 
income had dropped to qualify under 
this program. 

As I read the bill it does not at all. 

If you refer to section 4(b) on page 8, 
quite simply if the income drops and 
the alimony payments do not drop, 
then we are not going to have any 
problem because the ability to pay is 
not impaired. 

So I would like to know what section 
of the bill the gentleman cites when 
stating that point because I just do 
not see it within the four corners of 
this bill. 

Mr. PARRIS. I submit to the gentle- 
man that if he would read the bill, and 
in my mind interpret it correctly, he 
would find that if there is a divorced 
couple in which situation the husband, 
who had a large income figure, and he 
was not residing within the residence 
to which we are presumably alluding 
here, then this section—— 

Mr. SCHUMER. I would just like for 
the gentleman to cite the section so 
that I might study the gentleman’s in- 
terpretation. 

Mr. PARRIS. I regret that I do not 
have a copy of the bill in front of me. I 
cannot at this time answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Then I yield back 
to the gentleman. Perhaps the gentle- 
man from Ohio can answer. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARRIS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WYLIE. I think the gentleman 
in the well is referring to page 8, para- 
graph (b). It says any similar loss or 
reduction by any person contributing 
to the income of such mortgagor,” and 
what you are assuming is that if they 
are married they are contributing to 
the income of that mortgagor, and if 
they are divorced and contributing ali- 
mony, and he reduces the alimony 
payment, then that is a loss or a re- 
duction of income for that purpose. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. SCHUMER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PARRIS was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I think we did not finish reading this 
section B. After the part that the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member 
of our committee has said, it says, 
“Which reduction in income renders 
such mortgagor unable to correct the 
mortgage delinquency within a reason- 
able period of time or to resume full 
mortgage payments.“ 

Mr. PARRIS. That begs the ques- 
tion, if I may reclaim my time. 

The point is that if the person who 
has the $100,000 income and is not re- 
siding within the residence and has a 
loss of income then the assets and 
income test does not apply to that 
person. That is the fatal failure in this 
legislation. The assets and income test 
is simply not reasonable. 

Mr. SCHUMER. If the gentleman 
will yield. 

Mr. PARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SCHUMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

It is simply a reduction from 
$100,000 to $80,000 of the spouse who 
does not reside in the home, does not 
make it impossible to pay that mort- 
gage—and I doubt it does—I submit 
this provision will not apply. 

Mr. PARRIS. I submit to the gentle- 
man if in this hypothetical, the pay- 
ment was not being made in full to the 
divorced spouse my allegation in terms 
of reduction would still apply. 

Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike the 
requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 1983 presents 
this House with an opportunity to re- 
spond to a need that exists all across 
this country. 

Unemployment rates are higher 
today than at any time since the 
Great Depression. These high rates 
have persisted for not months, but 
years and we have every indication 
that such high rates of unemployment 
will continue for years into the future, 
notwithstanding the predicted recov- 
ery. 

As a result of this prolonged period 
of high unemployment, many hard- 
working Americans, through no fault 
of their own, are threatened with 
losing their homes—homes they have 
worked long and hard to acquire, keep, 
and maintain. 

This legislation responds to that 
problem. 
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H.R. 1983 provides for temporary as- 
sistance payments to correct mortgage 
delinquencies and maintain payments 
for up to 36 months when a homeown- 
er is no longer able to do so because of 
involuntary loss of employment or re- 
duction in earnings. 

Under H.R. 1983 as presented, banks 
and other mortgagees will be required 
to maintain their current levels of for- 
bearance in order either to qualify for 
assistance or to foreclose on a mort- 
gage in any district in which the pro- 
gram is operating. 

Federal funds will not take the place 
of current forbearance practices. In 
fact, H.R. 1983 will add to a mortga- 
gee’s ability to forbear in two ways: 
First, existence of the program will 
permit a mortgagee to have more con- 
fidence that there will be a source of 
funds to correct the deficiency at the 
end of the period of forbearance; 
second, the availability of these funds 
will reduce the total number of defi- 
ciencies, providing a bank or other 
mortgagee with resources such as to 
permit voluntary forbearance to other 
mortgagors. 

The Roemer substitute would 
remove this feature from the bill. 

This bill is an appropriate response 
to a very real crisis. It balances what is 
currently available to mortgagors in 
terms of voluntary forbearance with 
the additional financial assistance 
which is needed at this time to help so 
many hard-working individuals to 
retain their homes. 

The Gonzalez substitute provides 
needed targeting and other improve- 
ments that have been suggested. Tar- 
geting will be based on the need in 
terms of unemployment, rates of fore- 
closure, and poverty so that the funds 
will be spent where they are most 
needed. 

We have heard a lot of criticism 
about specific provisions of the bill 
and attempts to paint horror stories 
about how particular provisions might 
apply. Yet those who are making such 
criticisms are not, for the most part, 
coming forward with language that 
improves the bill; rather, they suggest 
that this worthy and needed program 
be abandoned entirely because they 
see some small provision which might 
in some unusual circumstance cause a 
problem. 

I would suggest to those who make 
such criticisms that if they truly be- 
lieve that we should pursue the Ameri- 
can dream, that we should preserve 
homeownership of working men and 
women in this country, then they 
should suggest the changes they be- 
lieve are needed to strengthen the bill 
rather than ask the Federal Govern- 
ment to turn its back on homeowners 
in need because some one person, 
somewhere in this country might re- 
ceive assistance which was inappropri- 
ate. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requi- 
site number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply con- 
cerned about the plight of Americans 
who are unable to meet their mort- 
gage obligations. We obviously have a 
responsibility to help these people. 
Unfortunately, the bill now before us 
promises a great deal of assistance, but 
will actually provide little. In the end, 
it will only serve to promote the eco- 
nomic conditions of high interest rates 
and unemployment—which have 
helped cause so many of these foreclo- 
sures. The only answer is the substi- 
tute offered by the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member of our Banking 
Committee. 

H.R. 1983 is really little more than 
an incentive to foreclose. Instead, 
what we should be doing is encourag- 
ing the ongoing practice by local lend- 
ers of forbearance. The mortgage 
bankers are telling us that the rate of 
foreclosures remained unchanged 
during the fourth quarter—while at 
the same time—the delinquency rate 
for mortgages rose. This plainly shows 
that local lenders are doing what they 
can to forbear. Contrary to what some 
have said, these local institutions have 
no desire to become real estate ware- 
houses. 

The Wylie substitute is the most re- 
alistic and most responsive approach 
to the homeowners who need tempo- 
rary aid. If we instruct the regulators 
to relax current rules in order to fur- 
ther encourage forbearance, we can 
provide relief immediately. We can 
provide this assistance in a highly effi- 
cient manner by using existing mecha- 
nisms while we avoid providing lenders 
with an attractive incentive to foreclo- 
sure. 

If our goal is to effectively help as 
many people as possible, why not 
make it easier to forbear? There is no 
monetary limit to forbearance. No 
billion-dollar appropriation is neces- 
sary. Instead of limiting our help to 25 
percent of the mortgagors who may be 
delinquent, why not create a program 
which could help everyone in need at 
almost no cost? 

As with so many bills we consider, 
H.R. 1983 is well intentioned. After all, 
who among us does not want to help 
the unemployed? Who among us 
would not want to help someone who 
faces the loss of their home through 
no fault of their own? But this bill 
takes the wrong approach. Besides 
being cumbersome, it will only provide 
a first-come, first-served handout to 
lenders who have the wherewithal to 
take advantage of this program. This 
bill has the potential to provide relief 
for those who need it the least. 

More jobs, lower interest rates, lower 
inflation, and an economy in the dawn 
of a solid recovery have rendered the 
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approach in this bill obsolete. Com- 
monsense dictates that we continue to 
encourage the cost-effective and pru- 
dent policy of forebearance, while not 
offering an attractive $760 million in- 
centive to foreclose. 

I urge a “yes” vote for the Wylie 
substitute. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
Roemer amendment and in favor of 
the amendment of my chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Gownza- 
LEZ). 
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Mr. Chairman, we are experiencing 
today the greatest recession since the 
thirties and the highest unemploy- 
ment rate since World War II. People 
are in great pain. 

Now in the thirties, when my father 
was laid off, they came in and took ev- 
erything. You lost your home, you lost 
your furniture, you lost everything 
but your family. 

Hopefully in the eighties we are a 
little more progressive. We care and 
we have the resources to care some- 
what more for our people. 

Now people are in great pain and 
they are not just the traditionally 
poor; they are the middle-class people 
who suddenly find themselves poor. 
The new poor, as we say. Like the 
fellow from my district who testified 
before our Banking Committee. He 
was a Vietnam veteran. He had worked 
for this trucking company for 15 
years. He had paid on a new home for 
his wife and two children for 8 years. 
And he is being forced to lose his 
home because he cannot find a job and 
he has been out there looking. He does 
not want a handout, as he said to our 
committee. And this bill is not a hand- 
out. To represent it as a handout is ab- 
solutely being untruthful. We all know 
it is not a handout. Anyone who takes 
part in this proposition will have to 
pay back the loan once they get a job. 
This is a rotating fund. 

This bill establishes $760 million for 
this rotating fund. It also establishes 
$100 million to provide assistance for 
those who are totally homeless. And 
we had many, many people come to 
our committee, who had the courage 
to come, who not only are facing fore- 
closure, they have nowhere to live at 
all 


Now what does $760 million buy? Be- 
cause we always hear the argument, 
“This is a lot of money.” It is a lot of 
money, but it is a rotating fund to be 
paid back. 

What it buys is about, well it is 
about one-eighth of what the cost 
overrun is of a helicopter project. I do 
not hear a Member concerned about 
the cost overruns of all these defense 
contracts we dole out. Billions and bil- 
lions and billions and billions of dol- 
lars of taxpayers’ money are paid that 
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are supposed to fulfill a contract for 
$4 billion and actually our taxpayers 
pay $8.6 billion. 

But we do not have enough money, 
we do not have enough money for $760 
million to serve 76,000 homeowners 
who lately have lost their jobs 
through no fault of their own. We do 
not have enough money to provide a 
meager, a meager $100 million to pro- 
vide assistance and services for thou- 
sands of our homeless. 

The homeless are not the usual 
types that we are used to thinking of 
in terms of taking part in some of our 
various institutions. These are women 
and children and husbands who came 
before our committee who do not have 
a place to stay. 

Now I ask the Members who are op- 
posed to this bill and want to gut the 
essence of this bill what your priorities 
are? If your priorities are to serve the 
American people at a time of need 
with this rotating fund, to give them a 
slight access to keeping their homes or 
to provide some shelter, then you will 
support the Gonzalez approach. If 
your priorities are that this is too 
much, but you have other priorities 
that serve all the waste and abuse that 
is in government, then you will not 
support this bill. 

We have a lot of ways to save money 
in this budget. This is not one of them. 
This is one of the most critical needs 
of our people and particularly the 
middle class who have suddenly found 
themselves poor. 

So let us pass this compassionate bill 
and do something to serve the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. OAKAR. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LEVITAS. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding and I asked her to 
yield in order to address a question to 
my friend from Louisiana (Mr. 
ROEMER), who has offered an amend- 
ment. 

I have got some problems with the 
bill, but I also understand what its 
purpose is as the gentlewoman has 
just explained. But what I do not un- 
derstand is many of us last week voted 
for passage of the emergency agricul- 
ture credit bill. And I do not see con- 
ceptually what the difference is be- 
tween providing this emergency agri- 
cultural credit for people in rural 
America who are suffering under the 
burdens of the recession at this time 
and what the proponents of this legis- 
lation are trying to achieve? What is 
the difference? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Ms. OAKAR) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. LEVITAs and 
by unanimous consent, Ms. OAKAR was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 
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Mr. LEVITAS. This is a sincere ques- 
tion, trying to understand why we 
should support one as I did last week 
and not provide similar type of assist- 
ance and relief under the circum- 
stances for people who are suffering 
with the possibility of losing their 
homes. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. OAKAR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. ROEMER. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

I thank the gentleman from Georgia 
for asking. 

Two points quickly. The gentlewom- 
an said in her remarks, well spoken re- 
marks I might add, that she was con- 
cerned about the $100 million for the 
emergency shelter. I point out to the 
gentlewoman that the $100 million is 
in all of the options before us. 

As to the question raised by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, as to the compa- 
rability or parity inherent in the farm 
emergency bill last week and this, they 
are the same. The substitute that we 
offer as an amendment allows the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the option to, 
under certain circumstances, forbear. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Ms. OaKar) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Ms. OAKAR 
was allowed to proceed for 30 addition- 
al seconds.) 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
under the Gonzalez approach does not 
talk about options with respect to 
loans for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It grants a moratorium on the 
payment of home loans insured by 
FmHA for the individuals facing home 
mortgage foreclosures. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the Roemer amendment. It 
represents a rational way to assist dis- 
tressed homeowners without adding to 
the burden of the taxpayers. 

I would like to note at this point in 
time that we are not discussing the 
subject of military cost overruns. And 
I speak to this point because the previ- 
ous speaker, my good friend from 
Ohio, has implied there might be some 
tradeoff here. I stand second to none 
and I am well known in this House for 
my outspoken opposition to military 
procurement recommendations of the 
administration and egregious cost 
overruns. But we are now talking 
about an entirely different matter: 
There is no tradeoff here between de- 
fense spending and this so-called 
Emergency Housing Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to note 
for my colleagues that the $760 mil- 
lion for mortgage payments to certain 
homeowners would be just the start of 
what will undoubtedly become a virtu- 
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al entitlement program that will cost 
billions. 

It is interesting that the committee 
report notes that utilizing the provi- 
sions in H.R. 1983, this program would 
have been triggered only twice nation- 
ally. The report conveniently omits 
the fact the trigger also applies by 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board dis- 
tricts, and as a result, it would have 
been in effect in 4 of the 12 districts 
continuously for virtually all of the 
last 10 years. 

On that basis alone, we can dispel 
the argument that this legislation is of 
an emergency nature required by cur- 
rent economic conditions. H.R. 1983 is, 
by its very construction, a permanent 
program and the Members of this 
body must realize that. The Roemer 
amendment, on the other hand, recog- 
nizes the incremental problem of fore- 
closures and directs those agencies re- 
sponsible for supervising the financial 
institutions which have made these 
mortgages, to take such steps as neces- 
sary to encourage forbearance. 

Financial institutions are already 
doing an admirable job of forbearing, 
but they are under pressures from 
their Federal supervisory agencies. 
These pressures can result in in- 
creased foreclosures. This substitute 
both resolves this problem and cor- 
rectly turns the attention of the su- 
pervisors and the institutions toward 
additional forbearance efforts and 
therefore I believe deserves the strong 
endorsement of this House. 
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Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in opposi- 
tion to the Roemer amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, and especially Mem- 
bers of the committee from the oppo- 
sition with whom I have had the en- 
joyable opportunity of serving and dis- 
cussing this bill, and for whom I have 
deep respect—and I look over the aisle 
at several in particular who have par- 
ticipated in this debate and who I 
think indeed have a deep social con- 
science—and I want to address my re- 
marks primarily to them. I am not 
going to talk about IMF or El Salva- 
dor. I am not going to talk about what 
other budget expenditure might take 
the place of this bill if it is not passed. 
I am also not going to talk at length 
about the details raised by several, in- 
cluding the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. McKinney), although, as a 
lawyer, I think I might enjoy it. I 
could spend some time, for example, in 
talking about the definition on page 8. 

The gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. McKinney) referred to that and 
said, “What is the meaning of the 
terms ‘willful,’ ‘repeated’, or ‘felonious 
misconduct’?” 

The truth of the matter is that 
those terms have meaning in unem- 
ployment compensation law. 
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If there is a technical flaw, correct 
it. 

The main point is that there is real 
need here. The question is not wheth- 
er there can be more bank forbear- 
ance. The Gonzalez bill embraces the 
forbearance proposal the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE) has suggested. 
The question is whether we should go 
beyond it. That is the issue. 

When I returned from law school in 
1957 to Michigan, there was serious 
unemployment. I represented a lot of 
smaller wage earners and medium 
wage earners. I represented a lot of 
people in the building trades. There 
was a lot of unemployment. Housing 
construction was down; commercial 
construction was down in southeast 
Michigan. But the people there were 
able to wander someplace and find a 
job; they were able to somehow sal- 
vage their mortgage, maintain their 
home. 

The truth of the matter is, today 
that is not true. Building tradesmen 
and others have wandered throughout 
this country, being unemployed in 
Michigan, and they have not been able 
to find work. And so the statistics read 
like this for Michigan: In the first half 
of 1982, the foreclosure rate was 77 
percent higher than in the comparable 
period in 1981, 149 percent higher 
than in 1980, and 146 percent higher 
than in 1979. And this is in an area 
where banks hesitate to foreclose be- 
cause unemployment is so serious, 
they do not know what they are going 
to do with the homes if they take 
them back. But they have been taking 
them back twice or three times as 
often as they were several years ago. 

And that is what you have to face. 
Do not call this a handout when you 
know it is a loan. Do not call it a give- 
away when you know that people sign 
a document and they are obligated to 
pay it back. 

In a sense, what we would be doing 
as a people under the Gonzalez substi- 
tute is forming a unit somewhat as is 
done for insurance. We would be 
spreading the risk. But the people 
whom we would be helping would have 
to pay it back. 

It is said by the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey, Well, this may be a per- 
manent program.” 

The only way it would be a perma- 
nent program would be if unemploy- 
ment continues at its present level or 
at a very serious level. The only way it 
would be a permanent program would 
be if there would be continued misery 
at the levels that we see today. 

And I ask you, those of you who 
talk, as I believe is so true, about the 
importance of family and the sanctity 
of home, what in the world do you 
expect people to do who are unem- 
ployed, who have nowhere to turn, 
who have not been receiving forbear- 
ance from the bank and, after years 
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and years of struggling to buy a home, 
cannot retain it? What do you want 
them to do? 

One thing you should not do is to 
come back on this floor and talk about 
the sanctity of the family or that the 
home is a castle. Do one of two things: 
Refrain from that, or step up to the 
fact that in this time of crisis we have 
the obligation, through a loan pro- 
gram, to allow people to retain their 
homes, to allow families to stay to- 
gether. That is the issue, not IMF, not 
El Salvador, not helicopters or any- 
thing else, and not forbearance as in 
the Roemer proposal, because that is 
in the Gonzalez proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. LEVIN) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LEVIN 
of Michigan was allowed to proceed 
for 1 additional minute.) 

Do you want to take one step more 
that gives thousands of people in this 
country a chance to retain their 
home? And do not say it does not 
cover everybody in need. That is a 
weak argument. Maybe it does not. 
But we should throw a lifeline out to 
tens of thousands. And if it turns out 
that need is inadequate, then we can 
consider extending the lifeline longer, 
rather than not having it being given 
in the first place. 

This is well-considered legislation. I 
strongly urge that we reject the 
Roemer substitute and then proudly 
vote for the proposal of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ). 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a little 
disappointed by the tone of the 
debate. We have a legitimate philo- 
sophical question: Should there or 
should there not be such a program at 
all? 

We have, on the part of those on the 
subcommittee, met with a variety of 
Members. To the extent that they had 
constructive suggestions, tightening 
amendments, we have adopted them. 

Some of the arguments we have 
heard on the other side have been 
straightforward: There should be no 
Federal program that seeks to aid. 

But others, I think, have fallen 
short of that standard. 

I have to mention the attack of the 
gentleman from Connecticut on the 
assets test. Several weeks ago, I sub- 
mitted to my friend, the gentleman 
from Connecticut, a version of an 
assets test, because I had voted with 
him in committee to apply one. We 
persuaded everyone to adopt one. I 
submitted it to the gentleman from 
Connecticut. I asked him if there were 
any problems. He told me it was OK. 
Several weeks have passed by. Now, 
weeks after having told me that it was 
acceptable, he has strained and la- 
bored and worked harder than I have 
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ever seen him work to find a potential 
possible way to find a problem in it. 
When I get that from the gentleman 
from Connecticut, when we get an 
agreement that this is a good assets 
test, and several weeks later, he sud- 
denly finds, under great strain, a prob- 
lem that has been there all along, I 
think we are not being allowed to dis- 
cuss the thrust of the amendment. 

I will yield to the gentleman, who 
would not yield to me when he raised 
the point. 

Mr. McKINNEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding, and I would also sug- 
gest that I did not use the gentleman’s 
name in the debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say to the 
gentleman that one of the reasons this 
ex-tire dealer has a staff to review 
such proposals is that they have point- 
ed out to me only this afternoon the 
fact that the pensions, unlimited pen- 
sions, are totally excluded, and that is 
why I raised that point. 

Mr. FRANK. Then I wish, when I 
make an agreement with the gentle- 
man about good words, that if his staff 
has to sign off on it, he get them to 
sign off a little earlier and not wait 1 
month and then bring up this kind of 
possibility on the floor. 

Similarly, with regard to the gay di- 
vorcee with a $100,000-a-year husband. 
The fact is that under the bill, a re- 
duction of income only triggers assist- 
ance, as the gentleman from Brooklyn 
pointed out, if that reduction endan- 
gers your ability to pay the mortgage. 
The $80,000-a-year husband would not 
be endangered, presumably, in his or 
her ability to pay the mortgage. 

I understand that there are Mem- 
bers who say we should not try any- 
thing at all to respond—I would say to 
the gentleman from Virginia who 
wants me to yield that the same rules 
apply on yielding when I speak as 
when he speaks. The gentleman would 
not yield during his statement, and I 
do not believe in one-way streets in 
this particular situation. 

The point is, Mr. Chairman, that 
people who have an objection to the 
program in principle ought to articu- 
late the objection of principle. We 
have heard two that I understand. 
One is that it is an entitlement and 
covers too many people; the other is 
that it does not cover enough people. 
Now, I understand. I often hear these 
points. The problem is, today we are 
hearing both from the same people. 
They are simultaneously telling us 
that this is a terrible program because 
it is an entitlement that is going to 
cost us an enormous amount, and also 
that it does not cover enough people. I 
think people ought to have to flip a 
coin and pick one of those, whichever 
stick they think is more convenient to 
beat the program. 

Finally, we have the great passion 
with which we are being told that we 
should adopt the forbearance provi- 
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sion and that if we were serious, we 
would rush right into the forbearance 
provision. Well, here, I think, we may 
need reference to the Copyrights Sub- 
committee, because a little theft of in- 
tellectual property is involved. It was 
the chairman of the full committee, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, 
who came up with the forbearance 
idea as part of this package. The mi- 
nority, to my knowledge, had no con- 
cern for dealing with this problem at 
all until the chairman had brought it 
up. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. I discussed the idea of 
forbearance with the chairman before 
the amendment was offered, and we 
agreed to the amendment, and I did 
support it in the committee. 

Mr. FRANK. Well, I appreciate that. 

Mr. WYLIE. At the first hearing, as 
a matter of fact, I suggested the idea. 

Mr. FRANK. My point is, I saw no 
separate bill. Until this legislation was 
adopted, there was no separate bill on 
this. But I am glad that we have come 
to an agreement on forbearance, I just 
regret seeing it being used as an alter- 
native, particularly since—and this is 
my final point—we were told by some 
of the Members that our bill will be 
unfair because HUD will have to pick 
and choose and will not be able to 
treat everyone equally. 

So what is the alternative? What is 
the minority's version of fairness and 
equality? Relying wholly on the for- 
bearance of the banks which means 
that someone who lives in an area 
where the bank is willing to forbear 
will be OK, and someone else will not? 
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Nothing will guarantee less equity 
and equality of treatment than having 
no Federal program whatsoever and 
leaving individuals entirely to the 
whim of the individual banks. 

So I do not think that we have re- 
ceived the real arguments here. There 
is an objection in principle to any pro- 
gram whatsoever coming forward. 
That is the choice we have to make. If 
Members had specific amendments, 
they came forward and we have adopt- 
ed many of them. In fact, as the gen- 
tleman from Michigan pointed out, 
one amendment we adopted, proposed 
by the gentleman from Kansas, will 
disallow people who lose their jobs 
through their own fault. That became 
the subject of ridicule by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut, and I do not 
think it was ridicule based on the 
facts, because this is good, legal lan- 
guage which has been used and devel- 
oped to decide when people do not 
qualify for a benefit. 

I wish that the Members who are op- 
posed in principle to any Federal pro- 
gram, would be more explicit. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requi- 
site number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of 
the committee of jurisdiction, but 
briefly, I want to approach this discus- 
sion from a little different angle. 

As I understand the bill being debat- 
ed and possibly amended, H.R. 1983 is 
meant to be available to both VA and 
conventional mortgagors. I would 
want my colleagues in the House to 
know that the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs is currently considering its 
own mortgage relief proposal utilizing 
the VA's direct loan revolving fund. In 
fact, we passed it through the full 
committee yesterday and hopefully it 
will come to the House floor next 
week, or shortly thereafter. 

The VA program would be an alter- 
native to the current payoffs on fore- 
closure, and they are actually estimat- 
ed to save money over the next several 
years, much in the same way that the 
TMAP program was to operate for 
FHA mortgages. 

As I have listened to this debate, I 
note that interestingly the VA pro- 
gram is more restrictive than is H.R. 
1983. For instance, it requires a 6- 
month delinquency rather than 3 
months to qualify for assistance, and 
the maximum loan is $8,400 compared 
to an average loan of $10,000 under 
H.R. 1983. 

In addition, the mortgagor must 
have a reasonable prospect of being 
able to resume full payments of the 
primary loan within 6 months after re- 
ceiving assistance. 

The finding is with the Administra- 
tor and is more restrictive than either 
H.R. 1983 or the Gonzalez substitute. 

I guess the point I want to make to 
my colleagues is that what is also in- 
teresting is that CBO's estimates on 
the bill were based on assumptions 
that the VA would be very selective in 
approving loans. For instance, it as- 
sumed that the veterans who were un- 
employed are currently reemployed, 
and even with that assumption, CBO 
projections—not OMB, but CBO pro- 
jections—they project that 40 percent 
of those loans would not be repaid 
even with those restrictions. Now, 40 
percent is pretty high. I think our col- 
leagues need to know about CBO’s as- 
sumptions, even on the more restric- 
tive legislation for mortgage relief 
coming from the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. 

What I am really wondering here 
today is, if our veterans legislation is 
being pursued in vain? What incen- 
tives would a veteran have under our 
approach if he had access to the more 
liberalized provisions of H.R. 1983? 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to 
member of the Com- 


my colleague, a 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, the gen- 
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tleman from Ohio, a very able 
Member, for his response. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I also happen to be a member of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, along 
with the gentleman from Arkansas, 
and the gentleman from Arkansas 
does make a very valid point with re- 
spect to the VA program, which we 
have passed out of our committee. 

This substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) 
would in effect supersede the VA pro- 
gram because this is, as you point out, 
a much more generous program for 
veterans and they would be well ad- 
vised to go for this program. That will 
make the VA program moot, as long as 
money is available. 

So with respect to the veterans, 
what we are doing here, I suggest, is 
along the lines of the statement by 
the gentleman from Arkansas. He is 
right on target and accurate, and I 
think it is another reason why we 
should support the Roemer amend- 
ment and vote down the Gonzalez sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I thank 
the gentleman for his response and for 
the contribution he makes in this com- 
mittee and the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

I just want to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the fact that there is 
other legislation moving that could 
give veterans mortgage relief. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I am impelled to do 
this by the dialog just terminated with 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE) 
because it is so erroneous. 

In the first place, to say, as Mr. 
WYLIE said, that if this legislation is 
adopted it would supersede the veter- 
ans’ assistance program is not only er- 
roneous, it is an absolute distortion be- 
cause it would be like saying that the 
veterans’ access to medical care in the 
VA hospitals, per se, supersedes his 
pension rights. It is the same thing. If 
anything, this would be supplementa- 
ry under certain conditions that the 
veteran would have to qualify for that 
places him in the same economic con- 
ditions as other nonveterans. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. If I may 
reclaim my time, as I understand it, if 
the Gonzalez substitute passed the 
House, for instance, then the veteran 
would have two choices if our veter- 
ans’ legislation passed. He could go to 
the veterans’ legislation for relief or 
he could go to your legislation, H.R. 
1983. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. It all depends. If 
your veteran happens to be in that 
particular circumstance that I am tar- 
geting, yes, but it is not necessarily so. 
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Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I rise in opposition to the Roemer 
amendment and also in support of the 
Gonzalez substitute. 

I also rise on behalf of 1,000 families, 
this year alone, in my district who are 
waiting for action by this body to help 
them retain their rights of home own- 
ership. I might say that I am very 
happy that this bill is numbered H.R. 
1983. Truly this is the first piece of 
legislation that we have had on the 
floor during this session of Congress 
that is a part of our phase 2 efforts to 
address the problems of unemployed— 
Americans who have never come to 
this body asking for assistance before, 
people who have traditionally been 
the financial backbone of their com- 
munities. 

I think particularly of a family who 
came to me just a few weeks ago. The 
man, the head of the family, is 50 
years old. He is a glassworker who for 
20 years has been employed in one of 
our local plants. He has paid taxes. In 
fact, he and thousands of other Ameri- 
cans who will benefit by this program 
are the very people who have paid into 
the Federal Treasury. This family has 
raised three children. But over the last 
year and a half, due to unemployment, 
they have lost all their health bene- 
fits. And they are about to lose their 
home. They have $39,000 remaining 
on their mortgage. 

In this legislation, we are not talking 
about aiding people who are fringe ele- 
ments of our community or chronic 
delinquents. These people have backed 
their communities and this country 
and, in fact, have been our most faith- 
ful taxpayers over the years. They be- 
lieve in America. Now they are turning 
to us in good faith and are asking for a 
helping hand to hold onto their most 
prized possession, their dwelling. 

I consider this bill to be very respon- 
sible. The committee on which I serve 
has been most responsive to the 
amendments that have been offered 
on both sides of the aisle and in fash- 
ioning the Gonzalez substitute to meet 
reasonable objections. 

The bill requires an applicant to 
agree to a lien on his or her home and, 
in fact, that lien is subordinate to all 
other liens on the property. There is a 
strong assurance that the applicant 
will make every effort to repay the 
Government’s investment; in fact, 
there is a 38 percent of income re- 
quirement both during the period of 
unemployment and even after the 
owner returns to work. The program is 
a loan program that must be fully 
repaid at 10 percent interest. 

Based on the mortgage of the family 
that I described, what would be the 
total expenses for a homeowner? The 
total housing expenses would be about 
$595 a month, including principal and 
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interest, taxes, insurance, mortgage in- 
surance, maintenance, and utilities. 
And what amount of the total housing 
expenses would the homeowner pay 
toward his or her mortgage and what 
amount would the homeowner receive 
as a loan under H.R. 1983? Because 
the homeowner is required to pay 38 
percent of his or her income toward 
the expenses, based on estimated 
income of $9,500 a year, he or she 
would pay $279.93 a month and the 
Federal payment would be $315.07. 

One thing we can be sure of. In 
order to save their homes, homeown- 
ers are seeking every job opportunity 
available. 
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Unfortunately, in a district like 
mine, unemployment has just ticked 
up again. Thus, the need for this pro- 
gram becomes more compelling. 

This bill will not encourage foreclo- 
sures. In fact, the people who are 
going to be receiving assistance under 
this bill do not want any handouts. 
They are even embarrassed to ask for 
it. The bill requires strict assets as a 
last step prior to being considered 
under this program. An average family 
of four cannot have earned more than 
$20,000 per year for the 3 prior calen- 
dar years preceding this program. So 
in no way is this program a handout. 

I think that we have made an effort 
in this bill to encourage responsible 
lenders, reponsible homeowners, and a 
responsible government, acting hand 
in hand during a severe recessionary 
period in our history when we want to 
help the American people. I have no 
doubt the skeptics in this Chamber 
will be surprised as the cooperative 
effort of caring American insures the 
successful implementation of this pro- 
gram. I gather that there is more hesi- 
tancy in this Chamber than there is 
on the part of the American people. 
They sent this Congress a strong mes- 
sage last November to help them work 
through these very difficult times. We 
have no reason to deny them. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, as we close this 
debate, I think a number of points 
should be made to all the Members of 
the House because I think there are 
many Members of the House who 
genuinely want to vote for this legisla- 
tion but feel reluctant to do so because 
they are afraid it is not drafted as 
carefully and as properly as it might 
be 


I have been involved in this legisla- 
tion for several months now, and I can 
assure those Members that this bill 
has been tightened and tightened and 
tightened so it is one of the most care- 
fully drafted pieces of legislation to 
reach the floor of the House at least 
in the short time, 3 years, that I have 
been here. 
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Let us talk about some of the objec- 
tions. The most valid objection, it 
seems to me, is made by Members that 
they feel this is a good program but 
we cannot afford the $760 million that 
it requires because it will increase the 
deficit. This argument is the most dif- 
ficult argument to answer, I think, for 
all of us, because all of us want to 
reduce the deficit. Are the dollars 
worth it? 

I would simply ask all the Members 
whose minds are so hesitant about this 
issue to think about all the other pro- 
grams in our budget of more than $800 
billion and determine if those were as 
carefully drawn and serve as worth- 
while a purpose as this bill does. 

I say that at a time when we are 
going to be asking Members in this 
House, including Members on that side 
of the aisle, to vote for moneys for the 
IMF and to vote for moneys for all 
sorts of other programs it pays to 
really examine this legislation careful- 
ly. To vote no on this and vote yes on 
so many other programs could be a po- 
litical dilemma as well as an issue di- 
lemma for people. 

The second issue that has been 
brought up here—and I think this one 
is less valid—is the equity issue. We 
want to be fair to everybody, but I ask 
the Members to ask their constituents, 
in whose hands would they trust 
equity more, in their hands of their 
local bankers or in the hands of this 
program? Since when have all bankers 
of America been more equitable and 
fair than our Government? Why do we 
put the entire onus for dealing with 
this problem, which we all know is a 
severe one, in the hands of bankers? 

I submit that if we do, there will be 
no equity. Some bankers will be gener- 
ous and good and they will help home- 
owners; others will say, no dice,“ and 
they will not. So depending on the ac- 
cidental circumstance of who manages 
the local bank in a community, we will 
see how much foreclosure there will be 
in that community. Is that equity? Is 
that equity, compared to a program 
where those thoughout the country 
have access to the program on a first- 
come, first-serve basis? Not at all. 

So the Members who are so con- 
cerned about equity have not found 
very much equity in the Roemer 
amendment. 

The final point that I would address 
is the fact that some say that this is a 
giveaway program. It hardly is, I say 
to the Members. 

Do the Members know what we are 
asking people who are out of work to 
pay as a percentage of their mortgage? 
It is 38 percent of their income that 
must go to pay their mortgage even 
while they are receiving these loans. 
That is 38 cents, nearly 40 cents out of 
every hard-earned dollar of a family 
that is on unemployment or a family 
that does not have much income. That 
is what that family has to continue to 
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repay while that person or that family 
is out of work. That does not seem to 
me like a giveaway program. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHUMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
SCHUMER) for his statement, and I 
concur in it. 

Not only that, but 38 percent of 
their income has to be paid after they 
are back at work. That has to go to be 
paid out for the loan that was made. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Yes, I will get to 
that. 

Mr. VENTO. That is a very impor- 
tant point, and I commend the gentle- 
man for his statement. 

Mr. SCHUMER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. VENTO) and 
that brings me to the next point. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHUMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, during 
the course of the hearings we were 
told that 10 percent of 4 million Amer- 
ican homeowners now pay 40 percent 
or more of their income toward mort- 
gage payments already, so 38 percent 
does not seem to me to be a very good 
test. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman must understand, No. 1. 
that up until recently what most ex- 
perts figured was that the fair per- 
centage of one’s income that should go 
to shelter should be 25 percent. Even 
this administration, as the gentleman 
well knows, because we have argued 
about it in committee perhaps ad nau- 
seam, has said that 30 percent ought 
to be the maximum, as typified in 
their rent amendments to public hous- 
ing to section 8. Even they, who do not 
believe in those programs, even the 
people in HUD and the people in 
OMB, say that 30 percent ought to be 
as high as we should go, and in this 
bill we say 38 percent. The point made 
by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. VENTO) is another valid point. 
Once a person finds work, they must 
continue to pay 38 percent of their 
income under this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Schu- 
MER) has expired. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the right to object. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
will be happy to yield to the gentle- 
man when I have finished, as he yield- 
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ed to me after he finsished his state- 
ment. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Chairman, under 
my reservation of objection, I thank 
the gentleman for that observation. 

The point was made by our friend, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
that when I had the floor, I failed to 
yield to my friend in the well, and I 
would remind the gentleman that at 
the termination of my statement I was 
delighted to yield to him. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman did indeed yield to me, and 
I would be happy to yield to him later. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
said, after regaining employment a 
spouse must pay 38 percent of his 
income, at a 10-percent rate of inter- 
est. That is close to the prevailing 
mortgage rate right now. That is 
hardly a giveaway program. 

This is a different and tough pro- 
gram, and the Members of this House 
ought to realize that many groups 
have opposed this program because 
they think it is too tough. It is not too 
tough. It is equitable, it is fair. It does 
not solve everybody’s problem, but it 
solves a good percentage of people’s 
problems and I submit that for us to 
turn away from this program during 
these difficult times, because either 
the banks can do it better or because 
not every person will be taken care of 
under this program, is not the course 
to take. Those are not valid reasons 
for opposing the program. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on the question of the 
38 percent? 

Mr. SCHUMER. I have concluded 
my remarks, but I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I just received this substitute as I 
came on the floor today, and I had not 
read over the assistance payments pro- 
vision. This is what it says: 

Payments with respect to any mortgage 
under this title shall be in an amount that, 
together with the contribution of the mort- 
gagor involved, is equal to the amount of 
the principal, interest, taxes, assessments, 
ground rents, hazard insurance, expenses of 
the mortgagee involved in connection with 
payments or repayments under this title, 
and mortgage insurance premiums due 
under such mortgage, and the initial such 
payment. 

Is that all included in the 38 per- 
cent? 

Mr. SCHUMER. That is correct, as it 
is with the 30 percent and the 25 per- 
cent in the guidelines that I spoke of 
before. This is payment for shelter, 
and those are various components of 
the payment for shelter. 


Mr. WYLIE. It would also include 
utilities, so there are a lot of things in- 
volved. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Yes; but again it is 
the same thing under the 30-percent 
guideline that HUD promulgated for 
section 8 and for others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Schu- 
MER) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. MITCHELL, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SCHUMER was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHUMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, and 
I obviously associate myself with his 
remarks. Again I want to indicate that 
I believe his analysis of the logical an- 
alytical analysis of the bill is correct. 
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I think you are wasting your time. 
That is what I started out saying earli- 
er today. There are some Members in 
this body who are just so rigid and so 
inflexible that no matter how logically 
you delineate what is really in the bill, 
you will not convince them, because 
they have made up their minds that 
our Government has no responsibility 
to those who are suffering through no 
fault of their own. That is a problem 
we are confronting in this House. 

There are some who come to the 
floor not willing to accept any kind of 
an explanation. They just say, We 
don’t want the bill because the Gov- 
ernment shouldn’t be doing this and 
the banks are going to forbear.” 

Mr. Chairman, I associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman 
from New York. I thank the gentle- 
man for at least being analytical and 
having an open mind on an issue, 
which I do not think exists uniformly 
in this House. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a 
quorum is not present. 

Members will record their presence 
by electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic 
device. 

The following Members responded 
to their names: 


[Roll No. 101] 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"’—386 


Ackerman Applegate 
Addabbo Archer 
Akaka AuCoin 
Albosta Badham 
Anderson Barnard 
Andrews (NC) Barnes 
Andrews(TX) Bartlett 
Annunzio Bateman 
Anthony Bates 
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Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 


Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 

Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 

Eckart 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Erlenborn 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 

Fazio 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
Fiedler 
Fields 

Flippo 

Florio 
Foglietta 
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Hartrett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 
Leach 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin 
Levine 
Levitas 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lott 
Lowery (CA) 


Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 


McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 


Ottinger 
Oxley 
Panetta 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Ratchford 


Sikorski 
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Siljander 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 


Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (OH) 


Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 

Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weiss 
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The CHAIRMAN. Three hundred 
eighty-six Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum is present, and 
the Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WR'TGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in op: usititn to the Roemer-Wylie 
amendment and in favor of the Gonza- 
lez substitute. 

I think the Gonzalez substitute 
offers all the protections in its present 
form that any reasonable and prudent 
person could expect. 

On the other hand, the language 
that is offered in the form of the 
Wylie amendment now offered in the 
name of Mr. Roemer does nothing 
really except to constitute a hortatory 
encouragement without any force to 
bankers to be lenient if they will. 

One of those speaking in favor of 
the Roemer approach asked the ques- 
tion a moment ago, who among us 
would not help the poor if we had the 
opportunity? I think we are going to 
discover the answer to that question 
immediately. Whenever the vote 
comes, we are going to discover who 
among us would and who among us 
would not render some assistance to 
those who through no fault of their 
own are being rendered homeless. 

This is one of the most grievous 
problems that could confront a family. 

We now are suffering the highest 
rate of home and farm foreclosures 
that this Nation has witnessed in the 
past 45 years. 

It is an epidemic. It is estimated that 
maybe 2 million people have been ren- 
dered homeless with literally no place 
to lay their heads at night, no place to 
go, no home, no shelter. 

I think it would be very difficult to 
imagine any blow to the nervous 
system that would be any more devas- 
tating to one’s self-esteem than for the 
head of a household suddenly to have 
himself and his family dispossessed, 
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thrown completely out of the shelters 
that they had come to rely upon, with 
no other place to go to. 

Now that has happened in the past 
year to 230,000 American families. 
Two-hundred and thirty thousand, 
almost a quarter of a million families 
in this 1 year have been dispossessed 
from their homes. 

Most of them have been thrown out 
of their homes not through any fault 
of their own but because the vicissi- 
tudes of this economic recession have 
caused them to lose their jobs. With- 
out work they could not pay. 

Now the Wylie approach advocated 
by Mr. RoEMER would simply call upon 
the banks and lending institutions to 
forbear. 

Well, we have a record of 230,000 in- 
stances in the past year in which they 
have not forborne, they have not 
found it in their hearts and their con- 
sciences and perhaps they have not 
been able under the terms of their 
charters to forebear. 

This provides the bank as well as the 
individual an opportunity to have a 
second chance. 

I hope everybody fully understands 
what is encompassed in the Gonzalez 
substitute. To call it a gift would be 
wrong, it is not a gift, it is a loan, a re- 
payable loan. Families will be required 
to pay up to 38 percent of their 
income. Only if it is a family of four 
making less than $20,000 with one of 
the main breadearners unemployed 
can they qualify for the loan. 

The loan will not apply to the kind 
of things that a family might desire to 
have such as a swimming pool or a 
tennis court or the luxury items. 

The loan will apply only in the case 
of a family rendered subject to fore- 
closure by reason of losing a job in 
this recession and it will not apply to a 
family that has gotten into trouble 
through its own fault. It will not apply 
to someone who has lost a job through 
misconduct; it will not apply to some- 
one who has simply refused to pay his 
mortgage. It will apply only in those 
cases where a family earns less than 
$20,000 a year, is willing to take a loan 
and repay it at 10 percent, which cer- 
tainly is not a gift. 

Only a few years ago a 10-percent 
mortgage was thought to be too high 
for the average family to afford. And 
to pay up to 38 percent of that fami- 
ly's income. Now the gentleman from 
Ohio suggested a moment ago that 38 
percent is not a very high figure, since 
10 percent of our families pay more 
than 40 percent of their income for 
shelter and housing. Well, it suggests 
itself to me that if that be the case, 
that 10 percent paying more than 40 
percent of their total income for shel- 
ter must be in the very lowest econom- 
ic brackets. And I suggest to you very 
seriously that 40 percent of a family’s 
income is indeed a very substantial 
amount to drain away from that fami- 
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ly’s total resources simply so they may 
keep a roof over its head. 

So, what we do is not a handout; it is 
a hand up. It is an opportunity, it is a 
chance for those temporarily rendered 
jobless at least to keep the family to- 
gether, at least to keep a roof over its 
head. It does not differ in any substan- 
tial way from the bill we passed by an 
overwhelming majority just last week, 
I believe, in this House, the Emergen- 
cy Agricultural Credit Extension Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WRIGHT 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Any of us from rural 
areas or representing areas with many 
rural constituents who voted for that 
bill and enjoyed the support of some 
of the people from the city and urban 
areas in support of that bill, I think 
would have no consistency whatever to 
oppose the Gonzalez approach in this 
bill for urban developers or for people 
who may be in small towns. You do 
not have to be a big city dweller to 
lose your home. 

So, I would urge you very earnestly 
to reject this approach or just saying: 
“Please banker, be nice, if you will.” 
That does not do anything at all. That 
is a little bit like what many of us did 
in the State legislatures where we 
once served. How many of the Mem- 
bers can remember, those who have 
served in State legislatures, those 
grandly sounding resolutions that 
were passed by those legislatures, 
either memorializing Congress to do 
something or condemning some evil 
that existed in society? 

I recall on one occasion when I was 
in the legislature in Texas there were 
successive days on which members of- 
fered resolutions, one condemning 
child molesters, the next condemning 
drug abusers, another condemning 
rapists and finally one member sought 
to wrap it up in an omnibus antisin 
resolution in which he said, “We shall 
hereby and herewith condemn in all of 
its evil manifestations.“ He hoped he 
would put an end to the hortatory ex- 
pressions, by this all-encompassing 
condemnation of evil. We might as 
well just pass a resolution condemning 
recessions, condemning joblessness, 
condemning the idea that anybody 
would ever lose his home and it would 
not do a bit of good. 

Now, you have a chance to do some 
good, you have a chance to give a little 
help, as well as a pat on the back to 
some of the people out here who, 
through no fault of their own, are ren- 
dered jobless and whose families, 
unless we act, are going to be rendered 
homeless. 

It is the kind of thing that has made 
America great because it is the very 
symbol of a government that does not 
intrude in the private marketplace 
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except to permit a person to have an 
opportunity that that person should 
enjoy as a citizen of the United States. 

And for those reasons, I hope that 
you will oppose this somewhat mean- 
ingless amendment and then support 
the Gonzalez substitute. 
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Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Roemer-Wylie amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is certainly an 
oversimplification to suggest that 
those who would vote for the Roemer- 
Wylie amendment are against helping 
those who are in prospect of losing 
their homes. 

Under this bill only a few will be 
helped. According to testimony, which 
we obtained before our committee, 
there are some 230,000 to 250,000 
people who would qualify right now. 
And by the most liberal of estimates, 
some 60,000 to 70,000 people would be 
helped. So we are asking others who 
would not be helped to help pay for 
the payment of the mortgage and in- 
terest on those few who would be 
helped. 

But the real issue here is the ques- 
tion, is the program workable? Now it 
is not just my idea that this is a bad 
bill. We are not alone in the idea that 
it is not good. I will read from some 
letters that I have received in support 
of our position that this is a bad bill. 

Secretary of HUD, Samuel R. Pierce, 
said: 

Our principal objection to H.R. 1983 is 
that its enactment would have exactly the 
opposite impact from that which is intend- 
ed. Enactment of H.R. 1983 would severely 
inhibit the market incentive to forbear. The 
net result would be that lenders, not home- 
owners, would be the beneficiaries of the as- 
sistance.” 

He adds in the next letter on May 5: 

In addition the amendments offered by 
Mr. Gonzalez would add further regulatory 
complexities to H.R. 1983 without making it 
more equitable or feasible to implement. 

The amendments, if they are to be 
accepted, are primarily cosmetic and 
do not really go to the basic structure 
of the program. As I pointed out a 
little earlier none of the amendments 
would change the fact that the pro- 
gram would have been operative for 
the last 10 years in certain districts in 
the United States on a continuing 
basis. In the Pittsburgh district, it 
would have been operative for 100 per- 
cent of the time; Cincinnati, 100 per- 
cent of the time. The Members can see 
the chart. And in all districts an aver- 
age of 59.4 percent of the time. And 
this indicates that such a program, if 
it started now, would likely have to be 
implemented far into the future. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 
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Mr. ROEMER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill that the gen- 
tleman and I have worked so hard on 
and so genuinely put forward here 
today has been described by an earlier 
speaker as a pat on the back.“ I do 
not think anybody who has looked at 
the banking system of this country 
and realizes that the banks are up 
against certain ratios and require- 
ments under the law to foreclose, that 
their honest effort at forbearance, be- 
cause forbearance is in the banks own 
best interest, is being thwarted. And 
our amendment demands that the 
Federal regulators relax those rules 
and regulations so forbearance can 
take place. 

It happens to be the same language 
that the good chairman in genuine 
effort put in his bill. The difference is 
that we do not match forbearance 
with a pot of $760 million side by side, 
because if the banks have to choose 
between forbearance and getting part 
of that $760 million, which do my col- 
leagues think the banks would choose? 
Forbearance or a check from the Fed- 
eral Government? 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman 
for his very cogent and insightful ob- 
servation. And we did find that lenders 
are out there willing to forbear right 
now. They are rescheduling payments, 
which is in their best interest, as the 
gentleman suggested. It is not in their 
best interest to be in the home busi- 
ness. 

So what our amendment does is to 
encourage forbearance, wherever pos- 
sible, without jeopardizing the safety 
and soundness of the institution. 

Speaking of bankers, the American 
Bankers Association said: 

We do not believe the solution to this de- 
linquency problem is the creation of a $760 
million program to be administered by HUD 
because it would be counterproductive to 
the immediate short run of reducing federal 
deficits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WYLIE 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, the U.S. 
League of Savings Institutions says: 

The cost-benefit ratio of H.R. 1983 is ex- 
ceedingly negative. Our research indicates 
that most foreclosures continue to be 
caused by factors other than unemploy- 
ment. We are convinced that HUD may not 
be capable of providing sufficient support 
and administration for this program. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion says: 

We cannot support H.R. 1983. We encour- 
age you to support instead the Wylie substi- 
tute. 

The Mortgage Bankers Association 
say: 
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We question whether or not there is a 
need for emergency foreclosure relief at this 
time as it could address the problem that we 
believe will soon be on the wane. We are 
greatly concerned about the impact on the 
federal deficit, which is already excessive. 

And the National Realtors Associa- 
tion has indicated support for my sub- 
stitute. 

I think it is a far better way to en- 
courage forbearance among the lend- 
ing institutions and not institute this 
new, very expensive program. The 
Office of Management and Budget has 
estimated it could cost up to $15 bil- 
lion over the next 5 years, if all of 
those 145,000 eligible citizens were sat- 
isfied in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

So, I think our amendment, the 
Roemer-Wylie amendment, is a far 
better way to go and I encourage sup- 
port and adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Back in the 1930’s when we had even 
more disastrous economic conditions 
and people’s homes were being fore- 
closed by the thousands every week, 
we came up with the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, which had the au- 
thority to issue bonds—it was capital- 
ized by the Federal Government, but 
had authority to issue bonds—and 
take over mortgages from the banks. 
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I would like to ask the gentleman, 
since we have had experience with this 
before. Did the Homeowners Loan 
Corporation cause the banks to fore- 
close instead of forbear? What was our 
experience at that time? Can the gen- 
tleman tell me? 

Mr. WYLIE. Our experience with 
Homeowners Loan Corporation was 
very bad. As a matter of fact, in the 
report which we had presented with 
this bill, it shows that within 2 years 
of its creation the organization em- 
ployed over 20,000 people. Its final liq- 
uidation did not occur until 1951, 18 
years after its creation. It was really 
the worst kind of bureaucracy. They 
acquired over 200,000 homes. The 
Homeowners Loan Corporation ac- 
quired over 200,000 homes. They 
became the owners of over 200,000 
homes, and they received 1,886,491 ap- 
plications. 

I do not think that is a good analo- 


gy. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
the figures the gentleman just gave 
prove the opposite of his conclusion. 
They received almost 2 million appli- 
cations, and they acquired 200,000 
homes, which does not indicate, to me, 
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that it precipitated a rash of foreclo- 
sures but that in fact, in most cases, 
even though we had a Homeowners 
Loan Corporation, the banks forebore. 

Furthermore, the fact is that HOLC 
did save hundreds of thousands of 
homeowners from foreclosure. Fur- 
thermore, HOLC turned a profit to 
the U.S. Government of many millions 
of dollars. 

I suggest that, while this emergency 
legislation is desirable—and I certainly 
support it as a stopgap—we should 
reinstitute a Homeowners Loan Corpo- 
ration as soon as feasible. I have intro- 
duced a bill to do just that. But I 
simply say for the present, that expe- 
rience does not support the argument 
that the gentleman just made and 
that in fact it proves the contrary. 

The most important thing is that we 
have over 1 million people in default 
on their mortgages today around this 
country, and thousands of them are 
being foreclosed every month. They 
are looking to Congress for action. It is 
time we did something to give them 
relief. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. The point is that the 
Homeowners Loan Corporation did 
not save the homes. They foreclosed 
on them. They acquired 200,000 
homes. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I do not accept 
that as proving that the HOLC kept 
the banks from exercising forebear- 
ance. 

Mr. Chairman, there are thousands 
and thousands of families already suf- 
fering the problems and fears associat- 
ed with unemployment. Many of them 
must now face the further threat of 
losing the roofs over their heads. In 
1982, more than 1 million American 
homeowners were delinquent on their 
mortgage payments, and in the first 
half of 1982, more than 21,000 Ameri- 
can families lost their homes to fore- 
closure. Such a situation clearly justi- 
fies the need for this legislation. 

However, the $760 million author- 
ized by the bill will help only a frac- 
tion of the total number of families 
facing eventual foreclosure as a result 
of this recession. Moreover, we need a 
comprehensive mortgage assistance 
program in place which is not subject 
to the whims of whatever administra- 
tion happens to be in office. 

That is why I have introduced H.R. 
2547, the Homeowners Loan Corpora- 
tion Act of 1983. My bill has many fea- 
tures in common with H.R. 1983, but it 
goes further by creating a permanent 
program to assist homeowners facing 
foreclosure because of economic condi- 
tions beyond their control. H.R. 2547 
would revive the Homeowners Loan 
Corporation, a particularly effective 
program developed during the depres- 
sion. 
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Under my bill, the Homeowners 
Loan Corporation would give lending 
institutions interest-bearing bonds in 
exchange for mortgages when the 
lending institutions are threatening 
foreclosure because of delinquent 
mortgage payments. The Corporation 
would then make arrangements for 
the homeowner to begin making regu- 
lar payments to retire the Corpora- 
tion’s assistance over a 30-year period. 
Payments would be a maximum of 30 
percent of a homeowner's income, and 
interest on the Corporation's assist- 
ance could not exceed 10 percent. 
Since the Corporation would be em- 
powered to sell bonds to raise capital 
for its mortgage assistance activities, 
the program would be self-sustaining, 
and would require only an initial, re- 
capturable authorization from the 
Congress. 

If the economic emergency we are 
suffering now does not substantially 
abate, the foreclosure problem is going 
to get worse, and we will have to pro- 
vide a more comprehensive program of 
assistance than that authorized by 
H.R. 1983. The Homeowners Loan Cor- 
poration Act of 1983, H.R. 2547, is a 
necessary follow-on to H.R. 1983. 

Mr. HILER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
Roemer amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there are sev- 
eral issues involved with this particu- 
lar bill that really have not been ac- 
cented enough today. Had this pro- 
gram already been in existence, it 
would have started in September 1981 
throughout the country. The trigger 
mechanism is such that the bill, once 
enacted, will stay on for years and 
years into the future. It was pointed 
out by the gentleman from Ohio that 
in many areas of the country, this bill, 
had it been enacted years ago, would 
have been in existence for over 10 
years by this time. 

If we take the assumptions involved 
in many economic forecasts, this bill 
would be in effect from now until mid- 
1987, well into an economic recovery, 
and it would be at a cost of some $15 
billion, a significant impact on the 
budget. 

I might also add that there are two 
other statistics that I think are impor- 
tant when we consider the emergency 
nature of this bill. The conventional 
foreclosure rate in 1982, which reflects 
the number of mortgages actually 
foreclosed as a share of all mortgages 
held by insured S&L’s, was 0.24 per- 
cent. This is less than half of the post- 
war peak foreclosure rate of 0.58 per- 
cent. What we are experiencing today 
is not a high since the depression; it is 
not even half of the highest point it 
has been in post-World War II. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
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Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman is making a very impor- 
tant point, and I do not want it to be 
overlooked. Would the gentleman 
repeat those figures as to the foreclo- 
sure rates? 

Mr. HILER. Certainly. The current 
foreclosure rate in 1982 reflecting the 
number of mortgages foreclosed as a 
share of all mortgages held by insured 
S&L’s was 0.24 percent. The post- 
World War II peak foreclosure rate 
was 0.58 percent, or nearly 2% times 
higher than it is at current levels. 

Mr. WYLIE. So the situation in 
which we now find ourselves is not 
necessarily the kind of a situation 
which calls for $760 million in money 
to pay off mortgage interest; that is 
the point the gentleman is trying to 
make? 

Mr. HILER. That is exactly the case. 
In fact, if we look at the current FHA 
1982 foreclosure rate, it is 0.44 percent, 
which is about one-third below the 
1.14 percent foreclosure rate in the 
1973-74 recession. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ROEMER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the issues 
today, one of the issues that the com- 
mittee has fought hard—and I think 
rightfully so—to suppress is that this 
program is not really an entitlement 
program. We have had dialog through- 
out the day that this is not really an 
entitlement program. They point out 
the so-called contradictions when 
some of us say it is not enough money 
to help all homeowners facing hard 
times. That is no contradiction. It is 
not enough money to help everyone. It 
helps one out of three or one out of 
two or one out of four or one out of 
five. It is a little piece of the program. 
They say, therefore, it cannot be an 
entitlement program, and they tried to 
suppress that word. 

The truth is, how are you going to 
tell one out of five, “We will help 
you,” and when the next four come, 
what are you going to tell them? 

The truth is, the word “entitlement” 
is not used in the bill. And those who 
say it is not an entitlement are legally 
correct; but the practical political ef- 
fects of this move today is the birth of 
yet another entitlement, the cost of 
which we can never calculate, and I 
further predict that this program like 
all othe entitlement programs, will 
never end. 

Mr. HILER. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. I think he is exactly 
on the mark. Had this program been 
enacted in 1973, in many areas of the 
country it would still be in effect. In 
fact, if we enact it today, in all likeli- 
hood, with the current trigger mecha- 
nism, it will be in existence for the 
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next 5 years or more, at a cost of some 
$15 billion. 

I think the bill goes in the wrong di- 
rection at this time with falling inter- 
est rates and the general economic re- 
covery. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. ROEMER) to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) as a 
substitute for the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Chairman, I 


Mr. ROEMER. Mr. 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 197, noes 
220, not voting 15, as follows: 


[Roll No. 1021 
AYES—197 


Gilman 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Green 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall, Ralph Myers 
Hamilton Nelson 
Hammerschmidt Nichols 
Hansen (ID) Nielson 
Hansen (UT) O'Brien 
Hartnett Olin 
Hightower Oxley 

Hiler Packard 
Hillis Parris 

Holt Pashayan 
Hopkins Paul 

Horton Petri 
Huckaby Porter 
Hunter Pritchard 
Hutto Pursell 

Hyde Quillen 
Ireland Ray 
Jeffords Regula 
Jenkins Ridge 
Johnson Ritter 
Kasich Roberts 
Kemp Robinson 
Kindness Roemer 
Kramer Rogers 
Lagomarsino Roth 
Roukema 
Rudd 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Slattery 
Smith (NE) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 


Andrews (NC) 
Anthony 
Archer 
Badham 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Breaux 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clinger 

Coats 
Coleman (MO) 
Conable 
Conte 

Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 

Davis 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dorgan 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (OK) 


Mica 

Miller (OH) 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 


Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCollum 


McKinney Thomas (GA) 
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Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 


Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Winn 

Wolf 
Wortley 


NOES—220 
Gephardt 


Wylie 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Applegate 


Hall (OH) 
Hall, Sam 
Hance 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hertel 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Levin 
Levine 
Levitas 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McHugh 
McNulty 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moody 
Morrison (CT) 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Ortiz 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patman 
Patterson 


NOT VOTING—15 


Heftel Michel 
Hubbard Owens 

Leath Skelton 
Marlenee Smith. Robert 
Martinez Vandergriff 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Sikorski 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NJ) 
Solarz 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 


Boucher 
Boxer 

Britt 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 


Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conyers 
Coyne 
Crockett 
D’Amours 
Daschle 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edwards (CA) 
Erdreich 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 


Young (MO) 
Zablocki 


Hefner 
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Mr. with Mr. 
against. 

Mr. Michel for, with Mr. Dixon against. 

Mr. Robert F. Smith for, with Mr. Ford of 
Tennessee against. 

Mrs. COLLINS and Mrs. BOGGS 
changed their votes from “aye” to 
“no.” 

So the amendment to the amend- 
ment offered as a substitute for the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WALKER TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GONZALEZ AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT IN THE 
NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE OFFERED BY MR. 
WYLIE 
Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 

offer an amendment to the amend- 

ment offered as a substitute for the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALKER to the 
amendment offered by Mr. GONZALEZ as a 
substitute for the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by Mr. Wy ie: On 
page 27, after line 5, insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. 5. None of the funds authorized 
under this act shall be expended in violation 
of section 7 of Public Law 95-435. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is recog- 
nized on his point of order. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, we 
do not have a copy of this amendment 
on our side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state to the gentleman that that is not 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
thought that the gentleman had asked 
unanimous consent to consider the 
amendment as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state to the gentleman that the 
amendment has been read. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would be glad to give the gentleman a 
copy of the amendment if he wishes to 
see one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. WALKER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me, as I have listened to the 
debate, that it presents us with a 
couple of questions, the main question 
being, What is it that the unemployed 
really want? 

If the unemployed that I speak to in 
my district are any indication of what 
the unemployed across the country 
are saying, what the unemployed 
really want is to go back to work. They 
want to work in this country; they do 
not want a lot of programs passed by 
this Congress that simply allows them 
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to be comfortable in their unemploy- 
ment. They want to go back to work. 

As I think of that, that leads us toa 
second question: Does this bill really 
help or does it harm them and prevent 
them from getting what it is they 
want? 

It seems to me that the answer is 
that insofar as we add to the deficit, it 
undermines the economy, it under- 
mines the economic recovery, and thus 
it means longer periods of unemploy- 
ment for those people whom we say 
we want to help. The one thing that it 
seems to me we are all agreed on is 
that massive deficits in this country 
are a contributing factor to economic 
misery. 

The New York Times said recently 
in an editorial in which it talked about 
budget deficits, and I quote: 

The same president and congressional 
leaders agree with America's allies that our 
impending deficits are the main threat to a 
sustained recovery. The prospect reinforces 
expectations of renewed inflation, keeps in- 
terest rates high, and thus suppresses in- 
vestment. 
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Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman has a good amendment 
and we accept it on this side. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I hope the other side 
will accept it, too; although I doubt it. 

The thing that we have as a base 
line of belief in this country today is 
that the kind of deficits that are being 
racked up, whether you blame them 
on the President or whether you 
blame this on the overspending of 
Congress, is the fact that those defi- 
cits are doing harm to the economy 
and insofar as the economy is harmed, 
people are out of work and people will 
not go back to work very soon. By 
piling on more and more deficits, we 
compound the misery that the econo- 
my has led us into and in the case of 
bills like the one we have before us, we 
do so knowingly. 

We have heard a lot about the 
American family’s right to a home 
here today during the debate. Nothing 
more destroys that right than the 
high interest rates that too much Gov- 
ernment spending brings on. 

Those massive deficits just happen 
to be against the law. Public Law 95- 
435, the law which is the law of the 
land, requires us not to be spending 
with massive deficits, but to have a 
balanced budget. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I am not sure I 
understand what the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is saying. Is the gentle- 
man telling the Members of the House 
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that the existing law requires that we 
have the budget of the United States 
balanced? 

Mr. WALKER. Well, I know that 
the gentleman finds that shocking, 
given what we are doing here today 
and given what we do with regard to 
spending. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Is that the 
law? 

Mr. WALKER. But that is absolute- 
ly the case. The law of the land, Public 
Law 95-435, requires a balanced 
budget right now. 

Not only that, but I would say to the 
gentleman that in two succeeding Con- 
gresses we have reaffirmed that law. 
We have said that we should continue 
to adhere to that policy adopted by 
the 95th Congress. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. How long has 
that been the law of this country? 

Mr. WALKER. Well, since the 95th 
Congress, so we have had it as the law 
of the land for about 8 years now. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Why in the 
world are we tolerating a situation 
which is in violation of the law which 
this body has adopted? Does the gen- 
tleman have an explanation for that? 

Mr. WALKER. Well, I just do not 
have an explanation, I might say to 
the gentleman. I think it is positively 
appalling that we have for years now 
gone ahead and spent in deficit, even 
though we have reaffirmed the law 
which says that you have got to have a 
balanced budget, and the American 
people think we should have a bal- 
anced budget. The American people 
think we were right when we passed 
that law, and the American people 
have said time and time again that 
they believe that balanced budgets are 
what this country needs and what an 
economic recovery can be built upon; 
yet we go ahead ignoring what the 
American people say they want and 
what the law of the land requires of 
us. 
What this particular amendment 
says is that we need to be facing up to 
what the American people desire of us 
and what it seems to me the law re- 
quires. 

My amendment would simply say 
that whatever we do in this bill has to 
be done in compliance with the law of 
the land. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WALKER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DANNEM ETER. The gentle- 
man is making an excellent point. I 
only hope that this amendment will be 
adopted so that at least we can have 
consistency in the rulings of the 
House. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. WALKER 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. Well, in view of what 
the gentleman has just said, I assume 
the gentleman supports the spirit of 
that law, limiting the national debt, as 
well as the letter. 

The gentleman does not think the 
President would propose to change 
that limit, does he? 

I read in the paper that he is plan- 
ning to ask to raise the debt limit. 

Does the gentleman anticipate that? 

Mr. WALKER. I would say to the 
gentleman that what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is concerned about 
is the letter of the law. The letter of 
the law requires a balanced budget 
and it seems to me that at the very 
least we as the body of Government 
that is constitutionally given the re- 
sponsibility for appropriating money 
and authorizing money should be the 
ones who are most concerned about 
the letter of the law. 

Mr. JACOBS. So the gentleman 
thinks it is all right to raise it? 

Mr. WALKER. The letter of the law 
requires a balanced budget right now. 

All I am saying is that with regard to 
this bill that it seems to me we ought 
to think that the letter of the law is 
important to us. 

In today’s edition of USA Today, one 
of the national newspapers that many 
of us have come to read, they have an 
editorial entitled, “It Is Time To 
Attack the Deficit Monster.” 

Yes, it is, and right here we can 
begin with this particular bill. Your 
constituents are telling you that that 
is what they want. We have heard 
from them, saying that they support 
the Byrd-Grassley amendment. Many 
of you have probably gotten letters 
saying that. 

This is the Byrd-Grassley amend- 
ment in language that can be under- 
stood with regard to this particular 
bill. 

This amendment is precisely the 
issue of a balanced budget. It says that 
we have to obey the balanced budget 
law. It says that we have to put the 
economy back in order so that the un- 
employed can go back to work. 

For those who say they favor a bal- 
anced budget, here is your opportunity 
to put your votes where your words 
are. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, really, it is with fear 
and trepidation that I stand here to 
oppose this amendment, because I 
note that the gentleman who offered 
the amendment has a pin on that says, 
“House Guerrilla’, and here I have a 
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pin that is just a Saint, a little tiny 
Saint. 

Yes; I saw the other House guerrilla, 
too. You know, when I was a young 
child in Rhode Island, there was a 
very popular radio program before the 
days of television. All of you probably 
heard of Amos and Andy, but up in 
New England we had Joe and Baptiste. 
They were two Frenchmen from 
Canada. 

Well, we saw the Joe and Baptiste 
show a few minutes ago. It was really 
something to behold. The two guerril- 
las put it on for us. 

But in answer to the query from the 
gentleman from Indiana, he stated, 
how about the President and the defi- 
cit? He is the chap who is responsible 
for the largest deficits in the history 
of this country. 

Yes; we are all for the deficit being 
reduced and eliminated and we are all 
for putting people back to work; but 
the fact of the matter is that there are 
millions of people out there who are 
out of work through no fault of their 
own, through no fault of their own. 

The legislation as presented by the 
distinguished chairman of the Housing 
Subcommittee requires that eligibility 
be only granted to those individuals 
who are out of work and unable to 
meet their mortgage payments, 
through no fault of their own. 

We just had a vote, a substantial 
vote, by the Members of the House, 
who have proven by that vote that 
they have compassion and feeling for 
the poor unfortunates of this Nation. 

Now, you know, I do not know about 
Joe and Baptiste who were here a few 
seconds ago, but I am going to bring 
legislation in the near future to the 
floor of this House for $8.4 billion for 
increased participation in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund—and at whose 
request, at whose behest? At the re- 
quest of the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

I am wondering how Joe and Bap- 
tiste are going to react to their Presi- 
dent’s query and entreaty on that one. 
The President sent me a three-page 
letter telling me how important this 
legislation is to the future economy of 
the world and he told me that he is 
going to be talking to all the guerrillas 
and asking those House guerrillas to 
support that legislation. 

I am going to do my best on my side, 
because I feel it is the responsible 
thing to do. I am working hard for 
that legislation. I want to help our 
President, our President on this side 
and your President on that side. He is 
our President. I am going to help him 
on that; but in this instance, I say the 
least we can do for the poor unem- 
ployed people, unemployed through 
no fault of their own, is yes, if we can 
help with that, I am for increased par- 
ticipation and certainly we can do a 
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little something for the poor unfortu- 
nate people of this country. 

Let us reaffirm the vote we just had. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time and I hope we can get 
to the important business of this 
Nation forthwith. Vote down this 
amendment and proceed to adopt the 
Gonzalez substitute. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I noticed that the pre- 
vious speaker made reference to the 
fact that the President of the United 
States has recommended a budget for 
this country that is substantially out of 
balance and is using that as an argu- 
ment why we should turn down the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

I want to remind my colleagues that 
Presidents can only spend what Con- 
gress appropriates, nothing more, 
nothing less. That is part of the divi- 
sion of responsibility in our political 
system. 

Interestingly enough, this Member 
from California not more than 2 
months ago offered an alternative 
budget plan for this House to consider 
whereby the deficit for 1984 would be 
projected at $63 billion. 
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That was done by cutting spending 
rather than increasing taxes, and it 
was done by establishing a spending 
level about $88 billion less than what 
this President proposed. 

What happened to that proposal? 
The Rules Committee of this House, 
controlled by my colleague’s party, the 
Democratic Party, analyzed whether 
or not they would make consideration 
of that proposal in order. Can you be- 
lieve, they would not even permit that 
proposal to be voted on here on the 
floor of the House of Representatives? 

Why in the world would people in 
this Chamber who are saying they are 
for a balanced budget refuse one of 
their Members the opportunity of 
even having such a proposal consid- 
ered? I confess I cannot answer that 
question because it leads to a consider- 
ation of logic. When you engage in 
logic it is difficult to come to a conclu- 
sion as to what is the real reason for a 
result. 

But I can only conclude to my col- 
leagues that on that point the reason 
that the House leadership, the Demo- 
crats who control this place, did not 
want that proposal to be voted on, on 
the floor of the House was very 
simple. They did not want their Mem- 
bers in the election of 1984 to answer 
to their constituents as to why they 
had voted against reducing spending. 

I cannot figure out any other reason. 
It is the old shell game; now you see it, 
now you do not. 


May II, 198? 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding because it was 
brought out in debate earlier that the 
debt limit ceiling has been raised and 
that the President recommends the in- 
creases in that. 

I would point out to the gentleman 
that the same budget resolution he is 
talking about was voted on pretty 
much by party lines, it was the other 
party, the other side of the aisle that 
voted to increase the debt limit ceiling. 
They voted to do that. They voted to 
expand and to move us further into 
debt in this country. 

That is their prerogative, but it is 
they who are doing it. I think it is well 
to point out that what we are trying to 
do with the amendment I have offered 
is trying to bring some sense into this 
process and trying to move us toward a 
day when we might have a balanced 
budget again. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I appreciate 
my colleague from Pennsylvania 
pointing that out. 

I can only ask in conclusion that the 
next time the Rules Committee has 
before it a proposal to permit the con- 
sideration of a substantially reduced 
spending program for the country that 
you will join with me in asking them 
to at least permit that to be consid- 
ered on the floor of the House for a 
record vote. Then we can all tell our 
constituents how we voted up or down. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. WALKER) 
to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) as 
a substitute for the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 157, noes 
254, not voting 21, as follows: 


[Roll No. 1031 
AYES—157 


Carney 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clinger 

Coats 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 


Archer 
Badham 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bereuter 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Breaux 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton 
Campbell 


Crane, Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 


DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Erlenborn 
Fiedler 

Fields 
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Forsythe 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Gekas 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Hansen (UT) 
Hartnett 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Johnson 
Kasich 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Lent 

Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lipinski 
Loeffler 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Berman 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Boehlert 


Boucher 
Boxer 
Britt 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Bryant 
Byron 
Carper 
Carr 
Chappell 
Clarke 
Clay 
Coelho 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Coyne 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daschle 
Davis 


Lujan 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
Miller (OH) 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Myers 
Nielson 
O'Brien 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Paul 

Petri 

Porter 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Regula 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Roth 

Rudd 


NOES— 254 


de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 

Eckart 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans (1A) 


Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gray 
Green 
Guarini 
Hall (IN) 
Hall (OH) 
Hamilton 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hertel 
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Russo 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Smith (NE) 
Smith, Denny 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Winn 

Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


Hightower 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Leach 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Levin 
Levine 
Levitas 
Lloyd 

Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moody 
Morrison (CT) 


Ritter Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 


Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olin 
Ortiz 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Price 
Pritchard 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Ray 

Reid 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 


Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Sabo 
Savage 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Sikorski 
Simon 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Solarz 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 


NOT VOTING—21 


Heftel McHugh 
Hubbard Michel 

Leath Owens 
Livingston Skelton 
Marlenee Smith, Robert 
Martinez Spratt 
McDade Wilson 
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Mr. YATRON changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment to the amend- 
ment offered as a substitute for the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WORTLEY TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GONZALEZ AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT IN THE 
NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE OFFERED BY MR. 
WYLIE 


Mr. WORTLEY. Mr. 


Anthony 
Dixon 

Early 

Edgar 

Ford (TN) 
Hansen (ID) 
Hefner 


Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered as a substitute for the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WorTLEY to 
the amendment offered by Mr. GONZALEZ as 
a substitute for the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by Mr. WYLIE: 
In paragraphs (a) and (b) of the proposed 
section 110, strike out “$760,000,000" each 
place it appears and insert in lieu thereof 
“*$380,000,000"". 

Mr. WORTLEY (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WORTLEY. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment is very simple and 
straight-forward. I seek to limit the 
authorization contained in the emer- 
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gency mortgage foreclosure assistance 
bill from $760 million to $380 million. 

Why? 

Because the amount of money 
talked about in the bill is an unrealis- 
tic sum. Richard Pratt, former Chair- 
man of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, in his appearance before the 
Housing Subcommittee stated: 

With particular regard to the current de- 
linquencies ratio, two considerations are im- 
portant. First, a loan is generally catego- 
rized as delinquent until all past payments 
and late changes are paid. Thus, it is incor- 
rect to conclude that more than 2 percent of 
loans are totally non-performing. While the 
overall delinquency rate is about 1.25 per- 
cent, delinquent borrowers may be making 
partial payments on some of those loans. 

Others who testified said that while 
the incidence of foreclosures was up in 
1982, it is impossible to separate the 
investment properties from the owner 
occupied properties. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no business bailing out 
speculators who are in over their 
heads. Yet the way in which the statis- 
tics are gathered, a distorted picture 
of the real situation exists. 

Many of us who serve on the Bank- 
ing Committee conducted informal 
surveys of lenders in our home dis- 
tricts. I contacted a commercial bank, 
a mutual savings bank, and a savings 
and loan association. I asked each one 
of them the same question. How many 
homes, primary residences, have you 
foreclosed in the past 2 years. Neither 
the savings and loans association nor 
the commercial bank have foreclosed 
on any residential property. The sav- 
ings bank has foreclosed only two 
times in 2 years. 

The bill before us has been labeled 
emergency legislation. Yet, it has lan- 
guished for 2 months because the 
votes are not there. When I decided to 
offer an amendment to reduce the au- 
thorization by half, the unemploy- 
ment rate in my congressional district 
mirrored the national average of the 
time, 10.4 percent. In 2 months time, 
the unemployment rate for the metro- 
politan Syracuse, N.Y., area has 
dropped a full percentage point to 9.4 
percent. Although the national aver- 
age unemployment rate of 10.2 per- 
cent is still far too high, progress has 
been made and will continue. 

Mr. Chairman, if a person loses his 
job and goes to the bank and explains 
his personal situation, he will find 
that financial institutions are more 
than willing to work out extended pay- 
back plans whereby individuals can 
make reduced payments, pay only the 
interest, or whatever is appropriate to 
maintain ownership of his home. 

In some parts of the country due to 
severe structural economic problems, 
foreclosures, unfortunately, are more 
commonplace. If we are to help these 
people hold onto their homes, let us 
do it in a sensible fashion. Let us not 
throw money at a problem that is vir- 
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tually nonexistent in many parts of 
the country. 

By reducing the authorization level 
called for in the bill, we will be more 
likely to target funds where they are 
acutely needed without adding to the 
deficit and prolonging the problem. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
before us has been offered in the sub- 
committee as well as in the full com- 
mittee and it was roundly defeated. 

Listening to the debate earlier from 
that side of the aisle, one of the argu- 
ments used was that there was not 
enough funding in this resolution. 
Well, we will not use Joe and Baptiste 
but we will use Tonto from the Lone 
Ranger, “You are speaking with 
forked tongues.“ You cannot have it 
both ways. Either there is not enough, 
or there is too much. 

I agree with those who say there is 
not enough money in this bill. Howev- 
er, we tried to be as circumspect as 
possible and that is why we limited 
the amount. 

Now I am proud of the fact that 
many financial institutions in this 
country are exercising forbearance on 
foreclosure. 

By the same token, unfortunately 
that is not universal. And this idea of 
going to your friendly banker, yes, a 
lot of them are friendly, but then I re- 
ceived a letter 2 days ago in my office 
from a senior citizen whose checking 
account was 26 cents below the 
amount of the check he wrote, which I 
think was for $18, due to a service 
charge that he had not noted. “Perils 
of Pauline“, within 2 weeks that 26 
cents delinquency cost that man $23, 
charged by his friendly bank. 

Then of course we have the banks 
now who say unless you have $5,000 
you do not speak to people, you speak 
to machines. 

Are those the ones we want to rely 
upon? 

As I say, fortunately, a lot of finan- 
cial institutions are working with 
people to try to assist them. They do 
not want to be property owners and 
real estate owners. But by the same 
token, the other side of the coin also 
applies. 

For that reason, I must oppose this 
amendment and ask that we defeat it 
not only as roundly as the previous 
one, but even with more fortitude, 
again, thinking of the people who, 
through no fault of their own, are un- 
employed. Even though the unemploy- 
ment rate may have come down in a 
particular metropolitan area it does 
not mean that those people who are 
still unemployed are having it any 
better. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment primarily to defend my friends 
on the other side. I do not want them 
to be caught out on that limb, saying 
that there is not enough money, as the 
gentleman has indicated, and then 
face another cut. My friendships on 
that side are too great. So in defense 
of the Members on that side, who have 
already gone on record a dozen times 
saying that there is not enough money 
in it, we must oppose this amendment 
to defend their honor, I would think. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
state at this time again that we do not 
want to keep the House here late this 
evening. We do not want to do that. 
We want to move expeditiously. For 
that reason, we are not going to 
debate this any further. It is not de- 
serving of any further debate. The 
issue is clearcut. We call for defeat of 
the amendment. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. WORTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WORTLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, during the hearings 
that we held on H.R. 1983, we heard 
many references to the fact that a 
sheriff from Pennsylvania had re- 
moved 43 properties from public auc- 
tion in order to save the distressed 
homeowners from losing their proper- 
ties. Well, I was fascinated to pick up a 
recent issue of the Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette, which talked about the 
people who were about to lose their 
homes and the sheriff who had inter- 
jected himself. I noted that of the 43 
properties that were up for public sale, 
18 of them had been used as collateral 
for business ventures that had gone 
sour; 16 were withdrawn from the auc- 
tion prior to the sheriff’s action; of 
the 13 homes saved from sale, 8 were 
owned by persons without jobs, and of 
these 8, 3 are likely to be put up for 
sale again; debts ranged from $2,725 to 
$163,000; one debtor had not made a 
payment in 2 years, and another had 
purchased a house in February 1982 
and he had made just two payments; 
in all cases the attorneys representing 
the lender said that it was to the lend- 
er’s advantage to settle without resort- 
ing to a sheriff's sale. 

I think it is obvious that all of the 
reports about foreclosures and sher- 
iffs’ sales do not involve simple ques- 
tions of the family breadwinner being 
temporarily unemployed. The banks 
are, in fact, granting forebearance, 
without the taxpayers coughing up 
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$760 million and without busting the 
budget and without piling up further 
deficits and without crowding out the 
private sector. 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that this 
bill calls for too much money, and I re- 
spectfully urge my colleagues to vote 
in favor of the amendment now before 
them. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fact 
that Members on the other side of the 
aisle were attempting to defend my 
honor. And may I say that I do not 
want it defended just quite in that 
way. 

The debate which I have engaged in 
here is a matter of principle with me, 
and I would be much more satisfied 
with the gentleman’s amendment if it 
had zero rather than $380 million 
which is has, because I think we are 
getting the Government into a busi- 
ness that it should not be getting into. 
We are getting the Government into 
the conventional loan business. There 
are points that I have made a little 
earlier. And, as a matter of principle, I 
do not think we should, through the 
conventional lending system, get into 
what amounts to a social welfare pro- 
gram. And the point I was making is 
that if we do in fact pass legislation 
like this—and I really do not think 
that this bill will ever become law, I 
am predicting that it will not—then 
the number of eligible households is 
likely to average 145,000 a year and, as 
I said before, based on CBO estimates, 
over a period of 5 years that is going 
to add up to $15 billion. 

So when we are talking about the 
difference of $380 or $760 million, it is 
really an enunciation of principle. 

Now, the point was made a little ear- 
lier here that the conventional fore- 
closure rate in 1982 by all insured 
S&L’s was 0.24 percent, and this was 
less than half of the post-war peak 
foreclosure rate of 0.58 percent, de- 
spite the current high unemployment 
problem. So I do not think that it mat- 
ters whether the amount today is $760 
or $380 million or $1 billion. I still do 
not think that that goes to the basis of 
the problem. So I think that the gen- 
tleman’s offering the amendment and 
allowing us to further debate the issue 
is commendable, and I compliment the 
gentleman for his amendment and I 
support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. WorTLEy) to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) as a 
substitute for the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE). 

The amendment to the amendment 
offered as a substitute for the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute was 
rejected. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BARTLETT TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GONZALEZ AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT IN THE 
NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE OFFERED BY MR. 
WYLIE 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 

offer an amendment to the amend- 

ment offered as a substitute for the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARTLETT to 
the amendment offered by Mr. GONZALEZ as 
a substitute for the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by Mr. WYLIE: 

In section 2 of the bill, after the proposed 
section 105(a)(4), insert the following new 
paragraph: 

“(5XA) such mortgagor has filed a plan 
with the bankruptcy court under chapter 13 
of title 11, United States Code; and 

(Bye such court has dismissed the case 
of such mortgagor following a denial or rev- 
ocation of confirmation of such plan; or 

(ii) the case of such mortgagor has been 
converted to a case under any other chapter 
of such title; or 

(iii) such mortgagee has been granted 
relief from the stay provided under section 
362 of such title; 

Redesignate the subsequent paragraphs, 
and any references to such paragraphs, ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. BARTLETT (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to offer this amendment which I 
think would improve the workings and 
reduce the bureaucratic excuses of 
this bill. I do not believe it will become 
law, but the bill may be passed out of 
the House today. I hope not. I have 
shared this amendment with all of the 
Members of the House as a way to im- 
prove this bill by insisting that, before 
the new program be enacted for any 
individual, that that mortgagor first 
use the existing law that is contained 
in the wage earner’s plan in chapter 13 
of the Bankruptcy Act. The wage 
earner’s plan, Mr. Chairman, is for 
temporary relief of mortgagors, of 
debtors, but it was more comprehen- 
sive than this emergency-aid type of 
program. The wage earner’s plan, 
which is in wide use in this country, is 
not a straight bankruptcy but it is re- 
ferred to explicitly in the law as a 
wage earner’s plan. 

The wage earner’s plan, Mr. Chair- 
man, is used right now. It is used in all 
manner of cases in which the assets 
are examined comprehensively. All 
debts are looked at by a trustee of the 
court. The courts have held that this 
plan does include unemployed. persons, 
so that the court can look at all of the 
assets and all of the debts. No one 
under this plan would be forced into 
straight bankruptcy, but it would be 
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an attempt for a workout and an at- 
tempt that the creditors and the debt- 
ors get together, using the trustee. 

I would quote, Mr. Chairman, from 
the Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1978, 
from the majority description, and it 
reads, in part: 

The benefit to the debtor of developing a 
plan of repayment under chapter 13, rather 
than opting for liquidation under chapter 7, 
is that it permits the debtor to protect his 
assets. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
that is what we are trying to do, in- 
clude the asset of a home. In a liquida- 
tion case the debtor must surrender 
his nonexempt assets, but under chap- 
ter 13 the debtor may retain his prop- 
erty by agreeing to repay his creditors. 
Chapter 13 also protects a debtor’s 
credit standing far better than a 
straight bankruptcy. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment has 
a good deal of support on both sides of 
the aisle. I would submit to the Mem- 
bers that this amendment allows the 
system to work and to use the existing 
laws that are now in place, and then if 
this did not work, and if the chapter 
13 did not work, if the wage earner's 
plan did not work, the file would al- 
ready be complete and the trustee 
could simply turn over to HUD the file 
that had already been prepared. 

I join with my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. HALL), on the 
other side of the aisle, and my col- 
league, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. McKinney), in offering this 
amendment. 
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Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not travel to 
the well because I do not think we 
want to waste that much time. 

Again, this amendment is familiar to 
us. We have addressed it both in sub- 
committee and full committee, and I 
appreciate the sincerity of the sponsor 
of the amendment in offering the 
amendment, but I do not believe he is 
an attorney. I am an attorney, and 
about the only people who will be 
happy about this and dance up and 
down with glee would be the legal pro- 
fession because of the additional fees 
available to them under this. 

I would also submit another thing. 
Call it anything you will, the fact still 
remains that out there across the 
land, this means people would be 
looked upon as having filed for bank- 
ruptcy. Why do we force them to do 
that, or to take a pauper’s oath, so to 
speak, before they can get assistance? 
It reminds me, in this instance, of per- 
haps asking people to take on the scar- 
let letter. Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote 
the book, “The Scarlet Letter.“ Well, 
we do not want our poor unfortunates 
who are unemployed through no fault 
of their own to be branded with a scar- 
let letter, and for that reason we 
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oppose the amendment and we ask 
that it be roundly defeated. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

I very seldom disagree with my good 
friend, the chairman of the Banking 
Committee, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, but I think that this 
wage earners’ reorganization plan does 
just exactly the opposite of impugning 
a scarlet letter. It was designed, I 
think, with good intentions, to keep 
people from going into bankruptcy. It 
would allow the bankruptcy court to 
appoint a trustee who will look at the 
totality of the debt of the person in- 
volved. The trustee will get an agree- 
ment from the creditors as to how 
they will accept payment so it is possi- 
ble for that very person to make his 
payments without losing his home, 
without losing his car, without losing 
his family’s personal possessions. 

There is nothing in this bill, even 
though it may save a house for 3 
years, that necessarily is going to save 
any of the other possessions of the in- 
dividual involved on which there may 
be time payments. There is nothing in 
this bill that is going to assure that a 
person after 3 years is going to be able 
to keep his house. There is nothing in 
this bill that assures that anyone is 
going to be able to afford to pay their 
regular mortgage plus the 10-percent 
interest. 

There is, in fact, an incentive in this 
bill not to renegotiate, not to reorga- 
nize, not to change the loan, but in 
fact to take the money and leave the 
person right where he lives. 

Three years is no secret answer in 
Michigan where 300,000 people will 
never build another automobile. Three 
years is not necessarily any great 
answer in Pittsburgh, Pa., where the 
still mills lay quiet. 

It is a basic national problem. If, in 
fact, the amendment of my good 
friend from Texas were put into this 
bill, it would allow people a chance at 
a very moderate cost, without great 
legal tangles, not to declare bankrupt- 
cy, not to lose their house, but in fact 
to reorganize their debts, something 
that this Government itself might try 
to do once or twice but it has not. 

It seems to me that this is a very 
good amendment, Mr. Chairman. 
Since this bill is going to help some 
people, but not very many, the fact 
might be, if in fact, the gentleman’s 
amendment were accepted, that we 
could stretch it across a larger number 
of people and have it provide more 
benefit. 

I enjoyed the chairman’s motion 
that we move this on. I am aware of 
the fact that this bill has had what is 
known around here as the full-court 
press and that it will probably be 
passed, but I really, honestly, do not 
know how any of you can say that the 
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Gonzalez substitute is an amendment 
which would improve this bill. Improv- 
ing this bill would almost be an impos- 
sibility, but the Bartlett amendment 
would improve it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

I think the gentleman is on the right 
track in trying to help the potential 
number of people who would qualify 
under this legislation by requiring 
that homeowners seeking help should 
also apply under chapter 13 of the 
Bankruptcy Reform Act for relief. 

This feature of the bankruptcy law 
gives the debtor some flexibility. It is 
a way to satisfy debt in a concise, rea- 
sonable way. It insures his or her 
credit standing, and should he or she 
not qualify under the chapter 13 pro- 
cedure, then once dismissed from the 
procedure, the provisions of H.R. 1983 
would still come into play. 

If the bill before us today is to be ef- 
fective it must serve those in the 
greatest need. If the debtor has the 
potential to satisfy the debt without 
foreclosure, then the bankruptcy 
judge or trustee can make this deter- 
mination, and by so doing, it simply 
opens up the act for more people who 
may have the greatest need for its as- 
sistance. 

I think we set a bad precedent if we 
eliminate traditional legal means for 
meeting one’s obligations. A judge in 
bankruptcy can easily determine if a 
person does not have the potential 
either now or within a reasonable time 
to satisfy the debt. If the debt cannot 
be satisfied, then the debtor will be re- 
lieved of the provisions of this amend- 
ment and the debtor can apply the ve- 
hicle established under the bill before 
us. 
I think there would be less criticism 
of this bill by the taxpayers if it con- 
tained an alternate, more flexible ap- 
proach for obtaining relief rather than 
an indiscriminate filing that relieves 
all obligations. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FRANK. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have one point to 
make in opposition to the amendment. 

The gentleman, as I do, serves on 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The 
state of the bankruptcy courts is one 
of our problems right now. One of the 
things, it seems to me, that they do 
not now need is an infusion of all the 
mortgage problems so that the bank- 
ruptcy courts, over which we are now 
roiled as to what kind of judges they 
should have and about which there is 
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a great deal of complication presently, 
should not have to become adjuncts to 
this program. 

There have been arguments about 
excessive redtape, et cetera. To require 
everyone involved here to enter the 
chapter 13 process would impose on 
the already burdened bankruptcy 
courts a burden that I do not think 
they either want to carry or would be 
able to carry well. 

Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment of my colleague and I 
am tempted to talk about the techni- 
calities of his amendment but that has 
already been discussed here. In fact, I 
think all of the discussion this after- 
noon has been about technicalities and 
it has been about the particular bill 
before us. That is as it should be. We 
should dig into the bill and try to 
figure out exactly what it will do and 
what it will not do. 

But I think all too often here in this 
chamber we get so close to our work 
that we cannot see the forest for the 
trees. I do not know about you but I 
am concerned by the fact that Federal 
lending and credit assistance programs 
are growing at a rate faster than Fed- 
eral spending programs. 

I always like to say this twice, be- 
cause people do not believe it. Federal 
lending and credit assistance programs 
are growing faster than Federal spend- 
ing programs. 

People talk and moan and groan 
about the deficit and what we are 
going to do about that and what it will 
do to the economic recovery that we 
all hope is now underway, but we con- 
tinue to come here day after day and 
make legislation that sounds good as 
we discuss it here in this vacuum, but 
we never put it in the larger context. 
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We are blinded by the fact that we 
are too close to our work. 

I think the bill is better today than 
the mess that came out of committee. 
Of course, that was not hard to do. I 
was pleased to see that the excellent 
amendment which I was going to 
offer, limiting the amount that could 
be used for hot tubs, riding stables, Ja- 
cuzzis and whatnot, are included in 
the new substitute, so maybe the bill is 
a little better than when it came out 
of committee. 

But it is still a bad bill, because 
when we put it in the larger context of 
what this Congress is doing to the 
credit market and to the deficit, we 
have got to realize that we are doing 
the wrong thing here. 

I have been referring to this year, 
1983, as the “year of the bailout,” be- 
cause that is what it seems to be to 
me. A lot of the new Members have 
told me that they find the only thing 
we do here in this Congress is to bail 
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out one industry or the other or one 
segment of the population or other, 
and they have good reason to say that 
because just last week we passed the 
emergency agricultural credit bill and 
added another billion or so in off- 
budget lending and spending to the 
deficit, even though we had already 
dumped some $8 billion or $9 billion in 
the PIK program to help the farmers 
of this country. 

The Chrysler Corp. was in town yes- 
terday asking for a $200 million sweet- 
ener to the Chrysler bailout which 
this Congress passed a couple of years 
ago. Of course, the big banks are here 
in town asking for $8.5 billion or so to 
bail them out of the improvident loans 
they have made around the world. 
The multilaterals, of course, are 
asking for more money. I can tell the 
Members at this point that the REA is 
going to be here pretty soon asking for 
$8 billion or $9 billion to help bail 
them out. And now here we have this 
bill before us to bail out those who, for 
one reason or another, have become 
unable to pay their house payments. 

Now, maybe if we were only talking 
about the ones I just mentioned, it 
might not be so bad and we would 
want to pass the bill and get it out of 
here. But the fact is we have over $600 
billion in outstanding credit assistance 
programs out there right now. Do the 
Members realize how much that 
crowds people out of the credit market 
and runs interest rates up? Where are 
all the people who are concerned 
about deficits and high interest rates 
and the effect that the actions of this 
Congress have on the credit markets 
of this country? Where are they when 
we discuss these particular bills? No 
one seems concerned about what we 
are doing. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say this: I be- 
lieve that this Congress is headed for a 
real confrontation on the issue of 
credit assistance and Federal lending 
programs, and maybe it is time that 
we did, because we do have this much 
on the books right now and it is grow- 
ing faster than spending. It is a real 
problem, and everybody knows it is a 
real problem. There are two ways to 
handle it. Those of us on this side gen- 
erally have one opinion, and the Mem- 
bers on the other side have another 
opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman (Mr. BETHUNE) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BE- 
THUNE was allowed to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETHUNE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
will ask the gentleman, at some point 
is the gentleman going to get to a dis- 
cussion of the amendment having to 
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do with bankruptcy which the gentle- 
man offered? 

Mr. BETHUNE. Yes, I will be reach- 
ing that discussion by and by. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. That would be 
interesting because, as the gentleman 
said, we have greatly discussed the leg- 
islation on the floor, and it would be 
nice to discuss the legislation pending 
before us. 

Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Chairman, I 
know that the gentleman does not 
want to hear the kinds of things I am 
saying because it messes up the play- 
house, but nevertheless it is important 
that we discuss this bill in the context 
of the problem we have in this coun- 
try. 

Certainly it would be nice to run 
these things through without ever 
having to total them up, but what I 
am trying to suggest here today is that 
when we add these bills up, we are en- 
croaching on the credit market. As I 
said, I think we are headed for a real 
confrontation, and I think it is about 
time. I can see it coming, and it is 
going to be part of the 1984 Presiden- 
tial election campaign, as it should be, 
because those Members over here, I 
am inclined to think for the most part, 
particularly those who prefer to call 
themselves liberals, are of the opinion 
that this Government can do a better 
job of allocating and pricing credit 
than the market can. 

On the other hand, those of us over 
here for the most part happen to be- 
lieve that the market is a more effi- 
cient allocator of credit and pricer of 
credit. 

We are headed for a confrontation 
because on that side there is develop- 
ing the idea of a reconstruction fi- 
nance corporation or an industrial 
bank or some sort of national industri- 
al recovery act. I read it in the papers 
that are put out. I think they ought to 
get into that, and we ought to bring it 
out and debate it. Those of us over 
here are resistent to that idea for the 
reasons that I have stated. 

What we are doing here day after 
day in the Congress is passing one bill 
after another through the Congress 
without coming to grips with that 
problem. I think we have got the cart 
before the horse. I wish they would 
come on in with their idea of allocat- 
ing credit and pricing credit, and let us 
get on with the real discussion we are 
going to have to deal with. 

This bill is not going anywhere. We 
know that. It would never make it 
through the Senate, and if it did, the 
President would veto it. So this bill is 
dead right here as we discuss it. Why 
do we not move to the larger issue and 
have a debate on that? That is what 
would be the more important thing to 
do. 

I think that the Roemer-Wylie sub- 
stitute was a good effort. I think that 
the amendment that the gentleman 
offers focuses attention on the fact 
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that there is an apparatus out there 
right now. It is not as if there was not 
anything out there in place trying to 
take care of these kinds of problems. 

Forbearance is taking place out 
there. In fact, the chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Rich- 
ard Pratt, made the point that the 
ratio of forbearances is more favorable 
than the delinquencies that are there. 
He has made that point. So forbear- 
ance is taking place. There are a lot of 
things that take place out there in the 
private sector under the rules and reg- 
ulations we have in place right now. 

The gentleman’s amendment calls 
attention to the fact that there is a 
legal remedy which is designed to 
absorb some of these shocks and work 
them out. So I think there are a good 
many reasons for adopting the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Frankly, I think the better thing to 
do would be to scuttle this bill, send it 
back to the committee, and let us get 
on to the business of trying to struc- 
ture the larger mechanism we are 
going to have to have in this country 
if we are going to make intelligent 
judgments here. We should not make 
judgments in a vacuum. We should not 
decide these bills one by one, because 
when we do that, we ignore the larger 
picture, and when we get down to add 
them all up, we have not the faintest 
idea what we have done to our nation- 
al economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 
discuss the problems in the proper 
order. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETHUNE. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
will be very brief. 

I do not think that this is the forum 
in which that should be done. The 
gentleman makes some very interest- 
ing arguments, but it seems to me that 
we ought to develop a paper and have 
that submitted to the Joint Economics 
Committee for some consideration and 
let it start working its way through 
the process, rather than deal with it in 
the context of this bill. I am sincere 
about that. 

Mr. BETHUNE. I know the gentle- 
man is sincere, and I, frankly, have 
spent an inordinate amount of time in 
the last 3 years trying to get the atten- 
tion of this Congress on this issue. I 
think it is coming now. 

Mr. MITCHELL. But the gentle- 
man’s vehicle ought to be the Joint 
Economic Committee. It is a broad 
policy issue. 

Mr. BETHUNE. But in the mean- 
time the gentleman should understand 
that I think we are getting the cart 
before the horse. That is why I come 
down here and systematically fight 
against each one of these bills. I was 
one of the few who voted against the 
Ag bill last week. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I 
would just say that he should move it 
expeditiously to the Joint Economic 
Committee. That is the gentleman’s 
starting point. 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make a few 
quick points. A chapter 13 procedure is 
available only to debtors with regular 
income. One can be unemployed and 
have regular income. If you are unem- 
ployed and have no regular income, 
you cannot go into a chapter 13 proce- 
dure. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, unem- 
ployment compensation, I submit, is 
considered income. 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Yes, but 
some people have exhausted their un- 
employment compensation. Tens of 
thousands of people have exhausted 
their unemployment compensation. 
They have no income at all, and under 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. BARTLETT) they 
would have to file for a proceeding for 
which they are ineligible. That is just 
a pure fact. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? Would the gen- 
tleman prefer to yield now or at a 
later time? 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. I will be 
glad to yield now to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, 
court cases have in fact held that un- 
employed persons are eligible for 
chapter 13 if they have regular 
income, which includes unemployment 
benefits, social security income, dis- 
ability income, self-employment, or 
other types of regular income. 
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The bill that we have before us 
would make someone eligible for the 
new program if they simply had their 
income substantially reduced; so my 
question to the gentleman would be 
the other part to it, and that is if they 
do not qualify for chapter 13, then 
they are not harmed. They would have 
filed for something, had their file 
begun and then would come back and 
qualify for this program. 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. So the gen- 
tleman would require that somebody 
who had no regular income, before 
they were eligible, to hire an attorney, 
because you cannot readily go through 
a chapter 13 procedure without find- 
ing an attorney. They would have to 
file with the court, after retaining 
counsel, and then be told by the court 
that you are ineligible for a chapter 13 
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procedure because you have no regular 
income. 

Now, that is a bizarre conclusion for 
anybody to suggest. The bankruptcy 
procedure, whether it is chapter 13 or 
anything else, I say to the gentleman 
from Texas, is a bankruptcy proce- 
dure. It requires legal fees and it has 
the onus of bankruptcy proceedings. 
This is a bill that attempts to keep the 
onus off people who, through no fault 
of their own, are losing their homes. 
They should not have the onus of 
losing their homes and they should 
not have the onus of being labeled a 
bankrupt, regardless of the chapter 
that goes after their name. 

This is a misguided amendment and 
I urge that we defeat it. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. I want to speak briefly in favor 
of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that a chap- 
ter 13 is what is referred to as a wage 
earner's plan. Now, to be sure, it is not 
part of the bankruptcy law, but I 
would not perceive it as a bankruptcy 
proceeding, as the gentleman who just 
spoke would. 

This amendment would provide 
what I call a holistic approach to the 
problem and would treat the mortga- 
gor’s total financial situation. 

I have in front of me here an article 
from the Los Angeles Times which 
says, “Homeowners faced with foreclo- 
sure needn't panic.” 

The article mentions there are op- 
tions and the first move is counseling. 

In the same respect the first move 
under this wage earner’s plan is coun- 
seling. 

An application is filed. It is a one- 
page application. You do not have to 
hire an attorney. You do not have to 
go through legal fees or legal proceed- 
ings to get into the bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding or into the wage earner's 
chapter 13 plan. After the application 
is filed, then the referee or the bank- 
ruptcy judge just summarily can refer 
it to a referee, who goes over the pro- 
gram with the people who are in- 
volved. 

Now, it is a condition precedent, but 
it certainly is not any more bizarre, I 
may respectfully suggest, than all the 
conditions precedent which the HUD 
Secretary has to go through in order 
to determine if a person qualifies 
under this bill. 

As I pointed out a little earlier, there 
are 65 different determinations that 
the HUD Secretary has to make. 

I think it might be far better to have 
a trustee make the determination that 
there is no counseling available or that 
there is no other approach available to 
this person who is facing a 
delinquency. 

So I think that the gentleman from 
Texas has offered an amendment 
which deserves consideration and I am 
glad to support it. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BARTLETT. In addition to 
what the gentleman has so correctly 
stated, upon the filing, as the gentle- 
man knows, of the one-page form, all 
debts are stayed, so that no harm is 
done if someone is not going to qualify 
for chapter 13, because all his debts, 
including his foreclosure proceedings, 
would be stayed. 

I think the gentleman would concur 
that, in fact, what this does is try to 
use existing law to assist more people. 
If there were 1.2 million delinquencies 
last year, and this bill, H.R. 1983, 
would only help 76,000 of them or 
60,000 of them, and this bill creates an 
incentive for banks and savings and 
loans in this country to foreclose in- 
stead of to forebear, there are going to 
be a lot more foreclosures. 

So this amendment would use the 
existing laws to assist people in a more 
comprehensive way than H.R. 1983 
would do without that. 

Mr. WYLIE. Well, I think it deserves 
favorable consideration, because I 
think it could provide guidance for a 
possible workout plan and might, as 
the gentleman suggests, make the 
whole program, if it is ever going to 
pass, which I do not think it will, avail- 
able to more people. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. Yes; I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DURBIN. Will the gentleman 
concede that the point made earlier by 
the gentleman from Michigan is cor- 
rect, that if a person’s unemployment 
compensation benefits have run out 
and he is receiving no social security 
assistance, that he could not qualify 
for chapter 13 and therefore could not 
qualify for any assistance whatsoever 
under this act? 

Mr. WYLIE. Then this condition 
precedent would not apply in that 
case; but if they do have income, and 
there is a possibility for working out a 
plan, this might be, as I say, a recom- 
mended alternative. 

Mr. DURBIN. But they would have 
to file the plan, even though they 
would be ineligible under chapter 13? 

Mr. WYLIE. Pardon me. I did not 
get that. 

Mr. DURBIN. Would they have to 
file the plan, even though they are 
prima facie ineligible under chapter 
13? 

Mr. WYLIE. Well, it would be evi- 
dent immediately from their applica- 
tion that they have no income. I would 
assume that would be the end of it. 

Mr. DURBIN. They still have to file, 
though. 

Mr. WYLIE. Well, they would not 
necessarily. I would not think they 
have to file, no. 

Mr. DURBIN. But that is what the 
amendment says. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Further, if they 
had no income at all, and the gentle- 
man would agree they are going to 
need more help than just help on 
their mortgage payments, because 
they have other payments to make of 
which the trustees of chapter 13 could 
assist them far more than this one as- 
sistance could. 

Mr. WYLIE. Well, I think they could 
develop some kind of financial profile 
which would be beneficial. 

I support the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LOWERY of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentlemen 
from Texas (Mr. BARTLETT and Mr. 
HALL) and the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. MCKINNEY). 

This amendment is quite simple. It 
would require that a homeowner seek 
the existing relief provided by chapter 
13 before qualifying for Government 
assistance under H.R. 1983. This ap- 
proach provides several practical ad- 
vantages, which I would like to point 
out to my colleagues. 

First of all, the legislation as cur- 
rently written lacks incentives for the 
homeowner and lender to avoid a de- 
fault or foreclosure situation. In fact, 
this bill may actively encourage these 
problems. Testimony heard in subcom- 
mittee showed very plainly that cur- 
rently, financial institutions are 
indeed exercising a great deal of fore- 
bearance. 

A chapter 13 or wage earners’ pro- 
ceeding provides relief to the consum- 
ers for all of their debts—auto loans 
and other consumer debts, as well as 
mortgage payments—and this situa- 
tion is obviously in the long term best 
interest of the individual. 

Third, by requiring a chapter 13 pro- 
ceeding prior to receiving assistance 
under H.R. 1983, we will help expedite 
the administration of the program. 
The reason for this is that many of 
the determinations required by the 
Secretary of HUD in the provisions of 
this bill will have already been made 
during the chapter 13 proceeding. For 
example, under a chapter 13 proceed- 
ing, the employability of the individ- 
ual is taken into consideration, thus 
relieving the Secretary from making a 
determination of reasonable prospects 
of repayment. 

Another advantage of the adoption 
of this amendment is that those indi- 
viduals who are able to reschedule 
their debts under chapter 13 can go 
ahead and do so, freeing the $760 mil- 
lion in authorized funds to be targeted 
to those who cannot keep their homes 
by rescheduling. 

The last advantage which I would 
like to mention—but one of the most 
important—is that, in actual practice 
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under a chapter 13 proceeding, the 
amount of equity the homeowner has 
in his home is taken into account. This 
is something that is not addressed in 
H.R. 1983, and provides some insur- 
ance that HUD payments and the 
original mortgage will not exceed the 
value of the home. 

Mr. Chairman, once again I urge the 
support of my colleagues for this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. BARTLETT) to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) as a substi- 
tute for the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by the gentle- 


man from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE). 


The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BARTLETT) 


there were—ayes 34, noes 38. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 


demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 154, noes 


254, not voting 24, as follows: 


Andrews (TX) 
Archer 
Badham 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coleman (MO) 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 


Crane, Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Erlenborn 
Evans (1A) 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Forsythe 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Gekas 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Green 

Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall, Sam 


{Roll No. 104] 
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Hammerschmidt Pashayan 


Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Hartnett 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hunter 
Ireland 
Johnson 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McKinney 
Miller (OH) 
Molinari 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Myers 
Nichols 
Nielson 
O'Brien 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 


Paul 

Petri 
Porter 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Ray 

Regula 
Ridge 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rudd 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Slattery 
Smith (NE) 
Smith, Denny 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tallon 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Winn 

Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Berman 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Boehlert 


Brown (CA) 
Bryant 
Byron 
Carper 
Carr 
Chappell 
Clarke 
Clay 
Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coyne 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daschle 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
Fish 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frost 
Puqua 
Garcia 


Akaka 
Anthony 
Courter 
Dixon 
Early 
Edgar 
Ford (TN) 
Glickman 
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Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 

Gray 
Guarini 
Hall (IN) 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hance 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Levin 
Levine 
Levitas 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Madigan 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McNulty 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Morrison (CT) 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
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Ortiz 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Price 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Reid 
Richardson 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Rodino 
Roe 
Roemer 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 


Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Sikorski 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skelton 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Solarz 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—24 


Hefner 
Heftel 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Leath 
Lott 
Marlenee 
Martinez 


McDade 
Michel 

Olin 

Owens 

Pickle 

Smith, Robert 
Spratt 

Wilson 
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o 1730 


Mr. RITTER changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. FORSYTHE changed his vote 
from no“ to “aye.” 

So the amendment to the amend- 
ment offered as a substitute for the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BETHUNE TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GONZALEZ AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT IN THE 
NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE OFFERED BY MR. 
WYLIE 
Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Chairman, I 

offer an amendment to the amend- 

ment offered as a substitute for the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BETHUNE to 
the amendment offered by Mr. GONZALEZ as 
a substitute for the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by Mr. WYLIE: 
Page 7, after line 7, insert the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the Secretary may not insti- 
tute or reinstitute the program of assistance 
established in this title in any district 
unless, following the occurence or reoccur- 
rence of the delinquency rate condition de- 
scribed in subsection (a)(2), each Federal su- 
pervisory agency with respect to financial 
institutions subject to this jurisdiction, and 
the Secretary with respect to other ap- 
proved mortgagees, determine that such 
program will not reduce the degree of for- 
bearance, or result in any increase in the 
number or rate of foreclosures, by such fi- 
nancial institutions and mortgagees with re- 
spect to mortgages on residential property 
in such district. 


Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Chairman, we 
can always sense when people are 
ready to bring a matter to its conclu- 
sion and I sense that that time is near. 
Accordingly I will not belabor this 
point. But I have a nifty little amend- 
ment here which I think will do a lot 
of good for this particular bill. 


0 1740 


Mr. Chairman, the debate so far has 
brought out that this bill is intended 
to reduce the number of foreclosures 
and to increase the degree of forbear- 
ance out there in the marketplace to 
help the people who are having prob- 
lems. 

That is not just coming out in the 
debate, that is a stated purpose of the 
bill. And I will just read the part of 
the bill which declares: 

It is the purpose of this title to establish a 
program that will preserve and promote for- 
bearance with respect to mortgages and 
through emergency mortgage relief pay- 
ments prevent widespread mortgage foreclo- 
sures and distress sales of homes resulting 
from the temporary loss of employment and 
income. 

So, it has been developed in the 
debate. It is stated as an express pur- 
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pose of this bill that that is our objec- 
tive. 

All this amendment does that I have 
is to say that the Secretary may not 
institute or reinstitute the program 
unless he finds that it will not reduce 
the degree of forbearance or increase 
the number or rates of foreclosures. 

In other words, we are asking the 
people who will be administering the 
program to make the finding that we 
have stated to be our express purpose 
before they continue on or before they 
allow the trigger to trigger another 
new round in the program. 

Now, I talked to some extent here a 
little earlier about the lending pro- 
grams. And I was serious in my con- 
cern that we have a tendency here to 
throw money and to throw credit as- 
sistance at particular problems. One of 
the byproducts of that is that the pro- 
grams become sloppy. We all know 
that. You can look at the student as- 
sistance program, for instance. In one 
college in my home State, we have a 
50-percent default note in the student 
assistance program. That does not 
mean that we should get rid of the 
program, but it means we should try 
to do something to hold down those 
kinds of defaults and delinquencies. 

So, you have to build in some over- 
sight when you do things through 
Government as opposed to doing it in 
the marketplace. You have to build in 
some sort of pressure, some control 
point; otherwise, the program will in- 
evitably become sloppy and you will 
begin to drift away from your express 
purpose. 

So the amendment that I offer is not 
complicated at all. It just simply says 
what it says and that is that if the 
Secretary finds that we are not reach- 
ing our stated purpose that he shall 
not then implement or carry out the 
program. 

I think it is plain. I think Members 
can vote it up or down. Frankly, I 
think we need that type of control in 
the bill. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate 
the concern of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas and I want to assure the Mem- 
bers of the House that indeed the 
committee had the same concern. This 
was considered very seriously in the 
subcommittee and in the full commit- 
tee and for that reason we do include 
in the legislation the following: 

Such mortgagee has extended to the 
mortgagor involved the same or greater op- 
portunities for voluntary forbearance as 
such mortgagee extended to similarly situat- 
ed mortgagors within the 4-month period 
ending March 31, 1983. 

Very frankly, that is a much clearer 
criterion than that presented in the 
amendment, because unfortunately 
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the Bethune amendment would ask 
that the Secretary in essence be a Sol- 
omon and have a crystal ball and 
mindreading device, whereas in the 
Gonzalez substitute we say, the same 
forbearance criteria that has been ex- 
ercised for the 4-month period prior to 
March 31, 1983. 

So I agree with the gentleman’s 
desire, but I feel the bill as written 
indeed addresses that which concerns 
him much more directly than the 
amendment presented. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

And is it not the same Secretary who 
is addressed in the amendment of the 
gentleman from Arkansas, the Secre- 
tary who is in opposition to this bill? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. The gentleman 
makes a pretty good point. 

Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. BETHUNE. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Of course, Secretaries come and go 
and some hope that this one will go 
and another will come. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Is the gentle- 
man among them? 

Mr. BETHUNE. No. 

The point being that this like so 
many bills we write here will have a 
life of its own and will go on into per- 
petuity. 

It seems to me that what I am 
asking to be done here would be much 
larger in scope than what the gentle- 
man pointed out that is already in the 
bill. That would work on a case-by- 
case basis surely, but it seems to me 
that we should ask the Secretary, 
since we really do not know how this 
program is going to work, to make the 
kind of findings that I am asking for 
and they are measurable events. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am constrained to regain my time and 
say to the gentleman, I understand 
what the gentleman is trying to do. I, 
however, feel constrained to oppose 
the amendment because you are 
asking the Secretary to do something 
that with all the intelligence and the 
wherewithal of Secretary Pierce, he 
just would not be able to do it under 
these circumstances. 

The bill protects us from that evil 
which the gentleman is concerned 
about. For that reason, I urge defeat 
of the amendment so we can proceed 
with the business before us and vote. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. BETHUNE). 
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Mr. BETHUNE. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a finding 
that would be made just by the Secre- 
tary of HUD, but by the other officials 
who would head the other agencies 
that might be involved, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, FDIC, Feder- 
al Reserve and others. 

These findings can be made. As a 
matter of fact, in the testimony before 
the committee, Chairman Pratt of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank testified 
that lenders are forbearing and he 
said that was supported by data show- 
ing that the ratio of actual foreclo- 
sures by FSLIC insured associations in 
1981 and 1982 was significantly lower 
than the ratio of loans 60 days or 
more delinquent. 

So these measurements can be made. 
They are good measurements that 
should be made, because if you do not 
make these kinds of measurements in 
a larger sense, you are going to leave it 
to the plenipotentiaries to dispense 
this on a case-by-case basis. And I 
assure my colleagues this program will 
result in the same kind of inefficien- 
cies, waste, and fraud that this Con- 
gress has become famous for. 

I would urge Members to seriously 
consider voting aye“ on this amend- 
ment. If you want to put some over- 
sight into this bill and if you want to 
have some backup, some assurance, 
that at some point we can check our 
work, because this is a rather expen- 
sive proposition and it comes at a time 
when we are passing other bailout leg- 
islation, and I think we ought to stop 
and ask ourselves whether or not we 
are being careful and prudent with the 
taxpayers money. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman has a good amendment 
and I support it. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. St GERMAIN) suggested that we 
were asking the Secretary of HUD to 
have the wisdom of Solomon in 
making this determination, but may I 
respectfully suggest we have imbued 
him with the wisdom of Solomon al- 
ready in ths bill. I have repeated it 
before, but there are about 65, by my 
count, determinations that the Secre- 
tary of HUD has to make before any- 
body can qualify. And I think this just 
kind of pins it down a little more. And 
I think the gentleman from Arkansas 
has a good amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. BETHUNE) to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) as a 
substitute for the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE). 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BETHUNE) 
there were—ayes 29, noes 90. 
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RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. 
demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 175, noes 
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Chairman, 


234, not voting 23, as follows: 


Archer 
Badham 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Breaux 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coleman (MO) 
Conable 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 

Davis 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Erlenborn 
Evans (1A) 


Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Green 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall, Ralph 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Barnes 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Berman 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Boggs 
Boland 


{Roll No. 105] 
AYES—175 


Hammerschmidt Paul 


Hance 
Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Hartnett 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Lungren 
Mack 
Madigan 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McKernan 
McKinney 
Miller (OH) 
Molinari 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Myers 
Nelson 
Nielson 
O'Brien 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
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Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 


Brown (CA) 
Bryant 
Byron 
Carper 
Carr 
Chappell 
Clarke 

Clay 
Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 


Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rudd 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Slattery 
Smith (NE) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Vander Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Williams (OH) 
Winn 

Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


Coyne 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daschle 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
English 
Erdreich 


Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 

Ford (MI) 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Gore 

Gray 
Guarini 
Hall (IN) 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hertel 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Levin 
Levine 


Levitas 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
MacKay 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McHugh 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ortiz 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Price 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Reid 
Richardson 


Rostenkowski 


Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Sikorski 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skelton 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 
Solarz 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wirth 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—23 


LaFalce Olin 

Lantos Owens 

Leath Pritchard 
Marlenee Smith. Robert 
Martinez Spratt 
McDade Williams (MT) 
McNulty Wilson 

Michel 


o 1800 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Marlenee for, 
against. 

Mr. Michel for, with Mr. Dixon against. 

Mr. Robert F. Smith for, with Mr. Ford of 
Tennessee against. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida changed his 
vote from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. RALPH M. HALL changed his 
vote from no“ to “aye.” 

So the amendment to the amend- 
ment offered as a substitute for the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

@ Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I join my colleagues today in 
support of H.R. 1983, the Emergency 


Anthony 
Dixon 
Early 
Edgar 
Ford (TN) 
Glickman 
Hefner 
Heftel 


with Mr. Hefner 
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Housing Assistance Act. This measure 
fulfills a great need within our coun- 
try today—the need to protect those 
Americans who are in danger of losing 
their homes because of the current 
economic recession. 

Skyrocketing inflation and increas- 
ing interest rates have prevented 
many families from purchasing homes 
in recent years. Those who did 
manage, those who did overcome the 
economic barriers to purchasing a 
home, now face the possibility of 
losing all for which they have worked. 
Trying to meet mortgage payments in 
this time of economic recession has 
become an impossibility for many 
homeowners who have lost their jobs. 

Unemployment has made keeping 
these homes a luxury for many. 
Owning a home should not be a luxury 
in our great country, but the recession 
and high unemployment rate have 
made it so for many people. In my own 
district of Memphis, the number of 
home foreclosures has increased stead- 
ily over the past 3 years, from 961 in 
1980 to 1,550 in 1982. 

The economic framework which al- 
lowed great numbers of Americans to 
own a home was a sign of strength and 
stability, not only for the homeowner 
personally, but for our country as a 
whole. We must maintain that stabili- 
ty. We cannot let this period of eco- 
nomic recession take away what has 
taken so long to construct. If the 
American dream of owning a home is 
to remain truly attainable, additional 
assistance must be provided during 
these difficult times. 

H.R. 1983 seeks to aid those who are 
in danger of losing their homes be- 
cause of a substantial loss of income, 
due either to unemployment or re- 
duced employment. The 76,000 home- 
owners facing foreclosure could be 
helped. The bill would also provide 
greatly needed assistance for shelters 
and services for the homeless. 

There is no question that something 
must be done. I believe this measure is 
the answer. It assists those who are in 
greatest need due to the recession. 
There are enough safeguards within 
H.R. 1983 to protect against abuse by 
both the applicant and the lending in- 
stitutions. Before assistance is given, it 
must be determined that homeowners 
will be able to resume mortgage pay- 
ments within 3 years and that they 
can be expected to repay the mortgage 
in full. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
measure. Economic recovery will oth- 
erwise be a hollow victory for the 
many who are on the verge of losing 
their homes and for those many more 
who will be threatened in the near 
future. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 1983, the Emergency Hous- 
ing Assistance Act of 1983. This initia- 
tive provides badly needed assistance 
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to homeowners facing foreclosure, 
however I am especially supportive of 
the bill because it provides $100 mil- 
lion for shelter for the many thou- 
sands of Americans who are homeless. 

We, as a nation, are facing a crisis. 
The most conservative estimates of 
the number of homeless in our coun- 
try range from 225,000 to 1 million 
people, although those working direct- 
ly with the homeless put the figure at 
closer to 2 million. This is a national 
disgrace. The ranks of the homeless 
have not been so swelled since the de- 
pression. 

Who are these people? In years past 
they were the invisible among us; 
hidden from our view in the skid rows 
of our cities, and yet invisible too be- 
cause we could not conceive of an ex- 
istence so deviant from our own. They 
were there, but we could not see them. 
Today, no such great schism exists be- 
tween “them” and us.“ Today's 
homeless are a disenfranchised cross 
section of society torn apart from the 
mainstream by forces over which they 
have little control. 

Current economic conditions, par- 
ticularly a staggering level of unem- 
ployment which today stands at an in- 
tolerable 10.3 percent, have caused 
thousands of Americans not unlike 
ourselves to seek shelter in cars, under 
bridges and in public parks. These in- 
voluntary nomads are the pitiable vic- 
tims of the Reagan administration’s 
callous, shortsighted and unfair eco- 
nomic policies. 

Furthermore, those who are em- 
ployed at low-income jobs, or are able 
to pay for housing from entitlement 
benefits, face a critical shortage in 
low-cost housing and publicly subsi- 
dized housing. Experts estimate that 
renovation of low-income housing into 
condominiums and townhouses for the 
middle and upper classes displaces 2% 
million Americans per year. Too many 
of these people cannot find alterna- 
tive, affordable housing. 

As well as those displaced by eco- 
nomic conditions, there are many dein- 
stitutionalized former psychiatric pa- 
tients among the homeless. While the 
rolls of the Nation’s mental hospitals 
have decreased by over 500,000 in the 
last 25 years, there has been no com- 
mensurate rise in housing and commu- 
nity support services for these individ- 
uals. 

In combination, the current causes 
of homelessness create a population of 
homeless which is more often under 
40, includes more women, more chil- 
dren, and more minority persons than 
ever before. 

The magnitude of the problem of 
homelessness in America demands a 
response on the part of the Federal 
Government. That response is forth- 
coming, at least in part, in the emer- 
gency shelter assistance provisions of 
the Emergency Housing Assistance 
Act. H.R. 1983 provides $100 million in 
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fiscal year 1984 to assist cities, non- 
profit agencies, and in some instances 
State governments, to meet the emer- 
gency housing needs of the homeless. 
The funds would be used primarily to 
rehabilitate existing buildings to pro- 
vide decent and sanitary shelter for 
the homeless, to maintain existing 
5 and to defray the cost of util- 
ities. 

H.R. 1983 deserves support because 
it targets assistance for the homeless 
to those communities where the great- 
est need exists. Yet provisions are in- 
cluded which stipulate that funds allo- 
cated under the act cannot be used to 
supplant existing, ongoing emergency 
shelter assistance. Consequently, 
those communities already attempting 
to meet the needs of the homeless are 
not penalized for their effort. Also, 
special attention must be paid in the 
allocation of grants to the numbers of 
homeless children and families in a 
community, a clear and needed recog- 
nition of the changing nature of the 
homeless population. 

Ultimately, we must think in terms 
of reenfranchising the homeless—of 
weaving them back into the fabric of 
our society. We must think of ways to 
preserve and expand the existing stock 
of low-cost housing; we must bolster 
our support at the community level of 
the chronically mentally ill; and we 
must develop job training programs 
which provide the skills necessary to 
function effectively in an increasingly 
technologically oriented society. How- 
ever, the desperate men. women, and 
children in our Nation whose lives are 
threatened daily by their lack of shel- 
ter cannot wait for long term solu- 
tions. We must act now on their 
behalf. I urge my colleagues to join 
with me in supporting H.R. 1983, a 
modest targeted, yet urgently needed 
initiative which may help spare the 
lives of thousands of homeless individ- 
uals. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to express 
my strong support of the amendment 
offered by my distinguished colleague 
from New York (Mr. ScHUMER), which 
has been incorporated into the bill and 
compliment him for his initiative. 

In this time of recession and eco- 
nomic hardship, thousands of unem- 
ployed Americans are unable to make 
payments on their homes through no 
fault of their own. It is entirely appro- 
priate, therefore, for the Congress to 
offer them assistance for a limited 
period until they get back on their 
feet. I congratulate my colleague from 
Texas, Mr. GONZALEZ, and the mem- 
bers of his subcommittee for bringing 
this legislation before the House for 
consideration. 

However, this important bill origi- 
nally offered help only to homeowners 
suffering hardship from the recession. 
Nearly one-third of the people of our 
country rent their homes, and they 
disproportionately represent the lower 
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income portion of our population least 
prepared financially to cope with the 
problems of unemployment. This is 
certainly true of many of my constitu- 
ents living both in Manhattan and the 
Bronx in New York City. Many of 
these people are having difficulty 
meeting their monthly rental pay- 
ments because of income lost through 
unemployment or reduced employ- 
ment and are in danger of being evict- 
ed from their apartments. It is no less 
traumatic for a family to be thrown 
out on the street for failing to pay 
rent than for a family to lose its house 
for failing to make mortgage pay- 
ments. The consequences seem equally 
disastrous to me, and both renters and 
homeowners seem equally deserving of 
help from the Congress. 

Mr. ScHUMER’s amendment author- 
izes $100 million for short-term assist- 
ance for renters who cannot meet 
rental payments because of unemploy- 
ment or reduced employment. Assist- 
ance would be triggered or shut off in 
the same way as homeownership as- 
sistance under the bill. Rental aid 
would be administered by cities that 
apply for HUD grants and could be 
provided for a maximum of 18 months. 
Tenants would have to contribute 38 
percent of their net income toward 
rent, assistance would be available 
only to individuals whose preemploy- 
ment income was at or below the 
median level, and rent could not 
exceed the area median. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a workable ap- 
proach to a difficult and pressing 
problem. Congress should not discrimi- 
nate in offering help to deserving citi- 
zens based on whether they rent or 
own their homes. I strongly urge the 
House to adopt this amendment as 
part of H.R. 1983. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, once 
again, it is presented without suffi- 
cient study or information. Once again 
we are being asked to vote on a new 
and costly spending program. Regret- 
ably, but inevitably, I must oppose it. 

Our passion for showering the tax- 
payers’ money on every problem we 
can unearth seems to be growing. The 
emergency mortgage foreclosure bill is 
yet another example of a bad habit 
that is now an addiction. 

This bill is clearly a resurrection of 
the political games of the 1930's and 
the mid-1960’s. Last time Congress cre- 
ated a temporary mortgage assistance 
bill was in 1933. This “temporary” pro- 
gram lasted 18 years and employed 
over 20,000 people. The Government 
ended up foreclosing on over 200,000 
homes. If it did not work then, why 
should we expect it to work now? 

The intent of H.R. 1983 is to avoid 
widespread foreclosures by providing 
temporary assistance to individuals 
who are having difficulty making 
monthly payments. Yet, once the Fed- 
eral Government shows it is willing to 
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take over delinquent mortgages, lend- 
ers will be tempted to pursue foreclo- 
sures in order to unload some of their 
problem loans. 

As a result, this legislation is likely 
to reduce the incentive for lenders to 
exercise forbearance on delinquent 
home mortgages. Whenever the Gov- 
ernment pays a bounty for an action, 
it gets plenty of it. This bill provides 
great incentive for both borrowers and 
lenders to have plenty of foreclosures. 
There will be lots of them. 

In its current form, the eligibility re- 
quirements in H.R. 1983 are vague. Al- 
though less than half of those eligible 
will actually receive assistance, no 
assets test has been formulated. There 
is no way to guarantee that lower and 
moderate homeowners will be given 
priority. Obviously, the committee did 
not care enough about the problem to 
pass a bill that might work. If all it 
wanted was a symbol of sensitivity 
about a problem, the committee 
picked the best unworkable symbol in 
sight. 

Administrating this program will be, 
at best, chaotic and slow. HUD, by its 
own admission, does not have the ex- 
pertise or the experience to take on 
the role of mortgage bankers, there- 
fore implementing the program will 
require a horde of new employees. The 
great bureaucratic sprawl will contin- 
ue. 

Despite its number, H.R. 1983 could 
not be more untimely. Even the most 
pessimistic forecasters must admit 
that the economy is showing signs of 


recovery. Nothing will jeopardize pros- 
pects for a recovery more than a resur- 
gence of wasteful, ineffective symbols. 

I see no redeeming value in this bill. 
We do not need it; we can not afford 
it; it will probably end up hurting 
those it was intended to help.e 


Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to add my voice to 
those in support of H.R. 1983, the 
Emergency Housing Assistance Act of 
1983. During these times of high un- 
employment and loss of income, relief 
must be forthcoming to those families 
facing mortgage foreclosure. 

In Michigan, the foreclosure rate 
has been climbing over the last 4 
years. In 1982, the Michigan foreclo- 
sure rate was up almost 300 percent 
over its level in the second half of 
1979. It now exceeds the national aver- 
age. In fact, the foreclosure rate for 
the HUD Michigan/Indiana district 
was the highest in the Nation, and 
Michigan’s foreclosure rate was higher 
still. 

The appeal to pass H.R. 1983 lies not 
only in circumventing escalating fore- 
closures, but in the savings that would 
accrue to the Federal Government 
through its passage. Many homes 
facing foreclosure are financed 
through Federal loan mortgage loan 
guarantees. In saving homes with a 
Federal mortgage guarantee, the Fed- 
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eral Government is also saved from 
meeting its guarantee obligations. 

Here is legislation that is undeniably 
in line with the administration’s ef- 
forts to balance the budget and reduce 
the Federal deficit. Yet, here, also is a 
bill that extends new hope to families 
whose world is blighted by intermina- 
ble economic hardships. 

I urge that we work toward the ex- 
pedient passage of H.R. 1983.6 
Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to congratulate Congressman Sr 
GERMAIN and his colleagues on the 
Banking Committee for the excellent 
work they did in drafting H.R. 1983, 
the Emergency Housing Assistance 
Act. This is a fine bill and I am pleased 
to support it in every way I can. 

There is no doubt that this bill is 
needed now to help the tens of thou- 
sands of Americans who are in dire 
danger of losing their homes. The Na- 
tion’s economy has been in for some 
tough times recently and the impact 
of the unemployed workers has been 
nothing less than tragic. 

This Congress must act now to help 
these people and I urge my colleagues 
here today to vote for H.R. 1983. I 
know my own constituents in Guam 
and Americans residing in other terri- 
tories place high hopes on the success 
of this bill. In Guam our unemploy- 
ment rate is now 14 percent and it is 
rising. We place a very high cultural 
value on our land and our own homes 
and the thought of losing either of 
these is terrible indeed for our people. 

Perhaps the real tragedy is that 
those who are faced with bankruptcy 
are not deadbeats. These are men and 
women who have gladly worked in the 
past and want to do so again. Their 
prayers for assistance can be met by 
this bill—at least in part. And I hope 
that we will not let them down by de- 
feating H.R. 1983 in the House. 

H.R. 1983 is a piece of legislation 

which has come at the right time in 
our history. Years from now, I believe 
that Americans will remember the 
time when this Congress came to the 
rescue and said with a loud voice that 
we will not forget those who are in 
dire need of help from the Federal 
Government. 
e Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong support of H.R. 
1983, the Emergency Housing Assist- 
ance Act of 1983. I want to commend 
my colleagues, Subcommittee Chair- 
man HENRY GONZALEZ and Chairman 
FERNAND St GERMAIN, for promptly 
moving this crucial legislation through 
committee to the floor of the House. 

H.R. 1983 would establish a $760 mil- 
lion homeowners emergency relief 
fund in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. This loan 
fund would assist up to 100,000 Ameri- 
can homeowners who have suffered a 
substantial loss of income because of 
unemployment, and are either 90 days 
behind in their payments or are facing 
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foreclosure proceedings by a lending 
institution. H.R. 1983 provides impor- 
tant safeguards to insure that the fi- 
nancial interests of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are protected. The Secretary 
of HUD can examine the prior work 
record of an applicant to determine 
that the applicant can reasonably be 
expected to resume payments within 3 
years. In addition, a lien on the appli- 
cant’s home will be held by HUD to 
protect the Government’s investment. 

This legislation also contains a cru- 
cial protection for unemployed home- 
owners, particularly the unemployed 
workers in the automotive and related 
industries within the 15th District of 
Michigan. This “rebuttable presump- 
tion” contained in H.R. 1983 insures 
that if an applicant meets the criteria 
set forth in the legislation and agrees 
to the provisions, he or she will then 
be eligible for assistance. This will pre- 
vent the Secretary of HUD from deter- 
mining that such an applicant is a 
“bad risk“ because the applicant lives 
in an area of severe economic decline 
which may not provide additional jobs 
in the foreseeable future. Without this 
protection, the Secretary of HUD 
could determine that the auto or steel 
industry will continue its depression 
for some months and make unem- 
ployed workers from such industries 
ineligible for this assistance. 

The Emergency Housing Assistance 
Act of 1983 is of particular importance 
to Michigan for other reasons as well. 
Unemployment in my State continues 
to exceed 15 percent of the work force. 
During the last quarter of 1982, over 
3,900 Michigan families were involved 
in foreclosure proceedings. An addi- 
tional 30,000 families were unable to 
meet their scheduled mortgage pay- 
ments during the same period. 

H.R. 1983 also authorizes $100 mil- 
lion to assist cities, nonprofit organiza- 
tions and States to meet the emergen- 
cy housing needs of the homeless. The 
severe recession in Michigan and other 
States has resulted in a substantial in- 
crease in the number of people who 
have no place to call home. As the 
demand for such shelters has in- 
creased, local funds have been ex- 
hausted. 

The need for Federal assistance is 
urgent. The private sector is unable to 
meet the demands for assistance for 
either the homeless or unemployed 
homeowners. The 1982 annual report 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, a 
major Detroit-area charity, exempli- 
fies the demands which the current re- 
cession has placed on nonprofit 
groups. The need to provide food and 
shelter for the homeless has utilized 
an increasing portion of their contri- 
butions. In 1982, the society was 
unable to assist several hundred 
people who requested assistance to 
help maintain their homes because 
the amount owed was beyond what 
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this charity could handle as a private 
organization. This group is generally 
able to provide only 1 month's mort- 
gage payment. 

The Emergency Housing Assistance 
Act of 1983 is an integral mechanism 
to reduce the hardships placed on the 
unemployed by the current recession. 
I urge that the House pass H.R. 1983.6 
è Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman I sup- 
port the substitute offered by Con- 
gressman WYLIE which is now offered 
by the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
ROEMER). The Wylie substitute does 
indeed make a noble effort in encour- 
aging forbearance on delinquent mort- 
gages, and I commend the gentleman 
for his proposal. 

Financial lenders do not want to 
foreclose on bad mortgages, they do 
not want to go into the real estate 
business, and most importantly, they 
do not want to force families out of 
their homes. 

Instead, it is the natural tendency 
for lenders to exercise forbearance, 
and less than half of those mortgages 
that undergo forclosure procedures 
are actually foreclosed. The Wylie sub- 
stitute will facilitate forbearance by 
relieving financial institutions of some 
of the regulatory pressures that can 
lead to foreclosure. 

Another advantage of the Wylie sub- 
stitute is that it will encourage bor- 
rowers and lenders to work out a real- 
istic repayment plan, without the un- 
necessary burden of Government 
intervention. The bill in its current 
form will throw the few who actually 
do receive Government assistance even 
further into debt, and eventually these 
families will be forced to pay off the 
backlog. 

Finally, I support the substitute be- 
cause it provides the fairest approach 
available today for all mortgagors 
having difficulty making their month- 
ly payments. It does this without cre- 
ating another bureaucratic pigeon 
hole, without encouraging lenders to 
foreclose, and best of all, without cost- 
ing the taxpayer a single dollar.e 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ex- 
plain what we intend to do here as we 
approach final passage. The vote now 
occurs on the Gonzalez substitute to 
the Wylie substitute, and we do not 
intend to ask for a rollcall vote on the 
substitute. Then there will be a 
motion to recommit which I will offer, 
and I say, Mr. Chairman, that we do 
not intend to have a vote on that. We 
will have a vote on final passage. 

But I would like to suggest a no vote 
on final passage coming from this side 
of the aisle. The amendments that 
were accepted or are likely to be ac- 
cepted are primarily cosmetic and 
really do not go to the basic structure 
of the program, as I see it. 
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Only the assets test which adds 
some complexity to the bill really 
makes a difference to the original bill. 
I think it is still very complicated and 
I would like to read just one section to 
point out how very complicated this 
piece of legislation is. It is actually 
subsection (a) of section 106, which 
says: 

“Sec. 106. (a) During any period in which 
the program established in this title is in 
effect in any district, each financial institu- 
tion or other mortgagee shall, not less than 
30 days prior to instituting any foreclosure 
proceeding with respect to any property de- 
scribed in paragraphs (1), (3), and (6) of sec- 
tion 105(a), assist the mortgagor involved in 
the preparation and submission to the Sec- 
retary of an application for assistance under 
this title. 

Now, does that apply to the mortga- 
gor in the district where the mortgage 
was taken? 

In the case of a lot of big California 
S&L’s, they sell their mortgages to the 
New York savings banks. Are the New 
York savings banks obligated to send 
out an application form to the person 
to whom the money was loaned in 
California? Just what does that mean? 

I suggest, does that language apply 
in the district of a mortgage or does it 
apply in the district of the mortgagee 
or does it apply in both? If it is not 
triggered, this program on a national 
basis, is it triggered in a district? 

That raises another serious question. 
What effect does it have on the sec- 
ondary market as far as mortgages are 
concerned? 

There are a lot of complicated ques- 
tions like that that remain unan- 
swered, I respectfully submit, Mr. 
Chairman. 

For these reasons, I think we should 
vote no on final passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) as a 
substitute for the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE). 

The amendment offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. WYLIE) as amended. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose: 
and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. AuCorn, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H.R. 1983) to amend 
certain housing and community devel- 
opment laws to provide emergency 
mortgage assistance to homeowners 
and emergency shelter for the home- 
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less, pursuant to House Resolution 
142, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. WYLIE 
Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 
Mr. WYLIE. I am, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
report the motion to recommit. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. WYLIE moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 1983, to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on 
the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was reject- 
ed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 216, nays 
196, not voting 20, as follows: 


[Roll No. 106] 
YEAS—216 


Carr 

Clay 
Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conyers 
Coyne 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daschle 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Eckart 


Ackerman Ford (MI) 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Aspin 

AuCoin 
Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 
Beilenson 


Gephardt 
Gonzalez 
Gore 

Gray 
Guarini 
Hall (IN) 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hance 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 


Brown (CA) 
Bryant 
Carper 


Foglietta 
Foley 
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Kazen 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Levin 
Levine 
Lipinski 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McHugh 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moody 
Morrison (CT) 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nowak 
Oakar 


Andrews (NC) 
Anthony 
Archer 
Badham 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Breaux 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clinger 

Coats 
Coleman (MO) 
Conable 
Conte 

Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel 

Daub 

Derrick 
DeWine 
Dorgan 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erlenborn 


Forsythe 


Oberstar 
Obey 
Ortiz 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Price 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Reid 
Richardson 


Schneider 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Sikorski 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skelton 


NAYS—196 


Franklin 
Frenzel 
Gekas 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Green 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Hartnett 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Huckaby 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (OK) 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach 

Lent 
Levitas 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Livingston 


Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Marriott 
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Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 
Solarz 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 

Synar 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 

Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 


Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Miller (OH) 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Myers 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 
O'Brien 
Olin 

Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 
Porter 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rudd 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 


Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Winn 

Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


Stump 
Sundquist 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vucanovich 
Walker 


NOT VOTING—20 


Hefner McDade 
Heftel Michel 
LaFalce Owens 

Lantos Smith, Robert 
Leath Spratt 
Marlenee Wilson 
Martinez 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dwyer for, 
against. 

Mr. Dixon for, with Mr. Michel against. 

Mr. Hefner for, with Mr. Marlenee 
against. 

Mr. Ford of Tennessee for, 
Robert F. Smith against. 

Mr. Lantos for, with 
against. 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Slattery 
Smith (NE) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 


Dannemeyer 
Dickinson 
Dixon 
Dwyer 

Early 

Edgar 

Ford (TN) 


with Mr. Dannemeyer 


with Mr. 


Mr. Dickinson 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Sparrow, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a 
bill of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 216. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to combat, deter, and punish 
individuals who tamper with household 
products with intent to cause personal 
injury, death, or other harm, and for other 
purposes. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DWYER of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted in the affirmative on 
the last bill, H.R. 1983. I did put in my 
card and register an affirmative vote, 
but apparently it did not register on 
the machine. I just looked at the 
printout on the computer and I find I 
was listed as not voting. 
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TESTIMONY OF U.S. REPRESENT- 
ATIVE J. J. “JAKE” PICKLE 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ACCOUNTS, COMMITTEE 
ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, APRIL 15, 1983 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of this Chamber were recently ad- 
vised of House Administration Com- 
mittee Order No. 35, chief purpose of 
which is helping Members to update 
their offices with newly approved 
technologies that will improve their 
performance and productivity. 

At hearings before the Accounts 
Subcommittee, one of our pioneering 
colleagues submitted a statement testi- 
fying to his trials and successful adap- 
tation of this technology in his Wash- 
ington and district offices. 

We are grateful to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PICKLE) for his con- 
tribution to our hearings. Because 
many of us can benefit from his expe- 
rience, I insert his statement in the 
ReEcorD at this point: 


TESTIMONY OF U.S. REPRESENTATIVE J. J. 
“JAKE” PICKLE BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ACCOUNTS, COMMITTEE ON HOUSE AD- 
MINISTRATION, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, APRIL 15, 1983 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee: I appreciate the invitation to tell 
you of my experiences in automating my 
office and the reasons behind my decision to 
do so. 

I began considering ways to automate our 
office operations in 1972. At that time, 
there were very few vendors capable of 
meeting the needs of a Congressional office, 
and none that could offer an in-house 
system for information retrieval that would 
meet the needs of our constituents. 

No significant progress toward developing 
integrated hardware systems suitable for 
the House of Representatives occurred until 
this Committee established House Informa- 
tion Systems. At the same time the Library 
of Congress was developing the Scorpio in- 
formation system to assist Members in pro- 
viding necessary information to their con- 
stituency. For those of you with historical 
interest, much of this background is covered 
in the article “Computers for Congress” 
published in the March 1983 CRS Review. It 
was the establishment of House Informa- 
tion Systems which brought the House of 
Representatives into the information age. 

Since the early 1970's the legislative 
branch under the direction of House Admin- 
istration has worked toward bringing infor- 
mation technology to our offices in many 
different ways. 

What I have been looking for, these past 
11 years, is a system that would provide 
access to the various available data bases, 
adequate file storage, and word processing 
capability .. . in a manner allowing multi- 
ple users and simultaneous performance of 
tasks. This has been a long search. 

In 1979 we pioneered the use of the IBM 
Office System Six word processing and 
filing system. We found, however, that the 
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correspondence demands placed on the 
office by the constituents of the 10th Con- 
gressional District of Texas were more than 
that equipment could properly handle. It 
was at this point that we began what 
became a three-year research project that 
culminated in our recent decision to select 
the Digital Equipment Corporation’s PDP 
11/24 computer, and the Correspondence 
Management System (CMS) software writ- 
ten by House Information Systems. The 
DEC resource personnel, the professionals 
from HIS, and Robert Chartrand and John 
Rosenthal with the Library of Congress 
have been most helpful in assisting my staff 
in developing a fully integrated Congres- 
sional Office Information Network (COIN). 
Their professional expertise has been essen- 
tial and most appreciated throughout this 
venture. 

At this point, I would like to discuss brief- 
ly some of our thinking prior to entering 
into this project. Before making this invest- 
ment in both time and money we weighed a 
number of factors. These covered some vari- 
ables which were under our control and 
others which were not. 

The first external factor was that of con- 
stituent correspondence. From an analysis 
of the mail flow records of my office it 
became clear that we have experienced in 
recent years a steady increase in written 
correspondence from citizens of the 10th 
District. While this increase covers all cate- 
gories of correspondence, it is particularly 
evident in the area of mass mailings. More 
traditional record keeping and letter writing 
systems were steadily bogging down under 
the strain of sheer numbers in this area. 
Therefore, it was necessary to find some 
means of ordering an otherwise chaotic 
stream of mail. 

Secondly, with the continued increase in 
rapid dissemination by the news media of 
information about Congress, and with the 
inauguration of C-Span, greater pressure 
has been brought upon my staff to be imme- 
diately familiar with the latest develop- 
ments in all aspects of the federal govern- 
ment. House Information Systems and the 
Library of Congress have become outstand- 
ing resources in meeting this need for rapid, 
current and accurate information. However, 
before it would be possible to provide con- 
stituents with the full benefits of these serv- 
ices an investment in new office equipment 
would be necessary. 

In short, there has been constant pressure 
in recent years for more rapid dissemination 
of more technical information on a con- 
stantly increasing scale. 

Faced with these external pressures which 
demanded attention, we looked for means 
available to my office to meet this need. 
Here, the most severely limiting factor to in- 
creased staff productivity was, and contin- 
ues to be, space. Since this is a problem 
faced by all Members, and since there is no 
additional office space available to the Con- 
gress, we did not feel that this problem was 
one that could be eased in the near future, 
Furthermore, we recognized that in addition 
to not having room for them, additional 
staff would not necessarily improve the 
quality of information provided by our 
office. While it would prove a welcome relief 
to those heavily burdened with some cleri- 
cal functions it would at the same time in- 
crease the cost and burden of personnel 
management. So for these reasons, new 
staff would not really provide the answer to 
our problem. 

Our best alternative, we thought, was to 
increase the efficiency of the present staff. 
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The earlier investment in the IBM System 
Six had proven a partial success in this re- 
spect. While the IBM equipment has and 
continues to perform up to all expectations 
(indeed its printer capabilities are un- 
matched), it is not capable of being expand- 
ed to meet our continually growing volume 
of mail. However, its use had begun the 
process of office automation. It had also il- 
lustrated some of the limitations and prob- 
lems which would be encountered in this en- 
deavor. Based on our experience with it we 
developed a list of capabilities which any 
new equipment would have to meet. After 
an extensive search of available computer 
hardware and software we determined that 
the CMS software being developed by HIS 
would best meet our needs, and that the 
Digital hardware in this system would be 
most likely to remain current in this area of 
rapidly changing technology. 

This system permits all staff members to 
be given access to the Member Information 
Network and the Library of Congress 
SCORPIO databases. Now, it is reasonable 
for each staff member to become involved in 
researching and gathering information with 
which to respond to constituent inquiries. 
At the same time all staff have a word proc- 
essing terminal at their desks, which greatly 
simplifies answering correspondence, as well 
as the CMS file system for easy retrieval of 
constituent correspondence history. This in- 
creases dramatically the flexibility of our 
staff. Instead of being tied to the typewrit- 
er, each staff now has the capacity to func- 
tion in a much broader way. While each 
person has areas of primary responsibility 
and expertise, in times of need all members 
of my staff can devote attention to any spe- 
cific area. This has allowed for a more 
useful pattern of cross-training and person- 
nel development, and will in the long run 
aid in staff retention and recruitment with 
obvious benefits to the constituents of the 
10th District. In short, the DEC system has 
enabled us to spend less time on routine 
clerical tasks and more time on our primary 
function which is legislation, 

Clearly, this system is evolving, and as the 
first member office to contract for this 
equipment I have entered into this enter- 
prise recognizing that my office is to a cer- 
tain extent charting unknown territory. We 
are currently in the process of “debugging” 
the system and trying to interface with the 
pre-existing IBM System Six printer. In ad- 
dition, the staff is still learning how to take 
full advantage of this new equipment and 
how to integrate it into the way business is 
conducted within the office. 

Once the equipment is successfully in op- 
eration here, I hope to be able to acquire 
the equipment necessary to allow my Austin 
office to be linked to the same information 
network. This will allow my District staff to 
better serve constituents that visit them and 
need legislative information. In addition, it 
will, in the long run, allow me to more effi- 
ciently distribute my staff and thereby pos- 
sibly alleviate some of the overcrowding I 
have previously mentioned. 

While the acquisition of this system has 
proven beneficial to staff productivity, it 
has not been without cost, costs over and 
above those associated with staff retraining 
and office restructuring. This project has 
required a substantial financial commit- 
ment. In the first year it has required an in- 
vestment of approximately $36,000 for the 
Washington office alone. In anticipation of 
this expense it was necessary to cut other 
office expenses substantially, and to imple- 
ment stringent cost controls over such 
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things as: use of supplies, joining of organi- 
zations, travel, subscriptions, telegraph and 
telephones. It is true that for the two years 
prior to making this purchase no significant 
office equipment was acquired, and that 
some portion of this expense would have 
been required under any circumstances. 
Nonetheless, this is not a venture to be en- 
tered into lightly. Given present budget lim- 
itations its cost could well limit its availabil- 
ity among the Congress. 

The equipment is modern and timely and 
allows for a more efficient office operation. 
I believe this is the type of technology the 
Congress must move to in order to meet the 
ever growing demands on its Members. But, 
to move in this direction, you must have the 
full commitment of the office, by both the 
Member and the entire staff. Failure to un- 
derstand in advance the capacities and limi- 
tations of office automation systems can 
only lead to disappointment and frustration. 
This equipment is not a gadget, plaything, 
or a toy. It is a tool. To take full advantage 
of it requires a serious commitment of both 
staff time and financial resources. 

In summation let me say that to date I 
have been substantially satisfied by the per- 
formance of this office automation system. 
It has always been my hope to have a 
system which allowed for rapid response to 
all forms of communication from the resi- 
dents of the 10th District and I have every 
confidence that this new enterprise is a 
major step toward achieving that aim. 


WITHDRAW AMERICAN TROOPS 
FROM LEBANON 


(Mr. PEASE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend Secretary of State Shultz for ob- 
taining an agreement in principle be- 
tween Israel and Lebanon for the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops. That is a 
significant accomplishment. At the 
same time, I hope that agreements on 
troop withdrawal will not lead to an 
increase in the number of U.S. Ma- 
rines in the Multinational Force. In 
fact, we should seek ways to withdraw 
all American troops currently sta- 
tioned in the Beirut area. 

Since the creation of the State of 
Israel, the United States has played a 
major role in its security. 

From 1948 to 1983, the United States 
has supplied Israel with over $27 bil- 
lion in the form of grants and loans 
for military and economic aid. The in- 
crease in total annual aid given to 
Israel since 1972 is well over 500 per- 
cent. Israel is now seeking $3.2 billion 
in U.S. economic and military assist- 
ance for fiscal year 1984 which is an 
increase of approximately 30 percent 
over fiscal year 1983. During a period 
of extreme fiscal difficulties for our 
own Government, it will be difficult 
for Congress to justify any increase in 
foreign aid, and yet continuance of 
U.S. aid is vital to Israel’s future secu- 
rity. 

Since September 1982, 1,200 U.S. 
troops from the 32d Marine Amphibi- 
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ous Unit, along with 2,500 French and 
Italian troops, have been deployed in 
and around the Beirut area. The ma- 
rines’ mandate has changed several 
times since the first deployment in the 
evacuation of the PLO from Beirut. 
They are currently supporting and 
training the Lebanese Army as it ex- 
pands its authority over part of occu- 
pied Lebanon. 

Since the beginning of the U.S. 
Marine deployment, numerous con- 
frontations have taken place between 
Americans and Israelis, ranging from 
boundary misunderstandings to out- 
right harassment of marines by Israeli 
soldiers. In a letter to Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar Weinberger, General 
Barrow, commandant of the U.S. 
Marine Corps, expressed extreme con- 
cern over the friction between the two 
forces, citing that Israeli troops had 
placed American troops in life-threat- 
ening situations, replete with verbal 
degradation of the officers, their uni- 
form, and their country.” As long as 
the marines are stationed in Lebanon, 
the possibility of more confrontations 
is high. 

Unfortunately, these clashes be- 
tween American and Israeli troops are 
detrimental to American public opin- 
ion toward Israel. In a questionnaire I 
mailed to my district, I found that 63 
percent of my constituents who re- 
sponded supported the reduction of 
economic and military aid to Israel. 
Only 3 percent favored an increase. In 
a similar questionnaire sent by a Con- 
gressman whose district adjoins mine, 
62.3 percent opposed providing in- 
creased aid to Israel. Certainly, it is 
not in the interest of Israel to have 
American public opinion soured by our 
military presence in Lebanon. The 
first marine killed in an incident in- 
volving Israelis will create even more 
public hostility among Americans and 
more reluctance to provide Israel with 
assistance. 

These clashes are not the only 
sources of growing disenchantment 
with our marine presence in Lebanon. 
The U.S. Marines pose a desirable 
target for any of the numerous violent 
political organizations in Lebanon 
seeking international attention. Re- 
cently, our U.S. Embassy in Beirut was 
severely damaged by a car bomb plant- 
ed by one of these organizations. Ap- 
proximately 57 people were killed—17 
American—and over 100 were injured. 
There were also two separate incidents 
where unknown gunmen fired upon 
the marines. 

What role will Syria play? The 
Soviet Union has replaced all the 
Syrian weaponry destroyed by Israel 
during the fighting last summer. Also, 
it has been reported that Soviet tech- 
nicians may now be operating SA-5 
antiaircraft missiles in the region. 
Syria has never cooperated with Israel 
in the past and I do not anticipate 
that the Syrians will make life any 
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easier for Israel now. Syria can only be 
overjoyed at strained United States-Is- 
raeli relations caused by the marine 
presence in Lebanon and the protract- 
ed talks regarding Israeli withdrawal 
from Lebanon. This leads me to be- 
lieve that Syria will prolong its own 
withdrawal as long as possible, there- 
by lengthening our marines’ deploy- 
ment in the region. 

When the withdrawal does take 
place, additional troops in the MNF 
will be needed to support the Lebanese 
Army as it stretches its authority over 
the newly released territory. Accord- 
ing to press accounts, it may take 3 to 
5 years to fully equip and train the 
Lebanese Army to be able to patrol all 
of Lebanon. If so, the marines’ role in 
the MNF would become more perma- 
nent. I believe that would be an enor- 
mous mistake for the interests of both 
the United States and Israel. Further- 
more, an expanded or prolonged U.S. 
marine presence in Lebanon is unnec- 
essary. Any one of several other coun- 
tries that do not play such an impor- 
tant role in Israel’s security could 
assume our position in the MNF with- 
out altering the effectiveness of the 
force. 

Therefore, given our central role in 
the survival of Israel, I urge President 
Reagan not to expand marine partici- 
pation in the MNF and to vigorously 
explore possibilities for the withdraw- 
al of all marines already stationed in 
Lebanon. 


UPHOLDING THE BREZHNEV 
DOCTRINE 


(Mr. NICHOLS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rare that I take the floor on foreign 
policy issues but I believe that the 
debate over our Central American 
policy is vitally essential to the securi- 
ty of this Nation. 

On the editorial page of today’s Wall 
Street Journal is outlined a clear and 
concise picture of what our responsi- 
bility in this area should be. Simply 
because a country in Central America 
falls under the influence of the Sovi- 
ets does not mean our responsibility 
ceases. Quite the contrary, our respon- 
sibility for insuring democracy and 
human rights in our Western Hemi- 
sphere increases under these circum- 
stances. 

For the reading of my colleagues, I 
am pleased to submit to the RECORD of 
this body “Upholding the Brezhnev 
Doctrine.” It is an article that war- 
rants the close attention of all our 
Members. 
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{From the Wall Street Journal, May 11, 
1983] 


UPHOLDING THE BREZHNEV DOCTRINE 


A banner headline in Sunday's Washing- 
ton Post announced an exhaustive history 
of what congressional intelligence commit- 
tees have been told about U.S. aid to anti- 
Sandinista guerrillas in Nicaragua, complete 
with reports of troop strengths and other 
items of military intelligence. The story is a 
testimony to the journalistic enterprise of 
the Post, and anything but a testimony to 
the wisdom of involving Congress in covert 
activities. 

This observation is especially pertinent 
given Congress’ current inclination to 
dabble in foreign policy in general and Car- 
ibbean policy in particular. Its general 
stance is to duck all responsibility, giving 
the executive funds to do what it wants but 
accompanying them with restrictions de- 
signed to cover the congressional backside if 
the actions are questioned. How this works 
is quite neatly depicted in the Post history. 

Clearly the “problem” with the Nicara- 
guan operation is that it has been too suc- 
cessful. In particular, the anti-Sandinista 
forces have done too well at winning the 
hearts and minds of the Nicaraguan people. 
They keep attracting recruits, their num- 
bers growing to 7,000 today from 500 at the 
beginning of 1982. There is even some 
chance (perhaps overrated) that they might 
actually take over the country, throw out 
the Sandinistas and send the Cubans pack- 
ing. Horrors, that’s not what Congress has 
in mind. 

Indeed, it seems that in its wisdom Con- 
gress has enacted the Brezhnev Doctrine 
into U.S. public law. The Brezhnev Doc- 
trine, originally announced to justify the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
holds that once a nation has joined the 
Communist bloc it cannot be allowed to 
change its mind. Congress’ version, called 
the Boland Amendment, prohibits covert 
aid “for the purpose” of overthrowing the 
Sandinista junta. 

A little guerrilla harassment is perfectly 
OK, in Congress’ view, so long as it doesn't 
become too serious. The U.S. can finance 
and encourage anti-Sandinista Nicaraguans 
to take up guns and risk their lives, so long 
as their purpose is not to reclaim their 
country from Castroism, but merely to 
interdict arms traffic to Marxist guerrillas 
elsewhere in Central America. Watching the 
growth of the anti-Sandinistas, Congress 
has developed a dark suspicion they may 
have something more on their minds. 

So the intelligence committees are putting 
the Boland Amendment and all those de- 
tailed briefings to the purpose for which 
they were intended. To wit, leaking to the 
press so that Congress can deny it had 
anything to do with what's going on. If it 
keeps the executive from doing anything, so 
much the better with at least some in Con- 
gress. And if it jeopardizes the lives of 
people who have put their trust in the U.S., 
tough luck. 

For our part, we see no reason in the 
world that the Brezhnev Doctrine ought to 
supplant the Monroe Doctrine. Nothing 
could bring peace to Central America so 
quickly as the overthrow of the Sandinistas. 
If there is a chance that this could be ac- 
complished through covert aid to a popular 
uprising, it would be money very well spent 
indeed. As recently as 1965, Lyndon John- 
son sent 28,000 Marines into the Dominican 
Republic, chartered an election and left. 
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Today, hardly anyone remembers, let alone 
complains. 

Now of course, Congress may believe we 
should forswear military power, overt or 
covert. It may believe that, even if the prac- 
tical result is allowing Castro to take over, 
for our sins we should abstain from Latin 
America. These are familiar propositions, 
and can be debated and decided. But if these 
are the things that Congress believes, its ob- 
ligation is to stand up and say so. 

Instead, Congress plays its responsibility- 
ducking game. It will not cut off aid to El 
Salvador, merely voting less than needed to 
do the job. It will not terminate the Nicara- 
guan operation, merely keep it going until 
September while the executive branch 
jumps through some hoops, filing reports 
and making declarations to give Congress 
more excuses. 

We are no longer simply to be informed.“ 
Sen. Moynihan explained. We want to be a 
part of the process.“ Surely this is the last 
thing the nation needs. If Congress decides 
not to sanction covert action, that is its 
right, and the public can judge its responsi- 
bility for what follows. But the one clear 
thing is that such actions cannot be run by 
a committee, let alone a committee of con- 
gressmen. For actions where a single voice is 
mandatory, the Founding Fathers gave us 
an executive branch, a president and a com- 
mander in chief. The president ought to 
demand that Congress choose between 
abandoning covert action or letting him run 
it. He cannot afford to be put in a position 
that keeps his policies from succeeding but 
saddles him with responsibility for their 
failure. 


THE LATE HONORABLE 
KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Fo.ey). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GILMAN) is recognized for 60 min- 
utes, 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sad regret that I rise to pay homage to 
one of the most courageous and re- 
markable women I have ever known. 

Katharine St. George was initially 
elected to the 80th Congress in 1946. 
During the subsequent 18 years, Kath- 
arine St. George continued to repre- 
sent four counties in southeastern 
New York with integrity, with energy, 
and with dedication. 

When she quietly passed away last 
week at the age of 86, she was 
mourned as the “first lady” of the 
mid-Hudson region of New York. 

Although Congresswoman Katha- 
rine St. George’s accomplishments 
were many, she is remembered today 
especially for being the author and 
major sponsor of the first equal rights 
amendment to warrant serious consid- 
eration by this body and by the 
Senate. She was the first Member to 
sponsor hearings on the issue of ERA 
and, although the proposed amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution did not 
gain congressional approval until after 
her retirement, many historians and 
women's rights groups credit her with 
laying the initial groundwork which 
paved the way for ERA’s eventual ac- 
ceptance. 
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It is doubtful if, in that day and age, 
such a radical proposal as ERA could 
have been accepted had it not been 
initially sponsored by a Member who 
had earned the admiration and respect 
of both sides of the aisle. Katharine 
St. George won that high esteem by 
her devotion to her congressional 
duties and by her integrity. 

Congresswoman St. George will also 
be remembered as the first woman in 
the history of the Congress to serve on 
the prestigious House Rules Commit- 
tee. 

Mrs. St. George was also one of the 
first women to serve on the House 
Armed Services Committee. It was un- 
fortunate, but she had to fight a cou- 
rageous battle, against the thinking of 
the times that the Armed Services was 
“no place for a woman.” The fact that 
she prevailed—and did so with digni- 
ty—again blazed the trail for those 
who followed her. 

Mrs. St. George was also a member 
of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, and during the 83d Con- 
gress, when her party was in the ma- 
jority, she was chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Postal Operations. 
During her tenure as chairman, the 
Postal Operations Subcommittee 
issued a report which included recom- 
mendations for improvements which 
were subsequently put into effect. It 
was estimated that those improve- 
ments resulted in a $70 million annual 
savings to the Federal Government. 
Mrs. St. George was the prime mover 
behind the successful move to appoint 
an Assistant Postmaster General for 
Personnel, which resulted in further 
savings for the taxpayers. 

During her long tenure in the 
House, Mrs. St. George also served on 
the Committee on Committees. She 
initiated many bills during her time in 
the House which were enacted into 
law to improve the lot of the Federal 
employees, including a cost of living 
pay adjustment bill, a training pro- 
gram for Federal employees bill, a 
code of ethics, revision of Internal 
Revenue Service laws, and improve- 
ments in our social security legislation. 

In 1956, Mrs. St. George became the 
first woman in history to represent 
the United States at the Interparli- 
mentary Union Conferences, and con- 
tinued to represent us on that biparti- 
san international group until she left 
Congress in 1964. In fact, she served as 
president of the interparliamentary 
group during her last years in Con- 
gress. 

All in all, Katharine St. George 
amassed an enviable record of public 
and legislative service. 

But, what manner of person was 
this, who warranted the universal re- 
spect of her colleagues, and who was 
returned to Congress year after year 
after year by the voters of Rockland, 
Orange, Sullivan, and Delaware Coun- 
ties in New York? 
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Katharine Delano Price Collier was 
born in Bridgenorth, England, on July 
12, 1896, where her father, Price Col- 
lier, was temporarily assigned as a for- 
eign correspondent with the now-de- 
funct Forum magazine. Price Collier 
was one of the most widely known and 
respected journalists of his day, and 
his intimate knowledge of the person- 
alities and issues which shaped inter- 
national politics had a profound effect 
on his young daughter. 

Katharine’s mother, the former 
Katharine Delano, of Newburgh, N. V., 
was a member of one of the first fami- 
lies of the Hudson Valley. Young 
Katharine’s mother was the sister of 
Sara Delano, the mother of our 32d 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Returning to their home of Tuxedo 
Park, N.Y., when young Katharine 
was 2, the Colliers were in a position 
to see that their daughter would take 
advantage of the educational opportu- 
nities available to her. Accordingly she 
was educated in private schools in the 
area until the age of 11, when she was 
sent to Europe to complete her stud- 
ies. She studied in England, France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, where she 
was presented at the court of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II—a heady experience for a 
young girl. In her later congressional 
career, Mrs. St. George put her for- 
eign education to good use. Being 
fluent in a number of languages, she 
became the first Member of Congress 
to regularly broadcast over the Voice 
of America in foreign tongues. 

In 1917, Katharine married George 
Baker St. George, a renowned busi- 
nessman and sportsman. The marriage 
endured for 40 years, until Mr. St. 
George’s death in 1957. This happy 
marriage produced one child, the 
lovely and gracious Priscilla Ryan, 
who still resides in Tuxedo Park. In 
addition, Mrs. St. George is survived 
by two grandchildren, and six great- 
grandchildren. 

Mrs. St. George became interested in 
local politics at a relatively young age, 
being elected to both the town council 
of Tuxedo, N.Y., and the board of edu- 
cation of Tuxedo, in 1926. Mrs. St. 
George retained both of these posi- 
tions for over 20 years, and in fact 
served as president of the school board 
from 1930 until her election to Con- 
gress. 

Mrs. St. George soon became known 
as “Mrs. Republican” in Orange 
County, serving as treasurer, vice 
chairman, and finally, chairman, of 
the Orange County Republican Com- 
mittee. She was a delegate to the 1944 
Republican National Convention, and 
in 1956 she received an unprecedented 
honor—she was appointed the first 
woman ever to serve as parliamentari- 
an at a Republican National Conven- 
tion. Her performance in this capacity, 
as well as the reputation she had 
earned by then with her colleagues as 
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a master of parliamentary procedure, 
warranted her reappointment to the 
same position at the 1960 Republican 
Convention. 

Her initial election to Congress, in 
1946, came about after her stunning 
defeat of an incumbent in a primary 
election. She was reelected by massive 
margins every subsequent 2 years. In 
1956, the Democratic Party nominated 
a well-financed, nationally known can- 
didate to challenge Mrs. St. George. 
Although the campaign generated na- 
tional publicity, the results were the 
same: Katharine St. George was re- 
elected yet again. 

We all remember 1964, and what a 
devastating year that was for the Re- 
publican Party. That was the year, in 
a major political upset, that Katha- 
rine St. George lost her seat in Con- 
gress. But it is well to reflect on the 
fact that, while the national Republi- 
can ticket was losing her district by 
margins of 2 to 1 and 3 to 1, and while 
most of the Republican State legisla- 
tors and local officials in her district 
were losing their seats, Katharine St. 
George was defeated for a 10th term 
in Congress by less than 5,000 votes 
out of nearly 200,000 cast—a tribute to 
the nonpartisan respect that this 
woman, “Mrs. Republican,” had 
achieved. 

After her departure from Congress, 
Mrs. St. George continued in her role 
as the “first lady” of the mid-Hudson 
Valley. She served on the board of di- 
rectors of the Woman’s National Re- 
publican Club, the Quassaick Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the Rockland County 
Business and Professional Woman's 
Club, the Sylvanius Thayer Hall of 
Fame Committee, the National Com- 
mittee of American Friends of Captive 
Nations, the National Institute of 
Social Sciences, the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Nation’s Civic Auditorium, 
and the Committee of 1 Million 
Against the Admission of the People’s 
Republic of China to the United Na- 
tions. She also kept her hand in local 
politics, serving as Republican chair- 
man of the town of Tuxedo for many 
years. 

Soon after her retirement from Con- 
gress, Mrs. St. George was elected to 
the New York State Republican Com- 
mittee from her assembly district. She 
served with distinction on that body 
until 1982, when redistricting would 
have required her to run against an in- 
cumbent from an adjacent district. Al- 
though she undoubtedly would have 
won reelection easily, she graciously 
stepped down, because it was time to 
give a younger voice” an opportunity 
to be heard. 

Last October, the State Republican 
Committee asked me to publically 
present Mrs. St. George with a certifi- 
cate naming her an honorary life 
member of that committee. The deci- 
sion to so honor her—the first and, so 
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far, only time in history this honor 
was conferred—was rendered unani- 
mously, in recognition of Mrs. St. 
George’s years of devotion to her 
Nation, to her region, and to her 
party. 

Mr. Speaker, the first time I ran for 
Congress, Mrs. St. George was an early 
and staunch supporter of my candida- 
cy. This support never waned over the 
years, and I consider this support an 
immense honor. I have often solicited 
Mrs. St. George’s advice and counsel, 
and only her recent illness, which 
proved to be fatal, has silenced her 
guidance and her assistance. 

I am confident that all of my col- 
leagues, especially the 39 current 
Members of Congress who served con- 
currently with Mrs. St. George, will 
join with me in expressing our deepest 
condolences to her family and loved 
ones, and join with me in saluting the 
“first lady of New York's Mid-Hudson 
Valley,” surely one of the most re- 
markable women that our Nation in 
the 20th century has produced. 


O 1840 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GILMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FISH. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to rise in tribute to Katharine Collier 
St. George, a longtime friend of my 
family and a former colleague who 
served in this body from 1946 through 
1964. 

Mrs. St. George represented the 
mid-Hudson Valley of New York, an 
area that the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. GILMAN and I have the 
privilege of representing now. She was 
a first cousin of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and a descendant of the 
original settlers at Plymouth Rock. 

This distinguished lady was born in 
England but grew up in Tuxedo Park, 
N.Y., in Orange County. She attended 
schools in New York until the age of 
11, when she was sent to Europe to 
continue her education, studying in 
England, France, and Germany. 

In Congress, Mrs. St. George repre- 
sented New York's 27th Congressional 
District which included Orange, Sulli- 
van, and Delaware Counties. She 
always took a strong interest in im- 
provements for Federal employees, a 
strong national defense, and became 
the chief sponsor of a proposed equal 
rights amendment for women. 

In 1962, she became the first woman 
to serve on the House Rules Commit- 
tee and also was the assistant Republi- 
can whip in the House. She was the 
parliamentarian at the National Re- 
publican Conventions in 1958 and 
1962. 

Before she came to the House of 
Representatives, Mrs. St. George was 
the Republican chairman of Orange 
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County. Last year she became the first 
person in history to be voted an hon- 
orary life member of the New York 
State Republican Committee. 

I am deeply saddened by the death 
of Katharine St. George who was an 
insightful legislator, as well as a com- 
passionate woman with great precep- 
tion into the issues and problems af- 
fecting her constituency. Her wit, gra- 
ciousness and intellect will long be re- 
membered by those privileged to know 
her. 

The Hudson Valley will greatly miss 
her outspoken loyalty and devotion to 
the Republican Party, and her undy- 
ing concern for the welfare of this 
country. 

Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York for his kind re- 
marks. 

I know that the gentleman has been 
closely alined with Katharine St. 
George over the years and now repre- 
sents a portion of her former district. 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILMAN. I am pleased to yield 
to the gentlewoman from Louisiana. 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am so 
pleased that the gentleman has given 
me the opportunity to participate in 
this tribute to a woman of great 
charm and wit and keen intelligence 
and enduring strength, Katharine St. 
George. 

Mrs. St. George came to the Con- 
gress, as the gentleman said, in the 
80th Congress which was the year fol- 
lowing World War that my husband, 
Hale, returned to the Congress. And 
we had a wonderful relationship with 
her and with the members of her 
family with whom we were privileged 
and honored to be associated. 

I was very pleased that the gentle- 
man mentioned Mrs. St. George’s ERA 
resolution which was one that she felt 
was long overdue and without the kind 
of enduring strength that she always 
exhibited would not have gotten as far 
as it did without her leadership. Were 
she here now I am certain that we 
would in the newly instituted resolu- 
tion to have ERA resurrected she 
would be one of the guiding lights in 
that regard. 

Recently I was a delegate to the In- 
terparliamentary Union Conference 
and someone said to me, Are you the 
first woman delegate from the United 
States?” 

And I said, 

Oh, no. I am pleased to tell you that many 
years ago Katharine St. George of New 
York was not only a woman delegate to the 
IPU, but her connections with people all 
over the world served our country so well in 
those regards. 

My husband, Hale, was a delegate 
during the years when Mrs. St. George 
was and I had the opportunity of trav- 
eling with them from time to time to 
the conference meetings. And as a U.S. 
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delegate, just in the last couple of 
weeks in Helsinki, Finland, I remem- 
bered her participation and the fact 
that she was able to represent what I 
felt was all that was the best of the 
United States. And I was so proud of 
her performance at those internation- 
al meetings. 

I am very pleased that I was able to 
follow and tread very softly in her 
considerably large footsteps at the 
IPU meeting. And I am so pleased that 
the gentleman has taken this occasion 
to pay tribute to such a marvelous 
U.S. woman. 

Mr. GILMAN, I thank the gentle- 
woman for her kind remarks and par- 
ticularly since the gentlewoman is a 
member of that distinguished group of 
lady Members of our House. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound sorrow that I rise today to 
pay tribute to a great public servant, 
our late former colleague Mrs. Katha- 
rine St. George. A legislator in the 
very finest meaning of the word, Mrs. 
St. George was as committed to this 
institution as she was to the many 
causes in which she so deeply believed. 

Although she perhaps is best re- 
membered for being among the first 
and most influential sponsors of the 
equal rights amendment for women, 
Mrs. St. George was a pioneer in many 
other fields as well. She was the first 
woman to serve as a member of the 
House Rules Committee. It is my sin- 
cere regret that she left the Congress 
the year before I took my own seat on 
this distinguished committee which I 
am now privileged to chair. Mrs. St. 
George was also the first woman in 
history to serve as parliamentarian at 
a Republican National Convention, 
and was the first woman to attend an 
International Parlimentary Union con- 
ference. She later acted as the IPU 
president—a position I am presently 
honored to hold myself. 

The range of Katharine St. George’s 
achievements is a testimony to the di- 
verse talents of this extraordinary 
woman. Over her long congressional 
career, she became the first Member 
of Congress to make regular radio 
broadcasts over the Voice of America 
in a foreign language, and as an active 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, she flew aboard the F-104B 
Starfighter airplane. Becoming the 
first woman to break the sound bar- 
rier. 

Katharine St. George was more than 
an outspoken advocate of equal rights 
for woman and a champion of the el- 
derly and the Federal worker. There 
have been many before and after who 
have served here and who have spoken 
as eloquently and persuasively. But 
few have become as expert on knowing 
how to get things done as did she. 

A first cousin of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Mrs. St. George shared his 
love of freedom and his compassion 
for people. Surely there have been no 
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two more committed public servants, 
no two more genuine national heroes 
than they. One led the Nation as 
President, the other was a leader 
among her colleagues in Congress. It 
has been said that no one understood 
the power of the presidency better 
than did F. D. R. Mr. Speaker, clearly 
Katharine St. George was equally 
without peer in understanding the 
power of the power of the Congress. 
She was a master at using the rules to 
promote those causes so important to 
her. 

With her passing, the Nation has 
lost one of its true leaders, but her un- 
failing belief in this great democracy 
and its rich potential is the legacy she 
leaves to us. She gave us all a model to 
follow and a dream to share. 

@ Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened to learn of the death 
of Katharine St. George. 

She was beginning her fourth term 
in Congress when I came here as a 
freshman in 1953 and she had already 
established herself as a diligent and 
talented legislator. 

Katharine St. George was a gracious 
and lovely woman and I had the privi- 
lege of getting to know her in some 
depth as we sat across the aisle from 
each other on the Committee on 
Rules. 

I had tremendous respect for Katha- 
rine—for her capabilities, her noble 
ideals, and her dedication. 

Millie and I extend our sympathy 
and affection to Katharine’s daughter, 
Priscilla and her family.e 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in remembering our former 
colleague, the Honorable Katharine 
St. George of New York. 

I served with Mrs. St. George on the 
Committee on Armed Services during 
all the years she was a member of the 
committee, and I confess to being a 
great admirer of her competence and 
courage. As a member of the commit- 
tee checking out the F-104 as its first 
female passenger, she became one of 
the few women born in the 19th centu- 
ry, if not the only one, to break the 
sound barrier. 

Yes, courage and conviction are 
words that apply perfectly to Mrs. St. 
George. She was the first Member of 
Congress to introduce the equal rights 
amendment, which was not passed 
until almost a decade after she retired. 
She was one of the original cosponsors 
of a code of ethics for the House, and I 
was pleased to work with her on this, 
carrying the fight after she retired 
and eventually becoming the first 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct. 

I am privileged and proud to have 
known Mrs. St. George and to have 
served and worked constructively with 
her. I regret her passing and extend 
my sympathies to her family and 
friends now deprived of her shining 
light. They should be comforted to 
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know that the contributions of this 
fine American will not be forgotten.e 
è Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to join in paying tribute to our 
former colleague, the late gentlewom- 
an from New York, Mrs. Katharine St. 
George. 

Mrs. St. George’s name had been 
well known to me even before I came 
to Congress in 1959. She was famous 
in New York State, as well as national- 
ly, because she had been elected in 
1946 to represent the district which in- 
cluded the family estate of the late 
President Roosevelt, Hyde Park; and 
also because she was a cousin of F. D. 
R., her mother and F. D. R.’s mother 
being sisters. Yet Mrs. St. George, as a 
forthright legislator, did not hesitate 
to oppose the continuing programs of 
the late wartime Chief Executive 
when she believed they were wrong. 

My first opportunity to meet Mrs. 
St. George personally, however, was 
when I was assigned to the House 
Armed Services Committee as a fresh- 
man member. She was the only 
woman member of that committee 
which has top authority over our 
Armed Forces. 

Congressional tradition has it the 
chairman of the committee, Hon. Carl 
Vinson, was very reluctant to permit 
members of his committee to ask ques- 
tions of witnesses. Those stories may 
have been a bit exaggerated, let me 
say; but it became clear to me very 
early that whenever the gentlelady 
from New York requested the floor 
during committee deliberations, chair- 
man Vinson very quickly and gracious- 
ly yielded to her. Not just because she 
was a very lovely and gracious lady; 
but also because he knew that Mrs. St. 
George was well versed in military 
matters, and he realized that her com- 
ments and suggestions always made 
sense. 

As a member of the committee, Mrs. 
St. George—we rarely referred to her 
as Kassie in her presence—was a very 
active and dedicated member, visiting 
our troops in the field and abroad. In 
fact one of the most prominent photo- 
graphs displayed in the committee’s 
main office was of Mrs. St. George in 
flying gear and helmet, taken immedi- 
ately after she had just completed a 
flight in the Air Force’s new F-104B 
Starfighter aircraft as it broke the 
sound barrier at 35,000 feet—the first 
woman passenger to be carried on 
such a flight. 

Mrs. St. George was regarded as an 
effective legislator and as such was re- 
spected by Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans. She was a great and patriot- 
ic American, and we were sorry to lose 
her from the House in 1964. And I am 
sorry now indeed to learn of her pass- 
ing. Yet in the years since she left 
Congress she continued her vigorous 
schedule of community involvement 
and her consistent support of a strong 
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and vigorous America during those dif- 
ficult days of the late sixties and the 
decade of the seventies. 

All of us who were privileged to 
know Katharine St. George and to 
serve with her will miss her very great- 
ly.e 
@ Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join the Members of the House in 
paying tribute to our former colleague, 
Mrs. Katharine St. George. 

I was privileged to serve in the 
House during a portion of Mrs. St. 
George's tenure in this body. She was 
a dedicated and effective representa- 
tive of the people of New York and 
provided distinguished service to our 
country. Her work on the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, and 
the Rules Committee earned her the 
respect and trust of her colleagues. 

Mrs. St. George was a champion of 
equal rights for women long before 
that cause became fashionable. She 
advocated an equal rights amendment 
for women as a means of insuring 
equality under the law, and I think it 
is safe to say that her efforts laid the 
groundwork for much of the progress 
made on the women’s rights issue 
during the last 20 years. When the his- 
tory of the women’s rights movement 
is written, the role of Mrs. St. George 
will have a prominent part in it. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to convey my 
deepest sympathies to Mrs. St. 
George's family on their loss. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sadness that we pay tribute 
today to my former colleague and 
friend Mrs. Katharine St. George who 
passed away last week at the age of 86. 

Mrs. Katharine St. George served as 
a representative of the Mid-Husdon 
Counties of New York State for nearly 
20 years in Congress. 

Among her noted accomplishments, 
Mrs. St. George is best known for her 
battling through the years for equal 
rights for women. She has served as an 
inspiration for women throughout the 
country until her death. As in 1963, 
Katharine became the first woman 
ever elected to be president of the U.S. 
delegation at the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union Conference which was responsi- 
ble for talks on how nations around 
the world can strengthen their demo- 
cratic systems. 

Former Congresswoman St. George 
has served her country with great abil- 
ity and distinction. As she led women 
to greater influence in Government, 
Mrs. St. George said: 

Let us go forward as comrades in the great 
epic of America. There is a strong possibility 
that the coming of women to politics is a 
new transfusion of blood of freedom. The 
American women—a phenomenom of the 
20th century—can reshape the world. 

Katharine and her strength to fight 
for what she believed in will be sorely 
missed by everyone. 
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Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sadness that I join my colleagues in a 
tribute to the late Congresswoman 
from New York, the Honorable Katha- 
rine St. George. 

Although I did not have the privi- 
lege of serving with Congresswoman 
St. George, I share with my colleagues 
who did have this honor the same feel- 
ings of respect and admiration that 
they held toward this remarkable 
lady. 

Mrs. St. George represented the 
mid-Hudson Valley of New York in 
Congress for 18 years, from 1946 to 
1964. Prior to her election to Congress, 
she was an active member of her com- 
munity of Tuxedo Park, N.Y. There, 
she served on the town board, the 
board of education, and the Orange 
County Republican Committee. She 
also was a delegate to the 1944 Repub- 
lican National Committee Convention. 

In Congress, Mrs. St. George distin- 
guished herself by being the first 
woman in the history of the United 
States to serve on the House Rules 
Committee. She also served on the 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, as well as on the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Following her years in Congress, 
Mrs. St. George maintained her com- 
mitment to public service. From 1972 
to 1982, she was a member of the New 
York State Republican Committee. 
And in 1982, she became the first 
person in history to be voted an hon- 
orary life member of the New York 
State Republican Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us serving today 
owe a debt of gratitude to former Con- 
gresswoman St. George. Her hard 
work and dedication to the public good 
should serve as examples to us all as 
we work to carry on the good deeds 
that we all associate with Katharine 
St. George.e 
è Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
both an honor and a privilege to join 
my colleagues today in paying tribute 
to the long and remarkable public 
career of a remarkable woman, our 
former colleague, the Honorable 
Katharine St. George of New York. 
There are probably not too many of us 
left in this body who served with her, 
as I did, during all but the first 2 years 
of her House tenure. 

As the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GILMAN) has pointed out, Mrs. St. 
George established a number of 
“firsts” in the history of this body: 
The first woman to have served on the 
Rules Committee, in addition to two 
other major standing committees of 
the House; the first Member of Con- 
gress to make regular broadcasts over 
the Voice of America in a foreign lan- 
guage; the first woman to serve as par- 
liamentarian at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention; and the first 
woman passenger on the F-104B— 
Starfighter—plane which broke the 
sound barrier at 35,000 feet. She was 
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also an early and prominent leader in 
the movement for equal rights for 
women, long before that cause became 
fashionable—or even topical. 

Above all, however, Katharine St. 
George will be remembered as a 
person of strong character and integri- 
ty, who won the respect and admira- 
tion of Members and friends on both 
sides of the aisle. Her influence on her 
fellow legislators was, in fact, a key 
factor in the legislative history of the 
early post-World War II period. 

The recent death of Katharine St. 
George, therefore, marks the passing 
of an era; but it also represents the 
loss of a valued colleague and friend, 
who had demonstrated by a long and 
distinguished public career that active 
participation in the political life of 
this Nation can be a most honorable 
profession. 

To her daughter, Mr. Patricia St. 
George Ryan, to her two grandchil- 
dren and six great-grandchildren, I 
extend my deepest sympathy.e 
@ Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, we 
have all been grieved about the pass- 
ing of our friend and former colleague 
Katharine St. George. She ably repre- 
sented the Mid-Hudson Valley of New 
York State in Congress from 1946 
through 1964 when she returned to 
her home in Tuxedo Park, N. V., in re- 
tirement. She and I were the original 
cosponsors of the Code of Ethics for 
Government Service which is still the 
law of the land. 

I also served with her on the House 

Armed Services Committee and later 
she served on the Rules Committee, 
She was a leader in everything she un- 
dertook and served as president of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union and as Par- 
liamentarian of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee in 1956 and 1960. 
She was a very able, very personable 
lady whom we all not only respected, 
but greatly loved. She will be very 
much missed and our deepest sympa- 
thies go out to her family. 
Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my fellow Members of the House 
of Representatives in mourning the 
death of a truly remarkable person, a 
friend and former colleague, the Hon- 
orable Katharine St. George. 

When I first came to the House of 
Representatives in 1957, Katharine 
had already been representing her 
New York district for close to a 
decade. In fact, she was only the 43d 
woman to be elected to the House in 
its entire history. During the subse- 
quent years that we served together as 
colleagues and fellow Republicans, my 
respect and admiration for her wit, 
charm, intelligence and political savvy 
increased. It was an honor to serve 
with Katharine and to be numbered 
among her many friends. 

Katharine served the constituents of 
her district well as evidenced by her 
several terms in office. She served the 
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Nation equally well as evidenced by 
her distinguished record. 

She is one of the unsung heroines of 
the women’s movement as she worked 
for years laying the groundwork for 
the eventual passage in Congress of 
the equal rights amendment. 

From her position on the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, 
she worked to improve the Federal 
civil service and to provide Federal 
workers a fair compensation. 

During her years as a Member of 
Congress, Katharine also served on 
the House Armed Services Committee 
and on the House Rules Committee 
where she was the first woman to hold 
such a position. 

Katharine’s record as a member of 
the Republican Party is equally broad 
and illustrious. It stretches from serv- 
ing on the town board of her home- 
town of Tuxedo Park, N.Y., to being a 
delegate to the 1944 Republican Na- 
tional Convention, to serving as the 
parliamentarian at the 1956 and 1960 
Republican National Convention. 

Mr. Speaker, I look back on the 
years that I have known Katharine 
with great warmth, and I wish to 
extend my heartfelt condolences to 
her family. 

Katharine St. George was a very dis- 

tinguished and caring individual. The 
Nation is richer because she chose to 
serve in public life, and I am the more 
fortunate because she was my friend 
and colleague.e@ 
Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
join with my colleagues to pay tribute 
to a great American and good friend, 
the late Mrs. Katharine St. George. I 
share the grief of my colleagues with 
the news of Mrs. St. George’s passing 
and extend my sincere condolences to 
her family and to her friends. 

When I came to Congress in 1963, 
Mrs. St. George was a seasoned and 
highly respected legislator whose 
counsel I never hesitated to seek. She 
ably represented her constituents 
along the Hudson River of New York 
for 18 years. During that time she dis- 
tinguished herself as a leader of the 
women’s movement. She has been cor- 
rectly recognized as the driving force 
behind efforts to amend the Constitu- 
tion to insure equal rights for women. 
In fact, she was the chief sponsor of 
the Equal Rights Amendment, a state- 
ment that those of us who followed 
her continue to fight for today. 

Mrs. St. George also served her con- 
stituents and her colleagues as an im- 
portant member of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. She was the first woman to sit 
on the House Rules Committee, serv- 
ing from 1961 through 1964. Mrs. St. 
George was also an assistant Republi- 
can whip and sat on the Committee on 
Committees. 

Those of us who knew Mrs. St. 
George have lost a trusted friend and 
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colleague. This institution and this 
country have lost a distinguished 
stateswoman and a great American. 
Again, I extend my condolences to 
the family and friends of Mrs. Katha- 
rine St. George and I pay tribute to 
her memory.e 
Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, 
Katharine St. George was a real lady. 
She earned the respect and admiration 
of all who served with her, before the 
day of ERA and at a time when the 
custom was to deal with your col- 
leagues in less strident tones and with 
calm, well reasoned voices. She was a 
champion of equal rights, and her 
calm demeanor, her reasoned and de- 
liberative arguments won her many 
adherents to her cause. It was an 
honor to serve with her. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous material, on the 
life, character and public service of 
the late Honorable Katharine St. 
George. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


o 1850 


THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from New York (Ms. FER- 
RARO) is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this special order to talk 
about the crime of genocide. When the 
history of the 20th century is finally 
written, genocide will be seen as the 
crime of the century.” 

The 1948 U.N. Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide defines genocide as 
a set of actions committed with the 
intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a 
national, ethnical, racial, or religious 
group.” It is truly a terrifying notion, 
that an entire race of people might be 
violently eliminated from the Earth. 

Yet it is an idea which has been 
tried repeatedly in modern history. 

The first genocide of the 20th centu- 
ry was the Turkish massacre of the 
Armenians. Beginning in April 1915, 
the Turkish Government began a sys- 
tematic campaign to eliminate the Ar- 
menian people. The details of that 
slaughter were recently related by 
many of my colleagues in the Cham- 
ber on the occasion of Armenian Mar- 
tyrs Day. 

I need not review that tragic story 
tonight. But the ultimate result bears 
restating. Over a 3-year period, 1.5 mil- 
lion Armenians, men, women, and chil- 
dren, the elderly, students, and profes- 
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sionals, were murdered. From the 1914 
level of 2 million, the Armenian popu- 
lation of Turkey declined to less than 
100,000 people in 1920. Some half a 
million Armenians were scattered 
around the globe. 

While the Turkish Government 
bears responsibility for the murder of 
a million and a half innocent people, 
the rest of the world must account for 
its failure to act on the reports of the 
massacre while it was taking place. 

That the world knew of the arrests, 
forced evacuations, and mass murders 
of the Armenians while they were 
happening is not in doubt. Repeated 
communiques filed by U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Henry Morgenthau detailed the 
extent and brutality of the suffering 
inflicted on the Armenians. The Amer- 
ican Consul General in Smyrna, 
George Horton, in a report to the Sec- 
retary of State, wrote the following: 

I also have other statements from eye-wit- 
nesses . . . Of the highest standing in the re- 
ligious and educational world, which leads 
me to believe that what is now taking place 
in Armenian Turkey surpasses in deliberate 
and long-protracted horror and in extent 
anything that has hitherto happened in the 
history of the world. 

The report went on to state that the 
increasing ferocity of the extermina- 
tion campaign could ultimately affect 
2 million people. 

It is important to note that the 
Horton report was submitted in No- 
vember 1915—the massacre would con- 
tinue for several years after that. 

I have dwelled on the Armenian 
genocide not because it is unique as a 
flagrant abuse of human rights, but 
precisely because it is not unique. The 
world knew about the Nazi Holocaust 
against the Jews—and failed to act. 
The world knew about the mass 
murder in Cambodia—and failed to 
act. Those failures spread the shame 
of these unspeakable crimes against 
humanity far beyond those directly re- 
sponsible for them. 

The events in Turkey in 1915, and in 
Germany in World War II, and in 
Cambodia in the 1970's, are of course, 
not directly related. The madness and 
brutality of the perpetrators of each 
genocide had their own tragic basis. 

But there is a strong tie in the 
world’s silence in the face of each of 
these horrors. We can only be haunted 
by the words of Adolph Hitler, who 
said, in embarking on his “crazed 
attack“ on the Jews, “Who, after all, 
speaks today of the annihilation of 
the Armenians?” 

Now, today, years too late for the 
millions killed in Nazi gas chambers 
and Khmer Rouge execution centers, 
we stand to say that we speak of the 
annihilation of the Armenians. And of 
the Jews, and of the Cambodians. We 
stand to remind the world of these 
crimes against humanity, that we may 
prevent future crimes. 
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There is an international instrument 
designed to help in this effort. Eighty- 
eight nations have joined as parties to 
the U.N. Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide. Sadly, despite the leading 
role the United States played in draft- 
ing the convention, the United States 
still has not ratified it. 

United States ratification is long 
overdue. More than 70 members of the 
House have joined me as cosponsors of 
a resolution calling for U.S. ratifica- 
tion. If we are to make mass murder 
by government a relic of history, the 
United States must lend its moral 
force to this effort. 

There is currently a photo exhibit in 
the rotunda of the Cannon Building 
on the tragedy in Cambodia. Amnesty 
International is sponsoring the exhib- 
it, which consists of photographs of 
the evidence of the genocide which 
took place in Cambodia from 1975 to 
1979. The photos are a chilling docu- 
mentation of the historic fact of the 
Cambodian genocide, and the title of 
the exhibit, “Cambodian Witness,“ is a 
fitting and poignant reminder of the 
role the rest of the world must play in 
responding to the Cambodian tragedy. 

The text of the exhibit states that 
role this way. A witness is someone 
called to be present and testify to an 
event having taken place.” 

It is important that we testify to the 
truth of the events recorded in David 
Hawk's photos of Cambodia's night- 
mare. In recent months we have seen 
our own State Department bow to 
pressure from the Turkish Govern- 
ment and retreat from the decades-old 
position of our Government acknowl- 
edging the fact of the Armenian geno- 
cide. So we must know the truth, and 
we must help others to know it. 

But we must do more than that. We 
have a responsibility to act to prevent 
similar events from occurring in the 
future. The first step toward that goal 
is to ratify the genocide convention 
and take our rightful place in the com- 
munity of nations squarely on record 
on this most basic of human rights 
issues. I am hopeful that this special 
order will contribute to that end. 
Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of House 
Resolution 50, a resolution expressing 
the sense of this great body that the 
Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 
should be ratified. 

Mr. Speaker, the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide was first submitted 
for ratification in 1949. Our country’s 
failure to ratify this Convention is a 
diplomatic embarrassment and repre- 
sents a shameful retreat from law. 

This continuing retreat from law is 
an unfortunate legacy emanating from 
the political dynamics of 1948. The 
year 1948 was a turning point for the 
United States and its policy toward 
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human rights as an international con- 
cern. A restrictive concept of human 
rights led by then Senator John W. 
Bricker was gaining dominance. The 
forces behind a more restrictive con- 
cept toward human rights as an inter- 
national concern comprised a wide 
spectrum of groups. Many were law- 
yers concerned over the use of treaty 
power to usher in domestic economic 
and social changes. Others, concerned 
with maintaining the structure of 
racial segregation and apartheid in the 
America of that period, stressed their 
devotion to the principle of states 
rights. Others, all too familiar today, 
were in opposition to any form of 
international cooperation, especially 
through the United Nations. In addi- 
tion to these categories of opponents 
to the promotion and protection of 
human rights on the domestic and 
international level, there were numer- 
ous civic groups, patriotic organiza- 
tions, and newspapers that were upset 
over what they saw as the misuse of 
executive agreements by Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. Many of the 
backers of this ascending restrictive 
movement saw the U.S. involvement in 
the effort to promote and protect 
human rights, especially through 
international treaties, as an attempt to 
force an alien philosophy on the 
United States, despite the fact that 
U.S. delegations then and through the 
years since have sought with great 
success to keep the texts acceptable to 
the American concept of human rights 
and in accord with the bill of rights 
contained in the Constitution. 

The Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide was an early casualty of this 
reactionary movement. Adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in Paris on December 9, 1948, 
and signed by the United States 2 days 
later, it was submitted to the Congress 
on July 16, 1949. Hearings were held 
on January 23, 24, and 25 and Febru- 
ary 9, 1950. The convention, however, 
was not ratified at that time. 

In April and May of 1970, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations held 
public hearings on the Genocide Con- 
vention and ordered the convention re- 
ported with understandings and decla- 
rations on July 28, 1970. In March 
1971, the convention was considered, 
ordered, and for the second time de- 
bated briefly on the Senate floor in 
October of 1972. 

In February 1973, the committee, for 
the third time, ordered the convention 
reported and in January and February 
of 1974 there was substantive debate 
on the floor of the Senate. In 1976, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
reported the convention for the 4th 
occasion, and in 1977 President Carter 
joined his predecessors in recommend- 
ing ratification. In May 1977 and De- 
cember 1981, there were again public 
hearings. There the matter stands as 
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of this moment. As of today, May 11, 
1983, there are 92 countries party to 
the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, 
which has been operative since Janu- 
ary 12, 1951, but not the greatest de- 
mocracy, the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Speaker, what is in this Geno- 
cide Convention that has prevented 
ratification? 

The Genocide Convention seeks to 
get member nations to: 

Undertake to enact, in accordance with 
their respective Constitutions, the necessary 
legislation .. to provide effective penalties 
for persons guilty of (a) genocide, defined as 
including, with intent to destroy in whole or 
in part, a national, ethnic, racial or religious 
group, (1) the killing of members of the 
group, (2) causing serious bodily or mental 
harm to members of the group, (3) deliber- 
ately inflicting on the group conditions of 
life calculated to bring about its physical de- 
struction, (4) imposing measures intended to 
prevent births within the group, and (5) 
forcibly transferring children of the group 
to another group; (b) conspiracy to commit 
genocide; (c) incitement to commit genocide; 
(d) attempt to commit genocide; and (e) 
complicity in genocide. 

Mr. Speaker, with our historical 
memory of the horrors of the Atlantic 
slave trade in African flesh, slavery 
and segregation in our own country, 
the curative results of the civil and 
human rights in our country, the sav- 
agery of Hitler's genocidal murder of 
European Jewry, the massacre of the 
Armenians, and the present day reali- 
ties of Cambodia and South Africa, it 
is difficult to understand our Nation’s 
failure to ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion. The arguments in opposition are 
weak and in terms of present day reali- 
ties not only outdated but in fact 
absurd. Questions of domestic jurisdic- 
tion raised by opponents are unworthy 
of our country and sound more appro- 
priate for South Africa and the Soviet 
Union, which often raise the issue of 
domestic jurisdiction to avoid issues of 
human rights abuse taking place 
within their borders. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, we can and are 
better than that company and can 
take a stand against the heinous crime 
of genocide. 

It is high time, that our great Nation 

joined with the other 92 nation’s party 
to the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide. 
@ Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join my colleagues to com- 
memorate the victims of genocide and 
to call for ratification of the Genocide 
Treaty. 

Genocide has stained the history of 
this century again and again. The 
shame of the Armenian genocide, the 
Nazi Holocaust, and the attempted 
genocide in Biafra and Cambodia can 
never be redressed, nor can it be for- 
gotten. We can only mourn those who 
died, and, in remembering their fate, 
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pledge such atrocities will never again 
occur. 

Prevention of genocide must be a 
matter of witness, but it should also be 
a matter of international law. This 
idea was first developed, but never 
fully acted upon, by the League of Na- 
tions. When the horrors of the Holo- 
caust were realized by the world after 
World War II, the search for a legal 
mechanism to deal with genocide was 
renewed, and the U.N.’s ad hoc com- 
mittee drafted the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide. Thirty-five years 
ago the U.N. unanimously approved 
the treaty, and 88 member nations 
have ratified it. Unfortunately, despite 
our country’s staunch defense of 
human rights and strong participation 
in the U.N., the United States has 
failed to ratify the treaty. 

I believe the treaty should be rati- 
fied immediately and, toward this end, 
urge my colleagues to cosponsor House 
Resolution 50, which expresses the 
House’s support for ratification of the 
Genocide Convention. Currently on 
display in the Capitol Rotunda is a 
presentation on the victims of the 
grisly, genocidal regime of Pol Pot, 
and I urge all my colleagues to view it. 
Any who are concerned about the 
need for the treaty will be persuaded 
that we must do everything in our 
power to prevent genocide from ever 
again occurring. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. I also ap- 

preciate the work of our colleague, Ms. 
FERRARO, who organized this special 
order.@ 
Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, in- 
stances of genocide in recorded history 
stand as humankind’s most heinous in- 
trusions upon the moral precepts that 
have guided civilized behavior. 

To most of us, the mere concept of 
genocide is incomprehensible, Yet, in- 
exorably through time, instances of 
genocide have blackened both ancient 
history and modern reality. 

Even as it occurs, we find genocide 
unfathomable. We refuse to believe 
until it is too late; later we make 
hollow vows to prevent its reoccur- 
ance. Then, unbelievably, it happens 
again. Of the world’s vicious cycles, 
this stands as the most horrible exam- 
ple. 

The 20th century has witnessed acts 
of genocide and autogenocide unsur- 
passed in the history of the human 
race. The Nazi Holocaust and the mas- 
sacre of the Armenians are but two ex- 
amples of the destructive force of tyr- 
anny and madness unleashed against 
one people. I commend the efforts of 
many Members of this body who re- 
cently rose to condemn these modern- 
day atrocities. Yet, we must now move 
beyond words to demonstrate through 
our actions the strength of our resolve 
to put an end to these crimes. 

This country cannot claim immunity 
to the political, cultural or racial 
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forces which lead to genocide. Native 
Americans, the original occupants of 
this land, exist in a shattered form 
after 100 years of cultural progress 
doled out by this Government. There 
are no degrees of genocide and failure 
to prove intent cannot wipe away the 
horror. 

We might begin to rectify our own 
conduct by joining 88 other nations of 
the world in ratifying the Genocide 
Convention. The pact calls for a uni- 
versal realization that it is incumbent 
upon all of humankind to stop this 
outrage and to validate our humanity. 
We can agree that genocide is an act 
of madness, yet we have never gone so 
far in our belief as to ratify an accord 
to help stop it. 

Mr. Speaker, the legal and constitu- 

tional questions which once stood be- 
tween us and the Genocide Conven- 
tion are no more than convenient and 
tragic attempts at dilatory posturing 
today. I urge the support of House 
Resolution 50 by my colleagues as a 
means of expressing our convention to 
the other body that we have waited 
long enough, and perhaps too long. 
Somewhere in the world the opportu- 
nity for genocide lives and festers. We 
must dedicate ourselves to eradicating 
this concept from the realm of the 
possible. 
Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues today in speaking out 
against the crime of genocide. Unfor- 
tunately, the 20th century has seen re- 
peated instances of genocide—in 
Turkey, at the beginning of the centu- 
ry; in Europe in the thirties and for- 
ties; and in recent times in Cambodia. 
Each time we either cry out in horror 
over the crimes—after the fact—or we 
try to persuade ourselves that it did 
not happen, that no government or 
group of people could participate in 
something so inhuman. 

We assuage our feelings by proudly 
declaring that it could not happen 
here, that our system of government 
would prevent such a travesty of hu- 
manity. I am sure that the German 
people in the 1920’s did not believe 
that it could happen to their country 
either. 

This year we have taken a step 
toward preventing such events in the 
future. We are working toward educat- 
ing ourselves and others in the hopes 
that we will be able to recognize the 
actions and events that foreshadow 
genocide, wherever in the world it may 
occur, so that we may prevent it from 
happening again. We have dedicated a 
U.S. Holocaust Museum to provide a 
factual account of what has occurred 
in the past, and what humanity is ca- 
pable of in the future. We must not 
allow future generations to make the 
same mistakes we have made, and un- 
fortunately, continue to make. 

There is obviously much more to be 
done. One item that we have left 
undone is the ratification of the Geno- 
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cide Convention. After World War II, 
the United Nations drafted the Inter- 
national Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide. It was passed by the Gener- 
al Assembly on December 9, 1948, and 
signed by the United States on Decem- 
ber 11. The Convention has never been 
ratified. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has favorably reported it 
four times, but it has been brought to 
the floor of the Senate only once, and 
it was not passed. 

It is essential that we make a com- 

mitment to this treaty’s ratification. I 
would like to send a message to the 
Members of the Senate to ask that 
they address this issue. It would bring 
to the attention of the American 
people and the world, the U.S. position 
on the crime of genocide. It is not 
enough to speak out. The United 
States should be willing to formally 
commit itself to preventing and pun- 
ishing the crime of genocide. 
@ Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago we met in these Chambers 
to honor those courageous survivors of 
the Holocaust who recently gathered 
in Washington. At that time we ex- 
pressed horror and outrage at those 
atrocities of 40 years ago and stated 
with great resolve that they would 
never be forgotten, Indeed, I do not 
fear that they will be forgotten, for 
today what were once considered un- 
speakable horrors—the crimes commit- 
ted by the Nazis against humanity— 
provide material for best-selling novels 
and made-for-television movies. I do 
not object to these artistic endeavors, 
in fact I applaud those who seek to 
educate the public about this blight on 
our recent history. My only fear is 
that we will lose sight of the fact that 
these words and these pictures are 
merely pale imitations of a stark and 
horrible reality. I am afraid, not that 
we will forget, but that we will grow 
complacent. 

And I believe we have grown too 
secure in our belief that another Holo- 
caust could not occur today; for if we 
look around us we see that one has oc- 
curred. The execution of Cambodian 
citizens by that country’s government 
from 1975 through 1979 reached pro- 
portions that are as startling as they 
are horrifying. Each Member of this 
body should walk to the Rotunda of 
the Cannon Building to view the 
photo exhibit “Cambodia Witness.“ It 
is a grim reminder of the need for con- 
stant vigilance in the safeguarding of 
human life and dignity. 

Let us, then, put an end to compla- 
cency. As Members of the greatest leg- 
islative body in the world, we have a 
unique opportunity, as well as a 
weighty responsibility, to insure that 
the most basic human right is protect- 
ed. All of us must examine our values 
and make a new and even stronger 
commitment that the gruesome mis- 
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takes of the past will never be repeat- 
ed. Let us stand firm in our resolve 
that our children will lose no more of 
their heritage to senseless killings. 
Thank you. 

@ Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we are here today to take 
part in a special order on the crime of 
genocide. Note I said the crime“ of 
genocide. It was not until December 
1948, when the U.N. General Assembly 
adopted the Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide, that genocide was desig- 
nated an international crime. That 
was after the systematic and brutal 
extermination of 6 million Jews by the 
Nazis and of 1% million Armenians by 
the Turks. 

The U.N. Genocide Convention de- 
fines “genocide” as a number of acts 
“committed with the intent to destroy, 
in whole or in part, a national, ethni- 
cal, racial, or religious group,” includ- 
ing killings, and ‘deliberately inflict- 
ing on the group conditions of life cal- 
culated to bring about its physical de- 
struction in whole or in part.“ While 
the slaughter of the Armenians and 
Jews are the most familiar examples 
of genocide, the systematic murder of 
people is carried out by governments 
of many countries, even to this day. 
Such killings have occurred in Cambo- 
dia, El Salvador, Uganda, the Soviet 
Union, Syria, Guatemala, Central Afri- 
can Empire, Afghanistan, Equatorial 
Guinea, the Philippines, Iran, Argenti- 
na, Chad, Chile, Namibia, Columbia, 
India, Libya, Burandi, Bolivia, and 
Ethopia. Gil Elliot, in a book titled 
“Twentieth Century Book of the 
Dead,” published in 1972, estimated 
that over 100 million people were 
killed in the first 70 years of this cen- 
tury. 

This number is so great that it is 
almost impossible to comprehend— 
over 100 million people murdered— 
their most fundamental human right 
life itself extinguished, denied abso- 
lutely and forever. 

On this solemn occasion we remem- 
ber these people, and we reaffirm our 
commitment to preventing future 
tragedies. Whether we call it genocide, 
holocaust or extermination, it is a vile 
and heinous crime against all human- 
ity. The taking of even one life is a 
sacrilege, the taking of a million lives 
a profanation of unspeakable magni- 
tude. 

We must never forget what has gone 

before, and we must realize that it can 
happen—and it is happening—now. We 
must be ever vigilant in our defense of 
the most sacred of all rights—the right 
to life, and we must seek to protect it 
for the future of all mankind. 
Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to thank my distinguished 
colleagues, Representatives FERRARO, 
Lantos, LEACH, and PORTER, for orga- 
nizing this important and necessary 
special order on genocide. 
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Less thoughtful people might say 
that this Congress has overdone geno- 
cide this month, beginning with the 
special order on the Holocaust survi- 
vors in early April and proceeding to 
the order on Armenian Martyrs Day a 
couple of weeks ago. But most people 
will realize that as long as there are 
those who deny that such horrors ever 
took place, as long as there are recur- 
rences of such tragedies—as in the 
recent mass executions in Cambodia— 
such orders will be necessary. 

It is incredible, especially on such a 
beautiful May afternoon, that there is 
a place in our language for even the 
concept of genocide: the deliberate 
and systematic destruction of a racial, 
political, or cultural group. But the 
fact that the word and the deed con- 
tinue to exist means that we can never 
rest until it is eradicated. 

I would like to urge my colleagues to 
take a minute to cosponsor three reso- 
lutions which have been introduced in 
the House and which affirm our com- 
mitment to fighting genocide. 

The first, by Congresswoman FER- 
RARO, House Resolution 50, urges the 
United States to ratify the Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the crime of Genocide. The second, by 
Congressman PASHAYAN, House Reso- 
lution 171, affirms the occurrence of 
the Armenian genocide. And the third, 
by Congressman Roe, House Joint 
Resolution 42, establishes a National 
Day of Remembrance of Man's Inhu- 
manity to Man. 

In reality, every day should be a day 

of remembrance. We as elected repre- 
sentatives of the people have a respon- 
sibility to work for generations past, 
present and future. And until genocide 
is an event of ancient history, we shall 
not have completed our work. 
@ Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to join my colleagues in calling atten- 
tion to the horrible crimes against hu- 
manity which have been committed 
during this century. Despite our ad- 
vancements we have, Mr. Speaker, 
seen all too many occasions of man 
killing his fellow man. Genocide, Mr. 
Speaker, is a horror that must be 
stopped. 

Anyone who has stopped for only a 
few brief moments in the rotunda of 
the Cannon House Office Building, 
cannot help but be struck by the dis- 
play exhibited there known as “Cam- 
bodia Witness.“ Sponsored by Amnes- 
ty International, this stark and sad ex- 
ample of recent history depicts the 
frightening realities of the millions of 
murders carried out by the Commu- 
nist Government of Cambodia against 
its own people. 

The pictures show for all the world 
to see the remains of men, women, and 
children, innocent victims of a brutal 
regime lacking any respect for the 
sanctity of human life. This grim, 
heart-rending display cannot help but 
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kindle in our hearts a sense of outrage 
over the senselessness of such killings. 

Through this exhibit, and the recent 
observances of Holocaust Memorial 
and Armenian Martyrs’ Day, we have 
been reminded of the need to maintain 
vigilance in defense of the most basic 
human right—the right to live in 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, it is essential that the 

grim story of such terrible erimes 
against humanity be told again and 
again so that they are not permitted 
to recur. It is with this thought, Mr. 
Speaker, that I join my colleagues in 
this special order on genocide. 
@ Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
join those demanding vigilance against 
genocide. The systematic elimination 
of a group of people for religious, 
racial or political reasons is a tragic, 
hideous violation of human rights. 

It is sad but true that genocidal mur- 
ders have marked the history of the 
20th century. We must recognize this 
harsh truth and respond by combating 
the evil hatred which leads to geno- 
cide. 

The U.S. Senate could take one im- 
portant step in this struggle by ratify- 
ing the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide. This important ratification 
would serve as a significant affirma- 
tion of our Nation’s determination to 
prevent genocide. Yet we must do far, 
far more. 

Each American should personally 
and actively participate in efforts to 
insure that there will never again even 
be an opportunity for genocide. 

As a nation and as individuals, we 
must work to protect civil rights 
around our world, around our country, 
and around our community. We must 
not be passive when we face prejudice 
or see racist scapegoating, for these 
are the evil seeds that precede geno- 
cide. 

Our painful recognition of the hor- 

rors which occurred in this century 
must help us end indifference to the 
fate of others. Today and forever, let 
us offer the vigorous action necessary 
to prevent the hideous crime of geno- 
cide. 
è Mr. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, today we 
pause to record our deep concern over 
the crime of genocide. It is a crime 
that has touched many groups all over 
the globe, and we must continue to 
raise our voices to decry this worst of 
all crimes. 

In recent months, we have had the 
opportunity to focus on the injustice 
and tragedy perpetuated by this sys- 
tematic persecution, exile, and ulti- 
mate massacre. 

On Armenian Martyrs Day we took 
note of the 1.5 million Armenians who 
suffered death or deportation at the 
hands of the Ottoman Government. 
This, the first genocide of 20th centu- 
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ry Europe, still demands our attention 
and a full accounting of this crime. 

That history repeated itself less 
than two decades hence in the form of 
the Holocaust, is a telling reminder 
that we must remain forever vigilant 
against such crimes. 

We were all duly moved by the pres- 
ence here of 10,000 American Holo- 
caust survivors last month, moved not 
only by the magnitude of their suffer- 
ing, but equally compelled by the 
strength and conviction with which 
they emerged from a period of dark- 
-o that to most is still incomprehen- 
sible. 

What these survivors brought forth 
is a dedication and commitment which 
remains a source of strength in our 
continuing efforts against persecution 
in other parts of the world. 

This year also marks the 50th anni- 
versary of the manmade famine in 
Ukraine where over 7 million persons 
perished under a genocidal Commu- 
nist policy. 

As a country dedicated to freedom, 

we must keep a most watchful eye on 
the threat of genocide and keep the 
enforcement of human rights and civil 
liberties in the forefront of our foreign 
policy choices. 
Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, what is 
the face of genocide? How can anyone 
deal with what is, to most, an abstract 
concept? 

I suggest the faces of genocide can 
be found anywhere. Faces without 
particular distinctions. Men and 
women and children, who work, who 
play, who spend time with their fami- 
lies, who try to make the most of their 
brief time on this Earth. 

Look around this Chamber. Look out 
on Independence Avenue, at the hun- 
dreds of visitors who come daily to the 
Capitol. Ask yourself, how are we so 
different from those who lived in vil- 
lages in Turkey in 1914? 

How are the people on the street 
outside so different from those in 
Berlin, or Warsaw, or Budapest? How 
are they different from people in 
Uganda, or Iran? 

How is it that people in those places 
in those times were set upon by their 
governments? What crime did they 
commit? What act brought the wrath 
of their rulers down upon their heads? 

The answer is simple. Their crime is 
that they were born. Born as Armeni- 
ans. Born as Jews. Born as Buddhist, 
or Chinese, or Baha'i. 

In life, they were similar. So, too, are 
they in death. There is a shattering 
exhibit of photographs of the atroc- 
ities and genocide in Cambodia on dis- 
play in the Cannon rotunda, showing 
some of the work of the Pol Pot 
regime, which ruled that country be- 
tween 1975 and 1979. 

Take a look at the mass graves, at 
the bones, at the skulls still covered 
with blindfolds. Can anyone tell the 
difference between the contents of 
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those graves, and the ones in Europe. I 
do not think so. 

Genocide is a universal evil, defying 
time and place. Talking about millions 
killed here, millions killed there, 
which government ruled here, which 
ruled there—while descriptive, cannot 
reflect the true face of genocide. 

That is found only in looking, one by 
one, at the victims, and trying to 
figure out who they were and why 
they are dead. 

We may not be able to do much in 
some instances to prevent genocide, 
Cambodia stands out as one example. 
But we should not shrink from the op- 
portunity to speak out against it, by 
whatever means we have. 

There is a treaty, the United Nations 
Genocide Convention, which has been 
ratified by 85 countries. The United 
States stands out as a significant ex- 
ception. One can make all sorts of po- 
litical arguments why we should not 
sign it, but I daresay none of them 
stand up when one looks into the faces 
of the survivors, and at the remains of 
a society decimated by a government's 
ultimate brutality to its people. 

Let us make an all-out effort to 

ratify this treaty, to oppose genocide. 
This Nation must not forget the face 
of genocide. 
@ Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, the great 
enemy of genocide is memory. In 
taking out this special order, my col- 
leagues have assured that the massa- 
cres and pogroms of this century are 
not forgotten. Further, as long as the 
horrors of this and other centuries 
remain clear and vivid in our national 
conscience, the hope of preventing 
future genocides is advanced. 

Two weeks ago, at the first Ameri- 
can gathering of Jewish Holocaust 
Survivors, thousands of survivors and 
their children gathered in Washington 
to bear witness to the memory of their 
ordeal. As one of the participants re- 
flected as she surveyed the crowd at 
one of the gathering’s events: 

Perhaps no one can truly understand 
what these people experienced or be with 
them in their innermost thoughts, but we 
must reflect on this time in history, the 
message it presents to us today. And not 
forget. 

The author of these thoughts, 
Lesley Weiss, is the daughter of an 
Auschwitz survivor and currently 
serves as the assistant director of the 
New England Anti-Defamation 
League. She joined her mother in 
Washington in fulfillment of her 
belief that the new generation should 
neither forget nor be indifferent to 
their “grim heritage.” In this spirit, I 
have entered her essay into the 
Recorp in order to give fuller meaning 
to our shared goal of preventing 
future acts of genocide. 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
2, 1983] 


A DAUGHTER AT THE GATHERING 


(By Lesley Weiss) 


As I looked around the Capital Centre, 
the cavernous sports arena filled with 15,000 
people—Jewish survivors of Hitler's ram- 
page through Europe and their children—I 
wondered aloud to my mother: “It’s hard to 
believe that even more than this number of 
people were murdered.” My mother looked 
at me. “I saw this number of people walk 
into the gas chambers every day in Ausch- 
witz.“ 

We were attending the first American 
Gathering of Jewish Holocaust Survivors 
April 11 to 13 in Washington. A reunion 
bringing together people originating from 
many different countries in Europe speak- 
ing many languages from all walks of life. 
all sharing a grim heritage. 

The survivors gathered to sustain a dark 
memory. They brought their children to 
ensure that the new generation would re- 
member and not be indifferent. 

They came to find anyone who had infor- 
mation about friends, townspeople, and 
most of all to find witnesses who might pro- 
vide an account of how family members per- 
ished in the extermination camps and pris- 
ons. The events surrounding their deaths 
are most often unknown. 

They found comfort in being with each 
other, shedding the public posture usually 
reserved for the rest of the world to whom 
the Nazi horrors are a mere historic event. 

As I looked at the aging faces, I was struck 
with the realization that the collective expe- 
rience of pain in their hearts and memories 
encompasses every kind of cruelty that man 
has ever inflicted on his fellow man. This 
shared memory united this diverse remnant 
of European Jewry. 

Throughout the week, we listened to 
scholars and poets, community leaders, and 
elected officials try to interpret those 
events. The survivors exhibited the greatest 
surge of emotion when speaker after speak- 
er praised the United States for giving them 
a home and a chance to rebuild their lives. 
They were equally emotional when they 
heard Israel’s safety and security reaf- 
firmed. Because it is these people who really 
understand what the absence of a Jewish 
homeland meant to the Jews in those years 
of annihilation. 

And they were moved by the Americans 
public’s recognition of this tragedy. I heard 
the sentiment expressed several times: The 
death camps were to be the end of evil, 
strife, war and distrust in the world.” Its 
sheer magnitude was to make these con- 
cepts obsolete. But, on the whole, the world 
ignored the Holocaust and the survivors and 
generally did not acknowledge the events 
that took place. 

It is the creation of Israel and the knowl- 
edge that there is a country that will never 
close its doors to Jews from anywhere 
should there ever be a need which provide 
some measure of consolation to these survi- 
vors of the Holocaust. 

They have witnessed the world fall 
around them in Europe, and they came to 
this country to rebuild their lives. Since 
then they have had children, pursued ca- 
reers, and continued living. 

As I watched my mother and her few sur- 
viving family members among the thou- 
sands of people like them at the gathering, I 
thought about the responsibility that re- 
mains. 
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Perhaps no one can truly understand 
what these people experienced or be with 
them in their innermost thoughts, but we 
must reflect on this time in history, the 
message it presents to us today. And not 
forget.e 
@ Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to join my distinguished 
colleagues, Mr. PORTER, Mr. LANTOS, 
and Mrs. FERRARO, in sponsoring this 
special order today. 

When faced with the dark history of 
genocide, it is no longer simply enough 
to remember. The holocausts of the 
20th century have victimized the Ar- 
menians, the Jewish peoples of Ger- 
many and Eastern Europe, the Cambo- 
dians, the Ugandans, the Chinese in 
Indonesia, the Hmong in Laos, as well 
as the Baha'i of Iran. The memory of 
these tragedies will haunt us forever. 

The right to human life itself is the 
most basic right all of us claim as 
human beings on this Earth. It is the 
first and foremost of those inalienable 
rights upon which our forefathers, in 
the Declaration of Independence, es- 
tablished the right to revolt and estab- 
lish a new nation. Any government 
which treads on these rights faces the 
righteous wrath of its subjects and its 
neighbors in the world community. 

International human rights instru- 
ments of the 20th century have ampli- 
fied the universality of the right to 
life we enshrine in our own political 
history in such documents as the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 

However, one of the most important 
human rights conventions to emerge 
from the ashes of World War II—the 
Genocide Convention—today stands 
unratified by the United States. Yet, 
as my colleagues know, the United 
States was instrumental in the draft- 
ing of this convention in those years 
immediately following World War II 
and the discovery of the horrors of the 
Nazi Holocaust. Every administration 
since then—Republican and Democrat- 
ic alike—up until this administration 
which has not yet taken a position, 
has supported its ratification. It has 
been favorably reported by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee no less 
than four times and in 1974 managed 
to get 55 votes in an effort to break 
the filibuster, but still has not gar- 
nered the necessary two-thirds vote 
for ratification. 

During the last Congress, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee once 
again held hearings on the Genocide 
Convention, at which time the distin- 
guished Republican chairman of that 
committee stated: 

I support ratification of the Genocide 
Convention It remains today what it 
was at the time of its original negotiation: 
an important statement by the nations of 
the world that those who would perpetrate 
the unspeakable crime of trying to extermi- 
nate a national, ethnic, racial, or religious 
group must not be allowed sanctuary any- 
where in the world. . . It forms a general 
network of treaties which declare certain ac- 
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tions to be international crimes, justifying 
concerted action by all countries to bring 
the perpetrators to trial. However new and 
untried this concept may have seemed to 
the Senate in 1949, there is nothing radical 
or unusual about it today. Just last summer, 
the Senate approved by a vote of 98-0 two 
treaties which provide for just such interna- 
tional action, the first against those who 
take hostages for political purposes and the 
second against those who divert nuclear ma- 
terials for unauthorized use. If we can 
agree to condemn and seek to punish such 
violators of international law, why should 
we not agree to treat the perpetrators of 
genocide in the same manner? 

In the early days of this administra- 
tion, Secretary of State designee, Alex- 
ander Haig noted in response from a 
question in his confirmation proceed- 
ings regarding the Genocide Conven- 
tion: 

Ratification of the Genocide Convention 
would unquestionably be helpful in various 
international fora where the United States 
has been critized for its failure to ratify the 
Genocide Convention. This is ironic because 
the United States was a leader in the post 
World War II effort to conclude this Con- 
vention 

Later that year, in confirmation 
hearings, the nominee to be the new 
Assistant Secretary of State for 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Af- 
fairs, Elliott Abrams, told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that the 
Genocide Convention and related trea- 
ties would be a high priority when he 
assumed office. He said: 

As soon as the Bureau is fully staffed, my 
first priority is going to be to study those 
treaties and conventions and try to get some 
decisions ... My own predilection is to 
have the United States sign and ratify trea- 
ties such as the Genocide Treaty, not be- 
cause they are going to have any effect 
within the United States, where we are well 
beyond the minimum standards that these 
treaties would impose, but really because 
they have a certain standing in the interna- 
tional community and it is an embarrass- 
ment to us in some cases if we do not ratify 
when many other countries do. I have not 
given the Genocide Treaty the intensive 
study that I intend now to give it. But it 
would be my hope that no problems arise in 
the review of it which would prevent me 
from reaching the conclusion that ratifica- 
tion is possible. 

On this occasion when we recall the 

horrors of this most egregious of 
human rights abuses, I would urge the 
President to take a strong affirmative 
stand in favor of ratification. It is a 
small but important step that can be 
taken to help insure this world will 
never again witness mass murder on 
such scale.@ 
@ Mr. SUNIA. Mr. Speaker, in what- 
ever forms it might take the crime of 
genocide—the systematic, planned an- 
nihilation of an ethnic, racial, political 
or cultural group—is one to the most 
heinous and vicious dark sides to 
human group behavior yet discovered 
in mankind’s nature. 

The 20th century is replete with ex- 
amples of this from the Holocaust 
against the Jews during World War II, 
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the massacre of Armenians, and recent 
events in Cambodia in Southeast Asia. 

Even in our own country over the 
last several centuries things have not 
always been exemplary in the defense 
of civil rights of our citizens and have 
only recently been redressed and re- 
alined in view of human dignity and 
equal rights and privileges for all our 
citizenry. 

The crime of genocide is especially 
atrocious as it singles out one group 
for its attack. We all should be very 
alert and reaffirm our basic human 
values and maintain extreme vigilance 
concerning any movement, whether 
within our own country or without, 
toward any insidious drift toward this 
unspeakable crime against all of hu- 
manity. It must be prevented through- 
out the world and not allowed to 
happen again anywhere on Earth.e 
Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often we find ourselves witness to the 
most pointless examples of destruction 
and violence. Acts of terrorism, assas- 
sinations, and instances of random 
brutality have become frighteningly 
commonplace. And yet. as terrible as 
these senseless cruelties are, infinitely 
more horrifying is the cold and calcu- 
lated extermination of a people. It is 
this, the ultimate crime of genocide, 
on which we focus today. 

Between 1915 and 1917, 1% million 
Armenians died at the hands of their 
Ottoman overlords. The extreme suf- 
fering endured by the Armenian 
people, coupled with the cruel and 
cynical policies pursued by the Turk- 
ish Government at this time, mark the 
Armenian massacre as the first geno- 
cide of the 20th century. This grim 
distinction was not sufficient to fore- 
stall the occurrence of additional cases 
of genocide during this century, how- 
ever. Indeed, the genocide of the Euro- 
pean Jews during World War II 
eclipses all others in the scope of its 
depravity. This planned and systemat- 
ic extermination of millions of inno- 
cent people stands as a monument to 
mass hysteria and intolerance. Even 
today, the cruelty of the Holocaust is 
largely incomprehensible. This most 
horrible of crimes against humanity 
was not to be the last, however. As re- 
cently as the 1970's, the Cambodian 
Government of Pol Pot carried out a 
program of mass executions against its 
own people. Once again, the world was 
shocked by another example of orga- 
nized brutality of huge proportion. 

Sadly, there is no lack in modern 
history for documented cases of geno- 
cide. The examples I have cited are 
among the most terrible of these, but 
are by no means the only ones. The 
victims of genocide number in the mil- 
lions. 

There are some who think it best to 
put the memory of these atrocities 
behind us. The wounds are deep and 
the memories painful. And yet, even as 
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the grass grows over the graves and 
the horrors recede into the past, we 
must never allow ourselves to forget 
the millions whose suffering and 
death were a result of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man. 

Clearly, reparation can never be 
made for the suffering inflicted upon 
the victims of genocide. At the same 
time, we can and must act to insure 
that such tragedies are never repeated. 
George Santayana once warned that 
“those who do not remember the past 
are condemned to relive it.“ We must 
remember the Armenians, the Jews, 
the Cambodians, and the millions of 
others in whose name we pause to re- 
flect today.e 
Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to speak of the crimes of geno- 
cide committed in the 20th century. It 
is a plain fact that decade after decade 
horrors are perpetrated on the peoples 
of this world. This has been true from 
Armenia to Germany to Cambodia. 
But revulsion in and of itself can ac- 
complish little. We must remember 
our painful duty to share the lessons 
of history with our children and gen- 
erations yet unborn. 

Why are we so insistent on calling 
attention to atrocities that happened 
many years ago? The answer is very 
simple. If decent and humane people 
of this world do not remember the sav- 
agery that has taken place, history 
will repeat itself. Adolph Hitler once 
explained how the Third Reich could 
commit its atrocities by saying, “Who 
still talks nowadays of the Armeni- 
ans?”. You can be sure that we still 
talk nowadays of the Jews. 

We will never lower our voices, as in- 
dividuals and as a nation, in support of 
peoples around the world who are 
struggling to break the yoke of brutal 
regimes. Violence has become a part of 
the daily diet of mankind. Daily, we 
hear the cries of those individuals who 
struggle for freedom. Let us make sure 
that we never lower our voices in their 
support. 
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Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


GENOCIDE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. PORTER) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we meet 
today to discuss the most frightening 
abuse of human rights known to 
man—genocide, the deliberate and sys- 
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tematic destruction of a racial, politi- 
cal, or cultural group. What is even 
more frightening is that fact that we 
have seen three acts of genocide in 
this century. We must never forget 
and we must make certain that such 
acts never occur again. 

Last night I was part of a program 
that depicted the horrors of this de- 
structive violation of human rights. 
Amnesty International presented a 
photographic display entitled Cambo- 
dia Witness.” The exhibit depicts the 
intentional and deliberate attempt of 
the Khmer Rouge to eliminate various 
population groups in Cambodia. 
Through mass murders, executions, 
and evacuations of thousands of 
people, Cambodian society was shat- 
tered. The terror of this destruction is 
heightened by the fact that it oc- 
curred during the last decade. 

The theme is exemplified in the title 
of the exhibit, Cambodia Witness.“ 
The text of the exhibit defines witness 
as knowledge, understanding and 
wisdom.” So many people try to deny 
that they were witnesses to this and 
other grotesque acts of genocide. Yet 
our history books prove that we knew 
what had happened. History tells 
about the Armenian genocide in World 
War I. This tragic sequence of events 
began with the execution of 300 Arme- 
nian leaders in Turkey in 1915, and 
ended in 1923 with more than 2.5 mil- 
lion Armenians—men, women, and 
children—dead, many from intern- 
ment in concentration camps. A trage- 
dy of this magnitude would surely be 
thought one of the most infamous 
events in all history. When it ended 
the people cried out that we would 
never allow such violations against 
human life to happen again. We said 
then that we understood. 

But as Hitler moved into his final 
solution,” genocide against the Jews in 
World War II, it was clear that the 
world had forgotten. Hitler himself 
said “Who, after all, speaks today of 
the annihilation of the Armenians.” 
After 6 million Jews were killed, what 
has been described as the darkest age 
of mankind was said to be over. And 
the world cried out that never again 
would we allow such violations against 
human life to happen. Again we 
thought we understood. 

And yet the knowledge of what hap- 
pened and our repeated declarations 
that we understood the need to stop 
genocide from reoccurring—in any 
form, in any place, against any peo- 
ples—lacked the wisdom to stop a 
third act of genocide—the killing of 
over 1% million Cambodians, not years 
and years ago, but between 1975 and 
1979. 

We are witnesses to all these atroc- 
ities. It is we—you and I and all caring 
human beings—who must take the re- 
sponsibility to assure that it will truly 
never happen again. Today we are re- 
minded of our role as a witness to 
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genocide. And as witnesses we realize 
the need to combine knowledge, un- 
derstanding, wisdom and our collective 
wills and commitment to assure that 
the right of a people to live is never 
again violated. 

As cofounder of the Congressional 
Human Rights Caucus, I, together 
with the other 110 members of the 
caucus, will continue to focus atten- 
tion on these crimes against humanity. 
The caucus is dedicated to ending vio- 
lations of human rights abuses wher- 
ever they are found in the world and 
to emphasize the responsibility of 
Congress in furthering for all peoples 
the principles of individual freedom on 
which our country was founded. 

It is time to return the value of 
human rights to the highest priority 
in our relations with the world at large 
and to assure that such grotesque vio- 
lations of human rights are part of our 
past. 

I urge my colleagues to accept the 
full definition of a witness—we know 
genocide has happened, and we under- 
stand the need to stop this destructive 
act. Let us now use our wisdom and 
our strength to end genocide once and 
for all. Let us not forget that all these 
acts which I have mentioned occurred 
in this century and let us fulfill our re- 
sponsibility to draw public attention to 
them again and again so that we and 
generations to come will shrink in 
horror from them and will do every- 
thing possible so that all men and 
women are free from persecution, free 
from discrimination and free from the 
threat of genocide or indeed from any 
violation of their basic rights as 
human beings. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
HONORABLE E. ROSS ADAIR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. Coats) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 


GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. COATS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and 
include therein extraneous material 
on the life, character, and public serv- 
ice of the late Honorable E. Ross 
Adair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
both sadness and appreciation that I 
rise today to pay tribute to our fallen 
comrade, the late E. Ross Adair, who 
served in this body so well for 20 
years, from 1950 to 1970. It is sadness 
because we will all miss Ross, those 
who knew him and those who served 
with him, those with whom he served 
and those whom he served. All of us 
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will miss Ross and miss him in a way 
that we cannot describe. 

But we also rise today in apprecia- 
tion, in appreciation for the very full 
life and very rich life that he lived. 
Those who had the privilege of know- 
ing Ross, know that he left something 
of himself with everyone whom he 
met, and it is that appreciation that 
we want to express today. 

Ross served, as I said, for 20 years in 
this body. He was a predecessor of 
mine and served the Fourth District of 
Indiana and served it very well. Born 
on December 14, 1907, the son of a 
newspaper editor and a school superin- 
tendent, he graduated from Albion 
High School in Albion, Ind., and then 
went to Hillsdale College in Hillsdale, 
Mich., where he received his bache- 
lor’s degree, and later to George 
Washington University Law School 
here in Washington where he received 
his law degree. Few know that Ross, 
during law school, saw the other side 
of life here on Capitol Hill as he 
served as a Capitol policeman during 
that time, paying his way through 
school and earning his law degree. 
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In World War II he distinguished 
himself and was awarded battle stars 
for the Normandy, northern France, 
the Ardennes, and central European 
campaigns, and then he was elected to 
the House of Representatives for 10 
consecutive terms, between 1950 and 
1968. 

In 1971 President Nixon appointed 
Ross as Ambassador to Ethiopia, a 
post which he held until 1974, when 
he resigned to return to his law prac- 
tice in Fort Wayne. 

In his 20-year term in Congress, 
Ross Adair served first as ranking 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee and then as ranking member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, where 
he was especially involved in issues in- 
volving Africa and the Middle East. 
Those who knew Ross know of his in- 
tense interest in worldwide and for- 
eign affairs and his involvement with 
embassy people and people from all 
over the world and of his special con- 
tribution in that area. 

Ross and his wife Marian, who was 
also very involved here in Washington 
and who made some great contribu- 
tions to this city, visited Washington 
often after Ross returned to Fort 
Wayne. He was always here for Mem- 
bers Day, whenever his health permit- 
ted. He always stopped by the office 
and always had a word of encourage- 
ment. One thing that marked Ross 
was that never a negative word came 
forth; there was also positive encour- 
agement. 

At the age of 75, on May 7 of this 
year, congestive heart failure, which 
occurred less than 24 hours after 
going into extensive open heart sur- 
gery, took the life of Ross Adair, and 
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he is survived by his beautiful wife, 
Marian, his son Stephen, who serves in 
the law firm in Fort Wayne, and his 
daughter, Caroline Dimmers, of Hast- 
ings, Mich.; and five beautiful grand- 
children. 

I had the privilege of being one of 
five who paid tribute to Ross, not at 
his funeral, but at a celebration of ap- 
preciation for his life. Doug Coe, 
whom many of us know here as the 
founder of the National Prayer Break- 
fast Group, something that Ross was 
intimately involved in, flew out to Fort 
Wayne and paid tribute to Ross. I 
would just like to quote from one 
thing that Doug said: 

He cared deeply about the needs of 
others. His love and devotion to Jesus 
Christ made him like that. He knew that 
love for God is found in love for people. 

Orvas Beers, Ross’ law partner since 
1948 in the firm of which Ross was 
senior partner, and Allen County Re- 
publican Chairman for many, many 
years, and perhaps Ross’ closest friend 
in Fort Wayne, said this: 

He had a tremendous effect on the Re- 
publican Party and on all of us involved. He 
was a kind, compassionate, and complete 
Christian. 

And I think this is a special tribute 
to Ross and the kind of person he was. 
Orvis Beers said. We used to say, ‘he’s 
the kind of person we all should be.““ 

That says a lot to sum up the kind of 
person Ross was, “the kind of person 
we all should be.” 

Rev. Howard Brown, the pastor of 
Ross’ church in Fort Wayne, the 
Forest Park United Methodist Church, 
which Ross joined in 1934, and George 
Roche, president of Hillsdale College, 
also gave tribute to Ross. So it was a 
special moment yesterday in Fort 
Wayne when many people, more than 
300 people, gathered together to 
honor Ross Adair and the life he lived. 

Ross was a great help to me person- 
ally. He helped me in the campaign, I 
was a young, naive, inexperienced can- 
didate running for office for the first 
time, and he was willing to take me 
aside and give me advice and give me 
encouragement. He helped me along 
the way, and afterward, ever the 
statesman, Ross never called, never 
forced himself on me, but was always 
there and always available for advice 
whenever I asked—and I asked often. 
His visits to Washington always result- 
ed in a stop by the office. He would 
ask, “how are your doing? Anything I 
can do to help?” He always had a good 
word of encouragement. 

His wife, Marian, was always by his 
side, and Marian, who made such an 
important contribution along with 
Ross—they were truly a team—will 
continue his work and continue the 
things he has done. She left a real 
legacy in Washington also. Her in- 
volvement with the international com- 
munity, her involvement with the em- 
bassy people, and Ross’ involvement 
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with people around the world from his 
service in Ethiopia will long be remem- 
bered. 

Ross proved that you did not have to 
be negative and you did not have to 
run someone else down in order to be a 
successful Congressman. Ross con- 
ducted the kind of campaign we all 
should conduct. He was always decent, 
always positive, and always speaking 
about his positive contribution and 
never running his opponent down. In 
fact, one of the tributes paid to Ross 
was from Ed Roush, the Member who 
succeeded Ross in 1970. He said that 
of all the campaigns he ran in, the two 
campaigns in 1968 and 1970 were as 
decent as any he was ever in. 

Ross leaves us a legacy. He is an ex- 
ample, as Orvas Beers said, of what we 
all should be. 

Mr. Speaker, I know there are a 
number of Members who want to say a 
few words, and I would be happy to 
yield to them at this time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COATS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlemen from Indiana for giving 
us an opportunity to express our sad- 
ness at the loss of one of our former 
colleagues, E. Ross Adair. He will be 
missed—by his family and by all those 
with whom he served. I was honored 
to be able to call him my friend. 

Ross came to Congress in 1950, and 
during the two decades he served, 
steadily he moved to the forefront, 
rising to the post of ranking Republi- 
can on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and serving as well on the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee and the 
Committee on Committees. 

As the most senior Republican on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee he was 
a leader and a guiding light to those 
who served with him. I came to know 
and respect him as a man of his word 
and a man of deep conviction. 

Mr. Speaker, Ross Adair served his 
country well—as a highly decorated 
World War II veteran; as the Repre- 
sentative of the Fourth District of In- 
diana for 20 years and as Ambassador 
to Ethiopia. 

We all know Ross loved America. He 
loved Indiana. For 20 years he poured 
out his heart and soul in the public 
arena for the good of this Republic. 
He gave to America much more than 
he ever asked in return. His patriotism 
and belief in the greatness of America 
never wavered. 

The people of Indiana and indeed 
the entire Nation were the benefici- 
aries of two decades of distinguished 
congressional service from Ross Adair. 
This service will be long remembered. 

I join with his family, his many 
friends, and this Nation in mourning 
his passing. 
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Mr. HILER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COATS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HILER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I first want to com- 
mend the distinguished senior Repub- 
lican of the Indiana congressional del- 
egation, JohN MYERS, and my good 
friend and colleague, Dan Coats for 
thoughtfully arranging this special 
order. Ross Adair was one of the most 
distinguished members ever to have 
served in this House. 

I have never had the opportunity to 
know Mr. Adair personally. But I 
know the legacy he has left for those 
of us in the Indiana congressional del- 
egation to carry on. 

Ross Adair's record is one which 
each of us should try to emulate. He 
was a dedicated public servant. He per- 
severed on behalf of his Nation, his 
State, and those whom he represented 
so well during his 20-year tenure in 
this body. I am honored to be a small 
part of the Hoosier State’s rich herit- 
age of legislative service, a heritage 
Ross Adair largely crafted. 

Being one of the younger Members 
of this House, I have a special appre- 
ciation for those colleagues and 
former colleagues of mine who have 
accumulated tremendous records of 
service. I am awed and inspired by 
Ross Adair’s record of service. He 
served his country in war. He served 
his country in Congress. He helped 
lead this Congress during a critical 
time in our Nation's history, as the 
ranking Republican member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. He 
represented this country as Ambassa- 
dor to Ethiopia after his service in 
Congress ended. And he continued his 
service up until his death. 

The outstanding quality of states- 
manship that my good friend Dan 
Coats and his predecessor, Senator 
Dan QUAYLE, have provided this 
Nation I know is due in large part to 
the example set and counsel provided 
by Ross Adair. 

My heartfelt sympathies to the 
Adair family during their time of loss. 
I yield back the balance of my time. 


O 1910 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
came to the Congress, that is, I was 
sworn in on January 8, 1962. Mr. Adair 
was one of the first who even though 
belonging to the other party came 
over and pointed out that he was a 6- 
term occupant of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and revealed himself to be 
not only friendly, but very helpful. 

I think every one of us serving here 
remembers vividly his first day of ar- 
rival and what it means to have a 
friendly countenance and a friendly 
hand. 

Then, of course, the following 6 
years, I had the privilege of serving 
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with Mr. Adair and I got to know him 
a little bit better, certainly a lot more 
than the average that one has the op- 
portunity to really get to know in a 
body of 435 Members. 

He always revealed himself, indeed, 
as a true gentleman, what I always 
identify in my mind as a symbol of 
what I call, whatever that image 
formed in my mind is, I call it the 
“Old Stock American.” 

He was very genial and I always 
thought reflected a high level of offi- 
cial comportment as a Member of this 
House. It is with sincere and deep 
regret that I hear of his passing and 
wish to convey to his family and to 
those that belong to his family, his 
loved ones, my sincere condolences at 
his passing. 

Once again, I thank the gentleman 
for giving us the opportunity to say 
these few words. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Texas for those 
words and reminiscences that he has 
of serving with Ross Adair in this body 
and providing us some insights as to 
Ross's conduct that we all know about 
and appreciate so much. 

Ross leaves a real legacy and it is a 
privilege for me to be able to follow in 
that legacy, to serve the people that 
Ross served, to walk where he walked 
and talk to the people he talked to. 

I just know that he is listening today 

and I want him to know that it is a 
great privilege to follow him and walk 
in his steps. I know that as I do walk 
in his steps, I will serve the people of 
the Fourth District of Indiana very 
well. 
@ Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with sadness that I join my colleagues 
in remembering our friend former 
Congressman E. Ross Adair, who 
passed away last Saturday. 

Congressman Adair was a fine man 
and a fine public servant. I was privi- 
leged to serve in the House with Ross 
Adair for 8 years and recall his many 
efforts on behalf of his constituents in 
Indiana. He was an outstanding repre- 
sentative for his district, and he also 
served with distinction as the ranking 
minority member of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Following his 20 years of service in 
the House, Congressman Adair contin- 
ued to serve his country as our Ambas- 
sador to Ethiopia. 

Ross Adair was laid to rest yesterday 
afternoon in Fort Wayne. I am sad- 
dened by his passing and wish to 
extend my sympathy to his wife, 
Marian, and the members of his 
family.e 
è Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to join in paying tribute 
to one of our former colleagues, the 
Honorable E. Ross Adair of Indiana, 
who died last Saturday of congestive 
heart failure. 

Ross not only distinguished himself 
as a Member of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives from 1950 to 1970, but he 
also served this country as Ambassa- 
dor to Ethiopia. His ambassadorship 
lasted until 1974 when he returned to 
his practice of law in Fort Wayne, Ind. 

He became the ranking member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and was a very knowledgeable and val- 
uable member of that panel. I espe- 
cially appreciate the work he did on 
the House Select Committee on U.S. 
Involvement in Southeast Asia, I was 
chairman of that House select commit- 
tee and I can say that Ross made a 
great contribution to it. 

Ross Adair spent most of his adult 
life in service to his State of Indiana 
and to this country. He was a great 
American and we shall miss him. 6 
Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to a distinguished 
former Member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives and to a fine human 
being, E. Ross Adair. During his 20 
years of service in the House, the hon- 
orable gentleman from Indiana rose to 
the position of ranking minority 
member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. However, more importantly, he 
used that position and his seniority in 
the House to promote legislation and 
policies that were sound, reasonable, 
and insightful. 

Ross Adair earned wide respect and 
admiration throughout the member- 
ship of the House. I was among his 
many admirers who looked to his lead- 
ership. As one who was privileged to 
serve with Ross Adair in this body, I 
can say that there have been few who 
have demonstrated the compassion for 
people, the understanding of issues, 
and the strength of character of the 
gentleman from Indiana, E. Ross 
Adair. As we grieve his death, it is fit- 
ting that we remember his outstand- 
ing example of service and seek to 
achieve it in carrying out our own re- 
sponsibilities as elected representa- 
tives. 

Joan and I would like to extend our 

deepest sympathy to Ross Adair's 
lovely wife, Marian, and to his chil- 
dren, other family members, and 
friends. 
è Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
saddened by the report of the death of 
our good friend and former colleague, 
Ross Adair of Indiana. During 20 years 
in Congress, Ross demonstrated not 
only political ability of the first order, 
but personal qualities that endeared 
him to all of us. 

He became ranking Republican 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee during a period when 
many critical issues emerged concern- 
ing our Nation’s role in the world. 

It is difficult under any circum- 
stances to learn of the death of such a 
distinguished colleague. It is particu- 
larly difficult in Ross’s case because, 
as his law partner put it, Ross was a 
kind, compassionate and complete 
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Christian * * * the kind of person we 
should be.” 

Neither our Nation nor the State of 

Indiana can afford such loss. Our con- 
dolences go to his family and many 
friends. 
Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
He was a kind, compassionate, com- 
plete Christian. the kind of 
person we should be.“ That is how one 
friend of E. Ross Adair described the 
former Fourth District of Indiana 
Congressman who died of congestive 
heart failure on May 7 in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Ross Adair, who served for 20 years 
in the House, was the ranking minori- 
ty member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee prior to leaving the House 
at the end of the 9lst Congress. He 
was respected by those of us who 
served with him for his grasp of for- 
eign policy issues, his fairness, and 
consideration of the views of others. 

In 1971, he was named Ambassador 
to Ethiopia by President Nixon, a post 
he held until 1974. 

While a native of Indiana, Ross 
Adair attended Hillsdale College, Hills- 
dale, Mich., and George Washington 
University Law School in Washington, 
D.C. While in law school, Adair got his 
first taste of Capitol Hill by working 
part time in the folding room and as a 
Capitol Hill Policeman. 

Adair was an active participant in 
various international parliamentary 
conferences, and his wife, Marian, was 
an active partner, giving special atten- 
tion to international Christian leader- 
ship programs. 

Following his retirement from Gov- 
ernment service, Ross and Marian re- 
turned to Fort Wayne where he was a 
senior partner in the law firm of 
Adair, Perry, Beers, Mallers & Lar- 
more. 

In addition to his widow, he is sur- 
vived by a son, Stephen, of Fort 
Wayne; a daughter, Mrs. Caroline 
Dimmers of Hastings, Mich., and five 
grandchildren. 

To his family we extend our condo- 
lences on the passing of E. Ross Adair, 
a distinguished legislator, a conscien- 
tious public servant, and a devoted 
husband and father.e 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the late Honorable 
E. Ross Adair who passed away on Sat- 
urday May 7, 1983. 

Those of us who served with Ross 
will always remember him as a fine 
legislator and friend. He had a tremen- 
dous record of public service, having 
served in the U.S. Army in World War 
II, as probate commissioner of Allen 
County Indiana, as a Member of Con- 
gress and as U.S. Ambassador to Ethi- 
opia. Throughout his career, Ross dis- 
tinguished himself as a compassionate 
and principal leader, and as a scholar 
of the law. I am sure that the people 
of Indiana and the entire Nation have 
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been saddened by his passing. I extend 
my sympathy to Ross’ family. e 

@ Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I am most 
privileged and honored to have this 
opportunity to take part in a special 
order for a former member of this 
body from my home State, E. Ross 
Adair, who died last Saturday of con- 
gestive heart failure. 

I had been well acquainted with his 
reputation for honesty and his abili- 
ties as a legislator even prior to my 
coming to Congress 12 years ago. I viv- 
idly recall that I had come to Wash- 
ington as a member-elect at the same 
time Congressman Adair was prepar- 
ing to leave. With a kindness and fore- 
sight which was characteristic of this 
man, he made a special effort to invite 
me into his office for a visit, even 
though he was busily preparing to 
close down after two decades here. I 
have never forgotten that visit, during 
which he gave me most helpful advice, 
and shared his viewpoints on life in 
the Capital, telling me what I might 
expect. It served me well throughout 
my own career here, and I am most 
thankful for having known this man. 
Our paths have crossed a number of 
times since that memorable first visit 
and I continued to have the pleasure 
of sharing his experiences and his 
warm friendship. His reputation for 
integrity was indeed a model to follow. 

He was a most able servant of the 
people of Indiana's Fourth District for 
20 years, and rose to the status of 
ranking minority leader on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. He later 
served as our Ambassador to Ethiopia 
for nearly 4 years, before returning to 
his native city and the practice of law. 

I am proud to have known this man, 
a gentleman and a leader, a man who 
always walked tall among his col- 
leagues as well as among his constitu- 
ents. 6 
@ Mr. BROX HILL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened to hear of the untimely pass- 
ing of my good friend, Ross Adair. 
When I came to Congress in 1963, 
Ross was one of the key Members of 
Congress that I turned to for advice 
and counsel. Ross was always most 
helpful. He was most patient to take 
time to explain the issues to a new 
Congressman and his advice was 
always sound. He and his lovely wife, 
Marian, were most kind to Louise and 
me, and we will always be grateful for 
their friendship. 

Louise joins me in extending to 

Marian and the family our sincere 
condolences and deepest sympathy. 
Ross will be sorely missed. 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, like 
many of my colleagues who remember 
him with high regard and affection, I 
was deeply saddened to learn of the 
death this past weekend of the Honor- 
able E. Ross Adair of Indiana. 

Ross Adair was a distinguished and 
highly respected member of this body 
for over two decades, and it was my 
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privilege to serve with him on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, both 
before and after he became ranking 
minority member. 

Ross was a man of high integrity, 
deep personal conviction, and sound 
judgment, who made a strong and last- 
ing impression on this body. As a prac- 
ticing attorney in Fort Wayne for 18 
years, as a representative of Indiana’s 
Fourth Congressional District, and as 
an Ambassador to Ethiopia, he served 
his community, his constituents and 
his country with great honor and dis- 
tinction. 

A man of quiet dignity, great dedica- 
tion and obvious sincerity, Ross Adair 
won many friends and admirers in this 
body. I remember well the numerous 
tributes which were paid to him on 
the House floor on the eve of his de- 
parture—as Members of every political 
persuasion expressed their admiration 
and respect for his outstanding public 
career. For someone of his modest in- 
clination and disposition, it was un- 
doubtedly an overwhelming, memora- 
ble—and, I should add—richly de- 
served experience. 

To his wife, Marian and all members 
of the Adair family, I extend my deep- 
est sympathy, together with a shared 
sense of loss over the passing of this 
great American.e 
Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would be remiss if I did not take a 
moment to pay tribute to E. Ross 
Adair, a former colleague and old 
friend, who passed away a few days 
ago. 

When I came to Congress in 1965, 
Ross had already been here for 14 
years, and I quickly learned that he 
had a vast knowledge of international 
matters he was willing to share. In the 
process, we became friends. 

I remember well the many courtesies 
and warm hospitality he extended 
when I later had occasion to visit Ethi- 
opia while he was our Ambassador 
there. 

I hope his wife and daughter will 
find comfort in knowing that his 
friends in Congress have fond memo- 
ries of Ross and will not soon forget 
this statesman.@ 


VOTER INTEREST AND 
PARTICIPATION ACT OF 1983 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Corcoran) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CORCORAN. Mr. Speaker, 
today, I am introducing legislation 
which is not a panacea for all the con- 
troversial effects of the various Feder- 
al election campaign laws passed since 
1971. This legislation is, though, a be- 
ginning in our attempt to reassert the 
role of the major political parties and 
individuals in the political process. 
Now, I am opposed to the remedies 
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which have been introduced by my col- 
leagues which would limit the ability 
of political action committees and 
others to contribute to candidates for 
Federal office. The growth of these 
political action committees (PAC's) is 
as a direct result of the vacuum caused 
by laws enacted during the last decade 
which have reduced the influence of 
both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties to contribute and expend 
funds in behalf of candidates for the 
Congress. Likewise, individuals, who 
under the 1974 FECA amendments 
were prohibited from contributing 
more than $1,000 to any candidate for 
Federal office per election, have seen 
their ability to influence elections 
erode with the burgeoning inflation 
rates of the 1970's and early 1980's. 

What my legislation would do is en- 
courage individual interest in the po- 
litical process, and along with that, 
allow for the rebuilding of the politi- 
cal parties by giving them a greater 
part in the election of candidates to 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. In later special orders, I will 
further refine my remarks about this 
important topic. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a section-by-section 
analysis of the bill and insert the text 
of it: 

Section 1: Short Title Voter Interest 
and Participation Act of 1983” 

Section 2: This section would permit the 
mailing of absentee ballots for any Federal 
election to prospective voters and the re- 
turning of same without postage. This is 
similar to a bill which I introduced during 
the 96th Congress. 

Section 3: This section amends the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 by increasing the 
tax credit for political contributions to can- 
didates for various offices. It would adjust 
the tax credit from $50 to $200 for individ- 
uals filing their own returns, and from $100 
to $400 for joint filings. The credit would 
remain at 50 percent of the total contribu- 
tions up to the above stated limits. 

Section 4: This provision also amends the 
Internal Revenue Code by applying the ap- 
propriate tax rate, rather than the highest 
tax rate, on investment income of national, 
state, and local political party committees. 

Section 5: This section increases the abili- 
ty of individuals to contribute to candidates 
or their principal campaign committees 
from $1000 to $3000 per election. This is a 
recommendation of the Harvard University 
Institute of Politics study conducted in 
1979. The study, undertaken for the House 
Administration Committee, concluded that 
the FECA has had a major impact on how 
federal candidates and political parties oper- 
ate. The study’s major findings were that 
individual contribution limits have been set 
too low, forcing candidates to turn to PACs 
and their own personal wealth. This section 
also increases the amount that individuals 
and non-multi candidate political commit- 
tees can contribute to political party com- 
mittees. The limit, per calendar year is dou- 
bled, from $20,000 to $40,000. Finally, the 
aggregate sum that individuals can contrib- 
ute to all political activities would be in- 
creased from $25,000 to $50,000 per calendar 
year. Provision (c) of this section would 
eliminate all contribution and expenditure 
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limitations by a political committee of a po- 
litical party with respect to candidates run- 
ning for the Congress. It would keep in 
place all disclosure requirements of the po- 
litical parties currently in the law. 

Section 6: This section discusses the appli- 
cability of the above sections of the bill. All 
provisions become effective during calendar 
year 1984 or after the 1984 election cycle, 
depending on the specific section in the leg- 
islation. 


H.R. 2976 
A bill to increase voter participation by pro- 
viding for free mailing of absentee ballots, 
improving tax credits for political contri- 
butions, and increasing certain campaign 
contribution and expenditure limitations, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Voter Interest and 
Participation Act of 1983”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 34 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following new section: 

“§ 3406. Mailing of absentee ballots for Federal 
elections 


(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section— 

(1) absentee ballots for any Federal elec- 
tion, voting instructions for such ballots, 
and return envelopes for such ballots sent 
to voters by State or local election authori- 
ties; and 

(2) such absentee ballots returned by 
voters to State or local election authorities; 
may be mailed free of postage. 

“(b) Any matter mailed under subsection 
(a) of this section shall bear the words ‘Ab- 
sentee Ballot—No Postage Necessary’, or 
words to that effect specified by the Postal 
Service, in the upper right-hand corner of 
the address area. 

(e) This section shall not apply to mail 
matter transmitted under the Federal 
Voting Assistance Act of 1955 (42 U.S.C. 
1973cc et seq.) or the Overseas Citizens 
Voting Rights Act of 1975 (42 U.S.C. 1973dd 
et seq.). 

“(d) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘Federal election’ means a 
general or special election held solely or in 
part for the purpose of electing any candi- 
date for the office of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Presidential elector, Senator or Repre- 
sentative in, or Delegate or Resident Com- 
missioner to, the Congress; and 

(2) the term ‘State’ means a State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and any ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States.“. 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 34 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to section 
3405 the following new item: 

3406. Mailing of absentee ballots for Feder- 
al elections.“ 


(cM1) Section 240100) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
3403-3405 and inserting in lieu thereof 
3403-3406“. 

(2) Section 3627 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out 3403- 
3405” and inserting in lieu thereof 3403- 
3406”. 

Sec. 3. Section 41(bX1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended— 

(1) by striking out 850 and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$200"; and 

(2) by striking out 8100“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof 8400“. 
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Sec. 4. (a) Section 527(h)(1) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by in- 
serting after “principal campaign commit- 
tee“ the following: “or a committee estab- 
lished and maintained by a political party”. 

(b) The subsection heading for subsection 
(h) of section 527 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by inserting after 
“COMMITTEES” the following: “AND POLITICAL 
PARTY COMMITTEES”. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 315(a)(1) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
441a(a)(1)) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), by striking out 
“$1,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$3,000”; and 

(2) in subparagraph (B), by striking out 
820,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
840.000“. 

(b) The first sentence of section 315(a)(3) 
of such Act (2 U.S.C. 44la(a)(3)) is amended 
by striking out 825.000“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof 850.000“. 

(e) Section 315 of such Act (2 U.S.C. 441a) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

( Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act no limitation shall apply to con- 
tributions or expenditures by a political 
committee of a political party with respect 
to an election for the office of Senator or 
Representative in, or Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to, the Congress.“ 

Sec. 6. (a) The amendments made by sec- 
tion 2, section 5(a)(1), and section 5(c) shall 
apply to elections taking place after Decem- 
ber 31, 1984. 

(b) The amendments made by section 
5(a)(2) and section 5(b) shall apply to calen- 
dar years beginning after December 31, 
1983. 

(c) The amendments made by section 3 
shall apply to contributions paid after De- 
cember 31, 1983, in taxable years ending 
after such date. 

(d) The amendments made by section 4 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1983.6 


MARY ANN MIKULIC, WINNER 
OF THE OLIN TEAGUE AWARD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas (Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, April 21, the 
Veterans!“ Administration honored 
Mary Ann Mikulic, a nurse at the Se- 
attle, Wash., VA Medical Center, with 
the Olin Teague Award for achieve- 
ments of special benefit to veterans 
with service-connected disabilities. 

This was the fifth annual ceremony, 
established by the VA to recognize 
outstanding practitioners of health 
care and medical research for those 
veterans who have been disabled while 
in service to this Nation. 

The award is admirably and warmly 
named for Tiger Teague, a colleague 
of many in this Congress, and a man 
with whom I had the pleasure of serv- 
ing during his tenure as a Member 
and, unforgettably, chairman, of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
Beloved by those of us who worked 
with him, and those he cared for 
throughout the veteran community, 
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Tiger's memory could not be better 
served than by this distinguished 
award for selflessness and professional 
dedication. 

Ms. Mikulic was selected for this 
year’s award from nominations sub- 
mitted by VA facilities around the 
country, each one with individuals and 
teams worthy of high commendation 
for their contributions to patient care. 
Her speciality of rehabilitation nurs- 
ing for war-injured veterans, and her 
extensive studies on patient treatment 
issues that impede or promote reha- 
bilitation, have earned her this very 
competitive honor. 

Since joining the Seattle Medical 
Center staff in 1975, her efforts in the 
field of rehabilitation have been ex- 
tensively published in professional 
journals, both within the VA and 
throughout the private and military 
community as well. 

Ms. Mikulic received the national as- 
sociation of rehabilitation nurses cer- 
tificate of appreciation, and, in 1981, 
Nurse Mikulic, a colonel in the U.S. 
Army Reserve, was awarded the Army 
Commendation Medal for her work. 

Mary Ann Mikulic has been with the 
VA since 1952 when she joined the 
agency as a staff nurse in Vancouver, 
Wash. She received her nursing degree 
from the University of Portland and 
her graduate and postgraduate de- 
grees from the University of Washing- 
ton at Seattle. With all her other 
duties, she has been teaching at the 
University of Washington School of 
Medicine since 1975, maintaining a 
schedule that is itself an indicator of 
the highest level of personal dedica- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us in this Con- 
gress who knew Tiger Teague and his 
efforts to promote benefits and health 
care for this Nation’s soldiers can be 
assured that the Olin Teague Award 
for extraordinary service to the serv- 
ice-disabled veteran has been thought- 
fully and appropriately bestowed on a 
woman of high personal merit and 
professional stature. I extend my con- 
gratulations to nurse Mary Ann Miku- 
lic and to all those who give so much 
to the disabled American veteran. 


CRIME VICTIMS ASSISTANCE 
FUND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Frs) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 
Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to establish the 
crime victims assistance fund. This is a 
companion to S. 704, introduced by 
Senator HEINZz, a leader in the effort 
to help victims of crime. 

Federally funded compensation for 
victims of crime is an important part 
of the Federal effort to assist victims 
of crime. A compensation program, 
however, has not been established due 
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to serious disagreement over how to 
fund such a program. It is generally 
agreed that general revenues should 
not be used to finance a victim's com- 
pensation program. 

The President’s Task Force on Vic- 
tims of Crime recommends that a Fed- 
eral compensation program be fi- 
nanced in part by the revenue from an 
excise tax on handguns, currently 
used to fund wildlife programs. In- 
stead of diverting these funds, which 
are used for worthy purposes, my bill 
finances victims compensation 
through a new one-time compensation 
fee, increased fines, improved collec- 
tions, forfeitures, and impounding of a 
defendant's sizable gains. These five 
areas of raising funds are also recom- 
mended by the task force report. 

Revenue would be collected from a 
one-time compensation fee authorized 
for all Federal crimes. Courts would be 
permitted to levy fees from $10 to $100 
for misdemeanors, and $25 to $500 for 
felonies. Based on 1981 crime statis- 
tics, these compensation fees will gen- 
erate an estimated $700,000 to $10 mil- 
lion in new revenue. 

Federal courts ordered more than 
$93 million in fines last year. A sur- 
charge of up to 100 percent, depending 
on the criminal’s ability to pay, would 
be levied on all Federal fines, and the 
money would be directed to the crime 
victim's assistance fund. 

Less than 60 percent of the fines or- 
dered in 1982 were collected. In many 
cases, no fines are even ordered. The 
act establishes procedures to encour- 
age the courts to levy appropriate 
fines and improve collection of all 
fines levied. First, judges would be re- 
quired to levy fines in all cases, taking 
into account the criminal’s ability to 
pay any restitution ordered, or state 
for the record reasons for not so doing. 
Second, where the fine has been or- 
dered, a lien would be created and the 
Attorney General charged with collec- 
tion. 

Almost $15 million in forfeitures will 
be ordered by Federal courts in 1983. 
With the exception of items needed by 
law enforcement agencies, the revenue 
from these forfeitures would be divert- 
ed into the crime victim’s assistance 
fund. 

In those instances where the crimi- 
nal realizes a gain or the victim suffers 
harm in excess of the maximum fine 
authorized in the fee collection provi- 
sions of the bill, the judge would be 
empowered to impose a fine that is 
double the gain or loss. This provision 
is intended to insure the penalty bears 
some reasonable relationship to the 
crime committed. 

I am disturbed by the recommenda- 
tion of the task force that victims 
compensation programs be financed 
from the Federal excise tax on fire- 
arms and other weapons. This propos- 
al introduces an extraneous and un- 
necessarily controversial element into 
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the victims issue. It is based on the 
unfair premise that law-abiding citi- 
zens who pay these taxes are responsi- 
ble for the criminal misuse of fire- 
arms. The revenue now collected from 
the sale of firearms is placed into the 
Pittman-Robertson Fund, which sup- 
ports the maintenance of hunting pre- 
serves, certain wildlife studies, and a 
hunter education program. The fund 
benefits both the hunting enthusiast 
and the preservation of our environ- 
ment. Adoption of this proposal would 
unite gun owners, hunters, and envi- 
ronmentalists, all of whom strongly 
oppose diversion of 25 percent of the 
Pittman-Robertson Fund to the vic- 
tims compensation program. 

My bill would use half of the victims 
fund to finance State and local com- 
pensation programs, and the other 
half to finance State and local victim 
and witness assistance programs. 

To be eligible for compensation 
funds, the State’s program must have 
been operational for 1 year, agree to 
provide compensation for all victims 
within its jurisdiction, and include psy- 
chological counseling among the basic 
services offered victims. In instances 
of exclusive Federal jurisdiction, vic- 
tims may apply to any convenient par- 
ticipating State for compensation. The 
amount of compensation ordered shall 
then be reimbursed dollar for dollar 
from the victim's assistance fund plus 
the State’s related administrative cost 
up to a maximum of 25 percent of the 
award. 

The other half of the funds would 
be made available to support State and 
Federal victim and witness programs. 
These funds would provide Federal as- 
sistance in accomplishing the purposes 
of the Omnibus Victim’s Protection 
Act of 1983, to support ongoing victim 
and witness assistance programs, im- 
prove facilities for victim and witness 
assistance training programs for law 
enforcement agents in the rights and 
needs of victims and witnesses, and 
general public awareness program. 
Such funds as may be required by the 
Attorney General to support the ad- 
ministration of this act would also be 
drawn from this source. 

The Attorney General is required to 
report on the effectiveness of the new 
law at the end of 3 years. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill is an important 
step in helping victims of crime. I urge 
my colleagues to support this legisla- 
tion, which will be considered by my 
Judiciary Committee. The provisions 
are fair and effective, and should 
cause no controversy or opposition. As- 
sistance for victims of crime is long 
overdue.@ 
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APPAREL IMPORTS ARE CRUSH- 
ING AMERICA’S LARGEST MAN- 
UFACTURING EMPLOYER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to urge the support of my colleagues 
for House Resolution 172, expressing 
the sense of the House of Representa- 
tives that the President should reduce 
imports of apparel so that imported 
garments comprise no more than 25 
percent of the American apparel 
market, a bill I cosponsored which was 
introduced by my colleague from New 
York, the Honorable CHARLES B. 
RANGEL. 

The textile and apparel industries 
comprise the Nation’s largest manu- 
facturing employers, and one out of 
eight workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries is employed by these mills and 
factories—a total of 1.6 million to 2 
million workers, depending on unem- 
ployment rates and the amount of im- 
ports. These workers are greater in 
number than those employed by the 
auto, steel, and chemical industries 
combined. Twenty-five years ago, 4 
garments out of 100 sold in this coun- 
try were imported, and now that 
figure is up to 40 out of 100. If our Na- 
tion’s apparel import level had re- 
mained at that 1958 level, about 
660,000 Americans would still have 
jobs. 

The average wage in the women's 
and children’s apparel industry in the 
United States is $4.94 per hour, but in 
mainland China the average is 16 
cents per hour, in South Korea, 63 
cents per hour, and in Hong Kong, the 
wage is $1.18 per hour. These low 
wages, of course, bring down the cost 
of the clothes made, but unfortunate- 
ly, these savings are seldom passed 
along to the American consumer. The 
only beneficiaries of this sweat shop 
labor are the importers, the wholesal- 
ers, and the retailers who buy the 
products cheaply and then turn 
around and make drastic markups in 
the prices. 

In some sectors of American manu- 
facturing, the technology and produc- 
tion methods used are outdated, but 
not in the apparel industry. In fact, 
most plants abroad are using Ameri- 
can production methods. The reces- 
sion, of course, has also hit the appar- 
el industry, but in 1982, when the na- 
tional unemployment rate was 9.7 per- 
cent, the rate for the apparel industry 
was 15.4 percent. Since 1970, unem- 
ployment in this industry has never 
been less than 7 percent. 

The resolution I have cosponsored 
urges that imported apparel comprise 
no more than 25 percent of the Ameri- 
can market. The resolution is not de- 
signed to ban imports entirely, but 
only to stop the deluge of imports 
which is beginning to threaten all of 
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the some 950,000 jobs we have left in 
the apparel industry. As I stated 
above, about 660,000 jobs have already 
been lost. A rollback of the import 
level to 25 percent of our Nation’s ap- 
parel market would create jobs for 
some 315,000 American workers, and I 
urge my colleagues to support House 
Resolution 172.@ 


FOR A CONCERT OF THE 
AMERICAS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas (Mr. ALEXAN- 
DER) is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, for 
the last 2 months the attention of this 
Congress—although deflected from 
time to time by other major consider- 
ations—has been riveted on the ques- 
tion of war and peace in our own 
hemisphere. But tragically, although 
events in El Salvador or Nicaragua 
may at any moment erupt with dan- 
gerous and unpredictable conse- 
quences, as President Reagan has 
warned, we have still not evolved a sat- 
isfactory bipartisan consensus on for- 
eign policy toward the Americas. 

Along with my colleagues, I wel- 
comed the President’s decision 2 weeks 
ago to speak to a joint session of Con- 
gress on the subject of Central Amer- 
ica. And I am convinced that the Presi- 
dent did much, merely by making the 
speech, to provide the opportunity for 
consensus. By sharing his thoughts 
with us, he invited us to think of a 


common purpose. And I for one am 
willing to work with him in a spirit of 


true bipartisan cooperation—which 
does not mean, however, that any 
Member of Congress is obliged to 
agree with either the substance or the 
details of his specific proposals. The 
President opened the door to biparti- 
san compromise. 

In reality—and perhaps the Presi- 
dent would privately acknowledge the 
fact—the administration’s present 
policy toward Central America is 
clouded with ambiguity. Some of the 
figures in Mr. Reagan's aid request are 
clear enough, but not the rationale for 
it nor his strategy for an enduring 
hemispheric peace. Yesterday I was in 
a group, composed of Congressmen 
and other concerned Americans, who 
received a briefing from an analyst in 
Latin-American American affairs. She 
had recently returned from talks with 
our embassy officials in Central Amer- 
ica and with parties to the worsening 
disputes down there, and she provided 
a quite detailed presentation. But 
when I asked her the one question 
that interested me most, whether we 
had—or were perceived to have—a 
clear and definite policy in the region 
with good chances for success, her 
answer, in essence, was this: that the 
President’s policy meant different 
things to different people. 
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The President himself has given con- 
flicting signals—most obviously in the 
way he has dealt with an issue crucial 
to his chances for the good will and 
support of this Congress. I mean, of 
course, the question of whether this 
administration’s policy is in violation 
of the Boland amendment, which by 
unanimous vote last December in this 
House expressly forbade attempts to 
destabilize and overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua. Many sophisticat- 
ed explanations have appeared in the 
press as to what the Poland amend- 
ment really meant. But, as someone 
who knows and esteems the very 
forthright gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. BOLAND) and as someone, 
moreover, who remembers well our 
mood of December, I can assure the 
President that the amendment means 
exactly what it says—no more and no 
less. 

Rightly or wrongly, we in the United 
States have been credited—if that is 
the right word—with several instances 
of destabilization in Latin America in 
years past, and this reputation has 
done us little good and much harm 
down there. Even the implication that 
we are conniving at another govern- 
ment’s overthrow is damaging to our 
chances for good relations with our 
Latin neighbors, and it is grist for the 
propaganda mill of our adversaries. 

So when the President provides on 
one day a carefully crafted argument 
that we are seeking only to “interdict” 
the flow of military supplies from 
Nicaragua to El Salvador, and then, on 
another day the same week, proclaims 
that we are supporting freedom fight- 
ers in their rebellion against the gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua, then our credi- 
bility as a nation and our good inten- 
tions as a neighbor are cast into seri- 
ous doubt. This is especially true when 
a number of informed analysts tell us 
in this or that newspaper practically 
every day that the bulk of these free- 
dom figthers are former National 
Guardsmen loyal to the expelled 
regime of the dictator Anastasio 
Somoza. And these are men who are 
now boasting, for the whole to hear, 
that with American support they will 
be in Managua within 6 months. 

President Reagan is well known for 
his view of world history which was 
conceived in the ashheaps and confu- 
sion of Europe after World War II, 
when Soviet military forces occupied 
most of the countries of Eastern 
Europe. 

He understandably sees in the 
events of Central America a scenario 
of world conquest by monolithic com- 
munism and therefore suggests a 
policy of military containment for the 
insurgent movement in El Salvador 
and a policy of isolation and hostility 
for Nicaragua. The President's policy 
is reinforced by the proclamation of 
the Sandinista leaders stating their 
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goals of revolution for the Latin people 
for the Western Hemisphere. 

The problem is that virtually every 
hemispheric American—except, per- 
haps, those of us who make policy 
norht of the Rio Grande—is aware 
that the real problem in Latin Amer- 
ica is not simply a military one. It is 
economic, social, and political—in that 
order of importance. Nobody but us 
Gringoes appears to believe in the 
strategy of suppressing discontent by 
force of arms. Nobody, that is, but the 
regimes which have demonstrated an 
incapacity to maintain order in their 
own countries without foreign assist- 
ance and weapons at the ready. 

President Reagan must surely un- 
derstand—as the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Barnes) said—that if 
every Communist guerrilla were killed 
off tomorrow, the essential discon- 
tents of Central America would not 
disappear. They would erupt again 
and again from their source in the en- 
during hardships of an entire conti- 
nent. 

I agree with President Reagan that 
the stability of Latin America is vital 
to the security interests of the United 
States. I would add, as a member of 
the party whose greatest leader, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, proclaimed a 
“Good Neighbor” policy toward Cen- 
tral and South America, that the 
region is vital to our economic inter- 
ests as well. And beyond that are hu- 
manitarian issues and a concern for 
the well-being and future happiness 
and prosperity of peoples who stand to 
us, not only in the relation of neigh- 
bors, but of close kin. What we call the 
American Dream—a vision of human 
progress and freedom—is common to 
all the nations of the Americas. 

But the dream has turned to a 
nightmare in much of Latin America, 
and, while I agree with the President 
that peace in general depends on our 
readiness and our strength, I believe 
that we must enlarge both our view of 
the problem which confronts our 
sister nations in the south and the 
framework of our response to it. 

I have concerned myself with Cen- 
tral American events since I first vis- 
ited the area in 1971. It was obvious to 
me then—long before there were air- 
strips in Grenada or Sandinistas on 
the march—that social and economic 
misery was widespread. The pathetic 
signs of poverty and malnutrition were 
all around me in the wasted bodies of 
children. And, in the withered and dis- 
tressed roadmaps of their parents’ 
faces, I discerned the passage of events 
toward the crisis conditions of today. I 
saw, and knew that I was seeing, pre- 
revolutionary conditions. 

In Nicaragua, we allowed ourselves 
to become identified with a despot and 
his crumbling regime. And, as Ambas- 
sador Lawrence Pezzulo noted at the 
time, Somoza's overthrow was inter- 
preted throughout Latin America, by 
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the Old Guard and the New Revolu- 
tionaries alike, as the harbinger of 
continuing change. 

Ambassador Pezzulo earned a repu- 
tation as an astute analyst of Pan- 
American affairs during his term of 
service in Nicaragua, and his concern 
for our own national interest as well as 
the legitimate aspirations of the Cen- 
tral American nations is unquestioned. 
He is echoed by another distinguished 
public servant, Sol Linowitz, the 
former Presidential trouble-shooter 
and Ambassador to the Organization 
of the American States. In “America 
at the Crossroads,” a recent report of 
the Inter-America Dialogue—a biparti- 
san and all-hemispheric body which is 
familiarly known as the Linowitz Com- 
mission—we are told, “Authoritarian 
regimes which impose harsh discipline 
upon their people lose their legitimacy 
and ultimately their authority. 

The attempt by such regimes to sup- 
press their people’s desire for basic 
reform leads to an ever-deepening bit- 
terness, especially if the repression is 
long-enduring and if the Strong Man 
or the oligarchy is supported by an ex- 
ternal power. Extremist personalities, 
with no compunctions against the use 
of force, eventually displace the demo- 
cratic reformers whose reasoned calls 
for change have been frustrated. We 
must be certain that, through indiffer- 
ence to the people’s legitimate desire 
for freedom, we do not assist in the 
creation of such Frankenstein mon- 
sters in our own hemisphere. 

The President is right to sound the 
alarm about Central America, but he 
has proposed little more than the tired 
old policy of defensive reaction to and 
military containment of insurgent 
movements there. And in so doing, he 
has, I think, overlooked possibilities 
for hemispheric cooperation in achiev- 
ing a long-term solution. I would say 
that the administration should ask 
itself why the Mexicans or the Ven- 
ezuelans or the Colombians or the 
Panamanians, the so-called Contadora 
countries, have proposed—not that we 
or they should attempt military con- 
tainment—but instead that we and 
they should together orchestrate a 
policy toward Central America which 
would resolve differences between na- 
tions and between factions through 
negotiation. 

It is worth noting that these coun- 
tries are the success stories of Latin 
America. They have begun to develop 
a secure economic and industrial base; 
in some cases they have achieved 
democratic systems similar to our own, 
and in others they are on the way to 
that happy end product. Most impor- 
tantly, these are sovereign nations 
that fully deserve the right to deal 
with the United States on equal 
terms—as loyal friends and as partners 
in the development of the hemisphere. 

Let us, then, acknowledge and ac- 
tively encourage the democratic aspi- 
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rations and economic independence of 
the nations in our hemisphere, and let 
us heed the call of the Contadora 
group and of the Linowitz Commis- 
sion, which has recently called also for 
a Concert of the Americas. 

It is time for us to move away from 
approaches that are covert and unilat- 
eral and which rely on military means 
to approaches that are overt and 
multi-national and which rely on nego- 
tiation and economic and political 
inter-dependence. We should all recall 
the words of President Kennedy, who 
in 1962 said that the time had passed 
when the United States either could 
or should try to police the world by 
itself. 

I welcome the suggestion this week 
by our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Jeane Kirkpatrick, that the ad- 
ministration found useful potential in 
the Contadora initiative and that our 
approach to Central America might in- 
corporate hemispheric talks. This was 
a positive step indeed toward the goal 
of a bipartisan policy. 

It was my privilege recently to par- 
ticipate in a televised colloquy in this 
Congress with Members of both par- 
ties, and I have engaged in numerous 
conversations with colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle and with informed 
students of the Central American situ- 
ation. With the same goal of a biparti- 
san consensus in mind, I offer my time 
and energy to the process of formulat- 
ing a plan which will have support 
from both parties in the United States 
and effective support as well from the 
other countries of the hemisphere. 

Accordingly, I would suggest a five- 
part scenario which might form the 
basis of a long-term solution in Cen- 
tral America. 

Fi: st. We could respond favorably to 
the Contadora initiative and perhaps 
even entertain the idea of a general 
hemispheric peace conference which 
would focus on the major disputed 
questions of the Americas. In line with 
the recommendations of the Linowitz 
Commission, there should be no im- 
portant exclusions. All nations of the 
hemisphere who profess an interest in 
resolving the crisis should be invited. 
This would specifically include Cas- 
tro's Cuba. Realistically, there is little 
hope for a long-term peaceful solution 
in Central America without Cuba at 
least acquiescing in the terms of an 
agreement. Castro should be given a 
chance to adjust his course from mis- 
chiefmaking to one involving coopera- 
tion with other nations and other sys- 
tems. 

Second. As a corollary to this confer- 
ence, we can join with our neighbors 
in seeking an immediate cease-fire in 
the region of Central America. This 
would be a difficult objective to 
achieve under any circumstances, and 
is possible only through the kind of 
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open, inclusive dialog that the 
Linowitz Commission has suggested. 

Third. There might, as an additional 
corollary, be an immediate cessation of 
all arms imports into the area, And, 
once again, as the Commission has 
suggested, this may require an under- 
standing with the Soviet Union as well 
as Cuba. 

Fourth. During the transitional 
period from the convening of a peace 
conference until a permanent agree- 
ment is achieved, an international se- 
curity force—whose composition would 
be agreed upon by the conferring na- 
tions—could enforce conditions of 
peace. 

Fifth. Finally, and indispensably, 
the nations of the Americas—North, 
Central, and South—could develop a 
program of social, political, and hu- 
manitarian initiatives which would 
nourish democratic government rather 
than authoritarian practice. This proc- 
ess would imply a respect for and tol- 
erance of social and economic differ- 
ences between the nations, but it 
would insist on democratic institutions 
in the countries of the Americas. 

We do not hedge on our democratic 
convictions, nor shall we ever turn our 
backs on the great heritage of Wash- 
ington and Bolivar, who led revolts 
against oppression and tryanny so 
that future generations should have 
the freedom to pursue happiness in 
their own way. 

So far the Cubans and the Soviets 
have advertised a prescription of vio- 
lent overthrow for the ills of the 
Americas. I say that the United 
States—whose revolution of two cen- 
turies ago is still the best model for 
mankind—should advertise our own 
prescription for progress. We must 
work with our sister nations to help 
build their economies as we help to 
build their hopes and fulfill their 
dreams. Through a leadership that is 
both determined and compassionate, 
we must show the way to a true hemi- 
spheric cooperation. As that great 
adopted American and world citizen, 
Albert Einstein, said, Peace cannot be 
kept by force. It can only be achieved 
by understanding.” 

And, in bringing ourselves and our 
partners in the hemisphere to that un- 
derstanding, we will show once again 
that peace, freedom, and the demo- 
cratic process—not domination or fear 
of change—are the real motivations of 
American foreign policy. 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
because of the impressive force of the 
gentleman's presentation. I think 
what he has said here is very, very im- 
portant, very significant to the point 
where I would think that every 
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Member of this body, both in the 
House and in the Senate, should at 
least have an opportunity to read 
these remarks and the thinking that 
this distinguished gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has presented us with. 

I had intended to speak out on the 
subject matter but the gentleman has 
summed up in such a perceptive, 
knowledgeable and well-organized 
manner whatever I have been endeav- 
oring to say for the last few years in 
this regard, and what I was intending 
to, that I think this is so conclusive 
and so well thought out that I must 
compliment the gentleman and thank 
him for this service. 

I rank what he has said here for the 
record today of such importance that 
the debates we had on what was de- 
scribed here on the floor time and 
time again as the single most impor- 
tant issue confronting us, the so-called 
nuclear freeze resolution, in my mind 
pales into insignificance with the im- 
portance of what the gentleman has 
here said. 

I believe that the thing that has 
worried me the most has been the fact 
that the lack of perception on the part 
of our leadership, not just the present 
leadership but even the immediately 
preceding leadership, going back to 
April 1, 1980, which was the first time 
that I ever spoke out on this, also mo- 
tivated, because of the information 
that had reached me by fellow Ameri- 
cans in the service of our country, 
both in the military as well as the ci- 
vilian service, coming back from such 
places as El Salvador, not after the 
outbreak of this turbulent period in 
Salvador, but right before, and also 
from Nicaragua, and advising me that 
they were looking me up because they 
did not know who else to go to to try 
to communicate with the leaders in 
the State Department as well as the 
Presidency the troubling aspects of 
what they were witnessing and had 
seen and warned. 
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The first notice came to me in Sep- 
tember of 1979 and if the gentleman 
will remember that was critical point 1 
month later in El Salvador. And what 
these fellow Americans told me came 
out so accurately that I felt impelled 
to try to reach the President then and 
the State Department and could not. 

So about 6 months I finally spoke 
out on the floor for the record. I did 
not think I was going to have any in- 
fluence, but the fact that the gentle- 
man here is in a leadership capacity in 
the House of Representatives and has 
spoken so knowledgeably, so incisively, 
with such an uncanny perception, I 
really think that the whole world, es- 
pecially in the modern era, has been 
determined in its most inportant as- 
pects of development in disastrous 
wars by the misperceptions of the 
leaders of our countries. The percep- 
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tions we have held and continue to 
hold with respect to Russia. The con- 
tinuing misperceptions of Latin Amer- 
ica and the radical change in Latin 
America just in the last 5 years, not 
even trying to consider the radical dif- 
ference between 1960, President Ken- 
nedy and today. 

I have said this if President Kenne- 
dy were the President today the reali- 
ty of the Latin American world as 
such and so dramatically different 
that he would not now succeed were 
he promulgating the Alliance for 
Progress, which incidentally was an- 
nounced unilaterally. 

And what the gentleman has 
summed up, the gentleman’s five point 
presentation, is brilliant. I have no 
other words for it. I would like to 
enlist in the cause with whatever 
meager support I can give. I do not 
have any status in committee member- 
ship, but certainly whatever I could do 
by adding my voice, I want the gentle- 
man to know that I am at his service 
in this respect, but I consider these 
words and utterances here in the last 
few minutes of a tremendous range of 
importance. 

I do hope that there will be some 
way that this record can be repro- 
duced and disseminated to every 
Member of the Congress. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Texas, my friend, whose 
knowledge and guidance I will depend 
upon during the months ahead and 
also he hopefully can assist me in serv- 
ing as an interpreter for our friends 
from Latin America. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 9, I had to be in Miami, 
Fla., to meet with a large group of 
people in an effort to save a black hos- 
pital project on which I have been 
working for 1 year. It was essential 
that I be there to conduct the meeting 
and do everything I could to assist in 
finding a cooperative solution for the 
completion of this needed hospital. 

Fortunately, I believe that we were 
successful in saving the hospital which 
would serve an area of Miami, where 
140,000 blacks live and where unem- 
ployment is by far the highest in the 
area, where jobs and health care are 
an urgent priority. 

On account of my absence I regret 
that I missed the votes on the follow- 
ing bills: H.R. 2357, the Congressional 
Award Act; H.R. 2173, Contract Serv- 
ices for Drug Dependent Federal Of- 
fenders Authorization Act of 1983; 
H.R. 2174, the Federal Antitampering 
Act; S. 653, the Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Military Medicine Act of 
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1983; and House Resolution 184, pro- 
viding for consideration of H.R. 2175, 
the Justice Assistance Act of 1983. 

Due to the overwhelming majorities 
in favor of these bills, I was able to be 
paired in favor of only one bill, H.R. 
2174, the Federal Antitampering Act. 
Had I been present, I would have 
voted “aye” in favor of each of the 
other four bills which also passed that 
day.e 


KGO EDITORIAL SUPPORTING 
MORATORIUM ON OUTER CON- 
TINENTAL SHELF OIL AND GAS 
LEASING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. PANETTA) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, in 
March, I joined Representative Srupps 
and Senators CRANSTON, KENNEDY, and 
Tsoncas in introducing legislation— 
H.R. 2059—which would exempt cer- 
tain sensitive Federal areas offshore 
California and Massachusetts from oil 
and gas leasing and development. 
After consultation with local govern- 
ments and industries, as well as public 
interest groups, portions of the Cali- 
fornia Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) 
were included in the bill. Numerous 
California county and city govern- 
ments have expressed their concerns 
over the impact of oil and gas develop- 
ment in certain especially sensitive 
areas off the State’s coastline, and 
have supported a selective OCS oil 
leasing moratorium. As a result, a mor- 
atorium on California OCS oil and gas 
leasing has gained compelling and 
broad public support in the State. It is 
indicative of this public support that 
both California Senators have now in- 
troduced bills which—while not identi- 
cal—would exempt identical California 
offshore areas from development. 

I believe KGO Radio, a San Francis- 
co ABC affiliate, spoke for many Cali- 
fornians when it summarized its sup- 
port for H.R. 2059 in a recently aired 
editorial. This editorial speaks not 
only in support of H.R. 2059's intro- 
duction; it firmly supports further 
congressional consideration of the 
broader issues surrounding OCS leas- 
ing as well. I recommend these brief- 
but-forceful words to my colleagues 
for their consideration. 

The editorial follows: 

Goop News FROM CAPITOL HILL 

It's “pay-off” time at last in the long cam- 
paign by KGO Radio to prevent oil and gas 
exploration along Northern California's 
coastline. For three years we have opposed 
leasing and drilling that would despoil that 
area and we've urged strong federal legisla- 
tion to insure coastal preservation. 

And our call has been answered. Sweeping 
legislation has just been introduced in Con- 
gress to ban such offshore development 
until at least the year 2,000! Its principal au- 
thors are Senator Cranston and Congress- 
man Leon Panetta of Monterey. 
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We now urge all forty-five other members 
of California’s delegation—the largest in the 
Congress—to co-sponsor this bill, H.R. 2059. 
We ask you to tell your Washington repre- 
sentative to vote it into law. 

Victory for our coastline is finally in 
sight.e 


ROGER W. TUBBY, FORMER 
PRESS SECRETARY TO PRESI- 
DENT TRUMAN AND AMBASSA- 
DOR TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
GENEVA, SPEAKS OUT ON 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH ON COL- 
LEGE CAMPUSES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
TON) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Roger W. Tubby, press secretary to 
President Truman and former Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, Geneva, 
recently spoke at the State University 
of New York Oswego campus on the 
many incidents of abuse of freedom of 
speech that have taken place on our 
college campuses in recent months. 

Ambassador Tubby points out the 
same people who heckled Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick and other speakers at- 
tempting to express a political point of 
view are the most vociferous in de- 
manding that their right to be heard 
not be curtailed in any way. Unfortu- 
nately, it appears these individuals are 
establishing double standards; and I 
think it is incumbent on the college 
community at large to defend the 
right of all individuals to speak out. 

Ambassador Tubby’s remarks are ex- 
cellent, and under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks I enclose these 
remarks at this point: 

UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS CHIDED FOR SILENCE 
on CAMPUS ABUSE OF FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
On this eve of St. Patrick's Day which 

commemorates a man of faith in the Chris- 
tian spirit, it is sad to note the prevalence of 
bitterness and intolerance not only in Ire- 
land between Catholics and Protestants, but 
in the Mid-East between Arab and Jew, and 
in south Asia between Hindu and Moslem. 

Indeed, in our own country there is a 
spirit of rancor and intolerance as we dis- 
cuss disarmament and foreign aid to El Sal- 
vador and other countries. 

Everyone on this Earth should be deeply 
concerned about the consequences of wide- 
spread poverty and famine and of nuclear 
war. 

How best to meet these awesome chal- 
lenges? 

But, on some campuses freedom of discus- 
sion on these and other issues is denied by a 
few disciplined, well-organized demonstra- 
tors who insist that only their views should 
be heard. 

Shamefully most college and university 
presidents have been silent over incidents of 
gross intolerance on their own or other cam- 
puses. 

When I was at Yale during the depression, 
as a member of the Liberal Club I invited 
Socialist Presidential candidate Norman 
Thomas to speak on campus although many 
of the alumni detested Thomas and most of 
the students knew little or nothing about 
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him. We also invited leaders of industry, col- 
lege professors of many different points of 
view, and politicians from both major politi- 
cal parties. There were no obscenities, 
stompings or shouting downs. 

But in recent years, especially when the 
objectives of Soviet policy have been chal- 
lenged, there have been well orchestrated 
demonstrations on campuses around our 
country and in other countries. This latter 
we have just seen in West Germany prior to 
the last election there. 

In the 1960s orchestrated campus demon- 
strations supported Soviet objectives in Viet 
Nam. 

Now in the 1980s orchestrated campus 
demonstrations support Soviet objectives in 
El Salvador. 

In the 1960s Democratic and Republican 
administration officials were barred from 
speaking or hooted off platforms on many 
campuses, including my own at Yale. 

The radical left faculty and students were 
in control in the 608 and apparently are in 
control now in the 80s on many campuses 
where only opinions tolerated by radical 
faculty and students may safely be ex- 
pressed. 

U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Jeanne Kirkpatrick, a month ago was 
jeered, hissed and booed til she left the plat- 
form at the prestigious University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Why? Because she be- 
lieves the U.S. should support the people of 
El Salvador against communist guerrillas. 

A week later, the President of Smith Col- 
lege advised Mrs. Kirkpatrick that Smith 
wouldn't be able to guarantee her security 
at Commencement this Spring when she 
was to be given an honorary degree. Stu- 
dents Against Intervention in El Salvador 
organized the protest against her. Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick is not going to Smith. 

Last week, Mrs. Kirkpatrick addressed 
4,000 people at the University of Minnesota. 
Hecklers tried to drown her out. 

Where are the protests against this kind 
of behavior? Why are college and university 
presidents silent? Are they fearful of criti- 
cism from some of their faculty and stu- 
dents? Do they not believe in freedom of 
speech? Probably all of them do. 

Sun Tzu in 600 B.C. wrote: “Sow internal 
discord, destroy your enemy without fight- 
ing him.“ 

There are those in our society who are 
trying to do just this, and for whom? For 
what cause? Not really for the people of 
Viet Nam (who are now far worse off than 
they were before the communist take-over); 
not really for the people of El Salvador who 
voted overwhelmingly a year ago for a 
democratic government despite guerrilla 
killings and disruption of the economy. 

Let's be blunt about this. 

Those who deliberately or naively engage 
in demonstrations partial to Soviet views 
are doing the work of Moscow. 

It is ironical that liberals, people who 
think of themselves as genuine liberals, 
should serve as agents, knowingly or not, of 
a regime that is not liberal at all; rather, it 
is dictatorial, tyrannical, ruthlessly repres- 
sive, and with an elite ruling class that 
makes a mockery of Marxism. Such an elite 
class exists in every communist dictatorship. 

The leaders in the Kremlin have subjugat- 
ed the peoples of Eastern Europe and they 
are now at their bloody work of crushing 
the Afghans and attempting to crush the 
Salvardoreans. 

When they succeed, as they have not only 
in Eastern Europe, Central and South-east 
Asia, and in parts of Africa and Latin Amer- 
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ica, they do not create governments and so- 
cieties that come close to meeting Marxist 
communist ideals. Rather, they set up, cyni- 
cally using communist propaganda, new dic- 
tatorial governments subservient to, and 
supported by, Moscow. They become part of 
the Russian empire, outposts of Russian 
power, using Soviet techniques for control 
of the populace, with neither free press or 
elections, but with a strong and pervasive 
secret police and employment of informers 
and terror, of murder and imprisonment. 

Not appealing this Russian model. 

Destitute, desperate Haitians do not seek 
a new and better life in nearby communist 
Cuba. Rather they risk their lives in leaky, 
fragile small boats to reach the United 
States. 

Hundreds of thousands of Cubans them- 
selves have fled their homeland for the free- 
dom and opportunities available in our 
country. 

So, too, with Hungarians in 1956; Czechs 
in 68 at the time of the Prague Spring; and, 
more recently, the pathetic boat people of 
South Viet Nam. 

Do you hear of their opting for Russia as 
a new homeland? Maybe a few, very few. 

Are impoverished Hondurans clamoring to 
get into the paradise of Nicaragua? Do the 
famished refugees of Africa seek asylum in 
communist countries? No. 

Ours is still the great mecca of hope and 
opportunity for millions around the world. 

However, should we ourselves become a 
police state, whether right or left, the 
appeal would be lost. 

The righteous yahoos of the Moral Major- 
ity, the naive idealists or robots of the 
campus left, are entitled to state their views 
loud and clear and as often as they wish, 
but they should not be allowed to bar others 
from speaking, others who disagree with 
them, whether on El Salvador or the nucle- 
ar freeze. 


Years ago Robert Hutchins, chancellor of 
the University of Chicago, said: “Freedom 
of inquiry, freedom of discussion, and free- 
dom of teaching—without these a university 
cannot exist.” 

Well, it might exist, as some do in dicta- 


torships, but not as exemplars of open- 
mindedness and free inquiry. 

So I find it discouraging and indeed it is 
dismaying that college and university presi- 
dents are not strongly condemning and 
taking action against those subverting or 
thwarting freedom of speech on their cam- 
puses. 

Maybe we're ready to be had, if our intel- 
lectual leaders are so pusillanimous. 

Maybe we're ready to be had if some of 
our media parrots communist propaganda 
while disparaging those who support and 
fight and die and vote for freedom. 

However, there is a healthy growing 
awareness against intolerance, against slant- 
ed news. There is sympathy for the Poles 
and the Afghans, even if there are few 
campus demonstrations on their behalf. 
There is an understanding as to what the 
Russian leaders are up to. 

There is an awareness of the complexities 
of the disarmament problem, the need for 
and difficulty in achieving verification of 
nuclear weaponry. Since 1962 the Soviets 
have refused to allow verfication on their 
territory, though we have said, come see 
what we've got. 

There is growing awareness of the com- 
plexities of the political and economic situa- 
tion in Latin America, not only as to what 
the Soviets and their surrogates are up to, 
but of the reasons for distrust of the U.S. 
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because of American exploitation over many 
years of Latin American natural resources. 

Because we know how difficult, complex 
and tragic the situation is in many parts of 
the world; because we are appalled by the 
enormous expenditures on arms and fearful 
of a holocaust; because we know we should 
be able to manage relations between peoples 
without war and that we can, if we will, 
banish famine from the Earth—for these 
and other reasons we need to reach out to 
one another, to try to understand and help 
one another. 

This we cannot do if we close our minds, if 
we bar others from speaking to us, if we 
insist that our way is the only way. 

Faith can be a mighty force for good, or 
evil. Wonders have been done for the 
human spirit and welfare by Christian lead- 
ers, but in the name of Christian faith there 
were the horrors of the Spanish Inquisition, 
the massacres of infidels. 

Let us reason together. “Jaw, jaw, jaw, is 
better than war, war, war,” Churchill said, 
and he also said. Democracy is a very im- 
perfect form of government but it is the 
best yet devised by man.” Why? Because 
issues can be openly debated, candidates 
openly chosen, leaders openly challenged, 
supported, or deposed. 

This is why on our campuses especially, 
where the questing mind is nurtured, that 
many different points of view should be 
heard; philosophic; political, right, left, 
center; even demagogic. Let em all come, if 
they wish, the more the better. 

There may even be kernels of wisdom for 
us from those we mistrust. Why are they 
the way they are? Why are the Russians 
paranoid about the outside world, and each 
other? There are some quite understandable 
historical reasons. 

With our fantastic scientific advances (a 
thousand angels dancing on the head of a 
pin seems quite possible in this age of the 
microchip), a world of plenty seems possible, 
but is a world of peace possible? 

Are we like lemmings destined by self-de- 
struction? 

Beware frozen attitudes, closed minds, 
blind dedication to one way which might 
not be the best way. 

Rather, listen, ponder, react constructive- 
ly. How can we do better? 

With life and the treasures of civilization 
in peril as never before, it is so crucially im- 
portant for your generation to be open, 
questing, innovative in the search for peace 
and well-being.e 


ADDRESS BY HON. PAUL N. 
McCLOSKEY, JR., AT THE 16TH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE U.S.- 
ARAB CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


(Mr. RAHALL asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 
@ Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like today to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a speech made by a 
former Member of Congress, the Hon- 
orable Paul N. McCloskey, Jr., of Cali- 
fornia. I believe that at this time, with 
a new wave of violence in the Middle 
East still fresh on our minds, we can 
all benefit from the wisdom of his 
views as expressed in the following 
speech: 
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ADDRESS BY Hon. Paul N. MCCLOSKEY, JR., 
AT THE 16TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE U.S.- 
ARAB CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Honorable Pete McCloskey. 
plause) 

Mr. McC.oskey. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I'm going to try to be relatively brief, and 
allow at least a third of the time allotted to 
me for questions and answers. 

I want to throw down to this group a chal- 
lenge which I think may be among the 
greatest challenges of our time. 

Something has happened in this country 
which makes many of us ashamed. 

Last year, when Israel invaded Lebanon, 
while they might have justified the initial 
25 miles to take out artillery and rockets 
that were threatening northern Israel, 
when Israel went further and put the City 
of Beirut under siege, used U.S. weaponry 
against the City of West Beirut, and in a 
City of 600,000 people, killed 100 Lebanese 
or Palestinian civilians for each soldier 
killed by their bombardment, when they 
used cluster bombs in a civilian area in vio- 
lation of a sworn agreement that they had 
entered into with the United States and 
then reiterated that agreement after they, 
allegedly by mistake, used cluster bombs in 
1978, and then, finally, after Ambassador 
Habib had obtained Isreaeli assurance that 
if the PLO left west Beirut assurance the Is- 
raelis would not enter, that the women and 
the children and the old people that the 
Palestinians had left behind would be pro- 
tected, Israel ordered its troops into West 
Beirut, ordered the sealing off of the refu- 
gee camps at Shatila and Sabra, and ordered 
the Christian Lebanese militia, in their own 
words, to purge those camps using Israeli 
flares and Israeli bulldozers, each of those 
actions violated an agreement with the 
United States. 

The 1952 Defense Agreement with Israel 
provided that they would use our weapons 
only in self-defense, never in aggression 
against a foreign country. 

The Arms Export Control Act of 1968 pro- 
vides explicitly that when any nation uses 
U.S.-supplied arms for aggressive purposes 
that we, by law, should no longer send them 
arms. 

The cluster bomb agreement was specific 
and precise. It provided, when we gave the 
cluster bombs to Israel, a weapon which can 
devastate an area 25 acres in size, dropping 
these little bomblets all over the area, timed 
to go off some five minutes, some ten, fif- 
teen, twenty, twenty-five and thirty min- 
utes, a weapon that against civilians is dev- 
astating, because when the planes leave and 
silence descends on the area that’s been 
bombarded, women, old people, children 
come out and the bombs go off at five- 
minute intervals, that they would not be 
used for aggressive purposes in civilian 
areas. 

I saw, when I was in West Beirut in late 
July, an elderly woman looking through the 
rubble of one of the apartment house build- 
ings, a 20-story apartment house building in 
West Beirut. I asked her what she was look- 
ing for. Her son, perhaps twelve years old, 
said, she’s looking for the body of my little 
sister, whom you Americans have killed. 

Now that feeling in the Arab world, that it 
is American weapons and American muni- 
tions that are killing Lebanese and Palistin- 
ians, is only too justified, because America, 
between June, when that invasion started, 
and December, not only condoned what the 
Israelis had done, but chose not to invoke 
the Arms Control Act, nor the Defense 
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Agreement, nor the cluster bomb agree- 
ment. 

In fact, when President Reagan asked 
Congress to give $2.4 billion in aid to Israel, 
but to forgive only $500 million in indebted- 
ness, which has been part of our aid pack- 
age for many years, the House voted to in- 
crease that forgiveness of debt to $750 mil- 
lion, and the Senate voted to increase it to 
$850 million. 

How can any American businessman doing 
business with the Arab world, justify to the 
Arabs, that after Israel had broken their 
agreements with the United States, had vio- 
lated international law, even after the Presi- 
dent proposed the peace plan in September 
that requested Israelis to stop creating new 
settlements, Prime Minister Begin increased 
both the number and the pace of the settle- 
ments and the Congress has voted the 
money to finance both the weapons and the 
settlements? 

There is no one in the Arab world who is 
not joined together with the ringing words 
of our own concepts of social justice that 
there should be justice for individuals, jus- 
tice for Palestinians. 

How do we explain to the Arabs how, at a 
time when U.S. arms have been used in vio- 
lation of U.S. law and U.S. agreements, we 
not only continue to give aid to Israel, but 
we increase it? 

That is a shame on the American con- 
science. Why does it occur? It occurs be- 
cause, regrettably, a lobby in the United 
States, formed with honorable purposes, 
made up largely of honorable people, and 
good people, our American Jewish commu- 
nity, has reached such strength that the 
Congress quails before the Jewish communi- 
ty lobbying in America. 

Prime Minister Begin can confidently say, 
as he did, about the Jewish lobby in Wash- 
ington and their clout in Washington: their 
strength is such, that Washington quails 
before them.” 

A colleague of Prime Minister Begin said, 
and I quote: “We are confident that the 
Jewish community in America will stand up 
courageously in support of Begin and chal- 
lenge the U.S. government if it becomes nec- 
essary.” 

The New York Times, which rarely makes 

this type of a quote, quoted Ariel Sharon to 
a thousand Jewish leaders from America 
who had gone over to Israel during the 
height of the Lebanese controversy. “We 
are counting on your support. You owe it to 
us.“ 
Interestingly enough, these leaders were 
not taken to south Lebanon to see what had 
happened to Tyre and Sidon, were not taken 
to the camps where the Palestinian prison- 
ers, even today, are denied POW status and 
international enquiry, but they were taken 
to a settlement on the West Bank. 

Now what has that support of the Jewish 
community meant with respect to the ac- 
tions of the Congress? Let me quote from 
AIPAC’s own words. AIPAC is the Ameri- 
can- Israel Public Affairs Committee, head- 
quartered in Washington. This is a brochure 
that came to my office two years ago. 

The headline is, “What is AIPAC’s 
record?” “In 1979, AIPAC lobbied success- 
fully for $1.8 billion in military and econom- 
ic aid, as well as an additional $3 billion for 
Israel to relocate her defense forces from 
the Sinai.” 

“In 1980, on an operating budget of just 
over $1 million, AIPAC helped secure $2.2 
billion aid for Israel.“ 

“What are AIPAC’s present objectives? In 
1981, AIPAC is the only organization lobby- 
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ing night and day against the Saudi arms 
deal package. AIPAC is working to guide 
and protect this year’s foreign aid request 
for Israel of $2.2 billion through each house 
of Congress.” 

“Who runs AIPAC?” Another headline. 
Answer: “AIPAC’s Executive Committee is 
comprised of 100 distinguished citizens, one- 
third of whom are Presidents of the major 
Jewish organizations, and the other two- 
thirds of whom are important non-elected 
political leaders from across the United 
States.” 

The six million member Jewish communi- 
ty in America is a fine group of citizens. You 
and I know Jewish citizens who have ex- 
celled in the arts, the professions, the busi- 
ness world. They're fine people, by and 
large. But they are joined together, under- 
standably, by a desire to see Israel prosper, 
some because they believe, with Begin, that 
Israel is entitled to own not just the West 
Bank, but, as Jerry Falwell said the other 
day, that Begin envisions an Israel] stretch- 
ing through Egypt to Turkey to Saudi 
Arabia. 

Indeed, if you read Begin’s own book, 
“The Revolt,” it reads a little like “Mein 
Kampf.” You can’t find it in most libraries. 
I suspect the Jewish community has bought 
all the copies of The Revolt“ and burned 
them. 

In “The Revolt.“ Begin describes how, in 
1944, when, as a part of the newly-formed 
Polish Brigade that was allowed to leave 
Russia and go to the Mideast fight, he 
reached the soil of Eretz, Israel, he bent 
down and kissed the land of his forefathers, 
the land of historic Israel, and the land that 
he spoke of, that he kissed, was not the 
West Bank, or current Israel; it wasn’t even 
the east bank. It was Jordan proper. 

The Begin position has been picked up 
and echoed by the Jewish community in the 
United States. 

I'd like to read you excerpts from a letter 
by one of the leading Jewish businessmen of 
California; a fine man, an honorable man. 
But to understand the impact on Congress, 
his own words, I think, are best set forth: 

“I have read with interest, Congressman 
McCloskey, your letter, I must admit a lean- 
ing in your direction this early in the cam- 
paign. 

“Before I would be willing to provide my 
full support, and the consent to having my 
name added to your Senate Advisory Com- 
mittee list, I must know more about your 
views on specific matters relating to the 
Middle East. Therefore, I would appreciate 
your answers to the following questions: 

“(a) How do you believe the President 
should handle the delivery of the four com- 
mitted F-16 fighter plans which he recently 
impounded in response to the disruption of 
the Iraqi nuclear facility? 

“(b) What do you feel the American gov- 
ernment’s posture should be toward Israel 
and Iraq in the aftermath of this incident? 

“(c) How will you vote regarding the deliv- 
ery of the AWACS aircraft to Saudi 
Arabia?” 

He goes on and says: “I realize the 
straight forwardness and pointed nature of 
these questions. I'm very much aware of the 
sensitivities of the American government’s 
relationship with the Arab nations, and I 
too believe Saudi Arabia to be a worthwhile 
friend of the United States, a position 
which they have shown repeatedly over the 
past five years. In addition, I recognize the 
delicacies involved in balancing our nation’s 
interests in Israel and Saudi Arabia. 

“It is with an understanding of the diffi- 
culties involved that I seek your views. 
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Allow me to make very clear my position on 
the subject. I am intensely dedicated and 
committed to the American government’s 
continued support of the only democratic 
government in the Mideast, namely the 
State of Israel. I confess no objectivity in 
the matter. The United States comes first in 
every respect, of course, but a deep-seated 
Jewish heritage has me involved in many ac- 
tivities in the support of Israel. 

“Fortunately, the American Jewish com- 
munity has never had a conflict between 
the country of which it is a citizen and the 
country which it feels obligated to support 
for emotional, political, and for many“! 
(and this is the point that struck me)—“self- 
preservation reasons.” 

Leading Jewish citizens feel that in light 
of the Holocaust and the foundation of 
Israel, it is a matter of their own self-preser- 
vation that they support Israel at all costs. 

He goes on: “I do not expect elected offi- 
cials to have the same strength of convic- 
tion as I and the American Jewish commu- 
nity. However, it would be impossible for me 
to support anyone who does not share some 
sense of understanding of the common in- 
terests that the United States and the State 
of Israel share. I could not, in good con- 
science, support a candidate for any office 
whom I do not believe to have some sympa- 
thy for this position.” 

Now I cite this letter because this is a fine 
man, an honorable man, a man I respect, 
whom I would be proud to claim as a friend. 
But what is the impact of six million Jewish 
citizens in this country, marshalled behind 
the Presidents of all of the Jewish organiza- 
tions, willing to send half a million dollars 
from outside Illinois into the downstate Illi- 
nois district of Paul Findley to defeat Paul 
Findley, a Republican liberal Congressman 
of twenty years only because he had met 
with Arafat and urged a Palestinian home- 
land? Willing to send money to any candi- 
date who would support the annexation of 
the West Bank and Gaza by Israel? 

Those six million people, often placed in 
high positions in many areas, in our profes- 
sions, in our businesses, in our colleges, have 
an immense clout with the Congress, and it 
is the power of that lobbying that explains 
why Congress, in December of 1982, voted 
more money for Israel despite what Israel 
had done in Lebanon and what Israel had 
done which caused President Reagan to 
have to commit U.S. Marines there to pro- 
tect the Palestinians under the commitment 
that we had made to the Palestinians. 

Now that describes the problem, and I 
don't expect that there's anyone in the 
room who doesn't recognize that the prob- 
lem exists. But the question then comes, 
what are you and I doing about it? How can 
we allow the Congress of the United States 
to pass, without debate, that kind of action 
condoning Israel's violations of not just 
agreements with us, but our own law? 

It's understandable why every Arab am- 
bassador, why every Arab leader says, why 
do you do this in the United States, you 
who cut off aid to Turkey in 1975, when 
they used U.S. weapons to invade Cypus? 
How can you act like this? 

We act because, whenever on a political 
issue, whenever there is no lobbying on one 
side, and a powerful lobby on the other, 
politicians will instinctively adhere to the 
force of that lobby. 

U.S. political policy is very much like a 
pendulum. An excess of lobbying power can 
push it too far in one direction. If there's a 
vacuum of lobbying power on the other side, 
it’s pushed even farther to excess. Ordinari- 
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ly, this excessive power is ultimately bal- 
anced by the development of a counter 
force, but in this country, as yet, no counter 
force has developed to the Israeli-Jewish 
community lobby, partly because the Jewish 
community has been successful in saying 
that anyone who speaks out against Israel, 
or who even describes the Jewish lobby as a 
Jewish lobby, is in effect anti-Semitic. 

We, in this nation, with our conscience 
about the Holocaust, about the execution of 
six million Jews in Hitler's gas chambers, 
with a desire and sympathy for the under- 
dog, which was understandable until 1967, 
as Israel came into existence and they 
fought for its survival, it’s very difficult to 
swing back that pendulum until there is a 
lobby in existence to ask for equal justice 
for the Palestinians. 

Now I don't suggest to you that the U.S.- 
Arab Chamber of Commerce should be a 
lobbying force. I understand the restrictions 
on an organization such as yours. But there 
is no reason why the individuals who lead 
the over 500 businesses that make up this 
organization cannot speak out as communi- 
ty leaders, and ultimately many of you as 
national leaders, to urge that there be a 
counter force to the Israeli lobby. 

It's really too much to expect of the Arab- 
American community to demonstrate the 
same sophistication in lobbying ability that 
we see in the Jewish community today. 

Arab-Americans are like Irish-Americans 
before them, or Italian-Americans or Greek- 
Americans or Japanese-Americans. In the 
first one, two or even three generations, the 
new arrivals are bent on building their own 
estates, putting their own children through 
college, working to establish dignity in the 
community. 

I'm Irish-American, and if you look back 
on how the Irish were first treated when we 
came here after the potato famine in the 
1840's and 1850s or how the Italians were 
first treated when they poured in at the 
turn of the century, or the Japanese and 
the Chinese immigrants to this country, you 
realize that it is several generations before 
an ethnic group can reach the degree of po- 
litical sophistication that is necessary here 
today. 

So leadership cannot be required of a com- 
munity of first and second-generation arriv- 
als in this country. Arab-Americans, after 
all, were really only able to say they were 
Arabs since about 1918. Before that they’d 
been dominated for centuries by the Turks, 
by the Ottoman empire; you can’t expect 
the same democratic evolution of democrat- 
ic governments in the Arab world among na- 
tions that have only been released from co- 
lonialism in the last several decades since 
World War II. Think how long it took us to 
arrive at our own institutions of the Anglo- 
Saxon heritage. 

But there has to be a voice for justice for 
the Palestinians. There has to be a voice to 
say that the Arab cause is just, and that 
voice can only come, and should come, from 
those enlightened, privileged individuals in 
this country who have done business with 
the Arab world, and it seems to me that this 
group, above all others, owes a duty to 
speak out at the present time. 

I want to quote you something from a 
member of the opposing party, Bobby Ken- 
nedy, at Capetown, South Africa. He said: 
“The first great danger is the danger of fu- 
tility, the belief that there’s nothing one 
man or woman can do against the enormous 
array of the world’s ills, misery, ignorance, 
injustice and violence. Men have moved the 
world in the past, and so can we all. Few will 
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have the greatness to bend human history 
itself, but each of us can work to change a 
small portion of events, and in the total of 
all those acts will be written the history of 
this generation. It is from numberless di- 
verse acts of courage and belief that human 
history is shaped. Each time a man stands 
up for an ideal or acts to improve the lot of 
others or strikes out against injustice, he 
sends forth a tiny ripple of hope, and cross- 
ing each other through a million different 
centers of energy and daring, those ripples 
build a current that can sweep down the 
mightiest walls of oppression and resist- 
ance.” 

Now the reason, quite frankly, that many 
of us have not spoken out beyond our own 
range of friends and range of private ac- 
quaintances, is that, of course, we will then 
be under intense pressure from the Jewish 
community, highly placed. The position of 
the media may not only condemn what we 
Say, but on many occasions deny us the 
right to be printed, or to be listened to on 
the radio or seen on television. 

Moshe Arens was recently invited to 
debate me on the public television station in 
San Francisco. He politely declined. When a 
person on television in California comes out 
with the slightest criticism of Israel, he is 
immediately deluged, and the station is del- 
uged, with threats from advertisers to with- 
draw advertising, from people calling in or 
writing in to say that the individual in- 
volved in expressing anti-Semitic views or is 
giving rise to anti-Semitic views or is giving 
rise to anti-Semitism by this kind of criti- 
cism of Israel. 

When one of the great Jewish leaders of 
America, Phil Klutznik, former Secretary of 
Commerce, came back from the Mideast and 
said, I believe there ought to be a Palestini- 
an homeland, we ought to negotiate with 
the PLO and there ought to be an Arab par- 
ticipation in the government of East Jerusa- 
lem, the word and the hue and cry came out 
from the Jewish community and organiza- 
tion that he himself had led. The word was: 
“Disown him.” 

Under those circumstances, it seems to me 
we should not complain that Congress is not 
doing what is right, that the President 
cannot accomplish his Mideast peace plan 
because the Congress will prevent him from 
cutting aid to Israel. 

I want to suggest to you four specifies. I 
read to you the three questions that the 
Jewish leader asked me as a candidate for 
the Senate; it is this concentration on spe- 
cifics that the politician abhors and trys to 
avoid. No politician wants to be asked, yes 
or no, are you for handgun control, are you 
for abortion, or are you for cutting aid to 
Israel. To be politic, by definition, is to 
offend no one, and when you have to answer 
yes or no questions that are controversial, 
you will offend one side or the other. The 
politician will never initiate controversy; it 
must come from the leadership in the coun- 
try outside Congress. 

Now I would suggest that over the next 
few months that you and I can reshape the 
history of this country in our relationships 
with the Arab world, if we insist, that each 
candidate running for public office, each 
representative that we have in Washington, 
answer four simple questions: 

How will you vote? Will you cut aid for 
Israel, suspend aid for Israel, until they 
remove their troops from Lebanon? The 
President has asked them to remove their 
troops from Lebanon. He doesn’t dare bring 
the issue before the Congress, because he 
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knows Congress would support overwhelm- 
ingly the Israeli position. 

Will you cut $100 million in aid to Israel 
for each new settlement that Israel estab- 
lishes on the West Bank? Simple question. 
Do we have to finance those new settle- 
ments, that are in violation of Camp David, 
in violation of Resolution 242, in violation 
of the fourth Geneva convention? Our own 
State Department has said that permanent 
settlements on the West Bank are inconsist- 
ent with international law. Should we cut 
off aid to Israel until they abide by Resolu- 
tion 242, and give up jurisdiction over the 
Golan Heights? 

How many of you remember the words of 
Resolution 242, that if Israel is recognized 
to be secure within its pre-1967 boundaries, 
Israel must withdraw from the occupied ter- 
ritories. 

What were the occupied territories? The 
Golan Heights, east Jerusalem, the West 
Bank, and Gaza. 

In 1978, when Begin signed the Camp 
David accord, written into the Camp David 
accord—a solemn agreement—in three sepa- 
rate instances it was said: These accords 
are based on Resolution 242 and all of its 
parts. “All of its parts” included withdrawal 
from the West Bank, Gaza, East Jerusalem, 
and the Golan Heights. 

There was no way Begin could honorably 
agree at Camp David to those agreements if 
they were indeed, in truth, founded on Res- 
olution 242. Begin has used the big lie tech- 
nique just as Hitler used it. If the lie is big 
enough, no one will dare challenge it. 

The lies? “We only intend to go 25 miles 
into Lebanon. We will withdraw from Leba- 
non.” 

Israel is now saying explicitly, we intend 
to annex the West Bank. Begin has said: 
“How can we relinquish something that we 
already own, the West Bank and Gaza.” 

Begin is laying the foundation for the 
next war in the Mideast, but we in the 
United States are even more guilty because 
we are financing it, and that next war, I 
think, can be mentioned to citizens in the 
vein, that very possibly it will be a nuclear 
war. That the Arabs, humiliated by their de- 
feats in the various wars since 1947, are un- 
doubtedly today attempting to achieve a nu- 
clear capacity. 

Begin is asking the United States today 
for the KC-130 aerial tanker. Why? Because 
that will give the Israeli Air Force the ca- 
pacity to strike as far as Pakistan, if Paki- 
stan should develop, as we believe they are 
attempting to do, a nuclear capacity in 
order to confront the Indians, with whom 
they have fought three wars in the last 40 
years. 

There’s a tremendous amount at stake. 
For American leaders and American citizens 
to remain silent on these issues, and to re- 
frain from entering into lobbying activity 
that can counter the excessive power of the 
Jewish community lobby today in America, 
would be a mistake. 

I say this not in criticism of the Jewish 
community. It’s understandable; it’s a basic 
American right to lobby. But I think, with 
the privilege this group has, goes the duty 
at least as individuals, to attempt to build a 
counter lobby that will ask the same precise 
questions of politicians running for office, 
particularly, I might say, of Democratic can- 
didates for the Presidency. 

We have seen Democratic candidates for 
the Presidency, in the search for Jewish 
money, make outlandish statements and 
commitments. Take the man who defeated 
me, and who now sits in the United States 
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Senate. When our campaign started, a 
friend of mine, the President of a major cor- 
poration, said, “Pete, they’re going to kill 
you with the death of a thousand cuts.” 
What had I said? I said, “if we're going to 
have peace in the Mideast, we're going to 
have to stand up to and respectfully dis- 
agree with our Jewish community and give 
the President the freedom to negotiate a 
Mideast peace.” 

The ADL responded that that was fuel for 
anti-Semitism, for the Congress to disagree 
with the Jewish community, or its Jewish 
community lobby. 

My opponent went to the Jewish leader- 
ship in Los Angeles and said. I support the 
annexation of the West Bank and Gaza.” 
The Jewish community got behind him as a 
friend for Israel, raised a considerable 
amount of money, and he has been elected 
to the United States Senate. 

What politician, in the face of that power, 
is going to vote for a balanced policy in the 
Mideast unless there is a lobby on the other 
side? I plead with you to form such a lobby, 
to speak out, to take the cuts, because if we 
don’t, I'm satisfied that we are going to let 
down our Arab friends, as we have already, 
and that their patience cannot be an eternal 
thing. 

They have the right, when Palestinian 
and Lebanese civilians are killed with our 
weapons, to say that the United States 
should at least apply its own law... and 
cut off further shipment of weapons. 

I would plead with you, and beg you, and 
it’s the reason I came three thousand miles 
to give this speech. I think there's enough 
power in this room, and among your friends, 
to launch the counter lobby, and say, yes, 
we support Israel's right to exist within the 
pre-1967 borders. We support Resolution 
242 that gives Israel the right to exist, but 
we impose Resolution 242 in all of its parts, 
that Israel withdraw from the occupied ter- 
ritories, that Israel comply with U.S. law, 
that we not finance the settlements on the 
West Bank, nor an army of occupation in 
Lebanon, nor a continuing denial of auton- 
omy to the Arabs on the West Bank and in 
Gaza. 

I can think of no greater cause for an 
American today than to engage in that par- 
ticular lobbying effort. 

Thank you very much. (Applause). 

President Lawrence. We've just heard a 
great American, and he's given us a great 
challenge. 

He's agreed to answer questions. Now I 
know that some of you may have to leave, 
but I think we cannot pass up this opportu- 
nity. 

Mr. McCtoskey. These need not be 
friendly or even polite questions. 

MEMBER. Mr. Congressman, is it possible 
to get the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties to agree to take the Mideast out of do- 
mestic politics? You'll remember that Jim 
Forrestal tried that in 1948, and there's 
been at least one other attempt. Would that 
be a way to depoliticalize the national 
scene? 

Mr. McCtoskey. It would be a way, but 
I'm afraid it isn't possible. 

I am a Republican. It’s much easier for a 
Republican to have a balanced view than it 
is a Democrat. 

Since the days of Roosevelt, the Demo- 
cratic political coalition has essentially been 
made up of minorities, of organized labor, of 
the intellectual liberals, with a heavy base 
on Jewish campaign financing. 

I don’t know if you remember when Scoop 
Jackson ran for the Presidency, the state- 
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ments he made in order to obtain the nomi- 
nation. 

Alan Cranston, for example, from my 
State of California, is a fine man, but Alan 
has accepted the Jewish lobby's position 
that if he is President, we will forgive Israel 
all its debts. 

Let me make a comment on that last 
point. Much of what the Jewish community 
lobby does must be done secretly, and is 
done secretly. When they lobbied me most 
recently, in June of 1982, two very fine 
Jewish citizens from a very wealthy commu- 
nity, Los Altos in my district came to see 
me. Los Altos has about the same per capita 
income as Greenwich or Scarsdale here. I 
said, “What's on your agenda this year?” 
Now bear in mind that similar people were 
addressing 434 of my colleagues in the 
House and 100 in the Senate. 

They said, we only want two things this 
year. We want no anti-aircraft weapons 
given to Jordan, and we want you to forgive 
Israel its debts owed to the United States. 

Can you imagine the Jewish community 
going public with that one and saying, with 
a $200 billion deficit we want to forgive Isra- 
el's $8 billion indebtedness to the United 
States? Incredible. They couldn't do it pub- 
licly. And yet no sitting member of Congress 
has disclosed by public announcement, to 
my knowledge, that he’s been lobbied in this 
manner, 

We did forgive that $780 million, as I men- 
tioned last December, but nobody publicly 
acknowledged it. 

I don’t think you can find a Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency today who 
would be willing to take a position to limit 
Israel. Possibly John Glenn. John Glenn is 
a former Marine, and I'm not honoring Ma- 
rines, but we have a certain stupidity that 
causes us to enlist in the Marine Corps in 
the first place. But John Glenn, conceiv- 
ably, might be willing to take such a posi- 
tion. 

But as long as, among the Democratic can- 
didates, there is this contesting for Jewish 
money by how much we can commit our- 
selves to the preservation of Israel, I don't 
think you'll see the Democratic party back 
away from that primary source of historic 
financing. 

MEMBER. Mr. Congressman, to what 
degree can interest from Arab communities 
contribute to political action committees in 
the United States whose direction and goals 
are to work for a more balanced policy? 

Mr. McC.Loskey. You mean Arab govern- 
ments or the Arab community in the United 
States? 

Member. I mean the dollars coming from 
Arab countries, citizens in Arab countries. 
To what degree can those be funnelled ef- 
fectively and legally through a political 
action committee domiciled in the United 
States? 

Mr. MecCroskkv. I don't think they can di- 
rectly be used, without violating the law. I 
think if any of us took money, as candidates 
for American office, from foreign countries, 
we'd be violating the law. 

Memeser. How can John Glenn stand up to 
the Israeli lobby as a member of the Demo- 
cratic party, which fully endorsed the inva- 
sion of Lebanon at the Democratic conven- 
tion in Philadelphia? 

Mr. McCtoskey. You remember Toby 
Moffitt, an Arab-American, who was run- 
ning for the Senate in Connecticut and who 
went with me to Beirut in 1980, and Toby 
came up, in effect, supporting Israel's ac- 
tions in order to try to be elected to the 
Senate from Connecticut. 
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I'm not saying that any politician can say 
what I am saying today and be elected in 
this country today. Paul Findley, a fine 
Congressman, lost on that issue alone in a 
cornbelt district in southern Illinois. 

What I'm saying is that it is a fact of life 
in America that an elected politician cannot 
lead on a controversial issue until there is a 
vocal constituency. 

If you did nothing more, for example, 
those Americans who believe as I do, then 
vow to match the financial contributions to 
any candidate who is asking for the annex- 
ation of the West Bank and Gaza, or of any 
candidate who is unwilling to cut off aid to 
Israel, that would do a lot. 

There's an incredible constituency in this 
country today against foreign aid. At a time 
of a $200 billion dificit, you see Secretary 
Shultz urging, let’s vote $14 billion for for- 
eign aid. Well, Congress has passed the For- 
eign Aid bill over the last ten or twelve 
years only because of its including this siza- 
ble chunk of money for Israel. We give one- 
fifth of our foreign aid to a country of 3.5 
million people, that is no longer a destitute 
country defending itself against a series of 
military onslaughts. 

This is the most powerful military coun- 
try in that part of the world. To give them 
continuing military aid is absurd, and I 
think the American people would say, let's 
cut off that $2.5 million aid to Israel. 

We give more aid to families in Israel than 
we give to families in Appalachia. 

But I do not see an answer to your ques- 
tion. The elected politician is unable to take 
the position that is right until a group such 
as this supports him. 

I read Bobby Kennedy’s speech to you be- 
cause I was challenging business leaders to 
give politicians the courage to do what is 
right. 

Do you remember a politician ever getting 
elected who said. I want to cut Social Secu- 
rity benefits for elderly citizens, I want to 
cut food stamps, I want to cut benefits to 
State and Federal employees“? 

Politicians are politic. They get elected for 
promising more, not for cutting. It’s too 
much to expect, of a Republican or a Demo- 
crat. 

Do you remember the great Social Securi- 
ty debate of the 1982 elections? Which poli- 
tician did you hear urge that we reduce the 
cost-of-living benefits for the elderly 
people? Everybody in Washington knows, 
everybody in this country knows, that we're 
paying old people today five times what 
they put into the system, that we have to 
cut at least the automatic escalator. Yet no 
politician dared say it. 

John Glenn, and some others, would have 
the courage to say what they believe if 
there was a constituency willing to support 
them and to say that it was appropriate and 
that he wasn't being anti-Semitic because 
he was suggesting cutting aid to Israel. 

When I made the speech that I did, on the 
floor of the House, 30 of my colleagues 
came up to me—30—and said, Pete, you're 
right, but we can’t say so publicly.” 

Guest. According to your knowledge, is it 
legal or not for the American Jewish com- 
munity to force the American lobbies to 
publish their support? 

Mr. McCLosKeY. Yes, sure. There's noth- 
ing wrong with, in the American political 
process, pointing to your opponent and 
saying he’s financed by Arab money. Per- 
fectly proper. 

We have free speech in the country. The 
most incredible irony of this position is that 
the Jewish community now is trying to shut 
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off debate on the other side. The communi- 
ty that has so long stood for social justice 
and free speech and the right to express dis- 
senting views does not want heard what 
they're doing. It claims that those who say 
that there’s a Jewish lobby, or a Jewish 
lobby control in Congress, are in effect anti- 
Semitic. Baloney. 

I have never held a public meeting in 
which Jewish constituents didn’t come to 
that meeting and say, the oil lobby controls 
American, or the supernational companies 
control America. It is a perfectly reasonable 
ground for public debate. But by raising this 
spectre of anti-Semitism, they put a chill on 
public debate, where honorable people are 
afraid to speak out for fear of being con- 
demned as being anti-Semitic. That is abso- 
lutely pure baloney, but it took some cour- 
age to start it. 

I'm going to close now, because I know 
you have other business to take care of. 

I hope, by laying down this challenge, the 
Board might conceivably consider laying out 
four such questions as I have defined, and 
possibly making it a point to ask all candi- 
dates for President what their positions are. 
You'll hear very few yes and no responses to 
those questions. 

Thank you very much. (Applause)e 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. McDapbeE (at the request of Mr. 
Lott), from 4 p.m. today and the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 


orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hunter) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Corcoran, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. FIs, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Porter, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 60 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Pepper, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PANETTA, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DwYER of New Jersey, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. STRATTON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dicks, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, for 60 minutes, on 
May 12. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. RAHALL, to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous 
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material notwithstanding the fact that 
it exceeds two pages of the RECORD 
and is estimated by the Public Printer 
to cost $1,690. 

Mr. PORTER, immediately following 
the special order of Ms. FERRARO 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HUNTER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. COUGHLIN. 

. PORTER. 

. BROOMFIELD in two instances. 
. GREEN. 

. ROBINSON, 

. PRITCHARD. 

. SMITH of New Jersey. 

. PURSELL. 

. Kemp in two instances. 


LEWIS of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mrs. Hott. 

Mr. SILJANDER. 

Mr. HYDE. 

Mr. RITTER. 

Mr. Martin of North Carolina. 

. FIELDS in four instances. 
. LUJAN in two instances. 
. COATS. 

. RIDGE. 

. PHILIP M. CRANE. 

. LATTA. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Fazro in two instances. 

Mr. STARK in two instances. 

Mr. EDGAR. 

. OAKAR. 

. KAPTUR. 

. YATRON. 

. HAMILTON. 

. DWYER of New Jersey. 

. Forp of Tennessee. 

. LIPINSKI. 

. SIsisky in two instances. 

. St GERMAIN. 

. Forp of Michigan in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. EARLY. 

. Ray in two instances. 

. Barnes in two instances. 

. BERMAN. 

. HALL of Ohio. 

. Lantos in two instances. 

. FAUNTROY. 

. ROSTENKOWSKI. 

. PANETTA in two instances. 
. MILLER of California. 

. CARR. 

. GUARINI in two instances. 
. MAZZOLI. 

. ZABLOCKI in two instances. 
. TORRICELLI. 

Mrs. Byron. 

Mr. BONKER. 

Mr. SolLARZE in two instances. 

Mr. MacKay. 

Mr. WHEAT. 

Mr. Gaypos. 

Mr. OBEy in two instances. 

Mr. Dyson. 
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Mr. O'NEILL. 
Mr. HARKIN. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 


S. 287. An act to establish the Harry S 
Truman National Historic Site in the State 
of Missouri, and for other purposes. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on May 10, 
1983, present to the President, for his 
approval, a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 


H. J. Res. 219. Joint resolution declaring 
the support of the U.S. Government for ef- 
forts of the U.S. Soccer Federation to bring 
the World Cup to the United States in 1986, 
designating the Secretary of Commerce as 
the official representative of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to the Federation Internationale 
de Football Assocation, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o'clock and 44 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, May 12, 1983, at 11 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1120. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend and extend the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act as 
amended, for 2 years; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1121. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting a cumulative 
report on rescissions and deferrals of budget 
authority as of May 1, 1983, pursuant to sec- 
tion 1014(e) of Public Law 93-344 (H. Doc. 
No. 98-61); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1122. A letter from the Director, National 
Legislative Commission, the American 
Legion, transmitting the financial statement 
and audit for 1982, pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 
1103; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1123. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the Powder River Basin Federal 
coal lease sale (GAO/RCED-83-119, May 
11. 1983); jointly, to the Committees on 
Government Operations and Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DELLUMS: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 2637. A bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Self-Gov- 
ernment and Governmental Reorganization 
Act to increase the amount authorized to be 
appropriated as the annual Federal pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 
98-100). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 1416. A bill to amend the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to author- 
ize appropriations for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission for fiscal years 1984 
through 1986; with amendments (Rept. No. 
98-101). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. H.R. 2785. A bill to amend the provi- 
sions of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act relating to the scientif- 
ic advisory panel and to extend the authori- 
zation for appropriations for such act; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 98-104). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 2602. A bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for the U.S. Interna- 
tional Trade Commission, the U.S. Customs 
Service, and the Office of the United States 
Trade Representative for fiscal year 1984, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 98-105). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2681. A bill to make certain 
amendments to sections 4, 15, and 15B of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 98-106). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PRICE: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 2969. A bill to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1984 for the Armed 
Forces for procurement, for research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation, and for oper- 
ation and maintenance, to prescribe person- 
nel strengths for such fiscal year for the 
Armed Forces and for civilian employees of 
the Department of Defense, to authorize ap- 
propriations for such fiscal year for civil de- 
fense, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 98- 
107). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTED BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X, bills and 
reports were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing, and bills referred as follows: 


Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 9. A bill to designate 
components of the National Wilderness 
Preservation System in the State of Florida; 
with an amendment; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for a period ending 
not later than June 1, 1983, for consider- 
ation of such portions of the bill and 
amendment as fall within its jurisdiction 
pursuant to clause l(a), rule X (Rept. No. 
98-102, Pt. I). Ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. UDALL: Committeee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2510. A bill to author- 
ize appropriations to the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and 
section 305 of the Energy Reorganization 
Act of 1974, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment; referred to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce for a period ending 
not later than June 22, 1983, for consider- 
ation of such portions of the bill and 
amendment as fall within its jurisdiction 
pursuant to clause Ich), rule X (Rept. No. 
98-103, Pt. I). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 2968. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1984 for intelligence and 
intelligence-related activities of the U.S. 
Government, for the intelligence communi- 
ty staff, for the Central Intelligence Agency 
a retirement and disability system, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Permanent Select Committee on Inteli- 
gence. 

By Mr. PRICE (for himself and Mr. 
DICKINSON): 

H.R. 2969. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1984 for the Armed 
Forces for procurement, for research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation, and for oper- 
ation and maintenance, to prescribe person- 
nel strengths for such fiscal year for the 
Armed Forces and for civilian employees of 
the Department of Defense, to authorize ap- 
propriations for such fiscal year for civil de- 
fense, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FLORIO: 

H.R. 2970. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to extend the au- 
thorization of appropriations contained in 
such act, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on Energy and Commerce 
and Rules. 

By Mr. BONKER: 

H.R. 2971. A bill to amend the authorities 
contained in the Export Administration Act 
of 1979, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE (for himself and Mr. 
DICKINSON): 

H.R. 2972. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations for fiscal 
year 1984, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JACOBS (for himself, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. GUARINI, 
Mr. Russo, Mr. Hance, Mr. ANTHO- 
ny, and Mr. JENKINS): 

H.R. 2973. A bill to repeal the withholding 
of tax from interest and dividends; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY: 

H.R. 2974. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Federal Trade Commission, to 
provide for congressional review of Commis- 
sion rules, and for other purposes; jointly, 
to the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce and Rules. 

By Mrs. BYRON: 

H.R. 2975. A bill to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code to authorize certain 
nonprofit use of copyrighted works by vol- 
unteer fire companies and rescue squads; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CORCORAN: 

H.R. 2976. A bill to increase voter partici- 
pation by providing for free mailing of ab- 
sentee ballots, improving tax credits for po- 
litical contributions, and increasing certain 
campaign contribution and expenditure lim- 
itations, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on House Administration, 
Post Office and Civil Service, and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma (for 
himself, Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. MARTIN 
of North Carolina, Mr. SILJANDER, 
Mr. Netson of Florida, Mr. Camp- 
BELL, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. PHILIP 
M. Crane, Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. 
DANIEL, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. EMERSON, 
Mr. QUILLEN, and Mr. Rupp): 

H.R. 2977. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to improve Internal 
Revenue Service procedures concerning in- 
vestigations and audits of churches, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.R. 2978. A bill to establish the crime vic- 
tim’s assistance fund; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H.R. 2979. A bill to provide increased ben- 
efits under the medicare program, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Ways and Means and Energy and Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. GUARINI: 

H.R. 2980. A bill to declare a portion of 
the Hudson River in Hudson County, N.J., 
to be not a navigable water of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. HYDE (for himself, Mr. An- 
NUNZIO, Mr. Corcoran, Mr. PHILIP 
M. Crane, Mr. DURBIN, Mrs. MARTIN 
of Illinois, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. O'BRIEN, 
Mr. Price, Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. 
Russo, and Mr. SIMON): 

H.R. 2981. A bill to exempt units of local 
government from the operation of the anti- 
trust laws to the extent States are exempt 
from the operation of such laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOGOVSEK: 

H.R. 2982. A bill to exempt irrigation con- 
veyance systems from fees and conditions 
under the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 2983. A bill to provide for the addi- 
tion of about 20 acres to the Sandia Moun- 
tain Wilderness; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2984. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that cer- 
tain married individuals are eligible for the 
deduction for retirement savings on the 
basis of the earnings of their spouse; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 2985. A bill to amend the copyright 
law, title 17 of the United States Code, to 
provide for protection of ornamental de- 
signs of useful articles, to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE (for himself and Mr. 
DICKINSON) (by request): 

H.R. 2986. A bill to repeal section 5(b) of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SHANNON (for himself and 
Mr. STARK): 

H.R. 2987. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for reform in the dis- 
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ability determination process; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STENHOLM (for himself, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. HIGHTOWER, Mr. 
Stmox. Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
Hance, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. LEATH 
of Texas, Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. COLE- 
MAN Of Missouri, Mr. Sam B. HALL, 
JR., Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. 
Skeen, Mr. Bevitt, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
McDape, Mr. Frost, Mr. GUNDERSON, 
Mr. WortLey, Mr. ECKART, Mr. 
WEBER, Mr. VANDERGRIFF, Mr. LEWIS 
of Florida, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. Evans 
of Iowa, and Mr. BEREUTER): 

H.R. 2988. A bill to clarify the eligibility 
of small agricultural cooperatives for assist- 
ance under section 7(bX2) of the Small 
Business Act; to the Committee on Small 
Business. 

By Mr. FIELDS: 

H.J. Res. 264. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution requir- 
ing the Federal judges be reconfirmed by 
the Senate every 10 years; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ (for himself, Mr. 
St GERMAIN, Mr. WYLIE, and Mr. 
MCKINNEY: 

H.J. Res. 265. Joint resolution to provide 
for the temporary extension of certain in- 
surance programs relating to housing and 
community development, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. KEMP: 

H.J. Res. 266. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning September 4, 1983, as 
“Youth of America Week”; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BONKER: 

H. Con. Res. 124. Concurrent resolution 
relating to U.S. participation in the sixth 
meeting of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H. Con. Res. 125. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority should operate 
the Ocoee No. 2 hydro project on the Ocoee 
River in Tennessee so that water is not di- 
verted from the riverbed for a minimum of 
110 days per calendar year; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. SKELTON (for himself, Mr. 
WHEAT, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. CLAY, Mr. 
Younc of Missouri, Mr. GEPHARDT, 
Mr. CoLEMAN of Missouri, Mr. EMER- 
son, Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. TAYLOR, and 
Mr. PEPPER): 

H. Con. Res. 126. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Harry S. 
Truman; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

H. Res. 191. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the Director of the National Institutes of 
Health should give priority to finding a cure 
for lupus erythematosus; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. Res. 192. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the Chrysler Corporation Loan Guarantee 
Board shall not waive or surrender any 
right of the United States with respect to 
warrants for Chrysler Corp. stock which 
were issued to the United States pursuant 
to the Chrysler Corporation Loan Guaran- 
tee Act of 1979; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

126. Mr. RUDD presented a memorial of 
the House of Representatives of the State 
of Arizona, relative to POW’s and MIA's; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. FRENZEL introduced a bill (H.R. 
2989) for the relief of Simon Marriott; 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

H.R. 10: Ms. KAPTUR. 

H.R. 284: Mr. SHUMWAY. 

H.R. 287: Mr. Coats. 

H.R. 351: Mr. GINGRICH. 

H.R. 570: Mr. BEDELL and Mr. HARKIN. 

H.R. 1016: Mr. Fazio, Mr. Lowry, of 
Washington, and, Mr. GEJDENSON. 

H.R. 1055: Mr. CHAPPIE and Mr. LEVINE of 
California. 

H.R. 1083: Mr. Corrapa and Mr. TORRI- 
CELLI. 

H.R. 1136: Mr. Kramer, Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. 
DyMALLY, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
STANGELAND, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. HALL of 
Ohio, Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. ALBOSTA, Mr. 
Brown of Colorado, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
MURTHA, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. 
Outn, Mr. McEwen, and Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 1159: Mr. Corcoran. 

H.R. 1199: Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mr. SHELBY, Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Frost, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Leacu of Iowa, Mrs. JOHNSON, 
Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. Howarp, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. 
WINN, Mr. Pepper, Mr. Lowery of Califor- 
nia, Mr, SLATTERY, and Mr. APPLEGATE. 

H.R. 1234: Mr. GUARINI, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. Rocers, Mr. MoAKLey, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. 
Saso, Mr. Brooks, Ms. FERRARO, Mr. 
BRYANT, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Ohio, Mr. Nichols, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. Towns, 
Mr. McEwen, Mr. Conte, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. 
EARLY, and Mr. DIXON. 

H.R. 1272: Mr. Morrison of Washington. 

H.R. 1341: Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
Rog, Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. LELAND, Mr. REID, 
Mr. McCain, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. Swirt, Mr. Conyers, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. DE 
Luco, Mr. Hutto, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Scuu- 
MER, Mr. KILDEE, Mrs. Byron, Mr. SoLARZ, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. Morrison of Connecti- 
cut, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Ms. KAPTUR, and Mr. 
WEAVER. 

H.R. 1405: Mr. Burton, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. Netson of Florida, and Mr. 
CHAPPELL. 

H.R. 1415: Mr. Rupp, Mr. Stump, Mr. VAN- 
DERGRIFF, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. Roe, Mr. FoR- 
SYTHE, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. Simon, and Mr. 
GREGG. 

H.R. 1430: Mrs. JoHNSON. 

H.R. 1452: Mr. Daus and Mr. SHUMWAY. 

H.R. 1492: Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

H.R. 1543: Mr. Borski, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. 
CROCKETT, Mr. McKinney, and Mr. Moopy. 

H.R. 1611: Mr. Britt. 

H.R. 1841: Mr. WINN. 

H.R. 1881: Mrs. Boccs, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. 
CLARKE, Mr. Daus, Mr. Epwarps of Ala- 
bama, Mr. Firppo, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. McCur- 
DY, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. PERKINS, Ms. SNOWE, 
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Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. WILson, Mr. WORT- 
LEY, and Mr. WYDEN. 

H.R. 1918: Mr. MOLLOHAN. 

H.R. 1984: Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. JENKINS, 
Mr. Sunp@uist, Mr. WILLIAus of Montana, 
Ms. FERRARO, and Mrs. HALL of Indiana. 

H.R. 2023: Mrs. COLLINS. 

H.R. 2053: Mr. RAHALL, and Mr. TORRES. 

H.R. 2071: Mr. Dorcan, Mr. Rupp, Mr. 
OLIN, Mr. CLARKE, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON, Mr. WIILIIAus of Montana, Mr. 
MOLLOHAN, Mr. LEHMAN of California, Mr. 
SKEEN, Mr. KRAMER, Mr. Fazio, Mr. EMER- 
son, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. Lowry of Washing- 
ton, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. 
Swirt, Mr. CoELHO, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
Vento, Mrs. Byron, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mrs. 
Vucanovicn, Mr. Derrick, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
Roserts, Mr. Stump, Mr. Bosco, Mr. 
WYDEN, Mr. UDALL, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. AuCorn, 
Mr. ROEMER, and Mr. SCHAEFER. 

H.R. 2097: Mr. PRITCHARD and Mr. UDALL. 

H.R. 2109: Mr. CROCKETT. 

H.R. 2124: Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. 
VANDERGRIFF, Mrs. VucANovicH, Mr. TAUKE, 
Mr. Botanp, Mr. ROEMER, Mr. Dowpy of 
Mississippi, Mr. Morrison of Washington, 
Mr. KOLTER, Mrs. Surrn of Nebraska, Mr. 
ENGLISH, Mr. Mrazex, Mr. Goop.inc, Mr. 
SLATTERY, Mrs. Hort, Mr. QuUILLEN, Mr. 
RICHARDSON, and Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. 

H.R. 2142: Mr. Sotarz. 

H.R. 2148: Mr. Porter, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. 
WILLiaus of Montana, Mr. Weaver, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. Owens, Mr. Towns, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. BOUCHER, 
Mr. Wiss, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. St GERMAIN, 
Mr. STOKES, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. Sotarz, Mr. 
BEREUTER, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Sunita, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. ACKERMAN, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. Smita of Florida. 
Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Ms. 
Kaptur, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. Forp 
of Michigan, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. SLATTERY, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Bracci, Mr. Epcar, Mr. 
Herre. of Hawaii, Mr. WHITLEY, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. Ratcurorp, Mr. HERTEL 
of Michigan, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. FRANK, 
Mr. UDALL, Mr. DE Loco, and Mrs. HALL of 
Indiana. 

H.R. 2193: Mr. MCKINNEY. 

H.R. 2207: Mrs. COLLINS and Mr. Gaypos. 

H.R. 2250: Mr. GILMAN, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. 
SLATTERY, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. GLICKMAN, and 
Mrs. COLLINS. 

H.R. 2355: Mr. Sam B. HALL, JR., Mr. Ar- 
PLEGATE, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. Mica. Mr. 
DascHLE, Mr. Downy of Mississippi, Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Penny, Mr. STaccers, Mr. 
ROWLAND, Mr. Burton, Mr. Weiss, Mr. JEN- 
KINS, Mr. Spence, Mr. HILLIS, Mr. MCEWEN, 
Mr. Denny SmitH, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. SUND- 
Quist, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. Stump, and Mr. 
TALLON, 

H.R. 2361: Mr. BERMAN. 

H.R. 2448: Mr. BADHAM and Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 2449: Mr. Borsxi, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. Gespenson, Mr. 
Hutto, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. Lone of Mary- 
land, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. OWENS, 
Mr. RaHALL, Mr. RATCHFORD, Mr. SAVAGE, 
Mr. Bontor of Michigan, Mrs. CoLLINS, Mr. 
D’Amours, Mr. SHANNON, and Mr. McCtos- 


KEY. 
H.R. 2489: Mr. Fisn. Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
GINGRICH, Mr. JEFrrorps, and Ms. SNowe. 
H.R. 2584: Mr. BEVIIL, Mr. WEBER, and 
Mr. VENTO. 
H.R. 2700: Mr. Won Pat, Ms. Oakar, Mr. 
Vento, Mr. Fazio, and Mr. FRANK. 
H.R. 2715: Mr. Barnes, Mr. D'Amours, Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Fazio, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FRANK, 
Hance, Mrs. Hott, Mr. KINDNESS, 
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Matsui, Ms. MIKULSKI, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. STOKES, and 
Mr. WORTLEY. 

H.R. 2720: Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. 

H.R. 2730: Mr. Kocovskk. 

H.R. 2807: Mr. SmitH of New Jersey, Mr. 
MinisH, Mr. Ford of Michigan, Mr. Schu- 
MER, Mr. Lantos, Mr. Bontor of Michigan, 
Mr. Fazio, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
Matsui, Mr. Horton, Mr. Russo, Ms. 


Oaxar, Mr. Stark, Mr. HOPKINS, Mr. HATCH- 
ER, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. 
Fauntroy, Mr. STOKES, Mr. RATCHFORD, Mr. 
RICHARDSON, Mr. RoE, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
Owens, and Mr. 


REGULA, Mr. Levin of 
Michigan. 

H.R. 2830: Mr. Hutto, Mr. LIVINGSTON, 
Mr. GoopLING, Mr. BapHaM, Mr. DANIEL, and 
Mr. SENSENBRENNER. 

H.R. 2832: Mr. WYLIE. 

H.R. 2833: Mr. Sunra, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
Owens, Mr. Bontor of Michigan, and Mr. 
WEAVER. 

H.R. 2890: Mr. FORSYTHE. 
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H.R. 2920: Mr. Boner of Tennessee. 

H.R. 2930: Mr. LEAch of Iowa. 

H.R. 2948: Mr. Boner of Tennessee. 

H. J. Res. 29: Mr. Rupp, Mr. Ford of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. ANDREWS of North 
Carolina, Mr. Horton, Mr. BapHAM, Mr. 
McNutty, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. NEAL, Mr. Roe, 
Mr. RITTER, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mrs. Hott, Mr. 
Kemp, Ms. Kaptur, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. 
Fauntroy, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, and 
Mr. SUNIA. 

H.J. Res. 51: Mr. BapHAM, Mr. BEREUTER, 
Mr. Fazio, Mrs. HALL of Indiana, Mr. HEFTEL 
of Hawaii, Mr. Mapican, Mr. SIMON, and Mr. 
VANDERGRIFF. 

H.J. Res. 73: Mr. BREAUX. 

H. J. Res. 101: Mr. HARKIN, Mr. LONG of 
Louisiana, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. SKEEN. Mr. BILI- 
RAKIS, Mr. Morrison of Washington, Mr. 
MOLINARI, Mr. LUKEN, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 
Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. MCDADE. 

H. Con. Res. 101: Mr. Bracer, Mr. ANDER- 
son, Mr. TRAXLER, and, Mr. HUBBARD. 
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H. Con. Res. 112: Mrs. Corliixs. Mr. 
Levine of California, and Mr. Stupps. 

H. Con. Res. 118: Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. Fas- 
CELL, Mr. Boner of Tennessee, Mr. MARTI- 
NEZ, Mr. BARNES, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. FEIGHAN, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. Torres, Mr. WYDEN, 
Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Levine of 
California, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. RatcHrorp, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Roe, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. Matsu1, Mr. Evans of II- 
linois, Mr. Frost, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. Con- 
RADA, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. HARRISON, 
Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. LAF atce, Ms. 
MIKULSKI, Mr. VENTO, Mr. PEASE, Mr. Fazio, 
Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. PATTER- 
son, Mrs. Boxer, and Mr. WEIss. 

H. Res. 17: Mr. ANDREWS of North Caroli- 
na, Mr. Britt, Mr. Bosco, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, and Mr. PEASE. 

H. Res. 155: Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
Gexas, Mr. Kemp, Mr. Lone of Maryland, 
and Mr. OTTINGER. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 
In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 
(b) All information required to be filed 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be com- 
piled by said Clerk and Secretary, acting 
jointly, as soon as practicable after the close 
of the calendar quarter with respect to 
which such information is filed and shall be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


May 11, 1983 


The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Secretary of the 
Senate jointly submit their report of 
the compilation required by said law 
and have included all registrations and 
quarterly reports received. 


REGISTRATIONS 

The following registrations were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1983: 

(Norz.— The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings.) 
FILE One Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN X“ BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X“ below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be 
numbered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ “5,” 6.“ etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions 
will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 


(Mark one square only) 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


Note on Item “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) Employee“. To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B.) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If 
the “employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may 
join in filing a Report as an “employee’’.) 
(ii) Employer“. To file as an employer“, write None“ in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) SEPARATE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or em- 


ployees who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Note on Irem B“. Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, 
except that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but 
all members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers’’—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. Emp.ioyver.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


Nore on ITEM “C’’.—(a) The expression in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.“ The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, 
amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may 
be the subject of action by either House’’—§302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a Preliminary“ Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an X“ in the box at the 
& left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (6) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which 
the person filing has caused to be issued or 
distributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (ò) quanti- 
ty distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
ae (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of 
anticipated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a Quarterly“ Report, disregard this item C4“ and fill out items D“ and E“ on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.¢ 


AFFIDAVIT 
{Omitted in printing) 
PAGE 1¢ 
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Orgamzation or indrndual Filing 


ALASKA LUMBER & PULP COMPANY. INC. PO BOX 1050 SITKA AK 99835 

FREDERICK K ALDERSON, 1730 M STREET. NW. #607 Mate OC 20036 

SUSAN E ALVARADO, 1771 N STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 200. = — 

ROBERT ALVAREZ. 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. SE WASHINGTON DC 0 CN i . 
AMERICAN REFUGEES IN AMERICA, P.O. BOX 44141 TUCSON AZ 8 — 
AMERICAN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY CORP. 600 WATER STREET. S 20 WASHINGTON DC 20024. 
AMERICAN SPACE FOUNDATION, P.O. BOX 28104 WASHINGTON OC 2000. 

mene ANDERSON, THE POWER HOUSE 3255 GRACE STREET, NW WASHINGTON de 20007.. 


Do.. 3 
ANDERSON. HIBEY, NAUHEIM & BLAIR. 1605 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVENUE e WASHINGTON OC 20009.. 
ARNOLD & PORTER, 1200 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE, NW WASHINGTON OC 2 ; RS 
H. L ARONSON JR.. 1511 34TH STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20007 .. 

AVENEL ASSOCIATES, INC. BOX 53131 WASHINGTON DC 20009... 

GEORGE C AXTELL. 475 L'ENFANT PLAZA. SW. #4400 WASHINGTON DC 200: r 

BALLARD. SPAHR. ANDREWS & INGERSOLL. SUITE 1100 1850 K STREET. NW WASHINGT 

MICHAEL J. BALZANO. 444 NORTH CAPITOL ST.. NW, #801 WASHINGTON DC 20001 

BARAFF. KOERNER. OLENDER & HOCHBERG. PC., SUITE 203 2033 M STREET, NW WASHINGTON | 

BARNES RICHARDSON & COLBURN, SUITE 400 1819 H ST. NW WASHING 


TON DC 20006... 
DAVID M BARRETT. BARRETT. HANNA DALY & GASPAR 2555 M “cH NW, #100 WASHINGTON DC 20037.. 


DIANE BATEMAN, 1015 18TH STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 

ROBERT M. BEERS. 2101 E STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20037 

BENCHMARK TECHNOLOGIES CORPORATION, 1995 TREMAINSVILLE RD TOLEDO OH 43613 

DAVID BERICK. 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVE.. SE WASHINGTON DC 20003 x 

BEVERIDGE & DIAMOND. P.C. 1333 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 

BIPARTISAN BUDGET APPEAL. P.O. BOX 9 BOWLING GREEN 925 NEW YORK NY 10004 

SFENCER BLACK, 142 W. GORHAM STREET MADISON WI 5370 

BLACK, MANAFORT & STONE, INC. 435 NORTH LEE ST NDANDA VA 22314. 

BRENT BLACKWELDER. 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., SE — ON DC 20003 
GERRY BLANCHARD, GNAU, CARTER, JACOBSEN & ASSOC., INC. 1777 F STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 


Do SA 
RICHARD W BUSS. BLISS & CRAFT 1050 THOMAS JEFFERSON 9005 i “6TH FL WASHINGTON DC 20007 
JOHN B BLOUNT JR. 777 14TH STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 2 
KATHLEEN BONNER, 600 WATER STREET. SW. #207 WASHINGTON D 0c 20026. 
oe BOOS. 251 S. REYNOLDS STREET. #M201 ALEXANDRIA VA 22304. 

M BOURDETTE. 4TH FLOOR 122 C ont NW re DC 20001 
BUUR BOWEN JR. 1306 MAIN STREET VANCOUVER W 


BOWMAN CONNER. TOUHEY & THORNTON. 7828 PENNSYIVANIÄ . “WW, #203 WASHINGTON DC 20007 . 
INGTON DC 20036 .. 3 * 


0006 
AgBOTT & MORAN 1875 EYE ST. NW, #1000 WASHINGTON DC 20006 ... 
MARTHA M BROAD 1725 | STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 
BROWN ROADY BONVILLIAN & GOLD 1300 19TH STREET. NW. #300 WASHINGTON DC 20036 


530 BROADWAY. #1018 SAN DEGO CA 9210) 
WASHINGTON DC 20036 


ben RICE COOK & KNAPP 1/07 PENNSYLVANIA Avt WW WASHINGTON DC 2002 


CAMP CARMOUCHE BARSH HUNTE® GRAY A HOFFMAN PC 255° WST NW 2°75 WASHINGTON DC 2005) 


PSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSESSESHER 


(Ox STAR STEEL 


MARRIOTT 


CORPORATION 
NATIONAL SOYBEAN PROCESSORS ASSN 


| OSTEOPATHIC MEDICAL CENTER 
INDUSTRY ADVANCEMENT FUND 


SHEARSON "AMERICAN EXPRESS INC 
{ VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS OF AMERICA 


| ARIZONA PUBLIC SERVICE CO 
NATIONAL ASSN OF BROADCASTERS 


coool ENVIRONMENTAL POUCY INSTITUTE 


| GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR: BEVERLY ENTERPRISES) 


GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR: PAN AMERICAN i BANK) 
GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR: US. BANKNOTE 


.| ALASKA LUMBER & PULP, INC 
CORPORATION 


FLUOR 


FLORIDA DEFENDERS OF THE ENVIRONMENT 
AMERICAN LEAGUE FOR EXPORTS & SECURITY ASSISTANCE. INC 


ener TERMINALS, INC 
-| JOINT MARITIME 


CONGRESS 
COLLEGE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION 


| UNIROYAL. INC 
«| ALLIED TUBE & CONDUIT CORPORATION 
: FERTILIZER INST INSTITUTE 


OREIGN SERVICE ASSN 
5 POLICY INSTITUTE 
GAS CORP 


-| TEXAS OIL & 
"| SIERRA CLUB 


RIBAL COUNCIL OF 
..| AMERICAN ar ca UNES 


NATIONAL ASSN OF 


: REALTORS 
.| AMERICAN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY CORP 
.| YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM, INC 


CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND —— THE WASHINGTON RESEARCH PROJECT 


.| FRIENDS OF THE COLUMBIA 


NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS ASSN 


CORPORATION 
NATURAL RESOURCES — COUNCIL 

CITIZENS FOR GAULEY RIVE 

SMITH DAWSON ASSOCS 100 SAN FRAN PUBLIC UTIL COMMISSION) 

G A TECHNOLOGIES. INC 


TEXAQD INC 

AMERICAN ASSN OF CROP INSURERS 

ASBESTOS WORKERS UNION LOCAL NO 1¢ 

| PHILADELPHIA PORT CORP 

SEATTLE & WORTH COAST RAILROAD CO 

GEOPGE K BALVU & COMPAS: 

BUYTH EASIMAN PANE WEBBER INC 

CENTRAL & SOUTHERN MOTOR FREIGHT TRAFFIC ASSN 
CENTRAL STATES MOTOR t SU 
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EDWARD P. CURTIS JR., GENESEE PUBLIC AFFAIRS. INC 36 W. MAIN STREET ROCHESTER NY 14614 
JOHN M. DAMGARD, 1825 EYE STREET. NW. #1040 WASHINGTON DC 20006... pd pn 
DAMRELL, DAMRELL & NELSON, P.C., 911 13TH STREET P.O BOX 3489 MODESTO CA a 553 res 
EDWARD J. DAVEY, 120] PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. NW. #340 WASHINGTON 

THEODORE S. J. DAVI, P.O, BOX 131 #6 MAGNOLIA AVENUE 2 — * Ws : 


DAVIS POLK 


& WARDWELL, 1575 EYE ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 2000 


JOHN RUSSEL HAMPSHIRE AVE NW WASHINGTON DC 

JOHN J. DEGNAN. SHANLEY & FISHER PC 550 BROAD STREET NEWARK NJ 07102 

GEORGIA L. DELYANNIS, 1730 K STREET. NW. #903 WASHINGTON DC 20006 . 

— F. DEMAREST JR. FOREMAN & DYESS 1920 N STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. 
ae IN SHAPIRO & MORIN. 2101 L S. NW WASHINGTON DC 20037 


DOW LOHNES & ALBERTSON 1225 CONNECTICUT AVE WW WASHINGTON 5 70036 

JOHN C. DOYLE JR, 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. SE WASHINGTON DC 20003 

LOUISE c DUNLAP. 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. SE WASHINGTON DC 2000 

—— A. DUTKO. SUITE 214 412 FIRST STREET. SE WASHINGTON OC 2500. 
UCINDA E. EBERSOLE, 1347 MARYLAND AVENUE. NE WASHINGTON DC 20002 .. 

ROBERT C ECKHAROT. 1750 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 . 


YVONNE B. EIDER. 400 FIRST STREET. NW. #800 WASHINGTON DC 20001 . 


161 


R EMERY, P.O. BOX 1300 MCLEAN VA 22102 


emt ENERGY RESOURCES, INC, 14141 SOUTHWEST we N 774 


L ERICKSON, 777 14TH STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 2000 


DAVE EVANS, 160 N. CAROLINA AVENUE, SE WASHINGTON 


RSA NOES AN RRR SSUES EY 
STEPHANIE T FARRIOR, 201 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE. NE, #310 WASHINGTON DC 20002 


JACK F 


ge KEMPER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. KEMPER BLDG D-3 LONG GROVE IL 60049 


ERGUSON ASSOCIATES, 203 MARYLAND AVE., NE WASHINGTON DC 20002 


Do : 
WILUAM L 5 BOX 719 DALLAS TX 785 sits 
VERONICA M. FLOYD, 2001 & JEFF DAVIS WAY #1107 ARLINGTON VA 222 
RD 2 11 PROA SSN NW. #630 Aagi piss 20036 


Do. 
ANN TODD FREE, 1120 CONNECTICUT AVENUE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036... 
RONNA FREIBERG. THE POWER HOUSE 3255 GRACE STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 
—— HARRIS SHRIVER & KAMPELMAN, SUITE 1000 600 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE 


Do : 
FRIENDS OF ANIMALS. INC. 400 FIRST STREET, NW, #800 WASHINGTON DC 20001 
FULBRIGHT 


& JAWORSKI. 1150 CONNECTICUT AVE. NW. #400 WASHINGTON DC 20036. 


FUTURES INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION. INC. 1825 EYE STREET NW. #1040 WASHINGTON DC 20006 
MARGARET | Gets 1828 L STREET NW. #40? WASHINGTON DC 20055 

ROBERT N GUAM. 499 SOUTH CAPITOL ST. SW SUITE 110 WASHINGTON DC 20003 
WILLIAM C GIBB 1140 CONNECTICUT AVENUE. NW. #201 WASHINGTON DC 20036 


QW OF 
Oo 


TER. JACOBSEN & ASSOC INC 1777 F STREET NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 
P GOOWIN PO BOX 3965 SAN FRANCISCO CA 


RICHARD 
~~ GOLD THE POWER HOUSE 3755 GRACE set * ASTON OC 20007 


S GRANDS 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVE SE WASHINGTON DC 20% 


— . Gur ™ POWER HOUSE 3255 GRACE STREET MW WASHIMLIUN DC 20007 


e 


oan 
WALTE 
JAMES 


Do 
TIMOTHY M. HAAKE, BIRCH, 1 5 BITTNER & MONROE 1140 CONNECTICUT AVE. NW, #1100 WASHINGTON DC 20036.. 
ELLEN HAAS, ee 19TH ST.. 
HANNAFORD OD., INC 


C GREENBERG, GALLOWAY & GREENBERG e Ee STREE. WW, #601 WASHINGTON DC 
RB gh 850 b 20TH STREET ABILENE TX 
E GUIRARD 30 RHODE" ee AVENUE a in WASHINGTON oc ‘20036 


#300... 
. SUITE 130 1225 ISTH STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. 


#215 WASHINGTON DC 


THOMAS M. HELSCHER, 1101 17TH STREET, NW, #608 WASHINGTON DC 2036 


STRAUS DEAN & WILDER, 1735 NEW YORK AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 


OR NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
| GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR PAN AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK) 
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„| LAKE ONTARIO CEMENT LIMITED 


IRRIGATION DIST 
ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE PERSON & WELFARE PLANS 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 
7 | OTTO BREMER FOUNDATION 
AUTO INTERNACIONAL ASSN 


SHARP ELECTRONICS CORP 
AMERICAN HELLENIC INSTITUTE PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMM, INC 
—— a INC 


W SEAGRAM & SONS. INC 


| LAKE ONTARIO CEMENT LIMITED 


-| CERTAIN TEXAS 
| STATE BAR OF TEXAS 


FRIENDS OF ANIMALS, INC 
| LOUISIANA — EXPOSITION, INC 
QUALICARE. 


NATIONAL ASSN OF REALTORS 


| AMERICAN EXPRESS 00 
ww] VINSON & ELKINS (FOR: ALFRED C. GLASSELL JR.) 


| VINSON & ELKINS (FOR: NORTHVILLE INDUSTRIES CORP) 

| VINSON & ELKINS (FOR PUBLIC SERVICE BOARD OF THE CITY OF EL PASO. TX) 
| BERENERGY CORPORATION 

| CRINCO INVESTMENTS. INC 


CORPOR: 
} NATIONAL COMM AGAINST REPRESSIVE LEGISLATION 


<| DILLINGHAM CONSTRUCTION GROUP 


| DILLINGHAM SHIP REPAIR 


x TION 

ve} R. DUFFY WALL & ASSOCIATES, INC (FOR: FREEPORT-MCMORAN, INC) 

A R. DUFFY WALL & ASSOCIATES, INC (FOR. LIFE OF VIRGINIA. ET AL) 

~J R_ DUFFY WALL & ASSOCIATES. INC (FOR: VOLUME FOOTWEAR RETAILERS OF AMERICA) 
„uf ASBESTOS LITIGATION GROUP 
--| HOME RECORDING RIGHTS COALITION 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSN 


CA AND COMPANY (FOR NATIONAL BRAODCASTING COMPANY) 
| GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


| HUNT BUILDING CORPORATION 
| INVESTMENT COMPANY INSTITUTE 


| CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL EQUITIES CORP 


BUSINESS ROUNDTABLE 
ALTA UFE & CASUALTY 


BICOUNTY CONSORTIUM 

INTER TRIBAL COUNCIL OF MICHIGAN INC 

BECHTEL OWL & MINERALS thc 

GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR HEALTH INSURANCE ASSN OF AMERICA) 
GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR MARTIN RARER AIRCRAFT COMPANY LTD) 
CRAT AND COMPANY (FOR PAN AMERICAN RATIONAL BANA, 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY INSTITUT: 

GRAT AND COMPANY (FOR ANEUTRONUL INC) 

GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR BATUS: 

GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR BEVERLY ENTERPRISES) 


8000 COMPANY 


COMPANY) 


INC 
; WILLIAMS CD) 
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Organization or Indnadual Filing 


Do, 
Oe 


Do me 
INGRAM TANKSHIPS. INC. 4100 ONE SHELL SQUARE NEW ORLEANS LA 70139 : 
INTERNATIONAL i npg ayy COALITION. 277 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK NY 10172 
WILLIAM P JACKSON JR.. JACKSON & JESSUP, P.C PO BOX fg ARLINGTON VA 22210 
JOHNSON & SWANSON. 4700 INTERFIRST TWO DALLAS TX 75270 y 
JOEL L. JOHNSON. 475 L'ENFANT PLAZA. SW. #4400 WASHINGTON DC 2002. 

t Lani JOHNSON. P.O. BOX 7000-C TEXARKANA TX 75501 

THOMAS G JOHNSON. P.O. BOX 2463 HOUSTON TX 77001 N 

DAVID SONETON 1957 E ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 - 4 
JACK C. JORGENSEN, 6534 SPRING VALLEY DRIVE ALEXANDRIA VA 22312 

ROBERT E JULIANO ASSOCIATES. 1101 NEW HAMPSHIRE re 1 eee 60 75055 
KEIKI KEHOE. 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. SE WASHINGTON DC 2 

RICHARD B. KELLY. 770 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK NY 10 . 

MARJORIE CARROLL KICAK. 1735 JEFFERSON DAVIS HIGHWAY #303 ARLINGTON VA 22202... 

PETER T KIERNAN, 2712 N STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20007... 

KIRKPATRICK, LOCKHART. HILL. CHRISTOPHER & PHILLIPS 1900 M ST. NW oe 955 5 55 mente 
KOMINERS, FORT, SCHLEFER & BOYER. 1776 F ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 2000 

JOAN M KOVALIC. SUITE 600 21 DUPONT CIRCLE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20038. 

PATRICIA S KOZIOL. 1719 ROUTE 10 PARSIPPANY NJ 07054 

K. H. KRUKE. 1776 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 

LANE & EDSON, SUITE 400 SOUTH 1800 M ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 

LEIGHTON W LANG. 1825 EYE STREET. NW. #1040 WASHINGTON DC 20006... 

J. STEVENS LANICH, 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. SE WASHINGTON x 20003 

JOHN LASTER. 1133 15TH STREET, NW. #506 WASHINGTON DC 2000! 

LATHAM, WATKINS & HILLS. SUITE 1200 1333 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE ‘i WASHINGTON D DC 20036. 
CHARLES B LAVIN JR.. 1016 20TH STREET. NW WASHINGTON OC 200 5 
TERRY L LEITZELL. ONE THOMAS CIRCLE, NW, #900 WASHINGTON 5 70505 

JERRIS LEONARD & ASSOCIATES. P.C.. 900 17TH STREET. NW. #1020 WASHINGTON DC 20006 
aie “hn MIELDS, REISLER & COTTONE. LTD., SUITE 200 1015 shovel ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 200 


8 


Do 
FRANCES S LIPSCOMB, 645 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 700 ee a DC 20003 
ESTHER LISS. 777 14TH STREET NW WASHINGTON DC 2 
KAREN LOCKWOOD, 444 NORTHACAPITOL ST., NW WASHINGTON oc 20001 
JAMES W LOGAN. 12516 W OLD BALTIMORE ROAD BOYDS MD 20841 
LAURA LOOMIS. 419 N. NELSON STREET ARLINGTON VA 22203 
JAMES LYON. 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, SE WASHINGTON DC 20003 
MARK H R LYONS. 1882 COLUMBIA ROAD. NW. #32 WASHINGTON DC 20009 
ANTHONY R MACCHIA. FOUR WORLD TRADE CENTER NEW YORK NY 10056 
SUSAN MAGAW PO BOX 3556 WASHINGTON DC 20007 
MICHAEL C MAIBACH. 1850 K STREET NW. #925 spr i OC 20006 
MAJORITY PARTY PO BOX 28347 WASHINGTON DC 2 
ROBERT H MALONEY. 490 L'ENFANT PLAZA EAST. SW WASHINGTON OC 20024 


MANATT PHELPS. ROTHENBERG £ TUNNEY. SUITE 200 1200 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 


FRED } MARTIN JR. 1800 K STREET NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 

PEGGY L MARTIN 777 [4TH STREET NW WASHINGTON DC 20005 

JIM MATHESON 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE SE WASHINGTON DC 20053 

COUN D MATHEWS. 110) CONNECTICUT AVENUE NA WASHINGTON OC 206 

MARSHALL | MATZ BARNETT & ALAGIA 1000 THOMAS JEFFERSON STREET 0. WASHINGTON DC 20007 
JOHN C MCCARTHY BOX 1300 MCLEAN VA 2210) 

MCCLURE L TROTTER Su'TE 600 IY CONNECTICUT Avf SW WASHINGTON DC PDL 2: 
JOHN L MOCORMICA 3] / PENNSYLVANIA AYE SE WASHINGTON DC 20003 

NORRIS MCDONALD 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE SE WASHINGTON DC 20003 

ENUO MCGIFFERT L701 R STREET NW 60) WASHINGTON OC 200 

ni A STAFHER PC SUTEA s . ISIH STREET da WASHINGTON DC e 
PORON E PENDERGAST 1575 EYE STREET NW W6 WASHINGTON DC 20002 


* 


* 
St MOPHERSON 23° FAST CAPITOL ST WASHINGTON DC 20075 
OSH A 7100 BALIMU: AVENUE CLLEGE PARR MD bee 
SHARON L MESSINGER. 3914 ASPEN STREET CHEVY CHASE MD 20815 
Rau L A 1747 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE NW #300 WASHINGTON DC 20006. 
LARRY O MEYERS 1015 18TH STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20038 
FRED MILLAR. 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. SE pcre DC 70003. 
KATHERINE MILLARD 1319 F STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 


20004 
MILLER & CHEVALIER CHARTERED. METROPOLITAN SQUARE 655 15TH STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 56008. 


DAVIO H MILLER. 900 17TH STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 
JOSEPH E MILLER JR. 1608 K STREET NW WASHINGTON DC 20006. 
ay en 8 1607 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVENUE, NW vlogs i 70009 


muse CANFIELD. PADDOCK & STONE. SUITE 300 2555 1 S. NW WASHINGTON DC 20037 
HOWARD D. MOYE JR. P.O. BOX 28 FARMVILLE NC 278 
JEAN A MUIR, 45 THIRD AVENUE P.O. BOX 600 RIOGELLY WV 26753. 
GARY O MYERS. 1015 18TH STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. 
aerie NAJJAR. 1825 CONNECTICUT AVENUE. NW. #211 WASHINGTON DC 20009. 
SAM RESTON VA 22090. 


= gs 
{a 


„| GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR: MARTIN BAKER AIRCRAFT COMPANY LTD.) 


GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR: NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY) 


“| GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR: PAN AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK) 


OSBORNE TRUCK LINE. INC. ET AL. 
a HOSPITALS OF DALLAS, ET 
ICAN LEAGUE FOR EXPORTS & SECURITY ASSISTANCE, INC 


„ SHELL OIL COMPANY 
.| ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA 


| NATIONAL ACADEMIES OF PRACTICE 
„ ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY INSTITUTE 
ot NATIONAL COALITION OF LOWER PRICES 
„| POTATO CHIP/SNACK FOOD ASSOCIATION 


<| COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. NEW YORK 


EY MARITIME CORP AND SUBSIDIAI 


-| CROWL! RIES 
A ii & err * SHERWIN- WILLIAMS COMPANY) 


ASSN OF MA! 


“| HIGHWAY USERS FED FOR. 955 & MOBILITY 
“| GENERAL ELECTRIC CREDIT CORP 

".| FUTURES INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION. INC 

-| ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY INSTITUTE 


-| PACIFIC GREEN CORP 


| NATIONAL ASSN OF PLUMBING-HEATING-COOLING CONTRACTORS 


| BOGLE & GATES (FOR nae SEAFOOD PROCESSORS ASSN) 
..| KANSAS CORPORATION COMMMISSION 
„| WISCONSIN FUEL AND LIGHT CO 
| WISCONSIN GAS 


ISCON: co 
| WISCONSIN NATURAL GAS 00 
1 WISCONSIN SOUTHERN GAS CO 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1 NATIONAL ASSN OF REALTORS 


vsooee) AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSN 


NATIONAL PARKS & CONSERVATION ASSS 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY INSTITUTE 
ULIRASYSTEMS. INC 

COFFEE SUGAR & COCOA EXCHANGE INT 
AVERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO 


TENNECO INC 

ALLIED TUSE & CONDUIT Cher 

BANKAMERICA CORPORATION 

NATIONAL ASSN OF REALTORS 

ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY INSTITY TE 

VINSON A LUNS (PUR METHOOG' HOSPITAL, 
GENERAL MILLS . 

LOUISIANA WORLD EXPOSITION INC 

WATIOAAL ASSN OF SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT COS 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY INSTITUTE 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY INSTITUTE 

MOGIFFERT MUELLER. JONES K DARCY, INC 
FOOTHILLS PIPE LINES (YURON, LID 

COOPER LABORATORIES. INC 

GOVERNMENT OF BELIZE 

GOVERNMENT OF REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 
SUGAR ASSN OF THE CARIBBEAN 


be WALLACE ASSOCIATES. INC 
„ UNITED ACTION FOR ANIMALS, INC 
“| BOEING COMPUTER SERVICES 


| CITIES SERVICE OIL & GAS CORP 
FERTILIZER INSTITUTE 


„| ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY INSTITUTE 
..| NATIONAL ASSN OF PRIVATE PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITALS 


WEBSTER. JEPPSON, JONES & AGRAN 


..| CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, NA 
-| AMERICAN LEGION 
..| AUTO INTERNACIONAL ASSN 

„ COALITION OF AUTOMOTIVE ASSNS 


«| FERTILIZER INSTITUTE 

..| NATIONAL ASSN OF ARAB AMERICANS 
..| NATIONAL GROCERS ASSN 

| DON WALLACE ASSOCIATES, INC 


ge EXECUTIVES ASSN 

ILL NEWBOLD & ASSOCIATES N SCHICK SHADEL HOSPITAL) 
FEDERAL LAW ENFORCEMENT 

ELECTRONIC DATA SYSTE 


MS 
GADSBY & HANNAH (FOR: WANG LABORATORIES, INC) 
ži DGE RE AUTHORITY 
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Organization or Indwidual Filme Employer / Cen 


„1 PIONEER — pey (USA) INC 
| PPG INDUSTRIES, 


eee, eee 
PAUL HASTINGS JANOFSKY & WALKER, 6TH FLOOR 1050 THOMAS JEFFERSON ST.. NW WASHINGTON DC 20007 
PEABODY. LAMBERT & MEYERS. 1150 CONNECTICUT AVENUE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. 

PERITO, DUERK. CARLSON & PINCO. P.C. 1140 CONNECTICUT AVE.. NW WASHINGTON DC 200: 


Do... 
PHILLIPS $ PETER. 777 14TH STREET. NW WASHINGTON OC 
bona G. PHILLIPS, D.C. ASSOCIATES, INC. 402 THIRD Sree $ WASHINGTON DC 20003 


PIERSON SEMMES CROLIUS & FINLEY. 1054 31ST, NW WASHINGTON DC 20007.. 
PIPER i MARBURY, 888 16TH STREET, NW FIFTH FLOOR WASHINGTON DC 20006. 


dat PORTE & ASSOCS. INC. SUITE 208 1301 ARLINGTON RIDGE RO. ARLINGTON VA 22202 
cue 5 GOLDSTEIN FRAZER & MURPHY, SUITE 1050 1110 VERMONT AVE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20005 


WILLAN B PRENDERGAST, 6215 KELLOGG DRIVE MCLEAN VA 22101. 

PRESTON THORGRIMSON ELLIS & HOLMAN. 1776 G ST., NW, aoe WASHINGTON OC 20006 
SYDNEY PROBST. 729 15TH STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 2000 

WILLIAM E PURSLEY, 1025 CONNECTICUT AVENUE. NW WASHINGTON OC 20036.. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT ASSN, 236 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, NE 5 — DC 2000 
RANDALL. BANGERT & PRICE. 1625 K ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 200 

REC ne 324 cose ae = 8 thas zo. 


LINDA 05 REARICK. 5205 pt nr, #505 FALLS CHURCH VA 22041. 
REASONER. DAVIS & VINSON. 800 17TH ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 
MARYALYCE REILLY, 9300 UWINGSTON ROAD FORT WASHINGTON MD “get 
SARAH M RENFORE. 3618 EASTPOINTE DR. APT. 104 NORTHWOOD OH 4 


RICHARD RICHARDS. BLISS CRAFT & RICHARDS 1050 THOMAS 85 S sit NW. 6TH FL WASHINGTON OC 20007... 


LOIS RICHERSON, 1724 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 2i 

ROBERT ROACH, 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., SE WASHINGTON DC 20003 

TATIANA ROODKOWSKY, 4006 THORNTON STREET ANNANDALE VA 22003. 

GEORGE f Adlon 1411 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING CLEVELAND OH Sane 

GREGORY A SAHOD. 1825 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, NW. #21) WASHINGTON DC 20009 

1440 SANTINI, com JONES BELL 90 & BROWN, CHTO 1110 — ae HW. #1060 WASHINGTON OC 20005 


Oc 
Oo 


Do 
nee B ASSODATES. INC 955 L'ENFANT PLAZA SW SUITE 140] WASHINGTON DC 20024 


* 
MARK | SCHNEIDER 1001 22ND STREET NW #600 WASHINGTON DC 20037 
SCHWABE WILLIAMSON WYATT MOORE £ ROBERTS SUITE 30? 1000 POTOMAC ST NW WASHINGTON DC 7000? 
W 
* 
D 


b. 
DEBORAH M SCHWART/ 444 NORIH CAPITOL STREET MW WASHINGTON DC 200.. 
RICHAPD S Cette IPSO R STREET WW WASHING! ON DE . + 
SORIBNER HALL & THOMPSON SUITE 700 1875 EYE STREET, NW WASHINGION DC 20000 
PAMELA SEDERHOLM BOX 719 DALLAS TH 75221 
PAUL | SEIDMAN RUTTENBERG PHELPS & ae on LEESBURG PIRE. #906 FALLS 1 vA 3 
RICHARD N SHAROOD 510 SEWARD SQUARE WASHINGTON DC 20003 ...... 
SIMONELLI AND HALL 1420 N STREET 95 A WASHINGTON oc a “cae 


250) M ST. NW SUITE 380 WASHING) 
AGHER & FLOM 919 18TH intel NW WASHINGTON oc 20006 
DEBORAH A SMITH 1101 14TH STREET NW. #200 WASHINGTON 5 * Sa 
DOUGLAS S SMITH. 3219 MAGNOLIA AVENUE FALLS CHURCH VA 2 

GARY K SMITH. 600 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, SE, #300 51 be 70003. 

pa SWOWHITE, 1015 ISTH ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 2000: 


SPRIGGS BODE & HOLLINGSWORTH. 1015 ISTH ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20005. 
CARL F. ST CIN, 110] 17TH STREET. NW, #604 WASHINGTON DC 20036 .. 


Stepio 4 3 1250 CONNECTICUT AVE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 
HEATHER STEVENS-KITTNER, 1717 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, NW, #503 WASHING 
JOHN C. STONE, BOX 1300 MCLEAN VA 22102 


Do. 
JAMES R. STREETER, 733 15TH STREET, NW 
SULLIVAN & WORCESTER, 1025 CONNEETIOUT A AVE., NW WASHINGTON 5 
MARCIA Z. SULLIVAN, SUITE 1200 1300 N. 17TH STREET ARLINGTON VA i 
SURREY & MORSE, 1 ISTH ST., NW W k DC 20005 
* ASBILL & BRENNAN, 1666 K ST., NW W. 


RICHARD P SWIGART, 1825 SAMUEL MORSE DRIVE RESTON VA 22090. 
ROBERT TAFT JR . SUITE 600 21 DUPONT CIRCLE NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 
PAUL M. an 818 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 


uud Ë TRAMMELL, 3255 GRACE STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20007... 
VAN FLEET ASSOCIATES, SUITE 102 499 SOUTH CAPITOL ST., SW WASHINGTON DC 20003. 
a FELDMAN, SUTCLIFFE, CURTIS & LEVENBERG, 7TH FLOOR 1050 THOMAS JEFFERSON ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20007.. 


Do.. 
DONALD R VAUGHAN, PO BOX 1288 ASHEBORO NC 27203. 

JOSPEH T. VENTURA ENTERPRISES, INC, 18 K STREET NW, 2 1 , e 
GEORGE A. VIVERETTE JR., 8111 GATEHOUSE ROAD FALLS CHURCH VA 22047 

2087, WE, 1100 STR, # #804 WASHINGTON DC 20036 


SANSUI e CORP 
SLURRY TRANSPORT ASSN 
SUMITOMO 3M LID 


| TDK USA CORP 
TEAC CORP 
J TEKNIKA ELECTRONICS CORP 


VICTOR MAGNETAPE CO. LTD 


r CORPORATION 
cool NATIONAL MASS RETAILING INSTITUTE 


| COMBINED HEALTH RESOURCES. INC 
SAMARITAN HEALTH SERVICE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
ARD SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


HEALTH SERVICES FOUNDATION 
CORDS ASSN 


8 YS 
ASSOCIATED BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, INC 
„f SHELL OIL COMPANY 


0 BUSINESS ROUNDTABLE 
BANGOR & 


à ‘OAD 
| CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN TRANSPORTATION CORP 
| DELAWARE OTSEGO SYSTEM 
| GENESEE & WYOMING COR? 
| PANDROL 


PITTSBURG & SHAWMUT RAILROAD 
| SPENO RAIL SERVICES 

| WESTINGHOUSE INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
| NATIONAL BEER WHOLESALERS ASSN 

| ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 


„ NATIONAL TOOLING & MACHINING ASSN 


| BENCHMARK TECHNOLOGIES CORP 


Ae PRESIDENT LINES 


NATIONAL CABLE TELEVISION ASSN. INC 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY INSTITUTE 
1 ASSOCIATES 


GREENS CREEK JOINT VENTURE 

LORIMAR PRODUCTIONS 

NATIONAL TOUR ASSS 

NORANLE EXPLORATION INC 

WORANDA MINING INC 

D UNVERS:” Y 

PIRELLI CAEL CORPORATION 

PRATI INSTITUTE 

STANDARD Ot CO (OHIO 

HELICOPTER LOGGERS ASSN 

UTUMSTFEET Car ANS 

MOUNTAIN STATES ENERGY. INC 

ONS ELEVATOR CO 

STATE OF OREGON Ory z PORTLAND OREGON MEIRO 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASS) 

AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 100 INSURANCE INC 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE OU 
| SOUTHLAND CORPORATION 

NATIONAL TOOLING & MACHINE ASSN 
CHEMICAL WASTE MANAGEMENT. INC 


..| FAIR TRADE SUBCOMM OF INTL TRADE COMM OF CAST METALS FEDER. 


ASHLAND OIL. INC, ET AL 
CITIES SERVICE OIL & GAS CORP 
AMERICAN NURSES ASSN 


«| NATIONAL INHOLDERS ASSN 
..| NATIONAL ASSN OF GREETING CARD PUBLISHERS 


i IONAL MORTGAGE ASSN 
IAI. STETTINIUS & HOLLISTER (FOR: WALD MANUFACTURING CO, INC) 


TAFT. STETTINIUS & HOLLISTER (FOR: SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO) 

ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE PENSION & WELFARE PLANS. INC 

NATIONAL ASSN OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 
ISIANA WORLD EXPOSITION, INC 
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Organization or individual Filing 


Do... 
NANCY E WAGNER, 1800 M STREET, NW, #295 NORTH WASHINGTON DC 20036. 
3 WALKER sis actin WC. 1730 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., NW | WASHINGTON DC 20006... 


Do.. BeA 
R bah! WIL & ASSOCIATES. ** Ii DUPONT Fit Wi 760 WASHINGTON DC 20038— 


Oo... 
DON WALLACE ASSOCIATES, INC. 232 E CAPITOL ST. WASHINGTON DC 20003... 
ELEANOR WALTERS, 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., SE WASHINGTON DC 20003.. 
BARBARA F. WARDEN, 3100 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20008... 
epa A. WARREN, GNAU, CARTER, JACOBSEN & ASSOC., INC, 1777 F STREET, NW WASHINGTON be 20005 


WATT, Oien KILLAN, TOOLE & HOFFAR, 1742 R STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20009... 

DOUGLAS R. WATTS, 1724 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20036....... 

WEBSTER AND SHEFFIELD, 1200 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE., NW, #350 WASHINGTON DC 20036 . 

WEBSTER, CHAMBERLIN & BEAN, 1747 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 .. 

WEXLER, REYNOLDS, HARRISON & SCHULE, INC, SUITE —.— 1317 F STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20004... 
SAM wit, 412 FIRST STREET, SE WASHINGTON DC 2000 


Do.... 
JULIAN A WILHELM, 1320 19TH STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 ... 
a hs & JENSEN, P.C., 1101 CONNECTICUT AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 


JUDY WINCHESTER, SUITE 304 1620 | ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 

WINSTON & STRAWN, #500 2550 M ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20037 

WINTHROP, WEINSTEIN fi SEXTON, 1800 CONWED TOWER, 444 CEDAR STREET ST. fet * 55101 
ager WITECK, THE POWER HOUSE ee GRACE STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 2 


Do... 
LINDA ANZALONE WOOLLEY, 1707 L STREET, NW, #200 WASHINGTON DC 20036. 
ERIC YOUNG, 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, SE WASHINGTON DC 20003. 

RALPH ZAAYENGA, 1800 K STREET, NW. #820 WASHINGTON DC 20006 

THOMAS K ZAUCHA, 1825 SAMUEL MORSE DRIVE RESTON VA 22090. 

LEO 3 9912 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY BROOKLYN NY 11209 


6 ame — —— 
ZUCKERT, SCUTT, RASENBERGER & DELANEY, 888 17TH ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 


E-SYSTEMS 


„| LANIHAU CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND TRUST COMPANY 


vows} NATIONAL BEER WHOLESALERS OF AMERICA 
| UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CORP 
„ HUSKY OIL COMPANY 


BECHTEL CIVIL & MINERALS, INC 


..| BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP 


NORTHVILLE phh CORP 
FREEPORT-MCMORAN, | 

| LIFE OF VIRGINIA, ERT NATIONAL, ET AL 
VOLUME FOOTWEAR RETAILERS OF AMERICA 


-| ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY INSTITUTE 
NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, INC 
BI-COUNTY CONSORTIUM 


-| INTER-TRIBAL COUNCIL OF MICHIGAN, INC 


| OHIO CASUALTY INSURANCE CO 


...| NATIONAL CABLE TELEVISION ASSN, INC 


| DOMESTIC PETROLEUM COUNCIL, INC 
| BEER INDUSTRY ALLIANCE 
| COMMITTEE FOR PRUDENT DEREGULATION 
| INDEPENDENT CATTLEMEN'S ASSN 
| NATIONAL PEANUT GROWERS GROUP 
| SAM KANE PACKING 


| BURCH, WILHELM & MCDONALD, P.C. (FOR: MAN TRUCK & BUS CORP) 


| ALASKA LUMBER AND PULP 


| BRAUM ICE CREAM STORES, INC 


| OTTO BREMER FOUNDATION 
GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR: ANEUTRONIX, INC 
GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR: HEALTH INSU! 


| GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR: NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY) 


| INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CORP 


«| ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY INSTITUTE 


SUN COMPANY, Lj 
NATIONAL GROCI 


„| BUILDING & CONSTRUCTION TRADE DEPARTMENTS, AFL-CIO 
| TRANSPORTATION INSTITUTE 


GRUMMAN AEROSPACE CORP 
BUSINESS ROUNDTABLE 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS* 


*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the 
Quarterly Report Form. 


May 11, 1983 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1983: 
(Note.—The form used for reporting is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are 
not repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings.) 
FILE ONE Cory WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN X BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” Report ( Registration“): To register.“ place an X below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X“ below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be 
numbered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ 5.“ 6.“ etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions 
will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


fee 


(Mark one square only) 


NOTE on ITEM A! — (a) In GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) Employee“. To file as an employee“, state (in Item B/) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If 
the employee“ is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may 
join in filing a Report as an ‘‘employee”’.) 
(ii) Employer“. To file as an employer“, write None“ in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) SEPARATE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1, State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or em- 


ployees who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE ON ITEM B.- Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, 
except that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but 
all members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as employers“ is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLoOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


NOTE on ITEM “C"’.—(a) The expression in connection with legislative interests,“ as used in this Report, means in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.“ The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, 
amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may 
be the subject of action by either House’’—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly“ Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 


E place an “X” in the box at the 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which 
the person filing has caused to be issued or 
distributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quanti- 
ty distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
Conor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


left, so that this Office will no 
longer expect to receive Reports. 

4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of 

anticipated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 

If this is a Quarterly“ Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out items “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


combine a Preliminary“ Report (Registration) with a Quarterly“ Report. 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing) 
PAGE 1¢@ 
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NOTE on ITEM “D.”—(a) In General. The term contribution“ includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a contribution.“ The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of 
money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribu- 
tion! Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir THIS Report Is FOR AN EMPLOYER.—(i) In General Item D“ is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available in 
the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(iii) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, 
assessments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of 
dues, assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, 
such organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. 
However, each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir THIS Report Is For AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it will 
be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under D 13” and D 14.“ since the amount has already been reported 


under D 5,” and the name of the employer“ has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write None“ in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) 

Dues and assessments 

Gifts of money or anything of value 

Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 

Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) 

..TotaL for this Quarter (Add items 1“ through 5“) 
Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 

. TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add 6“ 

and 7“) 


e = 


Loans Received 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a. loan. . Sec. 302(a). 
... TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans 
Borrowed from others during this Quarter 
Repaid to others during this Quarter 


“Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


Contributors of $500 or more 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
13. Have there been such contributors? 


Please answer yes“ or no“: . . . 

14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the period“ from January 1 through the last 
days of this Quarter total 8500 or more: 

Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of 
this page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and 
“Name and Address of Contributor’; and indicate whether the 
last day of the period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or 
December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the fol- 
lowing example: 

Amount Name and address of Contributor 

(“Period” from Jan. 1 through 

$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 

$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, III. 


$3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE ON ITEM E“. - (a) In General. The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure“ — 


Section 302(b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None,“ write None“ in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) 

„Public relations and advertising services 

...Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 
19 


Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 
„Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 
..Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 
Telephone and telegraph 
Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 
All other expenditures 
Tora. for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8’") 
Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 
Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and 109 
Loans Made to Others 
“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan 
ToTaL now owed to person filing 
Lent to others during this Quarter 
Repayment received during this Quarter 


Segen Be NE 


— — 


Sec. 302 (b). 


15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 


In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: Amount.“ Date or 
Dates,” Name and Address of Recipient.“ Purpose.“ Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 


$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
Marshbanks Bill.” 


$2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 
PAGE 2 
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ROBERT J. AAGRE. 1615 H STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20062 

PAUL C. ABENANTE. SUITE 850 2020 K ST NW WASHINGTON DC 200% 

THOMAS G ABERNETHY SR . 3973 STUART PLACE JACKSON MS 33211 

GEORGIA ABRAHAM. 1825 CONNECTICUT AVENUE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20009 

SHERMAN ABRAHAMSON SUITE 370 1201 PENNSYLVANIA AVE NW “scarp OC 20008 
* = 2025 EYE ASEE NW. #1022 WASHINGTON DC 2000 


Ons ADAMS, SUITE 700 1899 L Sf. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 - 
JOHN ia ADAMS. 1919 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. NW. #700 WASHINGTON DC 20006 


THOMAS L ADAMS JR. 1101 ISTH STREET, NW WASHINGTON OC 2000— 
HOBSON H ADCOCK., 700 ANDERSON HILL RD PURCHASE NY NY 10577 : 


. ADDUCI, 1909 K ST. NW. #300 WASHINGTON DC 20006 
ADVANCE COAL MANAGEMENT CIRCLE LEXINGTON KY 40511.. 


CORPORATION. 805 NEWTOWN 
ADVOCATES TO SAVE LEGAL SERVICES, INC., 1625 K STREET. TW 8TH FLOOR WASHINGTON DC ‘006 
AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES ASSN piai INC, 1725 DESALES ST., AE S DC 20036... 


3 
G. COLBURN AKER. SUITE 700 1201 PENNSYLVANIA AVE, NW WASHINGTON DC 


C 20004. 
AKIN aad ee 2 & FELD, SUITE 400 1333 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE., NW W WASHINGTON Ù > — 


Do 
Do. 
Oo... 
Do 
De 
Do... 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do 
0 
Oo 
Do 
k 
Do 
Oc 
Oo 
D. 
ix 
O 
& 
k 
& 
Oc 
* 
Do 
* 
0 


į 18 A S@ ee 
H MEADE ALCORN JR ALCORN Bue * ‘sane ONE AMERICAN ROW HARTFORD CT 06103 
FREDERICA R ALDERSON 1730 M STREET MW #60) WASHINGTON DC 2003: 
ALO C ALEXANDER MORGAN LEWIS 4 BOOUUS 180. M a. WW #800 WORTH WASHINGTON DC 2003é 


A DC 20002 
THERAPEUTICS, PO BOX 23691 L'ENFANT PLAZA STATION WASHINGTON DC 
000 POTOMAC STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20007 


aon 


' CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE US. .. 


TL AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN 


US CANE SUGAR REFINERS ASSN 


s RICAN STOCK EXCHANGE, INC... 
: | AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO 


| ARCHER DANIELS MIDLAND COMPANY. 
| BEACON OIL CO 


| BENEFICIAL CORPORATION - 
| COALITION OF SERVICE INDUSTRIES, INC.. 
CORPORATION 


ot 
| DESERT GRAPE GROWERS | LEAGUE OF TAURIA.. 
E & J GALLO WINERY 


vce) GOLDMAN SACHS & 00 


f LE 


„~A LEGGETT & 0 ...... 
| LONE STAR INDUSTRIES, INC. 


MARRIOTT CORPORA 
METROPOLITAN TRANSIT AUTHORITY OF HARRIS COUNTY 


<Å MILITARY ACCESSORIES SERVICE ASSN., INC 
_.) MOTION PICTURE ASSN OF AMERICA. INC 
-| MURPHY OIL CORP 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE Mi 
NATIONAL SOYBEAN PROCESSORS ASSN .. 
| NORTHWEST ENERGY COMPANY 


<... NORTON SIMON. INC.. 


| OSTEOPATHIC MEDICAL CENTER. 


TRIES. INC 
SHEARSON AMERICAN EXPRESS. INC 
SOUTH HAMPTON INC i 
SOUTHLAND ROYALTY CO 

TEAS AR CORPORATION 

+ VALERO ENERGY CORPORATION 
VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS OF AMERICA... 


INTERSTATE NATURAL GAS ASSOQANION OF AMERICA... 
AMERICAN BUSINESS CONFERENCE 

HELEN WODELL HALBACH ESTATE.. 

ARIZONA PUBLIC SERVICE CO 

BALDWIN UNITED CORPORATES 


COMMITTEE FOR CAP FORMATION THROUGH DIVIDEND REINVESTMENT.. 
| DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 


May II, 1983 


E 


85 Ren 


E po ts 
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ARCAN MEDICAL PEER REVIEW ASSN, SUITE 210 5410 GROSVENOR LANE E 
RICAN MOVERS CONFERENCE. 400 ARMY-NAVY DR ARLINGTON VA 22202... 


7 KANSAS dv MO Bs 108 
AMERICAN Provera ASSN. C/O DR JOHN D. TUMBLIN 1 baa 600 MARYLAND AVE. SW WASHINGTON DC 20024. 

MADISON AVE NEW YORK 16 : 
ARATRANSIT INSTITUTE, P.O. BOX 340276 CORAL "TABLES FL 33134... 5 a 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, 5203 LEESBURG 2 


445270177 
22,812.00 


41,291.76 
77,083 98 
een 
AMERICAN WATERWAYS SHIPYARD CONFERENCE. SUITE 1101 1600 WILSON BOULEVARD ARLINGTON Ese 
NORRS J AMITAY, P.C., SUITE 168 400 N. CAPITOL ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20001 


EDWARD ANDERSEN, IONAL GRANGE ... 
BETTE 05 ANDERSON, THE POWER HOUSE 3255 GRACE STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20007 “"] GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR: BEVERLY ENTERPRISES 


„ GRAY AND COMPANY EA PAN AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK) . 
| GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR: 


Do 
GWEN A ANDERSON, SUITE 704 1200 18TH STREET. NW 4 2 05 20035 
JAMES A ANDERSON JR.. 1776 F STREET. NW WASHINGTON 
ROBERT L ANDERSON, JOHN DEERE RD MOLINE IL 61265. 
STEVEN C ANDERSON. 1700 OLD MEADOW RD. MCLEAN, VA 22101. 
WAYNE C ANDERSON. 1629 K ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20006.. A N 
WILLIAM C ANDERSON. 1101 16TH ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20038. | INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.. 
ANDERSON HIBEY, NAUHEIM & BLAIR. 1605 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVENUE. ..| ALASKA LUMBER & PULP. INC 

O ANDRESEN. 1957 E STREET NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 Ess ..| ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA .. 

. | SPACE SERVICES INC, OF AMERICA...... 

RT ANGEL 1000 CONNECTICUT AVE . NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. | JAPAN ECONOMIC INSTITUTE OF AMER 

WOR oe TLRS 8 JOL WASHINGTON OC 20036.. UNE 00. 


OC 20035 ; 
ANTOLOCA 604 SOUR — 1000 lein STREET NW WASHINGTON OC “RC L * beni vt seven 
es & OFFICE BUILDING ASSOC OF METROPOLITAN WASHDC SUITE 00 55 K ST WW WASHINGTON DC , ENR 


ON D n R 1600 RHODE ISLAND AVE MW WASHINGTON DC 20036 NATIONAL RIFLE ASSN OF AMER. 

ROBERT | ARAUIN 190) 27ND STREET WW WEN WASHINGTON DC 70°27 STANDARD O. OD (OHIO 
CHRISTIAN ARCHER 1730 RHODE ISLAND Avt my — 213 WASHINGTON DC 2003¢ e 2 Je 

JOHN ARCHER 8111 GATEHOUSE RO FALLS CHURCH VA N 

ARENT. FOX KINTWER, PLOTUN & KAHN, 1050 — AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC — 1 


Sr 


JOHN A | ANT PLATA EAST. SW WASHING 

ARMOUR HANDCRAFTS. INC. 230 STH AVENUE NEW YORK NY 10001 = 

ARNOLD & PORTER. 1200 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE NW WASHINGTON DC 70036. eee sae “f FEDERATION SUSE DES ASPAS OE n ned 1 
CARL F ARNOLD. 1100 CONNECTICUT AVE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 h 2 r AMERICAN FAMILY CORP 


F 
88882 


29899797987 


262.39 
1,77575 
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FRITZ E_ATTAWAY. 1600 EYE ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20005 A 
AUDIO RECORDING RIGHTS COALITION. 2001 EYE STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20002 e e — 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS REBUILDERS ASSN. 6849 OLD DOMINION DRIVE MCLEAN VA 22102 ...............----n W aig 

JOHN S AUTRY. SUITE 810 2000 L ST NW WASHINGTON DC 20035 Free CORPORATION 

AVENEL ASSOCIATES. et BOX 53131 WASHINGTON DC 20009.. 2 1 FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 

AVON PRODUCTS. INC. 9 WEST S7TH ST. NEW YORK NY 10019. 

GEORGE C AXTELL 47S ENFANT PUA SM. #4400 WASHINGTON DC 20024 | AMERICAN N LEAGUE FOR EXPORTS & SECURITY ASSISTANCE. INC. 
WILLIAM H AXTMAN, RM. 160 950 N GLEBE RO AARLINGTON VA 22203 MANUFACTURERS 

WALTER C AYERS, VIRGINIA PETROL 

CRAIG H BAAB. 1800 M S |ASHING — 

JED L BABBIN 4910 NORTH 27TH STREET ARLINGTON vA 22207. 

PATTI JO BABER. SUITE 400 919 18TH 51 NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 

DALE R. BABIONE. 1700 N. MOORE ST <i VA 22263........ 

* BACHA. 1625 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. NW. #505 WASHINGTON DC 200 


* er DE REIZES & MIDDLETON. 1049 30TH STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20007 


e 
BAER MARKS & UPHAM. 299 PARK AVE. NEW YORK NY 10171. 
CARL E BAGGE. COAL BUILDING WASHINGTON DC 1 
JOAN N. BAGGETT. 815 15TH ST.. NW WASHINGTON DC 20005... 
ent BAILEY. 1101 17TH STREET. NW, #1002 WASHINGTON DC 20036. 
GEORGE F. BAILEY JR . P.O. BOX 21 MONTGOMERY AL 36 * 
PAUL C. BAILEY JR., 1545 18TH STREET. NW WASHINGTON 


. PONS; 1701 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 


BAKER $ & DANIELS. SUITE 600 1920 N S % WASHINGTON DC 25928. 
= sets HOSTETLER, 818 CONNECTICUT AVE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 


Do 
EMIL F BAKER. 1303 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036.. 
JAMES JAY BAKER. 1600 RHODE ISLAND AVENUE. N.W WASHINGTON DC 
KEITH L BAKER. 1000 POTOMAC STREET. NW. #302 WASHINGTON DC 20007. 
WALDON L BAKER. SUITE 802 1015 15TH STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 2000! 
50 17TH ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 


it STON DC 20036.. 
ROBERT O BARKER 801 NORTHLAND TOWERS WEST SOUTHFIELD MI 48075 
H NW WASHINGTON DC 20037 


S SAN FRANCISCO CA 

BARNES RICHARDSON & bes som beh 400 115 4 kok nw 8 00 W 88885 | FLORIDA CITRUS MUTUAL... 

D.. | INDUSTRIAS QUIMICAS Y TARTARICAS. 
TARTARIC CHEMICALS DU, 
UNIROYAL. INC Ee 
WORLD CARRIER INC. eects 
STRATTON HATS. INC ; ry ss 

US CANTALOUPE GROWERS & IMPORTERS ASSN. — — 8 57.9% 

& ALAGA 1000 THOMAS A STREET MW #900 WASHINGTON DC 20057 : 8 ad ; 173 


At WASHINGTON DC 20002 
& Sur SCAN En enor ee NW WASHINGTON be 20003 


BARRETT SMITH SCHAPIRO SIMON 1 ARMSTRONG. 1201 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. NW, #821 WASHINGTON DC 20004 


eg 


aH 35 
<> 


je 


2277 
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TINA MARTS BEACH 777 14TH ST, NW WASHINGTON DC 2005 

BRUCE A BEAM SUITE 1041 1801 K ST NW WASHINGTON DC 200 c: . 

DANIEL P BEARD BEARD AND ASSOCIATES PO BOK 235! UVS A vo 2102 

THERESA E BEARMAN. STH FLOOR 1111 19TH STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. 

DONALD S BEATTIE 400 FIRST ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20001 s 

CHRISTINE T BEATTY. 1730 RHODE ISLAND AVE AW 2 85 WASHINGTON DC 203 

HUBERT BEATTY. 1957 E ST NW WASHINGTON DC 200: . . 

LAURA L BEATY. 806 N JEFFERSON ST ARLINGTON VA 2065 

JANET F. BECHERER. 409 N. THIRD STREET BOX 1724 HARRISBURG PA 17101 

EDWARD A BECK ill 15TH & M STREETS. NW WASHINGTON DC 7 

ROBERT J. BECKER. SUITE 204 3977 W JEFFERSON JOLIET IL & 

WILLAY W BEDDOW. 1101 ISTH ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 2002 

ROBERT V BEERS. 2101 E-STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20037 

EDWIN L BEHRENS. 180! K ST. NW. #23) WASHINGTON DC 20004 EES 
MAX J BEILKE 5535 HEMPSTEAD WAY PO BOX 1406 SPRINGFIELD VA 22151.. 

ALEXANDER B BELL 9618 COTTRELL TERRACE SILVER SPRING MD 203.3 

BELL BOYD & LLOYD. THREE FIRST NATIONAL PLAZA 70 WEST MADISON STREET CACO i ik 60522. 

HOWARD H BELL. 1225 CONNECTICUT AVE NW. #49] WASHINGTON DC 20036 g 

WINSTON Ey BELL PO BOX 25823 LAS VEGAS NV 89126 

C THOMAS BENDORF, 3615 OVERCREEK DR COLUMBIA SC 29266 .... 

KENNETH U BENJAMIN JR . 1101 VERMONT AVE. NW faa oC 75605. 

W M BENKERT. 1625 K ST. NW. #1000 WASHINGTON DC 20005 

BEVERLY L BENNETT. 1850 K STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 2000 

CATHERINE BENNETT. SUITE 730 1700 PENNSYLVANIA AVE e DC 20006... 

MEREDITH BENNETT. 729 ISTH STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 

WILLIAM C BENNETT JR . 1333 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE.. NW WASHINGTON 0 20058 

JOHN C BENNISON. 4400 MACARTHUR BLVD NW WASHINGTON DC 20067 


BENOIT, SMITH & LAUGHLIN. 2001 JEFFERSON DAVIS HIGHWAY SUITE 501 ARLINGTON VA 22202... 


FREDERICK S BENSON Iii. 1619 MASSACHUSETTS AVE NW WASHINGTON DC jose 
NANCY C BENSON. 1575 EE ST. NW. #220 WASHINGTON DC 20005 

TOM BENSON SUITE 501 50) UNION STREET NASHVILLE TN 37219 

JAVES E BENTON. N J PETROLEUM COUNCIL 170 W. STATE ST. TRENTON NJ 08608. 

GEORGE L BERG JR. 600 MARYLAND AVENUE. SW WASHINGTON DC 20024 

REBECCA } BERG. 2550 M ST. NW SUITE 770 WASHINGTON OC 20037... 

O. M BERGE 12050 WOODWARD AVE DETROIT MI 48203................... 

EDWIN M BERGSMARK. THREE SEAGATE TOLEDO OH 43503 

PAUL C BERGSON. 2550 M ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20037........... 

DAVID BERICK. 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. SE WASHINGTON DC 20003..... 

FRANK BRETT BERLIN. SUITE 1100 1612 K ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006... 

ELLEN BERMAN. SUITE 320 2900 L ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 ..... 


WILLIAM RD FALLS CHURCH VA 2204 
MARY E BERNHARD. 1090 VERMONT AVENUE. N W — . 500 WASHINGTON DC 20005.. 
CHARLES BERNHARDT. 1016 16TH ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20036.. 

RACHELLE B BERNSTEIN. 1615 H STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20062.. 

MAX — 3213 zo ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20207............... 


VE. WW WASHINGTON DC 20036 — 
RIDGE & DIAMOND. PC. 1333 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 


i 
JAMES A BIERMAN 1775 PENNSYLVAMA AVE NW WASHINGTON DC 2000¢ 


MOE Bult 817 LATH SI NW WASHER DC Qo 
1 L SOMES 2033 KSI ee OC 20006 


713 1660 1 STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 
D 1724 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 
AW 3 WEST S7TH STREET NEW YORE Ny 13713 
N BUDGET APPEAL PO BOX 9 BOWLING GREEN STATION NEW YORE NY 100° 


TON BITTNER 8 4 SAAS SUITE 1100 1140 C AVE iw WASHINGTON DC 20036.. 


Eelersersersersts 


i 


a 


252528 
A 


.--, BOISE CASCADE COR 
"| AMERICAN ADVERTISING FEDERATION. 


„| AMERICAN INST OF Menon SHIPPING .. 


«| RIR INDUSTRIES, INC. 
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_. WARNER COMMUNICATIONS, 4 
FRANK W WINNE & SON, INC... 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC POWER SERVICE CORP 
SENECA AND ASSOCIATES INC. 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE........... 
a LABOR EXECUTIVES ASSN 


NATIONAL ASSN OF HOWE BUILDERS OF THE US. . 
JOINT COUNCIL OF ALLERGY & IMMUNOLOGY 
NATIONAL CONSTRUCTORS ASSOCIATION 

AWERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE ASSN 

PROCTER & GAMBLE MANUFACTURING CO... 


„ NATIONAL ASSN FOR UNIFORMED SERVICES 


UNITED ASSN OF 2 & APPREN x PLMBG & PIPEFTG INDUSTRY 


| ASSOCIATION OF TRIAL LAWYERS OF AMERICA - 
| AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN 5 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LIFE INSURANCE... 


| PFIZER. 2 
| ASSOCIATED BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, INC 
| ATLANTIC RICHFIELD 00 

MERICAN — OF TRAVEL AGENTS. 


| AMERICAN FARM 

(AR 200108 NC 

| BROTHERHOOD OF 

į TOLEDO iRUST COMPANY 


i UNON fants 
UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 


FOLEY LARDNER HOLLABAUGH & JACOBS (FOR INDEPENDENT REFINERS ASSOCIA [ 2 


THOM OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN POSTAL WORKERS UNUA, AFL-OÙ 
ADHERENCE GROUP. INC 
PRIVATE TRUCK COUNCIL OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA DPF ean DV OF RAILROADS 


000 INLET REGION. INC 
ea SmS E TOAN ASF den 
e ENGINEERS ... 

SEALASKA 


10.765 17 
$,833 33 
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GERALD BLIZIN. 1201 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. NW. #700 WASHINGTON DC 20004 
ELLEN BLOCK. 3RD FLOOR 2030 M STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 

L THOMAS BLOCK, ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK NY 10015 

PETER L BLOCKLIN, 1120 CONNECTICUT AVE.. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036.. 

HOLTON E. BLOMGREN, SUITE 511 1745 JEFFERSON DAVIS HWY. ARLINGTON VA 22202.. 
DOUGLAS M. BLOOMFIELD, 444 NORTH CAPITOL ST. NW #412 WASHINGTON DC 2000)... 
MARK BLOOMFIELD, SUITE 520 1850 K ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 

JOHN B. BLOUNT N. 777 14TH STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20005. 

BLUM & NASH, SUITE 408 1015 18TH ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. 


JARED O. BLUM, 1730 M ST., NW, #61 
WAYNE F 


BONSIB, INC. P.O. BOX 1807 WASHINGT! 
pared B. BOOKER, 1918 N. PARKWAY 


5 OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
..| AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (UNITED KINGDOM) 
„| AMERICAN CONSULTING ENGINEERS COUNCIL 

..| AMALGAMATED TRANSIT UNION, NATL CAP DIV. 689. 

-| AMERICAN APPAREL MANUFACTURERS ASSN, INC. 

| ITALIAN AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES (U.S.A), INC. 


388 
8888 


m 


> 
3322 
8885 


2111255 
ms ens 


pm 
gs 


i 


5 
E 


E. 1 


Ae 
pe 


ji, 100 MARYLAND ; 0 
|, SUITE 610 1900 L Sr. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 
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DAVID A BRODY. 1640 RHODE ISLAND AVE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 .. 

PHILLIP J. BROMAN, SUITE 600 919 18TH STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 

at 3 BROMBERG. 1111 19TH ST., NW, #402 WASHINGTON DC 20036.. 
R. BROMWICH, 1775 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006. 


MARY E BROOKS, 1730 M STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 


20036 ... 
PHILLIP W. BROOKS, VOLUNTEER STATE Oik COMM 18TH FLOOR, oe, HRD N "NAT BANK BLDG. MASE TN 37219.. 


DAVID W. BROOME, 1800 M ST.. NW. #870-S WASHINGTON OC 
DANIEL T_ BROSS, 1101 17TH St. NW SUITE 704 WASHINGTON DC 20036 
BROSSI MO 20817 


MIAMI AZ 85539 
DAVID S. J. BROWN. 1101 17TH ST., NW, #604 WASHINGTON DC 20036.. 

ELLEN B. BROWN, 729 ISTH ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20005 

ELLEN S. BROWN, SUITE 310 1140 CONNECTICUT AVE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 à 
HOWARD C. BROWN JR , 1919 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., NW, #702 l AES OC 20006. 


Oo... Ek 
JAMES F BROWN, 410 FIRST STREET, SE WASHINGTON DC 20003 
JESSE B. BROWN, 1900 FENNSYLVANIA AVE.. NW WASHINGTON DC 20068.. 
JESSE P. BROWN W. 1918 N. PARKWAY MEMPHIS TN 38112 
RALPH BROWN. SUITE 107 701 S. 22ND STREET OMAHA NB 68162 
BROWN TODD & HEYBURN, 1600 CITIZENS PLAZA LOUISVILLE KY 40202 
VINCENT D. BROWN, NEBRASKA PETROLEUM COUNCIL PO BOX yok LINCOLN WB 68303 
WILLIAM E BROWN, 815 CONNECTICUT AVE. NW WASHINGTON DC 200 
WILLIAM R BROWN, 499 SOUTH CAPITOL STREET. SW SUITE 412 WASHINGTON OC 20003 
9 ROADY. BONVILLIAN & GOLD, 1300 19TH STREET. NW. #30) WASHINGTON DC 20025 


Oo 
DONALD T BROWNE 205 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORE NY 17 
STANLEY R BROWNE SUITE 1129 170] PERNSYLWANA AVE NW WASHINGTON DC 2006 


=, TEIOMAN & SCHOMER SUITE 900 1025 CONNECTICUT AVE hw WASHINGTON OC 20036... 


Sesrsss 


BE 


ASS WT 0 J e AVE N.W. WASHINGTON DC 20005. 
NW. #300 WASHINGTON DC 20036 


ny 


BURCH JR., 1320 19TH STREET, NW, #200 WASHINGTON DC 20036... 
BURCH, 1735 JEFFERSON DAVIS HWY, #903 ARLINGTON VA 22202 
BURCH, Kayi 401 1101 VERMONT AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 
E — DR. CHICAGO 


BURDEN, 200 IL 60601. 
RSON COURT SEVERNA PARK MD 2 
BURGENER, 530 BROADWAY. 1 DIEGO CA 921 
NEW . NW WASHINGTON DC 


Hirr 


5 
i 
T 


92 15 5 ISON DURIS, 1400 K 


BURNS, 2501 M S z 
HON lglg P STO NW WASHINGTON DC 70038, 
„ 1629 K ST., NW, # 


272 
Ht 


Freer 


£ 
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| ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF U N B'RITH 


TOYOTA MOTOR SALES USA INC........ 
| FEDERATION OF AMERICAN HOSPT 


TES 
TIONAL ASSN OF LIFE SOENCE SNN INC 
AWERICAN NUCLEAR ENERGY COUNOL .. 
POTOWAL ELECTRIC POWER CC 
MATIDAA COTTON COUMO, OF AMERICA 
lah 1 USS IN 3 
BROWS & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP 
AMERICAN 1 iS! 
FORD MOTOR 
OOL E SATE are OF Comme RCE 
QTVENS FOR CAULEY RIVER 
STRICT OF ese DEPARTWENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
KANSAS OTY SOUTHERN RAL WAY 
LOUSYLLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
WETROPOUTAN TRANSIT AUTHORITY ‘ 
NORTHEASTERN INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS. INC — 
SMITH DAWSON ASSOCS (FOR SAN FRAN PUBLIC UTIL COMMISSION) 
WESTERN RIVER GUIDES ASSS 
RISK & INSURANCE MANAGEMENT SODETY N 
E 1 DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO 
CORPORAT 


-| ALLSTATE INSURANCE GROUP.. 

-| BECHTEL INC... 

“| AMERICAN NATURAL RESOURCE 

J U.S. TELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS, 

„| NATIONAL TAX LIMITATION COMMITTEE.. 
GOODRICH 00.. 


“| AMERICAN TEXTILE MFRS INST 
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Hie 


von! COMMERICAL LAW LEAGUE OF AMER COMM COLL 0 SECTION .. 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE INC 5 
AMERICAN GREYHOUND TRACK OPERATORS ASSN - 
REDLAND PRISMO CORP ETAL 
SAFETRAN SYSTEMS wae 


Š 


WASHINGTON DC 20037... 3 
FES CHAMPLIN PETROLEUM Dunas 
DLV MANUFACTURERS ASSOQANIOA INC 
COALITION FOR AN EFFECTIVE ENERGY rut v TAX CREDIT. 
2 CENTRAL MOTOR CARRIERS ASSN 
3 SYNFUELS N 
Sie 9 
WATE IN 
WE. . COPE 
MATURA: GAS SUPPLY ASSN 
OOGDENTAL PETROLEUM CORE 
PENA. Co 
PPG fes W 
Ri REYNOLDS TOBACCO COPAN: 
Yit On 00 
. 
US LEAGUE OF n ASSODATIOAG 


A UNON PACIFIC Rai ROA 

CAMPAIGN FOR COMMUNITY-BASED ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT SUITE G21 2°75 EYE STREET NW WASHINGTON DC 20000 
ANGELA CAMPBELL. 600 NEW JERSEY AVENUE NW WASHINGTON OC 2%. INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC REPRESENTATION 
C R CAMPBELL JR . SUITE 900 1120 CONNECTICUT AVE NW WASHINGTON DC 20035 s GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTROANS 
CARL C CAMPBELL 1030 15TH ST. NW. SUITE 700 WASHINGTON DC 20005 : —.— cor 
CHARLES ARGYLL 1 1776 F STREET NW WASHINGTON OC 00 — 
JEANNE CAMPBELL 1800 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE NW #510 WASHINGTON DC 20036 MERE? — ENGLAND COUNCI i —.— 

RRY re 831 CHESTNUT ST CHATTANOOGA TN 30747 cw ttt WALLEY Pub POWER ASSA — 

: kd BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS & JOINERS OF AMERICA 
| STANDARD Ol OO (INDIANA). 8 Š 
PADFIC POWER AND UGHT 


SPSSPSSSESSESSSST Ses 


N 


: 


ANTINE G. CARAS, 2828 


re 


828 


r 


JOSEPH E. CAVAMAGH, 1125 ISTH ST.. eS ae — 
RED CAVANEY, 1619 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 2505. 


DOROTHY D. 2030 M ST., NW WASHINGTON Es 
Gro E ASSISES eee 
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LESLIE CHEEK m. 1120 CONNECTICUT AVE, NW. wile WASHINGTON f 
JANE CHEEVER. 100 FEDERAL ST. BOSTON MA 02110 3 EF are Piast MANOA, Goan OF BOSTON 


: FIRST RATIONAL BOSTON CORPORATION 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. INC. 2501 M ST NW WASHINGTON DC 20037 . 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES MFGRS ASSN, 1001 CONNECTICUT AVENUE NW WASHINGTON DC 2. 
WILLIAM B. CHERKASKY. SUITE 1005 1025 CONNECTICUT AVENUE. NW WASHINGTON DC iis — <- INTERNATIONAL FRANCHISE ASSN 
B.H CHERRY. 100 INTERPACE PARKWAY PARSIPPANY NI 07052 = - = * 
HOWARD P. CHESTER. SUITE 315 218 N LEE ST acer vA ih NOS — ON 
BLAIR G. CHILDS. P.O. BOX 7610. Bi SENIOR EXEOUTNES ASSA 
Sete Oit COMPAS? 
NATIONAL ASSN OF PUBUC TELEVISION STATIONS. 
AMERICAN DENTAL ASSA eS 
ATLANTIC RICHFIELD CO 
AMERICAN ASSN OF RETIRED PERSONS... 


DONALD T. CHUNN. ROUTE 2 BOX 89 Ge Th 3885; TITLE ASSOCIATES. INE 
CHWAT/WEIGEND — 226 6 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE. NE WASHINGTON DC 20002 AMERICAN HOWE SEWING ASSN. INC 
— feet et TYPEWRITER CO. INC 
NATIONAL ASSN OF TOBACCO DISTRIBUTORS... 


GAR ASSN OF AMERICA SUITE 1201 1100 17TH STREET NW WASHINGTON DC 200 25 
GIENG COMM FOR THE RAT TO EEP 1 BU W TIBAN Pome 80 8 fte 
i R ARMS. LIBERTY PARK, 12500 NE Tinh EN: 1601 124TH & 
- BELLEVUE WA 98004 
CITIZENS FOR GOVERNMENT FAIRNESS PO BOX 1336 BRAWLEY CA 92227 3 
CLADOUHOS & BRASHARES, 1750 NEW YORK AVE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 7 Eee — SECURITIES GROUP Q 
d BARNEY. HARRIS. UPHAM & CO 
BOB CLARK & ASSOCIATES. SUITE 1908 400 MADISON ST ALEXANDRIA VA 22314 x 3 ri SYSTEMS. INC 

GILBERT CLARK. SUITE 600 1700 N 19TH STREET ARLINGTON VA 22209 ERICAN ASSN OF BLOOD BANKS... 

ap EB png ROBERTSON. MONAGLE EASTAUGH & BRADLEY 200 NATIONAL BANK OF ALASKA BLOG PO BOX 1211 80 LUMBER & FU 

802 

JAMES W CLARK JR 500 MARYLAND AVE . SW SUITE 400 8 S Bie. | AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC ASSN... Å 
JOSEPH | F CLARK. 1750 K ST. NW #260 WASHINGTON DC 2 — e ASSOCIATES, INC rate 
JULIE CLARK 1625 K ST NW EIGHTH FLOOR WASHINGTON DC me 006 f a war pele SE LEGAL AID & DEFENDERS LS PES 
KIMBALL CLARA £12 FIRST ST SE #209 WASHINGTON DC 20003 2 ICAN RAILROADS 

PHILLIP A CLARK. SUITE 700 1050 17TH STREET Nw WASHINGTON DC 20036 

RUDY | CLARK 3179 COLCHESTER BROOK LANE FAIRFAX VA 22031 - 

VERNON A CLARK. 1899 L ET, NW #403 WASHINGTON DC 20036. 

WADE P CLARKE JR . JOHN DEERE RD MOLINE IL 61255. 

SCOTT CHARLES CLARKSON. SUITE 607 600 MARYLAND AVENUE SH WASHINGTON DC 2002 

JOAN CLAYBROOK SUITE 605 2000 P ST NW WASHINGTON DC 2 

1 GOTTULB. STEEN á HAMILTON. 1752 N STREET. NW WASHINGION DC 20036. 


Ain Akut A 
RONALD D CLEMENTS, 1111 19TH ST. NW, STH 19000 WASHINGTON DC 20036 
CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING CÓ.. 55 PUBLIC SQUARE P.O BOX E CLEVELAND OH 44113.. j- 
CUFFORD & WARNKE. 815 CONNECTICUT AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 AUSTRALIAN MEAT & LIVE-STOCK CORP... 
Do 2 GOVERNMENT OF THE FEDERATED STATES OF MICRONESIA. 
-RAND COMPANY 6,815.08 
180.00 
55.00 
a 405.50 
DEXANNE CLOHAN, 1101 VERMONT AVE. NW WASHINGTON DC 200d 
CHRISTOPHER E CLOUSER. 25TH & MCGEE KANSAS CITY MO 64 
2 5 2 ENVIRONMENTAL DATA, C/O CHWAT/WEIGEND Sts 226 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE. NE WASHING |... 
COALITION FOR FULL NUCLEAR ACCOUNTABILITY. 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. SE WASHINGTON OC 20003.. 


COALITION FOR UNIFORM PRODUCT LIABILITY LAW. SUITE 303 1901 L STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036... 
COAN — LYONS & MOORHEAD, ‘Suit 1015 1625 EYE ST., NW WASHINGTON * 20005 ax 


THOMAS B COATES. CONNECTICUT PETROLEUM COUNCIL 410 ASYLUM — HARTFORD CT 0610. 
RICHARD 8 COBB. PETROLEUM COUNCIL OF GA 230 PEACHTREE ST., NW, #1500 ATLANTA GA 30303 
JOHN J. COFFEY. vo K ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20006. 

DON V. COGMAN, 1100 CONNECTICUT AVE.. NW SUITE 820 12 be 20036 

COHEN AND Ust Tl. 4TH FLOOR 1775 K ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 


Do... 
50 
Do... 
Do... 


2 
coal 
E3] 
w: 


1 MORGAN. LEWIS & BOCKIUS 1800 M ST NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. 
ETTE, PC. 1100 VERMONT AVE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20005 


i 


7,241.05 


8999899797 


E. 311 FIRST STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 2000 
COLE. 1050 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, NW, 2350 WASHINGTON DC 20036. 
E, NEW HAMPSHIRE PETROLEUM Saya A * ST. CONCORD NH 03301 
COLLIER, 4436 PERRIER ST. NEW ORLEANS LA 7 
SHANNON, RILL & SCOTT, SUITE 308 1035 THOMAS JEFFERSON Si uu WASHINGTON BE D000 


5 
Fi 


25 
8 
= 


* 


$ 


ANT 


2 
2 
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COMMITTEE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL INTEGRITY, 1900 1 STREET NW. #610 WASHINGTON DC 2 

COMMITTEE FOR DO-IT-YOURSELF HOUSEHOLD MOVING. SUITE 1000 1100 17TH ST. NW 8 85 DC 20036 
COMMITTEE FOR EFFECTIVE CAPITAL RECOVERY. SUITE 303 1901 L ST. NW WASHINGTON OC 200 

COMMITTEE FOR EFFECTIVE TAX INCENTIVES. ONE Fi 


H. #204 WASHINGTON DC 


MON 0 ON DC 20036. 
COMMUNITY NUTRITION INSTITUTE, RM. 300 1146 19TH ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 
LANCE COMPA, 1411 K ST.. NW. #410 WASHINGTON DC 20005 
COMPUTER & COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION. 1500 WILSON BLVD SUITE 512 ARLINGTON VA 222° 
EDWARD C. CONE P.O. BOX 1788 FOREST PARK GA 1. 5 
CAROLE K CONES. SUITE 301 1515 U Covel House RD. ARLINGTON VA 2220]... 
CONGRESS WATCH, 215 PENNSYLVANIA AVE.. 50 WASHINGTON DC 20003 
CONGRESSIONAL DIST ACTION COMM, DIST 7. C/O JOE TOMAINO ats IVY ST TAMPA FL 33697 
RAYMOND F. CONKLING, 1050 17TH ST., NW WASHINGTON OC 200. 5 
JOHN B. CONNALLY, 1101 CONNECTICUT AVENUE. NW WASHINGTON de 70036. 
ROBERT J. CONNER JR , 1100 CONNECTICUT AVE., NW 9 OC 20036... 
STEPHEN N. CONNER. ROUTE 1, BOX 506 EASTON MD 21601 
JOHN P. CONNOLLY, SUITE 802 2000 L STREET. NW WASHINGTON OC 20036 
RICHARD J. CONNOR JR 425 13TH ST.. NW WASHINGTON DC 20005 
JERRY C. CONNORS SUITE 511 1745 JEFFERSON DAVIS HWY ARLINGTON VA 222°: 
CONSERVATIVES AGAINST LIBERAL LEGISLATION, 3124 NORTH 10TH ST #5 ARLINGTON WA 2227 
CONSERVATIVES FOR IMMIGRATION REFORM, INC PO BOX 2607 W. OC 22: 
CONSOLIDATED EDISON CO OF NE h 


CONSORTIUM OF SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATIONS SUITE 397 175 $ MASSA AVENUE WA WASHINGTON DC 200354 


JAY COIN, SUITE 350 1300 N 17TH ST ARLINGTON VA 22: 


CONSUMER ENERGY COUNCIL OF AMERICA. SUITE 320 2000 L ST Nw kinepan OC 2003 
CONSUMERS UNION OF US. INC 256 WASHINGTON ST MOUNT VERNON Nr Ic 

CONTACT SYSTEMS CORP. 200 AVENUE #1207 Me VOSE Ny IY, 

JOHN J CONTNEY. 1250 E HOLLANDALE BEACH BLVD HOLLANDALS FL 3 

CONTRACT CARRIER CONFERENCE 1739 RHODE ISLAND Anf Sw SUITE E>] WASHINGTON DC 200:- 
JOHN A CONWAY. 120) 16TH STREET NW WASHINGTON OC 2003: 

EMERY S CONVERS PO BOK 1756 MIDLAND Mi 486+. 

ALEXANDRA W COOK 229 PENNSYLVANIA AVE SE WASHINGTON DC 

FREDERCK N COOK, VERMONT PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION PO BOX S66 ONAL V N 05602 
HARRY N COOK 1130 17TH ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 

K RICHARD COOK 777 14TH ST NW. SUITE 700 WASHINGTON DC pon 

THOMAS M COOK. SUITE 1032 425 13TH ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 2000 

COOK PURCELL. E EOTS & ZORACK. 11TH FLOOR 1015 18TH ST NN — DC 20036 


Oo 
— 
D 
Oo... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


13 5 


MARK R, 
aa > Sno J. COOPER, 1001 CONNECTICUT AVE., NW — DC 200 


LEAGUE OF THE USA. SUITE 1100 1828 L ST., NW WASHING? 
499 SOUTH CAPITOL ST., SW, #401 WASHINGTON OC 20003.. 


ON DC 20006 
CORDON, & JACOBS 2000 L N WASHINGTON DC 20036 
CORN REFINERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 1001 CONNECTICUT AVE. NW WASHINGTON 
COVITS & BRENNER ECONOMISTS, 


Be > 
M. Sue ce ANE o. vis ei . FE. 


712222 
gee 


Bat 
“aozon 


| NATIONAL ASSN 
NORTHERN TIER PIPELINE CO. 
| OHIO VALLEY — MENT ASSN 


.| AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSN 
.| CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO... 
PRINTING 


381.10 
19.648 17 
— 417,528.59 
UNITED ELECTRICAL RADIO & MACHINE WORKERS OF AMER. 9 


SOUTHEASTERN LUWES MANUFACTURERS ASSN 
OCW GROLP (FOR AD HOC COWW.TTEE FOR AMERICAN SILVE 


HUD . 8 

VINSON 4 PELUS (FOR TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY ) 

CHRYSLER CORPORATION 8 25 231473 
bote N SAUN ARAE A 728 51 
eue FOS e WERANTIE un . 
Des eld Seis AN. OF Ir US. INC 225 150.00 
MAN FACTURED UN: 


AMERICAN NURSES ASSOGATAS 
PARENTS AND FRIENDS OF UAG 


TEXTILE RENTAL SERVICES ASSY OF AVERA 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSA 

DOW CHEMICAL CO 

ELECTRONIC DATA SYSTEMS CORPORATION 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INST ae 
NATIONAL WATERWAYS CONFERENCE. INC... 


. | GENERAL ELECTRIC CO... 
| NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S ASSN. 


1 AIR FLORIDA. INC... 
CORPORAT 


INDUSTRIES OF AMER, INC 


“| ROCKY MOUNTAIN OIL & GAS ASSN ' 15777 


PORTSMOUTH- aires ARMED SERVICES COMM, INC $ 532.40 


„| CONSUMER ENERG COUNCIL OF AMERICA. ai t 100.00 


COUNCIL OF FOREST INDUSTRIES.. 


-| FOOTWEAR DIV., RUBBER MFGRS ASSN. 3 088 "38.00 
“| WATIONAT ASSN OF INDEPENDENT 
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E IRVING TRUST CO. 

| KERR-MOGEE CORP ANI 

| MIDWEST TELEVISION. INC. 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGU 
POST-REMSWEEK STATIONS. 


— ans . r Bere — 7 
EUGENE $ COWEN 2759 UNICORN LN” NW WASHINGTON DC 20015 AMERICAN — — 
ARCHIBALD COX 2030 M ST NW WASHINGTON DC 2003 r FCC 
C BRYAN COX. PO BOX 139 KANSAS CITY MO 64141 TA PAE A 8 KANSAS CITY LIFE 18 00 
eee eee oc 
i W. PIN LANDO FL 32851 GLOBAL EXPLORATION & Ni i 

JOHN R CRANE. 3238 WYNFORD DRIVE FAIRFAX VA 22031.......... c eee e MENT oe 
JOSEPH s CRANE 1735 NEW YORK AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20008. tec INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
CHARLES s CRAWFORD THE POWER R HOUSE 3255 GRACE STREET, NW WASHINGTON bt 20007 GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR AMERICAN IRON & STEEL INSTITUTE) . 

De... | GRAY AND COMPANY (FOR AMERICAN MARITIVE ASSN 


WILLIAM D. CRAWFORD, 400 FIRST ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20001 ohne . 

RICHARD C. CREIGHTON, 1957 E ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20005 SII a $ £ E 

DONALD J CREOLA. 400 N. THIRD STREET P.O BOX 1724 HARRISBURG PA 17105... > „ i] PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSN 

KEN A. CRERAR 1611 NO. KENT STREET. #900 ARLINGTON VA 22209 SEUNA 3 FOOTWEAR INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA. 

JOSEPH M CRIBBEN, 6900 VALLEY BROOX DR FALLS CHURCH VA 22052. ed ASSN OF JNYMEN & APPREN OF PLMBG & vere INDUSTRY 
RICHARD E CRISTOL. 5775 PEACHTREE-DUNWOODY RD. #500D ATLANTA GA 363— et H RELLEN CO (FOR. CALORIE CONTROL COUNCI 

PHILIP R CROESSMANN. 1735 NEW YORK AVENUE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 : x | AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS........ 

P H CROFT. 2000 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. NW WASHINGTON OC 20036........ DN 

ROBERT W CROMARTIE. 1800 MASSACHUSETTS AVE.. NW — E 20036. 

haa H ONRU me 6709 GEORGIA ST CHEVY CHASE MD 


Oc 4 
DONALD J CRONIN. 1511 K STREET. NW #820 WASHINGTON OC 20005... 


DONALD A CROSIER NEBRASKA PETROLEUM COUNCIL 334 100 5 . PO BOX 95063 nch NB 58509. 
AARON W. CROSS ella STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 2 


CROWELL & MORING. 1100 CONNECTICUT AVE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 


| AVON . INC... 

.| BROOKLYN UNION GAS 00... 

.| CONTROL DATA CORPORATION. 

.| ELI LILLY AND COMPANY . 

| HELICOPTER ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONAL. 
.| NATIONAL ASSN OF WHOLESALER-DISTRIBUTORS.. 5,781.25 
.| PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC... 1,456.00 
.| REGIONAL AIRLINE ASSOCIATION 
| TRW, MC 


dddddeddd 


CUBA CLAIMS ASSOCIATION, PO BOX 014004 MIAMI FL 33101. 
CUBAN AMERICAN PUBLIC AFFAIRS COUNCIL, 1000 THOMAS JEFFERSON ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20007 
BARRY M. CULLEN, 1620 EYE ST.. NW, #700 WASHINGTON DC 20006... -| INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
WILLIAM E CUMBERLAND. 1125 15TH ST. NW WASHINGTON OC 20005. MORT 
RICHARD C CUNAN. 3100 FERRY BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO CA 94106... 
SCOTT $ CUNNINGHAM, 1100 15TH STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20005 
i | 815 16TH STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 


KATHLEEN L CURRY. 1717 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE. 1 11055 WASHINGTON DC 20036 
RICHARD C CURRY, 6819 ELM STREET. #3 MCLEAN VA 27101... 
Steg P CURTIS JR. GENESEE PUBLIC AFFAIRS. INC % W MAIN int i ROCHESTER NY 14614 


M Purti CUTLER 950 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK NY 10022 ; 
EVERETT € CUTTER 620 SW FIFTH AVENUE BLOG. SUITE 912 pate OR 97204 
TERESE C D'ALESSIO. 2020 NORTH 14TH ST ARLINGTON VA 222 
WILLIAM D. D'ONOFRIO, 1800 W 8TH ST WILMINGTON DE 13405. 
DONALD W DALRYMPLE, 1575 1 ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20005 
JAMES G DALTON. 2029 K ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 0 
TRACY DANESE. P.O BOX 14000 JUNO BEACH FL 334 
DAVID S DANIELSON. SUITE 400 E 600 MARYLAND AVE. SW Wi 
WILLIAM H DARDEN SUITE 200 41? FIRST STREET. SE WASHINGTON DC 20003 
ONEIDA L DARLEY. 3251 OLD LEE HIGHWAY SUITE 500 FAIRFAX VA 22030 
DIANE DAVENNY DARNEILLE. 1100 17TH ST. NW. #1206 WASHINGTON DC 200 
THOMAS ROGER Kiat ALABAMA PETROLEUM COUNCIL P.O BOX 4220 MONTGOMERY AL 361 
JOHN C DATT. 600 MARYLAND AVE.. SW WASHINGTON DC 200222 
u DENNIS DAUGHERTY 733 15TH STREET. NW ie DC 20005 
WENPORT JR 1800 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 
LARRY NPORT. 5775 PEACHTREE-DUNWOODY RO. SUITE 500-D ATLANTA GA 30. 1 
EARL F. DAVID, SUITE 1107 1825 K STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20006. | 8 
DSON. 2600 VIRGINIA AVE. NW WASHINGTON DC 20037. SPIEGEL & MCDIARMID (FOR: NORTHERN CALIFORNIA POWER AGENCY 
TON 3 À OF CREDIT MANAGEMENT . 


„ BOX 938 BISMARCK ND 58 
8 . ee 


eb 
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Do... 
BRIAN DEERY. 1957 E ST NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 
DONALD H. DEFOE. 100 NE ADAMS STREET PEORIA IL 6162 
cee DEGNON ASSOCIATES, INC., SUITE 3A 1311-4 DOLEY “MADISON BiG MCLEAN VA 22101... 


HART ASSOCIATES. INC. 1505 22ND ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20037 
STEPHEN T. DELAMATER. 2600 SOUTHLAND CENTER DALLAS TX 75201 
ga DELANEY. 100 FEDERAL ST. BOSTON MA 02110 5 


JOHN L DELANO. 7 EDWARDS sch 1172 HELENA MT 59624 
— E DELANO. 7 5 TOUHY AVE. PARK RIDGE IL 60968... ‘ 

HA D. DELOACH. 700 ANDERSON HILL L ROAD PURCHASE NY 10577. 
GEORGIA L. DELYANNIS, 1730 K STREET. NW. #903 eee OC 20006... 
SUSAN C. DEMARR, 1615 H ST., N.W. WASHINGTON DC 2006 


TANIA DEMCHUK. 499 SOUTH CAPITOL ST., SW SUITE 401 WASHINGTON DC 2000: 


DEMINEX U.S. OIL COMPANY, SUITE 840. LOCK BOX 340 PLAZA OF THE AMERICAS WORTH Tower DALLAS TX 75201 . 


BRADFORD T. DEMPSEY. 512 Ay MAPLE AVE. SUITE 210 VIENNA WA 22180. 
ee H. DENISON, 4837 DEL RAY AVE. WASHINGTON — 2 oe 


RAY DENISON. 815 16TH ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 

— H. DENMAN, MISSOURI OIL COUNCIL 428 E CAPITAL S #203 JEFFERSON CITY MO 65101 
VID W. DENSFORD, 1050 31ST STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC 20007 . 

WELS DENYES, 1919 PENNSYLVANIA AVÈ. NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 . 

DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES oh 815 16TH ST. NW WASHINGTON DC 20006. 


PHONSE DE 
LLOYD J DERRICKSON. 
HELEN B. DESAI 1015 15TH ST., NW. #802 WASHINGTON DC 20005... 
MICHAEL DESANTO. 1343 L STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20005 
MARCIA L DESMOND. 444 N. CAPITOL STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 1 5 — 
JAMES T. DEVINE, LEONARD COHEN & GETTINGS 900 17TH ST., NW, #10; 
See DEVINE. 1301 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, NW SUITE 1150 WASHINGTON DC 20004 


ist 5 CONNECT! 
P DEXTÈR, 9 COUNTRY CLUB ROAD MOBILE AL 36608. 
RNATIONAL INC, 1 TH ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 


CORPORATION, 717 N. HARWO00 ey DALLAS TX 75201. 
J. DIBONA, 2101 Ł SI. NW WASHINGTON DC 20037 
M. DICKERMAN, JOHN DICKERMAN & 
Guster U DICKERSON JR. 1101 17TH STREET . 


WASHING 
WILLIAM E oe 8 300 205 N WASHINGTON STREET ALEXANDRIA VA 
DIQUNSON. WRIGHT, MOON, VAN DUSEN & FREEMAN, 1901 L ST.. NW SUITE 80] — OC 20036 


Oo... 
bo... 
Do 

Oc 

Oo 
Oc 
Do... 
Oe... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Do V A palo 130] PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE WW. #11 


1 
5295835 
2 1 i 


228575 


spe 


Neg INC. 1015 15TH STREET, NW, go ANER DC 20005. 
NW SUITE 604 TON 2 a 


| ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL COLLEGES....... 


-i ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF * 


| CATERPILLAR TRACTOR O. 
| ASSOCIATION OF STATE & TERRITORIAL H 


JIBURTON CD. 
‘FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON. 
FIRST NATIONAL BOSTON aes 


so: MONTANA RAILROAD ASSK .... 
sad pon nN pad BUREAU FED... 


PEPSICO. | 
| AMERICAN HELLENIC INSTITUTE PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMM. INC 
| CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE US £ Š 


— e ASSN sea a Nuns. 


NATIONAL OFFICE PRODUCTS ASSN. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP . 

4710 : 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INST... 
ASSOCIATION OF TRIAL LAWYERS OF AMERICA 
| EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC... 


~| CONTAINER CORP OF 7 AMERIGA.. 8 
| EXXON CORPORATION 
í MERRILL LYNCH & CO. 


ONC. -oa 
AMERICAN CONSULTING ENGINEERS COUNCIL 


„ NATIONAL TIRE DEALERS & RETREADERS ASSN. INC., 
HOSPITAL ASSN 


| AMERICAN 


...| BOWLING PROPRIETORS ASSN 


OF AMER. 2 
AMERICAN SMALL AND RURAL HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, OHIO CHA 
GROCERY MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, INC. 
OCCIDENTAL PETROLEUM CORP 


-| PAYCD AMERICAN CORPORATION 


TGAGE ASSN... 


| FEDERAL NATIONAL MORT 
8 = ELECTRIC PENSION TRUST 
NATIONAL ASSN OF 


— HOSPITALS. 
1 2 ID ANNUITY ASSN OF AMERICA.. 


"| AMERICAN PETROLEUM INST i 
-| NATIONAL LUMBER & BUILDING nüt DEALERS 5 ASSN.. 


...| MONSANTO CO 
SALT INSTITUTE ... 


ASSN. INC. 
FEDERATED CASH MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS... 
| GILBANE BUILDING CO 
| HOME HEALTH oe & STAFFING ASSN 


| HVIDE SHIPPING I 


MARINE ne BENEFICIAL ASSN 
METROPOLITAN TRANSPORTATION AUTHORITY 


A, manoni FEDERATION OF SOCIETIES FOR CLINICAL SOCAL WORK 


PE 


A SEAGRAM & SONS, INC. 
Eni OF DELAWARE, STATE OF IOWA, STATE OF LOUISIANA, ET AL 
„| WESTLANDS WATER DISTRICT 


AMERICAN ISRAEL PUBUC AFFAIRS COMM 
FEDERAL REMPER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
KEMPER INVESTORS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


May 11, 1983 
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DOROTHY J. DRUMMER, 1025 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, NW, #209 WASHINGTON DC 20036... 
EDWIN JASON DRYER, 1775 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 


FRAN DU MELLE, 1101 VERMONT AVENUE, NW, #402 WASHINGTON DC 20005 
EVELYN DUBROW, 1710 BROADWAY NEW YORK NY 10019 
MORGAN D. MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 


1,200.00 |... 
76.24 
5,621.92 


2299999% 


LOUISE C. DUNLAP, 317 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., SE WASHINGTON DC 
JAMES W. DUNLOP, 195 MONTAGUE ST. YN NY 11201. 
SUITE ST. IASHINGTON DC 


11,000.00 1,276.00 
2,737.00 67.00 
00 


260 WASHINGTON DC 20006 
Pieri #1014 WASHINGTON DC 


at 
a 


8 


PENNSYLVANIA AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 ... 
SUITE 460 1730 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., NW WASHINGTON 
AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON 


Eg 


„| RAILWAY PROGRESS 
„| U.S. LEAGUE OF SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS... 


i 
Fe 


$ 
Sesser 
tid 5 


CORPORA 
A. EDWARDS, 


SEEEEES: 
BPN 
23 


82 


] AMERICAN i; 
i 0 ARCHITECTS 
AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL & CO-OPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA. 
~| SIERRA CLUB. a 


y 


585 


20006 
A. ELLSWORTH, 1300 CONNECTICUT AVE, NW 
PERRY R. ELLSWORTH, SUITE 435 1425 H ST., NW WASHINGTON DC CERES 
& BRICKFIELD, SUITE $15 WATERGATE 600 BLDG. WASHINGTON 
CONNECTICUT AVE. WASHINGTON DC 20036 


VA 22102 
SUITE 600 1627 K ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 ... 
FLEXIBLE COMPENSATION, 1700 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20006. 
, NW WASHINGTON DC e * 
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8 CONNECTICUT AVE., 
RR 1 BUNKER HILL IN 46914 
H STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20062 


: 


1 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20004 


134.00 
102.45 
76,862.11 


0037...... 
& TIVE UNION OF P.0. BOX 2251 DENVER CO 80251 
, MARTIN & GALLAGHER, 1823 JEFFERSON NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. 


f y ; 
T. FARR, 1750 K STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 


AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSN 
AVE, NW AMERICAN PAPER INST, INC 
WILSON BOULEVARD, #1 iA 22209. AMERICAN WATERWAYS OPERATORS, INC . 


1,485.74 
10,000.00 
1,743.70 


ž 
_ 


"ars EYE 5 AAW WASHINGTON DC 20006 a 
19 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 36 
619 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


a 


55 


EEE 


FINK, 1775 K ST., NW 
WAGNER HEINE 


3 


7 
= 


A 


* 5 
SUITE 1010 1300 NORTH 17TH STREET ARLINGTON VA 27208. 
200 2000 L STREET NW WASHINGTON DC 20038. 


, 5 


g 
~ 
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R.D. E. 11 DUPONT CIRCLE, NW, #630 WASHINGTON DC 20036 .. 


, NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 

, 250 1110 VERMONT AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 2000: 
3 1700 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006.. 
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1300 19TH ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. 
WASHINGTON DC 20006.......... W 
„ NW IA 20008. AFL-CIO 13,573.68 }.. 
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PROSKAUER ROSE GOET, 1150 CONNECTICUT 
DAVID P. PROSPERI, 1725 K STREET, ee ry WASHINGTON 1 
PRUDENTIAL-BACHE SECURITES INC., 100 ST. NEW YORK NY 10272.. 
JAMES C. PRUITT, SUITE 500 1050 17TH STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC — 
L SUITE 308 hee" NW WASHINGTON DC 20006.. PUBLIC 23 
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„ NW WASHINGTON DC 20016 


M ST., 
im WASHINGTON DC 20006 


TOM RAILSBACK, INGTON DC 20006. 
RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVES’ Sul DC 20001 . 


, 161 b 2 
\VENCRAFT, SUITE 507 1025 CONNECTICUT AVE., NW WASHINGTON 
EILER C. RAVNHOLT, 723 /ASHINGTON DC 20005 
W. RANDALL RAWSON, 3251 OLD LEE HIGHWAY, #501 FAIRFAX VA 
\YMARK CORPORATION, 100 OAKVIEW DRIVE TRUMBULL CT 06611 
J. GENE RAYMOND, 1016 16TH ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. 
ASSOCIATES, 324 FOURTH STREET, NE WASHINGTON DC 20002. 


Ž999779FF 


. REASONER, VINSON & ELKINS 
ROBERT E REDDING, 425 13TH STREET N W. SUITE 915 WASHINGTON DC ase 
. REDMON, 600 MARYLAND AVE., SW mick DC 20024 


ROBERT S. REESE JR , 1616 P ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20036... 
. RONALD REEVES, WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT WASHINGTON 

. REGGITTS JR 35 BOOTON AVE. P.O. BOX 470 BOONTON NJ 07005 ... 
REID & PRIEST, 1111 19TH ST. W WASHINGTON DC 20036 


27879778799777- 
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. KY 
RENNERT, 2005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, NW 

RESOURCES FUND, INC., 810 18TH ST., NW, #802 WASHINGTON DC 20006 
OFFICERS ASSN, 201 K WASHINGTON ST. 
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<| EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
-| FRED T, FRANZIA, JOHN G. FRANZIA & JOSEPH $. 
3 RAMEHAMEH SCHOOLS/BERNICE P, BISHOP ESTATE 


Employer /Ciient 
HOUSTON LIGHTING & POWER COMPANY 
ASSN. 


OF THE US. 


| CHAMBER OF COMMERCE poe 
«| MOTION PICTURE ASSN OF AMERICA, INC 


S. FRANZ! 


MANAGEMI 
TIONAL FED OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


NA i 
| NATIONAL MULTI HOUSING COUNCIL ........ 
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WASHINGTON DC 20016... 
AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. 


RICHARD A. ROHRBACH, 1625 | ST., NW SUITE 809 WASHINGTON DC 20006 


, 1619 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. 
EMIL A. ROMAGNOLI, 120 BROADWAY NEW YORK NY 10271.. 
TENO RONCALIO, P.O. BOX 1707 CHEYENNE WY 82001 
TATIANA ROOOKOWSKY, 4006 THORNTON STREET ANNANDALE VA 22003. 
NICHOLAS ROOMY JR , P.O. BOX 1986 CHARLESTON WV 25327 
FRED B. ROONEY, GTH FL. 1050 THOMAS JEFFERSON ST., NW WASHINGTON 


Sesser 


2 


. ROOTS, SUITE 1001 1333 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 25038. 
GRAY, SUITE 700 1001 22ND ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 2003). 
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WALLY RUSTAD, 1800 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
HERMAN MAX RUTH, BOX 1000 OTISVILLE, NY 10963 
LT + & ASSOCIATES, INC., SU 


ELLA MARICE RYAN, i 

FRANK T. RYAN, 1901 PENNSYLVANIA Ai NW WASHINGTON 
GEORGE J. RYAN, 1411 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING CLEVELAND OH 
JOHN F. RYAN, 1707 L ST., NW, #200 WASHINGTON DC 20036 


..| AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LIFE INSURANCE, INC. 


MORTGAGE ASSN 


3 ‘ & 

7 D TUBE & CONDUIT CORPORATION ... 

„| CAMPAGNIE FINANCIERE DE PARIS ET DES. 
RT PALACE, INC...... 


CONRAIL 

LONE STAR INDUSTRIES, INC.. 

PAUL, HASTINGS, JANOFSKY & WALKER (FOR: SECURITY LIFE OF DENVER) . 
ATLANTIC RICHFIELD CO. 

AMHERST COLLEGE; WELLESLEY COLLEGE . 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INST... 
FT. PIERCE UTILITIES AUTH OF THE CITY OF FT. PIERCE, ET AL 
WILLIAMS COMPANIES 


TED TRANSIT UNION, AFL-CIO . 
CONTINENTAL ASSN OF RESOLUTE EMPLOYERS (CARE) 
INTERNATIONAL ASSN OF ICE CREAM MFRS & IND. FOUNDATION. 
OUTDOOR TION OF AMERICA, INC. .. 
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STREET POUGHKEEPSIE NY 1260 
1100 15TH ST., NW #900 WASHINGTON DC 20005. 
SUITE 222 1201" 16TH STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 
SAWYER, 1200 NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ve 


77001 
SINGER & AUSTERN 918 16TH STREET, NW, #503 WASHINGTON DC 20006. 
VENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 

NW, #300 WASHINGTON DC 20006 
SCHERER, SUITE 1204 1700 K NW WASH 
SCHERER, 1801 NORTH MOORE ST. ARLINGTON VA 22209 

SCHIFF HARDIN & WAITE, 1101 CONNECTICUT A 
T. SCHLENGER, 1800 MERCANTILE BANK 


28828885 
1 


WILLIAMSON, WYATT, 


i 


| BOAT OWNERS ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. 
| INDEPENDENT PETROLE! 


2 
Be 


COMMON 
POPHAM, HAIK ET A. FOR: CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE J 
RATIONAL ASSN OF MANUFACTURERS. 
NATIONAL TOOLING & MACHINE ASSN 


HALLAC ASSOCIA! 
MERRILL LYNCH MONEY MARKETS, 
ROSENBERG REAL ESTATE EQUITY FUND. 


ST., NW, #1102 WASHINGTON DC 20036 
GERALDSON, 1111 19TH Sf. NW WASHINGTON DC 20036.. 
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ELIZABETH SHIPLEY-MOSES, 1107 JACKSON COURT FALLS CHURCH VA 22046 
WASHINGTON DC 20006.. 


US. CABLESYSTEMS, INC.... 
SHOOSHAN & JACKSON, INC (FOR: U.S. CABLESYSTEMS, INC) 
NATIONAL FOREST PRODUCTS ASSN... 


is 


99802. 
ASSN, INC, 1717 K ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 
SILVERGLADE, 1755 8 STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20009... 
VERSTEIN & MULLENS, 1776 K ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 
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1957 E STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20 
, SIEFMAN, TUCKER & SUTE 1500 4000 TOWN CENTER SOUTHFIELD Mi 48075. 
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515 WILSON BLVO. ARLINGTON VA 22209. 
. SUITE 424 1155 ISTH STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20005.. 
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LEAGUE OF THE USA 
un & REM PG (FOR: UNITED FOOD & COMMERCIAL” WORKERS 
..-| SHOOSHAN & JACKSON, INC (FOR: U.S. CABLESYSTEMS, INC’ 
NATIONAL ASSN OF -DISTRIBUTORS 


A „ NW, 
. SMIRCINA, P.O. BOX 5000 CLEVELAND OH 4410: 
DOUGLAS J. SMITH & ASSOCIATES, SUITE 704 1200 18TH 
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, #700 WASHINGTON DC 20004. 
GRACE H. SMITH, 1800 M STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20096 
JEFFREY A. SMITH, SUITE 600 919 18TH STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 


THOMAS M. SNE 1050 31 

LEG SL S10 € ST E WASHINGTON OC 20002 
FRANK B. SNODGRASS, 1100 17TH ST., NW, 

ENEE S E; 1015 15TH ST., KW. WASHINGTON DC 2000: 


i í ld 7445 

; BLOG. CLEVELAND OH 44115 23,231.08 

MITCHEL ST NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. 5 
DAVID P. STANG, PLC, SUITE 601 1629 K ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006... 


(FOR: ee pype ean 
AFT, STETTINIUS & HOLLISTER (FOR: MACHINERY DEALERS NATIONAL A 


„| TAFT, & HOLLISTER (FOR: SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO 
TAFT STETTINIUS & HOLLISTER (FOR: SPECIAL COMM FOR 
LIABILITY REFORM). 


Do 
MICHAEL K STEPHENSON, SUITE 703 1620 EYE ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 


WILLIAM P. STEPONKUS, STEPONKUS & ASSOCIATES 815 CONNECTICUT AVE NW, NW, #810 WASHINGTON DC 20006 
— 1250 CONNECTICUT AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 


CAPITAL RONEY 
FOREST INDUSTRIES COMMITTEE ON TIMBER VALUATION & TAXATION. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


AVE, NW rr g oC 
HEATHER 1717 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, NW, #503 WASHINGTON DC 20036. 
ee k. STEWARD, 7957 REVENNA LANE SPRINGFIELD VA 22153 


EUGENE L. Sena. 1001 CONNECTICUT AVE., NW, #910 WASHINGTON DC 2003 
IMAGENE STEWART, 214 P STREET, NW Wi ASHINGTON DC 1 
TRAVIS B. STEWART, 1050 AVE, NW, #40) WASHINGTON OC 20038. 
WALTER J. STEWART, SUITE 700 1100 15TH ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 

STEWART. SHAN, 1790 M STREET. NW #808 WASHINGTON DC 20038 
Malt Stealer’ Gon HARA he oe A 
MICHAEL STIENTJES, 600 MARYLAND AVE., SW WASHINGTON 
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ALAN STOVER, 1735 NEW YORK AVENUE.NW WASHINGTON DC 20006. 
WILLIAM M. STOVER, ns I NW WASHINGTON DC 20037. 


1211 HYDE 
& LAVAN, 1150 17TH ST. 


1 TER NSINGTON 
SUBSCRIPTION TELEVISION ASSN, 1910 S ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20009 
1 & CROMWELL, 1775 PENNSYLVANIA AVE 


nuss & HOLUSTER FOR: MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT} 
TAT STETTINUS & (FOR: OHIO ASSN OF 


TAT STETTRUUS & HOLLISTER (FOR: SPECIAL COMM FOR WORKPLACE PRODUCT 


LIABILITY REI i 
TAFT, STETTINIUS & HOLLISTER (FOR: TAFT BROADCASTING COMPANY 
TAFT, STETTINIUS & HOLLISTER (FOR: TELEPHONE & DATA SYSTEMS, 
AMERICAN WOOD PRESERVERS INSTITUTE 
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SERVICEMASTER INDUSTRIES, INC 
SENSE, INC (FOR: ONEIDA TRIBE OF WISCONSIN 
SENSE, INC. (FOR: QUINAULT INDIAN NATION) . 


SUSAN TANNENBAUM, 2030 M ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20036.. 

LINDA TARR-WHELAN, 1201 16TH ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20036. 
1825 K STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 .... 
3238 WYNFORD DRIVE FAIRF, 


470.16 
14,441.31 


Do 
THOMPSON, 1126-16TH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON DC 20036.. 
JAMES F. THOMPSON JR., 1957 E STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON DC 20006 
KENNETH W. THOMPSON, 1660 L ST., NW, #601 1 


OFFICES OF FRED 1919 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, NW, #850 


STREET, 
ST., NW, #808 WASHINGTON DC 20036 
AVE. ASHLAND 


BERRIE 
ni 


22 pi 


ASSOCIATION a LAWYERS OF AMERICA 
BROWN Lyf Bae 
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00, INC. ET AL... 
PuBuit 


TRIBES OF THE WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION .. 
AMERICAN INST FOR CERTIFIED 
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NW WASHINGTON DC 20001 
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AMERICA, 101 CONSTITUTION 


Wi 
JOINERS OF 
7 N. WASHINGTON 


500 
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., NW, #1201 WASHINGTON DC 20008... 
1101 VERMONT AVE. NW WASHINGTON 
GRACE STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20007 
A NW, #550 WASHINGTON DC 
T A WASHINGTON DC 20036 .. 
YOAKUM PARKWAY ALEXANDRIA VA 22: 
P.0. BOX 21368 GREENSBORO NC 27420. 
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SUITE 1000 1775 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 
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r i Venton! e SUITE 704 1301 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20004 


Jospeh Vein OT CUE Ace ies Waterton 200- 
C. JOHN VERMILYE, 818 CONNECTICUT ag bt 
VERNER, LIIPFERT, BERNHARD & 


WASHINGTON DC 
“UTE 2430 475 L'ENFANT 
ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 
VOLPE, BOSKEY & LYONS, SUITE 602°918 16TH STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 
VOLUME FOOTWEAR RETAILERS OF 1319 F ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20004 
ma WON 9S7 EST NW Wi DC 20006. 
SEYMOUR & PEASE, SUITE 1111 1828 L ST., NW 


“#850 WASHINGTON DC 
tam WAKE e 
SARAH L 8 050 THOMAS JEFFERSON STREET NW WASHINGTON 


Do... 
HOWARD W. WAHE, 777 E EISENHOWER PNY P.O. GOK 1000 ANN ARBOR Mi 48108 
CHRISTINE M. WAISANEN, NEW MURPHY ROAD & CONCORD PIKE WILMINGTON DE 1 
HERBERT R. WAITE, 100 FEDERAL ST. BOSTON MA 02110. 


a “oie e g, 1300 19TH ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 


ROBERT E WALDRON, ASSOCIATED PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES OF WICH! $30 
CHARIS E WALKER ASSOCIATES, INC., 1730 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 
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WASHINGTON DC 20036.. 
TEAM, INC., 4 a9 SOUTH CAPITOL 8 ROOM 400 WASHINGTON be 30005 
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100.00 
1,243.94 


& BEAN, 1747 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC 
J. ` SUITE 700 1101 CONNECTICUT AVE., NW Wi 


255 


85 


3 888 


FRED ; , 
FRANK WEST, 777 14TH STREET, NW WASHINGTON DC 20005... 
WEST MEXICO VEGETABLE DISTRIBUTORS ASSN, PO mite NOGALES AZ 85621 .. 


S 


2 


ERSON DAVIS HWY. 
WILLIAM WEWER, 1910 S ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20008 ... 
„ HARRISON & SCHULE, INC, SUITE 600 1 


ho to 
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1 , NW. 
WILLIAMSON, K ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20006... 
WILLIS, 1909 K ST., NW SUITE 300 WASHINGTON DC 20006 ........... 
818 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, NW WASHINGTON DC 20036... 
A E iia moe eee 
WILMER, CUTLER & PICKERING, 1666 K ST., NW W. DC 20006. 
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Employer Cent 
„~| NATIONAL CORPORATION FOR HOUSING PARTNERSHIPS, 
OWENS-ILLINOKS 


620 | 
DAVIES & IVES, SUITE 
TI 14TH ST. 


EE 
i; 


TRT, 


* 


: 


88 5 
j 


ALAN 

ALAN 
Do. 
Do... 


A. WOOLLEY, BEDFORD CONSULTANTS 
ANZALONE WOOLLEY, 1707 L STREET, 3000 
„ VALKYRIE INC. 405 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK NY 1001 ` 18,750.00 
600 VALLEY RD. WAYNE NJ 07470......... 13,737.07 
; 304 1101 30TH ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20007 


FRANKLIN L WRIGHT JR , 1709 NEW YORK AVE., NW, #200 WASHINGTON DC 20006 
RICHARD E. WYCKOFF, 1771 N ST., NW WASHINGTON DC 20036 
FREDERICK S. WYLE, $ GREENWOOD COMMON 


SFF 


. YACKER, 1619 MASSOCHUSETTS AVENUE, N.W. WASHINGTON DC 20036 . 
| YADEN, 1101 15TH STREET, NW, #200 WASHINGTON DC 20005.. 
. ALBERT YAMADA, SUITE 520 900 17TH’ Sf. NW WASHINGTON 


35 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
.| AMERICANS UNITED FOR SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE... 
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ae MORRISSET, ERNSTOFF, & CHESTNUT, METROPOLITAN PARK, 16TH FLOOR 1100 OLIVE WAY SEATTLE WA | CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION.. 


.| INUPIAT COMMUNITY OF THE ARCTIC SLOPE 
-| LUMMI TRIBE OF INDIANS 
.| MAKAH INDIAN TRIBE..... 


TORACK, COOK PURCELL, HANSEN, & HENDERSON 1015 18TH ST., NW WASHINGTON OC 20006 
, SCOUTT, RASENBERGER & DELANEY, 888 17TH S. NW WASHINGTON DC 20006 .. 


n e eee 


LEIGH ANN . : NATIONAL FOOD PROCE 
CHARLES O. ZUVER, 1120 CONNECTICUT AVE., NW WASHINGTON DC ERICAN BANKERS ASSN . 
CARL E | INTERNATIONAL FRANCHISE ASSN. 


: "ST. MARYS PA 15857... 
32ND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT ACTION COMMITTEE/NY, 129 BELMONT AVE. BUFFALO NY 14223.. 
39TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT ACTION COMM, RD 2 ALLEGANY NY 14706 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS * 


All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the 
Quarterly Report Form. 


The following reports for the fourth calendar quarter of 1982 were received too late to be included in the published 
reports for that quarter: 


(Note.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recor, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings.) 
FILE OnE Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” Report ( Registration“): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be 
numbered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ “5,” 6,“ etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions 
will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


May 11, 1983 


— 


| (Mark one square only) | one square | (Mark one square only) | 


REPORT 


* PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


Nore on ITEM “A"”.—(a) In GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) Employee“. To file as an employee“, state (in Item B/) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If 
the “employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may 
join in filing a Report as an “employee’’.) 
di) “Employer”.—To file as an employer“, write None“ in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) SEPARATE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or em- 


ployees who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on ITEM B“. Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, 
except that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but 
all members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as employers“ is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


Nore on Irem C“. (a) The expression in connection with legislative interests,“ as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, 
amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may 
be the subject of action by either House“ - 302(e). 

(6) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a Preliminary“ Report (Registration). 

(e) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly“ Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 


| | place an X“ in the box at the 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (6) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which 
the person filing has caused to be issued or 
distributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quanti- 
ty distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
oe dif publications were received as a 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


left, so that this Office will no 
longer expect to receive Reports. 

4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of 

anticipated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 

If this is a Quarterly“ Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out items “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.¢ 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1¢ 
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Note on Item “D.”—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a contribution.“ The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of 
money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribu- 
tion“ Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir THIS Report Is FOR AN EMPLOYER.—(i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available in 
the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

Gii) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, 
assessments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of 
dues, assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, 
such organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. 
However, each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir Tuts Report Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it will 
be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None.“ write None“ in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 

Dues and assessments (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
..Gifts of money or anything of value 13. Have there been such contributors? 
..Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
..Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 
Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) 

..TotTat for this Quarter (Add items 1“ through “5”) 
Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 


TotaL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” 
and 7“) 


Please answer yes“ or no“: 

14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the period“ from January 1 through the last 
days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 

Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of 
this page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and 
“Name and Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the 
last day of the period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or 


9 I ng PO 


Loans Received 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a. loan . . Sec. 302(a). 
TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans 
Borrowed from others during this Quarter 


December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the fol- 
lowing example: 


Name and address of Contributor 
(Period from Jan. 1 through. 


Amount 


..Repaid to others during this Quarter 


“Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, III. 


$3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE ON ITEM “E”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”— 
Section 302(b) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir THIS Report Is ror AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None,“ write None“ in the spaces following the number. 
Expenditures (other than loans) 15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 


Public relations and advertising services 
Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 


%1”) on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
Gifts or contributions made during Quarter approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
Printed or duplicated matter, —— distribution expenditures under the following heading: Amount.“ Pate or 

cost Dates,” Name and Address of Recipient,” Purpose.“ Prepare 

Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, ete.) such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 


$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
Marshbanks Bill.“ 


$2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.— Public relations 
service at 8800.00 per month. 


All other expenditures 
Tora for this Quarter (Add 1“ through 8“ 
Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 
Tota. from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and “10”) 


Loans Made to Others 
“The term Se: spac includes a 


SSH pe Ne 


— — 


..- Sec. 302 (b). 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 
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MEDAL OF MERIT RECIPIENTS 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, last weekend I had the privilege of 
presenting my annual Medal of Merit 
for Outstanding Youth to 23 young 
people from throughout the 15th Con- 
gressional District. The range of vol- 
untarism, achievement, and commit- 
ment of these young people is an out- 
standing tribute to their families, 
schools, and communities and I want 
to call this event to your attention. 

I also want to take this opportunity 
to commend the 17-member citizens 
volunteer committee, chaired by Mr. 
Doug Ritter of Canton Township, for 
their dedication and commitment in 
the selection of tomorrow’s leaders. 

The 1983 Medal of merit winners 
are: 

Augusta Township: Felicia J. Chestnut, 17, 
daughter of James and Mary Chestnut, for 
volunteering musical entertainment to serv- 
ice clubs and churches, and for serving in a 
student leadership role on school millage 
issues. 

Belleville: Kimberly Ann Fields, 17. 
daughter of Dave and Sandy Fields, also a 
gifted musician-violinist, who has donated 
free musical recitals to the Kiwanis, Rotary, 
senior citizens and church groups. 

Canton Township: Catherine Kelly Bal- 
drica, 17, daughter of Daniel J. and Kather- 
ine A. Baldrica, for planning and prepara- 
tion assistance to the Canton Public Li- 
brary; and for a broad range of volunteer 
work with Health-a-Rama, her neighbor- 
hood civic association, class fundraisers, the 
Canton County Festival, and as a special 
math and French tutor. 

Garden City: Brian Petrucci, 17, son of 
Eno and Virginia Petrucci, for help with 
Jaycee projects, the youth athletic associa- 
tion, Little League, and for his involvement 
with the City Charter ballot issue. 

Colleen Elliott, 18, daughter of Carol and 
Robert Elliott, for donating two summers to 
assist ninth graders in her high school band, 
for making Easter bunny visits to shut-ins, 
and also for her fundraising with the Mus- 
cular Dystrophy Telethon. 

David V. J. Powierski, 19, son of Casimir 
and Leola Powierski, for his exceptional 
work as a leadership trainer in the Boy 
Scouts, as Assistant Scoutmaster to Troop 
765, and as an Eagle Scout. 

Huron Township: Cheryl Simpson, 17, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Simpson, 
for her leadership in student government, 
scholarship and in athletic competition. 

Livonia; Caroline Kert, 16, daughter of 
Harry and Corrine Kert, for distinguished 
musical accomplishments and for assisting 
underprivileged families in Detroit and 
Haiti. 


@ This “bullet” 


Romulus: James P. Holbrook, 18, son of 
James E. and Josephine M. Holbrook, for 
his volunteer renovation of the Oakwoods 
Metro Park Nature Center (Sky Come Down 
Trail). 

Marlene Carpenter, 17, daughter of 
George and Kathleen Carpenter, for donat- 
ing considerable time to the tutoring of 
fellow students, and for assisting the 
C.R.O.P. fundraising program in Romulus, 
which helps needy people throughout the 
world. 

Saline: Susan Tracy Stanbridge, 18, 
daughter of Cynthia Stanbridge, for her 
leadership and involvement in student gov- 
ernment, the Saline High School FHA 
Beautification Project, and her volunteer 
work as a Teen Advisor with the Young Peo- 
ple's Bereavement Support Group Commit- 
tee. 

Southgate: Cheryl A. Jones, 18, daughter 
of Elwyn and Pearl Jones, for working with 
the local beautification committee, and for 
her assistance in redrafting the school con- 
stitution during the recent merger of the 
two Southgate high schools. 

Lisa Zmijewski, 18, daughter of Robert 
and Sharon Zmijewski, for scholarship and 
for Candy Striper volunteer activities with 
Wyandotte General Hospital. 

Superior Township: Mark D. Yenkel, 20, 
son of Ray and Marilyn Yenkel, for provid- 
ing personal leadership and counsel to 
youth, for numerous hours of work with his 
community ice hockey rink, and for his 
work with the Boy Scouts. 

Cheryl Rogers, 15, daughter of Edward 
and Mildred Rogers, for serving as a bilin- 
gual tutor for her Mexican-born neighbor, 
and for acting as an aide at Cheney Elemen- 
tary School. 

Ida Williams, 16, daughter of Karl and 
Kathleen Williams, for her exceptional 
work with the Special Olympics and other 
projects assisting retarded children. 

Taylor; Toni Marie Amato, 18, daughter of 
Carol and John Subeck, for raising $700 
during White Cane Week in conjunction 
with the Taylor Lions Club, and for her nu- 
merous other volunteer activities. 

Phillip J. Antrassian, 18, son of Vincent 
and Mary Antrassian, for fundraising suc- 
cess with the school athletic program, and 
for his participation in student government. 

Van Buren Township: Tami Harkai, 16, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Harkai, 
for serving as co-chair of the local blood 
bank drive and for contributing articles to 
local newspapers about her fellow students 
and school events, 

Wayne: Jacqueline F. Poindexter, 17, 
daughter of Bennie D. and Lucille W. Poin- 
dexter, for several contributions, including 
the 8-10 hours weekly she donates to the 
Project Head Start preschool program, and 
her voluntarism with her church's summer 
reading program. 

Westland; James J. Williams, 18, son of 
Thomas P. and Mary A. Ward, for numerous 
contributions over several years in perform- 
ing musical presentations for the disabled, 
bereaved and imprisoned, and for donating 
time as a music tutor. 

Ypsilanti: Donna Agnes Porter, 17, daugh- 
ter of John and Lois Porter, for providing 


entertainment and assistance to the elderly, 
including monthly birthday celebrations, 
and for involving many of her classmates in 
visitations for the sick and aged. 

Ypsilanti Township: Penny P. Foster, 21, 
daughter of Lyle and Vera Foster, for out- 
standing problem-solving as a member of 
the Eastern Michigan University Student 
Senate, and for her voluntarism with the 
Little League. 

Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most 
rewarding events of every year for me. 
I am proud to call this year’s winners 
to your attention and am proud to 
honor them by placing their names in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


THE 18TH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT RESPONDS TO CON- 
GRESSIONAL POLL IN RECORD 
LARGE NUMBERS 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


è Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
each year I mail a congressional ques- 
tionnaire to the residents of the 18th 
Congressional District of Michigan in 
an effort to learn their thinking on 
important national issues. 

Nearly 40,000 individuals replied this 
year—by far the largest response ever 
to this program. Significantly, nearly 
three-quarters of those who replied 
said they would oppose repeal of the 
scheduled 10-percent personal income 
tax cut effective July 1. 

As in past years, my questionnaire 
also was distributed to high schools 
throughout the area. The replies of 
the young people who participated 
were tabulated separately and present 
an interesting comparison to the views 
of the adults who replied. 

Because of the importance of the 
issues involved and the unusually 
large number of replies received, I am 
including a tabulation of the results at 
this point in the Recorp. 
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A BILL TO EXTEND ANTITRUST 
IMMUNITY TO LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS 


HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


è Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
pleased to introduce a bill in response 
to the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Community Communications Co., 
Inc. against city of Boulder, handed 
down in January 1982. 

The Boulder decision has refocused 
attention on the relationship between 
the Federal antitrust laws and local 
government activities. In the wake of 
Boulder, many municipal officials fear 
that the threat of treble damage anti- 
trust liability could inhibit their per- 
formance of legitimate governmental 
functions. 

By their very nature, municipal ac- 
tions often tend to have a major 
impact on competition, and usually in- 
volve discretionary decisions which 
have exclusionary effects. Over the 
past 5 years, municipalities have been 
charged with a number of antitrust 
violations associated with a wide range 
of franchising, licensing, zoning, and 
other regulatory activities. 

By way of background, in Parker 
against Brown, decided in 1943, the 
Supreme Court upheld a California 
State agricultural marketing program 
which had been challenged as a re- 
straint of trade. The Court held that 
the Sherman Act was never intended 
by the Congress to apply to State 
action or official action imposed and 
directed by a State. The key to the 
Court's holding was the determination 
that “nothing in the language of the 
Sherman Act or its history * * * sug- 
gests that its purpose was to restrain a 
State or its officers or agents from ac- 
tivities directed by its legislature.” In 
the 1975 case of Goldfarb against Vir- 
ginia State Bar, the Supreme Court 
stated that the threshold inquiry in 
determining if an anticompetitive ac- 
tivity is State action of the type the 
Sherman Act was not meant to pro- 
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scribe is whether the activity is re- 
quired by the State acting as sover- 
eign.” In that case, the Court held 
that the publication and enforcement 
of a minimum fee schedule by State 
and local bar associations was not re- 
quired by State law or the State su- 
preme court, and thus was not State 
action for the purposes of the Sher- 
man Act. 

The Boulder decision held that mu- 
nicipal action, even by a home rule 
city with complete authority in local 
matters, is not immune from the anti- 
trust laws unless: First, it constitutes 
the sovereign action of the State itself 
or, second, is authorized by a clearly 
articulated and affirmatively ex- 
pressed State policy” of substituting 
regulation for competition. A general 
grant of home rule authority does not 
meet that second standard mere 
neutrality“ is not enough, the Court 
said. The Boulder Court also refused 
to distinguish proprietary from gov- 
ernmental actions by the municipality. 
In a somewhat similar case decided 4 
years earlier, city of Lafayette against 
Louisiana Power and Light Co., the 
municipality’s actions had been pro- 
prietary rather than governmental 
and Justice Burger had suggested in a 
concurring opinion that governmental 
action should be immune from anti- 
trust challenge. But the Boulder 
Court, while acknowledging that the 
Parker doctrine reflects Congress in- 
tention to embody in the Sherman Act 
the federalist principle of State sover- 
eignty, expressly held that the Federal 
system “has no place for sovereign 
cities.” 

As I said at the outset, municipal of- 
ficials are concerned that their legiti- 
mate exercise of both their proprie- 
tary and governmental responsibilities 
will give rise to treble damage anti- 
trust liability. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the National League of 
Cities and the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors are advising us that they favor 
an amendment to the antitrust laws to 
extend the Parker State action exemp- 
tion to cities and other political subdi- 
visions of the State. I am advised that 
the Office of the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives has forwarded to 
the Judiciary Committee a number of 
resolutions adopted by city councils 
and local bodies requesting a legisla- 
tive remedy. Many of us have also 
been hearing from individual munici- 
palities in our districts. 

I am convinced myself that this is a 
problem of sufficient importance to 
merit the prompt attention of the Ju- 
diciary Committees of both the House 
and the Senate. I understand that 
Senator THURMOND is having legisla- 
tion prepared for introduction in the 
other body. The bill which I am intro- 
ducing today is my contribution 
toward getting the legislative process 
underway in the House of Representa- 
tives. My bill provides that a unit of 
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local government shall be liable under 
the antitrust laws for any conduct 
within the authority vested in such 
unit by any law only to the extent 
that a State, if such State were au- 
thorized by any law to engage in iden- 
tical conduct, would be liable under 
the antitrust laws for such identical 
conduct. This may not be a perfect so- 
lution to the problem, but I believe it 
is a useful start. I invite other Mem- 
bers to join me in this important initi- 
ative by cosponsoring this bill.e 


TRIBUTE TO AN OUTSTANDING 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER, IRA 
CAHN 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, I raise to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
the achievements and accomplish- 
ments of an outstanding newspaper 
publisher in the Fourth Congressional 
District of New York, which I have the 
honor to represent. 

I refer to Ira Cahn, publisher of the 
Massapequa Post, a newspaper serving 
some 8,000 families in the communi- 
ties of Massapequa and Massapequa 
Park, and the Amityville Record serv- 
ing the Amityville community. Ira 
Cahn founded the Massapequa Post in 
1951. Throughout the more than three 
decades the newspaper has been pub- 
lished by Ira Cahn, it has been a 
strong and forceful voice for communi- 
ty betterment. 

During those years, I have been a 
reader of the Massapequa Post and 
have long admired the high standards 
of journalism which have been estab- 
lished under Ira Cahn's supervision. 
This is in no small part due to the fact 
that Ira’s lovely and talented wife Bar- 
bara, has served as the paper’s manag- 
ing editor during most of the years the 
Massapequa Post has been published. 
The newspaper has won more than 
100 awards of journalistic excellence 
in every field of journalistic endeavor, 
and represents the very epitome of re- 
sponsible community leadership and 
service. 

Ira Cahn, now generally referred to 
as the dean of Long Island newspaper 
publishers and editors, has won sub- 
stantial recognition from his peers. He 
has served as president of the New 
York Press Association, and is current- 
ly a member of the board of the Long 
Island Press Association. Always inter- 
ested in the younger generation, Ira 
Cahn is an associate professor of com- 
munity journalism at C. W. Post Col- 
lege in Greenvale, N.Y., and no better 
instructor in that field can be found. 

Mr. Speaker, one would think that 
with all of these professional duties 
and responsibilities, Ira Cahn’s days 
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would be fully occupied. But such is 
far from the truth. Few have devoted 
as much time to community and civic 
affairs as has Ira Cahn. For example, 
he has taken a most active interest in 
the history of the Massapequa area, 
and is a founding member of the Mas- 
sapequa Historical Society. He also 
served as vice chairman of the bicen- 
tennial commission for the town of 
Oyster Bay. 

In truth, Mr. Speaker, Ira Cahn is 
not only an outstanding newspaper 
editor and publisher, he is an out- 
standing citizen of this great Nation of 
ours. I know that my colleagues here 
in the House join me in offering our 
heartiest congratulations and our 
warmest best wishes to Ira and his 
lovely wife Barbara. Together, they 
have forged an exemplary record of 
community service and leadership 


which can serve as a most inspiring ex- 
ample for all of us. 


BIRMINGHAM, MICH. CELE- 
BRATES GOLDEN ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
next week the city of Birmingham, 
Mich., commences its celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of its incorpora- 
tion, It has been my privilege to repre- 
sent the city and its people through- 
out my years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I wish to extend my 
sincerest congratulations and best 
wishes to them on their golden anni- 
versary. 

While the history of Birmingham as 
a city goes back 50 years, its real histo- 
ry extends back over 157 years when 
the first settlers built their cabins in 
the area. These were people who left 
the comfort, civilization, and confine- 
ment of the eastern States to seek op- 
portunity and to build a new and 
better life for themselves and their 
families through hard work and true 
grit out west. These were the same 
people who eventually built a great 
nation that straddled a continent. 

From this beginning, the history of 
Birmingham parallels the growth of 
our Nation. From the few log cabins 
along an Indian trail, a hard days 
travel from Detroit, Birmingham grew 
to become a small town that serviced 
the many farms in the area. In the 
20th century with the improvement of 
roads and the means of travel, the face 
of Birmingham changed again to 
become first a bustling town and then 
the modern, attractive suburban com- 
munity it is today. 

While Birmingham today is part of 
the sprawling Detroit metropolitan 
community, it has been able to retain 
its own identity and historic charm. 
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The city today is one of nice homes, 
excellent schools, friendly people, and 
a good, responsive local government. It 
is a community of involved citizens 
taking an active role in helping each 
other and the community through a 
variety of clubs and organizations. It is 
a mature city that is aware and proud 
of its past and optimistic about its 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Birming- 
ham and their civic leaders deserve to 
be congratulated for their fine work in 
making Birmingham an excellent 
place to live. As the city readies itself 
for its golden anniversary celebration, 
I wish it continued success and pros- 
perity in the decades to come. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORA- 
BLE MARCY KAPTUR BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING, FINANCE AND URBAN AF- 
FAIRS IN THE U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, MAY 9. 
1983 


HON. MARCY KAPTUR 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert a copy of the statement 
which I made before the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs, on May 9, 1983, during the con- 
sideration of the International Mone- 
tary Fund quota increase request. My 
statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE Marcy 
KAPTUR BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING, FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS IN THE 
U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, May 9, 
1983 


Mr. Chairman, I have spent a great deal of 
time thinking about the request for the 
IMF quota increase, and before we vote on 
this issue, I would like to explain my posi- 
tion. This is one of the more difficult votes 
with which I personally have been faced in 
my months in Congress. I intent to insert 
my full statement in the Record. 

The extensive hearings involving wit- 
nesses on all sides of this issue, which I com- 
mend Congressman Neal, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on International Trade, In- 
vestment and Monetary Policy, for holding, 
have aided me in my decision on this 
matter. I thank Congressman Neal and 
Chairman St Germain for their excellent 
work and for the excellent work of their 
staffs. I want to briefly share my ideas with 
the committee members. 

I regrettably will not support the proposal 
to authorize an increase in the U.S. quota to 
the IMF. However, I do not want this to be 
interpreted as a vote against the American 
role in international development, but 
rather as a statement of deep concern that 
international financial institutions present- 
ly in place are not properly constituted to 
result in third world development that 
touches the masses of poor people in the 
host countries. No short-term financial 
band-aid in the form of IMF increases to 
provide so-called liquidity can begin to ad- 
dress the staggering long-term debt these 
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nations have amassed as they embarked on 
development. Amendments being offered by 
several members to stretch-out repayments, 
though well-intentioned, are nothing more 
than attempts to make a silk purse out of a 
sow's ear.“ No matter how hard we try to 
address the long-term debt issue, the IMF 
proves to be an inadequate institution. 

First, I am disturbed by the fact that at 
best, the result of the banks and the IMF 
lending activities, as George Champion for- 
merly from Chase Manhattan Bank stated, 
has been the creation of a heavy debt with 
little or no improvement in the living stand- 
ards of the developing countries’ needy 
people. Loaned funds, either directly or indi- 
rectly, should not be used for the expansion 
of recipient governments, nor for the pur- 
chase of military equipment, nor for invest- 
ment in capital-intensive industries. Rather, 
loaned funds should aid people and small 
enterprises, including such entities as agri- 
cultural cooperatives, which address the 
real needs of the poor in developing nations. 
Unfortunately, it is common knowledge that 
IMF recommendations to developing na- 
tions have often adversely impacted on such 
development. As the Interreligious Task 
Force on U.S. Food Policy stated to the Sub- 
committee on International Trade, by rec- 
ommending policies that will restore a for- 
eign exchange balance in the short-run, the 
IMF undermines the basis for long-term, 
self-reliant, needs-oriented development.” 

Essentially, IMF policy is a policy of stay- 
ing the course. I believe that we must break 
the pattern of encouraging export-led devel- 
opment strategies for the developing na- 
tions. These strategies have resulted in the 
following scenario: 1) increased borrowing 
for longer periods of time; 2) massive debts; 
3) IMF suggestions that these nations tight- 
en monetary and fiscal policies; and finally 
4) heightened political tensions and social 
unrest in host countries. Governments in 
developing nations must not have to resort 
the repressive economic policies in order to 
carry out IMF-encouraged financial ar- 
rangements. 

I believe monetary and fiscal policies 
cannot be separated from development poli- 
cies, and so we must work for major changes 
in global economic development and trade 
arrangements. Holding a conference, mod- 
eled after the original Bretton Woods Con- 
ference, that focuses on international fiscal 
and monetary policy and its relation to de- 
velopment policy, is crucial and timely. 
Most of our nation’s current trade trou- 
bles—the falling exports, the disputes over 
other countries’ trading tactics, the alleged 
decline of American industrial competitive- 
ness—are the result of exchange rates fuel- 
ing an overpriced dollar, lifted by high in- 
terest rates, as well as the problems of cash- 
rich banks that reacted to Mideast oil price 
hikes of the 1970s. The abnormally high 
dollar is doing irreparable harm to our econ- 
omy—both to the export industries and to 
producers here that must compete with im- 
ports. Moreoever, it is devastating to debtor 
nations. Hence, the North and South must 
engage in a major dialogue to fundamental- 
ly alter current arrangements in the inter- 
national fiscal and monetary systems, and 
address their relation to development 
policy. I will support all efforts to do this. 

Finally, I believe that the major banks 
which loaned this money are entirely re- 
sponsible for their own actions, and that 
greater regulation is not the answer. I be- 
lieve these banks, on their own, should set 
up larger loan loss reserves. Their painful 
experience in the international lending 
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arena should be adequate impetus to do so. 
Unfortunately, the idea which Senator Dole 
(in the other body) floated of a progressive 
excise tax on deposits of commercial banks 
earmarked to the IMF to bolster its funds, 
while intellectually appealing, is not politi- 
cally feasible. A useful albeit a modest pro- 
posal at first blush, would be to have the 
banks pay for the regulatory agency exams 
evaluating and commenting on their coun- 
try risk, similar to a user fee. Under the cur- 
rent system, the U.S. government pays for 
the exams which the agencies perform on 
U.S. banks with significant foreign lending 
activities. The cost is not insignificant, and 
is borne equally by the U.S. taxpayers. We 
should see to it that the large banks which 
land abroad and benefit from the IMF, pay 
the Treasury the examination fee. 

In conclusion, I oppose the request for the 
IMF quota increase for several reasons. 
First, I do not believe that the IMF lending 
activities address the problems faced by the 
poor in third world nations. Export-led de- 
velopment policies, encouraged by the IMF, 
have undermined the basis for long-term, 
needs-oriented development. Second, I be- 
lieve that a worldwide conference is neces- 
sary to assess and alter international fiscal, 
monetary and development policies. I will 
support efforts to aid developing countries, 
not by increasing the IMF quota, but rather 
by pushing for a worldwide conference to 
work for major changes in global economic 
development and trade arrangements. Final- 
ly, I believe that the banks must be respon- 
sible for their own errors, and that the U.S. 
taxpayers should not be forced to pay for 
the mistakes of the large banks. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you 
again for allowing me this time today to 
share my deeply-held views. 


BUSINESS PERSON OF THE 
YEAR 


HON. CARL D. PURSELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


è Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sharing with my colleagues a success 
story of Mr. R. Dale Moretz, the 
owner of a small business in Jackson, 
Mich. Mr. Moretz accomplished the 
impossible of keeping a small business 
alive and employees on its payroll 
during the most severe recession in 
the history of Michigan. For this ac- 
complishment, Mr. Moretz was named 
Michigan Small Business Person of 
the Year by the U.S. Small Business 
Administration. 

Mr. Moretz, coowner of the Mid- 
American Products Corp., accom- 
plished this impossible task by using 
wise management practices and by at- 
tracting U.S. defense contracts. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Moretz, the defense 
contracts gave his company a higher 
priority in securing raw materials that 
were in short supply during the 1972 
Arab oil embargo. 

I offer my congratulations to Mr. 
Moretz and urge my colleagues to read 
of his accomplishment as outlined in 
the following news article printed in 
the Jackson Citizen Patriot. 
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(The article follows:) 
BUSINESS PERSON OF THE YEAR 


CO-OWNER OF JACKSON FIRM USED DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS TO KEEP WHEELS TURNING 


(By Dan Spickler) 


R. Dale Moretz of Jackson, named Michi- 
gan Small Business Person of the Year, 
showed how to keep a fledgling business 
alive during a recession. 

When the going got tough after his com- 
pany formed in 1972, particularly because of 
the Arab oil embargo, Moretz went after de- 
fense contracts. That made the firm a high 
priority for obtaining petroleum-based ma- 
terials. 

Moretz, co-owner of Mid-American Prod- 
ucts Inc., 1603 Wildwood, was named the 
state’s Small Business Person of the Year 
by the U.S. Small Business Administration. 

“The selection is an honor, but I was 
really most proud when I was nominated, 
because you are nominated by your peers,” 
Moretz said. Advisory councils made up of 
small business owners in each state made 
nominations to the SBA, and one winner 
was selected in each state. Moretz was given 
the award for Michigan. 

Moretz has been active in the Greater 
Jackson Chamber of Commerce Small Busi- 
ness Council and has testified before state 
and congressional representatives about 
pending legislation. He is also a director of 
the Independent Business Association, a 
statewide group representing 2,000 small 
employers. 

He has served on the White House Con- 
ference on Small Business and the Michigan 
Conference on Small Business. 

The Jackson man will receive the award at 
a luncheon Monday, May 9, in Lansing as 
part of National Small Business Week, May 
8-14. 

Moretz, 41, of 1123 Woodbridge, was hon- 
ored for his demonstration “that a small en- 
trepreneur, with a good product and the ap- 
plication of sound management principles, 
can be successful even under the most 
trying circumstances,” said Raymond L. 
Harshman, Michigan director of the SBA. 

Mid-American Products, founded in 1972, 
started with a handful of employees and has 
grown to a diversified thermoplastic mold- 
ing firm with 44 workers and annual sales 
approaching $2 million. It makes parts for 
aerospace, automotive, electronic and home 
appliance firms and numerous other appli- 
cations. 

Harshman said Mid-American demonstrat- 
ed resourcefulness when, shortly after be- 
ginning business, it faced trouble with the 
oil embargo and the subsequent recession. 

Moretz said the company survived by se- 
curing U.S. defense contracts, which grew to 
account for 40 percent of its sales volume. 

“Now it’s more like 25 percent,“ he said. 

The defense contracts gave Mid-American 
higher priority in securing polymer raw ma- 
terials that were in short supply due to the 
oil embargo. 

Moretz is one of three owners of Mid- 
American. He grew up in North Carolina 
and graduated from the University of North 
Carolina in 1967. 

Although he came to Michigan and to 
Jackson to start the plastics firm, Moretz 
said the state’s business climate is still nega- 
tive due to increased taxation and higher 
than average employee costs. 

“I see the national economy improving, so 
naturally Michigan’s economy will improve, 
but we're still in a very negative climate,” 
he said. 
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As for Mid-American Products, however, 
Moretz said he expects his firm to continue 
to grow. 

“I think the whole future of Michigan 
really depends on small business people,“ he 
said. “We make up the most employement 
in the state.” 

SBA defines a small business as one that 
employs fewer than 500 employees. Such 
firms represent 98 percent of the 13.3 mil- 
lion firms in the country. Small businesses 
account for half of the country’s total em- 
ployement, about 50 million people. Nine 
out of 10 of these small firms employ fewer 
than 10 people. 

Of the roughly 2,500 businesses in Jack- 
son County, 1,800 of them employ fewer 
than 10 people, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce study of Jackson 
issued in 1979. 

James Barrett, president of Michigan 
Chamber of Commerce, recently reported 
that between 1960 and 1976, 79 percent of 
all new jobs created in the state were by 
firms classified as small businesses. 

A recent SBA report concludes that small 
businesses retain employees to a greater 
extent than larger firms and that the reces- 
sion was not as damaging to smaller firms 
because of better cost controls. 

Despite record bankruptcies of 65,807 in 
1982, a 38 percent increase over the previous 
year, entrepreneurs are breaking into the 
business world at a record pace. Incorpora- 
tion of new businesses totaled about 560,000 
in 1982, double that of a decade ago, SBA 
officials said. 


A “SALUTE” TO THE WORCES- 
TER, MASS., DISTRICT MEDI- 
CAL SOCIETY AND UNITED 
WAY 


HON. JOSEPH D. EARLY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. EARLY. Mr. Speaker, last April 
15, the district medical society in my 
home city of Worcester, Mass., initiat- 
ed a program to give free medical care 
“as long as there's a need” to reces- 
sion-distressed patients“ and their 
families who are now without health 
insurance. Dr. John P. Howe III, presi- 
dent of the district society, announced 
that more than 450 physicians have 
agreed to participate in this activity 
which will be conducted in cosponsor- 
ship with the United Way. I would like 
to express my wholehearted personal 
endorsement of this noble gesture and 
extend my congratulations and appre- 
ciation to everyone connected with it. 

The loss of health insurance bene- 
fits, through no fault of their own, is 
one of the major tragedies being vis- 
ited upon unemployed workers and 
their family members in every region 
of the country: Many authorities be- 
lieve that widespread unemployment 
will continue to plague the Nation 
over an extended period and will 
affect several million Americans. The 
records around the country reveal that 
because they cannot pay, and because 
of pride, embarrassment, discourage- 
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ment, and other reasons, a very great 
number of afflicted individuals tend to 
avoid seeking needed medical treat- 
ment until an illness reaches an emer- 
gency, and sometimes an irreversible, 
stage. 

The tremendous mental strain, phys- 
ical harm, and declining morale being 
experienced by these distressed fami- 
lies is easy to imagine. No one under- 
stands the undermining potentialities 
and actualities of accelerating health 
deterioration in such a situation better 
than the doctors of medicine. But un- 
derstanding and even good intentions 
are one thing; taking effective action 
is another. Such action requires orga- 
nization, scheduling, the giving up of 
substantial compensation and family 
recreation time and unselfish coopera- 
tion between and among individuals 
and units. But above all else, it re- 
quires the actual application of genu- 
ine concern for a fellow human being 
and genuine compassion for the bad 
fortune of a neighbor. 

Of course, Federal and State Gov- 
ernments and legislatures are trying to 
find ways and means to provide neces- 
sary health care to unemployed work- 
ers and their families. Unfortunately, 
these well meant efforts are too often 
regarded as being procedurally com- 
plex, lacking in the human touch and 
too long delayed for corrective impact 
upon a home crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, some noted sociology 
writers have been emphasizing, over 
the past decade, their fears about a 
dangerously increasing withdrawal, 
among Americans, of any personal in- 
terest in the well-being of their neigh- 
bors residing in the same streets, in 
the same housing area, in the same 
community. The abstraction from a 
neighbor’s difficulties; the wish not 
to get involved“; the lack of response 
even in an obvious crisis, is becoming 
more and more the rule among Ameri- 
cans rather than the exception. This 
abstraction fosters a cool indifference 
to a neighbor’s plight, which can lead 
to bias, which can lead to hostility, 
which can result in violence and much 
additional evil. It is a dread disease 
that can grow to epidemic proportions. 
It can sabotage the foundation unity 
of citizen effort which is essential to 
the reasonable accomplishment of 
community objectives for common 
progress and improvement in the qual- 
ity of local life. 

Beyond their immense contribution 
of free medical care for unfortunate 
fellow citizens, the members of the 
Worcester District Medical Society 
and the United Way have made an 
equally, if not more, important contri- 
bution to the revival and strengthen- 
ing of our traditional neighborly spirit 
in our area. Such a revival can serve to 
restore trust and confidence and a 
high morale and a more general feel- 
ing of well-being and unity throughout 
a community. It can regenerate a true 
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concern and compassion for a neigh- 
bor in distress which the Bible encour- 
ages us all to do second only to the pri- 
mary directive to love God. The neigh- 
borly action of so many of our Worces- 
ter doctors could lead to the cure of 
more than just physical ills. It could 
inspire the spreading of greater good 
will among people in all neighbor- 
hoods everywhere which is the foun- 
dation of better understanding in a 
more peaceful country and world. 

That is why I hope the generous ges- 
ture of our Worcester District Medical 
Society will be highly contagious and 
speedily imitated throughout the 
country. 

That is why I will fully support this 
splendid program to “help thy neigh- 
bor.” 

That is why I believe the members 
of our district medical society and 
their associates merit a united 
“salute” from their fellow Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I would 
like to include an editorial about the 
district medical society’s program that 
appeared in the April 19, 1983, issue of 
the Worcester, Mass., Evening Ga- 
zette. The article follows: 

From the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette, Apr. 19, 1983] 
RESPONDING TO CRISIS 

The Worcester District Medical Society 
deserves praise for its program to help the 
jobless maintain adequate levels of medical 
care. 

Some 450 physician members of the socie- 
ty have agreed to take part in a program de- 
signed for those who have lost health bene- 
fits because they have been out of work for 
an extended period. Doctors will see and 
treat patients who are referred through the 
First Call-United Way hotline. 

In Worcester, as across the nation, doctors 
are finding that people who normally are 
covered by employers’ health plans are 
being forced to forgo medical care when 
their coverage vanishes with a layoff notice 
or benefits run out. The program is planned 
to help out-of-work people and their fami- 
lies who do not immediately qualify for 
other aid programs. Similar programs have 
been set up in Michigan and other states 
where the jobless rate has been high, the 
American Medical Association says. 

Worcester area hospitals, the city health 
department and the area pharmaceutical as- 
sociations have been asked to lend their re- 
sources to the project as well. The program 
should be a boon to those in need. 


CONSTRUCTION DIFFERENTIAL 
SUBSIDY PAYBACKS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Merchant Marine re- 
cently held an oversight hearing on 
the controversial issue of the payback 
of construction differential subsidies, 
which is presently the subject of a De- 
partment of Transportation rulemak- 
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ing. The proposed rule would permit 
tank vessels—that have been con- 
structed with subsidies and that can 
only operate in our foreign trade—to 
operate in our domestic trade upon re- 
payment of the unamortized subsidies 
that are owed plus interest. 

After hearing extensive arguments 
both in favor of and against the pro- 
posed rule, I and the great majority of 
the Members present at the hearing 
concluded that issuance of the rule 
would not be in the Nation’s best in- 
terest. We, therefore, transmitted our 
views to the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to be considered during the rule- 
making process. 

Recently, several major newspapers 
have published editorials favoring is- 
suance of the proposed rule. Those 
editorials appear to have been written 
by people not familiar with all of the 
facts of this controversy. For that 
reason I was pleased to see in the New 
York Times a response to that paper's 
editorial on the subject. In my opin- 
ion, it accurately and forcefully points 
out that adoption of the proposed rule 
will cost the Government money, will 
reduce our defense capabilities, and 
will result in a loss of jobs. I would like 
to share this response with my col- 
leagues. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 27, 1983] 
PROTECT UNSUBSIDIZED TANKERS 


(By Richard T. du Moulin) 

(The wirter is vice president of Ogden 
Marine, Inc.) 

By endorsing the Department of Trans- 
portation proposal to permit subsidized 
tankers to return to domestic service (edito- 
rial April 14), you condemn the unsubsi- 
dized domestic tanker industry so important 
to this nation’s movement of oil and to na- 
tional defense. Let me review some facts. 

Of the 10 million tons of unsubsidized 
tankers in our domestic trade, over 1.6 mil- 
lion tons are now at anchor—unemployed. 
Thousands of sailors are on the beach. Ship- 
owners are having difficulty paying their 
mortgages, and shipyards are not receiving 
any orders for new ships. This is the true 
picture of the domestic, unsubsidized 
market. 

Private and publicly owned shipping com- 
panies, many based in New York, have in- 
vested $5 billion in the past 10 years, with- 
out subsidy and without guarantee of profit. 
They are not oversubsidized—they are not 
subsidized at all. They are not over-regulat- 
ed—they operate in a free domestic market 
protected only from foreign-flag ships. 

Because of the depressed market, 1 to 2 
million tons of old tankers will soon be 
scrapped. This is unfortunate since most are 
in good condition, and of the “handy size” 
preferred by the Navy for military support. 
The British used 34 such vessels to support 
their 10,000-man Falklands force. We would 
need hundreds to support our Rapid De- 
ployment Force. By the way, most of these 
old tankers are faster than modern tankers, 
having extra-horsepower engines. 

The Transportation Department is now 
proposing 2 to 4 million tons of U.S. tank- 
ers, built with Government subsidy to com- 
pete abroad, be allowed to repay that subsi- 
dy and return to the unsubsidized domestic 
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trade. This was never intended in the Mer- 
chant Marine Acts of 1936 and 1970, and 
would force out of service 40 to 60 modern 
unsubsidized tankers—a quarter of our fleet. 

This payback of an estimated $200 million 
of subsidy is not what it seems. First, it’s 
tax-deductible! Second, the Government 
loses tax revenue from owners and their 
crews who go out of business or are unem- 
ployed. Third, many owners will be forced 
into bankruptcy, leaving the Government 
with up to $1.5 billion of guaranteed debt. 
In the end, the Government and the tax- 
payers lose. Upon close examination, subsi- 
dy payback provides windfalls to only a few 
shipowners and is destructive and unfair to 
all other shipowners, shipyards, merchant 
seamen and the national defense. 

I hope the Department of Transportation 
and the White House realize this and with- 
draw their proposal.e 


ANOTHER REASON TO DENY 
ROMANIA MFN STATUS 


HON. MARK D. SILJANDER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Speaker, 
President Reagan has set a June 30 
date for the loss of Romania’s most-fa- 
vored-nation trading status. Each 
spring a sort of unofficial bargaining 
process begins when the Communist 
country’s trading status comes up for 
review. MFN is used as a tool to en- 
courage socialist countries to adopt 
more acceptable emigration and 
human rights policies. It waives trade 
restrictions with Soviet bloc countries 
with which we do not have a bilateral 
trade agreement if they show some 
steps toward improvement in those 
areas. 

The President imposed the deadline 
on MFN because of a new education 
tax implemented by the Romanian 
Government in November. The tax 
makes emigration practically impossi- 
ble by requiring that anyone desiring 
to emigrate repay the Government for 
all secondary and postsecondary edu- 
cation received. The tax is usually in- 
flated and must be paid in Western 
currency. The catch is that no Roma- 
nian citizen is permitted to possess 
such currency. Romanians pay income 
taxes that are supposed to cover edu- 
cation costs, but if they wish to emi- 
grate they must pay again. 

Another crackdown of concern to 
those interested in human rights in 
Romania is the Government’s in- 
creased vigor at enforcing an old type- 
writer registration law. Hand-written 
documents can be easily traced, so the 
typewriter is a vital tool for the 
human rights and religious rights 
movements in Romania. The law is 
being enforced with new enthusiasm 
mainly to keep Romanian pastors 
from duplicating religious documents. 

Most recently, Ioan Teodosiu was re- 
leased from a Romanian prison after a 
Christian organization in Pennsylva- 
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nia paid his education tax. Mr. Teodo- 
siu has traveled to the United States 
to tell Americans about what is hap- 
pening to the Christians who live in 
Romania. 

Everyone knows that human rights 
are violated in Communist countries 
every day, so it really is not surprising 
that the press took little interest in 
Ioan Teodosiu’s story. The press usual- 
ly finds it more newsworthy to report 
on human rights violations in coun- 
tries friendly to the United States. 
However, Teodosiu is thankful because 
many individual Congressmen and 
Senators took an interest in his 
human rights and he is now in Amer- 
ica. 

Teodosiu was imprisoned in Roma- 
nia for his role as a spokesman for the 
Romanian Christian Committee for 
the Defense of Human Rights, a group 
that is not sanctioned by the Roma- 
nian Government and, therefore, has 
no legal right to exist. At a press con- 
ference on April 15, he described some 
of the conditions in the Bucharest 
prison where he was held. According 
to Teodosiu, prisoners were kept in a 
cell 7 feet long and 3 feet wide, where 
no light could get in. He left his cell 
only for interrogations during his 
entire 3-month stay. The interroga- 
tions are a story in themselves. 

During one session, Teodosiu was 
questioned for 60 consecutive hours. 
He was not permitted to eat, drink, or 
sleep, and was strapped into a special 
chair with an apparatus that forced 
his eyes open the entire time. While 
lights flashed on and off, he was told 
to confess that he was working with 
the CIA. If he confessed, his sentence 
would be less than 20 years in prison; 
if he refused, his sentence would be 
more than 20 years, or execution. 

Prisoners were not permitted to sit 
down in their cells between 5 a.m. and 
10 p.m. They received only a piece of 
bread and hot water—called tea—for 
breakfast, a bowl of hot water with 
some beans or grains of rice for lunch, 
and a cup of hot water in the evening. 
To keep warm, Teodosiu would turn 
on a current of cold water in his cell 
that served as a shower. The cold 
water was warmer than the surround- 
ing air. 

Teodosiu was released on March 9, 
and recently came to America. At the 
press conference, he thanked the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen who were will- 
ing to call and write the Romanian 
Embassy on his behalf, because with- 
out their intervention he said he 
would now be the victim of an execu- 
tioner’s gun. However, Teodosiu is just 
one success story in a long history of 
Communist persecution in Romania. 
He said he went to sleep each night in 
prison listening to the screams of 
other prisoners. His story may not be 
all that newsworthy to the American 
press, but it must be told over and over 
again by others who care if anything 
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is ever going to be done to silence the 
rest of those screams. 

It is of interest to note that the Ro- 
manian Government is the most pro- 
pro-Soviet 


Western, least in the 
Warsaw Pact. 

The following is the text of an inter- 
view with the Washington Times pub- 
lished on Monday entitled. Romania 
Reportedly Destroying Christianity.” I 
urge all my colleagues to read this so 
that they will once again remind 
themselves of what is going on in the 
largest prison in the world, Eastern 
Europe. 

The article follows: 


ROMANIA REPORTEDLY DESTROYING 
CHRISTIANITY 


(Ioan Teodosiu, former leader of Romanian 
Christian Committee for Human Rights, 
on persecution of Christians in Romania.) 


Romania is a Warsaw Pact nation which 
has suppressed its citizens nearly as severely 
as the Soviet Union. Recently, a tax was 
passed on emigration requiring repayment 
to the state of all funds for education. The 
payment is required in hard currency, which 
is unavailable to Romanians. Therefore, the 
tax had to be paid by relatives or govern- 
ments abroad. 

Ioan (John) Teodosiu, 29, former leader of 
the Romanian Christian Committee for 
Human Rights, was one of the best sources 
of information for Helsinki Commission re- 
porting on persecution of Christians and 
other human rights violations. In December 
1981, Teodosiu was arrested and charged 
with high treason, espionage and cooperat- 
ing with the CIA. Due to pressure from the 
West, he was released only hours before his 
trial was due to go on in March 1982. 

Finally, one year later, Teodosiu was per- 
mitted to emigrate with his wife and 9- 
month-old child after paying $7,400 to the 
government which was provided by a Chris- 
tian organization, East Watch International 
of Erwinna, Pa. 

Teodosiu reponded to questions asked by 
Washington Times correspondent Stephen 
Goldstein. 

Q. How are Romanian Christians perse- 
cuted by the government? 

A. Christians are an impediment to com- 
munism. Romania wants to destroy Christi- 
anity. They try to use the official leaders of 
the church against the members. They try 
to control seminaries, also. 

The persecution takes two aspects, First, 
they control the church and its activities. 
Second, they control individuals within the 
church. If they can't use a person or a 
church, the government sets out to destroy 
the individual or church. 

The party newspaper, Scintea, has a 
weekly column attacking religion and the 
dissidents. Since many Romanians hear the 
truth about the dissidents on Radio Free 
Europe, the regime wants to present its side. 
They even printed an interview allegedly 
with my wife and me although they never 
spoke to us. 

They say that religious freedom exists ac- 
cording to the constitution but in reality, it 
does not. They believe that Christianity de- 
stroys communism by leading to an influx 
of Western ideas. 

Q. How did the Romanian Christian Com- 
mittee for Human Rights get started and 
what are its activities? 

A. Hans Stuckelberger of Christian Soli- 
darity International began a contact group 
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in Romania in 1978. They got a spokesman, 
Pavel Nicolescu, a pastor in Bucharest, but 
he had to leave in 1979. 

After that, Radu Capusan and myself and 
more than a dozen others have centered our 
work in the town of Cloch. Capusan was 
forced to leave the country in December 
1980, and I took over the leadership of the 
committee. 

Our main activity is gathering informa- 
tion about the persecution of Christians and 
other dissidents. We have given information 
to Radio Free Europe and the Helsinki 
Commission although we are not affiliated 
with either of these organizations. 

Although there are many nationalities, 
German, Hungarian and Romanian, in my 
country, as dissidents they are all impris- 
oned together. 

Since I left the country in March, the 
membership is growing and working under- 
ground. I would say that the situation for 
dissidents is worse now then a few years 
ago. 

Q. What were the circumstances of your 
arrest and dentention? 

A. In June 1981, my brother was killed by 
the communists in what they said was an ac- 
cident. After that, I became more active 
with the committee and sent human rights 
information to the West which the Securi- 
tate (Romanian secret police) knew about. 
On December 16, I was arrested and 
charged with high treason, espionage, and 
cooperating with the CIA. Actually, it was 
for providing the information on human 
rights abuses of the regime. 

Q. How were you interrogated and what 
kind of treatment did you recieve in prison? 

A. I was taken by the secret police for a 
continuous 60-hour interrogation without 
food or water. I was kept in a dark room, 
placed on a special seat where I couldn't 
move. An apparatus kept my eyes open to 
prevent me from sleeping. The light became 
alternately very bright, then very dark. 

During this time, a voice on tape repeated- 
ly told me to confess I was a member of the 
CIA, and other crimes I was accused of. 

Afterwards, I was put in a small dark cell 
in which I could take only two or three 
steps. From 5 a.m. to 10 p.m., I was made to 
stand or walk in my cell. No exercise or 
fresh air or work was given to political or 
Christian dissidents. The winter was very 
cold and there was no heat. I took a cold 
shower to get warm! Our food for the whole 
day was two cups of hot water, 5 ounces of 
bread, and a bowl of rice soup. 

I was beaten very strongly as part of the 
program for dissidents. The worst part of 
my confinement, that caused me the most 
pain, was hearing people screaming for help 
at night. 

Q. Was your family threatened? 

A. My five brothers and my wife went to 
the secret police and to the prison and con- 
tacted the West to try to find out what had 
happened to me. My brothers were threat- 
ened with prison and the secret police began 
following my wife and mother-in-law. Their 
houses were searched, and Bibles and tape- 
recorders were confiscated. 

When I was released, I was told not to say 
anything about what happened or my rela- 
tives would “have problems”. My whole 
family, expecially my brother David, have 
been active Christians. 

Q. Is the emigration tax applied fairly? 

A. After I paid the tax, I met several other 
emigrees who did not have to pay it. When I 
asked the secret police why I had to pay 
while others did not, they said they couldn’t 
give me an answer that would satisfy me. 
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I know of four or five people who had to 
pay to leave the country, but I was the first 
to pay. Many intellectuals want to leave but 
can’t affort the $20,000 or more it would 
cost them to pay for their professional de- 


grees. 

Q. Is psychiatric treatment used on reli- 
gious and political dissidents as it is in the 
Soviet Union? 

A. Yes. One case is that of Filip Iulius 
who claimed to represent Polish Solidarity 
in Romania and spent eight years in prison. 

When his wife came to visit him, she said 
he was drugged. She couldn’t recognize him 
in his changed state. He didn’t want to eat. 

He, along with other political and Chris- 
tian dissidents, was put in the prison hospi- 
tal and administered drug “therapy.” 

Paulina Dragu and her family were trying 
to emigrate. She was told to quit her job so 
she could receive a passport. She did, but 
didn't receive her passport. She went on a 
hunger strike and was put in prison as a 
parasite. She had a heart attack and was 
then put in the psychiatric ward. 

These are just representative examples of 
the psychiatric treatment of dissidents in 
Romania, 

Q. What is the current status of the 
church in Romania? 

A. There is a revival going on, and there 
are many open churches. The church is 
growing, especially Medias in Transylvania. 

After hearing communist ideology for 
many years, people want another source of 
truth and love. 

The secret police and government are 
strongly anti-religion. They conduct house 
searches, Nazi style. They tamper with the 
cars of religious believers to make the driv- 
ers sick from the exhaust fumes coming into 
the car. 

The secret police are buying new technol- 
ogy from the West to use against dissidents. 
Every pastor must report to the secret 
police once a week on Monday, any visitors 
or unusual events that happened in his 
church, 

There are no baptisms allowed of children 
under 18. 

Q. What has become of the Orthodox 
priest, Father Gheorghe Calciu? 

A. He is one of 10,000 Orthodox priests 
who are not recognized by the government. 
He was influential with young priests and 
seminarians. He has spent 16 years in 
prison. 

I was imprisoned with a man who shared a 
cell with Calciu. Some other “criminals” 
were instructed to kill Calciu to get reduced 
sentences, but they refused. 

Q. What is the Helsinki Commission doing 
in Romania? 

A. No one is commissioned in Romania. I 
contacted the American Embassy and Chris- 
tian organizations. Some of the groups we 
worked with were: Student Struggle for 
Soviet (and East European) Jewry. The 
Committee for Human Rights in Romania; 
the North American Coalition for Human 
Rights in Romania. 

But it is hard to get into Romania or get 
information because of the tension there. 
There are many informers—perhaps every 
third person—. 

Q. Are there economic problems in Roma- 
nia and what is being done about it? 

A. Of course, there are economic problems 
as in all communist regimes. But there is 
nothing organized like in Poland. 

One man, Nicolae Litoiu, 20 years old, 
wrote on the walls of a factory: “We want 
milk and bread”. Ten thousand workers 
were called in to compare their handwriting 
to that on the wall. 
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Litoiu was accused of being a terrorist and 
received 25 years in prison for this act. 


HEALTH PLANNING BLOCK 
GRANT ACT OF 1983 


HON. RICHARD C. SHELBY 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. SHELBY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call to your attention to H.R. 2935, the 
Health Planning Block Grant Act of 
1983, which I introduced this past 
Monday, May 9, 1983. I am pleased to 
note that two of our colleagues from 
the minority side have joined me as 
initial cosponsors of this legislation. I 
am pleased that the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Mapican) and the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Broy- 
HILL) saw fit to join in this effort. 

Members should note that H.R. 2935 
is precisely the same bill which passed 
this House last September 24 by a re- 
corded vote of 302 to 14. For the pur- 
pose of refreshing our memories, H.R. 
6173—as amended by H.R. 7040 on the 
House floor—was a bipartisan compro- 
mise to deal with the national health 
planning program in a rational and 
reasoned manner. This compromise 
was drafted and fully supported by 
both the chairman of the Health and 
Environment Subcommittee, Mr. 
Waxman; the chairman of the full 
Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
Mr. DINGELL; Mr. Manican; Mr. Broy- 
HILL; and me. 

I am concerned that rapid increases 
in health care costs continue to bring 
significant increases in Federal outlays 
for our health care entitlement pro- 
grams. Over the last decade, Federal 
medicare and medicaid outlays for 
hospital services alone have risen some 
17 percent per year. Many economists 
believe that excessive investment in 
hospital construction and equipment 
is a major cause of the growth in hos- 
pital costs. In response to this, the 
Congress some 9 years ago enacted the 
Health Planning and Resources Devel- 
opment Act of 1984, Public Law 93- 
641. 

This legislation created a system of 
State and local health planning agen- 
cies. It also required States to enact 
certificate of need legislation requiring 
State approval of hospital investment 
in new facilities, equipment, and serv- 
ices. 

This health planning program came 
up for reauthorization last year. 
During 1982, our subcommittee held a 
series of hearings and received testi- 
mony from many varied witnesses. 

As a result of the testimony present- 
ed in these hearings and subsequent 
discussions with key individuals, I was 
convinced that outright repeal of the 
health planning system without provi- 
sion for some interim program, al- 
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though an ideologically desirable goal, 
was not feasible for the short term. 
Despite the fact that I have sponsored 
repeal legislation in both the 97th and 
98th Congresses, I publicly acknowl- 
edge that some planning function may 
be necessary to help restrain health 
care costs growth in the immediate 
future. 

Last year in our committee, we con- 
sidered three varying approaches to 
the health planning question. My bill 
to outrightly repeal the planning 
system was not favorably considered. 
Mr. Mapican had a bill which would 
have created a block grant mechanism 
providing for an optional program of 
State certificate of need review. At the 
same time, our subcommittee chair- 
man had his own bill which would 
have reauthorized and extended au- 
thorities for the existing title XV of 
the Public Health Service Act. 

From these three quite distinct ap- 
proaches to planning our committee 
was able to draft a balanced bill. As of 
last fall, the five sponsors of this bill 
believed this approach best addressed 
our immediate needs for a modest reg- 
ulatory program. 

As I stated above, the bill I have in- 
troduced this week is precisely the 
same bill passed by the House last 
September. The only alteration I 
made was to move the 2 authorized 
years back so that fiscal years 1984-85 
are covered, rather than 1983-84 as in 
the original. Otherwise, I made nc 
change in the House-passed bill. 

H.R. 2935 would authorize grants to 
participating States to assist in the op- 
eration of certificate of need pro- 
grams. These programs would be de- 
signed so that participating States 
would use State health plans as the 
decisionmaking basis for certificate of 
need review. 

This bill also provides for discretion- 
ary grants for local health planning 
agencies. States could choose whether 
or not to use Federal funds to assist in 
the operation of local health planning 
agencies. 

Further, the bill provides for a flexi- 
ble transition period during which ac- 
tivities under the existing title XV of 
the Public Health Service Act and the 
new activities under this bill would be 
coordinated. 

Finally, the bill contains a sunset“ 
provision under which this new section 
of title XIX would automatically be 
repealed following the end of the third 
fiscal year after enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this quick 
summary will assist Members of the 
House in their initial considerations of 
the health planning issue. I believe 
that we have given this program seri- 
ous and considered attention. While I 
still retain some reluctance about con- 
tinuing the health planning system, I 
believe that some Federal action is 
necessary to help restrain capital cost 
expenditures and their contribution to 
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health care cost inflation. I urge your 
support for this bill, and hope that the 
distinguished chairman of our subcom- 
mittee will reconsider his position and 
become a cosponsor. 

At this point in the Recorp I include 
a section-by-section analysis of H.R. 
2935. 

H.R. 2935—SectTion-By-SEcTION ANALYSIS 

Section 1. Short title: Health Planning 
Block Grant Act of 1982.” 

Sec. 2. Repeal of Title XV: Provides mech- 
anism by which repeal of Title XV takes 
place on a State-by-State basis. Under the 
mechanism set forth in this Section, repeal 
will take place no more than 315 days after 
the date of enactment. During this period, 
on a State-by-State basis, funds appropri- 
ated under the new bill will be available for 
conforming actions under Title XV. 

Sec. 3. Revision of State Certificate of 
Need Programs: Provides a flexible mecha- 
nism through which participating States are 
given varying periods of time to conform 
their Certificate of Need laws (to a maxi- 
mum of nine months). 

Sec. 4. Transition: Provides for an orderly 
transition period during which activities not 
inconsistent with the new Part D of Title 
XIX shall be allowed. Requires termination 
of Title XV requirements inconsistent with 
policies found in H.R. 2935. Repeals PHS 
Act grant cutoff required for States not con- 
forming with Title XV CON program. Also 
provides for transfer of funds and equip- 
ment from existing HSAs to new Regional 
Health Planning Agencies should the par- 
ticular State decide to participate in Sub- 
part 3. 

Sec. 5. Block Grants for Health Planning: 
Part D—HEALTH PLANNING BLOCK GRANTS 

SUBPART 1—GRANTS TO STATES 


Sec. 1941. Authorization of Appropria- 
tions: For payments under allotments, $432 
million authorized for fiscal year 1984, $33.6 
million authorized for fiscal year 1985. 

Sec. 1942. Allotments: Provides for allot- 
ments to States on a population ratio basis. 

Sec. 1943. Payments under Allotments: 
Provides for mechanism for payment of 
funds to participating States. 

Sec. 1944. Use of Allotments. Allotments 
shall be used to develop and administer Cer- 
tificate of Need program, and to develop a 
State Health Plan. 

Sec. 1945. Application; Report on Intend- 
ed Expenditures: Provides application mech- 
anism for participating States. Also provides 
for report on intended expenditures and 
public comment period on such a report. 

Sec. 1946. Reports and Audits: Provides 
for public reports and audits of State activi- 
ties no less often than very two years. 

Sec. 1947. Nondiscrimination: Provides for 
standard block grant nondiscrimination pro- 
visions as found elsewhere in Title XIX of 
the Public Health Service Act. 

SUBPART 2—CERTIFICATE OF NEED PROGRAM 

REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 1951. Program Requirements: CON 
program to cover major medical equipment, 
institutional health services, and capital ex- 
penditures. Also provides for exemption of 
HMOs consistent with the existing exemp- 
tion in Title XV. Also provides that States 
shall specify maximum amounts obligated 
under CONs, and for periodic review of such 
CONs. 

Sec. 1952. Criteria for Review: CON deci- 
sions are to be based on State Health Plan 
for the State, and decisions on applications 
for CONs shall be based on the application's 
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consistency with the State Health Plan. 
Provides for expedited application, review 
and approval process, including automatic 
approval on the meeting of certain condi- 
tions. ett 

Sec. 1953. Procedural Requirements: Pro- 
vides for hearings, administrative review 
and judicial review of administrative deci- 
sions. 

Sec. 1954. State Health Plan: Describes 
coverage of the State Health Plan, require- 
ments for the data on which it is based, and 
pre-issuance hearings. 

Sec. 1955. Definitions: Mandatory Federal 
thresholds of $5 million for capital expendi- 
tures and equipment and $1 million for serv- 
ices are set. Provision is made for reduction 
of those thresholds to $1 million and 
$500,000 respectively. Definitions of these 
terms are provided. 


SUBPART 3—GRANTS FOR REGIONAL HEALTH 
PLANNING AGENCIES 


Sec. 1961. Grants: Sets up system of op- 
tional Regional Health Planning Agencies 
(RHPAs) within States which choose to par- 
ticipate. Provides for RHPA 15 percent 
match of Federal funds. Authorizations of 
$32 million for fiscal year 1984 and $33.6 
million for fiscal year 1985 are made. 

Sec. 1962. Designation of Health Planning 
areas: Provides mechnaism for Governors to 
designate areas in which RHPAs will oper- 
ate. 

Sec. 1963. Designation and Organization 
of RHPAs: Sets out requirements for 
RHPAs, including composition of governing 
board. 

Sec. 1964. Functions of RHPAs: States 
that the functions of each agency will be to 
assist the designated State agency in devel- 
oping the State Health Plan, and to encour- 
age support for the State Health Plan. 
Specifies that RHPAs shall not exercise de- 
cision-making authority in the CON process. 
SUBPART 4—TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CENTER FOR 

HEALTH PLANNING 

Sec. 1971. Secretary to designate a single 
center for technical assistance to State and 
regional health planning bodies. Provides 
that funds from sections 1941 and 1961 (not 
to exceed $1.5 million) may be spent in each 
fiscal year to support this program. 

Sec. 6. Termination of Amendment: Pro- 
vides that at the end of the third complete 
successive fiscal year following enactment of 
this Act, Part D of Title XIX is repealed. 

Sec. 7. Effective Date: Amendments made 
by section 4(a)(1), 5 and 6(a) take effect on 
the date of enactment of this Act or Octo- 
ber 1, 1982, whichever occurs later. 


ENCOURAGING, OVERLOOKED 
SIGNALS OF A NEW APPROACH 
TO DISARMAMENT 


HON. JOEL PRITCHARD 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


è Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past several weeks the House has 
been focused on the most serious issue 
of our time, the threat of nuclear war. 
A nuclear freeze, arms control, arms 
reduction—these are serious and com- 
plicated issues. One of the most articu- 
late and clearest of thinkers in this 
area is George Weigel, the scholar-in- 
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residence, for the World Without War 
Council in Seattle, Wash. Mr. Weigel 
has been of great assistance to me in 
understanding the many issues in- 
volved and in developing a construc- 
tive approach to move us closer to 
peace. For the benefit of all my col- 
leagues, I would like to share Mr. Wei- 
gel's thoughts as they appeared in the 
April 27, 1983, issue of the Weekly, a 
Seattle newspaper. 
ENCOURAGING, OVERLOOKED SIGNALS OF A 
New APPROACH TO DISARMAMENT 
(By George Weigel) 

For some years now, it has been clear that 
beneath the surface of the nuclear-strategy 
debate there was profound dissatisfaction 
with the prevailing orthodoxies, and what 
they meant for both arms control and weap- 
ons modernization. The nervousness and 
frustration have been evident only in a 
paragraph or two in Kissinger's or Brzezin- 
ski's memoirs, in between the number- 
crunching in the foreign-policy journals, in 
off-the-record conversations with both 
strategists and politicians. But they have 
been growing over time, fueled by both the 
failures of arms control and the unsatisfac- 
tory products (the B-1, the MX missile) of 
the force-modernization process. What was 
really needed was not more sophisticated 
hardware analysis; what was needed was a 
basic reorientation of the whole debate, 
leading to a new framework that pointed a 
way out of, rather than further into, the nu- 
clear peril. 

That reorientation may now be underway. 
The evidence is the Report of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Strategic Forces (the 
Scowcroft Commission) and, several weeks 
earlier, an extraordinary set of speeches by 
President Reagan about the possibility of 
developing defensive weapons. The Scow- 
croft Commission report addresses short- 
and medium-term strategic and military 
problems, while the Reagan proposals sug- 
gest a long-term realignment of the security 
relationship between the superpowers. 
Taken together, these two sets of ideas are 
quite suggestive of where the nuclear 
debate really lies, and may be going in the 
future. 

The Scowcroft Commission was originally 
born out of bureaucratic and political em- 
barrassment. Two presidents had failed to 
find a home for the country’s new ICBM, 
the MX, in which billions of dollars had 
been invested over the past decade. Both 
presidents Carter and Reagan agreed that 
there was a serious problem in the theoreti- 
cal vulnerability of land-based American 
missiles to a preemptive Soviet attack (a 
possibility because of the Soviets’ combina- 
tion of heavy missiles with multiple, inde- 
pendently targetable warheads). Both presi- 
dents tried to find a way to base the MX 
that would give them the missile in quantity 
(Carter wanted 200, Reagan 100), and in a 
“survivable” basing mode. 

The quest for MX survivability soon 
became quixotic, even fiarcical. Short of dig- 
ging up Nevada and Utah, there just wasn’t 
any place to put the thing that, in and of 
itself, guaranteed the MX wouldn’t be 
simply a bigger sitting duck than the Min- 
uteman III missiles it was to replace. After a 
half-hearted attempt at selling Congress on 
a “Densepack” scheme that even two of the 
five Joint Chiefs of Staff found ludicrous, 
President Reagan turned to what has in- 
creasingly become the way real business is 
done in the federal government: a blue- 
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ribbon presidential commission, in this case 
chaired by former National Security Adviser 
Brent Scowcroft, with such luminaries as 
Henry Kissinger, Harold Brown, Alexander 
Haig, James Schlesinger, Donald Rumsfeld, 
John McCone, and Lloyd Cutler each 
having a formal say in the commission's de- 
liberations and report. 

That report was released on April 6. Most 
of the media and congressional attention 
since then has been focused on its weapons- 
procurement recommendations: that the US 
shift, over the next decade, away from 
MIRVed missiles to a land-based deterrent 
composed of small, single-warhead ICBMs; 
and that, as an interim step and an arms- 
control bargaining chip, 100 MX missiles be 
emplaced in super-hardened Minutemen 
silos throughout the Midwest. What can get 
lost in all the attention paid to MX and 
“Midgetman,” though, is the commission’s 
impressive rethinking of the doctrinal bases 
on which both US arms control and nuclear- 
force modernization should take place. 

The commission report includes several 
important new doctrinal departures: 

1. The commission argues that the twin 
great threats of our time—the threat of nu- 
clear war and the threat of totalitarianism— 
must be addressed concurrently, rather 
than as independent variables (the typical 
approach of both the core of the nuclear- 
freeze movement and the “dismantle the 
Soviet Empire“ types on the Right). 

2. The commission also argues that, in 
considering these necessarily linked threats, 
the real problem is war itself, not nuclear 
weapons. There can be no doubt that the 
very scope of the possible tragedy of 
modern nuclear war, and the increased de- 
struction made possible even by modern 
non-nuclear technology, have changed the 
nature of war itself. This is not only because 
massive conventional war with modern 
weapons would be horrendously destructive 
. .. but also because conventional war be- 
tween the world’s major power blocs is the 
most likely way for nuclear war to devel- 
op. . . . Simply put, it is war itself that must 
concern us, not nuclear war alone.” 

3. The key standard that, in the commis- 
sion’s judgment, should guide our strategic 
policy toward the Soviet Union is stability: a 
situation in which neither side could reason- 
ably fear a crippling first strike from its ad- 
versary. What needs to be maintained, the 
commission argues, is deterrent stability 
that will set the baseline from which deep 
arms reductions can be negotiated. That sta- 
bility has been unravelling for the past 
decade, because of certain kinds of force 
modernizations (primarily high-accuracy 
MIRVs) and because of arms-control ap- 
proaches that have made MIRVing more, 
rather than less, desirable (for example, 
counting “launchers” rather than warheads 
in SALT I and II). 

4. Re-establishing strategic stability 
means getting our arms-reduction proposals 
and our force modernizations into syne with 
each other. “Our arms-control proposals 
and our strategic-arms programs should 
be integrated and be mutually reinforcing,” 
according to the commission. They should 
work together to permit us, and encourage 
the Soviets, to move in directions that 
reduce or eliminate the advantage of aggres- 
sion and also reduce the risk of war by acci- 
dent or miscalculation . . . the commission 
believes that other objectives should be sub- 
ordinated to the overall goal of permitting 
the United States to move—over time— 
toward more stable strategic deployments, 
and giving the strong incentive to the Sovi- 
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ets to do the same.” The commission, com- 
posed of former senior government officials, 
in effect recognized that the US had been 
working at cross-purposes with itself over 
the past decade, with neither arms control 
nor force modernization contributing to sta- 
bility or reductions. One result of this dis- 
junction was the MX missile; another was 
the MIRVing of Soviet heavy missiles. Get- 
ting our military policy and our disar- 
mament policy into tandem is, no doubt, a 
formidable bureaucratic and political task; 
but the commission's public confession of 
past failures suggests that at least some 
senior strategists may just be willing to take 
on that job right now, given the multiple 
messes into which a disjointed policy has 
led us. 

It is out of this deterrence/stability/disar- 
mament framework that the commission 
proposed the development of Midgetman, 
coupled with a new START negotiating for- 
mula whose chief aim would be to get Soviet 
agreement on de-MIRVing. It is less clear 
how the MX fits into the commission's new 
doctrinal scheme, and one suspects that the 
commissioners did not really expect the con- 
troversial missile-without-a-home to survive 
the congressional appropriations process. 
The key question, of course, is whether con- 
gressional rejection of the MX deployment 
plan can be turned into a wedge for getting 
Soviet agreement at START on a sharp re- 
duction in their own SS-18 and SS-19 forces 
(perhaps by maintaining MX research, de- 
velopment, and flight-testing while holding 
off on deployment). 

The Scowcroft Commission, in sum, imagi- 
natively addresses on side of the current nu- 
clear-doctrine dilemma: how we get offen- 
sive nuclear weapons back under the kinds 
of controls that would lead to deterrent sta- 
bility, and thus set the stage for serious re- 
ductions. President Reagan’s speeches on 
defensive systems last month suggest the 
other side of the new doctrinal puzzle. 

Like the Scowcroft Commission, Reagan’s 
proposals have been grilled at the hardware 
level, with editorial cartoonists having a 
Darth Vader field day about “Star Wars” 
and all the rest. Without denying at all that 
there are serious technological problems 
with a spacebased defensive system in this 
century, however, it seems a shame that the 
doctrinal roots of the Reagan proposals 
aren't getting the attention they deserve. 
For what the president was saying, remark- 
ably, was that there is no good way out of 
the nuclear peril without a fundamental al- 
teration in the security relationship be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. One dimension of this alteration has 
to do with the possibility of moving from of- 
fensive to defensive weapons; the other, 
even more stunning, suggestion is that such 
defensive systems should be developed in 
concert with the Soviet Union. Had a Presi- 
dent Mondale suggested the latter, two 
things would have happened within a week: 
nomination by some Democrats in Congress 
for a Nobel Peace Prize, and introduction by 
some congressional Republicans of an im- 
peachment resolution. Yet in all the Star 
Wars blather, there has been virtually no 
public comment or discussion on the presi- 
dent's tacit admission that there is literally 
no way we can solve our own security prob- 
lems without concurrently solving the secu- 
rity problems of our principal adversary. 

The Reagan suggestions fit neatly into 
the redesigned offensive package proposed by 
the Scowcroft Commission. For the paradox 
of arms reductions, of the sort envisioned by 
the commission after de-MIRVing, is that 
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the superpowers could reach a point of low- 
level nuclear capability (say, 100 to 200 mis- 
siles on each side) where the dangers of 
first-strike in a crisis could reemerge, be- 
cause of the temptation to preemptive mili- 
tary action that would not end the planet at 
the same time. What is obviously needed in 
the long haul, therefore, is a mix of offen- 
sive and defensive systems, so that no new 
windows of vulnerability, real or imagined, 
open up during the disarmament process. 
Maintaining stability during arms reduc- 
tions, in other words, means having effec- 
tive shields as well as less lethal swords. No 
one knows, at the moment, just what those 
shields would be: technological, political, or 
a combination of the two. But there seems 
to be little doubt that the president identi- 
fied the crucial flip side of the arms-control 
coin, 

So some serious intellectual progress has 
been made. But does it mean anything at 
the policy level? Several flies in the oint- 
ment are immediately apparent. 

There is no present guarantee that agree- 
ment within the United States on pursuing 
the twin paths suggested by the Scowcroft 
commission and the president would auto- 
matically lead to agreement with the Soviet 
Union. Soviet intransigence at Geneva, on 
both START and the intermediate-range 
nuclear force negotiations, is at high tide. 
Zero-option, the most reasonable arms-re- 
duction proposal, has been flatly rejected. 
So has a common level of intermediate- 
range forces in Europe. The Soviets are 
clearly counting on anti-American-emplace- 
ment sentiment in the NATO countries to 
win the day for them. Meanwhile, Gromyko 
and Arbatov continue to make highly vola- 
tile suggestions about Soviet missile em- 
placements in the Western Hemisphere. In 
short, agreement within our own house is 
only half the problem; we still lack the 
means, through negotiations or initiative 
pressures, to get a deal with the USSR. And 
if Andropov’s hold on the reins is as un- 
steady as some have recently speculated, 
matters could only get worse as the de- 
mands of the Soviet military gain further 
currency in the Kremlin infighting. 

There is also no guarantee that the kind 
of calm, steady, deliberate policy suggested 
by the Scowcroft Commission can get start- 
ed, much less last, in the Congress. The 
House of Representatives, in particular, 
seems incapable of dealing with these issues 
on anything beyond the most surface of 
levels. Nor has the congressional leadership 
made up its mind to seek a set of bipartisan 
agreements on arms contro] and force mod- 
ernization that would do for our strategic 
policy what was done for Social Security. 
Meanwhile, members of both parties’ ex- 
treme wings see these issues as grist for the 
partisan mill—hardly a situation in which 
carefully calibrated decisions can take place. 

Congress, though, is just a mirror of the 
continued divisions within the country. Lack 
of confidence in the administration’s for- 
eign policy is one part of the problem; lack 
of agreement on the nature of the Soviet 
threat is another. At the end of its report, 
the Scowcroft Commission made what 
amounts to a religious plea for consensus: 
“The commission unanimously believes that 
a new consensus—requiring a spirit of com- 
promise by all of us—is essential if we are to 
move toward greater stability and toward 
reducing the risk of war. If we can begin to 
see ourselves, in dealing with these issues, 
not as political partisans or as crusaders for 
one specific solution to a part of this com- 
plex set of problems, but rather as citizens 
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of a great nation with the humbling obliga- 
tion to persevere in the long-run task of pre- 
serving both peace and liberty for the world, 
a common perspective may finally be 
found.” For which, as Lincoln would have 
said, fondly do we hope, and fervently do we 
pray. 

But the odds seem awfully long just now. 
The core elements of the nuclear-freeze 
movement are unbudging in their resistance 
to anything but a “freeze now“ policy. The 
New Right is already convinced that Reagan 
has been captured by the Eastern establish- 
ment wing of the Republican Party. The 
neoconservatives, whom one might expect 
to have been interested in the kind of intel- 
lectual reordering of the debate that has 
been quietly taking place, look askance at 
any Reagan move that hint at something 
beyond attempts to dismantle the USSR. 
Meanwhile, we are embarked on another 
presidential campaign, an 18-month cycle in 
which issue-crudification is at its very worst. 

So the recasting of the nuclear debate 
comes down, finally, from hardware 
through doctrine to civics. We know there is 
no good way out through more number- 
crunching. We know that our doctrine has 
led us astray, and the outlines of a better 
set of doctrinal principles are in sight. But 
the great question that remains is whether 
our society can get enough agreement 
within itself so that the polity can act. That 
particular window of vulnerability remains 
very widely open just now.e 


AN OIL IMPORT TAX WOULD BE 
TIMELY 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, at first 
glance the seemingly incurable afflica- 
tion known as OPEC would appear to 
be on the verge of being eradicated. 
The magic of the marketplace is final- 
ly catching up to the market manipu- 
lators of the Middle East. But before 
the euphoria of the cartel’s demise 
begins to spread we must quickly pre- 
scribe a large dose of preventative 
medicine if we are to insure the recov- 
ery of the industrialized world. 

Now is the time to levy a tax on im- 
ported crude oil. This fee would be 
both painless and flexible by being 
subject to adjustment in lieu of any 
market-related change in the price of 
crude. Furthermore, no new legisla- 
tion is needed. The President has the 
power to impose such a fee under the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

The price of oil would be higher 
with a fee than without, but only tem- 
porarily. Through the following 
market responses, future price in- 
creases would be severely curtailed. 

First, OPEC would lose its market 
leverage and would eventually pay for 
the import fee through lower prices. 
When faced with the choice of cutting 
production or price the feuding fief- 
doms have had difficulty controlling 
their productive appetites. 
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Second, the fee could be used to en- 
courage non-OPEC production of oil. 
A large part of OPEC’s current dilem- 
ma is attributable to the huge growth 
in non-OPEC sources of production. 
The President, using his discretionary 
authority, could waive the fee on im- 
ports from secure neighborhood 
sources such as Mexico and Venezuela. 
The short-term benefits to those debt- 
ridden countries’ shaky treasuries 
would be substantial, while the long- 
term goodwill engendered by such an 
act would help soothe strained United 
States-Latin relations. 

Third, a fee would help to sustain 
domestic oil, natural gas, and coal pro- 
duction, while helping to maintain our 
great gains in conservation. The 
events of the past decade have shown 
that oil's great elasticity deems conser- 
vation a continued must. 

The middle of a devastating reces- 
sion, it can be argued, is not the time 
to raise taxes. Nevertheless, the over- 
whelming benefits from a diminished 
dependence on foreign oil and a wide- 
spread reduction in price outweigh all 
other considerations. Among the bene- 
fits are: 

First, economic recovery in the in- 
dustrialized world. Lower inflation, 
lower interest rates, lower balance of 
payment deficits, together with a shift 
of payments from oil to productivity 
increasing investment and consump- 
tion of durable goods will lead to 
higher employment and growth in the 
economies of the West. 

Second, poorer nations would be 
granted a reprieve. Burdened by extor- 
tionary oil import payments, the half- 
starved, lesser developed nations of 
the world would be able to free vital 
foreign exchange earnings for desper- 
ately needed investment, consumption, 
and debt service—at a much lower in- 
terest rate. 

Third, the Soviet Union would suffer 
a severe setback. Soviet energy exports 
account for almost 80 percent of its 
hard currency earnings which are 
needed to buy Western grain and tech- 
nology. According to Wharton Econo- 
metrics, for every $1 a barrel decline 
in OPEC crude the Soviets lose $750 
million a year in earnings. With do- 
mestic oil production virtually stag- 
nant, the Kremlin would be forced to 
place an even tighter squeeze in its 
shaky Eastern bloc allies, demanding 
that shipments be paid for in hard 
currency instead of rubles. More im- 
portantly, any reduction in hard cur- 
rency earnings makes it more difficult 
for Moscow to continue its massive 
arms buildup without placing unbear- 
able strains on its people. 

Fourth, lower prices increase our se- 
curity. Together with the added wind- 
fall taxes from domestic producers on 
the difference between world and U.S. 
prices, the billions in oil import fees 
could be used to pay for filling the de- 
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pleted strategic petroleum reserves 
and for the Rapid Deployment Force, 
created to protect the Persian Gulf. 

Above all, we must avoid the tempta- 
tion to bask in the glory of the current 
glut and trust it will continue. Most 
experts believe the current situation 
to be only temporary. Worldwide eco- 
nomic growth together with the never- 
ending military conflicts plaguing the 
Middle East would easily place OPEC 
in the driver's seat once again. 

Time and time again we have fool- 
ishly failed to protect ourselves from 
the whims of outside forces. The time 
to act is now, for if we do not, we will 
become a nation destined only to react 
to crises rather than a people coura- 
geous enough to prevent them.e 


KIKK-FM RADIO HONORED BY 
ACADEMY OF COUNTRY MUSIC 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1982 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Academy of Country Music has hon- 
ored Houston’s own KIKK-FM as 
Country Radio Station of the Year, a 
long overdue honor for one of the 
finest music stations anywhere. 

KIKK’s staff of 66 present fine 
music, news and sports, 24 hours a 
day. Their FM station was rated No. 1 
in the Houston Arbitron cumulative 
ratings last winter; in any given week, 
nearly 600,000 Houstonians tune in to 
KIKK. 

KIKK is owned by Viacom Interna- 
tional. Its vice president and general 
manager is Mr. Nick Trigony. May 
they continue their tradition of public 
service and enjoyment to the people of 
Houston. 


INTERNATIONAL REGULATION 
AND SUPERVISION 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday, the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs reported 
favorably, by a rollcall vote of 27 to 14, 
H.R. 2957 which combines in one bill 
provisions relating to the Export- 
Import Bank, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and the multilateral devel- 
opment banks. Of special significance 
is the fact that the committee has rec- 
ommended the strengthening of super- 
vision of U.S. bank international lend- 
ing and by its adoption of title II enti- 
tled “International Economic Recov- 
ery,” has commenced the process of 
improving the effectiveness and con- 
sistency of the regulation and supervi- 
sion of all international banking activi- 
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ties. This title is a concise version of 
House Joint Resolution 208, cospon- 
sored by 28 committee members, con- 
cerning which I addressed the House 
on March 17 and made the subject of 
my March 22 letter to the President in 
connection with the upcoming Wil- 
liamsburg economic summit. 

The complexity of international reg- 
ulation and supervision is well illus- 
trated by a recent editorial appearing 
in the Financial Times of London, 
England. The editorial referred to to- 
gether with my response follows: 

{From the Financial Times, Apr. 19, 1983] 

SNUB For U.S. REGULATORS 

With the international banking system 
still in fragile condition there is bound to be 
some disquiet at the sight of Congress slug- 
ging it out with the U.S. bank regulatory 
authorities over the form of future curbs on 
foreign lending by American banks. 

By Western European Standards the 
package of measures for tighter supervision 
and control put forward recently by the 
heads of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
the Comptroller of the Currency looked 
anything but tame. In addition to tougher 
monitoring of country risk and increased 
disclosure, the proposed guidelines covered 
new rules for accounting for fees on loans 
and a systematic approach to providing 
against questionable foreign loans—all this 
within the context of closer co-operation 
with foreign central banks and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

Yet the Senate Banking Committee had 
little hesitation last week in dispatching the 
regulators unceremoniously with instruc- 
tions to turn their guidelines into legislative 
form. When the House Committee on bank- 
ing, finance and urban affairs conducts its 
hearings this week, hawkish noises can also 
be expected. 

INCAUTIOUS 


A big increase in the IMF authorization is 
widely felt in the U.S. to amount to a bail 
out for the banks, whose incautious lending 
to Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and others 
helped precipitate the problems to which 
the IMF is addressing itself. Few politicians 
are keen to be seen to rescue the banks— 
never a popular cause in the U.S.—without 
extracting an appropriate price. 

Congressmen can scarcely be blamed for 
treating the regulators with something less 
than total respect. Much of the present mal- 
aise in banking stems from the growth of 
the Eurocredit market, which has resulted 
in excessive dollar lending by non-American 
banks, and the growth of the inter-bank 
market, which created the dangerous illu- 
sion among bankers during the period of pe- 
trodollar recycling that the maturity of 
loans could be lengthened at will. 

The central bankers did not respond to 
these structural changes in the system with 
the natural conservatism and concern on 
which they pride themselves; and they 
cannot escape a share of the blame for the 
deflationary impulses that financial fear 
has now imposed on the world economy. 

That said, there is indeed something wor- 
rying about a much increased role for Con- 
gress in banking supervision. The bankers 
may not have shown much prescience in 
sovereign lending; but there is no reason to 
believe that politicians are likely to be any 
better at making qualitative judgments 
about country risk. There is good reason, 
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though, to be concerned about anything 
that threatens to curb the increase in the 
flow of resources to developing countries. 
Rigid statutory limits on country lending 
could well have that effect. 


DISCRETION 


Statutory ceilings on country lending 
might reduce the flexibility which is essen- 
tial in trade financing. However, they would 
probably not have provided total protection 
against problems on the scale that the 
banking system now faces: some bad debts 
are inevitable. Moreover, the fixing of spe- 
cific limits could well be accompanied by the 
political friction in relation to individual 
countries. 

On balance, the case for leaving judg- 
ments about credit in the hands of bankers 
is more persuasive, even if past history ap- 
pears to lend it only modest support. But it 
remains to be seen how much discretion any 
future legislation would concede to the 
American regulatory authorities. Ideally, 
statutory measures should add strength to 
the arm of the regulators in preventing a 
repeat of the present problem and imposing 
a more realistic approach among the banks 
to both provisions and disclosure. 

They should also be seen within a wider 
framework. The problems of the world 
banking system have already led to in- 
creased co-operation between central banks 
over supervision, and indeed between pri- 
vate bankers who have set up the Institute 
of International Finance in Washington to 
identify potential liquidity problems. It 
would be unfortunate if Congress were to 
embark on legislation that reduced the ca- 
pacity of American regulators to respond 
flexibly to the demands of international co- 
operation. 


[Response letter] 


U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE 
AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1983. 
EDITOR, 
Financial Times, Bracken House, 
London, England. 

Dear Sin: I could not help but raise an 
eyebrow at the concluding remarks in your 
April 19, 1983 editorial, Snub for U.S. Bank 
Regulators”. You said, “The problems of 
the world banking system have already led 
to increased cooperation between central 
banks over supervision.” Though I have not 
seen evidence to this effect, I hope your ob- 
servation is accurate. You went on to say, 
“It would be unfortunate if Congress were 
to embark on legislation that reduced the 
capacity of American regulators to respond 
flexibly to the demands of international co- 
operation.” If cooperation, flexible or other- 
wise, substantially characterized the rela- 
tionship among the world’s bank regulators, 
I could fully share your concern about U.S. 
legislative actions. What concerns me, how- 
ever, and should concern you too, is the ap- 
parent confusion among our bank authori- 
ties and what that reveals about the past 
and portends for the future. 

I personally place a very high priority on 
the need for international supervisory coop- 
eration. However, regarding how successful 
national authorities have been in the past in 
this respect, I concur with the finding of the 
Treasury and Civil Service Committee of 
the British House of Commons: . in view 
of the evidence that banks unduly relaxed 
their traditional standards of prudence in 
their international risk lending without 
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being brought into line by the official super- 
visory authorities, we are not wholly satis- 
fied with present arrangements for bank su- 
pervision.“ (Committee Report, March 15, 
1983, p. xli) 

The coordinating group for the banking 
authorities of the Group of Ten Nations 
and Switzerland, the Basle Committee on 
Banking Regulations and Supervision Prac- 
tices, is often cited as a model of interna- 
tional cooperation. I find it difficult to un- 
derstand such praise. The Committee meets 
in secret and its deliberations are confiden- 
tial. Moreover, what little is known of the 
Committee’s decisions suggests something 
quite different from a unified international 
perspective. 

The Basle Committee is most often 
praised for the “Concordat of 1975". Howev- 
er, even regarding this the Committee's 
most significant action, there appears to be 
substantial disagreement. The Federal Re- 
serve implied one interpretation of the 
“Concordat” in its 1980 request for com- 
ments on proposed reporting requirements 
to implement the 1978 International Bank- 
ing Act. Regarding the Federal Reserve's in- 
terpretation, the Bank of England com- 
mented: 

“In their present form these proposed re- 
quirements seem to us to imply an approach 
to supervision which runs counter to a basic 
principle agreed to by the Governors of the 
G-10 Countries and Switzerland in 1975— 
namely that the primary responsibility for 
supervising banks incorporated in a particu- 
lar country rests with the central bank or 
other regulatory authorities of that coun- 
try.” 

Regarding that same interpretation, the 
Deutsche Bundesbank commented: 

“But the principles of the ‘Concordat’ en- 
dorsed by the Central Bank Governors of 
the G-10 Countries and Switzerland in 1975 
should be applied, according to which the 
primary responsibility for supervising banks 
with establishments abroad rests with the 
supervisory authorities of the country in 
which the parent bank has its registered 
office.” 

And, the Swiss Nations Bank wrote: 

“According to the principles worked out 
by the Committee and approved by the Gov- 
ernors in 1975, primary responsibility for 
the supervision of a foreign branch, subsidi- 
ary or agency, doubtlessly lies with the host 
authority.” 

Thus, we have four central banks and four 
different interpretations of a principle upon 
which agreement had purportedly been 
reached five years earlier! Clearly, and I 
trust you agree, supervisory cooperation is 
in need of improvement. Please rest assured 
that if the U.S. Congress legislates in this 
area, it will do so to encourage cooperation 
and not to hamstring it. 

Sincerely, 
FERNAND J. St GERMAIN, 
Chairman. 


COACH PAUL WOMACK’S 
RETIREMENT 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1983 
e Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 20, 1983, the Red- 
lands Terrier Benchwarmers are spon- 
soring a testimonial dinner in honor of 
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Coach Paul Womack’s retirement as 
head coach of Redlands High School. I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
recognize and commend Coach 
Womack for his years of dedicated 
service in guiding and instructing our 
children. 

Coach Paul Womack began his 
career as an assistant coach at Red- 
lands High School in 1957 and later 
became the head coach in 1964. He 
will be leaving behind an impressive 
record that few to follow will be able 
to match. To his credit he has 125 win- 
ning games, 10 Citrus Belt League 
championships, 14 C. I. F. playoff 
games, 3 trips to the C. I. F. semifinals, 
and even a championship game. 

Paul Womack has coached in over 
250 high school football games and 
was named Shrine Bowl Coach in 
1974. Over 3,000 young men have 
learned to play football under the su- 
pervision of this man and 96 have re- 
ceived college scholarships. He has 
dedicated his life to our youth and I 
believe he deserves our gratitude and 
thanks. He has taken our children, dis- 
ciplined their minds and developed 
their bodies, and made them into men. 

Mr. Speaker, I take great pride in 
commending to my colleagues Coach 
Paul Womack for his years of unself- 
ish service. I believe he has taught us 
all the meaning of the words leader- 
ship” and “dedication” and because of 
him, Redlands High School is a better 
educational institution. 


THE TIME TO ACT IS NOW 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday May 11, 1983 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
debate and discussion continue on the 
issue of natural gas decontrol, I am 
disheartened to hear many of my col- 
leagues advocating recontrol of gas 
prices. I fear such price recontrol will 
only lead to future supply shortages 
for the years ahead and will discour- 
age further exploration and produc- 
tion of domestic natural gas reserves. 


Although we are currently experi- 
encing a surplus in the natural gas 
marketplace, this phenomenon is only 
temporary. Unless we act to restore 
some semblance of rationale to the gas 
market, we will be faced with even 
greater shortages than experienced in 
the seventies. With the current glut of 
gas in the market, there is no better 
time for us in Congress to act on this 
crucial issue. During this period of 
slack demand and excess supply, the 
time is now to provide economic bal- 
ance and equilibrium to the gas 
market. 
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The only meaningful method of 
achieving a rational market is com- 
plete and total decontrol of all gas. 
Consumers of natural gas can no 
longer bear the economic burden asso- 
ciated with the 20-plus pricing catego- 
ries of natural gas. These economic 
distortions have caused the premature 
development of high cost gas reserves 
as well as the continued flow of expen- 
sive imported gas from countries such 
as Canada and Algeria. 

Economie theory dictates that the 
most efficient use of any resource is 
the orderly development of least 
costly reserves first. In other words, 
let us develop the less expensive gas 
first and then move to steadily 
produce and develop more expensive 
gas when the market demands this gas 
and when the market can absorb the 
cost of this gas, free from any Govern- 
ment-imposed subsidy. And so, the 
choice is ours to make. One which for 
many may be politically difficult but 
should be undertaken nonetheless on 
the premise that we are acting in the 
best interest of our country. Contin- 
ued Government-controlled and dictat- 
ed prices of natural gas has not ever 
been and will not ever be in the best 
interest of our Nation. We must strive 
to provide economic equity and bal- 
ance to the natural gas market. 

Toward this end, I bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues three recent 
editorials, all of which advocate the 
decontrol of old gas. The New York 
Times, the Wall Street Journal, and 


the Washington Times all perceive the 
wisdom of moving toward a free 
market for natural gas. I commend 
these articles to my colleagues and 
urge their close consideration. 

Thank you Mr. Speaker. 

The articles follow: 


From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 21, 
1983] 


THE PRICE OF PRINCIPLE 


Let's say you're a poor person who drives 
a car, or let's say you're a rich person, a con- 
gressman, who feels sorry for a poor person 
who drives a car. Under either of these cir- 
cumstances, which would you rather have— 
gasoline priced at $1.30 a gallon or at $1.05 a 
gallon? 

There are two answers. The poor person, 
of course, wants the cheap gasoline because 
he knows a bargain when he sees it. But the 
congressman might very well have preferred 
the $1.30 pump price because he has princi- 
ples. Now we know all of you out there— 
rich and poor—are saying, “You've gotta be 
kidding! What kind of principle is that?” 

It’s the famous principle of energy-price 
control, of course. The energy-price control 
principle holds that. aw, why don't we 
just skip it. All you have to know is that in 
January 1981, President Reagan lifted the 
remaining price controls on oil, the price 
went up for a while, producers sold off their 
inventories and then the price of gasoline 
went south, The congressfolk with the cour- 
age of their price-control principles had pre- 
dicted $2 gasoline. It must have killed them 
to see those Camaros roaring into gas sta- 
tions to chow down on cheap unleaded. 
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Yesterday brought yet more bad news for 
the principled price controllers of Congress. 
The Senate Energy Committee voted 10-8 to 
reject a proposal to keep a price lid on what 
is known as “old” natural gas. This vote is 
the first step in what will be a long fight 
over natural gas deregulation. 

The principled price-control people say de- 
regulation will blow the lid off prices. The 
other side, the people who brought you 
cheaper gasoline prices, say this: 

That so-called old“ natural gas is what 
drillers found before 1977. In 1978, Jimmy 
Carter, the most principled energy-price 
controller since the discovery of fire, got 
Congress to pass the Natural Gas Policy 
Act, a legal jungle fixing prices on 17 cate- 
gories of gas. There was no way producers 
could make money drilling for cheap gas, so 
they stopped looking. Then they sat on the 
cheap old gas they already had and ran 
straight for their larger profit opportuni- 
ties—purchasing and selling expensive 
“deep” gas, LNG or imported gas whose 
prices weren't so well disciplined. 

The result of that: higher gas prices. The 
result of that: Factories switched to cheap- 
er, decontrolled oil. The result of that: 
Homeowners’ gas prices rose even more be- 
cause fewer factories were sharing overhead 
costs. The result of that: Principled con- 
gressmen said. We'll never decontrol natu- 
ral gas!“ a motion now seconded by a good 
many gas producers who have learned to 
love the price control route to easy money. 

But we think consumers would like decon- 
trol better. Producers would seil their inven- 
tories, then they'd drill out our huge 
amounts of relatively cheap gas reserve, the 
industry would slug it out for markets based 
on price and the poor would know a good 
deal when they saw it. 

The system is known as the free market. 
It, too, is a principle. 


From the New York Times, Apr. 26, 1983] 
OLD Gas Can't SAVE CONSUMERS 


Many who favor a free market for natural 
gas nonetheless gag on decontrolling the 
“old” gas that was discovered before 1977. 
Their view may wreck President Reagan’s 
plan for deregulation on its first test in the 
Senate Energy Committee this week. 

The hesitations are understandable. De- 
control of old gas is not necessary to gain 
some economic benefits from decontrolling 
newer gas. But there are good political rea- 
sons and solid economic ones for leaving the 
Administration plan intact. 

First the easy argument: Dropping old gas 
from the decontrol bill would probably 
allow the owners of old gas to kill any de- 
regulation this year. 

There is now widespread agreement that 
the system created by the Natural Gas 
Policy Act in 1978 has allowed prices to sky- 
rocket without creating efficient incentives 
to find more gas. But there is no consensus 
on what to do next. 

The Reagan plan amounts to a clever 
compromise. It would eventually decontrol 
all prices, creating a single gas market and 
generating incentives to develop the best 
sources. But the transition to decontrol 
would still be restrained to make sure that 
pipelines got adequate supplies and that gas 
prices stayed competitive with coal and oil. 
If old gas is jetisoned from the compromise, 
its producers will probably block any legisla- 
tion. 

Now the harder part of the argument: 
From consumers’ perspective, the decontrol 
of old gas would be, at worst, irrelevant. The 
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price of gas at the burner will never again 
be markedly lower than that of competitive 
fuels. But without any legislation, it could 
actually be higher. 

Under the present system, old natural 
gas—about half the total being sold—is 
under permanent controls; newer gas is 
being decontrolled in stages. The hope was 
that this would hold down consumer prices 
by providing a market mixture of old and 
new gas. In fact, this protection for old gas 
only encouraged pipelines to bid up the 
price of the relatively small supply of total- 
ly decontrolled gas from deep wells. 

Remembering the shortages of the mid- 
70's, pipelines paying as little as 28 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet for old gas sought to assure 
their supplies by contracting to pay $8 or $9 
for deregulated gas. Thus nearly all the ben- 
efits of keeping old gas cheap have gone to 
producers of expensive newer gas. The 
system also perversely destroyed incentives 
to develop gas at intermediate prices from 
shallow wells. Locked into contracts at $8, 
pipelines can't switch to supplies available 
for $4. 

There is a narrow logic for decontrolling 
all new gas without lifting controls on old 
gas: it would yield some production efficien- 
cies without much effect on the price to 
consumers at the end of the pipeline. But 
conversely, the decontrol of all gas would 
not further harm consumers, would add ef- 
ficiencies and would advance the political 
prospects of the entire package. It would 
provide a windfall for owners of old gas, but 
at the expense of the owners of now-decon- 
trolled gas, not consumers. 

It sounds complicated, and it is, but con- 
sumer interests are not now at risk. Legisla- 
tors choosing sides should know they are 
choosing only among producers. 


[From the Washington Times] 
A NATURAL (Gas) CLIFF-HANGER 


Uh-oh. The hopes and dreams of millions 
of consumers may be dashed if a Senate 
committee does what some members threat- 
en. This would be to emasculate the admin- 
istration’s natural gas regulatory reform 
bill. The way they'd do it is to remove the 
provision that would decontrol the price of 
“old” gas. 

The hopes and dreams we're talking about 
are for plentiful supplies, far into the 
future, of this cleanest-burning, most effi- 


cient of fuels. But you can't get there from 


here if you keep pricing the stuff below 
what people are willing to produce it for. 
Yet, perversely, federal regulation of natu- 
ral gas now does just that. 

If the Republican-controlled Senate Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources 
drops old-gas decontrol from the bill, imag- 
ine what kind of snowball-in-you-know- 
where chance there will be of getting it re- 
stored in the Democrat-dominated House. 

What we'd end up with is a sham, a large- 
ly pointless tinkering with the byzantine, 
self-defeating, regulatory structure the Car- 
terites left us with in 1978. That's when, in 
“reforming” regulation already on the 
books, they defined “old gas“ as what was in 
wells developed before 1977, which they de- 
clared forever subject to federal price ceil- 
ings. 

New gas—i.e., from post-1977 wells—was 
allowed to rise in price gradually toward the 
equivalent world-oil price. This recognized 
the economic fact of life—that people won't 
spend truckloads of money searching for 
new gas if the government insists on artifi- 
cially holding the price below that of com- 
peting fuels such as petroleum. 
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But if the Carter decontrol of new gas is 
scheduled for completion in 1986, why 
worry about old gas? After all, producers 
have already incurred the costs of develop- 
ing the pre-1977 wells. Why will they need 
any extra incentive to produce gas from 
them, since they're already getting, under 
regulation, a price that equals cost plus a 
reasonable profit, adjusted for inflation? 


Two reasons. The first you hear a lot 
about. It’s common sense. What would you 
do if you have old gas that you can get only 
a government-set profit on and the possibili- 
ty of developing and selling new gas, on 
which you're permitted a bigger profit? 
You'd concentrate on selling gas from new 
wells, which is just what producers are 
doing. Thus, the ceilings on old gas, meant 
both to insure below-market prices for the 
stuff and to keep producers from making 
“windfall” profits on the old gas, actually 
distort the market, inducing the greater 
production of new, higher priced gas. 


The second reason price ceilings on old 
gas, in tampering with natural market 
forces, defeat everybody's purposes, goes 
beyond common sense—to a knowledge of 
the physics of gas production. Nothing 
mind-bendingly complicated, mind you; but 
simply this: 


As you produce gas from most wells, the 
pressure put there by nature declines. As 
the pressure declines, so does the rate at 
which you can produce the gas. Finally, you 
reach a point where the cost of producing 
any further gas will equal the price you can 
sell it for—and unless you got your head 
screwed on wrong, you abandon the well. 


If the market—or the Government—lets 
you get a higher price for the gas, you can 
afford to keep the well operating, even 
though it’s yielding you less gas per day. 
That is, even though it’s costing you more 
to produce gas from it. 


What's this mean to consumers and to 
U.S. supplies of natural gas? A study re- 
leased only last month finds that about 52 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas could be 
added to our nation’s reserves of old“ gas if 
Congress will only take its foot off the price. 


Since we use about 17 trillion cubic feet of 
natural gas a year, ripping the price lid off 
old gas now would add about four years’ 
worth of supplies to our reserves. This 
doesn’t include the untold gobs of new gas 
that total decontrol will yield down the road 
as producers finally are liberated from in- 
vestment and profit restraints. 


The payoff to consumers is not only more 
natural gas available to them, and more of 
that produced by Americans in America, but 
lower energy prices in general. More natural 
gas “made in America” means comparative- 
ly less demand for oil, since the two fuels 
are interchangeable for many purposes. 
This will exert a perfectly lovely downward 
pressure on world oil prices. In other words, 
it’s really the same as producing more oil at 
home every time foreign producers cut their 
oil production in order to try to prop up oil 
prices. 


Decontrol of old“ natural gas in the 
United States is the worst thing that could 
happen to the foreign oil cartel. Don't you 
love it?e 
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JUSTICE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1983 


HON. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the House approved H.R. 2175, 
the Justice Assistance Act of 1983, 
which I was pleased to support. This 
bill would establish an Office of Jus- 
tice Assistance to administer a modest 
program of grants for anticrime and 
criminal justice programs. 

Eighty percent of the $170 million 
authorized for this purpose would go 
to the States on a formula basis re- 
quiring a 50-percent State match. The 
funds could be used only for a number 
of specified purposes which have 
proven effective in fighting crime. 
These include programs aimed at 
arson and career criminals, programs 
to relieve prison overcrowding, and 
programs designed for juvenile offend- 
ers. I am particularly pleased that one 
of the specific program categories for 
which the Federal funds may be used 
is community and police anticrime ac- 
tivities. ` 

Neighborhood watch and town 
watch programs are local volunteer 
citizen efforts to reduce crime. The 
number of these organizations is grow- 
ing steadily and the declining statistics 
on street crime suggest that they are 
having an impact. When functioning 
in cooperation with local law enforce- 
ment authorities, neighborhood and 
town watch programs are proving to 
be a valuable community asset. Yet 
they have little in the way of funding. 
H.R. 2175 would allow these groups to 
receive funds through their States to 
maintain and improve their services. 

In addition to the 80 percent of the 
$170 million available for State grants, 
20 percent would be used for national 
programs. One candidate for such 
funding might be the National Asso- 
ciation of Town Watch, an organiza- 
tion whose executive director is Matt 
A. Peskin of Wynnewood, Pa. The Na- 
tional Association of Town Watch is 
working with citizen groups and law 
enforcement officials throughout the 
country to promote the town watch 
concept, to help interested citizens to 
organize new watch programs, and to 
share the experiences of existing pro- 
grams in Montgomery County, Pa., 
and elsewhere. 

That effective neighborhood and 
town watch programs are organizing 
throughout the Nation is in some 
measure due to the dedication, energy, 
and resourcefulness of people like 
Matt Peskin. The relatively small 
amount of anticrime assistance au- 
thorized by H.R. 2175 could strength- 
en their efforts enormously. 
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DOES PROSPERITY CAUSE 
INFLATION? 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, my goal in 
life is to conquer root canal economic 
theory. These theories of austerity 
come in all shapes and sizes, but they 
have one thing in common: Stick it to 
the poor working man and woman and 
those who hope to achieve a better life 
for themselves and their family. 

In Washington the root canal theory 
is usually embodied in the Phillips 
Curve tradeoff between inflation and 
unemployment. And every time an old 
guard conservative decides to fight in- 
flation with higher unemployment, an 
old guard liberal comes along and says 
we should fight unemployment with 
inflation. The result has been unprece- 
dented unemployment and inflation, 
simultaneously, something the Phil- 
lips Curve used to say cannot happen. 

I have said, and I say it again today, 
that the idea is pernicious that you 
fight inflation with unemployment. I 
think it is an idea that is threatening 
the democracies of the West. I also be- 
lieve that inflation is no answer to un- 
employment. 

The supposed tradeoff between un- 
employment and inflation is some- 
thing this body has to reject sooner or 
later. I want to commend the follow- 
ing essay to my colleagues by M. S. 
Forbes, Jr., one of the most outspoken 
political and economist journalists 
writing today. If we follow Mr. Forbes 
advice and pursue stable monetary 
and sound fiscal policies, I believe we 
can achieve the ultimate goal of full 
employment without inflation. 

Does PROSPERITY CAUSE INFLATION? 
(By M. S. Forbes, Jr.) 

This recent headline generated by Martin 
Feldstein, chairman of President Reagan's 
Council of Economic Advisers, underscores 
one of the glaring flaws of economics today, 
a theoretical shortcoming that has cost the 
economy, and investors, dearly—and could 
do so again. 

It’s the notion that there is a tradeoff be- 
tween inflation and unemployment: If you 
want to bring down inflation, the price is 
high unemployment; conversely, if you want 
to reduce unemployment, you will get more 
inflation. Martin Feldstein reflects the 
notion well when he says: “One of the rea- 
sons (inflation won't come roaring back) is 
that we will have a moderate recovery... . 
A slower-than-average recovery strikes me 
as really very good in that it will keep the 
inflation rate from heating up.” 

In other words, good times cause inflation; 
bad times, stabler prices. 

CURVE BALL 

The tradeoff is known to economists as 
the Phillips Curve, and they were taught in 
school that policymakers should strive for 
an acceptable mix between the two. This 
meddling didn’t “smooth out” economic 
cycles; instead, it sapped the economy’s vi- 
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tality. Neither the government nor the Fed- 
eral Reserve can bring about “equilibrium,” 
for reasons brilliantly explained in our 
cover story. 

The Phillips Curve, fallacious though it 
may be, dominates the economic thinking 
even of those who might mistake the name 
for a baseball pitch. 

For example, carefully read bond-market 
commentaries: If the economy appears 
buoyant, bond experts are bearish. Econom- 
ic activity is equated with higher interest 
rates. If the economy looks sluggish, they're 
bullish. 

Men like Federal Reserve Chairman 
Volcker and his probable successor, Alan 
Greenspan, share Feldstein's Phillips Curve 
mentality. That's why Volcker is loath to 
nudge interest rates down until he is con- 
vinced the recovery will be anemic. Too 
strong a bounce-back, he repeatedly intones, 
will “rekindle inflationary expectations.“ 

This thinking has its roots in the Great 
Depression, a shattering experience which 
convinced thinkers that an economy would 
sputter if left to its own devices. Thus, to 
prevent stagnation, government would stim- 
ulate activity through increased spending, 
through manipulating interest rates. 

So economists saw the economy as an 
engine—it wouldn't work without fuel, the 
fuel being money pumped in by Uncle Sam 
or the Federal Reserve. 

To economic experts, then, inflation is a 
sign that people have too much money in 
their pockets; inflation, after all, is too 
much money chasing too few goods.“ Stag- 
nation and recession, on the other hand, 
mean people have too little money. 

The stagflation of the 1970s—when we 
had both high inflation and high unemploy- 
ment at the same time—should have 
prompted deep soul-searching. How could 
people simultaneously have too much 
money (inflation) and too little money 
(stagnation)? Experience may be a hard 
teacher to practical people in the everyday 
world, but theorists simply fault the world, 
not their philosophies, when things don't go 
according to the textbook. 


IGNORING HISTORY 


Contrary to what the Volckers and Feld- 
steins of the world may think, history shows 
prosperity doesn’t cause inflation, and bad 
times don’t mean lower interest rates. Most 
countries boomed as never before in the 
1950s and through the mid-1960s with mini- 
mal inflation. The steep recession of 1980- 
82 saw real interest rates zoom. 

One hopes Alan Greenspan, should he be 
appointed Volcker's successor, will be strong 
enough to overcome his education, that he 
will realize vigorous economic activity isn't a 
cause of inflation; that he will have the 
courage to examine the successful monetary 
systems of the past to see what their 
common denominator was. (Hint: It’s a four- 
letter word.) è 


INCREASING CRIMINAL PENAL- 
TIES FOR WASTE DUMPERS 


HON. BOB EDGAR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, JAMES J. 
FLORIO, our colleague from New 
Jersey, has taken a leadership role in 
the Congress for many years to tight- 
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en up the criminal provisions of the 
laws governing solid and hazardous 
waste. 

For example, corporations now face 
fines up to $1 million—the highest 
fine for any Federal crime—for know- 
ingly endangering an individual with 
toxic waste, as one result of Mr. 
FLORIO’s previous work. 

Currently, Mr. FLORIO is the author 
of legislation that soon will be voted 
on in the House that will put more 
teeth in the law. For example, the 
maximum prison sentence will be dou- 
bled, from 5 to 10 years, for anyone 
who knowingly endangers the health 
or life of another during the improper 
treatment, storage, transportation, or 
disposal of hazardous waste. 

An editorial in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer yesterday made an excellent 
case why the Congress must approve 
Mr. FLokro's amendments to the Re- 
source Conservation and Recovery Act 
(RCRA). In order to bring it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, I include the 
editorial in the REecorp at this time. 

{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 10, 


FLoRIO's BILL ON Toxic WASTES 


A bill sponsored by Rep. James J. Florio 
to increase criminal penalties for illegal haz- 
ardous waste dumping, and to provide for 
more effective enforcement, is expected to 
come before the House Energy and Com- 
merce Committee this week. It should be ap- 
proved and advanced for early action on the 
House floor. 

The Florio bill would amend the 1976 Re- 
source Conservation and Recovery Act, 
which is up for renewal this year. A Bucks 
County chemical company and its owners 
were recently indicted by a federal grand 
jury on charges of dumping hazardous 
wastes in violation of the act, but enforce- 
ment generally in the Philadelphia area, as 
nationwide, has been spotty at best. While 
that may be attributable largely to the 
highly publicized reluctance of the U.S. En- 
vironmental Protection Agency under the 
Reagan administration to effectively en- 
force laws related to hazardous waste dump- 
ing and cleanup, weaknesses in the law are 
also at fault. 

Proposed changes by Rep. Florio would 
close loopholes such as one that apparently 
allows legal evasion of responsibility for im- 
proper dumping of hazardous substances in 
certain circumstances when chemical firms 
contract with independent haulers. Revi- 
sions also would increase the number and 
authority of enforcement personnel in EPA. 
Maximum prison terms for violators would 
be increased from five to 10 years. Penalties 
would apply specifically to persons involved 
in improper treatment, storage and trans- 
portation of hazardous wastes as well as to 
those who actually dispose of them. 

A change in command at EPA won't auto- 
matically resolve all of its problems. Effec- 
tive legal safeguards against hazardous han- 
dling of toxic wastes at every step, and 
strong enforcement in every part of the 
country, are required. 

Congressman Florio, who has won nation- 
al recognition, and deservedly so, for his 
leadership in strengthening the nation’s 
legal arsenal to protect the public from 
toxic wastes, recognizes that existing law 
must not be the last word on the subject. 
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His proposed amendments would sharpen 
the enforcement provisions. 


BANKRUPTCY FILINGS RISE 
DRAMATICALLY 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, Federat- 
ed Department Stores, which owns 
Foley’s in Houston (14 stores, annual 
sales $598 million) and Sanger Harris 
in Dallas (14 stores, annual sales $330 
million) has told me of the interest it 
shares with others in the retail indus- 
try in bankruptcy reform. 

Since the new bankruptcy code 
became effective on October 1, 1979, 
personal bankruptcy filings have risen 
dramatically, and now run at an 
annual rate of approximately 450,000 
or 200 percent of the rate for the 12 
years prior to 1979. Although some of 
this increase is attributable to infla- 
tion, unemployment, lawyer advertis- 
ing, and other factors, much is due to 
the fact that an increasing number of 
debtors are seeking chapter 7 or 
straight bankruptcy relief when a 
chapter 13 court supervised repayment 
plan would be more appropriate. 

One study has estimates that of the 
$6 billion scheduled in bankruptcy in 
1981, at least $1 billion was unneces- 
sarily discharged. 

Losses of this magnitude hurt the 
consumer credit industry by adversely 
affecting consumers who do pay their 
debts through higher interest charges 
and by restricting availability of unse- 
cured credit. 

There seems to be a growing consen- 
sus in the Congress that consumer 
reform legislation must be enacted by 
the 98th Congress. In the House of 
Representatives three different con- 
sumer bankruptcy reform bills have 
been introduced: First, H.R. 1169 by 
Representative MARILYN LLOYD; 
second, H.R. 1147 by Judiciary Com- 
mittee chairman, PETER RopINo; and 
third, H.R. 1800, by Representative 
MIKE SYNAR. 

Each of these bills represents a dif- 
ferent approach. H.R. 1800 appears to 
be the least controversial. Among 
other things, it deals with credit card 
loading up by some debtors in antici- 
pation of bankruptcy; creates stand- 
ards for courts to follow in confirming 
repayment plans, and provides for 
court counseling of consumer debtors 
respecting their rights and protec- 
tions. It also eliminates the future 
income, or threshold test and deals 
with the special problems of farmers 
caught in grain elevator bankruptcies. 

Federated Department Stores, Inc., 
is one of America’s largest employers— 
124,000 employees; 508 stores in 30 
States; $7.7 billion in annual sales. We 
are pleased to have this multibillion- 
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dollar diversified retail firm, which 
was founded in 1928, playing so impor- 
tant a role in the economic life of 
Texas. 

Hopefully some version of bankrupt- 
cy reform will be passed in this Con- 
gress. I urge my colleagues to join in 
enacting bankruptcy legislation.e 


NCEE 


HON. HAROLD E. FORD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the National Commission on Edu- 
cational Excellence (NCEE), appointed 
by the Secretary of Education to 
evaluate and report on our Nation’s 
educational system, has spoken. The 
words are clear and the message is un- 
mistakable. They send out resounding 
signals that should reverberate deep 
inside every responsible American who 
has concern for our children, who are 
the future of our country. 

The NCEE report, entitled “A 
Nation at Risk: The Imperative for 
Educational Reform,” is a frightening 
revelation of the astounding neglect 
suffered by the educational system in 
our country—a country which we 
regard as the greatest nation in the 
world. The Commission warns: 

American education has deteriorated so 
drastically in the past two decades that our 
very future as a Nation and a people is 
threatened. 

If an unfriendly foreign power had at- 
tempted to impose upon America the medio- 
cre education performance that exists 
today, we might well have viewed it as an 
act of war. 

There is shoddiness and a national sense 
of frustration as more and more young 
people emerge from high school ready nei- 
ther for college nor for work. 

These are indeed strong and trou- 
bling words, spoken unanimously by 
the 18-member Commission consisting 
of some of the topmost intellects from 
the educational community and other 
distinguished professions. 

Yet, however frightening these 
words may be, President Reagan’s re- 
sponse to the report is even more 
frightening. The President would offer 
a Band-Aid approach to a massive 
hemorrhage. He blames the problem on 
the Federal presence in education. His 
answer if not more Federal money, but 
prayer in the schools, tuition credits, 
vouchers, educational savings ac- 
counts, and the dismantling of the De- 
partment of Education. 

It is hard to fathom a response to 
such a callous and irresponsible state- 
ment. 

The road to educational excellence 
will not be paved by money alone. 
However there is no doubt that the 
Commission’s recommendations for 
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educational reform call for greater 
spending for education. 

In his January state of the Union 
message, the President acknowledged 
a gap in the educational areas of sci- 
ence and mathmatics. Yet, he sent 
forth to congress a budget for fiscal 
year 1984 whch proposes a $2 billion 
cut in spending for education, 12 per- 
cent below the 1983 level. Last year, 
the President proposed a 30-percent 
cutback in education spending, a pro- 
posal so ridiculous that it was almost 
completely ignored by Congress. 

Mr. Reagan has continued to call for 
abolishing the Department of Educa- 
tion in his budget messages to Con- 
gress, and has reiterated that call in 
response to the NCEE report. What 
the President proposes is to build up 
our educational system by tearing 
down the very foundation upon which 
it rests. 

Contrary to what Mr. Reagan 
thinks, the National Commission itself 
has concluded that “the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the primary responsibil- 
ity to identify the national interest in 
education. It should also help fund 
and support efforts to protect and pro- 
mote that interest. It must provide the 
national leadership to ensure that the 
Nation’s public and private resources 
are marshaled to address the issues 
discussed in this report“. 

In response to the NCEE report, I 
have cosponsored the following bills 
that will help to address the problems 
which beset our Nation’s educational 
system. 

House Concurrent Resolution 118. 
This bill would reaffirm Federal sup- 
port for public education from the ele- 
mentary through postsecondary levels. 

H.R. 2483, The National Defense 
Education Act of 1983. The act calls 
for a full-scale national commitment 
to mathmatics, science, engineering, 
and foreign language education. The 
bill provides a multiphase package of 
competitive grants to primary, second- 
ary, and postsecondary schools to im- 
prove their technical and foreign lan- 
guage programs, and scholarship aid 
to students who are interested in pur- 
suing careers as teachers of math, sci- 
ence, and foreign languages. 

H.R. 2708, foreign language for na- 
tional security. This bill would author- 
ize funds to conduct intensive lan- 
guage training and encourage more 
language classes in our elementary 
and secondary schools and in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

House Joint Resolution 203, State 
commissions on teacher excellence. 
This bill would continue the efforts of 
the National Commission on Educa- 
tional Excellence and seeks to increase 
the quality of our Nation’s school sys- 
tems. It calls for States to establish 
temporary commissions on teacher ex- 
cellence to evaluate the preparation, 
certification, and retention of teaching 
professionals. 
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I ask that my colleagues sincerely 
and thoughtfully reflect upon the 
Commission's call for educators, par- 
ents, and public officials to all assist in 
bringing about needed educational 
reform in this country. The task 
which we face will not be easy; and the 
costs will be high in terms of time, 
energy, commitment, and money. But 
it is a task that we can ill afford to 
ignore. 

I would like to submit for the 
Recorp an April 27 Washington Post 
article which provides excerpts from 
the NCEE report. 

As stated so dramatically by the 
NCEE, “Excellence costs. But in the 
long run mediocrity costs far more”. 
RISING TIDE or MEDIOCRITY THREATENS OUR 

VERY FUTURE AS A NATION 

(Excerpts from the text of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education's 
open letter to the American people, “A 
Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educa- 
tional Reform.“) 

Our nation is at risk. Our once unchal- 
lenged preeminence in commerce, industry, 
science and technological innovation is 
being overtaken by competitors throughout 
the world 

This report is concerned with only one of 
the many causes and dimensions of the 
problem, but it is the one that undergirds 
American prosperity, security, and civility. 
We report to the American people that, 
while we can take justifiable pride in what 
our schools and colleges have historically 
accomplished and contributed to the United 
States and the well-being of its people, the 
educational foundations of our society are 
presently being eroded by a rising tide of 
mediocrity that threatens our very future as 
a nation and a people. 

What was unimaginable a generation ago 
has begun to occur—others are matching 
and surpassing our educational attainments. 
If an unfriendly foreign power had attempt- 
ed to impose on America the mediocre edu- 
cational performance that exists today, we 
might well have viewed it as an act of war. 
As it stands, we have allowed this to happen 
to ourselves. We have even squandered the 
gains in student achievement made in the 
wake of the Sputnik challenge. Moreover, 
we have dismantled essential support sys- 
tems which helped make those gains possi- 
ble. We have, in effect, been committing an 
act of unthinking, unilateral educational 
disarmament. 

Our society and its educational institu- 
tions seem to have lost sight of the basic 
purposes of schooling and of the high ex- 
pectations and disciplined effort needed to 
attain them. 

This report, the result of 18 months of 
study, seeks to generate reform of our edu- 
cational system in fundamental ways and to 
renew the nation’s commitment to schools 
and colleges of high quality throughout the 
length and breadth of our land. * * * 

INADEQUACIES 


We conclude that declines in educational 
performance are in large part the result of 
disturbing inadequacies in the way the edu- 
cational process itself is often conducted: 

Secondary school curricula have been ho- 
mogenized, diluted and diffused to the point 
that they no longer have a central purpose. 
In effect, we have a cafeteria-style curricu- 
lum in which the appetizers and desserts 
can easily be mistaken for the main courses. 
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Students have migrated from vocational and 
college preparatory programs to “general 
track” courses in large numbers. * * * 

Twenty-five percent of the credits earned 
by general track high school students are in 
physical and health education, work experi- 
ence outside the school, remedial English 
and mathematics, and personal service and 
development courses, such as training for 
adulthood and marriage. 

The amount of homework for high school 
seniors has decreased (two-thirds report less 
than one hour a night) and grades have 
risen as average student achievement has 
been declining. 

In many other industrialized nations, 
courses in mathematics (other than arith- 
metic or general mathematics), biology, 
chemistry, physics and geography start in 
grade 6 and are required of all students. The 
time spent on these subjects, based on class 
hours, is about three times that spent by 
even the most science-oriented U.S. stu- 
dents. * * * 

A 1980 survey reveals that only eight 
states require high schools to offer foreign 
language instruction; none requires students 
to take the courses. Thirty-five states re- 
quire only one year of mathematics, and 36 
require only one year of science for a diplo- 
ma. see 

Expenditures for textbooks and other in- 
structional materials have declined by 50 
percent over the past 17 years. 

In England and other industrialized coun- 
tries, it is not unusual for academic high 
school students to spend eight hours a day 
at school, 220 days per year. In the United 
States, by contrast, the typical school day 
lasts six hours and the school year is 180 
days. 

Too many teachers are being drawn from 
the bottom quarter of graduating high 
school and college students. The teacher 
preparation curriculum is weighted heavily 
with courses in “educational methods” at 
the expense of courses in subjects to be 
taught. ° * * 

The average salary after 12 years of teach- 
ing is only $17,000 per year, and many 
teachers are required to supplement their 
income with part-time and summer employ- 
ment. 

Despite widespread publicity about an 
overpopulation of teachers, severe shortages 
of certain kinds exist: in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages; and 
among specialists in education for gifted 
and talented, language minority and handi- 
capped students. 

Half of the newly employed mathematics, 
science, and English teachers are not quali- 
fied to teach these subjects; fewer than one- 
third of U.S. high schools offer physics 
taught by qualified teachers. * * * 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We recommend that state and local high 
school graduation requirements be strength- 
ened and that, at a minimum, all students 
seeking a diploma be required to lay the 
foundations in the five new basics by taking 
the following curriculum during their four 
years of high school; (a) four years of Eng- 
lish; (b) three years of mathematics; (c) 
three years of science; (d) three years of 
social studies; and (e) one-half year of com- 
puter science. For the college bound, two 
years of foreign language in high school are 
strongly recommended in addition to those 
taken earlier. * * * 

We recommend that schools, colleges and 
universities adopt more rigorous and meas- 
urable standards, and higher expectations, 
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for academic performance and student con- 
duct, and that four-year colleges and univer- 
sities raise their requirements for admission. 
s.. 

Standardized tests of achievement (not to 
be confused with aptitude tests) should be 
administered at major transition points 
from one level of schooling to another and 
particularly from high school to college to 
work. The purpose of these tests would be 
to: (a) certify the student's credentials; (b) 
identify the need for remedial intervention; 
and (c) identify the opportunity for ad- 
vanced or accelerated work. The tests 
should be administered as part of a nation- 
wide (but not federal) system of state and 
local standardized tests. 

We recommend that significantly more 
time be devoted to learning the new basics. 
This will require more effective use of the 
existing school day, a longer school day, or a 
lengthened school year. * * * School dis- 
tricts and state legislatures should strongly 
consider 7-hour school days, as well as a 200- 
to 220-day school year. * * * 

Students in high schools should be as- 
signed far more homework than is now the 
case... . Instruction in effective study and 
work skills should be introduced in the early 
grades and continued throughout the stu- 
dent's schooling. * * * 

Persons preparing to teach should be re- 
quired to meet high educational standards, 
to demonstrate an aptitude for teaching and 
to demonstrate competence in an academic 
discipline. * * * 

Salaries for the teaching profession 
should be increased and should be profes- 
sionally competitive, market-sensitive and 
performance-based. Salary, promotion, 
tenure and retention decisions should be 
tied to an effective evaluation system that 
includes peer review so that superior teach- 
ers can be rewarded, average ones encour- 
aged and poor ones either improved or ter- 
minated. 

School boards should adopt an 11-month 
contract for teachers. This would ensure 
time for curriculum and professional devel- 
opment, programs for students with special 
needs and a more adequate level of teacher 
compensation. 

School boards, administrators and teach- 
ers should cooperate to develop career lad- 
ders for teachers that distinguish among 
the beginning instructor, the experienced 
teacher and the master teacher. 

Substantial nonschool personnel resources 
should be employed to help solve the imme- 
diate problem on the shortage of mathemat- 
ies and science teachers. Qualified individ- 
uals, including recent graduates with math- 
ematics and science degrees, graduate stu- 
dents and industrial and retired scientists, 
could, with appropriate preparation, imme- 
diately begin teaching in these fields. * * * 

Incentives, such as grants and loans, 
should be made available to attract out- 
standing students to the teaching profes- 
sion, particularly in those areas of critical 
shortage. * * * 

The federal government, in cooperation 
with states and localities, should help meet 
the needs of key groups of students such as 
the gifted and talented, the socio-economi- 
cally disadvantaged, minority and language 
minority students and the handicapped. 
s.. 

The federal government's role includes 
several functions of national consequence 
that states and localities alone are unlikely 
to be able to meet: protecting constitutional 
and civil rights for students and school per- 
sonnel; collecting data, statistics, and infor- 
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mation about education generally; support- 
ing curriculum improvement and research 
on teaching, learning and the management 
of schools; supporting teacher training in 
areas of critical shortage or key national 
needs, and providing student financial as- 
sistance and research and graduate training. 

The federal government has the primary 
responsibility to identify the national inter- 
est in education. It should also help fund 
and support efforts to protect and promote 
that interest. It must provide the national 
leadership to ensure that the nation’s public 
and private resources are marshaled to ad- 
dress the issues discussed in this report. 

This commission calls upon educators, 
parents and public officials at all levels to 
assist in bringing about the educational 
reform proposed in this report. We also call 
upon citizens to provide the financial sup- 
port necessary to accomplish these pur- 
poses. Excellence costs. But in the long run 
mediocrity costs far more. * * * 

[Source: The National Commission on 
Excellence in Education] 
A NATION AT RISK 
The indicators 


International comparisons of student 
achievement, completed a decade ago, reveal 
that on 19 academic tests American stu- 
dents were never first or second and, in com- 
parison with other industrialized nations, 
were last seven times. 

Some 23 million American adults are func- 
tionally illiterate by the simplest tests of ev- 
eryday reading, writing and comprehension. 

About 13 percent of all 17-year-olds in the 
United States can be considered functional- 
ly illiterate. Functional illiteracy among mi- 
nority youth may run as high as 40 percent. 

Average achievement of high school stu- 
dents on most standardized tests is now 
lower than 26 years ago when Sputnik was 
launched. 

The College Board's Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests (SAT) demonstrate a virtually unbro- 
ken decline from 1963 to 1980. Average 
verbal scores fell over 50 points and average 
mathematics scores dropped nearly 40 
points. 

College Board achievement tests also 
reveal consistent declines in recent years in 
such subjects as physics and English. 

Many 17-year-olds do not possess the 
“higher order” intellectual skills we should 
expect of them. Nearly 40 percent cannot 
draw inferences from written material; only 
one-fifth can write a persuasive essay; and 
only one-third can solve a mathematics 
problem requiring several steps. 

Average tested achievement of students 
graduating from college is also lower. 

Business and military leaders complain 
that they are required to spend millions of 
dollars on costly remedial education and 
training programs in such basic skills as 
reading, writing, spelling and computation. 
The Department of the Navy, for example, 
reported to the commission that one-quar- 
ter of its recent recruits cannot read at the 
ninth-grade level, the minimum needed 
simply to understand written safety instruc- 
tions. Without remedial work they cannot 
even begin, much less complete, the sophis- 
ticated training essential in much of the 
modern military. 

The recommendations 


Content: We recommend that state and 
local high school graduation requirements 
be strengthened and that, at a minimum, all 
students seeking a diploma be required to 
lay the foundations in the Five New Basics 
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by taking the following curriculum during 
their 4 years of high school: (a) 4 years of 
English; (b) 3 years of mathematics; (c) 3 
years of science; (d) 3 years of social studies; 
and (e) one-half year of computer science. 
For the college bound, 2 years of foreign 
language in high school are strongly recom- 
mended in addition to those taken earlier. 

Standards and expectations: We recom- 
mend that schools, colleges and universities 
adopt more rigorous and measurable stand- 
ards, and higher expectations, for academic 
performance and student conduct, and that 
4-year colleges and universities raise their 
requirements for admission. 

Time: We recommend that significantly 
more time be devoted to learning the New 
Basics. This will require more effective use 
of the existing school day, a longer school 
day, or a lengthened school year. 


IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 2174 
HON. MICHAEL BILIRAKIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 9, airline delays prevent- 
ed me from being present to vote in 
support of H.R. 2174, the Federal An- 
titampering Act. I am pleased that 
this important legislation, which 
would make it a Federal crime to 
tamper with consumer products, misla- 
bel products or make plausible threats 
to carry out tampering, was passed by 
this body. 

The Tylenol tampering tragedy 
opened many eyes to the necessity for 
legislation of this nature. Those who 
would deliberately cause loss of life 
through tampering should receive 
severe penalties, which this legislation 
provides. 

Additionally, I also want to voice my 
support of H.R. 2357, the Congression- 
al Award Act, H.R. 2173, Contract 
Services for Drug Dependent Federal 
Offenders and S. 653, which will estab- 
lish a Foundation for Advancement of 
Military Medicine. 


TRIBUTE TO RABBI HILLEL 
COHN 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday evening, May 20, 
1983, the members of Congregation 
Emanu El will join with others from 
the San Bernardino community in 
paying tribute to the 20 years of dedi- 
cated service provided to them by 
Rabbi Hillel Cohn. I would like to take 
this opportunity to personally recog- 
nize and commend my friend Rabbi 
Cohn for his unselfish contributions 
of time and energy to both the Jewish 
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and the Christian community of San 
Bernardino. 

Rabbi Hillel Cohn has served as 
rabbi of Congregation Emanu El in 
San Bernardino since 1963. A native of 
Germany, he was brought to the 
United States as an infant by his par- 
ents who were refugees from Nazism. 
Rabbi Cohn received his undergradu- 
ate degree (bachelor of arts) in politi- 
cal science from UCLA in 1959 and his 
rabbinical training was taken at 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati 
where he was ordained as a rabbi in 
1963 and from which he received the 
master of arts and bachelor of Hebrew 
letters degrees. While studying for the 
rabbinate he served congregations in 
California, Iowa, and Ohio and also 
served as chaplain to Jewish inmates 
at Marion Correctional Institution of 
the Ohio State prison system. 

Rabbi Cohn has been active in many 
community organizations in the San 
Bernardino area. He has served as 
president of the San Bernardino Area 
Mental Health Association and Family 
Service Agency. He has served on the 
boards of such organizations as the 
Inland Area Urban League, Planned 
Parenthood Association, Inland Ado- 
lescent Clinic, Kiwanis Club, American 
Red Cross, Arrowhead Social Planning 
Council, Arrowhead United Way, 
County Council of Community Serv- 
ices, and San Bernardino Community 
Hospital. He was appointed a member 
of the Adult Detention Commission 
for San Bernardino County and served 
in that position from 1974-78. From 
1979 to 1982 he was a commissioner of 
the Juvenile Justice Commission and 
Delinquency Prevention Commission 
of San Bernardino County. Rabbi 
Cohn also serves as a member of the 
committees which approve research on 
human subjects at Patton State Hospi- 
tal and San Bernardino County Hospi- 
tal. He is a member of the president’s 
advisory committee of Loma Linda 
University. 

The rabbi has served as general 
chairman of the San Bernardino 
United Jewish Welfare Fund cam- 
paign. He established the program of 
resettling Soviet Jewish refugees for 
the San Bernardino area. He has also 
served as president of Paradise Lodge 
No. 237 B’nai B’rith. 

From 1975 to 1977 Rabbi Cohn 
served as a member of the executive 
board of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis and from 1973 to 
1977 served as national chairman of 
the committee on resolutions of the 
CCAR. He has held all of the elected 
offices in the Pacific Association of 
Reform Rabbis and was its president 
during 1979. He is also a member of 
the Reconstructionist Rabbinical Asso- 
ciation, the Board of Rabbis of South- 
ern California (and a member of its 
media committee), National Associa- 
tion of Temple Educators and the San 
Bernardino Clergy Association. The 
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rabbi serves as auxilary chaplain at 
Norton Air Force Base. He has served 
on the faculties of the University of 
Redlands, Calif., State college, San 
Bernardino, and San Bernardino 
Valley College. 

In 1964 and again in 1975 Rabbi 
Cohn was awarded the Emanuel Ga- 
moran Memorial Award of the Nation- 
al Association of Temple Educators for 
the best religious school curriculum 
design in the country. He has also 
been selected as the Outstanding 
Young Man of the Year for San Ber- 
nardino by the Jaycees, received the 
Scroll of Honor award of State of 
Israel bonds and has received commen- 
dations by San Bernardino city and 
county governments. 

Rabbi Cohn has written for numer- 
ous publications. His sermons have 
been published repeatedly by the 
American Rabbi and he has edited a 
number of educational and liturgical 
texts. In 1977 he delivered the invoca- 
tion here at a session of Congress. He 
is a frequent participant on KABC 
radio Religion on the Line and reli- 
gious television broadcasts. He lectures 
frequently to church, community, and 
educational groups. 

Mr. Speaker, I take great pride in 
commending to my colleagues Rabbi 
Hillel Cohn for his years of unselfish 
service to all the people of our commu- 
nity. I consider myself very fortunate 
to have Rabbi Cohn as a personal 
friend and I know his tireless hours of 
work have made San Bernardino a 
better place in which to live.e 


A TRIBUTE TO “MO” MORLEY 
HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to Mr. Howard W. “Mo” 
Morley. The U.S. Department of 
Labor announced his retirement on 
April 1, 1983. Mr. Morley was area di- 
rector of the Cleveland Central Office 
of the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance programs. He completed a 
distinguished career, in both the mili- 
tary and the Federal civil service, that 
spanned over 42 years. 

Beginning in 1941, Morley spent 22 
of those years as a naval aviator 
before finally closing the book on his 
military career in 1963. He retired 
from the Navy with the rank of cap- 
tain. His career in the Federal Equal 
Employment Opportunity (EEO) pro- 
gram began later that year, and 
during the next 20 years “Mo” served 
as a Compliance Officer—6 years—and 
Deputy Chief—9 years—with the De- 
partment of Defense, and the final 5 
years as Area Office Director with the 
Department of Labor. Morley received 
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five outstanding performance awards 
during this time, as well as a special 
achievement award in 1979. 

At his retirement dinner, held at the 
Guv'nor Pub in Cleveland on April 7, 
the awards continued. A certificate of 
meritorious service to “Mo” from 
myself along with resolutions from 
both the city of Cleveland and the 
State of Ohio, honoring his many 
years of distinguished service, were 
presented to him at the dinner attend- 
ed by more than 100 of his friends, 
fellow workers, and well-wishers. 

Morley intends to sharpen up his 
golf game and to do some part time 
consulting work for a law firm in 
Cleveland.e 


FIGHTING COMMUNISM IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


HON. J. KENNETH ROBINSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, edi- 
torials have appeared recently in two 
Virginia dailies, the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch and the Winchester Star, op- 
posing legislation pending before this 
body to prohibit U.S. support for mili- 
tary or paramilitary operations in 
Nicaragua. 

As ranking minority member of the 
House Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence, I should like these 
commentaries brought to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues through inser- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point: 

{From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, May 
8, 19831 
ASSURING LIBERTY’s Success 


In his inaugural address, President John 
F. Kennedy vowed that the United States 
would be the standard-bearer in freedom’s 
fight against tyranny, promising that “we 
shall pay any price, bear any burden, meet 
any hardship, support any friend, oppose 
any foe to assure the survival and the suc- 
cess of liberty.” That lofty rhetoric sput- 
tered into a fiasco in South Vietnam, whose 
war against communism proved to be too 
high a price, too heavy a burden and too 
grueling a hardship for the United States to 
bear. Now Congress is balking at paying the 
price, bearing the burden and meeting the 
hardship of fighting communism in Latin 
America. The latest manifestation of this 
repudiation of the Kennedy promise was 
the House Permanent Select Committee's 
vote against further American financial and 
military aid for the guerrillas fighting the 
Marxist government of Nicaragua. 

Now, it can be argued that American- 
backed forces in South Vietnam and in Cen- 
tral America were not and are not the most 
unimpeachable champions of liberty ever to 
appear among mankind, But in this imper- 
fect world, there are few nations that prac- 
tice the American version of democracy. 
Even so, there was more hope for liberty in 
non-communist South Vietnam, and there is 
more hope for liberty in non-communist 
Latin America, than there can ever be under 
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communism. Certainly the “survival and 
success of liberty” are not assured in any 
country by allowing it to fall under commu- 
nist domination. 

The United States recognizes this in Af- 
ghanistan, where anti-communist insurgents 
are waging a fierce and determined fight 
against a Marxist government protected by 
Soviet tanks and rifles. It would be fatuous 
to pretend that the insurgents are ardent 
exponents of Jeffersonian democracy. Yet, 
the United States is providing them with 
weapons and ammunition, as it should be 
doing. On the same day the House commit- 
tee voted against continuing aid to Nicara- 
guan guerrillas, The New York Times dis- 
patched a story saying the United States 
had increased it covery assistance to Afghan 
insurgents. 

Demonstrably, the present government of 
Nicaragua, which seized power by force, is a 
foe of liberty. It promised the people of that 
hapless nation relief from the repressions of 
a right-wing dictatorship but has given 
them, instead, more repression. Moreover, it 
has become a base and haven for Marxist 
guerrillas seeking to topple the government 
of El Salvador. Those Nicaraguans who are 
now willing to fight to rescue their country 
from the clutches of communism would 
seem to be as deserving of American support 
as the guerrillas who are fighting to rout 
communism from Afghanistan. 

Congress should reject the House Com- 
mittee’s recommendation and authorize the 
continuation of aid, covert or overt, to Nica- 
ragua. If the United States is not prepared 
to redeem President Kennedy’s pledge in 
Latin America, where in the world would it 
be willing to do so? 


[From the Winchester Star, May 6, 1983] 
PRESIDENT Is RIGHT 


The House Intelligence Committee this 
week defied the Reagan Administration and 
voted along party lines to prohibit by law 
any United States involvement with guerril- 
la forces fighting the Communist govern- 
ment of Nicaragua. The vote of nine Demo- 
crats against five Republicans followed five 
hours of closed committee deliberation and 
a last minute warning from CIA Director 
William C. Casey that forcing the CIA to 
stop supporting the guerrillas inside Nicara- 
gua could lead to a “blood bath“. 

In our judgment, the nine Democrats were 
wrong. The Nicaraguan government which 
came to power, not by election but by bul- 
lets, is a Marxist dictatorship seeking to 
export communism to its neighboring coun- 
tries. President Reagan, we think, is right in 
attempting to prevent such action. 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 
HON. DOUG BARNARD, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. BARNARD. Madam Speaker, 
when it comes to innovation and hard 
work, I do not know of anyone who is 
doing a better job than the small busi- 
nesses of our Nation. 

Even during the recession, 1981 was 
a record year for new business starts. 
In my Sun Belt area, there was even 
an increase in 1982. 

Statistics are nice, of course, but 
behind the numbers are dozens of men 
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and women. Behind the numbers are 
countless hours of hard work and crea- 
tivity that turned those ventures into 
success. 

In my district in Georgia, for in- 
stance, there is a businessman named 
Tom Griffith. More than a dozen 
years ago, Tom got a loan to open one 
convenience store, the Golden Pantry. 
Tom did not have much of a formal 
education, but he had the skill and the 
insight to know what customers 
needed—and he provided that. 

Now he has expanded his 1 store 
into a chain of 150 stores—and he has 
his eye on expanding into South Caro- 
lina. 

I could tell you the stories of dozens 
of other men and women in my dis- 
trict, and they all exhibit the same 
traits of pluck and luck, energy, and 
enthusiasm. 

As the economy is recovering, I am 
convinced that small business is going 
to lead in that recovery. I, for one, ap- 
plaud their efforts. 


TRIBUTE TO SIX WASHINGTON 
ARTISTS 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, a 
major review of the works of six 
Washington artists-painters Richard 
Dempsey, Lois Jones, Delilah Pierce, 
James Porter, Alma Thomas, and 
graphic artist James Wells, held at the 
Evans-Tibbs Collection is taking place 
this spring. Located at 1910 Vermont 
Avenue NW., the Evans-Tibbs Collec- 
tion is a nonprofit tax-exempt organi- 
zation primarily formed to preserve 
and exhibit works of art by and biblio- 
graphic material on African American 
artists. Located one-half block south 
of Washington, D.C.’s historic U 
Street corridor, the museum and re- 
search center are currently housed 
where Lillian Evans Tibbs lived. As an 
internationally acclaimed lyric sopra- 
no known professionally as Madame 
Evanti, Mrs. Tibbs sponsored many 
artists and art activities during her 
life. The six Washington masters exhi- 
bition is one of many such activities 
held by the collection in continuance 
of that tradition. 

The six artists have lived in Wash- 
ington for many years. Of this group 
Miss Thomas and Mr. Porter are now 
deceased. The important achievements 
made by each artist have been individ- 
ually recorded in various publications 
over the years. However, a review of 
their work through a catalog exhibi- 
tion specific to them as a group has 
never occurred. In filling a gap, this 
exhibit reveals their collective achieve- 
ments in the visual arts. What is excit- 
ing is that these six managed to sur- 
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vive during a period when visual art- 
ists in the United States had a limited 
audience and the Afro-American artist 
in particular, had occasional if not 
rare outlets for artistic expression and 
review. 

Our six Washington masters pro- 
duced work not only reflective of the 
Afro-American perspective but sur- 
vived artistically utilizing the most 
basic skills of self-promotion and pro- 
fessional growth. While none of these 
artists could have survived on sales 
alone, each utilized his or her teaching 
abilities to earn a living and to com- 
municate respect for the profession to 
a younger group of artists now emerg- 
ing. Moreover, socioeconomic condi- 
tions before 1960 not only fostered 
full-time jobs as educators, but also 
fostered internal support activities. At 
one time or another, each of these art- 
ists participated in Saturday work- 
shops or studios as they were known. 
One of these was the Atelier run by 
Lois Jones and fellow artist Celene 
Tabary. This studio fostered profes- 
sional exchanges as well as provided a 
social outlet for the artists. Equally 
important during this period was the 
development of Howard University’s 
Art Department which depended so 
heavily on these talents, and the evo- 
lution of the Barnet-Aden Gallery 
which gave many of these artists first 
commercial exhibitions. 

The contributions of the six are so 
great individually and collectively, 
that we must develop a sense of how 
they have been influenced by their en- 
vironments. Like many Washington 
artists, our six masters, while influ- 
enced by a range of experiences, have 
spent a significant portion of their 
lives in an environment shaped under 
the classical design vocabulary. Wash- 
ington’s geometric street plan and its 
uniform building heights and designs 
have influenced their art. Significant- 
ly, the four living continue to create 
under these environmental conditions 
and as such there is a reason to sus- 
pect that their work provides clues 
about our behavior in this environ- 
ment. 

Richard Dempsey spent his early 
years in California under the influence 
of muralist and sculptor Sargent John- 
son (1887-1967). Arriving in Washing- 
ton during the New Deal, the east 
coast cityscapes consisting of row 
houses are reflected in his abstract 
art. Dempsey recalls the rear of homes 
that have provided the imagery in this 
art. In all of Dempsey’s work there is 
concern for time and place as fourth 
dimensional pictorial qualities where 
color and line placement is based di- 
rectly on where the work was done 
and at what time it evolved. Dempsey 
is therefore documenting time, place, 
and feelings in his work. 

Born in Boston, Lois Jones attended 
the Museum of Fine Arts school on a 
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4-year scholarship from 1922-27. On 
request from Prof. James Herring at 
Howard University, she joined that de- 
partment of art in 1930—a position she 
would hold for the next half century. 
A general education board grant 
(1937-39) allowed her to pursue fur- 
ther study at the Academy Julian in 
Paris. It was in 1941 that Jones won 
the Robert Woods Bliss Landscapes 
prize in oil painting from the Corcoran 
Gallery. Interestingly enough, a friend 
and fellow entered the painting and 
when the identity of the true artist 
was revealed there was some discus- 
sion of recalling the award in much 
the same manner that Afro-American 
artist Edward Bannister had been 
treated in Philadelphia at the 1876 
National Centennial. By the early 
1940’s and through the suggestions of 
Dr. Alain Lock, Jones documented the 
Afro-American personality. She devel- 
oped the Jones-Tabary studio repre- 
senting the first Afro-American artist 
atelier or school where art ideas and 
techniques were exchanged. Her pri- 
mary focus today is her documenta- 
tion of the icons of Afro-America both 
in the United States and the Caribbe- 
an and is her design legacy. 

Born in Washington, D.C., Delilah 
Pierce studied at Howard in the late 
1930’s with James Porter. In 1962 
Pierce received an Agnes Meyer Fel- 
lowship to study and travel in several 
African countries. The realities of an 
American of part African ancestry vis- 
iting Africa was significant for it not 
only represented links to ethnicity in a 
historical sense, it provided for Pierce 
an opportunity to become one of a 
handful of African-American artists to 
travel to Africa and to do so before it 
became popular in the late 1960's. In 
doing so, Pierce was exposed to color 
esthetics and environmental design in- 
fluences that would emerge in her late 
work as abstract surrealism to be 
called Post Modern Expressionist 
where color is as important as form. It 
is this expressionism that offers a 
fresh stylistic evolution essential to 
the artistic leadership Pierce is about 
to exert. 

James Porter was an art historian 
and artist. His early life was marked 
by enormous success as a painter of 
scenes and portraits. His important lit- 
erary work “Modern Negro Art“ was 
published in 1943. The result of these 
scholarly activities was the develop- 
ment of an important group of docu- 
ments which for the first time report- 
ed as well as interpreted the contribu- 
tions of Afro-American artists. In fact, 
many of his publications continue to 
be the most complete account of an 
artists’ work and as such so many 
cannot avoid referencing him in their 
research. In 1962-63 Porter traveled 
throughout west Africa. Work influ- 
enced by this travel documented the 
reacquaintance with Africa that many 
were indulging in during the late 
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1960’s, concurrent with the rise in Af- 
rican sociopolitical expansion. As a 
result, this later work is of extreme 
cultural importance. 

Alma Thomas moved to Washington 
in 1907. Like James Porter her enroll- 
ment at Armstrong Technical High 
School in Washington was significant. 
She developed her interests in art, ar- 
chitecture, and drawing under the 
philosophical guidance of organizer 
and first principal Wilson Bruce Evans 
whose belief in “work with the hand, 
the mind, and the spirit,“ set the at- 
mosphere for the training available to 
his students. The work that Thomas 
pursued reflected this training philos- 
ophy. By the time she had retired 
from the public school system in 1960, 
Alma Thomas began to exhibit widely. 
Thomas was invited by Prof. James 
Porter, who directed Howard’s Gallery 
of Art to exhibit a retrospective of her 
work. Late in life Thomas received her 
greatest recognition with exhibitions 
at the Whitney Museum and the Cor- 
coran Gallery. Thomas donated a 
large body of her work to the National 
Museum of American Art which gave 
her a major retrospective last year. 

Known as a master printmaker, 
James L. Wells’ early religious training 
permanently influenced his art. In 
1921, the 135th Street Branch Library 
in New York City sponsored his first 
exhibition, and later that year, the 
Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity also spon- 
sored an exhibition of his art. These 
early exhibitions gave Wells encour- 
agement. Wells first explored the rais- 
ing interest in African imagery in his 
work paralleled the emergence of a 
cultural renaissance in the Afro-Amer- 
ican community centered in Harlem. 
During his nearly 40 years as professor 
of graphics at Howard University, 
Wells’ greatest achievement has been 
the leadership he has shown as the 
dean of printmaking in an institution 
where so many have developed their 
individual printmaking techniques 
under his guidance and encourage- 
ment. Wells’ ever present concern with 
African themes, and on themes of 
man’s reflection and isolation in a 
changing world are evident. His work 
forms a cohesive body of design state- 
ments, richly African-American, and a 
historical record for all humanity. o 


RABBI ALFRED GOODMAN HON- 
ORED AT RETIREMENT PARTY 
IN COLUMBUS, GA. 


HON. RICHARD RAY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, it is a great 
honor for me to recognize an outstand- 
ing citizen upon the occasion of his re- 
tirement. Rabbi Alfred L. Goodman is 
being honored at a retirement party 
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on Saturday, May 14, 1983, at the Co- 
lumbus Country Club in Columbus, 
Ga. 

Rabbi Goodman is that rarest of 
human beings—he can combine the 
majesty that makes people instinctive- 
ly want to follow him in crowds, with 
the humility that makes people trust 
him and open up to him. His qualities 
of leadership are known not only 
throughout the Jewish community in 
Columbus, but also throughout the 
entire city, and across the State of 
Georgia. 

Although he is retiring, his influence 
will continue to be felt. A spirit of in- 
volvement such as he has is not can- 
celed simply by the passing of a chron- 
ological milepost. He will stay in- 
volved, and all the citizens of Colum- 
bus will be better for it. 

Rabbi Goodman was born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and educated in the public 
schools there. He is a graduate of 
Western Reserve University in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the Jewish Institute of 
Religion in New York City, where, in 
1945, he was ordained. In 1970, Rabbi 
Goodman was awarded a doctor of di- 
vinity degree from the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion. 

Rabbi Goodman began his career in 
1944 at the Temple Beth Israel in 
Lima, Ohio. After 2 years of military 
service, he returned to Temple Beth 
Israel and stayed until 1950, when he 
moved to Temple Israel in Columbus, 
Ga. In August 1983, Rabbi Goodman 
will retire after 33 years of service to 
Temple Israel. 

Rabbi Goodman is currently serving 
as the president of the Family Coun- 
seling Center in Columbus, Ga.; the 
Jewish chaplain for the Warm Springs 
Foundation, Warm Springs, Ga.; exec- 
utive board member of the Georgia 
Council on Human Relations; and the 
auxiliary chaplain at Fort Benning, 
Ga. 

These are only a few of the organiza- 
tions that Rabbi Goodman has been 
associated with throughout his many 
years in Georgia. He is truly a man to 
be admired and emulated and I am 
happy to take this opportunity to wish 
him an enjoyable and productive re- 
tirement. 


THE PONTIAC FIERO: QUALITY 
MADE IN AMERICA 


HON. BOB CARR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. CARR. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can auto industry is facing enormous 
challenges. How the industry meets 
those challenges means a great deal to 
our Nation’s economic strength and to 
the jobs of hundreds of thousands of 
Americans. For cities such as Pontiac, 
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Mich., the largest city in my district, 
that response is particularly critical. 

That is why I am pleased to bring to 
the attention of the House the com- 
mitment by the Pontiac Motor Divi- 
sion and the United Auto Workers to 
produce a new automobile with the 
most up-to-date technology and with 
the best quality workmanship and 
management. The Pontiac Fiero, and 
the commitment to quality which will 
go into it, are described in this editori- 
al by Neil Munro of the Oakland 
Press. 


[From the Oakland Press, May 1, 1983] 


Frero PLANT OFFICIALS TAKE UP QUALITY 
CHALLENGE 


(By Neil Munro) 


An impassioned response has come to 
questions raised in this space about quality 
problems with American cars. 

You'll recall that a surprising number of 
readers are wary of U.S.-built vehicles on 
that score and that data indicates their 
quality—while vastly improved in the last 
couple of years—still falls somewhat short 
of the competition overall. 

Now, in a letter to The Press, the top 
union and Pontiac Motor Division officials 
at the new Fiero plant promise flatly that 
the cars they will build will be better than, 
not merely as good as, the imports from 
Japan. 

UAW shop committee chairman Gerry 
Lewis and plant manager Ernie Schaefer 
vow that “the people in our plant are com- 
mitted to making it happen.” 

They add “now that we (union and man- 
agement) have gotten our act together, 
we're going to give all our competition a run 
for their money. The Pontiac Fiero, built 
right here in Pontiac by Pontiac people, is 
going to be competitive both in terms of 
quality and price.” 

Lewis and Schaefer also say they’ve invit- 
ed all of you who responded to the why- 
aren’t-cars-selling question to visit the plant 
and talk to the people about the quality of 
our new Fiero.” 

These guys are laying it on the line. 
They're serious. 

There is no reason they can’t do what 
they say they’re going to do. 

For one thing, the Fiero will be powered 
by the Pontiac-built engine that has bene- 
fited so enormously from Japanese-style 
quality control methods. 

The division, you may remember, now em- 
ploys the same man, an American, ironical- 
ly, who taught the Japanese how to do it. 

It has been demonstrated many times that 
American workers and managers are fully 
capable of turning out Japanese-level qual- 
ity. 

The Wall Street Journal tells, for exam- 
ple, of a Japanese-owned Sharp Electronics 
television and microwave oven plant in 
Memphis, Tenn., which meets their high 
standards. 

Their secret is simple. They demand qual- 
ity and get it. The workers are pleased with 
the Japanesee management style and are 
proud of what they do. 

The story is not the same for some of 
Sharp’s competitors. 

For example, a supplier of plastic TV 
parts to the Sharp plant says “they demand 
jewelry. There just is not any comparison 
between the quality Sharp demands and 
that demanded by RCA and Zenith.” 

That tells you a lot. 
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If Sharp can do it in Memphis, the folks 
who run the Fiero plant can do it in Ponti- 
ac. 
They intend to, and it would be foolish to 
doubt their resolve. 

The “bottom line” obviously is that Amer- 
ican automakers no longer have the option 
of turning out products of lesser quality 
than those turned out by the Japanese. 

Too many would-be buyers are no longer 
in a mood to put up with it. 

To be a success, to keep the workers on 
the job, the Fiero is simply going to have to 
be as good or better than the competition.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. DAN COATS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. COATS. Mr. Speaker, Due to 
the death of former Congressman E. 
Ross Adair, I was not present on the 
House floor for the sessions of 
Monday, May 9, or Tuesday, May 10. 

Had I been present, I would have 
voted as follows: 

“Aye” on H.R. 2357, to provide for 
an increase in the number of members 
of the Congressional Award Board; 

“Aye” on H.R. 2173, to amend the 
Contract Services for Drug Dependent 
Federal Offenders Act of 1978 to au- 
thorize additional appropriations; 

“Aye” on H.R. 2174, to amend title 
18 of the United States Code to pro- 
hibit certain tampering with consumer 
products; 

“Aye” on S. 653, to amend title 10 of 
the United States Code to establish a 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Military Medicine; 

“Aye” on House Resolution 184, a 
bill providing for consideration of H.R. 
2175, the Justice Assistance Act of 
1983; 

Aye“ on agreeing to the Speaker’s 
approval of the Journal; 

“Aye” on the amendment by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to add 
programs to help fight crimes against 
the elderly; 

Aye“ on final passage of H.R. 2175, 
the Justice Assistance Act of 1983; 

“Aye” on House Resolution 185, a 
bill providing for consideration of H.R. 
2587, to authorize appropriations to 
the Department of Energy for civilian 
research and development programs; 

“Aye” on House Resolution 183, a 
bill providing for consideration of H.R. 
2066, to authorize appropriations to 
the National Science Foundation for 
fiscal years 1984 and 1985.@ 
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INTERFAITH CONFERENCE OF 
METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
HONORS DAVID KREINDLER 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, the 
Interfaith Conference of Metropolitan 
Washington is honoring David 
Kreindler, who is retiring after 2 years 
of exceptional service to the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Kreindler, approaching his 
80th birthday, is a resident of my dis- 
trict in Maryland. 

I have often had the privilege of 
working with the Interfaith Confer- 
ence, and am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to place their letter of ap- 
preciation to David Kreindler in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the infor- 
mation of the Members of the Con- 
gress: 


There is much talk these days about 
voluntarism. The spirit of voluntarism 
in the service of humanity takes many 
forms. One of them is epitomized by 
David Kreindler, retiring this month 
as the volunteer accountant for the 
Interfaith Conference of Metropolitan 
Washington and for the Coalition for 
the Homeless. 

The Interfaith Conference brings to- 
gether the religious leaders of the 
Protestant, Jewish, Roman Catholic, 
and Islamic faith communities in the 
Metropolitan Washington area, for 
interfaith dialogue and joint action on 
issues of social justice. The Coalition 
for the Homeless works as an advocate 
for the homeless. 

Mr. Kreindler retired after 50 years 
as general manager and comptroller of 
a major hotel and moved to Washing- 
ton to be near his family. In his late 
70's, he stepped forward 2 years ago to 
help the Interfaith Conference. He 
brought our financial records into a 
more complete set of books with hun- 
dreds of hours of volunteer labor and 
has maintained the conference's books 
in perfect order. When the Coalition 
for the Homeless was spun off by the 
conference 16 months ago, he became 
its bookkeeper as well. 

Now, as he approaches his 80th 
birthday, Mr. Kreindler is once more 
“retiring.” He can never be replaced, 
only succeeded. The Interfaith Confer- 
ence and the Coalition for the Home- 
less are deeply grateful to him for his 
selfless labors. We hold him up as a 
shining example of how a person's 
faith and interests can combine to sat- 
isfy both himself and the larger needs 
of society, and we give thanks to God 
for him.e 
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JOHN P. HRZICH: POLICEMAN OF 
THE YEAR 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the House of Representatives 
began debate on the Justice Assistance 
Act of 1983. Once enacted into law, 
the legislation will provide $170 mil- 
lion in grants to States and localities 
for anticrime programs, activities to 
control arson, to deal with career 
criminals, to respond to serious crimes 
by juveniles and the like. This is a 
worthy effort, and I intend to do all 
that I can to insure that this legisla- 
tion passes the Congress in a timely 
fashion. 

Ultimately, the success of our pro- 
grams to control crime rest on the 
shoulders of a few individuals who 
have the courage and the commitment 
to make the fight against crime their 
profession. I am talking, of course, 
about our Nation’s police. All too often 
their contribution, a contribution 
more important than all others, re- 
ceives an insufficient amount of recog- 
nition. From time to time, community 
groups help bring to the attention of 
the public efforts by policemen which 
really should not go without notice. I 
am pleased to bring to the attention of 
my House colleagues one such in- 
stance. 

On Thursday, May 12, Police Officer 


John P. Hrzich will be honored by the 
Greenpoint Lions Club, the Green- 
point Merchants Association, and the 
New York State Assembly as the 1983 
Policeman of the Year. Police Officer 
Hrzich, after 10 years of valiant and 


meritorious service, is winning the 
kind of recognition that he, as a dedi- 
cated public servant, richly deserves. 

Mr. Hrzich is a lifelong resident of 
New York City. He attended Martin 
Van Buren High School where he let- 
tered in baseball and basketball. After 
high school, John worked for 6 years 
at the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
though his tenure was interrupted by 
a 2-year absence during which he 
served in the military. 

His Army career lasted from 1967 to 
1969; he served 1 year in Vietnam. 
During this period, he was awarded 
the Army Commendation Medal. 
Wishing to further his education, he 
enrolled at the New York Institute of 
Technology, from which he graduated 
in 1976 with a B.S. degree in behavior- 
al science. 

On April 30, 1973, Mr. Hrzich real- 
ized a dream: He received appointment 
as a probationary officer in the New 
York City Police Department. During 
his 10-year career, he received three 
departmental decorations. Among 
these, he was awarded the Meritorious 
Service Medal for capturing an armed 
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burglar on a crowded street—he did so 
while endangering his own life for the 
benefit of his community. 

This has been the hallmark of John 
Hrzich's career: Sacrificing himself, 
putting his life and his livelihood on 
the line, for the benefit of others. For 
this reason, the organizations in 
Greenpoint which are taking time to 
honor him deserve to be honored 
themselves. 

We as a society owe so much to our 
courageous police officers. And we as 
citizens, who owe so much to this cou- 
rageous few, should seize every oppor- 
tunity to respond, at least with a 
thank you, for the great work they do. 

As the Congressman from Green- 
point, I salute Officer Hrzich for his 
service as 1983 Police Officer of the 
Year.e 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 
HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, National 
Small Business Week is an appropriate 
time for us to reflect on the important 
contributions small businesses and 
small business people make to our so- 
ciety and our way of life. It is also a 
time to focus our attention on some of 
the problems facing the small business 
community and to concentrate our ef- 
forts on finding ways to alleviate 
them. 

As President Reagan has correctly 
pointed out, small business is the cor- 
nerstone of our free enterprise system. 
Small businesses account for nearly 40 
percent of our gross national product; 
they employ over half of the American 
work force; and they provide an over- 
whelming majority of the new jobs 
created each year in this country. The 
small business sector is the source of 
many of our most creative ideas and 
new inventions. In fact, according to 
the National Science Foundation, 
small businesses provide 25 times more 
innovation per research dollar than 
larger firms. In addition, the small 
business community provides invalu- 
able opportunities for women and mi- 
norities to fulfill their goals of eco- 
nomic self-reliance. 

Since America’s small businesses 
play such a vital role in our society, we 
cannot afford to turn our backs on the 
problems that many are now facing. 
Small firms, with their narrow profit 
margins and limited capital reserves, 
have been particularly hard-hit by 
recent high interest rates, economic 
recession, and overly restrictive Feder- 
al regulation. 

We must take steps now to create a 
more favorable climate for the small 
businesses of this country. We have al- 
ready made progress in lowering the 
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rates of interest and identifying bur- 
densome Federal regulations. We must 
now pursue this course in order to 
allow the small business people of this 
country to make the best possible use 
of their creativity, imagination, and 
hard work. Such an effort is absolute- 
ly critical to the future health of our 
economy and our society in general.e 


A SALUTE TO OUR CIVIL 
SERVICE SYSTEM 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in tribute to the civil service system, 
which has supplied our communities 
and Nation with an army of dedicated 
servants of the people. 

On January 4, 1983, Public Law 97- 
420 of the 97th Congress, in joint reso- 
lution, adopted the following, desig- 
nating January 17, 1983 as Public Em- 
ployees Appreciation Day: 

Whereas public employees have made 
great contributions to American society in 
many areas including health care, crime 
prevention, science, transportation, agricul- 
ture, housing, energy, and the national de- 
fense; 

Whereas public employees are the often 
forgotten individuals who make government 
run smoothly; 

Whereas professionals in the public work 
force provide continuity and security in gov- 
ernment operations in times of national 
emergency and stress; 

Whereas the merit system of employing 
public employees has provided our Federal, 
State, and local governments with the finest 
public work force in the world; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United 
States recognizes the dedication, talents, 
and contributions made by public employees 
at all levels of government; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, that January 17, 
1983 is designated as “Public Employees’ 
Appreciation Day” and the President is re- 
quested to issue a proclamation inviting the 
Governors of the several States, the chief 
officials of local governments, and the 
people of the United States to observe that 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. 


The U.S. civil service system is cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary this year, 
while in New Jersey the 75th anniver- 
sary is being celebrated. 

To further honor these dedicated 
employees, I have asked the US. 
Postal Service to issue a commemora- 
tive stamp, which would pay tribute as 
well as being inspirational. 

The New Jersey State Civil Service 
Commission is composed of Eugene J. 
McCaffrey, Sr., president, and commis- 
sioners S. Howard Woodson, Jr., of 
Trenton, Mercer County; Charles M. 
Walther, Jr., Upper Montclair, Essex 
County; Barbara Claman, of West- 
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field, Union County; and Philip Mata- 
lucci of Middle Township, Cape May 
County. 

An important arm of assuring the 
proper administration of laws and reg- 
ulations to the employees in New 
Jersey is its excellent New Jersey Civil 
Service Association, whose officers are: 
president, John Lazzarotti of Mount 
Holly; first vice president, Charles 
King of New Brunswick, second vice 
president, Olga Sachenski of Clark; 
third vice president, Richard D’Elena 
of Delran; fourth vice president, Paul 
Kalnas of Phillipsburg; fifth vice 
president, Thomas Tammaro of Vine- 
land; sixth vice president, Virginia 
Clancy of Monmouth; recording secre- 
tary, Carol Cash of Burlington; treas- 
urer, Theresa Long of Williamstown, 
financial secretary, Isadore G. Padula, 
Jr. of Belleville; sergeant-at-arms, Wil- 
liam Carter of Jersey City. 

The presidents of the local councils 
of the New Jersey Civil Service Asso- 
ciation are Essex No. 1, Tally Talbot; 
Hudson No. 2, Frank Basillo; Passaic 
No. 3, Charles Arangio; Mercer No. 4, 
Norman Leavens; Bergen No. 5, Agnita 
Hastings; Morris No. 6, Betty Lisovsky; 
Middlesex No. 7, Ann Montanti; Union 
No. 8, Olga Sachenski; Monmouth No. 
9, Virginia Clancey; Camden, No. 10, 
William James; Kearny No. 11, Ray- 
mond Duger; Ocean No. 12, Mary 
McDonald; Hunterdon No. 15, Andrew 
Weiman; Burlington No. 16, Richard 
D’Elena, Warren No. 17, Paul Kainas, 
Cumberland No. 18, Thomas Tam- 
maro; Cape May No. 19, Andrew Ci- 
paldo (acting); Sussex No. 29, Edward 
Sanders; Salem No. 21, Mary Spauld- 
ing. 

The watchdog of the civil service in 
New Jersey is the Shield, a viable 
newspaper, which was founded in 1935 
by Irving “Steve” Brody, a former 
Hudson Dispatch reporter. He was cov- 
ering the State House in Trenton at 
the time he began the paper. 

After Brody’s death in 1948, Milton 
E. Goldman, who had been advertising 
manager of the Shield assumed com- 
mand of the paper. He died in 1979. 

Editor of the Shield, since 1947, is 
Leo W. Steiner, who has been a news- 
paperman for the past six decades. 

The Shield staff is composed of Bea- 
trice Z. Goldman, publisher, Leo W. 
Steiner, editor, Caye Bolte Jehn, staff 
writer and graphic arts coordinator, 
Stephen R. Goldman, general manag- 
er, Jack Hasbrouck, assistant editor, 
Russell T. Jehn, circulation manager, 
and Madeline Goldman, office admin- 
istrator. 

Civil servants have manned our hos- 
pitals, operated our vehicles, provided 
programs of social, cultural, recre- 
ational, historical, and economic en- 
richment. 

They have fed our Nation, they have 
participated in America’s battles, in its 
social, economic, religious, and histori- 
cal growth. They have given thou- 
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sands of hours and millions of dollars 
in voluntary efforts to aid causes 
aimed at relieving human suffering. 

They have worked in the causes of 
peace, knowing that this is the noblest 
work of God-fearing men and women. 
They have worked for the success of 
our State and Nation, knowing that if 
they make this a great land to live in, 
reflecting our energy and strength and 
vitalities throughout the world, then 
and only then, will the cause of free- 
dom, human dignity, and freedom of 
opportunity be strengthened. 

The Shield, in its editorial of April 2, 
1983, reminds us: 

The dramatic adoption of Civil Service for 
the national public workforce—a direct 
result of the murder of President Garfield 
by a disappointed office seeker—showed in 
the clearest of terms how the U.S.A. was 
shocked by the powerplay of job seeking 
and job rewards for political services. As an 
antidote America wanted merit, compe- 
tence, as shown in competitive examina- 
tions. 

States, counties, municipalities, school dis- 
tricts joined the procession—all by popular 
referendum, thus proving that what the 
people wanted was not politics as usual but 
appointees to public jobs who deserved their 
appointments because of their competence, 
not because they could line up votes or con- 
tribute large sums of money for campaign 
purposes or even worse, to line pockets. 

It is my privilege to prepare this 
tribute in time for the New Jersey 
Civil Service 72d Annual Convention, 
which will be conducted at Atlantic 
City from May 21 to May 25, 1983. 

I am asking all my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to join me in 
this salute to my fellow New Jerseyites 
who will spotlight their diamond jubi- 
lee at the convention, while joining 
their fellow civil service workers on a 
Federal level, working in the system, 
which has helped America work so ef- 
fectively for the past 100 years. 


JUDICIAL REFORM 
HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution requiring 
that Federal judges be reconfirmed by 
the U.S. Senate every 10 years. 

Mr. Speaker, presently Federal 
judges, once appointed, serve life 
terms. The only constitutional mecha- 
nism for removal of these judges is im- 
peachment. And as we all know, im- 
peachment is a long and arduous proc- 
ess which historically has been exer- 
cised on only nine occasions, resulting 
in actual removal from office of only 
four judges. 

In the absence of any other effective 
formal procedure for dismissal, Feder- 
al judges have been elevated to a stat- 
ure unprecedented and unequaled by 
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any other Federal official. Unfortu- 
nately, as a consequence, there is no 
procedure for removal of a judge who 
may be senile, disabled, dishonest, or 
in any other way unfit to fulfill his or 
her constitutional responsibilities. 

According to article III of the Con- 
stitution, Supreme and inferior court 
judges are appointed to their office for 
a term of good behavior. I certainly 
recognize and compliment the wisdom 
of the framers of the Constitution 
who, by separating judicial officials 
from the political process, preserved 
and defined the principle of separate 
but equal branches of Government. 
However, I continue to believe that 
this separation has resulted not in a 
more effective judicial system but 
rather in a greater disparity between 
the various branches of Government. 
The life tenure of these judges has 
made them less, not more accountable 
for their actions and decisions. 

Furthermore and more significantly, 
is the increasing use by judges of their 
judicial power as a forum for legislat- 
ing social policy. Our judicial system 
was established to interpret law, not to 
formulate national policy. However, in 
the last several years, many of our 
Federal judges have taken to backdoor 
legislating on such controversial issues 
as school prayer, abortion, and school 
busing. 

I sincerely believe that neither this 
legislative body nor the American 
public can stand by and watch this 
transgression of constitutional author- 
ity. National policy decisions should 
not be formulated in our courts but 
rather should be duly deliberated and 
decided by the people’s elected Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge expeditious con- 
sideration of this legislation so that 
our Nation can once again be assured 
of three separate but equal branches 
of Government. 


DEBT CEILING RULE 


HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take this opportunity to inform 
my colleagues that the Committee on 
Ways and Means will be considering 
legislation tomorrow to further extend 
the temporary limit on the national 
debt. 

I wish to serve notice, pursuant to 
the rules of the Democratic Caucus 
that when this measure is reported 
from the committee, it is anticipated 
that we will seek other than an open 
rule. 
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STUDENTS AT KINDER ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL IN MIAMIS- 
BURG, OHIO, RAISE MONEY TO 
RESTORE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


HON. TONY P. HALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
Statue of Liberty will be 100 years old 
October 28, 1986, and millions of 
schoolchildren are raising money to 
help restore this landmark for her 
birthday. This is particularly appropri- 
ate because it was the pennies of our 
schoolchildren which paid for the stat- 
ue’s pedestal a century ago. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues one special effort to 
raise money for this cause by the stu- 
dents in Florell Shaffer’s second grade 
class at Kinder Elementary School in 
Miamisburg, Ohio, within my district. 

Kinder is the oldest school building 
in Miamisburg, located in the center of 
the city. Many parents of Kinder's stu- 
dents are out of work; yet, the 25 stu- 
dents in the class have so far raised a 
total of $152.16 to pay for Miss Liber- 
ty’s repairs. 

What makes this effort even more 
special is that the diverse backgrounds 
of these children have given them an 
unusually personal understanding of 
the statue and its message to millions 
of Americans who sought freedom on 
our shores. 

An article in the April 1, 1983, issue 
of the Dayton Daily News tells the 
story. The text follows: 

STUDENTS PITCHING IN FOR STATUE’S 
RESTORATION 
(By Mary Sikora) 

The Statue of Liberty is falling down ... 
well, at the least it needs extensive repairs. 
And students in Florell Shaffer's second- 
grade class at Kinder Elementary School in 
Miamisburg want to be part of its restora- 
tion. 

Five of the second-graders—Phet Phong, 
Jimmy Osborne, Casey Holp, Robert Gibson 
and Aaron Sparks—have put in considerable 
time researching the statue's history. 
making posters and collecting the money 
needed to help repair the New York harbor 
landmark. 

Mrs. Shaffer said that the students read 
of the statue’s plight in their edition of 
Scholastic News. 

Phet Phong, a Laotian citizen, and Robert 
Gibson asked her if they could help save it, 
she added. 

“The teacher asked us,” Phet explained, 
Do you want to draw a poster to hang up 
and do you want to go around collecting 
money?’ I asked Robert and Aaron (Sparks), 
then we went out to collect money.” 

It really wasn’t that simple but, before 
long, the students set a goal of $100 to send 
on to the statue repair fund. They solicited 
the help of their other classmates. They 
made posters. They decorated small cups for 
money collection and, every day, they made 
the rounds of the classrooms at Kinder in 
their search for donations. 

One of the big contributors was classmate 
Jimmy Osborne. I told my family about it 
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and they all gave money,” he said, adding 
that he brought in a total of $10.10. 

Casey Holp helped make the posters 
placed throughout the school. She said that 
the students read as much as they could 
about the statue and learned that, not only 
had France given it to the United States as 
a gift in the 1870s, but the statue's base was 
made possible by gifts from American 
school children. 

She further explained that the second- 
graders discussed the present state of af- 
fairs and decided that we were afraid if we 
didn't repair it, that France would get mad.“ 

Last week, the students surpassed their 
goal and collected more than $126. “It's 
big—a big amount of money,” Phet said 
with a self-satisfied grin. 

The money and bookkeeping were taken 
care of by school secretary Arlene Suttman, 
Mrs. Shaffer said, adding that “She has 
been our accountant and helped the chil- 
dren keep the records straight. 

“Schools have done similar things, but it’s 
the first time a class of mine did something 
like this,“ she said. “I never dreamed—I 
thought maybe (they'd collect) $25. I think 
it’s really kinda neat."e 


ECONOMIC INJURY DISASTER 
LOANS 


HON. CHARLES W. STENHOLM 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, in 
September of last year, a 38-county 
area in west Texas was declared a dis- 
aster area for purposes of offering as- 
sistance to legitimate small businesses 
indirectly injured by a natural disas- 
ter. Severe hail and rain storms earlier 
in the year had led to the declaration. 
Because economic intervention was 
necessary, the assistance that was or- 
dered into the area included economic 
injury disaster loans, also known as 
EIDL’s—pronounced idles. 

As you know, EIDL's are provided by 
the Small Business Administration to 
firms that have suffered economic 
damage when normal free market 
forces are disrupted by a declared nat- 
ural disaster. For example, when crops 
are damaged in such a disaster, gins, 
implement dealers, and others not as- 
sisted by direct FmHA aid qualify for 
EIDL’s if their business is adversely 
affected by poor crop performance. 

To qualify for assistance, an entity 
must meet size standard regulations 
(13 CFR 121) to insure that only small 
concerns are assisted. Agricultural co- 
ops, however, are not considered busi- 
nesses by the SBA. Instead, despite ob- 
vious differences, SBA officials have 
said that: 

Co-ops are nonprofit in the same sense 
that the American Heart Association is non- 
profit. 

Therefore, they can receive such aid 
only if each and every member of the 
co-op completes the SBA’s form 355 
and is certified as being small. 

To anyone who understands the 
nature of agricultural co-ops and the 
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statute establishing them—the 
Capper-Volstead Act, Public Law 67- 
146—it is clear that the SBA’s require- 
ments can often inequitably disqualify 
a co-op from EIDL assistance. For ex- 
ample: 

Some co-ops have hundreds of mem- 
bers, many with only a tenuous rela- 
tionship with the financial structure 
of the co-op itself, and it is unreason- 
able to require that each member pro- 
vide financial statements to substanti- 
ate size; if 149 out of 150 members 
comply, the co-op remains ineligible. 

Some members are passive, being 
landowners who are co-op members 
only because their tenants desire to 
market crops through a cooperative. 
Frequently, these landowner/members 
are substantial investors who do not, 
themselves, qualify as small; their af- 
filiation, however peripheral, makes 
the entire co-op ineligible for an EIDL. 

Therefore, for two gins located in 
the same town, having the same size 
and scope of operation, the result is 
that one gin, privately owned, receives 
a loan, while the other, cooperatively 
owned, cannot qualify. 

In the past, some SBA regional of- 
fices have recognized these problems 
and have waived the every-member 
size standard requirement. Because 
the Small Business Act is unclear in its 
application to co-ops, however, size 
standard provisions were applied un- 
evenly. Under its interpretation of the 
law, the present administration re- 
fuses to waive these paperwork re- 
quirements or change the regulations 
governing EIDL assistance. 

For these reasons, I am today intro- 
ducing legislation to amend section 
7(b)(2) of the Small Business Act to 
clarify the standards of eligibility of 
farm co-ops for EIDL aid, for the pur- 
pose of preventing uneven or inequita- 
ble applications of this statute. This 
legislation would provide the neces- 
sary technical language to exempt 
farm co-op members from the size 
standard determination when being 
considered for an EIDL and would 
apply only to EIDL’s. 

I also believe it is important to note 
what this legislation would not do. 
First, it would not exempt the co-op 
itself from the requirement to meet 
SBA size standards. The waiver of size 
standard requirements would apply 
only to the members of a small agri- 
cultural co-op that otherwise would 
qualify for an EIDL. 

It would not encourage corporate re- 
organization into cooperative form, 
since board members would have to 
resign or not be involved in the oper- 
ation of the co-op; it prevents this 
type of abuse by still requiring size de- 
termination of a co-op’s principals— 
such as board members or other gov- 
erning officers. 

It would not waive size standard de- 
termination for SBA assistance under 
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otherwise normal free market condi- 
tions; for aid other than disaster as- 
sistance, the SBA could still require 
size standard compliance by all co-op 
members. 

Mr. Speaker, last year was not the 
first time and west Texas is not the 
only area in which the SBA’s interpre- 
tation of an unclear law has resulted 
in the unjust disqualification of co- 
operatives from small business assist- 
ance. Now is the time to rectify this 
problem and the legislation I am sub- 
mitting does so in a way that is fairest 
to all concerned: It will eliminate red- 
tape, redress a present inequity, and 
speed relief to small businesses owned 
by hard-pressed farmers who are al- 
ready suffering in today’s weak econo- 
my. o 


BEYOND THE FREEZE 
HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, my 
friend and distinguished colleague, 
Mr. Gore, a recognized authority on 
strategic issues, recently made a valua- 
ble contribution to the debate on our 
Nation’s future in an article called 
Beyond the Freeze.“ 

The article was published in the 
May 9 issue of the Washington Post, 
and I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

BEYOND THE FREEZE 
(By Albert Gore, Jr.) 


The House freeze debate, mobilizing 
scores of congressmen on both sides and de- 
laying many other urgent actions, demon- 
strated that preventing nuclear war has 
become a premier mainstream concern. 

For decades, the public by and large left 
strategic issues to the executive branch. No 
one in government, least of all Congress, 
foresaw the stunning growth of the freeze 
idea, particularly at a time when bread-and- 
butter issues were becoming more intense. 

What took place was a kind of chain reac- 
tion. After the glow of détente began to 
fade, Americans slowly realized that U.S.- 
Soviet relations were deteriorating. Soviet 
military power continued to develop and, in 
Afghanistan, the Soviets drove home to a 
new political generation the fresh lesson 
that they were prepared to use naked 
power. 

Most Americans still believed our leaders 
would manage disagreements with the 
Kremlin in a fashion to avoid any flirtation 
with nuclear war. But the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s bellicose anti-Soviet rhetoric, com- 
bined with its careless and often unin- 
formed references to nuclear war, gave rise 
to a fear that the distance between political 
conflict and nuclear catastrophe was nar- 
rowing. 

There remained an abiding faith that 
good old American technology would come 
up with the design for invulnerable nuclear 
forces and with the means to use them to 
intimidate the Soviets at minimal risk to 
ourselves. That idea also died a hand death, 
as successive schemes for basing the MX 
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were unveiled and dismissed, and as MX 
proponents made clear its importance to 
them as the centerpiece in nightmare sce- 
narios for nuclear war fighting.“ 

The freeze concept was born in the minds 
of analysts conversant with nuclear strategy 
and exasperated by the failure of tradition- 
al approaches to arms control. It was an 
idea simple, audacious and available at a 
time when the American people realized 
that humanity was in profound danger. 

Whether or not its intellectual premises 
have been vindicated, freeze forces have 
challenged the foundations of orthodoxy 
and shown that the freeze compares favor- 
ably to the Byzantine scenarios that led to 
“dense pack” and “racetrack” before it. 
They have forced the experts to revisit the 
essence of the issue: not how best to design 
imaginary geopolitical scenarios but how 
best to save civilization from the horror of 
nuclear destruction. 

Sophisticated critics of the freeze resolu- 
tion seized upon qualifications made in the 
debate as evidence that the idea and the 
movement behind it suffered an intellectual 
and moral defeat. But that the freeze re- 
mained unacceptable to the president in a 
sense confirms its victory. The final vote in 
the House was therefore the closest we can 
come to a vote of no confidence. 

Were this to be the only outcome, we 
would now be facing a bleak prospect: yet 
another president at bay, and unable to 
lead; a country polarized and unable to sup- 
port coherent policy; the Soviets at liberty 
to develop their strengths and play on our 
weaknesses. 

Fortunately, however, something else has 
occurred. The House has realized that the 
freeze was not an end in itself but a propos- 
al for a new beginning. Moreover, there now 
appears to be a consensus that in this new 
beginning we must try not only to reduce 
the number of nuclear weapons in the world 
but also to ensure that nuclear relationships 
are kept stable. All sides of the debate seem 
to realize we must eliminate the conditions 
that would make either superpower fear the 
other has the means and, therefore, may be 
harboring the ambition, to carry out a nu- 
clear coup: a first strike that would leave 
the victim with choice of submission or sui- 
cide. 

The president, perhaps to his own sur- 
prise, now finds himself approaching the 
sames idea, albeit from his own perspective. 
Because Congress proposed to choose be- 
tween his conduct of arms control and the 
audacious freeze, it was imperative for him 
to make his conduct in arms control and 
arms planning more persuasive. That led 
him to expand the charter of the Scowcroft 
Commission to encompass arms control, and 
to embrace its recommendations, even 
though they are in many ways contrary to 
his original goals. 

I believe, along with many of my col- 
leagues, that the long-term recommenda- 
tions of the report are correct. Arms control 
and nuclear weapons decisions needs to be 
integrated into a common strategy focused 
on the pursuit of stability. Stability requires 
that neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union possess the means to conduct 
even a theoretically advantageous first 
strike. Insofar as the development of 
increasingly more numerous and accurate 
MIRVed warheads leads toward first-strike 
capabilities, we must reverse that trend. We 
can do so by moving toward less threatening 
nuclear forces with fewer warheads on each 
side compared to the number of missiles 
silos on the other side, ideally in a transi- 
tion orchestrated through arms control. 
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The president still wants the MX, al- 
though he asserts that its deployment is 
now needed as part of a strategy for achiv- 
ing the longer-term objectives of the com- 
mission report. How this can be so, he has 
not demonstrated. He correctly sees the idea 
of a small, single-warhead ICBM as a way to 
move toward nuclear stability, but the Pen- 
tagon suggests that this idea is a price it is 
willing to pay only under duress, in order to 
get the MX. 

The president asserts that he intends 
eventually to blend these ideas into a new 
approach to START. but he states that his 
existing proposals in Geneva are completely 
consistent with the Scowcroft recommenda- 
tions, which they are not. 

Once again, the initiative and the burden 
fall to the Congress and especially to the 
House. There, a vote in favor of the presi- 
dent’s proposals is far more difficult, given 
all that has happened, than in the Senate. 
But the Congress, too, has changed. Be- 
cause of the freeze, there is now some of the 
Same sense of nuance and detail in nuclear 
matters that formerly was reserved for tax 
laws and highway construction bills. 

Ronald Reagan now has what no other 
president has had: a Congress that is able to 
engage in a dialogue on the problems of the 
nuclear age and that is motivated to support 
a line of march that makes sense. 

Last Monday, two letters—one from a 
group of senators, the other from a group of 
representatives—went to the president. Con- 
sistent on basic points, they say that agree- 
ment is possible with the president on the 
basis of the Scowcroft Commission report, 
but that Congress must have at the begin- 
ning and at critical points along the way (1) 
his assurances of support for the report and 
(2) evidence that he is moving vigorously on 
arms control and on serious technical ques- 
tions hanging over MX and the single-war- 
head ICBM. 

The self-education of the House was the 
result of a political imperative. It makes 
possible, together with the Scowcroft report 
and the president’s endorsement of it, the 
beginning of a second round of informed 
and constructive debate. This debate must 
turn on a crisply defined objective: stability 
through arms control. It provides the basis 
for a durable bipartisan consensus. That, 
too, should be counted as a victory for the 
freeze. 


A TRIBUTE TO HEAD COACH 
JOHN GURSKI 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct privilege to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the U.S. Con- 
gress, the achievements of Mr. John 
Gurski, who is retiring this year as 
head football coach at Wilson High 
School. 

In recognition of John’s outstanding 
record and achievements as head 
coach for 19 seasons, many of his ad- 
mirers, friends, colleagues, and stu- 
dents will be hosting a dinner in his 
honor to be held June 12 at Stokesay 
Castle. It is my pleasure to pay tribute 
to John through these remarks. 
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Under Coach Gurski's direction the 
Wilson High School Bulldogs have 
brought distinction and a high level of 
success to this school and the commu- 
nity. As head football coach, John’s 
teams have a record of 144 wins, 41 
losses, and 3 ties. He was named coach 
of the year last season by his fellow 
coaches in the Lancaster-Lebanon 
League and of Berks County. 

For 4 consecutive years he has led 
his team to the championship of sec- 
tion 1 of the Lancaster-Lebanon 
League. His 1981 team was ranked 
third in Pennsylvania. In the last 
three seasons his teams have attained 
the outstanding record of 43 wins and 
2 losses. His 1980 and 1981 teams tied 
the Wilson High School record set by 
the 1978 and 1979 teams for the long- 
est winning streak with 22 consecutive 
wins. The 1978 team coached by Mr. 
Gurski finished with an undefeated 
record of 11 and 0 and was ranked No. 
1 in the Middle Atlantic ratings and 
No. 4 in the State. His 1967 and 1969 
teams were also undefeated with 10 
and 0 records and they won the cham- 
pionship of the Tri-County Football 
League. His 1974 team was cocham- 
pions of this league. John Gurski was 
also named coach of the year in 1969 
and 1978 by the Reading Eagle and 
Reading Times newspapers. He also 
achieved the honor of being selected 
as one of the east coaches of the Penn- 
sylvania Big 33 game played at Her- 
shey in 1970 and the P.LA.A. Big 33 
game played in Wilkes-Barre in July 
1980. 

Coach Gurski began his career at 
Coal Township High School where he 
served as assistant football coach and 
head wrestling coach. He then became 
the head football coach at Minersville 
High School, which he left to become 
head football coach at Wilson High 
School. He had achieved 100 wins as a 
head football coach by 1971 and 
reached this goal at Wilson High 
School in 1977. In 1974, he was select- 
ed as the Coach from the State of 
Pennsylvania to be the recipient of the 
Master Coaching Award presented by 
the National Football Clinic in Atlan- 
tic City, in recognition of his outstand- 
ing achievements. 

Mr. Gurski graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania with a degree 
in economics and received his masters 
degree in education from Bucknell 
University. He received honorable 
mention All-American honors in col- 
lege football. Coach Gurski has always 
stood as an inspiration to the members 
of his teams, who have sought his 
advice and have learned from his years 
of service and excellence. 

He will be sorely missed by his play- 
ers and all those who love the sport of 
football. I know that my colleagues 
will join me in paying tribute to John 
Gurski on the outstanding job he has 
done in coaching and working with 
young people. He is a man of principle 
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and determination, a man of compas- 
sion and dedication—truly a remarka- 
ble American. It has been an honor to 
bring his achievements to the atten- 
tion of this body and to have the op- 
portunity to wish him success in all 
his future endeavors. 


TRIBUTE TO JOE PARKER 
HON. NORMAN SISISKY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. SISISKY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rise to share with my colleagues the 
achievements of a very special person, 
Mr. Joe Parker. 

Joe Parker had a vision. As a child, 
he dreamed that his poor, crime- 
ridden neighborhood could be a safe, 
respectable community. He dreamed 
that the decaying houses of his city of 
Portsmouth, Va., could become homes 
that families would be proud to own. 

But Joe Parker was more than a 
dreamer, he was a worker and an 
achiever. Through this one man’s 
force of will, one of the city of Ports- 
mouth’s worst neighborhoods, Mount 
Hermon, has become a national suc- 
cess story. 

Joe Parker distrusted urban renewal, 
fearing it would destroy black neigh- 
borhoods and merely shift ghettos 
from one site to another. 

Instead, he inspired his neighbors, 
making them believe in the resurrec- 
tion of their community. He motivated 
them by example, telling them that 
belief was not enough, that they had 
to work to make things possible. 

Today, that community serves as a 
monument to Joe Parker's energy and 
commitment. Mount Hermon boasts 
150 new single-family homes, 40 reha- 
bilitated homes, a new 90-unit cottage 
development for the elderly and 
handicapped, and a 296-unit family 
apartment building. 

In all, Mount Hermon has 600 new 
residential units. Yet the figures 
cannot show the new streets, and the 
fierce pride taken by each resident in 
their own home and in their communi- 
ty. Theirs is not a typical Government 
operation. In this community, the resi- 
dents run the program themselves. 
Thanks to Joe Parker's efforts, 75 per- 
cent of the original families stayed to 
rebuild. 

To work the miracle, Joe Parker per- 
suaded the city to apply for Federal 
urban renewal funds to help his neigh- 
bors rebuild. The private investors 
were willing to take a chance because 
of Joe Parker's drive and vision. In all, 
$16.9 million came from community 
funding. 

In 1980, Joe Parker received an 
award for the community’s design 
from the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Communities 
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across the Nation called upon him for 
help in rejuvenating their own com- 
munities. 

We lost Joe Parker not long ago. He 
passed away at the age of 55. He will 
be sorely missed by his family, by his 
community, and by those of us who 
worked with him. But he has left 
behind a fitting tribute, Mount 


Hermon. Thanks to Joe Parker, it is a 
living community, 
pride and purpose. 


with a sense of 


AN INFORMED VIEW ON 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


HON. TRENT LOTT 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the opportunity to read the views 
of our former colleague, Bob McClory 
of Illinois, concerning problems in 
Central America. 

He writes of the difficulties involved 
in having congressional committees 
oversee covert intelligence operations. 
As a former member of the House 
Select Committee on Intelligence, he 
knows his subject intimately. I believe 
our colleagues can benefit from read- 
ing his sage advice. 

At this point, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp, Congress Should Act With 
Restraint on Central American Issue,” 
by Robert McClory. 


CONGRESS SHOULD ACT WITH RESTRAINT ON 
CENTRAL AMERICAN ISSUE 


(By Robert McClory, Former Member of 
Congress from Illinois) 


Well-grounded fears of an ever-increasing 
involvement in the political and military 
battles being waged in Nicaragua and El Sal- 
vador are giving rise to demands for the 
Congress to assume a larger role in covert 
intelligence decisionmaking. 

From the time, the Central Intelligence 
Agency was established in 1947 until 1974, 
covert (or secret) projects of our intelligence 
agencies were undertaken with no account- 
ability whatever to the Congress. 

In 1974, the Hughes-Ryan amendment 
was attached to the Foreign Assistance Au- 
thorization bill which required the CIA to 
report all covert projects to a total of eight 
House and Senate Committees. Restrained 
by that kind of requirement, covert actions 
came virtually to a standstill. 

The action taken by the Congress in 1980 
reducing the reporting requirement of the 
intelligence agencies to the two Select Com- 
mittees on Intelligence, i.e., the House and 
Senate Select Committees on Intelligence, 
was intended as a permanent solution to the 
problems of excessive or ill-conceived 
“covert” projects. 

The specific statutory authority adopted 
at that time imposes upon the President of 
the United States the requirement to report 
all covert activities to these two Congres- 
sional Committees “in a timely fashion.” 
Former President Carter interpreted this 
language to permit him to postpone the re- 
porting of the abortive hostage rescue mis- 
sion of 1980 until after that covert project 
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had ended in a stark and humiliating disas- 
ter. Despite the tragedy and Carter's inex- 
cusable delay in informing the Members of 
the House and Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tees, several members who are sharply criti- 
cal of President Reagan’s present reporting 
practices were noticeably silent when 
Carter's representatives finally tried to ex- 
plain why the mission had been so poorly 
planned and so miserably executed. 

Still, there was no demand then, as there 
appears to be now that Congressional over- 
sight of covert actions should be subject to 
approval or veto“ by one or the other of 
the Congressional intelligence committees. 

Too often members of the intelligence 
committees of the House and Senate are 
plagued by one or two members who utilize 
their committee positions for publicity or 
political ends. This should be particularly 
noticeable today while great national atten- 
tion is focused on covert actions in Central 
America which seem to be largely misunder- 
stood and where the cover“ of some of 
those participating in the covert actions has 
been blown by media zealots who regard the 
public’s right to know above the need to 
protect the identity of those whose safety is 
endangered by media exposure. 

It is or should be no secret that numerous 
covert actions may be deemed necessary in 
order to protect our vital national security 
interests. That responsibility is necessarily 
vested in the President and the Executive 
Branch of our government. Any temporary 
public, Congressional, or media dissatisfac- 
tion with decisions relating to our national 
security should not justify substituting 
judgments formulated by a committee of 
the Congress (the legislative branch) for 
what is necessarily an executive department 
prerogative. 

Some may even question the wisdom of 
the establishment of the two intelligence 
committees in the House and Senate. It 
might be preferable to vest that entire au- 
thority in the Executive Branch and then 
hold the Executive accountable for intelli- 
gence failures and abuses. A temporary Con- 
gressional committee could then investigate 
and report its findings. This was the pur- 
pose of the Pike and Church Committees 
which the Congress created in 1975. 

A more logical oversight committee for 
keeping a constant check on the CIA is the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board (PFIAB), currently headed by the 
very capable Anne Armstrong, former Am- 
bassador to Great Britain and former Presi- 
dential Assistant. Such other members of 
PFIAB as Allan Greenspan and Eugene 
Rostow are fully competent to review pro- 
posed covert actions and probably better 
able to do so than are the members of the 
Congressional] intelligence committees, all of 
whom have other committee assignments to 
attend to. 

Individual or committee inspired letters 
protesting a proposed covert project can be 
fraught with potentially dangerous conse- 
quences as occurred a little over a year ago 
when erroneous information from such a 
letter was “leaked” to a newsman. We 
should be thankful that Qaddafi (who was 
erroneously identified as the subject of a 
covert action) did not retaliate militarily or 
with a terrorist mission. 

Another abortive effort to frustrate policy 
positions in Central America occurred when 
a “staff report” was published following the 
initiative of a few members of the House In- 
telligence Committee. This may have 
strained relations between the Committee 
and the CIA but it did nothing to advance 
our national interests. 
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The more recent suggestion is for a Con- 
gressional veto“ or the substitution of the 
judgment of the House or Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee for what is clearly a re- 
sponsibility reposed in the President and 
the intelligence agencies of our nation. Such 
is not the law today, and it seems unlikely 
that a Committee of the Congress could ful- 
fill such a role. 

Several additional observations seem to 
me to be pertinent. First, there is the ques- 
tion as to why a policy should be imple- 
mented by covert as opposed to overt action. 
The CIA and other intelligence agencies 
have a great preference for secret, under- 
cover activity. Even when overt and above- 
board military or economic aid would have 
broad public acceptance, the intelligence 
community seems bent on concealing its ac- 
tions. 

Still, in other instances, the beneficiaries 
of our aid frequently insist that the aid 
must be furnished clandestinely. When this 
develops—as it does—we are left with no al- 
ternative but to help our cooperating 
friends or allies in the manner in which 
they choose to be aided. That attitude could 
explain some not so covert actions taking 
place today in which the American public 
and the President may be overtly support- 
ive. 

At any rate, committees of the Congress 
can do little or nothing to ease this dilemma 
as I learned the hard way as a Member of 
the House Select Committee on Intelligence 
since its creation in 1976 and until my re- 
tirement from the Congress in January of 
this year.e 


PASSAGE OF THE NUCLEAR 
FREEZE A MISTAKE 


HON. RICHARD RAY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, while I 
think that the nuclear freeze resolu- 
tion has been improved by the 40-plus 
hours of congressional debate which 
have been devoted to it, I am still of 
the opinion that its passage by the 
House of Representatives is a mistake. 

In my judgment, this is not just the 
right time in our history to approve a 
nuclear freeze resolution. 

The action that we take is important 
not only for the provisions it contains, 
but also for the signal that it sends. 
History tells us that both Tokyo and 
Berlin closely monitored congressional 
debate on national defense in the 
years preceding World War II. Encour- 
aged by the strength of the “peace 
movement” and by the defeat of nu- 
merous rearmament measures, the 
Axis powers seriously misread Ameri- 
ca’s will and resolve. The consequence 
was World War II. 

I fear that this House is sending the 
Soviet Union much the same message 
that it sent Germany and Japan in the 
late 1930's. Only recently, Mr. Andro- 
pov has proposed to the President that 
warheads as well as missiles should be 
counted in the START talks as a 
means of determining a balance be- 
tween Soviet and NATO nuclear 
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forces. The Soviet Union seems now to 
be reluctantly moving toward the con- 
ception of reducing arms and not 
simply strengthening them. I am con- 
vinced that this program is the direct 
result of their perception that the 
United States has the will and the 
strength of purpose required to main- 
tain an adequate and creditable deter- 
rent. 

There are other problems with a 
freeze. First among them is verifica- 
tion. It is relatively easy to determine 
whether or not a nation has specifical- 
ly reduced the arms and weapons sys- 
tems it promised to cut back. A freeze 
is a different proposition. It is very dif- 
ficult to examine the whole spectrum 
of a defense complex as intricate as 
that of the Soviet Union and guaran- 
tee that it is maintaining a status quo. 

This problem in verification must be 
measured against the backdrop of the 
Soviet record of breaking every inter- 
national agreement they have entered 
since Yalta. 

Mr. Speaker, I honestly believe that 
we are not debating the question of 
world peace. All of us are dedicated to 
that goal with equal fervor and com- 
mitment. The difficulty here concerns 
the best way of getting there. 

I firmly believe that mutually 
agreed upon reduction talks conducted 
in an atmosphere of respect provide 
our most viable option. I intend to 
work as hard as I can to achieve that 
goal in my service on the special panel 
appointed by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee on disarmament. No one will 
work harder than I will to this end but 
I think we are making a mistake today 
and I cannot support House Joint Res- 
olution 13.6 


COMMEMORATING ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN WEEK 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to announce that this week is 
being celebrated as Italian-American 
week in Allentown, Pa., and I, as the 
Representative of the Lehigh Valley, 
would like to extend that Italian- 
American week throughout our 
Lehigh Valley cities, townships, and 
boroughs. To culminate the celebra- 
tion of this week’s activities, a special 
concert presented by the I Paesani 
Italian Singers and Dancers of the 
Lehigh Valley, will feature tenor 
Walter Rinaldi, soprano Patricia 
Jensse, and accompanist Carl Suppa in 
a special celebration of America’s fa- 
vorite Italian music “From Verdi to 
Volare.” The event, to be held in Al- 
lentown’s Symphony Hall on May 14, 
will be a fitting way to end the week- 
long celebration dedicated to a people 
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who have contributed much to the 
greatness of our Nation. 

I have the pleasure of representing 
an area in Pennsylvania which is eth- 
nically diverse. The steel mills, slate 
quarries, cement factories, foundries, 
truck assembly lines, and other indus- 
tries attracted settlers from many 
parts of the world. They came seeking 
a better life and chance to start anew 
in a land filled with hope and promise. 
Their toil and sweat helped to build a 
community that was proud and strong. 
In doing so, they ingrained in their 
children the knowledge that hard 
work and dedication paid off, but they 
also instilled in them an undying love 
for their heritages. This is what will 
make May 14 so special. It is a celebra- 
tion of Italian-American history and 
culture, of friendships and good 
times—an event which will be remem- 
bered for some time to come. 

The Italian-American community 
throughout the Lehigh Valley can 
boast of many favorite sons who have 
risen to the top in their fields. they 
are the products of a strong founda- 
tion laid by the generations that pre- 
ceded them. Italians began arriving in 
the Lehigh Valley in the late 19th cen- 
tury and continued coming until the 
time of the Great Depression. It was 
not surprising to find many members 
from the same region or towns in Italy 
living in close proximity to one an- 
other in the Lehigh Valley. 

Bethlehem inherited a large number 
of artisans, who contributed to the 
growth and welfare of the city. Some 


became small shopowners dealing in 


groceries, clothing, and other dry 
goods. Others became barbers, tailors, 
and bankers, creating a strong mer- 
chant class. Many of these shops 
became meeting places for recently ar- 
rived immigrants to talk of the land 
they left behind and the dreams they 
brought with them. Their hard work 
and desire to get ahead epitomizes the 
classic American dream; this was the 
message that was handed to the next 
generation, and what a generation 
that was. 

I wish I could, for the benefit of my 
colleagues, list the many Americans of 
Italian descent who have blessed the 
Lehigh Valley with their personal, 
professional, business, political, and 
artistic success. They range from dis- 
tinguished professionals to the Na- 
tion’s top automobile industry execu- 
tive to successful businessmen and 
union leaders who have given greatly 
to our economy and our communities, 
to nationally renowned artists, to 
champion athletes, to religious lead- 
ers, and to distinguished elected offi- 
cials—judges, State representatives, 
and mayors. These many people who 
have risen to the top in their fields 
had the benefit of building on the 
strong foundations laid by the hard 
work of their forebearers. 
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We in the Lehigh Valley are proud 
of the I Paesani singers and dancers 
and their dedication in preserving the 
rich and colorful heritage of Italy. 
The term “I Paesani’’ means fellow 
townspeople and is a fitting name to a 
group whose members’ ancestors, no 
doubt, came from the same villages 
and towns in Italy. Today, many of 
their names do not reveal the heritage 
they honor and love. Yet, when they 
appear on stage with the men in black 
trousers and white shirts complement- 
ed with a red scarf and the women 
adorned in their peasant blouses with 
brightly colored skirts, one can close 
their eyes and dream of the land 
which has given the world the vision 
of a perfect civilization. 

I salute the many Americans in the 
Lehigh Valley of Italian heritage and 
am proud to share in the commemora- 
tion of Italian-American week in the 
Lehigh Valley. You have contributed 
to the greatness of our community and 
individually you have passed on to 
your children the values of strong 
family, work ethic, honesty, and integ- 
rity. May God bless you. 


LETTER EXCERPTS FROM 
SISTER RAQUEL PINAL, OF 
OCOTAL, NICARAGUA 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Sister Margaret Cafferty of 
San Francisco recently delivered a 
very moving eulogy at the funeral of 
our late colleague, Phillip Burton. In 
her eulogy, Sister Cafferty talked 
about the continuing violence and dis- 
order in Central America, and particu- 
larly about the situation in Nicaragua. 

Sister Margaret based her remarks 
on the letters of another member of 
her order, the Sisters of the Presenta- 
tion, Sister Raquel Pinal, P. B. V. M., 
who is living and working in Ocotal, 
Nueva Segovia, Nicaragua. 

The words of Sister Raquel's letters 
communicate the sense of intimidation 
and disorder which the continuing war 
in Nicaragua brings to the innocent 
citizens of that country. Her letters 
also illustrate the personal courage of 
dedication of this dedicated person 
who is risking her life daily. 

These letters contain more than a 
message of courage. They contain, too, 
a message of concern about the covert 
actions which our own Government is 
undertaking in Nicaragua, actions 
which have the effect of worsening 
the crisis and increasing the jeopardy 
of thousands of innocent victims. This 
message should be read and weighed 
by every Member of this body before 
we vote on further military aid and on 
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legislation to terminate such covert ac- 
tions. 

Following are excerpts from the let- 
ters of Sister Raquel from December 
14, 1982, January 13, 1983, March 22, 
1983, and April 13, 1983. They were 
prepared by Sister Margaret. 


DEAR MARGARET: * * ' Crimes and kidnap- 
pings at the border continue almost daily. 
The couple that hosted the delegation 
of religious last September in Esteli were 
both kidnapped (with five others) cutting 
coffee. The others managed to escape. We 
know these two have been tortured. This 
particular couple are very lovely and very 
dedicated. Had worked in the cursillo move- 
ment for years, at present are on the dioce- 
san council. They could have been 
home with their families and grandchildren. 
Instead they responded (as we do each 
Sunday—and go with an armed guard) to 
pick the coffee that has fallen on the 
ground. In that the counter-revolutionaries 
have succeeded—scared off our professional 
pickers. 

We definitely have an undeclared war 
going on here now. It is getting closer and 
closer to us physically. The counter-revolu- 
tionaries were all over the hills where we 
were for Easter. Twenty people from our 
area were kidnapped. The people are under- 
standably frightened. Our frontier units are 
just heroic. Our own Ocotal Batallion has 
been at Jalapa for two months: 6 dead, 28 
wounded—the last two were kids aged 13 
and 15. I have learned to rage within 
myself—and ask God to help me forgive all 
those responsible. * * * 

Meantime, Nicaragua goes on paving 
streets, e.g., to the Mercado in Ciudad San- 
dino, promoting community gardens in the 
empty Managua lots (so people won't go 
hungry), building roads, putting in tele- 
phones where there never were any, etc. 
And the poor who appreciate it really appre- 
ciate it. It's in their eyes, in their 
smiles. if I die of a broken 
heart * * * it won't be because of a loved 
one, but rather because of the violence of 
the jealous outsider. * * * 

You can’t help think many thoughts, so I 
share the following * * * I hope, if any- 
thing happens, that I go bravely, not like a 
coward. As far as I am concerned, if any- 
thing should happen, just promise me you'll 
raise a big stink for Nicaragua—my life is 
too precious for me to give it away so lightly 
and I don't * * No, it’s been marvelous, es- 
pecially since I turned forth. * * * Believe 
me, I shall sing and dance to the Lord in 
gratitude for the resurrection he granted 
me in Nicaragua.e 


THE APARTHEID POLICIES OF 
SOUTH AFRICA MUST END 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, 
this past week the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs took up consider- 
ation of the foreign aid package for 
fiscal year 1984. As part of our recom- 
mendation, the committee established 
a set of legally enforceable fair em- 
ployment standards for U.S. firms op- 
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erating in South Africa to combat 
apartheid policies. The fair employ- 
ment principles adopted by the For- 
eign Affairs Committee were inspired 
by the standards drawn up by Rev. 
Leon Sullivan. The Sullivan principles 
are currently adhered to voluntarily 
by many American firms in South 
Africa. The committee’s action pre- 
scribes penalties for noncompliance. 
On May 10, 1983, an article by Rever- 
end Sullivan appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post. It discusses the history and 
progress made by the acceptance of 
the Sullivan principles by some Ameri- 
can firms and focuses on the course to 
take in the future. The article poign- 
antly portrays the injustice and inhu- 
manity of apartheid and poses impor- 
tant steps that can be taken to end 
this brutal practice of the South Afri- 
can Government. In light of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee’s recent action 
regarding the Sullivan principles I 
commend Reverend Sullivan’s essay to 
my colleagues. 

{From the Washington Post, May 10, 1983] 
Ir's TIME To Step Ur THE PRESSURE ON 
SOUTH AFRICA 
(By Leon H. Sullivan) 

(The writer, pastor of the Zion Baptist 
Church in Philadelpia in 1977 drew up the 
Sullivan principles, a code of employment 
practices for American firms operating in 
South Africa.) 

The so-called Sullivan principles that I 
initiated six years ago were intended to 
bring the actions and influences of Ameri- 
can companies in South Africa to bear 


against the racist practices and apartheid 


laws of that country. It was my hope that 
the principles would initiate similar efforts 
by multinational companies from other 
parts of the world, thereby creating a global 
multinational campaign in South Africa 
against the racial injustices that have exist- 
ed there for 300 years. It was also my intent 
that the principles would serve as a catalyst 
to help change segregation practices in 
other private and public places throughout 
the country. 

I have attempted to make it clear from 
the beginning that the principles are not 
the total solution to the South African 
problem, and that even if they were imple- 
mented to the optimum, the principles 
alone could not end apartheid. Apartheid is 
a ruthless, inhumane system of practices 
and laws deeply embedded in the world’s 
most racist society, and in order for apart- 
heid to be completely eradicated, it requires 
the combined efforts of many forces, includ- 
ing governments, companies, churches, 
unions, the United Nations, those who be- 
lieve in justice within the country, and 
world public opinion. But it is my firm opin- 
ion that the multinational corporations 
have a major role to play. In the past they 
have been the main beneficiaries of cheap 
labor and profits from this evil and unjust 
system and among its main supporters. It 
should be the responsibility of these compa- 
nies to help change that system. Otherwise, 
they have no moral justification for remain- 
ing in South Africa, and should be com- 
pelled to leave the country. 

The principles were never intended to be a 
camouflage for corporation to hide behind, 
but were meant, along with other thrusts, to 
help end race discrimination and apartheid 
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in South Africa. It was hoped this could be 
done by peaceful means, without the need 
for devastating war and the loss of millions 
of lives and the pedictable involvement of 
most of the rest of the world, particularly 
the superpowers, that could lead to an 
atomic confrontation. 

Though progress is still limited in compar- 
ison to the enormous size of the problem, 
the principles are beginning to work. Start- 
ing from where we began six years ago, at a 
near zero“ base where blacks were not even 
legally considered employees“ in that 
country, some significant changes are occur- 
ing: 

Throughout South Africa, plants are 
being desegregated in spite of the laws. 

Blacks and other nonwhites are being up- 
graded for the first time, to administrative 
and supervisory jobs. 

Blacks are supervising whites, for the first 
time, in South Africa. 

Blacks and nonwhites are being trained 
for skilled jobs in ever increasing numbers. 

Black representative registered and unreg- 
istered trade unions are now beginning to be 
recognized. 

Technical schools training blacks and 
other nonwhites are being built. 

Black businesses, in increasing numbers, 
are being initiated. 

Equal pay for equal work is beginning to 
be instituted. 

Companies are beginning to improve the 
quality of life for blacks and other non- 
whites outside the workplace: in housing, 
health care, and education. 

For the first time, some company execu- 
tives are beginning to lobby for an end to all 
racial discriminatory laws and the apartheid 
system. 

Also, the principles have led the way in 
the initiation of similar codes of conduct for 
companies operating in South Africa from 
around the world, including a group of 
South African companies that employ 
nearly 1 million workers, most of them 
black. 

In conjunction with the principles, the 
Arthur D. Little Co. has formulated the 
most stringent and comprehensive measure- 
ment requirements for fair employment and 
social responsibility practices ever developed 
for multinational corporations operating in 
a foreign country. 

As a result of the principles, the last six 
years have marked the beginning of a revo- 
lution in industrial race relations in South 
Africa. 

Unfortunately, even considering these be- 
ginnings, the vast changes necessary are not 
happening fast enough. The necessity for 
greater changes—visible, broad, effective 
and quick—is imperative. No one is more 
aware than I that the principles and other 
codes must be pushed harder for greater 
and faster results. It is my view that if the 
principles and codes of other nations are en- 
forced and vigorously implemented and 
monitored, they can work for change, but in 
order to bring this about, more pressure is 
needed on the companies for fuller and 
swifter compliance. 

In my opinion, the voluntary support of 
the principles has been effective, but is not 
getting the desired results quickly enough. 
More enforcement is needed. As I have testi- 
fied before congressional committees on sev- 
eral occasions: “the full compliance with the 
principles of all American companies with 
operations in the Republic of South Africa 
should be made mandatory by the United 
States government, and backed up with em- 
bargoes, tax penalties, sanctions, loss of gov- 
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ernment contracts and any other effective 
means.” 

There are 150 American companies oper- 
ating in South Africa that have not as yet 
signed the Sullivan principles, and against 
those companies there should be immediate 
divestment actions by stockholders, institu- 
tions, pension funds, government bodies and 
other fiduciaries. These companies repre- 
sent 20 percent of the investments of Ameri- 
can companies in South Africa. 

Of the remainaing 150 companies that 
have signed the principles, one-third are re- 
ceiving failing grades“ in compliance, ac- 
cording to the annual Arthur D. Little 
report. These companies should be contact- 
ed by stockholders and fiduciaries and asked 
for written assurances they will do better in 
the coming year, accompanied by a plan for 
doing so. Otherwise there should be target- 
ed divestment actions against those compa- 
nies. Companies receiving passing grades” 
according to the Little Report should be 
urged by stockholders to remain in their top 
categories, or face divestment. 

American companies employ less than 1 
percent of the workers in South Africa. For 
these efforts on the part of multinational 
companies to be broadly visible and effec- 
tive, participation will have to be global. I 
have traveled abroad and have urged divest- 
ment actions against foreign companies in 
South African subsidiaries that are not 
living up to their codes. I have appealed for 
strong government action by the nations 
and their parliaments as pressure against 
company noncompliance. 

Foremost, I see the necessity for the rec- 
ognition of the rights of association for 
black workers, and the recognition of their 
representative registered and unregistered 
trade unions, thereby empowering black 
workers to speak out for their rights on the 
job, as they will one day speak out for their 
rights in society. The growing strength of 
the black worker is one of the greatest 
hopes for peaceful change in South Africa, 

It is clear that the main problem in South 
Africa is not just fair employment practices, 
or equal opportunity, or better schools, as 
important as all these needs are. The main 
problem is freedom, including the end to 
influx control, and end to the incredible 
homeland policy, and full political equality 
for the black population. Therefore, beyond 
the principles, it is my position that until 
apartheid ends and full equality is achieved 
for blacks, there should be no new expan- 
sion in South Africa by American compa- 
nies, no new bank loans to the South Afri- 
can government, and no sales to the South 
African police or military. 

Perhaps the Sullivan principles and the 
other codes in the world will only do so 
much, and only go so far. Perhaps the only 
way South Africa can be fundamentally 
changed is by massive conflict and a devas- 
tating war. But I believe that attempts must 
be made to find peaceful means for change 
if it is still possible. 

If these world multinational company ef- 
forts are aggressively initiated, and broadly 
and effectively applied and closely moni- 
tored, they will have to make a difference. 

None of us can be sure the total goals of 
the principles will ultimately be attained; 
but things are beginning to happen in 
South Africa as a result of the principles. 
They are a catalyst for social change in 
South Africa. 

In this endeavor, powerful support will be 
needed beyond the companies, including un- 
relenting and much clearer commitments to 
racial justice in South Africa from the presi- 
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dent of the United States, Congress and 
other government leaders and nations. But I 
have faith that with God's help, and with 
all the forces for human justice—within and 
without South Africa—agegressively pursu- 
ing their aims, there is still hope for a non- 
violent solution to the elimination of apart- 
heid. Considering the awesome conse- 
quences and magnitude of death and de- 
struction and international upheaval should 
these efforts fail, somehow we must suc- 
ceed. 


LEWIS LEHRMAN: LET US TALK 
MONEY AT WILLIAMSBURG 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the eco- 
nomic summit meeting this month in 
Williamsburg, Va., provides an unpar- 
alleled opportunity to begin to end the 
worldwide economic misery which 
began with the breakdown of Bretton 
Woods, the last stable international 
monetary system, in 1971. 

One of the foremost advocates of 
such international monetary reform 
has been Lewis Lehrman, who was 
both a distinguished academic and a 
successful entrepreneur, before becom- 
ing an equally dynamic political 
leader. In an article in today’s Wall 
Street Journal, Lehrman writes: 


The evidence is compelling that reconsid- 
eration of the world monetary system is 
overdue. One need only review the history 
of the last few years in America, Britain, 


Germany and France, as their economies de- 
clined under the weight of the monetary 
and interest rate disorders engendered by 
central bank money market manipulation. 

The failure of attempts to solve an 
international problem with national 
methods is apparent, Lehrman argues: 
Diligently pursued austerity programs 
have left 35 million workers unem- 
ployed in the major industrial coun- 
tries. And so the West sways between 
expansionist central bank credit poli- 
cies that lead to the euphoria of infla- 
tion, and austerity policies of credit 
contraction, which lead to the despair 
of unemployment, and spiritual pover- 
ty“ —a tradeoff which has impover- 
ished us all.“ The economic contrac- 
tion and monetary instability leads di- 
rectly to protectionist tendencies 
which worsen the problem. 

Lehrman continues: 

The truth is that there is only one econo- 
my. It is the integrated world economy. 
Therefore, national economies need a mone- 
tary coordinating mechanism. And that is 
why an integrated world economy needs a 
common monetary standard, which is the 
best neutral international coordinating 
device. But no national currency will do; 
only a world currency will work. That is 
why having national currencies convertible 
to gold—an_ international money—has 
worked in the past and will work again. 

Without such a mechanism, Lehr- 
man concludes: 
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We shall never restore sustained price sta- 
bility, long-term capital markets at low in- 
terest rates, and the investment boom 
which alone can lead to reasonably full em- 
ployment. Only the U.S. can take that lead. 
We must begin at Williamsburg. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this excel- 
lent article to my colleagues and 
thank Lew for his leadership on this 
vital issue. 

The article follows: 

LET'S TALK MONEY AT WILLIAMSBURG 
(By Lewis E. Lehrman) 


Williamsburg is an economic summit with- 
out an agenda. That shouldn't be surprising, 
for the West today has no coherent econom- 
ic order—unless you count austerity and sac- 
rifice. 

Recently, I returned from a trip to Euro- 
pean capitals. Central-bank officials and 
ministers of trade did acknowledge the pro- 
found problems of monetary disorder, ex- 
change-rate fluctuations and their protec- 
tionist effects. Yet, while the French gov- 
ernment now calls for a return to the Bret- 
ton Woods system—profoundly flawed itself 
but certainly more effective than the 
present float—no minister with whom I 
spoke believed international monetary prob- 
lems would be formally discussed at Wil- 
liamsburg. This pessimism about the possi- 
bilities of reform is striking, coming only six 
months after Treasury Secretary Regan 
called for a monetary conference. 

The issue of international monetary 
reform and the new arguments for different 
systems of fixed exchange rates arise from 
the failures of the managed currency float 
of the past 10 years. During this period, 
economies of the West declined and protec- 
tionism intensified. Ideas of reform originat- 
ed in the 1960s, with the purpose of curing 
the primary defect of Bretton Woods—the 
reserve currency status of the dollar, which 
led to a permanent balance-of- payments 
deficit in the U.S. These ideas have not yet 
been sufficiently considered. Now is the 
time to do so. 

The evidence is compelling that reconsid- 
eration of the world monetary system is 
overdue. One need only review the history 
of the last few years in America, Britain, 
Germany and France, as their economies de- 
clined under the weight of the monetary 
and interest rate disorders engendered by 
central bank money market manipulation. 

In Britain in 1979, Margaret Thatcher's 
Conservatives campaigned against the 
Keynesian credit policy of the Bank of Eng- 
land and the sterling depreciations of the 
Labor government. Mrs. Thatcher's cam- 
paign called for a stable currency, economic 
growth, low interest rates and financial 
order. After nearly four years of austerity 
and an unapologetically monetarist central 
banking policy, Britain still has 13 percent 
unemployment. Output is no higher than 
four years ago. Meanwhile, the pound's 
value fell from $2.50 to $1.45—beneath the 
lowest level under the Labor. The cost of 
credit, the touchstone of economic growth, 
hovers at real rates of 8 percent to 10 per- 
cent, depending on the quality of the bor- 
rower, even as the public-sector borrowing 
requirement has diminished as a percentage 
of GNP. 

FRANCE’S CURRENCY COLLAPSED 


In France, Francois Mitterrand’s Socialist 
campaigned in 1981 against the credit and 
budget austerity of President Giscard. They 
promised a statist industrial program of eco- 
nomic expansion. However, Mr. Mitter- 
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rand's conventional neo-Keynesian policies 
of government spending and credit expan- 
sion led to the collapse of France's currency. 
The trade deficit grew to $14 billion a year 
and domestic inflation intensified. Now, the 
new Mitterrand policy of austerity, designed 
to deal with the crisis is, of all things, That- 
cherite monetary targeting joined to the 
most draconian inequity of all—wage and 
price controls aimed at lowering real wages. 
Despite the stringency of the Mitterrand 
austerity, interest rates have risen and un- 
employment is over 9 percent. He has repu- 
diated the very goals of economic expansion 
and job growth for which his government 
was elected. 

In Germany in 1982, Helmut Schmidt's 
Social Democrats also presided over rapidly 
rising unemployment occasioned by the gov- 
ernment-sponsored Bundesbank policy of 
credit austerity, monetary targeting and 
high interest rates. By the summer of 1982, 
Mr. Schmidt's coalition fell apart as his 
Free Democrat allies, sensing repudiation, 
switched affiliation to the Christian Demo- 
crats. What made Hans Dietrich Genscher 
and his Free Democrats jump ship was mas- 
sive defections from the Schmidt economic 
policy, as measured by opinion polls, Ger- 
mans of both parties rejected the policies of 
austerity. 

Capitalizing on discontent with austerity, 
Helmut Kohl's CDU negotiated a deal with 
the FDP and shrewdly called for early elec- 
tions in March 1983. They won those elec- 
tions by a decisive margin, campaigning for 
a program of economic recovery. 

In the U.S., President Reagan came to 
office in 1980 after a brilliantly successful 
campaign based on job creation, new invest- 
ment, stable money, lower interest rates and 
economic growth. It is true that inflation 
has come down. And it is true that, unlike 
most of his Western European counterparts, 
Mr. Reagan has significantly reduced mar- 
ginal tax rates. But the real cost of credit 
for homes and business is still unacceptably 
high. Industrial production does not yet 
exceed 1979 levels. There are still over 11 
million unemployed. 

The credit policy of Fed Chairman Paul 
Volcker has brought down inflation while 
producing one of our greatest recessions, a 
world banking crisis, and a political setback 
for the Republicans in November 1982. But 
the policy of monetary austerity, and the 
recession it caused, was not President Rea- 
gan's program of 1980. It was instead the 
policy of the Fed and the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. Like Mrs. Thatcher, Mr. 
Reagan unwittingly fell into the trap of his 
advisers who advocated credit austerity. 

And so the West sways between expan- 
sionist central bank credit policies that lead 
to the euphoria of inflation, and austerity 
policies of credit contraction, which lead to 
the despair of unemployment and spiritual 
poverty. In a larger sense, and to some prac- 
tical extent, this stop-go economics has im- 
proverished us all. European and American 
workers are punished by Socialists and Con- 
servatives for the “sin” of wanting wages 
that keep up with inflation. 

In the meantime, because of unemploy- 
ment, Western governments are preoccupied 
with the balance of trade—an all-time falla- 
cy. The specter of protectionism is on the 
rise. But our disorders in the world trading 
system cannot be cured by GATT or by 
trade agreements. Those disorders are mon- 
etary in origin. Protectionism thrives on 
competitive exchange-rate policies, brought 
about by the abrupt currency depreciation 
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and appreciations of well-meaning but un- 
certain central bankers and politicians. 

Many central bank officials in Europe 
speak with pride about the new austerity. 
They look with equanimity on the 35 mil- 
lion unemployed of the OECD countries. 
The question is: Must policy makers put 2.5 
million people out of work in Germany, 3 
million in Britain, 11 million in the U.S.—in 
order to reduce inflation? Surely those who 
still believe in the future of the Free World 
and in the American dream must answer: 
No, there is a better way. Only national and 
international monetary reform can cure our 
monetary disorders. 

It was the German monetary reform of 
1948, based on a new convertible currency— 
a deutschemark tied to gold—that along 
with deregulation produced the German 
Miracle. It was the creation in 1959 of a con- 
vertible gold franc, which brought forth the 
savings and investment, that made the Fifth 
Republic of De Gaulle rich enough to create 
both nuclear defense and national prosperi- 
ty. The gold convertibility of the dollar, and 
multilateral convertibility in Europe—the 
hallmarks of the Bretton Woods system— 
created the conditions for postwar prosperi- 
ty. But the Bretton Woods system had the 
great flaw of being based on the official re- 
serve currency status of the dollar. 


SYSTEM IS IN DEEP TROUBLE 


The monetary order of Bretton Woods 
was never reformed in this repect. As a 
result, when the dollar collapsed in 1971, 
Bretton Woods collapsed too, just as Prof. 
Jacques Rueff and Robert Triffin forecast 
in 1959. 

There is no major country yet willing to 
look at the fundamental flaw of the interna- 
tional economic system: the notion of politi- 
cal leaders that national economic and mon- 
etary policy can be made independent of the 
world economy. 

The truth is that there is only one econo- 


my. It is the integrated world economy. 
Therefore, national economies need a mone- 
tary coordinating mechanism. And that is 
why an integrated world economy needs a 
common monetary standard, which is the 


best neutral international coordinating 
device. But no national currency will do; 
only a world currency will work. That is 
why having national currencies convertible 
to gold—an international money—has 
worked in the past and will work again. 
Even Mrs. Thatcher was recently quoted 
as saying: “It’s absolutely vital for us to 
jointly pursue policies which enable us to 
get and keep interest rates down and to 
keep inflation down.“ There is such a policy. 
The policy of convertible currencies, linked 
to an international monetary standard, is 
the only one which has worked reasonably 
well in the past. The policy is imperfect, as 
are all human institutions; but a system of 
fixed exchange rates which is the incidental 
by product of the real international gold 
standard is the least imperfect of the inter- 
national monetary systems we know. With- 
out such a free-world monetary order we 
shall never restore sustained price stability, 
long-term capital markets at low interest 
rates, and the investment boom which alone 
can lead to reasonably full employment. 
Without a reformed monetary system of 
multilateral, unrestricted convertibility of 
the major Western currencies into gold, we 
shall continue in a topsy-turvy world, oscil- 
lating between autarky and entropy. Incred- 
ibly, Socialists will talk of reducing the real 
wages of workers to increase profits and end 
trade imbalances, as they do now in France. 
And self-styled anti-Keynesian Conserv- 
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atives will rely on neo-Keynesian central 
bank credit expansion to create economic 
booms in order to end austerity and get re- 
elected. 

The international monetary system is in 
deep trouble; we won't just muddle along 
much longer. The time to deal with the so- 
called “structural” problems of our mone- 
tary order is now. If we do, we can once 
again create conditions of rapid non-infla- 
tionary growth. If we don’t make the re- 
forms, sooner or later the world economy 
will founder. 

Only the U.S. can take the lead. We must 
begin at Williamsburg.e 


UNCTAD RESOLUTION 
HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a concurrent resolu- 
tion relating to U.S. participation in 
the sixth meeting of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Devel- 
opment (UNCTAD), which will take 
place in June in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
The purpose of the resolution is to 
highlight American interests in 
UNCTAD and to place the Congress 
on record regarding various issues 
UNCTAD will address next month. 

The Western industrialized coun- 
tries have tended to view UNCTAD as 
another acronym in the alphabet soup 
of U.N. agencies. The developing na- 
tions, on the other hand, attach con- 
siderable importance to this organiza- 
tion. The developing countries sparked 
the creation of UNCTAD in 1964. 
They regard it as the principal world 
forum for debating international eco- 
nomic matters. UNCTAD has played a 
pivotal role in shaping the agenda for 
North-South economic discussions, 
and is, in fact, a barometer for judging 
the developing nations’ attitudes 
toward key international trade, mone- 
tary and development issues. 

The United States has a vital stake 
in the economic health of the develop- 
ing countries. They represent a larger 
export market for American commod- 
ities, goods and services than Western 
Europe; the level of their imports 
from the United States is four times 
that of Japan. The developing nations 
are also the only source of supply fora 
number of raw materials critical to our 
industries. They are becoming an in- 
creasingly important source for our 
finished products. 

UNCTAD has wielded significant in- 
fluence in the economic dialog be- 
tween the First and Third Worlds, and 
has taken a surprising number of ac- 
tions in the last 19 years that affect 
the conduct of U.S. foreign economic 
relations today. 

One hundred and thirty-three coun- 
tries participated in the first UNCTAD 
meeting in 1964. At UNCTAD I, 77 de- 
veloping nations joined together in 
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support of a common program. This 
block was christened the Group of 77. 
The G-77, as it is called in U.N. par- 
lance, often sets the agenda for U.N. 
conferences. 

The second UNCTAD conference, 
held in 1968, adopted a resolution 
urging the industrialized nations to 
contribute at least 1 percent—now 0.7 
percent—of their annual GNP to de- 
velopment in the Third World. This 
figure is the benchmark against which 
the Third World judges the First 
World’s commitment to development. 

The 1972 UNCTAD meeting gave 
birth to the concept of the least of the 
less-developed countries, or LLDC’s, 
whose annual per capita income is 
$340 or less. Two years later, the Con- 
gress drew upon this notion for the 
new directions mandate in the U.S. 
Foreign Assistance Act: Our foreign 
aid should be directed toward meeting 
the basic human needs of the poorest 
of the world’s poor. 

The U.N. General Assembly’s sixth 
special session in 1974 endorsed the 
developing world’s call for a new inter- 
national economic order (NIEO)—an 
idea spawned at UNCTAD’s II and III. 
The NIEO continues to serve as the 
Third World’s international economic 
platform. NIEO has, in turn, generat- 
ed calls for other, new international 
orders, such as the new world informa- 
tion order being debated in UNESCO. 

In addition to these products, which 
have become common currency in dis- 
cussing global economic matters, the 
generalized system of preferences 
(GSP), the integrated program for 
commodities (IPC), and the Common 
Fund—which seeks to stabilize price 
fluctuations for selected commod- 
ities—and the codes of conduct on line 
(shipping) conferences, the transfer of 
technology, and restrictive business 
practices are all children of UNCTAD. 
Whether the United States chooses to 
acknowledge the decisions and stand- 
ards set by UNCTAD, the developing 
countries use these yardsticks to meas- 
ure our actions in the international 
economic arena. Our increasing de- 
pendence upon the global economy 
and particularly upon trade with the 
Third World argue in favor of the 
United States pursuing a constructive 
dialog with the developing nations in 
UNCTAD. 

The extent to which the U.S. econo- 
my is linked to those of the developing 
nations is readily underscored by the 
following: 

U.S. exports to the Third World 
have tripled during the last 5 years; 

Our exports to developing nations 
exceed our exports to all of industrial- 
ized Europe and are four times greater 
than our exports to Japan; 

Developing countries buy nearly 40 
percent of U.S. manufactured exports, 
and some 6 percent of all our manu- 
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facturing jobs produce for exports to 
the Third World; 

About 2 million American jobs are 
generated by all U.S. exports to devel- 
oping nations; 

One out of every 10 acres of our 
farmland produces solely for food ex- 
ports to the developing world, and 
over the past 10 years, the Third 
World has increased the amount of 
farm products bought from the United 
States by 35 percent: From $2 billion 
to more than $14 billion; 

We import roughly 50 billion dollars 
worth of commodities annually from 
the nonoil producing developing na- 
tions; and 

The United States depends upon the 
Third World for 100 percent of our na- 
tional rubber needs, 96 percent of our 
tin—essential to the electronics indus- 
try—88 percent of our bauxite—vital 
to our aircraft industry—and 75 per- 
cent of our cobalt—needed by the steel 
and nuclear industries. 

Healthy economies in the developing 
countries serve our national interest. 
As these nations develop, they become 
larger and better customers for our 
farm and industrial products, larger 
and better markets for American in- 
vestments, and more accessible and re- 
liable sources of raw materials essen- 
tial to our economy and national de- 
fense. In short, our growing economic 
interdependence with the developing 
countries would dictate that we not sit 
on the sidelines in Belgrade next 
month, but that the United States 
assume a forthcoming, positive, and 
active role in the debate over issues of 
vital importance to both the developed 
and developing nations. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution I am in- 
troducing encourages U.S. coopera- 
tion, not confrontation with the more 
than 160 countries that will gather at 
UNCTAD VI. However, some propos- 
als on the UNCTAD VI agenda are 
simply incompatible with our inter- 
ests. We do not, for example, agree 
with the need to create additional 
international institutions, nor are we 
in a position at this time to commit 
massive amounts of resources to new 
commodity price support programs. 
Moreover, there are items on the 
agenda that are clearly outside the or- 
ganization’s mandate. While we must 
resist such measures, there are a 
number of areas in which the United 
States can make a positive contribu- 
tion. 

The resolution urges the U.S. delega- 
tion to UNCTAD VI to pursue a con- 
structive exchange of views with the 
developing countries on world trade, 
monetary and development issues, and 
to resist decisions that are the respon- 
sibility of other international organi- 
zations, such as the GATT, the IMF, 
and the World Bank. The operative 
sections of the resolution urge the 
President: First, to pursue consulta- 
tions with our allies and other like- 
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minded states for the purpose of for- 
mulating common positions for and to 
seek practical and mutually beneficial 
solutions at UNCTAD VI; second, to 
designate a high-level U.S. delegation 
to represent us at UNCTAD VI; and 
third, to instruct our delegation to 
engage in broad and serious discus- 
sions with other countries on the state 
of the world economy, major problems 
and issues affecting both industrial- 
ized and developing nations, and to ex- 
plore solutions which will enhance 
global peace, prosperity, and develop- 
ment. 

The state of the world economy has 
changed drastically since the last 
UNCTAD session in Manila in 1979. 
UNCTAD VI should be viewed as an 
opportunity to review the events of 
the past 4 years, to explore areas of 
common concern to the First and 
Third Worlds, and to seek mutually 
beneficial solutions. The actions taken 
at UNCTAD VI could have profound 
consequences for vital U.S. interests. 
It is incumbent upon the United 
States to play a leading role in the 
debate in Belgrade next month. 


BOLD INITIATIVE ON SEMICON- 
DUCTOR TARIFF POLICY 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


è Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, on May 
5, the Semiconductor Industry Asso- 
ciation testified before the Ways and 
Means Trade Subcommittee on H.R. 
1953, a bill I have introduced to elimi- 
nate the tariff on six items of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(687.70, 687.72, 687.74, 687.77, 687.81, 
and 687.85). 

The bill is designed to improve the 
competitiveness of the U.S. semicon- 
ductor industry by reducing tariff and 
personnel costs and to induce Japan to 
reciprocate. As the SIA witness, Mr. 
Roger C. Damm, Motorola’s director 
of sector business planning, testified: 

It is estimated that the benefits of duty 
elimination for our customers and the semi- 
conductor industry would amount to rough- 
ly $100 million annually. As compared with 
some other recent proposals for U.S. Gov- 
ernment support to U.S. electronics produc- 
ers through research projects funded by the 
Government, duty elimination is a much 
more efficient and equitable method for 
achieving similar objectives. Instead of cre- 
ating more bureaucracy, it eliminates some 
existing bureaucracy. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the impor- 
tance of this industry and the impor- 
tance of ensuring its future competi- 
tiveness with Japan, I would like to in- 
clude at this point in the Recorp the 
full text of the SIA’s testimony: 
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STATEMENT OF ROGER C. DAMM, DIRECTOR OF 
SECTOR BUSINESS PLANNING, MOTOROLA, INC. 


SIA has been and remains a strong advo- 
cate of free market competition. We wel- 
come a world with no barriers or distortions 
to trade in our products, where individual 
companies are free to compete solely on the 
basis of their individual competences. At the 
same time, we recognize that we are a long 
way from that ideal and that our industry 
needs to continue to work actively with the 
U.S. Government toward this objective. SIA 
believes that the elimination of U.S. semi- 
conductor duties as proposed by Represent- 
ative Stark in H.R. 1953 would be a con- 
structive step in the right direction. 

Members of this Subcommittee will recall 
the recent U.S.-Japanese agreement to ac- 
celerate the full MTN tariff reductions on 
semiconductors, which took effect in 1982. 
This agreement was a major negotiating ac- 
complishment made possible only with your 
support. At the time of that negotiation, 
SIA urged that the two governments 
commit to the additional step of duty elimi- 
nation. We understand that Japan balked at 
that idea and has indicated it is unwilling to 
negotiate further tariff reductions unless 
the European Community reduces its 17 
percent duty on semiconductors (which it 
refused to do during the MTN). While we 
understand Japan's concern about that high 
tariff barrier, we do not believe that a Euro- 
pean policy that inflicts damage on its own 
semiconductor consumers should determine 
United States and Japanese tariff levels. 

Unless Japan's negotiating position 
changes we think it will be difficult if not 
impossible for the United States to negoti- 
ate further tariff reductions on semiconduc- 
tors. By setting an example ourselves we be- 
lieve there is a good prospect Japan can be 
induced to also unilaterally eliminate its 
tariff. The Japanese Government has been 
under great pressure to further open the 
Japanese market, which undoubtedly will 
continue in the face of the deteriorating bi- 
lateral United States trade balance with 
Japan. Their response has been a series of 
“liberalization” packages consisting mainly 
of tariff cuts and relaxation of technical 
barriers. We believe that one component of 
a future package can be semiconductor duty 
elimination if the United States indicates it 
will unilaterally eliminate its tariff. 

U.S. duty elimination alone would make 
40 percent of the world semiconductor 
market duty-free. If Japan follows that will 
rise to 65 percent. With Europe as the only 
significant exception to duty-free trade, it is 
quite possible that internal pressures would 
develop from European semiconductor con- 
sumers to join the United States and Japan. 
Certainly, a 17 percent components cost dis- 
advantage in highly competitive industries 
like computers and telecommunications will 
cause concern in European nations that al- 
ready are lagging behind foreign competi- 
tion. 

From the standpoint of future negotia- 
tions on semiconductor tariffs with Europe 
or Japan, United States duty elimination 
would maintain United States negotiating 
leverage because it would not be bound in 
the GATT. Thus the United States could 
return the duty back to 4.2 percent at any 
time without cause for retaliation. This lack 
of binding in the GATT also may be an- 
other inducement for Japan to act unilater- 
ally if we do. 

Beyond promoting freer trade in semicon- 
ductors there are two sound national inter- 
est reasons for duty elimination. 
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First, it would improve the competitive- 
ness of our customers by lowering their 
costs as the tariff savings are passed 
through to the U.S. market. This would be 
an advantage in the kind of intensive inter- 
national competition our customers face due 
to the targeting of their industries by Japan 
and other nations. 

Second, it would improve the world com- 
petitiveness of the U.S. semiconductor in- 
dustry in at least three respects. Most U.S. 
producers perform final assembly of semi- 
conductors offshore and pay duties under 
806-807. To some extent those duty savings 
would be retained by U.S. firms for use in 
research and investment, at a time when the 
industry’s capital requirements are high. 
Savings would also be realized from the 
elimination of the substantial duty-related 
paperwork burden and similar savings would 
occur for the Government. Finally, lower 
semiconductor prices are likely to generate 
additional customers and business revenues. 

I don’t believe that duty elimination will 
cause any significant manufacturing oper- 
ations to move offshore. The effective duty 
is too small to be the decision factor on 
plant location. Other factors are far more 
critical. In fact, the increasing capability to 
automate production is leading some compa- 
nies to do more final assembly in the United 
States. In our own case, we are nearing com- 
pletion of a state-of-the-art manufacturing 
plant in Chandler, Arizona. 

It is estimated that the benefits of duty 
elimination for our customers and the semi- 
conductor industry would amount to rough- 
ly $100 million annually. As compared with 
some other recent proposals for U.S. Gov- 
ernment support to U.S. electronics produc- 
ers through research projects funded by the 
Government, duty elimination is a much 
more efficient and equitable method for 
achieving similar objectives. Instead of cre- 
ating more bureaucracy, it eliminates some 
existing bureaucracy. 

An inevitable question that arises is how 
SIA can propose duty elimination while 
complaining about the damaging effects of 
Japan's targeting practices in the United 
States market as detailed in our recent 
study—the results of which have been pre- 
sented to you on other occasions. The 
answer is simple. The 4 percent tariff clear- 
ly has not had any effect in deterring such 
practices. When Japanese producers cut 
64K RAM prices from $25-30 per unit to 
about $5 per unit in a little over a year, or 
when exchange rates shift by 20-40 percent 
in a short period of time, a 4 percent duty is 
irrelevant. Besides an MFN duty is a very 
dull tool for dealing with problems caused 
by a single country. Such particular prob- 
lems are better pursued in a more focused 
manner, as we have been doing most recent- 
ly in the context of the United States/ 
Japan high tech group. 

Mr. Chairman, SIA asks the Committee to 
give urgent consideration to Representative 
Stark's bill or the equivalent thereof and to 
act favorably upon it.e 
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pay tribute to the lifelong struggles of 
two of my constituents, Hugh and 
Dorothy De Lacy, who have spent 
many many years working in the 
causes of freedom, equality, and social 
justice. 

The De Lacy’s struggle extends back 
to the ravages of the Great Depression 
and the valiant but unsuccessful effort 
to prevent fascism from triumphing in 
Spain. During the 1940’s, Hugh and 
Dorothy worked for the causes of full 
employment, peace, and prosperity— 
Dorothy as an organizer and activist, 
Hugh as a city councilman in Seattle 
and Member of Congress from 1944 to 
1946. In the late 1940’s and 195078, 
their commitment to the goals of 
world peace, an end to the nuclear 
arms race, and racial integration was 
tested by the dark forces of McCarthy- 
ism. Their continued dedication to the 
struggle in the face of the most severe 
obstacles serves as a continuing inspi- 
ration to all of us who know the De 
Lacy’s. Their work has continued to 
this day, taking the form of activism 
and fundraising on behalf of local po- 
litical causes in the Santa Cruz area. 

Mr. Speaker, Hugh and Dorothy De 
Lacy’s lifelong activism is evidence of a 
faith in progress and in our democrat- 
ic system which we can all share and 
admire. The causes to which they have 
dedicated their lives—peace, jobs, an 
end to race and sex discrimination, a 
halt to the costly and dangerous arms 
race—are causes for which we are still 
working today. The struggle of the De 
Lacy’s, their commitment and their in- 
tegrity, reinforce our own faith and 
conviction that the cause of social jus- 
tice will triumph in the end. I com- 
mend their work, and I join in their 
hope and their belief in a better to- 
morrow for all of us.e 
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Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday and Friday, the Ways and 
Means Oversight Subcommittee held 2 
days of hearings on the special tax 
subsidies available to oil producers. 

One of the best pieces of testimony 
was provided by Mr. Robert S. Meln- 
tyre, director of Federal tax policy for 
Citizens for Tax Justice. 

It is clear, Mr. Speaker, that this 
Nation could afford both guns and 
butter, if everyone paid their fair 
share of taxes. But oilmen, who love to 
wrap themselves in the flag of nation- 
al security and energy independence, 
do almost nothing to support the Na- 
tional Treasury. 

Mr. Melntyre's testimony shows 
once again the truth of FDR's state- 
ment in his second inaugural: 
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We have always known that heedless self- 
interest was bad morals; we know now that 
it is bad economics. 


The most economically inefficient 
and morally corrupt part of the 
United States Tax Code is the section 
on oil. Mr. McIntyre describes oil tax- 
ation as the greasy situation it is. I 
would like to enter portions of his ex- 
cellent statement at this point in the 
RECORD. 


A look at the annual reports to stockhold- 
ers of some of the publicly held independent 
producers provides fascinating, concrete in- 
sights into the benefits they have gained 
from their political investments. The nine 
randomly chosen companies in the accom- 
panying chart, for example, earned a total 
of $476 million in 1982, but only three of 
them paid any federal income taxes at all. 
As a group, they received a net tax refund 
of $17.5 million. Of the nine, five paid no 
federal income taxes in 1981, and four of 
these paid nothing in 1980. 

These companies are not likely to be 
paying taxes in the future either. Many of 
them note that they are carrying excess de- 
ductions and credits forward for use in later 
years. For example, Mesa Petroleum says it 
has $129 million in “loss” carryforwards and 
$29 million in investment tax credit carry- 
forwards; Inexco has $164 million in excess 
deductions and $9 million in excess credits. 
Some of the companies took advantage of 
“tax leasing“ last year to make use of the 
overflow of tax concessions. For example, 
Mesa sold tax breaks for $19 million in 1982; 
Lear Petroleum sold an unspecified amount. 
Last year's Treasury report on leasing found 
that, through the end of 1981, crude oil pro- 
ducers had sold tax breaks for $164 million 
(and this figure does not include another 
$138 million in sales by petroleum refiners). 

Last December, at the request of Repre- 
sentatives Pease and Dorgan, the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Taxation took a 
look at the 1981 taxes of five large crude oil 
producers. The companies studied were Oc- 
cidental Petroleum, MAPCO, Superior Oil, 
Natomas, and Louisiana Land & Explora- 
tion, which together earned $3.9 billion 
world-wide before-tax in 1981, and about $1 
billion in the United States. Overall, the 
staff found a federal income tax rate on do- 
mestic income of 3.1 percent, including, ap- 
parently, Occidental's zero rate and Louisi- 
ana Land's 10 percent rate. 


1982 FEDERAL INCOME TAXES (OR REFUNDS) FOR NINE 
RANDOMLY SELECTED INDEPENDENT OIL PRODUCERS 
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1 Zero Federal tax in 1981 

Note: Pretax income refers to net income before Federal income taxes (but 
after deducting State or foreign taxes paid). Federal income tax refers to 
taxes actually paid, that is, “current” Federal taxes (and does not include so- 
called deferred taxes, which are taxes not paid due to various shelters. 


Source: 1982 annual reports. 


Currently, the federal government faces a 
fiscal crisis. Huge deficits as far as the eye 
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can see threaten to keep long-term interest 
rates high and abort whatever recovery we 
experience this year. Much of the blame for 
those deficits rests on the special-interest 
politics that dominated tax writing in much 
of the 1970s and especially in 1981. Corpo- 
rate ‘‘tax expenditures,” which were only $7 
billion in 1970, are estimated to total $56 bil- 
lion this year, and $83 billion by 1986. In 
fiscal 1983, the federal government will pro- 
vide $1.60 in corporate loopholes for every 
dollar it collects in corporate income taxes, 
up from 60 cents on the dollar in 1979 and 
only 20 cents on the dollar in 1970. At the 
same time that the business tax base has 
been eroded, “bracket creep” and rising 
social security taxes have pushed up taxes 
on average Americans, most of whom will 
continue to pay a higher share of their 
income in taxes than they did in 1980 de- 
spite the so-called “across-the-board” tax re- 
ductions of 1981. 

Many members of Congress are now 
searching for ways to increase federal reve- 
nues that make the tax system more rather 
than less fair. That is, they would like to 
raise money, while avoiding further in- 
creases in the tax burdens on middle- and 
lower-income Americans. 

As the 1982 tax act proved, such a result 
can be achieved, but only by targeting tax 
hikes on those taxpayers who currently are 
failing to contribute adequately to the sup- 
port of the government. These hearings, 
therefore, come at an auspicious time, since 
one industry that we Know is not paying its 
fair share of income taxes is the independ- 
ent oil producers. 

The stated purpose of these hearings is to 
evaluate whether continued tax breaks for 
oil income make sense in the current envi- 
ronment (or indeed if they ever made any 
sense). In light of the pressing need to raise 
revenues and to improve tax fairness, the 
burden should be on the proponents of 
these tax loopholes to justify their reten- 
tion. 

What do defenders of oil loopholes offer 
to support the special tax concessions? Typi- 
cally, they have three things to say: First, 
they argue that exploring for oil is a risky 
business. Second, they say that independent 
oil producers are fine examples of American 
entrepreneurship. And, third, they maintain 
that tax shelters are essential to attract suf- 
ficient capital to the oil business. 

What these arguments boil down to is just 
one assertion: that the marketplace on its 
own provides insufficient return to encour- 
age drilling for oil. Or, put another way, the 
bottom-line defense of oil tax breaks is ap- 
parently that a dollar's worth of oil is worth 
more than a dollar. 

Economist Arnold Harberger once calcu- 
lated that the various oil tax breaks made it 
profitable to spend $1.95 to drill $1 worth of 
oil. A 1968 Treasury study found that the 
depletion allowance at that time was costing 
average taxpayers more than $9 for every 
dollar in added oil reserves. A recent Con- 
gressional Research Service study (April 13, 
1983) found that effective tax rates on inde- 
pendent oil producers are still negative,“ 
that is, profits are higher after-tax than 
before-tax (a fact reflected in the chart 
above). 

One need not be a hide-bound free-market 
capitalist to wonder why it makes sense to 
encourage spending more money to drill for 
oil than the oil is worth. Such activities are 
usually called waste.“ 

1. For a fuller examination of the tax- 
shift policies of the past several years, and 
how they have hurt both tax fairness and 
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the economy, we recommend CTJ’s new 
book, Inequity & Decline, just published by 
the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. 

What waste means in these circumstances 
is that the tax laws encourage the diversion 
of capital funds toward oil and away from 
other investments. It’s easy to understand 
why U.S. Steel prefers to buy Marathon Oil 
rather than invest in modern steel plants, 
but it’s not so easy to understand why the 
federal government wants to provide incen- 
tives for such activity. 

A closer look at the two major oil-specific 
tax breaks—percentage depletion and the 
expensing of intangible drilling costs—raises 
further questions. For example, without ex- 
pensing for IDCs, risky exploratory drilling 
would be encouraged, since dry holes would 
be entitled to an immediate write-off in any 
case. By extending the same treatment to 
successful wells, the tax laws discourage ex- 
ploratory drilling in favor of punching new 
holes in old fields. Percentage depletion, 
which is only available for successful wells, 
has a similar impact. 

Some have suggested that now might be a 
bad time to raise oil taxes, since falling oil 
prices have created difficulties for some pro- 
ducers. This is a false argument. Added 
income taxes will not affect those producers 
which have no income. What we are talking 
about is requiring those companies which 
are profitable to contribute a fair share of 
their income to help support the federal 
government. This does not seem too much 
to ask. 

These hearings could help give the Ways 
and Means Committee and the Congress an 
opportunity to close or narrow oil tax loop- 
holes that for years have proven to be both 
extremely expensive and economically coun- 
terproductive. Scaling back or phasing out 
percentage depletion, requiring intangible 
drilling costs to be amortized over the useful 
life of productive wells, extending the de- 
preciation period for oil refineries to 10 
years (instead of the current five years), 
tightening the rules on oil foreign tax cred- 
its further, and so on are the kind of steps 
we suggest. They could contribute to a 1983 
tax bill that protects middle- and lower- 
income Americans from further increases in 
their tax burdens, while at the same time 
moving back toward federal fiscal responsi- 
bility.e 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
invite my colleagues to join me in com- 
mending a constituent of mine who 
has been a major positive influence in 
the lives of many students at Mater 
Dei High School. 

Teresa Heffernan is being honored 
on May 26, 1983 for her 25 years of 
dedicated service to Mater Dei High 
School. Mrs. Heffernan has contribut- 
ed greatly to the home economics de- 
partment by her pioneering spirit in 
the dissemination of education 
through the various forms of media 
and by demonstrating her patience 
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and challenging spirit in opening this 
field to the young men at Mater Dei. 
Mrs. Heffernan has exemplified the 
spirit of Mater Dei to both faculty and 
students by her continued loyalty, 
support, and service. She has shown 
great concern for each individual stu- 
dent’s growth, interests, and values as 
deemed necessary to shape their edu- 
cational goals. Mrs. Heffernan’s dedi- 
cated efforts on behalf of the youth of 
Mater Dei have earned her the high- 
est respect from all of those who have 
had the pleasure of working with her. 
For her outstanding dedication on 
behalf of both the students and fellow 
teachers of Mater Dei High School, 
Teresa Heffernan is to be commended. 
Mr. Speaker, it is with pride that I ask 
my colleagues to join me and my com- 
munity in honoring Teresa Heffernan 
for her 25 years of dedicated service.e 
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e Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to pay tribute today to Bill 
Johnston, who is retiring after a dis- 
tinguished tenure as mayor of Watson- 
ville, Calif. 

Bill Johnston has served the citizens 
of Watsonville in various capacities for 
over 30 years. First as a member and 
leader in various community service 
groups; then as a city councilman; and 
finally elected mayor by wide margins 
for three 4-year terms, Bill has con- 
tributed enormously to Watsonville’s 
development, to its growth and its 
progress. Watsonville’s residents have 
taken a new pride in their city under 
his leadership, because he has always 
understood and relied on the basic 
qualities that make Watsonville what 
it is—energetic, hard working, and in- 
dependent. 

Mr. Speaker, Bill Johnston exempli- 
fies the best traditions of public serv- 
ice. He has dedicated himself to the in- 
terests of the Watsonville community, 
and the community and its citizens 
have prospered as a result. His contri- 
bution will be felt for a long time to 
come, and his record will continue to 
serve as a model and an inspiration for 
all of us. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to wish Bill the greatest success and 
happiness in all his future endeavors, 
and to hope as well that we will con- 
tinue to benefit from his wisdom, his 
experience, and his guidance. 6 
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@ Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 27, William J. Quirk, professor of 
law at the University of South Caroli- 
na, testified before the Subcommittee 
on International Trade, Investment 
and Monetary Policy of the House 
Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. I believe his remarks 
make very interesting reading, and I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
share his statement with my col- 
leagues: 
STATEMENT BY WILLIAM J. QUIRK, PROFESSOR 
or Law, School or Law, UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, I am honored to accept your invita- 
tion to appear before you today. 

Over the past 10 years the West has given 
away its wealth to Reds, Arabs and Third 
Worlders in the greatest transfer of capital 
in the history of the world. We have given 
away some $800 billion of accumulated 
wealth and all the figures are not in. 

To be sure, they were not called gifts 
when they were made—no Congress appro- 
priated the foreign aid—they were called 
loans and they were made by international 
bankers. The bankers had figured out a way 
to profit from brokering away the West's 
wealth. 

They had two cover stories—called “Dé- 
tente“ and Recycling.“ What was De- 
tente“? The American public was highly 
skeptical about détente; but, since Congress 
never appropriated any money or passed 
any laws, and since there was no apparent 
cost, the opposition had nothing to grab 
onto. To the Russians it was not vague at 
all—it had a very clear and concrete pur- 
pose. In the late 1960s, after 50 years of 
Party rule, the Soviet economy was bust. In 
1968 the Red tanks rolled into Prague to 
snuff out the beginnings of freedom. The 
Reds knew that economic freedom had to 
lead to political freedom and, ultimately, 
the overthrow of the Party. At the same 
time, they had to raise standards of living 
and increase military spending. The solution 
was detente“ the importation of Western 
technology and credit—at no cost, since 
they were not going to pay back the loans; 
and at no risk to Party rule, since the new 
technology was simply grafted onto the cen- 
trally planned economy, Lenin said the cap- 
italists would sell him the rope with which 
he would hang them. Brezhnev wanted the 
rope on easy credit. 

It could not be done constitutionally—no 
Congress could vote funds to give welfare to 
Russia, but David Rockefeller thought it 
could be arranged. With the bankers provid- 
ing the money, the Comecon debt to West- 
ern bankers rolled from $8 billion in 1973 to 
$80 billion in 1981. David Rockefeller, in 
1979, explained his theory: Just because a 
country is technically called Communist 
doesn’t mean a capitalist institution such as 
the Chase bank can’t deal with them on a 
mutually beneficial basis; and, indeed, we do 
deal with most of the so-called Communist 
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countries of the world on a basis that has 
worked out very well, I think, for both of 
us.” 
The bankers’ money financed the Soviet 
armaments build-up. Any dollar you give 
your enemy frees up his other resources and 
permits him to spend more on missiles. In 
some cases, the military aid has been direct. 
Chase loaned $150 million dollars to con- 
struct the Kama Ford truck plant. The 
world watched these trucks move the Red 
Army into Afganistan, The multi-billion 
dollar Hula Katowice steel works in Poland 
is served by one railroad—the railroad heads 
straight East. Mr. Thomas Theobold, head 
of citibank’s international division, puts the 
issue simply: Who knows which political 
system works? The only thing we care about 
is: can they pay their bills?“ Taking a page 
from Mr. Theobold's book and putting 
things simply—the simple phrase that 
comes to mind is economic treason. 

Then there was OPEC and “Recycling.” 
Again the public was in the dark and the 
Congress was by-passed. In 1973, the Arabs 
decided to go out of the oil business and 
into the tax collection business. They 
sought to extend their corner on oil to all of 
the West's capital and real wealth. The 
bankers financed the tax collection. Poor 
countries couldn't pay their tax, so the 
banks loaned money to Zaire so it could pay 
its tax to the Arabs, who then deposited 
their tax collections back in the banks. That 
set up a classic debt merry-go-round or 
Ponzi scheme. Each year the banks had to 
lend Zaire more for that year's tax collec- 
tion, plus interest on the old principal. 
Every Ponzi scheme depends on new money, 
and new money in accelerating amounts as 
the debt snowballs. The figures show we are 
now in the last stages. In 1978 the total 
volume of international debt of developing 
nations was $340 billion; in 1982 it was $640 
billion. Already we hear the IMF appropria- 
tion will not be enough. Third Worlders say 
the only insurance company that would be 
enough is the U.S. treasury. 

In 1972, the Arabs received $24 billion 
from the rest of the world; in 1982, they re- 
ceived $230 billion. The Saudis—with a lift- 
ing cost of 50 cents a barrel—were collecting 
$40 a barrel. Since all oil prices followed 
OPEC up in the United States, the cost of 
oil went from $20.3 billion in 1972 to $225 
billion in 1981. The extra cost came to $820 
per person or $3,300 for a family of four. An 
incredible foreign tax imposed upon Ameri- 
cans and financed by the banks (the price of 
oil bases on the 1952-60 standard—adjusted 
for CPC—is $6.46 per barrel). The extra-ter- 
ritorial tax was imposed upon us not only by 
OPEC, but by non-OPEC producers who fol- 
lowed the cartel price—the Mexicans, the 
British, the Russians. The United States, 
which in 1972 had the world’s highest 
standard of living, was tied with France for 
tenth in 1982. 

Recycling and Détente are closely related. 
Recycling, essentially, is a price support 
system for oil. The banks guaranteed that 
OPEC would receive the cartel price. The 
main beneficiary is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of oil—the Soviet Union. In 1982 the 
Soviet's received $16 billion in oil revenues; 
in essence, a Russian tax on the west. Oil 
provided 60 percent of Moscow’s hard cur- 
rency reserves. A drop in the price of oil to 
market levels would be a severe blow to the 
Reds. The Administration, however, does 
not grasp the opportunity. Instead, it is en- 
gaged in a coordinated effort to keep the 
price of oil up. One example is the IMF ap- 
propriation before you which will provide 
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funds so the poor countries can continue to 
pay the cartel price for oil. The IMF even 
provides direct support to the OPEC cartel. 
Venezuela, the Wall Street Journal reports, 
will soon apply for funds; Ecuador already 
has an IMF agreement. Nigeria may soon 
appear. The absurdity of providing funds to 
OPEC countries to tide them over a bad 
time should be clear to any reasonable 
person. U.S. policy, instead of financing the 
cartel, should be aimed at destroying it, 
which would give American business a 
strong boost without inflation. If Venezuela 
has a debt problem, let them sell some oil at 
market prices; same for Nigeria. 

By financing the OPEC oil tax beginning 
in 1973-74, the bankers killed U.S. business 
with a double blow—first the oil tax itself 
and then to finance it, they shipped the 
money overseas—creating a shortage of 
money at home and driving interest rates 
up. In 1972, the rate on prime commercial 
paper was 4.7 percent and mortgages were 8 
percent. 

At the same time the bankers were rolling 
over Poland, Romania, Yugoslavia, Hunga- 
ry, and Argentina, they—in 1982 alone— 
drove 50,000 American businesses into bank- 
ruptcy. The owners of established business- 
es could not make them go at 20 percent in- 
terest and $40 a barrel oil. The results were 
devastating: in the 1970s American labor 
lost 30-40 million private sector jobs; 70 per- 
cent of private sector jobs existing in 1970 
were gone by 1980. The bankers turned 
down meritorious domestic borrowers with 
the simple, unanswerable question: “Why 
should I lend money to you when I can 
make so much more lending to Mexico.” 

The United States has undergone “dein- 
dustrialization,” which means that low-cap- 
ital service industries—like McDonalds— 
boom (service is now two-thirds of GNP). 
On the other hand, capital intensive indus- 
try can't make it; a basic one, steel, is dead; 
and another, autos, is dying. Clearly, you 
cannot have a serious country without a 
steel industry. Economists said that Ameri- 
can management and labor could not com- 
pete with foreign competition and that was 
it. 

Businessmen, such as W. P. Tippett, chair- 
man of American Motors, said it was not a 
straight deal; you could not “compete 
against government-subsidized foreign com- 
petition.” Which was true enough, but Mr. 
Tippett missed the real irony—that we were 
giving the foreigners the money to subsidize 
the competition against us; we provided the 
subsidy used against ourselves. The recipi- 
ents of the banker's largesse, say Brazil, has 
zero capital cost because there was never 
any payback. 

Back to the debt merry-go-round—with in- 
terest piling upon interest, and the tremen- 
dous increase in rates, in a short time the 
figures were outlandish. Mexico owes $250 
million a week in interest alone. Brazil the 
same. Those figures should be remembered 
when the Administration tells us that an 
economic recovery will solve the debt prob- 
lem. The bankers always have a theory 
about how the debt will be repaid. One 
theory was that sovereign governments 
never default. Another was the famous um- 
brella theory under which the Soviet Union 
would pay off any debt of the satellites. 
Now we hear the economic recovery will 
save the day. 

The debt rolled on, in June 1982, accord- 
ing to Secretary Regan, the poor countries 
owed the bankers $265 billion. Counting in 
loans from Western governments and inter- 
national agencies, by the Regan figures, the 
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poor countries owe $500 billion. The Ameri- 
can Express private capital model projects 
developing country debt at $1 trillion in 
1986; it projects debt service payments due 
the banks in 1986 at $345 billion. Last year, 
of $140 billion bank payments due, about a 
third, $45 billion, was not paid. In 1983, 
bank payments of over $220 billion are due. 
In 1983, Mexico alone has $43 billion due. 

Both the Reds and the Third Worlders 
expect more in the future; the Reds have 
budgeted in a new $70 billion from the West 
for Comecon by 1986. The Russians don’t 
care how the West pays—it can use the IMF 
as a front to funnel money to Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary and, probably soon, 
Poland—but it has to pay. 

The first real issue now is the future pay- 
ments. The outstanding debt is largely gone; 
the money is not coming home. The policy 
decision now is do we give away more money 
to our enemies? The continuing erosion of 
Western wealth to keep in power Commu- 
nist governments who threaten our liberties 
is suicidal. 

The second real issue is who will bear the 
losses from the existing bad loans. The 
bankers—who made them—are desperately 
trying to “socialize” the loss by shifting it 
from themselves to the American taxpayer. 
The Administration has signed on to this 
effort to take yet another bite out of the 
middle class American. The banks made a 
simple business mistake—they took a gigan- 
tic short position against the dollar as we 
headed into disinflation and a strong dollar. 
They placed a large bet on inflation and 
lost. Now they want some partners. The 
whole scheme was set up to evade constitu- 
tional procedures and congressional approv- 
al, but now it has gone bad the taxpayer 
should pay for it. Capitalism, of course, does 
not work if bad management is unre- 
strained. 

The banks made mistakes in the hundreds 
of billions and now say we're too big, if we 
go down we bring the house down; you've 
got to bail us out. In selling to us the IMF 
appropriation, the Administration has fol- 
lowed the old Roman precept, “If reason 
will not persuade, let fear compel.” Trade 
will collapse, grass will grow in the streets. 
All because the bankers will have to own up 
to their losses. The loans are bad now and 
yet they continue to balance the books. 
Major financial institutions cannot be based 
on fictitious assets. The banks, like the Em- 
peror in the Hans Christian Andersen story, 
are highly vulnerable to any small boy in 
the crowd. 

It is not in the national interest to give 
away any more money. The banks have 
been holding up the oil prices and interest 
rates. If they recognize their losses, we may 
end up with 6 percent interest and $6 a 
barrel oil. There’s nothing wrong with 
American business and labor that would not 
be cured by 6 percent interest and $6 a 
barrel oil. An end to over-expensive oil is 
what the West's idling factories have 
needed for 10 years. Between 1948 and 1973 
the gross world produce quadrupled. Since 
1973 we have been on a slow walk. 

The Administration offers more of the 
same—more bankruptcies, more unemploy- 
ment and more zero growth. They say, let's 
keep the same people in charge who've 
gotten us this far—the big banks, Volcker's 
Fed, the IMF—give them a little more 
money, let them manage it. 

The Administration offers the IMF solu- 
tion—which starts with a first payment of 
$8.4 billion. A main thrust of the Adminis- 
tration is that this is a jobs bill. American 
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workers, they say, will benefit. This is accu- 
rate only in a very peculiar way—if you be- 
lieve that it makes sense to give poor coun- 
tries money so they can buy goods from 
you. If that is reasonable it should be done 
domestically rather than internationally. 
The insincerity of this argument is also 
plain since the IMF, who is supposed to lead 
us out of the wilderness, premises its pro- 
grams for poor countries on cutting back 
imports and increasing exports. 

It is bad morality to pretend that institu- 
tions and countries which are bankrupt are 
not bankrupt. Obviously, loaning more 
money to overburdened debtors is not a so- 
lution. The Schumer Plan is, I think, a 
thoughtful approach to the problem. It is 
similar to what is already required under Fi- 
nancial Accounting Standards Rule 15 
(FASB) for Troubled Debt Restructurings. 
It would not require an immediate write off, 
but would affect future earnings. A major 
problem with the IMF approach is that, 
once funded with taxpayers’ money, the 
IMF is beyond congressional control. I 
would recommend adding to the Schumer 
Plan a requirement that, if the IMF intends 
to make any loan to a Communist or OPEC 
country, it must first secure congressional 
approval. 

In conclusion, the banks have been acting 
adversely to the interests of the United 
States and continue to do so. If they are 
candid with this committee, they must 
admit that the bad loans can be made good 
only by a major reinflation. Only then can 
the banks float off the rocks on a rising tide 
of a debased currency—a tide which may 
drown the rest of us. Inflation would, of 
course, shift the loss from the banks to the 
holders of money and other liabilities issued 
by the banks and government. High infla- 
tion and high oil prices will aid the banks, 
but they will be disastrous for the United 
States and the West. The country should 
not be dragged into the hole the bankers 
have dug for themselves. Thank you for 
your consideration. 


SOME HARD TRUTHS ABOUT 
THE SOVIET UNION 


HON. JAMES G. MARTIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert in the 
Record an article by Seweryn Bialer, 
one of the country’s preeminent spe- 
cialists on the Soviet Union. 

To have a sincere devotion to arms 
control and peace without a practical 
understanding of the grim realities of 
world politics is as dangerous as 
having a one-sided emphasis on mili- 
tary power. This is a fault of many in 
the freeze movement and was exposed 
in our lengthy, vigorous debate on the 
freeze. 

I ask my colleagues to note Dr. 
Bialer’s comment that massive nuclear 
power is really all the Soviet Union 
has, and that, consequently, meaning- 
ful arms control will be very difficult 
to achieve. 
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{From the Washington Post, May 8, 1983] 
THE Soviets REALLY NEED THEIR NUKES 


(By Seweryn Bialer) 


In the great debate over nuclear weapons 
and how to control them, one key fact gets 
too little attention: The Soviet Union de- 
pends on its nuclear arsenal not only to pro- 
tect itself and to threaten others, but for its 
very status as a great power. Without nucle- 
ar weapons, the Soviet Union would not be a 
superpower. 

Perhaps we shy away from this fact be- 
cause its implications are so depressing. Ob- 
viously, if the Soviet leaders believe that 
they depend on nuclear weapons for their 
international status, they are unlikely to 
consider giving them up. This state of af- 
fairs cannot be wished way. 

More depressing still, the nuclear revolu- 
tion that has transformed international pol- 
itics gives the Soviet Union considerable ad- 
vantages over the West in the competition 
for global influence. The very unusability“ 
of nuclear weapons makes them more useful 
to the Soviets than they can ever be to us. 

Nuclear weapons are much more than 
weapons. They are the overriding political 
and psychological factor in Soviet-American 
relations, and in today’s global politics gen- 
erally. The fact that nuclear weapons exist 
has created an international situation with- 
out precedent in history. 

The existence of nuclear weapons has also 
given the United States and the Soviet 
Union a set of compelling common interests, 
beginning, of course, with their mutual need 
to avoid a nuclear war. But common inter- 
ests are far from either superpower's only 
interests. 

If avoiding a nuclear war and the confron- 
tations that could lead to one was both su- 
perpowers’ fundamental goal, their chances 
for success would be very high. 

Even if the nuclear arms race continues 
indefinitely, one can argue—however iron- 
ically—that both sides believe they are accu- 
mulating new weapons to avoid the sort of 
strategic imbalance that could tempt one su- 
perpower to attack the other. 

But the prevention of a nuclear holocaust 
and the survival of humanity is not the only 
fundamental goal of either America or of 
Russia. Both have other international ambi- 
tions, and the Soviet Union has an unsatis- 
fied hunger for global influence that pushes 
it toward a highly activist foreign policy. 

It's no use shying away from this uncom- 
fortable fact. Soviet nationalism and pride, 
history and ideology, its military might 
combined with the docility of its population, 
its late arrival on the superpower stage all 
encourage this activism. The Soviet Union is 
still in the ascending stage of its interna- 
tional ambitions. 

In this stage the Soviet leadership is 
hoping it will be able to turn Western 
Europe away from its alliance with the 
United States. The Soviets are committed to 
support radical changes in the Third World, 
even if this involves direct and indirect 
Soviet military engagement. While the over- 
riding Soviet goal is to protect its own Rus- 
sian-Soviet system and its internal“ and 
“external” multinational empire, its key tac- 
tical aims as a latecomer to the “game” of 
global politics are offensive. 

For the United States, this is clearly the 
descending stage of political, economic and 
military ambitions. America now views the 
international system with the attitudes of a 
status-quo power. Its long-term policy direc- 
tion is best expressed in “containment”—a 
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concept with basically defensive connota- 
tions. 

American key goals are the preservation 
of the independent industrial democracies, 
which requires a balance of at least strate- 
gic parity with the Soviet Union; the de- 
fense of vital economic and strategic Ameri- 
can and allied interests in such areas as the 
Persian Gulf, which requires the preserva- 
tion or creation of a conventional Soviet- 
American balance in some regions of the 
world; and finally, the preservation—at 
best—of the existing configuration of forces 
in the Third World. Where change cannot 
be avoided, the U.S. wants gradual evolu- 
tion, not revolutionary upheavals. 

This is a dangerous situation. Although 
each superpower wants to achieve its goals 
without using nuclear weapons—that is, in 
the rational way—this may not prove to be 
so easy. The asymmetry of goals which each 
superpower pursues and the fact that one is 
still ascendant while the other is retrench- 
ing increases the perils of an unintended es- 
calation of their conflict to the threshold of 
nuclear war. 

To put it simply, the nuclear revolution in 
weaponry and warfare and its military, po- 
litical and psychological consequences give 
the Soviet Union a better opportunity than 
the United States to achieve its internation- 
al goals without a nuclear war. This is true 
for four reasons: 

First, nuclear weapons act as a great 
equalizer of the actual, conventional mili- 
tary potential of the Western and Soviet al- 
liances, and therefore are a guarantor of the 
security of the Soviet Union. Far from being 
an equal, the Soviet Union and its bloc are 
far behind the Western alliance in conven- 
tional military potential. 

At the beginning of the 1980s the com- 
bined gross national product (GNP) of the 
industrial democracies was more than three 
times larger than the combined GNP of the 
Warsaw Pact countries. (This is about the 
same relationship that existed between the 
West European and Soviet economic mili- 
tary potential on the eve of World War II, 
and is only marginally different than the 
comparative potential of NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact in the 1950s). Technologically, 
recent studies have shown that the lopsided 
superiority of the West is at least as great 
today as it was in 1953, the year when Stalin 
died. 

But nuclear weapons—strategic, theater, 
and tactical—act as a great equalizer of the 
military potential and actual strength of 
the competing blocs, who without them are 
not equal at all. Once strategic parity has 
been achieved, it provides a degree of securi- 
ty to the Soviet Union that it never enjoyed 
in the past. 

And of course, nuclear weapons enhance 
the psychological-political effectiveness of 
any threat from Soviet conventional forces 
on Soviet borders or in remote corners of 
the globe. 

Second, the nuclear revolution led to the 
the once-justified but now pernicious con- 
cept of an American nuclear umbrella over 
Western Europe, and the “bigger bang for 
the buck” military policy of the United 
States. The idea of an American umbrella 
led to much lower levels of conventional 
military spending by the industrial democ- 
racies than at any time in their 20th-centu- 
ry history. The idea of more bang.“ and 
the attendant American preoccupation with 
the nuclear balance, led to a deterioration 
of conventional U.S. forces and to the dissi- 
pation of the American military-industrial 
base. And of course, these changes occurred 
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at a time when Soviet conventional forces 
were growing steadily. The resulting superi- 
ority of mobilized conventional strength 
gave the Soviets freedom of military action 
below the level of nuclear war. 

Third, the Soviet leadership is able to ex- 
ploit the balance of terror more effectively 
than the United States can because of the 
nature of the Soviet political system. Soviet 
leaders do not feel great pressure from 
public opinion in formulating their military 
and foreign policies and calibrating their 
use of military threats towards their oppo- 
nents. At the same time, Soviet leaders can 
manipulate the legitimate fear of nuclear 
weapons in the populations of the industrial 
democracies. This asymmetry lets the Soviet 
leadership reap the political rewards of nu- 
clear parity and leaves them freer to employ 
military threat or actual military forces. 

Fourth, the nature of Third world con- 
flicts and of popular aspirations in the de- 
veloping countries favors military conflicts 
and revolutions—best suited to Soviet pur- 
poses—rather than gradualism and the evo- 
lution of democratic institutions that Amer- 
ica would prefer. When nuclear parity elimi- 
nates the danger of retribution to their own 
homeland and empire, the Soviets can 
engage in low-risk and low-cost adventures 
to help accelerate the “historical process” in 
the Third World. 

On the other hand, any American at- 
tempts to intervene to preserve the status 
quo are likely to require large-scale involve- 
ment at a high cost. The unpopularity of 
such interventions, the difficulties of 
making them work, and the danger of their 
escalation into confrontations with the 
Soviet Union makes them extremely diffi- 
cult for the United States to undertake. 

So nuclear weapons give the Soviets clear 
advantages. Of course the present balance 
of nuclear terror also presents the Soviet 
Union with terrible dangers. But it would be 
foolish to ignore the fact that the same bal- 
ance of terror also gives the Soviet leaders 
opportunities for global assertiveness that 
are unprecedented in the entire history of 
the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, the advantages cre- 
ated for the Soviet Union by the nuclear 
revolution do not assure the success of 
Soviet policies. Those advantages may well 
be balanced by the Soviets’ problems: inter- 
nal weaknesses, difficulties inside the East 
European empire, and the Soviets’ inability 
to match their military capabilities with the 
political, economic and cultural power that 
could produce practical advantages for the 
U.S.S.R. around the world. The restoration 
of an effective American-West European al- 
liance could also help frustrate Soviet ambi- 
tions. 

In the area of strategic weapons, the 
Soviet leadership's oft-proclaimed desire for 
arms control and stability is at least as sin- 
cere as President Reagan’s repeated state- 
ments of interest in nuclear arms reduction. 
But if nuclear weapons were ever abolished 
or decisively reduced in number, it is the 
Soviet Union that would really suffer—mili- 
tarily, politically and psychologically. This 
is an important reason why the total elimi- 
nation of nuclear weapons is an unattain- 
able goal, and why even their substantial re- 
duction will be very difficult to achieve, 
though we must strive to achieve it.e 
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THE SITUATION IN 
GUATEMALA—PART I 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, recent 
news about Central America has fo- 
cused on El Salvador and Nicaragua. 
But Guatemala is another key country 
in that troubled region and it is impor- 
tant that we understand the develop- 
ments taking place there as we debate 
U.S. policy toward Central America. 

In March 1982, a military coup 
brought the Rios Montt government 
to power. At first there was hope that 
the new government would be an im- 
provement over the previous brutal 
regime, but that hope was short lived. 

While killings and disappearances 
seemed to recede in the cities, reports 
of official violence against civilians 
and massacres in the countryside 
began to appear frequently. Through- 
out 1982 and the first part of this 
year, respected organizations such as 
Amnesty International, the USS. 
Catholic Conference, and Americas 
Watch, among others, have been de- 
scribing the terror and death carried 
out by Guatemalan forces against In- 
dians and peasant farmers, including 
men, women, and children. 

Unfortunately the administration 
decided to play down these reports 
and increased support for a govern- 
ment making war on its own people. It 
increased U.S. foreign aid to the Rios 
Montt regime, including $10 million in 
nondevelopment economic aid, and al- 
lowed the Guatemalan Government to 
purchase military equipment for the 
first time since 1977. In late 1982, 
President Reagan met with Rios 
Montt in Central America and said 
that the Guatemalan President was 
getting a bum rap” from human 
rights critics. Several months later, 
however, the Reagan administration 
itself had to protest to the Guatema- 
lan Government the death of a USAID 
worker and friends at the hands of 
Guatemala's security forces. The reali- 
ty of the regime’s brutality had finally 
hit home. 

I would like to place in the RECORD 
at this time summaries of several re- 
ports describing the situation in Gua- 
temala. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL REPORTS MASSA- 

CRES IN NEw GUATEMALAN SECURITY DRIVE 

Guatemalan forces massacred more than 
2,600 Indians and peasant farmers in a new 
counterinsurgency program launched after 
General Efrain Rios Montt came to power 
in March this year, Amnesty International 
said today (Monday, October 11, 1982). 

Military and newly formed civil defense“ 
units destroyed entire villages, tortured and 
mutilated local people and carried out mass 
executions in at least 112 separate incidents 
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between March and July, the worldwide 
human rights movement said. 

Reports still coming in show the pattern 
has continued in more recent months. Am- 
nesty International said exact details of all 
the incidents were hard to establish but it 
believed the death toll was probably higher 
than the figures reported to it so far. 

In one Indian village in Quiché province 
on April 5 troops were reported to have 
forced all the inhabitants into the court- 
house, raped the women and beheaded the 
men, and then battered the children to 
death against rocks in a nearby river. Raids 
elsewhere on the same day left some 100 
people dead in the village of Mangal and 35 
at Covadonga. 

In other localities, people were burned 
alive in their huts, hacked to death by ma- 
chete and machine-gunned. Amnesty Inter- 
national said information about other atroc- 
ities was still coming in. 

Government forces have cleared all local 
people from several areas where insurgents 
were reported, killing many and driving 
others away. 

Guatemalan officials maintain that the 
dead are guerrillas who died in clashes with 
government forces or civilians killed by 
guerrillas. But Amnesty International said 
its information repeatedly pointed to gov- 
ernment responsibility for a program of 
mass killing of unarmed civilians in rural 
areas. 

Amnesty International previously report- 
ed the existence of a government-run assas- 
sination program under former President 
Romero Lucas Garcia in which “death 
squads” eliminated suspected opponents of 
the government, many of them in Guatema- 
la's cities. Now.“ said an Amnesty Interna- 
tional official today, wholesale massacres 
are reported from the countryside.” 

The victims have included pregnant 
women, small children and the elderly. In a 
house-to-house operation in Quiché prov- 
ince in May, armed agents killed 25 children 
between the ages of 4 months and 14 years, 
15 women and 3 men. 

The Amnesty International statement co- 
incides with the movement’s annual Pris- 
oners of Conscience Week“ whose theme 
this year is human rights violations in rural 
areas around the world. 


BISHOPS’ PRESIDENT URGES ADMINISTRATION 
To WITHHOLD MILITARY AID TO GUATEMALA 


WASHINGTON.—The President of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Bishops has 
urged the Administration to withhold mili- 
tary assistance to Guatemala until “sub- 
stantial and verifiable” proof is given that 
the pattern of violent repression of human 
rights in that country has ended. 

Archbishop John R. Roach of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis said Church sources and 
other reliable witnesses in Guatemala have 
stated that human rights abuses, especially 
campaigns of intimidation and displacement 
directed against the Indian population, have 
increased dramatically in the last six 
months. 

This contradicts statements by Adminis- 
tration sources suggesting that Guatemala's 
human rights record is improving. 

“Our impression is entirely different,” 
Archbishop Roach stated. 

“It is not our role either to judge the in- 
tentions of the present Guatemalan govern- 
ment or to assess its true ability to control 
events throughout the country,” the Arch- 
bishop said, But we must insist that the ex- 
tensive data available to us suggest that the 
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previous pattern of violations has altered in 
recent months only by becoming worse. 

“We respectfully urge the Administration, 
therefore, to withhold any further military 
assistance to Guatemala until substantial 
and verifiable proof is given that the pat- 
tern has been truly broken.” 


The present Administration has indicated 
its desire to renew U.S. military aid to Gua- 
temala, which ended in 1977. A military 
training program has been requested for 
fiscal year 1983, and considerable military 
aid for Guatemala was included in the pro- 
posal for the Caribbean Basin Initiative. 

The bishops of the United States reiterat- 
ed their longstanding opposition to military 
aid to Guatemala in a Statement on Central 
America issued in November, 1981. The 
statement said U.S. diplomacy in Guatemala 
should be directed towards enhancing the 
protection of human rights and assisting 
the meeting of basic human needs. 


During the past year they have made 
statements of solidarity with the Catholic 
Bishops of Guatemala, who said last May 
that the level of assassinations in their 
country has reached the level of genocide. 


AN AMERICAS WATCH REPORT 
SUMMARY AND FINDINGS 


It is the view of the Americas Watch, 
based on direct testimony and other rele- 
vant information that we have gathered, 
that the human rights situation in Guate- 
mala has not improved, but, if anything, has 
deteriorated since November, 1982. We 
arrive at this conclusion for the following 
reasons: 


1. The Guatemalan Government’s coun- 
terinsurgency program, begun in early 1982, 
has been continued and expanded by the 
Rios Montt government and remains in 
effect at this time. 


2. A principal feature of this campaign is 
the systematic murder of Indian 
noncombatants (men, women and children) 
of any village, farm or cooperative, that the 
army regards as possibly supportive of the 
guerrilla insurgents or that otherwise resists 
army directives. 


3. Although civilian men of all ages have 
been shot in large numbers by the Guate- 
malan army, women and children are par- 
ticular victims; women are routinely raped 
before being killed; children are smashed 
against walls, choked, burned alive or mur- 
dered by machete or bayonet. 


4. There is growing evidence that civilian 
males, including teenagers are being con- 
scripted, under threat of death into civil 
patrols,” which are controlled by local army 
commanders. A principal function of the 
civil patrols is to kill other civilians suspect- 
ed of being “subversive” or otherwise objec- 
tionable to local army commanders. 


5. Incidental to its murder of civilians, the 
army frequently destroys churches, schools, 
livestock, crops, food supplies and seeds be- 
longing to suspect villages, cooperatives or 
private farms. An apparent purpose, and 
clear effect is to deprive entire villages and 
farm communities of food necessary for sur- 
vival. 

6. Unable to live in their villages or on 
their farms, or to survive in the mountains 
to which they flee, an increasing number of 
Guatemalan Indians (estimated at between 
70,000 and 100,000) have sought refuge in 
southern Mexico. The Guatemalan army 
has created a free-fire zone along its border 
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with Mexico and routinely pursues and tries 
to kill many refugees to prevent them from 
reaching Mexico. 


7. Through the period of our visit to 
southern Mexico in March, 1983, Guatema- 
lan ground and air forces have repeatedly 
crossed into Mexican territory to intimidate 
refugees and to carry out surveillance of ref- 
ugee camps. During our delegation’s visit, 
one armed Guatemalan force crossed sever- 
al kilometers over the border near the 
Chajul refugee camp and another force 
opened fire at refugees at the Puerto Rico 
refugee camp. 


8. The Guatemalan armed forces make ex- 
tensive and conspicuous use of helicopters, 
mortars and incendiary bombs in attacking 
rural villages in destroying and burning 
crops, and in harassing refugees seeking to 
escape, and routinely use helicopters for 
surveillance of refugee camps in Mexico. 


9. The Guatemalan government continues 
to execute prisoners (11 men since January 
1, 1983) tried in secret by special courts 
whose procedures and composition prima 
facie violate its international treaty obliga- 
tions. 


10. It is widely known within the refugee 
community, and among displaced Indians in 
Guatemala, that the principal supplier of 
such helicopters—and the principal support- 
er of the Rios Montt government—is the 
United States. 


RECOMMENDATION 


These findings indicate that the Rios 
Montt government continues to engage in a 
consistent pattern of gross violations of 
internationally recognized human rights. 
Accordingly, as U.S. law prohibits military 
assistance to such governments, Americas 
Watch calls for the immediate suspension of 
all existing military sales and the withhold- 
ing of requested military assistance to the 
Guatemalan government. Continued U.S. 
military and diplomatic support for the Rios 
Montt government will lead, and in fact, is 
already leading the Guatemalan people to 
view the United States as an accomplice to 
the massive and unspeakable human rights 
violations that are being committed by the 
Rios Montt government.e 


FLORIDA ATTORNEY GENERAL 
URGES ACTION ON LEGISLA- 
TION TO DEAUTHORIZE THE 
CROSS-FLORIDA BARGE CANAL 


HON. BUDDY MacKAY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. MacKAY. Mr. Speaker, on April 
21, 1983, I introduced H.R. 2695, a bill 
to deauthorize the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal. 


This bill is supported by the Gover- 
nor of Florida, as well as the elected 
cabinet of Florida. As the Congress 
begins to consider this legislation, I 
wanted to share with my colleagues 
the text of a letter I have received 
from the Honorable Jim Smith, attor- 
ney general of Florida, which outlines 
the legal situation in which the State 
of Florida currently finds itself with 
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regard to the canal. In his letter, he 
points out the need for swift action on 
this bill. 

I insert the text of this letter at this 
point in the Recorp and strongly urge 
my colleagues to review it. I believe it 
very succinctly outlines the legal rea- 
sons for passing H.R. 2695. 


DEPARTMENT OF LEGAL AFFAIRS, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Tallahassee, Fla., May 3, 1983. 
Hon. Buppy MacKay, 
U.S. Congressman, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MacKay: I am aware 
that bills have been introduced in both 
houses of Congress which would deautho- 
rize the Cross-Florida Barge Canal Project. 
There are several matters which need to be 
considered in relation to this proposed legis- 
lation. Therefore, this letter is being sent to 
each member of Florida’s Congressional del- 
egation. 


As you know, in 1971 President Nixon or- 
dered a halt to construction of the canal 
project. After extensive studies, which in- 
cluded consideration of an alternative com- 
pletion route, the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers in 1977 recommended against comple- 
tion of the canal because of an unfavorable 
cost benefit analysis. That same year the 
Governor and Cabinet of Florida, sitting as 
the head of the Florida Department of Nat- 
ural Resources, adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that Congress deauthorize the 
canal. 

In 1979, in anticipation of deauthoriza- 
tion, the Florida Legislature enacted Chap- 
ter 79-167, Laws of Florida. This law will 
become effective only if the canal is deauth- 
orized. Some of the salient features of the 
1979 legislation are: 

It requires preparation of a land manage- 
ment plan which will decide future uses of 
lands now owned by the Canal Authority (a 
state agency composed of the Governor and 
Cabinet which owns most of the lands ac- 
quired for the canal project). 

It provides for sale to the federal govern- 
ment of a large area which includes most of 
Lake Ocklawaha (Rodman Pool) and lands 
along the Oklawaha River which were to 
have become Eureka Pool. These lands are 
to be sold at fair market value for inclusion 
in an expanded Ocala National Forest. 
Their use must be consistent with the land 
management plan for that area. 

The Florida Department of Natural Re- 
sources is empowered to acquire by pur- 
chase, exchange or eminent domain the fee 
simple interest in lands to be included in the 
Ocala National Forest where the Canal Au- 
thority originally acquired less than the fee. 

Lands determined to be surplus by the 
management plan are to be offered for sale 
at fair market value—first to the original 
owner, then to the county, then to the 
public at auction. 

The six counties of the Cross Florida 
Canal Navigation District—Duval, Clay, 
Putman, Marion, Levy and Citrus—are to be 
refunded with interest the ad valorem tax 
revenues contributed to the Canal Author- 
ity for land acquisition. (The principal 
amount of the counties’ contribution was 
$9,340,720.94. Principal and interest now 
total some $32 million and is accumulating 
at the rate of 8 per cent per year.) 

The primary mechanism for repaying the 
six counties is the sale of surplus Canal Au- 
thority lands. 
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As a result of recent circuit court decisions 
in Florida, this orderly plan for disposition 
of Canal Authority lands, and even the pos- 
sibility of completion should Congress 
choose that, are threatened by further 
delay. In May, 1982, the circuit court in 
Marion County held in suits filed by eleven 
former land owners that the canal project 
has been effectively abandoned and that the 
former owners of land should be revested 
with title. Appeals of those judgments are 
now pending before the Fifth District Court 
of Appeal in Daytona Beach. Although we 
firmly believe that legal precedent is against 
the circuit court’s rulings, one cannot dis- 
count the possibility that the judgments 
may be affirmed. However, we do not antici- 
pate having a decision from the Fifth Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal for at least several 
months. 


Since those cases were tried, Florida 
Power and Light Company has filed suit in 
Marion County seeking to recover title to 
over nine thousand acres of land the Canal 
Authority owns in fee simple. Of this, 3,248 
acres are under or around Lake Ocklawaha, 
and 5,900 acres boarder the Oklawaha River 
in the proposed Eureka Poo! area. All of 
this land is environmentally sensitive and is 
part of the area proposed for inclusion in 
the Ocala National Forest. Unfortunately, 
we expect the circuit court will follow its 
previous rulings at the trial of this case 
which is now scheduled for June 24, 1983. 


The implications of the courts’ decisions 
in these cases are serious. First, if all or 
most of the Canal Authority lands are re- 
turned to private ownership, the protection 
of sensitive ecological resources contemplat- 
ed by the 1979 legislation, or any degree of 
restoration, will be vastly complicated if not 
made impossible. Present and future recre- 
ational uses may also be thwarted. Further, 
should Congress decide to complete the 
Canal, it is obvious enormous duplicative ex- 
penditures would be necessary if the land 
reverts to private ownership. 


The circuit court also decided that the 
former land owners were entitled to the 
land upon their repayment of the 1960s pur- 
chase price, not current fair market value. 
The effect of this may well be to deprive the 
six counties of the navigation district— 
Duval, Clay, Putnam, Marion, Levy and 
Citrus—of some portion of the amount they 
are to be paid under the 1979 legislation. Al- 
though the land management plans are not 
complete, there appears to be just sufficient 
land available for sale at fair market value 
to repay the interest. It is doubtful however 
that these lands are appreciating at the rate 
of eight percent per year. Thus, the longer 
deauthorization is delayed the more diffi- 
cult it will be to repay the counties. If the 
land should revert to previous owners for 
the 1960s prices, full repayment to the six 
counties and their taxpayers will not be pos- 
sible. 

I trust you will find this helpful in your 
decision regarding the canal. I believe that 
delay in resolving the fate of the canal will 
further complicate an already complex situ- 
ation. Therefore, your prompt action on 
this bill is highly desirable. If I may provide 
you any more information, please call on 
me. 

Sincerely, 
Jim SMITH 
Attorney Generale 
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PRESIDENT REAGAN PAYS TRIB- 
UTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit for the Recorp a stirring 
eulogy to the memory of John M. Ash- 
brook given by President Reagan on 
May 9, 1983, at Ashland College, Ash- 
land, Ohio. 

Though the first anniversary of 
John’s untimely death has just passed, 
his memory and his commitment to 
Ashland College and quality education 
throughout this country endure. 

The President also used this occa- 
sion to give the Nation an update on 
his economic program. 

The text of the President’s speech 
follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE JOHN M. 
ASHBROOK MEMORIAL DINNER 


THE PRESIDENT. Thank you. [Applause]. 
Thank you, Fred, Dr. Schultz, Jean Ash- 
brook, and distinguished guests, we are here 
this evening to honor a man who, though he 
died at a tragically young age, garnered 
himself a remarkable record of public serv- 
ice as a state assemblyman, a distinguished 
congressman, a candidate for the United 
States Senate and, for a brief time, a candi- 
date for the presidency of the United 
States. 

There is sadness and surprise in recount- 
ing these titles of office either held or 
sought by John Ashbrook. Sadness, of 
course, because a man who made such an 
enormous contribution to American political 
life is now gone. Surprise, because all of us 
who followed closely the career of John 
Ashbrook remember him for his youthful 
and vigorous advocacy of traditional Ameri- 
can principles. When he entered the state 
legislature, he was 28, the second youngest 
member at that time of that body. When he 
went to Congress, he was 32, the second 
youngest member of that body. And when 
he died, a candidate for the United States 
Senate, he was only 53. 

It was never quite possible to say of John 
Ashbrook that he was typical—even though 
he was very much one of a breed of mid- 
western congressmen, those who over the 
course of several decades fought a long, 
hard, and frequently losing battle against 
the encroachments and intrusions of big 
government. As early as 1960, John Ash- 
brook warned against “unbridled national 
power with a resultant loss of individual 
freedom and local autonomy.” He warned 
against the state planners, the economy 
wreckers, the spenders and the destroyers of 
local government.“ He was a founder and 
chairman of distinguished conservative or- 
ganizations including the American Con- 
servative Union. In standing up for these 
views, he was remarkably consistent—his 
lifetime voting record garnered him a 97 out 
of a possible 100 percent on the conservative 
voting scale. 

Yes, John Ashbrook was one of those hon- 
ored few, those officeholders in the fifties 
and sixties who warned against the current 
trends and fashions, who predicted that 
someday the massive spending schemes and 
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higher and higher taxes of the federal gov- 
ernment would stall and depress the Ameri- 
can economy, immobilize state and local 
government and endanger personal free- 
dom. 

But if John Ashbrook was a rock solid 
conservative he was also a conservative who 
broke the mold. He hardly fit the image of 
the stuffy or parochial reactionary some 
tried to attach to him. A graduate of Har- 
vard, an adept and effective public speaker, 
the concise eloquence he brought to his 
views made the liberal establishment take 
notice. And, most important, he was willing 
to take the kind of chances that few older 
and more traditional members of his party 
would ever have dared. He even challenged 
an incumbent President of his own party 
when he felt that President needed to be re- 
minded of his original mandate. 

In John Ashbrook’'s youth, his erudition, 
and his willingness to challenge long-estab- 
lished political precedents, we saw a new 
kind of Republican, a new kind of conserva- 
tive. It was in this sense that he was ahead 
of his time, a forerunner of many conserva- 
tive officeholders to come. 

And the voters of Ohio, even those who 
didn’t agree with him on every point, saw in 
him a man to be trusted, a leader who had 
clearly charted out the future and knew the 
direction he wanted it to go. Even those who 
view the world from a different political 
perspective can honor this man’s utter devo- 
tion to principle, and his understanding of 
the essence of political leadership. John 
Ashbrook knew that the first duty of public 
life is to responsibly speak the truth—even 
if the moment’s fashion is against the truth. 
For it’s through such consistency and coher- 
ence, such constant attention to principle, 
that the public trust is eventually won and a 
political consensus mobilized. 

In many ways, John Ashbrook symbolized 
the beginnings of a new conservative move- 
ment in America. As he grew in prominence, 
so did the movement he helped to lead. In 
the 50's and 60’s, it was labeled a lost cause, 
in the 70's it was thought of as another 
pressure group, and in the 80's many could 
argue it was the dominant force in Ameri- 
can political and intellectual life. [Ap- 
plause]. 

We mourn John Ashbrook’s loss to this 
movement and to his country. But as his 
longtime friend and fellow activist in that 
movement, William Rusher reminded us: 
Surely our highest consolation is knowing 
that John Asbrook did live to see his politi- 
cal principles victorious and his public 
career vindicated. [Applause]. 

Yet we do this memory and ourselves a 
disservice if we too exclusively identify John 
Ashbrook’s political principles with one 
man, one party, or one political movement. 
Through all of his writings and speeches, it 
was John Ashbrook’s insistent claim that 
opposition to the cult of state power—the 
cult that has so badly infected our centu- 
ry—was deeply and irrevocably part of 
America’s past and that the principles of 
limited government was America’s greatest 
contribution to constitutional and political 
history. 

He spoke movingly of America's tradition- 
al values and how too often in recent years 
we as a nation had drifted from those 
values. At the beginning of his second term 
in 1963, John was one of the senior mem- 
bers of a special five-man committee investi- 
gating the Ku Klux Klan and its involve- 
ment in the murder of civil rights workers 
in the South. 

“The minute I walk into those hearings,” 
he said, “it is like entering another world 
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where all of the values which are meaning- 
ful to me, law and order, respect for your 
fellow human being, justice go out the 
window—(where) traditional values are 
scoffed at. 

It was a long-standing American consen- 
sus based on these traditional values that 
John Ashbrook struggled to reinstitute in 
this country, a struggle we continue today. 

And in searching for the solution of our 
social or economic problems today, we can 
speak of a matrix, a formula that unlocks 
the solutions to many different problems. 
And I believe it is in the political wisdom 
and the social consensus that began this 
country, the consensus that still abides here 
in the heartland of America and was so evi- 
dent in the career of a John Ashbrook, it is 
this consensus that holds the key to our 
modern dilemmas. 

From their own harsh experience with in- 
trusive, overbearing government, the 
Founding Fathers made a great break- 
through in political understanding: They 
understood that it is the excesses of govern- 
ment, the will to power of one man over an- 
other, that has been a principal source of in- 
justice and human suffering through the 
ages. The Founding Fathers understood 
that only by making government the serv- 
ant, not the master, only by positing sover- 
eignty in the people and not the state can 
we hope to protect freedom and see the po- 
litical commonwealth prosper. 

In 1776, the source of government excess 
was the crown’s abuse of power and its at- 
tempt to suffocate the colonists with its 
overbearing demands. In our own day, the 
danger of too much state power has taken a 
subtler but no less dangerous form. Out of 
the best of intentions, government has in- 
tervened in areas where it is neither compe- 
tent nor needed nor wanted by the mass of 
Americans. [Applause]. 

There is no better example of the wisdom 
of limited government and the price paid by 
societies that forgot that wisdom than the 
economic problems we've encountered in 
recent years. The notion that government 
planners could fine-tune the economy from 
Washington led to a vicious cycle of boom 
and bust, periods of high inflation followed 
by periods of high unemployment. 

Ohio has suffered from the practice of 
Washington-based meddling more than 
almost any other state. Today, because of 
this vicious cycle and following decades of 
growth in government, there are 13 percent 
unemployed in your state. And in states 
like Canton, the rate is as high as 17.5 per- 
cent and in Youngstown, 20.1 percent. 

These are not just statistics. They repre- 
sent human hardship and suffering, they 
stand for unhappy families with lifetime 
savings eaten up and dreams for the future 
destroyed. 

Now all of us hope, of course, that the un- 
employment situation will ease much more 
quickly than current predictions suggest. 
But if past recessions were the rule, unem- 
ployment will remain a lagging indicator in 
an otherwise brightening economy so the 
unemployed will be among the last to feel 
the benefits of the recovery. 

But those who have for so long preached 
the benefits of bigger government should be 
asked to acknowledge that the economic 
conditions that led to recession and unem- 
ployment were created by years of growth 
in government and the climate of govern- 
ment expansion and interference. When 
this administration took office, federal 
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spending had tripled in the preceding 10 
years and taxes had doubled in the preced- 
ing five years. The national debt was hitting 
a trillion dollars—social spending had quad- 
rupled in one decade. The budget for the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
became the third largest entity in the world, 
just behind the national budgets of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. One 
social program, food stamps, had grown 
from a $70 million experimental program in 
1965 to an $11.25 billion program in 1981— 
an incredible 16,000 percent increase. 

The government was draining off Ameri- 
ca’s productivity and placing an enormous 
drag on the economy. Higher and higher 
taxes and inflation were discouraging work, 
risk, and the willingness of business and 
labor to invest time or money in economic 
expansion. 

Now this tremendous slowdown in the 
economy was more than a statistical event. 
It hurt those who could least afford to be 
hurt. Particularly hard hit were those tradi- 
tionally lower income groups that make up 
such a high percentage of the unemployed. 
Minimum wage laws—with no allocation 
made or allowance made for young people 
doing marginal work—kept many young 
people from gaining the entry level posi- 
tions that mean invaluable job training and 
eventually fulltime careers. 

Or take the slowdown in economic 
progress made by those with low incomes. 
As pointed out in a recent article by Charles 
Murray in The Public Interest magazine, 
the great expansion of government pro- 
grams that took place under the aegis of the 
Great Society coincided with an end to eco- 
nomic progress for America's poor people. 
From 1949 until just before the Great Socie- 
ty got underway in 1964, the percentage of 
American families in poverty fell dramati- 
cally—from nearly 33 percent to only 18 per- 
cent. But by 1980, with the full impact of 
the Great Society's programs being felt, the 
trend had reversed itself and there was an 
even higher proportion of people living in 
poverty than in 1969. 

The simple truth is that low inflation and 
economic expansion in the years prior to 
the Great Society meant enormous social 
and economic progress for the poor of 
America. But after the gigantic increases in 
government spending and taxation, that 
economic progress slowed dramatically. If 
we had maintained the economic progress 
made from 1950 through 1965, black family 
income in 1980 would have been nearly 
$3,000 higher than it was. 

The great social spending schemes failed 
for the vast majority of poor Americans. 
They remain trapped in economic condi- 
tions no better than those of a decade-and- 
a-half ago. The poverty programs failed pre- 
cisely because they grew without regard for 
the burden they and other social programs 
were imposing on the overall economy. As 
social spending multiplied, economic growth 
slowed, and the economy became less and 
less able to generate the jobs and incomes 
needed to lift the poor out of poverty. Not 
to mention the fact that inflation stimulat- 
ed by government growth hit the poor the 
hardest—the hardest especially by devaluat- 
ing the payments of those on welfare. 

The growth of government programs did 
little for the poor, they were sometimes 
even counterproductive. From 1965 to 74 
for example, the Federal Urban Renewal 
Program spent more than $7 billion and 
ended a total failure, destroying more hous- 
ing units than it replaced. The federal regu- 
lations and grants of the Model Cities Pro- 
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gram in the late 1960's spent more than $2.5 
billion and didn’t halt urban decay. But all 
of these programs—while they did fund jobs 
for an army of federal bureaucrats and con- 
sultants, put a huge burden on the produc- 
tive sector of the American society. It was 
the working people who had to pay the 
taxes, carry the burden of inflation and get 
thrown out of work when the inevitable eco- 
nomic slowdown occurred. 

Today because of our attempts to restrict 
and cut back on government expansion and 
to retarget aid toward those most in need, 
and away from those who can manage with- 
out federal help, the working people of 
America are directly benefiting. We have 
brought inflation down from double—I can't 
get that out—double-digit—(laughter]—I 
stumble over inflation all the time. [Laugh- 
ter, applause]. But it was double-digit levels. 
And now for the last six months, it has been 
less than one-half of one percent. [Ap- 
plause]. I have less trouble saying that. 
[Laughter]. For a family on a fixed income 
of $20,000, the improvement in inflation has 
meant about $1,700 more in purchasing 
power. And because of our tax program a 
median-income family of four in 1983 will 
pay $700 less in federal income taxes. And if 
they try to do anything about that third tax 
cut, I sleep with a veto pen under my pillow. 
[Applause]. 

But beyond all this, however, cutting back 
on government instrusions into the market- 
place and its drain on the economy has 
meant the beginning of a solid recovery. 

Auto production is up 40 percent in the 
first quarter over the same time a year ago. 
And in March, new home sales were up over 
50 percent, building permits were up more 
than 70 percent and building starts were up 
by 75 percent over the same time last year. 
[Applause]. Consumer confidence has had 
its best monthly gain in nine years, all the 
way to 77 percent as measured by the Con- 
ference Board. We now have the lowest 
prime interest rate in 4% years, inflation is 
better than the double-digit figures of a few 
years ago and the stock market is healthy 
again. 

And this need not be a temporary recov- 
ery. If we can continue to cut the growth in 
spending, if we can continue to hold the line 
on taxes, consumer and business confidence 
will remain high and the recovery will be 
sustained over a long period of time. Once 
again, America’s working people will know 
that hard work, saving and sound invest- 
ment will pay off for them and their chil- 
dren in the future. And this will mean far 
more to the lower income groups that have 
been so badly hit by unemployment and in- 
flation than all the government programs of 
the past. It will mean economic growth and 
expanding opportunity over a long period of 
time. Instead of having government trying 
to redistribute a shrinking economic pie, 
that pie will be expanding and everyone will 
have a chance at a larger share. 

But if we are to continue this progress, we 
must resist that well-intentioned statism of 
those who urge even more spending and 
higher taxes. The British political philoso- 
pher, Michael Oakeshott, has warned us 
about the dangers of government that tries 
to do too much: “To some people, govern- 
ment appears as a vast reservoir of power 
which inspires them to dream of what use 
might be made of it. They have favorite 
projects of various dimensions which they 
sincerely believe are for the benefit of man- 
kind. They are thus disposed to recognize 
government—an instrument of passion, the 
art of politics to enflame and direct desire.” 
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Well, here I would submit is the central 
political error of our time. Instead of seeing 
the people and their free institutions as the 
principle means of social and economic 
progress, our political opposition has looked 
at government and bureaucracy as the pri- 
mary vehicle of social change. And this 
marked the on-slaught of special interest 
politics, the notion that every noble social 
goal is the business of government, that 
every pressure group has its claim on the 
tax dollars of working people, that national 
legislation means brokering and bartering 
with the largest share going to the most 
powerful of the noisiest political constituen- 


cy. 

This is the antithesis of fair government, 
of democratic rule and orderly government. 
As Mr. Oakeshott has observed, it is the 
conjunction of utopian dreaming and gov- 
ernment power that degenerates into tyran- 
ny. Even beyond the raids on the national 
treasury, the huge deficits, the high infla- 
tion and taxation—the very abuses that 
brought down so many empires and nations 
in the past—this trend toward well-inten- 
tioned but overwhelming government also 
diminishes personal freedom and the auton- 
omy of those branches of government clos- 
est to the people. 

Even two centuries ago, the founding fa- 
thers understood this. They anticipated the 
danger. John Adams wrote that government 
tends to run every contingency into an 
excuse for enchancing power in government. 
And Thomas Jefferson put it more directly 
when he predicted happiness for America 
but only “if we can prevent the government 
from wasting the labors of the people, 
under the pretense of taking care of them 


Now, some, of course, mistake this to 
mean the negation of government. Far to 
the contrary, it is by clearly restricting the 
duties of government that we make govern- 
ment efficient and responsive. By prevent- 
ing government from overextending itself 
we stop it from disturbing that intricate but 
orderly pattern of private transactions 
among various institutions and individuals 
who have different social and economic 
goals. In short, like the founding fathers, we 
recognize the people as sovereign and the 
source of our social progress. We recognize 
government's role in that progress but only 
under sharply defined and limited condi- 
tions. We remain aware of government’s 
urge to seek more power, to disturb the 
social ecology and disrupt the bonds of co- 
operation and interchange among private 
individuals and institutions through unnec- 
essary intrusion or expansion. 

When new management takes over a fail- 
ing business or a coach tries to revitalize a 
sports team, both will frequently find that 
the key to success is cutting out the extra- 
neous or extravagant, while returning to 
basics and emphasizing those resources that 
have been traditionally successful. 

Well, this is precisely what we're trying to 
do to the bloated federal government today: 
Remove it from interfering in areas where it 
doesn’t belong, but at the same time 
strengthen its ability to perform its consti- 
tutional and legitimate functions. In the 
area of public order and law enforcement, 
for example, we're reversing a dangerous 
trend of the last decade. While crime was 
steadily increasing, the federal commitment 
in terms of personnel was steadily shrink- 
ing. This administration has reversed this 
trend by adding more than 1,000 new inves- 
tigators and prosecutors to law enforcement 
rolls and we have redirected our resources 
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for a frontal assault on drugs and organized 
crime. Or take our federalism proposals: We 
want to cut back on federal intrusions to 
local and state governments, and so those 
local and state governments can be more re- 
sponsive to the people. 

Or take the national security area, where 
we're trying to make up for years of neglect 
when spending declined from 40 percent of 
the budget in 1970 to less than 24 percent in 
1980. And let me take a moment here for an 
important aside. During the past 10 years, 
the Soviet Union has improved, developed 
and deployed more than a dozen large new 
ICBM systems while the United States has 
been thinking about developing one, much 
smaller Intercontinental Ballistic Missile. 

The debate over a new ICBM and our 
entire strategic triad has cost the country 
millions of man hours and billions of dollars 
and it still hasn’t been decided. 

I wanted to get some answers, once and 
for all. So I created a blue-ribbon, bipartisan 
commission this past January to study the 
strategic forces of the United States. The 
commission conferred with over 200 experts 
and consulted closely with the Congress and 
produced a thorough report that made 
three basic recommendations. First, that we 
continue with our strategic modernization 
program; second, that we build and deploy 
the MX missile and develop a single— 
simple, single-warhead missile; and, third, 
that we continue ambitious arms control ne- 
gotiations that promote nuclear arms stabil- 
ity and reduction of nuclear arms. [Ap- 
plause l. 

Eighteen senior officials from the three 
previous administrations, including six 
former Secretaries of State and Defense, 
agree that all three parts of this commis- 
sion's recommendations are essential to the 
future security of our country. The National 
Security Council agrees. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff agree. And I agree. 

But I more than agree. I believe with 
every fiber of my being that these steps are 
essential to ensuring arms control progress 
and our nation’s future safety and security. 
Only when the Soviets are convinced that 
we mean business will arms control agree- 
ments become a reality. We're not building 
missiles to fight a war; we're building mis- 
siles to preserve the peace. [Applause]. 

And that’s why the Congress must act 
soon on these recommendations, especially 
the MX. If the Congress rejects these pro- 
posals it will have dealt a blow to our na- 
tional security that no foreign power would 
ever have been able to accomplish. I call on 
the Congress to support this bipartisan pro- 
gram, a program that combines vigorous 
arms control with the modernization of our 
strategic forces. 

Now, discussion of Justice Department 
personnel or economic statistics may seem a 
long way from the insights of Michael 
Oakeshott or the lofty thoughts of the 
founding fathers. But I would argue that 
John Ashbrook would never have found it 
so. For him, conservatism was not so much a 
political pressure group as it was a modern 
reflection of the insights and wisdom that 
began the American Republic. 

His career as a public servant is testimony 
to this kind of enlightened conservatism. 
John Ashbrook believed in study and 
thought. He was close to Ashland College, 
he did all in his power to encourage the 
growth of conservative think tanks and 
policy groups. 

But he was a practical man as well. In the 
face of redistricting and an unfavorable po- 
litical climate for conservative candidates, 
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he won 11 consecutive terms in the House of 
Representatives. He believed in political 
action—he was among those select few who 
began the Draft Goldwater movement in 
1963 and stunned the political world by suc- 
ceeding a year later. 

I first came to John’s district at a dinner 
here with Bill Buckley the spring after that 
election. He was not discouraged. John 
looked at the Goldwater campaign as a first 
step toward the eventual triumph of his po- 
litical principles. Those principles are in the 
ascendency today in large part due to his ef- 
forts. [Applause.] 

We owe it to him, to ourselves, to our chil- 
dren to stand by those principles, to perse- 
vere until—as it was said that night in 1964 
in San Francisco by the presidential candi- 
date John Ashbrook had worked so hard to 
nominate— until our cause has won the 
day, inspired the world, and shown the way 
to a tomorrow worthy of all our yester- 
days.” 

Thank you all and God bless you. [Ap- 
plausel.e 


STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD 
BY REP. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
trodueing a bill today to provide for 
the addition of about 20 acres to the 
Sandia Mountain Wilderness within 
the Cibola National Forest of New 
Mexico. 

This legislation is similar to a bill 
which I introduced in the 97th Con- 
gress, and was opposed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture because of misin- 
formation about a proposed flood con- 
trol project in the designated wilder- 
ness area. 

When the Endangered American 
Wilderness Act of 1978 was being con- 
sidered and subsequently enacted by 
Congress, approximately 20 acres of 
the then proposed Sandia Mountain 
Wilderness were excluded to provide 
for ultimate construction and mainte- 
nance of a flood control project imme- 
diately above the city limits of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 

Since that time the city of Albuquer- 
que, on close study after citizen groups 
questioned its basis and value, discard- 
ed the proposed flood control project. 
Because the project will not now be 
built, there is no longer any reason for 
excluding this acreage from the wil- 
derness area. 

The area proposed for wilderness 
designation is referred to as Sunset 
Canyon, which lies literally in the 
backyard of many residents of Albu- 
querque. 

At the present time a structure 
called a diversion dam exists in the 
canyon. It was built in 1964 for flood 
control and has been maintained only 
once since then. Further maintenance 
work is now in the process of being ap- 
proved by the Forest Service regional 
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office in Albuquerque, but this con- 
sists mainly of silt removal in order to 
keep the channel open. Such mainte- 
nance would in no way interfere with 
a wilderness designation. 

This proposed wilderness area is di- 
rectly behind an area known as the 
Glenwood Hills subdivision in Albu- 
querque. The homes in the area back 
up to the area I am proposing for the 
wilderness area. 

The flood control requirement came 
about because of the housing develop- 
ment, which was built in the 1960’s. In 
1974 a bond issue was passed for flood 
control, but none of the money was 
specifically allocated to enlarging this 
dam. Then in 1976 the Glenwood Hills 
Homeowners Association was informed 
by the Forest Service that the city 
planned to build a new dam in Sunset 
Canyon. It was to have been about 30 
feet high at grade level and 50 feet 
from the basin floor. The catch basin 
was to be riprapped and a road built 
high on the hillside to go over the top 
of the dam structure. 

This planned action was protested 
and the Forest Service requested the 
city to reconsider its plans. In March 
1980 the city council passed a resolu- 
tion whereby the city’s policy is to up- 
grade the existing structure and line 
the North Glenwood Hills Aroyo chan- 
nel with concrete. 

My bill will insure that no greater 
action is taken by the city. It will pre- 
serve the existing character of the 
area and prevent destruction of the 
canyon. I will work for early passage 
of this bill and I will be requesting 
hearings shortly.e 


COUNTRY OVEN BAKERY 
NAMED SMALL EMPLOYER OF 
THE YEAR FOR 1983 


HON. BEVERLY BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Appalachian Center and 
Country Oven Bakery of Oakland, 
Md., for being named the Small Em- 
ployer of the Year for 1983 through 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. 

The Country Oven Bakery began op- 
erating in 1980 with the assistance of a 
HUD block grant. Since then, the 
bakery has become virtually self-suffi- 
cient, and has established an excellent 
reputation in the Garrett County com- 
munity. 

Of the nine employees, seven are 
handicapped. The bakery has given 
them an outlet for their energy and 
enthusiasm, and also an opportunity 
to succeed in business and to contrib- 
ute to the community. The Country 
Oven Bakery is a tribute to their de- 
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termination, dedication, and talent, 
and I am sure that there is even more 
success in its future. 

Executive director Charlotte Grif- 
fith, bakery supervisor Maureen 
Sweitzer, and employees Helen 
Ravenscroft, Teri Roy, Trina Bray, 
Margie Bell, Mildred Crone, Paul 
Miller, Rich Buckingham, and Mary 
Lucas are all to be commended for this 
outstanding achievement. I hope that 
their fine example will inspire other 
handicapped individuals throughout 
the country. 


ETHIOPIA IN NEED OF FOOD 
AID 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, Ethiopia 
is experiencing its most severe drought 
since 1973. An estimated 3 million 
people, in the Gondar, Tigray, Welo, 
and Eritrea regions, are in desparate 
need of emergency food relief. 

During the 1972-73 drought, 200,000 
people and millions of livestock per- 
ished. This year, 90 people and nearly 
200,000 cattle have already died in the 
Gondar region alone. With the govern- 
ment’s treasury strained, emergency 
stockpiles nearly depleted, logistical 
headaches, and attendant health prob- 
lems, Ethiopia has been forced to turn 
to the world community for assistance. 

The Agency for International Devel- 
opment has already granted food re- 
quests from Catholic Relief Services 
and the World Food Program, both of 
which have been operating in the im- 
pacted areas. Another request is still 
pending and more supplies may be re- 
quested in the future. 

I urge my colleagues to read the fol- 
lowing article from the Baltimore Sun 
which provides a useful overview of 
the crisis. For those who wish to fur- 
ther involve themselves in this unfold- 
ing tragedy, I would suggest a letter to 
the Director of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development in support of 
humanitarian and food relief requests. 

{From The Sun, May 2, 1983] 
ETHIOPIA, IN Grips OF SEVERE DROUGHT, Has 
“CRITICAL” NEED OF Foop, SUPPLIES 
(By Ian Steele) 

EBINAT, EtHropra.—From the air, the 
country is the color of scorched parchment 
stretching as far as the eye can see beyond 
the Simien mountains. A vast network of 
slate-gray riverbeds testifies to prospects for 
irrigation and bountiful harvests, but on the 
ground this year is nothing. 

Drought has robbed the northern prov- 
inces of their crops and watering places and 
hundreds of square miles of cornfields and 
rangelands have merged into a virtual 
desert stretching from the Sudan to the 
Red Sea. 

Tens of thousands of people have become 
totally dependent on foreign food aid deliv- 
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ered to relief stations and refugee camps. 
Help for uncounted thousands more, who 
live beyond the nation’s airstrips and roads, 
is nowhere in sight. An estimated 3 million 
people are said to be in serious need of food 
and, in some places, water. 

For most of the northern country the 
rains came too early, too late or not at all 
last year, and the little corn that did break 
ground failed to mature. Even before the 
harvest, which is due about now, thousands 
of families have abandoned their fields and 
pegged their survival to towns and refugee 
camps. 

The World Food Program has estimated a 
250,000-ton national grain deficit for 1983, 
but says American satellite projections of a 
2 million-ton shortfall are probably more ac- 
curate. 

The government has declared a state of 
emergency, and Trevor Page, head of the 
program’s emergency service in Geneva, and 
other foreign observers believe the drought 
to be worse than the one in 1972-73, when 
about 200,000 people and millions of live- 
stock perished. 

We just know the situation is critical, but 
we just don’t know how critical,” said 
Martin Moch, the program’s senior adviser 
in Addis Ababa, the Ethiopian capital. Mr. 
Moch says that the country’s limited trans- 
portation system had defied efforts to reach 
the most distant northern settlements, and 
says estimates of casualties and needs were 
based conservatively on an outdated popula- 
tion count of 31 million people. 

Here on the flat, dusty outskirts of Ebinat 
in the southeastern Gondar region, a relief 
station set up for a few hundred refugees 
last October has become a permanent settle- 
ment for 10,000. 

People have walked for up to a week to 
get here, carrying a few personal posses- 
sions and their youngest children on their 
backs. They have stripped the landscape of 
vegetation, and gathered every rock within 
the radius of a mile to build low stone cor- 
rals and brush shelters against the sun and 
dust. No one knows when they will be able 
to leave. 

In their brown, tattered robes, they move 
across the landscape in grim camouflage 
with their surroundings, collecting firewood 
for cooking and foraging for a few goats and 
donkeys. As the camp has grown older, 
larger and more demanding on the environ- 
ment, the daily trek for these basics has 
grown from a few hundred yards to a round 
trip of several miles. 

The Ebinat River, which has been the 
camp’s only source of water, is so polluted 
from overuse that government relief offi- 
cials have restricted access for drinking 
only. 

There have been no medicines or medical 
personnel at Ebinat since it opened, and 
every second child appears to have an eye 
infection, sores or respiratory problems. 
There is little movement in the camp. Fami- 
lies conserve their energy huddled beneath 
their shelters, and apart from the low, con- 
stant whimper of small children, a visitor is 
struck by the eerie silence of the place. 

The maximum food ration in camps like 
this across the north this year is 66 pounds 
of grain and 11 pounds of milk and soys 
meal for a family of five. That is the equiva- 
lent of about 360 grams of protein a person 
per day, against the 400-gram minimum 
United Nations agencies say is necessary for 
survival in drought conditions. The ration 
ignores the fact that a family of 5 is only av- 
erage in Ethiopia and that the allowance 
must sometimes be shared among 9 or 10. 
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There are said to be 450,000 severely 
drought-affected people in the Gondar 
region, and government officials say they 
have counted 600,000 people in similar cir- 
cumstances in Tigray, 566,000 in Welo and 
more than 530,000 in Eritrea, where the sit- 
uation is complicated by continued fighting 
between government and rebel forces. 

A drought report and letter requesting 
emergency food aid that was distributed to 
foreign embassies in Addis Ababa last Octo- 
ber has drawn a limited response, and the 
nation’s current emergency food reserve in 
the capital stands at about 15,000 tons of 
grain provided through the World Food 
Program and the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

However, the emergency in Gondar alone 
could swallow the nation’s emergency stock- 
pile, and Adane Mumuye, chief of the gov- 
ernment's Relief and Rehabilitation Com- 
mission in Gondar, has requested 15,000 
tons of wheat and 3,700 tons of powdered 
supplements and vegetable oils to carry his 
450,000 people for the next six months 
alone. He says that even if he receives his 
quota, he will only be able to reach 60 to 70 
percent of those in need. 

“We don’t have the trucks and we can 
only supply those who come to the relief 
stations,” he said. “Those people have to 
travel two to four days on foot, and the 
weak cannot make it.“ 

The death toll directly attributable to 
drought in Gondar so far this year is about 
90 people and 177,000 cattle. By Mr. Adane's 
projection, between 135,000 and 180,000 
people could perish in Gondar this year if 
food is not forthcoming. 

Shimelis Adugna, the Relief Commission- 
er in Addis Ababa, said that the Communist 
states that supported the overthrow of Em- 
peror Haile Selassie in 1974 have given next 
to nothing in the way of assistance. He said 
the military government of Mengistu Haile 
Mariam was hopeful that the United States 
would forget differences and help fill the 
food gap. 

He said he was certain that Western gov- 
ernments would have responded more gen- 
erously if Ethiopia were not a socialist state. 
Since the revolution, he said, the nation had 
averaged only $8 per head of population in 
foreign aid, compared with a $22 average for 
other developing countries with similar 
problems. 

U.S. aid and humanitarian assistance to 
Ethiopia slowed to a trickle when the revo- 
lutionaries seized American property in 1974 
and refused to pay compensation. The 
Dutch, who also have a strong record of for- 
eign aid to developing countries, have simi- 
lar claims outstanding, and Italy’s contribu- 
tion this year has been facilitated only by 
the settlement of its claims by a National 
Compensation Commission that was estab- 
lished recently in Addis Ababa. 

Ethiopia's treasury is feeling the pinch of 
a military budget that according to the U.S. 
State Department drains 27.8 percent of its 
annual gross national product for arms 
against Somalia in the Ogaden region and 
rebel armies in Eritrea. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HONORING STU- 
DENTS’ ACADEMIC ACHIEVE- 
MENTS 


HON. ALAN WHEAT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row Hickman Mills High School is 
honoring the outstanding academic 
achievements of its students. At a 
ceremony at the school the students 
will receive awards ranging from scho- 
lastic scholarships to perfect attend- 
ance. I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to commend those students. 
These young men and women have not 
been content with the mediocre, but 
have demonstrated perseverance and 
dedication in the pursuit of excellence. 
The awards are the culmination of 
their excellent achievement. 

But the meaning of excellence is 
found not in its accomplishment, but 
in its pursuit. Excellence is a quality 
acquired not at the end of the race 
and not at the starting line. Excellence 
is attained in slow degree that requires 
fierce dedication, persistence, and de- 
termination. I know that these exem- 
plary students learned that valuable 
lesson. 

It is true that American public edu- 
cation faces constant criticism, some- 
times deservedly so. But it is also true 
that American public schools have un- 
dertaken a unique challenge—to edu- 
cate all Americans and to give every 
student the opportunity to pursue ex- 
cellence. I am encouraged to see that 
these students at Hickman Mills have 
made the most of that opportunity. I 
would also like to commend the efforts 
of Principal Douglas M. Lawrence and 
the school’s faculty. 

The awards issued will remind each 
and every student of the rewards of 
the dogged pursuit of excellence. I am 
proud to acknowledge their achieve- 
ments and I wish them the best of 
luck in their future endeavors. 


AT LAST A NUCLEAR FREEZE 
HON. THOMAS J. RIDGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. RIDGE. In 1945, the United 
States led mankind into the atomic 
and nuclear age. The United States is 
the only country that has ever used 
such weapons. The United States has 
a special responsibility, a moral imper- 
ative, to do whatever it can to put that 
destructive genie back in the bottle. 
During the course of the debate on 
the House floor, a debate consuming 
several weeks, I monitored practically 
every minute of dialog, talked to sever- 
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al experts, read numerous studies and 
reports, and attempted to answer one 
basic question: Does the United States 
in May 1983 have a credible nuclear 
deterrent capability? In other words, if 
the Russians and the United States 
entered into a complete bilateral 
freeze on production and deployment 
of nuclear weapons, would this coun- 
try find itself at a strategic and mili- 
tary disadvantage during the course of 
subsequent arms reduction talks? 

I conclude that the answer is “No.” 
Each country has an identifiable ad- 
vantage with various elements of its 
nuclear capability. Neither country 
has a superior position overall. It is 
my belief that deterrent does not 
mean parity. We have sufficient nucle- 
ar capability to deter the Soviet Union 
from initiating a nuclear conflict and 
will be able to maintain that capability 
during the next several years. 

From time to time Congress will be 
called upon to review different weap- 
ons and delivery systems in order to 
insure that such deterrent is not lost 
simply through the passage of time. 
We cannot wait indefinitely for bilat- 
eral agreements freezing and/or reduc- 
ing nuclear weapons, but we can be as- 
sured that our efforts to do so in the 
next few years can be done from a po- 
sition of real strength. 

Working together, a bipartisan 
group of Congressmen—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—succeeded in 
writing specific language into the 


freeze resolution to do two critically 
important things: 


First, to state explicity that is a bi- 
lateral, not a unilateral freeze, that is, 
we do not freeze unless and until the 
Russians do; and, 

Second, to guarantee our right to on- 
site inspections within the Soviet 
Union to see for ourselves that they 
are doing all that any agreement re- 
quires them to do. 

Critics of the freeze also argued that 
such a resolution would tie the hands 
of the President and his negotiators. 
That criticism is unjustified, in my 
view, because I do not know of a single 
Member of Congress—whether for or 
against the freeze—who believes that 
the United States should be represent- 
ed at a bargaining table by 435 nego- 
tiators. And that is what we would be 
doing if we were to lock our negotia- 
tors into specific positions ahead of 
time as a result of individual votes 
taken in the House. 

The nuclear freeze is intended as a 
statement—as a symbol—of the U.S. 
willingness and desire to call a halt to 
the nuclear arms race. It is not a 
treaty—the Senate, not the House, ap- 
proves treaties. It is not a diplomatic 
instruction—those come from the 
White House or the State Depart- 
ment. No, the nuclear freeze does not 
tie the hands of the President or his 
negotiators. In my view, in fact, it 
strengthens their hands by sending 
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them to the bargaining table with 
pretty persuasive evidence of how 
strongly the American people and 
their elected representatives feel 
about reducing the danger of nuclear 
war. 

Finally, some observers have sug- 
gested that the freeze resolution was 
weakened during the long congression- 
al debate be the many amendments 
the House added to it. On the con- 
trary, I do not believe those amend- 
ments weakened the freeze, I think 
they strengthened it. I think it was im- 
portant to clear up some of the many 
ambiguities in the documents as it was 
originally drafted. 

During the first day or two of the 
debate, even the chief sponsors of the 
freeze resolution admitted that in 
many ways they themselves could not 
agree on how the freeze would work, 
or which weapons systems they mean 
for it to apply to in actual practice. 

All too often, I think, Congress is too 
vague about what it really intends in 
the legislation it passes. So the biparti- 
san effort to make the freeze resolu- 
tion a bit more precise was, in my 
view, a critically important effort to 
strengthen it. 

Above all, however, the most impor- 
tant thing about this whole debate is 
that here in America, in May 1983, we 
have taken the first step toward reduc- 
ing—and hopefully removing—the 
threat of nuclear war from the face of 
the Earth.e 


NO DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
NONWORKING SPOUSE 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. LUJAN. I am today introducing 
legislation which would increase from 
the current level of $250 to $2,000 the 
amount of nonworking spouse can 
invest in an individual retirement ac- 
count. 

In my legislation, the married couple 
can invest up to $4,000 in an IRA, 
$2,000 for each partner. It would en- 
courage savings and provide an incen- 
tive for an additional $1,750 in tax de- 
ductions from income. There is no 
reason to discriminate against the 
nonworking spouse by limiting the 
amount of money that can be invested. 
The only condition in this bill is that 
the working spouse must earn at least 
the amount being invested in the IRA. 
As an example, if the working spouse 
earns only $3,500 in a taxable year, 
that is the maximum that can be in- 
vested in the IRA by both partners. It 
is my belief that the IRA is a very im- 
portant tool in assisting a person in 
providing for the future. With the 
state of various retirement systems, 
this would insure the investor of a 
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comfortable future with funds he or 
she invested earlier in life.e 


DEFENSE SPENDING: I 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert my Washington 
Report for Wednesday, May 11, 1983, 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Futuristic talk of particle beams and 
other exotic weapons has animated 
debate on the year’s most controver- 
sial issue, defense. However, the main 
argument centers on money. 

The present defense buildup really 
began when the Carter administration 
initiated a program to address the 
post-Vietnam neglect of our military. 
A firm consensus emerged in the 
Nation on the need to strengthen our 
Armed Forces. The growth of Soviet 
military power and the increasing mili- 
tary demands on the United States in 
the world combined to pose the cen- 
tral question for our defense policy 
today: not whether we should toughen 
up our defenses, but how much we 
should spend on a buildup and what 
we should buy. 

President Reagan’s answer has been 
to expand and accelerate the spending 
plans formulated by President Carter. 
For the period from 1984 to 1988, 
President Reagan has requested more 
than $1,800 billion in defense budget 
authority. If approved, this will result 
in a real rise of 50 percent in defense 
spending over the previous 5 years. 

The cost of the President’s defense 
plan is attributable in part to a new 
definition of the American military’s 
role in the world. His basic strategy 
envisions simultaneous military action 
on several fronts, including a major 
war against the Soviets in Europe and 
a simultaneous conflict with them in 
the Persian Gulf. Such a strategy 
means more spending for larger con- 
ventional forces. Furthermore, the 
Reagan administration wants strategic 
modernization. Both these policies 
have helped swell the percentage of 
the Pentagon’s budget going to pro- 
cure military hardware. Ambitious 
procurement programs will modernize 
our Army divisions, supply four new 
tactical Air Force wings, and provide a 
600-ship Navy and several new strate- 
gic systems by the end of the decade. 

In 1981, President Reagan's defense 
proposals sailed through Congress. In 
1982, he pushed through another big 
increase in defense spending. As the 
economy languished in recession, how- 
ever, the consensus behind the build- 
up began to erode. Stagnant business 
activity and high unemployment have 
reduced tax revenues and raised Fed- 
eral outlays for jobless benefits. There 
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have been fears that large deficits 
could prevent sustained economic re- 
covery. Experts wonder if the defense 
budget has been thoroughly reviewed 
or if the economy can absorb the 
buildup in so short a time. 

The defense buildup probably will 
not have adverse effects as long as our 
economy is not recovering from the re- 
cession. If the economy recovers 
strongly, however, the civilian sector 
could begin to take up capacity and 
credit. This competition for capacity 
and credit could lead to shortages of 
capital, manpower, and materials. 
Some crowding out of private invest- 
ment is likely, and cost increases in 
the defense sector may spill into the 
larger economy and cause a resurgence 
of inflation. 

The defense budget has always frus- 
trated Congress, and indications are 
that the frustration will last. In prac- 
tice, Congress has been able to exert 
only limited influence on defense 
policy. Members of Congress are 
seldom privy to the kind of informa- 
tion required to evaluate a weapon 
system. Much of Congress action on 
the defense budget takes place after 
the military has already decided that a 
weapon system should be built. 

One problem making consistent 
funding of defense difficult for Con- 
gress is the volatility of public opinion. 
Congress tends to fund defense in 
roller-coaster fashion—big increases in 
some years and drastic declines in 
others—depending on public thinking 
at the time. This problem may arise 
again in connection with the Reagan 
defense program. Americans now seem 
to be more concerned about the econo- 
my and rising Federal deficits, and 
they want Congress to cut the defense 
request. 

This public opinion is reflected in 
changes that the Pentagon construct- 
ed defense budgets too hastily and 
that almost all of the weapon plans 
conceived during the past three ad- 
ministrations were included despite 
their ineffectiveness. To the extent 
that these charges are believed, Mr. 
Reagan will find it hard to convince 
the public that his defense programs 
make sense. 

Another problem Congress constant- 
ly faces is explosive growth in the cost 
of defense systems. Waste in some pro- 
grams and cost overruns due to delays 
and steeply rising prices are aspects of 
the problem. The Reagan administra- 
tion tried to contain this cost growth, 
but the most recent report on its pro- 
curement initiatives is not encourag- 
ing. The defense sector is so inflation- 
ary that cost increases are beginning 
to stymie the progress we have made 
in strengthening our conventional 
forces. Also, many weapon systems 
that should be canceled because of 
cost survive because of the jobs they 
create. The effect of these jobs should 
not be underestimated. By nature, 
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Congress likes to spread defense con- 
tracts around to as many places as pos- 
sible. After it approves a weapon 
system, management, labor, and the 
system’s friends in government fight 
to keep the program alive. During the 
1970’s, Congress chose to kill few 
weapon systems. 

The search for defense savings leads 
Congress into another problem: an old, 
established pattern of cutting first and 
most the funding for spare parts, fuel, 
ammunition, depot repair, and other 
elements of the operations and main- 
tenance accounts—items affecting 
military readiness. Cutting these items 
yields the biggest near-term budget 
savings, but these items are essential 
to fighting a sustained conventional 
war. Thus, readiness suffers and our 
forces are not as prepared as they 
should be. 

Congress will face a new problem as 
procurement and modernization take a 
larger share of the defense budget. It 
will be hard for Congress to cut the 
readiness-related accounts, as it has in 
the past, since these moneys will be 
needed to maintain the new weapon 
systems being delivered. We approach 
what many experts call an outyear di- 
lemma in which Congress either must 
cut ongoing procurement programs or 
must face a very serious erosion of 
military readiness. e 


REV. LEON SULLIVAN SAYS IT IS 
TIME FOR A MANDATORY 
FAIR EMPLOYMENT CODE FOR 
AMERICAN FIRMS OPERATING 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, since 
1977, the Reverend Leon H. Sullivan, 
pastor of the Zion Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia has led a valiant and tire- 
less campaign to encourage American 
firms operating in South Africa to vol- 
untarily adopt a fair employment code 
that would eliminate discriminatory, 
racist, and unjust practices toward 
their black employees, But for some 
time Reverend Sullivan has been 
saying, to all who would hear, that it 
is now time to mandate a fair employ- 
ment code for U.S. firms operating in 
South Africa and to impose heavy pen- 
alties on firms which would continue 
to discriminate or exploit their black 
workers. 

Yesterday in the Washington Post, 
Reverend Sullivan published an Op-Ed 
piece eloquently explaining why he 
now favored the adoption of a manda- 
tory code and why he supports legisla- 
tion that I had introduced—H.R. 
1693—which is cosponsored by 44 of 
my colleagues. 
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In testimony before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee last year, Rev- 
erend Sullivan urged quick action on a 
mandatory code. He expressed dismay 
that while some 146 companies has 
signed the Sullivan code, another 142 
U.S. firms operating in South Africa 
had not. In addition, over one-third of 
the signatory companies had failed to 
make any progress in implementing 
the six principles of the code: 

Nonsegregation of the races in All Eating, 
Comfort, Locker Rooms, and Work Facili- 
ties 

Equal and Fair Employment Practices for 
All Employees 

Equal Pay for All Employees Doing Equal 
or Comparable Work for the Same Period of 
Time 

Initiation and Development of Training 
Programs that Will Prepare Blacks, Col- 
oreds, and Asians in Substantial Numbers 
for Supervisory, Administrative, Clerical, 
and Technical Jobs 

Increasing the Number of Blacks, Col- 
oreds, and Asians in Management and Su- 
pervisory Positions 

Improving the Quality of Employees’ 
Lives Outside the Work Environment in 
Such Areas as Housing, Transportation, 
ae Recreation, and Health Facili- 
ties. 

Mr. Speaker, since many of my col- 
leagues are deeply concerned about 
the plight of South Africa’s blacks 
who suffer under the most systematic, 
legally enshrined system of discrimina- 
tion, known as apartheid, I ask that 
Reverend Sullivan’s article be reprint- 
ed in today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
would also like to take this opportuni- 
ty to say that this Nation owes a debt 
of gratitude to Reverend Sullivan and 
his supporters for the tremendous 
work that they have done over the 
years to improve the condition of 
South Africa’s 24 million black inhab- 
itants. 

May I also urge my colleagues to 
join me in cosponsoring H.R. 1693 and 
in working for the passage of legisla- 
tion in this House which would indi- 
cate to the world that the United 
States is willing to act against the day- 
to-day horrors of the apartheid 
system. 

{From the Washington Post, May 10, 1983] 
It’s TIME To STEP UP THE PRESSURE ON 
SOUTH AFRICA 
(By Leon H. Sullivan) 

The so-called Sullivan principles that I 
initiated six years ago were intended to 
bring the actions and influences of Ameri- 
can companies in South Africa to bear 
against the racist practices and apartheid 
laws of that country, It was my hope that 
the principles would initiate similar efforts 
by multinational companies from other 
parts of the world, thereby creating a global 
multinational campaign in South Africa 
against the racial injustices that have exist- 
ed there for 300 years. It was also my intent 
that the principles would serve as a catalyst 
to help change segregation practices in 
other private and public places throughout 
the country. 

I have attempted to make it clear from 
the beginning that the principles are not 
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the total solution to the South African 
problem, and that even if they were imple- 
mented to the optimum, the principles 
alone could not end apartheid. Apartheid is 
a ruthless, inhumane system of practices 
and laws deeply embedded in the world’s 
most racist society, and in order for apart- 
heid to be completely eradicated, it requires 
the combined efforts of many forces, includ- 
ing governments, companies, churches, 
unions, the United Nations, those who be- 
lieve injustice within the country, and world 
public opinion. But it is my firm opinion 
that the multinational corporations have a 
major role to play. In the past they have 
been the main beneficiaries of cheap labor 
and profits from this evil and unjust system 
and among its main supporters. It should be 
the responsibility of these companies to 
help change that system. Otherwise, they 
have no moral justification for remaining in 
South Africa, and should be compelled to 
leave the country. 

The principles were never intended to be a 
camouflage for corporations to hide behind, 
but were meant, along with other thrusts, to 
help end race discrimination and apartheid 
in South Africa. It was hoped this could be 
done by peaceful means, without the need 
for devastating war and the loss of millions 
of lives and the predictable involvement of 
most of the rest of the world, particularly 
the superpowers, that could lead to an 
atomic confrontation. 

Though progress is still limited in compar- 
ison to the enormous size of the problems, 
the principles are beginning to work. Start- 
ing from where we began six years ago at a 
near zero“ base where blacks were not even 
legally considered employees“ in that 
country, some significant changes are occur- 
ring: 

Throughout South Africa, plants are 
being desegregated in spite of the laws. 

Blacks and other nonwhites are being up- 
graded, for the first time, to administrative 
and supervisory jobs. 

Blacks are supervising whites, for the first 
time, in South Africa. 

Blacks and nonwhites are being trained 
for skilled jobs in ever increasing numbers. 

Black representative registered and unreg- 
istered trade unions are now beginning to be 
recognized. 

Technical schools training blacks and 
other nonwhites are being built. 

Black businesses, in increasing numbers, 
are being initiated. 

Equal pay for equal work is begining to be 
instituted. 

Companies are beginning to improve the 
quality of life for blacks and other non- 
whites outside the workplace: in housing, 
health care, and education. 

For the first time, some company execu- 
tives are beginning to lobby for an end to all 
racial discriminatory laws and the apartheid 
system. 

Also, the principles have led the way in 
the initiation of similar codes of conduct for 
companies operating in South Africa from 
around the world, including a group of 
South African companies that employ 
nearly 1 million workers, most of them 
black. 

In conjunction with the principles, the 
Arthur D. Little Co. has formulated the 
most stringent and comprehensive measure- 
ment requirements for fair employment and 
social responsibility practices ever developed 
for multinational corporations operating in 
a foreign country. 

As a result of the principles, the last six 
years have marked the beginning of a revo- 
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lution in industrial race relations in South 
Africa. 

Unfortunately, even considering these be- 
ginnings, the vast changes necessary are not 
happening fast enough. The necessity for 
greater changes—visible, broad, effective 
and quick—is imperative. No one is more 
aware than I that the principles and other 
codes must be pushed harder for greater 
and faster results. It is my view that if the 
principles and codes of other nations are en- 
forced and vigorously implemented and 
monitored, they can work for change, but in 
order to bring this about, more pressure is 
needed on the companies for fuller and 
swifter compliance. 

In my opinion, the voluntary support of 
the principles has been effective, but is not 
getting the desired results quickly enough. 
More enforcement is needed. As I have testi- 
fied before congressional committees on sev- 
eral occasions: the full compliance with the 
principles of all American companies with 
operations in the Republic of South Africa 
should be made mandatory by the United 
States government, and backed up with em- 
bargoes, tax penalties, sanctions, loss of gov- 
ernment contracts and any other effective 
means.” 

There are 150 American companies oper- 
ating in South Africa that have not as yet 
signed the Sullivan principles, and against 
those companies there should be immediate 
divestment actions by stockholders, institu- 
tions, pension funds, government bodies and 
other fiduciaries. These companies repre- 
sent 20 percent of the investments of Ameri- 
can companies in South Africa. 

Of the remaining 150 companies that have 
signed the principles, one-third are receiving 
“failing grades” in compliance, according to 
the annual Arthur D. Little report. These 
companies should be contacted by stock- 
holders and fiduciaries and asked for writ- 
ten assurances they will do better in the 
coming year, accompanied by a plan for 
doing so. Otherwise there should be target- 
ed divestment actions against those compa- 
nies. Companies receiving “passing grades” 
according to the Little Report should be 
urged by stockholders to remain in their top 
categories, or face divestment. 

American companies employ less than 1 
percent of the workers in South Africa. For 
these efforts on the part of multinational 
companies to be broadly visible and effec- 
tive, participation will have to be global. I 
have traveled abroad and have urged divest- 
ment actions against foreign companies in 
South African subsidiaries that are not 
living up to their codes. I have appealed for 
strong government action by the nations 
and their parliaments as pressure against 
company noncompliance. 

Foremost, I see the necessity for the rec- 
ognition of the rights of association for 
black workers, and the recognition of their 
representative registered and unregistered 
trade unions, thereby empowering black 
workers to speak out for their rights on the 
job, as they will one day speak out for their 
rights in society. The growing strength of 
the black worker is one of the greatest 
hopes for peaceful change in South Africa. 

It is clear that the main problem in South 
Africa is not just fair employment practices, 
or equal opportunity, or better schools, as 
important as all these needs are. The main 
problem is freedom, including the end to 
influx control, an end to the incredible 
homeland policy, and full political equality 
for the black population. Therefore, beyond 
the principles, it is my position that until 
apartheid ends and full equality is achieved 
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for blacks, there should be no new expan- 
sion in South Africa by American compa- 
nies, no new bank loans to the South Afri- 
can government, and no sales to the South 
African police or military. 

Perhaps the Sullivan principles and the 
other codes in the world will only do so 
much, and only go so far. Perhaps the only 
way South Africa can be fundamentally 
changed is by massive conflict and a devas- 
tating war. But I believe that attempts must 
be made to find peaceful means for change 
if it is still possible. 

If these world multinational company ef- 
forts are aggressively initiated, and broadly 
and effectively applied and closely moni- 
tored, they will have to make a difference. 

None of us can be sure the total goals of 
the principles will ultimately be attained; 
but things are beginning to happen in 
South Africa as a result of the principles. 
They are a catalyst for social change in 
South Africa. 

In this endeavor, powerful support will be 
needed beyond the companies, including un- 
relenting and much clearer commitments to 
racial justice in South Africa from the presi- 
dent of the United States, Congress and 
other government leaders and nations. But I 
have faith that with God's help, and with 
all the forces for human justice—within and 
without South Africa—aggressively pursu- 
ing their aims, there is still hope for a non- 
violent solution to the elimination of apart- 
heid. Considering the awesome conse- 
quences and magnitude of death and de- 
struction and international upheaval should 
these efforts fail, somehow we must suc- 
ceed. 


MEDICARE REFORM BILL 
INTRODUCTION 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing the Medicare Reform 
Act of 1983, which seeks to extend cov- 
erage under the medicare program. I 
am pleased to be the sponsor of this 
bill, which is aimed at providing more 
services to senior citizens and designed 
to reduce the cost of the program by 
including some preventive measures. I 
hope that my colleagues in the House 
will give this legislation serious and 
thoughtful consideration. In the past, 
I have introduced and seen passed pro- 
visions of my bill extending coverage. 
This bill is a continued effort to enact 
reforms in our system. 

I realize that many of us here today 
are concerned about the Federal 
budget and are trying to balance fiscal 
restraint with adequate funding levels 
for social services and health care. I 
feel, however, that health care for sen- 
iors is not an area in which we are 
spending unnecessarily. Our seniors 
are a resource and, as their numbers 
grow with our demographic changes, 
are an active and important part of 
our Nation. Because their health is 
vital to them and to their participa- 
tion in all sectors of society, I think it 
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is important for us to aid seniors in 
paying for health care. They, more 
than any other sector of our popula- 
tion, utilize health care services more 
frequently and extensively. The cost 
of this health care is fast becoming 
prohibitive. My bill would include cov- 
erage under the program for the fit- 
ting, prescribing, and cost of eye- 
glasses, hearing aids, and dentures. It 
also provides coverage for dental work, 
annual physical examinations, and 
routine foot care. It liberalizes the re- 
quirement for reimbursement for 
home health care and includes rou- 
tine chore services” as part of a home 
health program, as well as eliminating 
the $60 deductible under part B of the 
program and authorizing reimburse- 
ment for orthopedic shoes. 

Over the long term, many of my pro- 
posals would decrease costs for the 
program by decreasing the need for 
hospitalization. For instance, if the 
medicare program covered annual 
physical exams, beneficiaries would be 
more likely to go have the exam, 
which would result in inexpensive 
early detection and treatment of a 
problem instead of requiring more se- 
rious and extensive treatment later. 
We would keep the program from in- 
stitutionalizing people who do not 
have the capacity to live totally inde- 
pendently but who do not need the 24- 
hour care of a costly institution by lib- 
eralizing home health requirements. 
Coverage for routine foot care and or- 
thopedic shoes could, again, reduce 
costs over the long run by preventing 
the occurrence of problems which 
have the potential to become more se- 
rious later in life and, in the end, put 
more financial strain on the system. 

I do feel that this is an area in which 
we have a responsibility to provide 
support, and I am hopeful that we 
shall give some time to discussing this 
issue during the 98th Congress. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SOUTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON. THOMAS M. FOGLIETTA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, 
today I want to commend the students 
and Alumni of South Philadelphia 
High School on this the 75th anniver- 
sary of the school. 

Few schools in this Nation, let alone 
in this city, have contributed more to 
every sector of our society. This list of 
graduates who have made their marks 
on the canvas of America’s landscape 
is awesome, to say the least. 

The arts, government, science, medi- 
cine, business, the field of education 
and the field of sports—all have been 
profoundly influenced by the sons and 
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daughters of South Philadelphia High 
School. 

As they gather on May 11, 1983, to 
celebrate those 75 years of glory and 
triumph, we can only hope that the 
next 75 years are as generous to the 
Philadelphia area and to America as 
were the previous 75. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I offer my con- 
gratulations. 


THREE CELEBRATE 25 YEARS IN 
PRIESTHOOD 


HON. ROY DYSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I recognize three 
dedicated Catholic priests in the First 
District of Maryland, all of whom will 
be celebrating the 25th anniversary of 
their ordination to the priesthood on 
May 31, 1983. 

A native Washingtonian, Father 
Paul F. Liston attended St. Paul’s 
(now Mackin) High School, Catholic 
University, and Christ the King Semi- 
nary in St. Bonaventure, N.Y. He was 
ordained to the priesthood by Cardi- 
nal Patrick A. O’Boyle on May 31, 
1958, at St. Matthew’s Cathedral. 

Following ordination he was as- 
signed to St. Hugh’s Parish, Green- 
belt, and was transferred to Blessed 
Sacrament in 1962. He was on the fac- 
ulty of Cathedral Latin School from 
1964 until 1971 when he was appointed 
a chaplain in the campus ministry at 
American University, with residence at 
Annunciation Parish. 


After a year of sabbatical study from - 


1979 to 1980, Father Liston was as- 
signed to St. Francis Xavier Parish, 
Washington, as associate pastor. He 
was appointed pastor of Holy Face 
Parish, Great Mills, in 1981. 

Father Richard J. Smola, a native of 
Cleveland, Ohio, attended John Car- 
roll University there and St. Mary’s 
Seminary in Baltimore. He was or- 
dained to the priesthood by Cardinal 
Patrick A. O’Boyle on May 31, 1958, at 
St. Matthew’s Cathedral. 

Father Smola’s first assignment was 
to St. Ignatius Parish, Oxon Hill; and 
he has also served as an associate 
pastor at St. Peter’s, Washington; St. 
Mark’s, Hyattsville; Holy Angels, 
Avenue; St. Ambrose, Cheverly; and 
Holy Redeemer, Kensington. 

In 1974 he was assigned as pastor to 
Holy Face Parish, Great Mills, and in 
1976 was appointed the vicar for St. 
Mary’s County. In 1981 he became 
pastor of St. Aloysius Parish, Leonard- 
town, and dean of St. Mary's County. 

Father Francis J. Murphy was born 
in Jersey City, N.J., and attended 
schools in New York City and St. Pius 
X College, Saranac Lake, N.Y. He re- 
ceived his seminary training at Regina 
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Cleri Seminary, Saskatchewan, and 
was ordained by Cardinal O’Boyle on 
May 31, 1958, at St. Matthew’s Cathe- 
dral. 

He was an associate pastor at St. An- 
thony's Parish for 3 years following 
ordination, then joined the faculty of 
Cathedral Latin School, where he was 
chairman of the religious education 
department. He remained there until 
1967, and from 1963 until 1967 was 
also assistant director of the Archdioc- 
esan Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine Office. 

From 1970 until 1973 Father 
Murphy was on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, and on re- 
turning to the Washington Archdio- 
cese was appointed director of the 
Archdiocesan Office of Education, a 
post he held for 3 years. In 1975 he 
was appointed director of the Arch- 
diocesan Office for Research, Plan- 
ning and Development, and in 1977 
was named assistant to Bishop Eugene 
Marino on the Archdiocesan Evangeli- 
zation Coordinating Committee. 

In 1978 he accepted a l-year ap- 
pointment as a visiting professor at 
the University of San Francisco, and 
in 1980 he became administrative as- 
sistant to the president of the Nation- 
al Catholic Educational Association. 

Following an appointment as associ- 
ate pastor of Blessed Sacrament 
Parish in 1979, Father Murphy was 
named administrator pro tem of St. 
Mary’s, Bryantown. Since June of 1982 
he has been on the faculty of Holy 
Name College, Oakland, Calif. 

Each of these priests has devoted 25 
selfless years to the church, and it is 
with deep appreciation that I con- 
gratulate them on their long record of 
service to humanity.e 


BILATERAL FOREIGN AID: THE 
CHINESE LESSON 


HON. JACK KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always gratifying to have other na- 
tions follow our example of generosity. 
Unfortunately, in the field of foreign 
aid there appears to have been a prob- 
lem in translation. 

The People’s Republic of China, a 
vast and underdeveloped Communist 
economy has initiated a bilateral for- 
eign aid program. On the eve of his 
visit to Yugoslavia, Communist Party 
Secretary Hu Yaobang has announced 
a foreign aid package of $120 million 
to that nation. The Financial Times 
reports that the aid package is being 
used as a foreign policy tool to “pave 
the way for a cordial reception.” 
While this is normally one of the aims 
of foreign aid, I question the financing 
mechanism being used by the PRC. 
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Many of our colleagues will recall 
that the PRC has recently begun bor- 
rowing substantial amounts from the 
World Bank, including the interest- 
free, 50-year loans disbursed by the 
International Development Associa- 
tion. In 1983, this lending will amount 
to $260 million, with about half in the 
interest-free category. In other words, 
the PRC will borrow, free of interest 
with 50 years to repay, exactly the 
funds which it is using to “pave the 
way” for Mr. Hu. 

It may surprise many of our col- 
leagues to know that they are financ- 
ing the PRC's foreign aid program. It 
may further surprise them to know 
that their generosity is about to in- 
crease. The supplemental appropria- 
tion bill reported out of the Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee includes an 
extra $245 million for IDA. This is in 
addition to the $700 million already 
provided for fiscal year 1983. 

Of course, not all of these additional 
IDA funds will be provided for relend- 
ing in foreign aid programs. The 
World Bank’s Monthly Operational 
Summary for March indicates that 
funds will be made available for im- 
proving facilities for mining, petrole- 
um production and petrochemicals, all 
of which are owned by nationalized in- 
dustries and compete directly with our 
domestic, privately owned industries. 

So that my colleagues may review 
the lessons to be drawn, I ask that the 
Financial Times article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

{From the Finance Times, May 10, 1983] 
CHINA LENDS YUGOSLAVIA $120 MILLION ON 
Eve or Hu VISIT TO BELGRADE 
(By Aleksander Lebl in Belgrade and David 
Buchan in London) 

China has taken the unusual step of 
making Yugoslavia a short-term hard cur- 
rency loan of $120m, thereby helping pave 
the way for a cordial reception in Belgrade 
today of Hu Yaobang, its top party leader, 
on the second leg of his East European tour. 

Hu’s first trip abroad in his new capacity 
as general secretary of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party is clearly designed to reward non- 
aligned Yugoslavia and maverick Romania 
for maintaining friendly ties with Peking, 
even during the worst of Sino-Soviet hostil- 
ities. It also seems aimed at sounding out re- 
action to current reconciliation moves be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union. 

The Chinese official is confining his trip 
to Yugoslavia and Romania, where he held 
weekend talks with President Nicolae 
Ceausescu. But senior members of his en- 
tourage are due to go on to the other five 
East European countries that are close 
allies of Moscow. 

China has now joined 15 Nato and neutral 
governments in the West, as well as Kuwait, 
in giving Yugoslavia financial loans and 
trade credit extensions worth $1.3bn to help 
it overcome its debt servicing crisis. Peking, 
like the rest apparently judges Yugoslavia 
to be a valuable buffer between Nato and 
the Warsaw Pact. 

Unlike the Western countries, whose aid 
to Yugoslavia is in the form of government 
agreements, the Chinese loan is a short- 
term deposit with the Yugoslav national 
bank. 
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This move follows on a trade protocol 
signed by Mr. Mijat Sukovic, the Yugoslav 
Vice-Premier, in Peking in March. This calls 
for a substantial increase in two-way trade, 
from only $50m last year to a surprising 
$1.2bn in 1984. Yugoslavia has also agreed 
to reconstruct Chinese factories in Tientsin, 
in return for oil which China is owed in 
barter deals from the Middle East and 
Africa. 

Cutting Yugoslavia's oil import bill settled 
in hard currency is a Government priority. 
On his trip to Belgrade in March, Mr. Niko- 
lai Tikhonov, the Soviet Prime Minister, 
promised a 20 per cent increase this year in 
Soviet oil shipments under the bilateral 
clearing arrangement between the two 
countries. 

In fanning out across Eastern Europe, 
Chinese officials are also giving their ver- 
sion of remaining obstacles to Sino-Soviet 
rapprochement. At a Bucharest dinner in 
his honour late last week, Hu made only an 
oblique reference to past hostilities with the 
Soviet Union by thanking Romania for in- 
valuable support in China's defence of just 
norms of international relations and of rela- 
tions between Communist parties.” 

In an interview with Tanjug, the Yugoslav 
news agency, however, Hu said that Indo- 
china, where Moscow and Peking are back- 
ing rival claimants for power in Kampu- 
chea, was obviously“ the main obstacle. He 
also criticised the military occupation of 
one socialist country by another,” an appar- 
ent reference to the Red Army's presence in 
Afghanistan. 


RABBI LANDSBERG—FIFTEEN 
YEARS OF DEDICATED SERVICE 


HON. BERNARD J. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor and privilege to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the many 
achievements of Rabbi Alfred B. 
Landsberg who is celebrating his 15th 
anniversary at Temple Emanu-El in 
Edison, N.J. 

Rabbi Landsberg is a humanitarian 
in the truest sense of the word. He has 
made a vast contribution not only to 
the synagogue, but to our community 
as well. 

He has served twice as president of 
our local clergy association and has 
also presided over the Rabbinic Asso- 
ciation of Middlesex County, N.J. 

Among his special interests is his 
work as chaplain of the Woodbridge 
State School where his example and 
guidance have enhanced student life. 

At Temple Emanu-El, he is a most 
caring and responsive rabbi, serving 
his congregation with a sense of pur- 
pose and compassion for people that is 
truly inspiring. 

Our community is celebrating Rabbi 
Landsberg's 15 years of dedicated serv- 
ice and showing our appreciation 
through “A Gala Evening of Song,” a 
most fitting tribute to a man whose 
unselfish efforts and spiritual guid- 
ance have been a gift to us all.e 
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SACRAMENTO’S LARRY 
WREYFORD 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in the House of Representatives 
to pay tribute to Larry Wreyford, an 
Air Logistics Command management 
specialist at McClellan Air Force Base. 
I am pleased to announce that Mr. 
Wreyford has recently been honored 
with the Department of Defense Indi- 
vidual Value Engineering Award for 
fiscal year 1982. This award honors a 
valued engineering proposal that will 
save the Air Force nearly $110 million 
in equipment and fuel costs over a 2- 
year period. The plan proposes switch- 
ing support generators, now used to 
generate power for bomber and cargo 
aircraft on the ground, to the same 
use for fighter aircraft. These genera- 
tors burn 38 gallons of fuel an hour, 
but Wreyford found that generators 
burning 7 gallons per hour would 
produce adequate power for the 
bomber and cargo aircraft. The fighter 
aircraft, which have greater power de- 
mands, will make more efficient use of 
these generators, and new fuel effi- 
cient generators can be purchased for 
the bomber and cargo aircraft. 

Congress is now engaged in a crucial 
debate over the adequacy of our Na- 
tion’s defense capabilities, a debate 
that is often overwhelmed with discus- 
sions of weapons research and develop- 
ment, and the procurement of billion 
dollar weapons systems. This timely 
recognition of Larry Wreyford serves 
to illustrate the important role that 
our people in operations and mainte- 
nance play in securing our Nation’s de- 
fense. We can look with pride on the 
contribution of Larry Wreyford in in- 
suring that the funds appropriated by 
Congress are used to build a defense 
that is second to none in strength and 
efficiency. 

Mr. Wreyford has compiled a distin- 
guished record of service to his coun- 
try, beginning in World War II as a B- 
17 pilot and continuing for 21 years in 
the logistics field, before retiring in 
1963. Mr. Wreyford began a second 
career in 1964 at McClellan Air Force 
Base, where he has advanced steadily 
to his present position of program 
manager for aircraft ground support 
generators and other equipment. 
Larry Wreyford has set a high stand- 
ard of cost consciousness in Govern- 
ment service for his colleagues and all 
Federal employees to emulate.e 
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“YOURE LOOKING GOOD CHAP- 
PIE” WESTCHESTER COUNTY, 
N, DEMOCRATS HONOR 
“CHAPPIE” POSILLIPO 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the distinguished career of 
Anthony “Chappie” Posillipo, who is 
retiring after 15 consecutive years as 
supervisor of the town of Rye, N.Y. I 
am proud to be among those who will 
honor Chappie at the annual West- 
chester County Democratic dinner on 
May 21 at the Rye Hilton in New 
York. 

During his administration, Chappie 
always satisfied both the desires and 
needs of his constituents. Under Chap- 
pie’s 30 years of leadership, the town 
of Rye has grown and matured, yet 
has maintained the personal and or- 
derly character of a small New Eng- 
land village. With Chappie’s guidance, 
the town of Rye has become the home 
of sophisticated shopping centers, the 
beautiful Rye Town Hilton, and most 
recently, the new world headquarters 
for the General Foods Corp. He has 
brought prosperity and pride to the 
people of Rye. 

When Chappie Posillipo picked up 
the gavel of town supervisor, he laid 
aside the mason tools he had used for 
more than 30 years. At the age of 11, 
he had to abandon his plans to enter 
the priesthood and assume the head of 
a household of six sisters and one 
brother. His father was a master 
stonemason and Chappie followed in 
his footsteps by apprenticing to his fa- 
ther’s union local 48. 

In a few years, Chappie was an 
adroit mason. Having grown up at- 
tending mass in a small one-room 
basement chapel, Chappie supervised 
the construction of the Corpus Christi 
Church, which stands today as a 
monument to Chappie’s dedication to 
helping his fellow citizens and his 
skills in planning and masonry. 

Steadily, Chappie moved up the 
leadership of his union and at 18 years 
of age was elected corresponding secre- 
tary of the local in 1926. In 1937 he 
was elected as the union’s full-time 
business agent and financial secretary 
and held these positions until his elec- 
tion as town supervisor in November 
1953. He then resigned the position of 
business agent, but has continued to 
this day as the financial secretary of 
local 48. Many times, Chappie has 
used his mediating abilities and knowl- 
edge of industrial relations to resolve 
difficult labor problems in Westchest- 
er County. 

Yet, for all his time devoted to work, 
Chappie found time in his youth to be 
both athlete and sports manager. In 
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the early 1930’s his management of 
the Corpus Christi Church teams built 
them into a semi-pro club that had a 
working arrangement with the New 
York Yankees as a farm club. So suc- 
cessful were their games that Chappie 
agreed to design a 2,000-seat ball park 
with an advanced night lighting 
system. 

Any tribute to Chappie suffers from 
the fault of leaving out so many of his 
accomplishments. In Westchester 
County, Chappie’s work on behalf of 
others and his popularity are legend. I 
can only conclude by saying, as Chap- 
pie has always been fond of saying to 
the legions of people whose lives he 
has touched, that you, Chappie, are 
indeed looking good.“ 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR 
EQUALITY 


HON. MARJORIE S. HOLT 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to take the time to recog- 
nize recent actions of the Human 
Rights Commission of Howard County 
condemning hate groups and their ac- 
tivities. As a representative of a por- 
tion of Howard County, I would like to 
commend the commission for its im- 
portant work and voice my strong op- 
position to activities of hate groups 
across the country. This resurfacing of 
racial and ethnic hatred surely repre- 
sents the baser side of humanity. A 
side of mankind we cannot afford to 
ignore and just hope it will go away. 

I feel we in the State of Maryland 
are taking some positive steps toward 
reducing the incidence of hate group 
activities. The Maryland General As- 
sembly has increased the penalties for 
certain hate group activities and made 
many of them felonies. The commis- 
sion in its resolution also offered sev- 
eral constructive ideas as to how the 
Howard County government can 
reduce the activities of hate groups. 
For instance, the resolution calls upon 
the county executive and county coun- 
cil to enact legislation that prohibits 
distribution of hate group literature 
on county-owned or supported proper- 
ty and makes such actions grounds for 
dismissal for county employees. 

I encourage the county executive 
and county council to take the neces- 
sary steps to insure that this legisla- 
tion is passed. In addition, I would en- 
courage other Members of this body to 
work with local elected officials and 
concerned citizens to combat the re- 
pulsive acts perpetrated by these vi- 
cious hate groups. 
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VICTOR POPOVSKY 


HON. TOM HARKIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored and obligated to raise my 
voice on behalf of a family denied the 
right to emigrate freely from the 
Soviet Union, contrary to the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights. The 
Soviets are a signatory to this and the 
Final Act of the Helsinki Accords, 
which guarantees expeditious han- 
dling of requests to emigrate. Their 
behavior in the case of Victor Po- 
povsky and his family of Sukhumi, 
Georgia, contravenes this internation- 
al agreement. 

Almost 8 years have passed since the 
Popovskys and their six children first 
applied for visas to leave the country. 
This request was unjustly denied. The 
reason was that Mr. Popovsky’s pass- 
port stated his nationality as “Rus- 
sian,” despite the fact that his birth 
certificate shows his mother is of 
Jewish origin. Regardless of this na- 
tional classification, Mr. Popovsky and 
his family should be allowed to live in 
the country of their choice. Bureau- 
cratic subterfuge is being used to deny 
the Popovskys this internationally rec- 
ognized human right. 

I extend my hand toward Victor Po- 
povsky and his family. May the Soviet 
Union abide by the treaties it has 
signed and allow them to emigrate.e 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN NICARAGUA 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the House continues to deliber- 
ate our policy in Central America, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a little known but none- 
theless disturbing element in the in- 
creasingly restive situation in Nicara- 
gua. To those who consider the Sandi- 
nistas a group of gentle agrarian re- 
formers interested in social justice, 
their treatment of the populace ex- 
poses them for what they are—totali- 
tarians, replete with repression every 
bit as bad as any other totalitarian 
state behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Speaker, the Sandinistas’ perse- 
cution of minorities and denial of reli- 
gious freedom should be as disturbing 
to our liberal, elitist friends in this 
country as to freedom-lovers. In a zeal 
to hold to account the Government of 
El Salvador, which at this very 
moment is battling an assault on de- 
mocracy mounted from the capital of 
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Nicaragua, many individuals seem to 
have lost their perspective. 

I have just received, and would like 
to insert in the Recorp at this point, a 
profoundly disturbing report which 
contains the following statement by 
Rabi Morton Rosenthal, Latin Ameri- 
can director for the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith, concerning the 
overtly antisemitic aspects of the San- 
dinista takeover in Nicaragua: 

Nicaraguan Jews say that the main reason 
for their flight is the fact that they were 
treated in a discriminatory manner by the 
revolutionary government. They claim that 
their properties were among the first to be 
confiscated; Jews who owned factories and 
stores were summarily ejected from the 
homes and places of business and the prop- 
erties turned over to workers. Many accusa- 
tions were made against them, without 
proof. Often, their individual safety was 
threatened. 

After the earthquake, the Jewish commu- 
nity built a synagogue to replace that which 
had been destroyed. In September 1978, the 
doors of the synagogue were torched by 
Sandinista supporters while the congrega- 
tion was worshipping. Now, the synagogue is 
a Sandinist building with propaganda post- 
ers covering the religious symbols at the 
front entrance and anti-Zionist posters on 
the walls. 

To any student of history, this devel- 
opment should come as no surprise. 
Collectivist-statist totalitarians of 
every stripe, be they Fascist, Nazi, or 
Communist, have consistently perse- 
cuted Jews and other minorities. The 
Sandinistas clearly fall into the same 
category as all the memorable thugs in 


history who taught them everything 
they know when it comes to the com- 
mission of crimes against humanity.e 


TRIBUTE TO MR. STEVE OWENS 
HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call to the Members’ atten- 
tion the distinguished service given to 
the community of Mission Hills, Calif., 
by Mr. Steve Owens. Mr. Owens has 
given freely of his time and energy in 
the last year as president of the Mis- 
sion Hills Chamber of Commerce. 
During his term as president, Steve 
Owens has brought a greater sense of 
political knowledge and awareness to 
the Mission Hills Chamber of Com- 
merce. Members have had opportuni- 
ties to become more familiar with the 
issues of utility rate increases, immi- 
gration, gun control, and crime 
through his efforts. Steve Owens has 
also worked to create a closer relation- 
ship between the chamber and local 
schools and community groups. He 
helped to organize area cleanup ef- 
forts, and assisted in the refurbish- 
ment of a building in nearby Pacoima. 
And, of some note in this time of aus- 
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terity, he guided the chamber through 
1982 with a balanced budget. 

Steve Owens! commitment to the 
community does not stop there, how- 
ever. He serves as a member of the 
board of directors of the United 
Chambers of Commerce, as the adviso- 
ry group legislative chairman of the 
North Valley Occupational Center, 
and on the Police Athletic League As- 
sociation, the San Fernando Valley 
Board of Realtors, the Valleywide 
Committee Executive Board, the San 
Fernando Valley Business and Profes- 
sional Association, the Parent and 
Teachers Association, and the Holy 
Cross Hospital Century Club. 

Steve Owens has been honored by 
the San Fernando Valley Board of Re- 
altors, and, in 1977, was named Man of 
the Year by the Mission Hills Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He has served as a 
director, as vice president and as secre- 
tary before becoming president of the 
chamber in 1982. 

It is a pleasure, Mr. Speaker, to join 
with the members of the Mission Hills 
Chamber of Commerce in commend- 
ing Steve Owens for his outstanding 
year of service as president. I would 
like to take this opportunity to extend 
to him my personal congratulations, 
and best wishes in all of his future en- 
deavors. 6 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
May 12, 1983, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MAY 13 © 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Taxation and Debt Management Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 137, to permit 
the continued issuance of mortgage 
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revenue bonds after December 31, 
1983, and S. 1061, to revise certain IRS 
provisions relating to the tax treat- 
ment of bonds guaranteed by certain 

Federal agencies. 
SD-215 

* Labor and Human Resources 

Business meeting, to mark up S. 772, 
proposed Smoking Prevention Health 
and Education Act, S. 1129, proposed 
Community Volunteer Service Act, S. 
564, proposed U.S. Academy of Peace 
Act, Senate Concurrent Resolution 22, 
expressing the sense of the Congress 
with respect to implementing the ob- 
jectives of the United States Decade of 
Disabled Persons (1983-92), an original 
bill authorizing funds for fiscal years 
1984, 1985, and 1986 for the Education 
for the Handicapped Act, and an origi- 
nal bill authorizing funds for fiscal 
years 1984, 1985, and 1986 for the Re- 

habilitation Act. 
SD-430 


10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 


MAY 16 


9:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on the substance of S. 
66, proposed Cable Telecommunica- 
tions Act. 
SD-226 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Health Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the administra- 
tion’s budget proposals for fiscal year 
1984 to revise beneficiary cost-sharing 
requirements under the medicare and 
medicaid programs. 
SD-215 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to examine the ef- 
fects of coal slurry pipelines on the 
rail industry, shippers, and consumers. 
SD-253 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to discuss the progress 
made in the treatment of Alzheimer's 
disease. 
SD-430 
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9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund's gold re- 
serves. 
SD-538 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands and Reserved Water Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 285, to designate 
certain lands in New Mexico as the 
Bisti Badlands Wilderness, S. 626, to 
designate certain lands in Arizona as 
the Aravaipa Canyon Wilderness, S. 
862, revising certain provisions of the 
Omitted Lands Act of 1962 with re- 
spect to omitted lands along the Snake 
River in Idaho, and S. 1042, to convey 
certain lands in Lane County, Oreg. 
SD-366 
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Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on S. 85, to provide for 
public financing of U.S. Senate gener- 
al election campaigns, S. 151, to limit 
contributions to U.S. Senate cam- 
paigns by certain multicandidate polit- 
ical committees, S. 732, to increase in- 
dividual and party participation, to 
provide for the adjustment of contri- 
bution limits, and to allow candidates 
to control expenditures made on their 
behalf, S. 810, to provide for certain 
adjustments in campaign contribution 
limits, and other pending legislation. 
SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on the water resources 
provisions of S. 267, to facilitate the 
development of interstate coal pipeline 
distribution systems by granting the 
Federal power of eminent domain to 
those interstate pipelines which are 
determined to be in the national inter- 
est. 
SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 
10:30 a.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
Closed briefing on intelligence matters. 
S-407, Capitol 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposals to pro- 
vide for the operation, maintenance, 
and construction of national water- 
ways, including S. 196, S. 207, S. 433, S. 
455, S. 456, S. 635, S. 674, S. 812, S. 
850, S. 878, S. 912, S. 987, S. 1028, S. 
1073, S. 1075, S. 1112, and S. 1131. 
SD-406 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
David F. Emery, of Maine, to be 
Deputy Director of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 
SD-419 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Stephen F. Eilperin, to be an associate 
judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia. 
SD-342 
3:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 462, to 
clarify certain provisions of the Hobbs 
Act relating to Federal jurisdiction 
over labor extortion matters. 
SD-226 


MAY 18 


9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Governmental Efficiency and the District 
of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the status of 
emergency preparedness in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., metropolitan area. 
SD-562 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Consumer Affairs Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine credit and 
debit card fraud and its impact on the 
cost and availability of consumer 
credit. 
SD-538 
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Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Foreign Relations 
To resume hearings on Senate Resolu- 
tion 43 and Senate Joint Resolution 
28, resolutions calling for negotiations 
prohibiting the testing, deployment, 
production or use of all weapons based 
in space. 
SD-419 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 829, to 
strengthen law enforcement in the 
area of violent crime and drug traf- 
ficking. 
SD-226 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings to review ad- 
verse health effects from exposure to 
agent orange, and other related mat- 
ters. 
SD-628 
1:30 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Myles R. R. Frechette, of Washington, 
to be Ambassador to the United Re- 
public of Cameroon, and Robert E. 
Keating, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Ambassador to the Democratic 
Republic of Madagascar and to serve 
concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Ambassador to the 
Federal and Islamic Republic of the 
Comoros. 
SD-419 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 
SD-226 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To continue oversight hearings to 
review adverse health effects from ex- 
posure to agent orange, and other re- 
lated matters. 
SD-628 


MAY 19 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To resume hearings on S. 372, to pro- 
mote interstate commerce by prohibit- 
ing discrimination in the writing and 
selling of insurance contracts. 
SR-253 
Governmental Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
management policies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, focusing on the im- 
plementation of cost accounting stand- 
ards. 
SD-342 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 829, to 
strengthen law enforcement in the 
area of violent crime and drug traf- 
ficking. 
SD-226 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 1201, to provide 
copyright protection for the semicon- 
ductor chip industry. 
SD-562 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings to review the adminis- 
tration’s future position on farm 
policy. 
SD-124 
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9:45 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on health care cost. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 696, to provide 
for the ratification of the Memoran- 
dum of Agreement between the U.S. 
Department of the Interior and the 
State of Texas for the Management of 
the Matagorda Island State Park and 
Wildlife Management Area A Unit of 
the National Wildlife Refuge System 
in Calhoun County, Tex. 
SD-406 
Foreign Relations 
Arms Control, Oceans, International Op- 
erations, and Environment Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to examine the grow- 
ing trend within various international 
organizations to produce draft interna- 
tional guidelines and regulations 
which restrict or impede U.S. exports. 
SD-419 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to discuss bankruptcy 
matters relating to the Manville Corp. 
in Denver, Colo. 
SR-418 
10:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the geo- 
politics of strategic and critical miner- 
als 
SD-366 
2:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Curtin Winsor, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador to Costa 
Rica. 
SD-419 


MAY 20 
9:30 p.m. 
Finance 
Oversight of the International Revenue 
Service Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on efforts to reduce 
taxpayer burdens. 
SD-215 
10:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Richard B. Stone, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador at Large. 
SD-419 
Judiciary 
To resume oversight hearings on orga- 
nized crime in the United States. 
SD-226 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the constitutional- 
ity of private lobbying with public 
funds. 
SD-628 


MAY 23 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 829, to 
strengthen law enforcement in the 
area of violent crime and drug traf- 
ficking. 
SD-562 
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10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1984 for certain 
programs under the subcommittee’s 
jurisdiction. 
SD-124 
Judiciary 
To resume hearings on S. 610, to encour- 
age college student-athletes to com- 
plete their undergraduate education 
before becoming professional athletes. 
SD-226 
1:30 p.m. 
Finance 
Energy and Agricultural Taxation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 237, to allow sur- 
face mine operators to establish a re- 
serve for mining land reclamation 
costs and to deduct additions to such 
reserve, and S. 1006, to repeal the 15- 
percent reduction in percentage deple- 
tion for iron ore and coal. 
SD-215 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on patent term restor 
ration. 
SD-226 
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9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on certain provisions 
of the proposed Mortgage Retirement 
Account Act. 
SD-538 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security 
Act (ERISA). 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1984 for certain 
programs under the subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 
SD-124 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To resume hearings to investigate the 
use of offshore banks, trusts, and com- 
panies to facilitate criminal activity in 
the United States. 
SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 


MAY 25 


9:00 a.m. 
Office of Technology Assessment 
To meet to consider pending Board mat- 
ters. 
EF-100, Capitol 
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9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Securities Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1174, proposed 
Public Utility Holding Company Act 
Amendments. 
SD-538 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the problem of pa- 
rental kidnaping. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
To continue hearings on health care 
cost. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To continue hearings to investigate the 
use of offshore banks, trusts, and com- 
panies to facilitate criminal activity in 
the United States. 
SD-342 
Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear proliferation and Govern- 
ment Processes Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings to review 
Federal debt collection policy. 
Room to be announced 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold closed hearings on intelligence 
matters. 
S-407, Capitol 
Joint Economic 
Agriculture and Transportation Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to review farm policy 
in the post-PIK era. 
SD-124 
10:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to explore certain 
Federal court procedures relating to 
the exclusionary rule, habeas corpus, 
and related matters. 
SD-628 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts, and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Education 
and Labor on consolidation of student 
loans, focusing on findings of GAO 
studies mandated under Public Law 
97-301, Sallie Mae Technical Amend- 
ments Act of 1982. 
2175 Rayburn Building 
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9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Securities Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1174, pro- 
posed Public Utility Holding Company 
Act Amendments. 
SD-538 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearing on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 10, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
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relative to equal rights for women and 
men, and on related measures. 
SD-628 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on title XIII, relating 
to Federal Tort Claims Act amend- 
ments, of S. 829, proposed Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act. 
SD-226 


Joint Economic 
Agriculture and Transportation Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to review the future di- 
rection in farm policy. 


SD-124 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on plea bargaining 
matters. 
SD-226 
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9:00 a.m. 
Finance 
Taxation and Debt Management Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on miscellaneous tax 
measures, including S. 654, S. 738, S. 
1147, S. 1194, and S. 1195. 
SD-215 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 81 and S. 141, 
bills to revise current law relating to 
civil actions for the deprivation of 
rights. 
SD-562 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to explore certain 
Federal court procedures relating to 
the exclusionary rule, habeas corpus, 
and related matters. 
SD-226 


JUNE 6 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the proposed 
Single-Employer Pension Plan Termi- 
nation Insurance Improvements Act. 
SD-430 


JUNE 7 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 


JUNE 8 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on food safety. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S. 915, proposed 
Taxpayer Antitrust Enforcement Act. 
SD-226 
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Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
providing for certain veterans’ com- 
pensation. 
SR-418 


JUNE 9 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To continue hearings on food safety. 
SD-430 


JUNE 10 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To continue hearings on food safety. 
SD-430 
10:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to explore certain 
Federal court procedures relating to 
the exclusionary rule, habeas corpus, 
and related matters. 
SD-226 


JUNE 13 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
To hold hearings to examine the tax 
structure applicable to property and 
casualty insurance companies. 
SD-215 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on home health care 
services. 
SD-430 


JUNE 14 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
revising certain provisions of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act (Landrum-Griffin Act). 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on airline de- 
regulation. 
SR-253 


JUNE 15 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To resume oversight hearings on activi- 
ties of the Patent and Trademark 
Office, Department of Commerce. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on air- 
line deregulation. 
SR-253 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings to review 
certain health care and other services 
provided Vietnam veterans. 
SR-418 
10:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Ford B. Ford, of California, to be 
Under Secretary of Labor, and Made- 
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leine C. Will, of Maryland, to be As- 
sistant Secretary for Special Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitative Services, De- 
partment of Education. 
SD-430 
2:00 p.m. 

Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 

tions. 
SD-226 


JUNE 16 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the deinstitutional- 
ization of certain status offenders. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resoruces 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion revision certain provisions of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act (Landrum-Griffin Act). 
SD-430 


JUNE 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
To hold hearings on S. 19 and S. 888, bills 
to revise current Federal pension law 
with respect to the rights and benefits 
of working and nonworking women. 
SD-215 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for refugee programs. 
SD-226 


JUNE 21 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 

To continue hearings on S. 19 and S. 
888, bills to revise current Federal pen- 
sion law with respect to the rights and 
benefits of working and nonworking 

women. 
SD-215 


JUNE 22 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 737, proposed 
Joint Research and Development Ven- 
tures Act. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Family and Human Services Subcommit- 
tee 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
breakdown of the traditional family 
unit, focusing on causes and remedies. 
SD-430 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on certain 
health care services for veterans. 
SR-418 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 
SD-226 
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JUNE 23 


10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Family and Human Services Subcommit- 
tee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
breakdown of the traditional family 
unit, focusing on the role of Federal 
policy. 
SD-430 


JUNE 27 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on proposed author- 
izations for refugee programs. 
SD-226 


JUNE 28 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1173, proposed 
Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Amendments. 
SD-430 


JUNE 29 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on Federal Govern- 
ment patent policy. 
SD-226 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider proposed 
legislation providing for certain veter- 
ans’ compensation. 
SR-418 


JUNE 30 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
to hold hearings on juvenile offenders of 
serious and violent crimes. 
SD-226 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on activities 
of the Office of Administrative Law 
Judges, Department of Agriculture. 
SD-562 


JULY 6 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 


JULY 13 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 


JULY 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 
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JULY 27 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 


SEPTEMBER 20 
11:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to receive legislative 
recommendations for fiscal year 1984 
from the American Legion. 
SR-325 


CANCELLATIONS 


MAY 12 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on certain tragedies in- 
volving children. 
SD-226 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
MAY 13 
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JUNE 15 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings to examine fire safety 
matters. 


10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts, and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on the proposed Alien 
Education Assistance Act. 


SD-430 
MAY 19 SD-430 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To consult with administration officials 
on the midyear refugee numbers. 
SD-226 


JUNE 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on activities 
of the Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 
SD-430 
MAY 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on the effects of chem- 
otherapy in the treatment of cancer. 
SD-430 
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SENATE—Thursday, May 12, 1983 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. THURMOND). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Our 
prayer today will be offered by Rabbi 
Efry Spectre, from the Adat Shalom 
Synagogue, Farmington Hills, Mich., 
who is sponsored by Senator CARL 
Levin, of Michigan. 


PRAYER 


Rabbi Efry Spectre offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our God and God of our ancestors: 

As this august legislative body, the 
U.S. Senate, once more assembles we 
call to mind at this season Your giving 
of the Law thousands of years ago to 
the Children of Israel at Mount Sinai. 

Ever conscious that You have de- 
creed us made in Your image, and 
seeking anew some understanding for 
applying meaningfully that concept, 
we remind ourselves that, with all the 
possible attributions of glory and 
power which might invoke Your 
Name, You have chosen to identify 
Yourself in those Ten Commandments 
as “the * * * God Who brought You 
forth out of * * * the House of Bond- 
age.” 

O Lord, may these Senators, our 
great country’s leaders, in like manner 
find the fortitude within them to 
make this their touchstone—that the 
law issuing forth from these revered 
Chambers find its source and inspira- 
tion in the ideal of responsible free- 
dom. May we be worthy, thereby, to 
walk with You in Your ways of pleas- 
antness” and know Your “paths of 
peace.“ Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 
Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE SENATE'S 
BICENTENNIAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the 
200th anniversary of the Senate is less 
than 6 years away. With this singular 
event in view, the Senate in 1980 es- 
tablished a Study Group on the Com- 
memoration of the U.S. Senate Bicen- 
tenary. I was privileged to serve on 
that 16-member panel along with the 
distinguished minority leader, the 
chairman and ranking member of the 
Rules Committee, and our colleagues 
Senators WARNER, GORTON, and PELL. 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 9, 1983) 


We were joined by former Senators 

Hugh Scott, Milton Young, and Wen- 

dell Anderson, as well as the Secretary 

of the Senate, the Librarian of Con- 
gress, the Archivist of the United 

States, and three scholars of national 

distinction. 

In December 1982, the study group 
issued its final report with 14 specific 
recommendations including ceremoni- 
al events, exhibitions, conferences, and 
publications. The study group request- 
ed that each current and former 
Member and officer of the Senate 
have the opportunity to comment on 
the report. Those comments now have 
been received and appended to the 
report. 

Mr. President, the study group also 
recommended that its final report be 
published as a Senate document to 
insure widest possible dissemination to 
the American public. Accordingly, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the final report of the Study 
Group on the Commemoration of the 
U.S. Bicentenary be printed as a 
Senate document, and I also ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The document is as follows: 

FINAL REPORT: STUDY GROUP ON THE COM- 
MEMORATION OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
BICENTENARY 

BACKGROUND 

On March 5, 1980, Senator Robert C. Byrd 
introduced for himself and for Senators 
Howard Baker, Ted Stevens, and Harry 
Byrd, Jr., Senate Resolution 381 which pro- 
vided for the establishment of a Study 
Group on the Commemoration of the 
United States Senate Bicentenary. The 
sponsors expressed their desire to observe 
the Senate's 200th anniversary in 1989 in an 
appropriate manner. Senator Byrd suggest- 
ed publications, ceremonial observances, 
conferences, and exhibits. Senator Stevens 
added that he believed current members of 
the Senate have the responsibility “to make 
certain that the institution of the Senate, as 
such, is recognized, and that this anniversa- 
ry date is appropriately brought to the at- 
tention of the public.” By creating the 
Study Group well in advance of the bicen- 
tennial, the Senate could also capitalize on 
the economics of careful advance planning, 
draw as much as possible on existing re- 
sources, and keep expenses to a reasonable 
minimum. 

The Senate agreed to S. Res. 381 on 
August 1, 1980 and amended it on January 
28, 1982 (S. Res. 285) to extend the Study 
Group’s reporting date to December 31, 
1982. The Study Group held three meetings 
in Washington, on March 24, September 14, 
and December 2, 1982. Members of the of- 
fices of the Senate Historian and Senate Cu- 
rator, under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 


tary of the Senate, served as staff to the 
Study Group, further minimizing operating 
expenses. Staff consulted with representa- 
tives of the Library of Congress and Nation- 
al Archives, with professional historians, 
museum curators, and filmmakers, and with 
those involved in planning for the 200th an- 
niversary of the United States Constitution 
and formation of the federal government. 
In this latter connection, the Senate passed 
S. 2671 on October 1, 1982 providing for a 
sixteen-member presidential commission “to 
promote and coordinate activities to com- 
memorate the bicentennial of the Constitu- 
tion.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Study Group recommends a coordi- 
nated program of publications, ceremonial 
events, conferences, and a film to inform 
the nation on the role of the Senate in the 
workings of the federal government, from 
its historical beginnings through two hun- 
dred years of growth, challenge, and 
change. Throughout its deliberations, the 
Study Group considered the most appropri- 
ate means for the Senate to inspire and sup- 
port such commemorative activity. It is the 
strongly held view of the Study Group that 
the Senate promote only those meritorious 
projects that could not be undertaken more 
effectively by individuals and organizations 
independent of the Senate. By beginning 
planning now, the Senate can also minimize 
the costs of these important undertakings 
while maximizing their results. 

These recommendations are of several 
types. First are the recommended projects 
requiring specific additional funding. They 
include a biographical directory of the Sen- 
ate’s members from 1789 to 1989, a guide to 
the Senate’s records at the National Ar- 
chives, microform publication of selected 
heavily-used 18th and 19th century Senate 
records, two bicentennial conferences, ex- 
hibits for display in the Capitol and 
throughout the nation. Second are recom- 
mended projects that can be undertaken 
within the Senate through existing re- 
sources. These include a Senate historical 
almanac, a guide to locations of all former 
senators’ manuscript collections, and a 
single volume collection of memoirs of 
Senate officials since 1789. Other projects, 
such as a documentary film on the Senate’s 
history and functions, the issuance of a 
commemorative postage stamp and medals, 
and exhibits at the National Archives and 
Library of Congress, can be conducted inde- 
pendently of the Senate. 

PROJECTS REQUIRING SPECIAL FUNDING 

(1) Biographical Directory of the United 
States Senate, 1789-1989.—The Study Group 
proposes a single, up-to-date comprehensive 
biographical guide to the more than 1,750 
individuals who have served in the Senate 
since 1789. This guide would replace and 
expand upon the now out-of-print Bio- 
graphical Directory of the American Con- 
gress, 1774-1971.“ Although that directory 
appeared in eleven editions since 1859, its 
format had become unwieldy and prohibi- 
tively expensive, and there are no plans to 
update or reprint it. That publication also 
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suffers major shortcomings: it provides in- 
formation on members only prior to and 
after their service in Congress, with no ref- 
erence to their committee chairmanships or 
legislative accomplishments; it also lacks ci- 
tations to biographies and other books by 
and about members. The proposed bio- 
graphical guide would incorporate this addi- 
tional information as well as newly written 
profiles of members who have arrived since 
1971. 

The Study Group proposes a 600-page di- 
rectory containing 200-500 word sketches 
and bibliographical citations for all senators 
serving in the first one hundred Congresses. 
The Study Group considered and rejected a 
proposal to commission scholars to write 
new accounts of all former senators similar 
to those for approximately 500 members ap- 
pearing in the “Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography.” This would entail great expense 
and would tend to duplicate articles in the 
Dictionary, even though many of them, pre- 
pared in the 1930s, are dated. 

Should the House of Representatives 
decide to undertake a similar revision for its 
ten thousand former members, these 
projects could be easily coordinated. 

This project could readily take advantage 
of the Senate’s existing computer facilities. 
The Senate Historical Office maintains a 
computer data file with information on 
books and articles on most former senators. 
Enrichment of this data file with biographi- 
cal information should prove to be a simple 
and cost-effective operation. 

(2) Guide to Senate Records at the Nation- 
al Archives.—The Study Group proposes the 
preparation and publication of a guide to 
the approximately twenty thousand linear 
feet of non-current permanent records of 
the United States Senate at the National 
Archives. Dating from 1789, these materials 
are fundamental sources for the study and 
understanding of the Senate's history and 
role in the legislative process and of the 
general history of the American people. 
They are a basic component in the Senate's 
institutional memory. 

Currently there is no useful guide to this 
important collection. As an outgrowth of 
the Study Group's belief that these records 
constitute a vital portion of the nation’s 
documentary heritage, action was initiated 
after the Group's March 1982 meeting to in- 
stitute a preservation program for deterio- 
rating 18th and 19th century records. The 
National Archives submitted a comprehen- 
sive plan under which it would contribute 25 
percent of the rehabilitation costs. The 
Senate approved this plan, and funding was 
made available through the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act for Fiscal Year 1982. A 
guide to the full collection would greatly 
promote its use. 

The National Archives can utilize its 
present computer system to facilitate the 
necessary revision and updating of its pre- 
liminary inventory to Senate records, pub- 
lished nearly four decades ago. That agency 
estimates this project could be accomplished 
over a five-year period at a cost of $90,000 
per year. 

(3) Exhibitions and Ceremonial Events.— 
The Study Group recommends a series of 
exhibits to be installed in the Capitol or 
Senate office buildings. The first would 
highlight notable events in the first century 
of the Senate’s history through display of a 
wide selection of original documents. A 
second exhibit would focus on works of 
American graphic artists depicting the Sen- 
ate’s formative years to the present. Draw- 
ings, engravings, architectural renderings, 
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and photographs could all play a prominent 
role in illustrating the Senate's legislative, 
cultural, social, architectural, and artistic 
heritage. Since 1975, the Senate Commis- 
sion on Art and Antiquities has acquired 
over two hundred engravings of the Senate 
that originally appeared in mid-to-late 19th 
century periodicals. This collection as well 
as the extensive photographic resources of 
the Senate Historical Office, will be invalu- 
able to the development of this exhibition. 

With the selection in the late 1950s of 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. Cal- 
houn, Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., and Robert 
A. Taft as outstanding former senators and 
the subsequent commissioning of their por- 
traits for the Senators’ Reception Room, a 
special gallery was created near the Senate 
chamber. Because it is one of the most pop- 
ular rooms in the Capitol, it is proposed 
that a series of exhibits, which chronicle 
the periods in which these members served, 
be installed adjacent to the portraits in the 
Reception Room. The exhibit cases, al- 
though somewhat limited in size, would fea- 
ture memorabilia related to the subjects as 
well as noteworthy documents and graphics. 

Traveling Exhibitions: The Study Group 
recommends further consideration be given 
to circulating throughout the country ex- 
hibits based on special displays that are 
scheduled for installation in the Capitol 
building during the bicentennial period. Ex- 
hibits telling the story of the Senate 
through the works of American graphic art- 
ists and political cartoonists would lend 
themselves to this format. 

The Study Group recommends that 
March 4, 1989 be observed in a joint session 
in the House of Representatives chamber. 
April 6, 1989 marks the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the day the Senate achieved its 
first quorum and got down to business. The 
Senate could convene either in the Old 
Senate Chamber, or in its present chamber, 
on that date for a brief ceremonial program. 
Additional ceremonies associated with the 
signing and ratification of the Constitution 
might be planned for Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia. 

(4) Microfilm Publication of Key Senate 
Records.—The National Archives recom- 
mends four specific projects for microfilm- 
ing Senate records. The first would involve 
completing a longstanding plan to film the 
records of the precedent-setting first four- 
teen Congresses (1789-1817). The remaining 
projects (see appendix) were suggested be- 
cause they involve records of greater histori- 
cal interest that complement existing filmed 
collections of Executive and Judicial Branch 
records. The Study Group recommends that 
the filming of the first fourteen Congress’ 
records be given a higher priority than the 
other three projects, but believes that all 
are worthy of Senate funding. 

The records of the first fourteen Con- 
gresses have great precedential value and 
have been used extensively in research on 
constitutional, legislative, and administra- 
tive topics. Most of the earliest documents 
of the Executive and Judicial branches have 
already been microfilmed. In contrast, 
Senate records for the period have been 
filmed only in part. Filming Senate records 
for the first fourteen Congresses would pre- 
vent further wear and tear on materials vi- 
tally important for an understanding of our 
nation’s history, besides making them more 
widely accessible to the American public. 

PROJECTS REQUIRING NO SEPARATE FUNDING 

(5) Senate Historical Almanac.—During 
its two hundred year existence, the Senate 
has been at the heart of the nation’s politi- 
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cal and constitutional development. Its 1,800 
members have confronted a full range of 
public issues, from the profound to the 
ephemeral, with varying degrees of imagina- 
tion and success. 

The Study Group proposes a historical al- 
manac that will capture in a chronological 
narrative the major issues, events, and per- 
sonalities that have illuminated the Sen- 
ate’s past. Consisting of two sections, the al- 
manac would include brief descriptions of 
major legislative confrontations, as well as 
of the development of institutional customs 
and precedents. The second section would 
provide lists, charts, and tables compiled 
within the Senate Historical Office in re- 
sponse to frequently asked questions related 
to characteristics of members’ service and 
legislative performance. 

The almanac, scrupulously non-partisan 
in substance and tone, would be published 
in an inexpensive paperbound edition of ap- 
proximately 120 pages for widespread public 
distribution through members’ offices. 

In this connection, the Study Group 
wishes to take notice of a recent publication 
of the Library of Congress’ Congressional 
Research Service, Major Acts of Congress 
and Treaties Approved by the Senate, 1789- 
1980“ (September 1982, 255 pages, Report 
No. 82-156 GOV). 

(6) A Guide to the Research Collections of 
Former United States Senators: 1789-1982.— 
The Study Group is pleased to observe that 
the first volume in the projected series of 
bicentennial publications will soon be avail- 
able. Work on the guide to the research col- 
lections of former senators has been under- 
way for the past five years. The Senate His- 
torical Office has surveyed 350 institutions 
believed to hold senatorial manuscripts and 
memorabilia, and has located information 
on more than 1,400 of the 1,659 former 
members. The result of the extensive search 
will be contained in a volume of approxi- 
mately 500 pages to be published at the end 
of 1982. Included will be detailed informa- 
tion on locations of all known senatorial 
papers, oral histories, portraits, photo- 
graphs, and memorabilia. 

Arranged alphabetically by senator, the 
guide will provide a useful starting point for 
anyone contemplating research on the 
Senate and its many members. Several ap- 
pendices will list senators by state with 
party affiliations, birth and death dates, 
and dates of Senate and House service. An- 
other appendix lists individual repositories 
by state and city along with the senators 
whose collections they hold. 

(T) Staff Memoirs: The Senate From 
Inside.—The Study Group recommends a 
single-volume publication that would bring 
together selected reminiscences, including 
letters, diaries, memoirs, and oral histories, 
of long-time Senate staff members. These 
long-serving staff, some of whose Senate ca- 
reers spanned more than sixty years, bring a 
unique perspective to the institution 
through their close-range observations. The 
letters and diaries of three men alone en- 
compass almost a century and a half of the 
Senate’s history: Lewis Machen, 1809-1860; 
Isaac Bassett, 1831-1895; and Carl Loeffler, 
1889-1949. For recent years, the Senate His- 
torical Office has conducted an oral history 
program with former staff members, includ- 
ing Floyd Riddick, Parliamentarian Emeri- 
tus; Darrell St. Claire, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Senate; and several other 
senior staff whose Senate service predated 
World War II. 

The single-volume edited publication 
would include annotations and appropriate 
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illustrations to enhance its usefulness and 
interest to scholars and the general public. 
Consisting exclusively of primary materials 
gleaned from public and private manuscript 
and oral history sources, the book would be 
approximately 400 pages in length. 

(8) Senator Robert C. Byrds History of the 
United States Senate.— The Study Group 
recommends the publication of the collected 
addresses on the history and traditions of 
the United States Senate, which Senator 
Robert C. Byrd began in March 1980. Care- 
fully researched and cast from the party 
leader’s unique perspective, these addresses 
are, in the Study Group's estimation, 
worthy of separate publication and wide dis- 
tribution. 

Projects recommended for further study 
(The Study Group strongly supports the ob- 
jectives of proposals in this category, but 
lacks unanimity on the manner in which 
they would be accomplished). 

(9) Minutes of Democratic and Republican 
Party Caucuses.—Since the beginning of 
this century both major Senate parties have 
held formal caucuses and have kept minutes 
of those sessions. Over the past twenty 
years these minutes have become more de- 
tailed, often including verbatim transcrip- 
tions. Although not official Senate records, 
the minutes are important documentary re- 
sources for an understanding of Senate op- 
erations and of great interest to researchers. 
The Republican party has generally granted 
access on a case by case basis, particularly 
for records more than two decades old. 

The Study Group considered a proposal to 
publish, in edited form, party minutes more 
than twenty years old. It was argued that 
this would make them available to a wider 
audience than just those who could afford 
to travel to Washington and that participat- 
ing senators would have the opportunity for 
review before publication. 

After careful consideration, the Study 
Group found itself divided on this proposal, 
with some contending that the minutes 
were never intended to be made public, re- 
gardless of age. The Study Group believes 
this is a matter appropriate for determina- 
tion by the Senate leadership. Although the 
Group makes no specific recommendation, 
it does not wish thereby to relegate this pro- 
posal to a secondary status. 

(10) Conferences and Symposia.—The 
Study Group recommends that the Senate 
sponsor a minimum of two conferences be- 
tween 1984 and 1989 related to development 
of the Senate's constitutional responsibil- 
ities and legislative role. The initial confer- 
ence might be directed to an examination of 
alternative methods and approaches leading 
to publication of a scholarly history of the 
Senate. The second conference should be in- 
volved with substantive themes and issues 
of the Senate’s past, present, and future. It 
might be appropriate to invite the oldest 
living former member of the Senate to pre- 
side at the 1989 conference. Specific topics 
should be formulated in cooperation with 
the Library of Congress, the Senate Histori- 
cal Office, and Project 87“ of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and the American 
Political Science Association (see Appendix 
B), as well as other interested scholarly 
bodies. 
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Senate.—In 1938 Professor George H. 
Haynes concluded a thirty-year research 
effort with, the publication of his two 
volume “The Senate of the United States.” 
Haynes’ work focuses on the development of 
Senate procedure and precedents. After 
nearly a half-century it is very much out of 
date. 
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A new history is clearly in order and the 
Senate bicentennial provides an appropriate 
occasion for such an undertaking. Such a 
project obviously requires careful additional 
study. A positive step in that direction 
would involve convening a small conference 
of congressional scholars to discuss ques- 
tions such as methods of research and writ- 
ing, funding, single or multiple authorship, 
biographical as distinguished from institu- 
tional developments, and treatment of relat- 
ed topics such as the role of political par- 
ties. It might be useful subsequently to hold 
two or more conferences, wherein prelimi- 
nary chapters could be presented, as a 
means of preparing such a history. 


INDEPENDENT PROJECTS 


(12) Committee Histories.—The Study 
Group recommends that individual standing 
committees consider expanding their exist- 
ing histories, or commissioning new ones by 
drawing on the resources of the Library of 
Congress or retaining the services of inde- 
pendent professional historials. The Senate 
Historical Office could assist with prepara- 
tion of outlines and related preliminary ac- 
tivities to ensure that projects are carefully 
delineated and kept within reasonable 
bounds of cost and completion schedule. 

Research into the activities of individual 
Senate committees has been sporadic and 
generally unsatisfactory. Special investiga- 
tive committees serve as the focus of the 
best existing historical studies. Most notable 
among them are the Truman War Investi- 
gating Committee, the Kefauver Crime 
Committee, and the LaFollette Civil Liber- 
ties Committee. There is no competent gen- 
eral history of any Senate standing commit- 
tee. Several committees have published 
“histories” that are confined largely to lists 
of former members with brief accounts of 
legislative activities. 

The Study Group considered a proposal 
for special Senate funding to commission or 
otherwise encourage the production of dis- 
tinguished studies. After due consideration, 
the study group decided against such a plan. 
High quality studies require major research 
effort over extended periods of time. Ideal- 
ly, these activities are conducted by gradu- 
ate students writing doctoral dissertations 
or mature scholars whose interest in related 
fields is already well developed. The Study 
Group believes the process of identifying 
and “rewarding” such individuals would be 
complex and beyond the Senate’s proper 
role. There is no reason for confidence that 
studies begun in the optimism inspired by 
special subsidy would be completed on time, 
or at all. The expense involved, in these aus- 
tere times, simply eliminates this proposal 
as a realistic option. The Study Group be- 
lieves the Senate could effectively encour- 
age private sector research through the 
medium of bicentennial conferences that 
offer the prospect of modest honoraria and 
publication. 

(13) Film: “The United States Senate Over 
Two Centuries”.—The Study Group recom- 
mends support of a privately funded and 
historically based film focusing on the Sen- 
ate's institutional development over the 
past two hundred years. The film should be 
designed for viewing on public television 
and for use in schools and colleges, public 
discussion groups, and within the Senate 
itself. 

The American Political Science Associa- 
tion is preparing a “‘telecourse” entitled 
“Congress: We the People“ (see Appendix 
B). Funding for the telecourse is provided 
by a grant from the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting and the Annenberg School of 
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Communication. The telecourse will draw 
upon the considerable library of footage 
gathered by Washington public television 
station WETA for its public affairs program 
“The Lawmakers,” and from its regular cov- 
erage of Congress over the last decade. One 
theme of the telecourse will be to distin- 
guish between the Senate and House, draw- 
ing upon the resources of the WETA public 
affairs production staff and a group of con- 
gressional scholars. Working within this 
format, it should be feasible to develop a 
program covering the Senate as a national 
institution and as an institution represent- 
ing the states, picturing the Senate as both 
an integrated organization and a collection 
of its individual members. The Study Group 
believes the Senate should serve as a source 
of ideas and documentation, but not of di- 
rection, funding, or editorial control. 

(14) Commemorative Stamps and 
Medals.—The Study Group has initiated 
action through the Postmaster General to 
have the Citizen's Stamp Advisory Commit- 
tee consider a Senate commemorative stamp 
when it begins planning for the 1989 stamp 
program. The Study Group encourages fur- 
ther consideration of an appropriate process 
for design and issuance of national com- 
memorative medals in conjunction with the 
House of Representatives. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The Study Group recommends that its 
final report be distributed for comment to 
all current and former members and officers 
of the Senate. It further recommends that 
the report and a digest of members’ com- 
ments be published as a Senate report or 
document and inserted in the CoNGRESSION- 
AL Recorp to ensure widest possible dissemi- 
nation. 

(2) The Secretary of the Senate, in his ca- 
pacity as executive secretary of the Senate 
Commission on Art and Antiquities and as 
supervisor of the Senate Historical Office 
should be responsible for pursuing the 
Study Group's individual recommendations 
through appropriate Senate channels. In 
this respect, he should consult with the 
Senate Commission on Art and Antiquities, 
the Senate leadership, and the Senate His- 
torical Office Advisory Committee. 

(3) The Senate may wish to establish a 
special bicentennial commission that would 
begin in the year 1987, at the start of the 
100th Congress, to coordinate specific activi- 
ties of the bicentennial period 1987-1989. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Hugh Scott, Chairman, Howard H. 
Baker, Jr., Robert C. Byrd, Charles 
McC. Mathias, Jr., Claiborne Pell, 
John Warner, Wendell Ford, Slade 
Gorton, Milton Young, Wendell An- 
derson, William F. Hildenbrand. 
Daniel Boorstin, Robert M. Warner, 
Forrest C. Pogue, Harold M. Hyman, 
William E. Leuchtenburg. 


APPENDIX A: PROJECTS REQUIRING SPECIAL 
FUNDING 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 1: BIOGRAPHICAL DIREC- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 1789- 
1989 

Proposal 
There is no single, up-to-date comprehen- 
sive biographical guide to the more than 

1,750 individuals who have served in the 

Senate since 1789. Several publications cur- 

rently serve this function, although their 

shortcomings are significant. The Study 

Group proposes a 600-page directory con- 

taining 200-500 word sketches for all sena- 

tors serving in the first 100 Congresses. 
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Each entry would include, at a minimum, 
the following information: 

Name, party, and state represented. 

Birth date and place. 

Parents’ occupation. 

Education and military experience. 

Previous occupations and political experi- 
ence. 

Name of spouse and number of children. 

Congressional service dates. 

Party leadership positions. 

Major legislation, notable accomplish- 
ments and controversies. 

Committee chairmanships. 

Subsequent career. 

Place and date of death and burial. 

Books and articles by or about. 

Much of the work for the proposed publi- 
cation has already been accomplished. The 
out-of-print “Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, 1774-1971“ contains 
sketches for approximately 1,500 senators. 
Its entries, corrected and revised, would be 
placed in the Senate Historical Office’s com- 
puter data base, which already includes in- 
formation on the location of former sena- 
tors’ manuscript collections and books by 
and about former members. Categories not 
included in the Biographical Directory, such 
as committee chairmanships, notable ac- 
complishments, and family information, 
would be added. Recently the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing decided not to undertake 
its customary ten-year revision of the Bio- 
graphical Directory of the American Con- 
gress, 1774-1971" in view of cost consider- 
ations. Apparently this was due in part to 
the large number of entries for House mem- 
bers, nearly 10,000. Should the House 
decide, as part of its Bicentennial com- 
memoration, to publish its own biographical 
directory, such a volume easily could serve 
as a companion to that proposed for the 
Senate's. 


Existing Congressional Biographical 
Reference Books 


The Biographical Directory of the Ameri- 
can Congress, 1774-1971.—This 1,972-page 
volume contains 200-word profiles of ap- 
proximately 10,800 senators and representa- 
tives. It has appeared in eleven editions 
since 1859. The most recent three were pub- 
lished in 1949, 1961, and 1971. As noted 
above, the 1981 edition will not be published 
due to projected expense. Staff of the Joint 
Committee on Printing have prepared new 
sketches and revisions for 2.000 members in 
the event the House and Senate decide to 
issue future directories. 

This volume has a number of shortcom- 
ings. Its most serious is that it tells virtually 
nothing of members’ careers while they 
were in Congress. Many of its entries bear 
marks of 19th century authorship, as in 
that for Senator Blanche K. Bruce who is 
described as being of the Negro race. The 
entry for Senator Joseph R. McCarthy in- 
cludes nothing of his controversial career 
and 1954 Senate censure. 

The Dictionary of American Biography.— 
The first of the Dictionary's twenty-six vol- 
umes appeared in 1928 and the most recent 
in 1982. The set includes notable Americans 
who have been dead for at least fifteen 
years and contains profiles, ranging from 
500 to 4,000 words, of approximately one- 
third of all former senators. The Study 
Group considered a project that would com- 
mission scholars to write fresh accounts of 
all former senators based on this model. 
This effort would include the one thousand 
senators not in the Dictionary as well as up- 
dated profiles, for many of those in the Dic- 
tionary were written in the 1930's. After 
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careful consideration, the Study Group re- 
jected this approach as too costly, and es- 
sentially duplicative of the Dictionary. By 
expanding entries in the “Biographical Di- 
rectory of the American Congress“ and 
adding information on existing book-length 
biographies to the proposed volume's cita- 
tions, the Study Group believes a useful, 
cost-effective, and appropriate publication 
would result. 


RECOMMENDATIONS NO. 2: GUIDE TO SENATE 
RECORDS AT THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


The Senate maintains approximately 
twenty thousand linear feet of its noncur- 
rent records at the National Archives. 
Dating from 1789, the collection includes 
both floor and committee papers. These ma- 
terials are basic sources for the study and 
understanding of the Senate's history and 
role in the legislative process, and of the 
general history of the American people. 
They contain evidence of each committee's 
organization and functions, furnish a com- 
plete legislative history of individual bills 
and laws, and serve as a rich source of refer- 
ence material for topics within a commit- 
tee’s jurisdiction. Committee and related 
records are a vital component of the Sen- 
ate’s institutional memory.“ 

In 1937, the Senate transferred its records 
from various Capitol basement and attic 
storerooms to the then newly-opened Na- 
tional Archives for preservation and public 
use. Upon completion of a project to ar- 
range the Senate’s collection, the National 
Archives issued a 250-page preliminary in- 
ventory” describing briefly the collection's 
major components through 1946. At that 
time the Archives expected to prepare a 
more detailed inventory, but has never done 
so. As a result, there is currently no reliable 
and comprehensive guide to Senate records. 
Since publication of the 1946 inventory, the 
pre-World War II collection has expanded 
and parts of it have been rearranged, ren- 
dering portions of the earlier inventory ob- 
solete. No guide exists for materials deposit- 
ed over the past four decades. 

The Study Group believes that prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive guide to Senate 
records at the National Archives, along with 
the soon-to-be-published catalog of former 
senators’ research collections, would be a 
fitting project with which to commemorate 
the Senate’s 200th anniversary. 

The National Archives has a computer 
system that will facilitate revising and ex- 
panding the existing guide. That agency es- 
timates that the cost of such a revision and 
updating would be approximately $450,000. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 3: EXHIBITIONS AND 

CEREMONIAL EVENTS 


In the past decade, the Commission on 
Art and Antiquities has sponsored fifteen 
exhibitions devoted to the rich heritage of 
the Senate. For the most part, these exhib- 
its have been installed in the Crypt area of 
the Capitol Building. Their subjects have 
been as diverse and multi-faceted as the in- 
stitution itself and have ranged from a dis- 
play of original documents illustrating the 
Senate's relationship with the presidency 
under the advice and consent clause of the 
Constitution, to an exhibit featuring the nu- 
merous U.S. commemorative postal issues 
which have been based on paintings and 
sculpture in the Senate's collection. 

The bicentennial of the Senate provides 
an opportunity to produce a series of com- 
memorative exhibits which would be in- 
stalled in the Capitol or Senate office build- 
ings. The first exhibition would highlight 
notable events in the first century of the 
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Senate's history through the display of a 
wide selection of original documents. These 
might include the following examples: 

George Washington's 1789 message to the 
U.S. Senate, nominating the first cabinet 
members. 

Farewell message to the Senate from Vice 
President Thomas Jefferson on his assump- 
tion of the presidency, February 28, 1801. 

Letter from President Madison to the 
president of the Senate, September 17, 1814, 
on the subject of accommodations for Con- 
gress after the burning of Washington. 

Annual message of President James 
Monroe, December 2, 1823, containing the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Tabulation of the vote of the Senate to 
elect a vice president, February 8, 1837, the 
only time such an election has occurred. 
Richard Johnson of Kentucky defeated 
Francis Granger of New York, 33 to 16. 

Letter of Millard Fillmore to the Senate, 
July 10, 1850, addressed by way of Secretary 
of the Senate Asbury Dickins, giving formal 
notice that he would no longer “occupy the 
chair of the Senate” due to his accession to 
the presidency on the death of Zachary 
Taylor. 

Message from Abraham Lincoln, February 
28, 1863, transmitting copies of addresses to 
him of meetings of workers in Manchester 
and London, England, expressing apprecia- 
tion for preliminary emancipation of slaves. 

Papers relating to the impeachment of 
President Andrew Johnson, including origi- 
nal transcripts of testimony taken by the 
House managers, May-June 1868, exhibits 
used in the trial, ballots taken in the 
Senate, and a letter from Chief Justice 
Salmon P. Chase with observations on the 
proper mode of conducting the trial in the 
Senate. 

Petition signed by Susan B. Anthony and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton as officers of the 


National Woman Suffrage Association, Jan- 
aury 22, 1873, asking for legislation to pro- 


tect women citizens 
vote.” 

Tabulation of the 1876 electoral vote as 
counted in the Senate on March 1, 1877, 
showing Rutherford B. Hayes as the winner 
by one vote. 

Transcripts of hearings held by the 
Senate Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment on S. 133, Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, the bill which became the Pendleton 
Act (1883) and established the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Omnibus Statehood Bill (S. 185), Fiftieth 
Congress. The different copies of this bill 
reflect its changing versions before final 
passage on February 22, 1889, when it pro- 
vided for the admission of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Washington. 
Earlier drafts would have admitted 
“Dakota” only, and organized a new terri- 
tory to be known as Lincoln“ or would 
have admitted the state of South Dakota 
only. 

In the second exhibit, we would turn from 
the legislative and political story, as reflect- 
ed in the significant documents of the Sen- 
ate’s first century, to a different study of 
the institution, spanning the period of its 
formative years to the present. Here the 
works of America’s graphic artists would 
dominate. Drawings, engravings, architec- 
tural renderings and photographs could all 
play a prominent role. While the legislative 
integrant would be included, so too would 
the exhibit feature the cultural, social, ar- 
chitectural and artistic lives of the Senate. 
Since 1975, the Commission on Art and An- 
tiquities has acquired over 200 engravings of 
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the Senate which originally appeared in 
mid-to-late 19th century periodicals. The 
collection, as well as the extensive photo- 
graphic resources of the Senate Historical 
Office, will be invaluable to the develop- 
ment of this exhibition. 

With the selection in the late 1950s of 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. Cal- 
houn, Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., and Robert 
A. Taft as outstanding former senators and 
the subsequent commissioning of their por- 
traits for the Senator’s Reception Room, a 
special gallery was created near the Senate 
Chamber. Because it is one of the most pop- 
ular rooms in the Capitol, it is proposed 
that a series of exhibits, which chronicle 
the periods in which these members served, 
be installed adjacent to the portraits in the 
Reception Room. The exhibit cases, al- 
though somewhat limited in size, would fea- 
ture memorabilia related to the subjects as 
well as noteworthy documents and graphics. 

Traveling Exhibitions 


Consideration should be given to circulat- 
ing throughout the country exhibits based 
on special displays which are scheduled for 
installation in the Capitol building during 
the bicentennial period. These traveling ex- 
hibits would be mounted on a series of 
panels designed to withstand the rigors of 
shipment over a five year travel schedule. 
Selections of the state institution hosting 
the exhibit would be made by the senators 
from each state. Design and production of 
the exhibits would be scaled to accommo- 
date buildings with limited display areas. 
State offices of individual senators might be 
considered fitting locations, as well as local 
historical societies or museums. 

Of the exhibitions planned for the Capitol 
between 1987-92, two subjects would seem 
to be particularly appropriate for travel. 
The first exhibit would be devoted to the 
story of the Senate as seen through the 
works of American graphic artists. Engraved 
views of the Senate, architectural render- 
ings, and photographic studies would be fea- 
tured. Among the resources from which ma- 
terial would be drawn is the collection of 
19th century Senate engravings acquired 
under the direction of the Commission on 
Art and Antiquities, and the extensive pho- 
tographic files of the Senate Historical 
Office. 

A second subject worthy of consideration 
would trace the history of the Senate from 
the perspective of the political cartoonist. 
The marriage of the editorial cartoonist’s 
artistic style and humor has made cartoons 
a popular—and sometimes painful—portray- 
al of the United States Senate. Not only 
would this exhibit serve as a history of the 
Senate and the principal issues it has faced, 
but it would also trace the development of 
technology that made the production of car- 
toons possible. Paralleling these changes is 
the shift in style and approach that oc- 
curred through several generations of 
American political cartoonists. While the 
Senate has a limited number of political car- 
toons in its collection, it is recommended 
that efforts be made over the next four 
years to increase its holdings in order to en- 
hance the quality of this traveling exhibit. 

As described, both traveling exhibit topics 
lend themselves to additional forms of inter- 
pretation. For example, a folio of reproduc- 
tions of several 19th century engraved views 
of the Senate featured in the display, could 
be sold through the Government Printing 
Office during the exhibits’ traveling sched- 
ule. Also of interest might be a publication 
on Senate political cartoons, discussing 
their significance in greater detail than the 
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space on the exhibit panels could provide. 
The “Story of the Senate” exhibit, employ- 
ing prints, photographs, and drawings, 
would also be an ideal subject for a poster. 
Revenue realized from the sale of these 
publications could be used to defray ex- 
penses associated with producing exhibits. 

Recent interviews were held with staff 
members of the Smithsonian Institution 
Traveling Exhibition Service (SITES) in 
order to develop funding projections for this 
program. A moderate-size exhibit, consisting 
of between 15-20 panels, could involve ex- 
penditures totaling about $20,000. This 
would include design and production costs, 
covering silkscreening, photographs, mount- 
ing, typesetting, etc. It is intended that, 
wherever possible, Senate staff would be in- 
volved in the development and fabrication 
of these exhibits. 


Ceremonial Events 


The two most significant dates during the 
bicentennial period which should be consid- 
ered for ceremonial observances are March 
4, 1989 and April 6, 1989. 

March 4, 1789 was the day appointed for 
the beginning of the government under the 
new Constitution. Although eleven state 
conventions had ratified the Constitution 
and would thus be represented in the 
Senate, only eight out of twenty-two sena- 
tors took their seats on the first day. Of the 
fifty-nine representatives, only thirteen had 
arrived in New York's Federal Hall by that 
time. Nonetheless, March 4, 1789 is consid- 
ered the first day of the first session of the 
first Congress. It would seem fitting that 
this date be commemorated jointly in cere- 
monies with the House of Representatives 
here in the Capitol. 

It was not until April 6, 1789 that the 
Senate, after long delay, achieved a quorum 
and could be formally organized. (The 


House had reached a quorum on April 1. 


1789). The Senate might wish to convene in 
the Old Senate Chamber, or in its present 
chamber, on April 6, 1989, to celebrate this 
signal anniversary. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 4: MICROFILM 
PUBLICATION OF KEY SENATE RECORDS 


The National Archives recommends four 
specific projects for microfilming Senate 
records. The first would involve completing 
a longstanding plan to film the records of 
the precedent-setting first fourteen Con- 
gresses (1789-1817). The remaining projects 
were suggested because they involve records 
of great historical interest that complement 
existing filmed collections of Executive and 
Judicial Branch records. The Study Group 
recommends that the filming of the first 
fourteen Congresses’ records be given a 
higher priority than the other three 
projects, but believes that all are worthy of 
Senate funding. 

Records of the First Fourteen Congress- 
es.—The records of the first three decades 
of the federal government have great prece- 
dential value and have been used extensive- 
ly in research on constitutional, legislative, 
and administrative topics. Filming these rec- 
ords will facilitate their use in libraries 
across the nation and minimize wear and 
tear on the originals. Only a small portion 
of Senate records for the period have as yet 
been filmed. Estimated cost to complete this 
project would be $39,000. 

Indian Relations Executive Proceedings, 
Ist to 41st Congresses (1789-1871/).—From 
1789 to 1871, the Senate dealt with negotiat- 
ed Indian treaties under the advice and 
consent” provisions of the Constitution. 
The records generated by this process con- 
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sist of Executive Branch correspondence 
and memoranda relating to negotiation of 
the treaties, as well as unique materials that 
reflect the Senate’s deliberations. These 
files constitute an historically valuable 
record of the Senate’s exercise of its respon- 
sibilities on Indian relations. Estimated cost 
to complete this project would be $13,000. 

Foreign Relations Executive Proceedings, 
Ist to 79th Congresses (1789-1947).—This is 
an important and heavily-used collection, 
which complements a more extensive set of 
State Department records. Filming would 
eliminate wear and chances of theft of irre- 
placeable documents. Estimated cost to 
complete this project would be $33,000. 

Senate Impeachment Proceedings..—The 
Senate has sat as a court of impeachment 
on twelve occasions since 1798. The records 
created by the Senate in the exercise of this 
unique constitutional function occupy 
thirty trays and could be arranged, filmed, 
and described at a relatively modest cost as 
indicated below. Estimated cost to complete 
this project would be $10,000. 


APPENDIX B: RECOMMENDATIONS OF “PROJECT 
"87" OF THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION AND THE AMERICAN HISTORI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Project 87, a joint endeavor of the APSA 
and the AHA, was inaugurated in 1978 to 
support scholarship, enhance teaching, and 
promote public examination of the Consti- 
tution on the occasion of its 200th anniver- 
sary. Project 87 enthusiastically welcomes 
the plan of the Senate to engage in scholar- 
ly projects and public programs as an ob- 
servance of its bicentennial and the 200th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. It is Project 87s hope to be able to 
assist the Senate in its plans, and to collabo- 
rate in the development of commemorative 
programs. 


II. SCHOLARSHIP 


The Joint Committee which governs 
Project 87 conceived of its work in three 
stages, the first of which focuses on re- 
search. In the past years, as part of Stage I, 
Project 87 has awarded fifty-one research 
grants and fellowships and organized five 
conferences on constitutional topics. For 
each of the last four conferences, Project 
87 oversaw the publication of a volume of 
collected pieces. In addition, several articles 
and books have appeared, authored by the 
scholars who received financial awards from 
Project '87’s fellowship competitions. 

In calling to public attention the singular 
character of our national institutions, the 
bicentennial offers an opportunity for the 
Senate to highlight its special role in the 
structure of the government, and the 
unique character of its resources for schol- 
ars. The biographical directory of the 
Senate, the creation of tools permitting 
greater access to Senate records in the Na- 
tional Archives, microfilming of heavily- 
used Senate records, guides to senators’ 
papers, plans for conferences, all will assist 
scholars and encourage work which will ex- 
plicate the history of the Senate for the 
academic community and ultimately for the 
public. 

To the extent possible and desirable, 
Project 87 looks forward to cooperating 
with the Senate in fostering the use of such 
resources and in executing its programs. 
Possible vehicles for doing so included the 
following suggestions: 

(A) Through its own activities in holding 
conferences and producing written materi- 
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als, and through the publications of its two 
founding organizations, the American Politi- 
cal Science Association and the American 
Historical Association, Project '87 has estab- 
lished a wide network of scholars who spe- 
cialize in constitutional issues. Project 87 
can use this network to distribute special 
announcements regarding the availability of 
the new scholarly resources the Senate 
plans to create. 

(B) In addition, Project 87 could work 
with the Senate to organize a series of con- 
ferences with the goal of developing a one- 
or two-volume history of the Senate. The 
conferences could be organized in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

1. The Senate Historical Office and 
Project 87 would issue a call for proposals 
on Senate history and politics. 

2. A committee comprised of representa- 
tives of the Senate Historical Office, its Ad- 
visory Board, and members of Project '87's 
Joint Committee of scholars would choose 
from among the best applicants and invite 
them to a preliminary meeting. 

3. The preliminary meeting would include 
the applicants chosen through the competi- 
tion and members of the committee that se- 
lected them. This body would then review 
the proposed papers and decide upon 
themes and organization of the volume/s/. 

4. The body would also decide upon addi- 
tional papers to be solicited from scholars 
who did not participate in the competition, 
in order to produce a superior, comprehen- 
sive, collection of essays. 

5. At a time to be determined, a full-scale 
conference would be held in Washington, 
which Project 87 would convene, drawing 
upon its experience in holding conferences 
on constitutional subjects. 

6. After revision, the scholars would 
return the papers for review by an editorial 
board composed of representatives of 
Project 87. the Senate Historical Office, 
and its Advisory Board. 

7. The volume then would be published 
through the offices of the Senate and 
Project 87. in a manner acceptable to all 
parties. 

(C) A fellowship competition, co-spon- 
sored by Project 87 and the Senate, is an- 
other activity that would encourage re- 
search on the Senate. In the past four 
years, Project 87 has held four rounds of 
fellowship competition, and is now investi- 
gating funding for competitions based on 
topics more focused than the former compe- 
titions. Scholarship focusing on the Senate 
would be one such area. 

Project 87 is prepared to run the competi- 
tion, using its Joint Committee of scholars 
to referee the applications. Such a competi- 
tion could be structured to permit scholars 
already engaged in research on the Senate 
to bring their manuscripts to completion, 
and/or explore specific topics proposed by 
scholars in order to fill gaps in the research. 

Funding For Scholarly Activities 


Project 87 has supported all of its schol- 
arly activities through specific program 
grants from the Lilly Endowment, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, the 
Mellon Foundation, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, and the Ford Foundation. If the 
Senate is interested in collaborating with 
Project 87 on any of the programs included 
in this proposal, funds would have to be ac- 
quired from either public or private sources. 
The Senate may wish to fund these pro- 
grams directly through an allocation to a bi- 
centennial commission or through the 
Senate Historical Office, or funds could be 
solicited from private sources. Project 87 
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would be willing to work with the Senate to 
come to a mutually agreeable arrangement. 


III. EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Stage II of Project ‘87's program focuses 
on the production of educational materials 
for use by teachers at all grade levels and by 
educators in other institutions such as li- 
braries and museums. Our present projects 
include the development of a sourcebook on 
the Constitution for secondary school 
teachers, which is now nearing completion, 
and a series of regional conferences for 
high-school educators, conducted by the 
American Historical Association. Project 87 
hopes that the Senate bicentennial program 
would also provide for the publication of 
materials which will be useful to this clien- 
tele. 

Project 87 urges the Senate to solicit the 
views of secondary school teachers, librar- 
ians and museum officials to plan the 
format and scope of such materials, and the 
design of exhibits. Not only will prior con- 
sultation with such officials help the Senate 
prepare suitable publications for this audi- 
ence, and then increase its impact, but 
would alert the Senate to specific items 
these educators feel are lacking, and could 
tailor-make exhibits or pamphlets with this 
audience in mind. Project 87. which has 
had extensive contracts with secondary 
school teachers, curriculum supervisors and 
school administrators, can direct the Senate 
to key educators, with experience in devel- 
oping instructional materials in this field, 
who are in positions which enable them to 
reach their colleagues through their profes- 
sional associations. 


IV. PUBLIC PROGRAMS—STAGE III OF PROJECT 
"87'S PROGRAM 


(A) Film/Video Presentations.—Communi- 
cation in American society is conducted very 
much through visual images and film/video 
media. Consequently, film or video pro- 
grams are very appealing. Project 87 itself 
has spent three years gathering information 
about current and planned films and televi- 
sion programs on constitutional issues. On 
the basis of this experience and in view of 
the considerable cost and complexity of film 
production, we suggest that the Senate bi- 
centennial planning committee give careful 
consideration to identifying the intended 
audience(s) for the film, including one or all 
of the following: 

a. The Senate itself (as an orientation for 
freshmen senators and for staff). 

b. The American public (as general infor- 
mation and entertainment). 

c. Public/citizen discussion groups (as in- 
formation for further reflection and study 
through, for example, the programs of the 
League of Women Voters or programs of 
local public libraries). 

d. Instructional use—in high schools and 
colleges. Decisions about film production 
should be based upon the objectives and in- 
tended audience for the film. Once the deci- 
sion is made about the audience the Senate 
wishes to reach with film, it would be in a 
position to consider alternative presenta- 
tions which would fulfill its objectives. 

If the planning committee has an educa- 
tional objective in mind—either for the 
schools or for the Senate itself—we would 
like to suggest an approach to the creation 
of a film or video cassette program. WETA/ 
26 and the APSA are preparing a telecourse 
entitled, Congress: We the People.“ Fund- 
ing for the telecourse is provided by a grant 
from the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing/Annenberg School of Communication. 

The telecourse will draw upon the consid- 
erable library of footage gathered by WETA 
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for its public affairs program, The Law- 
makers, and from its continual coverage of 
Congress over the last decade. One theme of 
the telecourse will be to distinguish between 
the Senate and the House. The telecourse is 
being developed by the public affairs pro- 
duction staff of WETA in close cooperation 
with a group of congressional scholars in- 
cluding: Herbert B. Asher, Charles S. Bul- 
lock, Roger Davidson, I. M. Destler, Richard 
F. Fenno, Charles O. Jones, David R. 
Mayhew, Bruce I. Oppenheimer, Robert L. 
Peabody, Nelson Polsby, Randall S. Ripley, 
Barbara Sinclair, and James L. Sundquist. 

It should be possible to draw upon the 
same production staff and a special group of 
scholars to develop a program about the 
Senate. Such a program could draw upon 
WETA’s extensive archives and the scholar- 
ly research of the telecourse for current 
coverage of the Senate and then add foot- 
age and material on the history and evolu- 
tion of the Senate, possibly using the 
speeches of Robert Byrd on the history of 
the Senate. Additional footage should cover 
the Senate both as a national institution 
and as an institution representing the 
states, and should picture the Senate as 
both an integrated organization and a col- 
lection of its individual members. 

(B) A Bicentennial Chronicle.—As a major 
part of its public program, Project 87 plans 
to publish a quarterly magazine designed to 
serve as a chronicle of the American consti- 
tutional bicentennial. Supported by a plan- 
ning grant from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, the first issue of the 
magazine will represent a prototype for a 
quarterly journal which will contain three 
basic sections: substantive articles on consti- 
tutional issues, a center section of docu- 
ments relating to the Constitution, and a re- 
source section containing information for 
scholars and agencies planning bicentennial 
celebrations. This section will incude infor- 
mation on available grants, news about 
grant recipients and the projects they plan, 
lists of scholars able to act as consultants on 
bicentennial projects, bibliographies, de- 
scriptions of documents and manuscript col- 
lections, a calendar of bicentennial events, a 
chronology of historic dates relating to the 
bicentennial, successful bicentennial events 
from 1976 and, as the bicentennial era pro- 
gresses, model programs about the Constitu- 
tion. 

Project 87 hopes to include extensive cov- 
erage in the magazine on the Senate's bicen- 
tennial activities ranging from listings to 
feature articles on Senate programs, and 
pieces on substantive issues of governance 
growing out of the Senate’s scholarly activi- 
ties. 

Project 87 applauds the Senate bicenten- 
nial study group’s plans for commemorating 
the forthcoming anniversaries by its propos- 
als for substantive and enduring projects. 
Observed in this manner, the bicentennial 
of the founding of our government can 
indeed evoke a renewed sense of commit- 
ment to democratic and republican princi- 
ples, and help to make the public aware of 
the meaning and vitality of the nation's his- 
tory. 


APPENDIX C: DIGEST OF COMMENTS RECEIVED 
FROM CURRENT AND FORMER MEMBERS AND 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 
Special illustrated publication on art and 
artists in the Capitol. Possible update of 

Charles E. Fairman, “Art and Artists of the 

Capitol of the United States of America” 

(Washington: Government Printing Office, 
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1927) Senate Document 95, 69th Congress, 
Ist Session. 

Develop commemorative programs with 
other parliamentary bodies to emphasize 
Senate's deeper roots. 

Include all living former senators in at 
least one of the commemorative events to 
give a heightened public perception of the 
Senate's institutional continuity. 

SPECIFIC COMMENTS 
Exhibitions and Ceremonial Events 


I would definitely agree that the first act 
should be for the two houses to meet and 
join together in a joint session on March 4, 
1989. However, instead of using the cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives, I 
would recommend that they assemble on 
the West Front of the Capitol in a celebra- 
tion patterned after the 1981 inauguration. 
The House of Representatives cannot ac- 
commodate many guests whereas the West 
Front can. With the Marine Band and sever- 
al vocalists the occasion would be more fes- 
tive. I would suggest short speeches by the 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and the 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate. Tele- 
vision recommended. 

On April 6th the Senate could then meet 
in its chamber with remarks first by the 
Vice President of the United States and 
then by the Majority and Minority Leaders. 
They in turn would be followed by the two 
former senators who had the most seniority 
and who had served elective terms of at 
least six years; one a woman and the other a 
man. As of today one would be Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine and the other Lister 
Hill of Alabama. Television recommended. 

My last suggestion would be that all of 
the historical material referred to be put on 
exhibition for the full year of 1989 at the 
Smithsonian Institution. From what I have 
observed over the years that location seems 
to be logical from visitor attendance, knowl- 
edge of presentation, security, and exhibi- 
tion space. 

Minutes of Democratic and Republican 
Party Caucuses 


It would seem reasonable to permit those 
minutes predating the Senate service of the 
oldest living senator, or ex-senator to be 
studied by recognized scholars and histori- 
ans under specific conditions. Each request 
could be evaluated on its merits and careful 
criteria established to prevent access by the 
curious, non-serious students, or the media. 
The Historian of the Senate may be tasked 
with screening requests and making appro- 
priate recommendations. It is almost certain 
that party minutes will be made available to 
historians at some point and the Bicenten- 
ary could well provide an appropriate and 
meaningful vehicle. 

I believe the number of years in which 
they should be kept confidential should be 
minimized. I would not give an estimate of 
the number of years but believe the princi- 
ple of minimization to be important. We be- 
lieve in the Senate of letting the people 
know as much as humanly possible and real- 
istically practical about our work. 

Guide To Research Collections of Former 

United States Senators, 1789-1982 


I believe this is very long overdue and very 
desirable. These collections are critically im- 
portant to scholars and students and for the 
history of our country. I believe they should 
be encouraged in every way by having them 
known about generally which this Guide 
will accomplish. I also believe the inclusion 
in the Guide of books written by members 
about their own careers and written about 
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members is an extremely important bibliog- 
raphy. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, after 
the time for the two leaders under the 
standing order has been yielded back 
or expired, there will be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning 
business in which Senators may speak 
for not more than 2 minutes each to 
expire at 10:30 a.m., and at that time 
the Senate will resume consideration 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 27, 
at which time the Domenici-Baker 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, No. 1243, will be the pending 
question. 

Mr. President, the distinguished 
Senator from Maine (Mr. CoHEN) has 
indicated to me that he has a need for 
time this morning beyond the 2 min- 
utes allocated in morning business. 

Since I do not have 10 minutes 
which he needs but I probably do have 
8 minutes, I am about to yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine, but first 
I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be aggregated together with the 2 
minutes available to him on morning 
business so he may deliver an address 
of 10 minutes in length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HECHT). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
acting Democratic leader is recognized. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to my distinguished friend 
from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recog- 
nized. 


TOWARD A LONG-TERM POLICY 
FOR CENTRAL AMERICA 


Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, as 
Congress and the rest of the country 
wrestle over U.S. policy in Central 
America, at least one issue has been 
settled: The region is of immense stra- 
tegic importance to the United States. 
Whatever policy options might be 
available to us, ignoring threats to the 
stability of Central America and refus- 
ing to engage ourselves in the prob- 
lems of the region are not among 
them. 

The commonly cited figures bear a 
quick mention. 

Almost half of our shipping tonnage 
and imported oil passes through the 
Caribbean shipping lanes. Sixty-five 
percent of our supply requirements 
during a general European military 
mobilization would be shipped from 
gulf ports through the Florida Straits. 
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Controlled immigration through our 
southern frontier can only become 
possible with stability in Central 
America. When one-of-eight persons 
born in the Caribbean and alive today 
resides on the mainland United States, 
our southern and southwestern States 
are rightly concerned about prevent- 
ing a flood of the impoverished and 
the discontented into this country. 

A sequence of crises leading to 
Castro-type regimes throughout Cen- 
tral America, including Mexico, would 
have disastrous strategic ramifications 
which we all recognize. None of us rel- 
ishes the prospect of living in a garri- 
son state, unable to meet our commit- 
ments to our NATO allies and others, 
nor do we like to contemplate the 
threat such a course of events poses to 
the fundamental nature of American 
society and her democratic institu- 
tions. 

Even with the high stakes involved, 
it is not unexpected that some Ameri- 
can citizens and some American politi- 
cians harbor wistful thoughts that 
somehow the United States might not 
have to engage itself in Central Amer- 
ica. The problems in the region are 
enormous; the policies to address them 
involve difficult choices; and most im- 
portant, the problems are not going to 
go away. There are no quick fixes. 
Piecemeal proposals and frantic, ad 
hoc programs are inadequate. The 
United States faces a profound, long- 
term challenge in Central America and 
must devise a set of long-term policies 
to match it. 

The nations of Central America 
share many differences: Different his- 
tories, different geographies, different 
ethnic compositions, different pat- 
terns of landholding, and different de- 
grees of democratization. But if we 
look at the entire Central American 
isthmus, two facts present themselves. 
The economic and social crises con- 
fronting all of the nations are real and 
Mexico with 79 percent of the total 
land mass and 76 percent of the popu- 
lation is a key to maintaining stability 
in the region. 

In good times life was hard, but 
after almost 3 years of recession, all 
Central American nations are hurting 
and hurting bad. Commodity prices 
are still too low, interest rates still too 
high, and servicing foreign debts casts 
a long shadow over hopes for economic 
recovery, much less hopes for econom- 
ic development. 

In Mexico, Mr. President, the eco- 
nomic crisis is particularly acute. 

At the end of 1977, things looked 
bright: The growth rate was 8 percent, 
new oil was coming into production 
and being sold at high prices, employ- 
ment prospects were improving, and 
foreign loans fueled a vigorous pro- 
gram of industrial development. But 
that was 5 years ago, before the addi- 
tion of another 12 million mouths to 
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feed, before a persistent worldwide re- 
cession, and before the collapse of oil 
prices. 

Now Mexico faces almost $90 billion 
in combined private and public foreign 
debt, and is attempting to implement 
an IMF economic adjustment pro- 
gram. Her unemployment hovers near 
50 percent, and the agricultural sector 
is in decline forcing more and more 
rural people into the cities where the 
middle class is becoming increasingly 
disenchanted. 

The economic problems are not just 
cyclical, but structural. Many of the 
large industrial projects which were to 
be financed by the oil money turned 
sour, unable to be completed because 
of chronic mismanagement and cor- 
ruption. And in spite of Mexico's his- 
torical commitment to land reform, 
fully one-third of the agricultural pop- 
ulation remains landless with tremen- 
dous inefficiencies in the land under 
cultivation. With some 40 percent of 
the labor force devoted to agriculture, 
that sector produced only 8.5 percent 
of the gross domestic product in 1980. 

Fortunately, Mexico, along with 
Costa Rica, enjoys political stability 
under a regime that is more or less 
democratic. But the institution re- 
sponsible for Mexican stability since 
the revolution—the PRI, the Institu- 
tionalized Revolutionary Party—has 
never confronted such a challenging 
set of circumstances as it does today or 
is likely to in the near future. 

The other nations of Central Amer- 


ica face similar economic problems, 
but suffer under authoritarian regimes 
of varying degrees of repressiveness. 


The economic and social injustices 
abound. In Guatemala, 3 percent of 
the population owns 70 percent of the 
land, and until the recent land reform, 
the pattern of landholding in El Salva- 
dor was the same. Adult literacy in 
Guatemala is under 50 percent, and a 
Guatemalan Army campaign against a 
handful of subversives has terrorized 
the Mayan Indians forcing over 30,000 
of them to cross the border into 
Mexico. 

Given the poverty and the unremit- 
ting patterns of social injustice in the 
region, Marxist revolutionary promises 
of a better future understandably 
prove attractive to many of the peo- 
ples of Central America. But the 
promises are false. The history of 
Cuba and the evolution of the Sandi- 
nista regime in Nicaragua, not to men- 
tion the horrors which have tran- 
spired in Indochina since 1975, demon- 
strate clearly that Marxist-Leninist re- 
gimes will not offer the people of 
these countries a democratic future or 
expanded economic opportunities. 
Quite the opposite. Cuba exports her 
human problems to the United States 
and requires $4 billion annually in sub- 
sidies from the Soviet Union. And in 
Nicaragua the standard course of 
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Marxist totalitarian control and re- 
pression proceeds apace. 

How are we then to approach the se- 
curity needs of the United States in 
Central America? 

One thing should be very clear, Mr. 
President: Military approaches alone 
are inadequate to deal with the eco- 
nomic crises and social injustices of 
the region. 

Some security assistance will, obvi- 
ously, be required in the face of armed 
Communist insurgencies, but our secu- 
rity aid should be understood in one 
way: It is a shield behind which endan- 
gered nations can protect themselves 
from external threats as they work to 
rectify injustices, build democratic in- 
stitutions, and hold free and fair elec- 
tions. Our security assistance ought 
not to be the main focus of national 
debate, for it ought not to be the main 
focus of national debate, for it ought 
not to be the foundation of our policy 
toward Central America. The shield 
protecting Central Americans from 
Communist insurgency and domina- 
tion will crumble unless we address 
the serious social and economic dislo- 
cations and injustices in the region. 

A second thing should also be clear: 
America’s best minds need to address 
the problem of security and economic 
development of the Central American 
isthmus. Mr. President, we must real- 
ize that our policies can no longer 
follow the patterns which have arisen 
from the United States traditional ne- 
glect of Latin America—sporadic at- 
tention when we see our immediate se- 
curity interests at stake by coup or 
revolution, and then abandonment 
and unconcern. Central America needs 
to be the focus of a large, long-term, 
steady effort by the United States, 
and should have a top spot on Ameri- 
ca’s national security agenda. 

What sort of effort are we talking 
about? I can best describe it as one of 
Marshall plan proportions. The long- 
term security of our southern frontier 
is as vital to U.S. interests as the long- 
term security of Western Europe, and 
it deserves the same level of American 
energy and commitment. 

Mr. President, I recommend that se- 
rious consideration be given to conven- 
ing a national bipartisan commission 
for Central America. Composed of re- 
spected leaders of government, busi- 
ness, labor, education, and the Hispan- 
ic and religious communities in this 
country, the commission’s charge 
would be to chart a course of hope for 
the peoples of Central America. 

Such a commission is not without 
precedent. The Marshall committee, 
headed by Henry Stimson, and drawn 
from the leadership of all sectors of 
American society, was more responsi- 
ble than any other factor for forging 
consensus in the country to get the 
Marshall Plan for European Recovery 
through Congress and underway. 
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I believe it is high time for the Presi- 
dent to bring in the major sectors of 
American society, particularly labor, 
to play key roles in the formulation 
and implementation of our Central 
American foreign policy. 

The proposed commission would 
function as the instrument to help 
build the necessary consensus on a 
long-term, comprehensive policy for 
this region. 

The commission could communicate 
to Americans from all regions and all 
walks of life that their lives are inex- 
tricably linked to events in that 
region—be it the price of coffee, the 
future of the American labor force, 
and ultimately the security of their 
nation. 

The commission would consult with 
governmental and other leaders of 
Central America, invite their views 
and receive their recommendations on 
the policies which would best assist 
them in their long-range security 
needs and economic development. 

The commission could also serve an 
important oversight role for the non- 
governmental international actors 
that should be a part of an effective 
U.S. policy for Central America. Labor 
unions, political parties, churches, and 
voluntary organizations can often do 
more to help build democratic institu- 
tions than the public diplomacy ges- 
tures of governments. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
unless the United States works with 
Mexico and other Central American 
nations in addressing their chronic 
economic and political crises, none of 
the nations of North and Central 
America can face the future with calm 
confidence, secure in the inviolability 
of their borders, and assured of main- 
taining peace with one another. 

The commission’s task will not be 
easy, and its recommendations will 
likely require sacrifice from the Amer- 
ican people. But over time its work 
could prove, as the Marshall plan has 
proven, to be one of the wisest invest- 
ments our Nation ever made. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business for not to extend 
beyond the hour of 10:30 a.m. with 
statements therein litnited to 2 min- 
utes each. 

The Senator from Maine. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. COHEN. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, under 
the order previously entered I believe 
the Senator now has 2 minutes plus 
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the remainder of my time under the 
standing order; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BAKER. What is the total time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ten 
minutes and thirteen seconds. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine. 


UNITED STATES-ISRAELI RELA- 
TIONS—A NEED FOR UNDER- 
STANDING 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, United 
States-Israeli relations, long viewed as 
special, have reached one of their 
lowest points since the creation of the 
State of Israel in 1948. Over the past 
few years, the relationship of our 
country and Israel has been marked 
by mutual mistrust, differing percep- 
tions of basic strategic goals, and a 
breakdown of effective communication 
on matters of common interest. 

The deterioration which has taken 
place is especially troubling, since 
Israel remains our closest ally in the 
Middle East. Israel is a geostrategic 
linchpin for any U.S. defense planner. 
She has the potential to contribute in 
three theaters: the Persian Gulf, the 
eastern Mediterranean, and NATO’s 
southern flank. Further, Israel's 
democratic institutions and the inher- 
ent stability of her government insure 
that she will be a reliable ally over the 
long term. 

For these and other reasons, we 
cannot allow what has been a family 
squabble to grow into a serious fissure 
between our two nations. The strains 
in United States-Israel relations today 
have dimensions unique in the history 
of our alliance, and the importance of 
easing those strains is also unparal- 
leled. It is essential that we work with 
the Israelis, rather than at cross pur- 
poses, in pursuit of our mutual inter- 
ests in the region. 

When I was in Israel earlier this 
year, I found a dual focus. One was on 
the report of the Commission of In- 
quiry, which on the day the delegation 
I headed met with Prime Minister 
Begin recommended that Defense 
Minister Sharon and several military 
leaders be relieved of their positions. 

That report, which, of course, pro- 
duced considerable pain and anguish 
for the government of Prime Minister 
Begin demonstrated the finest aspect 
of the democratic system which we 
and the Israelis share. Few other 
world governments would have had 
the courage, in my opinion, to estab- 
lish that kind of inquiry board and to 
followthrough on its recommendations 
to the extent the Israelis did. 

But the other major focus dealt with 
what the Israelis perceived, and I be- 
lieve correctly, as a difficult attitude 
on the part of the United States 
toward their country. The incident in- 
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volving a U.S. Marine captain and an 
Israeli tank was being used by some in 
our country to serve as a representa- 
tion of the level of tensions between 
the United States and Israel. This, Is- 
raeli officials repeatedly told me, was 
unfair and extremely troubling to 
them. 

In the months which have followed 
my visit to Israel, I have seen little 
which would indicate any improve- 
ment in the situation. Our Govern- 
ment resisted working with the Israe- 
lis on a memorandum of agreement to 
share information gained by their 
forces during the Lebanon incursion. 
It has held up the sale of F-16’s to 
Israel, something about which many 
of us in this body have expressed 
strong concern. And the resolution of 
the Lavi fighter plane issue had also 
served to complicate, rather than 
smooth, the situation. 

The handling of the Memorandum 
of Agreement controversy serves 
almost as a model of how two nations 
should not deal with each other if 
they wish to maintain their close alli- 
ance. The Israelis wanted to share 
with us the benefit of the information, 
as they had following the 1967 and 
1973 wars, but they found themselves 
repeatedly rebuffed. 

At virtually every hearing I have at- 
tended this year, I have been told, by 
defense and intelligence people alike, 
that this information could be ex- 
tremely valuable to us. Commanders 
from every service emphasized just 
how much they would like to have the 
benefit of what the Israelis had 
learned. 

Yet administration officials said that 
signing an MOA was unnecessary be- 
tween allies. Then it was said that 
such an MOA would be unprecedent- 
ed. Finally, it was argued that the 
MOA as proposed by Israel placed on- 
erous burdens on the United States 
and that we would have to pay too 
high a price for information that we 
really did not need anyway. 

Of course, we discovered that an 
MOA was not unprecedented. In fact, 
memorandums of agreement had been 
signed between our two countries on 
two prior occasions. More importantly, 
the proposed MOA was not substan- 
tially different in its provisions to the 
1967 and 1973 agreements. 

Ultimately, the Israelis, in their 
desire to reach an accommodation 
with us, simply capitulated and sup- 
plied our Nation with the information 
in the absence of an agreement. 
Moshe Arens, who left his post as Isra- 
el's Ambassador to the United States 
to replace Ariel Sharon as his coun- 
try’s Defense Minister, told me person- 
ally of his frustration with the atti- 
tude of our Government on this issue 
and of his personal commitment to 
looking for a resolution to this prob- 
lem. 
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That commitment on the part of 
this brave and dedicated man was, in 
my view, the key factor in Israel's deci- 
sion. It reflected the desire he ex- 
pressed to me that we remove the 
roadblocks to cooperation between the 
United States and Israel. But no 
sooner had this issue been resolved 
than the United States placed a hold 
on the sale of F-16’s to Israel. It 
almost seemed that our Government 
was bent on keeping the level of ten- 
sions with Israel higher than they 
ought to be. 

One recent development—Secretary 
of State Shultz’ mission to reach an 
accord for the withdrawal of Israel 
and Syrian troops from Lebanon— 
lends encouragement that we are look- 
ing for ways in which we can work to- 
gether in pursuit of our common inter- 
ests and goals. The Israelis have con- 
sistently said that they wanted to 
withdraw their forces, but that they 
wanted assurances that their national 
security interests would be preserved 
in the process. 

The Lebanon peace agreement 
could, as the Washington Post sug- 
gested in a May 8 editorial, be the ad- 
ministration’s “biggest diplomatic suc- 
cess. That a basic agreement between 
Israel and Lebanon was reached is, I 
believe, a tribute to President Reagan 
and Secretary Shultz and their will- 
ingness to devote so much energy and 
attention to reaching an accord. 
Rather than taking an antagonistic or 
overly demanding approach, Secretary 
Schultz concentrated on the key con- 
siderations and concerns and went 
about the task of seeking solutions. 

This approach, unfortunately, has 
not always been taken in our Middle 
East policy. What we all too often 
have, it seems to me, is a tendency to 
emphasize our differences with the Is- 
raelis rather than trying to correct 
those differences and building on our 
long and fruitful alliance. The prob- 
lem will only be exacerbated if some 
negative attitudes are not changed 
soon. We are allies and friends. Our 
goals are common ones. What differ- 
ences we have are not, and should not 
be, insurmountable. 

In adopting a confrontational pos- 
ture with the State of Israel, we may 
be sacrificing the strategic interests of 
our country. For if allies do not talk 
with each other—and if the conversa- 
tions they do have are adversarial and 
not truly communicative—problems 
are certain to occur and to grow great- 
er. 

Discouraging effective communica- 
tion with a strategic ally at whatever 
level is not a tenable policy, in my 
view. We have to start talking, both at 
the diplomatic level between the high- 
est officials of our countries and at the 
military level with our troops on the 
ground. 
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The energies which are going into 
straining United States-Israeli rela- 
tions must be redirected toward 
strengthening our traditional alliance. 
If they are not, there are dangerous 
implications for the cause of peace in 
the Middle East and for the relations 
we have with all our allies throughout 
the world. We must demonstrate that 
we work to resolve disagreements and 
to strengthen bonds, rather than 
acting in ways which only raise ques- 
tions about our reliability as allies. 

To understand the dimensions of the 
problem, we must look at the elements 
which are involved. Both sides bear re- 
sponsibility, and both have an obliga- 
tion to work for improvement and 
change. This change is needed to cor- 
rect the following: 

The fundamental lack of trust 
among the top political leadership of 
both the United States and Israel. 
Both Washington and Jerusalem have 
begun, the first time, to question the 
good intentions of the other. 

The absence of an overall coordinat- 
ed strategy, which marked relations 
for years. The United States must bear 
some responsibility for this, since it 
has not been as clear and precise as it 
needs to be in indicating to Israel the 
areas of agreement and disagreement 
between the two countries. 

A pattern of independent actions by 
the Begin government which have 
been seen by the United States as 
unduly provocative and insufficiently 
sensitive to U.S. interests in the area. 

The natural divergence of some 
long-term interests and goals of the 
United States and Israel. This is par- 
ticularly evident in U.S. attempts to 
improve security ties to moderate Arab 
states through the provision of sophis- 
ticated weapons, which Israel views as 
a threat to her security. 

The danger signs of a major confron- 
tation, then, are apparent in United 
States-Israeli relations. The conflict- 
ing objectives make it incumbent on 
both countries to be scrupulous about 
maintaining ties and to strive harder 
to understand each other. It is in the 
mutual interest of both Israel and the 
United States to make a major effort 
to assure that a pattern of under- 
standing and cooperation is reestab- 
lished. 

It is within this context—the need 
for better understanding between the 
people, and the leaders, or our two 
countries—that I would like to share 
with my colleagues a letter which I re- 
ceived recently from a friend in Israel. 
The letter provides some critical in- 
sights into Israeli thinking and offers 
some recommendations for improved 
relations between our Nation and 
Israel. 

My friend, Dan Bavly, noted that 
Israel is the only country in the world 
which is expected by almost all the 
international community to pay a 
price for recognition by its neighbors. 
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The atmosphere of automatic and un- 
conditional ostracism on the interna- 
tional scene, he said, cannot but stif- 
fen the policies of any Israeli Govern- 
ment. 

“When it comes to our relations with 
the Western democracies, even our 
friends with a very good general pic- 
ture of the Israeli scene do not realize 
just how suspicious and bitter our dis- 
appointments have made us,“ he told 
me. Israel no longer dares expect a 
fair deal from the international com- 
munity.” 

I will ask to place the full text of the 
letter in the Record at the conclusion 
of this statement, but I would like to 
highlight five specific recommenda- 
tions which my friend suggested might 
engender a more positive approach to 
questions regarding Israel and the 
Middle East: 

First. Agreements are not technical 
documents, certainly not in the Middle 
East. Creating attitudes of trust is far 
more important and fertile than any 
stark, readymade mechanical solution. 
And it is with help toward this general 
climate of mutual confidence that 
friends, from both Europe and North 
America, can contribute. 

Second. Do not rush to arm the Arab 
states. Rather than as a deterrent, the 
weapons are purchased to be used. 
The chief aim of the massive Arab 
military buildup is against Israel and 
will inevitably lead to more bloodshed. 

Third. Accept Arab demands only if 
you feel bound to do so out of convic- 
tion, not out of fear. 

Fourth. Help Israel not to become 
an outcast. Rather than ostracizing 
the country or allowing it to be ban- 
ished, make it feel at home in the 
international community. 

Fifth. Please stop moralizing. Apply 
the same standards you would if you 
had similar obstacles to those Israel 
faces. You might discover that Israel 
shows up rather well after such an ex- 
ercise. 

There is, I believe, much wisdom in 
my friend’s recommendations. Apply- 
ing the five principles he outlines 
could do much to improve understand- 
ing and to lead toward a better work- 
ing relationship between our two na- 
tions. 

If our interests, and the interests of 
peace, are to be effectively served in 
the Middle East, we need better com- 
munication, openness, and cooperation 
with our most important ally in the 
region. This will only be achieved if we 
give full recognition to the kinds of 
issues which Dan Bavly raised in his 
letter to me. 

It is well and good for us to increase 
our level of assistance to Israel, as we 
did last year and are in the process of 
doing again this year. But that is not 
enough. 

We need a strong commitment at 
the highest levels to work with the Is- 
raelis on behalf of our common inter- 
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ests. In his meeting with me before re- 
turning to Israel to take over the post 
of defense minister, Moshe Arens 
pledged to do all he could to reduce 
tensions and improve communications. 
Israel’s decision to share its Lebanon 
experience information soon after his 
return to Jerusalem is a reflection of 
his personal commitment. 

As one Member of the Senate, I will 
do all I can to see that Minister Arens’ 
efforts are reciprocated. That is a mes- 
sage I passed on to him in the meeting 
we held. Earlier, in my February visit 
in my role as head of the liaison be- 
tween the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and its counterpart com- 
mittee in the Israeli Knesset, I at- 
tempted to convey a similar message. 

But this commitment must extend 
beyond any group of Senators, any 
committee, or any group of individuals 
either in Congress or the administra- 
tion. It must be a reflection of nation- 
al will and of national policy. 

If we take heed of my friend's 
letter—and of the five specific points 
he raised—we can go a long way 
toward achieving this essential goal. I 
commend the letter to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

APRIL 29, 1983. 

Dear Bri: In this mixed-up world, in 
which almost everyone knows what is wrong 
with Israel, our friends in the West often 
tell us how difficult it has become to defend 
the country nowadays; they find it hard to 
identify with it in general and with the posi- 
tions of our Government in particular. On 
the subject, herewith are some comments 
you may find of interest: 

To many foreigners, even the splendid 
performance of the judicial tribunal investi- 
gating the extent of Israel’s involvement in 
the Sabra and Shatilla massacres was 
dimmed by what they saw as the failure of 
the Government to respond to the verdict as 
fully as they would have wanted. But the 
fact is that we did maintain our high stand- 
ards and Begin was politically correct in re- 
moving Sharon from the Defense Ministry 
rather than fire him from the Cabinet. Out 
of government, Sharon could attract and or- 
ganize the radical nationalist opposition 
into a group far more threatening than 
Rabbi Kahane’s lunatic fringe; the danger 
of violence between Jew and Jew would sub- 
stantially increase. Sharon cannot be put 
away in jail—having him in government 
without portfolio, stripped of the power he 
previously wielded, is the safest way. The 
great majority of Israelis, including the Op- 
position, are satisfied with the Govern- 
ment's response. 

Israel is the only country which is expect- 
ed by almost all the international communi- 
ty to pay a price for recognition by its 
neighbors. For a reversible exchange of am- 
bassadors with Egypt, Israel last year irre- 
versibly returned the whole of the Sinai pe- 
ninsula; no one said thank you, but insisted 
that the Israelis continue to pay for recogni- 
tion all round, with the minimum cost being 
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the complete return to the pre-1967 armi- 
stice lines. Such an atmosphere of automat- 
ic and unconditional ostracism on the inter- 
national scene cannot but stiffen the poli- 
cies of any Israeli government. There is no 
other country or similar body in the world 
that shares this experience. 

When it comes to our relations with the 
Western democracies, even our friends with 
a very good general picture of the Israeli 
scene do not realize just how suspicious and 
bitter our disappointments have made us. 
Israel no longer dares expect a fair deal 
from the international community. The 
problems of the Middle East are not only 
endlessly aired over the media but in na- 
tional and international political assemblies 
as well. Thus, the Security Council is busy 
with Israel, in one way or another, in about 
a third to one half of its sessions, the BBC 
spends twice as much time on the Middle 
East as on European security and the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations spends 
a good part of its sessions on condemnations 
of Israel, with the moral rectitude of the 
international community represented by a 
range of countries from Uganda, Libya and 
Grenada (very often), to the nations of 
Western Europe, by way of the Communist 
bloc. 

When European countries make proposals 
for Mideastern settlements which by-pass 
the Camp David accords and tend to outdo 
the United States in meeting Arab demands, 
Israelis believe that principles are being sac- 
rificed to political or economic expediency 
and feel correspondingly disillusioned. To 
them, it is clear that the European Econom- 
ic Community is in no position to assume 
any responsibility for whatever allowance it 
has made in its proposals for the safety of 
Israel. Europe has defence problems of its 
own, with which it is hard put to cope. 
Western eagerness to please the Arabs only 
enhances Arab intransigence and encumbers 
any progress towards accommodation. That, 
at least, is how it looks to Israeli eyes. 

An Israeli friend offered the following rec- 
ommendations, which might engender a 
more positive approach to these and other 
questions of the moment: 

1. Agreements are not technical docu- 
ments, certainly not in the Middle East. 
Creating attitudes of trust is far more im- 
portant and fertile than any stark, ready- 
made, mechanical solution. And it is with 
help towards this general climate of mutual 
confidence that friends, from both Europe 
and North America, can contribute. 

2. Do not rush to arm the Arab states. 
Rather than as a deterrent, the weapons are 
purchased to be used. The chief aim of the 
massive Arab military build-up is against 
Israel and will inevitably lead to more 
bloodshed. 

3. Accept Arab demands only if you feel 
bound to do so out of conviction, not out of 
fear. 

4. Help Israel not to become an outcast. 
Rather than ostracising the country or al- 
lowing it to be banished, make it feel at 
home in the international community. 

5. Please stop moralizing. Apply the same 
standards you would if you had similar ob- 
stacles to those Israel faces. You might dis- 
cover that Israel shows up rather well after 
such an exercise. 

Towards these ends do not hesitiate to 
write or speak. 

With best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 

Dan BavLLx. 

Mr. PROXMIRE addressed the 
Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin. 


A RESOLUTION WITHOUT 
RESOLVE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
later today we will settle our position 
on the budget resolution. I am going 
to vote against the Domenici-Baker 
substitute amendment for the budget 
resolution. Despite the long hours of 
debate and despite all of the com- 
mendable efforts of those involved, we 
are voting on an irresponsible, mis- 
guided compromise resolution that ob- 
viously reflects a lack of will to do 
what we must do, which is to cut 
spending and raise taxes. 

Let us be clear about it. This resolu- 
tion endorses deficits of about $200 
billion a year as far into the future as 
we can reasonably see. We will be in- 
curring these deficits during a period 
of economic recovery. 

What does that mean? It means that 
millions of consumers will not be 
buying new houses, cars, and con- 
sumer durables. It means that many 
businesses will be trying to find credit 
to finance an expansion. And they will 
not find it. These private borrowers 
will run head-on into the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which will be financing those 
staggering deficits. That collision will 
either damage the recovery, by raising 
interest rates, directly, or set off an- 
other bout of inflation, which also 
would skyrocket interest rates. 

Mr. President, we find ourselves in 
this situation because a number of 
Senators evidently believe that deficits 
are less damaging than either increas- 
ing revenues or decreasing spending. 
That belief, over the past two decades, 
is what got us into the mess we now 
face. The Senate should have learned 
by now that these deficits will have to 
be paid for—one way or another. 

Economists seldom reach a consen- 
sus on anything but nearly every econ- 
omist agrees that deficits approaching 
$200 billion during the middle of a re- 
covery are poison. Nearly every Sena- 
tor agrees that deficits should be re- 
duced. Yet when the resolution 
reaches the Senate floor, we move in 
exactly the opposite direction. 

We scale back needed revenue in- 
creases, ostensibly because raising 
taxes now would harm the recovery. 
Little is said, however, about higher 
interest rates, caused by higher defi- 
cits, and how that will torpedo the re- 
covery. 

We add money to spending to ap- 
pease the White House and powerful 
special interest group while, in the 
next breath, excoriating large deficits. 

Mr. President, the Senate has made 
a choice, and a wrong one, I believe. 
We could have asked the American 
people directly to pay for these defi- 
cits. That would have meant more 
taxes and less spending. 
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The economy will have to absorb 
deficits which are unprecedented in 
peacetime. In 1968, at the height of 
the Vietnam war, the deficit reached 
2.9 percent of GNP. Many people be- 
lieve that deficit sparked the inflation 
which bedeviled the economy during 
the last decade. During the recession 
of 1974-75, the deficit reached 3.9 per- 
cent of GNP. During the late seven- 
ties, inflation once again exploded and 
the prime rate went over 20 percent. 

We may now be slowly recovering 
from another recession. But the deficit 
this year will be 6.5 percent of GNP. 
This is a far higher percent of GNP 
than the deficit recorded in 1933, the 
worst year of the Great Depression 
when unemployment climbed to 25 
percent. In percentage terms, this defi- 
cit is two-thirds higher than the one 
incurred in 1976 during the last major 
recession. 

Mr. President, because deficits of 
this size are unprecedented, it is diffi- 
cult to predict what their influence 
will be. Are credit-sensitive industries 
to be put through the wringer once 
again? Will the Federal Reserve, under 
political pressure, buy the Treasury 
debt, pump large amounts of money 
into the economy and ignite another 
round of inflation? Or will the recov- 
ery slow and sputter under the weight 
of these deficits? 

We will be able to go home tomor- 
row and reassure the defense contrac- 
tor that the money will continue to 


flow, make points with the teachers 
because of more money for education, 
and comfort the taxpayers by promis- 
ing another tax cut in July. But 2 or 3 
years from now, after the next elec- 
tion, how many of us will be willing to 


accept the blame when industry 
cannot find money to invest in new 
plant and equipment. How many will 
step forward to accept the blame when 
inflation begins its insidious growth. 
How many will explain to the frustrat- 
ed couple looking for a new home: 
“Those large deficits I voted for 2 
years ago are the root cause of your 
being unable to buy that new house.” 

How many? We all know the answer 
to that question—none. 

Mr. President, we seem to have 
fallen rather casually into the habit of 
breaking new records. Unemployment 
hit a postwar high and we continue 
with business as usual. We run up 
more of a deficit in 6 months than we 
have incurred in any preceding year— 
any preceding year, Mr. President. 
That fact merits only a passing glance. 
Federal spending, as a percentage of 
GNP, reaches a peacetime high. An- 
other ho-hum. 

Business as usual will no longer 
serve, Mr. President. We need to stif- 
fen our resolve and squarely face the 
Nation’s economic problems. But with 
this resolution we continue to evade, 
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to procrastinate, and to hide. The 
Nation deserves better of us. 


NUCLEAR ARMS CONTROL DOES 
NOT REQUIRE TRUSTING THE 
RUSSIANS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, per- 
haps the most troublesome obstacle in 
the way of nuclear arms control is the 
widespread conviction in this country 
and in this Senate that we cannot 
trust the Russians. Many Americans 
are convinced they will cheat. So the 
question: “How can you make a con- 
tract or an agreement with a nation 
that will flaunt the agreement, that 
will not keep it?“ But, Mr. President, 
as “Living With Nuclear Weapons,” 
the Harvard study group’s recent book 
points out, this is a half truth about 
arms control. The fact is that we do 
not have to trust the Russians. 

What we have to do is to be able to 
verify that the Soviets are or are not 
keeping their promises. On Monday 
the Senate Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee took several hours of 
testimony on arms control as a mili- 
tary strategy. At that hearing, I asked 
William Colby, the former head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, whether 
we could verify a comprehensive nu- 
clear freeze agreement with the Soviet 
agency. Few people in this country can 
speak with the authority of Mr. Colby 
on the capability of our intelligence 
system and the extent to which we can 
or cannot verify an arms agreement 
with the Soviets. For years his job was 
exactly this: to determine what the 
U.S.S.R. and especially its military 
forces were doing. He said that any 
cheating on a comprehensive nuclear 
freeze would have to be so substantial 
in order to give the Russians any kind 
of significant advantage that we would 
be able to tell. 

I asked Colby this hypothetical 
question. “Suppose the Soviets were to 
construct a massive underground fac- 
tory and turn out hundreds or thou- 
sands of cruise missiles and conceal 
these missiles deep underground. The 
cruise missile carries a tremendous nu- 
clear wallop. But it is small.“ 

Colby said that such a production 
effort would be detected by our intelli- 
gence even if it were far underground, 
because of the many activities and 
supplies necessary to feed such an op- 
eration and to carry off the necessary 
wastes. He said that we would not 
need onsite inspection to verify such 
an agreement. 

Furthermore, as the Harvard study 
indicates, modern arms control agree- 
ments between superpowers usually 
include specific provisions to enhance 
verification of compliance. The study 
gives these examples: 

1. The Antarctic Treaty (1959) guarantees 
that designated observers will have access to 
all areas of the Antarctic. 


2. The non-proliferation treaty (1968) pro- 
vides for international safeguards including 
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on-site inspections to deter diversion of nu- 
clear materials from civilian to military use. 

3. The SALT I (1972) agreements prohibit 
deliberate concealment measures and other 
forms of interference with national techni- 
cal means of verification including photo- 
graphic satellites. 

And the Harvard study also points 
out that: 

Soviet secrecy would be an even greater 
problem for U.S. defense planners without 
the bonus of information that comes with 
verifiable arms control agreements. 


REMEMBERING THE VICTIMS OF 
THE HOLOCAUST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
many years I have urged this body to 
ratify the Genocide Convention. I live 
in constant wonder why over the past 
34 years the Senate has failed to act 
on this important treaty. 

I am only left to think that despite 
atrocities of Nazi Germany, Cambodia, 
Surinam, East Timor, Iran, Armenia, 
and other countries that I and other 
Senators have detailed on the floor of 
the Sente, genocide remains too far re- 
moved, too elusive a concept for the 
Senate to grasp and deal with. Per- 
haps it is because of the magnitude of 
the horror that we fail to realize its 
tremendous consequences. Perhaps we 
can gain some perspective if we view 
the Holocaust as 6 million individual 
examples of brutal and premeditated 
murder. 

A book, previously published in 
Europe and now available in this coun- 
try, may help my colleagues to over- 
come the elusiveness that this difficult 
topic seems to carry. 

The book, “Memorial to the Jews 
Deported from France—1942-1944,” 
documents the personal histories of 
80,000 Jews who were sent from 
France to Nazi death camps. 

The book was compiled by Serge and 
Beate Klarsfeld, two noted Nazi hun- 
ters. At a press conference marking 
the American publication of this ex- 
traordinary volume, Serge Klarsfeld 
noted that 78 convoys traveled from 
France to the Auschwitz concentration 
camp between 1940 and 1944, carrying 
a human cargo that included Jews 
from 67 countries, many of these chil- 
dren separated from their parents. 

In a small, yet important way, each 
time one of us reviews these photo- 
graphs and life histories, we remember 
and reaffirm that each one of these 
victims lived. 

I urge my colleagues to look at this 
book, and I do so in the hope that the 
personal histories of those killed may 
make the horrible act of genocide a 
little less elusive, a little more real, so 
that the Senate can get on with its 
duty and ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion. 
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SOVIET SPYING ACTIVITY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have become increasingly concerned 
over the recent global upsurge of 
Soviet spying activity. 

In the first 4 months of 1983 alone, 
10 Western nations have expelled ap- 
proximately 70 Soviet diplomats, jour- 
nalists, and other officials on charges 
of espionage. 

Sweden has recalled its Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union and protested 
through diplomatic channels Moscow’s 
violations of Swedish territorial integ- 
rity in two recent cases of suspected 
Russian naval maneuvering. 

This past April, France expelled 47 
Soviet officials on charges of espio- 
nage, the largest Soviet group expelled 
since England deported 105 Russian 
citizens in 1971. 

The United States, in addition to ex- 
pelling three Soviet officials in April, 
deported members of Cuba’s United 
Nations delegation on charges of intel- 
ligence activities. According to FBI es- 
timates, there are approximately 1,000 
Communist intelligence agents operat- 
ing in the United States. Through 
their combined espionage efforts, the 
Soviets have allegedly been successful 
in acquiring details of American se- 
crets dealing with: Radar system for 
the B-1 and Stealth bombers, F-15 
look-down, shoot-down systems, and 
Phoenix air-to-air missile systems. 

Soviet successes at obtaining both 
information and hardware for develop- 
ment of their own new weapons sys- 
tems have reportedly saved that coun- 
try billions of dollars in research costs, 
and have cut their weapons develop- 
ment time by several years. 

Mr. President, the current rash of 
expulsions should serve as notice that 
the Soviets have not abandoned their 
goals of worldwide disruption and 
domination. All this activity comes at 
a time when there are those who 
argue that the Soviet Union is playing 
a minimal role in the crisis in Central 
America. Unfortunately, the truth of 
the matter is that, at this very 
moment, Cuban and Soviet intelli- 
gence personnel are feverishly aiding 
those who wish to oppress the citizens 
of Latin America and disrupt the life- 
styles of those who strive for democra- 
cy in that area. 

Mr. President, we should not take 
lightly this recent surge of Soviet 
spying activity. We should realize that 
the Soviet Union is enhancing its ef- 
forts to gain military and technical su- 
periority over those who oppose their 
totalitarian system. Additionally, we 
should support the President’s efforts 
to convince the leaders of other West- 
ern nations of the need for increased 
coordinated efforts aimed at prevent- 
ing the Soviets from obtaining their 
goals through espionage. 

Mr. President, I recently came across 
an article in the U.S. News & World 
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Report that describes this problem in 
some detail. I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of this article appear in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From U.S. News & World Report, Nov. 8, 


BEHIND LATEST SURGE IN Soviet SPYING 


Item: An allegation surfaces of a Soviet 
“mole” penetrating British intelligence and 
pinpointing nuclear weapons of Britain and 
the United States. 

Item: A KGB spy master defects to the 
West with dossiers on Soviet secret agents 
in Europe and the Near East. 

Item: A Polish banker operating as an un- 
dercover agent seeks asylum in the U.S. and 
provides the CIA and FBI with new details 
of Soviet-bloc intelligence operations. 

Three spy thrillers in a matter of days 
have stripped bare Soviet-bloc espionage of 
a scale and gravity that is shaking counter- 
intelligence services around the world. 

The disclosures in late October showed 
Soviet agents are tapping the free world's 
closest-held military and industrial secrets— 
often with alarming ease. 

One report—of lax security at a top-secret 
British communications intelligence 
center—threatens to weaken U.S. coopera- 
tion with Britain in intelligence operations. 

In this scandal, translator Geoffery Prime 
is accused of giving Moscow secrets that 
damaged the West as badly as the notorious 
English traitor Kim Philby did in the 1950s. 

Offsetting Prime's alleged betrayal some- 
what are the defections of Polish banker 
Andrezj Treumann and the KGB’s top man 
in Iran, Vladimir Kuzichkin, who reportedly 
ave exposed subversion plans of the Krem- 
in. 

Sweden's recent effort to force a pre- 
sumed Soviet-bloc submarine to surface in 
its waters showed just the military aspect of 
the espionage threat. No less worrying for 
Western authorities is the Kremlin drive to 
steal industrial secrets. Japan is a prime 
target for Soviet acquisition of high tech- 
nology that cannot be obtained directly 
from the U.S. 

The brazenness of the U.S.S.R.'s spying 
campaign is underscored by the growing 
number of expulsions of Soviet agents in 
diplomatic clothing from embassies world- 
wide—at least 21 from 11 nations in the first 
six months of 1982. Among them— 

Last February Norway expelled two Soviet 
trade officials who tried to buy secrets from 
employees at plants producing components 
for the American-designed F-16 fighter. 

Bangladesh in April kicked out two Soviet 
Embassy attachés who were tracked into a 
a where they tried to burn 588 reels of 

Im. 

In April, Spain deported two Soviet airline 
employees for trying to infiltrate the Span- 
ish Air Force. 

On October 2, Switzerland caught a KGB 
colonel and his wife using the neutral coun- 
try as a base for spy missions. 

U.S. News & World Report correspond- 
ents in major capitals find grave concern 
about Moscow's spying. This picture 
emerges in talks with intelligence exports 
and diplomats: 

London 

Britain has been shaken by what appears 
to be the most damaging penetration of 
Western intelligence since the time of trai- 
tors Kim Philby, Guy Burgess and Donald 
Maclean, 
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The latest treachery centers on charges 
against Geoffrey Prime, 44, who worked 
from 1968 to 1977 as a translator at the 
heart of Britain’s electronic-intelligence net- 
work. 

Prime reportedly stole secrets that en- 
abled Moscow to locate all British and U.S. 
nuclear warheads, to learn day-by-day readi- 
ness of every NATO division, to identify 
Western spies, to discover which Soviet 
codes had been broken by the west and to 
plant false information. 

Prime's role was leaked by U.S. officials 
who were angry about sloppy British securi- 
ty. One former employee of the British spy 
operation said security at the center—which 
works closely with America's supersecret, 
code-breaking National Security Agency—is 
“just about good enough to fend off a well- 
meaning drunk.” 

Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher faced 
heated questioning about the charges in 
Parliament. And one Conservative member, 
Geoffrey Dickens, said: Our computers in 
this country appear to be leaking like 
sieves.” 

Aside from the penetration of the elec- 
tronic-intelligence center, Russian spies in 
Britain are striving to obtain computer- 
technology secrets as well as details of oper- 
ations in the North Sea oil fields. Of par- 
ticular worry is the vulnerability of data in 
government computers. Civil-service opera- 
tors are usually more poorly paid than 
those in the commercial field; many leave 
for better salaries, taking with them inti- 
mate knowledge of government techniques 
and becoming targets for subversion. 

Tokyo 

Soviet-bloc spies have focused in the past 
two years on prying into Japan's advanced 
industrial technology. Officials say this 
trend was accelerated by President Reagan's 
toughened embargo against the Soviet 
Union because of Russia’s support for the 
martial-law takeover in Poland. 

Targets of Soviet agents are Japanese 
technologies in ceramics, electronics, robots, 
optical fiber, genetic engineering, lasers, bio- 
technology, nuclear fission and fast-breeder 
reactors. Japanese ceramic materials, for ex- 
ample, could replace steel in the manufac- 
ture of lighter and stronger tanks, ships and 
planes. 

Efforts by Tokyo to guard against espio- 
nage seem half-hearted. Stripped of military 
power after World War II, Japan has no an- 
tiespionage laws to back a crackdown. 

In the past 37 years, Tokyo has uncovered 
only nine spy cases involving Russians, who 
safely fled while the prosecution focused on 
their Japanese accomplices. The spies are 
reportedly helped by 2,000 Japanese citizens 
recruited by Moscow while being held pris- 
oners after World War II. 

In one notable case in 1980, a major gener- 
al in Japan's Self-Defense Force was given a 
one-year prison term for passing classified 
information to Soviet military attachés. 

Bonn 


West Germany is a hotbed of Soviet-di- 
rected spying, and authorities assume that 
Communist agents here number in the 
thousands. In 1980 alone, 33 persons were 
convicted of spying and more than 50 were 
arrested. 

Last month, Bonn's annual official intelli- 
gence report detailed thwarted attempts by 
Poland's Deploma trading office in Dussel- 
dorf to obtain plans for the electronic-guid- 
ance system for an American-made rocket. 
And the report said the Bulgarian Embassy 
tried to evade embargoes by ordering small 
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quantities of a product from a range of com- 
panies. Eyed by the Bulgarians: Microelec- 
tronics, laser optics, radiation technology 
and semiconductors. 

In March, the Bonn parliament learned of 
the expulsion of 10 Eastern European 
agents posing as businessmen. Investigators 
said much of the spying was done by “mixed 
firms“ in which the agents operated busi- 
nesses jointly with West German partners. 

Authorities say Soviet-bloc agents increas- 
ingly use a technique of recruiting jobless 
workers who advertise for employment in 
West German newspapers. The job hunter 
is usually contacted by phone or mail and 
offered an expenses-paid trip to East Berlin, 
where he is pressured to start spying. Offi- 
cials say 70 percent of all Communist espio- 
nage is handled by East German intelli- 
gence. 

Paris 

Soviet-bloc agents in France have a special 
mission. French police say that for the past 
two years they have focused on disinforma- 
tion and destabilization. 

One part of the strategy: Discrediting 
exiles and dissidents from Eastern-bloc na- 
tions. Action against exiles ranges from sur- 
veillance to beatings and even murder. Offi- 
cials say the problem is growing because of 
pressures for human rights in Soviet-bloc 
countries and struggles against corrupt 
Eastern regimes. 

Exiles working for Radio Free Europe 
have been beaten or sent parcels containing 
bombs. A Romanian journalist was stabbed 
22 times in a Paris underground garage in 
1981. 

In the two decades before 1980, the 
French regularly expelled Soviet diplomats 
who were often caught with photocopies of 
classified French or NATO documents. One 
of the most ambitious plots, though never 
proved, involved the acquisition of plans of 
the French supersonic airliner Concorde 
that helped the Soviets to build the Tupolev 
144. 

The latest expulsion involved an assistant 
Soviet air attaché caught stealing equip- 
ment from an exhibit at a Le Bourget air 
show. 

The French secret service, DST, has a spe- 
cial branch protecting some 400 sensitive“ 
firms here, both advising and shielding 
them from spies. But DST says that at least 
70 percent of the sensitive“ information 
can be collected legally by spies without 
their resorting to breaking into offices or 
planting electronic snooping equipment. 

Severe punishment has been meted out in 
a few cases of industrial espionage brought 
to light here. Last February, Marcel Abel 
was sentenced to five years in prison for 
mailing specialized pharmaceutical publica- 
tions to East German security services— 
even though there was no proof his work 
had harmed French military or economic in- 
terests. 


Geneva 


Switzerland—traditionally a mecca for 
international spying—is a springboard for 
Communist espionage in Western Europe, 
and the counterintelligence task here is 
awesome. Geneva hosts a number of inter- 
national organizations with a total of more 
than 15,000 employees and frequent person- 
nel changes. One third of all persons in- 
volved in Swiss spy cases are diplomats or 
officials of international agencies. 

Yet some “deserters” cast doubt on the ef- 
fectiveness of KGB people in Geneva. One 
difficulty: They are poorly briefed and live 
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isolated in Soviet diplomatic quarters amid 
nepotism and bureaucratic game playing. 

KGB operatives here reportedly become 
competitive in an unproductive way, trying 
to impress superiors and to prolong their 
stay in wealthy Switzerland. 


Stockholm 


Tens of thousands of shortwave-radio 
messages are now being beamed to Commu- 
nist agents in Scandinavia, according to 
Swedish intelligence. The sensation in Octo- 
ber over the suspected presence of a Soviet 
submarine in Swedish waters is only the 
latest in a long history of such incidents. 
Soviet-bloc submarines continually violate 
Swedish sovereignty to spy on defense in- 
stallations and reconnoiter places that could 
serve as military bases in time of war. 

Controls were tightened after a Soviet sub 
was found aground in 1981 in restricted 
waters near a Swedish naval base. But still, 
the Swedish military has investigated more 
than 50 reports of suspected foreign subma- 
rines since June. Unconfirmed reports say 
Soviet subs recently put ashore spies in the 
Stockholm archipelago. 

Last October, Denmark expelled Valdimir 
Merkulov, a KGB case officer working 
under the guise of a diplomat. Merkulov ar- 
ranged through a local KGB agent of influ- 
ence to have 150 Danish artists sign an 
appeal calling for a Nordic nuclear-weapons- 
free zone and supplied money to place the 
appeal in newspaper advertisements. 


Ottawa 


A former security official of the Canadian 
government charges that the Soviet Union 
is deeply involved in at least two Canadian 
industries. Edmund R. M. Griffiths, now 
president of Sterling Risk Assessment Cor- 
poration, says the Soviets are locked into 
farm-machinery and auto firms. 

He also says Parliament has shown little 
concern. 

Griffiths—a former assistant to the Minis- 
ter of Justice, the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General—also complains that 
Soviet spies get sanctuary in universities, 
but the educators don’t want to allow coun- 
terespionage agents the luxury of compet- 
ing on campus.” 

Canada expelled a Soviet diplomat in 
April for tryting to buy high-technology 
communications products that Western na- 
tions agreed not to sell to Moscow. Mikhail 
Abramov, the Soviet trade representative 
here, offered large sums of money to an un- 
identified Canadian businessman in an at- 
tempt to illegally export fiber-optic and 
other items. 

In January, 1980, Soviet military attaché 
Igor Bardeev and two of his staff were ex- 
pelled for trying to find out the electronic 
“black box“ secrets of the American-made 
F-18A Hornet fighter plane that Canada 
was considering buying for its forces. 

Singapore 

Soviet spies are keenly interested in the 
Western Pacific and Indian Ocean because 
of increasing U.S. military activity in the 
region and because Russians now operate 
out of the former U.S. base at Cam Ranh 
Bay, Vietnam. 

Attention on espionage in this area sharp- 
ened last year when three Soviet diplomats 
were expelled by the Malaysian government 
after the Prime Minister's political secre- 
tary was arrested and accused of spying. 

Singapore in February expelled two more 
Russians on espionage charges, including 
Anatoliy Larkin, the second secretary at the 
Soviet Embassy. 
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Also in February, two Russians were 
kicked out of Indonesia. Intelligence sources 
say the two were getting oceanographic in- 
formation on Indonesian waters from an In- 
donesian military officer. This information 
included details on water depths and density 
that would be invaluable to Soviet subma- 
rines seeking to enter the Indian Ocean 
without being detected. 

The expulsion of Larkin is cited as a clas- 
sic example of how Western governments 
often work at cross-purposes in combatting 
the KGB. Some sources say that Larkin, a 
senior KGB man, was ousted from Singa- 
pore to show the solidarity of Southeast 
Asian nations against Moscow—and not be- 
cause he has picked up critical information. 

In fact, Larkin, a playboy type who liked 
the good life, reportedly had already been 
tabbed as a potential defector. The CIA was 
about to approach him with an offer when 
the Singapore arrest came—blowing the 
whole operation. 


THE WIDE NET OF SOVIET ESPIONAGE IN 
AMERICA 


Wherever Soviet-bloc spies operate around 
the world, their No. 1 target is American 
military and industrial technology. 

Enough cases have come to light in recent 
months to indicate the extent of their ef- 
forts in the U.S. 

Gen. Vasiliy Ivanovich Chitov, a top espio- 
nage agent working out of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington, was caught in Febru- 
ary making a pickup at a message-exchange 
point. He was expelled the next day. 

Two Cuban diplomats at the United Na- 
tions were expelled in July after customs 
agents intercepted a TV-satellite monitoring 
system they were trying to get out of the 
country. 

A Polish espionage officer and a former 
executive of a defense plant in Southern 
California were sentenced to long prison 
terms last December in what the FBI called 
“one of the most damaging espionage cases 
uncovered in the country in over a decade.” 

A defector told the FBI last year that 
Soviet engineers who visited aircraft plants 
in this country as guests of the State De- 
partment wore special shoes that picked up 
metal shavings to be analyzed for their alloy 
content. 

But publicized cases such as these are the 
exception. Most of the espionage-counteres- 
pionage war between the U.S. and Russia is 
hidden from public view. Sometimes spies 
are protected from prosecution by diplomat- 
ic immunity and are quietly sent home. 
More often, the FBI tries to get them to 
work for it. 

In late October, the highest-ranking 
Polish banker in the U.S. defected and re- 
portedly provided the FBI with valuable 
inside information on the Soviet-bloc espio- 
nage apparatus. 

If it is not possible to convince a spy to 
defect or act as a double agent, he may still 
be permitted to operate but under FBI sur- 
veillance. “Otherwise,” says FBI Director 
William H. Webster, we run the risk that 
he will be replaced by someone that we do 
not know.” 

The number of Soviet-bloc spies active in 
this country certainly runs into the thou- 
sands. 

More than a thousand espionage officers 
are known to be attached to embassies, con- 
sulates and to the U.N. in New York. They 
often work quite openly in efforts to gather 
information and recruit Americans as 
agents. 
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At technology conferences, they mingle, 
shake hands and avidly collect business 
cards. 

How many Americans they have recruited 
is not known. Also hidden from view is the 
number of “sleepers’’—spies sent here to 
remian quiet until they are activated for a 
particular espionage job. 

The Soviet effort is also aided by more 
than 20 firms in this country owned by 
Russia or its Eastern European allies—serv- 
ing as conduits for U.S. technology. 

Although Soviet espionage agents some- 
times seem to act as vacuum cleaners, scoop- 
ing up anything they can get, the CIA says 
they work from lists of most-wanted tech- 
nology carefully compiled by the Soviet 
State Committee for Science and Tech- 
nolgy. 

Says the FBI's Webster: “I do not think 
there's been another time in our history 
when our country has been under such a so- 
phisticated espionage assault.” 


JERRY W. COOPER, TENNES- 
SEE'S SMALL BUSINESS 
PERSON OF THE YEAR 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, this is 
National Small Business Week, a week 
in which both the public and private 
sectors take note of the entrepreneuri- 
al spirit which has not only made our 
country great, but which serves also as 
the very backbone of our Nation’s 
economy. 

Indicative of that spirit is Jerry W. 
Cooper of McMinnville, Tenn. He is 
the State’s Small Business Person of 
the Year. This honor is bestowed on 
an individual only after a rigorous 
process of nomination and review by 
councils, committees, and the Small 
Business Administration (SBA). 

In order to receive recognition as 
Tennessee’s Small Business Person of 
the Year, Jerry Cooper and his busi- 
ness—Cooper Manufacturing, Inc., a 
firm that designs and manufactures 
furniture and furniture parts—were 
judged on the following criteria: 

First, the business“ staying power,” 
that is, its substantiated history as an 
established business; second, the 
growth in the number of its employ- 
ees, a benchmark by which to judge 
the business’ impact on the job 
market; third, an increase in sales or 
unit volume, which is an indication of 
continued business growth; fourth, evi- 
dence of the improved financial condi- 
tion of the business as reflected in its 
current and past financial reports; 
fifth, examples of the creativity and 
imagination of the business as demon- 
strated in the innovativeness of the 
product or service which it offers; 
sixth, how the business responds to 
adversity, as seen in the problems 
faced by the business and the solu- 
tions taken in resolving those prob- 
lems; seventh, evidence of contribu- 
tions by the business to aid communi- 
ty-oriented projects as illustrated 
through the personal time or other re- 
sources contributed to such projects; 
and finally, any initiatives the busi- 
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ness took to create new jobs, help 
reduce inflation, employ the handi- 
capped or disadvantaged, save energy, 
or improve the environment. 

In the explanation that accompa- 
nied the award to Jerry Cooper, the 
SBA outlined just why he managed to 
succeed and become Tennessee's Small 
Business Person of the Year: 

In April 1973, Jerry W. Cooper and a part- 
ner founded Cooper Manufacturing Inc. to 
design and manufacture furniture and fur- 
niture parts and to buy and sell lumber and 
wood products. The partners found that al- 
though they purchased log-run lumber—the 
full product of the log—the furniture they 
wanted to make required only the middle 
grades, so they set out to locate customers 
who could use the upper grades for cabinet 
stock and lower grades for pallets and skids. 
A kiln that took six months to build and 
had been installed less than two months was 
destroyed by fire and completely rebuilt in 
16 days. The company has been successful 
in marketing its kiln-dried lumber; sales in 
1982 were $1.4 million, and employment is 
up to 42. Jerry Cooper is deeply involved in 
community projects. As President of the 
Jaycees in 1982. he worked on a project to 
build a camp for physically and mentally 
handicapped people of all ages at Cordell 
Hull Lake in Jackson County. 

Mr. President, I am proud to know 
and represent Tennesseans such as 
Jerry W. Cooper, and I am pleased 
that he has been honored for his out- 
standing business record. It is a stand- 
ard by which other businesses ought 
to measure themselves. It is also a 
good example of the reasons we have a 
National Small Business Week, be- 
cause it has provided a forum for rec- 
ognizing in people like Jerry W. 
Cooper the entrepreneurial spirit 
which serves as an inspiration to us 
all. 


SOIL CONSERVATIONIST WINS 
NATIONAL HONOR 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues and I are very pleased to learn 
that a fellow Tennessean, Mr. E. B. 
Dyer of the USDA Soil Conservation 
Service in Nashville, has been selected 
to receive 1 of 10 Gulf Oil Corp., 
awards for professional conservation- 
ists in 1983. Mr. Dyer and his wife 
Sarah were in Washington this past 
Thursday evening to receive the 
honor. 

He has been a career civil servant in 
the cause of soil and water conserva- 
tion for 26 years, all of that time in 
Tennessee. His accomplishments are 
of lasting benefit not only to Tennes- 
see and the Nation but extend even to 
other nations as well. 

E. B.’s relationship to my family 
goes back many years when my father, 
Mr. Ralph Sasser, served as State con- 
servationist of the Soil Conservation 
Service. I have had the pleasure of 
knowing E. B. and working closely 
with him on many issues over the 
years. He is truly an outstanding indi- 
vidual and an outstanding conserva- 
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tionist. He has demonstrated his pro- 
fessionalism and leadership abilities in 
many varied activities and in varied re- 
sponsibilities including his present 
role as assistant State conservationist. 

Within Tennessee, he has been a 
really innovative producer of useful in- 
formation and ideas about natural re- 
source issues—and an effective cata- 
lyst in motivating employees of SCS 
and other agencies, conservation dis- 
trict leaders, and farmers and their or- 
ganizations to recognize the problems 
and work together to resolve them. 

He has contributed as well to nation- 
al programs through his model efforts 
in river basin planning, in watershed 
and rural clean water activities, and in 
targeting of information, education, 
and technical assistance toward solv- 
ing critical soil and water problems 
through voluntary programs. 

Because of his professionalism in the 
many aspects of soil and water conser- 
vation, he was selected by USDA in 
1981 to represent the United States as 
a member of a four-person team to 
review and advise the People’s Repub- 
lic of China about soil and water prob- 
lems. Not only were his recommenda- 
tions in China helpful in designing 
programs over there, but also he es- 
corted a group of Chinese conserva- 
tion and agricultural officials on a 6- 
week tour of the United States. 

He is a member of many profession- 
al, civic, and church groups, and has 
given extra measure to each of them 
just as he has on his regular job. He 
has given hundreds of lectures, 
speeches, and programs—and has 
helped many of these groups find a 
common purpose so that they can ac- 
complish more working together than 
by their separate actions. 

In fact, he helped form the Natural 
Resource Conservation Societies of 
Tennessee that provides a coordina- 
tion and communication function for 
five professional conservation societies 
in the State. I participated in that 
group’s conservation field day last fall 
that was attended by more than 500 
people. The result is many more 
people who are active in caring for our 
State's natural resources. 

E. B. was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee at Knoxville, in 
agronomy and soils. He also has re- 
ceived a master’s degree in economics 
from North Carolina State University. 
He has combined technical knowledge 
with a love of people and the land and 
an ability to lead. He truly represents 
the best in Federal programs, and he 
has worked unstintingly to improve 
these programs. 

I am glad that Gulf Oil Corp., itself 
has the kind of active interest in soil 
and water conservation that it devotes 
so much attention to recognizing dedi- 
cated people in the field—and I am 
glad that Gulf Oil saw fit to recognize 
E. B. Dyer. 
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THE MEMORIAL PLAQUE FOR 
THE AMERICANS WHO DIED 
ON THE IRAN RESCUE MIS- 
SION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
the United States recently honored 
the eight brave Americans who gave 
their lives in the ill-fated Iranian 
rescue mission, a ceremony I and 
many of my colleagues had the high 
honor of attending. 

Ambassador Bruce Laingen, who 
headed up our Embassy in Teheran 
and has since taken up the cause of 
honoring the Americans who died 
trying to free the 53 hostages, gave, 
perhaps, one of the most inspiring and 
moving addresses I have heard. 

He spoke eloquently of freedom and 
of the bravery of the men on the Ira- 
nian rescue mission, soldiers who were 
ready to make the supreme sacrifice 
for their country. The recurrent 
theme in Ambassador Laingen's 
speech, however, was self-sacrifice, 
and how this Nation has always been 
blessed with men and women of great 
courage—people who give of them- 
selves so that the torch of freedom 
will continue to burn brightly. 

Mr. President, my colleagues who at- 
tended the unveiling and dedication of 
the plaque in honor of those who died 
in the Iranian rescue mission will long 
remember the ceremony. Indeed, it 
was one that we should never forget; 
and the plaque honoring the eight 
brave men who died in that tragic 
event will be a silent and stirring re- 
minder to us and our children that 
freedom costs, and that there are 
those who have paid the price. 

In order to share more about the 
dedication of the plaque and the cere- 
mony at Arlington National Cemetery, 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by Ambassador Bruce Laingen, 
commemorating this historic event, be 
included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR BRUCE LAINGEN AT 
CEREMONY IN ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY 
Mr. Secretary, Members of Congress, dis- 

tinguished guests, families of those we 

honor, colleagues from the Tehran hostage 
group: 

Three years ago those whose memory we 
honor today were members of a small band 
of valorous men, embarked on a mission of 
almost incredible complexity. Men persuad- 
ed by hope and filled with the exuberance 
of youth, bright eyed in a spirit of adven- 
ture and daring, confident and committed in 
teamwork. 

But more than that—they were also men 
joined together because they cared; because 
they cared about something much larger 
than themselves. Because they cared about 
freedom; because they cared with special 
fervor about the freedom and welfare of 53 
of their countrymen; and because they 
cared about the dignity of the human spirit. 
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Renewing in this way their commitment 
to those very fundamentals of individual 
freedom that have always been at the core 
of the American experience; reminding us of 
the commitment of all who respond to the 
call of public service. Reminiscent of an ex- 
pression from Thomas Paine that those who 
expect to reap the blessings of freedom 
must undergo the fatigue of supporting it. 
Reminiscent also of a maxim attributed to 
another American patriot, Andrew Jackson, 
that one man with courage makes a majori- 
ty. Courage was not in short supply at 
Desert One. The men on that mission three 
years ago made courage contagious. 

This is not the time or place to make a 
judgment of the technical or political 
wisdom of what those men were asked to do, 
and of the resources made available to 
them. Their mission has been termed a fail- 
ure. And it did fail, in the sense that none of 
those men reached their goal. And it was a 
terrible tragedy in the loss of these eight 
men. 

But it was not a failure in other respects: 
in what was learned, and in the demonstrat- 
ed readiness of that group of men to try, 
and to try against almost impossible odds. 
Nor was it a failure in the way they reaf- 
firmed in that way America’s espousal of 
freedom and in the example they set for all 
of us of personal courage and sacrifice. 

Today we come to this place, so symbolic 
of sacrifice in our nation’s history, to dedi- 
cate a simple plaque to their memory, and 
to their heroism; yes, and also to commemo- 
rate the courage and spirit of all who went 
on that mission, and the love of families 
that gave them the strength to try. 

A plaque that can do little to ease the 
pain of the families of those who did not 
return. A plaque inevitably inadequate in 
terms of what we owe them. But let this 
plaque, this monument, be seen as some- 
thing more as well; let this plaque—and its 
dedication today—be also a reminder of the 
sacrifice of those many unsung heroes in a 
far larger sense. All those in public service 
who give of themselves and, not infrequent- 
ly, their very lives in responding to the call 
of duty; all those whose lives are lost in the 
daily task of training and exercises in main- 
taining our military deterrent in times of 
peace, at sea and on land (including those 
who died in the Indian Ocean while we were 
held in Iran), but whose loss sees so little 
public notice. 

Yes, those too who man and who seek to 
protect our Embassies abroad in so many 
areas of risk—all of us reminded this past 
week by the tragedy of Beirut of what too 
often we take for granted in such service 
and where examples of heroism too often go 
unnoticed. Unsung, all of them, but heroes 
too, just as much as those we honor here 
today. 

So let this memorial be a continuing me- 

morial, one that is alive in our minds and 
preserved in our hearts, to all who even 
today risk their lives, their homes, their 
sacred honor in the defense of those ideals 
that have made us proud to be called Ameri- 
cans. 
And now to you, eight brave countrymen, 
who tried to reach out to us; from 53 fellow 
Americans who did not and now can never 
know you, but whose freedom when it final- 
ly came was brighter because of what you 
tried to do and what your memory means to 
us; over the distance of that great unknown 
that in death divides you from us, but 
within the faith that unites us all; we salute 
you, we reach out to you in a spirit of undy- 
ing respect, we will not forget. 
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I now ask Secretary Weinberger to join 
me in unveiling the memorial plaque. 


TRIBUTE TO MAJ. GEN. ALBERT 
AKERS, THE COMMANDING 
GENERAL OF FORT JACKSON 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to call to the attention of 
the Senate an excellent example of ci- 
vilian and military relations. 

Recently, Maj. Gen. Albert Akers, 
the commanding general of Fort Jack- 
son, S.C., was presented the Ambassa- 
dor of the Year Award by the Greater 
Columbia Chamber of Commerce. 
General Akers received this award in 
recognition of his dedicated service to 
both Fort Jackson and the city of Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 

General Akers has epitomized the 
motto of Fort Jackson, which is Vic- 
tory Starts Here.“ Not only does victo- 
ry begin with tough basic training, its 
bedrock is strong civilian support of 
the military. 

His pursuit of excellence in training 
soldiers carries over to the fine rela- 
tionship Fort Jackson enjoys with the 
city of Columbia. 

Mr. President, General Akers is to be 
commended for the outstanding job he 
has done as commanding general of 
Fort Jackson and in developing a 
strong relationship between the fort— 
the Army’s largest and most active 
training center—and the city of Co- 
lumbia, and I ask unanimous consent 
that an article from the Columbia 
Record newspaper, concerning Gener- 
al Akers, receipt of the Ambassador of 
the Year Award, be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AWARD DESERVED 

Fort Jackson has enjoyed a sometimes ca- 
pricious but largely fruitful relationship 
with the city of Columbia since World War 
E 

A beneficial reciprocity has occurred be- 
cause there has been a consensus and an un- 
derstanding on the part of the military and 
civilian communities that to have it other- 
wise would be merely an uneasy state of co- 
existence. 

Through the years, Fort Jackson and Co- 
lumbia have been fortunate to have as com- 
manding generals civic-minded individuals 
who have blended well with the community 
outside the army installation. 

None has fitted in better than the current 
commander, Maj. Gen. Albert B. Akers. For 
his community work, he was presented last 
week the annual Ambassador of the Year 
Award of the Greater Columbia Chamber of 
Commerce. Al Akers deserved it. 

“Good relations are a must,” Akers said in 
a recent interview. “Anything less is time 
consuming and debilitating and detracts 
from our mission. It’s like a man who is 
quarreling with his wife. It’s going to affect 
his job.” 

What he really said goes without saying, 
of course, but sometimes the obvious needs 
stating lest passivity and a taking:it-for- 
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granted” attitude allow relations between 
the civilian and military communities to de- 
generate imperceptibly into alienation and 
suspicion. 

What may have begun as a marriage of 
convenience has for Columbia and Fort 
Jackson evolved through active good faith 
into a union of genuine respect and, yes, 
even affection. 


REPORT ON BILATERAL TALKS 
WITH LEADERS OF MEXICO, 
PERU, AND BRAZIL 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, from 
March 25 to March 31, I participated 
in bilateral talks with political leaders, 
central bank chiefs, diplomats, and 
businessmen of Mexico, Peru, and 
Brazil in their respective homelands. 

I returned with great admiration for 
the leaders I met, and I remain im- 
pressed by their courage in the face of 
distressing economic and social condi- 
tions. However, I must also report that 
I saw little to justify an expansion of 
the U.S. quota in the International 
Monetary Fund. 

No matter how determined Latin 
American leaders may be toward cor- 
recting their problems, I do not believe 
that Government action alone can 
impose enough discipline to solve the 
economic and institutional inefficien- 
cies that have led to the debt crisis. 
We would merely be throwing good 
money after bad, while doing nothing 
to promote efficiency and free enter- 
prise in Latin America. 

All Latin American governments are 
top heavy. That is, they maintain inef- 
ficient civil bureaucracies and lavish 
pension plans that sap the vitality of 
the private sector. With each loan we 
offer, the larger the public sector 
seems to get. This inefficiency is exac- 
erbated by the continuing practice of 
political leaders to make the popular 
move and nationalize foreign invest- 
ment while discouraging new invest- 
ment. Denationalizing industries is an 
essential ingredient in encouraging 
foreign and domestic equity develop- 
ment. 

It is not my intention to be smug, or 
to rudely lecture my recent hosts. The 
economic difficulties of Latin Amer- 
ica—subsidies, protectionism, distorted 
prices, inefficient state enterprises, un- 
controlled government expenditures, 
swollen deficits, and inflationary 
money growth—are also features of 
our own economy. Indeed, if we con- 
tinue on the path we are on, it will be 
the debtor nations who provide the 
model of the future for the lending 
nations. 

Mr. President, with this concern in 
mind, I would like to recount a report 
of my observations as a member of the 
delegation to Latin America lead by 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury, R. 
T. McNamar. 

I might say, Mr. President, as an 
American, I was extremely proud of 
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the job Mr. McNamar and Mr. Tom 
Conover, Comptroller of Currency, 
and Mr. Tom Dawson, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Developing Nations, 
did in representing the United States 
of America. I should also mention the 
marvelous support of Assistant Secre- 
tary W. Dennis Thomas. Each of these 
public servants and their staffs dem- 
onstrated their considerable talent in 
putting together such a tight and rig- 
orous schedule. 

We departed Andrews Air Force 
Base on Friday, March 25, and arrived 
in Mexico City 4% hours later. Even 
the most worldly traveler has to gape 
at the Mexican capital, a sprawling 
metropolis of some 15 to 20 million 
souls. The wide avenues and prome- 
nades of the city are a sight to behold. 
And, of course, the capital is world 
famous for its unsurpassed anthropo- 
logical museums and cultural attrac- 
tions. Unfortunately, Mexico City is 
also known for its crowded, unsanitary 
conditions. The massive population is 
too great a burden, straining city serv- 
ices beyond capacity. Pollution is 
severe. It seems to me that any effort 
to restore the Mexican economy might 
do well to begin with a reformation of 
this great city. 

Of course, Mexican urban problems 
do not concern us directly. However, 
we must note that there is an ominous 
potential for unrest in urban Mexico. 
The last Mexican Revolution was lead, 
in myth if not in fact, by the campe- 
sinos. Today, Mexican stability faces a 
potential threat not from the villages, 
but from the city—where un- or under- 
employment afflicts half of the adult 
population. We must support the 
Mexican Government in its efforts to 
alleviate this poverty, not just for hu- 
manitarian reasons, but to bolster the 
stability of our nearest and most im- 
portant neighbor. 

Yet, I cannot accept that the IMF 
offers the best channel for achieving 
this. Mexico had the opportunity with 
the high world price for oil and inter- 
national lending in the last decade to 
industrialize efficiently. 

This opportunity was squandered. 

It does not appear to me that the 
Mexicans can even pay the interest on 
their loans, much less begin to pay the 
principal. It is a Catch-22 situation. If 
we continue to give them handouts, 
the inefficient practices will only be 
bolstered. If we fail to aid them, the 
Mexican economy might collapse, 
causing us a legion of immigration and 
economic problems. Recognizing this, I 
can only conclude that further aid 
would be counterproductive—until the 
Mexican Government reforms the 
public sector. 

On Saturday, March 26, I attended a 
briefing on United States-Mexican re- 
lations from Ambassador John Gavin. 
Mr. Gavin is certainly an Ambassador 
the President can be proud of. Fluent 
in Spanish and well-known in Mexico, 
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Mr. Gavin excelled as a graduate stu- 
dent under Dr. John Johnson, one of 
the great Latin Americanists of our 
time, at Stanford University. And, de- 
spite some U.S. press reports to the 
contrary, Mr. Gavin is well thought of 
in Mexico. He has earned the confi- 
dence of the Mexican Government. 

In all, Mr. Gavin is a can-do man 
who eagerly assumes weighty responsi- 
bilities with joy. I compliment the 
President on his choice. 

On that same morning, I heard the 
concerns of many American business- 
men, worried about closed doors to 
their products. There were reciprocal 
concerns from the Mexican business 
community that protectionism was a 
growing issue in the next U.S. election. 

To both groups, I stressed that most 
Americans believe that free trade and 
open markets would ultimately benefit 
both societies. 

At the National Palace, we met with 
Jesus Silva-Herzog, the Mexican Fi- 
nance Minister, and with Bernardo Se- 
pulveda Amor, the Mexican Foreign 
Minister. I took the opportunity to ask 
several officials why Mexico expects 
assistance from the United States, but 
is unwilling to join our Government in 
an unequivocal denunciation of Nica- 
raguan and Cuban proxies of the 
Soviet Union operating in Central 
America? 

The answer I received was 
equate. 

Leaving Mexico on Sunday, our dele- 
gation arrived at Howard Air Force 
Base in Panama, where a quick inspec- 
tion of the Panama Canal was ar- 
ranged. This was not my first trip to 
the Canal Zone; I felt better about the 
zone in 1982 than now. 

While I opposed the Panama Canal 
Treaty, I have to compliment the 
State Department on its administra- 
tion of the transfer agreement. I am 
especially impressed by the fine per- 
formance of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission, under the able direction of 
Retired Gen. D. P. McAuliffe and his 
resourceful deputy, Fernando Man- 
fredo, Jr. 

With such competent administra- 
tion, more tonnage passed through the 
Canal in 1982 than ever before. 

But the housing of the Canal, under 
Panamanian stewardship, is deterio- 
rating. The railroad remains in disre- 
pair. The Panamanians are short on 
capital because much of their Canal 
profits are paid on international loans. 
Panama has high unemployment and 
a low average age for the population; 
not a recipe for social stability. While 
Panama is second only to Costa Rica 
as a model of stability for the region, I 
am not confident that it will remain 
so. Havana makes its presence felt 
throughout Central America. Indeed, 
there are some 6,000 Communists in 
Panama itself. 

Arriving in Lima in the evening, we 
attended a reception at the National 
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Palace hosted by President Fernando 
Bellaunde Terry, a former architect 
with bold ideas for rebuilding Peru. 
The President escorted us to a palace 
room where we saw displays of impres- 
sive public works projects. With obvi- 
ous pride, he showed us plans for great 
highways to connect the urban coast 
with the vast interior east of the 
Andes. He spoke of agricultural expan- 
sion. And he told us of a project, now 
underway, to bore a tunnel through 
the mountains to open a mammoth 
hydroelectric and irrigation project. 

On Monday, I was impressed by the 
free-market attitude of the Peruvian 
Finance Ministry officials. They have 
made truly heroic efforts to anticipate 
IMF conditions and to abide by them. 
One example of Peruvian fiscal sense, 
in contrast to Mexican practice, stands 
out in my mind. The Peruvians charge 
the going rate for the use of their 
transportation system. Such a frugal 
cut in state subsidies is unpopular, but 
it is eventually fairer to everyone. 

That afternoon, we conferred with 
U.S. businessmen and our Ambassa- 
dor, Frank Ortiz, an outstanding and 
capable diplomat. 

Yet I cannot say that I left Peru en- 
tirely satisfied with everything I had 
seen. As a Peruvian official confided in 
me, the military, a client of the Soviet 
Union, casts a long shadow over the 
National Palace. As you might expect, 
any criticism of the military by Gov- 
ernment officials is made in hushed 
tones. 

I would recommend that those 
Americans who have qualms about 
selling U.S. arms to foreign govern- 
ment should visit Peru. Taxiing down 
the runway at the Lima Airport, sight- 
seers can take in an impressive catalog 
of Russian weapons, jets, and helicop- 
ter gunships. Wherever there are 
many Soviet weapons, there are also 
Soviet advisers. And wherever there 
are Soviet advisers, there are sure to 
be Soviet KGB agents. Thus, the 
Soviet Union, in Peru, maintains a 
constant and malignant presence for 
all of South America. Oh, how I wish 
the Peruvian military had U.S. equip- 
ment, sans advisers. 

Nor is the military the only threat 
to the Peruvian Government. Since 
my recent visit, terriorism has marked- 
ly increased there. The Sendero Lu- 
minoso, a group of self-styled Commu- 
nist revolutionaries, massacred 80 vil- 
lagers in the nation’s central high- 
lands. 

Arriving in Brasilia on Monday, I 
participated in bilateral talks with the 
Brazilian Minister of the Economy, 
the Central Bank President, the Min- 
ister of Planning, and many legislators 
on the following day, But one man 
dominated my impression of Brazil, 
President Figueiredo—an impressive 
man with any title. 
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In fact, the Brazilian President re- 
minds me greatly of our own Presi- 
dent. He is robust, charismatic, an at- 
tentive listener, and he has a marvel- 
ous sense of humor. He is also direct 
and unegivocal in his belief in the 
urgent need to keep Soviet influence 
out of Central America, and the Amer- 
icas in general. 

I was also delighted by the quality of 
our representation by Mr. Langhorne 
A. Motley. Mr. Motley, like Mr. Gavin 
and Mr. Ortiz, is fluent in the lan- 
guage of his hosts. Mr. Motley spent 
the first 18 years of his life in Brazil; 
in fact, his mother still lives in Rio de 
Janeiro. He was a dual citizen until 
the time of his confirmation. You 
could not ask for a better representa- 
tive than that. But Mr. Motley has 
more to recommend him than his 
birthright. He is a capable and decisive 
ambassador of great service to the 
United States. 

If you fly across Brazil, an awesome 
expanse of pristine forests, tropical 
jungle, and rolling savannah opens up 
before you. Brazil is larger than the 
continental United States. One can 
hardly call this South American giant 
a Third-World country. Already a 
booming commerical center when 
Jamestown was a primitive village, 
Brazil is now an industrialized nation 
of 120 million people. Brazil has mar- 
shaled its potential to create the 
world’s largest hydroelectric power 
project at Itaipu, to build automobiles, 
to produce steel and synthetic fuels. 
As Brazil continues to focus its ener- 
gies inward, toward its largely un- 
tapped resources, I can’t help but 
wonder how much commercial and in- 
dustrial competition they will some 
day pose for us. 

And, I expect, there will be consider- 
able competition from Brazilian agri- 
culture. Given the inexhaustable 
amount of land, the enormous water 
resources of the Amazon River basin 
and their propitious climate, we may 
well see Brazil become a leading agri- 
cultural exporter as well. 

Brazilian economic progress has, his- 
torically, been hampered by the tend- 
ency for its inhabitants to cling to the 
coast. I believe that the Brazilian 
economy will reach the take-off point 
when a truly continental highway and 
railroad network is constructed. With 
such a network, the infrastructure for 
mass movements of resources will be 
open. Only then, will Brazil’s potential 
as a superpower be realized. 

Returning from Brazil that Thurs- 
day, March 31, I concluded that I had 
seen nothing to justify the $8 billion 
International Monetary Fund exten- 
sion that was eventually favored in 
the Senate Budget Committee, with- 
out my vote. 

I am not callous to the hardships ex- 
perienced by these three nations. But 
it is apparent that the IMF is offering 
no creative solution to the structural 
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problems inherent in Latin American 
economics. Indeed increased indebted- 
ness is likely to be the only result of 
further loans under current IMF poli- 
cies. 

The IMF should seek to tighten 
lending conditions. These countries 
must, if they are going to accept IMF 
aid, begin to implement economic poli- 
cies in their countries which will en- 
courage foreign and domestic invest- 
ment. They must denationalize indus- 
tries, reduce tariffs on imports, elimi- 
nate the rigid exchange rates and, cut 
their excessive spending on social pro- 
grams. 

The closed doors to our farmers, our 
oil producers, and our businessmen 
must open up. 

Also, nations that accept our sup- 
port must carry their weight to pro- 
tect our security and the hemispheric 
integrity of the Americas. 

Ultimately, it is the strategic priori- 
ty that must come first. We should 
seek support among our southern 
neighbors to root out the insidious in- 
fluence of Soviet-backed revolution. 
This is not to say we should ignore 
Latin American social conditions—or 
the abuse of human rights in Central 
America. These problems also repre- 
sent a threat to stability in Central 
America. 

In the end, there is only one way to 
encourage respect for human rights. 
That is to encourage prosperity and 
independence—the prime results of 
the free-enterprise system. It is only 
with a free market and respect for 
property rights, that we will ever see a 
system in Latin America that respects 
individual rights. And, the develop- 
ment of a free-market economy in 
Latin America is the only, and I mean 
the only, way to make our loans 
sound. 

I remain unconvinced that an exten- 
sion of U.S. participation will address 
this need for fundamental change. 
Only the Latin Americans themselves 
can opt for free enterprise and growth. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is closed. 
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FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION—FISCAL YEAR 1984 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 10:30 
a.m. having arrived, the Senate will 
now resume consideration of the un- 
finished business which the clerk will 
state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A Senate concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 27) revising the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal year 
1983 and setting forth the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1984, 1985, and 1986. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the concurrent resolution. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1243 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on the Domenici- 
Baker amendment No. 1243 in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Budget 
Committee and the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee are deep in conversation. I have 
no idea what will come of that, but I 
gather from that conversation they 
are not ready to go yet. I have dis- 
cussed with them the request I am 
about to make next and they have no 
objection. I hope other Senators will 
not. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be in order to suggest 
the absence of a quorum with the time 
charged equally against both sides. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Reserving the right 
to object, I just want to tell the leader 
what we were talking about. 

Mr. BAKER. I am probably happier 
not knowing. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The distinguished 
Senator from Florida went turkey 
hunting this morning, and he got a 
turkey. We were talking about tur- 
keys. 

Mr. BAKER. I am tempted beyond 
all measure of restraint to remark on 
the other turkeys that we have to deal 
with. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I commented know- 
ing full well that the Senator might, 
but I beg him not to. 

Mr. BAKER. All right. I agree. 

Mr. President, I put the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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RECESS UNTIL 11:30 A.M. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there 
are Members absent from the Cham- 
ber who are engaged in other matters 
that are important, and for a variety 
of reasons it does not appear possible 
to proceed with the consideration of 
this resolution at the moment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess until 11:30 a.m, 
today. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 11:06 a.m., recessed until 
11:30 a.m.; whereupon, the Senate re- 
assembled when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. DOMENICI). 

RECESS UNTIL 11:45 A.M. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the 
same circumstances that suggested the 
desirability of a recess earlier until 
11:30 a.m. still obtain. It is unlikely 
that we are going to be able to do any- 
thing before 12 o’clock noon, but since 
there is a possibility we can and since 
there are certain Members I know of 
on this side of the aisle who are anx- 
ious to leave at 12 noon for another 
commitment off the floor, what I am 
about to do is to recess until 11:45 a.m. 
with the understanding if we need to 
recess longer than that we will. 

But for the moment, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess until 11:45 a.m. 
today. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 11:31 a.m., recessed until 
11:45 a.m.; whereupon, the Senate re- 
assembled when called to order by the 


Presiding Officer (Mr. PRESSLER). 


RECESS UNTIL 12 NOON 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, we are 
still not ready. That is what it boils 
down to. There are good reasons for 
this. A number of Senators are direct- 
ly involved in these negotiations, the 
complex issues which must be resolved 
with respect to the next steps to be 
taken by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I think it is not un- 
reasonable to ask the Senate to stand 
in recess until 12 noon, which I now 
do. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 11:45 a.m., recessed until 12 
noon; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. Garn). 

RECESS UNTIL 12:15 P.M. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I regret 
to say that the principals involved in 
the debate need a little more time 
once again. I ask unanimous consent 
the Senate stand in recess until 12:15. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 12:01 p.m., recessed until 
12:15 p.m.; whereupon, the Senate re- 
assembled when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. ARMSTRONG). 

RECESS UNTIL 1 P.M. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, by way 
of advising the Senate on the current 
status of the situation, the minority 
Members of the Senate are at this 
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moment in caucus, or about to go into 
caucus. I am advised by the minority 
leader that they will require approxi- 
mately 45 minutes. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate stand in recess until 1 
p.m. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 12:15 p.m., recessed until 1 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. Gorton). 

RECESS UNTIL 1:20 P.M. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it has 
been brought to my attention that the 
caucus of Democratic Members of the 
Senate is still in progress. I have re- 
ceived a request from that side to 
extend the recess for 15 minutes. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
1:20 p.m. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 1:01 p.m., recessed until 1:20 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. DURENBERGER). 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
the principals are now here and we are 
ready to proceed, and I see the manag- 
er of the bill, the chairman of the 
committee, is on deck. 

It has been pointed out to me that 
for a variety of reasons not all related 
to time of debate, but in part related 
to the charging of that time for quo- 
rums and the like, there exists a sub- 
stantial advantage of time in favor of 
the minority and against the majority. 

I do not wish to preempt the chair- 
man’s position, but I wonder if I might 
inquire of the minority leader if there 
would be some disposition, now that 
we are coming to the home stretch, to 
move toward equalization of time for 
the remainder of time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
minority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. How much time remains 
on each side on the budget resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico has 1 hour 
and 40 minutes and the Senator from 
Florida has 3 hours and 46 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. He has 2 hours and 6 
minutes more than the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES) and I have discussed this with 
others and we are willing to yield 45 
minutes of our time on the resolution 
to the majority. 

Mr. BAKER. Very well. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
and I assume there is no further re- 
quirement for action by unanimous 
consent. The Senator may do that 
under the act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority. 
It is a very generous gesture and will 
expedite the proceedings at hand. 

Mr. President, the pending question 
is the Domenici substitute, is it not? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. BAKER. We have spent a fair 
amount of time today not talking 
about the Domenici substitute, and I 
wonder if there is much reason to not 
talk about it much longer or if we can 
get on with a vote or some sort of 
thing on that amendment? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. Leader, from 
my standpoint might I first join you in 
thanking the distinguished minority 
leader and the distinguished Senator 
from Florida for yielding us 45 min- 
utes to somewhat equalize the time. 

Having said that, I am prepared, Mr. 
Leader, to yield back the remainder of 
my time on the Domenici substitute. 

I had a request from Senator 
ABDNOR who wanted to speak for 1 
minute. 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, we are 
all well aware that this compromise 
budget resolution does not have over- 
whelming support from anyone, but it 
is the best concensus at which we can 
hope to arrive. As we all know, the 
President is not very satisfied with 
either the levels of defense spending 
or social spending which it contains. 
On the other hand, those who favor 
reducing the deficit through addition- 
al taxes are not totally satisfied either. 
Still, this alternative is both a reasona- 
ble and fiscally responsible version of 
a budget. It is my hope that it is some- 
thing upon which we can agree. 

The 17.5-percent figure for real 
growth in defense spending recognizes 
the serious situation we face in light 
of the massive Soviet military buildup 
of the last two decades. While this 
figure is entirely reasonable and de- 
fensible in its own right, the truth of 
the matter, as we all realize, is that 
whatever number we settle on will be 
our starting point when we go to con- 
ference with the House. 

The House approved only a 2.3-per- 
cent increase. That means the final 
figure will be somewhere between the 
House and Senate figures. We should 
bear in mind that the President origi- 
nally requested more than 10 percent 
in real terms. 

It is interesting to note that the 
debate on defense spending has shift- 
ed significantly during the past 2 
years. Hardly anyone in Congress is 
calling for defense cuts. The real 
debate involves how much of an in- 
crease should be granted. This indi- 
cates that Members of Congress un- 
derstand the nature of the formidable 
threat facing this country. 

As a more general rule, we would do 
well to keep in mind that whatever 
budget resolution this distinguished 
body finally approves will have to be 
taken to conference with the House. 
The resolution passed by that body 
threatens to destroy virtually every bit 
of progress achieved in recent years. 

The House would raise social spend- 
ing to the point that 97 percent of the 
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savings we have been able to make in 
social welfare programs in the last 
couple of years would be lost. This 
would be a huge step backward. Fund- 
ing for many of these programs has 
actually been increasing, but the ac- 
tions we have taken in the recent past 
have successfully slowed the rate of 
this increase from what it otherwise 
would have been. 

To finance all of this extra spending, 
the House would raise taxes $315 bil- 
lion over existing law for the next 6 
years. That is $315 billion that would 
come straight out of the pockets of 
American workers who are trying to 
support their families. The massive 
taxes and huge deficits the House 
would have us approve so that we can 
return to the big-spender policies of 
the past is a prescription that is guar- 
anteed to destroy economic recovery. 
The spending restraint Congress has 
shown in the last 2 years has finally 
instilled some confidence in the pri- 
vate sector of the economy. Whatever 
kind of resolution we pass here is 
going to have to be compromised with 
a House budget that would obliterate 
the confidence of the financial com- 
munity so essential for a return to 
prosperity. 

As far as total outlays are concerned, 
this substitute includes the savings 
achieved by the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee. On the revenue side, however, 
it does away with the requirement 
that we somehow come up with some 
$30 billion in short order for fiscal 
1984. Unless we succeed in modifying 
this mandate, it would seem that there 
are only a limited number of ways to 
make this money appear. 

We can either increase existing 
taxes, impose new ones, repeal the 
third year of the tax cut, do away with 
indexing, or resort to a combination of 
some or all of these. While the desire 
to reduce the size of the massive Fed- 
eral deficit is certainly admirable, in 
fact some of us have been voicing our 
concerns about deficits for years, these 
alternative ways of increasing reve- 
nues are simply not acceptable under 
current economic conditions. 

The problem with adding new taxes 
or increasing the ones we have is that 
the American taxpayer is already 
taxed to the hilt. In recent months we 
have added a nickel to the gas tax and 
raised contributions to social security. 
If taxes are now raised even more, the 
standard of living of workers will de- 
crease. Even more disturbing, many 
more Americans are going to find 
themselves without a job as the econo- 
my suffers distortions brought about 
by excessive taxation. 

In recognition of the heavy burden 
on the taxpayer and on the economy 
as a whole, Congress passed the 3-year 
program of tax relief. The Nation now 
is beginning to reap the benefits of 
that action. Unemployment is on its 
way down, productivity is increasing, 
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interest rates, although still too high, 
are at their lowest point in years, and 
this is all happening during a time 
when inflation is at a relative snail's 
pace. There still is a long way to go, 
and we should hesitate to change di- 
rection by junking the third-year cut 
at such an early stage of recovery. 

The most serious mistake we could 
make, however, would be to eliminate 
or delay the indexing of personal 
income tax rates presently slated to 
begin January 1985. Dropping index- 
ing would enable us to levy more taxes 
on the public without having to face 
them with the truth of what was hap- 
pening. As a matter of fact, the lack of 
indexing is to a large extent responsi- 
ble for the economic problems which 
are now confronting us. As long as we 
had rapid inflation as in the late six- 
ties and all through the seventies, 
Congress did not need to raise taxes to 
increase revenues—it happened auto- 
matically as taxpayers who were 
making no more in terms of constant 
dollars nevertheless found themselves 
vaulted into higher tax brackets. 

With such “painless taxes,“ and by 
that I mean painless only in the sense 
Members of Congress did not have to 
admit voting for tax increases, Con- 
gress did not have to control spending. 
Instead, a herd of new programs was 
set loose, and you can be sure the re- 
sulting backdoor tax increases have 
been plenty painful for the average 
American. Now this herd of new pro- 
grams is threatening to trample us all 
in the form of huge deficits. 

Doing away with indexing may be a 
short-term way to raise a few extra 
dollars, but it is also the best way to 
assure that we will soon return to the 
free-spending policies which got us 
into trouble in the first place. 

The best way to deal with the seri- 
ous deficit problem is through eco- 
nomic recovery which both increases 
revenues and cuts spending. But, the 
best way to kill economic recovery 
while still in its early stages is to tax it 
to death. The alternative resolution 
we are now considering avoids this se- 
rious mistake. All in all, it is a very 
workable and responsible approach to 
a very serious fiscal problem. I urge 
my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend. I might say with all 
the things that have been said about 
the substitute here, the Senator's 
words are very kind and I appreciate 
it. 

I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida that I had one request 
from Senator Tower, and we just 
want to check real quick to see if he 
still wishes to speak, if we could have a 
couple of minutes. 

Mr. President, the request that the 
distinguished Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER) made of me was on yesterday, 
and I understand that if he has a 
statement he will place it in the 
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Record and, therefore, I have no fur- 
ther requests, and I am prepared to 
yield back my time that I have on the 
substitute, and I do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has 58 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I had 
one request from the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, this pro- 
posal before us will add $1,800,000,000 
to the national debt between now and 
1988. There is no way that my con- 
science will allow me to vote for it. 
Even the most elementary understand- 
ing of economics would lead one to 
conclude that deficits of this size will 
force such huge Government borrow- 
ing that interest rates will be pushed 
up and any fledging economic recovery 
will be choked off. 

All of us know the facts. The argu- 
ment in both the Democratic and Re- 
publican cloakrooms is, When will the 
interest rates be forced up? Politicians 
are wondering whether the interest 
rates will go up before or after the 
1984 elections. They are not asking 
“if” it will happen but only “when” it 
will happen. 

When will we stop playing politics? 
When will we try to stop pretending 
that deficits do not matter? When will 
we stop trying to fool the people by 
saying that we can write a responsible 
budget without affecting revenues, de- 
fense, or entitlement programs. We 
cannot exempt from consideration 100 
percent of the income and 80 percent 
of the spending and still write a re- 
sponsible budget. 

We are underestimating the under- 
standing and patriotism of the Ameri- 
can people. They understand that 
deficits do matter. They know that 
without controlling the budget, there 
can be no real economic recovery. 
They are willing to make sacrifices as 
long as they are reasonable and are 
shared by all. Congress and the Presi- 
dent, including members of both par- 
ties, are failing to provide the leader- 
ship which is now desperately needed. 

The Hollings proposal and the John- 
ston-Nunn proposals for sharply re- 
duced deficits brought about by a 
fairly distributed and shared sacrifice 
should be reconsidered by the Presi- 
dent and by others who in the past 
have professed to be for balanced 
budgets. 


DEFICITS, DEFICITS, DEFICITS 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, in 
August 1981, we enacted the Kemp- 
Roth tax bill and instituted the era of 
Reaganomics. Today, as we vote on 
the 1984 budget, we are reaping the 
bitter harvest of that fundamentally 
flawed economic policy. 

Today's and tomorrow's colossal 
deficits should come as no surprise. 
When you deplete Federal revenues by 
$1 trillion 1984-88 and massively in- 
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crease defense spending to $1.7 trillion 
1984-88, you do not have to be a Price- 
Waterhouse accountant to see that 
you are creating a giant sea of red ink. 
Senator Domenici and Senator BAKER 
in their version of the budget antici- 
pate accumulated deficits of $1,008 
trillion from 1984 to 1988. 

I remember the shock that ran 
through this place when President 
Carter submitted his fiscal year 1981 
budget with a deficit of $16 billion. 
Imagine that—a $16 billion deficit 
from a President who had come to 
office on a pledge of balancing the 
budget. 

We forthwith made him take that 
budget back. In fact, he submitted 
three budgets that year in an effort to 
calm the alarm that deficit figure was 
creating in Congress and in the finan- 
cial markets. 

I served on Majority Leader Byrp’s 
task force which was charged with the 
painful duty of trying to bring the 
budget into balance. I think we did a 
respectable job, but the Iranian Revo- 
lution and the explosion of OPEC oil 
prices that followed undid most of our 
work. We finished the year with a $57 
billion deficit and Ronald Reagan en- 
tered the White House. 

Candidate Reagan told the Ameri- 
can people he would balance the 
budget if not in 1983 then certainly in 
1984. 

Thus, when President Reagan sub- 
mitted his version of the fiscal year 
1982 budget, he projected the follow- 


ing deficit picture. 
Fiscal year: 


Billions 


1983 (estimated) ... 

1984 (estimated) ... 

1985 (estimated) 

Put another way, Ronald Reagan in 
his term of office will add more than 
two-thirds as much to the national 
debt as all of his predecessor Presi- 
dents put together. The debt was $1 
trillion when he began his term and it 
will be over $1.7 trillion when he com- 
pletes it. Pretty neat trick from a man 
who used to balance the budget every 
night while he was on the General 
Electric banquet circuit. 

Well, what is the significance of all 
this? Is it just a big numbers game 
that has no real meaning? Is this just 
another great American con job? 

There is enormous significance, I 
submit. I will mention but two major 
consequences of all of this deficit busi- 
ness. 

First. Aborting the recovery: With 
an economy as dead as ours, with fac- 
tories, equipment, and people so terri- 
bly underutilized, the impact of these 
deficits will not be directly felt in 1983 
and 1984. There is little risk of “crowd- 
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ing out“ in 1983 and 1984 because busi- 
nesses will not be massively in the 
credit markets in those years. But in 
1985 and thereafter, you run the 
almost certain risk of crowding out 
galore. 

Under the resolution before us, 65 
percent of the investment capital in 
the Nation’s capital markets will be 
absorbed by the Federal Government 
in 1983 just to cover the deficit. In 
1984, it will be 57 percent, and 51 per- 
cent in 1985 if all goes well. But, how 
can all go well? What is left for busi- 
ness and industry to rebuild? What is 
left for housing? What is left for in- 
vestment in all those high-tech indus- 
tries the President says is our best 
hope to provide jobs? 

In the past 25 years, Federal partici- 
pation in the credit markets averaged 
only 20 percent. Today it is 38 percent, 
tomorow it will be 65 percent, and 
under this resolution it will be 51 per- 
cent in 1985 when business may want 
to do some very substantial borrowing. 

When and if that occurs, interest 
rates will climb upward and we could 
be plummeted into yet another reces- 
sion. 

Second. Shackling the future: By 
creating an unending sea of big, 
bigger, and biggest deficits for the re- 
mainder of the decade of the eighties 
we are, by delayed paralysis, crippling 
future Congresses and future Presi- 
dents. Mandrake the Magician would 
have trouble working around this defi- 
cit stranglehold. Cutting the defense 
budget will be very hard with many 
new, expensive weapons cramming the 
pipeline. Entitlements will continue on 
their merry, uncontrolled way. If in- 
flation returns, you will have the mad 
momentum of indexing causing ex- 
penditures to ratchet up and revenues 
to ratchet down. 

The 1984 election will tell us wheth- 
er Ronald Reagan or some Democrat 
is the political inheritor of the delayed 
miseries of Reaganomics. Whatever 
the electoral case may be, I perceive 
the inheritance to be a haunted 
legacy. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
intend to vote against this budget res- 
olution for the simple reason that it 
fails to meet the test of responsible 
budgeting. 

The process of drafting a budget for 
fiscal year 1984 began in a bipartisan 
fashion in the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee. There, Republicans joined Demo- 
crats in reporting out a budget that, 
while not perfect by most standards, 
represented a good start on a 1984 
budget. 

The most critical element of a 1984 
budget is a demonstration of Congress 
intent to reduce Federal deficits, par- 
ticularly after the economy recovers 
from the recession. According to most 
economists, it is the prospect of con- 
tinuing massive deficits in the foresee- 
able future that is preventing interest 
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rates from falling further. This pros- 
pect is making investors reluctant to 
commit funds at reasonable rates of 
interest. As long as interest rates 
remain at high levels, economic recov- 
ery will be weak. Consequently, the 
most important contribution that Con- 
gress can make to a sustained recovery 
is to show a serious commitment to 
reduce deficits in the next several 
years. 

The bipartisan budget reported by 
the Budget Committee, although its 
deficits were still too high, achieved 
significant progress in reducing future 
deficits. The fiscal year 1988 deficit 
represented a 54-percent reduction 
from the deficit that would occur with 
no action. Furthermore, the 1988 defi- 
cit would have been 22 percent below 
that recommended by President 
Reagan. Thus, whatever the faults of 
the Budget Committee’s resolution, it 
endorsed policies that would have sub- 
stantially reduced deficits. Further- 
more, the bipartisan nature of the 
budget would have given some assur- 
ance to the financial markets that 
these policies would have been imple- 
mented. 

Rather than continue this bipartisan 
process, Senate Republicans retreated 
behind closed doors and drafted their 
own budget. This was necessary, not 
because the original budget was inad- 
equate, but because some of its provi- 
sions were embarrassing to President 
Reagan. 

Most budget analysts agree that 
recent congressional actions taken in 
defense spending and tax cuts are 
major factors in projected Federal 
deficits. By addressing these causes of 
high deficits, the Budget Committee’s 
resolution was a responsible effort. 
Specifically, that budget scaled back 
future tax cuts, but retained those tax 
cuts that are already in place. The 
budget also moderated defense 
growth, which allows us to meet our 
security needs within our Nation’s 
fiscal capacity. By achieving signifi- 
cant savings in these areas, this 
budget was able to reject the adminis- 
tration’s proposals for further deep 
cuts in domestic programs. 

The Republican substitute does not 
have this balance. While it retains the 
original budget recommendations for 
domestic programs, it reverses the sav- 
ings in the defense and tax areas. 
Rather than engage in debate over the 
appropriate level for defense spending. 
Senate Republicans have engaged in a 
numbers game that is designed to save 
face for the President. A similar situa- 
tion exists regarding revenues, where 
the question of the role that revenues 
can play in reducing deficits is over- 
shadowed by the symbolic importance 
of the 1981 tax cut. 

The inevitable consequence of these 
budget policies is massive deficits. The 
policies recommended by the Republi- 
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can budget will produce a 1988 deficit 
of $220 billion, which exceeds the com- 
mittee budget deficit by 77 percent. 
This is exactly the wrong fiscal policy, 
if we want a stronger recovery. This 
budget sends a message to the finan- 
cial markets that Congress, for politi- 
cal reasons, cannot agree on ways to 
reduce the deficit. 

The Republican substitute attempts 
to paper over this defect in two ways. 
First, the budget presents forecasts for 
only 2 years, in order to avoid admit- 
ting to the consequences of its policies 
for the deficit. Second, language is in- 
cluded that states Congress intent to 
lower the deficit in future years. 

This approach is wholly inadequate. 
It reinforces the attitude held by 
many in the financial community and 
in the public in general that Congress 
is unable to agree on specific measures 
to lower the deficit. Moreover, it re- 
flects a misunderstanding of the task 
confronting Congress. What is needed 
is action to be taken now to reduce the 
deficit over the next several years, not 
a vague commitment to take action at 
some point in the future. Under the 
Republican substitute, those in busi- 
ness, labor, and the financial commu- 
nity must continue to deal with the 
uncertainty over future Federal 
budget policies. 

In sum, this resolution is not a re- 
sponsible answer to our economic and 
budgetary needs. I am hopeful that 
the conference with the House will 
produce a better budget plan. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, one of 
the continuing problems of American 
Government, a problem central to the 
debate in the Senate on this year’s 
budget resolution, is the increasingly 
difficult time we seem to have in es- 
tablishing a national policy course and 
staying on it. Americans are by nature 
impatient. This impatience has gener- 
ally been an asset, for it has caused 
our people not to accept the status 
quo and to always work energetically 
to improve life in our country. But im- 
patience when continually applied to 
basic national public policy tends to 
create only uncertainty; it tends to un- 
dermine confidence in our Govern- 
ment and in our economy. 

For one of the few times in the last 
20 years in the United States, Ameri- 
cans made a clear choice in 1980 when 
they elected a President about the di- 
rection in which this country should 
move. When they went to the polls 
just 2 years ago, a majority of Ameri- 
cans seemed to say these things: 

First. We must insure our national 
security at any price. 

Second. We must leave with each 
wage earner the maximum possible 
percentage of the money he or she 
earns. The strength of America has 
always assumed that people would 
have the broadest discretion in the use 
of their income, not that Government 
would confiscate unfairly large por- 
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tions of income to spend for its own 
purposes. 

Third. We can no longer afford to 
offer an excessively large range of do- 
mestic programs, though we will not 
compromise our obligations to elderly 
Americans, to the disabled, and to the 
most needy in our society. 

This was a clear message. It was a 
message that set our country on a 
course, a course which in my view was 
thoughtful and prudent. The question 
before the Senate today as it debates 
this budget resolution is whether that 
course is right or whether a new direc- 
tion is now needed. I am fervently of 
the opinion that the principles about 
government which dictated the out- 
come of the 1980 Presidential election 
are still the fundamental principles in 
the minds of most Americans. Thus, I 
believe that the Domenici-Baker 
amendment to this budget resolution 
more nearly reflects the aspirations 
and priorities of the American people 
than do the resolutions passed in the 
House or reported in the Senate, and I 
support the proposal of Senators Do- 
MENICI and BAKER. 

Let us look briefly at the course 
upon which we set in 1980, and at the 
benefits to the country which that na- 
tional direction has achieved. First, we 
announced a commitment to upgrade 
our national defenses. We would mod- 
ernize strategically and conventional- 
ly. We would improve readiness and 
sustainability. We would, for the first 
time in more than a decade, respond 
convincingly to a massive Soviet mili- 
tary buildup that had spanned 20 
years. For we as a nation recognized 
that our forces in 1980 were not ade- 
quate to meet our obligations through- 
out the world. 

For 2 years we stayed on this course. 
As a result, we are now in a better po- 
sition to respond to conventional con- 
tingencies than we were when Presi- 
dent Reagan took office. Moreover, we 
have undertaken an essential strategic 
modernization effort that is critical to 
insure our national security. As a 
result of this defense program, we may 
soon be in a position to have sufficient 
credibility with the Soviets to achieve 
meaningful arms control agreements. 
We are already achieving greater sta- 
bility in weapons systems production 
and are driving down the unit costs of 
various programs. And finally, as we 
enhance our defenses, we are in a posi- 
tion to conduct foreign policy from a 
position of strength. 

Second, the President proposed and 
the Congress adopted a significant 
plan for tax reduction. The last reduc- 
tion in individual income tax rates will 
take effect on July 1. The Congress 
has also enacted tax provisions which 
will automatically index the tax rates 
to account for future inflation. 

There are many who argue that this 
was an ill-conceived fiscal policy which 
has been unsuccessful. But look at the 
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facts. Inflation is one-third what it 
was in the Carter administration. In- 
terest rates have been cut in half. We 
have pulled out of a long, difficult re- 
cession and are seeing promising eco- 
nomic growth, including recoveries in 
major industrial sectors such as auto- 
mobiles and homebuilding. The stock 
market is at an alltime high and has 
been setting new records almost daily. 
The undeniable lesson is that the 
fiscal policy of the last 2 years has cre- 
ated confidence among Americans in 
the country’s economy, and that confi- 
dence is reflected by virtually every 
economic measurement. 

Third, President Reagan proposed 
and the Congress adopted substantial 
reductions in domestic programs in 
1981. The domestic programs which 
we cut were not essential governmen- 
tal obligations; they were not solemn 
responsibilities to groups of Ameri- 
cans, such as social security or medi- 
care. They were remnants of the so- 
called Great Society, remnants of an 
era when the conventional wisdom was 
that the Federal Government ought to 
solve every social problem. That view 
has reflected in the real growth of do- 
mestic expenditures, not counting in- 
terest on the national debt, by 200 per- 
cent from 1963 to 1983 while real 
growth in defense for this same period 
was only 18 percent. 

The effect of these domestic pro- 
gram reductions has also been posi- 
tive. These reductions have helped to 
hold down deficits. The reductions 
have limited the long-term obligations 
of the Federal Government and have 
signaled the public that we cannot 
look to Government to solve every in- 
dividual’s problem. There are some 
groups—the elderly, the handi- 
capped—to whom Government has 
special obligations. But this country 
was built on self-reliance, not on gov- 
ernmental support for large groups of 
individuals with no special need. 

These were the principles which dic- 
tated public policy for the last 2 years. 
They were and are sound principles 
which the American people endorsed 
in 1980 and which the American 
people, I deeply believe, continue to 
subscribe to. 

But what do the budget resolutions 
passed in the House and reported in 
the Senate do? They move away from 
each of the basic principles of Ameri- 
can policy we have followed since 
President Reagan was elected. They 
signal a shift in the direction of our 
country—a shift toward military inad- 
equacy, toward confiscatory taxation, 
and toward unnecessary governmental 
spending. It is a shift that is not called 
for and that does not serve the inter- 
ests of the country. I shall be disap- 
pointed if the Senate as a whole 
chooses to abandon a successful and 
consistent program of the last 2 years 
to move in different directions. And I 
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am pleased that the distinguished 
chairman of our Budget Committee 
and the distinguished majority leader 
have offered the Senate an alternative 
that keeps the country moving in the 
right direction. 

How does the Domenici-Baker 
amendment keep the country on the 
course I have described? First, the 
amendment increases the defense 
budget ceiling by $8 billion in budget 
authority—from $267 billion in the 
committee-reported resolution to $275 
billion under the amendment. This 
amount is still not fully adequate, but 
it is a material improvement and is 
generally consistent with our commit- 
ment to guaranteed national security. 
I testified at length before the Budget 
Committee on these matters on March 
7 of this year and, therefore, will not 
take the Senate’s time to review the 
points I made before the committee. I 
do ask unanimous consent that my 
statement from March 7 be inserted in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. TOWER. Second, the amend- 
ment does not require a large increase 
in taxes for fiscal year 1984 and suc- 
ceeding years, as the reported budget 
resolution does. That resolution would 
do away with the third year of tax re- 
duction and stop indexing. This pro- 
posed tax increase could not come at a 
worse time. The economic recovery is 
just starting; for it to continue, a 
pickup in consumer spending must 
occur. According to many economists, 
a tax increase of this size will severely 
reduce consumer purchasing power 
and could stop the recovery dead in its 
tracks. 

But economic performance in this 
country is based on at least one impor- 
tant factor which no econometrician 
can factor into his computer model. It 
is based on the confidence of Ameri- 
cans in the underlying strength of the 
economy, and that confidence is cre- 
ated and maintained when Americans 
believe that there is a consistent, sen- 
sible policy upon which they can rely. 
The confidence wanes when policy di- 
rection shifts, when promises are 
broken, and when national leaders 
seem not to be in control. Nothing 
could do more to destroy the confi- 
dence that Americans now have in the 
economy than to rescind a tax reduc- 
tion which has been promised for 2 
years. It is a reduction which consum- 
ers expect, which business has antici- 
pated, and which the financial mar- 
kets are responding to. If we renege on 
commitments about national tax 
policy, then those Senators who vote 
for these tax increases can have the 
responsibility for what the economy 
does. 

Finally, what does the Senate-re- 
ported budget resolution do with do- 
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mestic programs? In almost every cate- 
gory of domestic spending, it provides 
for increases above what President 
Reagan requested. In energy; natural 
resources and environment; agricul- 
ture; community and regional develop- 
ment; education, training, employ- 
ment, and social services; health; 
income security; and veterans’ bene- 
fits, the budget resolution exceeds the 
administation’s proposal. At a time 
when we need to continue to limit gov- 
ernmental obligations, this is the 
wrong direction in which to move. 

There is probably no decision which 
the Congress makes each year that is 
more important than the decision 
about the size and composition of the 
Federal budget. The budget is the 
summary expression of the priorities 
of the American people. 

There are some Members of Con- 
gress who believe that the Federal 
Government should receive a larger 
percentage of individuals’ income, that 
relatively small increases in defense 
spending are sufficient, and that 
major growth in domestic programs of 
all types is appropriate. 

There are other Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who believe that we should 
leave more hard-earned dollars with 
people to spend in whatever way they 
choose, that our national defenses 
need substantial investment now, and 
that many domestic programs are non- 
essential and can be reduced or aban- 
doned. 

The resolution reported by the 
Budget Committee reflects the views 
of the first group. It does not reflect 
my views, nor, I think, the views of the 
American people. The American 
people experienced for too long the 
shortsighted fiscal policy reflected in 
the House-passed budget proposal and 
that reported in the Senate. That 
policy resulted in national double-digit 
inflation; it provided us with interest 
rates that reached 21.5 percent by 
1980. That fiscal policy did not work 
then and it will not work now. 

I would make one final point. There 
are some who say that the priorities 
that I and other Senators may estab- 
lish are insensitive to human needs. 
Nothing could be less true. As I said 
previously, I do not know of a single 
Senator who would not honor our 
longstanding obligations under the 
social security program, under medi- 
care, and under a series of other pro- 
grams that have historically been obli- 
gations of our Government to those 
most in need. 

But there are at least four reasons 
that many of us believe that a growing 
Federal domestic program effort is no 
longer prudent. First, we are in a 
period of severely limited Federal re- 
sources. We simply cannot do every- 
thing we might like to do if our reve- 
nues were greater. 

Second, we need to be fair to all tax- 
payers. A family which has taxable 
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income of $20,000 a year is already 
paying one-quarter of the next dollar 
of income to the Federal Government. 
When State and local tax obligations 
are added to this, we see that Ameri- 
cans who are not earning excessive 
amounts of money are paying more 
than one-third of their income in 
taxes. If we increase governmental ob- 
ligations, then we will have to ask 
such Amerians to give up even more or 
their income. 

Third, national security must be the 
first priority. Every other part of gov- 
ernmental activity becomes meaning- 
less unless the long-term security of 
the United States against external 
threat is assured. 

Fourth, more money is not necessar- 
ily the answer to many domestic prob- 
lems. For example, a commission re- 
cently reported on substantial prob- 
lems with American education. While 
I share the concerns of this commis- 
sion, I am reasonably convinced as one 
who was formerly a college professor 
that more Federal spending on educa- 
tion is not going to solve the problem. 
In fact, we have spent increasingly 
larger amounts on education since 
1960, and the problem has become in- 
creasingly more serious. 

We have been on a course for the 
last 2 years—with respect to taxation, 
national defense, and national prior- 
ities—which is fundamentally sound 
and which ought to be continued. It is 
a course that reflects the view of the 
majority of Americans. If we pass the 
budget resolution now before us, we 
will have shifted course for no appar- 
ent reason and when there is no 
demand to do so. I hope that we will 
make a more responsible choice by 
adopting the Domenici-Baker amend- 
ment and enabling the country to con- 
tinue on a policy course which I am 
convinced is sound and will produce 
the economic results we all want. 


EXHIBIT No. 1 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN TOWER BEFORE 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


[Charts and graphs not reproducible in 
REcoRD.] 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the opportunity to present my personal 
views on the President's FY 84 request for 
National Defense. 

When I appeared before this Committee 
last year, I indicated my belief that it would 
be a grave error to make near-term and 
long-term reductions in the President's pro- 
posed defense program. My convictions in 
this regard have only strengthened. 

During the course of this hearing, I will 
review significant trends in the global situa- 
tion and how our military forces are being 
used every day to support our foreign policy 
commitments. In addition, I will discuss the 
improvements which have recently been 
made in our defense posture, the magnitude 
of our outstanding requirements, and some 
recent changes in the economic situation 
which bear on our ability to fund our na- 
tional security requirements. 

These issues should be considered of fun- 
damental importance to the Budget Com- 
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mittee as we assess our national priorities 
and our global responsibilities over the next 
five years. 


CHANGES IN THE GLOBAL SITUATION 


During the ten-year period which ended in 
1980, the task of protecting U.S. worldwide 
interests became exceedingly more complex 
and demanding. The rapid expansion of 
Soviet military might during the decade of 
the 1970's put considerable pressure on U.S. 
allies in Europe and Asia and fundamentally 
altered the strategic nuclear balance. Chal- 
lenges facing U.S. military forces were also 
magnified by growing international instabil- 
ity and the geographic expansion of threats 
to Western interests, often the result of 
Soviet or Soviet-inspired activity. 

For example, in the 1970's, we saw Cubans 
involved in conflict in Angola and Ethiopia, 
the Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea, 
and Soviets engaged in brutal warfare 
against the people of Afghanistan. In addi- 
tion to these open conflicts, the Soviets 
moved aggressively to expand their influ- 
ence in Syria, Iraq, South Yemen, and 
Libya. Moreover, Cuba revived its policy of 
supporting radical elements in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Since 1980, the destabilizing activities of 
the Soviets and their surrogates have not 
lessened. The world is certainly no more 
stable today than it was in 1980. 

To date, the change in the Kremlin's lead- 
ership following the death of Leonid Brezh- 
nev has not resulted in any alteration in the 
aggressive international behavior of the 
Soviet Union. The brutal warfare in Af- 
ghanistan continues as does Soviet repres- 
sion in Poland. Most troubling has been the 
skill of Mr. Andropov to play upon the fears 
of West Europeans in an effort to divide the 
United States from her European allies. 

Within the Western Hemisphere, there 
are many causes for concern. The insurgen- 
cy in El Salvador is continuing. Nicaragua 
continues a military build-up unprecedented 
in the region and has initiated border clash- 
es with Honduras. 

Major events of the past year confirm the 
trends toward declining global stability. 
Three major confleits occurred during this 
period: the battle over the Falkland Islands, 
the Israeli incursion into Lebanon, and the 
second phase of the Iran-Iraq war. While 
many lessons can be drawn from these con- 
flicts—including the value of advanced tech- 
nology weapons—the major conclusion is 
the continuing trend of nations to turn to 
military means to solve international dis- 
putes. The ongoing Iran-Iraq war is particu- 
larly troubling, given its potential to desta- 
bilize the entire, oil-rich Persian Gulf 
region. 

There are a number of forces within the 
Middle East that remain a serious threat to 
U.S. interests. Key among these is Libya. 

We have no reason to be complacent 
about the global situation. It is true that 
our economic problems are real and severe; 
they must be addressed. However, we must 
caution against a myopia about budget defi- 
cits which severely handicaps our ability to 
deal with some very serious international se- 
curity issues. We cannot permit ourselves to 
be distracted from our global responsibil- 
ities, while the Soviets and their surrogates, 
facing their own economic problems, contin- 
ue to pursue an aggressive foreign policy. 

The global situation which I have de- 
scribed requires that the President have 
adequate foreign policy tools to meet the 
challenges that face Western security. 
Among these is an adequate foreign assist- 
ance program—both its military and eco- 
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nomic components. However, one of the 
President's chief foreign policy tools is a ca- 
pable military force. Essential to the value 
of this tool is the perception by our Allies 
and adversaries not only that the United 
States has the will to use these forces in 
support of its foreign policy objectives, but 
on that we can prevail should deterrence 
ail. 


DEFENSE AS AN INSTRUMENT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


In urging the Budget Committee to sup- 
port the full range of foreign-policy related 
programs in FY 1984, I do not want to leave 
the impression that the United States has 
not responded to these crises or that our 
Armed Forces have been idle during the last 
twelve months. In fact, our forces have been 
quite active, both in response to internation- 
al crises and in the pre-planned execution of 
operations and training in support of U.S. 
foreign policy. 

For example, Figure 1 depicts naval oper- 
ations during the two-month period from 
the end of September through November, 
1982. During this period, eight of our four- 
teen carriers were at sea in support of U.S. 
policy. The scope of our global commit- 
ments required adjustments in the move- 
ment of carrier battle groups in every ocean 
to meet our commitment in Lebanon while 
fulfilling all other international obligations. 
This flexibility is not easily acquired or sus- 
tained. The Navy modified the deployments 
of seven carriers to place two on-station in 
the eastern Mediterranean Sea. The incre- 
mental cost of the Lebanon commitment in 
FY 1983, which will have to be absorbed 
through a decline in other operations or 
maintenance, is in excess of $100 million. 

The pace of operations in the other Serv- 
ices is just as impressive. Funding approved 
by the Congress supports our foreign policy 
on a daily basis. Any decrease from the cur- 
rent level of effort is certain to have at least 
one of the following effects: a reduction of 
our ability to perform these same missions 
more efficiently in the future and to meet 
the projected threat; a reduction in our abil- 
ity to support foreign policy objectives this 
year; or a reduction in the manpower and 
materiel support base necessary to carry out 
these operations. 

If substantial meat ax” reductions are to 
be made, we must first ask our civilian 
policy-makers which commitments they are 
prepared to compromise. It is unreasonable 
to ask the Services to give us a list enumer- 
ating any substantial cuts until we tell them 
which commitments, or which roles and 
missions assigned them by civilian author- 
ity, will now have a lower priority. 


DEFENSE IMPROVEMENTS SINCE 1980 


In 1980 there are serious concern among 
the American people that our military capa- 
bility was rapidly declining relative to that 
of the Soviet Union. The American people 
were outraged that our defense posture had 
been neglected and permitted to deteriorate. 
In America, people understand well that a 
weak military or even a perception of weak- 
ness will undermine the very purpose of a 
strong military—namely, to deter aggres- 
sion—and that such weakness will increase, 
not decrease, the likelihood of conflict. 
They were also angered that our military 
might not be able to prevail should deter- 
rence fail. Let’s look at what the state of 
our military was in 1980. 

In late 1980, the readiness of U.S. forces 
was at an all-time post-war low. Personnel 
retention had become critical. The Army 
was short 515 infantry squads and 6,000 
combat arms non-commissioned officers. 
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Ships could not sail for lack of specialized 
personnel. The materiel readiness of our 
forces was also critical. Shortages of spare 
and repair parts restricted operations and 
training. 

Across the entire range of military invest- 
ment, the rate of modernization was too 
slow. Moreover, even the less than adequate 
levels of procurement proposed were under- 
funded. Through the unwillingness of previ- 
ous administrations—both Republican and 
Democrat—to apply proper estimates to its 
budgets, the entire defense program was 
wracked by inflation. 

Overall, our capabilities in 1980 were in- 
sufficient to meet our minimum peacetime 
requirements and the foreign policy crises 
of that period. More importantly, we had 
not laid a sufficient foundation for the im- 
provements necessary to meet a more tech- 
nically capable threat in the context of an 
increasingly unstable global environment. 

Let's now look at the return on invest- 
ment we have realized during the last two 
years. 

Since 1980, the number of units reporting 
themselves fully or substantially combat- 
ready has increased by 30 percent. Person- 
nel retention is still a serious long-term 
problem, but previous trends have been re- 
versed. In 1982, nearly 70 percent of all eli- 
gible personnel chose to reenlist compared 
to only 55 percent two years earlier. Except 
for specialized areas, this problem is no 
longer critical. Materiel readiness is some- 
what improved, and further improvements 
are in sight as the spare part investments of 
FY 1981 and FY 1982 reach the flight lines 
and storage bins. 

The pace of modernization has increased, 
but not as much as desired. Inefficient rates 
of production can still be found in the mod- 
ernization of tactical air and ground forces. 
In order to maintain the current inventory 
of tactical aircraft at an acceptable average 
age, we need to procure 603 aircraft every 
year. The FY 1984 request contains only 
449. 

Overall, our military capabilities are still 
short of requirements. However, in gross 
terms, improvements in capability will be 
achieved sooner than previously estimated. 

We in Congress should feel good about 
these improvements. In most areas, the 
trends are clearly positive. 

However, we cannot make up for over ten 
years of neglect in just two budget cycles. It 
is important to zeep in mind the cumulative 
size of Soviet military investments built up 
over the years. 

As indicated in the net assessment brief- 
ing we received last week, the gap between 
the military capital stocks of the United 
States and the Soviet Union, which is al- 
ready considerable, will continue to widen in 
the Soviets’ favor, even if the President's 
five-year plan is fully funded. 

During the course of the President's cur- 
rent procurement plan, which is much ma- 
ligned in Congress for being too ambitious, 
the Soviets will out-produce us: over 2-to-1 
in tanks, 3-to-1 in armored vehicles, 8-to-1 in 
artillery and rocket launchers, 2-to-1 in tac- 
tical combat aircraft, 3-to-1 in major war- 
ships and submarines, and 2-to-1 in theater 
nuclear delivery systems. 

It is this level of disparity which is, in 
large measure, responsible for unfavorable 
regional balances, such as that depicted for 
Europe in Figure 2. 

In the total scheme of our geographic dis- 
advantages, our social preferences for do- 
mestic programs, Soviet production rates, 
serious regional military imbalances, and a 
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very dynamic technological environment, I 
cannot stress enough the importance of 
maintaining our current modernization pro- 
gram. 

Our adversaries are not standing still and, 
in fact, have achieved qualitative preemi- 
nence on the battlefield in many areas. 
Thus, the Army’s modernization program is 
not only a response to a quantitatively supe- 
rior threat, but to a qualitatively superior 
one as well. Figure 3 indicates that, by the 
end of this decade, the Army’s introduction 
of new combat systems will reverse most of 
the qualitative, system-on-system disadvan- 
tages we now face. The outcome of any 
future conflict may be subject to debate; but 
the Congress should have confidence that, 
in both new doctrine and new systems, we 
are changing the character of the modern 
battlefield in ways that favor U.S. forces. 
Despite the complex engineering problems 
we constantly face in the development of 
high-quality weapon systems, technology is 
still our strong suit and we must exploit this 
advantage. 

OUTSTANDING DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS 


Let me turn to another issue of some con- 
cern in Congress—the absolute need for 
every program in the President's request. 

This Committee has expressed its skepti- 
cism over Secretary Weinberger’s vigorous 
defense of every dollar within his budget. 
We on the Armed Services Committee un- 
derstand that skepticism. Every year, the 
authorizing and appropriating committees 
make literally hundreds of changes to the 
budget which result in net reductions from 
the Administration’s request. We will con- 
tinue to do so. 

However, we must not confuse this micro- 
cosm of Congressional oversight with the 
larger issues of paramount importance in 
the budget process. In my judgment, every 
dollar in the President's defense program 
can be used to fulfill validated military re- 
quirements. Consider the scope and magni- 
tude of the unmet defense requirements we 
still face. 

Figure 4 indicates that, when the Presi- 
dent’s FY 1983-1987 five-year plan is finally 
delivered to the field (about 1991), and as- 
suming it is totally funded, the Army will 
have achieved the following levels of its in- 
ventory objectives: 59% for tanks, 79% for 
self-propelled Howitzers, 69% for Light Ar- 
mored Vehicles, 64% for personnel carriers 
and fighting vehicles, and 85% for five-and 
ten-ton trucks. 

In the area of combat sustainability, 
Figure 5 shows that by about 1989, we will 
have on hand less than 80 percent of war re- 
serve requirements for ammunition, only 70 
percent of the requirement for tactical mis- 
siles, a full 96 percent of needed secondary 
items, but only 61 percent of the require- 
ment for petroleum derivatives. 

The acquisition cost of combat sustain- 
ability in these high consumption areas is 
estimated at $1 billion per day. The cost for 
major equipment reserves is, of course, 
much higher. In 1980, the Army’s war re- 
serve inventory for equipment was below 
ten days of supply. By the end of 1984, it 
will be over twenty days. This clearly repre- 
sents progress, but we are not yet approach- 
ing acceptable levels of staying power. 

Yes, there are places where defense can 
use every dollar it can get to meet long- 
standing deficiencies. But another factor of 
legitmate concern is the state of our econo- 
my. 

ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


It is apparent that many of our colleagues 
will make their decisions concerning the ap- 
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propriate level for defense spending based 
on considerations other than those of na- 
tional security. In the last few years, it has 
even become popular in certain quarters to 
equate reduced defense spending with in- 
creased economic health. Let’s look at the 
facts. 

Under the Administration’s plan, defense 
spending will increase to about 31 percent of 
total federal unified budget outlays in 1988. 
This 31 percent share was exceeded each 
peacetime year from 1954 to 1972. During 
this period, both unemployment and the 
prime interest rate averaged about five per- 
cent. 

Between 1979 and 1983, defense spending 
has average only 25 percent of federal out- 
lays whiled unemployment averaged 8.1 per- 
cent and the prime rate 14.4 percent. 

In trying to find the cause of high unem- 
ployment, high interest rates, and economic 
stagnation, defense per se is not the place to 
look. 

In her testimony before the House Armed 
Services Committee, Alice Rivlin, Director 
of the Congressional Budget Office, con- 
cluded that: 

“The Congress must ultimately determine 
the need for defense spending by weighing 
alternative uses of resources against the 
threats to U.S. national interests and result- 
ing defense requirements. Clearly, the U.S. 
economy can support the defense build-up 
proposed by the Administration * * * More- 
over, the economy can sustain the defense 
build-up with little risk of rekindling infla- 
tion, at least in the next few years, and no 
overall adverse effects on employment.” 

The only caveat offered by Mrs. Rivlin in 
this and other testimony has been the warn- 
ing that growing Federal deficits could slow 
economic growth and rekindle inflation. 

The Administration has heeded this warn- 
ing by proposing a budget which, if ap- 
proved, would cut the deficit (both in real 
terms and as a percentage of GNP) to less 
than half of the CBO baseline projection in 
1988. 

However, the Administration’s budget has 
one major flaw—its overly pessimistic eco- 
nomic forecast. The most recent informa- 
tion available shows the leading economic 
indicators in January up 3.6 percent, the 
largest increase in 33 years. Durable goods, 
housing starts, and automobile production 
are all up. 

I am not here to argue for a particular set 
of economic assumptions, but it seems ap- 
parent that the economy will recover more 
strongly, and deficits will probably be small- 
er than previously projected. To those 
Members who last December or January 
publicly committed themselves to make sig- 
nificant reductions in defense based on the 
most pessimistic economic forecasts, I ask 
you to reconsider your position. In my view, 
the Budget Committee should not be basing 
its mark-up materials on anything but the 
most recent economic forecasts. 

In addition to the macroeconomic factors 
which may influence Members’ views on de- 
fense spending, there is a microeconomic 
view. In anticipation of the defense cuts 
called for by so many Members, I recently 
sent a letter to each Senator asking that he 
or she provide me a list of those programs in 
his or her state that could be reduced with- 
out an adverse impact on national security. 
To date, I have received responses from only 
six Senators, whose recommendations would 
amount to reductions in their states totaling 
less than $200 million in fiscal year 1984 and 
only $1 billion over the next five years. 

Wittingly or unwittingly, my colleagues— 
by opting not to respond to my letter—have 
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sent all of us a message: First, that there is 
more Congressional support for defense 
than has been reported in the media; and 
second, once we put the political rhetoric 
aside, the vast majority of my colleagues 
recognize that defense spending provides a 
tangible economic benefit to their states. 
Put more succinctly, reductions in defense 
spending places at risk Jobs for constitu- 
tents in their states in a time of high unem- 
ployment. They obviously do not subscribe 
to the ludicrous assertion of a few that 
somehow it is higher defense that will 
impede ecomomic recovery. 


ARBITRARY REAL GROWTH PATTERNS 


It is obvious, Mr. Chairman, that econom- 
ic considerations are driving Members of 
this Committee to simplistic and rather ar- 
bitrary solutions to a formidable national 
security problem. 

In his March 1 letter to the Budget Com- 
mittee, Secretary Weinberger has already 
indicated the fundamental problems associ- 
ated with arbitrary and fixed percentages of 
real growth. I would only highlight some ad- 
ditional points which reinforce his conclu- 
sion. 

Some have suggested that five percent 
real growth for defense would be a more ap- 
propriate level of effort. CBO has estimated 
that this would amount to a reduction in 
budget authority of $129 billion over the 
next five years. This is a considerable sum 
of money In fact, $129 billion is the equiva- 
lent size of one and one-half FY 1984 pro- 
curement budgets: more than 1,000 tanks, 
more than 600 tactical aircraft, and about 
24 warships. Over a five-year period, the re- 
ductions each year may appear small to 
some, but they can represent real combat 
capabilities. 

A more honest approach might suggest 
that we find less expensive substitutes for 
major systems. But in this case, military ca- 
pabilities are sacrificed and savings“ quick- 
ly disappear. 

As Figure 6 shows, if the Army’s “big 
five” were eliminated in FY 1984, the sav- 
ings would amount to nearly $6 billion in 
budget authority. But if they were replaced 
by current substitutes, the net savings 
would be less than half that amount. Of 
course, I should also note that the newer 
systems are generally easier to maintain, are 
safer, and require less manpower to operate. 
In addition, the Army’s air-land battle doc- 
trine, of such special interest to many 
within the so-called reform movement, 
cannot be fully implemented unless support- 
ed by these new systems. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
clear the record concerning the joint hear- 
ing held by the Budget and Armed Services 
Committees on cost growth in the defense 
program. Much has been written about the 
role of Mr. Spinney's work in the so-called 
military reform movement. Unfortunately, a 
false connection has been made between 
Mr. Spinney’s analysis and calls for reduc- 
tions in defense. 

Many have misinterpreted some signifi- 
cant conclusions contained in Mr. Spinney’s 
testimony. Clearly, the authors of the 
recent Time Magazine article missed the 
mark. Unfortunately, I do not have time 
today to challenge the many erroneous as- 
sertions reflected in that article—particular- 
ly, the sophistication versus simplicity argu- 
ments. At least, however, let me summarize 
for you what Mr. Spinney said in his testi- 
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mony before the Armed Services and 
Budget Committees ten days ago. 

The hearing record indicates that it is Mr. 
Spinney’s view that: (1) defense needs more 
dollars; (2) it is desirable to have a stable 
production environment; (3) increased pro- 
duction rates can be expected to drive down 
costs; (4) program stretch-outs cause costs 
to go up; and (5) reducing the defense 
budget would not cure cost growth prob- 
lems—it would make things worse. 

It is significant that these conclusions are 
similar to those of the service Secretaries 
and military Chiefs of Staff concerning the 
potential impact of significant reductions in 
the defense program. 

Several Members of the Budget Commit- 
tee, including you, Mr. Chairman, indicated 
that the Spinney report made a convincing 
case for the adverse effect that reductions 
in defense spending (particularly in the pro- 
curement accounts) would have on the cost 
of modernizing our forces. 


SUMMARY 


In the 1970's, our reason for not funding 
the required level for defense was a mood of 
anti-militarism. In 1983, the reason given by 
some is that we simply cannot afford it. Ir- 
respective of the reason given in the 1970's 
or the reasons given today, the result is the 
same. While we slow down, the Soviets con- 
tinue to expand, which in turn skews the 
military balance even further toward the 
Soviets. 

Mr. Chairman, in key regions of the world 
where the United States has vital interests, 
our political-military situation is eroding. 
The demands on our foreign policy and na- 
tional security establishment are increasing. 

Continued long-term political competition 
with the Soviet Union is a virtual certainty. 
Military conflict, with either the Soviet 
Union or its proxies, cannot be ruled out. 

At less than 7 percent of GNP and only 26 
percent of federal outlays, the United States 
can afford this defense program—I know it, 
and I believe you know it. 

We have made important progress in de- 
fense during the past two years. We must 
not falter, we must not weaken nor tire. 

At his own momentary political peril, the 
President has chosen a prudent course for 
the rebuilding of our nation’s defense. I 
stand with him. 

There is no national security justification 
for doing less than he has asked. 


FIGURE 4.—SELECTED ARMY EQUIPMENT OBJECTIVES AND 
INVENTORIES 
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FIGURE 5.—PERCENTAGE OF COMBAT SUSTAINABILITY 
REQUIREMENT ON-HAND AT END-FDP ? 


[In percent} 
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Figure 6.—Comparative fiscal year 1984 
costs of selected Army programs and po- 
tential substitutes 

{In millions of dollars! 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, for the 
second year in a row, the Senate is 
being asked to reject the budget reso- 
lution only recently reported by its 
own Budget Committee, and to give its 
approval instead to a hastily conceived 
Republican substitute written behind 
closed doors without consultation or 
so much as a passing concern for the 
views—or the votes—of the Democratic 
minority. Once again, the statutory 
deadlines established by the Budget 
Act have been pushed aside, so that 
the President, insistent upon a budget 
the priorities of which are not sup- 
ported by a majority of the Congress, 
and his Republican colleagues in the 
Senate, can scramble to improvise a 
budget without regard to the tradi- 
tional bipartisan process of open 
debate and deliberation. All the while, 
reports persist that at least some 
members of the administration and 
the Senate continue to argue for no 
budget at all, if they cannot prevail in 
winning the Senate over to support 
their own position. 
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I do not believe that this kind of 
process serves the best interests of 
either the Senate or of the country. 

The Senate has a long and proud 
tradition of bipartisan debate and 
compromise. In the past, we have been 
successful in forging bipartisan solu- 
tions to pressing national questions. 
Until very recently, the history of the 
budget process in the Senate has been 
one of bipartisanship. But that spirit 
has been sorely missing from the 
budget debates of the last few years. 
The resultant budgets, in my view, 
have suffered grievously from its ab- 
sence. 

I cannot support the budget pro- 
posed by Senators Domenicr and 
Baker. The Domenici-Baker budget, 
with the blessings of the White House, 
would send the deficits soaring 
through the stratosphere. The deficits 
under this budget proposal would 
amount to a staggering $192.4 billion 
next year and would rise to $220 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1988. That is $306 
billion more in deficit spending than 
would occur under the budget report- 
ed by the Senate Budget Committee. 
Deficits of this magnitude will send in- 
terest rates spiralling upward and 
threaten to abort the fragile economic 
recovery now underway. 

The Domenici-Baker budget would 
increase the national debt by $1 tril- 
lion in just 5 years. That is more debt 
than the Republic accumulated in its 
first 205 years. It is indeed ironic that 
the party which was swept into the 
White House and control of the 
Senate in 1980 pledging a balanced 
budget would now propose a budget 
with the highest deficits in the history 
of the Republic. 

This budget would have us mortgage 
our future, and the future of our chil- 
dren, in order to retain an unfair and 
unwise tax policy which we cannot 
afford. 

The President’s tax program has 
been grossly unfair to the average 
American taxpayer. To date, under 
the Reagan program, the tax liability 
of a family of four with a yearly 
income of $100,000 has been perma- 
nently slashed $3,454 a year. On the 
other hand, a family of four earning 
$20,000 a year has received an annual 
tax cut of only $300. 

The tremendous inequities con- 
tained in the President’s tax program 
would only be made worse if the 
scheduled final installment of the 
Reagan tax plan is allowed to go into 
effect. 

The third-year tax cut contained in 
the President's rate-reduction program 
would permanently reduce the tax li- 
ability of a family of four with an 
income of $100,000 by a staggering 
$2,363 a year, or $11,840 over the next 
5 years. In sharp contrast, a family of 
four earning $20,000 would receive a 
tax break of only $164 a year, or $820 
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over the next 5 years, from the Presi- 
dent’s third-year tax cut. 

The central question now before the 
Congress is not whether taxes should 
be raised, but rather whether the 
American people are best served by 
continuing to cut taxes for the third 
year in a row in such an extreme and 
unfair manner at a time when the 
Federal deficit is skyrocketing out of 
control. Democrats believe it is time to 
call a halt to President Reagan's in- 
equitable and discredited supply-side 
tax program. It is not fair and it has 
not worked. I recognize that it is not 
realistic to expect Congress to repeal 
the third year of the Reagan-Kemp- 
Roth tax program, given the Presi- 
dent’s often repeated threat to veto 
any such legislation. But I continue to 
hope that my Republican colleagues 
will listen to reason and heed the call 
of basic fairness by agreeing at least to 
put a cap on the amount of the tax cut 
which any one taxpayer can receive so 
that the lower- and middle-income 
people will get a full 10-percent tax 
cut, and so that no one would receive 
more than their fair share and so that 
the rich would no longer receive a 
windfall tax reduction far in excess of 
what the ordinary American taxpayer 
can receive. 

Failure to modify the counterpro- 
ductive Reagan tax program will virtu- 
ally guarantee slow economic growth, 
high interest rates, high unemploy- 
ment, and record budget deficits for 
the remainder of this decade. That is 
the heart of the argument over this 
budget. That is why I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in voting against 
the Domenici-Baker budget. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I know 
of no other requests for time on our 
side, so I will yield back the remainder 
of my time on the Domenici-Baker 
substitute. I move to table the substi- 
tute and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

VOTE ON MOTION TO TABLE AMENDMENT NO. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES) to table the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
DomENIc!I). The yeas and nays have 
been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 48, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 85 Leg.] 
YEAS—52 

Ford 
Glenn 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 
Long 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Meicher 
Metzenbaum 


NAYS—48 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
Goldwater McClure Warner 
Gorton Murkowski Wilson 

So the motion to lay on the table 
amendment No. 1243 was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
manager of the resolution yield to me 
for a minute, please? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I do not 
know how many more amendments 
there will be, but there are a number 
of hours left on the resolution. I be- 
lieve it is urgently important that we 
try to finish this matter one way or 
the other way. Let me advise Mem- 
bers, as I have already advised the mi- 
nority leader, that I expect not to ask 
Members to stay longer than 6:30 p.m. 
today. I think we can finish, I hope we 
can finish by 6:30 p.m. If we do not 
finish by 6:30 p.m., it will be my inten- 
tion to ask the Senate to continue 
with the consideration of this measure 
tomorrow. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Will the majority 
leader yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, I yield the floor, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, how 
much time is left? 


Andrews 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cranston 
DeConcini 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Eagleton 
Exon 


Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 
Proxmire 


Stafford 
Stennis 
Tsongas 
Weicker 
Zorinsky 


Abdnor 
Armstrong 


Nickles 
Percy 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Trible 
Wallop 


Durenberger 
East 
Garn 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 5 hours and 22 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Would the majority 
leader yield for a question? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, Mr. President, I 
shall be happy to yield. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, the 
Chair has just said there are 5 hours 
and 20 minutes left on the resolution. 
Will it be the majority leader’s inten- 
tion to use all that time up today? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I hope 
not. I hope we can finish well in ad- 
vance of that time. I would like us to 
be able to get to final disposition of 
this measure, whatever that is. 

Mr. BUMPERS. That will take us 
until 7:10 p.m., as I understand it. 

Mr. BYRD. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BAKER. That does not include 
rolicall votes, Mr. President. 

Mr. DOMENICI. And quorum calls 
immediately preceding the votes. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1262 


Purpose: Revising the congressional budget 
for the United States Government for the 
fiscal year 1983 and setting forth the con- 
gressional budget for the United States 
Government for the fiscal years 1984, 
1985, and 1986 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senators CHAFEE, MATHIAS, 
HATFIELD, STAFFORD, and myself, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

Mr. DOMENICI. May we have order, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The clerk will 
state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER), for himself and Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. 
MATHIAS, Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. STAFFORD, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1262. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“That the Congress hereby determines and 
declares that the concurrent resolution on 
the budget for fiscal year 1983 is hereby re- 
vised, the first concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1984 is hereby estab- 
lished, and the appropriate budgetary levels 
for fiscal years 1985 and 1986 are hereby set 
forth: 

(a) The following budgetary levels are 
appropriate for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1982, October 1, 1983, October 
1, 1984, and October 1, 1985: 

“(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $603,325,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $670,300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $746,175,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $812,900,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be 
changed are as follows: 
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“Fiscal year 1983: 
“Fiscal year 1984: 
“Fiscal year 1985: 
Fiscal year 1986: + $34,000,000,000. 


and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for hospital in- 
surance within the recommended levels of 
Federal revenues are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $35,900,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $39,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $44,200,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $50,900,000,000. 


and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues and other reve- 
nues pursuant to Public Law 98-21 for old 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
within the recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $148,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $166,500,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 8187. 700,000. 000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $204,400,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $875,925,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $915,149,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $985,524,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $1,050,349,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $807,325,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $850,899,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $915,224,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $970,749,000,000. 

“(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

“Piscal year 1983: $204,000,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $180,599,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $169,049,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $157,849,000,000. 

“(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $1,383,900,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $1,608,399,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,828,148,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $2,043,597,000,000. 


and the amounts by which the temporary 
statutory limits on such debt should be ac- 
cordingly increased are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $93,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $224,499,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985; $219,749,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $215,449,000,000. 

“(6) The appropriate levels of total Feder- 
al credit activity for the fiscal years begin- 
ning on October 1, 1982, October 1, 1983, 
October 1, 1984, and October 1, 1985, are as 
follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A New direct 
855.400.000.000. 

“(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
894.500.000.000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

"(A) New direct 
$48,200,000,000. 

“(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
894.500.000.000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A New direct 
848.100.000.000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
848.700.000, 000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$101,000,000,000. 

“(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 


+$125,000,000. 
+$14,900,000,000. 
+$22,675,000,000. 
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and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1983 through 1986 for each 
major functional category are: 

“(1) National Defense (050): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
8244. 100.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 8214. 300,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

CA) New 
$270,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $214,600,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

“(A) New 
$299,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $272,300,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New 
$331,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $301,600,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(2) International Affairs (150): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

) New 
$24,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,500,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$11,700,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New 
$18,200,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $12,700,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$11,200,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

“(A) New 
$16,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$11,500,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

) New 
815.900.000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, 812.800.000.000. 

(C) New direct loan 
811.600.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

“(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,700,000,000. 

(c) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

"(C) New direct loan 
$37,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $8,500,000,000. 
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“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(4) Energy (270): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,000,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
813.100.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
813.900.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
814.400.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New 
$12,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New 
$12,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

“(A) New 
$12,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,600,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

“CA) New 
$12,5000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,200,000,000. 

(C New. direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
6) Agriculture (350): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“CA) New 
$24,200,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $24,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
818.600.000.000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

“CA) New 
$11,600,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $11,400,000,000. 

"(C) New direct loan 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
814.000.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 812.300.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
811.700, 000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
813.200.000, 000. 

„B) Outlays, 813.100.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
812.200.000, 000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

“(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$6,500,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $1,800,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$6,400,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $0. 

"(C) New direct 
$6,300,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, —$300,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$6,300,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

“(8) Transportation (400): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New 
$26,800,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $22,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New 
$27,700,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $25,900,000,000. 

(New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

“CA) New 
$28,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,900,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
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“(B) Outlays, 827.800, 000,000. 


„) New 
$100,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 


direct loan obligations. 
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Fiscal year 1983: 

(A New budget authority, 88. 300,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, 87. 900.000.000. 

(C) New direct loan 
82.100, 000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $8,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
81.700.000. 000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

„(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(New direct loan 
81.800,000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,600,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

A) New 
828.000.000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, 826.800.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$600,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

“Piscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
$31,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,250,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

A) New 
828.500.000.000. 

„B) Outlays, 828.400.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“CA) New 
$28,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,400,000,000. 

"(C) New direct loan 
8800.000000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

“(11) Health (550): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New 
$25,325,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $29,825,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$47,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

“CA) New 
$32,749,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $32,749,000,000. 

() New direct loan 
829.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

“CA) New 
$35,724,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $35,224,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$28,000,000. 
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D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New 
$37,849,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $37,249,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan 
$28,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“CA) New 
$46,100,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $53,100,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
$61,400,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $60,300,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

“(A) New 
$69,400,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $68,300,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

“CA) New 
$79,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 875,600. 000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
8121.700000. 000. 

(B) Outlays, 8110, 200.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
581.000.000.000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$14,600,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

“CA) New 
$126,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $104,100,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$14,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

) New 
$127,500,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $105,500,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$800,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$16,500,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

() New 
$131,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $108,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$500,000,000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$18,100,000,000. 

“(14) Social Security (650): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
8184. 100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 8167.00, 000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
8174, 900,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, 8177. 100,000. 000. 
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“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

“CA) New 
$194,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $188,400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

() New 
$211,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $200,800,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

A New 
825.200.000, 000. 

(B) Outlays, 824.500.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
81.000.000. 000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$8,000,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
825. 700,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, 825.700.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
800,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
826.800.000, 000. 

„(B) Outlays, 826.400, 000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$699,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
827.300.000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, 826.700.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$12,500,000,000. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,100,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $6,000,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,000,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 

(17) General Government (800): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New budget authority, $5,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,700,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,700,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $5,700,000,000 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,000,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, 80. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

“(A) New 
$7,200,000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, $7,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New 
$7,500,000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, $7,500,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 

(19) Net Interest (900): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
$87,600,000.000. 

(B) Outlays, $87,600,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

A) New 
896.000.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 896.000.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$104,400,000.000. 

(B) Outlays, $104,400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$108,400,000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, $108,400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(20) Allowances (920): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $800,000.000. 

B) Outlays, $900,000,000. 

(O) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
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Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $600,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $600,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

“(A) New budget authority, $1,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,000,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986 

(A) New budget authority, $3,200,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $3,400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
—$18,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$18,000,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
817.900.000.000. 

„B) Outlays, 817.900.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
80. 
Fiscal year 1985: 

A New 
818.700.000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, 818.700.000.000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

( New 
823.500.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 823.500, 000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
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“RECONCILIATION 


“Sec. 2. (a) Not later than June 6, 1983, 
the Senate committees named in subsec- 
tions (b) through (f) of this section shall 
submit their recommendations to the 
Senate Committee on the Budget and not 
later than June 6, 1983, the House commit- 
tees named in subsections (g) through (1) of 
this section shall submit their recommenda- 
tions to the House Committee on the 
Budget. After receiving those recommenda- 
tions, the Committees on the Budget shall 
report to the House and Senate a reconcilia- 
tion bill or resolution or both carrying out 
all such recommendations without any sub- 
stantive revision. 


“SENATE COMMITTEES 


„b) The Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee, (A) to require reductions in 
appropriations for programs authorized by 
that committee so as the achieve savings in 
budget authority and outlays, or (B) which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(cX2XC) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority and 
outlays, or (C) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $1,243,000,000 in budget authority 
and $1,243,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1984; $1,332,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,332,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1985; 
and $1,327,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,327,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986. 
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“(cX1) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient 
to reduce outlays by $856,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1984; to reduce outlays by 
$2,024,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and to 
reduce outlays by $2,484,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1986. 

“(2) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee sufficient to in- 
crease revenues as follows: $14,900,000,000 
in fiscal year 1984; $22,675,000,000 in fiscal 
pee 1985; and $34,000,000,000 in fiscal year 

986. 

„(d) The Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$258,000,000 and outlays by $534,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; to reduce budget authority 
by $368,000,000 and outlays by $834,000,000 
in fiscal year 1985; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $636,000,000 and outlays by 
$1,486,000,000 in fiscal year 1986. 

“(e) The Senate Committee on Small 
Business shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee to re- 
quire reductions in appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as to 
achieve savings in budget authority and out- 
lays as follows: $139,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $287,000,000 in outlays in fiscal 
year 1984; $555,000,000 in budget authority 
and $466,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1985; and $544,000,000 in budget authority 
and $443,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986. 

“(f) The Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 4010 % c C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$202,000,000 and outlays by $201,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; to reduce budget authority 
by $117,000,000 and outlays by $115,000,000 
in fiscal year 1985; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $118,000,000 and outlays by 
$118,000,000 in fiscal year 1986. 


“HOUSE COMMITTEES 


“(g) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee, (A) to require 
reductions in appropriations for programs 
authorized by that committee so as to 
achieve savings in budget authority and out- 
lays, or (B) which provide spending author- 
ity as defined in section 4010 c % /) of 
Public Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority and outlays, or (C) any 
combination thereof, as follows: 
$1,243,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,243,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1984; 
$1,332,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,332,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1985; 
and $1,327,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,327,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986. 

ch) The House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 4010 % 2 C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce outlays by $816,000,000 
in fiscal year 1984; to reduce outlays by 
$1,538,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and to 
reduce outlays by $1,979,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1986. 

„ The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall report changes in 
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laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee which provide spending authority as de- 
fined in section 401(cX2XC) of Public Law 
93-344, sufficient to reduce budget author- 
ity by $258,000,.000 and outlays by 
$534,000,000 in fiscal year 1984; to reduce 
budget authority by $368,000,000 and out- 
lays by $834,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and 
to reduce budget authority by $636,000,000 
and outlays by $1,486,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986. 

“(j) The House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee to require re- 
ductions in appropriations for programs au- 
thorized by that committee so as to achieve 
savings in budget authority and outlays as 
follows: $139,000,000 in budget authority 
and $287,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1984; $555,000,000 in budget authority and 
$466,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1985; 
and $544,000,000 in budget authority and 
$443,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986. 

“(k) The House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(c)2C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$202,000,000 and outlays by $201,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; to reduce budget authority 
by $117,000,000 and outlays by $115,000,000 
in fiscal year 1985; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $118,000,000 and outlays by 
$118,000,000 in fiscal year 1986. 

“AX1) The House Committee on Ways 
and Means shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce outlays by $849,000,000 
in fiscal year 1984; to reduce outlays by 
$1,481,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and to 
reduce outlays by $2,077,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1986. 

“(2) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to increase revenues as follows: 
$14,900,000,000 in fiscal year 1984; 
$22,675,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and 
$34,000,000,900 in fiscal year 1986. 


“MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 3. It shall not be in order in either 
the House of Representatives or the Senate 
to consider any bill or resolution, or amend- 
ment thereto, providing— 

“(1) new budget authority for fiscal year 
1984; or 

“(2) new spending authority described in 
section 401(c2)C) of the Budget Act first 
effective in fiscal year 1984, 


within the jurisdiction of any of its commit- 
tees unless and until such committee makes 
the allocations or subdivisions required by 
section 302(b) of the Budget Act, in connec- 
tion with the most recently agreed to con- 
current resolution on the budget. 

“Sec. 4. It is the sense of the Congress 
that the President and the Congress, 
through the appropriations process, should 
limit the on-budget new direct loan obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government to an 
amount not to exceed $37,600,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1983 and $29,300,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1984; off-budget new direct loan obliga- 
tions to an amount not to exceed 
$17,800,000,000 in fiscal year 1983 and 
$18,900,000,000 in fiscal year 1984; and new 
loan guarantee commitments to an amount 
not to exceed $94,500,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983 and $94,500,000,000 in fiscal year 1984. 
It is further the sense of the Congress that 
the President and the Congress should limit 
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total Federal Financing Bank origination of 
direct loans guaranteed by other Federal 
agencies to $16,200,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983 and $17,300,000,000 in fiscal year 1984, 
and Federal Financing Bank purchases of 
certificates of beneficial ownership from 
Federal agencies to $11,500,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1983 and $13,200,000,000 in fiscal year 
1984. It is further the sense of the Congress 
that direct borrowing transactions of Feder- 
al agencies should be, to the maximum 
extent possible, restricted to the Federal Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sec. 5. (a) The joint explanatory state- 
ment accompanying the conference report 
on this resolution shall include an estimated 
allocation, based upon the first section of 
this resolution as recommended in such con- 
ference report, of the appropriate levels of 
total new direct loan obligations and new 
loan guarantee commitments for fiscal year 
1983 and fiscal year 1984, among each com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate which has jurisdiction over bills 
and resolutions providing such new obliga- 
tions and commitments. 

“(b) As soon as practicable after this reso- 
lution is agreed to, every committee of each 
House, after consulting with the committee 
or committees of the other House to which 
all or part of the allocation has been made, 
shall subdivide among its subcommittees 
the allocation of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal year 1983 and fiscal year 1984, allocat- 
ed to it in the joint explanatory statement 
accompanying the conference report on this 
resolution. 

“Sec. 6. It is the sense of the Congress 
that the budgets of Federal agencies initiat- 
ing Federal Financing Bank purchases of 
certificates of beneficial ownership and 
originations of guaranteed loans should in- 
clude the budget authority and outlays re- 
sulting from the transactions. The Congress 
recommends that the committees with juris- 
diction over the Federal Financing Bank 
Act of 1973 consider expeditiously legisla- 
tion to require that the budgetary impact of 
such Federal Financing Bank transactions 
be included in the budgets of the initiating 
agencies beginning with the fiscal year 1985 
budget.“ 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
GRASSLEY), Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak on behalf of the amendment 
offered 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? May we have order, 
Mr. President? This is an important 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi has raised a 
point of order. We are reconvened to 
consider the Weicker amendment, and 
Senator WEICKER deserves the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut. 
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Mr. WEICKER. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Mississippi. 

I rise to speak on behalf of the 
amendment offered by Senators 
CHAFEE, HATFIELD, MATHIAS, STAFFORD, 
and myself. As is customary at this 
time of year, the Senate is awash with 
budget numbers, and many Members 
find themselves looking for dry land. 

What this amendment provides is a 
positive middle ground between the 
Budget Committee's numbers and 
those offered by its able chairman, 
Senator Domenici, and the distin- 
guished majority leader, the so-called 
Republican substitute. 

In origin, this, too, is a Republican 
substitute, but one we sincerely believe 
addresses serious and widespread bi- 
partisan concerns about correct num- 
bers for defense, deficits, and domestic 
spending. 

(Mr. KASTEN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. WEICKER. This amendment is 
a compromise but a compromise in the 
best sense of the word. To begin with, 
ours is the only alternative which in- 
corporates the three budget amend- 
ments which the full Senate has 
passed to date, adding funds for educa- 
tion, health care for the unemployed, 
and prenatal care for low-income 
mothers. As such it demonstrates this 
body’s continued commitment to 
health care and educational opportu- 
nity for all Americans, especially those 
hardest hit by the economic recession. 

Second, the amendment offers a 
middle way on defense spending. The 
Budget Committee’s resolution advo- 
cates a 5-percent real growth for 1984. 
The Domenici-Baker substitute came 
in at 7.5 percent, and we propose a 6- 
percent real increase for 1984, 5 per- 
cent for 1985 and 1986. This spending 
level would allow us to compensate for 
the no-growth years in the seventies, 
without yielding to the temptation to 
throw money at every weapons system 
that comes down the pike. 

Instead, we seek to encourage the 
administration to come up with a clear 
set of spending priorities within which 
the Congress can work. 

While we are on the subject of prior- 
ities, our amendment assumes that the 
greater share of reductions from the 
President's request will come from the 
accounts of hardware rather than 
readiness. 

On the revenue side of our compro- 
mise, we advocate a moderate revenue 
increase of $14.9 billion in 1984, $22.7 
billion in 1985, and $34 billion in 1986. 

We allow the Finance Committee 
considerable elbow room within which 
to achieve these goals. 

Our amendment would cut the Fed- 
eral deficit by about $30 billion more 
over the course of the next 2 years 
than would the Domenici-Baker sub- 
stitute. 

A final word on deficits: once upon a 
time officials within this administra- 
tion made a career out of preaching 
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balanced budgets. These days the sub- 
ject is barely accorded a passing refer- 
ence in a 60-minute speech. 

I am no believer in the balanced 
budget as the great panacea, but I 
know that big deficits are dangerous, 
and recovery can only come through 
the private sector. It can only come 
through people building and buying 
homes, buying automobiles and other 
consumer goods, and if the Federal 
Government continues to crowd bor- 
rowers out of the credit markets to the 
tune of $200 billion a year, recovery 
will never come. What will come will 
be interest rates, the likes of which we 
have never seen before. Two years of 
high interest rates have already 
helped to put thousands of small con- 
cerns out of business and millions of 
Americans out of work. 

So when we are talking about the 
budget and its bottom line we are 
really talking about people, their lives 
and their futures. That is why I 
strongly urge my colleagues to support 
this compromise amendment. It is not 
just an exercise in numbers crunching. 
It has the needs and aspirations of all 
Americans in mind. 

I realize the difficulties that con- 
front all of us, certainly the difficul- 
ties that confront this Senator and my 
colleagues within our party, and the 
difficulties that confront my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
in terms of what they perceive as 
being political opportunity. 

But it seems to me there comes a 
time when partisanship is set aside 
and we at least make some attempt to 
do what is right for the constituency 
that we serve, in this instance the 
entire Nation. 

Now, the bottom line is the fact that 
there are 12 million people out of work 
and theirs is a terrible tragedy. It 
seems to me, each one of the 100 in 
this Chamber owe it to that 12 million 
to get them back on the job as fast as 
possible. 

The bottom line—and I can speak 
personally to this, as chairman of the 
Small Business Committee—is that 
you had in 1981, 50 percent more 
bankruptcies than in 1980 and in 1982, 
50 percent more than in 1981 of small 
businesses’ doors closed forever. 

The fact is, as chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee that han- 
dies the health care and education of 
this Nation, in terms of the effect of 
this recession on the poor in the sense 
of health care, it is devastating. We 
had testimony from the commissioner 
of health from the city of Philadel- 
phia the other day and their infant 
mortality rate has gone up to 27 per 
thousand. There are just a few hospi- 
tals serving those that are indigent, 
seeing the mothers that come in for 
the first time, if you will, at the time 
of delivery and, yes, lives are being 
lost. Now, that is the situation while 
we continue this debate in the Senate. 
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I think everybody has made their 
point and there will probably be more 
to be made in the hours and the days 
ahead. But let us get on with this busi- 
ness. Let us put a budget together. 

There is no way this is going to pass 
except with both Democratic and Re- 
publican votes. We all know that. 
There has been considerable modera- 
tion of the amendment which I have 
before the body at this time due to the 
wishes of other Members on this side. 
And I am sure there are ideas relative 
to this matter that emanate from the 
Democratic side. 

But let us put the budget together 
and let us get on with the entire con- 
stitutional process, because the only 
people that are paying right now are 
the ones that are out of work, the ones 
that are being hurt in the sense of 
their education, being hurt in the 
sense of health care, and the busi- 
nesses that are closing, et cetera. Ev- 
erybody can sit on their prerogatives 
until kingdom come, but nobody is 
hurting in this Chamber. They are on 
the streets of America. 

The President is not going to get his 
way, not as far as this Republican is 
concerned, but neither should the 
Democrats get their way. What we 
want is a way which, in effect, dis- 
charges our obligations to an entire 
constituency. And they do not give a 
damn whether they are Republicans 
or Democrats, they are human beings. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Will the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield to my good 
friend from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
would my good friend from Connecti- 
cut be kind enough to indicate some of 
the specifics that we use around here? 
What are the defense numbers—not 
the numbers specifically—but what 
are the percentages? What economic 
assumptions are being made? What 
are the revenue increases that are pro- 
vided for? And any other pertinent 
data of that kind, I believe, would help 
in the debate. 

Mr. WEICKER. I would say to my 
friend from Ohio—and he is just that, 
and has been over the years—I will be 
very brief in my reply, because I only 
have a few minutes left and there are 
other Senators that want to talk on 
behalf of the proposal. 

In the defense, the real increase is 6 
percent, 5 percent, and 5 percent. On 
the matter of increased revenues, the 
increased revenues are $14.9 billion, 
$22.7 billion, and $34 billion over the 
3-year span. And it includes those mat- 
ters we have already passed, the Hol- 
lings-Stafford amendment, the Dole 
amendment, and the Cranston amend- 
ment. All of them are included in this 
bill. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. What econom- 
ic growth assumptions are made? 
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Mr. WEICKER. The same as the 
budget resolution. 

Mr. President, I yield at this time to 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, Senator CHAFEE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, the 
proposition that is on the floor today, 
in effect a substitute for the commit- 
tee resolution, as has been mentioned, 
would leave the nondefense spending 
amounts intact. It would include, as 
the Senator from Connecticut men- 
tioned, the Stafford-Hollings educa- 
tion amendment, the Dole health ben- 
efits amendment, and the Cranston- 
Hatfield medicare amendment. 

On defense, as has been mentioned, 
it would increase the real rate of 
growth in defense spending to 6 per- 
cent for fiscal year 1984 and the fol- 
lowing years at 5 percent each. 

On revenues, as the Senator from 
Connecticut mentioned, it would be 
$14 billion additional in 1984, $22 bil- 
lion in 1985, and $34 billion in 1986. 

Like all compromises, this does not 
represent what everybody would like. 
It does not go as far in reducing the 
budget deficits as some would like. 
However, it is obvious that in this 
Chamber there are a good number of 
people who feel that the budget reso- 
lution figures, as far as revenue goes, 
are too steep and the only way they 
can be achieved is through getting rid 
of the third-year tax cut and indexing, 
getting rid of both of those for which 
there is good deal of support in this 
Chamber. So this is indeed a compro- 
mise. 

Now, let me also say, Mr. President, 
that there has been some suggestion 
that we may not even have a budget 
resolution. Certainly I do not sub- 
scribe to that and it is safe to say that 
none of the sponsors of this amend- 
ment wish to do away with the budget 
resolution. They want a budget resolu- 
tion. I just believe very strongly that a 
budget resolution has been a salutary 
instrument during the appropriations 
process as far as holding down spend- 
ing and, indeed, achieving savings in 
the operations of our Government. 

Mr. President, what really is driving 
us, as has been touched on here earli- 
er, is the concern over the deficits. 
The deficits that are projected under 
the President’s budget are really very, 
very significant. There is no way for us 
to overlook those. They are in the 
neighborhood of $200 billion in 1984 
and very close to that, just a few bil- 
lion dollars less than that, in 1985, and 
then they hover in the same area in 
the outyears. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that we 
could all get behind this resolution 
and support it. There may be some 
changes presented, perhaps there will 
be, and perhaps those will go on to 
further support this suggestion that 
we have before the Chamber today. 
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However, whatever it is, I think that 
they point in the same direction of the 
significant factor that is driving my in- 
terest in this process, Mr. President, in 
seeing a decline in the deficits in the 
outyears. True, I would like to achieve 
them in 1984 and in 1985 in more sig- 
nificant proportions than has been ad- 
dressed here. But certainly in 1986 and 
1987, we have to have something sig- 
nificant out there. 

I was one of those who voted to 
table the Domenici resolution, primar- 
ily because that did not, in my judg- 
ment, address in 1984 or 1985 the defi- 
cits significantly enough, or in 1986. 
Of course, that was left a question 
mark. 

Let me just say one final word re- 
garding the deficits. These, of course, 
are larger in dollar terms and relative 
to the size of the economy than any- 
thing we have known since the end of 
World War II. I would hope that we 
could start this direction of bringing 
those down. 

I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield 
such time to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio as he might desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Florida yielding time off 
the resolution? 

Mr. CHILES. I am yielding time off 
of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time on the amendment is controlled 
by the Senator from Connecticut and 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I thank the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, I rise to address 
myself to this issue, not as an advocate 
of the amendment nor as an opponent 
of the amendment, But it is fair to say 
that I intend to vote for the amend- 
ment. 

However, I do not rise for that pur- 
pose. I rise to address myself to my 
colleagues on the floor of the Senate 
as to the question of responsibility of 
this body to come up with a budget 
proposal. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I am very 
disturbed when I read the report of 
the action that we just took a little bit 
ago defeating the Baker-Domenici pro- 
posal, when the report comes over the 
wire service that “a Reagan spokes- 
man said yesterday that the President 
would rather have no budget at all 
than have Congress tamper with the 
tax cut, the third slice of the 25 per- 
cent approved on his urging in 1981.” 

Mr. President, I think this body has 
a statutory obligation, but beyond its 
statutory obligation, I believe it has a 
far greater obligation, to come up with 
a budget proposal. I think to do less 
than that would be irresponsible on 
our part. I think it would send the 
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wrong message to the marketplace as 
far as this country is concerned and 
the marketplace throughout the 
world. 

I am concerned also that my friends 
on the other side are also talking at 
this time that the majority leadership 
on that side “conceded for the first 
time that the Senate might be so dead- 
locked over the budget fight that it 
might be unable to produce a spending 
and revenue plan for 1984 because of 
the continuing family feud among the 
Senate Republicans.” 

Mr. President, I just think that is il- 
logical. I think it is ill-considered. I do 
not think it will reflect well upon this 
body if we fail to come up with a 
budget. But in all fairness, I think 
much of the responsibility must be 
laid at the President’s doorstep be- 
cause the President who ran for office 
and promised this Nation that there 
would be a balanced budget is now 
saying that he is more concerned 
about protecting some future tax cut 
than he is about balancing the budget. 

It is an accepted fact now that the 
deficits in the 4 years of this adminis- 
tration will pretty much equal the 
entire deficits that were accumulated 
over the history of this Nation. But 
having said that, do we not have any 
further concern at the White House 
about balancing the budget? We only 
talk about tax cuts. As a matter of 
fact, this is the same President who 
has already tripled telephone taxes, 
doubled the cigarette taxes, added a 
nickel to the gasoline tax, wants to 
add another 12 cents to the gasoline 
tax, and wants to add another 5-per- 
cent surcharge. But he is talking about 
not raising taxes. Well, he has already 
raised taxes. 

The question is whether we are 
going to be responsible, whether the 
President of the United States is going 
to be responsible. Nobody is really 
talking about raising taxes. The most 
that anybody has talked about on the 
floor of this Senate or in the Congress 
is repealing some of the tax cuts that 
are talked about for tomorrow, not 
raising taxes. It is a totally different 
kettle of fish. 

I just want this body to understand. 
I am not sure whether the Chafee, 
Weicker, Stafford, Hatfield, and Ma- 
thias amendment is the right answer. I 
voted for the budget resolution when 
it came out of committee, and I must 
say that I do not buy everything that 
is in it. I would have accepted a small- 
er defense number. I would be willing 
to have a substantially higher revenue 
number. If we would close some tax 
loopholes, we would indeed have that. 

But sometimes we have to make a 
compromise in order to do that which 
we are obligated to do as U.S. Sena- 
tors, whether we are Republicans or 
Democrats. We are supposed to have a 
sense of responsibility, and the Presi- 
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dent of the United States is supposed 
to have a sense of responsibility and 
not just make another speech about 
not raising taxes. 

I commend the five who have of- 
fered this proposal, and I understand 
that the Senator from Washington 
has a proposal that he intends to offer 
if this does not pass. If it is what I 
expect it to be, I would expect to vote 
for that. 

I would say that those voices that 
are being raised at this moment saying 
that we do not need a budget are not 
being responsible. That, in my opinion, 
is the height of irresponsibility. 

We can fight about how much the 
defense figures ought to be, we can 
fight about what the revenue numbers 
ought to be, we can argue about what 
the domestic spending numbers ought 
to be, but if we have no solution at all, 
if we turn our backs on our responsi- 
bility and think we are playing a cute 
game of politics, we are not being the 
kind of Senators that the people of 
this Nation think they have represent- 
ing them in the city of Washington. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will my colleague 
yield? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator just 
made a very important statement and 
I believe in what he said. That is the 
reason I interrupted. In any corporate 
structure of this country, those offi- 
cials of the company act on a budget, 
do they not? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. They certainly 
do. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. They do. And so 
the Federal Government, through the 
Congress, with those advisers within 
the committee structure, we do less 
than we should do. There is really a 
proper condemnation that would fall 
upon us if we fail to act as the Senator 
indicated we should act. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I very much 
appreciate those remarks from my 
good friend from West Virginia, he 
being a Member of Congress who has 
served longer than any other Member 
of Congress. His remarks are particu- 
larly relevant as to the responsibilities 
of a Member of the Congress. 

Mr. President, I know there are 
others who wish to be heard. I thank 
you. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I 
intend now to discuss a modification to 
the amendment by the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island and to ask 
his acceptance of that modification to 
the amendment which is before us at 
the present time. 

Mr. President, we are in the very last 
hours and moments of this extended 
debate over a budget resolution. If one 
fact is clear, it is that every proposal 
before us has been an orphan, an 
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orphan with almost no claim to par- 
entage whatsoever. 

It has been extremely easy for Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle to point 
out the defects in all of the proposals 
which we have discussed, but that 
clarity has not led us any closer to a 
solution. 

The proposal of my close friend and 
distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from New Mexico, has been tabled. 

The proposal reported by the 
Budget Committee, with reservations 
by many of its members, cannot possi- 
bly get anything like a sufficient 
number of votes to be adopted. 

A single proposal which I felt to be 
most responsible, that of the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. JoHNSTON), which 
had the lowest budget deficits of all, 
was overwhelmingly defeated, having 
received only 13 votes. 

It is my sincere hope that with this 
modification I can present something 
to my colleagues which, while it will 
not satisfy any of them, myself includ- 
ed, at least will meet the minimum 
goals of the great majority of the 
Members of this body and can repre- 
sent something from which we can 
move forward to the next and very dif- 
ficult process of a conference with the 
House of Representatives. 

Briefly described, this modification 
changes nothing in respect to the do- 
mestic spending programs outlined in 
the Chafee amendment, which, in 
turn, changes nothing from the fig- 
ures which have been adopted by this 
body in the course of its debate over 
the last 2 weeks. 

This amendment changes very 
slightly the numbers for national de- 
fense: 6 percent real growth in 1984, 
5.5 percent in 1985, and 5 percent 
thereafter. It therefore represents a 
compromise between the lower figures 
proposed by the Budget Committee, 
the higher figures proposed by the 
Senator from New Mexico, and the 
almost identical figures proposed by 
my distinguished colleague from the 
State of Washington (Mr. Jackson). It 
differs somewhat more significantly 
from the present amendment in re- 
spect to revenues in an attempt, as dif- 
ficult as it may be, to bridge the deep- 
est gap, the greatest chasm, between 
Members of the U.S. Senate, among 
themselves, and with the President of 
the United States. It does that in this 
way: 

We propose tax increases or revenue 
increases in fiscal year 1984 of just 
under $8 billion, of just under $14 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1985, and of approxi- 
mately $51 billion in fiscal year 1986. 

My colleagues will notice that the 
very large increase in revenues takes 
place more than 2 years from now in 
this modification. In that respect, it 
follows the philosophy outlined as 
long ago as January by the President 
of the United States, who firmly has 
taken the position that to increase 
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taxes at the beginning stages of a re- 
covery would be counterproductive 
and might significantly harm the re- 
covery. That Presidential position, 
however, recognizes the extreme dan- 
gers of huge $200 billion budget defi- 
cits for extended periods in the future 
and, therefore, recognizes the necessi- 
ty to deal with those in part, at least, 
by revenue increases in years begin- 
ning with fiscal year 1986. My figures 
are those of the President, modified 
only by actions in respect to revenues 
which this body has essentially al- 
ready taken. 

What, now, would this result in from 
the point of view of budget deficits? 
The deficits in each year of this pro- 
posal are less than those of the Do- 
menici amendment, which was tabled 
a little earlier today. As compared 
with the Chafee amendment, they are 
$1 to $3 billion higher in 1984 and 
1985 as a result of lower taxes, but 
considerably, quite sharply, lower in 
the years beginning in 1986. 

They show, therefore, if we accept 
the Congressional Budget Office's pro- 
jections, budget deficits of $184 billion 
in 1984, gradually declining to $182 bil- 
lion in 1988. If we accept the high- 
growth projections which all of us 
hope will be attained and so expect to 
be attained with a responsible budget, 
those deficits go from $146 billion in 
1984 to relatively small deficits, likely 
below $50 billion, by 1988. They, there- 
fore, will send an appropriate signal to 
the people of the United States and to 
the financial markets of the United 
States that we are indeed concerned 
about budget deficits, that we do rec- 
ognize that high growth with relative- 
ly low inflation rates and increasing 
employment are not consistent with 
huge, almost $200 billion budget defi- 
cits from now to infinity while, at the 
same time, recognizing that this year 
is not an appropriate time not only 
not to have substantial tax increases, 
but even to cancel tax increases which 
are, in effect, already in place. 

I must confess, of course, that this 
does not satisfy anybody here. It is not 
a proposal I would make could I pass a 
budget on my own that I think would 
be desirable, and I suspect I speak for 
99 other Members as well in making 
that statement. But for those who feel 
high deficits are the most important 
disease to cure, this helps. It helps 
more than even the Chafee amend- 
ment at the present time and more 
than the President’s budget. 

For those who feel that we must cut 
the growth rate of spending in many 
programs, this helps, because, of 
course, it includes a fairly substantial 
reconciliation in a number of entitle- 
ment spending areas. 

For those who wish to protect many 
or most Federal spending programs, it 
helps, because it appears to them to be 
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more reasonable than the proposals of 
the U.S. President. 

For those who are concerned that we 
have cut too deeply into national de- 
fense, it helps as against the resolu- 
tion proposed by the Senate Budget 
Committee. 

In connection with the most contro- 
versial of all of the issues—taxes—it 
helps because it begins to bridge the 
gulf between those here. I and many 
others believe that at the very least, 
we ought to promise at some time in 
the future to pay for what we spend. 
At the same time, it allows those of us 
who are very concerned about the 
preservation of tax indexing and the 
third year of the tax cut to preserve 
those matters. Those who oppose 
them or want some changes in them 
have enough flexibility here to win 
that battle if, indeed, they can win it 
on the floor of the Senate. I preferred 
the proposal by Senator JOHNSTON, 
but it lost. I preferred the proposal by 
the Senator from New Mexico, but it 
lost. 

There are all kinds of reasons to 
vote against this proposal. You can 
vote against it because you think it 
spends too much on defense or too 
little, that it has too many taxes or too 
few, that it spends too much or too 
little. You can defend a negative vote 
to any of your constituents, because 
each of you is articulate enough to do 
so. 

There is only one reason to vote for 
it. That is that we are required by the 
law to have a budget resolution and we 


are required by our responsibilities to 
our constituents to have a responsible 
budget resolution, one which is con- 


sistent with economic growth, one 
which is consistent with low inflation, 
one which is consistent with jobs for 
the people of the United States. It 
may be difficult to explain a “yes” 
vote, but I submit to my colleagues 
that a yes“ vote is the only responsi- 
ble way in which to go at this point in 
this debate in this budget year with 
this budget resolution. 

I thank the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the distinguished Senator 
from Washington would provide me 
with a copy of the changes. 

Mr. GORTON. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. WEICKER. Having reviewed 
these earlier in detail, Mr. President, I 
might add, they are acceptable to the 
sponsors of the amendment. 

Mr. President, I sent a modification 
of our amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment. The amendment is so 
modified. 

The amendment No. 1262, as modi- 
fied, follows: 

S. Con. Res. 27 

Strike out after the resolving clause and 

insert in lieu thereof the following: That 
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the Congress hereby determines and de- 
clares that the concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1983 is hereby revised, 
the first concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1984 is hereby estab- 
lished, and the appropriate budgetary levels 
for fiscal years 1985 and 1986 are hereby set 
forth: 

(a) The following budgetary levels are 
appropriate for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1982, October 1, 1983, October 
1, 1984, and October 1, 1985: 

“(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $603,325,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $664,300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $736,175,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $829,900,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be 
changed are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: +$125,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: +$8,900,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: +$12,675,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: +$51,000,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for hospital in- 
surance within the recommended levels of 
Federal revenues are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $35,900,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $39,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $44,200,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $50,900,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues and other reve- 
nues pursuant to Public Law 98-21 for old 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
within the recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $148,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $166,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $187,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $204,400,000,000. 

“(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $875,925,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $911,899,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $986,074,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $1,052,709,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $807,325,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $848,699,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $914,574,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $972,369,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $204,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $184,399,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $178,399,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $142,469,000,000. 

“(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $1,383,900,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $1,612,199,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $1,841,298,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $2,041,367,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the temporary 
statutory limits on such debt should be ac- 
cordingly increased are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $93,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $228,299,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $229,099,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $200,069,000,000. 

“(6) The appropriate levels of total Feder- 
al credit activity for the fiscal years begin- 
ning on October 1, 1982. October 1, 1983, 
October 1, 1984, and October 1, 1985, are as 
follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A New direct 
855.400.000, 000. 


loan obligations. 
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(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A New direct 
848.200.000.000. 

“(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

CA) New direct 
848.100.000.000. 

“(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New direct 
$48,700,000,000. 

“(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$101,000,000,000. 

“(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1983 through 1986 for each 
major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

A) New 
8244. 100.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 8214. 300,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New 
$270,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $242,600,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
Fiscal year 1985: 

) New 
8300.950000. 000. 

(B) Outlays, $272,550,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

A) New 
$333,060,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $302,420,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(2) International Affairs (150): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

A) New 
824.900.000.000. 

„(B) Outlays, 811.500. 000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
811.700.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New 
$18,200,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $12,700,000,000. 

(C New direct loan 
$11,200,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

“(A) New 
$16,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
811.500.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

() New 
815.900.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 812.800.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
811.600.000.000. 


loan obligations. 


loan obligations. 


loan obligations. 


budget authority, 


budget authority, 


budget authority, 


budget authority, 


budget authority, 


obligations, 


budget authority, 


obligations, 


budget authority, 


obligations, 


budget authority, 


obligations, 
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D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,700,000,000. 

(C New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$37,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

„(B) Outlays, $8,500,000,000. 

(O) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A New budget authority, $8,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“(4) Energy (270): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“CA) New budget authority, $4,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
813.100.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A New budget authority, $3,900,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $4,100,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$13,900,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 


obligations, 


obligations, 


obligations, 


obligations, 


“Fiscal year 1985: 
(A) New budget authority, $3,600,000,000. 
“(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 


“(C) New 
$14,300,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,200,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$14,400,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“CA) New 
$12,500,000,000. 

„(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New 
$12,000,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
827.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
512.200.000.000. 

„(B) Outlays, 812.600.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
827.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments. 
$0. 
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“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New 
$12,500,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $12,200,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New 
$24,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $24,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
818.800.000.000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New 
$11,600,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $11,400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$12,100,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

( New 
814.000.000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, 812.300.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$11,700,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New 
$13,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$12,200,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

“(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
586.500.000.000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $1,800,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$6,400,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $0. 

C New direct 
86.300.000. 000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$300,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$6,300,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

“(8) Transportation (400): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New 
$26,800,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $22,100,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New 
$27,700,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $25,900,000,000. 

*"(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 
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“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

“(A) New 
$28,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,900,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New 
$29,200,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

“(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

() New budget authority, $8,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,900,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
82. 100,000. 000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $8,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,700,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A New budget authority, 87. 100.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 88.200. 000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
581.800.000.000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $7,600,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“CA) New 
$28,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$600,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

“CA) New 
$31,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,250,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

“CA) New 
$28,500,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $28,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New 
$28,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,400,000,000. 

(C New direct loan 
$800,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

“(11) Health (550): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 
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“CA) New 
$25,325,000,000. 
“(B) Outlays, $29,825,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$47,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New 
$32,749,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $32,749,000,000. 

(C New direct loan 
$29,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

“CA) New 
$35,724,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $35,224,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$28,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
837.849.000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, 837.249.000, 000. 

‘(C) New direct loan 
$28,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
846.100.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 853.100.000.000. 

(0) New direct loan obligations, $0. 
ie New loan guarantee commitments, 

0. 
Fiscal year 1984: 

A) New 
861.400.000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, 860.300.000.000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

“(A) New 
$69,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,300,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 
Pet. New loan guarantee commitments, 

0. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New 
$79,100,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $75,600,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(13) Income Security (600): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

( New 
8121.700, 000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 5110, 200.000.000 

“(C) New direct loan 
581.000.000.000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$14,600,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
8126.000000. 000. 

B) Outlays, 8104. 100.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
81.000. 000.000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$14,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

“CA) New 
$127,500,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $105,500,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$16,500,000,000. 
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“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New 
$131,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $108,600,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$500,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$18,100,000,000. 

(14) Social Security (650): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

“CA) New 
$184,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $167,600,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New 
$174,900,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $177,100,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

A New 
8194. 700.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 8188. 400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

“CA) New 
$211,000,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $200,800,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
$25,200,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $24,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$8,000,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
825.700.000.000. 

B) Outlays, 825. 700,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
8800, 000.000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

A New 
826.800.000.000. 

„B) Outlays, 826.400, 000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$600,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,500,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New 
$27,300,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $26,700,000,000. 

C) New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$12,500,000,000. 

“(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“CA) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $5,100,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $6,000,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 
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(A) New budget authority, $5.800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $5,800,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“(17) General Government (800): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“CA) New budget authority, $5,600,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $5,700,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New budget authority, $5,700,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $5,700,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,800,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

() New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $7,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
80. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New budget authority, $7,500,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $7,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“(19) Net interest (900): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New 
$87,600,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $87,600,000,000. 

(O) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

CA) New 
$96,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $96,300,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

“CA) New 
$105,500,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $105,500,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

) New 
109.200.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 8109. 200,000. 000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(20) Allowances (920): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $900,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New budget authority, $600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $600,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,000,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,200,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $3,400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
818.000.000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, 818.000, 000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 
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„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 


“CA) New 
—$21,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$21,400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
820.700, 000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 820.700.000, 000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New 
—$23,500,000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, —$23,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
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“RECONCILIATION 


“Sec. 2. (a) Not later than June 6, 1983, 
the Senate committees named in subsec- 
tions (b) through (f) of this section shall 
submit their recommendations to the 
Senate Committee on the Budget and not 
later than June 6, 1983, the House commit- 
tees named in subsections (g) through (1) of 
this section shall submit their recommenda- 
tions to the House Committee on the 
Budget. After receiving those recommenda- 
tions, the Committees on the Budget shall 
report to the House and Senate a reconcilia- 
tion bill or resolution or both carrying out 
all such recommendations without any sub- 
stantive revision. 
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“SENATE COMMITTEES 


„) The Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee, (A) to require reductions in 
appropriations for programs authorized by 
that committee so as to achieve savings in 
budget authority and outlays, or (B) which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 4010 %, 0) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority and 
outlays, or (C) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $1,243,000,000 in budget authority 
and $1,243,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1984; $1,332,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,332,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1985; 
and $1,327,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,327,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986. 

“(ec 1) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(c2C) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient 
to reduce outlays by $856,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1984; to reduce outlays by 
$2,024,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and to 
reduce outlays by $2,484,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1986. 

(2) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee sufficient to in- 
crease revenues as follows: $8,900,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; $12,675,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1985; and $51,000,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986. 

“(d) The Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 4010 2 C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$258,000,000 and outlays by $534,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; to reduce budget authority 
by $368,000,000 and outlays by $834,000,000 
in fiscal year 1985; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $836,000,000 and outlays by 
$1,486,000,000 in fiscal year 1986. 

(e) The Senate Committee on Small 
Business shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee to re- 
quire reductions in appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as to 
achieve savings in budget authority and out- 
lays as follows: $139,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $287,000,000 in outlays in fiscal 
year 1984; $555,000,000 in budget authority 
and $466,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1985; and $544,000,000 in budget authority 
and $443,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986. 

) The Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(c)2C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$202,000,000 and outlays by $201,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; to reduce budget authority 
by $117,000,000 and outlays by $115,000,000 
in fiscal year 1985; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $118,000,000 and outlays by 
$118,000,000 in fiscal year 1986. 

“HOUSE COMMITTEES 


“(g) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee, (A) to require 
reductions in appropriations for programs 
authorized by that committee so as to 
achieve savings in budget authority and out- 
lays, or (b) which provide spending author- 
ity as defined in section 401 (c2\C) of 
Public Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority and outlays, or (C) any 
combination thereof, as follows: 
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$1,243,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,243,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1984; 
$1,332,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,332,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1985; 
and $1,327,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,327,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986. 

(ch) The House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2(C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce outlays by $816,000,000 
in fiscal year 1984; to reduce outlays by 
$1,538,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and to 
reduce outlays by $1,979,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1986. 

( The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee which provide spending authority as de- 
fined in section 4010 %% /) of Public Law 
93-344, sufficient to reduce budget author- 
ity by $258,000,.000 and outlays by 
$534,000,000 in fiscal year 1984; to reduce 
budget authority by $368,000,000 and out- 
lays by $834,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and 
to reduce budget authority by $636,000,000 
and outlays by $1,486,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986. 

“(j) The House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee to require re- 
ductions in appropriations for programs au- 
thorized by that committee so as to achieve 
savings in budget authority and outlays as 
follows: $139,000,000 in budget authority 
and $287,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1984; $555,000,000 in budget authority and 
$466,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1985; 
and $544,000,000 in budget authority and 
$443,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986. 

“(k) The House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 4010 %, KC) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$202,000,000 and outlays by $201,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; to reduce budget authority 
by $117,000,000 and outlays by $115,000,000 
in fiscal year 1985; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $118,000,000 and outlays by 
$118,000,000 in fiscal year 1986. 

“()C1) The House Committee on Ways 
and Means shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2(C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce by $849,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1984; to reduce outlays by 
$1,481,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and to 
reduce outlays by $2,077,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1986. 

“(2) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to increase revenues as follows: 
$8,900,000,000 in fiscal year 1984; 
$12,675,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and 
$51,000,000,000 in fiscal year 1986. 


“MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 3. It shall not be in order in either 
the House of Representatives or the Senate 
to consider any bill or resolution, or amend- 
ment thereto, providing— 

“(1) new budget authority for fiscal year 
1984; or 

“(2) new spending authority described in 
section 4010 e % /) of the Budget Act first 
effective in fiscal year 1984, within the ju- 
risdiction of any of its committees unless 
and until such committee makes the alloca- 
tions or subdivisions required by section 
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302(b) of the Budget Act, in connection with 
the most recently agreed to concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget. 

“Sec. 4. It is the sense of the Congress 
that the President and the Congress, 
through the appropriations process, should 
limit the on-budget new direct loan obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government to an 
amount not to exceed $37,600,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1983 and $29,300,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1984; off-budget new direct loan obliga- 
tions to an amount not to exceed 
$17,800,000,000 in fiscal year 1983 and 
$18,900,000,000 in fiscal year 1984; and new 
loan guarantee commitments to an amount 
not to exceed $94,500,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983 and $94,500,000,000 in fiscal year 1984. 
It is further the sense of the Congress that 
the President and the Congress should limit 
total Federal Financing Bank origination of 
direct loans guaranteed by other Federal 
agencies to $16,200,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983 and $17,300,000,000 in fiscal year 1984, 
and Federal Financing Bank purchases of 
certificates of beneficial ownership from 
Federal agencies to $11,500,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1983 and $13,200,000,000 in fiscal year 
1984. It is further the sense of the Congress 
that direct borrowing transactions of Feder- 
al agencies should be, to the maximum 
extent possible, restricted to the Federal Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The joint explanatory state- 
ment accompanying the conference report 
on this resolution shall include an estimated 
allocation, based upon the first section of 
this resolution as recommended in such con- 
ference report, of the appropriate levels of 
total new direct loan obligations and new 
loan guarantee commitments for fiscal year 
1983 and fiscal year 1984, among each com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate which has jurisdiction over bills 
and resolutions providing such new obliga- 
tions and commitments. 

“(b) As soon as practicable after this reso- 
lution is agreed to, every committee of each 
House, after consulting with the committee 
or committees of the other House to which 
all or part of the allocation has been made, 
shall subdivide among its subcommittees 
the allocation of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal year 1983 and fiscal year 1984, allocat- 
ed to it in the joint explanatory statement 
accompanying the conference report on this 
resolution. 

“Sec. 6. It is the sense of the Congress 
that the budgets of Federal agencies initiat- 
ing Federal Financing Bank purchases of 
certificates of beneficial ownership and 
originations of guaranteed loans should in- 
clude the budget authority and outlays re- 
sulting from the transactions. The Congress 
recommends that the committees with juris- 
diction over the Federal Financing Bank 
Act of 1973 consider expeditiously legisla- 
tion to require that the budgetary impact of 
such Federal Financing Bank transactions 
be included in the budgets of the initiating 
agencies beginning with the fiscal year 1985 
budget.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator from Con- 
necticut have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has 3 min- 
utes and 10 seconds remaining. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Will the distin- 
guished Senator yield me about 1 
minute? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I 
yield a minute to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
think the amendment now pending 
before the Senate, with the modifica- 
tion which we have accepted from the 
distinguished Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Gorton), gives the Senate an 
opportunity to decide whether or not 
it really wants a budget resolution this 
year. This is the key question: Do we 
want to vote a budget resolution, or do 
we want to end up in a rather chaotic 
state, appearing in front of the coun- 
try as unable to resolve the issues that 
go into a budget resolution? 

I say we have reached the time when 
the Senate is going to be put to the 
test: do we want a budget resolution 
this year or do we not? I believe the 
majority on both sides of the aisle 
want a budget resolution. I hope that 
the Senate will adopt the amendment 
that has been offered by my col- 
leagues and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. Who yields 
time? 

The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to make a couple of points about 
the proposition that is at the desk 
now. One, it is a 3-year reconciliation, 
which I think is extremely important; 
second, the revenues as provided by 
the amendment of Senator GORTON 
are basically the same as that at the 
desk. 

Defense is only slightly more. It is 6 
percent, 5.5 and 5. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do believe this sends a signal of 
responsibility to the financial markets 
on the part of the Senate and the Con- 
gress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I might need off 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield time off the amend- 
ment or the resolution? 

Mr. CHILES. Off the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has that right. The Senator 
from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, we are 
getting down to the late hour. We 
have been talking for a long time that 
we were going to come down to this. It 
is kind of like the shot clock in basket- 
ball; we are getting down to whether 
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we are going to take the last shot. 
That is where we are now. I think we 
have time to take the last shot. I am 
afraid that that is the last shot— 
whether we are going to have a budget 
and whether we are going to have a 
budget process. When we see the re- 
marks that come out of the White 
House that we do not care whether we 
have a budget or not, that we can have 
a veto strategy, we can run against 
Congress and we do not need a budget 
when we know there are individuals 
down there that say we will be able to 
do better with our defense numbers 
because Congress will never go and cut 
the particular weapons systems, when 
we see people that say if we do not 
have a budget, then we will not have 
to worry about raising any revenue, we 
will be able to get by there, all of 
those things tell me that the process is 
in great jeopardy. 

I have supported for a number of 
weeks now the bipartisan budget that 
came out of the committee, which I 
felt was the best thing that we could 
possibly do because we would be reduc- 
ing revenues, we would be reducing 
the deficit, we would begin bringing 
that deficit down to 2.6 percent of the 
gross national product in 1988, we 
would be saying that we should not be 
going out and borrowing more money 
now to give people a red ink tax cut at 
a time that we are trying to hold inter- 
est rates down. 

I strongly believe in that proposi- 
tion. Democrats in the Budget Com- 
mittee strongly believed in that propo- 
sition. We held firm with what we 
thought the number should be, and ul- 
timately we were successful. If I 
thought that we could hold firm 
longer in the Senate and be successful, 
I would be holding firm now. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that 
there are not enough votes to pass the 
committee budget. I am convinced 
that there are no votes for the com- 
mittee budget on the Republican side 
of the aisle. I have tried to talk to col- 
leagues over there, and I find no votes. 
I am convinced that we have some 
Democrats over here that are nervous 
about voting for $30 billion additional 
revenue. 

Knowing that and feeling that there 
is no way that we can pass what I 
think is the best plan and what I 
would like to support, then I am going 
to look in every way I can to find what 
is the next best thing to try to reduce 
those deficits. What I find is the next 
best thing is the Chafee amendment 
as modified by Senator Gorton, with 
the other distinguished five Senators 
that are the cosponsors of that amend- 
ment. 

When I look and see what it actually 
does, it is $22 billion below the Presi- 
dent’s deficits in the 5 years; it pro- 
duces $21 billion lower interest than 
we will pay if we have the President's 
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budget. The interest rate is terribly 
important because every dollar that 
we have to borrow is jeopardizing the 
recovery. It is jeopardizing whether in- 
terest rates are going to go up or not. 
It follows the principle that we tried 
to lay down in the Budget Committee, 
and that is that you have to get some 
revenue in the first 2 years. I would 
like to get a lot more revenue than 
this budget actually picks up in the 
first 2 years, but now with the Gorton 
compromise it does help make up for 
some of that revenue by going to $51 
billion in tax increases in year No. 3. 
That is higher than the President’s 
$46 billion contingency number. It is a 
3-year reconciliation. I have described 
the Domenici-Baker substitute at one 
time in irreverent terms, and I apolo- 
gize to my good friend from New 
Mexico. That word kind of slipped 
out—I guess I am kind of prone to 
saying something like that—when I 
said it was rinky dink.” My concern 
was that that budget was only a 2-year 
reconciliation. My concern was the 
signal that would send to the markets 
if we were only talking about the reve- 
nue, small revenue that the President 
was talking about over the first 2 
years, doing nothing about increases 
in the third year even though the 
President had wanted to do that; that 
it would be the worst of all signals 
that we could send. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Since the Senator 
indicated that he did not have to say 
it, why did he say it again? 

Mr. CHILES. I was only repeating 
what the Senator said yesterday. And 
I will go wash my mouth out with soap 
when we leave. That is what my 
mother used to do with me when I 
used some terms that she did not wish 
me to use. 

Because we have been talking about 
whether there is going to be a budget 
process or not and we have on our side 
been critical of the administration and 
some other Republicans that we have 
said do not want that process, I want 
to say to my good friend and the dis- 
tingusihed chairman of the committee 
that I do not think anybody has 
worked harder to see that we have a 
budget process and to see that it con- 
tinues, and I know of no one that feels 
stronger about it than the Senator 
from New Mexico. He met me bright 
and early this morning to express his 
concern that we were going to get into 
a situation today where we might see 
the whole thing blown up. He said, 
How can we set the procedure so that 
we save as much time as we can, so 
that we take the steps we can to ac- 
commodate all of the votes than can 
be taken in this body to see whether 
there is a majority for a plan?” He has 
certainly done that. He gave back his 
time on the tabling motion on Domen- 
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ici-Baker. He has accommodated the 
Senators that are moving this proposi- 
tion, and he has accommodated our 
side of the aisle, all of that while I do 
not think he agreed with this particu- 
lar proposition and probably is not 
going to support it. 

I know of his desire. If everyone felt 
exactly as he did, I would not be as 
concerned as I am that we might lose 
the process. But I dreadfully am con- 
cerned about that. 

This amendment that we are talking 
about now gives us a 3-year reconcilia- 
tion, provides a good source of revenue 
in the third year, reduces deficits, re- 
duces the interest rate below the 
President’s budget, and I think it is a 
good step for us to take to the House 
and to go to conference with and see 
what is the best budget that we can 
produce at that time. 

If we fail to produce this, I do not 
know where we go from there. But 
knowing that the White House is 
against even this, knowing the White 
House has been intransigent in any- 
thing that we tried to do to produce 
meaningful compromise, has been 
against any kind of revenue numbers, 
is not concerned as to whether we 
have a budget process or not, I think it 
is a dreadful risk that we run. 

Isay to my many Democratic friends 
who have the feeling the Republicans 
have a majority here, why should they 
not be responsible for producing a 
budget, the Republicans have failed to 
allow us to particulate up until today, 
why should we be trying to pull their 
ox out of the ditch today, I think we 
need to do it today because it is good 
for the country. I think we need to 
forget about what we would think 
about any kind of politics. I always 
think the best politics is what is best 
for the country anyway. What is best 
for the country today is to have the 
Senate produce a budget, to have the 
Senate come up with numbers that 
show that we are concerned about this 
deficit, we are trying to get one lower 
than the President, we are concerned 
about interest rates, and we are con- 
cerned about new revenues. That I 
think is all of the things that this par- 
ticular substitute will give us today. 

Without that, we would not have a 
3-year reconciliation, and for that 
reason it seems to me to make sense. 

Mr. President, I am not alone in this 
thinking. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp today an 
editorial from Hobart Rowen talking 
about the Dead Hand of the Deficit.” 
He is talking about the importance of 
reducing the deficit. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

DEAD HAND OF THE DEFICIT 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Political forces are making it extremely 
doubtful that much is going to be done 
about the massive federal budget deficit. If 
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not, budget director David Stockman's 
warning that the deficit “will be stuck at 
$200 billion as far as the eye can see” is 
right on the mark. 

As Wall Street analyst Sam Nakagama 
pointed out in a recent commentary, “With 
the 1984 elections looming ahead, neither 
the Republicans nor the Democrats are 
eager to make further large cutbacks in 
non-defense spending.” 

For the same reasons, despite heroic ef- 
forts by Sen. Bob Dole (R-Kan.), no one is 
really willing to bite the bullet on tax in- 
creases. On the contrary, Congress is rolling 
over and playing dead for the banking-in- 
dustry lobby, reversing last year's effort to 
install a modest and proper withholding 
procedure for taxes owed on dividends and 
interest. 

The only organized effort that will help in 
the reduction of the budget deficit is the bi- 
partisan refusal of Congress to go along 
with the president's request for a 14 percent 
increase—10 percent real—in defense spend- 
ing. But even this only cuts the five-year 
costs for arms from $1.8 trillion to $1.6 tril- 
lion. 

Yet the importance of reducing the 
budget deficit can hardly be exaggerated. In 
the recent euphoria associated with the 
booming stock market, it’s almost been for- 
gotten. But the deficit is one of three main 
elements—the others being what he calls 
the “international debt blockage” and the 
failure of any major nation to encourage 
economic expansion—that cause economist 
Henry Kaufman serious concern. 

At best, Kaufman said in an interview, 
worldwide economic recovery is flying at a 
low level, and you've got to be sure you 
don't hit the trees when you're flying at a 
low level.” He sees debt problems piling up, 
not being solved. 

And although bankers like to say that the 
problem is just one of liquidity ! -a tempo- 
rary shortage of cash—Kaufman believes 
that many of the debtor nations could be 
heading into “solvency” problems, that is, 
going broke or bankrupt. 

Robert V. Roosa and William M. Reichert 
of Brown Bros. Harriman, a private New 
York banking firm, recently delivered a 
rather grim analysis of budget prospects. 
They pointed out that deficits of the magni- 
tudes that Stockman and other realists now 
foresee almost surely negate the possibility 
of a sustained economy recovery. 

They say the conflict between the defi- 
cits—which absorb most of the nation's sav- 
ings—and growth “would extend beyond 
U.S. borders, for the rest of the world is ex- 
tremely sensitive to U.S. economic growth 
and interest rates.“ This point has also been 
made forcefully in the discussions in Paris 
this week at the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. 

Europeans agree with Roosa and Reichert 
that once the American economy emerges 
from recession—and the Reagan administra- 
tion insists that the recovery in the United 
States is broader than Europe has yet con- 
ceded— large deficits become restraining 
rather than stimulative.“ 

They argue, as well, that the deficit will 
eventually push up real interest rates 
(unless the Federal Reserve softens mone- 
tary policy considerably). That will continue 
to keep the dollar overvalued in foreign ex- 
change markets, which in turn depresses 
American exports. 

Because both Democrats and Republicans 
find it politically difficult to do more than 
trim around the edges of the deficit via 
fiscal policy, economic policy resides—by de- 
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fault—mostly in the hands of the Federal 
Reserve. That makes all the more interest- 
ing recent White House complaints about 
the “independence” of the present chair- 
man, Paul Volcker. It begins to sound as if 
the way is being paved to dump him. 

“If the Fed pursues a non-inflationary 
path and is forced to curtail the expansion 
of credit, real interest rates might go higher 

. possibly aborting the recovery,” say 
Roosa and Reichert. “If, on the other hand, 
the Fed monetizes a significant portion of 
the deficits by allowing the money supply to 
grow rapidly inflation may ree- 
merge. .. This leaves economic policy be- 
tween a rock and the hard place.” 

Their net conclusion, after making allow- 
ance for the probability that no projections 
are ever exact, is that in the years that lie 
ahead, taxes will have to be boosted (fur- 
ther reversing the giveaways of Reaganom- 
ics), defense spending will come to be re- 
duced, and inflation and interest rates will 
still be higher than anyone wants. That 
means the prognosis for economic growth 
and jobs is poor. In turn, that suggests that 
the sooner politicians get up their courage 
to regain control of the budget, the better. 

Parsing the transcript of President Rea- 
gan's extemporaneous mini-press conference 
the other day was scary enough. But what 
must have triggered my nightmare, as best I 
can reconstruct it, was a background brief: 
ing the same day by a senior European dip- 
lomat (you don’t become senior by going 
public) on the utility of the upcoming 
summit meeting of the seven Western indus- 
trial nations at Williamsburg. 

“There is huge benefit,“ he argued, in the 
opportunity for “practical politicians” to 
meet even briefly by themselves with no 
aides “shoving notes in front of them”; to 
let their hair down and “take each other’s 
measure.” 

That did it. It was the thought of Ronald 
Reagan having his measure taken by six 
sharp-eyed, seasoned veterans of parliamen- 
tary rough-and-tumble, with their keen ear 
for nuance and their necessary sensitivity to 
every twist and turn in U.S. policy—and of 
him talking the way he talked to those six 
reporters in the Oval Office. 

I am not even thinking of the quickly cor- 
rected slips of the tongue about Salvadoran 
“freedom fighters” or the muddled presen- 
tation of his Nicaraguan policy, which at- 
tracted most of the notice. Rather, my 
nightmare vision is of polite coughs, fleeting 
exchanges of glances, and perhaps abrupt 
changes of subject (nothing rude) as the 
president takes off on one or another of the 
fundamental flights from reality to be 
found in the press conference transcript. 
For example: 

China: He was “not at all sure” that 
Jimmy Carter had “added anything“ to 
what “a previous president to the previous 
administration” (that would be Richard 
Nixon) had already accomplished. What 
Carter added, of course, was the hard part— 
the 1979 “normalization” agreement estab- 
lishing full diplomatic relations with the 
People’s Republic, at the expense of down- 
grading relations with Taiwan to the level 
of “unofficial.” In Carter's time, a military 
aid relationship was also struck up with 
Peking, while limitations were imposed on 
such aid to Taiwan. 


s * * * . 


The Mideast: Conceding that Jimmy 
Carter “started” the Camp David agree- 
ment, he argued that the Reagan adminis- 
tration has “gone a step beyond [by] trying 
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to have an overall peace in the entire area— 
that has never been proposed.” 

The reality: it has been proposed in the 
so-called Rogers Plan under Nixon, and reg- 
ularly by Henry Kissinger, it is the bedrock 
of the Camp David Accords (which Reagan 
takes as the basis for his own Mideast “initi- 
ative”). They are subtitled “A Framework 
for Peace in the Middle East.” The pream- 
ble states: The parties are determined to 
reach a just, comprehensive, and durable 
settlement of the Middle East conflict.” 

The Alliance: “I do not believe that the 
NATO alliance has ever been more solid 
than it is now, or that there has been a 
better relationship between us and our 
allies.” If Reagan tries that in the free-form 
shoptalking sessions, his best hope would be 
that it would be taken as a joke to break the 
ice so apparent in the summit preparations 
on East-West trade, on Western economic 
relations, on arms control, on assessments 
of the Soviets. 

These are fundamental misapprehensions. 
The familiar post-mortem rationalizations— 
that the president was “having an off day” 
or perhaps didn't quite catch the question 
don’t persuade. White House aides, conced- 
ing a problem, talk about the need for 
better briefing, more structured formats, 
tighter wraps, all of which helped Ronald 
Reagan out of trouble in the 1980 campaign. 

But that’s only a formula for cleaning up 
the act. It can have the effect of improving 
the performance. But it can’t alter the evi- 
dence that to “let Reagan be Reagan” is to 
invite the conclusion that his attention/re- 
tention span for foreign affairs is short— 
that, left on his own devices, he is either out 
of date or out of touch. 


Mr. CHILES. Our work would have 
probably been easier if we had to do 
our budget 3 months ago, 5 months 
ago, but now with the stock market 
going up every day and the news get- 
ting better and better, I know a lot of 
the troops say: 

Why in the world should we be worrying 
about these deficits now? The good times 
are rolling. We do not have to be concerned 
about further cuts in spending. We do not 
have to be concerned about revenues. I am 
running this year. What is it going to do in 
the Presidential election next year? 

Everybody is kind of feeling that 
way. 

Goodness knows, you only have to 
look at that chart and look at the 
numbers on either of those budgets, 
the Republican substitute or the bi- 
partisan committee budget, and see 
the kind of problems we are facing. 
We will face those problems unless we 
can send a signal that we are produc- 
ing a deficit that at least is going 
down. 

The substitute has the deficit going 
down. It shows that 1984 will be 
better. It shows that 1985, 1986, 1987, 
and 1988 will be going down on a de- 
clining curve. That is essential if we 
want to see the recovery continue, if 
we want to see interest rates stay 
where they are or go down further. 

With 10 percent unemployment, 
there is no way we will get those 
people back to work. They are the 
ones who have suffered. They are the 
ones who are really the victims of it. If 
we care about those people, and I 
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think we do, if we care about this 
country and trying to put us on our 
feet again, we have to show that we 
can produce a blueprint in the direc- 
tion of lower deficits and lower inter- 
est rates. 

That is the responsibility each of us 
has, as a Member of the Senate, repre- 
senting our State and our country. I 
hope everybody will think about that 
when they vote on this particular defi- 
cit. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
adopt this substitute. I hope the 
Democrats will see that it is to our ad- 
vantage and to the advantage of the 
country to produce votes to see that 
we adopt this particular substitute. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I fully 
support the statement made by the 
ranking minority member of the 
Budget Committee, Mr. CHILEs. 

After all, it was, I guess, under 
Democratic administrations in the 
Senate that the budget process was 
created. I think the budget process has 
been emasculated and greatly abused 
in the last 2 years. I do not like that. 

However, that is not to say that Iam 
for ditching or deep-sixing the budget 
process today. I support the Senator 
from Florida, who has just stated that 
it is important to retain that budget 
process. As I understand him, this 
amendment as modified would result 
in lower deficits than the President's 
budget. 

Mr. CHILES. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. And lower deficits than 
contained in the Baker-Domenici sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. CHILES. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. And would establish a 
trend that would encourage the Amer- 
ican people to believe that, indeed, we 
are going to try to keep deficits down. 

Mr. CHILES. That is right. 

Mr. BYRD. So I support this amend- 
ment, and I express the hope that we 
will have bipartisan support. There 
has not been very much that was bi- 
partisan in this matter until today. 

Mr. CHILES. No. 

Mr. BYRD. But now I hope we will 
have bipartisan support on this 
amendment. 

Of course, it is going to have some 
bipartisan support because it is being 
offered by some of our good friends on 
the other side. 

I hope there will be a strong showing 
of votes from the other side as well as 
a strong showing of votes from our 
side. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly concur with the statements of 
the distinguished minority leader. 

With respect to the remarks I am 
trying to make on our side of the aisle, 
I do not know that I can make them to 
the other side of the aisle, but I hope 
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there will be enough concern over 
there about how important this proc- 
ess is, how important it is that we get 
a budget out. They have had an oppor- 
tunity to stand up for the President. 
They have had an opportunity to vote 
for their leadership resolution. That 
has failed. 

Now I hope they will join what is a 
move from their side of the aisle and 
produce the votes to see that we have 
a bipartisan budget that we can take 
to conference with the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from 
Kansas desires 5 minutes in opposi- 
tion, and I yield to him. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, since we 
have been debating about 2 weeks 
what the Senate Finance Committee 
should do, perhaps I ought to speak. 

I say at the outset that I am perfect- 
ly willing to go the extra mile so far as 
revenues are concerned. But I think 
the record should be made clear that 
we had a vote here last year on $100 
billion in new revenues, and that did 
not get a single vote on the other side 
of the aisle, until the conference 
report came up. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 


Mr. CHILES. The distinguished 


ranking minority member is not here 
now, but as I recall, that package was 


presented to the Democrats who sit on 
the Finance Committee after it had all 
been worked out. No hearings were 
held. It was just brought in and sort of 
laid on the table; and it was said, 
“Here is the revenue.” The Republi- 
cans voted it out, and we did not get a 
chance to participate at all. 

As I recall, the Democrats were 
ready to raise some revenue last year, 
had several propositions on how to do 
it, but did not get any consideration on 
those. That was totally a Republican 
package. You produced your votes and 
you passed that. 

The same thing was being done this 
time. Thank goodness, there were a 
few people on the Republican side of 
the aisle who thought it was the 
wrong thing to do. 

I think we are willing to participate 
in the landing any time we get a 
chance to participate in the takeoff. 

Mr. DOLE. That is the point I want 
to make. I do not know whether we 
are going to have a takeoff. Those of 
us who have to raise the revenue 
should have some passengers on the 
plane. 

The last time we took off—on the 
withholding debate—we gave away $20 
billion in revenue on this floor. I did 
not see anybody jumping up on either 
side saying, ‘‘We should not give away 
$20 billion.” 
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If we had that $20 billion, it would 
make these deficit numbers look 
better. 

I will say, to the credit of those of- 
fering the substitute on our side, that 
every one of them voted to retain that 
money. 

The only point I make is that if 
there are those who say we should 
raise $75 billion, I hope they are all 
with us when we vote on the legisla- 
tion to raise the $75 billion, and not 
just vote for a budget and when the 
revenue bill comes to the floor say, I 
didn’t mean that when I voted for $75 
billion. I meant something else. I 
meant taking away the third year of 
the tax cut, or indexing.” 

So far as I am concerned, those are 
not negotiable. But there are a lot of 
things we can do to raise revenue. 

There are a lot of loopholes that 
should be addressed. There is a lot of 
tax compliance that should be ad- 
dressed. 

We should have some agreement in 
this Chamber that we are going to try 
to make the system fair and protect 
the tax cuts for the working people by 
closing loopholes and exacting more 
compliance. About $100 billion that is 
due in taxes is not being paid, and 
there are $296 billion in tax expendi- 
tures that should be looked at. 

So far as I am concerned, I would 
not quarrel with the revenue numbers. 
I do not think they are unrealistic, at 
least in the first 2 years, if we could 
come back from conference with the 
numbers. But then the problem is 
whether or not we can get any votes 
on the Senate floor for a revenue bill. 

It just seems to this Senator, based 
on last year and then earlier this year, 
when the bankers took over the 
Senate, we ought to be careful that 
what we say we are going to raise in 
revenue in the budget resolution we 
can pass on the floor, and then main- 
tain. The Senator from Kansas is per- 
fectly willing to carry out his responsi- 
bilities, and has the greatest respect 
for the Senate Budget Committee, 
having served on that committee. And 
I know the task of the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from New 
Mexico has been very difficult. But I 
just cannot be silent since all the 
debate is over how the Senate Finance 
Committee is going to raise all this 
revenue. 

If, in fact, these revenue numbers 
are accepted, we will do the best we 
can. But I am concerned with the 
high-revenue numbers on the House 
side. Therefore, I believe that these 
revenues offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Washington are too 
high. 

So it would seem to me the best we 
coulc hope for is to send this budget 
back to the Budget Committee, and 
hope they can come back with a better 
resolution. 

(Mr. WILSON assumed the Chair.) 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I would be pleased 
to yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it is now 
3:20 p.m. I announced earlier that I 
hoped we could finish this matter one 
way or the other by 6:30 p.m., and I 
am still hopeful in that regard. 

Let me say, that I have no quarrel 
with the Senator from Washington for 
his initiative nor that of the Senator 
from Connecticut, the Senator from 
Rhode Island, the Senator from Ver- 
mont, the Senator from Oregon, and 
others, who have made this proposal. 
But, Mr. President, let me point out 
that what we are going to do, as the 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
remarks, is lay on the Finance Com- 
mittee an uncertain obligation to do 
what the Senate has not been willing 
to do until now—raise even a modest 
amount of revenue. 

I regret that the Budget Committee 
got locked up to the place where it was 
required, with the assistance of the 
vote of the chairman, to report a reso- 
lution that he did not want, that the 
Democrats included 30 billion dollars’ 
worth of new revenue, and which as- 
sumes the repeal of the third year of 
the tax cut. 

Now, there is an effort now to char- 
acterize this as a compromise. I want 
to say right now if there is to be a 
compromise, the way to compromise is 
to take this resolution back to the 
committee. If there is a way to find a 
bipartisan solution, it is to do it within 
that committee and to report it to us 
on a basis that will permit us in the 
regular course of affairs to consider it 
on its merits as a resolution from that 
committee. 

Mr. President, the day is growing 
short, and I do not know whether this 
amendment will pass or not. I hope it 
does not pass and I will vote against it. 
But, if it does not pass, Mr. President, 
it is my full intention to ask the man- 
ager of this resolution, the chairman 
of the Budget Committee, to make a 
motion to recommit this resolution to 
his committee so that we can get on 
with the business at hand and try to 
find a solution to the questions in- 
volved. 

It is often said Well, you know the 
President has no role to play here, he 
doesn’t have to sign a resolution, he 
can't veto it. It is purely congressional 
action.“ Of course that is true. But, 
Mr. President, it is certainly a matter 
of interest to the President of the 
United States whether or not there 
are additional revenues to be raised 
and how they are to be raised. 

So, Mr. President, I suggest we 
should take account of the concern, 
and I believe the legitimate concern, 
of the President of the United States 
in this respect: we should send this 
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resolution back to committee and we 
should try to make an accommodation 
with the White House on what basis 
we will design a budget for this coun- 
try in the years ahead. 

We have spent much more time than 
I had hoped we would spend on this 
resolution. A lot of the time was spent 
doing nothing at all, sitting around 
waiting for each other and I regret 
that. But we have just about used up 
the 50 hours allocated under the stat- 
ute and I am just about ready, Mr. 
President, to say that the thing to do 
is for the Senate to acknowledge that 
the work of the Budget Committee 
needs to continue and if this matter is 
recommitted under the act it must 
return in 3 legislative days. It would be 
my intention then not to ask the 
Senate to be in session on Friday, to 
count today, Monday, and Tuesday 
and we would take this resolution up, 
as it must be reported by the Budget 
Committee then, either on Tuesday 
evening or if there was not time to 
complete it, then on Wednesday. 

Mr. President, I urge that we not 
accept this initiative, that we defeat it 
and send this thing back to the Budget 
Committee for one more try. 

Mr. DOMENICI addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
hope that the Senate will not adopt 
this amendment at this point. I do, 
however, feel as if it would be grossly 
unfair, as chairman of the Budget 
Committee, if I did not commend 
those who were involved in the amend- 
ment as it finally finds itself before 
the Senate. I think that considering 
how polarized the sides were to begin 
with it has come a long way, a tremen- 
dously long way. The leader has sug- 
gested that if the amendment fails we 
have time to recommit. The resolu- 
tion, then, comes back here with only 
the small amount of time remaining 
on the resolution. He suggested that 
we could use that time for accommo- 
dation. 

I have suggested to the distin- 
guished leader, my friend from Ten- 
nessee, that indeed if the resolution is 
recommitted we are going to have to 
have some accommodation from the 
White House. He has assured me that 
he will work on that. I have asked my 
good friend, the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee and he told me he 
would work on that. I say that only be- 
cause I have had my share of attempt- 
ing to accommodate with the White 
House on the defense issue and I did 
not get anywhere in 3 weeks. It looks 
like I am going to have 3 days this 
time but, nonetheless, frequently 
when you are under the gun, people 
accommodate. I am hopeful they will. 

Simply, I do not believe that this 
amendment is good policy. I really do 
not think the House and Senate are 
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going to end up enacting the taxes 
proposed here. I do not think you are 
going to get the full $73 billion in new 
taxes over 3 years, which is what is 
proposed. So I have a lot of doubt 
about that kind of reconciliation 
which seems to give us a euphoric feel- 
ing that we are doing a lot about defi- 
cits, because the likelihood is that the 
Congress will not follow through with 
the necessary laws. 

Let me close where I started by com- 
plimenting those who have participat- 
ed, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Washington who has been very 
helpful on the committee, and those 
who voted to table my side amend- 
ment. They have now joined, most of 
them, in this proposal. It is a rather 
significant step forward. I thank them 
for their willingness to compromise 
and I think it means that there is a 
growing feeling that we have got to 
get a resolution. But I do not think 
this is the amendment to pass. 

Unless there is additional time 
sought I am ready to yield back and I 
assume we will vote. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I would 
like to have 1 or 2 minutes. 

Mr. WEICKER. How much time do I 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 44 seconds remaining. 

Mr. WEICKER. I certainly yield my 
44 seconds. 

Mr. BYRD. I would like to ask Mr. 
GorTON a question. The revenues in- 
volved in his modification, in his 
amendment to the amendment which 
was accepted as a modification, would 
amount to $8.9 billion, I believe, in 
fiscal year 1984. Is that about what a 
$500 cap on the third year would 
raise? 

Mr. GORTON. I will say to my 
friend, the minority leader, to the best 
of my knowledge it is approximately 
that amount. I would defer to the 
better judgment which the chairman 
of the Finance Committee might come 
up with. I must say to the Senator 
that that was not my assumption in 
this respect but it would be quite con- 
sistent with doing that. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. Under such a cap, 
then, every family of four with an ad- 
justed gross income up to $39,000 
would receive the full 10-percent cut; 
is that correct? 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD. If the Finance Commit- 
tee chose to move in that direction? 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD. And those persons with 
incomes above $39,000 would all get a 
tax cut but it would be capped at $500; 
is that not correct, give or take? 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD. So instead of a tax cut 
of $2,368 that a family of four earning 
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$100,000 would otherwise receive, they 
will receive $500? 

Mr. GORTON. I think I would defer 
to the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee with regard to those figures but 
I believe the figures are substantially 
correct. 

Mr. BYRD. In any event, this would 
not be a tax increase. It would simply 
be a way in which, if the Finance Com- 
mittee chose and the Ways and Means 
Committee chose, it would be a way in 
which lower and middle income people 
would receive their full 10-percent cut 
while those who are above that line 
would receive a tax cut but it would be 
limited to $500, give or take a little. 

Mr. GORTON. I believe the minori- 
ty leader to be correct. Of course, as 
the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee pointed out in his own remarks, 
this is simply a number and the Fi- 
nance Committee literally has any 
number of numbers. 

Mr. BYRD. I do not argue with the 
Senator from Kansas on that. But at 
least those figures could accommodate 
such a cap. 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD. And that would come 
out about right. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, what I 
am about to say next is certainly not 
meant as any slight to the minority 
leader or the distinguished author of 
the amendment. But I think just now, 
with the questions by the minority 
leader, that we have established the 
real confrontation that exists, the real 
essence—and I do not think this was 
meant by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut or the Senator from Rhode Island 
or the Senator from Washington. 
Maybe it was, I do not know. But what 
we are really about to decide is wheth- 
er we are going to tinker with the 
third year of the tax cut. Eight point 
nine billion dollars is not enough to 
repeal the third year of the tax cut, 
but $8.9 billion, as the minority leader, 
I think, implies, is enough to cap the 
third year of the tax cut. 

Just so I am sure I understand, I be- 
lieve that that is the real issue be- 
tween us on this vote. Are we going to 
change the third year of the tax cut or 
leave it intact? If we are going to 
change the third year of the tax cut— 
and I expect many Democrats will sup- 
port this amendment—if we are going 
to do that, the vote would be yes. If we 
are going to vote against changing it, 
the vote would be no. 

Obviously, this lends itself to other 
configurations and other interpreta- 
tions. The Senator from Washington 
has pointed out that these were just 
numbers and that is not what he in- 
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tends. But I think the questions put 
by the minority leader sharpen that 
issue. I think we should assume what 
we are deciding right now is whether 
to leave the third year of the tax cut 
intact. 

Mr. GORTON. Will the distin- 
guished majority leader yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield to the minority 
leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader—and I say 
this with all due deference—is accu- 
rate in his own mind, but probably not 
accurate in the minds of even those 
who are sponsoring the amendment. It 
is merely one approach that could be 
taken. I feel that approach would be 
good because it would be fair to the 
middle and lower income people of 
this country. But I do not know what 
the motivation is or what approach 
would be preferred by Mr. WEICKER or 
Mr. Gorton or others. I am simply 
saying that a cap is one approach 
which could be taken. I personally be- 
lieve it is the right approach. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield 
some time to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, with 
all due respect to my own esteemed 
leader, since I am the author of this 
particular figure, I wish to say that I 
do not regard it as appropriate to 
characterize this vote as a vote on the 
third year of a tax cut. I support it. I 
support the retention of indexing. I 
am absolutely convinced that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas is 
quite imaginative enough and success- 
ful enough to come up with revenues 
which would meet this figure without 
changing the basic structure of the 
income Tax Code at all, except in the 
field of deductions, exemptions, tax 
preferences, and the like. And, for 
what it is worth, the author of this 
amendment would hope that he would 
do precisely that. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
my distinguished colleague from 
Washington, the number $8.9 billion 
has a ring to it. Is that original from 
the Senator from Washington or have 
I heard that number somewhere else? 
Did someone else speak of that 
number, saying that was the amount 
of revenue they could pick up without 
tampering with the third year, or 
something? 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator from 
Florida is very shrewd and very wise in 
this respect. As a matter of fact, the 
number comes from a figure to which 
both the chairman of the Finance 
Committee and the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee in the 
House have spoken of as a practical 
revenue number; that is, $8 billion, to- 
gether with the revenue effect of deci- 
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sions which we have already made in 
the course of this debate. 

Mr. CHILES. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am pleased to 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I want 
to make it absolutely clear to the Sen- 
ator from Washington, the Senator 
from Connecticut, and others, I have 
never said it was their intention to do 
that. What I said was that the only 
fair import of the remarks by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader suggests 
that it is a part of the consideration 
involved here in voting on this meas- 
ure as to whether we are going to keep 
the third year of the tax cut. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. I say to the distin- 
guished majority leader that I have a 
right to support this amendment for 
whatever reason I may wish to support 
it and I would assume that other Sena- 
tors who vote for it or against it would 
do so for whatever reasons they 
choose. 

I personally would like to see a cap. I 
think that would be fair to the middle 
and lower income people of this coun- 
try. But that is no directive to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas, the 
chairman of the Finance Committee. 
There is just a dollar figure here. He 
can go in that direction; he can go in 
other directions. 

But I do not think that the majority 
leader would dispute the fact that that 
is about the same dollar figure. That is 
what I was asking the Senator from 
Washington, that, roughly the same 
figure could be involved in a cap. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I find it 
extraordinarily difficult for me to 
stand up and to ever, ever express any- 
thing other than gratitude to the mi- 
nority leader for his embrace of a Re- 
publican initiative. But I have to con- 
fess that when that infrequent occur- 
rence happens, I wonder why I am 
being embraced. [Laughter.] 

In this case, I suspect the reason for 
it was implied, at least, in the minority 
leader’s suggestion about the third 
year of the tax cut. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am pleased to 
yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Since I am getting all of 
this advice on what this revenue 
number does or does not mean, I 
might say that it also could mean a $5 
a barrel oil import fee, which I know 
would be popular in some quarters. 
That would raise about $9 billion. I 
have all kinds of options here to get 
$8.9 billion. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator forget 
that most vigorous filibuster that ever 
occurred in the United States which 
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occurred in 1977? It was the deregula- 
tion of natural gas. 

Mr. DOLE. How does that give me $9 
billion? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRD. I do not know, but the 
Senator talked about some increase or 
some taxes on oil. 

Mr. DOLE. I just threw that out. Ev- 
erybody interprets this, as they wish. 
This is just a giant crap game anyway 
and you just shoot until you win 
around here. But I think you are 
about to shoot the Finance Committee 
chairman. 

This amendment raises about $76 
billion in revenue. If we can put in this 
amendment that it is going to be 
raised by closing loopholes and tax 
compliance, you might have a lot of 
support. But I do not know why we 
have to take it from the working 
people, by tampering with the third 
year of the tax cut. The fair way is to 
close loopholes and raise tax compli- 
ance. 

I know the Senator from Ohio has 
supported me in that effort, one of the 
few on that side that did, I might add. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico 
yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I would be pleased 
to yield. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
will the majority leader be good 
enough to yield for a question? 

Mr. BAKER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. The Senator 
from Ohio has a lot of respect for the 
majority leader and knows that the 
majority leader never embarks upon a 
course of action without knowing 
where his ship is going. Would the 
Senator from Tennessee, therefore, be 
good enough to advise the Members of 
the Senate what alternatives he is 
thinking about or talking about or 
suggesting in the event this amend- 
ment is defeated in order to bring 
about a compromise solution of the 
whole question of getting a budget out 
of the Senate in the event the addi- 
tional 3 days are provided? I would 
just like to know what his thoughts 
are, what he is really suggesting that 
this body should be doing. 

Mr. BAKER. I think that is the 
answer. 

Mr. President, seriously, I indicated 
earlier, I will say to my friend from 
Ohio, that I think, one way or the 
other, we have to preserve the budget 
system and I think the way to do that 
is to demonstrate whether anything is 
going to pass here or not. This may 
pass. I hope it does not pass. But if it 
is passed, the Senate has spoken. 

But I am not about to stand here 
and say we ought not to have a budget 
resolution. I am determined to try to 
get a budget resolution. 
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I am not going to gladly see the 
Senate leave without doing that. So if 
this amendment fails, it is my inten- 
tion to ask the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, or I am prepared to 
do it by myself if he wishes, it make a 
motion to recommit to the Budget 
Committee, with the request that they 
report back within the 3 days provided 
by statute, and to debate within the 
time remaining. It would not be a new 
50 hours. Then to dispose of this 
matter after the committee takes a 
fresh start. 

Presumably, the committee would 
approach this matter on the basis of 
the preferences expressed by the 
Senate so far. That would be on the 
votes, relative strength or lack of 
strength, of the several proposals that 
have been discussed, and to bring back 
to us a resolution. 

But just so there is no misunder- 
standing about it, I do not share the 
sentiments expressed by an official of 
the White House yesterday, that we 
might be better off without a budget 
resolution. I do not believe that. I 
think we should have a budget resolu- 
tion. I am committed to get a budget 
resolution. It is not my plan to try to 
thwart that. Indeed, if this amend- 
ment fails, as I hope it does, it would 
be my intention to ask the Senate to 
give the committee a fresh start. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the chairman 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. I will be brief. I am 
constrained to make a couple of re- 
marks. Having been here during the 
period of the development of the 
budget process, I cannot remember a 
time when the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie) or the prior chairman 
from South Carolina could have 
gotten a budget through this body 
without bipartisan support. I read that 
because of five or six Members on this 
side having a disagreement with the 
balance of 48, that for some reason or 
other that means that the budget 
process is coming to a halt. 

If it comes to a halt, it is because the 
budget process is becoming a partisan 
matter. Again I say to my friends on 
the other side of the aisle, the pendu- 
lum swings, and the time is going to 
come, perhaps, during your service 
here in the Senate when support will 
be needed from this side of the aisle. 
Having been one of those who sup- 
ported Senator Muskie and supported 
Senator HoLLINGS in the past, with a 
plea for bipartisan support on budgets, 
I wonder where that support is now. 
Where is the bipartisan support for 
the budget process? Or is this a proc- 
ess of just holding the feet of the ma- 
jority to the fire until somehow or 
other we coerce five people who 
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happen to disagree with the majority 
on our side to change their mind? 

Is the budget process a bipartisan 
process or is it a partisan process? If it 
is a partisan process, this Senator 
would like to know now. I think I am 
learning now that it is. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield 
myself a couple of minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CHILES. I will have to say this: 
I just heard the most incredulous 
statement I have heard since I have 
been on the Senate floor in the last 12 
years. If I had not heard it, I would 
not believe it. My distinguished and 
good friend from Alaska is talking 
about the budget process fails because 
of partisanship. We have been on this 
floor for a week now asking every day 
when could we participate in the proc- 
ess. 

Do you call it bipartisanship when 
your side agrees to something and 
they come up with your substitute, we 
are not consulted, and we do not get a 
chance to say anything, that you 
worked for 2 or almost 3 weeks to try 
to get 51 votes on your side, and then 
when you did not get 51 votes on your 
side and we are trying to participate in 
a bipartisanship compromise now—my 
friend, is that partisanship on our 
side? 

You talked about Muskie and Bell- 
mon. Do you remember who was in 
the majority then? We were in the ma- 
jority then, the Democrats were. At 
the time we were in the majority, ev- 
erything that went through the 
Budget Committee was taken up func- 
tion by function, category by category. 
There were no caucuses that went in 
and presented a plan at 3:30 in the af- 
teroon that was voted out at 10, as 
happened last year on the budget. 
There was no Democratic plan that 
came out. It was a process that we 
went through. 

We had a majority. And we came to 
the floor and Senator Muskie and Sen- 
ator Bellmon stood back to back and 
fought for the committee position. 
That is something that the Senator 
from Florida has asked for, the ability 
to do that in the Budget Committee, 
asked for that on this floor, talked 
about that for weeks. 

Now you are talking about this as a 
partisan process on this side of the 
aisle? 

Mr. STEVENS. It appears that way 
to this Senator. What you recite is in- 
teresting history, I say to my friend. 
But what led to those positions that 
came out of the Budget Committee 
this year? Solid opposition from your 
side to the concepts that came in the 
President’s budget, solid opposition 
here. Why is it with 48 people on this 
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side there are no people over there in 
agreement with our side? 

Mr. CHILES. I believe the Senator 
from Alaska smokes the same pipe 
maybe that the President does. That is 
bipartisanship means “You follow 
what I say.“ That is bipartisanship. 
But if you disagree with it at all, you 
are being partisan. 

You said the President’s plan. The 
President said in his state of the 
Union speech that he wanted a bipar- 
tisan economic policy. Until today, 
until today, we have not had any op- 
portunity to participate in that bipar- 
tisan policy, and by golly you are 
trying to take it away from us today. I 
am reminded of the old farmer who 
they put out of the room because he 
smelled. He had manure in his hair. 
He said, “Gosh, you can kick me out 
for smelling, but don’t rub it in my 
hair.” 

It is kind of like you are talking with 
us that way. 

No, we want to participate. We have 
some concern. 

Mr. STEVENS. All I will say to my 
friend, and again I am saying the pen- 
dulum swings and, believe me, this 
process will be political unless what we 
are going through now comes to a 
halt. 

Mr. MELCHER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I was just going to 
say to my good friend from Florida, I 
used the word “incredulous” the other 
day, and they told me it was incredi- 
ble, not incredulous. Is that what you 
meant? 

Mr. CHILES. I just repeated what I 
heard my good friend from New 
Mexico say. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Then you meant 
incredible. 

Mr. CHILES. I am delighted that he 
has corrected us. 

Mr. MELCHER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator indi- 
cated he would like to have 2 minutes? 

Mr. MELCHER. Yes. 

Mr. DOMENICIL. I yield 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MELCHER. It has been difficult 
to find out what the deficit is if this 
amendment is adopted. But as I under- 
stand from the author of the modifica- 
tion which was accepted by the author 
of the amendment, the first year defi- 
cit would be $184 billion. We voted on 
whether or not we would accept $192 
billion and rejected that. 

The second year the modification 
would be $178 billion in deficit. We 
just rejected $186 billion. 

The third year would be $142 billion, 
and we just rejected $147 billion. 
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In each case the budget deficits in 
this amendment are still too high and 
it ought to be rejected. 

I would also like to comment on the 
discussion about the bipartisanism of 
this budget debate. 

On our side, the term rinky-dink was 
used and on the other side I just heard 
the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee talk about a big crap game. If that 
is bipartisanship applying to this 
budget process, it is a pretty loose 
term. 

I think the figures we are being 
asked to vote on are pretty loose and 
they are just shoved out here, off the 
floor. I dare say the chairman of the 
Budget Committee does not have 
these figures. Is that true? Does the 
chairman of the Budget Committee 
have these figures I just read off? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I apologize to my 
good friend. 

Mr. MELCHER. I was reading off 
the deficit figures which would exist if 
this amendment, as modified, were 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Let me say while 
all this staff is here which assisted the 
Senator form his numbers, I do not 
vouch for them. If I were offering the 
amendment, they would be prepared 
in the same way. The numbers offered 
by the distinguished Senator were pre- 
pared by the professional staff. If he 
wants to give them to me, I will give 
them to the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. MELCHER. I will save the time 
of the body. I read them off and they 
are in the record. 

It does point out that these figures 
are just out here and penciled in and 
are really not very firm. 

The chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee just brought out another one, 
$20 billion which was supposed to be 
lost from the modification of the with- 
holding tax provision. 

Mr. DOLE. It is $18.6 billion. 

Mr. MELCHER. The figure of $18.6 
billion. That points out how these fig- 
ures are thrown around loosely. The 
Joint Taxation Committee, that 
guided the chairman of the Finance 
Committee while we were debating 
that issue, came to me afterward and 
said the true figures—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield 2 more min- 
utes. 

Mr. MELCHER. The chairman of 
the Finance Committee said $20 bil- 
lion, then $18.6 billion. After the 
hassle was over, 5 days after that 
hassle and debate were over on with- 
holding, the staff of the Joint Tax- 
ation Committee came to me to de- 
scribe what the official figures were. I 
will inform the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, they said that they 
are $13.5 billion. During the course of 
that debate, we went from $20 billion 
to $18 billion and I guess to $13.5 bil- 
lion, although it has not caught up yet 
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with the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 

The point is when Treasury gives 
you a figure, it may be changed the 
next day. The Office of Management 
and Budget may give you a figure that 
varies from the Treasury on the same 
day. But the fact is that these figures 
are not firm and when they are 
thrown out here as if they are firm, 
everyone can take it with a huge grain 
of salt. I don’t think this is the way to 
approve a budget. 

I do not like that, Mr. President. I 
think it is misleading. It is misleading 
to the Senate and misleading to the 
public to throw these figures out as if 
they are firm figures and you can 
hang your hat on them. You cannot 
hang your hat on them; they are just 
an estimate. Particularly are they an 
estimate on revenue gains when you 
get them from the Treasury on some- 
thing they support, because they are 
likely to mislead us by 10 or 20 percent 
on any of their estimates of what the 
adjustments are in taxes after it is en- 
acted. 

Mr. GORTON. Will the Senator 
yield to me for one moment? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Montana 
that the figures involved in this 
amendment are calculated in precisely 
the same way as are the figures in the 
resolution before us from the Budget 
Committee and all other proposals 
which have been before this body for 
the past 2 weeks. They are exactly as 
precise as those. 

The Senator is, of course, correct: 
No one knows precisely what is going 
to happen in 2 or 3 years. The real 
point is all of them are comparable. 
The revenue figures are not supplied 
by the Treasury. They are the figures 
which we as sponsors of this amend- 
ment have deemed to be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the amend- 
ment. They have nothing to do with 
the Treasury at all. They are compara- 
ble to all of the other figures on which 
the Senator from Montana has voted 
or will vote on the budget resolution. 

Mr. MELCHER. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. That is a positive 
statement. I accept his figures as the 
most accurate that are available at 
this time. Even with that the deficits 
in this amendment are too high. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the distingushed Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Budget Committee, I 
have been listening to the debate with 
keen interest. In fact, yesterday after- 
noon, I came to the conclusion that we 
would never ever have a chance of get- 
ting a budget out of the Senate and I 
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felt it would be proper for me to re- 
consider this for the consideraton of 
the Budget Committee and tell the 
Budget Committee to do our work 
right. We did not do our work right 
and maybe we ought to do it all over 
again. 

Mr. DOLE. May we have order, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Chair. 

Before we consider going back into 
the budget session again, I hope that, 
in the spirit of bipartisanship, we 
would give some instructions to the 
Budget Committee that the Republi- 
cans would not caucus and the Demo- 
crats would not caucus, that we would 
go into the Budget Committee and 
spend 3 days, if necessary, in that 
Budget Committee in open session, 
working out our difficulties. I may be 
in a position to support an appeal, if 
made at a later date, to recommit this 
to the Budget Committee. 

I would simply say that we talk 
about bipartisanship all too often, but 
we do very little about it. The record 
will show that this Senator has been 
on the floor the last 2 days offering to 
cooperate, as I have frequently, to 
bring out a true bipartisan budget. 

I think one thing that we are contin- 
ually overlooking, and if there is one 
thing that has been hardly mentioned, 
it is the key matter with regard to the 
budget; that is the deficit. I do not 
know how many people in the country 
understand budgets, but they all know 
what deficits are. 

Instead of talking about a budget 
that would produce the lowest deficit 
that may help get this country back 
on track, that may insure lowering in- 
terest rates to something reasonable, 
we hear the continual talk about parti- 
sanship, about the fact that we lack 
cooperation, about the fact that we 
are debating here tax increases. I 
think we should be debating—in my 
opinion—deficits and how the deficits 
are going to affect the economy of this 
country and this world in the years 
ahead. 

I look at the Weicker-Gorton amend- 
ment before us and, from the figures 
that have been presented to me, Mr. 
President, the Weicker-Gorton amend- 
ment, as compared with the resolution 
that was reported out of the Budget 
Committee, would increase the deficits 
by $21 billion in 1984, $31 billion in 
1985, $11 billion in 1986, $18 billion in 
1987, and $28 billion in 1988. It may be 
a significant step in the right direction 
that the Weicker-Gorton proposal is 
$22 billion lower in deficits than the 
President’s budget as submitted and 
$199 billion lower than the Domenici- 
Baker compromise. 
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I have been trying to concentrate on 
deficits. I think it is important, that 
we have a responsibility here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska has used the 3 
minutes yielded to him. 

Mr. CHILES. I yield 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. EXON. I think it is important 
here, Mr. President, that we do focus 
in on the budget, but while focusing in 
on the budget, I think we should ask 
ourselves, what is the budget all 
about? It is to support in the most re- 
sponsible way the functions of Gov- 
ernment and with no deficit at all. 
Yet, here we are, considering passing a 
resolution that will skyrocket the defi- 
cits to the $200 billion level and keep 
them there nearly as long as we can 
see into the future. 

There were two interesting stories 
printed on the editorial page of the 
Washington Post this morning, one by 
Mr. George F. Will and the other by 
Mr. Hobart Rowan, that tied into the 
heart of this matter. I would hope 
that whatever we do here, we should 
base it primarily on what we can do to 
reduce the deficit—whether we can do 
it here, whether we have to recommit 
this to the Budget Committee with 
some instruction to bring something 
back that can get 51 votes. Whatever 
it is, I think it is important that we try 
to protect the budget process. Without 
it, I think we are going to have a worse 
deficit in the future than the deficit I 
see on the board behind me. 

I certainly hope that, whatever 
action the Senate takes on the amend- 
ment presently before us, the Senate 
will oppose it because it does not get 
the deficits down to even the 
unacceptable high level that we came 
out of the Budget Committee with. 

I yield the floor. 

@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, 
today huge budget deficits hang in 
front of America’s economy like stop- 
lights, stoplights that threaten to halt 
a sustained recovery. Continued long- 
term deficits will confirm expectations 
of rekindled inflation, hold interest 
rates high, depress investment, and 
limit job opportunities. 

It is an axiom of budget arithmetic 
that a responsible budget resolution 
will result in budget deficits that de- 
cline from each year to the next. We 
must now accept the hard corollary of 
this budgetary axiom: Some revenues 
need to be raised to support the mili- 
tary and domestic outlay that Con- 
gress, by its votes, has deemed reason- 
able and appropriate for our great 
Nation. 

To modify the revenue program is 
not to repudiate the past. In 1981 we 
simply went too far. To reverse our ex- 
cesses and to raise some revenues will 
actually improve our chances of re- 
storing a healthy economy. 

When this budget debate is over, the 
American people will look at our 
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bottom line. What size deficits will 
they see? Will deficits be stuck at 
nearly $200 billion as far as the eye 
can see? Or will they see deficits be- 
ginning downward toward our tradi- 
tional economic patterns? 

Let us consider the size of the defi- 
cits in relation to the economy as a 
whole. The fiscal 1983 deficit will be 
6.4 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct. This represents a post-World War 
II high. In fiscal 1976, in the after- 
math of the worst postwar recession 
up to that time, the deficit reached 
only 4 percent of GNP. The time to 
address this issue is now. 

I submit for the Recorp a table 
showing the actual deficits as a per- 
centage of GNP over the last decade 
and projected deficits under our new 
proposal. 

The choices now are clear: We can 
have no budget at all. The Nation can 
have unending, unacceptable deficits. 
Or we can act to bring deficits under 
control. 

Our proposal offers real hope for a 
sustained recovery and increased em- 
ployment, for a decade of investment 
in the future, and for growing prosper- 
ity and global influence. Failure to 
make the hard decision—to increase 
revenues—would set in motion a train 
of forces that will be impossible to 
control later on. 

The table follows: 


BUDGET DEFICIT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT 
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Mr. MITCHELL. I am pleased that 
the pending amendment provides suf- 
ficient budget authority to enable the 
Environmental Protection Agency to 
fulfill its mandated responsibilities. 

This amendment would simply 
return the budget of the EPA to its 
1981 level. 

If we are to restore the ability of 
this agency to function, the provision 
of adequate funding is an essential 
precondition. 

The budget and personnel levels at 
the EPA have been drastically reduced 
over the last 2 years. The agency’s op- 
erating budget would be 44 percent 
lower in inflation-adjusted terms, and 
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its personnel levels would be 29 per- 
cent below 1981 levels if the adminis- 
tration’s proposed 1984 budget were 
accepted. 

The budget resolution as reported 
takes a small step to correcting that 
situation: It provides for an increase in 
the Superfund authorization for haz- 
ardous waste clean up, and it raises 
the research and development budget 
slightly over the 1983 funding level. 

But this small increment, sound as it 
is, does not go sufficiently far to repair 
the damage done to the agency over 
the last 2 years. 

It is now clear that this agency bore 
the brunt of the administration’s 
desire for regulatory reform, and it 
was a goal approached in the most 
meat-ax fashion imaginable. It finally 
resulted in the resignation of the top 
management of EPA and what we all 
hope will be a revival of its capacity 
and its commitment to carry out the 
laws as they are written, under the di- 
rection of the new Administrator. 

But we cannot expect the new Ad- 
ministrator to succeed unless we give 
him adequate tools with which to do 
the job. And the resolution before us 
now simply would not do that. 

The 2-year-long assault on the EPA 
is now over. The administration is now 
faced with the need to regain both its 
credibility and the initiative in uphold- 
ing the environmental laws on the 
books. This amendment is designed to 
provide the agency and its staff with 
the resources they will need to do that 
credibly and effectively. We cannot 
afford yet another year in which the 
commitment of the EPA to its job re- 
mains in question. We cannot afford 
yet another year in which the hazard- 
ous potential of a new Times Beach 
may be realized. We cannot afford an- 
other year in which needed environ- 
mental controls are delayed for want 
of adequate research while funding for 
that needed research is cut. 

The EPA has identified 419 hazard- 
ous waste sites nationwide which 
demand priority attention. These are 
not minor inconveniences which may 
be easily avoided by the people living 
near them. These are dump sites 
which have the potential to contami- 
nate the Earth and the ground water; 
these are dump sites which can be a 
clear and present danger to the health 
of the local communities. 

If the agency had identified 419 fires 
burning out of control across the 
Nation, we would not have waited for 
over 2 years before taking action. But 
these hazardous waste sites are every 
bit as dangerous as uncontrolled fires. 
Indeed, because they are not always 
perceived as an active threat, they are 
even more dangerous, because people 
in local communities are not clearly 
forewarned of the dangers and have 
no direct way to protect themselves. 
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This amendment would provide that 
at least half the available funds in the 
Superfund account be spent to deal 
with those waste sites. 

The Superfund program was estab- 
lished 2% years ago, and it is surely 
not too much to expect, midway 
through the program, that its provi- 
sions be implemented for the purposes 
set forth in the law. 

But it became clear in the course of 
hearings on the progress of Superfund 
implementation, that there existed in 
the top administrators of EPA, an un- 
stated, but effectively implemented 
desire to limit the expenditures from 
Superfund in order to make certain 
that sufficient funds remained when 
the law expired to give plausibility to 
the notion that the law was unneces- 
sary in the first place. 

Whether that was an actual policy 
goal explicit in the intentions of those 
formerly in charge of the agency is 
now a moot point. What is not moot, 
however, is the fact that this deliber- 
ate slowdown policy, implicit or explic- 
it, has severely curtailed the rate at 
which Congress anticipated the law 
would operate. That is a result that 
should now be corrected as speedily as 
possible. 

The record of cleanups to date is 
paltry. Of the 419 sites identified as 
priority sites, EPA has provided fund- 
ing to help clean up just 78. The other 
341 sites have been left just as they 
were found: Deadly hazards to close-by 
communities, potential threats to the 
ground water above which they are lo- 
cated, and a serious concern to each of 
44 states in which they are located. It 
is well past time that these identified 
hazards are eliminated. The amend- 
ment we propose today would move us 
a substantial step toward that goal. 

In addition to adequately funding 
the crucial Superfund cleanup effort, 
this amendment would lay the founda- 
tion for rebuilding the capacity of the 
EPA to define, regulate and aid in the 
cleanup of other pollutants. 

The situation with respect to the 
States is particularly important. As 
the States are given more and broader 
responsibilities for environmental pro- 
tection and cleanup, the resources de- 
voted to helping them fulfill that task 
are in danger of being seriously dimin- 
ished. 

The administration’s budget figures 
for 1984 would represent a 36-percent 
decrease from 1981 for the grants 
which States use to carry out environ- 
mental laws. At a time when State 
government budgets are every bit as 
tight as the National Government’s, a 
continued decrease in these grant pro- 
grams will simply result in delays in 
granting permits, reductions in essen- 
tial staff to enforce requirements, and 
retard the delegation of added respon- 
sibilities to the State level. 

Such an overall outcome will not 
have an effect limited to the single 
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budgetary year of this resolution; it 
will have a lasting and cumulative 
effect on the entire nationwide effort 
to maintain existing laws in force, to 
strengthen the enforcement of current 
standards and to overcome the results 
of past pollution as well as prevent 
new technologies from adding to it. 
Such an outcome would have an effect 
on the health and lives of Americans 
in future years well beyond its effect 
in this one budgetary year. And it is 
an effect we cannot afford to permit. 

The most fundamental responsibility 
of a national government is to protect 
the well-being of its people. To that 
end, we devote billions of dollars for 
the national security. We devote bil- 
lions to income support programs to 
assure that no American lives in depri- 
vation. It is no less fundamental a re- 
sponsibility of the National Govern- 
ment to assure that Americans need 
not fear that the air they breathe and 
the water they drink as a threat to 
their health. 

Increased funding is a way to carry 
out that responsibility effectively. The 
funding for EPA in this amendment 
represents the most minimal commit- 
ment we can and should make to car- 
rying out the laws which protect our 
people from the hazards of our indus- 
trial society. 

The funds in this amendment 
cannot, alone and immediately, make 
up for the last 2 years of mismanage- 
ment at EPA. They cannot overcome, 
immediately, the suspicion that has 
been fostered. But this is a downpay- 
ment we can make now to indicate our 
seriousness and our commitment to re- 
storing the traditional, bipartisan Fed- 
eral responsibilty for the national en- 
vironment. I urge my colleagues to 
vote for it. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield back any re- 
maining time I have on the opposition 
side. 

Have the yeas and nays been or- 
dered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
Pryor) is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
QUAYLE). Are there any other Sena- 
tors in the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 53, as follows: 


CRollcall Vote No. 86 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 


Bradley 
Byrd 
Chafee 
Chiles 


Andrews 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Boschwitz 


Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Dixon 
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Pressler 
Riegle 
Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Tsongas 
Weicker 


Dodd 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Ford 
Gorton 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Heinz 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 


Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kennedy 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Packwood 
Pell 


NAYS—53 


Goldwater 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heflin 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Levin 

Long 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Melcher 
Murkowski 


NOT VOTING—1 
Pryor 


So Mr. WEIcKER’s amendment (No. 
1262), as modified, was rejected. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
would like to classify my vote for the 
Gorton-Weicker substitute amend- 
ment to the budget. 

My vote was not in support of the 
tax or spending policies included in 
that amendment. And my vote was 
certainly not in support of or in favor 
of the tremendous deficits included in 
that proposal. As I explained to the 
Senate during our deliberations these 
past 2 weeks, there is an alternative 
budget that is fair, effective, and that 
would return us to a balanced budget 
in the near future. All it would require 
is the courage of Congress to move to 
a freeze on Federal spending. I lost 
that battle but I am convinced now, 
more than ever, that the deficits must 
be reduced and that a freeze is the 
most practical way to achieve that. 

But my vote for this amendment was 
a vote for the budget process. It is nec- 
essary that the Senate pass a budget 
resolution. Returning this resolution 
to the committee is not the answer; it 
is instead an abdication by the Senate 
of its responsibilities. For this reason, 
I reluctantly supported this amend- 
ment. I did not support the policies in- 
cluded therein, but it is now important 
for the Congress to demonstate that it 
can administer to our budget process 
and that it can pass a budget resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is recognized. 


Abdnor 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Boren 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Cochran 
Cohen 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenici 
East 

Exon 
Garn 
Glenn 


Nickles 
Nunn 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Randolph 
Roth 
Simpson 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 
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Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
New Mexico, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, will yield to me for a moment, 
as I indicated in my remarks earlier, I 
think it is time now to recommit this 
resolution to the committee with the 
request that they use their tender 
mercies to come together on a true bi- 
partisan basis and produce a resolu- 
tion that we can support. 

It happens that the act already pro- 
vides a time limitation, so we do not 
need to worry about that. It is 3 days. 
It may be that in those days that calm 
and reason will prevail and we can find 
something. 

I repeat that I am determined to the 
extent that it is possible to do so to get 
a budget resolution. 

As soon as the committee reports 
back, it is my intention, of course, to 
ask the Senate to turn once again to 
its consideration. It is privileged, and 
we will take it up and there will be 
time remaining. 

I inquire of the Chair: How many 
hours now remain for debate on the 
resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
hours and twelve minutes remain. 

Mr. BAKER. When it comes back 
then there will be more than 3 hours, 
assuming there is no debate on the 
motion to recommit. As far as I am 
concerned there is no requirement for 
a rolicall vote on the motion to recom- 
mit. Of course, we can have one if the 
Members wish. 

If it is recommitted, it is my inten- 
tion to confer with the minority leader 
to see if we can take up once again as 
the order requires the immigration 
bill, and there may be one vote on an 
amendment to the immigration bill. 
After that is disposed of it will be my 
intention to ask the Senate to go out 
until Monday. 

I see the Senator from Wyoming is 
nodding his head. That may not be 
possible. 

While we focus on the other matter, 
then, of the motion to recommit, I 
wonder if the Senator from Wyoming 
would permit me to confer with him, 
with the Senator from Arizona, and 
with the minority leader and we will 
try to arrange that sequence. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Very good. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. SARBANES. It is the majority 
leader’s intention to recommit the res- 
olution and after it is brought back by 
the committee to be a completely dif- 
ferent resolution, I take it, in the 
Chamber, than before and open to 
amendment, I assume at that point. 
But that whole process would then be 
compressed into 3 hours. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
that is what the act provides. 
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Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BAKER, Does the act provide 
that if a motion to recommit prevails 
and the committee reports in not more 
than 3 days the time remaining for 
debate on the resolution so reported is 
the time remaining at the time of re- 
committal? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the interpretation of the Chair. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, does 
the majority leader feel that that 
would provide the Senate with a rea- 
sonable opportunity to act on what- 
ever the committee may bring back to 
us at that point? 

Mr. BAKER. I am perfectly willing 
to change that time. I have no desire 
to limit the Senate in the amount of 
time that it wishes to debate that 
measure. 

I am simply saying that by statute 
Senators are guaranteed that time, 
and I will confer with the minority 
leader and with the two managers. If 
they wish to extend that time I am 
perfectly willing to ask the Senate to 
do that. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Did I hear the ma- 
jority leader correctly that he looks 
forward to a bipartisan solution to the 
budget, in effect a bipartisan budget 
resolution? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, I do. I have other 
remarks I will make on that subject to 
the Senator in private. I likened it to 
the effort of early Christians to find 
the Holy Ghost, but at this moment I 
will not proceed on that subject. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I only wish to con- 
gratulate the majority leader and say 
he has the support of many Senators 
on this side of the aisle for that, even 
though he can only discuss it in the 
most secret recesses of the Capitol. 

Mr. BAKER. I beg to differ with the 
Senator. I am perfectly happy to dis- 
cuss it in public. It is only that I do 
not wish to shock the conscience of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, if I may, I now yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico so 
that he may make the motion and 
then we can decide if we need a roll- 
call vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recog- 
nized. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT SENATE CONCURRENT 

RESOLUTION 27 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the distinguished 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) I 
move to recommit Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 27 to the Budget Commit- 
tee with an instruction to the commit- 
tee that the resolution be reported 
back within 3 days, not counting any 
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days on which the Senate is not in ses- 
sion. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I join 
with the distinguished chairman on 
that. I am delighted with what the 
majority leader said, that we can sit 
down and determine what would be a 
fair amount of time to come out, and I 
certainly do not wish to see us have 
another 50 hours. We do not need 
that. But I think we need adequate 
time to discuss it. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I am sincere 
about that and I will talk to the two 
managers and the minority leader on 
that subject. 

I wish to say more seriously than I 
said a moment ago that I really do be- 
lieve the two managers, the chairman 
and the ranking minority member, 
have an opportunity now to go back to 
the committee and their members and 
say, “Look, you know that two or 
three sides to this issue had their day, 
and it is time now that we sit down to- 
gether and see what we can work out.” 

I am anxious to do that. If I can be 
helpful in that respect I offer my serv- 
ices in the effort. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, let me 
say we are delighted to hear of an 
offer of having a bipartisan effort in 
the committee. I think our Democratic 
members will certainly be there look- 
ing to participate. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I hope 
that if the Budget Committee is going 
to solve this on a bipartisan basis and 
they wish to know how much taxes we 
raise they consult with the Senator 
from Kansas and the Senator from 
Louisiana and other members on the 
Finance Committee. I think it is going 
to go back to decide what the revenue 
numbers are, and we are very happy to 
do that. In fact, we are reconciled to 
some revenue figure. We would cer- 
tainly be willing to cooperate with the 
Budget Committee in advance. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, let 
me say to my good friend from Kansas 
that I appreciate his comments. I 
think he would acknowledge that as 
far as the Senator from New Mexico is 
concerned when it comes to matters 
within his committee on such things 
as reconciliation I have regularly con- 
sulted with him and his expert staff, 
and I do not intend to change that 
policy. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. DOMENICL. I yield. 


TOWARD A BALANCED BUDGET 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I deeply 
regret that the Senate has not been 
able to fundamentally restructure 
America’s budgetary priorities. The 
American economy profoundly needs 
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deficit reductions leading to a bal- 
anced budget soon. We need to get toa 
balanced budget by one fundamental 
course of action—reductions in Gov- 
ernment spending. While reducing 
Government spending, we also need to 
reapportion Federal spending to in- 
crease our defense and military capa- 
bilities. We simply have no choice but 
to rebuild America’s defenses. The 
Soviet Union will not allow us to con- 
tinue in the old ways of the past—in- 
creasing entitlements and other do- 
mestic spending while cutting back de- 
fense spending. 

Moreover, while cutting domestic 
spending, increasing defense, and re- 
ducing deficits, we must avoid raising 
taxes. Not only will tax increases not 
balance the budget themselves, but 
they will choke off increasing econom- 
ic growth which has been resulting in 
net increases in revenues. The Ameri- 
can Republic was founded on the prin- 
ciple of resisting excessive taxation, 
and we must remain true to our histor- 
ic principles by unleashing the miracu- 
lous American economic engine. The 
American economy, properly freed 
from too heavy a tax burden, too large 
deficits, and too much domestic spend- 
ing, is admired all over the world as 
the best means of producing the most 
good for the most people. American 
free enterprise, too often hampered by 
excessive taxes or high interest rates 
induced by large deficits, is the best 
means of providing for the general 
welfare and the general prosperity of 
the Nation. 

Our free society is sustained by our 
free enterprise economic system. In- 
centives to produce and sell and grow 
are what makes America great. Our 
budgetary priorities must reflect our 
desire to preserve the fundamental 
strength of America—the free enter- 
prise economic system. 

In sum, Mr. President, we must 
reduce our deficits by cutting spending 
while increasing defense, and by avoid- 
ing new taxes. Spending cuts are the 
only way to quickly reduce deficits. 
Unfortunately, Congress has contin- 
ually increased spending, rather than 
reducing it. The old politics of spend 
and tax, tax and spend are still with 
us. These politics are difficult to 
change. 

The budget which most closely ap- 
proached what I consider to be the 
sound fiscal principles which have his- 
torically made America strong, pros- 
perous, and free was the Hatch- 
Gramm budget. This budget only at- 
tracted 23 votes, but it did lead to a 
balanced budget by 1989 by cutting do- 
mestic spending, increasing defense, 
with marginal increases in taxes. All 
other budgets fail to satisfy the funda- 
mental principles of sound fiscal 
policy. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, a 
major question which must be ad- 
dressed in this debate concerns the 
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military budget. We must ask: How 
much defense spending is enough to 
guarantee our Nation's security? And 
how can we most efficiently use that 
money? 

I served in Berlin, Germany, as army 
intelligence officer at the height of 
the cold war in the 1950's. As a result 
of that experience, I am under no illu- 
sions about the seriousness of the 
threat posed by the Soviet Union to 
U.S. security and to the security of the 
members of the Atlantic Alliance. 

I am an advocate of a strong nation- 
al defense, based on a strategy of de- 
terring aggression and protecting our 
Nation’s vital interests at home and 
abroad. 

Since coming to the Senate in 1980, I 
have consistently supported DOD au- 
thorization and appropriations bills 
which have provided for real growth 
in our national defense. I have done so 
because our security is threatened by 
the Soviet Union’s continuing substan- 
tial investment in its armed forces. We 
run a considerable risk unless we re- 
spond to this challenge by improving 
our own Armed Forces and by simulta- 
neously pressing for verifiable and bal- 
anced international agreements to 
limit and reduce arms. 

We run a similar kind of risk, howev- 
er, if we indiscriminately throw money 
at defense efforts which are not part 
of a defined strategy or at weapons 
systems which underperform, do not 
work, or are unneeded. 

President Reagan's defense budget 
for fiscal year 1984 is not based on a 
defined set of priorities derived from a 
sound military strategy. 

Gen. David C. Jones, former Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
during February 2 Budget Committee 
hearing, described the all-encompass- 
ing nature of the administration’s de- 
fense plan: 

It is a little hard to go in and figure out 
just what is the strategy, because the strate- 
gy document that is written sort of empha- 
sizes everything, and then the Services take 
that and are sort of able to pick and choose. 

In response to the Budget Commit- 
tee’s questions about the strategy 
which the President proposes to imple- 
ment, General Jones said: 

Even though I applaud the fact that the 
rhetoric has been toned down this year com- 
pared to the past, programs have not 
changed. But the guidance that we received 
was to prepare for protracted nuclear war, 
to provide enduring survivability over a long 
period of time, to do much more in space, to 
do much more in air defense, and in the 
whole strategic area to go beyond. Then it 
says let us be able to fight the Soviets any 
place in the world and implies simultaneity 
rather than a one-and-a-half war or what- 
ever; and it says let us be able to fight a 
long war; and let us be able to have a mari- 
time superiority with a 600 ship Navy; and 


let us be able to go to Southwest Asia; and 
let us improve our mobilization base; and let 


us improve our industrial preparedness. 
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You can make a good case for each one of 
these—no question about it. But you cannot 
do it all. 

The administration's apparent desire 
to do it all follows a revealing exercise 
in one upsmanship. During the closing 
days of the 1980 Presidential cam- 
paign when the annual defense budget 
totaled $158 billion, Ronald Reagan 
promised to increase defense spending 
by 5 percent in real terms. Following 
the election, President Carter submit- 
ted to Congress a budget for fiscal 
year 1982 in excess of $200 billion. Not 
to be outdone, President Reagan then 
decided to seek a 7-percent increase to 
the already large Carter budget. As 
Steven R. Weisman noted in the New 
York Times Magazine, the result was a 
“new growth rate [of] 11 percent after 
inflation, more than twice what 
Reagan had promised.” 

This year the President has come to 
us asking that he be given an 11-per- 
cent increase in defense spending over 
the 25 percent in defense increases he 
has received since he took office. He 
asks this at the same time that he pro- 
poses to hold constant or reduce most 
domestic programs. Moreover, the 
President remains adamant in oppos- 
ing elimination of the third-year tax 
cut. 

This is a formula which will jeopard- 
ize rather than promote a strong 
America. It is a formula which over- 
emphasizes the military component of 
security while it dangerously disre- 
gards the economic component of se- 
curity. 

In our debates on national defense 
we often fail to acknowledge how im- 
portant to our Nation's security are 
such things as the rate of economic 
growth, the strength of the nonmili- 
tary industrial base and the level of 
productivity. 

I share the view of Robert S. McNa- 
mara, former Secretary of Defense 
and World Bank President, who, with 
McGeorge Bundy, Cyrus Vance, and 
Elmo Zumwalt, has written: 

that the economic foundations of 
our national security, which are every bit as 
important as the defense component, have 
been undermined. The United States faces 
an economic problem of immense propor- 
tions, the solution to which has not yet 
been put into place. Not only has our 
nation, for many years, been favoring con- 
sumption over investment by a wide margin, 
it has lost its competitive edge in world mar- 
kets; and real interest rates are at such high 
levels as to make any rapid and sustained 
reduction in unemployment very unlikely. 

The situation outlined by McNa- 
mara and his colleagues will get worse, 
not better, as long as we continue to 
ignore the problem of the deficit. As a 
nation, we simply cannot afford to 
keep increasing the amount of deficit 
each year. 

The administration’s own estimate 
of the deficit for fiscal year 1984 is 
$200 billion, an amount equivalent to 
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over 6 percent of our gross national 
product. This level is unacceptable. It 
will inevitably result in the diversion 
of private savings to Government use, 
driving interest rates up and leaving 
American business starved for the cap- 
ital it requires to expand and prosper. 

While the administration defense 
program will not be exclusively re- 
sponsible for the anticipated 1984 defi- 
cit, it is certain to be the major con- 
tributor. And, if the administration is 
successful in carrying out an unrealis- 
tic 5-year defense plan, the deficits in 
the late 1980’s and early 1990’s will be 
even greater in real terms. 

A major reason for this is the fact 
that the President’s defense budget is 
unwisely weighted heavily in favor of 
weapons procurement instead of readi- 
ness spending. For example, the ad- 
ministration’s budget increases nucle- 
ar force funding by 37 percent while 
general-purpose forces funding is lim- 
ited to an 8-percent increase. It pro- 
ceeds with extremely expensive yet 
unnecessary programs such as the B-1 
bomber while it cuts training exer- 
cises, and forces reductions in such 
things as annual flying hours per 
naval aircrew. 

What this Congress approves for the 
Pentagon as part of the fiscal year 
1984 budget will be paid for by Ameri- 
can taxpayers during much of the 
next decade. In fiscal year 1982, 30 
percent, roughly $57 billion, of actual 
defense spending occurred as a result 
of authority granted by Congress in 
prior fiscal years. During the coming 
fiscal year—i984—the rate of actual 
spending as a result of prior commit- 
ments will climb to 35 percent, or $77 
billion. According to an analysis con- 
ducted by the Federation of American 
Scientists, by the close of fiscal year 
1984 the administration will have 
committed $146 billion for spending in 
future years.” 

I cannot express strongly enough my 
concern over the future procurement 
commitments we are making this year. 
When the bills for all these weapons 
systems become due in the late 1980's 
and early 1990’s, enormous deficits re- 
sulting from high defense procure- 
ment outlays will be avoided only if 
the size of the forces are reduced, or if 
cuts are made in important operations 
and maintenance accounts. 

After purchasing all this weaponry, I 
doubt seriously whether we will curtail 
operations, cut back on proper mainte- 
nance, or reduce the size of our uni- 
formed services. The only course of 
action available will be to raise taxes. 

Rudolf G. Penner, in a December 
1982 Wall Street Journal opinion arti- 
cle entitled The War Over Pentagon 
Spending” characterized the situation 
this way: 

While the high deficits projected for 1984 
and 1985 represent a severe problem, I be- 
lieve that the financial markets would take 
a more sanguine view of them if the long- 
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term growth of defense spending and the 
major domestic entitlement programs were 
slowed so that the deficit is put on a sharp 
downward path in the late 1980s. 

And if after a reasonable debate, it ap- 
pears that it would not be wise to slow de- 
fense spending growth significantly, then 
there is no other responsible decision but to 
commit ourselves to a higher tax burden in 
the longer run unless nondefense programs 
are cut more than seems likely. 

Put another way, the debate over weapons 
procurement in the 1983 and 1984 budgets is 
really a debate over appropriate tax policy 
in the 1985-90 period. That point should be 
emphasized again and again until it is 
seared into our consciousness. 

Mr. President, I cannot accept the 
administration defense program with 
its lack of a defined strategy, with its 
overemphasis on nuclear systems and 
its underemphasis on conventional 
war readiness and sustainability. 
Though I believe in the need for a 
stronger defense, I do not feel I re- 
sponsibly can support a budget, the 
defense portions of which promise 
either an enormous deficit burden or 
substantially increased taxes later in 
this decade. Accordingly, I have 
sought, and will continue to seek, a 
more realistic increase of about 5 per- 
cent in defense spending in each of 
the next 3 years. That is the level of 
defense spending best calculated to en- 
hance our national security, at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the first concurrent budget reso- 
lution as reported by the committee, 
primarily because I believe it is of 
great urgency that we cut the deficit 
of this Government. I believe the com- 
mittee’s resolution, as amended by the 
Senate to accommodate the needs in 
the areas of education, health care for 
the unemployed, and medicaid for low- 
income women, is the best proposal we 
have seen. 

The amendment offered by my col- 
leagues from the other side, particu- 
larly as modified by the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Gorton), represents 
a significant improvement over the 
other alternative presented by the Re- 
publican leadership, which I believe 
the Senate wisely tabled. Nevertheless, 
I voted against that amendment be- 
cause it was, in my judgment, second 
best to the one reported by the com- 
mittee. And I will vote, Mr. President, 
to recommit this resolution to the 
Committee on the Budget in the hope 
that the Senate will go ahead and pass 
a resolution which does the most to 
cut the deficit and help put this econo- 
my on the march again. 


SENATE SCHEDULE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask the 
majority leader what the program is 
for the remainder of the day. I have a 
feeling that many Members may be 
under the impression that this will be 
the last rollcall vote if it is a rollcall 
vote, and it is perfectly all right with 
me if we have a voice vote on it. But I 
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have a feeling, after discussing the cir- 
cumstance earlier with the majority 
leader, there may be another rollcall 
vote today. 

Mr. BAKER. As the minority leader 
and I discussed the hope that when 
this matter is disposed of, I trust by 
recommittal, that the Senate will 
return to the consideration of the im- 
migration bill, and one amendment, 
the DeConcini amendment, might be 
disposed of yet today. But I have been 
getting furious hand signals, one from 
the Senator from Wyoming and the 
other from the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly do not want to stay over here on 
this side of the aisle too long. In view 
of that, let me just say 

Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator use his 
microphone? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator. 
There are some amenities over here 
we do not have on our side. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Let me say, Mr. President, I believe 
we would not have the necessity of a 
rolicall vote this evening if the Sena- 
tor wished to lay down that particular 
measure and address it on Monday or 
Tuesday. But I think we are going to 
reach an accord, I can assure you, with 
Senator DeConcini’s proposal, which is 
a transitional work program, a key 
part of the immigration legislation. I 
do not believe there will be a require- 
ment for a rollcall vote tonight, and 
that issue will be accepted. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on the 
basis of that representation, then may 
I say to the minority leader that if 
there is no rolicall vote on the motion 
to recommit, I would not expect any 
further rollcall votes today, and I do 
not anticipate asking the Senate to be 
in session tomorrow. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if 
this is accepted and recommitted, is it 
the intention then of the leader that 
we lay down the immigration bill this 
evening and what, then, would be the 
program for the early part of next 
week? I welcome the opportunity to 
work toward completion of the immi- 
gration legislation, but I think it is im- 
portant since there are, I believe, in 
excess of 15 Members that I know 
about who have amendments and who 
wish to be present when there is a vote 
on that legislation. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

What I would like to do is provide, 
after we go on that measure today, to 
lay down and perhaps debate the 
DeConcini amendment, and that we go 
out until Monday, and that on 
Monday the Senate will resume con- 
sideration of the immigration bill, fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the debate on 
the nomination of Mr. Ruckelshaus, 
which will be called up on Monday. 

There is a proposal I have not yet 
cleared with the minority leader. But 
in answer to the Senator’s request, I 
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would hope that would be the se- 
quence of events we would cover on 
Monday. 

Then there would be final passage 
on the immigration bill which would 
occur no later than 10 p.m. on Tues- 
day, May 17. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. Leader, may we 
have some time in which we would not 
have votes before sometime on 
Monday, and I would hope it would be 
as late as it possibly could be to give 
the Budget Committee time to work 
and people who have traveling time, 
time to get back? 

Mr. BAKER. I am happy to include 
that. I would be glad to say that there 
would be no votes before 2 p.m. 

Mr. CHILES. Make that 4 p.m. 

Mr. BAKER. All right, 4 p.m. 

Let me say that a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement we are circulating at 
this time provides that any votes that 
are ordered on Monday would be 
stacked to occur on Tuesday so that 
the Senator from Florida will be pro- 
tected absolutely on that day. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
would like to see a time proposed, and 
I hope we will be able to continue 
debate on the immigration bill and 
complete it. Is it the intention of the 
leader to complete the immigration 
bill before we bring up the budget res- 
olution or will it be set aside? 

Mr. BAKER. I would hope we would 
finish and, indeed, this order would 
provide that we would finish immigra- 
tion no later than 10 p.m. Tuesday, 
and if the Budget Committee does 
report it would not be my intention to 
ask us to turn back to the budget reso- 
lution until after we finish immigra- 
tion on Tuesday night. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would just want 
to indicate that I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to return to the immigration 
bill and hope we can finish it expedi- 
tiously. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I wonder if the ma- 
jority leader would settle on whether 
there will be a rollcall vote on the 
motion to recommit so that we in the 
Appropriations Committee can get 
back to work. 

Mr. BAKER. I think the point is ex- 
tremely well taken. I hope the Senator 
from New Mexico will put his motion. 
In that case, I would encourage the 
Chair to put the question to the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back all remaining 
time? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I yield back all of 
our time. 

Mr. CHILES. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time having been yielded back, the 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico to re- 
commit the resolution. 

The motion to recommit was agreed 
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Mr. BAKER. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion to re- 
commit was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there 
will be no more rolicall votes today. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am 
unsure as to what business is pending 
before the Senate. The unanimous- 
consent order I guess automatically 
makes the immigration bill pending 
after disposition of the budget resolu- 
tion. I am not sure a motion to recom- 
mit constitutes disposition. If it does 
not, I ask unanimous consent that 
there now be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business in 
which Senators may speak for not 
more than 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DR. BEN T. LANHAM, JR. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, March 29, 1983, Alabama lost 
one of its most outstanding citizens 
when Dr. Ben T. Lanham, Jr., passed 
away. Dr. Lanham, a retired vice presi- 
dent for administration at Auburn 
University, served for more than 40 
years as a teacher and administrator 
at Auburn. I know that I join his 
many friends and admirers in express- 
ing sympathy to his wife, Bernice, his 
son, Ben, and his daughter, Betty. 

There is no question that Dr. 
Lanham was a great scholar as well as 
administrator. He held a bachelor’s 
degree from Clemson University, a 
master’s degree from the University of 
Tennessee, the doctorate from Michi- 
gan State University, and did postdoc- 
toral work at Iowa State University. In 
1939, Dr. Lanham joined the Auburn 
faculty as an assistant professor of ag- 
riculture economics. He would become 
head of the department in 1956. 

In teaching and research, Dr. Lan- 
ham's principal areas of professional 
interest included farm management, 
production economics, agricultural 
policy, and economic development. His 
expertise in the academic realm led 
him into memberships and offices in 
academic and professional organiza- 
tions. Among these positions were vice 
president of the Alabama Environmen- 
tal Quality Council, chairman of the 
Alabama Water Resources Research 
Institute Council and chairman of the 
editorial board of the Journal of Ala- 
bama Academy of Science, to name 
just a few. 

In addition to teaching, his contribu- 
tions to Auburn University were made 
through serving as the elected presi- 
dent of the general faculty and chair- 
man of the faculty council in 1954 
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through 1955. A few years later, Dr. 
Lanham was the associate director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
and in 1964 became the assistant dean 
of the school of agriculture; 1966 
found Dr. Lanham serving as Auburn's 
first vice president for research and 
then in 1972, he was named vice presi- 
dent for administration. His influence 
in Auburn University’s School of Agri- 
culture, which was deep and spanned 
several decades, will not be forgotten. 

Indeed, Dr. Lanham will be greatly 
missed—by his friends, colleagues, the 
university, and the community, both 
local and academic. Those who knew 
him were fortunate to experience his 
guidance, leadership, and warm friend- 
ship. 

I thank the Chair. 


FORT McCLELLAN WINS ARMY 
ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
AWARD 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was 
extremely pleased and proud to re- 
cently learn that Fort McClellan, Ala. 
has been chosen to receive the Army 
Environmental Quality Award for 
1982. This award is presented annually 
to the Army installation that has dem- 
onstrated the Nation’s most outstand- 
ing environmental protection program. 

Fort McClellan’s noteworthy 
achievements in improving local water 
quality, preventing soil erosion, attain- 
ing effective pest control, and develop- 
ing numerous environmental training 
programs helped the fort earn the 
first place award, in competition with 
eleven other installations. 

In Alabama, we are very proud of 
our natural environment. Fort McClel- 
lan is located near Anniston, just a few 
miles from the beautiful Talladega Na- 
tional Forest, in one of the many natu- 
rally beautiful areas of our State. I 
know that I am speaking for all Ala- 
bamians when I say thank you to the 
people of Fort McClellan for their ef- 
forts in environmental protection in 
the past year. 

I do not mean to imply, however, 
that this is the first year that Fort 
McClellan has been concerned with 
environmental quality. In fact, for 
some 4 years prior to 1982, Fort 
McClellan had been chosen as the first 
runner-up in the Army competition. 

The installation was also honored in 
1982 by being awarded the Governor 
of Alabama’s Environmental Award. 
This latest designation marks the fifth 
consecutive year the fort has been 
chosen to receive this distinction. 

Specific highlights of the environ- 
mental program at Fort McClellan in- 
clude environmental research projects 
which use computer models, television 
inspection of sewer lines, use of solar 
heating systems, and remote sensing 
techniques, as well as an environmen- 
tal assessment of a proposed chemical 
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decontamination training facility. The 
program also placed a great deal of 
stress on the importance of environ- 
mental education, for both the mili- 
tary and civilian population. 

Again, I am very proud of the people 
of Fort McClellan for their perform- 
ance in the field of environmental pro- 
tection. I wish them the very best as 
they enter the Secretary of Defense 
Environmental Award competition, 
along with representatives from the 
Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps. I 
am sure they will do well. 

I thank the Chair. 


HAPPY 100TH BIRTHDAY TO 
MEMO, IN ST. LOUIS 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, 
Mrs. C. M. Pearson will be 100 years 
old Saturday. Known to the many who 
love her as Memo, she will celebrate 
her big day at a family party in St. 
Louis. 

Memo was born in Pennsylvania. 
Having raised her two children in Indi- 
ana, she moved to Missouri after 
World War II. Her daughter, Marjorie, 
is Mrs. John J. McAtee of St. Louis, 
and her son, Robert, lives in Hawaii. 
She has long divided her time between 
their homes. 

Memo is a champion mother and 
grandmother. It is said that she can 
beat anyone in dominoes and that she 
is a first-rate gin rummy player as 
well. 

I have been privileged to know 
Memo since she was a youthful 70 or 
so. I am not sure what she would say is 
the secret to a long and full life, but to 
this observer, she has at least two no- 
table attributes. First, she stays active. 
She drove a car until well into her 
90's, and she keeps and trains para- 
keets. Second, she has a heart full of 
love which she shares freely with her 
family and friends, and which they 
return in kind. 

Mr. President, Memo Pearson is one 
of the most beloved people I have 
known. She is a great citizen of our 
State. I join her many friends and her 
family in wishing her a happy 100th 
birthday. 


ALASKA'S STRUGGLE FOR 
STATEHOOD 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today 
marks one of the important steps in 
the story of Alaska’s struggle for state- 
hood. 

On May 12, 1958, just 25 years ago, 
Representative Clair Engle moved to 
bring the Alaska statehood bill to the 
floor of the House. 

He sought a special privileged status 
reserved for statehood bill, cricum- 
venting the Rules Committee, so that 
the bill could be taken up by the 
House for debate. 

Bills for Alaska statehood had been 
before Congress since 1916, when Ter- 
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ritorial Delegate James Wickersham 
introduced the first bill. 

By 1958, there had been at least 
3,500 pages of printed hearings held 
by the House and Senate in the years 
spanning 1946 to 1957. The House In- 
sular Affairs Committee reported in 
1957 that “Alaska is in all ways ready 
for statehood.” 

As public support mounted for 
Alaska to become a part of the Union, 
the press, across the 48 States and in 
Alaska, showed their support for Alas- 
ka’s dream. 

As one who was here in Washington, 
D.C. at the time of our statehood 
fight, I would like to share with you 
some of those articles printed in the 
Nation’s newspapers 25 years ago that 
gave the case for Alaska statehood. I 
ask unanimous consent that some of 
them be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. STEVENS. Alaska’s history as a 
State is not long, but its story, the cul- 
ture of its Native people, the determi- 
nation and vitality of all its residents, 
and its contributions to the Nation 
and the world are all already legend- 
ary. 

As we approach the 25th anniversa- 
ry of the admission of our “Great 
Land,” Alaska, into the Union, I want 
to make certain we remember the day 
Alaska became a State as one that will 
go down in history for Alaskans as 
well as all Americans. 

The articles follow: 

EXHIBIT 1 
From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, May 
19, 1958) 
A VITAL Count-Down 

There will be a count-down on the floor of 
the House of Representatives Wednesday 
vital to Alaska and important to everyone in 
the United States. 

It will be a simple poll on whether the 
House undertakes immediate consideration 
of the bill to make Alaska the forty-ninth 
state. 

Underneath, it is a vote on accepting the 
bill from the Interior Committee and by- 
passing autocratic chairman Howard Smith 
(D, Va.), who has it locked in a one-man 
pigeon hole in the Rules Committee. The 
Rules Committee normally determines 
when all bills go to the floor. 

Alaskan bills have been before Congress 
for 42 years; Alaska has been awaiting state- 
hood since it became a territory 91 years 
ago. 

The President wants the bill. 
Speaker Rayburn. 

There seems little question that the 
Senate will vote for it. 

Both Democratic and Republican parties 
in their 1956 platforms pledged “immediate 
statehood” for Alaska. 

Public opinion polls show that the Ameri- 
can People favor statehood by 12 to 1. 

A majority of members of the Rules Com- 
mittee itself by private count are reported 
for the bill. 

Thus Wednesday's count-down for Alaska 
is not voting to bypass the Rules Committee 


So does 
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so much as it is voting to bypass Chairman 
Smith, who has said the bill will get out 
“over my dead body.” 

And every representative's vote to take up 
the bill will be a vote for the good of all 
except Mr. Smith, for he seems the only ob- 
stacle in America to statehood for Alaska in 
this session of the Congress. 


From the Washington Post, May 22, 19581 
HOUSE AGREES To Act ON ALASKA STATEHOOD 
(By Richard L. Lyons) 


The Alaska statehood bill passed its first 
big test yesterday when the House agreed to 
act on it, but its fate was still much in 
doubt. 

By a 217-172 margin, the House voted to 
bypass its Rules Committee which had 
blocked the bill for 11 months. It then start- 
ed debate which set off a series of stalling 
maneuvers and other tactics that could tie 
up the House for days. 

The vote to go around the powerful Rules 
Committee was unusual. The committee is a 
legislative traffic cop which sets rules for 
floor action on most major bills. It can kill 
bills by pigeonholing them. Not often does 
the House interfere with it. 

A statehood bill is one of a few types of 
legislation that can be taken to the floor 
without a rule. Backers were reluctant to do 
this because the bill will be acted on under 
general rules of the House which theoreti- 
cally let each of the 435 members speak for 
one hour. Also, it could be amended to 
death. 

The Rules Committee could have given it 
the protection of a rule limiting debate and 
barring crippling amendments. Statehood 
supporters took yesterday's action as a last 
resort, with the backing of Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, when they decided the Rules 
Committee would not act. 

Rep. Howard W. Smith (D-Va.), Rules 
Committee chairman and a leading oppo- 
nent of Alaska statehood, tried to head off 
the bill yesterday on a technical point that 
its “privileged” status was destroyed be- 
cause this general legislation contained ap- 
propriations, in violation of House rules. 
Rayburn overruled him. 

On the motion to take up the bill, 133 
Democrats and 84 Republicans voted to act 
on it, while 100 Republicans joined 72 
Democrats, mostly from the South, in 
voting to do nothing. Defeat of this motion 
probably would have killed the bill for this 
session. 

All 10 Virginia Congressmen voted against 
considering the bill. All Maryland members 
voted for its except Reps. Edward T. Miller 
(R) and James P. S. Devereux (R). 

Next hurdle for the statehood backers will 
be to limit debate. It could consume three 
months if each member took his hour. But a 
majority vote can cut it off at any time. 
Rep. Leo W. O’Brien (D-N.Y.) floor manager 
of the bill, said he plans to try to close 
debate this afternoon and vote on amend- 
ments Friday. Smith talked of “a couple 
weeks” of debate. 

Four times during the afternoon oppo- 
nents cut into the debate with demands for 
quorum calls. Each meant that fewer than 
100 members were on the floor at the time. 

If O’Brien is able to limit debate, oppo- 
nents still can offer amendments as long as 
they want. Most feared by statehood back- 
ers is an effort to tack on the Hawaii state- 
hood bill, a maneuver which in the past has 
always killed both. The Senate has an 
Alaska statehood bill on the floor, waiting 
for the House to act. 
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O'Brien told the House that statehood is 
necessary for full development of Alaska's 
resources. He said the territory is ready and 
wants statehood and that all polls show the 
American people do, too. 

Rep. John R. Pillion (R-N.Y.) led off 
debate for the opponents with the big-state 
argument that statehood would give 200,000 
Alaskans as much representation in the 
Senate as the biggest states. Addition of 
more states would dilute representation of 
the 48 states in both houses, he said. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 2, 1958) 
ACT ON ALASKA 

Chairman Howard Smith of the House 
Rules Committee has had three months in 
this session of Congress, as well as several 
months in the last, to grant a rule on the 
Alaska statehood bill. This bill was reported 
by the House Interior Committee in June 
1957. When Mr. Smith finally got around to 
holding a hearing last week, the meeting 
was adjourned for want of a quorum. This 
may not have been Mr. Smith's fault be- 
cause of the unusual demands of the day. 
But Mr. Smith has voiced his own irrecon- 
cilability, and enough of his tactics has 
become evident to show that he envisages 
prolonged hearings to delve into all matters 
already gone into ad nauseam by the Interi- 
or Committee. This is a tyrannical abuse of 
the function of the Rules Committee, which 
is supposed to be a traffic director, not a dic- 
tatorial suppressor. If Speaker Rayburn 
means to stand by his pledge to help obtain 
passage of the statehood bill, it is time for 
him personally to take a hand. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 30, 1958] 
Wno WANTS ALASKA? 


The people of Alaska, I know, greatly ap- 
preciate the support which The Washington 
Post has given our Alaska statehood cause, 
both through its excellent editorials and the 
always effective Herblock cartoons. 

I would like to suggest one amendment, 
however, to your editorial of March 20, 
“Who Wants Alaska?" 

For while you are correct in stating that 
73 percent of the persons questioned in a 
recent Gallup Poll favor immediate state- 
hood for Alaska, really that figure does not 
give an adequate idea of the overwhelming 
popular support which the poll showed. For 
while 73 percent favored immediate state- 
hood for Alaska, only 6 percent were op- 
posed and 21 percent had no opinion. 

In reckoning the majority for statehood, 
clearly those who had no opinion are ex- 
cludable. The pertinent figures, therefore, 
are 73 percent for and 6 percent against, a 
ratio of just over 12-1. This is overwhelming 
and is, perhaps, as close to unanimity as is 
ever attainable on almost any public issue. 

It is therefore to be hoped that the Con- 
gress will not, as Dr. Gallup and The Post 
pointed out, lag far behind public opinion,” 
but will respond as an elective body under 
our democracy is expected to do. I doubt 
whether the 85th Congress could enact any 
legislation which would be more popular at 
home, and more useful abroad in demon- 
strating that the United States practices 
what it preaches. 


[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1958] 
THE Cask FoR ALASKA . . . REASONS FOR 
GRANTING STATEHOOD SUMMARIZED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The outlook now is that Alaska will 
become the 49th state in the Union before 
the present Congress has run its course. 
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The statehood bill has cleared the commit- 
tees. An early vote in the House is in sight. 

It has been before Congress since 1916 
and its supporters are convinced that at last 
the votes are at hand to make Alaskan 
statehood a reality. Should Congress again 
say no: 

It would be reneging on the most explicit 
commitment both parties ever put into their 
national platforms. In 1956 the Democrats 
and Republicans pledged “immediate state- 
hood” for Alaska. 

It would violate the manifest wishes of 
the American people who in a series of 
public opinion polls running from 1946 to 
1958 have increased their support of Alas- 
kan statehood from 5 to 1 to 12 to 1. 

It would dishonor the promise of the 91- 
year-old treaty by which Alaska became an 
American territory and in which we pledged 
to give its inhabitants all the rights, advan- 
tages, and immunities of the United States.” 
The right to self-government is one of them. 
The right to be free from taxation without 
representation is another. 

The more one examines the merits of 
Alaskan statehood, the more persuasive the 
case becomes. Obviously there are great ad- 
vantages to the citizens of Alaska whose 
elected Representatives in the Territorial 
Legislature only last year voted unanimous- 
ly for statehood. There are also many ad- 
vantages to the United States, particularly 
when you consider that on this round earth 
Alaska is the doorstep to the American Con- 
tinent and the most strategic outpost of our 
defenses as the alert-flights to the Arctic 
demonstrate. 

All may not be familiar with such basic 
facts as these: 

The Alaska people—85 per cent of the 
Alaskans are of the stock of the American 
pioneers who trekked across the plains and 
mountains to build the western United 
States. About 15 per cent are Eskimos, 
Aleuts and Indians. They are a sturdy, 
worthy and resourceful people. 

The Alaskan population—At present it 
stands at 212,500. But the most significant 
fact is the rate of growth. Between 1950 and 
1956 the population increased by 53,000 or 
48.6 percent. Alaska has shown a greater 
percentage population growth than any 
state in the Union for 17 years. 

At least 22 of our states had fewer people 
when Congress granted them admission. 

Alaskan loyalty—Only in Alaska did the 
enemy invade North America in World War 
II. No more loyalty, no more patriotism, no 
more willingness, to sacrifice were displayed 
by any part of our people than by the Alas- 
kans. 

Alaskan communism—The last report 
made by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in 1951 stated that there were 10 Com- 
munists in Alaska. There is no reason to be- 
lieve there are any more today, probably 
fewer. Would that we did as well in conti- 
nental United States. 

The Alaskan land—Business Week puts it 
this way: “Picture a land mass stretching 
from Maine to Florida, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, embracing 20 
easternmost states. Wrap around it a coast- 
line greater than that of the United States 
itself, and you have an image of Alaska, 
twice the size of Texas and one fifth as 
large as all the 48 states together.” 

Alaskan resources—The United States has 
already gotten back 425 times over the $7 
million purchase price it paid to imperial 
Russia, in metals, minerals, timber and oil. 
Alaska is rich in resources. Geologists con- 
servatively estimate that Alaska is one of 
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the four great petroleum basins in the 
world, no wonder Alaska isn't developed 
when you consider that the Federal Govern- 
ment owns 99 per cent of the land. 


[From the Anchorage Daily Times, May 8, 
1958] 


STATEHOOD, OIL, PLANES HIGHLIGHTED 


Millions of readers the nation over have 
been reading newspaper stories on Alaska in 
the Scripps-Howard chain. 

The stories, written by Scripps-Howard 
staff writer Albert M. Colegrove, were 
pegged to statehood, oil development, feder- 
al government red tape, fishing and success 
stories.” 

Scripps-Howard owns a chain of 19 news- 
papers in the following cities: New York, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Indi- 
anapolis, Columbus, Cincinnati, Knoxville, 
Denver, Birmingham, Memphis, El Paso, 
Houston, Fort Worth, Albuquerque, Evans- 
ville, Ind., and Washington, D.C. 

Colegrove's first article appearing under 
an Anchorage dateline said: 

“The air almost crackles with excitement 
today in Alaska’s biggest city. Topics A, B 
and C (you hear them everywhere) are: oil, 
aviation, Alaska’s chances for statehood... 
There's an oil hunt here that just may 
make the old gold rush look like penny ante 
stuff.” 

Colegrove's articles were written from 
many points in Alaska, including Anchor- 
age, Fairbanks, Seward, Juneau, Ketchikan 
and Petersburg. From Ketchikan, Colegrove 
wrote: 

“Alaskans, led by Gov. Mike Stepovich, 
are working desperately today to get more 
year-round business here. But they say the 
federal government’s grip makes it tough.“ 

From Petersburg, he wrote: “It is almost 
impossible to exaggerate the dislike most 
Alaskans feel today for the federal govern- 
ment overlords who rule this territory's life- 
blood industry—fishing. They believe Wash- 
ington’s experts have all but ruined them.” 

Another story from Anchorage said: 
“Alaska is playing the oil game today for 
stakes higher than most people back in the 
states dream. . . If this territory has even 
half the available oil that conservative busi- 
nessmen and geologists suspect, world politi- 
cal strategy is due to be altered.” 

Colegrove, who is a former executive 
editor of the San Francisco News and a 
former Washington, D.C., correspondent for 
the newspaper chain, spent about two weeks 
in the territory last month. 

During World War II he was stationed at 
Adak and Kodiak in the military service. 

Using Anchorage contractor Walter 
Hickel as an example, Colegrove reported 
“success stories” of Alaskans who have 
made good in the business world. He wrote: 
He's (Hickel) one of a whole breed of 
young Alaskans who, with ingenuity and 
guts, have changed the territory into the 
kind of a place they think merits a 49th star 
on the U.S. flag.” 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Chirdon, one of his 
secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed in the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 10:26 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bill, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 2175. An act to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
and for other purposes. 

At 5:09 p.m., a message from the House of 
Representatives, delivered by Mr. Berry, an- 
nounced that the House has agreed to the 
following concurrent resolution, in which it 
requests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 101. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the people of the United States should ob- 
serve the month of May 1983 as Older 
Americans Month. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 2175. An act to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolution 
was read and referred as indicated: 


H. Con. Res. 101. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the people of the United States should ob- 
serve the month of May 1983 as Older 
Americans Month; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


EC-1037. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a full and complete statement of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Senate, 
showing in detail the items of expense 
under proper appropriations, the aggregate 
thereof, and exhibiting the exact condition 
of all public moneys received, paid out, and 
remaining in his possession from October 1, 
1982 through March 31, 1983; ordered to lie 
on the table. 

EC-1038. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
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the value of property, supplies, and com- 
modities provided by the Berlin Magistrate 
and under the German Offset Agreement 
for the quarter January 1 through March 
31, 1983; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-1039. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend chapter 157 of title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to provide transportation for next 
of kin of certain persons who are unac- 
counted for, to attend annual national meet- 
ings sponsored by the National League of 
Families of American Prisoners and Missing 
in Southeast Asia; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-1040. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force (Manpow- 
er, Reserve Affairs, and Installations), 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
clarify the authority of the Armed Forces to 
conduct safety investigations of accidents 
involving aircraft of the Armed Forces and 
to protect from public disclosure certain 
parts of reports of such investigations; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1041. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Energy Information Ad- 
ministration, Department of Energy, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the 1982 Annual 
Energy Review; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1042. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to modify the bound- 
ary of the Pike National Forest in the State 
of Colorado, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-1043. A communication from the 
Acting Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend and extend 
the Toxic Substances Control Act, as 
amended, for 2 years; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

EC-1044. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Resources, Community, and 
Economic development Division, General 
Accounting Office, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report entitled “The Costs and 
Benefits of Single Family Mortgage Reve- 
nue Bonds: Preliminary Report’; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

EC-1045. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Social Services Block Grant Act, 
to authorize consolidation of certain block 
grants to Indian tribes, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-1046. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission, Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the Commission for calendar year 1982; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 

POM-157. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Utah; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry: 
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“MILK PRODUCTION Tax RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, Congress recently authorized 
the Department of Agriculture to impose a 
50 cents per hundredweight assessment on 
milk production; 

“Whereas, an additional 50 cents per hun- 
dredweight will be imposed on April 1, 1983, 
if surpluses are not below an acceptable 
level; 

“Whereas, this assessment will cost a 
small dairyman up to $40 per day for every 
100 cows, or more than $14,000 per year; 

“Whereas, the stated purpose of the as- 
sessment is to reduce production, but is in 
fact counterproductive to reducing milk sur- 
pluses and unfairly penalizes the small 
dairyman; 

“Whereas, most family dairy operations 
are experiencing very difficult economic 
times and this assessment will be devastat- 
ing to dairy operators in Utah; and 

“Whereas, a proper means of stopping 
overproduction would be to phase out the 
Price Support Program and let the free 
market prevail. Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Session of the 
45th Legislature, That the Congress of the 
United States be requested to repeal this re- 
pressive assessment on dairy production and 
develop a plan to phase out the price sup- 
port system. 

“Be it further resolved, That the Lieuten- 
ant Governor forward a certified copy of 
this resolution to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and to the President of 
the Senate of the Congress of the United 
States and to each member of Utah's dele- 
gation to Congress.” 

POM-158. A resolution adopted by the 
Tinian Land Owner's Association requesting 
the Trusteeship Council of the United Na- 
tions to assist the people of Tinian, North- 
ern Mariana Islands in obtaining just com- 
pensation for the taking of their private 
property by the United States Military; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

POM-159. A resolution adopted by the 
Senate of the State of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE PRESI- 
DENT AND THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES To ESTABLISH INTERNATIONAL FLAG 
WEEK 


“Whereas, the hope of world peace is 
shared by the citizens of all nations; and 

“Whereas, the flag of each nation repre- 
sents the reliefs and policies of that nation; 
and 

“Whereas, the promotion of world peace 
would be motivated by a display of the flags 
of all nations illuminated by a “light of 
peace“; and 

“Whereas, throughout the world each 
nation, at a designated period of time, would 
fly all national flags at its national capitol; 
now therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
hereby memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to establish 
an ‘International Flag Week’ to coincide 
with our flag week in June of each year and 
urges all nations to participate in the dis- 
play of the flags of all nations during said 
period in order to promote world peace; and 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of 
these resolutions be transmitted forthwith 
by the clerk of the Senate to the President 
of the United States, to the Presiding Offi- 
cers of each branch of Congress and to the 
Members of each branch of Congress from 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ROTH, from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs: 

Special Report entitled Federal Identifi- 

cation Fraud” (Rept. No. 98-84). 
@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, today, on 
behalf of the entire Senate Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee, I submit a 
report entitled: Federal Identification 
Fraud.” This report, the result of a 
yearlong investigation conducted by 
the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations (PSI), is both timely and 
important because of its relevancy to 
the immigration reform legislation 
pending before Congress. 

As chairman of PSI I have taken a 
very active interest in the problem of 
false indentification and, at my direc- 
tion, hearings were held on June 15 
and 16, and again on September 23, 
1982, on fraud and abuse in the issu- 
ance of Federal identity documents. 
We also addressed the topic of the 
misuse of Federal identification to 
penetrate entitlement and other bene- 
fit programs. From these hearings we 
learned that false identification fraud 
is a growing underground industry 
within the United States, an industry 
which serves fugitives, terrorists, ille- 
gal aliens, and various other felons 
who are seeking to defraud Federal 
and State governments out of billions 
of dollars annually. Further, PSI’s in- 
vestigation revealed that the resolu- 
tion of this enormous problem is one 
which requires modifications in our 
procedures for issuing identification 
documents, changes in the documents 
themselves, and an effective law en- 
forcement effort directed at the crimi- 
nal use of these documents. 

This report identifies the need for 
more information sharing where Fed- 
eral benefit programs are concerned. 
We were shocked to learn, as we did at 
our hearings, that even when a Feder- 
al law enforcement agency had infor- 
mation concerning false identities, 
that this information was not passed 
on to other law enforcement agencies. 

Since PSI’s 1982 hearings, Congress 
passed the False Identification Crime 
Control Act of 1982, Public Law 97- 
398, which establishes penalties for 
certain less false-identification-related 
crimes. Based on my review of the ef- 
fectiveness of Federal agencies in com- 
batting the problem of false identifica- 
tion, I am of the opinion that the U.S. 
Secret Service is expertly qualified to 
enforce Public Law 97-398, and should 
do so concurrent with other Federal 
law enforcement agencies. For the 
record, I am also submitting a copy of 
a letter I recently sent to the Attorney 
General expressing this viewpoint. 

Finally, immigration reform legisla- 
tion pending before Congress address- 
es many important social concerns, 
one of which is of particular interest 
to PSI. That is the requirement that 
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the administration develop an identifi- 
cation card system so that employers 
ean determine who is legally entitled 
to work in the United States. Based 
upon this subcommittee’s demonstra- 
tion of the failings and weaknesses of 
current Federal identification, I be- 
lieve ve have a responsibility to exam- 
ine current and proposed plans in this 
area, and to insure that this effort is 
headed in the right direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter earlier mentioned 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INVESTIGATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WILLIAM FRENCH SMITH, 
Attorney General, 
U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Recently 
Congress passed the False Identification 
Crime Control Act of 1982 (P.L. 97-398) and 
President Ronald Reagan signed this legis- 
lation into law thereby establishing penal- 
ties for certain false identification related 
crimes. 

As Chairman of the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, I have 
taken a very active interest in this area and, 
at my direction, the Subcommittee staff re- 
cently conducted a year-long investigation 
into the false identification problem. On 
September 23, 1982, the Subcommittee com- 
pleted hearings on the fraud and abuse in- 
volved in the use of false federal identifica- 
tion documents and the threat it poses to 
entitlement and other benefit programs. 
The Subcommittee's investigation support- 
ed a 1976 Department of Justice study 
which estimated that the impact of false 
identification on government and business 
translated to a $15,000,000,000 loss to the 
American public. Adjusted to reflect infla- 
tion increases, this figure rises to a 
$24,000,000,000 lost in 1982. Our investiga- 
tion further revealed that the resolution of 
this enormous problem is one which re- 
quires modifications in our procedures for 
issuing identification documents, changes in 
the documents themselves, and an effective 
law enforcement effort directed at the 
criminal use of these documents. The pas- 
sage of P.L. 97-398 provides a real opportu- 
nity to address the lack of effective enforce- 
ment by collectively applying resources 
from the family of federal law enforcement 
agencies. 

It is my understanding that this legisla- 
tion does not assign law enforcement juris- 
dictional authority. In this regard, I would 
like to express my opinion that concurrent 
jurisdiction by all federal law enforcement 
agencies would not only be appropriate but 
would greatly enhance the effective enforce- 
ment of the laws created by this legislation. 
Assigning enforcement jurisdiction to one 
agency would be counterproductive to the 
control of a criminal problem of this magni- 
tude. 

The Subcommittee’s year-long investiga- 
tion of the false identification problem in- 
cluded interviews with numerous federal 
law enforcement officials. These interviews 
were designed to determine, among other 
things, the effectiveness of the various 
agencies in combating the problem of false 
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identification. As a result we discovered sev- 
eral agencies which are both well qualified 
and willing to enforce the laws created by 
P.L. 97-398. 

Expressing a particularly enthusiastic in- 
terest in this area of investigation was the 
U.S. Secret Service. We found the Secret 
Service to be eminently qualified to enforce 
false identification laws. Historically, they 
have over one hundred years of experience 
in the investigation of crimes relating to the 
counterfeiting and forgery of obligations of 
the United States. The Secret Service has 
found that individuals who engage in the 
counterfeiting of currency often engage in 
the counterfeiting of items of identification. 
Additionally, the negotiation of counterfeit- 
ed or stolen U.S. government checks and 
bonds is most often accomplished using 
false identification documents. These fac- 
tors result in substantial contact, during the 
course of their investigations, with criminals 
who manufacture or use false identification. 
As part of its effort to combat crimes of 
counterfeiting and forgery, the Secret Serv- 
ice maintains laboratory facilities, employee 
expertise, and liaison with the printing in- 
dustry. These attributes could easily be ap- 
plied to the investigation of false identifica- 
tion crimes. 

I chose to highlight the Secret Service be- 
cause of my personal knowledge of their in- 
terest in this matter, however they are but 
one example of the various federal law en- 
forcement agencies whose experience, ex- 
pertise, and resources would be invaluable 
in contending with the enormous problem 
of false identification. This problem, be- 
cause of its magnitude, will potentially defy 
the efforts of any single law enforcement 
agency—especially at a time when resources 
are at a premimum. For this reason and be- 
cause crimes involving false identification 
cross existing jurisdictional lines, I have 
concluded that concurrent law enforcement 
jurisdictional authority would result in the 
most effective application of enforcement 
effort to this problem. 

I urge you to seriously consider these con- 
siderations in arriving at your decision on 
the question of law enforcement jurisdiction 
and encourage some form of concurrent ju- 
risdiction be assigned to the law created by 
the False Identification Crime Control Act 
of 1982. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM V. ROTH, Jr., 
Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. HELMS, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry: 

Daniel G. Amstutz, of New York, to be 
Under Secretary of Agriculture for Interna- 
tional Affairs and Commodity Programs. 

(The above nominations was report- 
ed from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry with the 
recommendation that it be confirmed, 
subject to the nominee’s commitment 
to respond to requests to appear and 
testify before any duly constituted 
committee of the Senate.) 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. DURENBERGER: 

S. 1267. A bill to transfer from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget to the Administrator of General 
Services the responsibility for publication of 
the catalog of Federal domestic assistance 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1268. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to provide for the ad- 
justment of status to that of aliens lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence for certain alien parents of 
children born in the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1269. A bill for the relief of Shailesh K. 
Patel and Premlata Patel; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself and 
Mr. HATCH): 

S. 1270. A bill to amend title 17, United 
States Code, regarding the Copyright Roy- 
alty Tribunal; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CHAFEE (for himself, Mr. 
STAFFORD, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. BENT- 
SEN, Mr. Domenici, Mr. MITCHELL 
and Mr. BAKER): 

S. 1271. A bill to encourage citizen partici- 
pation in wildlife conservation programs 
and to establish the National Fish and Wild- 
life Foundation; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 1272. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to impose a use tax with 
regard to the use of the services of the Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
McCLURE, Mrs. HAWKINS, Mr. COHEN 
and Mr. GORTON): 

S. 1273. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct, in accordance with 
law and the intent of the Congress, the pilot 
project study of alternative means of pro- 
viding assistance under the school lunch 
program previously authorized by law, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. ABDNOR: 

S. 1274. A bill for the relief of Martin Na- 
varro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

S. 1275. A bill to establish a specialized 
corps of judges necessary for certain Feder- 
al proceedings required to be conducted, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

S. 1276. A bill to provide that the pensions 
received by retired judges who are assigned 
to active duty shall not be treated as wages 
for purposes of the Social Security Act; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

S. 1277. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion making further continuing appropria- 
tions and providing for productive employ- 
ment for the fiscal year 1983, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

By Mr. MELCHER (for himself, Mr. 
Tsoncas, Mr. STENNIS, and Mr. 
COCHRAN): 
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S. 1278. A bill to provide for an acceler- 
ated program of research, development and 
demonstration with respect to the produc- 
tion of electricity from magnetohydrody- 
namics, leading to the construction and op- 
eration of at least one major proof of con- 
cept demonstration project in connecton 
with an existing electric powerplant, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. HELMS (for himself, Mr. 
McCLURE, Mr. East and Mr. NICK- 
LES); 

S. 1279. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 to establish a State block grant 
option for the food stamp program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. DODD (for himself and Mr. 
WEICKER): 

S.J. Res. 99. A joint resolution designating 
May 1983 as “Purple Heart Month”, and 
honoring the three original recipients of the 
Purple Heart; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. BAKER (for himself, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. HELMS, Mr. HOLLINGS, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. Forp, Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. HETIIN. Mr. Burpick, Mr. STAF- 
FORD, Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON): 

S. Res. 140. A resolution to celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, a public enterprise that works; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BAKER (for himself and Mr. 
Byrp): 

S. Res. 141. A resolution to authorize the 
testimony of Vince Thomas; considered and 
agreed to. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

S. Res. 142. A resolution to limit multiple 
warhead ICBM’s; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. Con. Res. 34. A concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress in sup- 
port of a call for jobs with peace; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DURENBERGER: 

S. 1267. A bill to transfer from the 
Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget to the Administrator of 
General Services the responsibility for 
publication of the catalog of Federal 
domestic assistance programs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

PUBLICATION OF CATALOG OF FEDERAL DOMESTIC 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today I am introducing a bill to 
transfer from the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) to the Administrator of the 
General Services Administration 
(GSA) part of the responsibility for 
publication of the Catalog of Federal 
Domestic Assistance. This legislation 
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would also make certain improvements 
to the data base underlying the cata- 
log. 

In the Federal Program Information 
Act of 1977, the Director of OMB is 
charged with responsibility for the ef- 
ficient and regular distribution of cur- 
rent information on Federal domestic 
assistance programs. It requires the 
Director to establish a data base and 
to develop a data retrieval system for 
domestic programs. It further charges 
him with responsibility for disseminat- 
ing program information to the public 
and State and local governments. The 
Catalog of Federal Domestic Assist- 
ance was developed pursuant to this 
act. It is a compendium of Federal pro- 
grams, projects, services, and activities 
which provide assistance or benefits to 
the American public. It contains finan- 
cial and nonfinancial assistance pro- 
grams administered by departments 
and establishments of the Federal 
Government. It is the most compre- 
hensive coverage of Federal programs 
available. 

The bill I am introducing today grew 
out of a desire by OMB to transfer 
most of the functions connected with 
the Program Information Act out of 
the Office and assign them to the 
General Services Administration. Such 
a total transfer of responsibility would 
have been a mistake. 

Under current law, the Director is 
solely responsible for the catalog and 
its underlying data base—from initial 
collection of the data, verification and 
correction of the data, to designing 
the catalog’s format, to its actual pub- 
lication. It is understandable that 
OMB would like to move the produc- 
tion responsibilities out of the Office. 
But, it is essential that the Director 
remain responsible for actually collect- 
ing the data from the agencies, for 
final approval of the data as it goes 
into the catalog, and for the format of 
the catalog. 

After extensive consultations with 
OMB, it was agreed that the actual 
preparation, printing, and distribution 
of the catalog would be permitted to 
move over to GSA. Oversight, valida- 
tion and correction of data submitted 
by the agencies, and policy setting 
concerning implementation of the act 
would remain the responsibility of 
OMB. Moreover, OMB would remain 
responsible for collecting the data 
from the agencies. 

This legislation is the result of these 
discussions. It permits a transfer of 
actual production responsibilities at 
the same time it insures that OMB 
will continue to be responsible for 
overseeing the implementation of the 
Program Information Act. Under this 
bill, OMB will continue to maintain 
day-to-day control over the program 
information system and will continue 
to serve as the central contact of the 
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line agencies with respect to Federal 
assistance program information. 

Finally, Mr. President, the bill I am 
introducing today tightens up the defi- 
nition of “allocation formula” as pres- 
ently used in the Federal Program In- 
formation Act, and establishes stand- 
ards for compiling information on for- 
mulas and the associated data and sta- 
tistical estimates. It is a great improve- 
ment over the existing situation where 
the information on formulas is not re- 
ported on a standardized basis. 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1268. A bill to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act to provide 
for the adjustment of status to that of 
aliens lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence for 
certain alien parents of children born 
in the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1269. A bill for the relief of Shai- 
lesh K. Patel and Premlata Patel; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to reintroduce a bill to grant 
permanent residency to immigrants 
who have lived in this country con- 
tinuously for at least 7 years, have 
American-born children, and have no 
criminal record. I have also sent to the 
desk special legislation on behalf of an 
immigrant family in Pennsylvania now 
facing deportation who would qualify 
for permanent residency under my 
general legislation which I have today 
submitted. 

I offer this legislation fully hoping 
that passage of S. 529, the Immigra- 
tion Reform and Control Act, will 
render my legislation unnecessary. 
However, with its passage still uncer- 
tain and the family in question facing 
imminent deportation, this legislation 
is timely now. 

These bills recognize that millions of 
immigrants who have entered or re- 
mained in the United States in techni- 
cal violation of our immigration laws, 
after having lived here for many 
years, have become for all practical 
purposes contributing, productive, and 
dedicated citizens of this country. 
During their long period of residence 
in the United States, they have ac- 
crued undisputed equitable interests in 
remaining here, the most important of 
which is their American-born children. 

The children born in this country to 
illegal immigrants are eligible for full 
American citizenship. Frequently, this 
is the only home they have ever 
known, or wish to know. It is grossly 
inconsistent with any notions of hu- 
manitarianism to deport these chil- 
dren or to force their separation from 
their parents. Whatever the legal 
status of the parents’ presence in this 
country, it does not justify uprooting 
these children from their only real 
home to be sent to foreign lands where 
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their adjustment must inevitably be 
painful, if not impossible. 

An egregious example of the conse- 
quences of our present laws is the case 
of the Patel family in suburban Phila- 
delphia. Shailesh Patel has lived in 
this country for 17 years, since leaving 
India. His wife, Premlata, has been 
here for 11 years. They have three 
young children who attend school 
here and have made close friends. 

The Patel family have been good 
citizens. The children have absolutely 
no familiarity with India and cannot 
speak their parents’ native dialect and 
cannot possibly succeed in school 
there. Mr. Patel is well liked in his 
community and has operated a suc- 
cessful service station for many years. 

I have taken the time and had occa- 
sion to visit the Patels in their home 
in suburban Philadelphia, a beautiful 
home, indicative of the contribution 
which they have made to this country. 
I have visited Mr. Patel's service sta- 
tion and can personally attest to the 
fact that Mr. Patel is a productive, 
law-abiding citizen. 

The Patels are now faced with a de- 
portation order under which they will 
be forced to return to India. Their 
American dream will be brought to an 
abrupt and painful end if that depor- 
tation order is carried out. 

The forced exclusion of such hard- 
working, conscientious, and communi- 
ty-spirited people is certainly not what 
our immigration laws were designed to 
accomplish. This is certainly the case 
when their effect is to permanently 
disrupt the lives of young, American- 
born children. 

Last year, the Senate passed an im- 
migration bill which included a provi- 
sion which would have allowed the 
Patels to remain in the United States. 
Unfortunately, this bill died in the 
House of Representatives, necessitat- 
ing the reintroduction of these meas- 
ures this Congress. 

Mr. President, I am the son of immi- 
grants. My parents came to this coun- 
try with little more than an ambition 
of making a better life for their family 
than they had known themselves. 
Shailesh Patel—and thousands of im- 
migrants like him who have lived and 
worked in this country for many 
years—harbors the same ambition for 
himself and his family. 

Through hard work and initiative, 
he and his wife have come far toward 
realizing their ambition, and in doing 
so have enriched the lives of their 
community and the United States. 

We are a Nation that has grown 
great by opening its doors. To allow 
immigrants who have made a produc- 
tive life for themselves here and who 
seek to contribute to their communi- 
ties to join us as citizens is to the ben- 
efit of all and to the benefit of the 
United States. 

I urge early consideration and pas- 
sage of these bills. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the bills printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Alien Parental Am- 
nesty Act of 1983”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Immigration and National- 
ity Act is amended by inserting after section 
244 of such Act the following: 


“ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF CERTAIN ALIEN 
PARENTS OF CHILDREN BORN IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


“Sec. 244A. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law and except as provided in 
subsection (b), the Attorney General shall 
adjust the status to that of an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence an alien 
who— 

“(1) makes an application for such adjust- 
ment; 

“(2) has been physically present in the 
United States (excluding Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands) for a contin- 
uous period of not less than seven years im- 
mediately preceding the date of such appli- 
cation; and 

“(3) is the parent of a child born in the 
United States. 

“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to any alien who— 

(1) is inadmissible under section 212(a) 
insofar as it relates to criminals, procurers, 
and other immoral persons, subversives, vio- 
lators of the narcotic laws or smugglers of 
aliens; or 

“(2) ordered or participated in the perse- 
cution of any person because of race, reli- 
gion, national origin, sex, or political opin- 
ion. 

“(c) Upon the approval of an application 
for adjustment made under subsection (a), 
the Attorney General shall record the 
alien’s lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of such approval. 

„(d) Any adjustment of status made by 
the Attorney General under this section 
shall be without regard to, and shall have 
no effect on, any numerical limitation con- 
tained in this Act.” 

(b) The table of contents for such Act is 
amended by inserting after the item relat- 
ing to section 244 the following: 


“Sec. 244A. Adjustment of status of certain 
alien parents of children born 
in the United States“. 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding paragraph (14) of section 
212(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, for purposes of such Act, Shailesh K. 
Patel and Premlata Patel shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper officer to reduce by the proper 
number, during the current fiscal year or 
the fiscal year next following, the total 
number of immigrant visas which are made 
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available under section 203(a) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act to natives of 
the countries in which the aliens were born 
or, if applicable, the total number of immi- 
grant visas which are made available under 
section 202 of such Act to natives of the 
countries in which the aliens were born. 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself 
and Mr. HATCH): 

S. 1270. A bill to amend title 17, 

United States Code, regarding the 
Copyright Royalty Tribunal: to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
FREE MARKET COPYRIGHT ROYALTY ACT OF 1983 
Mr. DeECONCINI. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing a bill that 
amends the Copyright Act to bring 
equity to the relationship between the 
copyright holders and one group of 
users of copyrighted material. This 
bill, the Free Market Copyright Royal- 
ty Act of 1983, is designed to substi- 
tute a free market alternative to an ar- 
tificial Government-imposed relation- 
ship between parties, and improve de- 
cisionmaking at an agency that we, 
the Congress, created in 1976, the 
Copyright Royalty Tribunal. 

When we created the Tribunal, it 
was our hope that this agency would 
serve, among other functions, as an ef- 
fective and fair referee in a legally and 
economically complex area, the deter- 
mination, adjustment, and distribution 
of royalty rates for the retransmission 
of over-the-air broadcast signals. The 
CRT was charged by Congress in 1976 
to adjust the royalty rates set by stat- 
ute for the retransmission of distant 
Nonnetwork television programing 
under a compulsory license if certain 
rules and regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission were 
changed. When such adjustment 
became necessary, as it did in 1981, 
Congress expected that the CRT 
would balance the interests of copy- 
right holders in receiving a fair return 
for their creative work against the in- 
terests of the copyright user in receiv- 
ing a fair income from such use while 
considering the public interest in 
access to such copyrighted material. In 
at least one area addressed by the 
CRT rate adjustment decision, I be- 
lieve that the CRT has erred in its bal- 
ancing responsibility. The legislation I 
introduce today will correct this error. 
Because I believe that the CRT’s error 
was caused at least in part by Congress 
failure to provide it adequate profes- 
sional staff, particularly lawyers and 
economists, I have included provisions 
in my legislation which reform the 
basic structure of the CRT. 

On November 19, 1982, the CRT 
issued a decision which increased the 
royalty and the amount the cable 
system must pay for carriage of the 
signal of any distant broadcast station 
it was not permitted to carry under 
FCC rules in effect as of June 24, 1981. 
Parties who believed themselves ag- 
grieved by this decision were able to 
get its effect delayed by Congress until 
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March 15, 1983. I resisted the efforts 
in Congress to stay the CRT decision 
because I support the general princi- 
ple that copyright holders are entitled 
to just compensation for use of their 
creative works. I was not then, and am 
not now, persuaded that the CRT deci- 
sion does not represent a proper bal- 
ancing of the economic interest in- 
volved in this dispute. The CRT deci- 
sion is an appeal before the Federal 
courts and they shall determine the 
reasonableness and fairness of the 
basic issue of the adjustment of royal- 
ty rates. 

I am convinced, however, that the 
CRT erred in not allowing the free 
market to work to determine compen- 
sation in the one area that it is al- 
ready doing so. If a broadcast televi- 
sion station has become a national 
cable broadcast network with a suffi- 
ciently large national audience and ad- 
vertiser base to require payment of eq- 
uitable copyright licensing fees to pro- 
gram suppliers in direct marketplace 
negotiations, then the CRT and Con- 
gress should recognize and sanction 
such negotiations. In the presence of 
such direct licensing practices, there is 
no need for the supplementary fee im- 
posed by the CRT. Moreover, program 
suppliers will receive a windfall if, in 
addition to the marketplace licensing 
fee, they receive a second large pay- 
ment based on the CRT's increased 
royalty rate. 

The effect of the CRT decision has 
been to deny access to one or more dis- 
tant broadcast stations to millions of 
Americans. While I reiterate my belief 
in fair compensation, I believe that a 
mechanism must be found to insure 
such compensation while maximizing 
public access to creative works. I have 
been disturbed to read literature put 
out by a very interested party to this 
dispute, trumpeting the CRT decision 
as a great victory because it will lessen 
competition for its members. While 
considering the bill I introduce today, 
I believe the new Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Patents, Copyrights, and 
Trademarks should closely examine 
the anticompetitive aspects of the 
CRT decision and the statute upon 
which it was based. 

Let me urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this bill’s free market alternative. 
There is no need for an artificial Gov- 
ernment-imposed relationship between 
the parties involved in this copyright 
use. My bill will bring equity to this 
relationship between copyright hold- 
ers and national cable broadcast net- 
works and will halt the windfall which 
some program suppliers have gained 
by this decision. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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S. 1270 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Free Market Copyright Royalty Act of 
1983". 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) in order to promote the availability 
and diversity of nationally distributed tele- 
vision programing for the public, national 
cable broadcast networks are needed that 
will provide to cable subscribers a full range 
of news, information, sports, and entertain- 
ment services; and 

(2) the Copyright Royalty Tribunal lacks 
adequate professional staff to perform ef- 
fectively its statutory functions. 


DISTANT SIGNAL ROYALTIES 


Sec. 3. Section 801(b)(2) of title 17, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out “; and” in subparagraph 
(D) and inserting in lieu thereof a period; 
and 

(2) inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

“(EXi) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subparagraph (B), the Tribunal shall 
exempt from any adjustments in copyright 
royalty rates made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion the carriage by any cable system (in- 
cluding functional equivalents thereof), as 
defined in section 111(f) of this title, of any 
national cable broadcast network signal. 
Carriage of a national cable broadcast net- 
work signal pursuant to such exemption 
shall be subject solely to the royalty rate 
provisions of section 111(d)(2)(B), as adjust- 
ed in accordance with section 801(b)(2)A), 
and shall not count against the complement 
of signals referred to in clauses (i) and (ii) of 
subparagraph (B). For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term ‘national cable broadcast 
network’ means a television broadcast sta- 
tion that has been classified as such by the 
Tribunal. The Tribunal shall so classify any 
television broadcast station that requests 
such classification upon the certification by 
the station that— 

(I) the station's signal is distributed na- 
tionally for carriage by cable systems and 
the station promotes such carriage; 

(II) the station’s commercial practices 
and rates seek to compensate the station for 
its national audience; 

„(III) the station’s share of the national 
viewing audience is measured regularly by 
the major national rating measurement 
services; and 

(IV) copyright owners who supply works 
for performance or display over the station 
are aware of the national distribution of the 
station's signal. 

(ii) The Tribunal shall issue, within 
thirty days after its receipt of such certifica- 
tion, its classification of the station as a na- 
tional cable broadcast network if it finds 
that the certification meets the standards 
set forth in this section. The decision of the 
Copyright Royalty Tribunal to deny classifi- 
cation as a national cable broadcast network 
shall be reviewable de novo in Federal dis- 
trict court; and”. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE TRIBUNAL 

Sec. 4. (a) Upon expiration of the terms of 
office of the three commissioners of the 
Copyright Royalty Tribunal whose terms 
expire on September 27, 1984, no person 
shall be appointed to fill either of two of 
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such offices after such date. Such two of- 
fices shall be abolished effective on Septem- 
ber 28, 1984. 

(b) Effective on the date on which the of- 
fices of two Tribunal commissioners are 
abolished pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section, section 802(a) of title 17, United 
States Code, shall be amended by striking 
out five“ the first place it appears in the 
first clause and inserting in lieu thereof 
“three”. 

STAFF OF THE TRIBUNAL 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 805 of title 17, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(c) The Tribunal shall appoint, and fix 
appropriate compensation for a General 
Counsel and a Chief Economist to carry out 
the functions customarily performed by per- 
sons with such titles.“ 

(b) The appointments mandated by sec- 
tion 805(c) of title 17, United States Code, as 
added by subsection (a) of this section shall 
commence no earlier than the date on 
which the membership of the Tribunal is re- 
duced from five commissioners to three 
commissioners, pursuant to section 4 of this 
Act.e 

THE COPYRIGHT ROYALTY TRIBUNAL REFORM 

ACT OF 1983 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, in June 
1981, the General Accounting Office 
issued a report entitled, “The Oper- 
ation of the Copyright Royalty Tribu- 
nal,” which noted several problems 
with the Copyright Royalty Tribunal 
requiring congressional attention. 
These problems have persisted, 
making the GAO's recommendations 
equally relevant today. The Copyright 
Royalty Tribunal Reform Act of 1983 
addresses some of the GAO identified 
problems. For instance, there has been 
some concern over the need for five 
CRT commissioners, while there is a 
clear need for access by commissioners 
to technical legal assistance and eco- 
nomic analysis. 

This CRT reform bill directs the 
CRT to appoint a general counsel and 
chief economist. But, rather than in- 
crease appropriations for the CRT, 
funds for these added personnel will 
be provided by reducing the number of 
commissioners from five to three. 
These changes are welcome, and will 
remove the CRT from past criticisms 
regarding its limited workload and the 
professional quality of its work, and 
are consistent with GAO recommenda- 
tions. 

Many of my colleagues also share 
my concern over the limited expertise 
brought to the CRT by past commis- 
sioners. I wish to express my hope 
that further vacancies at the Commis- 
sion will be filled by individuals with 
expertise or with extensive experience 
in those issues which the CRT must 
address. In its study, the GAO com- 
pared the CRT with six other Federal 
rate setting and adjudicatory organiza- 
tions. In only one case, however, did 
legislation establish criteria for the se- 
lection of commissioners; and in every 
organization, appointments of individ- 
uals with appropriate expertise was 
the rule. This rule“ should also apply 
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to the appointment of CRT commis- 
sioners. 

The CRT reform bill also addresses 
a limited, but significant inhibition of 
market forces aggravated by the 
CRT’s recent increases in the compul- 
sory license royalty rates cable sys- 
tems pay for the right to retransmit 
the signals of certain distant broadcast 
stations. As a result of the wide distri- 
bution on cable of some signals, broad- 
cast stations have the potential to 
become national cable broadcast sta- 
tions. Such stations, with a large na- 
tional audience and advertiser base, 
are fully capable of paying copyright 
licensing fees to program suppliers in 
direct, marketplace negotiations. 
Where this is the practice, there is no 
need for a second, supplementary fee 
based on the CRT’s increased compul- 
sory license for cable. This bill will re- 
quire the CRT to undertake certifica- 
tion of broadcast stations seeking clas- 
sification as a national cable broadcast 
station, and thus being capable of pro- 
viding licensing royalties directly to 
program suppliers rather than 
through the artificial compulsory li- 
cense mechanism. 

This bill does not purport to address 
the impact of cable’s compulsory li- 
cense rights on the competitiveness 
between local broadcasters and local 
cable distribution services. Indeed, the 
necessity of the compulsory license 
mechanism in this context is the sub- 
ject of some dispute. The Register of 
Copyrights, David Ladd, has expressed 
the belief that the cable compulsory 
license is no longer justifiable.” The 
CRT, however, has stated that “a 
cable compulsory license is necessary.” 
I believe that no unfair competitive 
advantage should be enjoyed by either 
local broadcasters or by local cable op- 
erators, and favor the benefits of 
direct, marketplace negotiations, when 
feasible. 

Mr. President, this bill will stream- 
line the CRT and significantly en- 
hance its ability to professionally 
carry out its responsibilities. At the 
same time, it will promote feasible, 
direct marketplace negotiations be- 
tween suppliers and broadcasters in 
limited circumstances. I would like to 
commend Senator DeConcrnr for his 
interest in copyright matters and his 
interest in the effective operation of 
the Copyright Royalty Tribunal.e 


By Mr. CHAFEE (for himself, 
Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. RANDOLPH, 


Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. 

and Mr. MITCHELL): 

S. 1271. A bill to encourage citizen 

participation in wildlife conservation 

programs and to establish the Nation- 

al Fish and Wildlife Foundation; to 

the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 


DOMENICI, 


May 12, 1983 


NATIONAL FISH AND WILDLIFE FOUNDATION 
ESTABLISHMENT ACT 
è Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing along with Senators 
STAFFORD, RANDOLPH, BENTSEN, DOMEN- 
101, and MITCHELL, legislation to estab- 
lish a Fish and Wildlife Foundation. 
The impetus for this legislation is the 
generosity of Ted Gianoutsos, an em- 
ployee of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, and his wife, Francoise, who have 
offered to provide the initial funding 
to establish the foundation. 

The legislation is modeled after simi- 
lar legislation for the National Park 
Foundation and would establish a 
charitable and nonprofit corporation 
which accepts and administers gifts 
from private citizens for the purposes 
of fish and wildlife conservation. 

The foundation would have a board 
of nine members, all appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, who would 
serve 4-year terms. The terms of the 
initial board are to be staggered and 
the legislation requires that the board 
represent diverse points of view relat- 
ing to fish and wildlife conservation. 
At least 3 of the members must be 
educated and experienced in the prin- 
ciples of fish and wildlife conservation. 

Mr. President, I hope this legislation 
will encourage citizens participation in 
our wildlife conservation programs. 
The responsibilities of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service are great and, like 
most agencies, they face tight budget 
requirements. Wildlife habitat acquisi- 
tion, public education about wildlife, 
endangered species recovery, hunter 
ethics, and a number of other pro- 
grams enjoy broad public support but 
limited funding. 

The foundation will provide a means 
for those concerned with wildlife con- 
servation to lend a hand in a direct 
and meaningful way. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting this 
legislation and thanking Mr. and Dr. 
Gianoutsos for their hard work, dedi- 
cation, and generosity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that text of the bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 


S. 1271 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “National 
Fish and Wildlife Foundation Establish- 
ment Act”. 

SEC. 2. ESTABLISHMENT AND PURPOSES OF FOUN- 
DATION. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
Foundation“). The Foundation is a charita- 
ble and nonprofit corporation and is not an 
agency or establishment of the United 
States. 

(b) Purposes.—The purposes of the Foun- 
dation are— 

(1) to encourage, accept, and administer 
private gifts of property for the benefit of, 
or in connection with, the activities and 
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services of United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service; and 

(2) to undertake and conduct such other 
activities as will further the conservation 
and management of the fish and wildlife re- 
sources of the United States, and its territo- 
ries and possessions, for present and future 
generations of Americans. 

SEC. 3. BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE FOUNDA- 
TION. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT AND MEMBERSHIP.—The 
Foundation shall have a governing Board of 
Directors (hereinafter referred to in this 
Act as the Board“), which shall consist of 9 
Directors, each of whom shall be a United 
States citizen and— 

(1) 6 of whom must be knowledgeable or 
experienced in fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion; and 

(2) 3 of whom must be educated and expe- 
rienced in the principles of fish and wildlife 
management. The membership of the 
Board, to the extent practicable, shall rep- 
resent diverse points of view relating to fish 
and wildlife conservation. The Director of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Services 
shall be an ex officio nonvoting member of 
the Board. Appointment to the Board shall 
not constitute employment by, or the hold- 
ing of an office of, the United States for the 
purposes of any Federal law. 

(b) APPOINTMENT AND TERMS.—By Decem- 
ber 31, 1983, the Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to in this Act as the 
Secretary“) shall appoint the Directors of 
the Board. The Directors shall be appointed 
for terms of four years; except that the Sec- 
retary, in making the initial appointments 
to the Board, shall appoint 3 Directors to a 
term of 2 years, 3 Directors to a term of 4 
years, and 3 Directors to a term of 6 years. 
A subsequent vacancy on the Board shall be 
filled within 60 days of said vacancy in the 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

(c) CHAIRMAN.—The Chairman shall be 
elected by the Board from its members for a 
two-year term. 

(d) Quorum.—A majority of the current 
membership of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

(e) Meetincs.—The Board shall meet at 
the call of the Chairman at least once a 
year. If a Director misses three consecutive 
regularly scheduled meetings, that individ- 
ual may be removed from the Board and 
that vacancy filled in accordance with sub- 
section (b). 

(Í) REIMBURSEMENT OF EXPENSES.—Mem- 
bers of the Board shall serve without pay, 
but may be reimbursed for the actual and 
necessary travelling and subsistence ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties of the Foundation. 

(g) GENERAL Powers.—(1) The Board may 
complete the organization of the Founda- 
tion by— 

(A) appointing officers and employees; 

(B) adopting a constitution and bylaws 
consistent with the purposes of the Founda- 
tion and the provisions of this Act; and 

(C) undertaking of other such acts as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 

(2) The following limitations apply with 
respect to the appointment of officers and 
employees of the Foundation: 

(A) Officers and employees may not be ap- 
pointed until the Foundation has sufficient 
funds to pay them for their service. Officers 
and employees of the Foundation shall be 
appointed without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
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may be paid without regard to the provi- 
sions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of such title relating to classifi- 
cation and General Schedule pay rates, 
except that no individual so appointed may 
receive pay in excess of the annual rate of 
basic pay in effect for grade GS-18 of the 
General Schedule. 

(B) The first officer or employee appoint- 
ed by the Board shall be the Secretary of 
the Board who (i) shall serve, at the direc- 
tion of the Board, as its chief operating offi- 
cer, and (ii) shall be knowledgeable and ex- 
perienced in matters relating to fish and 
wildlife conservation. 

SEC. 4. RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF THE FOUN- 
DATION 

(a) In GENERAL.—The Foundation— 

(1) shall have perpetual succession; 

(2) may conduct business througout the 
several States, territories, and possessions of 
the United States; 

(3) shall have its principal offices in the 
District of Columbia; and 

(4) shall at all times maintain a designated 
agent authorized to accept service of process 
for the Foundation. 


The serving of notice to, or service of proc- 
ess upon, the agent required under para- 
graph (4), or mailed to the business address 
of such agent, shall be deemed as service 
upon or notice to the Foundation. 

(b) SeaL.—The Foundation shall have an 
official seal selected by the Board which 
shall be judicially noticed. 

(c) Powers.—To carry out its purposes 
under section 2, the Foundation shall have, 
in addition to the powers otherwise given it 
under this Act, the usual powers of a corpo- 
ration acting as a trustee in the District of 
Columbia, including the power— 

(1) to accept, receive, solicit, hold, admin- 
ister and use any gift, devise, or bequest, 
either absolutely or in trust, of real or per- 
sonal property or any income therefrom or 
other interest therein; 

(2) to acquire by purchase or exchange 
any real or personal property or interest 
therein; 

(3) unless otherwise required by the in- 
strument of transfer, to sell, donate, lease, 
invest, reinvest, retain or otherwise dispose 
of any property or income therefrom; 

(4) to borrow money and issue bonds, de- 
bentures, or other debt instruments; 

(5) to sue and be sued, and complain and 
defend itself in any court of competent ju- 
risdiction, except that the Directors of the 
Board shall not be personally liable, except 
for gross negligence; 

(6) to enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements with public agencies and private 
organizations and persons and to make such 
payments as may be necessary to carry out 
its function; and 

(7) to do any and all acts necessary and 
proper to carry out the purposes of the 
Foundation. 


For purposes of this Act, an interest in real 
property shall be treated as including, 
among other things, easements or other 
rights for preservation, conservation, pro- 
tection, or enhancement by and for the 
public of natural, scenic, historic, scientific, 
educational, inspirational, or recreational 
resources. A gift, devise, or bequest may be 
accepted by the Foundation even though it 
is encumbered, restricted, or subject to ben- 
eficial interests of private persons if any 
current or future interest therein is for the 
benefit of the Foundation. 

(d) CERTAIN LANDS, WATERS, AND INTERESTS 
NOT SUBJECT TO CONDEMNATION.—No lands or 
waters, or interests therein, that are owned 
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by the Foundation and are determined by 
the Director of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service or the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission, as the case may be, 
to be valuable for purposes of fish and wild- 
life conservation or management shall be 
subject to condemnation by any State or po- 
litical subdivision, or any agent or instru- 
mentality thereof. 

SEC. 5. EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION. 

The Foundation and any income or prop- 
erty received or owned by it, and all transac- 
tions relating to such income or property, 
shall be exempt from all Federal, State, and 
local taxation with respect thereto. The 
Foundation may, in the discretion of the 
Board, contribute toward the costs of local 
government in amounts not in excess of 
which, as a charitable and nonprofit corpo- 
ration, it would be obligated to pay such 
government if it were not exempt from tax- 
ation under this section, and may agree to 
so contribute with respect to property trans- 
ferred to it and the income derived there- 
from if such agreement is a condition of the 
transfer. Contributions, gifts, and other 
transfers made to the Foundation shall be 
regarded as contributions, gifts, or transfers 
to the United States. The conveyance of any 
qualified real property interest to the Foun- 
dation shall be deemed to further a govern- 
mental conservation policy and yield a sig- 
nificant public benefit for purposes of sec- 
tion 170(h) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to qualified conservation con- 
tributions). 

SEC. 6. ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES AND SUPPORT. 

The Secretary may provide personnel, fa- 
cilities, and other administrative services to 
the Foundation, including reimbursement of 
expenses under section 3, not to exceed then 
current Federal Government per diem rates, 
for a period of up to five years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, and may 


accept reimbursement therefor, to be depos- 
ited in the Treasury to the credit of the ap- 
propriations then current and chargeable 
for the cost of providing such services. 


SEC. 7. VOLUNTEER STATUS. 

The Secretary may accept, without regard 
to the civil service classification laws, rules, 
or regulations, the services of the Founda- 
tion, the Board, and the officers and em- 
ployees of the Board, without compensation 
from the Department of the Interior, as vol- 
unteers in the performance of the functions 
authorized herein, in the manner provided 
for under section 7(c) of the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956 (16 U.S.C. 742f(c)). 

SEC. 8. AUDITS, REPORT REQUIREMENTS, AND PE- 
TITION OF ATTORNEY GENERAL FOR 
EQUITABLE RELIEF. 

(a) Aupits.—For purposes of the Act enti- 
tled An Act for audit of accounts of private 
corporations established under Federal 
law”, approved August 30, 1964 (Public Law 
88-504, 36 U.S.C. 1101-1103), the Founda- 
tion shall be treated as a private corpora- 
tion established under Federal law. 

(b) Report.—The Foundation shall, as 
soon as practicable after the end of each 
fiscal year, transmit to Congress a report of 
its proceedings and activities during such 
year, including a full and complete state- 
ment of its receipts, expenditures, and in- 
vestments. 

(c) RELIEF WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
FOUNDATION ACTS OR FAILURE ro Act.—If 
the Foundation— 

(1) engages in, or threatens to engage in, 
any act, practice, or policy that is inconsist- 
ent with its purposes set forth in section 
2(b); or 
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(2) refuses, fails, or neglects to discharge 
its obligations under this Act, or threatens 
to do so; 
the Attorney General of the United States 
may petition in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia for such 
equitable relief as may be necessary or ap- 
propriate. 

SEC. 9. UNITED STATES RELEASE FROM LIABILITY. 

The United States shall not be liable for 
any debts, defaults, acts, or omissions of the 
Foundation nor shall the full faith and 
credit of the United States extend to any 
obligation of the Foundation. 

SEC. 10. AMENDMENT AND REPEAL. 

The Congress expressly reserves the right 
to repeal or amend this Act at any time. 

SEC. 11. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

For the 10-year period beginning on Octo- 
ber 1, 1983, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of the Interi- 
or not to exceed $1,000,000 to be made avail- 
able to the Foundation— 

(1) to match, on a one-for-one basis, pri- 
vate contributions made to the Foundation; 
and 

(2) to provide administrative services 
under section 6.6 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, 
today I am very pleased to cosponsor 
legislation to establish the National 
Fish and Wildlife Foundation. The 
Foundation will increase opportunities 
for private citizens to contribute to 
fish and wildlife conservation. 

Appropriately, the idea, hard work, 
and initial funding provided to estab- 
lish the foundation has come from 
dedicated private citizens. Ted and 
Francoise Gianoutsos are avid out- 
doors people who wish to contribute to 
the programs of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Through their gener- 
osity, a trust will be established to en- 
hance programs at the Service that 
are dedicated to hunter education and 
ethics, and to the conservation of rap- 
tors—birds of prey. They have stipu- 
lated that should a Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation be established by an act of 
Congress, their trust shall terminate 
and the proceeds shall be given to the 
Foundation. It is just such a founda- 
tion that we have the opportunity to 
institute here today. 

This legislation is modeled after 
similar legislation for the Park Service 
Foundation and would establish a 
charitable and nonprofit corporation 
which accepts and administers gifts 
from private citizens for purposes of 
fish and wildlife conservation. The 
Foundation would have a board of 
nine members to be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Members of 
the board must represent diverse 
points of view in relation to wildlife 
conservation and at least three mem- 
bers must be educated and experi- 
enced in the principles of fish and 
wildlife management. The legislation 
authorizes $1 million to be expended 
over a 10-year period to match, on a 1- 
to-1 basis, private contributions to the 
Foundation. Use of these matching 
funds and additional private contribu- 
tions are not restricted to hunter or 
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raptor programs and may be used for 
other appropriate fish and wildlife 
conservation activities. 

Mr. President, the legislation we are 
introducing today is an important ini- 
tiative in fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion. I join the Gianoutsos in hoping 
that the Foundation will be a focal 
point for those citizens and organiza- 
tions who want to help the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in its important work. 
I know that my colleagues will want to 
join me in thanking the Gianoutsos 
for their contribution to this effort.e 


By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 1272. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose a use 
tax with regard to the use of the serv- 
ices of the Commodity Futures Trad- 
ing Commission; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

TAX USER FEE FOR SERVICES OF COMMODITY 

FUTURES TRADING COMMISSION 

è Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, last year 
I introduced a measure which would 
impose a small fee on commodity fu- 
tures trades. Funds generated from 
the imposition of this so-called user 
fee were to defray operating costs of 
the Commodity Futures Trading Com- 
mission. I, along with Senators 
RupMAN, STEVENS, MURKOWSKI, and 
PROXMIRE, felt that this industry 
should contribute to the Federal au- 
thority which allows them to operate 
in the public trust. We saw no reason 
why an industry which has tripled in 
size in the last 10 years could not 
shoulder some of its own weight, 
rather than continuing to allow the 
general population to pay for its regu- 
lation. 

Unfortunately, the commodity user 
fee legislation did not become law. 
And what was the onerous fee that 
was deemed to harsh for the poor com- 
modity industry to bear? That fee was 
a mere 6 cents per trade, when the av- 
erage cost of a contract is in the tens 
of thousands of dollars. I must say 
that I find it incredible that millions 
of Americans with no relation to the 
commodity markets must finance their 
regulation while the traders, individ- 
uals willing to take massive risks on 
expensive contracts, refuse to pay less 
than the cost of a postage stamp. 

I therefore, wish to introduce a bill 
which provides for a tax to be levied 
upon the execution of such qualified 
commodity contract or option on any 
contract market or board of trade as 
defined by section 5 or the Commodity 
Exchange Act. This user fee in the 
form of a tax will generate revenue to 
the general treasury which will offset 
the expenses undertaken by the Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission 
in its regulation of the trading of com- 
modity futures and commodity option 
contracts. While this tax in the form 
of a user fee is similar to the user fee 
proposal in that it provides that the 
commodity traders and brokers who 
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benefit from regulation help fund that 
regulation, the tax differs from the 
user fee in that its implementation 
will be regulated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The amount of this tax would be 5 
cents for every qualified commodity 
contract or option executed for the ac- 
count or benefit of a commodity asso- 
ciation member. Thus, a member of 
the National Futures Association, the 
self-regulatory commodity trading au- 
thority, pays a nickle for each contract 
traded. A commodity trader who is not 
under the jurisdiction of this self-regu- 
latory body must pay 10 cents for each 
contract or option so executed. The 
difference exists because those traders 
not under the effective control of the 
NFA will require more of the re- 
sources of the CFTC, while NFA mem- 
bers require substantially less atten- 
tion by the Federal regulator of com- 
modity trading. The tax difference 
also will serve to convince non- 
members to join the NFA and to en- 
courage members to remain within the 
self-regulatory body. 

This bill would also set a $3 tax upon 
dealer option and leverage transac- 
tions. The traders of these instru- 
ments are not members of the NFA 
and enjoy special exclusivity provi- 
sions under the Commodity Exchange 
Act. Otherwise unregulated, the trad- 
ers of these contracts should be re- 
sponsible for the regulation which 
promotes their legitimacy and there- 
fore customer participation. 

There are those who will argue that 
this tax will burden the industry, 
hinder self-regulation and unfairly 
lays the burden of regulatory costs 
upon the trader. To these persons I 
would point out that the securities in- 
dustry has done reasonable well over 
the last 50 years while supporting a 
self-regulatory body and requiring 
traders to pay a fee for each transac- 
tion undertaken. There is no unique 
characteristic of the commodity indus- 
try which renders it incapable of pro- 
viding a portion of its own support. 

When my user fee bill was defeated 
in the Senate last year, a compromise 
provision was included in section 31 of 
S. 2109, the CFTC Reauthorization 
bill which called for a study to be con- 
ducted by the CFTC to determine 
what the effect of a user fee would be. 
No similar provisions existed in the 
House version. The Conference com- 
mittee on this bill derived section 237 
of the CFTC Reauthorization bill 
which called for a “study of the regu- 
latory experience of the NFA.” Sec- 
tion 237 specifies that service fees will 
be considered but there is no specific 
mention of user fees, nor does the 
Joint Statement of the Managers of 
the Conference Committee include 
any reference to user fees specifically. 

Even if a user fee study could be in- 
ferred from this language, the ques- 
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tion is then, why undertake such a 
study? I find it hard to believe that a 
5-cent tax per trade will cripple the 
massive commodity industry. At the 
same time, such a study would doubt- 
lessly cost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. A CFTC study on insider trad- 
ing cost $200,000 and a CFTC portion 
of the financial industry study is esti- 
mated at almost $1 million. Do we 
really need to spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to show that the com- 
modity industry can afford to pay 5 
cents for every trade executed? 

With each new contract and new ex- 
change, the responsibilities of the 
CFTC have grown accordingly. Philip 
Johnson, the recent resigned chair- 
man of the Commission, as well as his 
predecessor Jim Stone, have provided 
strong leadership and extremely com- 
petent administration in an agency 
rendered beleaguered by budgetary 
and manpower limitations. The indus- 
try has grown tremendously while the 
tiny agency has attempted to promote 
both growth and effective regulation. 

The Commission will have more to 
do as time progresses to the increasing 
volume and complexity of commodity 
trading. An effective Federal regula- 
tory agency will insure that business is 
conducted fairly, thereby promoting 
increased customer participation. The 
industry therefore directly benefits 
trom CFTC regulation and accordingly 
should be expected to provide some of 
the support for the Commission. 

This tax in the form of a user fee 
would thus promote and insure NFA 
memberships, and would result in 
those who benefit most from regula- 
tion helping to pay for their benefits 
at a minimal cost to themselves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section analysis 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analy- 
sis was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 1. (a) of the bill provides that 
Chapter 33 of the Internal Revenue Code is 
amended by inserting 5 sections before sub- 
chapter B to facilitate a tax upon the execu- 
tion of certain commodity contracts. These 
five sections would be numbered section 
4241 through 4245. 

Section 4241—This section describes what 
will be taxed, how much the tax will be and 
who shall be liable for the tax. 

Subsection (a)—The tax shall be imposed 
on the execution of qualified commodity or 
option contracts that are traded on any con- 
tract market or board of trade as defined by 
Section 5 of the Commodity Exchange Act. 

Subsection (b)—If the contract is executed 
for the account or benefit of a commodity 
association member, the tax will be five 
cents for each contract or option executed. 
If the contract is executed for any other ac- 
count or benefit the tax will be ten cents for 
each contract or option executed. 

Subsection (c)—The tax shall be paid by 
the contract market or board of trade on 
which the contracts were executed. 

Section 4242—This section describes the 
imposition of and liability for a tax upon 
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the granting of a dealer option and the exe- 
cution of a leverage contract. 

Subsection (a)—A three dollar tax shall be 
imposed on the granting of each dealer 
option contract as described by section 4c(d) 
of the Commodity Exchange Act and on the 
execution of each leverage transaction of- 
fered as described by section 19 of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act. 

Subsection (b)—The tax shall be paid by 
the entity which granted the commodity 
option or offered the leverage transaction. 

Section 4243—This section defines the 
terms used for the purposes of this subchap- 
ter. 

Section 4244—Subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion provides that the taxes shall be paid on 
the basis of a return filed within 45 days 
after the close of taxable period. Section (b) 
provides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall provide a receipt for a properly execut- 
ed return and full payment of any taxes im- 
posed. 

Section 4245—This section provides for a 
reduction of the tax in special cases. 

Subsection (a)—The Secretary may issue 
an order to adjust the imposition of the tax 
in accordance with that order. 

Subsection (b)—If the Secretary finds, 
after notice and opportunity for a hearing, 
that the impositon of this tax will create a 
significant adverse effect upon a person or 
market, the Secretary may issue an order 
reducing the tax, but not below zero, with 
respect to that transaction by that person 
or on Section (b) of the bill provides for the 
creation, membership, function and termi- 
nation of an advisory committee to assist 
and advise the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the implementation of this tax. 

Section (c) of the bill provides for con- 
forming existing statutory sections with this 
bill. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for the date 
upon which the provisions of the Act take 
effect. 

By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
MecC Lokk, Mrs. HAWKINS, Mr. 
COHEN, and Mr. Gorton): 

S. 1273. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to conduct, in accord- 
ance with law and the intent of the 
Congress, the pilot project study of al- 
ternative means of providing assist- 
ance under the school lunch program 
previously authorized by law, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PILOT PROJECT ACT OF 1983 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation which is 
necessary only because the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture directly and fla- 
grantly ignored the legislative will of 
the Congress. My bill directs the 
USDA to do what the Congress told 
them to do 2 years ago—test cash in 
lieu of donated commodities and a 
commodity letter of credit in lieu of 
donated commodities as an alternative 
to the present commodity component 
of the national school lunch program. 

Public Law 96-528, authored by my 
senior Senator from Idaho, JIM 
McCuure, stated that the USDA was 
directed to test an all cash in lieu of 
commodities system and an all com- 
modity letter of credit system in lieu 
of the present program in 60 school 
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districts throughout the Nation. Our 
legislative directive did not say to the 
Department test a part cash and part 
commodity system against the present 
system. Our directive was, we thought, 
absolutely clear—test all cash and all 
commodity letters of credit in lieu of 
the present system. 

A colloquy which took place on the 
Senate floor when this pilot project 
was adopted directed the USDA to 
publish notice of the pilot project in 
the Federal Register and submit to 
the Congress the methodology for the 
study in advance of its implementa- 
tion. Our colloquy also directed that 
certain aspects of the study be clearly 
evaluated so that the Congress would 
learn whether there was a better way 
to get the benefits of American agri- 
culture to our school lunch program 
and still meet the agricultural and nu- 
tritional objectives of the national 
school lunch program. 

Those of us who supported the pilot 
project legislation were fearful that 
the USDA would not set up or operate 
the pilot project properly, and it was 
for that reason that we were so specif- 
ic in the legislation and in our collo- 
quy on the legislation on the floor of 
the Senate. This effort was supported 
by both Democrats and Republicans, 
liberals and conservatives, and rural as 
well as urban legislators. 

USDA went out and got school dis- 
tricts to participate, some 64 school 
districts in 29 States of the Nation. 
USDA entered into agreements with 
these school districts based on a study 
methodology which followed the con- 
gressional will and the pilot project 
began. The Congress appropriated 
substantial moneys for the evaluation 
itself, and we all said to ourselves—it 
looks like our fears were wrong, the 
USDA is going to set up and run a fair 
study which will give us some answers. 

The Congress, in setting up the pilot 
project, assumed that the USDA 
would not change the rules of the 
pilot project in midstream and cost 
participating school districts substan- 
tial moneys in return for their good 
faith effort to help the Congress and 
the Department get some answers. We 
were wrong there. In December, after 
the Congress had adjourned, USDA 
summarily announced to the school 
districts participating, and to selected 
Members of Congress after the fact, 
that a decision had been reached to 
change tne methodology for the pilot 
project from an all cash in lieu of com- 
modities and all commodity letters of 
credit in lieu of commodities study to 
a hybrid system where the results 
would be clouded, participating school 
districts affected adversely, and the 
will of the Congress thwarted. 

In making its decision, the Depart- 
ment explained they did not have the 
money to provide cash in lieu of com- 
modities or commodity letters of credit 
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in lieu of commodities for the so-called 
bonus commodities which are provided 
to school lunch programs over and 
above regular commodities they re- 
ceive. USDA, in its wisdom, had decid- 
ed that if the bonus commodities came 
in the form of cash or letters of credit 
for the pilot project no one would be 
upset. They were wrong there too. I 
am upset and I know that a large 
number of my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle in the Senate as well as in 
the other body are upset. Of equal im- 
portance, the school districts in the 
pilot project feel betrayed and believe 
USDA has reneged on the contract 
under which they agreed to partici- 
pate. 

USDA argues that they must give 
the pilot project school districts dairy 
commodities rather than dairy bonus 
letters of credit or bonus cash because 
they have the commodities in storage 
and that will save money. Is there any 
Member of this body who believes that 
by not following the letter of the law 
we passed setting up the demonstra- 
tion that $1 will be saved? In fact, 
what USDA has done is assure that 
the study will not come to any conclu- 
sions, established a hybrid study of 
marginal value, and deprived the Con- 
gress, the administration, and the 
American public of the opportunity to 
learn if there is a better, more cost-ef- 
fective way to run this program. 

As far as I know, the USDA is still 
buying dairy products under the price 
support program and still donating 
commodities to schools. Does the 
USDA really expect me and other Sen- 
ators and Members of the other body 
to believe that they will somehow buy 
less dairy products because they 
gutted the pilot project we mandated? 

I and my colleagues who have joined 
me in sponsoring this legislation being 
introduced today believe that the Con- 
gress and the American people are en- 
titled to know the answers to all the 
questions we asked when we mandated 
the test. That is all this legislation 
seeks to do—assure us all that we will 
get the answers. 

My bill expands the number of 
school districts in the pilot project 
from 60 to 200; directs where USDA 
will get the funds to provide cash or 
commodity letters of credit for all 
commodities involved in the test; pro- 
vides that the USDA shall pay to the 
school districts now participating mon- 
etary damages for the costs they in- 
curred due to the arbitrary USDA 
action changing the methodology of 
the test; and assures that the Congress 
will get a test of an all cash in lieu of 
commodities and all commodity letter 
of credit system in a sufficient number 
of school districts and for a sufficient 
time frame to tell us whether there is 
a better way to insure the same nutri- 
tional quality in school lunches at a 
lower cost to the taxpayer. 
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I have taken the unusual step in the 
legislation of directing that the Gener- 
al Accounting Office ride herd on the 
USDA in this effort to assure that the 
Department does not try to scuttle the 
project again. I have done this deliber- 
ately, and I assure my colleagues that 
this approach is necessary to preserve 
the integrity of the study. 

Mr. President, I would like at this 
time to insert into the Recorp a listing 
of the school districts who have been 
affected by the USDA decision on the 
study methodology, along with their 
estimate of the damages they have in- 
curred through the USDA action. 
School districts in the study from 
which we have not heard as yet are in- 
cluded, but their damages are identi- 
fied as “unknown.” In addition, con- 
trol school districts which are receiv- 
ing commodities, but which will be 
compared to pilot districts receiving 
cash and letters of credit are identified 
as control“ districts. 

The Congress cannot let the bu- 
reaucracy ignore our legislation or our 
clearly stated intent. I urge all Sena- 
tors with affected school districts in 
their States to talk with their local 
constituents as I have. When they 
have, I am sure they will want to con- 
sider joining those of us who are intro- 
ducing this legislation today and work 
for its prompt enactment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1273 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That this 
Act may be cited as the “School Lunch Pilot 
Project Act of 1983". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “basic commodities” means 
commodities, other than bonus commod- 
ities, provided to school districts under the 
school lunch program; 

(2) the term bonus commodities” means 
commodities donated under section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1431) 
for use in the school lunch program; and 
those commodities provided in the above en- 
titlement under Section 32 of the Act enti- 
tled “An Act to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c); 

(3) the term “school lunch pilot project 
study” means the study provided for in the 
last proviso of the matter under the heading 
“CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS” in title III of 
the Act entitled An Act making appropria- 
tions for Agriculture, Rural Development, 
and Related Agencies programs for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, and 
for other purposes", approved December 15, 
1980 (94 Stat. 3113); 

(4) the term “school lunch program” 
means the program established by the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1751 et 
seq.); and 

(5) the term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 
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FINDINGS 


Sec. 3. The Congress finds that— 

(1) the school lunch program was estab- 
lished to safeguard the health and well- 
being of the children of the United States 
and to encourage the domestic consumption 
of perishable agricultural commodities; 

(2) in order to enable the Congress to de- 
termine whether there are more cost-effec- 
tive means of meeting these objectives, the 
Secretary was directed to conduct over a 
three-year period a school lunch pilot 
project study under which sixty school dis- 
tricts would be provided, in lieu of commod- 
ities provided under the school lunch pro- 
gram, all cash assistance or all commodity 
letters of credit assistance; 

(3) the Secretary established the method- 
ology for the study, with prior consultation 
with the Congress, and contracted with 
school districts to participate in the study; 

(4) during the school year ending June 30, 
1983, the Secretary altered the methodology 
for the study in a manner which was incon- 
sistent with law, the intent of the Congress, 
and fairness to the school districts; 

(5) the Secretary altered the study meth- 
odology without prior consultation with the 
Congress in contravention of the intent of 
the Congress, expressed during floor debate 
in the Senate on the study, that the Secre- 
tary should consult with the Congress on 
the study methodology; 

(6) the Secretary altered the study meth- 
odology after having contracted with school 
districts to participate in the study and 
without prior consultation with the districts 
and, as a consequence, imposed severe finan- 
cial hardship on the participating school 
districts; 

(7) the Secretary altered the study meth- 
odology in a manner that prevents the 
study of an all cash assistance program or 
all commodity letters of credit assistance 
program as required by law; and 

(8) the Secretary altered the study meth- 
odology in a manner that provides for a one 
year study rather than a three year study 
required by law, thereby preventing an ade- 
quate program evaluation. 
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Sec. 4. (a) In carrying out the school 
lunch pilot project study, the Secretary 
shall— 

(1) provide to participating school dis- 
tricts, in lieu of commodities provided for 
the school lunch programs operated in the 
districts, all cash assistance or all commodi- 
ty letters of credit assistance; 

(2) continue the study through June 30, 
1986; 

(3) increase the number of school districts 
participating in the study so that, in lieu of 
commodities provided for the school lunch 
programs operated in the districts, one hun- 
dred districts receive cash assistance and 
one hundred districts receive commodity let- 
ters of credit assistance; 

(4)(A) use appropriated funds to carry out 
the evaluation for this study; 

(B) in meeting expenses incurred in pro- 
viding cash assistance or commodity letters 
of credit assistance to participating school 
districts in lieu of basic commodities, use 
funds available under section 32 of the Act 
entitled An Act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, and for other purposes”, 
approved August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c), in 
an amount (as determined by the Secretary) 
that would have been expended, except for 
the enactment of this Act, for the purchase 
and distribution of basic commodities to 
participating school districts; and 
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(C) in meeting expenses incurred in pro- 
viding cash assistance or commodity letters 
of credit assistance to participating school 
districts in lieu of bonus commodities, use 
funds which would have been spent by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary) for the purchase, 
processing, storage, and distribution of 
bonus commodities that would have been 
made available to the districts except for 
the enactment of this Act including such 
bonus commodities which would have been 
purchased and donated to such school dis- 
tricts under Section 32 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend the Agriculture Adjust- 
ment Act, and for other purposes.“ ap- 
proved August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c); 

(5) maintain separate accounts on the 
amount and use of cash assistance and com- 
modity letters of credit assistance provided 
to participating school districts in lieu of 
basic commodities and bonus commodities; 

(6) consult with, and obtain the approval 
of, the Comptroller General of the United 
States before establishing or altering the 
policy or methodology of the study; and 

(7) no later than December 15, 1986, 
submit a report of the results of the study 
to the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives and the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
of the Senate. 

(b) The Comptroller General 
United States shall— 

(1) consult with, and consider requests for 
approval from, the Secretary concerning the 
establishment and alteration of the policy 
and methodology of the school lunch pilot 
project study as provided in subsection 
(a)(6); and 

(2) no later than six months after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, and each six 
months thereafter until June 30, 1986, 
submit a report on the administration of 
the study to the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry of the Senate. 
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Sec. 6. (a) Upon request of a participating 
school district and with the approval of the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
the Secretary shall compensate a school dis- 
trict which was participating in the school 
lunch pilot project study on or before the 
date of the enactment of this Act for losses 
sustained by the district as a result of the 
alteration of the methodology used to con- 
duct the study before the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, as described in section 3. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out this section. 


of the 


CONFORMING AMENDMENT 


Sec. 5. The last proviso of the matter 
under the heading “CHILD NUTRITION PRO- 
GRAMS” in title III of the Act entitled “An 
Act making appropriations for Agriculture, 
Rural Development, and Related Agencies 
programs for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and for other purposes’, ap- 
proved December 15, 1980 (94 Stat. 3113), is 
amended by striking out a 3-year pilot 
project study in 60 school districts“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “, in accordance with 
section 4 of the School Lunch Pilot Project 
Act of 1983 and in two hundred school dis- 
tricts, a pilot project study through June 30, 
1986”. 
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CHANGE IN USDA'S PILOT PROJECT STUDY INTO ALTER- 
NATIVES TO COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION UNDER THE 
NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


[Prepared by the National Schoo! Board Association] 


School district 


Estimated 
costs 


Students 
pating 


Total 
student 
enroll- 


ment 


ows Wells School, Tuscon, Ariz. 85707 
po oa oon District No. 1, 
Unified School District No. 8, Page, 
iz. 86040 
Elaine School District, Elaine, Ariz. 72333 
a Forest School District, Green Forest, 


Valley, Calil, 9454 
6 Untied — District, Gilroy, Caki 


Huntington Beach City School District, Hun- 
ion Beach, C2 
Unified School District, San 


, Colo. 80030.. 
Wee í County School District, Greeley, Colo 
Enfield Public Schools, Enfield, Conn 
Greenwich Publich Schools, Greenwich, 
Conn 


Total 
Windsor Public Schools, Windsor, Conn. 
County ory District, Fort Lav- 
School, Key West, 


eae School District. Monticelio, 

Hernando County School District, Brooks- 
ville, Fla, 33512 

oue 1 t School District, Dublin, 

3 — School District, Dublin, Ca 

“oe Public Schools, Syivester, Ga 

Mount Vernon Community 
Vernon, lowa $2314 

Parkersburg Community School, Parkers- 
burg. lowa 50665 

. — School, Urbana, lowa 

Fruitland idaho Public Schools, Fruitland, 
Maho 83619 

Grace Joint School District 148, Grace, 
idaho 83241 

Parma School District No. 137, Parma, 
Idaho 83660 


Crestwood School District No. 4, Paris, M. 


School, Mount 


Pleasant 
trict No. 3, Pleasant 
Total 


ill, M 62366 


= noe School District, Shreveport, 

2 

a School District, Mansfield, 

Iberville Parish School District, Plaquemine, 
la. 70764 

School Administration District No. 6, Bar 


Mills, Maine 04004 
School Administration District No. 54, Sho- 


Troy Schoo! District, Troy, Mich. 48098 
9 Romulus, Mich 
— ha nbs: ame 
weap SS * Distt No. 821, Men- 
Gonse Trat Cammy Si „ Gonvick, 
Granite ao ee Granite Falls, 
School District. Vince- 


e Township School District, Atco, 
J. 08004 


$3,231.96 


5,400.00 
13,311.28 
250.00 
(>) 


3,500 2.500 


j 124,100 94,729 


73,879.16 
(7) 


10,323.00 
(?) 
16,000.00 


23,770.00 


388 
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PILOT SCHOOL DISTRICTS—DAMAGES INCURRED FROM 
CHANGE IN USDA'S PILOT PROJECT STUDY INTO ALTER- 
NATIVES TO COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION UNDER THE 


[Prepared dy the National School Board Association] 


School district 


Burlington ee. School District, Bur- 
lington, NJ. 08016 
9 School District. Eba, N.Y 


1 
Cambridge 8 Srhool District, Cam- 
bridge, N.Y. 12816... 
Cental 280 District, Galway, 
"12074 


Total 


9 2 School District, Goldfield, 

* County Schools, East Ely, Nev. 

Washoe County School District, Reno, Nev. 
$9520 


Nye County Schoo! District, Tonopah, Nev 
, Dayton, Ohio 45402 
District. Spring 


Norton City Schools, Barberton, Ohio 44203 


School District of Lancaster, Lancaster, Pa 
17603 


Readin i School District, Reading, Pa 
1 
a School District, Indiana, Pa. 
a (aay Public Schools, Lewiston, Pa 
Edgefield County School District, Edgefield, 
C 29824 
. er School District No. 3, Batesburg, 
S.C. 29006 


4 ao School District No. 4, Swansea, 
oa, Dee Debt a 38-4. Oldham, 

an Dak. 57051 
Point School District No. 61-3, Ek 


Oats Oak. 57025. 
bay Bray School District No. 58-2, 
S. Dak. 57564 


Total. 


Humphreys County School District, Waverly, 

Tenn. 37180 

~ County School District, Knoxville, 
enn 

Loudon County School District, Loudon, 
Tenn. 37774 

—— County Schoo! District, Lewisburg, 
enn 

1 School District, Ama- 
rilo, Tex. 

Pharr-San juan Alamo Independent, Pharr, 

* 7857 = ija 

Kos School trict, A 
Tex. 75710 
t School District, Victo- 


Victoria f 
ria, Tex 

Fredericksburg City Schools, Fredericksburg, 
Va. 22401 

exer, City Schools, Harrisonburg, 
Va. 22801 

Alleghany County School District, Coving- 
ton, Va 

2 ae School District, Fairtax, Va 

ergo | City Schools, Harrisonburg. 
Va 22 

risville School District, Morrisville, Vt 

asset 

aa ts School District, Lydonvilie, VL 

a Union No. 33, Plainfield, VL 

Bremerton Public Schools, Bremerton, 
Wash. — 

a Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

* School District, Longview, Wash. 


Lake School Distt No 326, 
e Uke: Wash. 99027 


Total 


Brodhead School District, Brodhead, Wis. 
53520 


Total 
Estimated Student 
costs 


(*) 


192,989.96 140.862 


1,200.00 
(?) 

4 
55,000.00 
2,118.60 


1,590 


42,000 
2,100 


(?) 
20,000.00 
34,930.00 


11,000 
9.615 


(*) 3,245 


{*) 
7954741 
(3) 
12,833.00 
12,076.00 


26,865 


15,730 
686 


(*) 
2,400.00 
153,000.00 .. 

(3) 
4,027.32 


2,900 


988 


(?) 


11,411.20 


1,696.84 


{*) 


Students 
partici- 
pating 


108,108 


550 


35,700 
1,200 


406 


310,637.96 222.389 ö 


158,986 


16,130 


5.814 


467 


2.465 


862 


84,724 


614,329.73 260.558 184. 
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PILOT SCHOOL DISTRICTS—DAMAGES INCURRED FROM 
CHANGE IN USDA'S PILOT PROJECT STUDY INTO ALTER- 
NATIVES TO COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION UNDER THE 
NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM—Continued 


[Prepared by the National School Board Association} 


Total 
Students 
School district Estimated Student partici- 


te 


Merrill School District, Merrill, Wis. 54452 
3 School District, River Falis, Wis. 


Schools. , Wis 
rine So nasty 
pansa ity School District, Franklin, 

fa 
County Schools, Romney W. Va 


26757 
Converse County School District No. 2. 
Grenrock, A 


A u 
Washakie Community Consolidated School 
District No. 2 (9) 
Hot Springs County School District No. l. 
Thermopolis, Wyo. 82443 62 


Grand total 6486127 264,004 186,943 


2146 11% 


* Students in type A lunch program. 
2 Control 


3 Unknown. 


By Mr. HEFLIN: 

S. 1275. A bill to establish a special- 
ized corps of judges necessary for cer- 
tain Federal proceedings required to 
be conducted and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LAW JUDGE CORPS ACT 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation to estab- 
lish a unified Administrative Law 
Judge Corps. Today, administrative 
agencies have wide-ranging powers 
which touch almost every aspect of 
our lives. When administrative dis- 
putes between the Federal Govern- 
ment and individuals arise, administra- 
tive law judges appointed from within 
the department or agency are utilized 
to resolve the dispute. 

As ranking minority member of the 
Subcommittee on Administrative Prac- 
tice and Procedures, I believe that 
these disputes should be adjudicated 
in an independent atmosphere free of 
bias, in order to insure fairness and 
give credence to these decisions. These 
judicial officers must be free from any 
association or personal obligation to 
any party in order that every litigant 
to the process be afforded due process. 
In one of our most significant Federal 
enforcement agencies every adminis- 
trative law judge was a prosecutor, in 
that agency, before becoming an ALJ 
for that agency. The mere appearance 
of bias and prejudice smacks at the 
vital concept of an independent judici- 
ary. 

Administrative law judges are a sig- 
nificant part of our Federal adjudicat- 
ing system. Our Federal judiciary con- 
sists of 515 active U.S. district court 
judges, yet there are presently 1,147 
administrative law judges. In 1947, 
there were only 196 administrative law 
judges. The number of judges in the 
Social Security Administration in 1947 
was 13. There are now 820 administra- 
tive law judges in the Social Security 
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Administration. As the number of 
agencies proliferated and their scope 
of authority expanded, the jurisdic- 
tion of administrative law judges sig- 
nificantly increased, such that today 
an administrative law judge may levy 
penalties against individuals up to 
$100,000. 

The Administrative Law Judge 
Corps created by this legislation would 
consist of all current administrative 
law judges. Judges would continue to 
have jurisdiction over proceedings and 
adjudications as granted under the Ad- 
ministrative Practice and Procedure 
Act. In addition, these Corps judges 
may accept any other case referred to 
the Corps by any Federal agency or 
court desiring to make a decision 
based on records developed at a hear- 
ing conducted by an administrative 
law judge. Future judges would contin- 
ue to be selected under the present 
merit system, but instead of the “rule 
of three,” selection would be from the 
top five persons on the register. This 
reform provides a greater diversity in 
the selection of judicial officers. 

The chief administrative law judge 
shall be appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate and serve for a 5-year term as 
chief administrative officer of the 
Corps and preside over the Council of 
the Corps. A Judicial Nomination 
Commission, consisting of five leading 
members of the bench and bar, would 
recommend to the President three 
candidates for the position. The integ- 
rity of the merit system is maintained 
by requiring the candidate to be an ad- 
ministrative law judge for the first 5 
years preceding the appointment. 

The Corps would be divided into not 
more than 10 and not less than 4 divi- 
sions, in keeping with the major speci- 
alities of administrative law with each 
administrative law judge assigned to a 
division after consideration of the 
judge’s experience and expertise. Each 
division shall be headed by a division 
chief judge nominated by the Judicial 
Nomination Commission and appoint- 
ed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who shall 
exercise administrative supervision 
over the division. This bill establishes 
seven division areas which may be 
modified as necessary by the Council. 

The policymaking body of the Corps 
shall be the Council of the Corps 
which will be composed of the chief 
judge and the division chief judges. 
This Council would have authority 
over all major policy decisions, the cre- 
ation of divisions, and the appoint- 
ment, assignment, transfers, and reas- 
signment of judges thereto. The Coun- 
cil may also prescribe the rules of 
practice and procedure for the conduct 
of proceedings and business before the 
Corps. 

This measure further provides for 
the appointment of a five-member Ju- 
dicial Nomination Commission for the 
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Administrative Law Judge Corps 
which shall submit the names of quali- 
fied nominees for appointment to the 
position of chief judge and division 
chief judges. Also contained in this bill 
are procedures for more effective re- 
moval and discipline of administrative 
law judges. 

The chief administrative law judge 
will submit an evaluation report on 
each division to the President and 
Congress not later than 2 years after 
the effective date of this act. Provision 
is also made for the transfer of all 
functions performed by administrative 
law judges to the Corps, as well as per- 
sonnel, assets, liabilities, property, and 
unexpended funds. 

Any pending procedures shall be 
continued before the Administrative 
Law Judge Corps. 

This concept is supported by the Ju- 
dicial Administration Division of the 
American Bar Association, the Nation- 
al Conference of Administrative Law 
Judges, Federal Administrative Law 
Judges, Federal Administrative Law 
Judges Conference, and the Associa- 
tion of American Law Judges. 

Several States have implemented 
similar systems under which adminis- 
trative law judges are no longer as- 
signed to individual agencies, but are 
instead assigned to a single, central 
panel that provides trial services to 
various agencies as needed. Substan- 
tial cost savings and efficiencies have 
been achieved in each of those States. 
More importantly, each State has wit- 
nessed improved public perception of 
administrative law judges as members 
of a truly independent administrative 
judiciary, It is now time that these ad- 
vantages are brought to the Federal 
Government. 

This structural reform is necessary 
to insure truly independent adjudica- 
tions. This system will result in signifi- 
cant cost savings and permit more 
flexible use of the administrative law 
judges presently employed by 30 sepa- 
rate agencies and departments. Also 
under this system, the merit selection 
system is preserved and the expertise 
possessed by administrative law judges 
will continue to be utilized. 

I urge my colleagues in the Senate 
to support this vital legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be print- 
ed following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Administrative 
Law Judge Corps Act”. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW JUDGE 
CORPS 


Sec. 2. Title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by redesignating subchapter III of 
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chapter 5 as subchapter IV and by inserting 
a new subchapter III to read as follows: 


“SUBCHAPTER III—ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
JUDGE CORPS 


“§ 561. Definitions 


“For the purposes of this subchapter— 

“(1) ‘agency’ means an authority referred 
to in section 551 (1) of this title; 

“(2) ‘Corps’ means the Administrative Law 
Judge Corps of the United States estab- 
lished under section 562 of this title; 

(3) ‘administrative law judge’ means an 
administrative law judge appointed under 
section 3105 of this title on or before the ef- 
fective date of the Administrative Law 
Judge Corps Act or under section 567 of this 
title after such effective date; 

(4) ‘chief judge’ means the chief adminis- 
trative law judge appointed and serving 
under section 563 of this title; 

5) ‘Council’ means the Council of the 
Administrative Law Judge Corps established 
under section 565 of this title; 

“(6) ‘Nomination Commission’ means the 
Judicial Nomination Commission for the 
Administrative Law Judge Corps established 
under section 566 of this title; 

“(7) ‘Board’ means the Complaints Reso- 
lution Board established under section 569 
of this title; and 

(8) ‘division chief judge’ means the chief 
administrative law judge of a division ap- 
pointed and serving under section 564 of 
this title. 


“8 562. Establishment; membership 


“(a) There is established an Administra- 
tive Law Judge Corps consisting of all cur- 
rent administrative law judges, and such 
Corps shall be located at the seat of Gov- 
ernment. 

„b) An administrative law judge serving 
as such on the date of the commencement 
of the operation of the Corps shall be trans- 
ferred to the Corps as of that date. An ad- 
ministrative law judge who is appointed on 
or after the date of the commencement of 
the operation of the Corps shall be a 
member of the Corps as of the date of such 
appointment. 


“§ 563. Chief administrative law judge 


„(a) The chief administrative law judge 
shall be the chief administrative officer of 
the Corps and shall be the presiding judge 
of the Corps. The chief judge shall be nomi- 
nated as prescribed in section 566 of this 
title and shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The chief judge must be an ad- 
ministrative law judge who has served as an 
administrative law judge for at least five 
years preceding the date of appointment as 
chief judge. The chief judge shall serve for 
a term of five years or until a successor is 
appointed and qualifies to serve. A chief 
judge may be reappointed upon the expira- 
tion of his term, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, if nominated for re- 
appointment in accordance with section 566 
of this title. 

(b) If the office of chief judge is vacant, 
the division chief judge who is senior in 
length of service as a judge shall serve as 
acting chief judge until such vacancy is 
filled. 

“(c) The chief judge shall, within 90 days 
after the end of each fiscal year, make a 
written report to the President and the Con- 
gress concerning the business of the Corps 
during the preceding fiscal year. The report 
shall include information and recommenda- 
tions of the Council concerning the future 
personnel requirements of the Corps. 
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“§ 564. Divisions of the Corps; division chief 
judges 

(a) The Corps shall have not more than 
ten and not less than four divisions. Each 
judge of the Corps shall be assigned to a di- 
vision. The assignment of a judge who was 
an administrative law judge on the date of 
commencement of the operation of the 
Corps shall be made after consideration of 
the areas of specialization in which the 
judge has served. Each division shall be 
headed by a division chief judge appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate who shall exer- 
cise administrative supervision over the ad- 
ministrative law judges assigned to such di- 
vision. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsection (a), 
and after the initial appointment and estab- 
lishment of each division, the number of di- 
visions and the jurisdiction of each division 
shall be determined by the Council. Until 
changed by the Council, the divisions of the 
Corps shall be as follows: 

“(1) Division of Communications, Public 
Utility, and Transportation Regulation. 

2) Division of Health, Safety and Envi- 
ronmental Regulation. 

(3) Division of Labor. 

“(4) Division of Labor Relations. 

“(5) Division of Benefits Programs. 

(6) Division of Securities, Commodities, 
and Trade Regulation. 

(7) Division of General Programs and 
Grants. 

„e) Each division chief judge shall be 
nominated as prescribed in section 566 of 
this title and shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. To be eligible for nomi- 
nation and appointment as division chief 
judge, a person must possess experience and 
expertise in the specialty of that division 
and have served as an administrative law 
judge for at least five years. 


“§ 565. Council of the Corps 


“(a) The policymaking body of the Corps 
shall be the Council of the Corps. The chief 
judge and the division chief judges shall 
constitute the Council. The chief judge 
shall preside over the Council. If the chief 
judge is unable to be present at a meeting of 
the Council, or if there is a vacancy in the 
office of chief judge, the division chief 
judge who is senior in length of service as a 
member of such Council shall preside. 

“(b) A majority of the judges present at a 
meeting of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum for the purpose of transacting busi- 
ness. The affirmative vote by a majority of 
all the members of the Council shall be re- 
quired to approve a matter on behalf of the 
Council. Each member of the Council shall 
have one vote. 

“(c) Meetings of the Council shall be held 
at least once a month at the call of the chief 
judge or by a majority of the Council. 

“(d) The Council is authorized— 

“(1) to approve or disapprove the assign- 
ment of judges to divisions and the transfer 
or reassignment of judges from one division 
to another, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 567 of this title; 

(2) to approve or disapprove the creation, 
reconstitution, or abolition of divisions of 
the Corps; 

(3) to approve or disapprove the reassign- 
ment of a division chief judge who heads a 
division specified in section 564 (b) of this 
title; 

(4) to appoint a person to be an adminis- 
trative law judge and a member of the 
Corps under section 567 of this title; 
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(5) to approve or disapprove the filing of 
charges seeking adverse action against an 
administrative law judge under section 569 
of this title; 

(6) to approve or disapprove the estab- 
lishment or abolition of regional offices of 
the Corps and the assignment and reassign- 
ment of personne! thereto; 

7) to prescribe the rules of practice and 
procedure for the conduct of proceedings 
before the Corps, except that, with respect 
to a class of proceedings adjudicated by an 
agency before the effective date of the Ad- 
ministrative Law Judge Corps Act, the 
Council may not amend or revise the rules 
of practice and procedure prescribed by that 
agency during the two years following such 
date without the approval of that agency; 

“(8) to approve or disapprove rules and 
regulations pertaining to the assignment of 
cases to administrative law judges; 

“(9) to determine all other matters of gen- 
eral policy of the Corps; 

(10) to issue such rules and regulations as 
may be appropriate for the efficient con- 
duct of the business of the Corps and the 
implementation of this subchapter; 

(110 subject to the civil service and classi- 
fication laws and regulations, to select, ap- 
point, employ, and fix the compensation of 
the employees (other than administrative 
law judges) that they deem necessary to 
carry out the functions, powers, and duties 
of the Corps and to prescribe the authority 
and duties of such employees; 

12) to establish, disestablish, alter, con- 
solidate, and maintain such regional, dis- 
trict, and other field offices as are necessary 
to carry out the functions, powers, and 
duties of the Corps and to assign and reas- 
sign employees to such field offices; 

(13) to procure temporary and intermit- 
tent services under section 3109 of title 5, 
United States Code; 

“(14) to enter into, to the extent or in 
such amounts as are authorized in appro- 
priation Acts, without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(41 U.S.C. 5), contracts, leases, cooperative 
agreements, or other transactions that may 
be necessary to conduct the business of the 
Corps; 

(15) to delegate any of the chief judge's 
functions or powers to one or more division 
chief judges or to other officers or employ- 
ees of the Corps, and to authorize the re- 
delegation of any of those functions or 
powers; 

16) to make suitable arrangements for 
continuing judicial education and training 
for judges of the Corps; and 

(17) to provide for the training of other 
employees of the Corps. 

“(e) The Council shall select an official 
seal for the Corps which shall be officially 
noticed. 


“8 566. Judicial Nomination Commission 


(a) There is established a Judicial Nomi- 
nation Commission for the Administrative 
Law Judge Corps. The Nomination Commis- 
sion shall consist of five members selected 
as provided in subsection (b). The Nomina- 
tion Commission shall submit the names of 
qualified nominees for appointment to the 
position of chief judge and positions as divi- 
sion chief judges. 

“(b) Each of the following persons shall 
appoint one member to the Nomination 
Commission within 30 days after the effec- 
tive date of the Administrative Law Judge 
Corps Act: 
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“(1) The chief judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit. 

(2) The chief judge of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia. 

(3) The Chairman of the Administrative 
Conference of the United States. 

“(4) The Chairman of the Administrative 
tan Section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

(5) The President of the Federal Admin- 
istrative Law Judges Conference. 

“(cX1) The persons first appointed pursu- 
ant to paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
(b) shall each serve for a term of three 
years. 

(2) The person first appointed pursuant 
to paragraph (3) of subsection (b) shall 
serve for a term of two years. 

(3) The persons first appointed pursuant 
to paragraphs (4) and (5) of subsection (b) 
shall each serve for a term of one year. 

dx) Subject to the provisions of this 
subsection, a vacancy on the Nomination 
Commission shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointment. An of- 
ficer or employee of the United States may 
be a member of the Commission. The Com- 
mission shall select one of its members to be 
the Chairman. 

(2) Any member appointed to serve an 
unexpired term which has arisen by virtue 
of the death, disability, retirement, or resig- 
nation of a member shall be appointed only 
for such unexpired term, but shall be eligi- 
ble for reappointment. 

(3) Each person appointed pursuant to 
this section after the initial appointments 
made in accordance with subsection (c) shall 
be appointed for a term of 3 years. 

“(e) (1) For the initial appointment of the 
chief judge or, in the event of a subsequent 
vacancy in such position prior to the end of 
the term of such judge, the Nomination 
Commission, within 90 days after the effec- 
tive date of the Administrative Law Judge 
Corps Act or 60 days after notification by 
the acting chief judge that a vacancy has 
occurred, as the case may be, shall submit to 
the President for appointment a list of the 
names of three persons qualified to fill the 
vacancy. 

(2) Not less than 60 days before the term 
of the chief judge expires, the Nomination 
Commission shall submit to the President 
for appointment a list of the names of three 
persons, one of whom may be the incum- 
bent chief judge, who are qualified to be the 
chief judge. 

(3) For the initial appointment of the di- 
vision chief judges, the Nomination Com- 
mission, within 90 days after the effective 
date of the Administrative Law Judge Corps 
Act, shall submit to the President for ap- 
pointment, a list of the names of three per- 
sons qualified to fill such positions. 

“(4) If there is a vacancy in a position of 
division chief judge, the chief judge shall 
notify the Chairman of the Nomination 
Commission within 10 days after such va- 
cancy occurs. Within 60 days after such 
notice, the Nomination Commission shall 
submit to the President for appointment a 
list of the names of three persons qualified 
to fill the vacancy. 

(5) The President shall appoint judges, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, pursuant to this subsection from 
the lists provided by the Nomination Com- 
mission. The President may, however, reject 
any list provided for any position and re- 
quest that such Commission submit another 
list for any such position. 

„) (1) A member of the Nomination 
Commission who is an officer or employee 
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of the United States shall not receive addi- 
tional compensation while serving as a 
member of the Nomination Commission. 
Other members of the Commission shall re- 
ceive compensation at the daily equivalent 
of the rate provided for employees in grade 
GS-18 of the General Schedule established 
under section 5332 of this title, for each 
day, including traveltime, he or she is en- 
gaged in the actual performance of his or 
her duties as a member of the Commission. 
A member shall not be deemed an officer or 
employee of the United States solely by 
reason of his or her service as a member of 
the Nomination Commission. 

“(2) All agencies of the United States 
shall provide, to the extent allowed by law, 
to the Nomination Commission the assist- 
ance and facilities that the Nomination 
Commission requests, including access to 
records and other information pertaining to 
prospective nominees, to enable the Nomi- 
nation Commission to perform its functions. 
Records and information so furnished shall 
be treated as privileged and confidential by 
the Nomination Commission. 

“(3) Funds appropriated to conduct the 
general operations of the Corps may be ex- 
pended to defray the expenses of the Nomi- 
nation Commission. 


“§ 567. Appointment, compensation, and transfer 
of administrative law judges 


a) After the initial establishment of the 
Corps, the Council shall appoint new or ad- 
ditional judges as may be necessary for the 
efficient and expeditious conduct of the 
business of the Corps. Appointments shall 
be made from a register maintained by the 
Office of Personnel Management under sub- 
chapter I of chapter 33 of this title. Upon 
request by the chief judge, the Office of 
Personnel Management shall certify enough 
names from the top of such register to 
enable the Council to consider five names 
for each vacancy. Notwithstanding section 
3318 of this title, a vacancy in the Corps 
may be filled from the highest five eligible 
individuals available for appointment on the 
certificate furnished by the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management. 

„b) A judge of the Corps may not per- 
form or be assigned to perform duties incon- 
sistent with the duties and responsibilities 
of an administrative law judge. 

(e) A judge of the Corps on the date of 
commencement of operation of the Corps 
may not thereafter be involuntarily reas- 
signed to a new permanent duty station that 
is beyond commuting distance of the judge’s 
permanent duty station on that date. A 
judge may be temporarily detailed, once in a 
24-month period, to a new duty station, at 
any location, for a period of not more than 
120 days. 

“§ 568. Jurisdiction 


“(a) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
an administrative law judge who is a 
member of the Corps shall hear and render 
a decision upon— 

“(1) every case of adjudication subject to 
the provisions of section 554 of this title; 

(2) every case in which hearings are re- 
quired by law to be held in accordance with 
section 554 or section 556 of this title; and 

(3) every other case referred to the Corps 
by an agency or court in which a determina- 
tion is to be made on the record after an op- 
portunity for a hearing. 

„b) When a case under subsection (a) 
arises, it shall be referred to the Corps. 
Under regulations issued by the Council the 
case shall be assigned to an administrative 
law judge. Administrative law judges shall 
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be assigned to cases within their division in 
rotation, so far as practicable. 

e) Notwithstanding subsection (a) or 
(b)— 

“(1) the agency, or one or more members 
of the body that comprises the agency, may 
hear the case and render the decision there- 
on; or 

(2) an agency may provide for omission 
of the decision of the administrative law 
judge in accordance with section 557(b)(2) 
of this title. 

“(d) Federal agencies and courts are 
hereby authorized to refer to the Corps any 
other case where a determination on the 
record after an opportunity for a hearing by 
a judge of the Corps is found by such court 
or agency to be desirable and appropriate. 


“§ 569. Removal and discipline 


(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section— 

(1) an administrative law judge may not 
be removed, suspended, reprimanded, or dis- 
ciplined except for misconduct, incompe- 
tence, or neglect of duty but may be re- 
moved or suspended for physical or mental 
disability; and 

(2) an action specified in paragraph (1) of 
this subsection may be taken against an ad- 
ministrative law judge only after the Coun- 
cil has filed a notice of adverse action 
against the administrative law judge with 
the Merit Systems Protection Board and the 
Board has determined, on the record after 
an opportunity for a hearing before the 
Board, that there is good cause to take such 
action. 

“(b) Subsection (a) does not apply to 

(I) the replacement or reassignment of a 
division chief judge as provided in section 
564(c) of this title; and 

“(2) an action initiated under section 1206 
of this title. 

“(c) Under regulations issued by the 
Council a Complaints Resolution Board 
shall be established within the Corps to con- 
sider and to recommend appropriate action 
to be taken upon complaints against the of- 
ficial conduct of judges. 

„d) The Board shall consist of two judges 
from each division of the Corps. Each Board 
member shall be elected by the administra- 
tive law judges who are assigned to the divi- 
sion for a term of two years. The chief 
judge and the division chief judges may not 
serve on the Board. 

“(e) A complaint of misconduct on the 
part of an administrative law judge must be 
made in writing. The complaint shall be 
filed with the chief judge, or it may be origi- 
nated by the chief judge on his own motion. 
The chief judge shall refer the complaint to 
a panel consisting of three members of the 
Board selected by the Council, none of 
whom serves in the same division as the ad- 
ministrative law judge who is the subject of 
the complaint. The complaint must be re- 
ferred as it was originally received or drawn 
and may not be accompanied by any other 
matter. The administrative law judge who 
was the subject of the complaint shall be 
given notice of the complaint and the com- 
position of the panel. The administrative 
law judge may challenge peremptorily not 
more than two members of the panel. The 
Council shall replace a challenged member 
with another member of the Board who is 
eligible to serve on such panel. 

() The panel shall inquire into the com- 
plaint and shall render a report thereon to 
the Council. A copy of the report shall be 
provided concurrently to the administrative 
law judge who was the subject of the com- 
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plaint. The report shall be advisory only, 
except that if the report recommends that 
no action should be taken against the ad- 
ministrative law judge who was the subject 
of the complaint, the Council may file 
charges with the Merit Systems Protection 
Board or take other action against that ad- 
ministrative law judge based on the matters 
contained in the complaint only upon a 
finding by the Council that extraordinary 
circumstances warrant such action. 

(g) The proceedings, deliberations, and 
reports of the Board and the contents of 
complaints under this section shall be treat- 
ed as privileged and confidential. Docu- 
ments considered by the Board and reports 
of the Board are exempt from disclosure or 
publication under section 552 of this title. 
Section 552b of this title does not apply to 
the Board.“ 


AGENCY REVIEW STUDY AND REPORT 


Sec. 3. The chief administrative law judge 
of the Administrative Law Judge Corps of 
the United States shall make a study of the 
various types and levels of agency review to 
which decisions of administrative law judges 
are subject. A separate study shall be made 
for each division of the Corps. The studies 
shall include monitoring and evaluating 
data and shall be made in consultation with 
the division chief judges, the Chairman of 
the Administrative Conference of the 
United States, and the agencies that review 
the decisions of administrative law judges. 
Not later than two years after the effective 
date of this Act, the Council shall report to 
the President and the Congress on the find- 
ings and recommendations resulting from 
the studies. The report shall include recom- 
mendations, including recommendations for 
new legislation, for any reforms that may be 
appropriate to make review of administra- 
tive law judges’ decisions more efficient and 
meaningful and to accord greater finality to 
such decisions. 


TRANSITION AND SAVINGS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) There are transferred to the ad- 
ministrative law judges of the Administra- 
tive Law Judge Corps established by section 
562 of title 5, United States Code (as added 
by section 2 of this Act), all functions per- 
formed on the day before the effective date 
of this Act by the administrative law judges 
appointed under section 3105 of such title 
before the effective date of this Act. 

(b) With the consent of the agencies con- 
cerned, the Administrative Law Judge Corps 
of the United States may use the facilities 
and the services of officers, employees, and 
other personnel of agencies from which 
functions and duties are transferred to the 
Corps for so long as may be needed to facili- 
tate the orderly transfer of those functions 
and duties under this Act. 

(c) The personnel, assets, liabilities, con- 
tracts, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, authorizations, 
allocations, and other funds employed, held, 
used, arising from, available or to be made 
available, in connection with the functions, 
offices, and agencies transferred by this Act, 
are, subject to section 1531 of title 31, 
United States Code, correspondingly trans- 
ferred to the Corps for appropriate alloca- 
tion. 

(d) The transfer of personnel pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section shall be with- 
out reduction in classification or compensa- 
tion for one year after such transfer. 

(e) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, at such time or times as 
the Director shall provide, may make such 
determinations as may be necessary with 
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regard to the functions, offices, agencies, or 
portions thereof, transferred by this Act, 
and to make such additional incidental dis- 
positions of personnel, assets, liabilities, 
grants, contracts, property, records, and un- 
expended balances of appropriations, au- 
thorizations, allocations, and other funds 
held, used, arising from, available to, or to 
be made available in connection with such 
functions, offices, agencies, or portions 
thereof, as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. The Director 
shall provide for such further measures and 
dispositions as may be necessary to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this Act, and for the ter- 
mination of the offices and agencies speci- 
fied in this Act. 

(f) All orders, determinations, rules, regu- 
lations, certificates, licenses, and privileges 
which have been issued, made, granted, or 
allowed to become effective in the exercise 
of any duties, powers, or functions which 
are transferred under this Act and are in 
effect at the time this Act becomes effective 
shall continue in effect according to their 
terms until modified, terminated, supersed- 
ed, set aside, or repealed by the Administra- 
tive Law Judge Corps of the United States 
or a judge thereof in the exercise of author- 
ity vested in the Corps or its members by 
this Act, by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, or by operation of law. 

(g) This Act shall not affect any proceed- 
ing before any department or agency or 
component thereof which is pending at the 
time this Act takes effect. Such a proceed- 
ing shall be continued before the Adminis- 
trative Law Judge Corps of the United 
States or a judge thereof, or, to the extent 
the proceeding does not relate to functions 
so transferred, shall be continued before the 
agency in which it was pending on the effec- 
tive date of this Act. 

(h) No suit, action, or other proceeding 
commenced before the effective date of this 
Act shall abate by reason of the enactment 
of this Act. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act and 
subchapter III of title 5, United States Code 
(as added by section 2 of this Act). 

TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 6. Title 5, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 573(b) is amended by redesig- 
nating paragraphs (4), (5), and (6) as para- 
graphs (5), (6), and (7), respectively, and in- 
serting a new paragraph (4) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(4) the chief administrative law judge of 
the Administrative Law Judge Corps of the 
United States:“. 

(2) Section 3105 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“§ 3105. Appointment of administrative law judges. 

“Administrative law judges shall be ap- 
pointed by the Council of the Administra- 
tive Law Judge Corps pursuant to section 
567 of this title.“. 

(3) Section 3344 and any references to 
such section are repealed. 

(4) The table of sections for chapter 33 is 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
section 3344. 

(5) The tables of contents of this title and 
of chapter 5 thereof each are amended by— 

(A) redesignating subchapter III as sub- 
chapter IV; and 

(B) inserting after the item relating to sec- 
tion 559 the following: 
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(6A) Subchapter III of chapter 75 of 
title 5, United States Code, is repealed. 

(B) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 75 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(i) by striking out the items relating to 
subchapter III and section 7521; 

(ii) by striking out “Subchapter IV“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Subchapter III“: 
and 

(iii) by striking out “Subchapter V“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Subchapter VI“. 

(7) Section 5314 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“Chief Administrative Law Judge of the 
Administrative Law Judge Corps“. 

(8) Section 5315 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“Division Chief Judges of the Administra- 
tive Law Judge Corps”. 

(9) Section 5316 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“Administrative Law Judges in the Admin- 
istrative Law Judge Corps”. 

(10) A) Section 5372 is repealed. 

(B) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 53 of such title is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 
5372. 

“SUBCHAPTER III—ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW JUDGE CORPS 

Sec. 

561. Definitions. 

562. Establishment: membership. 

563. Chief administrative law judge. 

“564. Divisions of the Corps; division chief 
judges. 

“565. Council of the Corps. 

566. Judicial Nomination Commission. 

“567. Appointment, compensation, and 
transfer of administrative law 
judges. 

“568. Jurisdiction. 

“569. Removal and discipline.“ 

OPERATIONS OF THE CORPS 

Sec. 7. Operation of the Corps shall com- 
mence on the date the first chief adminis- 
trative law judge of the Corps takes office. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 8. Except as otherwise provided, this 
Act and the amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the date of enactment. 


By Mr. MITCHELL: 

S. 1276. A bill to provide that the 
pensions received by retired judges 
who are assigned to active duty shall 
not be treated as wages for the pur- 
poses of the Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

TREATMENT OF PENSIONS OF CERTAIN JUDGES 
è Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1983 
constituted a major congressional 
achievement. I am concerned, howev- 
er, that a minor provision, dealing 
with the taxation of payments made 
to retired Federal judges who continue 
to handle cases, will have a severe ad- 
verse impact on the judiciary. 

The bill I am introducing today 
would reinstate the provisions that 
were in effect prior to this year’s social 
security bill. Under these provisions, 
payments made to retired Federal 
judges would not be treated as earned 
income. 

Upon retirement, Federal judges can 
choose to enter senior status. When 
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they do so they voluntarily offer to 
continue performing their judicial 
services. These services are a major 
contribution to the Federal judiciary, 
as retired judges share the ever-in- 
creasing workload of the Federal 
courts. 

Title I of the social security amend- 
ments extends social security coverage 
to Federal judges. I do not disagree 
with that. What I do disagree with, 
however, is the provision that treats as 
wages, for purposes of the social secu- 
rity system, compensation paid to re- 
tired judges who continue in active 
duty. This creates significant financial 
disincentives for retired judges to con- 
tinue their judicial work. First, most 
obviously, they will be subject to the 
social security payroll tax, beginning 
in 1984. Second, because of the earn- 
ings limit, most retired judges between 
the ages of 65 and 70 will not receive 
whatever social security benefits they 
are entitled to receive. 

Because of these disincentives, I am 
concerned that we run the risk of 
losing the services of many retired 
judges. To compensate for the loss of 
these services, Congress may well have 
to add additional judgeships to cope 
with existing caseloads, at a consider- 
ably greater expense. In addition to 
these undesirable effects on the judi- 
cial system and on the budget, this 
provision is simply unfair as it applies 
to current retired judges, who had 
agreed to continue service on terms 
that did not include social security 
coverage. 

I believe that a more appropriate 
treatment would view compensation of 
retired Federal judges in active service 
as retirement income, not as earned 
income, and would acknowledge that 
these judges are performing their serv- 
ices voluntarily. This was the position 
taken in the Senate version of the 
social security legislation. 

The provision in the final version of 
the bill was included with little study 
of its potential impact on the judicial 
system or of the unique status of Fed- 
eral judges. My legislation represents 
a more reasonable interpretation of 
the services provided by retired Feder- 
al judges.@ 


By Mr. MELCHER: 

S. 1277. A bill to amend the joint res- 
olution making further continuing ap- 
propriations and providing for produc- 
tive employment for the fiscal year 
1983, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

ENERGY CONSERVATION GRANTS TO LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMENT AND PUBLIC CARE INSTITUTIONS ACT 
OF 1983 
Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, in 

the fiscal year 1983 continuing resolu- 

tion, Senator WARNER added an 
amendment which directed the De- 
partment of Energy to use up to $200 
million in moneys obtained in settle- 
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ments with oil companies for pricing 
violations and to distribute these 
funds by an allocation formula to the 
States. The States are permitted to 
apply these funds to any of the Feder- 
al energy conservation—and low- 
income energy assistance—programs in 
their State. The one exception was 
that in listing the eligible Federal pro- 
grams the Warner amendment left out 
the program in the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act under which build- 
ings owned by units of local govern- 
ment and public care institutions may 
receive funds for energy audits and 
technical assistance. That Federal pro- 
gram does not permit funds to be used 
to purchase and install energy conser- 
vation measures—in contrast to the 
schools and hospitals program, which 
does permit the purchase and installa- 
tion of energy conservation measures. 

I am introducing an amendment 
which: 

First, amends the Warner amend- 
ment to include the program for build- 
ings of local government and public 
care institutions as an eligible activity; 
and 

Second, provides that, for the pur- 
poses of the Warner amendment, 
States not only may apply the funds 
to the program for buildings of local 
government and public care institu- 
tions, they may also spend the funds 
for purchase and installation of 
energy conservation measures in those 
buildings. Again, expenditures for 
energy conservation measures are not 
normally permitted in this program. 

I would expect that, as other over- 
charge funds accrue, the Warner 
amendment will be used as a model for 
distribution for those funds as well, so 
this proposed amendment, if adopted, 
may affect the use of more than $200 
million. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be referred to as the Energy Con- 
servation Grants to Local Government and 
Public Care Institutions Act of 1983.“ 

Sec. 2. Amend Sec. 155(e)(2) of the Joint 
Resolution Making Further Continuing Ap- 
propriations and Providing for Productive 
Employment for FY 1983 (Public Law 97- 
377) to add a new subparagraph (F) as fol- 
lows: 

„F) the program under Part H of Title 
III of the Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act (Public Law 94-163); except that for 
purposes of this Act the term “technical as- 
sistance” may include undertakings to ac- 
quire and to install one or more energy con- 
servation measures (as defined in Sec. 400-A 
of the Energy Policy and Conservation Act 
(Public Law 94-163) in buildings owned by 
units of local government and public care 
institutions.” 


May 12, 1983 


By Mr. MELCHER (for himself, 
Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. STENNIS, and 
Mr. COCHRAN): 

S. 1278. A bill to provide for an ac- 
celerated program of research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration with re- 
spect to the production of electricity 
from magnetohydrodynamics, leading 
to the construction and operation of at 
least one major proof of concept dem- 
onstration project in connection with 
an existing electric powerplant, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

THE MHD RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT AND 
DEMONSTRATION POLICY ACT OF 1983 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing, for myself, 
Senator Tsoncas, Senator STENNIS, 
and Senator COCHRAN, the Magneto- 
hydrodynamics Research, Develop- 
ment and Demonstration Policy Act of 
1983.“ This act establishes a coopera- 
tive program of research, development 
and demonstration with respect to 
magnetohydrodynamics (MHD) in the 
Department of Energy. The act also 
provides that, if sufficient support 
from the private sector can be ob- 
tained, the Secretary of Energy would 
undertake a proof of concept demon- 
stration of MHD technology in con- 
nection with an existing electric pow- 
erplant. 

A major proof of concept demonstra- 
tion is the next logical step in MHD 
development. Carrying out this dem- 
onstration at an existing powerplant 
site will provide all the reliability and 
operational testing of data needed for 
commercial evaluation of MHD tech- 
nology at a fraction of the cost of a 
new, full-scale demonstration plant. 

Over the past several years Congress 
has supported a program of MHD re- 
search and development through the 
appropriations process. It is time that 
this support was translated into a de- 
finitive statutory program with specif- 
ic agreed-upon objectives and mile- 
stones for the development of the 
technology. This will greatly facilitate 
congressional oversight, help insure a 
tightly run program, and provide for a 
far more rapid realization of the goal 
we all seek: expanded use of domestic 
coal to produce more electricity effi- 
ciently and in full compliance with ap- 
plicable environmental laws and regu- 
lations. 

MHD offers tremendous promise 
with respect to this goal. MHD is a 
technique for generating electricity 
that extracts double duty from the 
fuel it uses. Consequently, efficiencies 
approximately twice those achieved in 
ordinary electric powerplants are 
achievable with MHD. In addition, the 
environmental consequences of elec- 
tric power generation—releases of 
carbon dioxide, sulfur dioxide, and 
oxides of nitrogen—are all below, and 
is some cases substantially below, ap- 
plicable environmental limits in the 
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case of a powerplant that makes use of 
the technology of MHD. 

As presently envisioned, an MHD fa- 
cility would involve a conventional 
steam electric powerplant and an 
MHD “topping cycle.“ Both elements 
produce electricity from the same 
physical effect—the motion of charged 
particles that are free to move under 
the influence of a magnetic field. Op- 
positely charged particles moving in 
the same direction in a magnetic field 
tend to be forced apart. This charge 
separation can be exploited for the 
production of electric power. In a con- 
ventional powerplant the charged par- 
ticles are free electrons in a conduct- 
ing loop. The loop is made to spin in a 
magnetic field to produce the electric 
power. The heat from the combustion 
of fossil fuel is used to drive a turbine, 
which turns the conducting loop. 

In an MHD channel the moving 
charged particles are ionized atoms 
contained in a blast of hot gases pro- 
duced from the combustion of coal. 
The jet of ionized atoms passes 
through a magnetic field that sepa- 
rates oppositely charged particles and 
leads to the production of direct cur- 
rent electric power. Double duty use of 
the original fuel is accomplished be- 
cause the jet of ionized gases, after 
passing through the MHD channel, 
provides the power to run a conven- 
tional turbine. In this way, the hot 
gases produced from the original com- 
bustion of coal are used twice to 
produce electricity. 

Fuel-to-electricity efficiences for a 
typical MHD-assisted powerplant are 
expected to be 50 to 60 percent. This 
should be compared to a national aver- 
age electric powerplant efficiency of 
approximately 32 percent and approxi- 
mately 40 percent for typical new 
steam electric powerplants. Because 
much more electricity is produced 
from each unit of fossil fuel with 
MHD, the effects of all environmental 
pollutants from an MHD. assisted 
plant are automatically reduced on a 
per-kilowatt-hour basis. This means 
that the inevitable impact of waste 
heat, carbon dioxide loading of the at- 
mosphere, acid rain and all other envi- 
ronmental effects of electricity gen- 
eration and fossil fuel use are immedi- 
ately reduced, and the cumulative im- 
pacts of these pollutants are pushed 
much farther into the future when, we 
hope, we will possess the know-how, 
the resources and, most importantly, 
the will to effectively and directly ad- 
dress these environmental issues. 

Thus, the high efficiency of MHD 
power systems should significantly 
reduce thermal pollution. Only half as 
much cooling water is needed for 
MHD systems as compared to a con- 
ventional coal-fired unit of the same 
output, and only one quarter the 
amount of cooling water is needed to 
produce a kilowatt of electricity from 
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MHD as compared to present nuclear 
power systems. 

MHD power systems will have a sub- 
stantial impact in reducing acid rain. 
Sulfur emissions are much, much 
lower in an MHD system than in a 
conventional coal-fired powerplant, be- 
cause of the use of potassium as a 
seed“ for the MHD channel. Potassi- 
um carbonate is injected to serve as a 
source of the ionized atoms that act as 
the charge carriers in the MHD proc- 
ess. After serving this purpose, the po- 
tassium is available to combine with 
any sulfur released during coal com- 
bustion. The potassium sulfate pro- 
duced is easily isolated and removed, 
carrying with it over 90 percent of the 
sulfur in the coal. This process is far 
more effective at sulfur removal than 
any flue gas sulfur removal technique 
now available. The capture of this 
much sulfur dramatically reduces acid 
rain from MHD powerplant emissions. 

MHD has been tested in pilot-plant 
facilities in Massachusetts, Montana, 
and Tennessee. The Soviet Union has 
the most operating experience with 
MHD technology and also has the 
most ambitious plans for new con- 
struction of commercial facilities. Ac- 
cording to testimony presented to the 
Senate Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources, the Soviet Union is 
proceeding with the design and con- 
struction of a 500-megawatt electric 
power commercial utility plant that is 
expected to be on line in the mid- 
1980˙ 8. 

Now is the time for the United 
States to undertake a proof of concept 
demonstration of MHD technology in 
connection with an existing electric 
powerplant. The addition of a MHD 
topping cycle to an existing electric 
powerplant will insure close coopera- 
tion with the private sector, will 
reduce the overall cost of the project 
and will maximize the practical oper- 
ating experience obtained from the 
demonstration. 

The bill I am introducing today au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Energy to 
enter into an agreement for such a 
demonstration if sufficient private 
sector interest in the project exists. 
This proof of concept facility would be 
capable of generating at least 50 
megawatts of electric power from the 
MHD portion of the dual cycle ar- 
rangement that will come into exist- 
ence when the MHD channel is added 
to the existing electric powerplant. 
The Secretary is also required to pro- 
vide Congress with a comprehensive 
program management plan that inte- 
grates this proof of concept demon- 
stration into a coordinated program 
for the development of MHD technol- 
ogy to the point of commercial accept- 
ance. 

The Federal Government could 
assume no more than 60 percent of 
the project costs of the proof of con- 
cept demonstration. Operation of the 
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completed facility would be planned 
for 1992. 

Mr. President, I am introducing this 
bill to initiate a discussion of policy 
for MHD research, development and 
demonstration. At the present time we 
are undergoing a reappraisal of fossil 
fuel RD&D priorities. Congress has, I 
think, conclusively demonstrated that 
it has no interest in the current ad- 
ministration’s proposals to essentially 
eliminate fossil fuel research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration. I am hope- 
ful that the administration will come 
to see the value of a much more ambi- 
tious program of Federal involvement 
in the development of alternative ways 
of using our vast resources of fossil 
fuel, particularly coal, which com- 
prises the largest share of these re- 
serves. 

MHD deserves an important place in 
that program. I hope that the debate 
we are beginning with the introduc- 
tion of this bill will lead to a wider rec- 
ognition of that fact. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill and a section-by-section 
analysis of its provisions appear in the 
ReEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be referred to as the The Magne- 
tohydrodynamics Research, Development 
and Demonstration Policy Act of 1983”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. (a) Frnprincs—Congress hereby 
finds and declares that— 

(1) the energy policy of the United States 
must emphasize the development, as rapidly 
as is feasible, of a diverse array of technol- 
ogies capable of usir.g domestic coal effi- 
ciently and in an environmentally accepta- 
ble manner; 

(2) technology for the production of elec- 
tricity from coal making use of magnetohy- 
drodynamics has the potential for substan- 
tially higher efficiencies than can be 
achieved with other technologies and also 
promises to meet major environmental re- 
quirements applicable to electric power- 
plants; 

(3) commercial acceptance of magnetohy- 
drodynamic technology for the production 
of electricity will significantly augment the 
ability of the United States to make use of 
domestic coal and to reduce its reliance on 
imported energy, thereby enhancing nation- 
al security and offering benefits to the 
Nation as a whole; 

(4) although the basic technology of mag- 
netohydrodynamics is available, commercial 
acceptance of this technology is inhibited 
by the lack of an adequate Federal program 
for research, development and demonstra- 
tion with respect to magnetohydrody- 
namics; 

(5) magnetohydrodynamic technology is 
ready for a proof of concept demonstration 
on a scale sufficient to provide reliability 
and operational data to support commercial 
evaluation of the technology; 
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(6) the Federal Government must aggres- 
sively support research, development and 
demonstration of technology for the pro- 
duction of electricity making use of magne- 
tohydrodynamics; 

(7) the Federal Government must provide 
support for the early proof of concept dem- 
onstration of magnetohydrodynamic tech- 
nology in connection with an existing elec- 
tric powerplant so as to provide reliability 
and operational data for the technology in a 
manner that achieves the highest practica- 
ble testing and operational flexibility at a 
cost significantly below the cost of a full- 
sized demonstration powerplant; and 

(8) an adequate program of research, de- 
velopment and demonstration of magneto- 
hydrodynamic technology will require an in- 
creased commitment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

(b) Purposes—The purposes of this Act 
are to— 

(1) establish a definitive Federal program 
of research, development and demonstra- 
tion with respect to the technology for pro- 
ducing electricity making use of magnetohy- 
drodynamics; 

(2) set forth specific goals for the pro- 
gram, including a target date of 1992 for 
routine operation in connection with an ex- 
isting electric powerplant of a proof of con- 
cept demonstration facility incorporating 
magnetohydrodynamic components; 

(3) authorize the Secretary of Energy to 
make financial commitments to, and to 
enter into a cooperative agreement with pri- 
vate firms for the financing of, a proof of 
concept demonstration of magnetohydro- 
dynamic technology; and 

(4) provide adequate authorization for ap- 
propriations for the program established 
under this Act. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in the Act the term— 

(1) “demonstration” includes the addition 
of magnetohydrodynamic components to an 
existing electric powerplant in order to 
obtain operational experience with magne- 
tohydrodynamic technology; 

(2) “magnetohydrodynamics” means a 
system that uses a plasma composed of ion- 
ized gases at high temperatures in the pres- 
ence of an external magnetic field to induce 
voltages sufficient for the production of 
electric power; and 

(3) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Energy. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 4. (a) DUTIES or THE SECRETARY— 

(1) The Secretary shall conduct and pro- 
vide support for such research and develop- 
ment as he determines will most expedi- 
tiously clarify the scientific and technical 
issues that directly affect the development 
and commercial acceptance of magnetohy- 
drodynamic technology. 

(2) Research and development under para- 
graph (1) may include work on— 

(A) magnet technology; 

(B) instrumentation and diagnostics; 

(C) materials properties and behaviour 
under conditions associated with operation 
of magnetohydrodynamic components; 

(D) improved recovery and reprocessing of 
seed materials added to the magnetohydro- 
dynamic plasma to improve conductivity; 

(E) continued improvement of electrodes 
and channels capable of continuous oper- 
ation for periods of one year or more; 

(F) continued improvement of magnetohy- 
drodynamic combustors; and 

(G) such other matters as the Secretary 
determines will further the purposes of this 
Act. 
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(3) The Secretary shall accelerate re- 
search and development activities with re- 
spect to magnetohydrodynamics under the 
program in existence on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(b) COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
PLax— The Secretary, after consultation 
with representatives of the electric utility 
industry, design and construction firms, 
component suppliers, university and indus- 
trial research scientists and engineers, and 
other appropriate private sector organiza- 
tions and firms, shall prepare a comprehen- 
sive program management plan for the con- 
duct of research, development and demon- 
stration activities under this Act. Such plan 
shall include— 

(1) a presentation of the program strategy 
that will be used to achieve the purposes of 
this Act; 

(2) a program implementation schedule, 
including identification of detailed mile- 
stone goals and associated budget and pro- 
gram resources requirements; 

(3) a discussion of the principal alterna- 
tive strategies and schedules under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) respectively and a state- 
ment of the reasons why these alternatives 
were rejected; 

(4) a plan for financing the proof of con- 
cept demonstration project under section 5; 

(5) identification of the supporting re- 
search and development needed to solve the 
scientific and engineering problems likely to 
arise with magnetohydrodynamic technolo- 
gy in meeting the 1992 target date; and 

(6) an analysis of the institutional, envi- 
ronmental and economic considerations that 
affect the development and commercial ac- 
ceptance of magnetohydrodynamic technol- 
ogy; 

(c) Tnaxsurrral— The Secretary shall 
transmit the comprehensive program man- 
agement plan under this section to the ap- 
propriate committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate not later than 
180 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(d) INTERNATIONAL CooPERATION—The Sec- 
retary shall seek to enter into international 
cooperative agreements for the conduct of 
magnetohydrodynamic research and devel- 
opment of mutual benefit to the parties to 
any such agreement that the Secretary de- 
termines will further the purposes of this 
Act. 


PROOF OF CONCEPT DEMONSTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) AGREEMENT—The Secretary 
shall offer to enter into an agreement in ac- 
cordance with this section with the owner of 
an existing, coal-fired, electric powerplant, 
and with such other persons as the Secre- 
tary deems appropriate, for a proof of con- 
cept demonstration of magnetohydrodyna- 
mic technology in connection with such 
powerplant. Within 270 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall publish notice soliciting bids for an 
agreement under this section. 

(b) Provistons.—The agreement under 
paragraph (a) shall provide for— 

(1) the construction, operation and main- 
tenance of a magnetohydrodynamic compo- 
nent of capacity of no less than 50 
megawatts of electric power in connection 
with the existing electric powerplant re- 
ferred to in paragraph (a); 

(2) assumption by the Federal government 
of no more than sixty per centum of project 
costs under this section; 

(3) a target date of January 1, 1992, for 
operation of the completed facility; and 

(4) disposition of patents and other rights 
or privileges resulting from the project 
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under this section in accordance with sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal Nonnuclear Research 
and Development Policy Act of 1974. 

(e) Competitive Brps.—Within one year 
after the date of the enactment of this Act 
the Secretary shall select the parties to the 
agreement under this section competitively, 
based on the bids available on the date 
thirty days prior to selection. In making the 
award of the selection under this section the 
Secretary shall weigh and take into ac- 
count— 

(1) estimated project costs to the Federal 
government; 

(2) the prospects, as determined by the 
Secretary, for successful completion and op- 
eration of the project in accordance with 
the agreement; 

(3) the extent, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, to which the project will contribute 
to the development and commercial accept- 
ance of magnetohydrodynamic technology; 
and 

(4) such other factors as the Secretary 
deems appropriate. 


REVIEW PANEL 


Sec. 6. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PANEL.— 
Within 90 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary shall estab- 
lish, and with the concurrence of the 
Energy Research Advisory Board shall ap- 
point at least seven members to, a Technical 
Review Panel for Magnetohydrodynamics. 

(b) MEmMBERSHIP.—Each Member of the 
panel under subsection (a) shall be a person 
who by virtue of training and experience is 
especially qualified to review and comment 
on magnetohydrodynamic technology in re- 
lation to the electric utility industry and to 
review and comment on the ongoing pro- 
grams and projects of the Secretary with re- 
spect to magnetohydrodynamic technology, 
including the proof of concept demonstra- 
tion under section 5. 

(c) Procepures.—Activities of the panel 
under this section shall be in accordance 
with the laws and regulations, including 
provisions for compensation, governing ac- 
tivities of technical and fact-finding groups 
reporting to the Energy Research Advisory 
Board. 

(d) Duties.—The panel under this section 
shall meet at least twice annually and shall 
review and make such recommendations as 
the panel deems appropriate on— 

(1) the research and development pro- 
grams of the Secretary with respect to mag- 
netohydrodynamics; 

(2) the comprehensive program manage- 
ment plan under section 4(b), the extent to 
which the plan is being followed and any 
needed amendments to the plan; 

(3) the type of experiments and facilities 
needed to achieve the purposes of this Act; 

(4) the progress in implementing section 5; 

(5) the adequacy of cooperation with do- 
mestic private industry, including the elec- 
tric utility industry, and the adequacy of co- 
operation internationally in research, devel- 
opment and demonstration with respect to 
magnetohydrodynamic technology; 

(6) institutional, environmental and eco- 
nomic factors affecting the development 
and commercial acceptance of magnetohy- 
drodynamic technology; and 

(7) such other matters as the panel deems 
appropriate. 

(e) Reports—The panel under subsection 
(a) shall report annually to the Energy Re- 
search Advisory Board. Such report shall in- 
clude any recommendations under subsec- 
tion (d). The Energy Research Advisory 
Board shall consider each report under this 
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subsection and shall promptly transmit the 

report along with the comments of the 

Board to the Secretary and to Congress. 
REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 7. As a separate part of the annual 
report submitted under section 801 of the 
Department of Energy Organization Act 
(Public Law 95-91), the Secretary shall 
submit to Congress an annual report on ac- 
tivities under this Act. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 8. (a) AvUTHORIZATION—There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Secretary for the fiscal years ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1984, September 30, 1985 and 
September 30, 1986, such sums as may be 
necessary to achieve the purposes of this 
Act. 

(b) Conrracts—In carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act, the Secretary may enter 
into contracts only to such extent or in such 
amounts as may be provided in advance in 
appropriations Acts. 

SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
THE MAGNETOHYDRODYNAMICS RESEARCH, DE- 
VELOPMENT AND DEMONSTRATION POLICY ACT 
OF 1983 


Section 1. This section establishes the 
title of the Act as “The Magnetohydrodyna- 
mics Research, Development and Demon- 
stration Policy Act of 1983”. 

Sec. 2. This section sets forth Congres- 
sional findings and the purposes of the Act. 

The former include a finding that magne- 
tohydrodynamic technology is ready for a 
proof of concept demonstration on a scale 
sufficient to provide reliability and oper- 
ational to support commercial evaluation of 
the technology. 

The purposes include the provision of au- 
thority for the Secretary of Energy to make 
financial commitments to a proof of concept 
demonstration of magnetohydrodynamics 
under a cooperative financing agreement 
with the private sector. 

Sec. 3. This section contains the definition 
of terms used in the Act, including demon- 
stration” and magnetohydrodynamies“. 

Sec. 4. This section sets forth the duties of 
the Secretary under the Act. These duties 
include the conduct and support of a re- 
search and development program in magne- 
tohydrodynamics and the preparation of a 
comprehensive program management plan 
for activities under the Act. The plan is to 
be transmitted to Congress not later than 
180 days after the date of the enactment of 
the Act. The Secretary is directed to seek to 
enter into certain international cooperative 
agreements in magnetohydrodynamic re- 
search and development. 

Sec. 5. This section describes the proof of 
concept demonstration authorized by the 
Act and requires the Secretary, within 270 
days after the date of the enactment of the 
Act, to offer to enter into an agreement 
with the owner of an existing, coal-fired, 
electric powerplant for purposes of the dem- 
onstration. 

The agreement must contain a number of 
provisions, including a requirement of a 
target date of January 1, 1992, for operation 
of the completed facility. The parties to the 
agreement are to be selected by the Secre- 
tary on a competitive basis using criteria set 
forth in the section. 

Sec. 6. This section requires the Secretary 
to establish a Technical Review Panel for 
Magnetohydrodynamics. The membership, 
procedures and duties of the panel are set 
forth in the section. The duties include 
review of, and recommendations as the 
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panel deems appropriate on, the progress in 
implementing the proof of concept demon- 
stration under section 5. 

Sec. 7. This section requires the Secretary 
to report annually to Congress on activities 
under the Act. 

Sec. 8. This section authorizes such appro- 
priations as may be necessary for fiscal 
years 1984, 1985 and 1986, and limits the 
Secretary's authority to enter into contracts 
to the aggregate amounts provided in ad- 
vance in appropriations Acts. 


By Mr. HELMS (for himself, Mr. 
McCLURE, Mr. East, and Mr. 
NICKLES): 

S. 1279. A bill to amend the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 to establish a State 
block grant option for the food stamp 
program; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

FOOD STAMP OPTIONAL BLOCK GRANT ACT OF 

1983 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk legislation to permit States to 
operate a low-income nutrition assist- 
ance block grant in lieu of the present 
food stamp program. 

This is the same legislation as that 
included within the Senate version of 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1982. Unfortunately, the House 
conferees on the bill did not agree to 
include this provision in the 1982 rec- 
onciliation bill. 

This forthright, sensible approach to 
nutritional assistance merits the care- 
ful consideration and support of my 
colleagues, as it did last year. We need 
not be confined to the issues of the 
past in determining how best to 


manage food assistance in the future. 
Providing the States with the discre- 
tion on how to operate their programs 
will enable those States which wish to 
strike out in a new direction the 
option to do so without any coercion 
to those States who do not want to 


take such initiatives. This optional 
block grant approach allows federal- 
ism to work at its best, with maximum 
State flexibility. 

BACKGROUND 

In 1981, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry recom- 
mended, and the Congress enacted, a 
mandatory block grant for Puerto 
Rico, which is funded at $825 million 
annually. 

Many State and local officials have 
suggested to me for years that for nu- 
merous reasons they feel the need for 
greater flexibility in the administra- 
tion of the food stamp program. 

The current food stamp program is 
caught between two competing inter- 
ests. On the one hand, administrators 
at all levels of government—Federal, 
State, and local—desire that the pro- 
gram be as administratively simple 
and efficient as possible, an objective I 
share. 

However, the additional Federal in- 
terest is that of insuring responsibility 
by the States in the operation of the 
current program. This is needed be- 
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cause under the present system the 
Federal Government bears 100 percent 
of the costs of the program; that is, 
the actual food stamp benefits distrib- 
uted to individual households. There- 
fore, States have often concentrated 
on increasing the number of food 
stamp recipients; to do so did not cost 
the State, but rather was financed by 
the Federal Government. 

Additionally, there has been all too 
little concern with efficient adminis- 
tration because, again, costs for fail- 
ures in the system largely are being 
borne by the Federal Government. Ad- 
ministrative costs associated with the 
program are shared, 50-50, between 
the Federal Government and State 
governments. 

The present system, however, pro- 
vides little to no incentive for States to 
operate an effective and efficient pro- 
gram. As a consequence, many safe- 
guards have been added to the law and 
regulations to insure that States will 
be required to do effective administra- 
tion, stress important verification pro- 
cedures, detect and prosecute fraudu- 
lent participation, and so forth. In es- 
sence, the Federal Government has 
been forced to establish every jot and 
tittle of procedure in order to be cer- 
tain that such measures are imple- 
mented by the States. 

After hearing many suggestions 
from local and State officials, I have 
attempted to merge these two inter- 
ests in a way that will benefit all inter- 
ested parties—Federal, State, and local 
governments as well as recipients. 

I believe this proposal will provide 
for the right mix of State responsibil- 
ity—with a set amount of Federal 
funds each year—and State flexibil- 
ity—by providing significant State dis- 
cretion and  independence—which 
should prove to be a successful ap- 
proach. 

FUNDING FORMULA 

Under the State option block grant, 
each State would have the option of 
operating its own nutrition assistance 
program in lieu of the food stamp pro- 
gram. Federal funding would continue, 
based on the percentage of the nation- 
al expenditures which have been going 
to each State. The block grant alloca- 
tion to each State during any fiscal 
year would be based on the State’s 
share of funding—both benefit costs 
and the Federal share of State admin- 
istrative expenses—during the 12 
month period ending March 31, 1983. 
No State would receive less than one- 
quarter of 1 percent of the total ap- 
propriation. 

A State's initial allocation is based 
on the State's cost of operating the 
food stamp program between April 1, 
1982, and March 31, 1983. A tentative 
outline of approximate percentages 
compiled by the Department of Agri- 
culture follows, based on the 12 
months ending December 31, 1982: 
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Ratio of operating costs—January 1, 1982 to 
December 31, 1982 


(Percent of food stamp program during fiscal year 


Georgia. 
Guam.... 
Hawaii 
Idaho .... 
Illinois .. 


New Mexico. 
New York 


Note: Figures may not add due to rounding. 


Under the block grant funding formula, a 
minmum of 0.25% would be provided to each State. 


Source: Food and Nutrition Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The provision requires the Secretary 
to pay each block grant State the total 
allotment of funds for a fiscal year to 
which the block grant State is entitled 
immediately after the Secretary has 
determined the amount of such an al- 
lotment at the beginning of the fiscal 
year. A State would thus know its min- 
imum level of funding at the onset of 
the fiscal year. Any subsequent fund- 
ing during a fiscal year, such as a sup- 
plemental appropriation, also would 
be allocated according to the formula. 

The formula has been designed in 
such a way that neither States opting 
for the block grant nor those continu- 
ing under the Federal system will be 
disadvantaged. The legislation also re- 
quires the Secretary of Agriculture to 
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work with the Comptroller General of 
the United States to develop alterna- 
tive formulas for the distribution of 
funds and report to Congress on such 
alternative formulas by June 30, 1984. 

As with many of the block grants es- 
tablished in other programs in 1981, 
the provision permits the Secretary to 
allocate funds directly to Indian tribes 
from the allotment of the block grant 
States, if the tribes so request and if 
the Secretary determines that a direct 
allocation would better serve the mem- 
bers of the tribe or tribal organization. 

STATE FLEXIBILITY 

Maximum flexibility would be grant- 
ed to each State to establish nutrition- 
al assistance programs designed to 
meet the needs of that State. Regula- 
tory involvement by the Department 
of Agriculture would be minimal. The 
Department would not be permitted to 
override State plans of operation 
which meet the guidelines of the legis- 
lation. 

Each block grant State would have 
exclusive authority to make determi- 
nations concerning standards of or re- 
quirements for eligibility to receive as- 
sistance under funds furnished 
through the block grant, and the Sec- 
retary may not interfere with such de- 
terminations. The State’s eligibility 
standards may include a requirement 
for work—such as workfare—or a re- 
quirement for financial contribution 
by the recipient. 

The amount and form of assistance 
granted to individuals within the State 
would be determined by the State. A 
State must, however, follow through 
and implement the type and distribu- 
tion of such assistance as it describes 
in its annual application. 

A State wishing to operate a low- 
income nutritional assistance block 
grant during any fiscal year would 
notify the Secretary at least 30 days 
before the beginning of the first fiscal 
year it elects to operate a grant pro- 
gram. A State's election to operate a 
subsequent year is renewable at the 
State’s option. 

USDA OVERSIGHT 

Protections that were incorporated 
in the 1981 block grants against dis- 
crimination and prohibiting the use of 
funds for construction purposes are in- 
cluded. 

A State wishing to operate a block 
grant must submit an application to 
the Secretary of Agriculture which 
must include assurances that the State 
will comply with the purposes and re- 
strictions of the low-income nutrition- 
al assistance block grant. 

A State wishing to operate a low- 
income nutritional assistance block 
grant would be required to: 

Conduct public hearings at least bi- 
ennially by the legislature in order to 
insure public and legislative involve- 
ment in the operation of the block 
grant; 
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Certify that it will assess on a regu- 
lar basis the food and nutrition needs 
of needy persons residing in the State; 

Use the funds provided to raise the 
level of nutrition among low-income 
households residing in the State; 

Designate a single agency which 
should be responsible for the adminis- 
tration, or supervision of the adminis- 
tration, of the program for which 
funds are provided; 

Provide that fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures will be estab- 
lished to assure the proper disbursal 
of and accounting for Federal funds, 
including procedures for monitoring 
the program carried out by the State 
with the assistance provided; 

Provide for an audit, not less than 
biennially, of the State expenditures 
of funds received under the block 
grant; 

Describe how the block grant State 
will carry out the above protections, 
and provide a description of the assist- 
ance to be provided and the recei- 
pients who will be eligible under the 
program, and the administering 
agency. 

As with block grants adopted in 
1981, the General Accounting Office 
would evaluate expenditures to assure 
that they are consistent with the re- 
quirements of the block grant legisla- 
tion. 

The Secretary’s primary role with 
block grant States is one of oversight. 
He may, at the request of a State, pro- 
vide technical assistance to a State 
considering a block grant, including 
any analysis of the feasibility and po- 
tential shortcomings of specific block 
grant plans under consideration by the 
State. 

The Secretary would also be respon- 
sible for assuring that States opting 
for a block grant use the funds for the 
purposes for which they certified the 
funds would be used. The legislation 
requires the Secretary to respond ex- 
penditiously to complaints of a sub- 
stantial or serious nature that a block 
grant State has failed to use funds in 
accordance with the enacting legisla- 
tion. 

The Secretary may institute fiscal 
sanctions against block grant States 
which fail to utilize their allotments in 
accordance with this legislation in sev- 
eral ways. He may withhold funds, re- 
quire a State to repay the Federal 
Government, or offset the amounts 
against future allocations to the State. 

The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General may request, and the block 
grant State would be required to fur- 
nish, information about the operation 
of the block grant within that State. 
However, the Secretary and the Comp- 
troller General may not require States 
to compile information not already 
available within the State. 

Fines and imprisonment penalties 
are established for anyone who know- 
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ingly and willingly embezzles, misap- 
propriates, steals, or obtains by fraud, 
false statements, or forgery, funds, 
assets, or property provided or fi- 
nanced under the legislation. 

Two recent articles have drawn at- 
tention to the attractiveness of the 
State option block grant. I ask unani- 
mous consent that an article on food 
stamp reform by Robert J. Valero that 
was published by the Heritage Foun- 
dation in Agenda 1983 and an article 
on food stamp fraud by Randy Fitz- 
gerald that was published in the Feb- 
ruary 1983 issue of Reader's Digest be 
printed at his point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Foop STAMP REFORM 
(By Robert J. Valero) 

The Food Stamp program is in desperate 
need of reform. The Administration, deeply 
committed to the New Federalism, had 
toyed with the idea of transferring food 
stamps back to the states, but gave in to the 
opposition of state governors. Thus far, this 
omission has been one of the major weak- 
nesses of the Administration. A concerted 
effort to return to the states the responsi- 
bility of providing nutritional assistance to 
those with low incomes should be the Ad- 
ministration’s top priority for the Food 
Stamp program in 1983. 

The Administration made a major at- 
tempt to restrain the rapid growth of the 
Food Stamp program is 1982, but its propos- 
als have been resisted on Capitol Hill. The 
White House proposed reforms that would 
have resulted in a savings of $2.3 billion in 
FY83, but Congress reauthorized the pro- 
gram for three years with budget cuts total- 
ing only $1.9 billion over the extended 
period, Funding has been authorized at 
levels of $12.87 billion in FY83, $13.15 bil- 
lion in FY84, and $13.93 billion in FY85. 
The savings enacted by Congress, thus, 
amount to less than 5 percent of the total 
cost of the program, and only one-fifth of 
the Administration's requested cost savings. 
Moreover, great care was taken to avoid ter- 
minating eligibility of any of the 22 million 
recipients of the program. 

Congress’ actions continue to turn away 
from the original purpose of the Food 
Stamp program. Designed to provide nutri- 
tional assistance to low-income families and 
to supplement farm incomes, it has mush- 
roomed beyond recognition in its two dec- 
ades of operation. In 1965, only 400,000 
people received food stamps at a cost of $35 
million, By 1981, the program was serving 
22.4 million Americans—one out of every 
ten—at a cost of over $11 billion. Food 
stamps can no longer be considered a nutri- 
tional assistance program; in fact, they have 
evolved into more of an income subsidy. 
Studies show that less than 40 cents out of 
every food stamp dollar is used to purchase 
more food, while over 60 cents is used by re- 
cipients to buy other goods and services. 

Senator Jesse Helms (R-North Carolina), 
Chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, proposed a state option block grant 
that would be a step in the right direction. 
Under the Helms proposal, each state would 
be given the opportunity to choose either to 
remain in the Food Stamp program or to 
implement its own nutritional assistance 
program. Any state opting to coordinate its 
own programs would continue to receive the 
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same proportion of federal dollars that it 
had been receiving under the Food Stamp 
program. Such a proposal should be consid- 
ered by the Administration as a starting 
point for fundamental reform. 

The block grant approach corrects some 
of the fundamental weaknesses of the Food 
Stamp program. The Food Stamp program 
is administered by the USDA and operated 
by state public assistance agencies through 
their local offices, creating a multi-tiered 
bureaucracy. Eligibility, benefit levels, and 
regulations are determined by Congress. 
Thus, despite differences in conditions and 
living standards among the states and the 
fact that state and local agencies must 
handle the day-to-day operation of the pro- 
gram, one set of rules applies nationwide. 
Additionally, the excess of federal regula- 
tions and paperwork requirements increases 
costs and decreases efficiency. The USDA 
reports that it costs the federal government 
an average of $14 to provide one house- 
hold's monthly benefit check. 

The block grant approach would give the 
states the needed flexibility that the Food 
Stamp program sorely lacks. Each state 
would be permitted to design its own nutri- 
tional assistance program and to determine 
eligibility, benefit levels, and the necessary 
regulations. State and local officials, be- 
cause of their proximity to the people they 
serve, are more aware of the needs and the 
will of their citizens. Greater public partici- 
pation in the decision-making process will 
result, because citizens have more direct 
control over state and local affairs than 
they have over national affairs. Additional- 
ly, removing the federal government from 
all but the most essential regulatory over- 
sight would substantially reduce red tape 
and administrative costs, resulting in higher 
efficiency and the availability of more funds 
to those in genuine need of assistance. 

State responsibility for providing nutri- 
tional assistance will also encourage greater 
innovation. The Food Stamp program has 
no major competitors; thus, despite numer- 
ous changes in the structure of the pro- 
gram, fundamental change has been lack- 
ing. While giving the states the opportunity 
to devise programs that best meet the needs 
of their citizens, a block grant would create 
a more positive environment for experimen- 
tation. Successful state innovations could 
then be adapted by other states and tailored 
to their own situations. 

Another advantage of a block grant would 
be the increased financial responsibility im- 
posed on the states. In 1981, the average 
state error rate was 10.6 percent, translating 
into over $1 billion wasted. States have had 
little incentive to reduce waste, fraud, and 
abuse since the federal government pays 100 
percent of the benefit cost and about 50 per- 
cent of state and local administrative costs. 
While the states have technically been held 
liable for excessive errors, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has waived every liability in- 
curred thus far. Turning complete responsi- 
bility of administering nutrition programs 
to the states would encourage states to scru- 
tinize their programs much more closely. 
Again, more efficient administration would 
be encouraged. 

One of the criticisms of the block grant 
approach to nutrition aid is that the states 
and localities will not be willing or able to 
provide the required services. This argu- 
ment is largely outdated. States have under- 
gone major structural changes in the past 
twenty years, and the powers of local juris- 
dictions have increased. The states already 
administer a number of federal social pro- 
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grams such as Medicaid, welfare, housing as- 
sistance, nutrition for children and the el- 
derly, and most significantly, operation of 
the Food Stamp program. 

The Reagan Administration insists that 
the states and localities can better manage 
social welfare programs. A reaffirmation of 
that commitment is of fundamental impor- 
tance for food and stamp reform in 1983. 
Time To Crack Down on Foop-Sraur FRAUD 

(By Randy Fitzgerald) 

In Kentucky undercover policemen discov- 
er that federal food stamps are being traded 
for automobiles, drugs and automatic weap- 
ons. Among 30 suspects arrested is a 62- 
year-old man convicted of selling the sexual 
services of a 14-year-old boy for $6,000 in 
food stamps and $1,000 in cash. 

In Chicago a 34-year-old woman is convict- 
ed of defrauding food-stamp and related 
welfare programs of $92,000 over eight 
years. A Justice Department official esti- 
mates food-stamp fraud in the Chicago area 
totals $36 million annually. 

In New York City five members of a 
family are sentenced to prison for participa- 
tion in a conspiracy involving the theft of 
between $4 million and $5 million in food 
stamps, and laundering them through meat 
markets. 

The food-stamp program has been one of 
the fastest-growing of all federal pro- 
grams—escalating from a _  $30.5-million 
budget and 367,000 recipients in 1964 to 
$11.3 billion and 22.5 million recipients 
today. It is also one of the most fraud- 
ridden and poorly run programs. Federal in- 
vestigators calculate that up to $1.6 billion a 
year is wasted as a result of recipient fraud, 
administrative error, and organized theft 
and counterfeiting. In many parts of the 
country, food stamps have literally become 
a second currency, used to support a thriv- 
ing black market in stolen and illicit goods. 
Says Sen. William L. Armstrong (R., Colo.). 
“Theft, abuse and error in the program are 
not just a rip-off of taxpayers; they are a 
crime against the poor.” 

What happened? How did an altruistic 
program, intended to supplement the diet of 
needy families, become such a morass of 
problems? 

Under the Food Stamp Act, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture sets uniform na- 
tional standards for eligibility in the pro- 
gram and distributes the money in the form 
of food stamps to the states. It is left to the 
states to set up certification and delivey sys- 
tems to ensure that qualified persons re- 
ceive the assistance. 

Tragically, many administrators of state 
agencies and of local welfare departments 
neglected to police the program. In 1981 
more than $1 billion of federal food-stamp 
money was misspent as a result of poor state 
and local administration. 

New York City, for example, found itself 
issuing as many as 27,000 replacement cards 
for stamp allotments a month to people 
claiming not to have received their original 
ones. With neither the resources nor per- 
haps the inclination to verify these claims, 
total costs to the city from replacement 
cards alone reached $15 million a year. 

Once word got out that the food-stamp 
program was easy pickings, fraud losses rose 
dramatically. Ways in which the system is 
being defrauded: 

Some recipients understate their income 
and overstate family size to increase their 
allotments of stamps. Much of this fraud 
goes undetected because most welfare of- 
fices lack facilities to verify claims. Cheats 
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have also concocted phony names, worn dis- 
guises, invented entire families, and collect- 
ed benefits for years from more than one 
welfare office or county or state. Between 
April and September 1981, a Minneapolis 
man was on the foodstamp rolls of 13 coun- 
ties in Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakotas and Wisconsin. 

In Iowa, where recipients receive their 
food stamps through the mail, investigators 
discovered that from June 1979 to June 
1981, thefts of the stamps from within the 
mail-distribution system soared 282 percent. 
In Cook County, Illinois, 26 welfare case- 
workers were convicted for creating and 
servicing fictitious households. With wider 
acceptance of food stamps as a second cur- 
rency, counterfeiting has become more 
common. In Chicago in late 1980, investiga- 
tors charged two men with counterfeiting 
$1.1 million in coupons. 

Even in 1980, when Congress enacted 14 
anti-fraud provisions, slow-moving bureau- 
crats in the Food and Nutrition Service 
failed to respond. Nearly two years passed 
before FNS regulations implemented all the 
anti-fraud measures. 

In September 1981, with the food-stamp 
program beset by problems, the Justice De- 
partment created a Food Stamp Fraud Task 
Force to undertake a nationwide crackdown. 
Meanwhile, in the areas of the country 
where computers matched lists of stamp re- 
cipients with tax and unemployment rolls, 
prosecutors began obtaining even more 
fraud indictments and convictions. There 
were 83 convictions as a result of computer 
matching in Memphis, Tenn. In Los Angeles 
a substantial portion of 1600 possible fraud 
cases referred for investigation every month 
are identified by computer matches. Con- 
cedes Jeffrey Rush, Jr., Midwest regional in- 
spector general for the Department of Agri- 
culture, “The court system can’t accommo- 
date the hundreds of cases we have under 
review. But indictment puts cheats on 
notice that we are serious about going after 
fraud.” 

A more pragmatic reason for the change 
in attitude among state and local officials: 
on January 12, 1982, Agriculture officials in- 
formed the 13 states with the highest error 
rates that unless they sharply reduce the 
mistakes, heavy fines will be levied against 
them. 

The following changes mandated by Con- 
gress should have an equally profound 
effect: 

Since November 1, 1982, recipients in 16 
project areas with the largest numbers of 
participants—including Los Angeles, New 
York and Chicago—have been required to 
present plastic laminated cards bearing 
their photographs in order to acquire food 
stamps. This should drastically reduce theft 
and trafficking in stolen stamps. 

As of January 1, 1983, all states must 
check wage information from tax or unem- 
ployment offices against the food-stamp 
rolls. This should help weed out ineligibles 
by revealing under-reported and unreported 
income. 

By October 1, 1983, states must require 
that food-stamp households report monthly 
on changes in family size and income. This 
should enable caseworkers to monitor 
changes in eligibility. 

Experiments are also under way to bring 
the entire food-stamp system into the com- 
puter age. Pilot projects in New York City 
and Detroit are experimenting with a mag- 
netically encoded photo identification card 
that can be checked through a central com- 
puter to ensure that the holder receives the 
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proper quota of stamps. The Detroit system 
already is saving Michigan an estimated 
$863,000 a year. 

While all of these changes show signs of 
reducing fraud, waste and confusion, Con- 
gress should make even more far-reaching 
reforms. They include: 

BLOCK GRANTS 


On July 1, Puerto Rico became the first 
U.S. territory to receive a block grant to re- 
place its participation in the food-stamp 
program. Congress had voted to eliminate 
Puerto Rico from the program in an at- 
tempt to cut costs; nearly 60 percent of the 
population, 1.8 million people, were receiv- 
ing stamps at an annual cost of $900 million. 
It is hoped that the block grant of $825 mil- 
lion will force Puerto Rican officials to be 
more cost-effective. 

“If the Puerto Rico experiment proves ad- 
vantageous,” predicts Samuel Cornelius, the 
Reagan Administration’s appointee as ad- 
ministrator of the Food and Nutrition Serv- 
ice, I suspect that we will move as soon as 
possible toward the states’ receiving block 
grants for food stamps, depending upon the 
states’ acceptance.” 

CASHING OUT 


Sending recipients a check instead of 
stamps would remove food stamps from the 
black market as a second currency and vir- 
tually stop counterfeiting. Other savings 
would come from eliminating the $41.5- 
milion-a-year cost for printing, distributing 
and ultimately destroying stamps. 

Critics contend that recipients would 
spend the cash on everything but food. Yet 
Vermont, which gives cash to low-income 
persons to buy heating fuel, found that 
fewer than one percent use the money for 
other purposes. 

Until a system making all paper transac- 
tions obsolete can be implemented national- 
ly, cashing out food-stamp benefits, along 
with block grants, is the most sensible ap- 
proach if we are to combat fraud and 
achieve long-term savings. We can accept no 
less from a program whose abuses for too 
long have fattened the greedy, deprived the 
needy and robbed the taxpayer. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

S. 1279 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Food Stamp Op- 
tional Block Grant Act of 1983”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 2011 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“STATE BLOCK GRANT OPTION 


“Sec. 21. (a) As used in this section, unless 
the context otherwise requires, the term— 

“(1) ‘Attorney General’ means the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. 

“(2) ‘Block grant State’ means a State 
which is operating a low-income nutritional 
assistance program in accordance with this 
section. 

“(3) ‘Comptroller General’ means the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

4) ‘State’ means the fifty States, the 
District of Columbia, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands of the United States. 

(bi) A State may elect— 
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“(A) to operate a low-income nutritional 
assistance block grant program to finance 
expenditures for food assistance for needy 
persons within the State in accordance with 
this section, or 

(B) to have the Secretary operate the 
food stamp program within the State in ac- 
cordance with sections 2 through 18 and sec- 
tion 20. 

(2) If a State elects to operate a low- 
income nutritional assistance block grant 
program pursuant to paragraph (1)(A), the 
State shall give notice to the Secretary of 
such election at least thirty days before the 
beginning of the first fiscal year it elects to 
operate the program. 

(3) The Secretary shall make grants to 
block grant States in accordance with this 
section. 

“(4) The Secretary shall retain each fiscal 
year, out of funds appropriated pursuant to 
the authorization contained in section 
18(a)(1) for such fiscal year (other than the 
amount apportioned pursuant to section 
19(a)), an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the total amount appropriated pur- 
suant to such authorization as the amounts 
received by and benefits distributed in block 
grant States for the period beginning April 
1, 1982, and ending March 31, 1983, under 
this Act and section 8 of the Act of De- 
cember 31, 1973 (Public Law 93-233; 42 
U.S.C. 1382e note), bears to the total 
amount received by all States for such 
period under this Act and such section. 

“(c) 1A) The Secretary shall allot to 
each block grant State in each fiscal year, 
out of funds retained under subsection 
(bX4) for such fiscal year, an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the total amount of 
funds retained under such subsection as the 
amount received by and benefits distributed 
in such block grant State for the period be- 
ginning April 1, 1982, and ending March 31, 
1983, under this Act and section 8 of the Act 
of December 31, 1973 (Public Law 93-233; 42 
U.S.C. 1382e note), bears to the total 
amount received by all such block grant 
States for such period under this Act and 
such section. 

“(B) Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), 
no block grant State may receive for any 
fiscal year an amount less than one-quarter 
of 1 per centum of the amount appropriated 
pursuant to the authorization contained in 
section 18(a)(1) for such fiscal year which 
remains after the apportionment required 
by section 19(a). If one or more block grant 
States receive minimum allotments by 
virtue of this subparagraph, the total 
amount of funds available to other States 
shall be reduced by the total amount of al- 
lotments received by virtue of this subpara- 
graph. 

“(2)(A) If, with respect to any block grant 
State, the Secretary— 

(i) receives a request from the governing 
body of an Indian tribe or tribal organiza- 
tion with the block grant State that assist- 
ance under this section be made directly to 
the tribe or organization; and 

(ii) determines that the members of the 
tribe or tribal organization would be better 
served if grants to provide benefits under 
this section were made directly to such tribe 
or organization, 
the Secretary shall reserve, from amounts 
which would otherwise be allotted to the 
block grant State under this section for the 
fiscal year, the amount determined under 
subparagraph (B). 

“(B) The Secretary shall reserve for the 
purpose of subparagraph (A) from sums 
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that would otherwise be allotted to the 
block grant State an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the block grant State's al- 
lotment for the fiscal year involved as the 
population of all eligible Indians for whom 
a determination has been made under this 
paragraph bears to the population of all in- 
dividuals eligible for assistance under this 
section in the block grant State. 

(C) The sums reserved by the Secretary 
under this paragraph shall be granted to 
Indian tribes and tribal organizations on the 
basis of the relative number of individuals 
contained in the Indian tribes and tribal or- 
ganizations for whom a determination has 
been made under this paragraph. 

D) To be eligible for a grant under this 
paragraph in any fiscal year, an Indian tribe 
or tribal organization must submit to the 
Secretary a plan for the fiscal year which 
meets such criteria as the Secretary may 
prescribe by regulation. 

“(dX1) To be eligible for a grant under 
this section in any fiscal year, a block grant 
State must submit an application to the Sec- 
retary for the fiscal year. Each application 
shall be submitted at such time and in such 
form as the Secretary shall require. 

(2) No funds may be allotted to a block 
grant State for any fiscal year after the 
fiscal year in which such block grant State 
received funds under this section unless the 
legislature of the block grant State conducts 
public hearings, not less often than bienni- 
ally, on the proposed use and distribution of 
funds to be provided under this section. 

(3) As part of the application required by 
paragraph (1), the chief executive officer of 
each block grant State shall certify in writ- 
ing that the block grant State will— 

(A) assess on a regular basis the food and 
nutrition needs of needy persons residing in 
the block grant State; 

„B) use the funds made available to it 
under this section to raise the level of nutri- 
tion among low-income households residing 
in that block grant State; 

(C) designate a single agency which shall 
be responsible for the administration, or su- 
pervision of the administration, of the pro- 
gram for which funds made available under 
this section are used; 

D) provide that fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures will be established to 
ensure the proper disbursal of and account- 
ing for Federal funds paid to the block 
grant State under this section, including 
procedures for monitoring the program car- 
ried out by the block grant State with the 
assistance provided under this section; 

(E) provide for an audit (pursuant to 
paragraph (8)), not less often than biennial- 
ly, of the block grant State’s expenditures 
of amounts received under this section; 

(F) describe how the block grant State 
program will operate to carry out this para- 
graph, including a description of the assist- 
ance to be provided under the program, the 
recipients who will be eligible under the pro- 
gram, and the administering agency; and 

“(G) comply with all the requirements of 
this paragraph and the public hearing re- 
quirement of paragraph (2). 

“(4) The Secretary may not prescribe the 
manner in which the block grant States 
comply with paragraph (3). Each block 
grant State may prescribe, and the Secre- 
tary may not limit, standards of or require- 
ments for eligibility for benefits under this 
section. Such standards or requirements 
may include a requirement for work or 
household contributions, or both, as a condi- 
tion of eligibility for benefits under this sec- 
tion. 
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(5) A grant made under this section may 
not be used by the block grant State, or by 
any person with whom the block grant 
State makes arrangements to carry out this 
section, for the purchase or improvement of 
land, or the purchase, construction, or per- 
manent improvement of a building or other 
facility. 

“(6)(A) The chief executive officer of each 
block grant State shall prepare and furnish 
to the Secretary a plan which describes how 
the block grant State will implement the as- 
surances specified in paragraph (3). The 
chief executive officer of each block grant 
State may revise a plan prepared under this 
subparagraph and shall furnish a copy of 
the revised plan to the Secretary before its 
implementation. 

“(B) A plan, including any revision of a 
plan, prepared under subparagraph (A) 
shall be made available for public inspection 
within the block grant State in a manner 
that will facilitate the review of, and com- 
ment on, the plan. 

“(C) An Indian tribe or tribal organization 
which receives a grant under subsection 
(c) shall not be a part of the plan submit- 
ted under this paragraph. 

7) The Secretary may, upon a block 
grant State's request, provide technical as- 
sistance with respect to programs for the 
provision of assistance under this section, 
including technical assistance for the pur- 
pose of determining the feasibility of specif- 
ic block grant plans udner consideration by 
the block grant State. 

(8) Each block grant State shall provide 
for an annual audit of the funds provided to 
such block grant State under this section 
and shall have such audit conducted by an 
entity independent of the agency adminis- 
tering activities or services under this sec- 
tion. The audit shall be conducted in accord- 
ance with generally accepted accounting 
principles. Within thirty days after the com- 
pletion of the audit, the chief executive offi- 
cer of the block grant State shall submit a 
copy of the audit to the legislature of the 
block grant State and the Secretary. 

"(9) The Comptroller General shall from 
time to time evaluate expenditures by block 
grant States of grants made under this sec- 
tion in order to ensure that expenditures 
are consistent with this section and to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the block grant 
State in accomplishing the purposes of this 
section. 

“(eX1) No person may on the ground of 
race, color, national origin, or sex be ex- 
cluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimina- 
tion under, a program or activity funded 
with funds made available under this sec- 
tion. Any prohibition against discrimination 
on the basis of age under the Age Discrimi- 
nation Act of 1975 (42 U.S.C. 6101 et seq.) or 
with respect to an otherwise qualified 
handicapped individual as provided in sec- 
tion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
(29 U.S.C. 794) shall also apply to such a 
program or activity. 

“(2) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that there has been a failure to comply with 
paragraph (1) or any applicable regulation 
pertaining to paragraph (1), the Secretary 
shall notify the chief executive officer of 
the block grant State and request the chief 
executive officer to secure compliance. If 
within a reasonable period of time, not to 
exceed sixty days, the chief executive offi- 
cer fails or refuses to secure compliance, the 
secretary may— 

(A) refer the matter to the Attorney 
General with a recommendation that an ap- 
propriate civil action be instituted; 
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“(B) exercise the powers and functions 
provided under title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000d et seq.), the 
Age Discrimination Act of 1975 (42 U.S.C. 
6101 et seq.), or section 504 of the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 794), as may be 
applicable; or 

(C) take such other action as may be pro- 
vided by law. 

(3) When a matter is referred to the At- 
torney General pursuant to paragraph 
(2A), or whenever the Attorney General 
has reason to believe there has occurred a 
pattern or practice in violation of this sub- 
section, the Attorney General may bring a 
civil action in an appropriate United States 
district court for such relief as may be ap- 
propriate, including injunctive relief. 

“(f)(1) The Secretary shall pay each block 
grant State the total allotment of funds for 
a fiscal year to which the block grant State 
is entitled under subsection (c) immediately 
after the Secretary has determined the 
amount of such allotment. 

(2) Payments made to block grant State 
under this section for any fiscal year may be 
expended by the block grant State only in 
such fiscal year or in the succeeding fiscal 
year. 

(3) Any funds paid to a block grant State 
under subsection (e) which are not expend- 
ed by the block grant State in the fiscal 
year for which they are paid or in the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year may be expended by the 
block grant State on other social services 
provided pursuant to Federal law. The block 
grant State shall inform the Secretary of all 
such funds expended on other social serv- 
ices. If the block grant State elects not to 
expend all or part of the funds on other 
social services, the unexpended funds shall 
be returned to the Secretary and added to 
the amount made available for allotment to 
all the block grant States under subsection 
(be) for the following fiscal year. 

“(g) 1AM) A block grant State shall 
repay to the United States any amounts not 
expended other than in accordance with 
this section. 

(ii) The Secretary shall (in the absence 
of repayment by the block grant State 
under clause (i)) offset the amounts against 
any other amount to which the block grant 
State is or may become entitled under this 
section. 

“(BXi) The Secretary shall respond in an 
expeditious and speedy manner to com- 
plaints of a substantial or serious nature 
that a block grant State has failed to use 
funds in accordance with this section or an 
assurance made under subsection (d)(3). 

(ii) The Secretary, after adequate notice 
and an opportunity for a hearing conducted 
within the affected block grant State, shall 
withhold funds from a block grant State 
which fails to utilize its allotment substan- 
tially in accordance with this section or fails 
to meet an assurance made on behalf of the 
block grant State under subsection (d)(3). 

“(C) Any funds repaid, offset, or withheld 
under this paragraph in any fiscal year shall 
be added to the amount made available for 
allotment to all the block grant States 
under subsection (b)(4) for the following 
fiscal year. 

(2) The Comptroller General may con- 
duct investigations of the use of funds re- 
ceived under this section by a block grant 
State in order to ensure compliance with 
this section. 

“(3XA) In connection with an investiga- 
tion conducted under this subsection, a 
block grant State shall make appropriate 
books, documents, papers, and records avail- 
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able to the Secretary and the Comptroller 
General, upon a reasonable request, for ex- 
amination, copying, or mechanical reproduc- 
tion on or off the premises of the entity 
concerned. 

„B) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General may not request information not 
readily available to a block grant State or 
require that information be compiled, col- 
lected, or transmitted in a form not already 
available. 

ch) Whoever knowingly and willfully em- 
bezzles, misapplies, steals, or obtains by 
fraud, false statement, or forgery, any 
funds, assets, or property provided or fi- 
nanced under this section shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or both. If the value 
of the funds, assets, or property involved is 
not over $200, the penalty shall be a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(DCL) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Comptroller General, shall evaluate 
possible alternate formulas for the allot- 
ment of funds to block grant States under 
subsection (c). The formulas shall provide 
for the equitable distribution of the funds 
to block grant States and take into account 
the population, number of low-income 
households, financial resources, levels of un- 
employment, and such other factors within 
the block grant States which the Secretary 
deems appropriate. 

(2) The Secretary shall report to the 
Congress on the evaluation conducted pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) no later than one 
year after the date of enactment of the 
Food Stamp Optional Block Grant Act of 
1983.“ 

(b) Section 3 of the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 (7 U.S.C. 2012) is amended by striking 
out “As" in the matter preceding subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof Except as 
provided in section 21(a), as“. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective on October 1, 1983. 


By Mr. DODD (for himself and 
Mr. WEICKER): 

S.J. Res. 99. Joint resolution desig- 
nating May 1983 as Purple Heart 
Month,” and honoring the three origi- 
nal recipients of the Purple Heart; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

PURPLE HEART MONTH 

è Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a joint resolution 
which would designate May 1983 as 
Purple Heart Month. My colleague, 
Mr. WEICKER, joins me in this effort. 
In the House of Representatives, an 
identical measure has been introduced 
by Congresswoman BARBARA KENNELLY 
and cosponsored by all the other mem- 
bers of the Connecticut delegation. 

There is a very good reason why 
those of us who represent the State of 
Connecticut have a special interest in 
this subject. In America’s early mili- 
tary history, the Purple Heart was 
awarded for conspicuous bravery. 
George Washington established it on 
August 7, 1782, and it was soon there- 
after awarded to three Connecticut 
men, all of them sergeants, fighting in 
the war for American independence. 

Sgt. Elijah Churchill of Enfield, Sgt. 
William Brown of Stamford, and Sgt. 
Daniel Bissell of East Windsor thus 
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became the first of more than 1 mil- 
lion Americans to earn this honor. 

Today, of course, the Purple Heart is 
awarded to members of the Armed 
Forces or civilians serving with them 
who are wounded while defending the 
interests of our Nation. It thus sym- 
bolizes the personal sacrifice which 
Americans have always made when 
their country has needed them. 

This is a truly significant part of our 
heritage and it is only fitting that we 
should reflect upon its meaning by ob- 
serving Purple Heart Month and hon- 
oring the tradition which began some 
two centuries ago in the heroic actions 
of three soldiers from Connecticut.e 
Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, 
today I join my colleague from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp) in introducing a 
joint resolution that would set aside 
this month, May 1983, as Purple Heart 
Month. Last week, Congresswoman 
KENNELLY introduced an identical res- 
olution on behalf of the entire Con- 
necticut delegation. 

Connecticut is proud to have been 
home to the three original recipients 
of the Purple Heart, which was at that 
time called the “Badge of Military 
Merit.“ Sgts. Elijah Churchill of En- 
field, William Brown of Stamford, and 
Daniel Bissell of East Windsor all 
served during the American Revolu- 
tionary War. They were awarded this 
honor for their conspicuous bravery. 

The first Purple Heart was present- 
ed to Sergeant Churchill on May 3, 
1783. Two hundred years later, the 
medal still stands as a symbol of both 
stouthearted bravery and selfless com- 
mitment by individuals to their coun- 
try. Today the Purple Heart is award- 
ed to civilians as well as military who 
are wounded by the action of an op- 
posing force. More than 1 million 
Americans have received it since 
World War I—and many of these died 
without seeing the medal their actions 
earned them. 

I think important for the whole 
Nation to pause and remember these 
Purple Heart recipients, the living and 
the dead, and their valor on behalf of 
the Nation. o 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 17 
At the request of Mr. Dore, the 
names of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Bumpers), and the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGs) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 17, a bill to 
expand and improve the domestic 
commodity distribution program. 
S. 29 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. East), was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 29, a bill to strengthen law 
enforcement in the areas of child ex- 
ploitation and pornography, and for 
other purposes. 
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8. 45 
At the request of Mr. Syms, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. HELMS), was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 45, a bill to amend title 
18, chapter 44, United States Code, to 
provide clarification of limitations on 
controls of the interstate movement of 
firearms, and to prohibit the use of 
Federal funds to political subdivisions 
which implement certain gun control 
ordinances. 
S. 108 
At the request of Mr. Grass.Ley, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THURMOND) was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 108, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
encourage contributions of equipment 
to postsecondary vocational education 
programs and to allow a credit to em- 
ployers for vocational education 
courses taught by an employee with- 
out compensation and for temporary 
employment of full-time vocational 
educational instructors. 
8. 212 
At the request of Mr. PRESSLER, the 
name of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. JACKSON) was added as a cosponor 
of S. 212, a bill to authorize funds for 
the U.S. Travel and Tourism Adminis- 
tration. 
S. 416 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 416, a bill to amend the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act by desig- 
nating a segment of the Illinois River 
in Oregon and the Owyhee River in 
Oregon as components of the National 
Wild and Scenic River System. 
S. 427 
At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
name of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. HUDDLESTON) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 427, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
remove certain limitations on charita- 
ble contributions of certain literary, 
musical, or artistic compositions. 
S. 462 
At the request of Mr. GRassLEx, the 
name of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WARNER) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 462, a bill to amend section 
1951 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes. 
S. 476 
At the request of Mr. Levin, the 
names of the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
GLENN), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn), the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Kasten), and the Senator 
from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 476, a bill to 
amend title II of the Social Security 
Act to require a finding of medical im- 
provement when disability benefits are 
terminated, to provide for a review 
and right to personal appearance prior 
to termination of disability benefits, to 
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provide for uniform standards in de- 
termining disability, to provide contin- 
ued payment of disability benefits 
during the appeals process, and for 
other purposes. 


S. 578 

At the request of Mr. Simpson, the 
names of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Boschwrrz), the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ), the Senator 
from California (Mr. Cranston), the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrn1), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MITCHELL), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. SARBANES), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SPEC- 
TER), and the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. INOUYE) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 578, a bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide for 
adult day health care services for vet- 
erans, to authorize the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to administer a communi- 
ty residential care program, to estab- 
lish a presumption of service-connec- 
tion for former prisoners of war suf- 
fering from dysthymic disorder and to 
revise and clarify eligibility for reim- 
bursement of expenses of travel for 
Veterans’ Administration health care. 

S. 591 

At the request of Mr. Inouye, the 
names of the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL), the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. HELMS), and the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 


HUMPHREY) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 591, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 
mechanism for taxpayers to designate 
$1 of any overpayment of income tax, 
and to contribute other amounts, for 
use by the U.S. Olympic Committee. 


S. 815 

At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
names of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Boren), the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Rot), the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. JEPSEN), and the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 815, a bill to 
provide that it shall be unlawful to 
discriminate against any meetings of 
students in public secondary schools 
and to provide the district courts with 
jurisdiction. 

S. 870 

At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
the name of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. WALLOP) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 870, a bill entitled The 
Federal Contractor Employees Flexi- 
time Bill.” 


S. 880 
At the request of Mr. PRESSLER, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
McCLureE) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 880, a bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide equity 
to daytime radio broadcasters. 
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S. 980 
At the request of Mr. WalLor, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. HELMS) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 980, a bill to amend the 
Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Amendments Act of 1977 to provide 
that the provisions of such act shall 
not apply to the surface mining of 
stone, clay, and sand work. 
S. 986 
At the request of Mr. PRESSLER, the 
name of the Senator from Florida 
(Mrs. HAWKINS) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 986, a bill to repeal em- 
ployer reporting requirements with re- 
spect to tips. 
S. 995 
At the request of Mr. Exon, the 
names of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. ZORINSKY), and the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. WARNER) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 995, a bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to modify 
the rule for the commencement of the 
period of payment of certain adjust- 
ments in compensation in the case of 
hospitalized veterans. 
S. 1000 
At the request of Mr. TRIBLE, the 
names of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. D'Amato), and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1000, a bill to promote 
increased ocean transportation of bulk 
commodities in the foreign commerce 
of the United States in U.S.-flag ships, 
to strengthen the defense industrial 
base, and for other purposes. 
S. 1033 
At the request of Mr. Simpson, the 
names of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. SPECTER), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. BoscHwitTz), the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. CRANSTON), 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. MATSUNAGA), the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. DeConcrn1), and the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1033, a 
bill to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to establish an emergency job 
training program for wartime veter- 
ans. 
S. 1080 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
names of the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND), the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT), the Sena- 
tor from Texas (Mr. Tower), and the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1080, a 
bill to amend the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act to require Federal agencies 
to analyze the effects of rules to im- 
prove their effectiveness and to de- 
crease their compliance costs, to pro- 
vide for a periodic review of regula- 
tions, and for other purposes. 
S. 1090 
At the request of Mr. WaLLop, the 
names of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Drxon), and the Senator from 
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California (Mr. W1Lson) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1090, a bill to estab- 
lish a National Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission to 
study and recommend appropriate 
policies and activities for Government 
agencies at the Federal, State, and 
local levels and for the private sector, 
to assure the continued availability of 
quality outdoor recreation experiences 
in America to the year 2000, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1094 
At the request of Mr. Dopp, the 
names of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER), and the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Burpick) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1094, a bill 
to amend the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 to make grants to the 
States for high-technology vocational 
education programs. 
S. 1145 
At the request of Mr. Denton, the 
names of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. BoscHwitz), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. DURENBERGER), and 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1145, a bill to recognize the organiza- 
tion known as the Catholic War Veter- 
ans of the United States of America, 
Incorporated. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 19 
At the request of Mr. INovyeE, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeECoNcINI) was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 19, 
a joint resolution to authorize and re- 
quest the President to designate the 
period August 26, 1983, through 
August 30, 1983, as National Psychol- 
ogy Days.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 74 
At the request of Mr. Garn, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. HELMS) was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 74, 
a joint resolution to express the sense 
of the Congress that the United States 
should promote the goal of strategic 
stability and reduce the risk of nuclear 
war through a balanced program of 
force modernization together with ne- 
gotiations to achieve substantial, veri- 
fiable and militarily significant reduc- 
tions to equal levels in the nuclear ar- 
senals of both superpowers. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 94 
At the request of Mr. MATTINGLY, 
the name of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. METZENBAUM) was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 94, 
a joint resolution to authorize and re- 
quest the President to designate May 
8, 1983 to June 19, 1983, as “Family 
Reunion Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 97 
At the request of Mr. BoscHwITz, 
the names of the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. ABDNOR), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. MURKOWSKI), the 
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Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Do- 
MENICI), and the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. NIcKLES) were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
97, a joint resolution to authorize the 
erection of a memorial on public 
grounds in the District of Columbia, or 
its environs, in honor and commemo- 
ration of members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States and the 
allied forces who served in the Korean 
war. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 30 

At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. SARBANES) was added s a cospon- 
sor of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
30, a concurrent resolution to reject 
the medicare cuts contained in the 
President’s fiscal year 1984 budget. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 119 

At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. QUAYLE) was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Resolution 119, a resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of the 
Senate that the United States should 
proceed with the sale and delivery of 
F-16 aircraft to Israel. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 34—SUPPORTING A CALL 
FOR JOBS WITH PEACE 


Mr. CRANSTON submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution, which 
was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations: 

S. Con. Res. 34 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), 

Whereas in November 1982 over fifty 
cities and towns in the United States voted 
for cuts in military spending and greater 
funding of human services and civilian jobs 
programs, and the average “yes” vote was 
an extraordinarily high 66 percent, includ- 
ing Milwaukee, Wisconsin, registering 78 
percent “yes”; Lansing, Michigan, 72 per- 
cent “yes”; and San Jose, California, a 
center of military industries, 62.3 percent 
“yes”; 

Whereas all Americans, including those 
subsisting on a fixed income or without an 
adequate source of income, should have the 
right to a decent standard of living with 
adequate nutrition, housing, health care, 
education, and other essential services; 

Whereas the Nation's cities, counties, and 
communities are in desperate need of Feder- 
al action that generates jobs and services 
for their residents, and spending on weapon- 
ry is essentially nonproductive and gener- 
ates fewer jobs per dollar than other Feder- 
al spending; 

Whereas President Reagan has proposed 
military spending from fiscal year 1983 
through fiscal year 1988 that would total 
some $2 trillion; 

Whereas these proposed increases in mili- 
tary spending would require still deeper cuts 
in domestic programs in future years, fuel 
inflation, and further undermine our econo- 
my; and 

Whereas the Reagan Administration is re- 
lentlessly increasing production of nuclear 
and conventional weapons far beyond the 
security needs of our Nation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that greater Federal funding should 
be made available for jobs and programs de- 
signed to meet the human needs of all seg- 
ments of our population in an equitable 
fashion in the areas of education, job train- 
ing and retraining, housing, health care, 
transportation, public health and safety, 
and other human services, including voca- 
tional rehabilitation, day care, nutrition and 
feeding programs, and child and spouse 
abuse prevention, by significantly reducing 
the amount of our tax dollars spent on 
weapons; and that these spending priorities 
will promote a healthier economy, greater 
national security, and more jobs with peace; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress, in support of 
this call for jobs with peace, endorses the 
National Jobs With Peace Week of Sunday, 
April 15, to Saturday, April 21, 1984, and 
will publicize this week and explore other 
ways to assist in this effort, and urges the 
President to issue a proclamation calling 
upon the people of the United States, Fed- 
eral, State, and local government officials, 
and other interested groups and organiza- 
tions to set aside this week for appropriate 
observances, ceremonies, and other forms of 
recognition. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
am today submitting Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 34, a concurrent reso- 
lution expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress in support of a call for jobs with 
peace. I believe that the text of the 
concurrent resolution speaks quite 
clearly for itself. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 140—RE- 
LATING THE FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. BAKER (for himself, Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, Mr. HELMS, Mr. HOLLINGsS, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. Forp, Mr. Sasser, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. Burpick, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. HUDDLESTON) 
submitted the following resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works: 

S. Res. 140 


Whereas May 18, 1983, marks the 50th an- 
niversary of the signing, by President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, of the Act of 
Congress creating the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority; 

Whereas TVA soundly has demonstrated 
the wisdom of Congress and the President 
in creating a unique corporation “clothed 
with the power of government but possessed 
of the flexibility and initiative of a private 
enterprise:“ 

Whereas TVA's varied efforts are primari- 
ly carried out in a seven-state region, they 
also include many features that contribute 
to the national interest; 

Whereas TVA for a half-century has 
helped achieve the integrated conservation 
and development of the Tennessee Valley's 
natural resources, successfully demonstrat- 
ing this concept for the Nation and the 
world; 

Whereas TVA has perfected flood control 
and hydropower development on the once 
raging Tennessee River and its tributaries, 
whose watershed receives an average annual 
rainfall of 52 inches, annually producing an 
average of 16 billion kilowatt hours of pollu- 
tion-free, low cost electric power and annu- 
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ally preventing an average of $140 million in 
estimated flood damages on the Tennessee, 
Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers; 

Whereas TVA has developed the transpor- 
tation potential of the Tennessee River 
through 10 dams with navigation locks, pro- 
viding direct employment of more than 
45,000 persons in waterfront industries, 
annual transport of over 30 million tons of 
barge traffic and $100 million in annual 
transportation savings; 

Whereas TVA economically and depend- 
ably, through 110 municipal electric utilities 
and 50 rural electric cooperatives, provides 
more than 100 billion kilowatt hours of elec- 
tric power each year for 7 million people in 
7 States, at rates 27 percent below the na- 
tional average; 

Whereas the TVA Power System is self-fi- 
nanced, at no cost to the Nation's taxpayers, 
and TVA has created an $18 billion Power 
asset owned by the taxpayers; 

Whereas TVA has made repayments to 
the United States Treasury of $1.9 billion, 
$.5 billion more than the original Federal 
power-system investment; 

Whereas TVA has led the Nation in 
energy conservation, surveying more than 
700,000 homes and providing more than 
310,000 interest-free loans for home weath- 
erization; 

Whereas TVA, one of the largest coal and 
nuclear power suppliers in the country, is 
strongly committed to clean air and nuclear 
safety and to research and demonstration of 
new methods to attain cleaner air and nu- 
clear safety; 

Whereas TVA equally is committed to 
demonstrating effective use of solar, bio- 
mass and other renewable energy sources; 

Whereas TVA diligently has improved fer- 
tilizer technology for the Nation and the 
world, originating and transferring to use 
three-fourths of the Nation's present fertil- 
izer technology through 661 licensed TVA 
innovations utilized by 389 fertilizer compa- 
nies in 39 States: 

Whereas TVA has improved farming pro- 
ductivity throughout the region, especially 
for the small farmer, through cooperative 
demonstrations; 

Whereas TVA responsibly has conserved 
and developed the region’s natural re- 
sources, reforesting 1.7 million acres of land, 
restoring fish and wildlife, improving the 
quality of air and water, and providing 
recreation for millions of people; 

Whereas TVA has established a partner- 
ship in recreation on TVA lakes and lands, 
producing $70 million in annual recreation 
visit benefits and $630 million in govern- 
ment and business recreation development; 

Whereas TVA's partnership with people 
over five decades has helped increase Valley 
per capita income from $168 in 1933 to 
$7,378 in 1980; 

Whereas under the specific direction of 
the TVA Act to employ its personnel with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and to es- 
tablish a system of organization to fix re- 
sponsibility and promote efficiency, many 
TVA employees have become leaders in 
their particular fields and have contributed 
not only to TVA's efforts, but consistent 
with TVA's contribution to the national in- 
terest, have benefitted both business and 
governmental interests; 

Whereas TVA has strenghened its part- 
nership with its constituent States of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Virginia, and 
hundreds of local communities, to enhance 
the region’s economic future by increasing 
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the self-reliance of localities and the job 
skills of Valley residents; and 

Whereas independent auditors confirm 
TVA’s management is working to assure ef- 
ficiency, accountability and openness in all 
activities; 

Whereas TVA is indeed appropriately de- 
scribed as Shaping Tomorrow Today:“ and 

Whereas TVA on May 18th will enter its 
51st year of successful stewardship for the 
region, example for the United States and 
inspiration for developing nations through- 
out the world: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Senate 
congratulates the directors, managers and 
employees—past and present—of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority on the occasion of 
its 50th Anniversary. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Senate is di- 
rected to transmit a copy of this resolution 
to the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President on May 
18 TVA will celebrate the 50th anni- 
versary of signing of the act of Con- 
gress which created the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. To commemorate 
that occasion, I am submitting a reso- 
lution today which gives a thumbnail 
sketch of TVA's many accomplish- 
ments which are a resource for the 
people of this country. 

I have always maintained—and 
rightly so—that TVA is a national re- 
source—a national demonstration, an 
experiment which has worked. The 
benefits from TVA's many and varied 
activities are shared across this coun- 
try and are expanding throughout the 
world. I, for one, want to congratulate 
the many people who have worked at 
TVA throughout the years, the 
present and former Board members, 
and the people in the Tennessee 
Valley who have been served by the 
TVA for the past 50 years. 

We in Congress can be proud that 
some of the experiments which we 
work so hard to establish actually 
work—and work well. TVA is one of 
the success stories. Aptly described as 
“Shaping Tomorrow Today’’—that is 
TVA. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join with my friend and 
colleague the able majority leader 
(Mr. BAKER) in submitting this resolu- 
tion acknowledging the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. 

I was privileged a half-century ago 
to be involved in the development of 
the original TVA legislation. It was 
one of a wide variety of measures en- 
acted during the troubled days of the 
Great Depression as a nation strug- 
gled to pull itself together and restruc- 
ture its devastated economy. 

One has but to visit the seven-State 
TVA region to know that success has 
flowed from what some said was a rad- 
ical experiment 50 years ago. Al- 
though TVA is often seen only as a 
producer of electricity, its character 
and its operations are much more 
varied. TVA is indeed the Nation's 
largest electric utility but it is also 
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heavily involved in such activities as 
economic development, recreation, 
conservation, and the production of 
fertilizer. It is, in effect, an active re- 
gional planning authority in its service 
area. 

Today TVA is a vital force in the life 
and economy of the region. Its impact 
is widely felt and it is a responsible 
and often innovative neighbor. It has 
grown and matured in the last half 
century. It has charted new courses in 
helping to develop the region. It has 
encouraged scientific innovation. It 
has proven the validity of the original 
TVA concept enunciated in 1933. 

Mr. President, together with the 
people of the valley, I look back with 
pride to 50 years of accomplishments 
by TVA. I also look forward to the 
future for I know that this now 
mature organization will continue to 
move forward to create a better life 
and a stronger economy in the Tennes- 
see Valley. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 142—LIMIT- 
ING NUCLEAR WARHEAD 
ICBM’'S 


Mr. HUDDLESTON submitted the 
following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

S. Res. 142 


Resolved, That the President should call 
on the leadership of the USSR to enter im- 
mediately into a bilateral moratorium on 
the testing and deployment of new types” 
of ICBMs or new variants of “existing 
types” of ICBMs armed with more than one 
warhead, as a supplement to existing formal 
and informal limitations on strategic offen- 
sive arms. 

No funds shall be expended under this or 
any other act for the testing or production 
of the MX for six months or until such time 
as the President certifies to the Congress 
that the USSR has tested or is deploying a 
“new type” of ICBM or a new variant of an 
“existing type” ICBM with more than one 
warhead after the date the bilateral morato- 
rium comes into force. 

The President is urged to propose to the 
USSR the following arms limitations: a, the 
two parties be allowed to test, deploy and 
produce one new type of ICBM of a very 
small size armed with a single warhead; b. 
all future variants of “existing types” of 
ICBM be tested with single warheads; and c. 
a schedule be established for the phased re- 
duction to an agreed ceiling of currently de- 
ployed MIRVed ICBMs. 

The terms “new” and “existing” types of 
ICBMs are used herein as defined in Article 
IV. 9 of the SALT II Treaty. An “existing 
type” is an ICBM flight-tested as of May 1. 
1979; a “new type” is a system tested after 
that date. 


@ Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
earlier today in the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, I voted present“ on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 26, the 
MX resolution. I did so as a protest to 
this administration’s arms control 
policy and its handling of the MX 
itself. If we are to proceed with the 
MX, then I believe we must have true 
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arms control. I am encouraged by the 
letter which Senator Nunn received 
today from the White House, and I 
intend to study it closely. Personally, 
however, I hope that the Congress can 
look at some stronger proposals, either 
through a resolution or in conjunction 
with the defense authorization bill. 

Consequently, I am submitting a res- 
olution which proposes that the 
United States refrain from testing and 
deploying the MX if the Soviet Union 
will refrain from further testing of the 
SSX-24 or any other new MIRV'd 
ICBM. If the Soviet Union fails to re- 
frain or if there is no response within 
6 months, then the President could 
move ahead. The resolution would also 
urge the President to propose to the 
Soviet Union that we move toward 
single warhead missiles and set a 
phased reduction of currently de- 
ployed MIRVed ICBM's. If the Soviets 
fail to respond to a plan for reductions 
of existing MIRV's, the Congress 
could also authorize a go ahead on MX 
testing and production. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT REVISION 


HATFIELD AMENDMENT NO. 1261 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. HATFIELD submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 529) to revise and 
reform the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, and for other purposes; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 108, line 11, strike out “Within” 
and insert in lieu thereof Except as provid- 
ed in paragraph (3), within”. 

On page 110, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following: 

“(3)(A) Before the President implements 
any change in or addition to the require- 
ments of subsection (b) which would require 
an individual to present a card or other doc- 
ument (designed specifically for use for this 
purpose) at the time of hiring, recruitment, 
or referral, he shall prepare and transmit to 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives and the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the Senate a report 
setting forth his proposal to implement 
such a change or addition. No such change 
or addition may be implemented if, within 
30 calender days after receiving such report, 
the Congress adopts a concurrent resolution 
stating in substance that it objects to the 
implementation of such change or addition. 

(AA) Any such concurrent resolution 
shall be considered in the Senate in accord- 
ance with paragraph (5). 

“(B) For the purpose of expediting the 
consideration and adoption of concurrent 
resolutions under paragraph (3), a motion to 
proceed to the consideration of any such 
concurrent resolution after it has been re- 
ported by the appropriate committee shall 
be treated as highly privileged in the House 
of Representatives. 
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“(5)(A) For purposes of paragraph (3), the 
continuity of a session of Congress is broken 
only by an adjournment of the Congress 
sine die, and the days on which either 
House is not in session because of an ad- 
journment of more than three days to a day 
certain are excluded in the computation of 
the period indicated. 

“(B) Subparagraphs (C) and (D) of this 
subsection are enacted— 

(i) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and as such they are 
deemed a part of the rules of the Senate, 
but applicable only with respect to the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the Senate in the 
case of concurrent resolutions referred to in 
paragraph (3), and supersede other rules of 
the Senate only to the extent that such 
paragraphs are inconsistent therewith; and 

(ii) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of the Senate to change such 
rules at any time, in the same manner and 
to the case of any other rule of the Senate. 

(Ci If the committee of the Senate to 
which has been referred a resolution relat- 
ing to a certification has not reported such 
resolution at the end of ten calendar days 
after its introduction, not counting any day 
which is excluded under subparagraph (A), 
it is in order to move either to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of 
the resolution or to discharge the commit- 
tee from further consideration of any other 
resolution introduced with respect to the 
same certification which has been referred 
to the committee, except that no motion to 
discharge shall be in order after the com- 
mittee has reported a resolution with re- 
spect to the same certification. 

(ii) A motion to discharge under clause 
(i) may be made only by a Senator favoring 
the resolution, is privileged, and debate 
thereon shall be limited to not more than 1 
hour, to be divided equally between those 
favoring and those opposing the resolution, 


the time to be divided equally between, and 
controlled by, the majority leader and the 


minority leader or their designees. An 
amendment to the motion is not in order, 
and it is not in order to move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion is agreed to or 
disagreed to. 

“(DX) A motion in the Senate to proceed 
to the consideration of a resolution shall be 
privileged. An amendment to the motion 
shall not be in order, nor shall it be in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(ii) Debate in the Senate on a resolution, 
and all debatable motions and appeals in 
connection therewith, shall be limited to 
not more than 10 hours, to be equally divid- 
ed between, and controlled by, the majority 
leader and the minority leader or their des- 
ignees. 

(iii) Debate in the Senate on any debata- 
ble motion or appeal in connection with a 
resolution shall be limited to not more than 
1 hour, to be equally divided between, and 
controlled by, the mover and the manager 
of the resolution, except that in the event 
the manager of the resolution is in favor of 
any such motion or appeal, the time in op- 
position thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or his designee. Such lead- 
ers, or either of them, may, from time under 
their control on the passage of a resolution, 
allot additional time to any Senator during 
the consideration of any debatable motion 
or appeal. 

(iv) A motion in the Senate to further 
limit debate on a resolution, debatable 
motion, or appeal is not debatable. No 
amendment to, or motion to recommit, a 
resolution is in order in the Senate. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
United States cannot continue to 
absorb unregulated flows of immi- 
grants to this country. Our economy is 
distressed, our social services budgets 
are severely strained, and our capac- 
ities for compassion are fatigued. I 
would be negligent if I failed to ac- 
knowledge the outstanding leadership 
Senator Srmpson has exhibited by 
bringing to the Senate floor at this 
early date a major immigration reform 
proposal, S. 529. This bill is the end 
product of exhaustive research and ne- 
gotiation efforts by Senators SIMPSON, 
KENNEDY, and their colleagues on the 
Judiciary Committee, and I congratu- 
late all of these Members for present- 
ing to the Senate a very fair and bal- 
anced approach to the pressing immi- 
gration problems which continue to 
confront our communities. 

However, there is a provision inno- 
cently tucked away in the 120-plus 
pages of S. 529 that poses a serious 
threat to the civil liberty and personal 
privacy of all of us. Section 274a(c)(1) 
permits the President to implement 
changes in or additions to the identifi- 
cation procedures mandated in the 
employer sanctions section to estab- 
lish a secure system to determine em- 
ployment eligibility. 

Indeed, the bill does not require the 
issuance of a national ID card. It 
merely leaves the door wide open for 
the President to unilaterally imple- 
ment a nationwide ID card without 
any congressional oversight or input 
or consultation. 

Mr. President, I do not believe we 
can wash our hands of this matter 
quite so easily. The amendment that I 
am offering to the immigration bill 
will require the consent of both 
Houses of Congress to any changes in 
the law pertaining to a national identi- 
fier. My amendment does not forbid 
such a card from being instituted—it 
merely requires Congress to vote up or 
down on such a novel break in the tra- 
dition of our democracy. 

There is no consensus among our 
citizens, let alone among the Members 
of Congress, that a national ID card is 
desirable. There are many of us who 
deeply resent the extent to which the 
social security card has become a na- 
tional identifier. The social security 
numbering system, instituted to pro- 
vide a speedy account system for the 
Social Security Board, is now used for 
draft registration purposes, college 
ID's, Senate ID's, driver's licenses, and 
as a cross-reference for every business 
and governmental personnel or credit 
system imaginable. And much of this 
can be traced to November of 1943, 
when President Roosevelt issued an 
Executive order which kicked the door 
wide open to allow the expansion of 
the use of the social security number 
in society. 

Of course, the argument follows: 
Since we have an identification card of 
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such broad use, why not standardize 
and broaden it a little more? Why not 
institute a simple national ID card? 
Well, Mr. President, the answer is very 
clear to me. To the extent the social 
security card has become a national 
ID card, that broad application must 
be curtailed—not expanded. We must 
not be blind to the Orwellian evils 
which operate below the surface of 
seemingly innocuous proposals such as 
those which suggest secure systems of 
identification. The principles of expe- 
dience, convenience, and uniformity 
which have allowed social security 
numbers to become a cornerstone in 
this Nation’s identification process 
must give way to more enlightened 
views of personal privacy and human 
integrity. 

What I find troublesome is the blind 
obedience to the notion that the more 
centralized the identification process, 
the more uniform the numbering 
system, the more mandatory the re- 
quirement, the better. More is not 
always better. In the case of the liber- 
ties and individual freedoms that dis- 
tinguish Americans from other mem- 
bers of the human family, the more 
identification, the more uniformity, 
and the more centralization of infor- 
mation, the greater the relinquish- 
ment of these very liberties and free- 
doms we hold so dear. I suggest that 
the same forces which have pushed 
the size of Government to its present 
proportions are operating behind be- 
guiling initiatives like national identi- 
fication proposals. 

The arguments in favor of formaliz- 
ing what has effectively occurred with 
social security numbers are seductively 
simple. These arguments maintain 
that nothing will change and that 
there are no other alternatives. It is 
asked, How else can you tell who is a 
lawful resident and who is not unless 
you have a noncounterfeitable, univer- 
sal card?” Well, the issue cannot be 
framed in such simplistic terms. Each 
time a citizen is asked to prove that he 
is lawfully present, each time that a 
human being is equated with a 
number, and each time society pres- 
sures good citizens to comply with 
identification requirements mandated 
or even suggested by government fiat, 
then America becomes less free for all 
of us. 

This computer age has spawned a 
tremendous reliance upon numbers 
and upon identifying persons and in- 
stitutions through numerical data. We 
give our social security number reflex- 
ively—to anyone who asks—without 
even a passing thought about what 
such practices are doing to our individ- 
ual or collective freedom. We all would 
be well-advised to consider how far we 
have come in such a short time in 
universalizing citizen identification. 
There are alternatives, certainly not 
as convenient or expeditious, as 
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present identification procedures, and 
these alternatives must be explored so 
that a line can be drawn between 
proper and improper identification 
practices. 

The immigration pressures that 
have devastated Texas, Florida, Cali- 
fornia and other regions of this coun- 
try make a national ID card a very at- 
tractive, expedient solution. However, 
we must thoughtfully approach such 
proposals, regardless of their short- 
term appeal. 

Mr. President, this is not the first 
time the issue of a national ID card 
has been discussed. In 1976, the De- 
partment of Justice’s report of the 
Federal Advisory Committee on False 
Identification thoroughly examined 
the possibility of adopting a national 
identification document. After exten- 
sive deliberation and study, this com- 
mittee strongly advised against such a 
document. The National Commission 
on Immigration and Refugee Policy 
voted 9 to 7 in favor of an identifica- 
tion system based on existing docu- 
ments. And I assure you, the citizens 
in my State have made themselves 
very clear about whether they want 
the Government to implement a costly 
new identification system. 

Mr. President, one can oppose the 
implementation of a national ID card 
and still be in support of a strong em- 
ployer's sanction provision in the bill. 
I have been supportive of the efforts 
of Senator Stimpson and the many who 
have consumed years of service in the 
Senate in search of a rational immi- 
gration policy. Further, I take issue 
with anyone who suggests that my 
amendment would cripple the enforce- 
ment of strong immigration controls 
against employing illegal aliens. 

The amendment that I am offering 
only requires Congress to examine 
whatever changes the President would 
like to implement with respect to na- 
tionwide documents of identification, 
and to vote it up or down. I believe 
Congress must not abdicate its respon- 
sibility here. There are issues of con- 
cern to Americans that run far deeper 
than control of our borders. All of 
these interests must be examined and 
balanced, and it would be irresponsible 
for us as a deliberative body to hand 
the President a blanket consent on the 
issue of whether America wants a na- 
tional ID card. 

Proponents of this section of the bill 
cannot have it both ways. They cannot 
claim that the bill most certainly does 
not require or even suggest a national 
ID card, and then simultaneously 
argue that if the President decides to 
implement such a card, Congress must 
not delay him. I am also unimpressed 
by the arguments which cite the laun- 
dry list of restrictions which would 
attend any employment eligibility doc- 
ument that may arise. 

Mr. President, once in place, a na- 
tional ID card would have a momen- 
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tum all of its own. Restrictions would 
give way to expedience and simplicity, 
as it has in the case of a social security 
card, and the threat that all of this 
centralized information could be 
abused by private interests, or govern- 
mental interests, would acquire new, 
sobering dimensions. 

In closing, Mr. President, I want to 
stress that this amendment is a pre- 
cautionary measure and nothing more. 
It does not affect current enforcement 
of employer sanctions. It does not pre- 
vent the President from making 
changes in Subsection (B), provided 
those changes do not entail the imple- 
mentation of a national ID card. What 
is more, this amendment does not pre- 
vent the President from actually im- 
plementing a national ID card system. 

All the amendment does is stipulate 
a procedure to be followed allowing an 
expedited review by Congress of any 
proposal to institute a national ID 
card. This procedure is similar to the 
many that are in place in certain arms 
sales arrangements, and it has been 
carefully drafted so as to steer clear of 
constitutional challenges. In effect, all 
the amendment does is require Con- 
gress to sign off on any plan to imple- 
ment a national ID card. I do not be- 
lieve that is an unreasonable require- 
ment, and I am hopeful my colleagues 
will support this amendment. 


FIRST CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION ON THE BUDGET 


WEICKER (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1262 


Mr. WEICKER (for himself, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. MATHIAS, 
and Mr. STAFFORD) proposed an 
amendment (subsequently modified) 
to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 27) revising and replacing the 
congressional budget for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1983, and 
setting forth the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
years 1984, 1985, and 1986; as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the Congress hereby determines and 
declares that the concurrent resolution on 
the budget for fiscal year 1983 is hereby re- 
vised, the first concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1984 is hereby estab- 
lished, and the appropriate budgetary levels 
for fiscal years 1985 and 1986 are hereby set 
forth: 

(a) The following budgetary levels are 
appropriate for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1982, October 1, 1983, October 
1, 1984, and October 1, 1985: 

“(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $603,325,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $664,300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $736,175,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $829,900,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be 
changed are as follows: 
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“Fiscal year 1983: +$125,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984; + $8,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: +$12,675,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: +$51,000,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for hospital in- 
surance within the recommended levels of 
Federal revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1983: $35,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $39,700,000,000, 

“Fiscal year 1985: $44,200,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $50,900,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues and other reve- 
nues pursuant to Public Law 98-21 for old 
age, surviviors, and disability insurance 
within the recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $148,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $166,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $187,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $204,400,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $875,925,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: $911,899,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $986,074,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $1,052,709,000,000. 

“(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $807,325,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984; $848,699,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $914,574,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $972,369,000,000. 

“(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $204,000,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $184,399,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $178,399,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $142,469,000,000. 

“(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $1,383,900,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $1,612,199,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,841,298,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $2,041,367,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the temporary 
statutory limits on such debt should be ac- 
cordingly increased are as follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: $93,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: $228,299,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: $229,099,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: $200,069,000,000. 

“(6) The appropriate levels of total Feder- 
al credit activity for the fiscal years begin- 
ning on October 1, 1982, October 1, 1983, 
October 1, 1984, and October 1, 1985, are as 
follows: 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A New direct 
855. 400,000,000. 

“(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New direct 
848.200.000.000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A New direct 
848.100.000, 000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A New direct 
848.700.000.000. 

(B) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$101,000,000,000. 

„) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
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priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1983 through 1986 for each 
major functional category are: 

“(1) National Defense (050); 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“CA) New 
$244,100,000,000. 

„(B) Outlays, $214,300,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 
E. New loan guarantee commitments, 

0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

“CA) New 
$270,650,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $242,600,000,000. 

(O) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

; „D) New loan guarantee commitments, 

0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

( New 
8300. 950.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 8272.550000, 000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

A) New 
8333.06 0,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, 8302. 420.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, 80. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
2) International Affairs (150): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

A New 
824.900.000.000. 

B) Outlays, 811.500.000.000. 

(C) New direct loan 
811.700.000.000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

"CA) New 
$18,200,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $12,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,200,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
816.500.000, 000. 

B) Outlays, 812.800, 000,000. 

‘(C) New direct loan 
811.500.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

) New 
815,900,000. 000. 

“(B) Outlays, 812.800.000.000. 

New direct loan 
511.600.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
810.300.000.000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,900,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $7,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$37,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

“CA) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 
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“(B) Outlays, $8,500,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A New budget authority, $8,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(4) Energy (270): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,000,000,000. 

) Outlays, $4,600,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,100,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,900,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $4,100,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$13,900,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
814.400.000.000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

() New 
812.500.000, 000. 

(B) Outlays, 812.800.000.000. 

‘(C) New direct loan 
8100.000000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
$12,000,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 

"(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
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“Fiscal year 1985: 


“CA) New 
$12,200,000,000. 
“(B) Outlays, $12,600,000,000. 

(New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New 
$12,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,200,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$27,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(6) Agriculture (350): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New 
$24,200,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $24,000,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$18,600,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

() New 
811.600.000.000. 
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“(B) Outlays, $11,400,000,000. 

"(C) New direct loan 
$12,100,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

“(A) New 
$14,000,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $12,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,700,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New 
$13,200,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$12,200,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

“(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$6,500,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A New budget authority, $5,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $1,800,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$6,400,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

“CA) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $0. 

(C New direct 
86.300.000. 000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, —$300,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
86.300.000. 000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

) New 
826.800.000.000. 

B) Outlays, 822. 100.000.000. 

C) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

A New 
827.700, 000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, 825.900, 000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

“(A) New 
$28,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,900,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“CA) New 
$29,200,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 
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“(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A New budget authority, $8,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,900,000,000. 

"(C) New direct loan 
82.100.000. 000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,100,000,000. 

"(C) New direct loan 
81.700.000, 000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $7,600,000,000. 

„ New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New 
$28,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

„New direct loan 
$600,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

() New 
831.800.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 827. 250,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
8 700,000,000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

A) New 
828.500.000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, 828.400, 000,000. 

(New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

) New 
828.500. 000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, 828.400, 000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
8800, 000,000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New 
825.325.000.000. 

„B) Outlays, 829.825.000, 000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$47,000,000. 

D) New loan quarantee commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

) New 
832.749.000, 000. 

(B) Outlays, 832.749.000.000. 

() New direct loan 
829.000.000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

“(A) New 
$35,724,000,000. 
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“(B) Outlays, $35,224,000,000. 

) New direct loan 
$28,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

( New 
837.849.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 837.249.000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
828.000.000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

) New 
846.100.000, 000. 

(B) Outlays 853. 100.000, 000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New 
$61,400,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $60,300,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

“(A) New 
$69,400,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $68,300,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
Fiscal year 1986: 

( New 
$79,100,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $75,600,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 

“(13) Income Security (600): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“CA) New 
$121,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $110,200,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
81.000, 000,000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
814.600.000.000. 

Fiscal year 1984: 

(A New 
8126. 000,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, 8104. 100.000, 000. 

() New direct loan 
581.000.000.000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$14,700,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

4 New 
$127,500,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $105,500,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
8800.000000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$16,500,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

CA) New 
$131,400,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $108,600,000,000. 

"(C) New direct loan 
$500,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$18,100,000,000. 

“(14) Social Security (650): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New 
$184,100,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $167,600,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loans obligations, $0. 
en New loan guarantee commitments, 

0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 


obligations, 
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(A) New authority, 
$174,900,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $177,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$194,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $188,400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

A New 
$211,000,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $200,800,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

“(CA) New 
$25,200,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $24,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$8,000,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1984: 

() New 
825.700.000.000. 

“(B) Outlays, 825,700. 000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$800,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1985: 

“CA) New 
$26,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$600,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$10,500,000,000. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New 
$27,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$700,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$12,500,000,000. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $5,100,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,000,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $5,800,000,000. 

(O) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(17) General Government (800): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,600,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $5,'700,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 


budget 


budget authority, 
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i “(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A New budget authority, $5,700,000,000. 

„(B) Outlays, $5,700,000,000. 

(O) New direct loan obligations, $0. 
ag New loan guarantee commitments, 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

„B) Outlays, $5,800,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 
(A New budget authority, $6,200,000,000. 
„(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 
(O) New direct loan obligations, $0. 
i D) New loan guarantee commitments, 

0. 
18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

(A New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

"(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

„D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,100,000,000. 

"(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

4 D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
0. 

“Fiscal year 1986: 

“(A) New budget authority, $7,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,500,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(19) Net Interest (900): 

“Fiscal year 1983: 

( New 
887.600.000.000. 

(B) Outlays, 887,600, 000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

(A) New 
$96,300,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $96,300,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 
$ D) New loan guarantee commitments, 

0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

“CA) New 
$105,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $105,500,000,000, 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, 80. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 


obligations, 


obligations, 


obligations, 


obligations, 
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budget 


authority, 


budget authority, 


“Fiscal year 1986: 


) New 
8109. 200,000. 000. 

„B) Outlays, 8109. 200,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 
8 D) New loan guarantee commitments, 

0. 
“(20) Allowances (920): 
“Fiscal year 1983: 
“(A) New budget authority, $800,000,000. 
“(B) Outlays, $900,000,000. 
“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 


budget authority, 
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(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 


“Fiscal year 1984: 

“(A) New budget authority, $600,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, $600,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority. $1,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,000,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority. $3,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,400,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1983: 

“(A) New 
—$18,000,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, —$18,000,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1984: 

) New 
821.400.000.000. 

B) Outlays, 821.400, 000.000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
“Fiscal year 1985: 

() New 
—$20,700,000,000. 

“(B) Outlays, —$20,700,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

“(D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
$0. 
Fiscal year 1986: 

“CA) New 
—$23,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$23,500,000,000. 

“(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

8 D) New loan guarantee commitments, 
0. 


budget authority, 


budget authority, 


budget authority, 


budget authority, 


“RECONCILIATION 


“Sec. 2. (a) Not later than June 6, 1983, 
the Senate committees named in subsec- 
tions (b) through (f) of this section shall 
submit their recommendations to the 
Senate Committee on the Budget and not 
later than June 6, 1983, the House commit- 
tees named in subsections (g) through (1) of 
this section shall submit their recommenda- 
tions to the House Committee on the 
Budget. After receiving those recommenda- 
tions, the Committees on the Budget shall 
report to the House and Senate a reconcilia- 
tion bill or resolution or both carrying out 
all such recommendations without any sub- 
stantive revision. 

“SENATE COMMITTEES 


(b) The Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee, (A) to require reductions in 
appropriations for programs authorized by 
that committee so as to achieve savings in 
budget authority and outlays, or (B) which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(c2C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority and 
outlays, or (c) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $1,243,000,000 in budget authority 
and $1,243,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1984; $1,332,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,332,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1985; 
and $1,327,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,327,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986. 
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(ex) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
4010 % /) of Public Law 93-344, sufficient 
to reduce outlays by $856,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1984; to reduce outlays by 
$2,024,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and to 
reduce outlays by $2,484,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1986. 

(2) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee sufficient to in- 
crease revenues as follows: $8,900,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; $12,675,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1985; and $51,000,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986. 

(d) The Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c2)(C) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$258,000,000 and outlays by $534,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; to reduce budget authority 
by $368,000,000 and outlays by $834,000,000 
in fiscal year 1985; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $636,000,000 and outlays by 
$1,486,000,000 in fiscal year 1986. 

de) The Senate Committee on Small 
Business shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee to re- 
quire reductions in appropriations for pro- 
grams authorized by that committee so as to 
achieve savings in budget authority and out- 
lays as follows: $139,000,000 in budget au- 
thority and $287,000,000 in outlays in fiscal 
year 1984; $555,000,000 in budget authority 
and $466,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1985; and $544,000,000 in budget authority 
and $443,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986. 

“(f) The Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(cX2XC) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$202,000,000 and outlays by $201,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; to reduce budget authority 
by $117,000,000 and outlays by $115,000,00 
in fiscal year 1985; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $118,000,000 and outlays by 
$118,000,000 in fiscal year 1986. 


“HOUSE COMMITTEES 


„g) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee, (A) to require 
reductions in appropriations for programs 
authorized by that committee so as to 
achieve savings in budget authority and out- 
lays, or (B) which provide spending author- 
ity as defined in section 401(c2)(C) of 
Public Law 93-344, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority and outlays, or (C) any 
combination thereof, as follows: 
$1,243,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,243,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1984; 
$1,332,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,332,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1985; 
and $1,327,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,327,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986. 

“(h) The House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 4010 % 20) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce outlays by $816,000,000 
in fiscal year 1984; and to reduce outlays by 
$1,538,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and to 
reduce outlays by $1,979,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1986. 
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“(i) The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee which provide spending authority as de- 
fined in section 401(c)(2C) of Public Law 
93-344, sufficient to reduce budget author- 
ity by $258,000,000 and outlays by 
$534,000,000 in fiscal year 1984; to reduce 
budget authority by $386,000,000 and out- 
lays by $834,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and 
to reduce budget authority by $636,000,000 
125 outlays by 81.486.000, 000 in fiscal year 
1986. 

“(j) The House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee to require re- 
ductions in appropriations for programs au- 
thorized by that committee so as to achieve 
savings in budget authority and outlays as 
follows: $139,000,000 in budget authority 
and $287,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1984; $555,000,000 in budget authority and 
$466,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1985; 
and $544,000,000 in budget authority and 
$443,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986. 

“(k) The House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 4010 % /) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$202,000,000 and outlays by $201,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1984; to reduce budget authority 
by $117,000,000 and outlays by $115,000,000 
in fiscal year 1985; and to reduce budget au- 
thority by $118,000,000 and outlays by 
$118,000,000 in fiscal year 1986. 

“()(1) The House Committee on Ways 
and Means shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(cX2XC) of Public Law 93-344, 
sufficient to reduce outlays by $849,000,000 
in fiscal year 1984; to reduce outlays by 
$1,481,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and to 
reduce outlays by $2,077,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1986, 

“(2) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to increase revenues as follows: 
$8,900,000,000, in fiscal year 1984; 
$12,675,000,000 in fiscal year 1985; and 
$51,000,000,000 in fiscal year 1986. 


“MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 3. It shall not be in order in either 
the House of Representatives or the Senate 
to consider any bill or resolution, or amend- 
ment thereto, providing— 

“(1) new budget authority for fiscal year 
1984; or 

“(2) new spending authority described in 
section 401(cX2XC) of the Budget Act first 
effective in fiscal year 1984, 


within the jurisdiction of any of its commit- 
tees unless and until such committee makes 
the allocations or subdivisions required by 
section 302(b) of the Budget Act, in connec- 
tion with the most recently agreed to con- 
current resolution on the budget. 

“Sec. 4. It is the sense of the Congress 
that the President and the Congress, 
through the appropriations process, should 
limit the on-budget new direct loan obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government to an 
amount not to exceed $37,600,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1983 and $29,300,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1984; off-budget new direct loan obliga- 
tions to an amount not to exceed 
$17,800,000,000 in fiscal year 1983 and 
$18,900,000,000 in fiscal year 1984; and new 
loan guarantee commitments to an amount 
not to exceed $94,500,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983 and $94,500,000,000 in fiscal year 1984. 
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It is further the sense of the Congress that 
the President and the Congress should limit 
total Federal Financing Bank origination of 
direct loans guaranteed by other Federal 
agencies to $16,200,000,000 in fiscal year 
1983 and $17,300,000,000 in fiscal year 1984, 
and Federal Financing Bank purchases of 
certificates of beneficial ownership from 
Federal agencies to $11,500,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1983 and $13,200,000,000 in fiscal year 
1984. It is futher the sense of the Congress 
that direct borrowing transactions of Feder- 
al agencies should be, to the maximum 
extent possible, restricted to the Federal Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The joint explanatory state- 
ment accompanying the conference report 
on this resolution shall include an estimated 
allocation, based upon the first section of 
this resolution as recommended in such con- 
ference report, of the appropriate levels of 
total new direct loan obligations and new 
loan guarantee commitments for fiscal year 
1983 and fiscal year 1984, among each com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate which has jurisdiction over bills 
and resolutions providing such new obliga- 
tions and commitments. 

“(b) As soon as practicable after this reso- 
lution is agreed to, every committee of each 
House, after consulting with the committee 
or committees of the other House to which 
all or part of the allocation has been made, 
shall subdivide among its subcommittees 
the allocation of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal year 1983 and fiscal year 1984, allocat- 
ed to it in the joint explanatory statement 
accompanying the conference report on this 
resolution. 

“Sec. 6. It is the sense of the Congress 
that the budgets of Federal agencies initiat- 
ing Federal Financing Bank purchases of 
certificates of beneficial ownership and 
originations of guaranteed loans should in- 
clude the budget authority and outlays re- 
sulting from the transactions. The Congress 
recommends that the committees with juris- 
diction over the Federal Financing Bank 
Act of 1973 consider expeditiously legisla- 
tion to require that the budgetary impact of 
such Federal Financing Bank transactions 
be included in the budgets of the initiating 
agencies beginning with the fiscal year 1985 
budget. 


EMERGENCY FARM CREDIT 


BAUCUS AMENDMENT NO. 1263 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. BAUCUS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 24) to provide emergency 
credit to farmers, and for other pur- 
poses; as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

FARM SUPPLY BUSINESS LOANS 

Sec. 5. Effective for the period beginning 
with the date of the enactment of this Act 
and ending September 30, 1984, section 
310B(a) of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1932(a)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

“(1) The Secretary shall make and insure 
loans under this subsection to small busi- 
nesses which— 
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“(A) are located in rural areas; 

“(B) are engaged in furnishing to farmers 
and ranchers machinery, supplies, and serv- 
ices directly related to the production of 
commodities diverted from production 
under payment-in-kind land diversion pro- 
grams carried out by the Secretary; and 

(C) establish by substantial evidence that 
they are experiencing severe economic hard- 
ship directly attributable to the operation 
of such programs. 

“(2) A loan shall be made or insured under 
this subsection for the purpose of assisting 
an eligible borrower to continue to operate 
the business of the borrower during the 
period of economic hardship described in 
paragraph (1)(C). 

“(3) The principal amount of a loan made 
or insured under this subsection may not 
exceed $50,000. 

“(4) The period of repayment of a loan 
made or insured under this subsection shall 
be twelve months. 

(5) The rate of interest on a loan made or 
insured under this subsection shall be the 
rate of interest applicable to an operating 
loan under section 316(a)(1), reduced by 3 
per centum. 

“(6) To the extent necessary to make or 
insure loans to eligible borrowers who have 
applied for assistance under this subsection, 
no less than 10 per centum of the funds ap- 
propriated under the heading RURAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT INSURANCE FUND" in title II of the 
Act entitled An Act making appropriations 
for Agriculture, Rural Development, and 
Related Agencies programs for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1983, and for 
other purposes“, approved December 18, 
1982 (96 Stat. 1799), for the purpose of guar- 
anteeing industrial development loans, shall 
be made available to make or insure loans 
under this subsection. 

“(7) No later than sixty days after the 

date of the enactment of the Emergency Ag- 
ricultural Credit Act of 1983, the Secretary 
shall issue regulations to carry out this sub- 
section.“. 
e Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, this 
amendment to the Emergency Agricul- 
tural Credit Act would allow small 
businesses affected by the payment-in- 
kind (PIK) program to apply for in- 
sured loans from the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

The PIK program is a unique and 
creative approach to address the prob- 
lems in the farm economy. We all 
hope that the program will help 
reduce surplus U.S. grain stocks and 
stimulate an increase in farm commod- 
ity prices. However, the overwhelming 
response by farmers to participate in 
the program may be bad news for the 
small businesses that support agricul- 
ture. 

In Montana, over a third of the total 
wheat base acreage—2.3 million 
acres—have been taken out of produc- 
tion under the PIK program, the acre- 
age reduction program and the paid 
diversion program. My concern is that 
this reduction in crop plantings is 
likely to have a negative impact on 
other segments of the agricultural 
economy—the main street businesses 
in rural America that supply products 
and services to family farmers. 
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The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
estimates seed purchases will decline 
12 to 15 percent this year, fertilizer 
purchases will fall 12 to 14 percent 
and pesticide purchases will drop 12 to 
15 percent. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
help soften the impact of these ex- 
pected losses for farm supply business- 
es. The amendment would make busi- 
nesses eligible to receive an operating 
loan from the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration if they can show that they suf- 
fered severe financial hardship from 
the PIK program. The maximum 
amount of the loan would be $50,000 
and the rate of interest would be the 
same as the operating loan rate under 
USDA’s limited resource program. The 
Secretary of Agriculture would devel- 
op the guidelines for the loan pro- 
gram. 

My amendment does not ask for any 
new money to be appropriated or au- 
thorized. It simply allows broader use 
of existing funds within the FmHA 
business and industry loan program. 

I am sure those of you who have 
farmers participating in the PIK pro- 
gram have also heard from farm sup- 
port businesses worried about the 
impact of the PIK program. I urge my 
colleagues to support this modest pro- 
posal. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATIONAL 
ACT REFORM 


WILSON AMENDMENT NO. 1264 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. WILSON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the amendment No. 1220 proposed 
by Mr. DeConcini to the bill S. 529, 
supra; as follows: 

On page 1, after 14, insert the following: 

(c) During the transition program de- 
scribed in subsection (b), and annually 
thereafter, the Secretary of Labor shall in- 
clude in the annual reports provided under 
section 214(c)(4) specific findings, based 
upon consultations with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, on the impact of the certifica- 
tion requirements of sections 214(c)(2)(A) 
and 214(c\3)(A) upon the ability of agricul- 
tural employers to produce perishable com- 
modities, as defined by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. The Attorney General shall 
extend the transition program for the per- 
ishable commodities industry for a period 
not to exceed two years, if, based upon the 
Secretary of Labor’s findings and the expe- 
rience under the transition program, the At- 
torney General has reason to believe that 
the requirements for importing an alien as a 
section 101(a)(15) Hii) nonimmigrant have 
had an adverse impact upon the ability of 
agricultural employers to produce perish- 
able commodities, or upon the price or avail- 
ability of such commodities to American 
consumers. The extension shall be imple- 
mented through a rulemaking procedure 
during the third year of the transition pro- 
gram, but no later than October 31 of that 
year, under such terms as are necessary to 
remedy such adverse impact. 

Page 1, line 15, replace (c)“ with (d)“. 

Page 1, line 18, replace (d) with (e)“. 
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Page 1, line 22, replace (e)“ with (f)“. 

Page 1, line 3, replace (f)“ with (g)“. 

Page 2, line 11, replace “(g)” with (h)“. 

Page 2, line 16, replace (h)“ with new 
. 


D'AMATO (AND HAWKINS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1265 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. D'AMATO (for himself and Mrs. 
Hawkins) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them to 
the bill, S. 529, supra, as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) The Attorney General shall re- 
imburse a State for the costs incurred by 
such State for the imprisonment of any 
alien described in subsection (a) who is con- 
victed of a felony by such State. 

(b) An alien referred to in subsection (a) is 
any alien, as defined in section 101(aX(3) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, other 
than— 

(1) an alien who was issued an immigrant 
visa or who otherwise acquired the status of 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, and who was subject to the nu- 
merical limitations contained in section 
201(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (other than an alien accorded the status 
of a temporary or permanent resident under 
section 245A of such Act); 

(2) an alien who is an immediate relative 
within the meaning of section 201(b) of 
such Act; and 

(3) an alien who is a nonimmigrant within 
the meaning of subparagraph (A) or (G) of 
section 101(a)(15). 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as are necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
EQUITY AND MARKET EXPAN- 
SION ACT OF 1983 


BOREN (AND OTHERS) 


AMENDMENT NO. 1266 


(Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BOREN (for himself, Mr. 
Baucus, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Exon, 
Mr. JoHNstTon, Mr. MELCHER, and Mr. 
ZORINSKY), submitted the following 
amendment intended to be proposed 
by them to the bill (S. 822) to expand 
markets for United States agricultural 
commodities, expand authority for the 
use abroad of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks, require the export sale 
of Commodity Credit Corporation 
dairy products, improve programs 
under Public Law 480, and for other 
purposes; as follows: 

On page 23, after line 15, insert the fol- 
lowing new title: 


“TITLE VI: EARLY ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
COMMODITY PROGRAMS 


Sec. 601. Effective only for the 1984 and 
1985 crops of wheat, feed grains, upland 
cotton, and rice, the Agricultural Act of 
1949 is amended by inserting after section 
107C (7 U.S.C. 1445b-2) the following new 
section: 


EARLY ANNOUNCEMENT OF PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 107C. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the Secretary shall an- 
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nounce the terms and conditions for each of 
the annual programs for the 1984 and 1985 
crops of wheat, feed grains, upland cotton, 
and rice (including the applicable loan rate 
and established price, and the details of the 
acreage reduction program, if any) according 
to the following schedule: 

“(1) For wheat, by June 15 of the calendar 
year preceding the calendar year in which 
the crop is harvested: 

„%) For feed grains, by September 15 of 
the calendar year preceding the calendar 
year in which the crop is harvested; 

“ (3) For upland cotton, by September 1 of 
the calandar year preceding the calendar 
year in which the crop is harvested; 

) For rice, by November 30 of the cal- 
endar year in which the crop is harvested.” 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that the 
Senate Small Business Committee's 
markup on pending legislation dealing 
with the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s programs scheduled for May 12, 
1983 at 9:30 a.m. in room 428A SR has 
been rescheduled for May 13, at 11 
a.m. in room 428A SR. For further in- 
formation, please contact Mike 
Haynes of the committee staff at 224- 
8487. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, of the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Thursday, May 12, at 3:30 p.m., to 
hold a hearing to consider transferring 
the catalog of Federal Domestic As- 
sistance from OMB to GSA. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Finance be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Thursday, May 12, to hold a markup 
on S. 544, CEI; S. 836, Enterprise 
Zones; and the 1984 Trade Agency au- 
thorization bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, May 12, to 
hold a markup of S. 856, an Indian 
housing bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Thursday, 
May 12, for the purpose of voting on 
the nomination of Daniel Amstutz to 
be Under Secretary for International 
Affairs and Commodity programs at 
USDA. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PATENTS, COPYRIGHTS, AND 

TRADEMARKS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Patents, Copyrights, and 
Trademarks, of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
May 16, at 2 p.m., to hold an oversight 
hearing on patent term restoration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 
REGISTRATION AWARENESS 
MONTH 
@ Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, on May 
3, Gov. Robert Graham of Florida 
signed a resolution designating May as 
Registration awareness Month for Flo- 
ridians. Governor Graham, in the 
company of his cabinet, issued this 
proclamation to insure that men turn- 
ing 18 in Florida would be aware of 
their legal requirement to register 
with the Selective Service System 
within 30 days of their 18th birthday. 
Noting that the registration program 
is an important signal to our allies of 
this country’s defense commitment, 
and that it enhances our readiness 
posture in the event of a national 
emergency, Governor Graham af- 
firmed his support of Selective Service 
registration. He urged all the young 
men in the State of Florida to express 
pride in their country and belief in its 
rights and freedoms by registering 

with the Selective Service 

Present at the cabinet meeting while 
Governor Graham signed the resolu- 
tion was Maj. Gen. Thomas K. Tur- 
nage, the Director of Selective Service, 
and Mr. Willie E. Jenkins, the Selec- 
tive Service State Director of Florida. 
I ask that the resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the continuation of the program 
for peacetime registration for the Selective 
Service System contributes to National 
readiness by reducing up to two months the 
time required for a full defense mobiliza- 
tion; and 

Whereas, the registration program is an 
important signal to our allies and to our po- 
tential adversaries of the seriousness of the 
United States defense commitment at home 
and abroad; and 
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Whereas, over one million United States 
citizens have sacrificed their lives in mili- 
tary service to protect the rights and free- 
doms of all Americans and registration for 
Selective Service is an integral part of cur- 
rent preparedness to preserve these rights 
and freedoms in the future; and 

Whereas, nearly 10 million men, repre- 
senting 96 percent of potential registrants, 
have registered with the Selective Service 
System since the resumption of registration 
and by so registering have enhanced United 
States national defense preparedness; and 

Whereas, the Selective Service System has 
been tasked with assisting in the process of 
improving our readiness posture by calling 
upon eighteen-year-old male citizens to 
identify themselves by simply registering 
their name, address, date of birth and social 
security number with that System by spend- 
ing five minutes at the Post Office within 
thirty days of their eighteenth birthday; 
and 

Whereas, there is no penalty for register- 
ing after the required time, but there is a 
severe penalty for failure to register, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Governor and Cabinet of the State of Flori- 
da do support continuation of registration 
with the Selective Service and hereby de- 
clare May 1983 as Registration Awareness 
month in Florida and urge all the young 
men in our State to express pride in their 
country and belief in its rights and free- 
doms by registering with the Selective Serv- 
ice System in accordance with the Military 
Selective Service Act. 


EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS AT 
COMMERCIAL NUCLEAR POW- 
ERPLANTS 


@ Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
New York Times, in an excellent edito- 
rial published on May 7, 1983, suc- 
cinctly summarized many of the prob- 
lems that we have been grappling with 
in hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Nuclear Regulation of the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works 
on the subject of emergency prepared- 
ness at commercial nuclear plants. 
Over the course of the next few days 
and weeks these and other issues relat- 
ed to emergency planning will be the 
subject of careful scrutiny by myself 
and others, in an effort to resolve the 
nettlesome questions related to Feder- 
al, State, and local responsibilities in 
this area. As I stated in hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Nuclear 
Regulation on April 15 of this year, 
Congress, in adopting a requirement 
for emergency planning at newly li- 
censed commercial nuclear power- 
plants, certainly expected that State 
and local governments would be called 
upon to assist in the preparation and 
implementation of emergency plans, 
and, in most instances, that coopera- 
tion has been forthcoming. 

It was certainly not this Senator’s 
intent, however, nor do I think it was 
the intent of the other Senators and 
Congressmen involved in the drafting 
of Public Law 96-295, to confer upon 
State or local governments what 
amounts to a de facto authority to 
veto the operation of nuclear power- 
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plants. If that is in reality where we 
are, with emergency planning as we 
know it today, then as the New York 
Times so forcefully states, the devo- 
lution of power over nuclear power 
from the Federal to local level has 
gone too far.” 

Mr. President, I commend this edito- 
rial to my colleagues, and urge all of 
us to consider where we are and where 
we might wish to go on this issue. I 
ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 


Wuo SHOULD VETO NUCLEAR POWER? 


Suddenly, there's a surprising threat to 
the two nuclear power plants at Indian 
Point, N.Y.—from the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. It says they must shut down 
unless a better emergency evacuation plan 
can be devised by June 9. 

If that deadline is meant as a dramatic 
way to force a better plan, fine. But there's 
a larger problem implicit in the threat: It 
appears to give local authorities a veto over 
reactors by refusing to approve or cooperate 
in evacuation plans. If so, the devolution of 
power over nuclear power from the Federal 
to local level has gone too far. 

In the wake of the 1979 accident at Three 
Mile Island, plant operators were told by 
the commission to draw up standby plans 
for emergency evacuations. What would 
happen if local authorities refused to coop- 
erate? When the owners of the two plants at 
Indian Point twice failed to meet deadlines 
for producing workable plans, the commis- 
sion allowed the reactors to continue oper- 
ating. 

Given the Administration’s avowed sup- 
port for the nuclear industry and its dislike 
of regulation, the deadlines seemed to be in- 
definitely elastic. But now the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission has shown its teeth. It 
voted unanimously this week to close the 
plants unless improvements are made. 

The decision will get attention at the 37 
other nuclear plants now operating without 
approved plans, and particularly at the 
nearly completed plant at Shoreham, owned 
by the Long Island Lighting Company. 
Peter Cohalan, the Suffolk County Execu- 
tive, believes that no evacuation plan is fea- 
sible and that the $3.2 billion plant must be 
abandoned. 

Should such immense investments be for- 
saken because of inadequacies in a theoreti- 
cal plan designed to meet an improbable 
threat? In New York, the commission’s deci- 
sion gives Governor Cuomo a leading role. 
Mr. Cuomo has said he would not impose an 
independently devised plan on Suffolk 
County. He is appointing a fact-finding 
panel on Shoreham, and has also asked for 
a report on the issues at Indian Point. 

The commission's June 9 deadline seems 
designed to focus attention on the costs of a 
shutdown and help Mr. Cuomo off the 
fence. Under his leadership, if he chooses to 
exert it, the utilities will improve safety or 
planning enough to assuage local concerns 
and allow the plants to operate. 

Neither Indian Point, 35 miles north of 
Times Square, nor Long Island appear today 
as the best places to situate nuclear reac- 
tors. But since the plants have already been 
built, the presumption should be that they 
may operate provided they can do so safely. 

Emergency evacuation plans are a wel- 
come regulatory afterthought to nuclear 
safety, but cannot yet be defined so precise- 
ly that they should be imposed as an abso- 
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lute goal. Yes, government at all levels 
should work to create the most practical 
evacuation plans possible. Yes, local au- 
thorities should have a strong voice in nu- 
clear affairs. But no, they should not be 
handed a veto. 


PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


@ Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act 
requires that Congress receive prior 
notification of proposed arms sales 
under that act in excess of $50 million 
or, in the case of major defense equip- 
ment as defined in the act, those in 
excess of $14 million. Upon such noti- 
fication, the Congress has 30 calendar 
days during which the sale may be 
prohibited by means of a concurrent 
resolution. The provision stipulated 
that, in the Senate, the notification of 
proposed sales shall be sent to the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

In keeping with the committee's in- 
tention to see that such information is 
available to the full Senate, I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the notifications which have 
been received. The classified annexes 
referred to in several of the covering 
letters are available to Senators in the 
office of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, room SD 427. 

The material follows: 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1983. 

Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Re in reply refer to: I-01117/83ct. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No, 83-32 and under 
separate cover the classified annex thereto. 
This Transmittal concerns the Department 
of the Army's proposed Letter of Offer to 
Egypt for defense articles and services esti- 
mated to cost $27 million. Shortly after this 
letter is delivered to your office, we plan to 
notify the news media of the unclassified 
portion of this Transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP C. Gast, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, director. 


{Transmittal No. 83-32] 


NOTICE or PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
ARMS Export CONTROL ACT 


(i) Prospective Purchaser: Egypt. 
(ii) Total estimated Value in millions: 


As defined in Section 47(6) of the Arms Export 
Control Act. 

(iii) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: A quantity of 39,492 rounds of 105mm 
tank ammunition consisting of 18,177 
rounds of M735 APFSDS-T and 21,315 
rounds of M456 HEAT-T. 

(iv) Military Department: Army (UEN and 
UEP). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 
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(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in report 
for quarter ending 31 December 1982. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
May 4, 1983. 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 
EGYPT—AMMUNITION 


The Government of Egypt has requested 
the purchase of a quantity of 39,492 rounds 
of 105mm tank ammunition consisting of 
18,177 rounds of M735 APFSDS-T and 
21,315 rounds of M456 HEAT-T at an esti- 
mated cost of $27 million. 

This sale will contribute to the foreign 
policy objectives of the United States by 
helping to improve the security of a friendly 
country, thereby increasing the stability of 
the Middle East region as a whole. U.S.- 
Egyptian cooperation remains critically im- 
portant to the pursuit of a comprehensive 
peace in the Middle East. Egypt has also 
been a key supporter of U.S. efforts to en- 
hance the security of moderate states in the 
Middle East and Southwest Asia regions. 

The purchase of this ammunition sup- 
ports equipment already purchased by the 
Egyptians. They have previously purchased 
this type of ammunition, thus they have the 
ability to absorb the additional materiel. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not affect the basic military balance in 
the region. 

The prime contractor will be Martin Mari- 
etta, operators of the Milan Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant, Milan, Tennessee. 

Implementation of this sale will not re- 
quire the assignment of any additional U.S. 
Government or contractor personnel to 
Egypt. 

This sale will require diversion from Army 
stocks and will have minimal impact on 
Army readiness during the period in which 
the stocks are being replenished. 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1983. 

Hon. CHARLEs H. Percy, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Re in reply refer to: I-00832/83ct. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 83-33 and under 
separate cover the classified annex thereto. 
This Transmittal concerns the Department 
of the Navy's proposed Letter of Offer to 
Pakistan for defense articles and services es- 
timated to cost $38 million. Shortly after 
this letter is delivered to your office, we 
plan to notify the news media of the unclas- 
sified portion of this Transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP C. Gast, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, Director. 


{Transmittal No. 83-33] 
Norick OF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
ARMS EXPORT CONTROL ACT 


(i) Prospective Purchaser: Pakistan. 
(ii) Total estimated value in millions: 


As defined in Section 47(6) of the Arms Export 
Control Act. 
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(iii) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: Four MK 15 MOD 1 single-gun 
VULCAN-PHALANX Close-In Weapon Sys- 
tems with ammunition, spares, repair parts, 
and training. 

(iv) Military Department: 
ABF, and TAW). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in report 
for quarter ending 31 December 1982. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
May 9, 1983. 


Navy (LAI, 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 


PAKISTAN—VULCAN-PHALANX CLOSE-IN WEAPON 
SYSTEMS 

The Government of Pakistan has request- 
ed the purchase of four MK 15 MOD 1 
single-gun VULCAN- PHALANX Close-In 
Weapon Systems with ammunition, spares, 
repair parts, and training at an estimated 
cost of $38 million. 

This sale will contribute to the foreign 
policy objectives of the United States by en- 
abling Pakistan to increase its capability to 
provide for its own security and defense. 
Pakistan plays an increasingly greater role 
as a stabilizing force in the Indian Ocean 
region. It is strategically important in the 
defense of sea lines of communication in the 
Arabian Sea and approaches to the Persian 
Gulf. 

These VULCAN-PHALANX systems will 
be used as defensive weapons in the ongoing 
modernization of existing ships of the Paki- 
stan Navy. The sale of this equipment and 
support will not affect the basic military 
balance in the region. 

The prime contractor will be the General 
Dynamics Corporation of Pomona, Califor- 
nia. 

Implementation of this sale will require 
the assignment of three additional U.S. 
Government personnel to Pakistan for 15 
weeks. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFER- 
ENCE ON SMALL BUSINESS—A 
STATUS REPORT ON ITS REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 


@ Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, this week 
is Small Business Week, 1983. It is a 
time that we have taken annually to 
recognize the contributions that small 
business makes to our economic and 
social environment, and to encourage 
the entrepeneur to continue to active- 
ly participate in the free enterprise 
system. 

Since I came to the Senate in 1973, I 
have had the privilege of serving on 
the Senate Small Business Committee; 
and since 1981 I have been its ranking 
Democratic member. In my view, the 
Senate Small Business Committee 
functions best as an advocate within 
the Senate for the interests and con- 
cerns of the 14 million businesses in 
this Nation that we consider small 
business. 

This is not an easy task, for as we 
look at the characteristics of the small 
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business community, we see a very dif- 
ferent composition if we look at Bos- 
ton's Route 128 hi-tech corridor, or 
Georgia’s small manufacturers and 
farmers, or the west coast timber in- 
dustry. 

We know that the small business 
community is not a monolithic entity 
by any means, and at times it has been 
difficult to assess the impact of par- 
ticular Federal policies and programs 
on them. 

But over time, I believe that we on 
the Small Business Committee, far 
better than most, have been able to 
reach out to that community and, 
under their guidance, develop a series 
of policies and programs that have 
made the business of being a small 
business a little easier. 

Mr. President, most of our legislative 
efforts in the past were the products 
of a consensus among legislators about 
the most pressing problems facing 
small business. While we had the back- 
ground developed through the hearing 
process, both in Washington and in 
the field, there was frequently a ques- 
tion raised about what did small busi- 
ness really want.” 

In 1978, under the leadership of the 
former chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin, Gaylord 
Nelson, the committee reported a reso- 
lution to the Senate, which was adopt- 
ed, requesting the President to con- 
vene a national White House Confer- 
ence on Small Business. To his credit, 
President Carter heeded Senator Nel- 
son’s recommendation, and approved 
the request. 

That action set in motion the mech- 
anism for over 55 State and regional 
meetings in 1978 and 1979. With the 
imprimatur of the White House as a 
backdrop, and with the commitment 
of the Congress, the White House and 
the Small Business Administration, 
over 45,000 small business men and 
women owners, their advocates and 
supporters, met in State capitols 
around this Nation to discuss the criti- 
cal issues facing small business, to 
identify those Federal actions and in- 
actions which had the most far-reach- 
ing impact on their ability to be a 
small business, and to propose ideas 
that, in their view, would improve the 
relationship between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the small business com- 
munity so as to foster their continued 
growth and development. 

Those State and regional meetings 
culminated in the convening of the 
first White House Conference on 
Small Business, in Washington, in Jan- 
uary 1980. During that 4-day national 
assembly, over 1,600 elected delegates, 
representing all 50 States, the District, 
and Puerto Rico, refined the issues 
that had been developed through the 
State and regional forums, and devel- 
oped their own agenda of issues, and 
solutions, to the problems they per- 
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ceived as having the greatest impact 
on their business lives. 

When the Conference concluded, the 
delegates had voted on a series of 60 
recommendations, 5 in each of 12 
major topical areas. 

Following the Conference, the 
White House Conference Commission- 
ers, who had the day-to-day manage- 
ment responsibility for the Conference 
under the chairmanship of Arthur 
Levitt, Jr., president of the American 
Stock Exchange, prepared the report 
of the delegates, and submitted the 
text of the 60 recommendations to the 
President and the Congress. 

Both the House and Senate leader- 
ships established task forces, com- 
posed of key committee and subcom- 
mittee chairmen, to take responsibility 
for analyzing those 60 recommenda- 
tions, and moving expeditiously on 
putting into legislation as many as 
possible. There was a flurry of activity 
in the early months after the White 
House Conference, and a number of 
significant recommendations were 
signed into law. But, Mr. President, 
while the fanfare may have subsided, 
the legislative and administrative ef- 
forts to see that 1980 agenda fully im- 
plemented has not ceased. Nor has the 
enthusiasm waned in the small busi- 
ness community to have their agenda 
enacted. 

Over the past 2 years, as I meet with 
small business groups from around the 
country, I am repeatedly asked the 
question of the status of the White 
House Conference agenda. To my sur- 
prise, and disappointment, it appeared 
that there was no previous compre- 
hensive effort to bring up-to-date the 
scorecard of accomplishments from 
that milestone White House Confer- 
ence on Small Business. 

Mr. President, for the benefit of my 
colleagues in the Congress, the men 
and women who participated in that 
1980 conference, and those who are 
advocates for small business both 
within and outside of Government, I 
am honored to be able to provide that 
report today, and will include in my 
statement a detailed analysis of the 60 
recommendations. 

This analysis was prepared, almost 
singlehandedly, by Alan Chvotkin, my 
chief counsel on the Small Business 
Committee. Alan has served me in 
that capacity since January 1981. 
Prior to that time, he served as majori- 
ty legal counsel to the committee 
under Senator Nelson. He was inti- 
mately involved in the development of 
the White House conference and 
served as its senior counsel during the 
conference. 

Additional research was provided by 
Miss Amy Cantor who was an intern 
with the Small Business Committee 
last year, and Mary T. Bates, the staff 
assistant to the minority. Terri also 
deserves most of the credit for the 
production of this report. 
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As with any analysis, this one is, to a 
degree, subjective. Judgments had to 
be made as to the appropriate legisla- 
tive coverage of certain recommenda- 
tions that had only a general state- 
ment. Where there are multiple parts 
to one recommendation, each is dealt 
with separately, to the extent possible. 
The analysis is, to the best of our abil- 
ity, nonpartisan, and accurate through 
the end of the 97th Congress; that is 
December 1982. 

If there is a bias in this analysis, it 
would be that, to the extent recom- 
mendations have not been enacted 
into law, greater attention is focused 
on the interim efforts of the Senate 
rather than the House. It is an area 
we are more familiar with, but should 
not be interpreted as a lack of action 
by the House. I would welcome a care- 
ful review of this analysis, and com- 
ments for improvement or corrections. 

Mr. President, based on this review, 
38 of the 60 recommendations adopted 
in 1980 have been adopted in whole or 
significant part. In fact, since at least 
five of the recommendations Nos. 6, 
23, 26, 30, and 37) are virtually dupli- 
cative, it is fair to state that 38 of 56 
recommendations have been put into 
place. Furthermore, since the dele- 
gates ranked 15 recommendations as 
among their top priority, 11 of those 
15 have been substantially complied 
with. 

For example, in the area of econom- 
ic policy and Government programs, 
all five recommendations have been 
adopted. In the areas of energy, Gov- 
ernment regulations and paperwork, 
women in business, procurement, and 
international trade, four of the five 
recommendations in each of these 
areas have been substantially adopted 
legislatively or administratively. In the 
critical area of capital formation, 
three of the five recommendations 
have been enacted into law. 

Mr. President, I would like to insert 
at this point in the Recorp a brief 
chart which recaps the progress made 
in implementing the 60 White House 
conference recommendations. 

Summary of White House conference 
recommendations 
Conference topic area: 

(a) Capital formation 

(b) Minority business enterprise 

(c) Innovation and technology 

(d) Inflation 

(e) Veterans 

(f) Procurement... 

(g) Energy 

(h) Women in business 

(i) Government regulation and pa- 


Completed 


K me bw bt 


— 


(j) Economic policy and Govern- 
ment programs 
(k) International trade 
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Q) Education 2 


Total number of recommenda- 
tions implemented of 60 ? 

Number of recommendations completed of five 
proposed. 

* Five recommendations appear duplicative (6, 23, 
26, 30, and 37). 

At the risk of being optimistic, in my 
review of the unfinished agenda, I be- 
lieve it is possible for another 10 rec- 
ommendations to be put into place 
within this coming year. 

Mr. President, in addition to these 
recommendations, it should be clear 
that the small business community 
has not stopped at these recommenda- 
tions in their efforts to improve the 
environment for small business. Nor 
has the Congress. For example, the 
Congress initiated the so-called 
Prompt Payments Act which requires 
the Government to pay its bills within 
a fixed period or pay interest on the 
outstanding balance. We approved a 
two-tiered fee structure for smaller 
businesses who file patent applications 
to protect their inventions. Last year, 
at Congress insistence, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission held its 
first annual Forum on Small Business 
Capital Formation, during which an 
additional 37 recommendations for 
legislative and administrative action in 
this critical area of access to capital 
were developed. 

The significant progress that has 
been made to date, and the growth in 
the small business community’s par- 
ticipation in the development of poli- 
cies and programs to aid in their devel- 
opment, leads me to strongly recom- 
mend that the President reconvene an- 
other White House Conference on 
Small Business. This should be an- 
other nonpartisan conference, with 
the delegates chosen through a legiti- 
mate selection process. The agenda, 
and issues, should be of their choos- 
ing. I remember concerns were ex- 
pressed by some of the Washington 
“pros” that the first Conference 
should not pass what they thought 
best for small business, but what some 
perceived as that which could be en- 
acted. Fortunately, the delegates 
chose the former course, and Congress 
and the executive branch paid atten- 
tion and took action. The next confer- 
ence should take a similar approach. 

Another White House conference 
would serve to rejuvenate the efforts 
to complete the first conference 
agenda, assess the progress made by 
the small business community as a 
whole, and develop another plan for 
action. 

I will be joining with many of my 
colleagues in a letter to the President 
on this suggestion. 

Mr. President, I ask that the com- 
plete analysis of the 60 recommenda- 
tions of the 1980 White House Confer- 
ence on Small Business be printed in 
full at this point in the RECORD. 

The analysis follows: 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


CAPITAL FORMATION AND RETENTION 


Recommendations No. 1 


At the White House Conference on Small 
Business, the delegate’s primary concern 
was with the problems of finding and retain- 
ing capital. This is always difficult, espe- 
cially for smaller companies. Inflation and 
expensive credit have made it increasingly 
difficult both to find outside capital and to 
preserve capital through retained earnings. 
In the ideal situation, a small business 
would have a variety of financing alterna- 
tives readily available to meet different 
needs at different times in its economic life 
cycle. Start-up capital usually comes from 
the entrepreneur’s savings or from friends 
and relatives. Later, a young company may 
need venture capital from investors, Small 
Business Investment Companies, and simi- 
lar institutions. Eventually, the company 
can sell shares through a public offering in 
order to raise equity capital. 

On the debt side, commercial banks and fi- 
nance companies provide short-term loans 
to finance inventories and accounts receiva- 
ble and intermediate-term loans to buy 
equipment. Banks and savings and loan 
companies provide long-term debt money 
mostly by taking mortgages. Life insurance 
companies rarely lend to small businesses. 
Federal tax policy is the single most impor- 
tant instrument for encouraging or discour- 
aging the flow of capital to small businesses. 
Taxes both on business income and on cap- 
ital gains influence where investors choose 
to place this money. 

“Replace the present corporate and indi- 
vidual income tax schedules with more grad- 
uated rate scales specifying the graduation 
corporate tax scale up to $500,000." 

This recommendation was substantially 
enacted in the Economic Recovery Tax Act 
of 1981 (Public Law 97-34) in the following 
manner. 

Cumulative reductions were made in indi- 
vidual income tax rates of 1% percent in 
1981, 10 percent in 1982, 19 percent in 1983 
and 23 percent in 1984. The top marginal 
rate for individuals was reduced from 70 to 
50 percent on January 1, 1982, and the max- 
imum tax rate on long-term capital gains 
was reduced to 20 percent for sales or ex- 
changes after June 9, 1981. 

In addition, the Economic Recovery Tax 
Act reduced the rate on corporate taxes. 
Under the law existing prior to the enact- 
ment of Public Law 97-34, the corporate 
rates were: 


Specific provisions in ERTA reduced the 
corporate tax rate on taxable incomes below 
$50,000 to: 


In 1982 
less than $25,000 
$25,000 to $50,000 
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Rate 
(percent) 


in 1983 and later years 
Jess than $25,000. 15 
$25,000 to $50,000 18 


Furthermore, although no action was 
taken on it during the 97th Congress, sec- 
tion 111 of S. 360, the Omnibus Smal! Busi- 
ness Capital Formation Act of 1981 (intro- 
duced by Senators Weicker, Nunn and 22 
others on February 3, 1981), portions of 
which were included in the Economic Re- 
covery Tax Act, would have increased the 
number of corporate tax brackets from five 
to seven, and would have further reduced 
the pre-ERTA marginal tax rates, particu- 
larly for small businesses, as follows: 


Taxable income Tax sate 


Pre-ERTA law: 
$0 to $25,000 
$25,000 to $50,000 
$50,000 to $75,000 


$75,000 to $100,000 
Over $100,000 


0 

$0 to $25,000 
$25,000 to $50,000 
$50,000 to $75,000 
$75,000 to $100,000 
$100,000 to $150,000 
$150,000 to $200,000 
Over $200,000 


S. 36 


The revised rate schedule would allow 
smaller companies to put more of their prof- 
its back into their businesses for necessary 
improvements and expansion. 


Recommendation No. 2 


“Adopt a simplified accelerated capital 
cost recovery system to replace the present 
complex Asset Depreciation Range (ADR) 
regulations with provisions such as (A) im- 
mediately expensing capital costs less than 
a specified amount (B) immediately expens- 
ing government mandated capital costs, and 
(C) the creation of a maximum annual 
annual benefit that may be derived from 
the system.” 

This recommendation was substantially 
enacted in the Economic Recovery Tax Act 
(P.L. 97-34). The Asset Depreciation Range 
(ADR) provisions of prior law were designed 
to allocate depreciation deductions from 
gross income over the period the asset 
would be used in business, the so-called 
“useful-life”, so that deductions for the cost 
of an asset were matched with the income 
likely to be produced by that asset. 

In the Economic Recovery Tax Act, ADR 
was replaced by the Accelerated Cost Recov- 
ery System (ACRS). Under ACRS, the cost 
of an asset would be recovered over a pre-de- 
termined period, generally shorter than the 
useful life of the asset or the period the 
asset is used to produce income. 

The Act provides that the cost of eligible 
personal (and certain real) property is re- 
covered over 3, 5, 10 of 15 years, depending 
on the classification of the property. In ad- 
dition, under the Act taxpayers have the 
option to use the straight-line method of de- 
preciation, a prescribed accelerated recovery 
period, or an optional recovery period. 
Under the Tax Equity Act (P.L. 97-248) the 
faster recovery percentages scheduled to 
become effective in 1985 and 1986 have been 
eliminated. In addition, if property is fi- 
nanced in part by an industrial development 
bond, ACRS deductions are slowed. 

With respect to that part of the recom- 
mendation for direct expensing certain cap- 
ital costs, previously a deduction was provid- 
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ed for bonus“ first-year depreciation up to 
20 percent of up to $10,000 of eligible prop- 
erty. ERTA repeals the “bonus” deprecia- 
tion provisions and replaces it with an elec- 
tion to expense the cost of new or used per- 
sonal property used in a trade or business. 
The maximum annual amount a person can 
expense is $5,000 for 1982 and 1983, $7,500 
for 1984 and 1985, and $10,000 for years 
after 1985. No investment tax credit is al- 
lowed for expensed property, however, For a 
further discussion of a research and devel- 
opment tax credit, see recommendation 11. 

No action has been taken regarding parts 
C of this recommendation. 

Recommendation No. 3 

“Revise estate tax laws to ease the tax 
burden on family-owned businesses and en- 
courage the continuity of family owner- 
ship.” 

Previously, it was difficult for heirs to 
maintain family ownership of businesses. In 
order to pay the estate taxes, families were 
frequently left with no choice except to liq- 
uidate the business. Some larger firms 
bought the more growth-oriented business- 
es, which resulted in greater concentration 
rather than greater competition. Revisions 
to the estate and gift tax laws that have 
been included in the Economic Recovery 
Tax Act make it easier for survivors to 
retain a family business. 

For example, under the Economic Recov- 
ery Tax Act (Public Law 97-34): 

1. Estate and gift taxes are unified under 
the Act so that a simple, progressive rate 
schedule is applied to cumulative gifts and 
bequests. 

Estate and gift tax rates range from 18 
percent for the first $10,000 in taxable 
transfers to 70 percent on transfers exceed- 
ing $5 million. Under the Act, for decedents 
who died in 1982, the unified credit is set as 
$47,000, so that there would be no estate or 
gift tax liability on estates up to $175,625. 


In addition, the law provides for an increase 
in the unified credit in steps through 1987, 
so that the equivalent amount of transfers 
on which no estate or gift tax need be paid 


increases to $600,000. Furthermore, the 
maximum estate and gift tax rate is reduced 
by 5 percentage points each year over a four 
year period beginning in 1982 from 70 to 50 
percent. 

2. Marital deductions.—-ERTA eliminates 
the previous quantitative limits on both the 
gift and estate tax marital deductions so 
that it is possible for one spouse to transfer 
an unlimited amount of property tax-free to 
the other spouse. Transfers of community 
property and of certain terminable interests 
also qualify for the marital deduction. With 
respect to property held in joint tenancy by 
spouses with right of survivorship, only half 
of the property is included in the estate of 
the first to die. A transition rule continues 
for marital deduction clauses in wills exe- 
cuted before 30 days after the date of enact- 
ment and not subsequently amended to spe- 
cifically indicate an intent to adopt an un- 
limited marital deduction. 

3. Gifts made within three years of 
death.—Several sections of the prior law are 
combined into one provision which permits 
the deferred payment of estate taxes if in- 
terests in closely held businesses exceed 35 
percent of adjusted gross estate. The new 
law also permits redemption of stock in a 
closely held business to pay estate taxes, fu- 
neral expenses and administration expenses, 
and provides that the remaining unpaid tax 
balance won't be accelerated upon the death 
of the decedent's heir or a subsequent trans- 
feree, provided that the interests in that 
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closely held business are passed to a 
member of the heir's family. 

4. Annual gift tax exclusion.—The annual 
gift tax exclusion is increased from the 
prior law level of $3,000 to $10,000 per 
donee. An unlimited gift tax exclusion is 
provided for amounts paid directly to the 
service provider for the benefit of the donee 
of medical expenses and school tuition. A 
transition rule allows present law to contin- 
ue to apply to existing trusts which contain 
provisions referring to the maximum annual 
exclusion amount. 

5. Annual filing of gift tax returns.—The 
filing of the gift tax return is required only 
on an annual basis rather than quarterly. 

6. Generation-skipping transfer tax.— 
Trusts created by wills or revocable trusts in 
existence on June 11, 1976 are exempt from 
tax-generation trusts if (1) they were not 
amended after that date to create or in- 
crease the amount of a generation-skipping 
transfer, and (2) the testator or trust grant- 
or died before January 1, 1983. 


Recommendation No. 4 


“Provide for a tax credit for initial invest- 
ment in a small business, and permit defer- 
ral of taxes for roll-overs of investments af- 
fecting small businesses.” 

Section 101 of S. 360, the “Omnibus Small 
Business Capital Formation Act of 1981", 
provides for a 10% tax credit (up to $4,000 
per person) for investment in the stock of 
small and medium sized corporations. Sec- 
tion 104 of that bill permits sellers of small 
business stock to sell their interest for cash 
and defer any capital gains tax they may 
owe as a result of the sale provided they re- 
invest the proceeds from the sale in another 
small business within 18 months of the date 
of sale. In the House, H.R. 4242 has many 
provisions similar to those found in S. 360. 

One hearing was held in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on this proposal. 

However, no legislative action has been 
taken to provide a direct tax credit for ini- 
tial investments in a small business. Con- 
gress did pass the “Subchapter S Revision 
Act of 1982“ which, among other things, in- 
creased the number of permitted sharehold- 
ers from 25 to 35. 

For a further discussion of related issues, 
see other recommendations dealing with 
capital formation. 

With respect to a deferral of taxes for 
“roll-overs” of investments affecting small 
business, several bills have been introduced 
in both the House and Senate. No action 
has been taken on these generic proposals. 
In October, 1982, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee reported enterprise zone legislation 
which would provide for the establishment 
of 25 enterprise zones in each of three fiscal 
years. Among the tax incentives included in 
the bill are: 

The existing investment tax credit of 10 
percent would be increased to 20 percent; 

The capital gains tax on the sale of cer- 
tain property within a zone would be elimi- 
nated; and 

A jobs tax credit would be provided for 
employment in the zone: 10 percent for 
wages paid to zone residents, and 50 percent 
for disadvantaged workers. 

Recommendation No, 5 


“Provide tax incentives in the form of a 
new security called a Small Business Partici- 
pating Debenture (SBPD) to provide a 
source of capital for small businesses.” 

Small Business Participating Debentures 
are seen as a way to raise capital for small 
business without the entrepreneurs sacrific- 
ing a substantial portion of their equity. Al- 
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though proposals take several forms, they 
generally provide that the SBPD will have a 
fixed rate of interest, be redeemable at a 
predetermined price on a future date cer- 
tain and involve no ownership interest. The 
share of earnings would be taxed to the in- 
vestor as a long-term capital gain, but de- 
ductible by the issuing company as an ex- 
pense. The SBPD is designed to combine 
the benefits of equity and debt financing 
that is acceptable to both the small business 
and investment community. 

Section 102 of S. 360 would provide the 
legislative authority for such a security. In 
the House, two bills have been introduced 
(H.R. 4015, H.R. 5078) which, although 
somewhat different in their provisions, 
would also provide the needed authority. 

However, no legislative action has been 
taken on any of these proposals. 


MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
Recommendation No. 6 


It has become increasingly difficult for 
minorities to start and operate small busi- 
nesses. 

Minority businesses are often concentrat- 
ed in low-growth and low-margin industries 
such as retail trade, services, and non-indus- 
trial construction. These entrepreneurs are 
often “handicapped” by inadequate capital, 
limited opportunities to buy businesses, in- 
sufficient management training, disjointed 
and diffused government assistance pro- 
grams, and difficulty in marketing outside 
minority communities. Federal efforts to 
help minority enterprise center around fi- 
nancial aid and procurement opportunities. 
The SBA does have specific programs to aid 
minority owned businesses. However, the 
delegates were concerned with obtaining ad- 
ditional assistance. The recommendations 
offered in this area focus heavily on man- 
dating specific percentage goals for federal 
monies and opportunities to go to small, mi- 
nority, and women-owned businesses. 

Public Law 95-507 was signed by the Presi- 
dent on October 24, 1978. Before 1978, vari- 
ous executive orders were the basis for the 
Federal government's support for minority 
businesses. For 1977, the Public Works Em- 
ployment Act of 1977 was passed by Con- 
gress, and required that at least 10 percent 
of Federal funds granted for local public 
works projects must be used to procure sup- 
plies from minority owned businesses. The 
constitutionality of this provision was ques- 
tioned many times, and in 1980, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that Congress did have 
the constitutional power to enact the 10 
percent set-aside provisions. The passage of 
Public Law 95-507, which amended section 
8(a) of the Small Business Act, now allows 
the SBA to enter into contracts with other 
government agencies, and to subcontract to 
small businesses owned by socially and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged people for services 
and supplies necessary to perform the con- 
tracts. 

Public Law 95-507 also amended the Small 
Business Act to require that in the case of 
contracts over $1,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of any public facility, or $500,000 for 
any other contract, the successful offeror 
must negotiate a plan that provides the 
“maximum practicable opportunity” for 
small business subcontracting. 

“The President, by Executive Order, and 
Congress, by legislation, shall establish 
mandatory goals for all Federal procure- 
ments and Federal funds or grants to 
States, localities, and public and private in- 
stitutions, on a contract-by-contract or 
agency-wide basis for small businesses (35 
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percent); minority-owned (Black-Hispanic, 
Native American, Asian Pacific American, 
and other racial minorities) businesses (15 
percent); and women in business (10 per- 
cent).“ 

For a detailed review of this item, see rec- 
ommendation 37 in particular. Recommen- 
dations 23, 26, and 30 are similar. 


Recommendation No. 7 


“The President shall direct the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) to estab- 
lish, as part of the budget process, a formal 
reporting and goal-setting system, requiring 
all departments and agencies to specify and 
separately make public the resources they 
plan to make available to small business, mi- 
nority-owned (Black, Hispanic, Native 
American, Asian Pacific American, and 
other racial minorities) businesses, and 
women in business. The departments and 
agencies shall also be mandated to publicly 
report the levels of attainment of these 
goals. 

No specific action has been taken on this 
recommendation. Although agency budget 
justifications will frequently identify pro- 
gram goals and resource allocations there is 
no single reporting or goal-setting system 
for all resources. 

Public Law 95-507 does require that each 
agency which has procurement authority 
must set goals for the utilization of small 
business in their procurement activities. For 
a further discussion of this issue, see recom- 
mendation 37. 

In addition Public Law 97-219, the Small 
Business Innovation Development Act, re- 
quires that each Federal agency that has a 
research and development budget in excess 
of $20 million in any fiscal year shall estab- 
lish goals for funding agreements for R&D 
to small business concerns, and no goal es- 
tablished shall be less than the percentage 
of the agency's R&D budget spent with 
small business in the preceding fiscal year. 
For a further discussion of this issue, see 
recommendation 11. 


Recommendation No. 8 


“Congress and the Executive Branch shall 
ensure the effective implementation and en- 
forcement of Public Law 95-507 by adopting 
the following changes/recommendations: 
(1) requiring the law or implementing regu- 
lations to provide that the prime contractor 
set forth a narrative description of the sub- 
contract or subcontract item; and (2) giving 
the Associate Administration for Minority 
Business, within the SBA, the clear author- 
ity to enforce and monitor compliance with 
Public Law 95-507.” 

No action has been taken to implement 
part one of this recommendation. Provisions 
gae made for part two in Public Law 96- 
481. 

Section 104 of Public Law 96-481 states 
that the SBA Associate Administrator for 
Minority Small Business and Capital Own- 
ership Development (AAMSB-COD) shall 
manage all services and activities authorized 
under Section 7(j) and 8(a) of the Small 
Business Act. 

Section 105 of that law states that all de- 
terminations of eligibility for the 8(a) pro- 
gram made with respect to whether a group 
has been subjected to prejudice or bias (i.e. 
whether there is the qualification for 
“social” disadvantage as required by the 
Small Business Act) shall be made by the 
SBA Administrator after consultation with 
the AAMSB-COD. All other determinations 
required for program eligibility shall be 
made by the AAMSB-COD under the super- 
vision of, and responsible to, the Adminis- 
trator. 
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Note.—Under Public Law 96-481, the 
AAMSB-COD only has the authority to en- 
force the provisions of Public Law 95-507 
dealing with minority business development 
programs. He does not have the authority 
over the other general procurement provi- 
sions of Public Law 95-507. Of course, the 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration does have the overall management 
responsibility for the agency's implementa- 
tion of procurement programs under the 
agency's jurisdiction. 


Recommendation No. 9 


“Congress shall (1) adopt an SBIC and 
MESBIC Investment Tax Credit Act to pro- 
vide a 50 percent tax credit for corporations 
and individuals who invest in any issue of 
equity securities of SBICs and licensed 
MESBICs; and (2) authorize MESBICs to 
borrow long-term loans from the Federal Fi- 
nancing Bank at subsidized interest rates.” 

No action has been taken on this recom- 
mendation. Part of the impetus for part two 
of this recommendation is to insure an ade- 
quate and cost-effective source of financing 
for MESBICs. The House has passed legisla- 
tion (H.R. 6086) which would, among other 
things, increase the authorization for SBA 
participation in MESBICs from its current 
statutory ceiling of $35 million to $41 mil- 
lion. Similar increases have also been passed 
by the House of Representatives as an 
amendment to a Senate-approved bill (S. 
1947) relating to improving the small busi- 
ness procurement community's use of the 
Commerce Business Daily. Similar legisla- 
tion (S. 2408) has been favorably reported 
by the Senate Small Business Committee. 
Both bills would also increase the present 
ceiling on guarantees of debentures issued 
by SBICs. Current law authorizes $160 mil- 
lion. The House bill would increase that 
level to $250 million; the Senate bill raises 
the ceiling to $225 million. 


Recommendation No. 10 


“The President, by Executive Order, or 
Congress by legislation, shall establish a Na- 
tional Minority Economie Commission to 
provide a centralized focus to the Federal 
effort to assist minority business enterprise. 
This commission, a majority of which shall 
consist of non-government contractors, shall 
report directly to the President.” 

Public Law 95-507 statutorily established 
the Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Small and Minority Business Ownership 
(PAC-SMBO). 

On February 1, 1980, by Executive Order 
12190, President Carter created the Com- 
mittee, implementing the statutory require- 
ments. The purpose of the PAC-SMBO is to 
assist in monitoring and encouraging the 
placement of subcontracts by the private 
sector with eligible small business, particu- 
larly with small minority business. Also, the 
Committee is to study and propose the in- 
centives and assistance needed by the pri- 
vate sector to help in the training, develop- 
ment, and upgrading of such businesses. 
The Committee, through its Chairman, re- 
ports annually and makes recommendations 
to the President and to the Congress on its 
activities during the previous year. Execu- 
tive Order 12259 (Dec. 31, 1980) extended 
the life of the Committee to December 31, 
1982. 

By statute, the membership of the Presi- 
dential Advisory Committee is to be com- 
posed of five high level officials“ from five 
U.S. businesses, and five representatives of 
minority small businesses. 
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INNOVATION AND TECHNOLOGY 
Recommendation No. 11 


The U.S. is the world leader in science, en- 
gineering, and technology, but its leadership 
has been waning in recent years, especially 
as other nations have developed government 
policies to foster innovation. 

Innovation is essential to improving pro- 
ductivity in every sector of the economy, to 
developing new industries, and to strength- 
ening the U.S. balance of trade. Technology 
is also a key to revitalizing inner cities. 

The government has embarked on a major 
overhaul of federal laws and practices to spur 
innovation. The options studied by the dele- 
gates concentrated largely on problems of 
finding capital, and were in many instances 
identical to proposals discussed in the Con- 
ference workshops on Capital Formation and 
Retention. The delegates were also con- 
cerned about streamlining the Patent Office, 
retaining rights to inventions made under 
federal research grants, and making the dis- 
tribution of federal R&D funds more equita- 
ble and subject to fewer delays. 

“Support and urge passage of S. 1860, the 
Small Business Innovation Act of 1979, and 
companion bill H.R. 5607, as presently 
drafted with flexibility for minor future 
amendments covering: small business re- 
search and development set-asides; small 
business innovation and research programs 
(as already encompassed by H.R. 5126 and 
S. 1074), patents (as already encompassed 
by S. 414 and S. 1679), capital formation and 
retention, amendments to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, and regulatory flexibility.” 

The first two elements of this recommen- 
dation have been met through the enact- 
ment of Public Law 97-219, the Small Busi- 
ness Innovation Development Act of 1982. 
This legislation is similar to the substance 
of the specific legislative proposals which 
were pending in the Congress during Janu- 
ary, 1980 when the Conference met. 

The Small Business Innovation Develop- 
ment Act creates a national policy for great- 
er utilization of federal research and devel- 
opment as a base for technological innova- 
tion while meeting particular agency needs. 

The Act is intended to encourage partici- 
pation of small science and high-technology 
firms in government research and also pro- 
vides incentives for the conversion of re- 
search results into technological innovation 
and commercial applications. Follow-on pri- 
vate funding from venture capital and in- 
dustrial firms will help pursue potential 
commercial applications of government 
R&D efforts. 

Federal agencies which have a research 
and development budget of more than $100 
million for outside work are required to es- 
tablish Small Business Innovation Research 
(SBIR) programs. Through these programs, 
a percentage of the R&D budget will be set- 
aside for funding agreements with small 
business. Small businesses will compete 
among themselves for awards under these 
programs. 

Funding for the SBIR programs in civilian 
agencies will be phased in over a four-year 
period, and over a five-year period for the 
Department of Defense. 

Estimated amount of R&D funds to be set 
aside for fiscal year 1983-87 under SBIR 
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Patents 


With respect to that portion of the recom- 
mendation dealing with patents, this ele- 
ment has been met through the enactment 
of Public Law 95-517, the “Patent and 
Trademark Amendments of 1980". With 
limited exceptions, this Act gives small busi- 
nesses and non-profit organizations a first 
right of refusal to title in inventions they 
have made in the performance of Govern- 
ment grants and contracts. The Act takes 
precedence over approximately 26 different 
statutory and administrative provisions gov- 
erning title in inventions. This law is similar 
in substance to the specific legislative pro- 
posals which were pending in the Congress 
during January, 1980 when the Conference 
met. 

Beyond the specific recommendation of 
the delegates, legislation has been enacted 
(Public Law 97-247, the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office authorization) to statutorily es- 
tablish certain fees to be charged by the 
Commissioner for patents and patent appli- 
cations. However, this legislation also states 
that appropriated funds shall be used to 
reduce by half the fees which small busi- 
nesses and certain others would otherwise 
be required to pay under the legislation. 


Capital Formation 


This recommendation is not specific on 
the delegate’s suggestions on appropriate 
capital formation and retention action, or 
amendments to the Internal Revenue Code. 
For a discussion of specific delegate recom- 
mendation, see the section relating to cap- 
ital formation and retention. 

However, the Economic Recovery Tax Act 
(Public Law 97-34) does provide a 25 percent 
tax credit for certain research and experi- 
mental expenditures paid in carrying on a 
trade or business, but only to the extent 
that current year expenditures exceed an 
established base period“. This credit is 
scheduled to expire in 1985. There will be 
proposals to make the credit permanent. 


Regulatory Flexibility 


This recommendation is not specific on 
the delegates’ suggestions on appropriate 
actions for regulatory flexibility. For a dis- 
cussion of the specific regulatory recom- 
mendations, see items 41, 43 and 45. 


Recommendation No. 12 


“Existing Federal research and develop- 
ment procurement, assistance and tax laws 
and policies must be modified and new laws 
enacted to: (1) eliminate unfair advantages 
enjoyed by governmental agencies, non- 
profit organization and educational institu- 
tions which compete with innovative small 
business in providing goods and services; (2) 
mandate statutority a national policy of re- 
liance on small businesses; (3) prevent the 
Federal government from dissemination of 
proprietary information: (4) prevent the 
Federal government through the use of its 
own personnel, including Federal Research 
Centers, from competing with small busi- 
ness. 

Part one of this recommendation is not 
specific on the delegate's suggestions for ap- 
propriate action to eliminate unfair advan- 
tages which may provide a competitive edge 
to certain institutions which compete with 
small business. For a number of significant 
actions which already have been taken to 
assist the innovative small business commu- 
nity, see the discussion under recommenda- 
tion 11. 

With respect to part two of this recom- 
mendation, legislation has been introduced 
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in both the Senate (S.J. Res. 93 and S. 2278) 
and the House (H.J. Res. 294) to affirma- 
tively state in law the general policy of the 
government of the U.S. to rely on competi- 
tive private enterprise to supply the prod- 
ucts and services it needs whenever competi- 
tive industry prices are available. This 
policy shall be administered by the Director, 
Office of Management and Budget in co- 
ordination with the Administrator, Office of 
Federal Procurement Policy. 

Although hearings have been held on this 
legislation, and the issue of contracting out 
generally, no legislative action has been 
taken on these specific proposals. 

Federal departments and agencies operate 
under broad policy guidelines to examine 
their activities to determine which can be 
handed over to the private sector. OMB Cir- 
cular A-76 outlines a method by which 
agencies can establish whether it is “more 
efficient and effective for the Government” 
to contract out for certain services and 
products or to perform the activity in- 
house. According to A-76, there are major 
cost advantages of contracting out such as 
cost-effectiveness, flexibility and the ability 
to increase technology transfers. However, 
despite the obvious advantages mentioned, 
A-76 states that purely “governmental func- 
tions“ be performed in-house. The key issue, 
however, is determining what are “purely 
governmental functions“. The loose wording 
of the present circular leaves the phrase 
open to interpretations which allows agen- 
cies to justify the activities performed by 
federal employees. The Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget is presently (November, 
1982) revising OMB Circular A-76. 

However, the fiscal year 1983 Department 
of Defense Authorization Act (S. 2248, 
Public Law 97-252) does contain several pro- 
visions prohibiting the contracting out of 
certain activities. Under the law, Congress 
imposed a six month (until April, 1983) limi- 
tation on any Defense Department cost-ben- 
efits analyses of contracting out commercial 
and industrial functions to the private 
sector, except for certain enumerated areas. 
In addition, the law prohibits the Depart- 
ment from entering into any new contract 
in fiscal year 1983 for performing firefight- 
ing or security guard functions: 

Regarding Part 3 of this recommendation, 
sections 8 and 9 and S. 1730, the Freedom 
of Information Reform Act”, introduced by 
Senator Harck. provides for the protection 
of “trade secrets and commercial research, 
or financial information, or other commer- 
cially valuable information obtained from 
any person and privileged or confidential 
where release may impair the legitimate pri- 
vate, competitive, financial, research, or 
business interests of any person or where re- 
lease may impair the government's ability 
to obtain such information in the future“. 

This strong language was modified when 
the bill was considered by the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee. As modified by the Commit- 
tee, the legislation would limit public access 
to certain government files without creating 
an opportunity for excessive governmental 
secrecy. Specifically, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee bill would require an agency to notify a 
business when anyone requests information 
on a business when that information is pro- 
vided to the Government. Additional protec- 
tions are provided to businesses to chal- 
lenge, at both an agency level or in court, an 
agency's decision to release the information 
on the firm. The Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee reported this bill to the full Senate, but 
no action was taken on it. 
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Part four of this recommendation is simi- 
lar in policy guidance to part two of this 
same recommendation. 

For a more thorough discussion of the 
provisions on limitations on “contracting 
out“, see recommendation No. 26. 


Recommendation No. 13 


“Increase the amount of Federal research 
and development prime contracts awarded 
through small business set-asides by one 
percent per year of each agency’s research 
and development budget, until the dollar 
value of the set-asides reaches at least ten 
percent of that agency’s total annual re- 
search and development budget.” 

It has been estimated that, for fiscal year 
1982, total Federal research and develop- 
ment funds available to the agencies will 
total over $40 billion. A recent study by the 
Federal Government’s Office of Federal 
Procurement Policy found that only 3.5 per- 
cent of the total Federal R&D funds are 
made available to small business. However, 
under prior Federal law, only the National 
Science Foundation has specific statutory 
authority to “set-aside” a portion of its 
budget for R&D prime contracts for small 
business. The Department of Defense did 
voluntarily establish a program similar to 
the NSF program in 1981. 

In addition, the Small Business Innova- 
tion Development Act (Public Law 97-219) 
imposes an additional mandatory program 
on Federal agencies in an effort to increase 
small business participation in Federal R&D 
contracts. Under that law, at least nine Fed- 
eral agencies (with an extramural R&D 
budget in excess of $100 million) are re- 
quired to set-aside a fixed, pre-determined 
portion of their extramural R&D Budget 
for funding agreements with small business. 
The bill will phase-in the set-aside program 
over four years (five for the Department of 
Defense) to a maximum rate of 1.25 percent 
of the agency’s budget. It is estimated that 
as much as $1.3 billion could be made avail- 
able for small business awards over the next 
five years. 

In addition, the Act requires Federal agen- 
cies with R&D budgets in excess of $20 mil- 
lion to establish goals for small business 
funding which shall not be less than the 
amount spent with small business in the 
preceding fiscal year. 

For a further discussion, see recommenda- 
tion No. 11. 


Recommendation No. 14 


“Clarify the ‘prudent man rule’ to broad- 
en it and insure that securities of small issu- 
ers are not excluded from those securities 
eligible for purchase by funds subject to 
ERISA and exempt those securities from 
planned asset regulation issued by the De- 
partment of Labor.” 

The adoption of the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act of 1974 
(“ERISA”) has had a significant impact 
upon the investment of private pension 
assets in small business. Employee plan 
asset managers, who were uncertain about 
their responsibilities under ERISA's pru- 
dent person rule, adopted an extremely con- 
servative investment strategy following pas- 
sage of the Act. Small business access to 
pension funds was reduced as plans invested 
more heavily in blue chip securities. 

In January 1977, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration Task Force on Venture and 
Equity Capital for Small Business expressed 
its concern that ERISA’s fiduciary stand- 
ards had isolated $200 billion in pension 
assets from all but blue chip and fixed 
income securities. The Task Force suggested 
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an amendment to the ERISA prudent 
person rule to clarify its application to the 
total portfolio of pension fund in vestments 
rather than to individual investments. 

The Department of Labor published, ef- 
fective July 23, 1979, a final rule interpret- 
ing the investment duties of a fiduciary 
under the prudent person rule. The regula- 
tion adopted the total portfolio approach to 
evaluating investments and expressly per- 
mitted investments in small business under 
certain circumstances: 

“. . . [T]he prudence of an investment de- 
cision should not be judged without regard 
to the role that the proposed investment or 
investment course of action plays within the 
overall plan portfolio. Thus, although secu- 
rities issued by a small or new company may 
be a riskier investment than securities 
issued by a ‘blue chip’ company, the invest- 
ment in the former company may be entire- 
ly proper under the Act’s ‘prudence’ rule.” 

Although issuance of the prudence regula- 
tion represented an important development 
in reopening small business access to pen- 
sion funds, a number of difficulties have re- 
mained. The Department of Labor has not 
defined the parameters of prudence with re- 
spect to investment in small business. The 
Department is also in the process of draft- 
ing a definition of the term “plan assets“ to 
repropose for comment. The design of that 
regulation could have a serious impact on 
the degree to which pension funds may be a 
viable source for venture pools that invest 
in small business. 

In August 1979, approximately one month 
following the effective date of the revised 
prudence regulations, the Department of 
Labor proposed a definition of the term 
“plan assets“ under ERISA. Under the De- 
partment’s proposal, there would have been 
a “look-through" of the interest held in a 
venture capital pool by an employee plan so 
that pool assets would have been deemed to 
be plan assets under ERISA. 

On February 27-28, 1980, the Department 
of Labor held hearings in Washington on 
the plan asset regulation. The Department 
of Labor, on June 6, 1980, proposed for com- 
ment a revised definition of the term “plan 
Assets. The proposed revision provides that 
if certain conditions are met, an investment 
in a venture capital pool by a plan would 
not be considered to be a delegation of in- 
vestment management authority and the 
venture pool assets would not be considered 
to be plan assets. 

The Department has not yet adopted the 
revised plan assets definition as it applies to 
venture capital firms. 

Although legislation was introduced in 
1977 and 1978 to revise and clarify the pru- 
dent person rule, it was not adopted. No pro- 
posals progressed in the 97th Congress that 
would legislatively address this recommen- 
dation. 

In 1982, however, the Department of 
Labor issued ERISA regulations that pro- 
vided class-wide exemptions from the pro- 
hibited transaction provisions for invest- 
ments in certain residential mortgage in- 
vestments and mortgage pools. However, 
these exemptions have apparently not 
opened up pension plans as expected. 

Legislation has been introduced in the 
Senate (S. 2918) and the House (H.R. 6781) 
that, although not identical, would both 
eliminate legal and regulatory barriers 
against pension funds investing in residen- 
tial mortgages. 


Recommendation No. 15 


“Institute specialized capital gains treat- 
ment for generative capital invested in tech- 
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nology based firms starting with 25 percent 
in the first year, decreasing by 5 percent per 
year to zero after five years, further, defer 
taxation on such gains whenever the pro- 
ceeds from sale of investments is reinvested 
into a small business within the next twelve 
months.” 

The special capital gains treatment has 
not been proposed per se. However, Sena- 
tors Long, Roth, Bentsen and Wallop intro- 
duced S. 899, which would have increased 
the capital gains deduction from 60 to 80 
percent for funds invested in a small busi- 
ness. Under S. 889, a minimum level of em- 
ployee stock ownership would have been re- 
quired, as well as a minimum level of R&D 
expenditures. As for the rollover of capital 
gains for funds invested in small business is 
concerned, such a proposal was contained in 
S. 360. Senator Bentsen also sponsored simi- 
lar legislation. These measures have failed 
to gain approval. 


INFLATION 


Recommendation No. 16 


The delegates in the Inflation workshops 
mainly concentrated on measures that 
would benefit the nation as a whole. These 
involved restricting growth in the money 
supply to the same rate as increases in na- 
tional productivity; reforms in minimum 
wage standards and the Social Security 
System; revision in Civil Service employ- 
ment practices; and as many as seven differ- 
ent approaches to balancing the federal 
budget. 


Recommendation No. 16 


“Balance the Federal Budget by statute in 
Fiscal Year 1981 by limiting total Federal 
spending to a percentage of the GNP, com- 
mencing with 20 percent and declining to 15 
Percent,” 

Both Houses of Congress have frequently 
debated various forms of balanced budget 
proposals. These proposals have been of- 
fered as Constitutional amendments, reg- 
ular bills, and incorporated into Congres- 
sional budget resolutions, In fact, at least 
three provisions in law now require a bal- 
anced budget. For example, one provision 
incorporated into Public Law 95-435, The 
International Monetary Fund supplemental 
financing authority (October 10, 1978) 
states that, beginning with fiscal year 1981, 
the “total budget outlays of the Federal 
government shall not exceed its receipts”. 
Additional provisions have been adopted in 
sections of Public Law 95-523, (Oct. 27, 1978, 
the Full Employment and Balanced 
Growth Act of 1978“, the so-called Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill), and Public Law 96-58 
(April 2, 1979) a bill to temporarily increase 
the Federal debt limit. However, despite the 
statutory provisions mandating a balanced 
budget, the Federal budget has been in bal- 
ance only once in the past 21 years. 

On August 4, 1982, the Senate approved 
S.J. Res. 58, a joint resolution proposing a 
Constitutional Amendment requiring a bal- 
anced Federal budget except during times of 
war, or if 3/5 of each House of Congress 
vote specifically to “unbalance” the budget. 
This proposed Constitutional amendment 
provides that, for purposes of determining 
the “receipts” to the Federal government, 
total estimated receipts shall generally not 
increase by a rate of increase “greater than 
the rate of increase in national income“. 

However, on October 1, 1982, the House of 
Representatives failed to secure the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority to pass a Constitu- 
tional amendment (H.R. Res. 350). Further- 
more, federal spending as a percentage of 
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GNP was 22.5 percent in 1981. In 1982, the 
percentage was 23.5 percent. 


Recommendation No. 17 


“Reform the Social Security System by in- 
cluding, where constitutionally possible, all 
public and private sector employees as con- 
tributors and more closely tie benefits to 
contributions to move the system toward ac- 
tuarial soundness. Limit benefits to the 
original old-age and survivors benefits. 
Freeze the tax base and tax rate at the Jan- 
uary, 1980 level. Eliminate double dipping.” 

At this juncture, none of these recommen- 
dations have been acted on. The Greenspan 
Social Security Commission made its recom- 
mendations to help improve the Social Se- 
curity System at the end of 1982. It is antici- 
pated that the Commission may recommend 
that the retirement age be increased, sched- 
uled payroll tax increases be moved up, and 
the coverage extended to some degree to 
government workers. Apparently, no efforts 
are being made to completely overhaul the 
system itself. 


Recommendation No. 18 


“Revise minimum wage standards by 
freezing standards at January, 1980 levels 
and establishing a two-tier minimum wage 
by exempting teenagers, seasonal workers 
and part-time workers.” 

With respect to that portion of the recom- 
mendations to freeze the minimum wage at 
1980 levels, no action has been taken. 

With respect to that portion of the recom- 
mendation to establish a two-tiered mini- 
mum wage for teens and other workers, sev- 
eral bills have been introduced in Congress, 
but no further legislative action has been 
taken. Hearings were held in the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources Committee in 
March 1981, on a sub-minimum wage for 
youth. 


Recommendation No. 19 


Repeal the Davis-Bacon Act 


The Davis-Bacon Act of 1931 requires 
that, on all construction contracts in excess 
of $2,000 paid for in whole or in part with 
Federal funds, wages paid to workers must 
be equal to, or in excess of, the “prevailing” 
wages in the community in which the Fed- 
eral construction is to be performed. 

No final legislative action has been taken 
on this recommendation, although several 
amendments have been proposed to raise 
the dollar threshhold, or to exclude certain 
types of construction activity from the ap- 
plication of that Act. 


Recommendation No. 20 


“Provide greater incentives for savings 
and investment by eliminating income tax 
on investments and interest income up to 
810.000.“ 

Under Public Law 97-34, the Economic 
Recovery Tax Act (ERTA), the number of 
permitted shareholders while still retaining 
eligibility to be treated as a Subchapter S 
corporation was increased from 15 to 25. On 
October 19, 1982 the President signed the 
Congressionally-passed “Subchapter S Revi- 
sion Act“, Public Law 97-354. Among other 
things, the law increased the number of per- 
mitted shareholders from 25 to 35. 

In addition, the Tax Equity Act (Public 
Law 97-248) eliminates distinctions in prior 
law between qualified pension and profit- 
sharing plans of regular corporations, and 
those of self-employed individuals and Sub- 
chapter S corporations. In particular, the 
Tax Equity Act creates a new distinction be- 
tween pension plans that favor owners and 
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key employees 
others. 

Several legislative proposals have been in- 
troduced in the 97th Congress to further in- 
crease tax exemption of interest and divi- 
dend income. 


Partial Dividend and Interest Exclusion 


ERTA reinstates the $100 dividend exclu- 
sion of prior law for 1982 and subsequent 
years; however, the $100 per taxpayer limi- 
tation for the reinstated dividend exclusion 
is replaced by a limitation of $100 per sepa- 
rate return and $200 per joint return. Effec- 
tive in 1985, ERTA provides for a 15 percent 
net interest exclusion on up to $3,000 of net 
interest. For those who itemize deductions, 
the interest is eligible for the percentage ex- 
clusion only to the extent it exceeds the 
taxpayers qualified“ interest expense. 

Under the Tax Equity Act (Public Law 97- 
248), for amounts paid or credited after 
June 30, 1983, withholding of a flat 10 per- 
cent will be required on payments of inter- 
est and of dividends out of earnings and 
profits. Withholding is not required where 
the payments of interest total less than 
$150 on an annualized basis. 


Tax Exempt Savings Certificates 


ERTA provides a tax exemption for an ag- 
gregate of $1,000 for interest received on a 
qualified savings certificate (the “all savers” 
certificates issued between October 1, 1981 
and December 31, 1982). Interest, other 
than from a certificate, will not be eligible 
for exclusion after 1982 and the dividend ex- 
clusion will be limited to $100. 


Individual Retirement Accounts 


Under ERTA, benefits under a qualified 
individual retirement plan are taxed only 
when paid to the employee or a beneficiary 
and are not taxed if merely made available. 
Under ERTA, amounts invested in ‘‘collect- 
ibles“ under an IRA or a self-directed ac- 
count in a qualified plan will be treated as 
distributions for income tax purposes, how- 
ever. 

Under ERTA, the proceeds of a redeemed 
U.S. retirement bond which is distributed 
under a qualified bond purchase plan may 
be rolled over, tax free, to an IRA. Bonds 
purchased for an employee may be re- 
deemed only after the employee attains age 
59%, dies, or becomes disabled. ERTA pro- 
vides that a divorced spouse is allowed a de- 
duction for contributions to a spousal IRA 
established by the individual's former 
spouse at least five years before the divorce 
if the former spouse contributed to the IRA 
under the spousal IRA rules for at least 3 of 
the 5 years preceding the divorce. 


Self-Employed Retirement Savings (Keogh 
Plans) 


The deduction limit for employer contri- 
bution is increased from $7,500 to $15,000. 
The 15 percent limit on contributions re- 
mains unchanged. The compensation taken 
into account in determining permitted 
annual benefit accruals is increased from 
$50,000-$100,000. Under ERTA, the compen- 
sation taken into account in determining 
permitted annual benefit accruals for 
Keogh or Subchapter S corporations is simi- 
larly increased from $100,000 to $200,000. 
ERTA also permits early withdrawals from 
a terminated Keogh plan by an owner-em- 
ployee without regard to the 5-year ban on 
Keogh plan contributions for the owner em- 
ployee. 

In view of the efforts to eliminate the dis- 
tinction between self-employed and corpo- 
rate plans with regard to contributions and 
benefits effective in 1984, the Tax Equity 


(‘top-heavy plans”) and 
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Act repeals the $15,000 and the 15 percent 
limitations on deductions of contributions. 
The $200,000 limitation on compensation 
that may be taken into account under a self- 
employment plan is also repealed. 


Employee Stock Ownership Plans (ESOPs) 


ERTA terminated (after 1982) the previ- 
ous investment-based tax credit for ESOP 
contributions and replaces it with a payroll- 
based tax credit which is allowed for wages 
paid in 1983-87. For 1983-84, the credit is 
limited to .5 percent of compensation paid 
to employees under the plan and to .75 per- 
cent of such compensation for 1985, 1986, 
and 1987. 


VETERANS IN BUSINESS 
Recommendation No. 21 


The Small Business Act amendments of 
1975 (Public Law 93-237) requires the SBA 
to give “special consideration” to veterans. 
It was felt, however, that few attempts have 
been made to help veterans start and own 
small businesses. The delegates emphasized 
that disabled veterans have the greatest 
need for assistance, followed by Vietnam 
veterans in general. They were also con- 
cerned about receiving more procurement 
contracts and including disabled and Viet- 
nam Veterans in all rules and legislation 
that pertain to socially and economically 
disadvantaged” groups. 


Recommendation No. 21 


“The President shall issue an Executive 
Order providing for the full and effective 
implementation of the provisions of the 
Small Business Act providing for ‘special 
consideration’ for veterans (Part 116, Sub- 
part A of title 87, U.S. Code, Public Law 93- 
237); to assist in carrying out the veterans 
‘special consideration’ provisions. Such exec- 
utive order shall establish within the SBA 
an internal Veterans’ Business Committee, 
the majority of whose members shall be vet- 
erans and whose purpose shall be to advise 
and assist the SBA in the development and 
implementation of programs and the formu- 
lation of policies necessary and appropriate 
to carry out the veterans ‘special consider- 
ation’ provisions of the Small Business Act 
and regulations pertaining thereto. 

“Such Executive Order shall require all 
appropriate agencies and departments of 
the Federal Government which engage in 
business assistance activities, such as pro- 
curement authority to provide ‘special con- 
sideration’ to veterans in order to signifi- 
cantly improve the quality of assistance to 
veterans and to provide support to veteran- 
owned businesses.” 

No Executive Order has been issued. 

Public Law 93-237, effective Jan. 2, 1974 
provided “special considerations” for veter- 
ans in all Small Business Administration 
programs. 

By regulation SBA's definition of special 
considerations” includes: 

1. In-depth management assistance consel- 
ing on first interviews; 

2. Emphasizing to SBA personnel desig- 
nated as Veterans Affairs Officers the need 
for close cooperation with the local V.A. of- 
fices and organizations having direct inter- 
est in veterans affairs; 

3. Directing SBA procurement personnel 
designated as Veterans Procurement Affairs 
Advisors to emphasize how veterans can 
obtain procurement contracts from the Gov- 
ernment; 

4. Local media campaigns to inform the 
veterans about SBA’s ability and desire to 
help; 

5. Special workshops and training; 
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6. Prompt processing of loan applications 
of any type; 

7. Particular attention to giving maximum 
loan maturity to veterans; 

8. Loans would not be declined solely be- 
cause of the lack of collateral provided the 
Veteran, dependent, or survivor will provide 
any worthwhile collateral; 

9. On all direct loans, placing a liberal in- 
terpretation on present deferment policy; 

10. In the awarding of 8(a) contracts, vet- 
erans status may be a contributing factor in 
establishing eligibility as socially and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged; and 

11. In all district offices there shall be one 
or more loan specialist designated as veter- 
ans loan officers. 

However, these provisions were either not 
fully implemented or were ineffective. The 
purpose of this recommendation is to imple- 
ment and make effective the provisions in 
Public Law $3-237. 

In May, 1982, SBA announced that it was 
taking additional action. The agency an- 
nounced that SBA will establish within the 
Office of the Chief Counsel for Advocacy, a 
Veterans Business Enterprise Office to work 
as an advocate on behalf of veterans. 

In addition, new regulations will be issued 
to clarify and assure that veterans are pro- 
vided “special consideration“ within pro- 
grams. Agency officials will review their 
programs and activities and propose any re- 
quired regulations within 60 days. 

The agency will also develop programs in 
management assistance and business train- 
ing for veterans, and insure that veterans 
affairs officers will be appointed in each 
SBA regional and district office to give as- 
sistance to veterans. 

On November 3, 1981, Public Law 97-72, 
the Veterans“ Health Care, Training and 
Small Business Loan Act of 1981" was en- 
acted. Under the law, the Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration is authorized 
to establish a program of small business 
loans and loan guarantees for certain serv- 
ice-connected disabled, and Vietnam-era vet- 
erans to enable these veterans to acquire, 
start, or expand a small business. Twenty- 
five million dollars was authorized for this 
program. 

In the President's statement on signing 
this legislation, he noted that, “because this 
program might duplicate a similar program 
in the Small Business Administration and 
would involve the Veterans Administration 
in an area in which it has no expertise, I 
intend to weigh carefully any efforts to 
fund this program.” 

An amendment was offered in the House 
to the Veterans Administration's fiscal year 
1883 appropriations act to fund this pro- 
gram at $25 million. The amendment was 
withdrawn after its sponsor (Congressman 
Daschle) received assurances that funds 
would be made available for a veterans 
direct loan program through the Small 
Business Administration. A $25 million 
direct loan program for veterans was provid- 
ed to SBA for fiscal year 1983 as part of the 
omnibus Continuing Resolution (Public Law 
97-377). 

Recommendation No. 22 


“The President should establish an Inter- 
agency Committee on veterans in business. 
Not more than one-third of such committee 
shall be nonveterans.“ 

No action has been taken on this recom- 
mendation. 


Recommendation No. 23 


Fifteen percent of all Federal procure- 
ment contracts and 15 percent of all SBA 
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Direct and Guaranteed Loan Program 
Funds shall be set aside for veterans appli- 
cants. The SBA shall be responsible for uti- 
lizing the Procurement Automatic Selection 
System (PASS) and other Federal procure- 
ment source listing to implement veteran's 
set-asides. 

This recommendation proposed two set- 
asides for veterans. With respect to the rec- 
ommendation that 15 percent of all Federal 
procurement contracts be set aside, see the 
discussion for recommendation 37. Recom- 
mendations 6, 26 and 30 are similar. 

With respect to the recommendation that 
15 percent of all SBA direct and guaranteed 
loans be set aside, see the discussion for rec- 
ommendation 21. According to information 
provided by the Small Business Administra- 
tion, direct loans and loan guarantees to 
veterans were: 


{In milions of dollars} 


1980 
198] 
1982 


In fiscal year 1983, Congress provided $25 
million in the Continuing Resolution solely 
to be used by SBA for direct loans to veter- 
ans. In the first quarter of 1983, SBA indi- 
cated that $2.1 million in direct loans were 
made to veterans. No figures were available 
for guaranteed loans. 

The SBA PASS system is a voluntary serv- 
ice offered by SBA to any small business in- 
terested in taking advantage of it. To the 
extent veteran-owned businesses provided 
the agency with the information requested, 
PASS can be utilized by other agencies in 
identifying procurement opportunities for 
qualified yveteran-owned small businesses. 

Recommendation No. 24 


“All legislation or regulations affording 
special treatment for women, minorities, the 
socially and economically disadvantaged or 
other special groups, should be amended to 
also provide priority for qualified veterans, 
including disabled veterans. Qualified veter- 
an status alone shall entitle the veteran to 
equal treatment and inclusion in any such 
category or class.” 

No legislative action has been taken on 
this recommendation. For a discussion of 
similar issues, see recommendation 21. 

Recommendation No, 25 


“SBA regulations shall include all disabled 
and/or Vietnam veterans in their definition 
of ‘socially and economically disadvan- 
taged. 

No action has been taken on this recom- 
mendation. 

FEDERAL PROCUREMENT 
Recommendations No. 26 


According to the Small Business Act of 
1953, small businesses are supposed to re- 
ceive a fair proportion” of contracts from 
the Government. Since then, the share of 
federal procurements to small businesses 
has fluctuated. It is felt that the small busi- 
nesses do not receive enough procurements. 
The proposals made by the delegates are 
aimed at improving the Federal procure- 
ment system generally and increasing the 
number and dollar value of contracts allot- 
ted to small businesses. 

The Federal Government is one of the na- 
tion's largest purchasers of goods and serv- 
ices. In fiscal year 1981, its procurement 
budget was estimated to be $110 billion, and 
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included items ranging from routine office 
supplies to massive defense weapons sys- 
tems. Small business is an active participant 
in every phase of Federal procurement. In 
fiscal year 1980, small firms were awarded 
Federal prime contracts of $21.5 billion, ap- 
proximately 24 percent of the total con- 
tracts awarded to business firms. In addi- 
tion, for fiscal year 1981, it is estimated that 
small businesses were subcontractors to 
“other than small business“ on $11.2 billion 
in Department of Defense contracts, and 
$2.6 billion in civilian awards. 

However, the preliminary estimates of 
small business participation in total Federal 
contracting shows a decline in the percent- 
age of dollar awards over the past several 
years. 


Recommendation No. 26 


“The Federal Government shall be re- 
quired by statute to contract out to small 
business those supplies and services that the 
private sector can provide. The government 
should not compete with the private sector 
by accomplishing these efforts with its own 
or non-profit personnel and facilities. Small 
business generally—50 percent which shall 
include the following: minority-owned busi- 
nesses 15 percent; businesses owned by 
women 10 percent.” 

Competition with private industries by 
government agencies has been a source of 
increasing concern over the past few years. 
According to General Accounting Office 
(GAO) estimates, federal employees cur- 
rently perform 11,000 commercial or indus- 
trial activities that could be done by private 
firms. These activities cost taxpayers nearly 
$19 billion last year. Consequently, private 
firms are finding themselves increasingly 
competing not only with each other, but 
with the government as well—at taxpayers’ 
expense. 

A 1979 Small Business Administration 
(SBA) Task Force Report estimated that 
federal in-house activities in 1977 numbered 
21,130, at an annual operation cost of nearly 
$10 billion. According to this study, the best 
estimate was that at least $2 billion annual- 
ly might flow directly to small business if 
that $10 billion were contracted out in ap- 
proximately the same proportion as other 
activities previously being contracted out. 
The Task Force also estimated the potential 
average annual savings to the taxpayer at 
$2.98 billion. 

The current federal procurement policy 
on contracting out was first set forth in 
1955, when the Eisenhower Administration 
issued a directive that the government 
should not provide services that put it in 
competition with private industry. 

That policy was reaffirmed during the 
Johnson Administration by Circular A-76, 
issued by the Bureau of the Budget, prede- 
cessor of the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) (the Circular is now referred 
to as OMB Circular A-76). 

Circular A-76 reiterated the government's 
general policy of reliance of the private en- 
terprise system to supply its needs. It estab- 
lished the rule that goods and services were 
to be acquired from the private sector when- 
ever feasible; the exception was to under- 
take activities “in-house” using federal em- 
ployees. 

Circular A-76 established new criteria for 
continuing or terminating in-house activity. 
It further provided that a government com- 
mercial or industrial activity may be author- 
ized to provide goods or services only under 
certain conditions. 

Legislation has been introduced in the 
Senate (S.J. Res. 93) and the House (H.J. 
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294) that would reaffirm and codify in stat- 
ute the policy principles of the OMB Circu- 
lar A-76. Several hearings have been held 
on these proposals and on the issue of con- 
tracting out“. No action has been taken on 
those proposals. 

However, over the past few years, OMB 
Circular A-76's policy of reliance on the pri- 
vate sector effectively has been undercut 
administratively and legislatively. Circum- 
vention of this policy has been achieved 
through loose agency constructions of what 
is or is not a “governmental functions“. 
Under OMB Circular A-76, purely govern- 
mental function" are to be performed in- 
house. This exception to reliance on the pri- 
vate sector has provided agencies with jus- 
tification" for many of the activities per- 
formed by federal employees, despite the 
Administration’s support for A-76 and its 
full implementation. Recently, several legis- 
lative provisions have been adopted to re- 
strict or inhibit the government's reliance 
on the private sector. For example, the De- 
partment of Defense Authorization bill 
fiscal year 1983 (Public Law 97-252) places a 
six month moratorium (until April 1, 1983) 
of the use of funds to undertake the cost- 
benefit studies to determine whether cer- 
tain functions could be completed more eco- 
nomically in the private sector. The bill also 
prohibits for one year any contracting out 
of firefighting or security guard functions 
at a military installation. 

On September 29, 1982 the House passed 
the Uniform Services Pay Act (H.R. 7166). 
The bill sets six criteria for barring activi- 
ties from being contracted out to civilians. 
The Defense Department may bar contract- 
ing out for an activity which: 

Must be performed by military personnel 
because they are in a direct combat support 
role, or subject to deployment; 

Must be performed by military personnel 
because it is essential for training in skills 
exclusively military in nature; 

Must be performed by military personnel 
because it is needed to provide work assign- 
ments for a rotation base for overseas or sea 
duty assignments; 

Is necessary to ensure readiness require- 
ments, or necessary to ensure that combat- 
support units are self-sufficient; 

Is deemed to adversely affect national de- 
fense; or 

Is essential to safety or security on instal- 
lations. 

The bill requires that, in the analysis of 
any cost comparison, the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of undertaking the cost compari- 
son process shall be attributable among the 
costs of performance by private contractors, 
Similar legislation was reported to the 
Senate by the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee (S. 2936). No final action was taken 
on these bills during the 97th Congress. 

Furthermore, Congress has provided 
other statutory exceptions to the general 
policy enunciated in OMB Circular A-76. 
For example: 

The Veteran's Compensation, Education 
and Employment Amendments of 1982 
(Public Law 97-306) prohibits the Veterans’ 
Administration from contracting out to the 
private sector for patient care or activities 
incident to patient care. In addition, the law 
prohibits contracting out to the private 
sector unless at least 15 percent savings in 
the cost of performance over a five year 
period would be achieved, using costs to the 
Veterans’ Administration for in-house per- 
formance, and charging all costs for under- 
taking the cost-comparison study of con- 
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tract performance as part of the contrac- 
tor’s cost. 

The fiscal year 1983 Treasury Postal Serv- 
ice Appropriations Act (Public Law 97-369) 
prohibits the General Services Administra- 
tion from contracting out custodial and 
other building-related custodial and security 
services to the private sector. 

For a discussion of that portion of the rec- 
ommendation concerning minimum percent- 
ages, see recommendation 37 in particular. 
Recommendations 6, 12, 23 and 30 are simi- 
lar. 


Recommendation No. 27 


“Procurement agencies should break down 
large requirements (including those for re- 
search and development) into smaller parts 
where feasible to permit solicitation from, 
and award to, small businesses. 

“Break out“ can occur in two primary 
ways in the Federal procurement process. 
Under a component“ break out, a contract- 
ing agency will endeavor to procure a por- 
tion of a larger systems acquisition used in 
the manufacture, modification or repair of 
an end item directly under prime contracts 
(as opposed to subcontractors to a single 
prime contractor). “Spare parts” break out 
occurs when a replacement part from a con- 
cern other than the original manufacturer 
of that part. 

In 1969, the Department of Defense estab- 
lished a High Dollar Spare Parts Breakout 
Program” to determine the best approach to 
providing spare parts for its equipment 
from other than the original manufacturer. 
In addition, in late 1979 the Small Business 
Administration initiated a pilot program to 
increase small business awards by adding 
“breakout” procurement center representa- 
tives at three Air Force Air Logistics Cen- 
ters. According to a recent GAO report 
(PLRD 82-104, Aug. 2, 1982), SBA's efforts 
are making a contribution toward breaking 
out parts for competition, but opportunities 
exist to improve the effectiveness, and the 
number of activities, subject to “breakout”. 

However, all of the DoD activities are un- 
dertaken administratively. There is legisla- 
tion pending in the Senate (S. 2446) that, in 
part, would amend the Small Business Act 
to establish a government-wide policy in 
support of component breakout. While 
hearings were held on this legislation in the 
Senate Small Business Committee on Sep- 
tember 16, 1982, no further action has been 
taken on this bill. 


Recommendation No, 28 


“The Federal Government should con- 
tract out supplies and services to private in- 
dustry (particularly small minority busi- 
ness) and should not compete with the pri- 
vate sector either through the use of its own 
personnel or through non-profit organiza- 
tion such as the Federal Research Centers, 
educational institutions or other non-profit 
entities.” 

This recommendation is similar to recom- 
mendation 26. For a discussion of this issue, 
see recommendation 26. 


Recommendation No. 29 


“The Office of Federal Procurement 
Policy should develop a new set of procure- 
ment regulations applicable to procure- 
ments under a special amount from all busi- 
nesses, This ‘second-tier’ regulation should 
eliminate clauses, procedures, reporting re- 
quirements etc., applicable to large systems 
procurements which are currently imposed 
on small businesses, as well; and to the 
extent possible, apply to subcontracts with 
small businesses.” 
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Present law already requires that all pro- 
curements under $10,000 shall be reserved 
exclusively for small business unless the 
contracting officer is unable to obtain offers 
from two or more responsible small business 
concerns. In addition, both the Department 
of Defense and the civilian agency's pro- 
curement regulations provide a small pur- 
chase” procedure for the acquisition from 
commercial sources of supplies, non-person- 
al services or construction. For civilian agen- 
cies, that threshold is 810.000. 

In addition, Public Law 97-86, the “De- 
partment of Defense Authorization Act of 
1982” (December 1, 1981) permanently in- 
creased the Department of Defense thresh- 
old for the utilization of the small purchase 
procedures from $10,000 to $25,000. That 
Act also (a) increased from the threshhold 
for certain required certifications under the 
“Truth in Negotiations Act” from its prior 
limit of $100,000 to $500,000 and (b) in- 
creased $100,000 to $5 million the thresh- 
old below which the Service Secretaries 
have the power to authorize negotiations of 
contracts for experimental, development or 
research work, or for making or furnishing 
property for experiment, test, development 
or research. 

In Section 222 of Public Law 95-507 (Oct. 
24, 1978) Congress statutorily directed the 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy to 
promulgate a single, simplified Federal pro- 
curement regulation. In addition, in Public 
Law 96-83 (Oct. 10, 1979) Congress extended 
the sunset date on the Office of Federal 
Procurement Policy, and directed that 
office to develop a uniform, comprehensive 
Federal procurement system. On February 
17, 1982, in compliance with their legislative 
mandate, OFPP submitted its Proposal For 
a Uniform Federal Procurement System” to 
both the House and Senate. Although hear- 
ings have been held in both Houses, no fur- 
ther legislative action has been taken as of 
October 1982. 

On March 17, 1982, President Reagan 
issued an Executive Order (No. 12352), titled 
“Federal Procurement Reforms” to direct 
agencies to make their procurement efforts 
more effective. The President directed pro- 
curement agencies to: 

1. Establish programs to eliminate unnec- 
essary regulations paperwork; 

2. Strengthen their review of internal pro- 
curement programs and resources; 

3. Establish criteria to improve the effec- 
tiveness of procurement systems. 

4. Establish criteria to enhance competi- 
tion. 

5. Establish programs to simplify small 
purchases and minimize paperwork burdens. 

6. Establish administrative procedures to 
ensure that contractors receive timely pay- 
ment. 

7. Establish clear lines of contracting au- 
thority and accountability. 

8. Establish career management programs. 

9. Designate a Procurement Executive 
with full responsibility for the procurement 
system. 

The President also directed the Secretary 
of Defense, Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, and Administrator of NASA to contin- 
ue their joint efforts to consolidate their 
procurement regulations into one simplified 
Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) by 
the end of 1982. Final action on the FAR 
was not completed in 1982, and work will 
continue into 1983. 

Recommendation No. 30 


“Congress should adopt legislation estab- 
lishing separate mandatory goals for all fed- 
eral procurements and Federal funds or 
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grants to states, localities, and public and 
private institutions on a contract-by-con- 
tract basis or agency-wide basis for small 
business (35 percent), minority-owned 
(Black, Hispanic, Native American, Asian 
Pacific American or other racial minorities) 
businesses (15 percent), and women in busi- 
ness (10 percent).“ 

For a discussion of this item, see recom- 
mendation 37 in particular. Recommenda- 
tions 6, 23 and 30 are similar. 


Recommendation No. 31 


“The Federal Government should open 
public lands to energy exploration and pro- 
duction under regulations which provide 
reasonable environmental protection with: 
(a) a 30 percent small business set-aside; (b) 
fixed time limits for statutory environmen- 
tal analysis; and (c) a 5-year limit on lease 
terms to encourage rapid development.” 

The Reagan Administration has repeated- 
ly stressed its commitment to opening the 
public lands for greater energy develop- 
ment. The Bureau of Land Management has 
concentrated efforts on processing the back- 
log of non-competitive onshore lease appli- 
cations. In July, 1982, Interior Secretary 
Watt announced a new 5 year plan for leas- 
ing the entire Outer Continental Shelf— 
nearly 1 billon acres—by 1987. The Interior 
Department has also moved to approve 
leases in designated wilderness areas, de- 
spite the strong protests of many Members 
of Congress. 

No set-aside programs for small businesses 
have been implemented. Reducing the time 
and resources committed to environmental 
impact analysis has been a goal of the Inte- 
rior Department, but some shortened analy- 
ses have been challenged on the grounds 
that they are inadequate and do not fulfill 
the requirements of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act. Rather than promoting 


shorter lease terms to speed development, 
the Administration has advocated longer 
lease terms for some OCS leases and weak- 
ened diligence requirements for federal coal 
leases, arguing that the industry needs addi- 


tional incentives to explore and develop 
their leases. The Administration has op- 
posed legislation (S. 60) which would place 
a 5 year term on onshore oil and gas leases 
and require all competitive bidding for these 
leases. 


Recommendation No. 32 


“Government must use any new tax 
income from energy production and devel- 
opment for the future production and devel- 
opment of energy in the private sector, until 
the U.S. is energy self-sufficient. Small busi- 
ness should have tax exemptions and appro- 
priate set- asides. 

In 1980, the Congress enacted the Crude 
Oil Windfall Profits Tax Act. That law pro- 
vides that the profit“ on any barrel of 
crude oil cannot exceed 90 percent of the 
net income attributable to such barrel. How- 
ever, the revenue generated by that Act, up 
to the maximum revenue fixed in law to be 
derived from that Act reverts to the general 
Treasury, and is not targeted towards any 
energy production and development. In ad- 
dition, Congress has established the Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation, and provided loan 
guarantee authority to assist in the identifi- 
cation and development of synthetic fuels. 
No substantial progress has been made in 
identifying plausible energy products with 
responsible sponsors, however. No specific 
small business tax exemptions or set-asides 
have been provided. 
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Recommendation No. 33 


“The U.S. Government shall encourage 
the immediate expansion of nuclear and 
coal-powered electric generating capacity. 
Research efforts directed toward power 
technology should be expanded.” 

Several bills in related areas have pro- 
gressed in the legislative process. For exam- 
ple, during the 97th Congress, the Senate 
had pending legislation, the Nuclear Prop- 
erty Insurance Act” (S. 1606), which would 
establish a supplemental insurance fund ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Energy to 
pay the costs of necessary remedial action 
following damage to nuclear power plants. 
However, the bill did not progress in the 
Senate, and no companion bill had been re- 
ported in the House. The Congress has 
passed the Nuclear Waste Policy Act“, 
Public Law 97-425 which would establish a 
national policy on the methods for, and dis- 
posal of, nuclear waste. In addition, the 
Senate Environment and Public Works 
Committee has reported legislation (S. 1206 
and S. 304) providing for an extension of 
the authorization for the Clean Air Act. No 
further significant House or Senate action 
has taken place on this legislation. 

Recommendation No. 34 

“Congress should encourage substantial 
direct and investment tax credits for the im- 
plementation of all forms of conservation 
and alternative energy. Additionally, invest- 
ments of up to $150,000 per year should be 
expensed.” 

No direct or investment tax credits have 
been adopted. While the 1981 Economic Re- 
covery Tax Act does provide for a gradual 
increase over 5 years of a $5,000 direct ex- 
pense provision (see recommendation 2) it is 
not targeted to conservation or developing 
alternative energy sources. 


Recommendation No. 35 


“Action should be taken to immediately 


remove price and allocation controls on 
crude oil and all petroleum products.” 

In 1981, President Reagan removed all 
Federal price and allocation controls from 
petroleum and petroleum products. 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS 
Recommendation No. 36 


Women business owners feel that the tra- 
ditional business community is not yet 
ready to treat them on an equal basis, and 
frequently find it extremely difficult to 
enter markets and obtain commercial loans, 
government contracts, and management as- 
sistance. Attempts have been made to aid 
women-in-business, such as the policy estab- 
lished by President Carter's Executive 
Order 12138, which is being implemented by 
an Interagency Committee on Women's 
Business Enterprise. After much delibera- 
tion, the delegates at the Conference chose 
to focus on credit, procurement, training, 
bonding, and the performance of federal 
employees on behalf of women business 
owners. 

“Private lending institutions should be re- 
quired to provide equal access to commercial 
credit for women in business. The Federal 
Reserve Board should establish record keep- 
ing requirements for commercial loans to 
women which will permit effective monitor- 
ing of performance under the Equal Credit 
Opportunity Act. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration should make bank certification 
available to as many commercial banks and 
other lenders as possible and establish tar- 
gets for increasing the dollar volume of 
loans made to minority-owned and women- 
owned businesses, as one of the criteria for 
recertification.” 
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This recommendation should be analyzed 
from the individual accomplishments of the 
three separate elements. With respect to 
the requirement that private lending insti- 
tutions should be required to provide equal 
access to commercial credit for women in 
business, the Congress has enacted the 
Equal Credit Opportunity Act. The Federal 
Reserve Board has implemented the Act 
through Regulation B“ (12 CFR Part 202) 
which prohibits discrimination in any aspect 
of a credit transaction, including business 
credit, on the basis of race, color, religion, 
national origin, sex, or marital status. The 
regulation sets forth certain actions that 
creditors must follow with respect to appli- 
cations they receive. 

With respect to that part of the recom- 
mendation that the Federal Reserve Board 
establish record-keeping requirements for 
commercial loans to women, no such report- 
ing has been instituted. Section 340(d) of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1980 required the Federal Financial 
Institutions Examination Council, in consul- 
tation with the Small Business Administra- 
tion, to conduct a study to assess the feasi- 
bility of requiring depository institutions 
which make small business loans to compile 
and publicly disclose information regarding 
such loans. 

In its May 7, 1981 report, the Council con- 
cluded that legislation to require depository 
institutions to disclose publicly information 
on loans to small businesses is not justified 
because the possible benefits would be sub- 
stantially outweighed by the costs of the af- 
fected institutions. 

On October 26, 198, the Federal Reserve 
Board published for comment proposed 
amendments to its “Regulation B” imple- 
menting the Equal Credit Opportunity Act. 
Among the proposed amendments to that 
regulation was a requirement that creditors 
give written notice of adverse business 
credit action to the business applicant and 
retain those records for 25 months. Al- 
though this proposal would have not been 
as extensive as the requirement to report 
loans made (as opposed to denied) it would 
have provided factual information on access 
to credit. On June 1, 1982, the Board pub- 
lished notice of its intent to withdraw this 
proposed amendment and on October 15, 
1982, the amendment was withdrawn. 

With respect to the extension of the bank 
certification program, in 1982, over 500 
banks were participating in this program. 
Under the Bank Certification program, the 
Small Business Administration will rely to a 
greater degree on the detailed credit and 
other analyses of loan applications made by 
those financial institutions which meet 
SBA's criteria for certification under the 
program. SBA will still do a credit review (as 
opposed to a complete credit analysis) and, 
theoretically, SBA should be able to affix 
the Federal guarantee in a shorter period of 
time. In February, 1981, the General Ac- 
counting Office reported (CED 81-23) that 
while the program was generally successful 
in reducing the time for loan processing, 
many SBA internal controls were lacking. 
Since that report, several of the GAO rec- 
ommendations have been addressed. Howev- 
er, funding fluctuations by SBA for the 
guaranteed program have occasionally un- 
dercut the concept of SBA’s rapid approval 
of loan application. 

Although the agency has encouraged 
lending to minority and women-owned busi- 
nesses, no specific targets for such lending 
has been included in the BCP guidelines for 
either initial certification or for recertifica- 
tion. 
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For a similar issue, see recommendation 
49(b). 


Recommendation No. 37 


“The President should initiate by Execu- 
tive Order and Congress should enact legis- 
lation establishing mandatory goals and re- 
porting requirements for all Federal pro- 
curements and procurements resulting from 
Federal funds and grants to states, localities 
and public and private institutions for small 
businesses on the basis of 50 percent for 
small businesses. The 50 percent shall be 
distributed so that 15 percent of all procure- 
ments shall be targeted for businesses 
owned by socially and economically disad- 
vantaged persons (i.e., those businesses 
owned and operated by blacks, hispanics, 
native Americans, Asian Pacific Americans 
and other racial minorities), and 10 percent 
of all procurements shall be targeted for 
women-owned businesses as defined in Exec- 
utive Order 12138. And further, that Con- 
gress should amend the Small Business Act 
to provide incentives to Federal prime con- 
tractors for subcontracting with women- 
owned businesses; provided however, that 
such an act does not included women-owned 
businesses as a category or class of socially 
and economically disadvantaged small busi- 
ness.“ 

There are two major parts to this recom- 
mendation: (1) mandatory goals, and (2) re- 
porting requirements. Although there has 
been legislation directed towards reporting 
requirements, there have been only four 
statutes pertaining to mandatory Federal 
procurement set-asides. 

With respect to that portion of the recom- 
mendation relating to reporting require- 
ments, Congress has provided several types 
of reporting requirements on small business 
participation in Federal contracting. 

Section 15(g) of the Small Business Act, as 
added by Public Law 95-507, requires the 
head of each Federal agency, after consulta- 
tion with SBA, to establish mutually accept- 
able goals for the participation by small 
business, and socially and economically dis- 
advantaged small business. 

Section 15(h) of the Small Business Act, 
as added by Public Law 95-507, requires the 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, to annually obtain reports from 
each of these agencies on the actual extent 
of agencies’ activities in meeting their pro- 
curement goais, and to report this informa- 
tion to Congress. 

Finally, the “Small Business Economic 
Policy Act of 1980“, Public Law 96-302, re- 
quires the President to annually submit a 
“Report on Small Business and Competi- 
tion", and to include a report, by agency, on 
the total dollar value of all Federal con- 
tracts, and the dollar value (including sub- 
contracts) over $10,000 awarded to small. 
minority-owned, and female-owned busi- 
nesses. 

With respect to the mandatory goals for 
procurement set-asides in 1977, Congress en- 
acted the Public Works Employment Act of 
1977 (Public Law 95-28) authorizing $4 bil- 
lion for public works grants. One section of 
that law provided, in part, that: 

“Except to the extent that the Secretary 
(of Commerce) determines otherwise, no 
grant shall be made... unless the applicant 
gives satisfactory assurance to the Secretary 
that at least 10 percentum of the amount of 
each grant shall be expended for minority 
business enterprises. (Section 103 (2), 42 
USC 6705 (f)(2)).” 

On July 2, 1980, the Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of the Congres- 
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sional action in establishing the set-aside. 
Fullilove v. Klutznick 448 U.S. 448, 100 S.Ct. 
2758 (1980). 

In 1978, Congress adopted amendments to 
the Small Business Act (Public Law 95-507) 
which provided, in part, that under certain 
circumstances 100 percent of the contracts 
for goods and services under $10,000 shall be 
reserved exclusively for small business. 

In 1982, Congress established a phased-in 
small business set-aside for research and de- 
velopment awards in selected agencies 
through the Small Business Innovation De- 
velopment Act of 1982 (Public Law 97-219). 

On January 6, 1983, the President signed 
into law the Surface Transportation Assist- 
ance Act of 1982 (Public Law 97-424). Sec- 
tion 105 (f) of that Act provides that: 

“Except to the extent that the Secretary 
(of Transportation) determines otherwise, 
not less than ten percent of the amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated under this Act 
shall be expended with small business con- 
cerns owned and controlled by socially and 
economically disadvantaged individuals. 


This provision is similar to the amend- 
ment adopted as part of the Public Works 
Employment Act of 1977, and would require 
the allocation of that ten percent primarily 
by recipients of funds from the Federal 
Highway Administration and the Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration within 
the Department of Transportation. The 
provision would apply to the allocation of 
funds made to recipients in fiscal year 1983. 

While Congress statutorily established in 
the Small Business Administration an 8(a) 
minority business development program to 
provide an opportunity for sole-source con- 
tracts to qualified minority businesses, 
there is no statutory goal for awards provid- 
ed for this program. 

Although there were no other statutory 
procurement set-asides adopted, several 
Presidential Executive Orders and memo- 
randa have directed agencies to meet cer- 
tain minimum dollar levels of contract sup- 
port for minorities and women. On August 
13, 1982, President Reagan urged agencies 
to increase their fiscal year 1982 procure- 
ment from minority business by 10 percent, 
over their fiscal year 1981 levels. 

On December 17, 1982, the President re- 
leased a statement on minority business, an- 
nouncing steps to promote an economic en- 
vironment” for minority business growth. 
Among the specific steps outlined by the 
President in that statement were: 

SBA and the Commerce Department’s Mi- 
nority Business Development Agency will 
directly assist in the formation of at least 
60,000 minority businesses over the next ten 
years; 

the Federal Government will procure an 
estimated $15 billion in goods and services 
from minority business during fiscal years 
1983-1985, with actual procurement objec- 
tives set annually; 

approximately $1.5 billion in credit assist- 
ance, and $300 million in management and 
technical assistance, will be made available 
over that 3 year period; 

departments and agencies are directed to 
develop incentives to encourage greater mi- 
nority business subcontracting by Federal 
prime contractors; 

the Vice President's Task Force on Regu- 
latory Reform is to explore opportunities 
for reducing regulatory and other barriers 
to small and minority business expansion; 
and 

directing Federal contracting agencies to 
increase minority business procurement ob- 
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jectives for 1983 by at least 10 percent over 
1982 actual procurements. 

With respect to that portion of the recom- 
mendation dealing with incentives, Congress 
amended the Small Business Act (Public 
Law 95-507) to provide specific authoriza- 
tion for an incentive award to large business 
Federal prime contractors. Section 
8&(dX4XE) of the Small Business Act now 
provides: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, every Federal agency, in order to en- 
courage subcontracting opportunities for 
small business concerns owned and con- 
trolled by the socially and economically dis- 
advantaged individuals as defined in para- 
graph (3) of this subsection, is hereby au- 
thorized to provide such incentives as such 
Federal agency may deem appropriate in 
order to encourage such subcontracting op- 
portunities as may be commensurate with 
the efficient and economical performance of 
the contract: Provided, that, this subpara- 
graph shall apply only to contracts let pur- 
suant to the negotiated method of procure- 
ment.“ 

The conference delegates adopted similar 
recommendations in 6. 26 and 30. 


Recommendation No. 38 


“The Small Business Administration 
should identify existing public and private 
management training programs, evaluate 
their effectiveness for women entrepreneurs 
and increase funding to those found to be 
effective.” 

SBA has a diversified program of Manage- 
ment Assistance which offers business man- 
agement courses, conferences, workshops, 
and clinics for people who are considering 
going into business, for new business 
owners, and for more experienced business 
owners who wish to update their skills, en- 
large their operations, or enter new fields. 
These are frequently cosponsored with local 
Chambers of Commerce, banks and other 
lending agencies, universities, and colleges. 
Speakers are drawn from the business lead- 
ership of the community, the Service Corps 
of Retired Executives (SCORE), the Active 
Corps of Executives (ACE), SBA personnel, 
and counsellors at SBA-sponsored Small 
Business Development Centers. Attendance 
has always been open to both men and 
women. 

In fiscal year 1982, the Office of Woman 
Business Enterprise had $1.3 million (of 
which $600,000 was for salaries and ex- 
penses). In fiscal year 1983, the budget re- 
quest was for $1.1 million. 

In a study, the General Accounting Office 
concluded that SBA had not determined 
whether existing Federal business assist- 
ance programs can meet the needs of 
women entrepreneurs. Rather GAO argued 
that SBA has concentrated on conceptual- 
izing” new programs for women. In 1982, 
the Office of Women Business Enterprise 
was moved from within the Office of Advo- 
cacy to the Office of Special Programs. The 
agency has been reviewing programs to de- 
termine their applicability to providing as- 
sistance to women business owners. In addi- 
tion to funding directly from the Office of 
Women Business Enterprise, considerable 
resources and training are made available 
through SBA's regular management assist- 
ance programs. 

Recommendation No. 39 

“Evaluate all Federal government employ- 
ees in positions which impact on women and 
minorities, particularly loan officers, pro- 
curement officers and management assist- 
ance officers, in part on the basis of their 
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performance on behalf of women and mi- 
norities.” 

No action has taken on this recommenda- 
tion. 


Recommendation No. 40 


“The Small Business Administration shall 
establish a bonding program that permits 
the waiver of bonding requirements for Fed- 
eral contractors who are small business 
owners. This program shall be available to 
all small business owners who have been: (1) 
unable to obtain bonding from any other 
source; (2) certified as competent by the 
SBA.” 

Under current law, the Federal Govern- 
ment requires all construction contractors 
who perform work on Federal projects in 
excess of $25,000 to be bonded. SBA has 
statutory authority to assist such contrac- 
tors by extending a guarantee to a surety 
bond company of up to 90 percent of the 
face value of a bond required by a small 
business, up to a maximum of $1 million. 
Guarantees may be issued on bid, perform- 
ance, or payment bonds. Surety companies 
eligible to receive SBA’s guarantees must be 
included in the U.S. Treasury's list of quali- 
fied sureties. 

Under legislation enacted in 1978 (Public 
Law 95-507), the Small Business Adminis- 
tration was given two-year authority to 
waive Federal bonding requirements for 
start-up small business if they met four spe- 
cific statutory requirements. The program 
was then extended for one additional year 
(until September 30, 1981, by Public Law 96- 
481). However, no bonds were waived during 
that time, in part because of the agency's 
delay in getting implementing regulations in 
place and in part because of the rigid statu- 
tory requirements. 

In the 97th Congress, the House passed 
legislation (H.R. 4500) which would extend 
this program through fiscal year 1983. In 
addition, the House included a similar bond 
waiver program extension as part of more 
comprehensive amendments to a Senate- 
passed bill relating to the publication of 
procurement notices in the Commerce Busi- 
ness Daily. No further action was taken on 
the legislation in the 97th Congress. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS AND PAPERWORK 


Recommendation No. 41 


When small business people talk about 
wanting less government interference, the 
area that they emphasize most is regula- 
tions and paperwork. Rules and forms have 
become such a headache even to govern- 
ment itself that hundreds of proposals have 
emerged to cut back the workload. Steps 
have been taken by individual agencies to 
improve the situation, but the delegates’ 
chief interest was making government more 
sensitive to the impact of regulations on 
small businesses. The main themes in the 
workshops concerned better management 
and oversight of regulatory agencies, thor- 
ough-going economic analysis of the effect 
of regulations, and ways to add flexibility to 
regulations, and reporting requirements for 
small businesses. 

The Regulatory Flexibility Act is ad- 
dressed to these very same concerns. 

“Congress shall exercise its oversight 
function with the assistance of the General 
Accounting Office, instituting sunset review 
of all laws, regulations, and agencies, to 
ensure that none exceeds original congres- 
sional intent. Sunset reviews, in an appro- 
priate time frame (not less than every five 
years) should include economic impact anal- 
ysis and proposed agency budget reductions, 
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leading to re-enactment of each agency's en- 
abling legislation to permit its continued ex- 
istence, or to reduce its size and cost. 

(a) Establish a Regulatory Review Board 
composed of representatives from the Exec- 
utive Branch, Congress and small business 
owners, with responsibility for impact state- 
ments and cost controls. 

„) Congress shall exercise line-item veto 
over regulations within a specified time 
through congressional oversight commit- 
tees, with one-house floor vote.“ 

With respect to the periodic review of 
agency rules, under Public Law 96-354 the 
“Regulatory Flexibility Act“, Congress di- 
rected that all agencies establish a plan 
which provides for the review of all agency 
existing rules within ten years of that date 
and for the review of such rules adopted 
after the effective date of this law within 
ten years of the publication of such rules as 
the final rule. 

However, this requirement applies only to 
the termination of rules, and does not refer 
to laws or agencies. In the implementation 
of this requirement, each year, each agency 
publishes in the Federal Register a list of 
the rules which have a significant economic 
impact on a substantial number of smaller 
entities, which are to be reviewed during the 
succeeding twelve months. The list includes 
a brief description of each rule and the need 
for and the legal basis of such rules and in- 
vites public comment upon the rule. 

Congress has periodically considered both 
comprehensive and specific sunset“ legisla- 
tion. Sunset reviews provide for the estab- 
lishment of a fixed schedule for legislative 
review and reauthorization of programs, 
under the threat of automatic termination 
if no reauthorization is enacted. Since 1976, 
roughly 32 states have passed their own ver- 
sion of sunset laws. 

Most of the Congressional sunset“ meas- 


ures call for legislative program review 
based on requirements of clear statements 
of program goals in new authorizing legisla- 
tion and detailed reporting requirements to 
provide measures of program performance. 
Although legislation providing for the auto- 


matic sunset“ of certain programs and 
agencies is common, no comprehensive pro- 
posal applicable generally has been enacted. 

In addition to legislating the sunset of an 
entire program or agency by a certain date, 
Congress retains the annual authorization 
and appropriations process of funding as a 
check of an agency’s compliance with its 
statutory mandate. 

In addition, President Reagan has issued 
an Executive Order (No. 12291, Feb. 17, 
1981) with the stated purpose of, among 
other things, increasing agency accountabil- 
ity for regulatory actions. The Order has 
both substantive provisions (such as prohib- 
iting regulations if the potential benefits 
exceed its potential cost, and that agencies 
take into account how particular industries 
would be affected) and procedural provi- 
sions (such as requiring agencies to forward 
to OMB for clearance all proposed and final 
rules as well as all regulatory analyses 
before such documents are published). This 
order is more detailed than similar Execu- 
tive Orders issued by President Carter (E.O. 
12044) or President Ford (E.O. 11821). 


Sunrise Legislation 


In regard to the phrase in the recommen- 
dation to “... ensure that none exceeds 
original congressional intent“, sunrise legis- 
lation would require a statement of specific 
program objectives and planned annual ac- 
complishments in all legislation establishing 
budget authority or tax expenditures. This 
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would provide a clear standard by which to 
evaluate programs. This could require con- 
gressional reviews on a 5-year cycle by limit- 
ing authorizations to five years’ duration. 
The sunrise review“ would enable policy 
makers to revise programs to better suit 
shifting needs. 


Legislative Veto 


With respect to the legislative veto por- 
tion of the recommendation, Congress has 
repeatedly considered, and adopted, a varie- 
ty of legislative veto provisions for agency 
rules. Some legislative veto proposals au- 
thorize simple or concurrent resolutions to 
block an agency’s authority to adopt a par- 
ticular rule without the enactment of legis- 
lation which requires the President's signa- 
ture. Other provisions, by contrast, require 
action by both Houses and approval by the 
President. The legislative veto is essentially 
a negative act because it allows one or both 
Houses of Congress to say that it doesn’t 
like what an agency is doing, but it doesn’t 
necessarily insure that Congress will provide 
any more clear directions of what appropri- 
ate course of action the agency should take. 
The constitutionality of one form of legisla- 
tive veto is under consideration and review 
of the Supreme Court. 

Beyond the individual, and scattered legis- 
lative veto provisions enacted in various 
laws; Congress has for several years consid- 
ered comprehensive regulatory reform legis- 
lation. On March 24, 1982, the Senate 
passed S. 1080, the Regulatory Reform 
Act”. Among the provisions of that bill was 
the adoption of a statutory, Government- 
wide mechanism for Congressional review of 
major rules promulgated by agencies. Each 
agency is required to inform both Houses of 
Congress and their appropriate Committees 
of the publication of any proposed or final 
major rules. Thus, the Congress will have 
advance notice and will be able to determine 
whether the agency has acted within its 
bounds and in keeping with the intent of 
the statute the agency seeks to implement 
through these rules. 

Similar regulatory reform legislation was 
pending in the House (H.R. 746, Sept. 1982), 
although the reported version of the House 
bill does not have as strong a legislative veto 
provision as the Senate-passed bill. 

For a further discussion of similar recom- 
mendations, see recommendations 45 and 
46. 

Recommendation No, 42 


“Small Business should be eligible for 
magistrate review of agency civil penalties 
and reimbursed for court costs, reasonable 
attorney’s fees, and damages from adminis- 
trative action, if successful in civil disputes 
with the Federal Government, including 
IRS. 

(a) Such costs and fees to come from the 
operating budget of the agency. 

“(b) Magistrates will be appointed and be 
responsible to the judges in each Federal 
Judicial District. 

(e) With burden of proof on the agency 
to defend its action.” 

Congress found that many small business- 
es were deterred from seeking review of, or 
defending against unreasonable governmen- 
tal action because of the expense involved. 
The Equal Access to Justice Act is designed 
to diminish this deterrent effect by provid- 
ing in specified situations an award of attor- 
ney's fees, expert witness fees and other 
costs against the U.S. 

The Equal Access to Justice Act, enacted 
in 1980 (Public Law 96-481), provides for the 
reimbursement of attorney’s fees for quali- 
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fied “parties in both regulatory and court 
proceedings.” 

With respect to agency administrative 
proceedings, the Act provides that an 
agency that conducts an adversary adjudica- 
tion shall award, to a prevailing party other 
than the U.S., fees and other expenses in- 
curred by that party in connection with 
that proceeding, unless the adjudicative of- 
ficer of the agency finds that the position of 
the agency as a party to the proceeding, was 
substantially justified or that special cir- 
cumstances make an award unjust.” 

To be eligible for such fees, a party seek- 
ing an award of fees and other expenses 
shall, within thirty days of a final disposi- 
tion in the adversary adjudication, submit 
to the agency an application which shows 
that the party is a prevailing party and is el- 
igible to receive an award, the amount 
sought, including an itemized statement 
from any attorney, agent, or expert witness 
representing or appearing in behalf of the 
party stating the actual time expended and 
the rate at which fees and other expenses 
were computed. The party shall also allege 
that the position of the agency was not 
“substantially justified.” 

The adjudicative officer of the agency 
may reduce the amount to be awarded, or 
deny an award, to the extent that the party 
during the course of the proceedings en- 
gaged in conduct which unduly and unrea- 
sonably protracted the final resolution of 
the matter in controversy. (The decision of 
the adjudicative officer of the agency shall 
be made a part of the record containing the 
final decision of the agency and shall in- 
clude written findings and conclusions and 
the reason for it.) 

With respect to civil proceedings in Feder- 
al court, and, unless expressly prohibited by 
statute, a court may award reasonable fees 
and expenses of attorneys, in addition to 
the other costs which may be awarded. The 
U.S. is liable for such fees and expenses to 
the same extent that any other party is 
liable under the common law or under the 
terms of any statute which specifically pro- 
vides for such an award. 

Fees are to be paid by the agency out of 
its operating budget over which the party 
prevails or may be paid in the same manner 
as the payment of other court final judg- 
ments from Congressionally appropriated 
general judgments fund. 

The authority to pay attorneys fees ex- 
pires automatically on October 1, 1984 
unless extended affirmatively by Congress. 

Until recently, there was a question about 
the applicability of the Equal Access to Jus- 
tice Act to litigation involving tax matters. 
While it was clear that attorney fees could 
be awarded if the matter of tax liability was 
litigated in any United States District 
Court, a taxpayer had to meet certain pro- 
cedural steps before being able to sue in 
Federal district court. In addition, the Equal 
Access to Justice Act was not applicable to 
litigation in the U.S. Tax Court. 

The 1982 Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsi- 
bility Act (Public Law 97-248, approved Sep- 
tember 3, 1982) made important changes in 
permitting the award of attorneys fees in 
dealing with the IRS. Among the changes 
the 1982 Act made include: 

Permitting fees and costs to be awarded in 
any Court (including the Tax Court) for any 
civil action or proceeding for the determina- 
tion, collection or refund of any tax, penalty 
or interest. 

Attorneys fees are not limited to any 
hourly fee (under the Equal Access to Jus- 
tice Act there is a $75 hourly fee for attor- 
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neys), but there is a ceiling of $25,000 on the 
recovery of all fees, costs and expenses for 
each proceeding (whereas the Equal Access 
statute has no ceiling on recoveries ap- 
proved by the court). 

In order to prevail in any civil proceeding 
involving the determination, collection or 
refund of any tax, the “prevailing party” 
must show that the position of the United 
States was “unreasonable”. Under the Equal 
Access to Justice Act (which until amended 
by this statute would govern tax matters 
litigated in Federal District Court) the 
standard that has to be met is a lesser one 
of “substantially justified”. 

With respect to the burden of proof, in 
tax cases under this law the burden of show- 
ing that the IRS position is unreasonable“ 
rests with the taxpayer. Under the Equal 
Access to Justice Act, the burden rests with 
the agency to show justification for its 
action. 

These provisions will be effective for civil 
actions and proceedings commenced after 
February 28, 1983, and is automatically ter- 
minated with respect to any proceeding 
commenced after December 31, 1985. 


Recommendation No. 43 


“The Office of Management and Budget 
should be designated the lead agency for 
both Federal regulations and paperwork of 
all agencies and programs (specifically in- 
cluding IRS), with responsibility for forms 
clearance, paperwork reduction, simplifica- 
tion and elimination, coordinating regula- 
tions and cost controls oversight; requiring 
agencies to submit to OMB an economic 
analysis measuring administrative and com- 
pliance costs, particularly for small busi- 
ness, of all proposed regulations and paper- 
work.” 

In 1980, to address the growing “paper- 
work burden,” Congress enacted Public Law 
96-511 the “Paperwork Reduction Act of 
1980.“ 


Among the purposes of the Act are: 
(1) To minimize the Federal paperwork 


burden for individuals, small businesses, 
state and local governments, and other per- 
sons; 

(2) to minimize the cost to the Federal 
government of collecting, maintaining, 
using and disseminating information; 

(3) to maximize the usefulness of informa- 
tion collected by the Federal government; 

(4) to coordinate, integrate, and, to the 
extent practicable and appropriate, make 
uniform Federal information policies and 
practices; 

(5) to ensure that automatic data process- 
ing and telecommunications technologies 
are acquired and used by the Federal gov- 
ernment in a manner which improves serv- 
ice delivery and program management, in- 
creases productivity, reduces waste and 
fraud, and wherever practicable and appro- 
priate, reduces the information processing 
burden for the Federal government and for 
persons who provide information to the 
Federal government; and 

(6) to ensure that the collection, mainte- 
nance and dissemination of information by 
the Federal government is consistent with 
applicable laws relating to confidentiality, 
including the Privacy Act. 

To carry out this law, the Office of Infor- 
mation and Regulatory Affairs (OIRA) has 
been created within the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

OIRA, through the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, is charged with 
the responsiblity of providing an affirmative 
clearance of agencies’ request for informa- 
tion from the public. No request for infor- 
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mation may be valid for more than three 
years. In addition, OIRA is responsible for 
insuring that agencies conduct periodic re- 
views of Federal information activities. Fi- 
nally, as an “enforcement” mechanism on 
the agencies, and as a precaution for the 
public, the Act contains a “public protec- 
tion” section that makes clear that, unless a 
request for information contains an OMB- 
assigned control number, the form or re- 
quest for information can be ignored. 

The Paperwork Reduction Act became ef- 
fective on April 1, 1981. The earliest prior- 
ities established by OMB were to set in 
place the organizational structure and proc- 
esses. 

During the first eleven months that the 
act was in effect (April 1981-March 1982) 
OMB reviewed 4,767 agency requests for ap- 
proval of information. It denied 480 re- 
quests, including 18 that were deemed dupli- 
cative of other agency information collec- 
tion efforts. 

Another aspect of the Paperwork Reduc- 
tion Act is the requirement that existing 
Federal paperwork be cut by a total of 25 
percent over three years. OMB estimated 
that the total Federal paperwork “burden” 
in fiscal year 1980 was 1.5 billion “respond- 
ent hours”. In the 1980-1982 period, that 
has been reduced by almost 250 million 
hours, for a 16.7 percent reduction. 

While the Paperwork Reduction Act has 
been working reasonably well (particularly 
in its mandatory clearance through OMB) 
the IRS has unilaterally taken the position 
that its regulations which have already 
been issued are not subject to the clearance 
process. OMB believes it has such authority. 
The Administration has been seeking an in- 
ternal solution to the agencies’ disagree- 
ments, but as of December 1982, no agree- 
ment has been reached. 


Recommendation No. 44 


“All Federal agencies should have the 
power to implement a tiered system of regu- 
lation. This should include the power to 
minimize and exempt small business from 
various regulations and reporting require- 
ments as well. All new regulations should be 
designed to take into account the size and 
nature of the regulated business. All present 
regulations should be reviewed to see if they 
are still required.” 

This recommendation has been enacted 
through the Regulatory Flexibility Act, 
Public Law 96-354. For a further discussion 
of this issue, see recommendations 41, 45 
and 46. 


Recommendation No. 45 


When developing rules, forms, and guide- 
lines, regulatory agencies must consult with 
small business representatives from affected 
industries and advocates assigned to each 
agency. 

“(a) Consult SBA Office of Advocacy and 
small business trade associations who 
should be given sufficient authority and 
time (90-180 days) prior to publication of 
notice of proposed rulemaking) to influence 
regulators if a proposed rule and/or form 
would have an impact on small business. 

„) Such proposed rules should reflect 
less formal administrative procedures for 
small business. 

“(c) Agencies make available timely infor- 
mation and assistance, within 30 days in 
writing.” 

Under Public Law 96-354, the Regulatory 
Flexibility Act, the agency promulgating 
any rule that is determined to have a signif- 
icant impact on small entities must assure 
that small entities are given the opportuni- 
ty to participate in the rule-making. 
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When an agency is required to published 
general notice of proposed rulemaking for 
any proposed rule, it must prepare and 
make available an initial regulatory flexibil- 
ity analysis. This is published in the Federal 
Register at the time of the publication of 
the general notice. The agency must also 
transmit a copy of the initial regulatory 
flexibility analysis to the Chief Counsel for 
Advocacy of the SBA. When an agency pro- 
mulgates a final rule, it shall also prepare a 
final regulatory flexibility analysis. Copies 
of this analysis are made available to the 
public and the Office of Advocacy and pub- 
lished in the Federal Register at the time 
that the final rule is published. 

For a further discussion, see recommenda- 
tions No. 41 and 46. 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 
Recommendation No. 46 


In previous years, small business has not 
participated actively in policy making. Their 
views have not been made known in nation- 
al policy making circles. The delegates at 
the Conference expressed that concern and 
made some constructive suggestions for fed- 
eral action. they focused on strengthening 
the SBA's Office of Advocacy, elevating the 
SBA to higher levels within the federal hi- 
erarchy, and getting small business advo- 
cates assigned to federal agencies. 

“Require that all government agencies 
which develop fiscal, monetary, legislative 
and regulatory policies/practices shall 
submit small business ‘economic impact’ 
statements that require the regulatory 
agencies to identify the anticipated benefits 
and to justify the costs of Federal regula- 
tory requirements to small business. In addi- 
tion, all regulatory policies shall be subject 
to sunset provisions to be reviewed every 5 
years in order to insure that only cost effec- 
tive regulations shall be maintained and re- 
tained in the future.” 

In enacting Public Law 96-354, the Regu- 
latory Flexibility Act, Congress directed the 
agencies to take certain actions. In October 
and April of each year, each agency must 
publish in the Federal Register a regulatory 
flexibility agenda, including a description of 
the subject area of any rule which the 
agency expects to propose which is likely to 
have a significant economic impact on a sub- 
stantial number of small entities. 

In the preparation of any rule, an agency 
must undertake an initial regulatory flexi- 
bility analysis to determine the potential 
impact of the proposed rule on small enti- 
ties. Each initial regulatory flexibility anal- 
ysis shall also contain a description of any 
significant alternatives to the proposed rule 
which minimizes any significant economic 
impact of the proposed rule on small enti- 
ties. This requirement is also included in the 
analysis that the agency must make before 
publishing a final rule. 

In reviewing rules to minimize any signifi- 
cant economic impact of the rule on a sub- 
stantial number of small entities in a 
manner consistent with the stated objec- 
tives of applicable statutes, the agency shall 
consider the following factors: 

(1) The continued need for the rule; 

(2) The nature of complaints or comments 
received concerning the rule from the 
public; 

(3) The complexity of the rule; 

(4) The extent to which the rule overlaps, 
duplicates or conflicts with other Federal 
rules, and, to the extent feasible, with state 
and local governmental rules; 

(5) The length of time since the rule has 
been evaluated or the degree to which tech- 
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nology, economic conditions, or other fac- 
tors have changed in the area affected by 
the rule. 

Each year each agency shall publish in 
the Federal Register a list of rules that have 
a significant economic impact on small enti- 
ties which are to be reviewed during the suc- 
ceeding 12 months. 

However, this statutory requirement is ap- 
plicable to regulations only, and does not 
apply to fiscal monetary or legislative poli- 
cies. 

In addition, the Act mandates a review of 
all existing regulations within ten years 
after the enactment of the Regulatory 
Flexibility Act, and within ten years after 
the promulgation of any new rule adopted 
after the date of enactment. In the Presi- 
dent's first Report to Congress on the State 
of Small Business (March, 1982) the Presi- 
dent indicated that he intends to direct 
agencies to accelerate that review from ten 
years to five years. As of December 1982, 
however, no such directive had been issued. 

For a further discussion, see recommenda- 
tions 41 and 45. 


Recommendation No. 47 


“The Office of Advocacy must be main- 
tained, reinforced and expanded so that ac- 
tivity be not less than 5% of the SBA salary 
and expense budget. The legislative mission 
of Advocacy must be considered the number 
one priority of SBA and the Office of Advo- 
cacy. The independence of that function of 
the Office of Advocacy must be protected so 
that it may continue to have the confidence 
of the small business community. SBA's Ad- 
vocacy budget should be devoted to econom- 
ic research and analysis, as well as small 
business advocacy. Small business advo- 
cates, under the direct supervision of the 
SBA Office of Advocacy, shall be assigned 
to OMB, Federal Reserve Board, Treasury, 
International Trade Policy Committee and 
other regulatory agencies.” 

The Office of Advocacy is responsible for 
the development and implementaiton of a 
Small Business Administration Advocacy 
program, including the representation of 
small business interests, the analysis of the 
effects of federal laws, regulation and activi- 
ty on small business, the development and 
utilization of a small business data base to 
aid in this analysis, and liaison with small 
business and small business organizations, 
and the public. 

The office, headed by a Presidentially ap- 
pointed, and Senate confirmed Chief Coun- 
sel, has specific statutory authority in the 
legislation creating the Office to present 
the views of the Office directly to the Con- 
gress. In addition, several other recent stat- 
utes have given the Chief Counsel specific 
functional requirements, including report- 
ing directly to Congress. There has been no 
legislative action that would diminish the 
Office’s independence. 

In fiscal year 1983, the budget request for 
the Office (including salaries and funds for 
all research) was $5.6 million, or approxi- 
mately 2.5 percent of SBA’s total non-disas- 
ter assistance salaries and expenses. 

With respect to that portion of the recom- 
mendation concerning small business advo- 
cates, no other agency has advocates under 
the supervision of the Chief Counsel. SBA's 
regional offices each have a regional advo- 
cate that reports to the Chief Counsel. For 
a similar issue, see recommendation 49. 

Recommendation No. 48 

“The merger and acquisition anti-trust 
laws should be amended to: (1) inhibit mo- 
nopoly and conglomerate growth of giant 
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companies, provided safeguards are built in 
to protect the needs of small business; (2) 
prohibit dual distribution that adversely af- 
fects wholesalers, distributors, dealers, re- 
tailers, and franchises; and (3) prevent the 
termination or non-renewal of wholesalers, 
distributors, dealers, retailers and fran- 
chises without good legal cause.” 

With respect to the recommendations to 
amend laws to inhibit monopoly and con- 
glomerate growth, although several bills 
have been introduced in both the House and 
Senate to prohibit mergers between and 
among companies which exceed a certain 
“size”, no significant action has been taken 
on them. 

The 1982 Tax Equity Act (Public Law 97- 
348) made changes in the tax laws relating 
to mergers and acquisitions. Under the new 
law, the partial liquidation provisions of 
prior laws are repealed with respect to dis- 
tributions made to corporate shareholders. 
Such distributions will be treated as divi- 
dends unless one of the prior law exchange 
provisions is met. Distributions in redemp- 
tion of stock made to noncorporate share- 
holders resulting from a partial liquidation 
(as defined under prior law) will still qualify 
for capital gain treatment under revised re- 
demption rules. These changes are generally 
effective for distributions after August 31, 
1982. The new tax law repeals most of the 
exceptions to the general rule that a corpo- 
ration must recognize gain on a distribution 
of appreciated property in redemption of its 
stock, but does add new exceptions. The 
result of these changes is that a distributing 
corporation can no longer be assured of non- 
recognition on an in-kind distribution. 

Under the new provision, a corporate pur- 
chaser has 75 days, after a qualifying acqui- 
sition of 80 percent or more of the stock of 
an acquired corporation, to elect to treat 
the acquired corporation as if it had sold all 
of its assets in a complete liquidation gener- 
ally resulting in nonrecognition on the date 
of the stock purchase. Once the election is 
made, the acquired corporation’s tax at- 
tributes are terminated and the basis of its 
assets are adjusted, as of the stock acquisi- 
tion date, to reflect the price paid for the 
stock. 

Under the new law, where stock of one 
corporation is transferred to a second con- 
trolled” corporation and, as part of the con- 
sideration for the transfer, the second cor- 
poration either assumes a liability or dis- 
tributes stock (other than common stock) or 
property, for purposes of certain anti-bail- 
out provisions, earnings and profits of the 
first corporation are attributed to the 
second corporation. 

With respect to the prohibition on dual 
distribution, the Robinson-Patman Act al- 
ready generally prohibits such action. In 
the 97th Congress, several committees in 
both the House and Senate, including both 
Small Business Committees, have held hear- 
ings on the Reagan Administration's en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws. 

With respect to the prevention of termi- 
nations, only two legislative proposals have 
been provided at the Federal level. In 1978, 
Congress enacted the Petroleum Marketing 
Practices Act (Public Law 95-297). Under 
that law, gasoline dealers are provided a 
statutory scheme that establishes proce- 
dures governing the termination or non-re- 
newal of these dealer/franchisers. 

In addition, in 1978, the Federal Trade 
Commission adopted “Disclosure Require- 
ments and Prohibitions Concerning Fran- 
chising and Business Opportunity Ventures 
(16 CFR Part 436). The rule addresses the 
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problems of nondisclosure and misrepresen- 
tation which arises when prospective 
franchisees purchase franchises. The rule 
requires disclosure of important facts about 
the franchise relationship, including terms 
relating to the termination, cancellation 
and renewal of the franchise agreement. 
The rule does not regulate the substantive 
terms of the franchise relationship, howev- 
er. 
In 1980, Congress enacted the Soft Drink 
Interbrand Competition Act (Public Law 96- 
308). Basically, this law permits soft drink 
bottlers to operate under clearly-defined 
territorial restraints against intrabrand 
competition without creating a violation of 
the antitrust laws. 

During 1981 and 1982, Congress consid- 
ered, but did not approve, the Retail Deal- 
ers Agreement Act (S. 1256; H.R. 7106). The 
bill would make it illegal for a manufacturer 
to fraudulently induce a dealer to enter into 
an agreement, to not act in good faith in 
terminating an agreement, and to fail to 
provide sixty days notice to existing dealers 
before appointing a new dealer in the same 
area. Hearings have been held on this pro- 
posal, and the Senate Commerce Committee 
favorably reported the proposal. No further 
Congressional action has been taken on the 
bill. 

In addition, both the House and Senate 
considered the “Small Business Motor Fuels 
Marketer Preservation Act“. In the Senate, 
this bill (S. 326) which was reported favor- 
ably by the Senate Judiciary Committee, is 
designed to promote the viability of small 
business engaged in gasoline marketing by 
eliminating direct competition from the 
major refiners. 


Recommendation No. 49 


“The SBA should be directed to imple- 
ment the following changes: 

(a) The duties of the Administrator of 
the SBA shall include the additional func- 
tion of chairing a new group, within the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, to be known as the ‘Eco- 
nomic Policy Planning Committee for Small 
Business’ to advise the President of small 
business matters. The new committee shall 
consist of the following: high level repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Commerce, 
Treasury, and Council of Economic Advi- 
sors. 

“(b) The SBA Bank Certification Program 

should be expanded so that the SBA can 
devote more of its resources in terms of per- 
sonnel and funding to small business advo- 
cacy. 
“(c) The Office of Advocacy must be 
maintained, reinforced and expanded so 
that activity be not less that 5 percent of 
the SBA salary and expense budget. The in- 
dependence of the function of the Office of 
Advocacy must be protected so that it may 
continue to have the confidence of the small 
business community. Small Business Advo- 
cates should be assigned to OMB, the Feder- 
al Reserve Board, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and regulatory agencies, under gener- 
al guidelines from the Office of Advocacy of 
the SBA.” 

With respect to subsection (a) of this rec- 
ommendation, no action has been taken. 
One resolution has been introducted in the 
Senate (S. Con. Res. 91) and the House (H. 
Con. Res. 332) that expressed the sense of 
the Congress that the President invite the 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration to participate fully in the meetings 
of the Cabinet Council on Economic Affairs. 
No action has been taken on these propos- 
als. 
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With respect to subsection (b) of this rec- 
ommendation see the discussion in recom- 
mendation 36. 

With respect to subsection (c) of this rec- 
ommendation, see the discussion in recom- 
mendation 47. 


Recommendation No. 50 


Small business representation in econom- 
ic and regulatory decision-making should be 
increased. This should include, but not be 
restricted to the following steps by the 
President: 

“1. Seek the counsel of the SBA Adminis- 
trator and representative small business ex- 
ecutives in developing policy. 

“2. Appoint a small business executive as a 
senior advisor on the White House Domestic 
Policy Staff. 

3. Direct that small business advocates be 
assigned to the OMB, FRB, Treasury De- 
partment and regulatory agencies, under 
general guidelines from the Office of Advo- 
cacy at the SBA. 

4. Appoint small business persons to all 
national boards, commissions and advisory 
committees whose work impacts on small 
business.” 

This recommendation provides sugges- 
tions on actions that the President should 
take to increase small business representa- 
tion. This recommendation is similar to rec- 
ommendation 49 which focuses on the Small 
Business Administration. 

With respect to subsection (1) of the rec- 
ommendation, no formal process has been 
established by the President. Of course, a 
consultation process with SBA and small 
business groups on an ad-hoc basis as issues 
warrant has occurred. 

With respect to subsection (2) of this rec- 
ommendation, although there is not a small 
business “executive” per se on the White 
House staff, the President has a Special As- 
sistant for business within the Office of 
Public Liaison who serves as a contact for 
small business. 

With respect to subsection (3) of this rec- 
ommendation, no action has been taken. 
This portion of the recommendation has 
also been incorporated in recommendation 
47. 

With respect to subsection (4) of this rec- 
ommendation, no specific action has been 
taken. However, small business representa- 
tives have been made members of advisory 
committees in agencies other that SBA on 
matters dealing with small business issues. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
Recommendation No. 51 


This issue received limited attention at 
the Conference because most delegates were 
unfamiliar with export opportunities. In- 
creasing small business potential for con- 
tributing to exports, however, is a major 
source for reversing the U.S. trade balance. 

At the Conference, delegates concerned 
about international trade discussed a wide 
variety of measures, from ways to focus na- 
tional policy to specific tax incentives to 
stimulate small business trade in foreign 
markets. Their final recommendations fo- 
cused on tax measures, better loan and edu- 
cational programs, greater use of trade ex- 
hibits, and a more organized government ap- 
proach to export programs. 

Recommendation No. 51 


“Congress should broaden the tax deferral 
options of the Domestic International Sales 
Corporation and provide for the develop- 
ment of an American Trading Company 
which would automatically qualify as a 
DISC. Tax deferral options should include 
the following additional provisions for 
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DISCs: (1) allow for deduction of twice the 
monies expended for participation in any 
bona fide overseas trade fair by a DISC; (2) 
allow for deduction of twice the amount of 
premiums paid to Eximbank and FCIA, as 
legal deductions prior to payment of DISC 
taxes; (3) increase the $100,000 exemption 
clause to $500,000; (4) provide for a graduat- 
ed tax on ‘deemed distribution’ from 
$500,000 for $50 million, and a standard rate 
of 50 percent levied on over $50 million; (5) 
exempt new DISCs from any ‘deemed distri- 
bution’ requirement for at least the first 
three years of operation; and (6) provide for 
the elimination of existing incremental! pro- 
vision of DISC regulations. Congress should 
provide within the tax structure an Export- 
er's Allowance’ or tax deduction which 
would apply in the trade of all goods abroad 
by granting an allowance for 75 percent of 
the marketing expenditures incurred by the 
exporter." 

A Domestic International Sales Corpora- 
tion does not pay the U.S. tax, and its share- 
holders escape current tax on a portion of 
its earnings because only 50 percent of 
those earnings are deemed distributed to 
them each year. After figuring the DISC’s 
taxable income, certain items taxed to 
shareholders under other provisions are 
subtracted from that income. Under the 
Code, 50 percent of the remainder is a 
deemed dividend distribution, which is tax- 
able to the shareholder. 

No action has been taken on the specific 
tax recommendations relating to DISC. In 
fact under the Tax Equity Act (Public Law 
97-248), the “deemed distribution“ is in- 
creased to 57% percent. Furthermore, the 
Act characterized the tax “benefit” (either 
the 50 percent), or after tax year 1982 the 
42% percent) as a preference item for pur- 
pose of the corporate minimum tax. 

Bills have been introduced in House (H.R. 
5179) and the Senate (S. 2708) that would 
permit DISC benefits to be transferred to 
foreign corporations. No action has been 
taken on either of these proposals, however. 

Congress has passed the Export Trading 
Company Act (Public Law 97-290), designed 
to encourage exports by facilitating the for- 
mation and operation of export trading 
companies. No provision in that legislation, 
however, confers automatic DISC status on 
any certified export trading company. 


Recommendation No. 52 


“Eximbank should establish a_ special 
small business funding program through 
commercial banks, and should consider dis- 
counting loans to support international 
sales and should develop a cooperative pro- 
gram with the SBA for pre-export financ- 
ing.” 

The Export-Import Bank of the United 
States does have a loan program operated in 
conjunction with commercial banks. 

The Discount Loan Program enables com- 
mercial banks to extend fixed-rate medium- 
term export loans by providing stand-by as- 
surance that the banks can borrow from Ex- 
imbank against the outstanding value of 
medium-term export notes. Commercial 
banks are reluctant to provide fixed interest 
rates on medium-term transactions because 
of the substantial fluctuations in their cost 
of funds. In many instances, however, fixed 
rate financing is necessary for the U.S. ex- 
porter to obtain a foreign order. 

Eximbank will issue advance commit- 
ments to make fixed-rate loans to eligible 
U.S. commercial banks when the applicant 
bank is not prepared to offer fixed-rate fi- 
nancing unless Eximbank provides a dis- 
count commitment. 
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Eximbank’s loan commitment covers up to 
65 percent of the contract price of an export 
sale financed by the U.S. bank on terms 
ranging from 366 days to 5 years. The U.S. 
bank either purchases the debt obligation 
from a U.S. exporter or receives it from the 
foreign purchaser if the U.S. bank finances 
the buyer directly. 

Eximbank’s loan commitment provides 
the applicant bank with the assurance that 
it can fund its own fixed rate loan with Ex- 
imbank should interest rates and the cost of 
money rise. 

The Discount Loan Program is a standby 
mechanism. A bank will usually request dis- 
bursement from Eximbank when the cost of 
alternative sources of money is greater than 
Eximbank’s committed discount loan rate. 
The bank can repay the loans as soon as the 
alternative cost of funds is less than Exim- 
bank's lending rate. A commercial bank may 
draw the discount loan once for each com- 
mitment. 


Special Discount Loan Guidelines for Small 
Manufacturers 


Eximbank provides increased discount 
loan support to small U.S. manufacturing 
companies engaged in medium term exports. 
For small manufacturers, Eximbank will 
lend 85 percent of the U.S. contract value at 
the Direct Credit Rate in effect on the date 
a completed application is received at Exim- 
bank. For small manufacturers, Eximbank's 
Discount Rate is currently equal to the 
Direct Credit Rate, 12 percent per annum. 

For this Program only, small manufactur- 
ers are defined as companies which together 
with all affiliates, subsidiaries and parent 
companies had total gross annual sales of 
$25 million or less in the previous fiscal 
year. (Evidence of sales volume and compa- 
ny affiliations must be submitted with the 
applications.) 

If a bank (as exporter of record) or suppli- 
er, agent, export management company, 
etc., is selling products of a small manufac- 
turer,” the transaction will be eligible under 
this loan category if the eligibility of the 
manufacturer of the products is established. 

In an effort to increase the level of U.S. 
exports and the number of U.S. exporters, 
Eximbank developed a Small Business Pro- 
gram in 1978 which offers increased cover- 
age against the political and commercial 
risks of non-payment on a U.S. exporter’s 
foreign sales. These incentives, available 
under Eximbank’s Bank Guarantee Pro- 
gram and the Export Credit Insurance Pro- 
gram offered in cooperation with the For- 
eign Credit Insurance Association (FCIA), 
are available to firms with net worth of 
$2,000,000 or less who have had average 
annual export sales of $750,000 or less 
during the preceding two fiscal years and 
have not utilized Eximbank or FCIA pro- 
gram since January 1, 1975. 

Little, if any lending for small businesses 
have been made through the Eximbank's 
direct loan program. Under one bill intro- 
duced in the Senate (S. 2781, the Export- 
Import Small Business Assistance Act of 
1982) Exim would be required to set-aside 12 
percent of its annual direct loan authority 
for loans of less than $5 million. However, 
no action has been taken on this proposal. 

In addition, section 112 of the Small Busi- 
ness Export Expansion Act of 1980 (Public 
Law 96-481) establishes within the Small 
Business Administration an export revolving 
line of credit program to enable small busi- 
ness concerns to develop foreign markets 
and for pre-export financing this revolving 
line of credit may be made directly by SBA, 
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or through a guarantee for not to exceed 
eighteen months. The maximum amount of 
the line of credit is $500,000. 


Recommendation No. 53 


“The Federal Government should estab- 
lish field one-stop service shops to include 
export service of all Federal agencies under 
the guidance of the Department of Com- 
merce.” 

Status: Under Section 113 of Public Law 
96-481, Congress established within SBA 
the Office of International Trade. This 
office is to promote sales opportunities for 
small business goods and services abroad. 
The law states that the Office is to provide: 

(1) Access to current export information 
with the cooperation of the Department of 
Commerce; 

(2) Current lists of financial institutions 
that finance export operations; 

(3) A directory of current Federal, region- 
al, state and private sector programs that 
provide export information and aid to small 
business; and 

(4) Reports on market conditions, sources 
of financing, export promotion programs 
and other information pertaining to the 
needs of small business exporting firms. 

This public law also directs that there be 
established an export promotion center in 
each of two district offices of the Interna- 
tional Trade Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce located in metropolitan 
areas where district offices of SBA and IRS 
exist. Each export promotion center shall 
serve as a one-stop information center or 
Federal Government export assistance, fi- 
nancing programs available to small busi- 
ness and other provisions of law governing 
exporting for small business. Representa- 
tives from Commerce, SBA, IRS, the 
Export-Import Bank and the Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation were all desig- 
nated to provide staff for the centers 

The statutory requirement for these cen- 
ters expires on October 1, 1983. 

The Department of Commerce established 
the two centers in Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
and Charleston, South Carolina. At Senate 
Small Business Committee hearings on 
August 19, 1982, the Department of Com- 
merce reviewed the performance of these 
two centers, but recommended that the au- 
thority not be continued. 


Recommendation No. 54 


“The President and Congress should con- 
solidate under an existing cabinet level de- 
partment, a unified world trade administra- 
tion. It would be responsible for all trade 
policy functions of the various agencies and 
departments, Its objective would be to maxi- 
mize the international competitive 
strengths of U.S. Small Business with sup- 
port and goals for minority, women-owned 
and disadvantaged business and specific pro- 
grams developed to utilize their units of 
technological, educational, cultural, lan- 
guage and political expertise.” 

The trade functions of the United States 
Government, while having been consolidat- 
ed in the past several years, still remains di- 
vided between several departments and 
agencies. 

In January, 1980, President Carter reorga- 
nized ITA as part of a reorganization of 
trade functions in the Executive Branch. 
The trade reorganization consolidates in the 
Commerce Department the operation of the 
U.S. Government’s nonagricultural trade 
functions. Commerce traditionally has had 
major responsibilities in export promotion, 
trade adjustment assistance and export con- 
trol. The reorganization strengthens Com- 
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merce’s lead role in export promotion in two 
ways. First, it assigns to Commerce the re- 
sponsibility for commercial representatives 
abroad and transfers to Commerce the com- 
mercial attache positions in 65 countries 
abroad. Second, the reorganization assigns 
to Commerce responsibility for implement- 
ing the agreements resulting from the Mul- 
tilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) through 
education and promotion programs, techni- 
cal assistance to the private sector, and de- 
velopment of data bases for monitoring pur- 
poses. These activities are overseen by the 
newly created Under Secretary for Interna- 
tional Trade. 

A key feature of the reorganization is the 
designation of an Assistant Secretary for 
Trade Development. This position creates a 
central management focus to ensure effec- 
tive coordination of all ITA Trade Develop- 
ment responsibilities. 

The reorganization transferred the func- 
tions of commercial officers in U.S. embas- 
sies abroad from State to Commerce. On 
April 1, 1980, the Department of Commerce 
inaugurated the new Foreign Commercial 
Service. The reorganization also consolidat- 
ed all country marketing and international 
economic policy under an Assistant Secre- 
tary for International Economic Policy. 

In an effort to specifically increase the 
flow of export information in a timely and 
useful form to small business, Congress leg- 
islatively established (Public Law 96-481) 
within the Small Business Administration 
an Office of International Trade. The pur- 
pose of this Office is to provide small busi- 
ness with access to current and complete 
export information, including the use of 
export development specialists in each SBA 
regional office, and encouraging greater 
small business participation in Commerce 
Department export in development pro- 
grams. 

Other departments and agencies which 
continue to play an important role in the 
area of export policy and trade development 
are the U.S. Trade Representative, the De- 
partments of State, Justice and Agriculture, 
the Export-Import Bank and the Foreign 
Credit Insurance Association (these latter 
two specifically with respect to financial as- 
sistance). 


Recommendation No. 55 


Congress should provide for support and 
expand the use of all officially recognized 
Trade Fairs, Exhibits, and Trade Centers 
abroad with small business participation; 
continue to encourage the Department of 
Commerce to increase the promotion of for- 
eign buyer and foreign visitor travel to the 
United States; and develop a program utiliz- 
ing the cultural, language and political ex- 
pertise of all Americans, especially ethnic 
groups, to assist in preparing, implementing 
and utilizing a sales package for use in ex- 
panding International Trade in all world 
markets.” 

Considerable Congressional and Executive 
Branch action has been taken to increase 
exports generally and small business partici- 
pation in particular in trade fairs and 
shows. For example, the Department of 
Commerce regularly provides three types of 
trade mission programs. The trade mission, 
with its one-on-one individual appointments 
arranged for each participant, provides a 
unique opportunity for a small business ex- 
ecutive to meet potential agents, distribu- 
tors and buyers in countries where the com- 
pany has no commercial contacts. 

The Specialized Trade Mission brings to- 
gether a group of business executives, usual- 
ly from seven to twelve, in a specific indus- 
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trial sector for which market research has 
identified strong potential market opportu- 
nities in one or more countries. These ex- 
ecutives normally travel to three countries 
with similar commercial needs in the same 
geographic area. The objective of a Special- 
ized Trade Mission and the principal feature 
of the program is the preplanned individual 
business appointments reflecting the specif- 
ic marketing objectives of each mission 
member. 

The Trade Mission members identify their 
products/services and provide sales litera- 
ture; pay their own transportation and sub- 
sistence expenses; and pay a contribution to 
the Department of Commerce to cover the 
shared operational, promotional and hospi- 
tality costs of the mission. 


Seminar Missions 


The seminar form of the trade mission 
technique is employed when the complexity 
of the product theme or other market-relat- 
ed factors indicate that the mission will be 
more effective as a promotional vehicle if it 
includes a technical orientation segment. A 
Seminar Mission program includes, there- 
fore, a state-of-the-art seminar. In all other 
respects, the Seminar Mission is similar to 
the Specialized Trade Mission. 


Catalog Exhibitions 


Catalog Exhibitions represent the major 
part of the U.S. sales promotion activities in 
some remote small markets where major in- 
dustrial equipment exhibitions are not feasi- 
ble. Catalog exhibitions also serve industry 
as an American presence at international 
trade fairs and exhibitions. 

The Catalog Exhibition Program is de- 
signed specifically to aid small businesses in 
the United States to obtain market expo- 
sure and develop contacts overseas. Requir- 
ing no expenditure of time or money by a 
company marketing executive, a firm that 
has no expertise in exporting can investi- 
gate the market for its products in one or 
more countries at extremely low cost. 

The Small Business Administration has 
recently (July, 1982) signed separate inter- 
agency agreements with the International 
Trade Administration and the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration of the 
Department of Commerce, and the Agricul- 
ture Department’s Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

The NOAA agreement stipulates that 
SBA will, in cooperation with the National 
Marine Fisheries Service, select 12 small 
U.S. fishery firms to take part in foreign 
trade shows designed to help small firms to 
sell fish and shellfish products abroad. The 
SBA will pay the small firms’ trade show 
participation fees. 

Under the agreement signed with FAS, 
SBA will fund participation and shipping 
fees connected with foreign trade shows of 
20 small firms which produce agriculture 
products. 

In addition, the Congress has passed the 
Export Trading Company Act of 1982 
(Public Law 97-290). The law is designed to 
permit and encourage the formation of pri- 
vately organized export trading companies 
which will assist businesses in overcoming 
the barriers to increasing export opportuni- 
ties. 

In addition, several department and agen- 
cies provide important information to small 
businesses on export opportunities. Primary 
governmental sources of information in- 
clude the U.S. Commerce Service and the 
export promotion specialists in the Small 
Business Administration’s regional offices. 
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For a further discussion of organization re- 
sponsibilities, see recommendation 54. 

The implementation of this recommenda- 
tion requires a continuing commitment to 
increasing small business participation in 
exporting. 

EDUCATION, TRAINING AND ASSISTANCE 
Recommendation 56 


Many small companies go out of business 
within five years, due primarily to a lack of 
managerial expertise. The delegates ex- 
pressed a strong desire for management aid 
from the private sector instead of from gov- 
ernment. There is a need for a systematic, 
national program of education to encourage 
entrepreneurship, one that would entail not 
only initial education, but also continuing 
management assistance and some means to 
update specific skills. Closely allied to edu- 
cation, in the delegates’ view, is the need to 
improve public awareness of the problems 
and potential of small business. 

“A Small Business Educational Task 
Force for entrepreneurial educational train- 
ing shall be appointed by the President and 
coordinated by the Office of Advocacy. Task 
Force members shall come primarily from 
small business to initiate, promote and de- 
velop the incentives for demographically 
projectionable, formal, business planning 
and case history-type continuing education 
and public awareness (through all media) in 
small business. Mandate to the Task Force 
shall be to come up with self-liquidating 
(pay for themselves) programs for the bene- 
fit of small business. This should be 
achieved within 120 days.” 

No action has been taken on this recom- 
mendation. 

Recommendation No. 57 


“The Small Business Administration's 
management assistance program should be 
strengthened and expanded by allocating a 
greater portion of the Agency's total re- 
sources to reflect an increased emphasis on 
management assistance rather than the tra- 
ditional emphasis on financial assistance.” 

The Small Business Administration, and 
the Congress, have given increased atten- 
tion to the structure, and program delivery, 
of the management assistance programs of 
the agency. The regular management assist- 
ance programs of SBA, include direct coun- 
selling, the Small Business Institute, use of 
volunteers through SCORE and ACE, and a 
variety of pre-business workshops and coop- 
erative management assistance with the pri- 
vate sector. This increased attention to the 
management assistance functions of the 
agency includes the 1980 creation of a statu- 
tory, pilot, small business development 
center program (lasting until 1984 under the 
terms of Public Law 96-302). However, in 
fiscal year 1983, the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s budget request for all manage- 
ment assistance programs (including 
SBDC's) was less than in fiscal year 1982 in 
both actual dollars and as a percentage of 
the non-disaster portion of the agency's 
total salaries and expenses. 

As required by statute, SBA has contract- 
ed for an evaluation of the Small Business 
Development Center program in early 1983. 
It is likely that an extensive Congressional 
review of all of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration’s management assistance programs 
will be conducted by Congress in 1983. 

Recommendation No. 58 


“A National Policy should be established 
for the support of entrepreneurial educa- 
tion and training, continuing education and 
management assistance, provided by the 
public and private sector, as an opportunity 
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for every American who wishes to own his 
or her small business and should receive rec- 
ognition as a priority from the highest 
levels of government.” 

No action has been taken on this recom- 
mendation. For a discussion of a related 
matter, see recommendation No. 57. 


Recommendation No. 59 


“Establish ‘One-Stop Shops’ under the co- 
ordination of SBA for small business assist- 
ance programs utilizing effective informa- 
tion systems and management assistance 
programs to serve the small business com- 
munity on the local level, with primary im- 
plementation occurring through the private 
sector, existing agencies and existing organi- 
zations.” 

The Small Business Administration's vari- 
ous management assistance programs, par- 
ticularly the pilot SBDC program, are de- 
signed to provide either one-stop, or on-site 
consultation for the small business. For a 
discussion of a related issue regarding ex- 
ports, see recommendation 53. 


Recommendation No. 60 


“Congress should enact legislation that 
would provide tax credits or other tax incen- 
tives for: (a) Expenses incurred to educate 
small business owners and operators regard- 
ing the management of business; and (b) Ex- 
penses incurred to conduct continuing edu- 
cation and training and to provide on-the- 
job entrepreneurship experience.” 

While the general issue of labor training 
is receiving a great deal of attention, the 
specific measures proposed above have not 
been enacted. Concern over the lack of 
needed skills among the labor force is 
prompting debate over what needs to be 
done. As a result, new job training legisla- 
tion was recently signed into law that will 
focus principally on the low income unem- 
ployed, and on permanently displaced work- 
ers. It is very likely that special tax incen- 
tives for private sector training of employ- 
ees will receive attention in the next Con- 
gress.@ 


OFFICER OF THE YEAR AWARD 


TO GREG PARMAN 
THOMAS L. SMITH 


è Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, earlier 
this month, the congressional chapter 
of the Exchange Club honored two 
U.S. Capitol Police officers, Greg 
Parman, of Brownstown, Ind., and 
Thomas L. Smith. 

They were honored for their courage 
and service to the community after a 
dangerous chase and capture of an 
armed shooting suspect in the vicinity 
of the Capitol. 

The Officer of the Year Award was 
presented because of the special hero- 
ism they displayed on August 16, 1982, 
but their dedicated service throughout 
the year should not go unrecognized. 

I have brought this award to the at- 
tention of the Senate for two reasons: 
I am proud of Greg Parman who was 
my constituent and because the award 
serves as a reminder of the courage 
each police officer must display daily. 

We owe a debt of gratitude not only 
to Greg Parman and Thomas Smith, 
but to every police officer who has 
risked his life in the performance of 
duty.e 


AND 
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SCLERODERMA AWARENESS 
WEEK 


è Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to be a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 75, introduced by my 
friend from Idaho (Mr. Symms), to 
designate the week of June 12 through 
June 18 of this year as ‘National 
Scleroderma Awareness Week.” I wish 
to explain why we feel it is important 
to bring attention to this little-known 
disease, which is a form of arthritis. 

First, I will mention the United 
Scleroderma Foundation, a nonprofit 
group, which was established in De- 
cember of 1975, to educate and inform 
the public about scleroderma and to 
encourage more awareness within the 
medical profession itself. The founda- 
tion encourages patient contact and 
support through chapters from coast 
to coast, and through newsletters and 
informative workshops. Also, the foun- 
dation promotes medical research 
toward finding a cure for scleroderma 
by awarding grants to researchers who 
publish outstanding work on this and 
related diseases. 

The foundation is the inspiration of 
Dianne Williams, who is afflicted with 
scleroderma. There are now 25 chap- 
ters of the foundation across the 
United States. Through chapter par- 
ticipation, patients work together to 
increase public awareness of the prob- 
lems and needs of the scleroderma pa- 
tient. 

While seemingly rare, scleroderma is 
more prevalent than muscular dystro- 
phy. In fact, over 300,000 people suffer 
the symptoms of this many-faceted 
disease. 

In order to further promote aware- 
ness of this disease and the need for a 
national effort to search for an even- 
tual cure, the Senator from Idaho and 
I, together with several other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, have introduced 
legislation calling for the designation 
of “National Scleroderma Disease 
Week.” I urge my colleagues to join us 
in this cause. 


THE MOSCOW HELSINKI MONI- 
TORING GROUP: GREATER 
THAN THEIR NUMBERS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, May 12, 
1983, marks the seventh anniversary 
of the founding of the Moscow Helsin- 
ki Monitoring Group, a small group of 
courageous citizens who committed 
themselves to the task of monitoring 
soviet compliance with the human 
rights provisions of the Helsinki Final 
Act of 1975. 

In a free society, such an occasion 
would probably rate no more than a 
brief notice in the major news media. 
But the founding of the Moscow Hel- 
sinki Group represented a milestone in 
the checkered history of human rights 
activity within the Soviet empire. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Yuri 
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Orlov, eleven persons placed their sig- 
natures on the statement declaring 
the group’s existence and its goals. 
Subsequently, the group’s ranks were 
joined by six more Soviet citizens com- 
mited to making the human rights 
provisions of the Helsinki accords a re- 
ality in their homeland. 

In its declarative document, the 
Moscow Helsinki group stated that 
“its first goal is to inform all heads of 
state which signed the final act on 
August 1, 1975, and also to inform the 
public about cases in direct violation 
of the articles named above,” that is, 
the humanitarian provisions of the 
Helsinki accords, particularly respect 
for Human rights and fundamental 
freedoms” and cooperation and ex- 
changes in the area of culture.“ To 
this end, the group collected written 
complaints and information relating to 
violation of these articles, and pro- 
duced a series of documents cataloging 
these violations. From May 12, 1976, 
until August 9, 1982, the Moscow Hel- 
sinki Group issued over 200 such docu- 
ments covering such issues as political 
and religious repression, forced psychi- 
atric confinement, emigration difficul- 
ties, the situation of prisoners of con- 
science in the Soviet penal system, to 
mention just a few of the major 
theme. 

A short time after the founding of 
the Moscow Helsinki group, similar 
Helsinki monitoring groups were 


formed in other areas of the Soviet 
Union: Ukraine, Lithuania, Armenia, 
and Georgia. Other organizations sub- 


scribing to the ideals of Helsinki de- 
voted themselves to examining specific 
issues such as psychiatric abuse, rights 
for the handicapped, religious liberty. 
All in all, the total membership of the 
Moscow Helsinki group came to 17 
persons, with approximately 70 more 
in the associated organizations. An 
insignificant minority of renegades” 
was how the Soviet press would char- 
acterize these human rights activists, 
but their influence was far beyond 
their numbers. 

EVERY MAN'S CONSCIENCE IS A THOUSAND 

SWORDS 

In signing the Helsinki Final Act of 
1975, the Soviet Government agreed, 
along with the 34 other signatory na- 
tions, to respect freedom of thought, 
conscience, religion, and belief, among 
the many provisions of the document. 
Yet, those Soviet citizens who at- 
tempted to put these provisions into 
practice soon found themselves the 
object of persecution and harassment 
by Kremlin police and KGB agents. 
Needless to say, the same fate awaited 
an organization that sought to collect 
information on, and chronicle these 
violations of the Helsinki accords. 
Four Moscow Helsinki monitors were 
forced to emigrate from their home- 
land. Ten more are currently serving 
sentences that total 97 years in labor 
camps, prison, and internal exile. The 
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group’s founder, Dr. Yuri Orlov, is suf- 
fering officially condoned mistreat- 
ment at Perm Labor Camp No. 37. In 
October 1982, he was assaulted by a 
camp thug while camp authorities 
looked on. We are all familiar, I am 
sure, with the desperate hunger strike 
undertaken recently by Anatoly 
Shcharansky for the simple right to 
correspond with his family. Simply out 
of vindictiveness, prison authorities re- 
fused to allow Ivan Kovalev and Ta- 
tyana Osipova, a married couple be- 
longing to the Moscow Helsinki group, 
meet while they were serving in the 
same prison camp complex. The treat- 
ment accorded the other imprisoned 
or internally exiled Moscow Helsinki 
monitors is hardly more humane. The 
three remaining group members who 
are still at liberty in the Soviet Union 
were forced to discontinue their public 
activities in August 1982. They had 
been, and still are, under the constant 
watch of the KGB, and subject to ar- 
bitrary interrogations and harassment. 
Nearly all of the other Helsinki groups 
have been suppressed into inactivity, 
their members either in prison or 
having at one time served sentences 
for Helsinki-related activities. 

Mr. President, in Shakespeare's 
Richard III, one of that unfortunate 
sovereign’s adversaries proclaims that 
“every man’s conscience is a thousand 
swords.” The consciences raised by the 
Moscow Helsinki monitoring group, 
and by their allies throughout the 
Soviet Empire, have been nonviolent 
swords, cutting through the lies and 
evasions of official propaganda on 
Soviet compliance with the human 
rights provisions of the Helsinki ac- 
cords. Today we honor the efforts of 
the Moscow Helsinki monitoring 
group. Their efforts have not been in 
vain, nor will they be forgotten. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN POLICY 


@ Mr. EAST. Mr. President, the con- 
tinuing debate over our policy in Cen- 
tral America continues to miss the 
point. The ultimate purpose of our 
support of the desperate defenders of 
freedom in the elected Government of 
El Salvador is not the conversion of 
that Government to our own form of 
government or our conceptions of 
what constitute human rights. The 
purpose is to prevent the forces of 
international communism from estab- 
lishing another beachhead on the Cen- 
tral America isthmus in a country that 
is less distant from Texas than Texas 
is from New York. The struggle of the 
people and Government of El Salva- 
dor, Mr. President, is in every sense 
our struggle. 

Two articles in today’s Washington 
Times)—one an editorial criticizing 
both congressional “liberals” who are 
doing everything they can to under- 
mine our help to El Salvador as well as 
certain elements in the Reagan admin- 
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istration that seem not to understand 
the stakes in Central America or what 
to do about the crisis there; and the 
other an opinion editorial by Michael 
McDonald analyzing the arguments of 
certain pundits in our media that are 
also seeking to undermine our defense 
of freedom—express the issues simply 
and clearly. I commend them both to 
my colleagues, and I ask that they be 
printed in full at the conclusion of 
these remarks in the RECORD. 
The articles follow: 


Ir's LATE AND GETTING LATER 


Another day, another step closer to the 
precipice. We're losing in Central America. 
The latest is that the House has voted to 
give El Salvador a pathetic $30 million in 
aid—on condition that the government ne- 
gotiates with the guerrillas. That means, in 
effect, to let the Soviet-backed opposition 
take over. Meanwhile, on the other side of 
the world, we are giving $10 million in aid to 
Sovietized Mozambique, with no strings and 
no questions asked. 

It is time to give up and reconcile our- 
selves to Soviet entrenchment on our south- 
ern borders? Unless the president makes 
some radical changes in the way he handles 
foreign policy, it's hard to foresee anything 
else. Norman Podhoretz, in his penetrating 
analysis of what went wrong in Vietnam, 
talks about how successive presidents tried 
to deal with the problem on the cheap.“ 
Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon all knew what 
needed to be done, but for fear of alienating 
the public, they tried to do it without spend- 
ing much money and without taking the po- 
litical risks of blunt talk to the people back 
home. 

Much of the same thing is happening this 
time around. The president who, when he 
was a candidate, talked about the possibility 
of strong-arming Cuba as a way of forcing 
Soviet concessions to the Poles, hangs back 
from an openly stated global strategy of re- 
sistance to Soviet imperialism. Instead, he, 
like his predecessors, meets the well-coordi- 
nated advance of the adversary in a half- 
hearted and piecemeal way. 

A few advisers for the Salvadoran army 
. .. American training for fewer Salvadoran 
soldiers than there are Salvadoran guerril- 
las regularly learning their trade in Nicara- 
gua. And we say we're trying to prevent a 
Soviet-backed, Soviet-style government in 
San Salvador, but we have a hands-off rule 
when it comes to helping democratic forces 
that want to challenge the Soviet-backed, 
Soviet-style government in Managua. 

It’s not all the President’s fault, of course. 
The liberal opposition in Congress has been 
ingenious in finding ways to stop him from 
implementing the strong-America principles 
that brought him to the White House in the 
first place. But, in the end, the responsibil- 
ity is his. He has the power to convince the 
people of the United States of the true dan- 
gers confronting them in Central America 
and of what must be done to protect our in- 
terests and the principles we value. 

The major point to be made is that 
damage limitation of the sort we've been 
aiming at ever since the Korean war won't 
do. We must have a strategy for winning. 

The first step would be to get rid of the 
intellectual fuzz accumulated during the 
Carter administration. President Carter, in 
his idealism, said he was tired of supporting 
the wrong guys in Latin America. He failed 
to note that El Salvador was doing quite 
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well by Third World standards. Both eco- 
nomically and politically, things were get- 
ting better for the Salvadoran poor. 

The Carter entourage had no patience 
with gradualism, however. Not only was 
American influence enlisted in ousting the 
comparatively mild Savadoran dictator, 
Romero; an American-designed land reform 
was, at American instigation, forced on the 
country by the bayonets of the Salvadoran 
army. 

We see the results. We also see shocking 
continuations of Carter-style American be- 
havior in that part of the world. The presi- 
dent of Costa Rica—a socialist—asks for 
American help to defend his borders against 
Sandinista incursions. He immediately be- 
comes a fascist pariah to both the press and 
the State Department. We make $75 million 
in aid to Nicaragua contingent on the Mana- 
gua government's not exporting terrorism. 
Even former Secretary of State Edmund 
Muskie says there’s plenty of evidence to 
justify cutting off the aid. President Ronald 
Reagan hesitates. 

And so it goes. Every evidence of faltering 
purpose on our part weakens the morale of 
democratic forces in Central America and, 
indeed, around the world. And convinces the 
totalitarian revolutionaries they don't have 
to compromise. When will we learn? 

CENTRAL AMERICA: FOREVER RESTATING THE 

Osvious 
(By Michael McDonald) 


At the outset of a favorable review of a 
new book by Betrand Russell, George 
Orwell remarked that “if there are certain 
pages . . . which seem rather empty, that is 
merely to say that we have now sunk to a 
depth at which the restatement of the obvi- 
ous is the first duty of intelligent men.” 

At the time Orwell wrote—January 1939— 
the western democratices faced an implacea- 
ble, expanding totalitarian foe and were, to 
put it mildly, in serious trouble. Unhappily, 
the West finds itself in a similar situation 
today. And for similar reasons, now as then, 
the “restatement of the obvious” has once 
again become the first duty“ of western 
leaders and intellectuals. 

In this regard, U.N. Ambassador Jeane 
Kirkpatrick’s recent essay in The Washing- 
ton Post (“This Time We Know what's Hap- 
pening”, April 17, 1983) was a welcome relief 
from the run-of-the-mill foreign policy anal- 
yses about Central America. In the space of 
a few thousand words she succeeded admira- 
bly in describing what communist objectives 
are in that part of the world, what choices 
lie ahead for Congress as it begins debate 
over whether to cut off continuing Ameri- 
can aid to El Salvador, and what the politi- 
cal and moral consequences of its decision 
will be both for the United States and for 
our allies. 

Unfortunately, critical response to the 
ambassador’s remarks has been hostile and 
leaves one less than optimistic about the 
chances of achieving a domestic consensus 
on how best to ensure the survival and de- 
fense of freedom in this hemisphere. 

Richard Cohen's reaction was typical. In 
an article that appeared in print two days 
later (War Critics”, The Washington Post.) 
Mr. Cohen somehow manages to achieve the 
next-to-impossible feat of ignoring every- 
thing Kirkpatrick had to say in the course 
of attempting to refute her. 

According to Kirkpatrick, the Sandinistas 
and the guerrillas in El Salvador are com- 
mitted. Marxist-Leninists. As such, their 
concern for instituting democracy and for 
ending human rights abuses is non-existent. 
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Their interests are wholly inimical to our 
own, allied as they are to the Soviet Union, 
and they threaten an area of vital impor- 
tance to us and to our allies. 

Cohen disputes none of these facts. In- 
stead he pleads for a completely amoral for- 
eign policy, one indifferent to the attempts 
of foreign nations to resist external aggres- 
sion. (So much for 200 years of American 
history and our role as leader of the Free 
World.) He then concludes his piece, incred- 
ibly, by arguing that for the United States 
the issue of whether to intervene in these 
types of situations should always hinge on 
whether there is (1) a compelling U.S. inter- 
est in the region and (2) whether the United 
States can make a difference. 

What is incredible about this statement is 
not that it is incorrect but that Cohen 
makes it an attempt to justify non-interven- 
tion. Clearly there is a compelling U.S. in- 
terest in Central America and just as clear- 
ly, given our proximity to the region, we can 
make a difference. 

Cohen, however, is not alone in his inabil- 
ity to relate geopolitical realities to our na- 
tional interest. 

Philip Geyelin also believes that we 
should ignore Kirkpatrick’s “harrowing ra- 
tionale“ for thwarting communist subver- 
sion in Central America. (See The Kirkpat- 
rick Theory,” The Washington Post, April 
24, 1983.) Although he too refuses to argue 
with the distressing facts Kirkpatrick has 
provided, he nonetheless lends implicit sup- 
port to the idea that the United States is ca- 
pable of conducting a “diplomatic spectacu- 
lar” in which all concerned parties, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union and Cuba, will negoti- 
ate an end to the conflict. The consequences 
of past diplomatic spectaculars with com- 
munist nations—most notably the Paris 
Peace Accords of 1973 and the 1975 Helsinki 
accords—apparently leave Geylin undaunt- 
ed. 

What is there left to say when the facts 
about Central America are presented in all 
their hard-edged concreteness and yet pro- 
fessional political observers willfully refuse 
to acknowledge them? Perhaps it is sunk to 
such a depth that even the restatement of 
the obvious is no longer sufficient to get 
people to begin to think clearly.e 


THE RECENT MURDER OF THE 
TURKISH AMBASSADOR TO 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. President, I must 
express my shock and revulsion at yet 
another outrage perpetrated against a 
Turkish diplomat in the name of the 
so-called Armenian genocide. 

On March 9, 1983, Ambassador Galip 
Balkar was murdered by two assassins 
while seated in his automobile at a 
traffic light in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
the country to which he was accredit- 
ed. 

Ambassador Balkar is the 26th 
victim of the terrorist campaign start- 
ed in Los Angeles, Calif., in 1973 by 
the slayings of the Turkish Consul 
and the Turkish Consul General. In 
addition, a total of 60 bombing attacks 
have been directed against Turkish 
targets. Four of the murders and eight 
of the bombings took place in the 
United States, the remainder in West- 
ern Europe, Lebanon, Canada, and 
Australia. 
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In July 1981, the Subcommittee on 
Security and Terrorism, which I chair, 
held extensive hearings on interna- 
tional terrorism. During the hearings, 
Prof. Aydin Yalcin, from the Universi- 
ty of Ankara, and Dr. Stefan T. Pos- 
sony, of the Hoover Institution at 
Stanford University, testified in detail 
about terrorism in Turkey and about 
the Armenian terrorist groups operat- 
ing outside of Turkey. 

There are two major terrorist 
groups, the ASALA—Secret Army for 
the Liberation of Armenia—and the 
Justice Commandos of the Armenian 
Genocide. Both of those groups, one 
intentionally, the other perhaps un- 
wittingly, serve the interests of the 
Soviet Union in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. ASALA, which is avowedly 
Marxist, regards the “reactionary, im- 
perialist U.S.” as the main enemy of 
Armenian nationalism and wants to 
attach the six eastern provinces of 
Turkey to Soviet Armenia, a part of 
the U.S. S. R. 

As with other terrorist groups, its 
campaign is aimed as much at the 
media as it is at Turkish diplomats, 
their embassies, and missions. ASALA 
wants to blacken the international 
image of Turkey by bringing to the 
fore what it calls the massacre of 1.5 
million Armenians by the Ottoman 
Empire in 1915-16.“ Whatever may 
have been the errors of the Ottoman 
Empire during the intercommunal 
strife precipitated by the Armenian 
rising in 1915, the Empire did come to 
an end in 1920. I do not doubt that 
during 1915-16, many thousands of Ar- 
menians perished in battle and from 
hunger and exposure. Similarly, I do 
not doubt that thousands of Turks 
also died. 

The Government of Turkey does not 
persecute Armenians. The grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren of the 
victims of a tragedy that took place 
more than 50 years ago cannot justify 
their criminal actions against Turkish 
diplomats and their families by the al- 
leged misdeeds against their grandpar- 
ents and great-grandparents by some 
tortured argument about justice or 
retribution. 

The events of 1915-16 are not the 
cause but simply an excuse for the 
ASALA attempt to create a Marxist 
revolutionary mass movement among 
the Armenian youth of Lebanon, 
France, the United States, and 
Canada, where most of the Armenians 
in the free world now live. Although 
the ASALA only has a few hundred 
hardcore members, it has many mis- 
guided sympathizers, for otherwise its 
member could not successfully commit 
their heinous crimes. 

As for the Justice Commandos, they 
are more nationalistic and radical, 
much like the Montoneros of Argenti- 
na and no less deadly. Just as ASALA, 
they have made it a practice not to 
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criticize the Soviet Union, which keeps 
in total subservience the 3.2 million 
Armenians now residing in Soviet Ar- 
menia, and an additional 1 million Ar- 
menians living in the Soviet Union 
outside of the Armenian S.S.R. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
500,000 Americans of Armenian herit- 
age are law-abiding, God-fearing citi- 
zens. The terrorist often seek to ex- 
ploit the legitimate desire of the Ar- 
menian people to express the their 
identity by infiltrating Armenian her- 
itage groups, and so-called cultural ex- 
changes, and by other methods. They 
often prey on the desire of Americans 
of Armenian descent who seek to pre- 
serve and encourage the nostalgia for 
the traditional culture of Armenia, a 
modicum of which is still being al- 
lowed in Soviet Armenia, allowed, that 
is, to the extend that it does not con- 
flict with Soviet policies. 

Mr. President, I ask that a list of the 
names of Turkish diplomats and mem- 
bers of their families assassinated by 
Armenian Terrorists since 1973 appear 
in the Recorp immediately following 
my remarks. 

The list follows: 


NAMES OF TURKISH DIPLOMATS AND MEMBERS 
OF THEIR FAMILIES ASSASSINATED BY ARME- 
NIAN TERRORISTS 


1. Mehmet Baydar, Consul General of 
Turkey, January 27, 1973, at Los Angeles, 
USA. 

2. Bahadir Demir, Consul of Turkey, Jan- 
uary 27, 1973, at Los Angeles, USA. 

3. Danis Tunaligil, Ambassador of Turkey, 
October 22, 1975, at Vienna, Austria. 

4. Ismail Erez, Ambassador of Turkey, Oc- 
tober 24, 1975, at Paris, France. 

5. Talip Yener, Driver of Ambassador, Oc- 
tober 24, 1975, at Paris, France. 

6. Oktar Cirit, First Secretary-Turkish 
Embassy, February 16, 1976, at Beirut, Leb- 
anon. 

7. Taha Carim, Ambassador of Turkey, 
June 9, 1977, at Holy See. 

8. Necla Kuneralp, Wife of the Ambassa- 
dor of Turkey, June 2, 1978, at Madrid, 
Spain. 

9. Besir Balcioglu, Retired Ambassador of 
Turkey, June 2, 1978, at Madrid, Spain. 

10. Ahmet Benler, Son of the Ambassador 
of Turkey, October 12, 1979, at The Hague, 
Netherlands. 

11. Yilmaz Colpan, Counselor for Tour- 
ism-Turkish Embassy, December 22, 1979, at 
Paris, France. 

12. Galip Ozmen, Attache-Turkish Embas- 
sy, July 31, 1980, at Athens, Greece. 

13. Neslihan Ozmen, Daughter of Mr. 
Ozmen, Attache, July 31, 1980, at Athens, 
Greece. 

14. Dr. Resat Morali, Labor Attache of the 
Turkish Embassy, March 4, 1981, at Paris, 
France. 

15. Tecelli Ari, Religious Affairs Official 
at the Turkish Embassy, March 4, 1981, at 
Paris, France. 

16. Mehmet Yerguz, Official at the Turk- 
ish Consulate General, June 9, 1981, at 
Bern, Switzerland. 

17. Cemal Ozen, Security Official at the 
Turkish Consulate General, September 24, 
1981 at Paris, France. (During a raid on the 
Consulate where they also held 40 people as 
hostages for more than 10 hours). 
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18. Sarik Ariyak, Consul General of 
Turkey, December 16, 1981, at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

19. Engin Sever, Attache at the Turkish 
Consulate General, December 16, 1981, at 
Sydney, Australia. 

20. Kemal Arikan, Turkish Consul Gener- 
al, January 28, 1982, at Los Angeles, U.S.A. 

21. Orhan Gunduz, Turkish Honorary 
Consul General, May 4, 1982, at Boston, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

22. Erkan Akbay, Attache-Turkish Embas- 
sy, June 7, 1982, at Lisbon, Portugal. 

23. Nadide Akbay, Wife of Mr. Erkan 
Akbay, June 7, 1982, at Lisbon, Portugal. 

24. Atilla Altikat, Military Attache-Embas- 
sy of Turkey, August 27, 1982, at Ottawa, 
Canada. 

25. Bora Suelkan, Attache, Turkish Con- 
sulate General, September 9, 1982, at 
Burghaz, Bulgaria. 

26. Galip Balkar, Ambassador of Turkey, 
March 9, 1983, Belgrade, Yugoslavia.e 


COMPASSION INTERNATIONAL 


è Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
recognize Compassion International. 
This is a 31-year-old Christian organi- 
zation functioning in 32 nations of the 
world, with headquarters in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Compassion is the link between two 
important groups of people: children 
in desperate need and caring people 
who want to help. Child sponsorship 
brings these two groups together in a 
unique, one-to-one way. More than 
65,000 needy children are sponsored 
through Compassion. Their sponsor- 
ship makes it possible for these needy 
children to attend school, it provides 
books and clothing, and meets their 
spiritual needs as well as physical, 
emotional and mental needs. 

Compassion also works with family, 
church, and community leaders to im- 
prove and enrich the environment for 
children of poverty and helps needy 
communities recognize their opportu- 
nities and mobilize their resources to 
provide for the development needs of 
the children. 

Other areas of ministry include pro- 
viding nourishing meals for childern, 
bringing clean, safe water to thou- 
sands of needy people, providing crisis 
relief to those victimized by major dis- 
asters, and distributing medicines, vac- 
cines, blankets and health products to 
many depressed areas of poor coun- 
tries. 

To increase awareness of the prob- 
lems of the world and appeal to the 
private sector of America to get in- 
volved physically and financially, 
Compassion is sponsoring Project 
Compassion. This fall, two men from 
Colorado will be walking from Colora- 
do to southern Florida and then pro- 
ceed on to Haiti, to document the feel- 
ings and impressions of grassroots 
America about national and interna- 
tional suffering and help to alleviate 
some of the problems. 

It is almost impossible to imagine a 
more worthwhile undertaking than 
the enormous task to which Compas- 
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sion International has dedicated itself. 
I congratulate those who are providing 
leadership in this significant effort.e 


BOSTON GLOBE ON NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS FREEZE 


è Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. President, on 
May 7 the Boston Globe editorialized 
in support of the nuclear weapons 
freeze and reductions initiative, which 
the House of Representatives ap- 
proved on May 4 and which is now 
before the Senate for consideration 
and action. 

As the Globe points out, each Sena- 
tor will have to take a stand” on this 
proposal to negotiate a comprehensive 
and verifiable halt to the nuclear arms 
race. I commend the editorial to my 
colleagues, and I request that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 


FREEZE: SENATE AND THE FUTURE 


Those who have worked so diligently, first 
to create a national arms-control constituen- 
cy and then to force an evasive Congress to 
take a stand on the nuclear freeze resolu- 
tion, can take great satisfaction both in the 
debate they stimulated and the result it pro- 
duced. 

With House approval, it’s time now for 
the freeze movement to take a hard look 
ahead. Sens. Kennedy and Hatfield are 
about to lead the battle in the Senate; last 
year they had 17 cosponsors and this year 
they have 34. Some assume they can't win 
Senate approval this year, but the freeze 
movement is still growing, and sooner or 
later they will. Meanwhile, with an election 
year in the offing, each senator will have to 
take a stand. 

It's true, of course, that even if the Senate 
passed a freeze, this Administration would 
ignore it. The main focus of the movement, 
therefore, should be to further elaborate its 
program of public education on national se- 
curity, enabling more and more hitherto un- 
involved citizens to draw their own confi- 
dent conclusions. This way the movement 
will continue to gather force. 

A critical choice is close at hand. In the 
immediate future Congress will be facing 
dozens of votes on a variety of nuclear 
weapons systems. Among the first of these 
will be a committee vote on flight testing of 
the MX missile, perhaps as early as the end 
of this month. 

It is utterly unrealistic to think that every 
legislator who favored the freeze will oppose 
every nuclear weapons system. Freeze pro- 
ponents therefore must begin to sharpen 
their aim, concentrating on some weapons 
and relegating others to a lower priority. 

Many freeze organizers think they owe 
their success to date to the simplicity of the 
original proposition. They fear that if they 
delve into complexities and pick and choose 
among weapons they will lose their popular 
support. They overestimate the difficulty of 
choosing and underestimate the public. 

The freeze movement need not stumble 
and split or lose its following, if it moves de- 
cisively to establish some convincing orga- 
nizing principle beyond enough is enough.” 
The systems to attack are the ones which 
are most destabilizing, either in a crisis be- 
cause they might invite or trigger a first- 
strike attack; or chronically because, over 
the long haul, they will defy efforts at 
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counting and make treaty verification im- 
possible. The MX is one of these. So is the 
surface-launched cruise missile. So is the 
fast-attack Pershing 2. So is the SS20 and 
the SS18. So is counterforce doctrine. And 
so, when carried to absurd extremes de- 
signed to manage, survive and endure pro- 
tracted nuclear wars, are command systems. 
If the freeze heightens its focus on the 
stability of the nuclear balance, and not 
merely on numbers or newness of weapons, 
there's no reason the movement will lose its 
momentum or dull its cutting edge.e 


FEDERAL INSECTICIDE, FUNGI- 
CIDE, AND RODENTICIDE ACT 


@ Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, two of our Nation’s leading news- 
papers carried articles on the severe 
problems with pesticide registration 
data at the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA). 

These articles clearly show that the 
Office of Pesticide Programs has not 
been diligent in its effort to insure 
that the public health and safety is 
protected. Nor has it allowed full and 
open public participation in the pesti- 
cide registration process. 

Mr. President, a report released by 
the Agency itself yesterday found that 
15 percent of all pesticides now regis- 
tered were allowed on the market on 
the basis of faulty data. 

This is an intolerable situation. 

Millions of tons of pesticides and 
herbicides are applied in this Nation 
each year. These chemicals are in our 
food, our water, and in our ground. 

The American people have a right to 


know whether these chemicals pose a 
danger. The Federal Insecticide, Fun- 


gicide, and Rodenticide Act, which 
controls the use of these chemicals, 
will be up for reauthorization this 
year. 

I urge my colleagues to read these 
articles carefully and consider the 
need to reform FIFRA. We must make 
every effort to insure that the public 
is protected from chemicals that pose 
a threat to their health and safety and 
that their right of access to this infor- 
mation is preserved. 

I ask that these articles from the 
New York Times and the Wall Street 
Journal be printed in the RECORD. 

{From the New York Times, May 12, 1983] 

EPA FAULTS TESTS on 200 PESTICIDES 
(By Philip Sharecoff) 
WORK BY A LABORATORY INVOLVES CHEMICALS 
NOW ON MARKET 

WASHINGTON, May 11.—A study by the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency has found 
that two-thirds of all tests conducted by a 
big private research laboratory to establish 
the safety of pesticides and herbicides now 
on the market are scientifically invalid. 

The report, which took five years to pre- 
pare, finds that virtually all 212 pesticides 
and herbicides cleared by Industrial Bio- 
Test Laboratories of Northbrook, III., were 
subjected to at least one invalid test. Many 
of the pesticides and herbicides are in wide 


use, including Captan, Paraquat, Lasso, Ma- 
chete, Orthene and Carbofuran. 
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Agency officials said the report raised 
what one on them called “big questions” 
about the chemicals tested by the company 
that are still on the market. 

But the officials, who asked not to be 
identified, said the fact that the tests were 
invalid did not necessarily mean the chemi- 
cals posed a threat to human health or 
safety. It did mean, they said, that new in- 
formation had to be obtained about the 
health effects. 

The data produced by the laboratory were 
used by manufacturers to gain Government 
approval for marketing the chemicals. 

The 212 chemcials represent 15 percent of 
all chemicals registered by the E.P.A., so the 
invalid tests of the Chicago laboratory could 
pose a significant problem. There are 44 
chemical manufacturing companies in- 
volved, many of them major ones such as 
DuPont, Dow, Monsanto, Ciba Geigy, Olin, 
Velsicol, and Hercules. 

The tests were conducted to see if the 
chemicals posed threats of cancer, birth de- 
fects, genetic damage or other health prob- 
lems. 

The environmental agency officials said 
the agency did not have authority under the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenti- 
cide Act to order those chemicals that were 
not adequately tested off the market. That 
cannot be done until the agency has made a 
finding that use of the chemicals poses a 
risk of “unreasonably adverse effects.” 


ALL WE HAVE ARE QUESTION MARKS 


“All we have now are question marks,” an 
official said. 

The officials remarked, however, that the 
flawed testing at least raised the possibility 
that some of the chemicals could present 
unknown hazards to public health. 

The officials said they had not finished 
evaluating their findings about the Industri- 
al Bio-Test data and did not know how 
much more information they would need. 
They said that where the invalid tests were 
crucial to the information needed to vali- 
date the safety of the substances, the chem- 
cial manufacturers would be asked to 
submit new data in support of keeping them 
on the market. 

Four former directors of Industrial Bio- 
Test are now on trial in Federal District 
Court in Chicago on charges of misrepre- 
senting data used by the chemical manufac- 
turers to obtain Government approval for 
the chemicals. 

The 212 chemicals tested by the Chicago 
laboratory are being examined by the envi- 
ronmental agency in cooperation with the 
Government of Canada, where many of the 
pesticides and herbicides are also used. The 
Ottawa Government has refused to permit 
the use of 16 of the chemicals until ques- 
tions raised by the Industrial Bio-Test prob- 
lems are resolved. 

The World Health Organization is also ex- 
amining the implications of the invalid 
tests. 

But the E. P. A. officials said that the fact 
that the chemicals were subjected to one or 
more invalid tests by Industrial Bio-Test did 
not necessarily present a serious problem. 
In many cases, there was a wide base of data 
from other sources that provided sufficient 
assurances of their safety. 

On the other hand, even if past tests on 
chemicals were scientifically valid, it does 
not mean they were adequate, they said, ex- 
plaining that new standards often required 
different tests. 

A number of companies voluntarily sub- 
mitted new data to the agency after the al- 
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legations about the laboratory were made 
public, the officials said. 


FAULTY PROCEDURES CHARGED 


The report says only that the tests were 
invalid because they failed to adhere to ac- 
cepted scienfitic procedures. It does not ad- 
dress allegations brought at the Chicago 
trial that test results presented by the labo- 
ratory were fraudulent. 

Government lawyers have charged that 
the company falsified such things as the 
number of deaths among test animals that 
were subjected to the chemicals. 

The E.P.A. officials said they would have 
reviewed most of the chemicals tested by In- 
dustrial Bio-Test in their normal routine of 
administering the pesticide law. But their 
five-year concentration on the laboratory's 
tests was out of the ordinary, they said. 

One official said the pattern of invalid 
tests found at the Chicago laboratory was 
“unprecedented” and had shocked“ toxi- 
cologists around the country. 

The existence of the E.P.A. report was 
mentioned at the Chicago trial. A copy of it 
was given to a reporter who requested it. 

{From the Wall Street Journal, May 12, 
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EPA Turns Ur SAFETY QUESTIONS IN 
PESTICIDE PROBE 


(By Bill Richards) 


MOST TESTING OF NALCO'S IBT IS THROWN OUT, 
AFFECTING NEARLY 15 PERCENT OF MARKET 


WaASHINGTON.—The Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency is completing a study that 
raises questions about the safety of nearly 
15 percent of all the pesticide chemicals ap- 
proved for use on the U.S. market. 

According to EPA documents, the agency 
has invalidated 737 of the basic laboratory 
safety studies involving more than 200 pesti- 
cide chemicals tested by Industrial Bio-Test 
Laboratories Inc., a unit of Nalco Chemical 
Co., Oak Brook, III. Most of the tests were 
done during the 1970s for 44 chemical com- 
panies and concerned a variety of possible 
health problems that the chemicals could 
cause, including cancer, birth defects and re- 
productive hazards. 

Industrial Bio-Test halted its commercial 
testing in 1978 after federal investigators 
questioned the validity of some of the lab- 
oratory’s results. Four former IBT officials, 
including its founder and former president, 
Joseph C. Calandra, are currently on trial in 
federal court in Chicago on several criminal 
charges arising from the federal investiga- 
tion. No charges have been filed against 
Nalco, although the chemical company, 
which bought IBT in 1966, said last week 
that it had set aside a $23 million reserve to 
cover the discontinuance of IBT's oper- 
ations, including the settlement of several 
civil lawsuits against the lab. The reserve 
was set aside in 1978, and at the end of 1982, 
$12 million was added to the remaining re- 
serve. 

In the trial, Phillip Smith, a former IBT 
technician, has testified that officials of the 
laboratory falsified data in studies on TCC, 
an anti-bacterial agent widely used in deo- 
dorant soaps. Federal officials said later 
tests showed the material to be safe at 
levels used in soap products, 

The EPA study, which is scheduled to be 
released late next month, is the first broad 
effort to determine the extent of the prob- 
lems associated with the flawed IBT tests. 
In the study, investigators found invalid 
data used to support a number of widely 
used products such as Monsanto Co.'s herbi- 
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cides Roundup and Lasso, Chevron Chemi- 
cal Co.'s Captan and FMC Corp.'s Furadan. 
Chevron is a subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. 
of California. 

“The fallout from this single testing labo- 
ratory is quite broad,” said Edwin L. John- 
son, the EPA's director of pesticide pro- 
grams. We found ourselves in a position 
where we had a large hole in our judgment 
base because of the suspicious data.” 

In addition to testing for the EPA, a 
number of tests run by IBT were also sub- 
mitted by drug manufacturers to the Food 
and Drug Administration. An FDA spokes- 
man said yesterday that while nearly 200 
major IBT tests were rejected by the 
agency, there were studies from other labs 
so that the agency didn't have to pull any 
drugs off the market. 

The EPA study says IBT performed 1,205 
major animal studies that chemical compa- 
ny clients submitted to the environmental 
agency in support of putting their pesticides 
on the market. About 66% of the studies 
have been thrown out as invalid by the 
EPA, with another 170 studies still being re- 
viewed. The EPA study says only 19% of the 
IBT studies were judged acceptable. 

Mr. Johnson and other EPA officials cau- 
tioned, however, that not all the pesticides 
may be lacking a valid scientific base, be- 
cause the EPA may also have validation 
studies performed by other laboratories. 
The supplementary data hasn’t been com- 
piled yet, said Mr. Johnson, but it is expect- 
ed to be included in the EPA's final report 
next month. Mr. Johnson declined to esti- 
mate how many pesticides on the market 
rest on tainted IBT data alone, but he said, 
“It's enough to make me uncomfortable.” 

None of the pesticides with invalid IBT 
tests has been withdrawn from the market, 
Mr. Johnson said. Under federal rules he 
said the pesticides can stay on the market 
until their makers retest them. If they are 
found to be harmful, proceedings can be 
started to remove them. Mr. Johnson said 
only a handful of retests have been complet- 
ed, although a number of others are either 
under way or are being evaluated by the 
EPA, 

Canada, which is jointly testing some IBT 
pesticides with the EPA, has taken two 
products, allidochlor and chlorbromuron, 
off the shelf. Canadian health officials also 
have recommended warning labels on 24 
other pesticides until follow-up studies are 
done to replace the IBT tests. Information 
from the Canadian tests was incorporated 
into the EPA's report, agency officials said. 

According to the Canadian reports, one 
widely used pesticide—Captan—was found 
to cause cancers in mice during follow-up 
tests. The health protection branch of Can- 
ada's agriculture agency, which has jurisdic- 
tion over the retesting of IBT studies in 
Canada, reported that studies by the U.S. 
National Cancer Institute and Chevron 
Chemical, a major manufacturer of Captan, 
clearly demonstrated the induction of 
tumors in the small intestine of mice at 
high doses of Captan“ and that the studies 
couldn't determine a “no-effects’ minimum 
level at which the chemical didn’t produce 
tumors. 

Spokesmen for Chevron and several other 
chemical companies involved in IBT tests 
defended their products yesterday and said 
many were either already retested or being 
retested. A Chevron spokesman said his 
company had spent in the millions“ redo- 
ing many of the 156 major chemical tests 
Chevron commissioned from IBT since the 
early 1960s. 
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“Based on our retesting programs,” the 
spokesman said, “we feel confident that 
Chevron products in question do not pose 
an unreasonably adverse affect to man or 
the environment when used according to 
the label instructions.” 

Monsanto said it had completed tests on 
both Roundup and Lasso, two of the 11 pes- 
ticides the company tested with IBT. “We 
see no data gaps, and we feel confident the 
data are adequate to support registration by 
the EPA,” a spokesman said. he added that 
the other pesticides are also being retested 
in studies that could take two or more years 
to complete. 


ARKANSAS’ SMALL BUSINESS 
MAN OF THE YEAR 


@ Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, Arkan- 
sas’ Small Business Man of the Year, 
Dr. Steven K. Wilson, of Fort Smith, 
had the wind taken out of his sails by 
his own son after the announcement 
of his selection for the honor. For 
when son Henry was told about his 
dad’s sudden celebrity status as Small 
Business Man of the Year, son replied, 
That's nice, dad, how tall are the rest 
of the them?” 

But I can assure you that Dr. Wilson 
is not small in the eyes of the business 
community in Arkansas. A full-time 
urologist, Dr. Wilson also finds time to 
manufacture rolled glass, operate two 
restaurants, and participate in area 
restoration projects. 

Founded in 1974 as a single retail 
store, Merry-Go-Round Glass in Fort 
Smith, began manufacturing rolled 
glass in 1978. The firm entered inter- 
national markets that year and com- 
peted successfully in a stained glass 
market long dominated by its Europe- 
an originators. Sales have increased 
almost sevenfold to $3.38 million in 4 
years, making it the fourth largest 
manufacturer of its kind. More than 
30 franchises across the country offer 
stained glass supplies and classes. 

His restoration of six buildings in 
the historic Belle Grove area of Fort 
Smith led him into the restaurant 
business. Wilson took over the oper- 
ation of a restaurant, named it Tom- 
foolery, and quadrupled its previous 
sales in the first year. Wilson opened 
another restaurant, the Packet House, 
a graciously restored mansion, in 
Little Rock late last year. 

Mr. President, Dr. Steven Wilson, 
typifies the aggressive spirit that 
exists among Arkansas businessmen 
and I want to join in the observance of 
Small Business Week by paying trib- 
ute to this native son.e 


ESTATE TAX RELIEF 


@ Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my strong support for the estate 
and gift tax provisions of the Econom- 
ic Recovery Tax Act of 1981. These 
provisions have benefited farmers and 
small businessmen and women. They 
are of special importance to farm 
wives who have long worked as part- 
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ners on the family farm. The change 
in estate tax provisions was one of the 
most important features of the 1981 
act. 

Excessive estate taxation had 
become discriminatory and extremely 
counterproductive. Because the very 
wealthy can often minimize the 
impact of estate taxation by sophisti- 
cated tax planning, the incidence of 
the tax was largely regressive, falling 
heaviest on relatively small estates, es- 
pecially small businesses and farms. 

The tax also encouraged older farm- 
ers and businessmen to sell out to 
large corporations and use the money 
to buy liquid investments. Excessive 
estate taxation had imposed a heavy 
burden on dynamic and successful 
business judgment and investment by 
closely held businesses. 

The tax rates imposed by law were 
bad enough, but inflation caused 
bracket creep pushed by the tax take 
to almost confiscatory levels. As a 
result, many of the best and most pro- 
ductive farms and businesses were liq- 
uidated or dismembered. 

Moreover, by undermining or even 
destroying farms and small businesses, 
the previous tax promoted economic 
concentration. It hindered accumula- 
tion of capital by farms and small 
businesses and thus insulated, to some 
extent, larger corporations from com- 
petition. 

In addition, the tax discouraged sav- 
ings and capital formation needed for 
a strong economy. Overall, the tax cre- 
ated many problems, and few, if any, 
benefits. Consequently, the Economic 
Recovery Tax Act of 1981 included 
sections which provide estate tax 
relief for many Americans. The tax 
rates are cut and the unified credit is 
increased over several years. 

These changes in the estate tax will 
greatly benefit farmers and small busi- 
nessmen, along with their wives and 
families. Fewer farms and businesses 
will be broken up or sold to meet 
estate tax liabilities. Wives and other 
family members will not have their 
grief compounded by tax problems, 

Now, I understand that there are 
some here in Congress—supporters of 
the tax-and-spend school of Govern- 
ment—who are determined to prevent 
full implementation of estate tax 
relief. They want to renege on our 
commitment to make estate taxation 
less destructive. 

I will oppose any effort to dilute en- 
acted estate tax relief, whatever form 
it takes. For this reason, I am support- 
ive of the resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate that the ERTA 
tax changes not be tampered with.e 


WHY WE MUST REMEMBER THE 
ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


@ Mr. DODD. Mr. President, April 24 
marked the 68th anniversary of the 
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start of what was to become the first 
genocide of the 20th century. On April 
24, 1915, the Ottoman Empire began 
the process of eliminating the Armeni- 
an people from Turkey by arresting 
and killing the leaders of the Armeni- 
an community. 

From May until October 1915, the 
government of the Ottoman Empire 
exterminated well over 1 million Ar- 
menian men, women, and children, 
through forced marches, starvation, 
and outright slaughter. The purpose 
of this policy was stated plainly 
enough at the time by the young 
Turkish Government: To expel or to 
kill everyone and everything non- 
Turkish from the provinces that are 
now called eastern Turkey, but which 
had been Armenia for thousands of 
years. A member of the Ottoman gov- 
ernment said at the time: The best 
way to finish with the Armenian ques- 
tion is to finish the Armenians.” 

The goal of the Turkish Govern- 
ment was to insure that Turkish-held 
Armenia would never be separated 
from the Ottoman Empire. The Arme- 
nians resisted when they could. In 
1917, after the Russian armies left the 
Caucasian front, what was left of the 
Armenians fielded a volunteer force 
which kept the oilfields of Baku from 
Turkish occupation, an achievement 
which clearly had an effect on the 
German war effort. After the defeat of 
the Central Powers in World War I, a 
republic of Armenia was established; 
but it was destroyed by a joint Turk- 
ish-Soviet attack in 1920. The facts are 
plain: The Armenian people were sys- 
tematically uprooted and ruthlessly 
eliminated from their homeland. As 
Winston Churchill put it, this horrible 
crime “was about as complete as such 
an act, on a scale so great, could well 
be.” 

Why revive the memory of such ter- 
rible events? For one thing, the U.S. 
State Department has been less than 
careful to keep the facts straight 
about this thoroughly documented 
atrocity. In August 1982, the State De- 
partment published a footnote to a 
paper on terrorism which referred to 
the historic record of the events in 
Asia Minor in 1915 as “ambiguous.” If 
this is an example of the State Depart- 
ment’s scholarship, we are in deep 
trouble. 

There have indeed been incidents of 
terrorism by Armenians against Turk- 
ish diplomats in recent years. These 
incidents must be deplored. They must 
be resisted, and the perpetrators ap- 
prehended and prosecuted. But to 
recall the fact of the Armenian geno- 
cide is not to condone terrorism of any 
sort. Indeed, it is only by remaining 
mindful of the crimes and mistakes of 
the past that we can effectively avoid 
repeating them in the future. Of all 
people, it was Adolf Hitler who most 
clearly reminded of this fact. When 
Hitler told his cronies that he intend- 
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ed to exterminate the Jews, Gypsies, 
and the other non-Aryan peoples he 
despised, someone dared to suggest the 
world would not tolerate such a vast 
crime. Hitler then sneered perhaps the 
most chilling question of the 20th cen- 
tury: ‘Who still talks nowadays of the 
extermination of the Armenians?” 
The United States should respond to 
this and all similar questions, with a 
resounding condemnation of the 
crimes of the past, and with determi- 
nation that genocide must be eliminat- 
ed forever as something which a gov- 
ernment could even consider as a 
means of extending its power. 

In the Washington Post on Sunday, 
April 24, a survivor of Auschwitz made 
the point. It is fitting to close my re- 
marks on this theme with the words of 
Allen Kiron “Look and ponder; learn 
and pray/Above all, remember well/ 
that silence and indifference/fuel the 
fires of living hell.“ 


SOIL STEWARDSHIP WEEK 


@ Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, this 
week, May 8 through May 15, has been 
celebrated across the country as Soil 
Stewardship Week. In churches and 
other places of worship, in civic cen- 
ters, in educational settings, and in 
conservation districts, many are giving 
thanks and observing the 27th year of 
special appreciation for the soil and 
water resources of this Nation. 

Every year since 1955, the National 
Association of Conservation Districts, 
in cooperation with the 3,000 local 
conservation districts throughout the 
Nation, has sponsored Soil Steward- 
ship Week. This year’s theme, “Living 
Waters.“ was chosen to emphasize con- 
cern over the quality and quantity of 
our water resources. 

This comes appropriately at a time 
when the state of our soil and water 
resources has deteriorated significant- 
ly and when many are predicting that 
the future availability of those re- 
sources is in doubt. 

Nonetheless, in my home State of 
Iowa and in other States, the public is 
participating in programs that will 
contribute to our overall respect for 
natural resources. I commend the Na- 
tional Association of Conservation Dis- 
tricts and all conservation districts for 
sponsoring and promoting these ef- 
forts. Additionally, I take particular 
pride in noting Iowa’s Natural Her- 
itage Foundation’s soil stewardship 
program. 

The soil stewardship program is a 
major coordinated effort to involve 
the private sector in soil conservation. 
It is the first project of its kind in the 
Nation, begun primarily because 
Iowans have such an appreciation for 
the land. Unfortunately, Iowa also has 
the highest soil erosion rate of any 
State in the Nation. Although Federal 
efforts have helped considerably, 
Iowans feel that involving the individ- 
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ual farmer, private organizations, and 
agribusiness is the only way a concert- 
ed and effective soil erosion control 
program can work. 

As noted by the sponsors of the pro- 
gram, Our soil erosion problem is so 
great that it must be viewed as every- 
one’s responsibility. We must all share 
the stewardship of our land and water, 
and not simply wait for Government 
to act. Government programs will con- 
tinue to be important, and deserve 
support from everyone’s tax dollars. 
But it is also important that those 
who benefit from lIowa’s intensive 
grain production be enlisted to assume 
special responsibilities.” 

It is in Congress with this spirit that 
I would like to close with a thought 
from Aldo Leopold, noted naturalist 
from Burlington, Iowa, and author of 
“a Sand County Almanac,” among other 
works: 

We shall never achieve harmony with 
land any more than we shall achieve justice 
or liberty for people. In these higher aspira- 
tions the important thing, is not to achieve, 
but to strive. It is only in mechanical enter- 
prises that we can expect that early or com- 
plete fruition of effort which we call “‘suc- 
cess." (Aldo Leopold, Conservation, from 
“Round River: The Journal of Aldo Leo- 
pold,” 1953.00 


SOVIET ESPIONAGE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
this afternoon to voice my concern 
over Soviet espionage activities. 
During recent weeks, we have wit- 
nessed the expulsion of Soviet diplo- 
mats from a score of nations. These in- 
dividuals, hiding under the cloak of 
diplomatic immunity, have been en- 
gaged in an extensive espionage cam- 
paign stimulated by a desire to acquire 
high techology. The Soviets have 
become increasingly dependent upon 
these covert acquisitions. While the 
Soviets have displayed a desire for a 
wide variety of technology, they have 
placed particular emphasis on any 
high-technology secrets which have 
possible military application. 

Judge William Webster, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
recently revealed that nearly 40 per- 
cent of the 3,000 East European diplo- 
mats in this Nation are involved in op- 
erations designed to transfer our mili- 
tary and industrial secrets to Moscow 
and the capitals of other Communist 
states. The theft of these secrets poses 
a clear threat to our national security. 
It is imperative that the governments 
of the West develop a comprehensive 
strategy to combat Soviet espionage. 

I encourage my colleagues to read 
the article by Nicholas Daniloff which 
recently appeared in U.S. News & 
World Report. I ask that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 
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{From U.S. News & World Report, May 9, 
1983] 


Why Russians WILL Go RIGHT ON SPYING 


(By Nicholas Daniloff) 


Moscow—The recent mass expulsion of 
Soviet spies by Western nations may have 
put a temporary dent in Moscow's espionage 
network, but the Kremlin has no intention 
of abandoning its effort to steal secrets 
from other countries. 

Reason: Russia badly needs advanced mili- 
tary and industrial technology. And under 
Soviet leader Yuri Andropov, who headed 
the KGB intelligence service for 15 years 
before rising to this nation’s No. 1 position 
in November, 1982, the Kremlin has the 
manpower and determination to take from 
the West the knowledge that its own scien- 
tists cannot provide. 

After the U.S. expelled three Russians for 
spying in late April, Director William Web- 
ster of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
estimated that up to 40 percent of 3,000 
Soviet-bloc diplomats in America are trying 
to ferret out military and industrial secrets. 


A LENGTHENING LIST 


The U.S. expulsions were the latest in a 
series of incidents this year, mostly in West- 
ern Europe, that resulted in the eviction or 
arrest of more than 60 Soviet diplomats, of- 
ficials and other Russians on charges of es- 
pionage. 

France kicked out 47 Soviets in early 
April, the largest expulsion since 1971 when 
Britain ordered out 105 Russians. Other 
Soviet agents have been caught by Britain, 
West Germany, Denmark, Spain, Australia, 
Belgium, Switzerland, the Netherlands and 
Italy. 

Sweden recalled its ambassador to Moscow 
when a government commission accused the 
Soviets on April 26 of operating six subma- 
rines in Swedish waters last October—a year 
after indignant Swedes discovered a Soviet 
submarine stranded in a snooping mission 
near a restricted Swedish naval base. 

Western officials deny that the crackdown 
is a coordinated effort. But they concede 
that they keep each other informed of 
moves against Soviet agents and that the 
purge signals a tougher reaction to Soviet 
efforts to close an information gap through 
thievery. 

Espionage gives the Soviet Union a rela- 
tively cheap, low-risk means to catch up in 
high-stakes competition. 

Soviet science does well in theoretical 
mathematics, physics, seismology, astro- 
physics and oceanography and has made big 
gains in metallurgy, space exploration and 
nuclear-power generation. 

But the Soviets trail in development of 
such military-related items as advanced 
computers and lasers. They also lag in cy- 
bernetics, microbiology, psychiatry and in 
some areas of medicine. They need modern 
oil-extraction equipment and agricultural 
aids. 

The U.S. warned its European trading 
partners only last month that Western secu- 
rity was being eroded by Moscow’s under- 
handed drive to obtain sensitive technology. 
A report by the Central Intelligence Agency 
says that illegal technology transfers are 
saving the Kremlin billions of research dol- 
lars and shortening the time needed to de- 
velop new military systems. 

High-technology secrets taken from the 
West by spies and through illicit trade chan- 
nels have helped Moscow improve its nucle- 
ar missiles, develop new aircraft and perfect 
stronger, lighter materials for its weapons. 
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For the past decade, Soviet planners also 
have counted on stolen scientific knowledge 
to help boost output from Soviet factories 
and farms in an effort to revive a seriously 
ailing economy. 

Soviet agriculture, a virtual basket case, 
provides one illustration of how a technolo- 
gy gap has spurred Moscow to seek informa- 
tion by illicit means. 

After years of mismanagement, Russia is 
chronically dependent on imports to feed its 
people and livestock. Such purchases, many 
from the U.S., take a quarter of the econo- 
my's hard currency. 

Moscow, therefore, needs early and accu- 
rate forecasts of crop yields as it juggles lim- 
ited resources. But crop predictions lag be- 
cause secretive military operators of Soviet 
reconnaissance satellites are slow to free 
their pictures for nonmilitary purposes. As a 
result, the KGB orders its agents in Wash- 
ington, many operating as diplomats, to 
seek data gathered by U.S. satellites that 
give speedy reports on Soviet crop pros- 
pects. 

Why is Russia behind in technology? A 
major reason is that bureaucratic inertia 
hampers the growth of a Soviet project 
from conception to reality. 

One Soviet scientist explains: To get an 
idea into production, you must get the sup- 
port of your boss. But he may withhold it 
because he did not think of the idea. If you 
go over his head, you may harm your 
career.” 

FRESH TWIST 


According to another scientist, the Krem- 
lin now is trying to encourage innovation 
through rewards and prizes. Yet difficulties 
abound, Not least of these,“ he says, is 
that a factory may be told to produce a new 
product, but not be relieved of its duty to 
fulfill its previously assigned plan.” 

Some Russians trace such attitudes back 
to the Stalin regime, which pooh-poohed 
the importance of significant branches of 
modern science. 

But under Andropov, a demand for more 
potent military forces to counter the U.S. 
has spurred the emphasis on technology. 
Another critical need is to overhaul the 
staggering economy. 

Western nations are under no illusion that 
kicking out a few spies will have a lasting 
effect on Soviet behavior. The Kremlin has 
too much technological ground to make up 
and limited means for doing so. Red-faced 
though Soviet leaders may be for a time 
over expulsion of their spies, Moscow still is 
certain to persist in its illegal hunt for 
Western discoveries and innovations. 


SOIL STEWARDSHIP WEEK 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Association of Conservation Dis- 
tricts, in cooperation with the Nation's 
nearly 3,000 conservation districts, is 
sponsoring Soil Stewardship Week 
May 8-15, 1983. This has been an 
annual observance since 1955, and fo- 
cuses national attention on the stew- 
ardship of our natural resources. The 
theme of this year’s observance is 
“Living Waters.” 

The National Association of Conser- 
vation Districts (NACD) represents 
the Nation’s nearly 3,000 conservation 
districts. Each conservation district is 
a local unit of government established 
for the special purpose of developing 
and directing soil and water conserva- 
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tion programs aimed at helping 
owners and users of non-Federal lands. 
Conservation districts assess conserva- 
tion problems on the local level, set 
priorities for conservation work to be 
done and coordinate Federal, State, 
and local resources to carry out the 
programs. 

NACD provides information and sup- 
port services to aid its member conser- 
vation districts in the conservation, or- 
derly development, and wise use of the 
Nation's natural resources. USCD rep- 
resents the conservation districts at 
the national level. 

Soil Stewardship Week, as sponsored 
by NACD, is carried out through 
church, civic, and educational groups 
to encourage good stewardship of our 
land and water resources. The theme 
of this year’s observance, “Living 
Water,” brings attention to the essen- 
tial role of water in sustaining life and 
the responsibilities we all share in pre- 
serving this vital resource. Though we 
cannot destroy water, we can abuse, 
pollute, and misuse it, making it a 
curse rather than a blessing. It is ours 
to use, to enjoy, to keep clean, and to 
appropriate wisely so that is will give 
life to all it touches. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to applaud the efforts of the NACD, 
and each local conservation district, 
not only for this 1 week of special ob- 
servance, but for their services and 
commitment to the Nation’s resources 
throughout the year. 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to cosponsor this resolu- 
tion designating May 8-14 as Small 
Business Week. It is only fitting that 
we set aside 1 week annually to recog- 
nize the achievements of people who, 
for 52 weeks each year, immeasurably 
enhance the quality of life in this 
country by providing jobs, paying 
taxes, creating innovative products, 
supporting charities and building com- 
munities. 

Unfortunately, this is an extremely 
difficult time for many small business 
owners who remember 1982 as the 
worst year since the Depression. Ac- 
cording to Dun & Bradstreet, annual 
business failures increased 49 percent 
last year over 1981, and that statistic 
tells only part of the bleak story. For 
each of the 25,346 failures that in- 
volved losses to creditors, it is estimat- 
ed that an additional 6 to 10 small 
businesses simply paid their bills and 
closed. 

Recession and high interest rates, 
the twin killers of economic prosperi- 
ty, have combined to push small busi- 
nesses to the wall. Many of these en- 
trepreneurs have been pushed not just 
to the wall, but off the ledge to bank- 
ruptcy. The situation is desperate—not 
just for the small business operators 
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struggling to pay their employees and 
their bankers, but also for the millions 
of Americans who depend on small 
businesses for reasonably priced, high- 
quality products in their everyday 
lives. 

We cannot allow the deteriorating 
position of small business to continue. 
We need a well-coordinated Federal 
policy to control the disturbing 
number of small business bankruptcies 
and unleash the awesome potential 
economic power of America’s estimat- 
ed 14 million small businesses. We 
need to do this to make the best possi- 
ble use of the brainpower, training, ex- 
perience and desire represented by 
small business people who ask nothing 
more than a fair opportunity to test 
their ideas in the marketplace. 

Just as small business cannot suc- 
ceed without free enterprise, so free 
enterprise cannot succeed without 
small business. Statistics tell much of 
the story: Small and independent busi- 
nesses account for 97 percent of all 
businesses; 40 percent of gross nation- 
al product; and 50 percent of all major 
innovations and new technologies. 

At a time of heavy unemployment, 
we must be particularly impressed by 
some estimates that small businesses 
account for more than 80 percent of 
all new jobs created in this country. 
From jet engines to zippers, from insu- 
lin to air conditioning, from penicillin 
to ballpoint pens, small businesses 
have demonstrated the creativity to 
develop new products that make life 
healthier, more prosperous and more 
comfortable. 

Without being inclusive, I want to 
discuss some of the areas in which 
thoughtful congressional action could 
help small business. 

These firms need ready access to 
available capital and they need it 
quickly. Capital needs vary from firm 
to firm. Some need short-term work- 
ing capital and others require long- 
term funds to build plants or purchase 
equipment. Small business owners 
seeking financing are understandably 
concerned, as I am, by reports that 
Federal budget deficits under this ad- 
ministration will run dangerously 
close to $200 billion. 

Deficits that high will force the Fed- 
eral Government to borrow huge 
sums, driving up interest rates and 
making it impossible for small busi- 
nesses to acquire the needed capital. 
Congress must act prudently to reduce 
the size of the projected deficit. I do 
not mean the meat-ax approach pur- 
sued by this adminstration that hurts 
those in genuine need, but rather a 
carefully tailored program of responsi- 
ble cuts. This strategy, combined with 
responsible action by the Federal Re- 
serve System, can help force down in- 
terest rates. At the same time, we 
must take the necessary, but political- 
ly painful, steps of eliminating both 
the third year of the tax cut and the 
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schedule Federal income tax indexing 
in order to generate more revenues 
and reduce the size of the deficit. 

My commitment to help small busi- 
nesses obtain the capital they need is 
not new. In the past few years, for ex- 
ample, I have cosponsored the Capital 
Cost Recovery Act to liberalize depre- 
ciation schedules; and the Pollution 
Control Financing Act to increase the 
amount of low-interest money avail- 
able to smaller firms to design, install 
and finance pollution control equip- 
ment. 

One of the most creative capital for- 
mation proposals before the Congress 
this year would launch the Small Busi- 
ness Participating Debenture for firms 
hoping to expand. By using the SBPD, 
a cross between a stock and a bond, 
small business owners could retain 
total control of their operations while 
receiving much needed low cost, exter- 
nal capital. 

I strongly support this concept as a 
means to create new jobs and thus in- 
crease the flow of tax revenues to the 
U.S. Treasury. 

The Small Business Participating 
Debenture is a fine example of Gov- 
ernment listening to the informed 
voice of small business and then acting 
responsibly. Congress can do more to 
restore the tarnished image of the 
Federal Government in the eyes of 
many business owners. With that goal 
in mind, I cosponsored the Delinquent 
Payments Act of 1981 to require the 
Federal Government to pay its bills on 
time. Many Federal agencies were 
dragging their feet, forcing businesses 
to absorb the cost associated with the 
Government's slow-pay practices. I 
also cosponsored the Small Business 
Innovation Act of 1981 to require Fed- 
eral agencies to earmark 1 percent of 
their total research and development 
budgets for small business. 

This year, I have cosponsored S. 44 
to establish national uniform product 
liability rules. Currently, no two 
States have the same product liability 
laws. The inevitable result is confu- 
sion. Because this problem is national 
in scope, I support this effort to devel- 
op a national solution. 

Individual pieces of legislation, how- 
ever, cannot solve all the problems. 
The voice of small business will 
remain forever muffled in the highest 
reaches of national policymaking until 
its spokemen and spokewomen are in- 
cluded as members of the many advi- 
sory committees formed in the Na- 
tion’s Capitol. 

Too often, it seems, membership in 
Fortune’s 500 is the required license to 
serve on these advisory bodies. Small 
businesses, for example, are labor-in- 
tensive and therefore contribute a dis- 
proportionately high share of payroll 
taxes to finance social security. Yet all 
the business members on the National 
Commission on Social Security repre- 
sented giant financial and industrial 
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interests. This kind of imbalance 
should never occur again. We must 
also maintain and strengthen the 
Small Business Administration as an 
independent agency with an increased 
role for the Office of Advocacy. To 
guarantee that the voice of small busi- 
ness is heard in the White House, I 
recommend the appointment of a spe- 
cial adviser to the President on small 
business matters. 

We must also take positive steps to 
promote small business sales in inter- 
national markets, a largely untapped 
source of new revenues and new jobs. 
Small businesses need help from the 
Federal Government to understand 
the intracacies of exporting. Specifi- 
cally, they need timely marketing in- 
formation at reasonable cost. 

I cosponsored the Export Trading 
Company Act to make financing avail- 
able to small business for export pur- 
poses because now less than 1 percent 
of this country’s manufacturing firms 
account for 80 percent of all exports. 
Our small businesses can sell overseas, 
if given some assistance, but much 
more needs to be done in this field. 
The Export-Import Bank should make 
greater efforts to finance small busi- 
ness sales and our Special Trade Rep- 
resentative should act to insure great- 
er participation of small businesses in 
foreign trade discussions. 

These recommendations do not con- 
stitute a comprehensive program but 
they do reflect a fundamental princi- 
ple of my economic policy: We must 
promote small business as a national 
priority not just because it is a matter 
of economic justice, but because it is a 
matter of economic survival for our 
free enterprise system. By fashioning 
a coordinated policy for small busi- 
ness, we demonstrate our faith in the 
managerial skills, innovativeness and 
commonsense of millions of men and 
women, who, together, represent the 
engine of American economic growth. 
It is time we recognize that small is 
not inferior and that bigger is not nec- 
essarily better. By designating May 8- 
14 as Small Business Week,“ we rec- 
ognize the excellence of the contribu- 
tions that small businesses make to 
the lives of our communities and the 
prosperity of our Nation.e 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have a 
series of unanimous-consent requests 
that appear to be cleared on both 
sides, and I would like to state them 
now for the consideration of the mi- 
nority leader and other Senators. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 

UNTIL MONDAY, MAY 16, 1983 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as I in- 
dicated earlier, it is not my intention 
to ask the Senate to be in tomorrow. 
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Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate completes its 
business today it stand in adjourn- 
ment until the hour of 12 noon on 
Monday, May 16. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR MONDAY, MAY 16, 
1983 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate convenes on Monday, May 16, 
1983, the reading of the Journal be 
dispensed with, no resolutions come 
over under the rule, the call of the cal- 
endar be dispensed with, and following 
the recognition of the two leaders 
under the standing order, there be a 
special order in favor of the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) 
and the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. WEICKER), for not to exceed 15 
minutes each, to be followed by a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business not to exceed 30 
minutes in length, with Senators per- 
mitted to speak therein for not more 
than 5 minutes each; and provided fur- 
ther that the morning hour be deemed 
to have expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER TO PROCEED TO THE CONSIDERATION OF 
NOMINATION OF WILLIAM D. RUCKELSHAUS TO 
BE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION AGENCY ON MONDAY NEXT 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, also as I 

indicated earlier, it is my hope that we 

can go to the Ruckelshaus nomination 
which has been reported from the En- 
vironment and Public Works Commit- 

tee, which is on the calendar, and I 

will put now a request as in executive 

session: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Monday, May 16, at 1 
p.m., the Senate go into executive ses- 
sion to consider the nomination of 
William D. Ruckelshaus, of Washing- 
ton, to be Administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency and it be 
considered under the following time 
agreement: Two hours on the nomina- 
tion to be equally divided between the 
chairman of the Environment and 
Public Works Committee and the 
ranking minority member, or their 
designees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER TO PROCEED TO NOMINATION OF ALFRED 
S. REGNERY TO BE ADMINISTRATOR OF OFFICE 
OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PRE- 
VENTION 
Mr. BAKER. Also as in executive 

session, Mr. President, a matter that I 

believe is cleared on both sides. 

I ask unanimous consent that, at 10 
a.m. on Tuesday, May 17, the Senate 
go into executive session to consider 
the nomination of Alfred S. Regnery, 
of Virginia, to be Administrator of the 
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Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention and it be consid- 
ered under the following time agree- 
ment: 1 hour on the nomination to be 
equally divided between the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee and the 
ranking minority member or their des- 
ignees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VOTING PROCEDURE NEXT WEEK 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
another request. I indicated earlier 
that it would be my intention to ask 
the Senate to stack votes on Monday. 

I now ask unanimous consent that 
any rollcall votes ordered on Monday, 
May 16 and Tuesday, May 17, prior to 
the hour of 2 p.m. on executive nomi- 
nations as in executive session, amend- 
ments, and relative motions regarding 
S. 529, the immigration bill, be post- 
poned to begin at 2 p.m. on Tuesday, 
May 17, to occur in sequence. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, would the majority 
leader provide a little time between 
each vote for an explanation of the 
amendment? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, Mr. President, I 
think that is a good idea. I modify the 
request so that there would be 5 min- 
utes, equally divided, for discussion of 
the measure prior to the stacked votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE IMMIGRATION BILL 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there is 
one other unanimous-consent request 
that I would like to propound which is 
going through the clearing process in 
respect to time for final passage on 
Tuesday of the immigration bill. As 
soon as that is cleared, I believe that 
will complete our requests at this time. 

I am now told by the minority leader 
that has been cleared. Let me say 
before I put the request that I believe 
ample time has been provided for final 
disposition of the immigration bill, 
which I fully support. But I can assure 
the minority leader and the managers 
of the bill on both sides that if there 
are difficulties with it, I will join in an 
effort to make sure nobody gets cut 
out or there is not a compression of 
time that would prevent us from 
having a further debate on the issues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, after the close of the time 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business today, the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar Order 
No. 98, S. 529, the immigration bill. 

Mr. President, I further ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate resume 
consideration of the immigration bill 
following its return from executive 
session on Monday as previously or- 
dered. 

I further ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that final passage on 
the immigration bill, S. 529, occur not 
later than 10 p.m. on Tuesday, May 17, 
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and that paragraph 4 of rule XII be 
waived. 

Before the Chair puts the request, 
since this was done in bits and pieces, 
may I inquire of the Chair, is there an 
order, as I believe I recall, that the 
Senate would go into executive session 
on Monday for not more than 2 hours 
of debate on the Ruckelshaus nomina- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 


is. 

Mr. BAKER. And the request I have 
just put is that when the Senate re- 
turns to legislative session after con- 
sideration of the Ruckelshaus nomina- 
tion on Monday the Senate would 
resume consideration of the immigra- 
tion bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I put the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Hearing no objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, does the 
majority leader include in the carrying 
over of votes for Monday to Tuesday a 
rollcall vote on the Ruckelshaus nomi- 
nation? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, Mr. President, I 
believe that was included. I do not 
have the papers in front of me, but I 
believe that was included. I inquire of 
the Chair if his understanding is the 
same as mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
was included. 

Mr. BAKER. It was included? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
included. 

Mr. BAKER. That votes ordered on 
Monday would include the Ruckels- 
haus nomination, if a vote is ordered 
on it, to occur on Tuesday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask the 
majority leader, the only exception is 
with reference to a possible rollicall 
vote to have the Sergeant at Arms 
arrest Members or compel their at- 
tendance? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I modify 
my request so that votes ordered on 
Monday, with the exception of votes 
to require the attendance of absent 
Senators or other procedural motions, 
will be stacked to occur on Tuesday, as 
previously ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
that completes the list of requests 
that I have to make. 

Mr. BYRD. The majority leader 
does not mean, “by other procedural 
motions,” a motion to table. 

Mr. BAKER. Only in respect to at- 
tendance of the absent Senators. 

Mr. President, I have no further 
need for time in morning business. I 
know the Senator from Arizona is anx- 
ious to get to the immigration bill, as 
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is the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

If anybody seeks time for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, 
this is the time, or if we finish the im- 
migration bill and there is further 
demand for morning business, I will be 
glad to provide for it. 

I ask the Chair to inquire if there is 
further morning business. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is closed. 


IMMIGRATION REFORM AND 
CONTROL ACT OF 1983 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report S. 529. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 529) to revise and reform the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I do 
very much appreciate the efforts of 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader in the very excellent resolving 
of the situation so that we might pro- 
ceed with the immigration reform leg- 
islation. 

I express my deep personal apprecia- 
tion to Senator BYRD and other Sena- 
tors for their continuing accommoda- 
tion with this Senator with regard to 
this very complex legislation we are 
resuming from last Tuesday. I also 
thank Senator KENNEDY’s willingness 
and want to proceed. He has been 
more than accommodating not only 
this year but last year also. Indeed, we 
are very appreciative of that. 

As we proceed with this legislation, 
Senator KENNEDY and I will be present 
to deal with the bill. The votes ordered 
will be stacked for later voting, but we 
will be here for a full day of debate. If 
Senators will, please bring their 
amendments to the Chamber. 

I believe Senator DeConcrin1 wants 
to lay down his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
DeConcini amendment is pending. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
am shortly going to ask unanimous 
consent that that amendment be 
modified. Let me explain what the 
modification is. 

In the course of the last week or so 
as we have been struggling on the 
budget, there have been negotiations 
with the office of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, the office of the Sena- 
tor from California, and the office of 
the chairman and his staff, and we 
have come to a slight modification. It 
still provides for a 3-year transition, 
plus an additional 6-month period for 
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the H-2 workers provision to be imple- 
mented for a partial certification. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1220, AS MODIFIED 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, at 
this time I send a modification to the 
desk and ask that my amendment be 
so modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 


On page 184 of Committee Print No. 1, 
add the following new section: 

“Sec. 214. (a) The Attorney General, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, shall pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations for the imple- 
mentation of an agricultural labor transi- 
tion program. The program shall be effec- 
tive on the first day of the sixth month be- 
ginning after the date of enactment of this 
Act and shall last three years from the ef- 
fective date. 

(b) During the first year of the transition 
program, an agricultural employer, except 
as provided in subsection (c), (d), and (e) 
below, may, as provided by regulation, 
employ up to 100 percent of his seasonal ag- 
ricultural worker need with transitional 
workers. During the second and third years 
of the program, the employer may employ 
up to 67 percent and 33 percent respectively, 
of his seasonal agricultural worker needs 
with transitional workers. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall permit 
transitional workers to replace available 
U.S. workers or legal foreign workers admit- 
ted under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

(d) All workers employed under the provi- 
sions of this section shall be fully protected 
by all federal and state laws and regulations 
governing the employment of U.S. migrant 
and seasonal agricultural workers. 

(e!) An undocumented alien in the 
United States shall be eligible to be a transi- 
tional worker under the provisions of this 
section if the person is employed or has 
been employed as a seasonal agricultural 
worker in the United States for at least 90 
days during a period of time after January 
1, 1980. 

(2) An undocumented worker shall not be 
eligible to be a transitional worker and may 
not be registered under this section if the 
person is deportable for any reason other 
than those described in section 241 (a)(2) 
and (9), or on the basis, under section 241 
(ax l), of being excludable at the time of 
entry under paragraph (19) (20), or (26) of 
section 212(a). Only persons employed as 
transitional workers and registered as such 
by the Attorney General during the first 
year of the program shall be eligible during 
the second and third years. 

(f) To employ transitional workers under 
the provisions of this section, an agricultur- 
al employer must— 

(1) notify the Attorney General of said, 
employer's intention to participate in the 
transition program within 12 months from 
the effective date of this Act section, and 

(2) provide to the satisfaction of the At- 
torney General a numerical count of the 
numbers of seasonal agricultural workers 
employed during the immediately preceding 
12 month period by said employer. 

(g) After an employer begins participation 
in the agricultural labor transition program 
the employer shall provide, upon request, to 
the Attorney General a numerical count of 
the number of transitional workers em- 
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ployed and the total number of seasonal ag- 
ricultural workers employed by said employ- 
er. 

ch) Any eligible employer under the tran- 
sition program who employs nonimmigrant 
alien agricultural workers under the provi- 
sions of section 10i(aX15XHXiiXa) shall 
provide wages and working conditions as re- 
quired by section 214%ỹ Ai) to all simi- 
larly employed workers of that employer. 

(i) Agreement by an alien to be a transi- 
tional worker would not preclude that alien 
from eligibility under the legislation provi- 
sions of title ITI. 

(j) The Attorney General may require by 
regulation, as a condition of participation by 
an employer in the transition program, the 
payment of a fee to recover the reasonable 
costs of processing registrations under the 
transition program. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that next week 
when this is resumed, the Senator 
from California intends to offer an 
amendment to that which will be de- 
bated in accord with the time agree- 
ment, and that there will be a vote, if 
necessary, on my amendment. Is that 
the chairman’s understanding? 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is my under- 
standing of the situation. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Sena- 
tor for accommodating this Senator, 
as well as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts accommodating me. I also appre- 
ciate the efforts of the Senator from 
California. I know he has some reser- 
vations on my amendment but he will 
have an opportunity to clarify that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. WILSON. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I will be taking up the 
amendment of Senator DECoNcINI on 
Tuesday. I do have a perfecting 
amendment to the DeConcini-Wilson 
amendment which I will put across the 
desk at this time. It is not my inten- 
tion to lay it down today. Rather, in 
order to accommodate the Senator 
from Wyoming, I would simply lay the 
amendment down and we will then re- 
serve debate on it until the appropri- 
ate time when we will be taking up the 
DeConcini amendment on Tuesday. Is 
that agreeable to the managers of the 
legislation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would take a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, or after yielding back all time 
on the DeConcini amendment or after 
the time has expired. 

Mr. WILSON. Then I make a re- 
quest by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, if I 
may say, the Senator from Arizona 
has a modified amendment which he 
has laid down and which will be the 
first order of business. That will be 
managed by Senator Wutson since 
Senator DeConcrnr will not be 
present. Senator WILson has a per- 
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fecting amendment. It would be all 
right to have a rollcall vote on the 
Wilson amendment to the DeConcini 
amendment, as modified, and then 
come back to the DeConcini amend- 
ment on a rollcall vote. 

Mr. DECONCINTI. If the Senator will 
yield, after the Wilson amendment is 
disposed of, if unanimous consent is 
granted, and I have no objection to it, 
if there is a necessity for a rollcall vote 
on the DeConcini-Wilson amendment 
I will leave up to the managers of the 
bill. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That will be perfect- 
ly appropriate. 

Mr. DECONCINI. It is in order now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? If not, without objection it is 
so ordered. 

The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. First of all, Mr. 
President, I want to express my appre- 
ciation to the Senator from Arizona 
for the work he has done in this area. 
He has taken a very keen interest on 
the issue of immigration reform and 
he has been very mindful of the needs 
of the people that he represents. I 
think those of us who follow this issue 
closely know of the very conflicting in- 
terests which are present not only in 
the State of Arizona but in many of 
the areas of this country where there 
are large agricultural communities. 

I want to express both my apprecia- 
tion and admiration of the Senator 
from Arizona for the way he has ad- 
dressed this issue, and to again thank 
the Senator from Wyoming and the 
other interested groups that repre- 
sented both the growers as well as the 
workers on this important issue. 

It is my intention at the appropriate 
time to support the DECONCINI com- 
promise. I must say I will do so, and I 
do not have any hesitation in doing so, 
although I am mindful that in this 
legislation there have been some 
rather important changes in the H-2 
provisions which were included in the 
pending bill and which I do feel may 
very well threaten the protection for 
American workers in this area. 

However, this amendment has been 
worked out over many weeks of discus- 
sion and compromise—which I have 
been pleased in joining with my col- 
leagues from Arizona and Wyoming in 
promoting. I have done so because I 
am aware of the legitimate concerns of 
the agricultural growers of this coun- 
try—especially those in the West who 
will be most affected by the new provi- 
sions contained in this legislation. I 
have also done so because I share the 
concerns of the American labor move- 
ment that we must not weaken the 
labor standards or protections of our 
law toward agricultural workers, 
either those here under temporary H- 
2 visas or for those Americans who are 
seasonal agricultural workers. 
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I believe the DeConcini amendment, 
as modified, will provide a transition 
period that is necessary to allow grow- 
ers a reasonable opportunity to adjust 
to the new requirements of this legis- 
lation—both the employer sanctions 
provisions as well as the new H-2 tem- 
porary worker program. 

There has been an understandable 
concern on the part of many agricul- 
tural employers that it will take them 
some period of time to adjust to these 
provisions—since under existing law 
they have tacitly been encouraged to 
hire undocumented aliens. 

This amendment will allow a 3-year 
transition period, with important 
labor protections, for agricultural em- 
ployers to implement the new law. It 
will serve as an encouragement for 
them to abide by the law, and make it 
easier for them to do so. 

It provides for an orderly phase- 
down over 3 years of all undocument- 
ed aliens currently on the payroll of 
agricultural employers, requiring that 
these numbers be reduced by one-third 
each year, over the 3-year period— 
with the program ending at the end of 
3 years. During this period the transi- 
tional workers would receive the same 
benefits and protections of H-2 tempo- 
rary workers. 

This will allow employers a period to 
both hire American workers as well as 
to apply for temporary workers if they 
cannot find American workers. It will 
do so without violating and compro- 
mising American labor laws or stand- 
ards. 

Mr. President, although I have sup- 
ported the effort to reach this compro- 
mise over the amendment offered by 
Senator DECoNcINI. I have, as I said at 
the outset, deep reservations over the 
other H-2 provisions contained in this 
legislation. 

As last year, I believe these changes 
represent a serious erosion of existing 
labor protections and standards. 
Taken together, these changes will: 

Delete the existing reference to na- 
tionwide recruitment before H-2 work- 
ers can be hired; 

Prohibit U.S. workers from seeking 
terms above the minimum Depart- 
ment of Labor minimum wages; 

Authorizes multicrop associations to 
be the sole employer, relieving impor- 
tant responsibilities from individual 
growers; and 

Transfer final rulemaking authority 
on the H-2 program from the Secre- 
tary of Labor to the Attorney General, 
with statutory involvement of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for the first 
time. 

Again, Mr. President, taken togeth- 
er, these and other changes in the ex- 
isting H-2 program represent a step 
backward in our Nation’s attempt to 
establish greater wage and labor 
standards for both American and for- 
eign temporary workers. 
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Mr. President, I have had a prelimi- 
nary discussion with the Senator from 
California (Mr. Writson) who has 
taken a great interest in this issue as 
well, and who I know has given a good 
deal of time and attention to it. I must 
say I also have some serious reserva- 
tions about his proposal, but I will 
look forward to the opportunity of de- 
bating that matter more completely 
on Monday, perhaps, with the final 
disposition on Tuesday. 

Again, I think the time that we have 
had since this legislation was initially 
laid down has been used well. We have 
been able to address, I think in a very 
responsible way, some key matters 
which were then unresolved. I would 
hope that that spirit would continue 
through the rest of the debate. 

Again, I look forward to joining with 
my colleague, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, in addressing the rest of the 
amendments on Monday and hope and 
expect that we will get final disposi- 
tion of the legislation on Tuesday. 

I welcome the agreement of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming for a thorough 
and complete debate on one of the 
very important remaining items, and 
that is the issue of asylum judicial 
review. I believe we have been given 
assurances that we will have a 2-hour 
debate on that issue, 1 hour on each 
side. I know a number of my col- 
leagues are very interested in that 
question. I would intend to offer that 
amendment after the disposition of 
the stacked rollcall votes. I would urge 
that those Members of the Senate 
who want to participate in that debate 
be prepared to do so on Tuesday after- 
noon. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague from Massachu- 
setts. 

I pay particular tribute to Senator 
DeConcin1 for what he has done, 
working doggedly to provide the agri- 
cultural growers of America with a 
transitional labor force which I have 
the same feelings about as Senator 
KENNEDY, that it is something that 
must not impinge upon legal workers 
in the United States. But after decades 
of tacitly permitting agricultural em- 
ployers to use alien agricultural labor 
they have quite lawfully become de- 
pendent upon them, and lawfully so. 

So, we are trying to wean them off, 
so to speak, from the illegal work 
force. I think this will do it and will 
actually assist in the enforcement of 
the employer sanction provisions of 
the bill by accommodating the growers 
as they become familiar with the H-2 
program. 

I look forward to the Monday activi- 
ty and look forward, as always, to 
working with Senator KENNEDY. I com- 
mend Senator DECONCINI on a 
thoughtful approach to what has been 
one of the toughest issues we have had 
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on the question of 
reform. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered 


immigration 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
four items on my calendar that appear 
to be cleared for action by unanimous 
consent. 

May I inquire of the minority leader 
if he is in a position to similarly con- 
sider S. 884, Senate Resolution 133, 
Senate Resolution 90, and Senate Con- 
current Resolution 24. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this side 
of the aisle is ready to proceed. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the items just enu- 
merated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


USE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
CERTAIN INDIAN JUDGMENT 
FUNDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 884) to provide for the use 
and distribution of funds awarded the 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 
in docket No. 15-72 of the U.S. Court 
of Claims; which had been reported 
from the Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, as follows: 

1 5 page 3, line 1, strike 3.“ and insert 


On page 3, line 14, strike ‘‘4.", and insert 
: 


So as to make the bill read: 


S. 884 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding any provision of the Act of Oc- 
tober 19, 1973 (87 Stat. 466; 25 U.S.C. 1401, 
et seq.), or any other law, regulation, or 
plan promulgated pursuant thereto, the 
funds appropriated with respect to the judg- 
ment awarded the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians in docket numbered 15-72 of 
the United States Court of Claims (less at- 
torney fees and litigation expenses), includ- 
ing all interest and investment income ac- 
crued thereon, shall be distributed and used 
as follows: 

(1) Eighty per centum of such funds shall 
be distributed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the Secretary“) in the form of per capita 
payments (in sums as equal as possible) to 
all enrolled members of the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians who are living on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 
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(2) Twenty per centum of such funds, in- 
cluding any interest or income accrued 
thereon, shall be— 

(A) held in trust and invested by the Sec- 
retary for the benefit of the members of the 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians, and 

(B) distributed from such trust, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary, to the gov- 
erning body of such tribe for the purpose of 
making expenditures to meet common tribal 
needs or educational requirements. 

Sec. 2. (a) Any payment of a per capita 
share of funds to which a living, competent 
adult is entitled under this Act shall be paid 
directly to such adult. 

(b) Any per capita share of funds to which 
a deceased individual is entitled under this 
Act shall be paid, and the benificiaries 
thereof determined, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

(c) Any per capita share of funds to which 
a legally incompetent individual under 
eighteen years of age is entitled under this 
Act shall be paid in accordance with such 
procedures (including the establishment of 
trusts) as the Secretary determines to be 
necessary to protect the interests of such in- 
dividuals. 

Sec. 3. None of the funds distributed 
under this Act shall be— 

(1) subject to Federal, State, or local 
income taxes, or 

(2) considered income or resources in de- 
termining either eligibility for, or the 
amount of assistance under, Federal State, 
or local programs. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SOLIDARITY SUNDAY 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution (S. Res. 133) to express 
the sense of the Senate on support of 
“Solidarity Sunday.” 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, 
reads as follows: 


S. Res. 133 


Whereas on May 22, 1983, the eighty-five 
constituent agencies of the Greater New 
York Conference on Soviet Jewry will spon- 
sor the twelfth annual “Solidarity Sunday 
for Soviet Jewry” to reaffirm their resolve 
to secure freedom for Soviet Jews and belea- 
guered people everywhere; and 

Whereas Americans of all faiths will join 
with the Conference in myriad activities on 
that day in expression of their solidarity 
with the almost three million Jews in the 
Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the right to emigrate freely and 
to be reunited with their families abroad is 
being denied Jews and others in the Soviet 
Union; and 

Whereas the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations and the Hel- 
sinki Final Act clearly recognize those 
rights; and 
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Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union has implemented restrictive measures 
sharply reducing the number of people per- 
mitted to emigrate, bringing Jewish emigra- 
tion from the Soviet Union to a virtual halt; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union is persecuting its Jewish citizens and 
denying them even those rights and privi- 
leges accorded other recognized religions in 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union discriminates against Jewish cultural 
activities by banning and suspending 
Hebrew and Jewish cultural classes, by 
threatening Hebrew teachers, and by intimi- 
dating all Soviet Jews who seek only to 
practice their religion; and 

Whereas leading Soviet Jewish activist 
and cultural figure, Mr. Anatoly Shchar- 
ansky, who was arrested in March of 1977 
and falsely charged with espionage and 
“anti-Soviet agitation”, continues to suffer 
exceptionally harsh treatment in Chistopol 
Prison; and 

Whereas a virtulent anti-Semitic cam- 
paign continues unabated in the Soviet 
press and Soviet Jews are increasingly de- 
prived of occupational and educational op- 
portunities; and 

Whereas thousands of innocent Jews and 
other persons, after applying to leave the 
Soviet Union, have been subjected to illegal 
induction into the armed forces, incarcer- 
ation in mental institutions, expulsion from 
school and constant surveillance and harass- 
ment; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union will not succeed in isolating Soviet 
Jews from their friends in the free world so 
long as those who cherish liberty continue 
to speak on behalf of beleaguered people ev- 
erywhere; and 

Whereas “Solidarity Sunday for Soviet 
Jewry” will serve as a vigorous expression of 
American determination to secure freedom 
for Soviet Jewish Prisoners of Conscience 
incarcerated solely because of their desire to 
emigrate, and veteran refuseniks who have 
awaited exit visas for as many as fourteen 
years; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union refuses to permit the free exercise of 
religious beliefs and cultural expression and 
also refuses to remove all obstacles to the 
free emigration of its Jewish citizens and 
others who wish to leave and live in other 
countries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that the Congress supports Solidar- 
ity Sunday for Soviet Jewry” in an effort to 
achieve these goals and encourages Ameri- 
cans to participate. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


RELEASE OF ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 


The resolution (S. Res. 90) express- 
ing the sense of the Senate that the 
Soviet Government should immediate- 
ly release Anatoly Shcharansky and 
allow him to emigrate, was considered, 
and agreed to. 
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The amendments to the preamble 
were agreed to. 

The preamble, 
agreed to. 

The resolution, and the preamble, as 
amended, are as follows: 


S. Res. 90 


Whereas Anatoly Shcharansky, an emi- 
nent Soviet computer scientist, has been a 
leader of the Moscow Jewish community 
since 1973 when he first applied for and was 
denied permission to emigrate to Israel; 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union has engaged in a systematic cam- 
paign of harassment and intimidation 
against Anatoly Shcharansky, culminating 
in his arrest in March 1977 on trumped-up 
charges of treason; 

Whereas in July 1978, after sixteen 
months of being detained incommunicado, 
Anatoly Shcharansky was tried and sen- 
tenced to thirteen years of imprisonment; 

Whereas since his conviction Anatoly 
Shcharansky has been subject to extremely 
harsh prison treatment, including isolation, 
severe cold, and inadequate food, sleep, and 
health care, resulting in a deterioration of 
his health; 

Whereas from September 26, 1982, to Jan- 
uary 14, 1983, Anatoly Shcharansky under- 
took a hunger strike to protest the severe 
prison conditions which have further 
harmed his health; 

Whereas Anatoly Shcharansky symbolizes 
the plight of Soviet Jewry whose level of 
emigration is at its lowest point in a decade 
and who is increasingly harassed by Soviet 
authorities; and 

Whereas by its treatment of Anatoly 
Shcharansky and others, the Soviet Union 
is violating its international obligations, in- 
cluding its obligations under the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the Interna- 
tional Covenant of Civil and Political 
Rights, and the Helsinki Final Act of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that— 

(1) the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics should immedi- 
ately release Anatoly Shcharansky from 
prison and allow him to emigrate; and 

(2) the President and the Secretary of 
State should, at every suitable opportunity 
and in the strongest terms, express to the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics the opposition of the United 
States to the imprisonment of Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
trasmit a copy of this resolution to the 
President with the request that the Presi- 
dent transmit such copy to the Ambassador 
of the Soviet Union to the United States. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


as amended, was 


OLDER AMERICANS MONTH 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 24) expressing the sense of the 
Congress that the people of the 
United States should observe the 
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month of May 1983 as Older Ameri- 
cans Month. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
rise to support a Senate concurrent 
resolution to designate the month of 
May as Older Americans Month. 

To recognize the valuable contribu- 
tions of the elderly to our country, it 
has become a tradition in Congress to 
designate May as “Older Americans 
Month,” a time to pay tribute to our 
Nation's senior citizens. 

It is not enough simply to recognize 
their accomplishments, however; we 
must reaffirm our commitment to pro- 
tecting the rights of the elderly and to 
enhancing their opportunities for pur- 
poseful participation in our society— 
which is what truly gives meaning to 
life. 

The elderly are the fastest growing 
segment of America's population. 
Today, one in nine Americans is a 
senior citizen. By the turn of the cen- 
tury, that figure will be one in six. In 
Florida, which has the highest 
number of elderly residents in the 
Nation, 17 percent of the population is 
already over age 65, and that percent- 
age is growing rapidly. 

These figures add up to a powerful 
impact on our society. Often, we con- 
centrate only on the problems of the 
elderly, such as the increasing need 
for housing or long-term medical care. 
Certainly, these issues must be ad- 
dressed. But the happy fact is that 
only a small percentage of America’s 
elderly are bedridden or confined to 
institutions. 

Most senior citizens lead active and 
productive lives, most are self-reliant, 
and most own and maintain their own 
homes. Older Americans today are 
better educated, healthier, and more 
financially secure than ever before. 
They are more independent, more 
active in the workforce and in volun- 
teer service, and more politically influ- 
ential than in the past. 

Our President is a senior citizen. 
Many Congressmen are senior citizens. 
Some of our most beloved stage and 
screen stars—people like George 
Burns, Helen Hayes, and Bob Hope— 
are senior citizens. James Beard—as 
familiar a name as Betty Crocker— 
turned 80 this month. But we must 
also recognize the contributions and 
accomplishments of all our elderly, 
not just the well known. Senior citi- 
zens from all walks of life make valua- 
ble contributions to such important 
programs as ACTION, VISTA, 
SCORE, the Foster Grandparents pro- 
gram, and many other volunteer pro- 
grams. Programs for senior citizens in 
this country could not survive without 
the thousands of senior volunteers 
who contribute to their success. 

The ability and willingness of the el- 
derly to continue to work and contrib- 
ute to the quality of American life is 
very encouraging. Nevertheless, we 
must insure that our retirement, 
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health, employment, and housing pro- 
grams are flexible enough to adapt to 
this changing population. We should 
not see it as a problem or a burden. In- 
stead, our Nation's elderly should be 
regarded as the vast natural resources 
of experience and expertise that they 
are. During Older Americans Month, 
we should reflect on the fact that the 
wisdom of age is a gift money cannot 
buy and one that we as a nation must 
be careful not to squander. 

So this May, as we meet to honor 
older americans, we should honor and 
pay tribute to them not just for their 
past achievements, but for the ongo- 
ing contributions that they are 
making to improve the quality of 
American life. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be sponsoring this concur- 
rent resolution. The observance of the 
month of May as Older Americans 
Month serves several important pur- 
poses. 

First, it gives us an opportunity to 
express appreciation for the achieve- 
ments of senior citizens. We must not 
forget that this group has been re- 
sponsible for the growth and the suc- 
cess of the United States in the 20th 
century. Older Americans continue to 
make important contributions to our 
Nation and to the communities in 
which they live. I know few people, for 
example, who can equal the energy 
and efficiency which Ann Beckman of 
Albuquerque brings to her job. Mrs. 
Beckman usually places over 100 
senior citizens in positions each 
month. She is but one illustration of 
the many senior citizens in New 
Mexico who are involved in the devel- 
opment of our State. 

It is critical that older Americans 
maintain a highly active role in our 
daily life. I am convinced that we need 
their insights and their experiences to 
solve the problems that we face today. 

In turn, our society must provide op- 
portunities for growth and increasing 
independence among the elderly. Vari- 
ous surveys show that income security 
and affordable health care are now 
among the chief concerns of senior 
citizens. Congress should use the 
month of May to review its agenda 
with respect to these critical issues. 
We have gone a long way in assuring 
the financial stability of retirees by 
passing in Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1983. We must also take re- 
sponsible action to retain the solvency 
of our health insurance trust fund and 
to contain rising health care costs. In 
short, I think there is more work 
which must be done. 

Finally, I hope we will take time 
during this next month to reflect upon 
the fact that America today is an 
aging society. The older population is 
growing more rapidly than the rest of 
the population. While 11 percent of all 
Americans were age 65 or older in 
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1982, this number will increase to 19 
percent by 2025. By 1990,. the ratio of 
people over age 65 to those under 65 
will probably be 1 to 8; by 2025, it will 
be 1 to 5. We must prepare for all of 
these developments. I believe that 
only by planning wisely now can our 
public policy successfully accomodate 
these events. Older Americans Month 
should be marked by serious attention 
to these trends. 

The concurrent 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, with its 
preamble, reads as follows: 

S. Con. Rxs. 24 

Whereas older Americans have contribut- 
ed many years of service to their families, 
their communities, and the Nation; 

Whereas the population of the United 
States is comprised of a large percentage of 
older Americans representing a wealth of 
knowledge and experience; 

Whereas acknowledgement should be 
given to older Americans for the contribu- 
tions they continue to make to their com- 
munities and the Nation; and 

Whereas many States and communities 
provide such acknowledgement of older 
Americans during the month of May: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in recogni- 
tion of 

(1) the traditional designation of the 
month of May as “Older Americans Month” 
by the President of the United States, and 

(2) the repeated expression by the Con- 
gress of its appreciation and respect for the 
achievement of older Americans and its 
desire that these Americans continue to 
play an active role in the life of the Nation, 
it is the sense of the Congress that the 
people of the United States should observe 
Older Americans Month with appropriate 
programs, ceremonies, and activities. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


resolution was 


AUTHORIZING TESTIMONY OF 
VINCE THOMAS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the distinguished 
minority leader, I send to the desk a 
resolution to authorize testimony of 
Vince Thomas in a matter pending in 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Michigan. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 141) to authorize the 
testimony of Vince Thomas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 
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The resolution, with its preamble, 

reads as follows: 
S. Res. 141 

Whereas, in the case of Quintus L. Greene 
v. The Wayne County Economic Develop- 
ment Corporation, et al, No. 81-74813, 
pending in the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Michigan, the 
testimony of Vince Thomas, a staff employ- 
ee of Senator Carl Levin, has been request- 
ed concerning the Metropolitan Growth and 
Development Corporation and the Metro- 
politan Growth and Development Fund; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate 
of the United States no evidence under the 
control or in the possession of the Senate 
can be taken from such control or posses- 
sion but by permission of the Senate; 

Whereas, when it appears that testimony 
of a staff employee of the Senate is needful 
for use in any case for the promotion of jus- 
tice, the Senate will take such action there- 
on as will promote the ends of justice con- 
sistently with the privileges and rights of 
the Senate; Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That Vince Thomas is author- 
ized to appear and testify in this case con- 
cerning the Metropolitan Growth and De- 
velopment Corporation and the Metropoli- 
tan Growth and Development Fund. 


S. 529—IMMIGRATION BILL 


AUTHORIZATION FOR D'AMATO AMENDMENT 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that in connection 
with the consideration of S. 529, the 
immigration bill, an amendment to be 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. D'Amato) dealing 
with imprisoning aliens be added to 
the list of qualified amendments ap- 
pearing in the order previously en- 
tered; that the time for debate on that 
measure be limited to 30 minutes, 
equally divided, and that the provi- 
sions of paragraph 4 of rule XII be 
waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FOUNDATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF MILITARY 
MEDICINE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Represent- 
atives on S. 653. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following 
mesage from the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 653) entitled An Act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to establish a Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Military Medi- 
eine, and for other purposes”, do pass with 
the following amendments: 

(1) Page 2, line 22, after Representa- 
tives“, insert: (or their designees from the 
membership of such committees) 

(2) Page 5, line 18, strike out [(1)]. 

(3) Page 5, strike out lines 21 and 22. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to support S. 653, a bill 
establishing the Foundation for the 
Advancement of Military Medicine, as 
amended by the House. This bill was 
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originally introduced in the Senate on 
March 2, 1983, by Senator Tower and 
myself, and was passed by the full 
Senate on March 23. 

The House of Representatives 
passed S. 653 on May 9, 1983. In pass- 
ing this bill, the House made two 
amendments to the Senate bill which I 
support and which I want to describe 
briefly for my colleagues. 

The version of S. 653 passed by the 
Senate named the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the House and 
Senate Armed Services Committees to 
serve on the Council of Directors of 
the Foundation. The first amendment 
made by the House allows the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of 
the House and Senate Armed Services 
Committees to designate another 
member of their respective committees 
to serve in their place on the Council 
of the Foundation. Any such designa- 
tion is intended to be completely at 
the discretion of the chairman or 
ranking minority member. 

The second amendment by the 
House to the original Senate bill delet- 
ed proposed subsection (h)(2) of sec- 
tion 178 of title 10, United States 
Code. This provision of the Senate- 
passed bill stated that: 

No part of the compensation paid to an 
employee of the Foundation may be paid 
from Federal funds. 

The House deleted this provision 
from S. 653 on the grounds that it was 
superfluous, since subsection (h)(1) of 
new section 178 of title 10, United 
States Code clearly states that: 

A person who is a full-time or part-time 
employee of the Federal government may 
not be an employee (full-time or part-time) 
of the Federal government. 

Thus, even with the House amend- 
ment, it is clear that the Foundation 
will be completely independent of the 
Federal Government and will not be 
supported by direct Federal expendi- 
tures. 

Deleting this provision also clarifies 
a question raised after the Senate- 
passed S. 653. The Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee fully intended that 
employees of the Foundation would be 
able to compete for grants and con- 
tracts from the Federal Government 
as well as from private foundations. 
The House deletion of subsection 
(h)(2) of section 178 will avoid any in- 
terpretation of the law that might 
impede the Foundation or its employ- 
ees from competing for and receiving 
grants from the Federal Government 
to support their work. 

After the Senate approved S. 653, 
there were some discussions in the 
House about expanding the member- 
ship of the Foundation’s Council of 
Directors from the nine members stip- 
ulated in the Senate-passed bill. I am 
pleased that the House decided to 
retain the nine-member Council of Di- 
rectors recommended by the Senate. 
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The composition of the Council of Di- 
rectors insures that the Congress, 
through the Armed Services Commit- 
tees of both Houses, will be involved in 
the purposes, direction, and supervi- 
sion of the Foundation. If necessary, 
there is nothing in S. 653 to preclude 
the Council from establishing an advi- 
sory group or honorary board to 
advise or assist the Council in address- 
ing particular needs of the Founda- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Military Medicine established by S. 
653 will make an important contribu- 
tion to the unique role of the Uni- 
formed Services University of the 
Health Sciences. The Foundation will 
allow interested members of the 
public, without Government expendi- 
tures, to become involved in medical 
advances for the uniformed services 
through donations and legacies which 
will support important research, 
teaching, and services in military med- 
icine. The Foundation will also make a 
useful contribution toward enhancing 
cooperation and communication be- 
tween the military and civilian medical 
communities. 

I want to thank Senator Tower, who 
joined me in originally introducing S. 
653, and Senator Jepsen, Senator 
THURMOND, Senator Exon, Senator 
Levin, and Senator KENNEDY for join- 
ing as cosponsors. I also want to thank 
my colleagues in the House—Chair- 
man Price, Congressman STRATTON, 
Congressman ASPIN, Congressman 
MONTGOMERY, and Congressman 
HILLIS— for their efforts in addressing 
S. 653 at a very busy time in the legis- 
lative year. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this bill as amended by the 
House. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL AWARD 
BOARD 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Represent- 
atives on S. 957. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 957) entitled An Act to provide for an 
increase in the number of members of the 
Congressional Award Board, and for other 
purposes”, do pass with the following 
amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: That (a) subsection (a) of section 
4 of the Congressional Award Act (Public 
Law 96-114; 2 U.S.C. 803(a)) is amended— 
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(1) by striking our “seventeen” in the 
matter preceding the colon in paragraph (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “thirty-three”; 

(2) by striking out Four“ in clauses (A), 
(B), (C), and (D) of paragraph (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Eight“; and 

(3) by striking out or the Committee for 
the Establishment and Promotion of the 
Congressional Award” in paragraph (2). 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 4 of such Act 
(2 U.S.C. 803(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Appointed” at the be- 
ginning of such subsection and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), appointed”; 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) Individuals appointed to the Board 
after March 31, 1983, shall serve for terms 
of two years.“; and 

(3) by inserting “(1)” after (b)“, and by 
redesignating paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) as 
subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C), respective- 
ly. 
Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 4 of the Congressional Award Act (2 
U.S.C. 803), relating to the terms of individ- 
uals appointed to the Congressional Award 
Board, the sixteen additional members to be 
appointed to the Board pursuant to the 
amendments made by the first section of 
this Act shall be appointed for terms as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Six members shall be appointed for 
terms of two years. 

(2) Five members shall be appointed for 
terms of four years. 

(3) Five members shall be appointed for 
terms of six years. 

Thereafter such members shall be appoint- 
ed for terms of two years. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE TO BE DIS- 
CHARGED FROM FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION OF SENATE 
RESOLUTION 95 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that once the Fi- 
nance Committee has reported Senate 
Resolution 95, a resolution to express 
the sense of the Senate that the Presi- 
dent initiate negotiations on a new 
long-term agreement on agricultural 
trade with the Soviet Union, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry be discharged from further 
consideration of that measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CHANGE IN REFERRAL OF S. 338 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the agree- 
ment of February 2, 1983, the sequen- 
tial referral of S. 338 to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be modified by 
deleting the date June 15, 1983, in the 
agreement and inserting in lieu there- 
of the date June 30, 1983. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
SECRECY—EASTERN PACIFIC 
OCEAN TUNA FISHING AGREE- 
MENT 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as in ex- 
ecutive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from the Eastern Pacific 
Ocean Tuna Fishing Agreement 
(Treaty Document 98-3), transmitted 
to the Senate on May 11, 1983, by the 
President of the United States; and 
ask that the treaty be considered as 
having been read the first time; that it 
be referred, with accompanying 
papers, to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed; 
and that the President’s message be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The message of the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, the Eastern Pacific Ocean Tuna 
Fishing Agreement which has been 
signed by the United States, Costa 
Rica, and Panama. It will enter into 
force following ratification by five 
coastal States of the region. Also 
transmitted for the information of the 
Senate is the report of the Depart- 
ment of State with respect to the 
Treaty. 

The United States has been involved 
in a fisheries dispute with several 
Latin American countries as a result of 
conflicting laws regarding jurisdiction 
over highly migratory tuna and has, in 
the past, prohibited imports of tuna 
from several countries as a result of 
seizures of U.S. tuna boats. These 
countries claim jurisdiction over all 
fish, including tuna, within 200 nauti- 
cal miles. The United States does not 
recognize, or claim, jurisdiction over 
tuna beyond 12 nautical miles. United 
States policy, pursuant to the Magnu- 
son Fishery Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act, has been to negotiate inter- 
national agreements to ensure the ef- 
fective conservation and management 
of tuna and to secure access for U.S. 
fishermen to the stocks wherever they 
migrate beyond a narrow belt of coast- 
al waters. 

This Agreement, which is interim in 
nature pending the negotiation of a 
comprehensive tuna conservation and 
management regime, provides for the 
issuance of international licenses for 
fishing tuna in a broad area of the 
eastern Pacific Ocean. Provision is also 
made for conservation under specified 
circumstances. It thus furthers U.S. 
fisheries policy goals while reducing 
tensions that have arisen as a result of 
conflicting juridical claims. 

I recommend that the Senate give 
early consideration to the Treaty and 
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give its advice and consent to ratifica- ADJOURNMENT UNITL 11:30 A.M. JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S CORPS 
tion. MONDAY, MAY 16, 1983 To bemdjors 


RONALD REAGAN. Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe Baxley, George C., 2222222 
THE WHITE HoUsE, May 11, 1983. that clears the deck. I do not see any Mac Argel, Donald T. 
other Senator seeking recognition. I Zijlstra, Eduard T. . 
have a sneaking hunch the minority To be captains 
ORDER FOR THE SENATE TO leader and I are the only two Senators i D 
CONVENE AT 11:30 AM. ON left Boren, Frederic L, E 
7 3 Boudreau, Debra L. ⁊ñẽ 
MONDAY Therefore, I move in accordance Buchholz. Ronald J 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it has with the order previously entered the Butler, Robert M,. 
been brought to my attention that we Senate stand in adjournment until Contento, Denise P. 
have two special orders on Monday as 11:30 a.m. on Monday next. Cunningham, Patrick J. ZZ 
well as the time allocated to the two _ The motion was agreed to; and at Defranco, — ee 
leaders under the standing order and 5:29 p.m., the Senate adjourned until Dickey, Gene A., mEsterere 


; ; 1 : Donawick, Peter M., BEZZE 
30 minutes of morning business. Also, Monday, May 16, 1983, at 11:30 a.m. Dubia, Donald H., ETTE 


an order has been entered by the Elliott, James W. 8 
Senate to proceed to the consideration NOMINATIONS Farenish, John x. 
of the Ruckelshaus nomination in ex Executive nominations received by Na de Sg l eee 
ecutive session at 1 p. m. 1983. TEPPE = 
I am afraid that, in the parl F Glazier, Nancy D. BENZA 
am afrai at, in the parlance o eS ae Graham, Michael D. BEESTE 
the Budget Committee, that is not The following Air National Guard of the Hancock, George L., Jr., . 
mathematically consistent, meaning United States officers for promotion in the Harvey, Mark W. 
that we do not have enough time to do Reserve of the Air Force under the provi- Heuer, Ronald K 22 
all those things. sions of section 593(a) title 10 of the United Kelleher, Michael q,. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent States Code, as amended: Lloyd, Robert B. Ir. . 
that the convening hour on Monday LINE OF THE AIR FORCE Pone Jana o apo 
x i Mac Kay, Scott W. 
next be changed from 12 noon to 11:45 > To be lieutenant colonel McFetridge, Robert C., 222 
a.m. Maj. Jacob C. Armstrong Jr METETETTEN < cMahan, Linda M 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- Maj. James W. Byram. ZZZE , : 


j Milhizer, Eugene R. 
out objection, it is so ordered. Maj. Theodore M. Demars, ? Morris, John R., 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the — e 8 Motz, Patricia A. 
distinguished majority leader get me Maj. S Harper. Pelletier, Richard A,. 1 
an extra 10 minutes on Monday? Maj. Jon C. Heaton, METETE Ahlen meer Ba 
Mr. BAKER. I will be pleased to do Maj. Gary K. Holt. ñ : 2 
that. Maj. Jack T. Knight Se Richmond, Henry R,. 
i i j XX- Rob, Samuel J. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- Maj. Harold D. May. Michael J 
: $ Maj. Rudolph W. Morgan, 22 Romano, Michael J 
sent that on Monday next, the Senate Maj. Robert J. Opela 2 Santerre, Elyce K,. 
convene at 11:30 a.m. Maj. Edward S. Shaw, BEZZE Saufley, Jeffrey O.. v2? 1 


I further ask unanimous consent Maj. Herbert D. Wright, MESSZE Saunders. Raymond M. 


i is- j. f EZ Schmidli, James D. 
that on Monday, the time of the dis- Maj. John G. Zenan Jr. Stalth. Robert l. Ir. 


tinguished minority leader under the CHAPLAIN Taylor, Gregory, BEZZE 
standing order be extended from 10 to Maj. Joseph H. Penkaul E22 Thebaud, Charles C., Jr. 222 
20 minutes. LEGAL Trimble, Dan. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the majority Maj. Stephen L. Gallagher r. Venema, William H., 22 
leader. MEDICAL CORES Vowell, Dense 1 

Mr. BAKER. Any time remaining i Waldrop, Michael B. 
after the execution of the two stand- Mal. Robert D. Wendel, MENEZEZA Wiesner, Vivian B. 


: l l IN THE A i i 
ing orders will be devoted to the provi- 8 AFT 
sion of additional time for the transac- 


The following named officers for appoint- Williams, Harry L., Jr., BEZZE 
P > A 3 ment in the Regular Army of the United Wilson, William T., BE@ascal 
tion of routine morning business. States, in their active duty grades, under Wittman, Craig P. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- the provisions of title 10, United States Woodruff, Joseph A. 222 
out objection, it is so ordered. Code, sections 531, 532, 533: Wright, Douglas R., EEZ 
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The House met at 11 a.m. 

The Reverend Edward L. R. Elson, 
S.T.D., Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, 
retired, offered the following prayer: 


God of our fathers and our God, 
who has watched over this Nation 
from generation to generation, bestow 
Thy boundless grace and Thy higher 
wisdom upon all who serve in this 
place. 

Open our eyes to the simple beauty 
of the world about us. Open our minds 
to the truth that sets men free. Open 
our hearts to the goodness and nobili- 
ty people hide from us because we do 
not try to understand them. Keep us 
at tasks so hard we are driven to Thee 
for strength. May our work be our 
worship. And may goodness and mercy 
follow us all the days of our lives that 
we may abide with Thee forever. 

In Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day's 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote 
on agreeing to the Speaker's approval 
of the Journal. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 362, nays 
20, answered “present” 4, not voting 
46, as follows: 


[Rol] No. 1071 
YEAS—362 


Barnard 
Barnes 
Bartlett 


Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boges 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 


Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Applegate 


Bennett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 


Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Carr 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
D'Amours 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Daub 

de la Garza 
DeWine 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
Fiedler 
Fields 

Fish 

Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Fowler 
Frank 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gekas 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 


Gray 
Green 
Gregg 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (IN) 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Hansen (UT) 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Latta 
Lehman (CA) 
Lent 

Levin 
Levine 
Levitas 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lott 

Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 


McKernan 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Obey 

Olin 
Oxley 
Packard 
Panetta 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Paul 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 
Richardson 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
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Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 


Brown (CO) 
Clay 
Coughlin 
Davis 
Dickinson 
Durbin 
Emerson 
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Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 

Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 


NAYS—20 


Evans (IA) 
Forsythe 
Gejdenson 
Harkin 
Hiler 

Miller (OH) 
Roemer 


Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (OH) 
Winn 
Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


Sabo 
Schroeder 
Solomon 
Walker 
Yates 
Young (AK) 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"—4 


Chappie 
Jacobs 


Andrews (NC) 
Anthony 
Cooper 
Crockett 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dixon 
Erlenborn 
Flippo 

Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Gephardt 
Goodling 
Hansen (ID) 
Harrison 
Hefner 


Lagomarsino 
Oberstar 


Heftel 

Jones (NC) 
Kemp 
Lantos 
Leach 

Leath 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Lipinski 
Lowery (CA) 
Marlenee 
Martin (NC) 
Martinez 
McCain 
McDade 
Michel 


NOT VOTING—46 


Mitchell 

Ortiz 
Ottinger 
Owens 
Patterson 
Ridge 

Russo 

Savage 

Simon 

Smith, Robert 
Torres 
Vandergriff 
Williams (MT) 
Wilson 


Mr. BOLAND, Mr. BATES, and Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH changed their votes 
from present“ to yea.“ 

So the Journal was approved. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


REPRESENTATIVE MICHEL 
DOING WELL 


(Mr. LOTT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I know my 
colleagues will be pleased to learn that 
our distinguished Republican leader, 
Bogs MICHEL, is recovering well from 
surgery for appendicitis at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital. I understand that he 
is in good spirits and that he expects 
to be back to work very shortly. 

I accused him of having teenage sur- 
gery. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 0 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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But although I know he misses being 
here, and we miss him, I understand 
that he is watching the House floor 
proceedings from his room at Bethes- 
da. So, Bos if you are watching, I 
know my colleagues join me in wishing 
you a speedy recovery and our best 
wishes for a quick return. 


CLINCH RIVER BREEDER 
REACTOR 


(Mr. BOUCHER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BOUCHER. Mr. Speaker, today 
the House will consider the question 
of further funding for the Clinch 
River breeder reactor. As a member of 
the Science and Technology Commit- 
tee, I urge my colleagues to join me in 
opposing additional funding for Clinch 
River until the electric utility industry 
indicates a willingness to bear its fair 
share of the project's costs. 

Projections for electricity demand 
are down; no new nuclear reactors 
have been ordered since 1978; abun- 
dant supplies of uranium are available 
to fuel the needs of the plants present- 
ly on line during the rest of their 
useful lives. 

While the cost of the project has 
risen from a 1971 estimate of $669 mil- 
lion to $8.8 billion, the private indus- 
try contribution remains constant at 
only $257 million. The Federal taxpay- 
er will be billed for the balance. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Brown-Schneider amendment halting 
any further Federal expenditures until 
the Congress enacts a plan to share 
the costs with the private sector. 


FUNDING OF THE MX 


(Mr. SABO asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SABO. Mr. Speaker, I noticed 
with interest two stories in the morn- 
ing paper. One that a House subcom- 
mittee had given the President the go- 
ahead on the MX missile. Second, that 
the President said that no budget was 
better than a budget that contained 
tax increases. 

I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that if 
the President is serious about proceed- 
ing with this very dangerous, ill-ad- 
vised, $17 billion bargaining chip, at a 
minimum he should be willing to tell 
the American people that they have to 
pay for it and that we are not going to 
spend borrowed dollars to pay for the 
cost of this little, ‘‘eenie-bitsie’’ $17 bil- 
lion bargaining chip. 


AIDS 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 
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Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make an urgent plea that adequate 
and specific funding be provided to 
combat the growing health menace 
known as acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome or AIDS. As of March 24 of 
this year a total of 1,300 definite cases 
of AIDS had been reported to the 
Center for Disease Control in Atlanta. 
These came from 35 States and the 
District of Columbia—but as a Repre- 
sentative from New York—I must note 
that tragically 50 percent of the cases 
came from New York City. 

Over 80 percent of the AIDS pa- 
tients diagnosed in 1980 are now dead. 
AIDS has killed more people in this 
Nation than toxic shock syndrome and 
Legionnaires disease combined. The 
number of reported AIDS cases is now 
averaging between three and four a 
day. 

AIDS is striking down victims from 
diverse areas. While it has been associ- 
ated with a limited segment of the 
population, it is now affecting people 
who may acquire it from blood trans- 
fusions. It is affecting men and 
women. 

I urge the subcommittee to continue 
to recognize the severity of this prob- 
lem and support sufficient funding not 
only for research into the causes and 
hopefully the cure of this dreaded dis- 
ease—but also to assist the Center for 
Disease Control in establishing appro- 
priate and accessible procedures by 
which AIDS cases can be reported. 

In last year’s continuing resolution, 
we provided an additional $2 million 
for AIDS research. I would hope that 
the subcommittee could approve as at 
least a base—the administration's 
budget request of $11.5 million for 
AIDS research and might target fur- 
ther funds based on the increases af- 
forded to NIH in the first concurrent 
resolution on the budget. 


UNFAIR ATTACK ON THE RIGHT 
OF AMERICANS TO BUY GOLD 
COINS 


(Mr. PAUL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
approved a measure that would pro- 
hibit any person from bringing South 
African gold coins into the United 
States. This was included in title 7 of 
the State Department authorization 
bill. Among other provisions, there is a 
stiff financial penalty for trading in 
these gold coins. 

I think this action of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee is an outrageous vio- 
lation of the rights of American citi- 
zens. I certainly deplore the domestic 
policies of South Africa that deny full 
civil rights to black Africans. But I 
also strongly deplore the domestic and 
foreign policies of Russia and Commu- 
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nist China that deprive their citizens— 
and the people of Poland, Afghani- 
stan, and Southeast Asia—of human 
rights and liberty. 

Yet I do not propose that we enact 
laws and criminal penalties for Ameri- 
cans who buy things from Russia or 
China. Two wrongs do not make a 
right. 

Communist China has just recently 
begun to sell gold coins in the United 
States. These are attractive gold coins 
with the image of a panda, and they 
are designed to compete against the 
gold coins of South Africa. Has any 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee suggested legislation to 
prohibit these Chinese coins? No—the 
gold coins of South Africa are singled 
out for prohibition, and any American 
who wants to buy one will be pun- 
ished. Mr. Speaker, this is the wrong 
approach. I intend to fight to protect 
the rights of American citizens to buy 
coins and other products from any- 
where they freely choose. 

The fairest way in which to stem the 
sale of Krugerrands in the United 
States is to pass the Gold Eagle Coin 
bill and let Americans buy American 
gold coins. This would be more in the 
American spirit of justice and competi- 
tion. 


o 1130 


JUST IN TIME 


(Mr. SHUMWAY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s Washington Post carried a 
succinct if rueful letter to the editor 
entitled “Just in Time.” The author 
has seen through the congressional 
cloak of responsibility.“ and has real- 
ized that in many instances the legisla- 
tive branch has not acted—it has only 
reacted. Worst of all, that reaction has 
come so late that it does more harm 
than good. 

As Mr. Forman points out, we have 
contributed to the deficit in the name 
of easing recessionary unemployment 
when an end to the recession was gen- 
erally acknowledged. We attempted to 
hamstring disarmament negotiators 
with a pointless nuclear freeze meas- 
ure just when a realistic negotiating 
effort was being born. 

Mr. Forman might well have predict- 
ed our latest effort to save the day— 
the $760 million “emergency” home- 
owners bill which passed last night. As 
he has concluded with justifiable sar- 
casm, “when you're hot, you're hot!“ 

JUST IN TIME 

Just as soon as it was clear the recession 
was over, Congress passed the multi-billion- 
dollar anti-recession jobs bill. 

Just as the Soviet Union finally offered 
potentially meaningful nuclear arms reduc- 
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tion in Europe, the House passed the nucle- 
ar freeze resolution. Under this bill, we 
would be required to reject the Soviet offer 
in favor of freezing the current imbalance 
first. 

Next the House considers whether to 
repeal the final installment of the federal 
income tax reductions, in spite of all evi- 
dence that they are the tonic the economy 
needs. Judging by its performance so far 
this year, Congress will probably act just in 
time to pull the rug out from under the re- 
covery. 

Why not? When you're hot, you're hot. 

FRED L. FORMAN. 

OAKTON. 


EXCEPTION TO THE 
EXCLUSIONARY RULE 


(Mr. DEWINE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DEWINE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the President’s proposal to 
enact a good faith exception to the ex- 
clusionary rule. The law governing 
warrantless searches is unclear, often 
conflicting, and subject to constant 
change, and so gives the police limited 
guidance in determining whether their 
actions will ultimately be upheld in 
court. Consider, for example, the vir- 
tually identical facts in two drug cases 
both decided with differing results by 
the Supreme Court on the same day in 
1981. In both Robbins v. California, 
US. 101 S. Ct. 2842 and New York v. 
Belton, U.S. 101 S. Ct. 2860, police 


officers lawfully stopped a car, smelled 


burnt marihuana, discovered marihua- 
na in the passenger compartment of 
the car, and lawfully arrested the oc- 
cupants. Thereafter, in Robbins the 
officer found two wrapped packages in 
the recessed rear compartment of the 
car, opened them without a warrant, 
and found 30 pounds of marihuana. In 
Belton, the officer found a jacket in 
the passenger compartment, unzipped 
the jacket without a warrant, and 
found a quantity of cocaine. 

In decisions based largely on cases 
that had not even been decided at the 
time of the two searches, the court 
split as follows: Three justices opined 
that both were illegal; the remaining 
three justices, reaching differing con- 
clusions in the two cases, controlled 
the ultimate decision that Robbins 
was illegal and Belton was legal. More- 
over, in these decisions the court did 
not give the police any real guidance 
to understand the law of warrantless 
searches of automobiles, and less than 
a year later the issue was again before 
the court in Ross v. United States U. S., 
102 S. Ct. 2157 (1982) in which the 
holding in Robbins was repudiated. It 
was probably small consolation for the 
police involved in the search in Rob- 
bins to know that their view of the law 
in this area was ultimately upheld by 
the Supreme Court in another case, 
since the defendant in Robbins went 
free because the evidence was ex- 
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cluded. Mr. Speaker, to say that the 
suppression of reliable, trustworthy 
evidence in this type of case helps to 
deter police “misconduct” is totally 
unfounded and the acquital of the de- 
fendant is nothing less than outra- 
geous. Congress can and must act to 
bring this outrage to an end. 


BRACKET CREEP: THE STEALTH 
TAX 


(Mr. McCANDLESS asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. McCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the time of year when most 
Americans become preoccupied with 
crabgrass and ragweed. We spend a lot 
of time fussing over those weeds, and 
they cause us much grief in the form 
of sore backs and stuffed sinuses. 

But there are two other weeds, far 
more dangerous, that we should be 
concerned about right now and it does 
not matter where you live. These 
weeds attack city dwellers and country 
folk alike. They choke off the growth 
of opportunity and advancement at 
every turn. These weeds are every- 
where, and only the Congress can kill 
them. 

The weeds are bracket creep, that 
deadly vine that pushes wage earners 
ever higher into debt to Uncle Sam— 
and its loathsome companion, infla- 
tion ivy. Entwined, they steadily sur- 
round and squeeze the paycheck of 
every American worker—although 
they seem to prefer the poor and 
middle class. 

These weeds need no water or nutri- 
ents. All they need to flourish is for 
this Congress to repeal that enlight- 
ened measure known as tax indexing. 

This is what the young American 
worker who began his job in 1970 faces 
today: His income has risen over the 
years to partially offset the effects of 
inflation. However, he now finds him- 
self in a higher tax bracket based on 
these artificially high earnings. But 
his real income, based on 1970 dollars, 
is less than he received in 1970. 

He, and every other American 
worker, is the victim of a deception 
that the Congress has allowed to 
happen. But we have mitigated that 
problem with tax indexing. Let us 
stick with it. 


NEW SPENDING OBSTACLE TO 
CREATION OF JOBS 


(Mr. MACK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, since this 
House convened in January, we have 
heard a constant chorus of concern 
about the huge deficits we face. Yet 
all during this time what has the Con- 
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gress been doing to reduce those defi- 
cits? 

Nothing—in fact, this Congress has 
acted to make them worse—since Jan- 
uary, the House has voted appropria- 
tions totaling $4.6 billion in new 
spending for the current fiscal year. In 
addition, this House has approved— 
new spending authorization—increased 
authorizations above the current level, 
increased off budget program or disap- 
proved spending deferrals totaling $6.6 
billion. 

The point I want to make, Mr. 
Speaker, is that every dollar of new 
spending that this House has voted 
since January is a dollar that is going 
to be denied to those in our country 
who want to borrow for a new car, to 
buy a new home, to expand their busi- 
ness or start a new one; in other 
words, Mr. Speaker, every dollar of 
new spending is another obstacle to 
the creation of badly needed jobs in 
the private sector of this country, and 
those who yell the most about deficits 
and unemployment ought to be aware 
of that fact as they constantly vote for 
more and more new spending. 


SUPPORT PRESIDENT REAGAN'S 
EXCLUSIONARY RULE IN 
CRIME CONTROL ACT 


(Mr. LIVINGSTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
time has come for Congress to hear 
the cry of the many victims who fall 
prey to criminal activity. 

Citizens of our great Nation live in 
constant fear because criminals dictate 
their daily behavior. 

At this very moment any member of 
our families could become a victim of a 
senseless crime only to allow the cul- 
prit to walk free because of a mere 
technicality in our search and seizure 
law. What can we do? Support the 
President in his efforts in regard to 
the exclusionary rule limitation provi- 
sions of the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act of 1983. The act allows 
evidence to be used in court that was 
obtained by police in a reasonable, 
good faith belief that it was in con- 
formity with the fourth amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
If a warrant was issued under inten- 
tional and material misrepresentation 
then the evidence would be excluded 
in a court of the United States. 

Why should iilegal contraband be 
excluded from evidence because of a 
technicality when the contraband was 
obtained by law enforcement officials 
who had reasonable, good faith belief 
that their efforts were in conformity 
with the fourth amendment of the 
United States? There is no good 
reason, Mr. Speaker. The exclusionary 
rule is not part of the Constitution; it 
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has been created by judges and can be 
changed by judges, as it already has 
been in the fifth circuit which has 
adopted this good faith exception. 
Congress also has the power to change 
it, and we should accept President 
Reagan’s invitation to impose the good 
faith exception on a nationwide basis. 


SUPPORT BAIL REFORM 
MEASURES IN H. R. 2151 


(Mr. DREIER of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, too often, violent criminals 
are allowed to return to the streets be- 
cause of flaws in our current bail 
system. 

The bail process is sadly nothing but 
a revolving door. The Justice Depart- 
ment has documented thousands of 
cases in which violent criminals are 
apprehended and hard evidence is ob- 
tained against them. 

But despite the clear threat these 
violent criminals pose to society, be- 
cause of the weakness of our present 
bail laws, these criminals are soon set 
free on bail, often committing the 
same crime for which they were first 
arrested. 

The fact of the matter is that under 
current law, judges cannot consider 
the defendant’s potential for repeating 
violent criminal acts when setting that 
defendant's bail. 

By preventing the denial of bail to 
violent criminals, our system encour- 
ages repeat offenses and threatens the 
safety and security of our cities. 

The citizens of this Nation and our 
law enforcement officials deserve 
better protection from violent crimi- 
nals. We must stop the revolving door 
that current bail laws have created, 
and therefore, I urge my colleagues to 
join me in supporting President Rea- 
gan’s proposed bail reform measures 
in H.R. 2151. 


PRESIDENT'S CRIME PACKAGE 


(Mr. LUNGREN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to be able to join with my col- 
leagues to commend the Reagan ad- 
ministration for its efforts to address 
the violence that inflicts the cities, 
towns, and neighborhoods of America 
through the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act of 1983. 

This 44-point crime package already 
introduced by a number of Members is 
a major step toward stemming the tide 
of criminal activity which currently 
threatens the citizens of our Nation. 
Some of its most important features 
include: 
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A reform of our bail laws in order to 
make it more difficult for a defendant 
that is likely to be a threat to the com- 
munity to be released on bail; 

A provision that would establish de- 
terminate sentencing without possibil- 
ity of parole; 

The establishment of a good faith” 
exception to the exclusionary rule; 
and 

A criminal forfeiture provision that 
would strike at the economic base of 
criminal enterprises and deny those 
engaged in racketeering and drug traf- 
ficking the fruits of their ill gotten 
gain. 

These and other important provi- 
sions of the bill warrant the prompt 
action of this Congress. In this regard, 
I am heartened by the fact that the 
other body has already had two hear- 
ings on the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act, with three additional 
days scheduled throughout the re- 
mainder of this month. It is my feeling 
that it is imperative that this House 
should likewise not delay any further 
the consideration of this much needed 
reform of our criminal laws. 


CLINCH RIVER BREEDER 
REACTOR 


(Mr. GREGG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to address the House relative to 
the issue of Clinch River which we will 
be taking up later today. 

Twice before committees of this 
House have defeated this project and 
once before the whole House has de- 
feated this project. It is a totally inex- 
cusable boondoggle whose costs have 
expanded from $700,000,000 when it 
originated to over $8 billion today. It is 
a project which assumes, in order to be 
commercially viable, that the cost of 
nuclear fuel will exceed $100 per 
pound and yet today that cost of nu- 
clear fuel is around $20 per pound. 

The issue here is not nuclear power 
and whether or not you support nucle- 
ar power; the issue is whether or not 
there is any economic justification for 
the program called the Clinch River 
breeder reactor and there is none. 

This project survives not because of 
its economic viability but because it 
has a few strong political friends and 
it is time that we killed it permanent- 
ly. 


VA REIMBURSEMENT FOR 
CHIROPRACTIC SERVICES 


(Mr. SMITH of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing legislation 
today that would authorize eligible 
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veterans to receive reimbursement for 
chiropractic services received in cer- 
tain circumstances through the Veter- 
ans’ Administration health care pro- 
gram. 

Under current law, the VA has the 
authority to provide chiropractic serv- 
ices to veterans, and any VA physician 
may on a case-by-case basis refer an el- 
igible veteran to a chiropractor for 
treatment. Despite this authority, 
only a few veterans have ever been re- 
ferred by VA physicians to a chiro- 
practor at VA expense. 

My legislation would establish a 
pilot program to encourage the use of 
chiropractors within the VA. It limits 
the number of veterans who are eligi- 
ble for its benefits and also limits total 
expenditures for chiropractic services 
under the pilot program to $2 million 
per year. 

To facilitate the proper utilization of 
chiropractic services through the VA, 
chiropractors would be included in the 
VA utilization review procedure under 
my legislation. Unless extended, this 
pilot program would expire on Sep- 
tember 30, 1986. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe our Nation’s 
veterans deserve the same access to 
health care as do recipients of other 
Federal health care programs. Cur- 
rently, reimbursement for chiropractic 
treatment is provided under medicare, 
medicaid, Federal Employee Health 
Benefit programs, Federal Employee 
Workmen’s Compensation, and other 
programs. 

I believe it is time that the VA's 
policy and practice be brought in line 
with these Federal programs. In addi- 
tion, over three-fifths of the States, 
representing some 70 percent of the 
Nation’s population, require inclusion 
of chiropractic services under all com- 
mercial health and accident policies 
written in those States. 

Chiropractic care is a benefit that 
veterans are requesting. My legislation 
is supported by many national veter- 
ans organizations including the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
American Veterans, the Paralyzed Vet- 
erans of America, and Military Order 
of the Purple Heart, and the National 
Association for Uniformed Services. 
Many other groups now have this leg- 
islation on their agenda to be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is very 
similar to bills introduced by Senator 
Strom THURMOND during the 96th, 
97th, and 98th Congresses. These bills 
were passed in the Senate during the 
two previous Congresses. This year, 
the Senator's bill has already been ap- 
proved by the Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee and is awaiting consider- 
ation by the entire Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that my 
colleagues would agree that our veter- 
ans should be free to choose the type 
of health care that will help alleviate 
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the pain and suffering inflicted on 
them while serving our Nation. 


LET US MODERNIZE WITH THE 
Mx 


(Mr. COURTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, some 
Members of Congress voted against 
the deployment of MX because there 
was no decision on a basing mode. 
That decision has now been made. 
There are some Members in this body 
who did not vote in favor of the pro- 
curement of the MX because they 
thought the President’s negotiating 
position in Geneva was too inflexible. 
He indicated yesterday great flexibil- 
ity. 

In my mind, if we do not modernize, 
the Soviet Union will be convinced of 
the rightness of their position. 

In the early 1970’s we said we would 
modernize by the late 1970's. In the 
mid-1970’s we said we would modernize 
by the early 1980’s. In the late 1970’s 
we said we would modernize by the 
mid-1980'’s and now in the early 1980's 
there are those who say we should 
shove off the decision to the late or 
early 19908. 

If what we said then did not turn 
out the truth, why in the world would 
the Soviet Union believe us now? 
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THE INSANITY ISSUE 


(Mr. GEKAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most extraordinary bizarre results 
in criminal justice happened when the 
Hinkley case showed the weakness of 
our insanity defense in our court 
system. 

The omnibus crime package, pre- 
sented by the administration, deals 
with that subject and deserves the at- 
tention of this House of Representa- 
tives. I believe that there will be a 
unanimity of thought among most of 
us or all of us with regard to shifting 
the burden of proof of insanity from 
the prosecution to the defense. 

If that were in place perhaps at the 
time the Hinkley case arose, we would 
not have had that bizarre result. 

The crime package which we will be 
considering I hope in its entirety or 
piece by piece will give us the opportu- 
nity to strike a solid blow in favor of 
stabilizing our criminal court proce- 
dures so that the prosecution will not 
have the undue burden of having to 
prove that in fact the defendant was 
free of any kind of insanity. 

I am hopeful that the Subcommittee 
on Criminal Justice, of which I am a 
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member, and the Committee on the 
Judiciary as a whole, will report to us 
promptly on that venture. 


FINANCIAL DISCIPLINE—TOUGH 
TO ACHIEVE 


(Mr. ROEMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Government has accumulated 
programs over the years to feed the 
hungry, care for the sick, provide for 
adequate retirement, lift up the poor, 
house the homeless, assist the unem- 
ployed, educate the ignorant, train the 
unskilled and now to guarantee home- 
ownership. 

This has been at great cost to the 
taxpayer, but the actions are not evil, 
in fact, can be positive for the quality 
of life in America. 

And if financial discipline is found, 
can be afforded by our Nation. 

Discipline in defense spending, 
which is too high. 

Discipline in water project spending, 
which is often uncontrolled. Discipline 
in new programs, which are not ade- 
quately analyzed. Discipline in entitle- 
ment spending. Financial discipline 
with compassion and equity can yield 
lower interest rates and move this 
economy forward again. Financial dis- 
cipline, tough to achieve. Financial 
discipline, absolutely essential to pre- 
serve the thing that we most love 
about America, its freedoms. 


IS THIS ADMINISTRATION SERI- 
OUS ABOUT ARMS CONTROL? 


(Mr. DOWNEY of New York asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday some of our col- 
leagues who are strong supporters of 
the freeze resolution and wondering 
what their position should be on MX 
received a letter from the President of- 
fering some concessions. 

Mr. Speaker, I think anyone who 
takes the time to read the letter will 
find that our colleagues have gotten 
humidity in August from the Presi- 
dent. There is nothing new about the 
President’s approach to arms control. 
Only when thousands, hundreds of 
thousands of people in Europe demon- 
strated did he decide to come forward 
with a START proposal. Only when 
he lusted after the MX was he pre- 
pared to deal for a new change in the 
START proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, until Mr. Pearl, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Weinberger 
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find other employment, I doubt very 
seriously that this administration is 
serious about arms control. 


IT IS TIME TO TAKE CHRYSLER 
CORP. OFF WELFARE 


(Mr. GRAMM asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GRAMM, Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago when we debated the Chrysler 
loan bailout a provision was put into 
that bill to reward the American tax- 
payer for the risk incurred in guaran- 
teeing $1.2 billion of loans to Chrysler 
Corp. 

That risk premium was the option to 
buy Chrysler stock at $13 per share 
through the issuing of 14.4 million 
warrants. 

Mr. Speaker, Chrysler Corp. is on 
the road back. Its stock sold yesterday 
for $26. The chairman of the board of 
Chrysler has suggested that we now 
give back those warrants. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that as the 
principal stewards of the public's 
purse we owe it to the American tax- 
payer to sell those warrants, to take 
the $220 million that we have earned 
by taking that risk, and apply it to the 
deficit. 

I think it is important, Mr. Speaker, 
that we continue to reduce the welfare 
rolls. I think we can take a big step in 
that direction by selling these war- 
rants, by claiming our $220 million, 
and taking Chrysler Corp. off welfare. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
AND GOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
TIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY TO SIT TODAY 
DURING 5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Law and 
Governmental Relations of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be permitted 
to sit on Thursday, May 12, 1983, 
while the House is considering amend- 
ments under the 5-minute rule. 

The purpose of the subcommittee 
meeting is to markup H.R. 597, a bill 
to increase the maximum amount for 
military claims, to hear and markup 
H.R. 2479, a bill for the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., and to mark up 
private bills. 

The minority has been consulted" 
and has agreed to this request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lowry of Washington). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS TO 
HAVE UNTIL 5 P.M., FRIDAY, 
MAY 13, 1983, TO FILE RE- 
PORTS ON H.R. 2973, H.R. 2990 
AND H.R. 500 


Mr. FLIPPO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means have until 5 
p.m., Friday, May 13, 1983, to file re- 
ports on the following bills: H.R. 2973, 
H.R. 2990 and H.R. 500. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICI- 
ARY TO HAVE UNTIL 5 P. M., 
FRIDAY, MAY 13, 1983, TO FILE 
REPORT ON H.R. 1510 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary have until 5 p.m., 
tomorrow, Friday, May 13, 1983, to file 
a report on H.R. 1510, the Immigra- 
tion Reform and Control Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALKER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, can the gentle- 
man tell me whether this has been 
cleared with the minority? 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I am not aware that it has been 
cleared with the minority. I just got 
word from the staff because of the ap- 
parently fairly short session today. It 
is just simply a filing of the report, 
but if there is any objection, I would 
be happy to check back. 

Mr. WALKER. Further reserving 
the right to object, I might say to the 
gentleman I probably would have no 
objection to it, but if the gentleman 
will check with the minority and with- 
draw the request until we have some 
indication as to whether or not this 
has been cleared with our side, I would 
appreciate it. Then I do not think 
there would be any problem. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI) withdraws his unanimous-con- 
sent request. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S LIVER 
DISEASE AWARENESS WEEK 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 234), 
designating the week beginning May 1, 
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1983, as National Children’s Liver 
Disease Awareness Week,” and ask for 
its immediate consideration in the 
House. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. COURTER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, and I do not 
object, I just wanted to mention a 
couple of things. 

Mr. Speaker, this I believe is an ex- 
tremely important initiative by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Garcra) and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MOLINARI), as well as 
myself. 

Very few Americans recognize the 
number of deaths that occur because 
of children’s liver diseases. The trans- 
plantation of livers is something that 
is becoming acceptable. It is now a 
procedure that saves up to 75 percent 
of children who undergo the oper- 
ation. 

I think this type of initiative bring- 
ing the Congress and the American 
people more aware of the tremendous 
number of lives that can be saved is a 
valid and important initiative. 

We have read and listened to the 
news recently, Mr. Speaker, of very 
young children who have lost their 
lives in an attempt to live. But we 
often do not read about all the many 
other children who are living very 
normal lives because they have had 
the liver transplantation. 

So therefore, I rise in support of 
House Joint Resolution 234, designat- 
ing the week of June 19 as National 
Children's Liver Disease Awareness 
Week. 

In the last several months the citi- 
zens of our country have followed the 
progress of a young child in Tennes- 
see, Brandon Hall, as he struggled to 
survive after having received a liver 
transplant. Although it is sad to note 
that Brandon Hall died this morning, 
it is because of this brave child's trials 
and tribulations that so many individ- 
uals have been made aware of the 
urgent need for further research and 
support. I myself was unaware of the 
severity of the problem until I became 
involved in the successful attempts of 
two children in my district to obtain 
liver transplants. Fortunately, both 
these children have had liver trans- 
plant operations and are doing very 
well. 

It is a little known fact that there 
are over 100 types of children’s liver 
diseases and that youngsters afflicted 
with liver disease die at a higher rate 
than children with leukemia or muscu- 
lar dystrophy combined. At this time, 
the only hope for terminally ill chil- 
dren with liver disease lies in liver 
transplantation. Yet, this has always 
been one of the most difficult and 
complicated medical operations to per- 
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form. The process of finding an ade- 
quate donor is also very complicated. 

Recent advances in liver transplan- 
tation have allowed a large majority of 
patients to survive the surgical proce- 
dure and experience significant pro- 
longation of life. Latest developments 
with the new drug cyclosporing have 
greatly enhanced the success of these 
operations by aiding the body in resist- 
ing the rejection of the transplanted 
liver. This drug, which has led to a 
success rate of approximately 75 per- 
cent, will soon receive approval from 
the FDA. 

A consensus development conference 
on the subject of liver transplantation 
will be held in June at the National 
Institutes of Health. This conference 
will discuss transplantation and, be- 
cause of the tremendous improve- 
ments in the survival rates of these op- 
erations, may determine that liver 
transplantation can be reclassified 
from experimental to therapeutic. 

However, medical research still has a 
long way to go toward eradicating 
these childhood disorders. At present, 
only four facilities exist in the United 
States capable of performing a liver 
transplant operation. Continued 


progress in the area of pediatric liver 
research is essential. Accelerated edu- 
cation and training to increase the un- 
derstanding of the liver among both 
the medical and public sector would 
significantly to 


contribute that 
progress. 

It is for these reasons that I strongly 
support passage of House Joint Reso- 
lution 234. It is time to develop an 
active partnership of public-private ef- 
forts to combat this major disease. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
MOLINARI). 

Mr. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, when 
I was securing the necessary cospon- 
sorships for this resolution, many of 
my colleagues expressed reluctance to 
sign any resolution. I can understand 
their concerns. Some of the resolu- 
tions which have been introduced 
before this body over the past do not 
necessarily make substantial contribu- 
tions to our society. This resolution, I 
would like to think, has a great deal of 
significance. Literally thousands of 
children are dying throughout this 
country from fatal liver disease. These 
are lives that in many cases can be 
saved. Liver disease kills more children 
in this country than does muscular 
dystrophy, cystic fibrosis, or leukemia. 

My own introduction to the problem 
came when a lovely young woman, 
Denise Attilio, was dying of a liver dis- 
ease called biliary atresia which kills 
400 youngsters each year. I was asked 
to help in a fundraising endeavor to 
raise between $50,000 and $100,000 for 
surgery and hospital care. It was ex- 
tremely difficult to raise that kind of 
money in time to save her life. 
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Feeling deeply frustrated and sens- 
ing that a life might be lost, I contact- 
ed the New York State Department of 
Health. I asked them to consider fund- 
ing liver transplants through the State 
medicaid program. My request was 
denied. It was the contention of the 
department of health that the surgical 
procedure was experimental, not 
therapeutic, and that the success rate 
was low. This did not seem to corre- 
spond with the information that I had 
received elsewhere. I thereupon called 
the Presbyterian University Hospital 
in Pittsburgh and spoke to Dr. Starzl 
and subsequently with other members 
of his surgical team. 

I learned that they performed many 
of these liver transplant operations at 
a success rate of approximately 75 per- 
cent. Armed with this knowledge, I 
went back to the department of health 
and told them that the information 
they had was inaccurate. I went fur- 
ther and asked them to call the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and to get the 
statistics from Dr. Thomas Starzl and 
the hospital. After a period of several 
days, much to my delight, the State of 
New York, through its Department of 
Health, announced that their findings 
indicated that transplant operations 
could now be considered therapeutic 
and that the success rate indeed was 
quite high. 

Based upon this information, New 
York made a decision to change its 
policy and to provide medicaid cover- 
age for needy persons requiring liver 
transplants. So Denise’s application 
was approved. 

In recent years, the Presbyterian 
Hospital has developed a liver trans- 
plant operation that is hailed by many 
medical authorities as a stunning 
breakthrough in the fight against dis- 
eases of the liver. The discovery of the 
immunosuppressant cyclosporin A has 
been responsible for more than dou- 
bling the success rate of liver trans- 
plants. 

The medicaid funding in New York 
State does include the stipulation that 
transplant procedures be performed at 
the University of Pittsburgh with the 
surgical team headed by Dr. Starzl. 
The New York State Health Depart- 
ment did indicate that they would 
agree to evaluate on a case by case 
basis other hospitals and other surgi- 
cal teams as they are developed and 
would expand the coverage in the 
future. 

I then wrote to the Governors of 
each State calling to their attention 
what happened in New York State and 
asking them to check with the com- 
missioner of health of the State of 
New York and follow their example by 
funding liver transplants through 
medicaid. Aside from many courtesy 
responses, I have not received an over- 
whelming response from States that 
did, in fact, approve the surgical proce- 
dures. 
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Approximately a week and a half 
ago, a group of parents came to Wash- 
ington for a press conference which 
was attended by myself, Congressman 
Jim CourRTER, and Congressman AL 
GORE. 

In that room, there were five young- 
sters who underwent successful liver 
transplants. There was one young man 
whose parents told me that the doc- 
tors told him he had only 5 days to 
live when Dr. Starzl performed the 
surgical transplant. That operation, 
my colleagues, took place 9 years ago. 
Now the young man is about 16, obvi- 
ously in a good state of health and ob- 
viously very happy. 

There was another young lady who 
had a liver transplant when she was 8 
months old. That was over 6 years ago 
and her parents asked me to take a 
picture of her. I had to lift her up— 
she was a chubby, happy little child. 

Then there were the other ones in 
the room—the sad ones. The ones that 
were too ill to be able to stand up. 
Children whose parents were living in 
hope but facing despair. Children 
whose skin was severely jaundiced, 
whose abdomens were bloated. Their 
parents were seeking a chance to save 
their lives. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
attempt to educate, not just the Mem- 
bers of this body, but the community 
at large. A number of Members in- 
formed me when I asked them to sign 
on as a cosponsor that they were in- 
volved back home, trying to raise 
money on a vouluntary basis to fund 
surgery to save a child’s life with a 
similar disease. It should not be neces- 
sary for them to go through that ardu- 
ous procedure. Indeed, lives can be 
lost, and will be lost, while they are at- 
tempting to raise the money. One pur- 
pose of this resolution is to let the 
world know that lives can be saved, 
that there is a procedure available and 
that the success rate is high. I would 
hope that my colleagues in the other 
States would bring home to their re- 
spective commissioners of health and 
their Governors the story of what oc- 
curred in New York State. 

It would probably be accurate for me 
to say that every single Member of 
Congress has a child residing in their 
congressional district who will be a 
candidate for a liver transplant in the 
future. So my colleagues, this is not a 
frivolous resolution. This is a resolu- 
tion that has a very serious goal which 
is to try to foster greater understand- 
ing throughout the country. The 
faster that we can educate ourselves, 
and our respective States, as to the 
great promise that there is out there, 
the more lives that we can save. Time 
is an enemy of those who are afflicted 
with one of the fatal diseases. Secur- 
ing donors is sometimes as difficult as 
raising the $100,000 to cover the ex- 
tensive surgery and the extensive hos- 
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pital costs as well as the postoperative 
costs involved in these procedures. 

I wish I could say that the story of 
Denise Attilio had a happy ending, but 
I cannot. Denise passed away about 6 
months ago. She was a beautiful 
woman who spent her last year trying 
to help others who were desperately in 
need of donors and, in fact, secured, a 
number of donors throughout the 
country for others who were afflicted 
with fatal liver diseases like herself. 

Let me read to you some of Denise 
Attilio’s thoughts. 

I was always on the sidelines, just watch- 
ing. I couldn't concentrate in school. I never 
really was healthy in my whole life. When I 
was ten, I was told I would die. 

She was born without a bile duct, 
which meant the bile produced by her 
liver could not get out of the liver and 
into the intestinal tract. So the bile 
backed up, invading her tissues and 
ravaging her body and her life. When 
she thought her condition may have 
stabilized, she went for a checkup only 
to learn that she had a year to live. 
This is how she felt: 

I was shocked. They said that after that, 
everything inside would be no good. They 
told me that the only way I could get well 
was through a transplant. The scariest part 
is waiting. It’s a form of slow poisoning. I 
don't know when something is going to 
happen. It’s like cancer. 

Here is what Denise had to say fol- 
lowing her transplant operation: 

I feel like I'm reborn, for the first time in 
my life, I'm healthy! I feel like a million dol- 
lars! Since I had my transplant two weeks 
ago, they did eight others who also are 
doing great! Doctor Tom Starzl and his 
team of surgeons do great work and the 
transplants really shouldn't be considered 
experimental anymore. The results are mar- 
velous. I hope that no one else has to fight 
with medicaid to get this kind of operation, 
it is a life and death situation. 

She once said of the family who do- 
nated their deceased child's liver for 
her transplantation: 

They are so wonderful. Maybe more will 
think to donate to give someone else a 
chance. These people and their caring gave 
me a chance. 

In their fight for life Denise Attilio 
and Brandon Hall left with all of us a 
powerful legacy—now it is up to us to 
respond. 
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Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 
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H.J. Res. 234 


Whereas there are more than one hun- 
dred different kinds of liver disease identi- 
fied in children; 

Whereas certain children's liver diseases 
result in cirrhosis causing the deaths of in- 
fants and young children; 

Whereas there are a million cases of hepa- 
titis in the United States annually, half of 
which occur in children; 

Whereas there have been tremendous 
strides in the liver transplant program as a 
result of new therapeutic drugs and im- 
proved surgical techniques; 

Whereas newborn screening programs, 
with early recognititon and intervention, 
are now preventing the onset of insidious 
liver ailments in infants and young children; 

Whereas it is essential that childhood 
liver disorders be eradicated because the 
future of the United States lies in the hands 
of our children; 

Whereas the key to eradicating all child- 
hood liver disorders is through extensive pe- 
diatric liver research; and 

Whereas the week beginning May 1, 1983, 
marks the establishment of the National 
Children's Liver Disease Awareness Pro- 
gram, a combined effort to bring to the at- 
tention of the American people the over- 
whelming need for pediatric liver disease re- 
search, newborn screening programs, and 
the dismissal of the tremendous financial 
burden placed on families whose children 
require long term care and/or liver trans- 
plantation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week be- 
ginning May 1, 1983, is designated “National 
Children’s Liver Disease Awareness Week 
The President is requested to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon all Government agen- 
cies and people of the United States to ob- 
serve the week with appropriate programs 
and activities. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GARCIA 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garcra: On 
page 2, line 3, strike the date May 1, 1983” 
and insert in lieu thereof June 19, 1983“. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GARCIA). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment to 
the preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, in the preamble, strike the 
date May 1, 1983“ and insert in lieu there- 
of, June 19, 1983". 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment to the 
preamble. 

The amendment to the preamble 
was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution designating the week 
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beginning June 19, 1983 as “National 
Children’s Liver Disease Awareness 
Week.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


OLDER AMERICANS MONTH 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 101) expressing the sense of the 
Congress that the people of the 
United States should observe the 
month of May 1983 as Older Ameri- 
cans Month, and ask for its immediate 
consideration in the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the right to object and, under 
my reservation, I rise in support of 
House Concurrent Resolution 101 ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress 
that the people of the United States 
should observe the month of May 1983 
as “Older Americans Month.” 

I feel it is fitting that we designate a 
month in which all Americans recog- 
nize the contributions of older Ameri- 
cans. Today, many of our older Ameri- 
cans are continuing to work, and many 
are volunteering their time and ener- 
gies to assist others in their communi- 
ties. They possess a wealth of knowl- 
edge and experience that should not 
be allowed to idle. Our older Ameri- 
cans are a very diverse group of indi- 
viduals and by designating the month 
of May as “Older Americans Month” 
we are telling our older Americans 
that they continue to be a valuable 
and integral part of our society. 

Our older Americans built our socie- 
ty and in many ways they are also 
building our future. This special 
month gives us an opportunity to rec- 
ognize and honor older persons for 
their determination to save our democ- 
racy, their strong work ethic to revive 
the world economy and their contin- 
ued contributions to our well-being. 
We can all learn from the accomplish- 
ments of our older Americans—not 
only from the past but their present 
efforts as well. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
honoring our older citizens by support- 
ing this resolution. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COURTER. Further reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, with passage of the 
Older Americans Month resolution, 
Congress joins with the President and 
the country in celebrating May as 
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Older Americans Month and recogniz- 
ing the contributions our senior Amer- 
icans have made, and continue to 
make, to this Nation. 

In the district I represent, the Fifth 
District of Florida, our area agency on 
aging has coordinated activities and 
programs throughout May in celebra- 
tion of this special month. These ac- 
tivities will focus attention on the vital 
role older Americans play in our com- 
munities and will point out the special 
concerns of older Americans in today’s 
society. I am sure that many of my 
colleagues have similar activities 
taking place in their districts during 
this month, and those groups and indi- 
viduals involved in planning and par- 
ticipating in these events are to be 
commended for their efforts. 

I am proud to be the sponsor of this 
resolution and thank the 225 of my 
colleagues who cosponsored this meas- 
ure in order that Congress can public- 
ly join with the country and the Presi- 
dent who on May 6 officially declared 
May as “Older Americans Month.” 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, fur- 

ther reserving the right to object, I 
would like to indicate one further 
thing, and I said so during a markup 
in our Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Garcta) and I have 
worked very closely during the past 4 
years in Congress, he as the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Census and 
Population of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and I as the 
ranking minority member. I would like 
to say in the Recorp and publicly that 
there is no finer gentleman in the 
Congress. I do not think there is any 
Member or any chairman who works 
more closely and gives more respect to 
minority views, and I would like to 
thank my chairman very much. I 
know the gentleman is moving to a dif- 
ferent subcommittee, and that is the 
reason I want to state this in the 
RECORD. 
Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
here today to join the rest of the Con- 
gress and the country in honoring this 
Nation's senior citizens as part of 
Older Americans Month. The millions 
of older Americans who have served 
their country and their community so 
long and faithfully deserve all the rec- 
ognition we can give them. In this 
year, the 20th anniversary of designat- 
ing May to honor older Americans, it 
is especially appropriate to call atten- 
tion to the contributions that older 
Americans have made. The older 
Americans of today fought in both 
world wars to preserve freedom. 
Today’s senior citizens brought this 
country from growing pains to adult- 
hood. Older Americans helped bring 
this Nation to its position of world 
leadership. 

Moreover, their efforts were based 
on values that Americans of all ages 
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should emulate. Dedication to God 
and country, family and community 
were the guiding principles that 
today’s senior citizens lived by in forg- 
ing this great country. I am proud of 
this Nation and I strive to live by 
these values that our senior citizens 
have espoused. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I pay tribute to 
older Americans. The millions of 
senior citizens around the country and 
the more than 265,000 people over the 
age of 60 in San Diego have helped 
make this country what it is today— 
the country with the best quality of 
life in the world.e 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 


H. Con. Res. 101 

Whereas older Americans have contribut- 
ed many years of service to their families, 
their communities, and the Nation; 

Whereas the population of the United 
States is comprised of a large percentage of 
older Americans representing a wealth of 
knowledge and experience; 

Whereas acknowledgement should be 
given to older Americans for the contribu- 
tions they continue to make to their com- 
munities and the Nation; and 

Whereas many States and communities 
provide such acknowledgement of older 
Americans during the month of May: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in recognition 
of— 

(1) the traditional designation of the 
month of May as “Older Americans Month" 
by the President of the United States, and 

(2) the repeated expression by the Con- 
gress of its appreciation and respect for the 
achievements of older Americans and its 
desire that these Americans continue to 
play an active role in the life of the Nation, 
it is the sense of the Congress that the 
people of the United States should observe 
Older Americans Month with appropriate 
programs, ceremonies, and activities. 


The concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. : 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NATIONAL ORGAN DONATION 
AWARENESS WEEK 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 229) 
to authorize and request the President 
to issue a proclamation designating 
April 24 through April 30, 1983, as 
“National Organ Donation Awareness 
Week,” and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration in the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the right to object. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support House 
Joint Resolution 229 to designate “Na- 
tional Organ Donation Awareness 
Week.” A similar bill (S.J. Res. 78) 
passed the Senate on April 21. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent years, we 
have all become aware of the great im- 
portance of being an organ donor and 
the tremendous medical strides that 
have been made in organ transplants. 

More and more Americans are 
making donor designations but a great 
many more are needed. This legisla- 
tion brings to the public attention 
that a concerted effort is needed to 
obtain more donors for those thou- 
sands of people who desparately need 
an organ transplant. Through such do- 
nations a person gives continued life 
to those in need while bringing satis- 
faction to themselves in knowing they 
helped a person to live. 

Every State has made an endeavor 
to make its citizens aware of the con- 
tribution they can make to humanity 
by being an organ donor. Many States 
have programs where by donations 
can be designated on a driver’s license 
or by carrying a donor’s card. There- 
fore, I feel that by calling attention to 
a specific week we will be able to make 
all citizens aware of the significance of 
this program and the contribution 
they will be making to society. Many 
lives can be saved or prolonged if do- 
nations or organs are made promptly. 

This legislation invites all our citi- 
zens to be aware of what they can do 
to help their fellow man or woman. 

I urge prompt consideration of this 
bill. 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COURTER. Further reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just like to take this opportunity to 
say that in the 4 years I have chaired 
this subcommittee my colleague, the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
CouRTER) has worked closely with me. 
I am deeply appreciative of the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Courter) and I hope 
that, while still a Member of the full 
committee, my new subcommittee title 
will be such that we will continue to 
work together in the manner that we 
have over these years that we have 
been here together. 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate those words and I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COURTER. Further reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
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yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, it 
sounds as though the resolution is for 
a very worthwhile purpose. 

Do I understand that there is going 
to be an amendment offered to assure 
ourselves that the week is going to be 
changed? As I heard the resolution 
read, the week which was described is 
a week which is already past, and I 
would hate to see this particular event 
passed by because we acted too late. 
Are we going to have an amendment 
to that effect? 

Mr. COURTER. That is correct. The 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Garcia) and I both know that we 
could not have gotten this thing 
through the watchful eye of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. We knew 
the gentleman would catch that and, 
therefore, we are fully prepared to 
amend the resolution at this juncture. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H. J. Res. 229 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation designating April 24 through April 
30, 1983, as National Organ Donation 
Awareness Week“. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GARCIA 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garcta: On 
page 1, line 4, after the word “designating” 
strike the dates “April 24 through April 30, 
1983“ and insert in lieu thereof, April 22 
through April 28, 1984.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to authorize and re- 
quest the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating April 22 through 
April 28, 1984, as ‘National Organ Do- 
nation Awareness Week'.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
resolutions just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION FOR THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY TO 
HAVE UNTIL 5 P.M. TOMOR- 
11 TO FILE REPORT ON H.R. 
1510 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary have until 5 p.m. 
on tomorrow, May 13, 1983, to file a 
report on H.R. 1510, the Immigration 
Reform and Control Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALKER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I do so to ask 
the gentleman whether this has been 
cleared with the minority. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, it has been 
checked with the minority, the rank- 
ing minority member of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FisH), and he has no objection to 
this unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man, Mr. Speaker, and I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION ACT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1984 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 183 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for consider- 
ation of the bill, H.R. 2066. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 2066) to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Science Founda- 
tion for fiscal years 1984 and 1985, 
with Mr. TRAXLER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FUQUA) will be recognized 
for 30 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. WINN) will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognized the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FUQUA). 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 2066 provides 
authorization of appropriations for 
the National Science Foundation for 
fiscal year 1984. The bill provides 
$1,342.7 million for the research and 
educational activities of the Founda- 
tion. This amount provides for an in- 
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crease of $50.4 million above that rec- 
ommended by the administration. Of 
this increase, $50 million will be used 
to support new research initiatives, de- 
velopment of new university research 
laboratories, and to enable universities 
to take advantage of the technological 
revolution occurring in the delivery of 
instructional materials. The moneys 
we have added will enable our Nation's 
universities to become competitive in 
the rapidly expanding high-technolo- 
gy fields of the future. 

We have also added $0.4 million of 
special foreign currency funds to the 
administration’s request to support 
NSF’s newly assigned role as lead 
agency in the new United States-India 
joint research program. 

Within the Research Directorates, 
we have restored funding to the be- 
havioral, social, and information sci- 
ences to approximately their 1980 
levels. The increases for these pro- 
grams were balanced by slight de- 
creases in the amounts authorized for 
other research programs. I wish to 
stress, however, that these other re- 
search programs will still receive in- 
creases of between 19 and 20 percent 
above last year’s appropriations. 

We have included language that re- 
stores $23.2 million to the Directorate 
for Scientific, Technological, and 
International Activities (STIA). The 
administration’s proposal to shift 
these moneys out of STIA into the 
other directorates raised concern that 
the international, women and minori- 
ties, small business innovation re- 
search, and other programs would lose 
their special focus and be absorbed in- 
discriminately in the other director- 
ates. While we support efforts to em- 
phasize these areas in other research 
programs, we felt their management 
should be continued through STIA. 

Science and engineering education 
has, of course, been a special concern 
of the Committee on Science and 
Technology and the Committee on 
Education and Labor chaired by my 
esteemed colleague, Hon. CARL PER- 
KINS. Because of the gravity of the 
problems facing our entire educational 
system in providing for science, math, 
and engineering, and their importance 
to our Nation’s well-being, our two 
committees took early action to report 
H.R. 1310—a bill designed to begin to 
address those problems. The bill was 
passed on the House floor on March 2, 
1983, by a strong bipartisan vote and 
the Senate is now considering various 
counterparts to that bill. As my col- 
leagues will recall, H.R. 1310 provides 
for a balanced education program to 
be administered independently, but 
collaboratively, by the Department of 
Education and the NSF. The NSF 
component provides for $130.0 million 
for summer institutes and workshops, 
post-secondary faculty development, 
educational research, and a special 
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cost-sharing engineering and science 
personnel fund. 

In the bill we are considering today. 
the administration has requested 839.0 
million for graduate fellowships and 
precollege teaching activities. We be- 
lieve these programs will nicely com- 
plement the responsibilities assigned 
to NSF in H.R. 1310. And, because of 
the earlier House action on H.R. 1310, 
we did not believe it was necessary to 
enlarge further the authorization of 
funding for NSF’s education activities 
in H.R. 2066. 

I wish to call particular attention to 
the importance of the $50 million 
which we have added for new initia- 
tives in research instrumentation. Cur- 
rent estimates are that it will take be- 
tween $2 and $4 billion to renew the 
research facilities of our universities. 
We all recognize that a problem of 
this magnitude will take time to solve. 
The First Budget Resolution for fiscal 
year 1984 passed by this House recog- 
nized the need for additional instru- 
mentation support by the Foundation. 
The Science and Technology Commit- 
tee has chosen to authorize an addi- 
tional $50 million for the coming fiscal 
year for this new initiative. We intend 
these funds to be used for the develop- 
ment of facilities for advance research 
where the capital cost of equipment is 
high and for the exploration of new 
technologies in universities’ research 
and educational roles. As it will take 
time for the Foundation to develop 
the programs necessary to accomplish 
these aims, we chose to be prudent in 
the authorization of funds the first 
year. 

In summary, our recommendations 
for the Foundation provide for a sig- 
nificant increase in support for all 
areas of basic research within the 
Foundation with major emphasis on 
the revitalization, renewal, and expan- 
sion of the modern scientific and engi- 
neering research instrumentation and 
facilities so badly needed to maintain 
the competitiveness of U.S, science 
and engineering. This 22-percent in- 
crease from last year in the amount 
we are recommending to be authorized 
for NSF represents a commitment by 
this committee to insure the continued 
vitality and health of American uni- 
versity science and engineering re- 
search, and education. 

For the use of all Members, I have 
included in my statement the summa- 
ry from committee Report 98-73, in- 
cluding a summary table: 


I. SUMMARY 
BUDGET ACTIONS 


Budget total 


The President’s budget included a request 
for $1,292,300,000 for the National Science 
Foundation in fiscal year 1984. 

H.R. 2066 includes new obligational au- 
thority totalling $1,342,700,000. This 
amount is a $50,400,000 increase over the 
Administration's request. 
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Increases 


1. A new program to provide high technol- 
ogy instrumentation for new research initia- 
tives, new laboratory development and tech- 
nology for delivering instruction is author- 
ized at $50 million. 

2. Biological, Behavioral, and Social Sci- 
ences is increased by $12.8 million, to pro- 
vide $15 million in additional funding for 
the social, behavioral and information sci- 
ences. 

3. Funds for the Special Foreign Curren- 
cies account are increased by $400 thousand 
to provide monies to coordinate the new 
U. S./ India cooperative program. 

Decreases 


1. The request for Mathematical and 
Physical Sciences is decreased by $5.7 mil- 
lion to $358.6 million, providing an increase 
over fiscal year 1983 of $58.9 million. 

2. The request for Engineering is reduced 
by $2.0 million to $121 million, providing an 
increase over fiscal year 1983 of $20.2 mil- 
lion. 

3. The request for Astronomical, Atmos- 
pheric, Earth and Ocean Sciences is de- 
creased by $5.1 million to $329.8 million, 
providing an increase of $53.6 million over 
fiscal year 1983. 

Other 


1. The bill requires that of the amount au- 
thorized for Biological, Behavioral and 
Social Sciences, not less than $8 million 
shall be available for the Information Sci- 
ence and Technology Subactivity. 

2. The bill requires that not less than 15 
percent of the sum of the amounts author- 
ized for Mathematical and Physical Sci- 
ences, Engineering, and Astronomical, At- 
mospheric, Earth and Ocean Sciences shall 
be used for research instrumentation. 

3. The bill requires that of the amount au- 
thorized for Research and Related Activities 
exclusive of the amounts for Antarctic Re- 
search Programs, Scientific, Technological 
and International Affairs and High Tech- 
nology Research Instrumentation, 
$23,200,000 be made available through real- 
location for programs in the Directorate of 
Scientific, Technological, and International 
Affairs. 

OTHER ACTIONS 


A. The bill amends the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 to provide greater 
flexibility in establishing special commis- 
sions by the National Science Board and in 
providing membership for such commis- 
sions. The bill also repeals section 6 of 
Public Law 95-99 regarding National Re- 
source Centers, the codification being con- 
sidered as redundant and unnecessary. 

B. Two additional amendments were 
made: (1) to repeal a disclosure provision 
contained in an earlier amendment to the 
National Science Foundation Organic Act 
which has been superseded by broader pro- 
visions and requirements of the Ethics in 
Government Act; (2) to repeal the National 
Science Foundation Act for fiscal year 1978 
provisions banning NSF employees from 
owning patents on inventions resulting from 
NSF work. NSF does no in-house research 
and the provisions have never been needed. 

C. Additional concerns and views of the 
Committee are reflected in the sections of 
this report on views and programs. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize ap- 
propriations to the National Science Foun- 
dation for fiscal year 1984 in the amount of 
$1,339,700,000 out of money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated and $3,000,000 
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for fiscal year 1984 in foreign currency 
which the Treasury Department determines 
to be excess to normal requirements of the 
United States as follows: 


Budget activities 


Research and related ac- 

tivities: 

Mathematical and physi- 
cal sciences 

Engineering 

Biological, behavioral 
and social sciences 

Astronomical, 
pheric, Earth 
ocean sciences 

U.S. Antarctic program... 

Scientific, technological 
and international af- 


Authorization 
fiscal year 1984 


$358,600,000 
121,000,000 


236,400,000 


329,800,000 
102,100,000 


36,800,000 
development 
and management. 
High technology 
search instrumenta- 


66,000,000 


50,000,000 


Special foreign currency 3,000,000 


Science and engineering 


education 39,000,000 


1,342,700,000 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION BUDGET COMPARISONS— 
ACTIONS BY THE COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND TECH- 
NOLOGY 


[Authorizations in milions of dollars} 


Adminis- 
tration 

request 
fiscal 


. 


Current 
fiscal 


lss 


$364.3 
123.0 


223.6 


$358.6 
121.0 


236.4 


334.9 329.8 
102.1 102.1 


36.8 36.8 
0 50.0 
66.0 66.0 

0 0 


1,250.7 1.3007 


39.0 39.0 
26 3.0 


12823 13027 
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Mr. Chairman, I wish to pay tribute 
to the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. WALGREN) and also 
to the ranking minority member on 
the subcommittee, the distinguished 
gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
GREGG) for the fine work and coopera- 
tion that they have given in bringing 
this matter through the hearings and 
to the floor, and I urge the adoption 
of the committee’s bill as reported by 
the committee without amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 
and I rise in support of an authoriza- 
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tion for the National Science Founda- 
tion as proposed by the President. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 2066 which we 
have before us today is basically a very 
good piece of authorizing legislation. I 
do not think that there is any question 
that the work of the National Science 
Foundation is more important now to 
our Nation than at any other time in 
the Foundation’s 35-year history. The 
Presidential request for the Founda- 
tion for fiscal year 1984 recognizes the 
importance of the Foundation’s work. 
The request proposed an 18-percent 
increase in overall funding for NSF 
compared to fiscal year 1983. That re- 
quest is for $1.3 billion. Unfortunately, 
at full committee markup of H.R. 
2066, $50 million additional was added 
to the bill. This money was added to 
support new instrumentation initia- 
tives and cloaked in those magic words 
of 1983 “high technology.” I cannot 
support such an unwarranted increase 
and will, at the appropriate time, offer 
an amendment to strike that $50 mil- 
lion from the bill. I should point out 
to my colleagues that this bill already 
contains $180 million for instrumenta- 
tion, double the level of just 2 year 
ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a 
few moments to describe some of the 
noteworthy and scientific accomplish- 
ments that have recently been 
achieved through National Science 
Foundation-supported projects. The 
Members will hear more about the in- 
strumentation issue when my amend- 
ment is offered, but I thought it would 
prove useful to mention some other 
accomplishments that do not fit easily 
into the “high technology” category. 
As most of my colleagues may recall, 
several years ago the National Science 
Foundation was under consistent 
attack when the annual authorizations 
were brought up because of some very 
unfortunate research grant titles given 
to some of their projects. I am happy 
to report that those are a thing of the 
past now, and that the sample of 
projects that I am about to describe 
are true examples of the fine work 
that the Foundation supports. 

Mr. Chairman, NSF has supported a 
study to investigate very intense, 
short-lived downdrafts that may prove 
very hazardous to aircraft on takeoff 
and landing. This study shows that 
some of these downdrafts occur very 
close to the ground and lead to an out- 
ward burst of air when the downward 
rushing air spreads horizontally. This 
phenomenon has been called a micro- 
burst. An aircraft crossing a micro- 
burst will encounter first, a strong 
headwind, and then a strong tailwind 
after it passes the burst center—an ex- 
tremely hazardous situation. The ex- 
tensive data collected by the study will 
be further analyzed over the next sev- 
eral years in order to improve our un- 
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derstanding and detection of micro- 
bursts. 

Research by scientists from the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, supported by the 
National Science Foundation, has 
shown that there are extensive areas 
of permafrost in the sediments of the 
Continental Shelf off the North Slope 
of Alaska. The identification of the 
distribution, depth, and instability of 
this permafrost will help the petrole- 
um industry to adapt well placement 
and drilling practices to the perma- 
frost areas. 

Termites annually cause U.S. prop- 
erty owners an estimated $705 million. 
Research supported by the National 
Science Foundation has developed a 
new pesticide which uses methods that 
the insects themselves employ to kill 
their enemies. Once the termites have 
consumed this new lethal chemical 
they return to their colonies to live 
about 3 more days. During this time 
they transfer the poison to their 
fellow nest-mates killing as many as 
60,000 at a time. The new pesticide has 
many advantages over previously used 
poisons in getting rid of termites. It af- 
fects only termites and leaves no 
harmful residue so it does not pollute 
the environment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have mentioned 
some of the highlights of NSF-sup- 
ported research to give the Members 
some idea of the broad scope of work 
that the National Science Foundation 
is engaged in. I have always been a 
strong advocate of a healthy budget 
for the National Science Foundation. 


My objections to this bill in its current 
form center around what I have de- 
scribed as excessive levels of spending, 
authorized in areas where the Founda- 


tion cannot possibly productively 
spend the money in fiscal year 1984. It 
certainly appears that we have a 
strong national economic recovery un- 
derway, and this body and this Con- 
gress do not aid that recovery when we 
support a budget busting bill such as 
this one. The Foundation has received 
an 18-percent increase over last year in 
the President’s request. They continue 
to do good work—and I hope that this 
House will continue to support that 
work. At the same time, we can contin- 
ue our national economic recovery by 
authorizing a prudent level of spend- 
ing. I hope that the Members will sup- 
port my amendment when it is of- 
fered. 

Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my privilege to 
serve as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Science 
and Technology out of which the Na- 
tional Science Foundation authoriza- 
tion comes. I would just like to make 
several general points. 

One is that I think we have to com- 
mend the administration for the in- 
creased emphasis that it is putting in 
its recommendations to the Congress 
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on research and development, particu- 
larly basic research. It is true that 
they are recommending an increase in 
the National Science Foundation 
budget and that is certainly to be com- 
mended. I hope we are passing the 
time when we in this Congress made 
knee-jerk reactions to the validity of 
increases in these kinds of areas, being 
for or against them simply because it 
was spending or not spending money. I 
think we are finally realizing that 
there is great value to be found in this 
kind of true investment. 

I think also that we have to take 
into account the importance of the 
Federal research dollar in our univer- 
sity system. We often underestimate 
the degree that Federal dollars play in 
the strength of our universities. The 
President of one west coast university 
recently underscored in its alumni 
communication that relatively few pri- 
vate dollars involved in supporting re- 
search compared to the level of Feder- 
al funds. On a comparitive basis for 
this university, private support would 
have to be increased $25 for every $1 
of Federal funds lost if a level re- 
search effort were to be maintained. 
Similarly, if they were to try to accom- 
plish the same amount of research out 
of the flow of money from a private 
endowment, the size of that endow- 
ment would have to be $3.75 billion 
alone for that one university. 

So we really do have a very large 
Federal role in maintaining the 
strength of our universities in this 
area. 

I would like to point out one of the 
things that I think is very valuable 
that the committee has done in this 
bill. It has added some strength to the 
social and the behavioral sciences. 
That is particularly important when 
we realize that we must keep a strong 
university research base in this area as 
well. There is much to be contributed 
by the social and the behavioral sci- 
ences. They had suffered inordinately 
in the reductions associated with the 
1980-84 timeframe. In fact, while the 
Math and Physical Science Director- 
ate of the National Science Founda- 
tion was increasing its funding by 
some 60 percent, the behavioral and 
social sciences were losing 40 percent 
of their funding during that time after 
considering inflation. 

The fact of it is that, if we are to 
have a strong university-based effort 
in this area which has such potential 
to contribute to our society, we have 
to maintain, not cut, the funding. This 
is the only way those with good talent 
will stay in research in the behavioral 
and social sciences. It is the only way 
younger students will maintain an in- 
terest in these sciences rather than go 
elsewhere and undermine our future 
ability in that area. 

I would also like to note that we are 
increasing the science education effort 
in the National Science Foundation, 
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although only slightly, in this authori- 
zation. That is largely because this 
House did approve a major role for the 
National Science Foundation in H.R. 
1310 which addressed the educational 
function in science and math, and en- 
gineering in general. We do have a 
slight increase in this bill in the sci- 
ence education area, but it is really 
only slight because it complements the 
role that we gave to NSF in the math 
and science education bill under H.R. 
1310. If we had not done that, we 
clearly would be, I think, on a biparti- 
san basis doing much more in science 
education in the authorization for 
NSF than is in this bill. 

I can only stress how much basic re- 
search, and particularly the education 
area, has to contribute to our long-run 
economic and social well-being in this 
country and urge my colleagues to 
support the bill in its strength as it 
comes out of the subcommittee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WALGREN) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WAL- 
GREN was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALGREN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GEKAS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a little con- 
cerned about the language in the bill 
that would allow so-called committee 
veto over reprograming authoriza- 
tions. 

Would the gentleman tell me, first 
of all, is it correct that that still ob- 
tains in the bill? Is that subject to 
amendments yet today? Does anyone 
know whether that is going to be 
amended out, or is that program still 
in the bill? 

Mr. WALGREN. To my knowledge, 
those provisions are still in the bill 
and I do not know whether there are 
amendments to be offered today that 
would address that. 

Mr. GEKAS. Does the gentleman 
feel that that is a workable concept, 
aside from its questionable constitu- 
tionality, which I feel is a serious ques- 
tion? I am thinking about the practi- 
cal effect of such veto power. 

Suppose that Congress is in recess or 
has adjourned, or the committee in 
question has not seen fit to meet for 
the purpose of reviewing a particular 
reprograming? Does that not mean 
that we have a loose kind of structure 
embedded in the bill? Suppose some- 
thing comes up and then within 2 days 
the House recesses for the summer, or 
adjourns? What are we going to do 
about that? 

It seems.to me we are leaving a lot of 
things in limbo by virtue of the struc- 
ture. 
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Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALGREN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. FUQUA. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, maybe I can add 
some light. This is rather routine lan- 
guage that is contained in most of the 
authorization bills to permit certain 
reprograming authority, but it is not a 
veto. We ask only that the committees 
be properly notified of where the 
money is being transferred from and 
what the intended purpose is. 

Mr. GEKAS. Does it not mean that 
it would automatically go into effect if 
the committees do not act? 

Mr. FUQUA. That is correct. 

Mr. GEKAS. Then it is a kind of 
committee veto. 

Mr. FUQUA. No. 

Mr. GEKAS. Well, it is not a com- 
mittee veto, but the lack of action on 
the part of the committee would result 
in approval. 
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Mr. FUQUA. That is correct. We can 
ask them to come up in hearings and 
review their plans or we could even 
take some other action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WALGREN) has expired. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes so I may 
continue my response to the gentle- 
man. 

We do this in the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, and we 
do it in the Department of Energy. It 
is a routine thing to give flexibility to 
the agency to reprogram. Otherwise 
we would say they could not repro- 
gram anything. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I guess what I 
am saying is that no one should do it, 
in my judgment, because I do believe 
it is constitutionally flawed. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, we try 
to give management flexibility to the 
agency, but we want to know what 
they are doing. We require them to 
notify us in a timely fashion exceeding 
10 percent, as outlined in the bill, so 
that we are aware of what reprogram- 
ing action they would take. We do it in 
most all of the agencies, and we exer- 
cise our oversight responsibilities to 
make sure that there is good reason to 
do what they are proposing to do. In 
most cases we agree with them. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the committee 
would not be hampered, if this lan- 
guage were not here, from preventing 
them from doing exactly that thing, 
calling for meetings and oversight for 
a particular purpose; is that correct? 

Mr. FUQUA. If we did not have the 
language, we could prohibit any repro- 
graming, period, but we realize they 
should have this flexibility. Many 
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times when budgets are going through 
the budget cycle, it may be 2 or it may 
be 3 years after figures were proposed 
before they are actually ready to be 
spent. So we feel that it gives some 
management flexibility to the agency, 
yet the Congress still retains control. 

We can call the agency in and we 
can object, and we work it out very 
cordially with the agencies. In matters 
where we have objected, we have made 
them come forth with more explicit 
information, information in more 
detail. We may object, and then they 
generally try to adhere to the wishes 
of the congressional committees that 
oversee their budgets. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I have no doubt 
that it has worked as the gentleman 
said it works. I am asking whether or 
not the same result could obtain if we 
had flat authorizations without this 
30-day lapse and still have a subcom- 
mittee that wanted to have oversight, 
exercise its oversight. 

For my own edification, I would 
simply like to know, if this language 
did not appear at all in this bill, would 
there be anything to prevent an ap- 
propriate committee or subcommittee 
from calling for oversight hearings or 
review hearings when they were 
needed? 

Mr. FUQUA. Yes we have that au- 
thority without this language. 

Mr. GEKAS. That is what I am 
asking. 

Mr. FUQUA. However, this language 
permits the agency the flexibility to 
manage. The circumstances may 
change. There may be other programs 
where they feel they would like to 
spend more money than they original- 
ly intended, or there may be some 
other programs where they cannot 
spend this money, and they want to 
know how they can best utilize their 
funding. 

We give them these tools, and we 
tell them we want them to notify us 
and keep us currently and accurately 
informed about any provision when 
they request a change to modify their 
funding, as outlined in the authoriza- 
tion bill as well as the appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Fuqua). 

As an unknowing freshman, at the 
moment I prefer my method. Maybe I 
can learn the gentleman’s method as 
we go along. For now I reserve my ob- 
jections to it. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. GREGG). 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, as the 
ranking member of the subcommittee 
which deals with the National Science 
Foundation, first I would like to con- 
gratulate the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. WALGREN) for running a 
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superb series of hearings on the status 
of the National Science Foundation 
and the different functions of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and for 
being most cooperative and open with 
the minority in determining how this 
authorization should be arrived at. 

The authorization that passed out of 
the subcommittee was one that passed 
out unanimously. It was within the 
confines of the original dollar amount 
sent up by the White House in its pro- 
posed budget, and it was for a figure of 
$1,292,300,000. However, upon getting 
to the full committee, there was an ad- 
ditional $50 million added to the au- 
thorization for the purposes of the in- 
strumentation issue which has already 
been alluded to. Much of the discus- 
sion today on this bill will revolve 
around that $50 million in additional 
funds authorized for the purposes of 
instrumentation. 

I think the Members should be 
aware that, on top of that $50 million, 
we understand there will be another 
amendment possibly offered which 
will add an additional $50 million, thus 
raising the overage to $100 million in 
the area of instrumentation. This be- 
comes a figure which is very hard for 
many of us to accept in light of the 
fact that the budget which we passed 
out of the subcommittee and also the 
budget that was sent up by the admin- 
istration included a 60-percent in- 
crease in instrumentation, a very criti- 
cal field, acknowledged as such, obvi- 
ously, by that level of increase from 
1983 and a 100-percent increase from 
1982 in the area of instrumentation. 

So we are not talking here at all 
about reducing spending, we are talk- 
ing rather about a rate of increase, 
and when we are looking at a 60-per- 
cent increase, which would add to it 
$50 million or possibly $100 million as 
an additional increase, we are looking 
at dramatic increases in instrumenta- 
tion funding—possibly so dramatic 
that the field cannot absorb it in the 
space of time that they would be ap- 
plied, although that is certainly argu- 
able since there is clearly a shortage of 
instrumentation in many areas of the 
science fields. 

However, there is also a shortage of 
funds here at the Federal level. We 
are facing a $200 billion deficit, and we 
do have to show some sort of fiscal re- 
straint when we are addressing these 
critical areas, whatever they may be. 

I think it should be noted that prior 
to passing this bill, we have passed a 
bill on science and math education, 
H.R. 1310, which represented a new 
money allocation to NSF of $130 mil- 
lion, and when we combine that 
money with the moneys in this 
budget, we end up with an increase of 
14 percent over last year’s allocations 
in NSF’s funding. This is on top of the 
18 percent increase which the adminis- 
tration has already asked for and 
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a has been accounted for in this 
II. 

Coming up as amendments to this 
bill will be a number of amendments 
offered by the minority, one of which 
would require that if we are going to 
go forward with instrumentation 
funds, we do it on a matching grant 
basis, and another of which would re- 
quire that we take a look at elementa- 
ry and secondary school instrumenta- 
tion if we are going to go into the in- 
strumentation business in this sort of 
massive funding manner, because both 
those issues, I think, are critical to the 
instrumentation issue as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, again I wish to thank 
the chairman of the subcommittee and 
the chairman of the full committee 
for their courtesy during the marking 
up and presentation of this authoriz- 
ing bill, and we look forward to the 
amendment process. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Brown). 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, at this point I merely wish 
to add my own commendation to the 
committee chairman and the ranking 
minority member for the work they 
have done in bringing this excellent 
bill to the floor, and I can wholeheart- 
edly urge its support by all the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

This bill, which is basically in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the administration, with the minor 
changes that have been referred to, 
represents almost a meeting of the 
minds between the committee and the 
administration over the importance of 
basic research to the future economic 
health and national security of this 
country. This is in somewhat of a con- 
trast to the situation that we faced 2 
years ago when we faced sharp cuts 
from the administration in its commit- 
ment to the NSF budget. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. WINN) has pointed out, 
the President’s budget this time repre- 
sents a healthy overall increase of 18 
percent over the current year’s spend- 
ing for basic research. In the subcom- 
mittee the only change that was made 
was a very slight shifting of funds—in 
the order of $15 million—between the 
various research programs in order to 
give what the committee felt was a 
better balance. 
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So I think that we are on the same 
wavelength here. We have come to a 
common recognition that this coun- 
try’s future world competitiveness or 
postion of leadership in global trade, 
as well as in the new technologies that 
are developing so rapidly around the 
world, depends upon our continued 
support of a healthy scientific commu- 
nity in this country. This is what the 
legislation seeks to accomplish. 
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The area of disagreement which will 
be explored more fully under the 5- 
minute rule when I offer a bipartisan 
amendment to increase the funding 
for research instrumentation in uni- 
versities, that area of disagreement is 
one on which I do not claim any divine 
guidance or wisdom. The full commit- 
tee acted to increase the amount in 
the President’s budget by $50 million. 

I, with Congressman BOEHLERT of 
New York, will propose an amendment 
to add another $49 million to that. 

This is the point that our distin- 
guished ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. WINN), 
spoke to in pointing out that this was 
going further than he thought was 
justified, that it broke the President’s 
budget and might hamper recovery. I 
think each of us will have to make his 
own judgment on this. 

My purpose in offering the amend- 
ment is to give each Member of the 
House an opportunity to record his 
own sense of priority about the urgen- 
cy of enhancing our research base in 
the great research universities of this 
country. Over half of the basic re- 
search funded by the Federal Govern- 
ment is done in these universities. I 
will make the argument that they are 
badly in need of additional assistance 
in order to continue to do that job in 
the way that they should. 

I would point out that while we are 
exceeding the President's budget, that 
we are within, and carefully within, 
the budget that the House has already 
passed. 

I would point out that rather than 
hampering recovery, the budget which 
the House has already passed contains 
lower deficits than the budget which 
the President submitted to us. If one is 
concerned about the effect of deficits 
on economic recovery, one should at 
least give some weight to the argu- 
ment that the House-passed budget 
containing the $100 million aimed at 
enhancing the health of our basic re- 
search community may be a better 
way to stimulate recovery than the 
budget submitted to us by the Presi- 
dent, with the higher level of deficit 
contained therein. 

Now, I know that one can get into 
partisan arguments over that. I hope 
we do not do too much of that. 

I merely am making the point that a 

reasonable case can be made that this 
amendment will stimulate recovery, 
rather than not stimulating the recov- 
ery. 
Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia (Mr. BATEMAN), a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. BATEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
certainly have no notion that I, as a 
freshman Member of this body, have 
an expertise that is in any way com- 
mensurate with that of my more 
senior colleagues, but being a fresh- 
man, perhaps I do have some fresher 
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perspective as to the part of the proc- 
ess we are going through, which I 
think is very germane to what we do 
with the level of authorization that is 
contained by this bill as it comes to us 
from the full committee. 

I, like most Members, sit on more 
than one committee. We tend to have 
a greater ardor for those subject mat- 
ters that are attended to by the com- 
mittees on which we serve. Sometimes 
I fear that that ardor leads us to ex- 
cesses for particular programs, 
projects, and concerns of our subject 
matter jurisdiction in our committees 
than is really consonant with the 
wisest fiscal course for our National 
Government as a whole. 

Certainly no one, whether on the 
committee or off, can successfully 
debate the negative of the proposition 
that our colleges, our universities, are 
in need of enhancement in their labo- 
ratory facilities and in their scientific 
instrumentation. There is a clear and 
demonstrable need for it. 

It is for that reason that the admin- 
istration’s proposed budget for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation contemplat- 
ed an increase, not a decrease, but an 
increase in spending authority by 
some 18 percent, and for scientific in- 
strumentation of some 60 percent. 
That is a very substantial increase in 
spending authority. I commend it. 
Without any dissenting voice in the 
subcommittee or full committee, it is 
commended as a step in the right di- 
rection. 

The problem that arises to my mind 
is not whether or not we need ad- 
vancement and enhancement and uni- 
versity instrumentation and laborato- 
ry facilities. The question is really one 
of when is enough enough, given the 
fiscal constraints under which we op- 
erate. If there were not a finite 
amount of public funds available for 
this and other worthy activities, then 
certainly the addition of the $50 mil- 
lion which was added for instrumenta- 
tion at the full committee level, and 
the proposal that will emerge on the 
floor today to add yet another $50 mil- 
lion for related purposes would be en- 
tirely beneficial, and were we to have 
gone into this session and through this 
process with some time within which 
to structure a program for the sound 
expenditure of that level of money, it 
clearly ought to be done; but to do it 
in the face of a dramatic and unman- 
ageable deficit, I suggest exceeds any 
proper reasonable basis of when we 
have provided enough. 

I think it is encumbent upon this 
Congress to exercise some self-disci- 
pline and some restraint. As a member 
of the committee and having many of 
the concerns about the scientific and 
technological capability of the United 
States, and not losing our superiority 
and dominance in it, we have got to be 
contructive. We have got to be positi- 
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tive. We have got to expend additional 
funds; but again, how do we go on 
spending or acting as if we had funds 
to spend when in fact our coffers are 
empty. 

This is the constraint that I feel 
compelled to speak to and to implore 
the House on a nonpartisan basis, on a 
bipartisan basis, not to exceed the 
limits of that which is fiscally pru- 
dent. 

Let me suggest that what we are 
doing here brings to mind another ex- 
ample of where we are throwing 
money at a problem. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that colleges and uni- 
versities will come forward and apply 
for an additional $50 million in ex- 
penditure, indeed, for another $100 
million in expenditure; but are they 
going to be applied to some program 
where we set the priorities as to where 
the additional funding is most needed 
and where we ought to use it, what to 
buy first. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. BATEMAN. What we are really 
faced with in terms of the crisis in ex- 
penditures for instrumentation is not 
that the 18 percent—indeed, 60 per- 
cent—in that category proposed by the 
administration is not a dramatic leap 
forward, is not a sound proposition. 
What we are dealing with—a problem 
which has become acute because of 
long neglect. 
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If I thought that we were not going 
to get a constant programmatic in- 
crease to remedy this neglect by the 
60-percent increase originally pro- 
posed by the subcommittee if we were 
going to get it by this proposed 105- 
percent increment of $50 million, if we 
were going to get it by adding another 
$50 million and making it a 150-per- 
cent increase there might be some jus- 
tification for it. But I do not think this 
quantum leap in 1 year, assures any 
continuity for future years, and I 
think it violates the rule of when 
enough is indeed enough. 

I would hope that we would restrain 
ourselves, that we would exercise some 
self-discipline and do our part at least 
in this modest way of holding this in- 
crease for scientific instrumentation 
down to what amounts to a 60-percent 
spending increase rather than an ex- 
aggerated, and I think inflated, pro- 
posal to make this a 105-percent in- 
crease. 

Certainly we should not, given our 
fiscal constraints, make it as much as 
150-percent increase in spending for 
these programs. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BoEHLERT), a member of the 
committee. 
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Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, for 
openers I would like to commend the 
administration and the President for 
requesting an 18-percent increase in 
the authorization for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. That is a plus. 

But it does not go far enough. It 
does not go far enough for some very 
basic reasons. 

I am a freshman in this body. Four 
months ago I did not know anything 
about computers except the experi- 
ence gained as my 11-year-old daugh- 
ter consistently beat me in our Ms. 
Pacman game at home. 

But during the past few months I 
have participated in hearings in our 
committee and I have listened to the 
debate and I have developed a special 
concern. So when our colleagues talk 
about what the committee did to add 
$50 million to the NSF authorization 
for instrumentation I say I proudly 
identify with that addition, just as I 
proudly indentify with the amend- 
ment that will be offered during our 
deliberations to add another $50 mil- 
lion for instrumentation. 

In a “Dear Colleague” letter joined 
in with myself, my distinguished col- 
league from California (Mr. Brown) 
and my distinguished colleague from 
Colorado (Mr. WIRTH) we said: 

Today our place at the cutting edge of sci- 
entific research has been jeopardized by a 
decade of neglect of our research facilities, 
by consistent underinvestment in scientific 
instrumentation. 

This is not just the opinion of 
Brown, WIRTH, and BoEHLERT. This is 
an opinion that is shared by people 
who have a day-to-day involvement 
and concern. 

I would bring to my colleagues’ at- 
tention a statement by Robert Rosen- 
weig, who is president of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. He said: 

In the Nation's major universities the 
source of most basic research facilities built 
in the 1960s are now inadequate, and much 
of the instrumentation for research is scan- 
dalously out of date. 

Referring back to the Dear Col- 
league” letter, it was our conclusion, 
as we wrote to our fellow Members, 
that— j 

Long-term economic growth will require 
sustained reinvestment in one of our most 
important national resources, the scientific 
and technological enhancement of our uni- 
versities. 

Mr. Chairman, during our proceed- 
ings we had testimony from Prof. Ken- 
neth Wilson of Cornell University. 
Professor Wolson is a Nobel Prize 
winner, a young man, a national asset. 
During those hearings he pointed out 
to us that today in Germany the aver- 
age graduate student has access to su- 
percomputers. Yet this national re- 
source, this young Nobel Prize winner 
who has so much to offer our Nation, 
does not have similar access. 

It disturbs me to see in the United 
Kingdom, in France, Japan, and Ger- 
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many a determined effort to outstrip 
us, to outdo us, to do us one better. We 
are No. 1 right now in computer tech- 
nology. I wonder: will we retain that 
position? We are challenged. 

Ten years ago we used to be able to 
say we were No. 1 in the auto industry 
and we were challenged. We were not 
up to that challenge. 

So when we say, as we are saying, 
that we think it essential, and clearly 
in the national interest that we add 
more money to the National Science 
Foundation budget for instrumenta- 
tion, particularly for our university re- 
search centers, we are saying that we 
are clearly acting in the national inter- 
est. We are saying that we want to 
maintain our dominant position, we 
want to be No. 1 not just today or to- 
morrow but for 10, 20, or 30 years into 
the future. 

The challenge is this. I think we are 
up to it. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOEHLERT. I will be glad to 
yield to my distinguished colleague 
from California. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I want to 
commend the gentleman on his ex- 
tremely eloquent and forceful state- 
ment. I think that is one of the best 
arguments that I have heard for the 
importance of enhancing our basic ca- 
pabilities in research, particularly 
through the development of advanced 
computers, that I have heard. I want 
to pay tribute to the gentleman for his 
statement and for the contribution 
that he has made during the work of 
developing this bill within the Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. I thank my col- 
league and yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, today 
we are considering an important bill, 
the National Science Foundation au- 
thorization bill, H.R. 2066. 

The various science, math, and high- 
tech programs that make up the Na- 
tional Science Foundation are vital to 
our Nation—both on the international 
and domestic front—especially, as we 
enter into the high-tech era. Further- 
more, I feel that NSF is an agency 
that both houses programs of such 
vital importance and, at the same 
time, manages them very well. I sup- 
port maintained Federal funding and 
support for NSF. I wish for once I 
could vote for the NSF authorization 
bill. 

However, some Members of this 
body are under the impression that 
the only way to improve our Nation's 
capacity in this area and other areas is 
to pour some more money on the prob- 
lem. This bill's fiscal year 1984 author- 
ization level for NSF represents a 22.4- 
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percent increase over the fiscal year 
1983 appropriation level and a 3.9-per- 
cent increase over the President's 
fiscal year 1984 budget request for 
NSF. That is too much. 

This bill, with its irresponsible fund- 
ing recommendations, is not the 
simple answer to our Nation’s math 
and science woes. Instead, it is another 
example of Congress unwillingness to 
control spending. Without control we 
cannot keep the Nation on the road to 
economic recovery. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been listening 
to this debate with keen interest via 
the television machine in my office. I 
believe that the committee has done a 
splendid job on this bill, as it always 
does. 

I further wish that I could be in the 
position that the committee members 
are in, for certainly it is a good thing 
to be in favor of research, that most 
blessed of all Government activities 
which we hope is going to rain bene- 
fits on our citizens and their progeny 
for many years to come. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, as I look at the 
amounts of money we are talking 
about, at a time when we are wrestling 
with deficits which have pinned us not 
two out of three times, but every time, 
it seems to me that the committee, 
however highly motivated it may be, is 
setting a terrible example for this 
House and setting a terrible example 
for our country, and for the world. 

Again, there is nothing I like to sup- 
port more than this kind of program. 
Not only is it a good program, but I 
think it is rather well managed by the 
NSF, which I think is one of our 
better agencies. 

But, Mr. Chairman, at a time when 
we are trying to keep costs down, not 
only does our Chief Executive come in 
asking for 18 percent more, but the 
committee escalates that to 22 per- 
cent, and soon we will have an amend- 
ment on the floor that will take it up 
even further. 

Those Members who have always 
complained that we cannot spend our 
defense increase money fast enough 
are pouring more money into a single 
function than probably can be spent 
responsibly over the next years. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GREGG. The gentleman raises 
an excellent point on defense spend- 
ing. I suspect the gentleman realizes 
that this budget is rising at a rate that 
is three times what is proposed in the 
defense budget by the administration’s 
figures and would be four times what 
is proposed in the defense budget if 
the committee figures were to pass, 
and would be five times what is pro- 
posed in the defense budget if the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Brown) were to 
pass. 
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Mr. FRENZEL. I thank the gentle- 
man for that clarification. 

Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the distin- 
guished subcommittee chairman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. WALGREN). 


o 1300 


Mr. WALGREN. Just to observe 
that the rate of increase really only 
depends on where you start from and 
if this is in fact a critical national 
need, and if we are not doing anything 
near what we should do, we should be 
embracing these kinds of rates of in- 
crease. 

Mr. GREGG. If the gentleman will 
yield on that point. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GREGG. There is no question 
you have to start at a point to discuss 
rate of increase and I start from the 
point when this administration came 
into office. You could also start at a 
point to discuss rate of increase of de- 
fense spending. I think if you start in 
the seventies on defense spending you 
would see that that had decreased at a 
rate that was faster than the National 
Science Foundation funding decreased 
during that period if at all. 

So, I do not think there is any ques- 
tion what we are talking about here is 
a program accelerating at a much 
faster pace and by the administra- 
tion’s agreement than the Defense De- 
partment is accelerating. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I thank the gentle- 
man for that comment. If I may pro- 
ceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Spending in this bill is going forward 
at a rate which I consider excessive. 
Unfortunately around here, many 
Members rely on the budget process to 
apply discipline, and that does not 
work very well. Then when that fails, 
we look to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. And we say why did they not 
apply discipline? 

But discipline begins with the au- 
thorizing committees. And when we 
have budgets presented by authorizing 
committees that are 22 percent, and 
maybe some more, over what we spent 
last year, it is quite clear that there is 
no discipline around here. It is also 
clear how we got to the $200 billion 
deficit. 

No program, however wonderful, 
needs to be accelerated at this pace. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I 
would vote against this bill even if it 
were reduced to the President’s re- 
quest. That is too high, too. Despite 
my great respect for the work of the 
committee and for NSF, in the name 
of fiscal sanity, I ask for a no vote on 
H.R. 2066. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of H.R. 2066, the 
fiscal year 1984 National Science 
Foundation authorization. I want to 
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commend my chairmen, Don Fuqua 
and Douc WALGREN, for their expert 
leadership on this bill. 

Our investment in basic research is 
an investment in our Nation’s future. 
To a large extent, our economic vitali- 
ty and military strength depend on 
our scientific knowledge and the qual- 
ity of our Nation’s engineers, scien- 
tists, and technicians. NSF has the re- 
sponsibility for the health of science 
across all disciplines. I am pleased that 
this bill gives NSF an 18-percent in- 
crease to help fund research in all 
fields of science and engineering. I am 
especially pleased that the base level 
for the behavioral, social, economic, 
and information sciences has been re- 
stored to fiscal year 1981 levels and 
that a special $50 million research in- 
strumentation initiative has been au- 
thorized. NSF has estimated that it 
could cost as much as $4 billion to 
update and replace obsolete equip- 
ment at our Nation’s universities and 
colleges. Quality research requires 
quality equipment; obsolete equipment 
is a chronic and serious problem that 
must be addressed. 

This is a well-balanced, fiscally 
sound NSF budget. During a time 
when we are concerned about losing 
our economic, military, and technolog- 
ical leadership, we must pursue a vig- 
orous program of basic scientific re- 
search and training. I urge my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle to 
support this legislation. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 2066, which au- 
thorizes appropriations for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for fiscal 
years 1984 and 1985. I congratulate 
the members of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology and the leader- 
ship of Mr. Fuqua. The additional au- 
thorization of $50,400,000 over the ad- 
ministration’s request will enable the 
Foundation to enhance its leadership 
in science and technology. 

In particular, I wish to emphasize 
the need for increased support for 
black and other minority postsecond- 
ary educational institutions by the 
Foundation. These institutions contin- 
ue to graduate a significant portion of 
this Nation’s black baccalaureate re- 
cipients. The additional funds provid- 
ed for replacement and renewal of re- 
search instrumentation should enable 
the Foundation to increase support in 
this category for these institutions. 

I also wish to applaud the commit- 
tee’s strong statement in support of in- 
creased funding for programs designed 
to increase the participation of women 
and minorities in science and educa- 
tion. In particular, I support the com- 
mittee’s direction that $2 million be 
utilized for the national research op- 
portunity grants (NROG) program. 

Finally, I support the authorization 
for the research improvement in mi- 
nority institutions (RIMI). This pro- 
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gram assists minority postsecondary 
institutions in improving their re- 
search capabilities in graduate science 
and engineering programs. 

@ Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the distinguished 
chairman and the members of the Sci- 
ence and Technology Committee for 
their fine work on H.R. 2066. This bill, 
authorizing the National Science 
Foundation, represents and excellent 
effort to consolidate America’s leading 
role in supporting basic scientific re- 
search. 

In addition to authorizing increased 
support for the mathematical and 
physical sciences as well as $50 million 
for the costs of instrumentation, H.R. 
2066 specifies that $15 million be set 
aside for support of research in the 
social and behavioral, and information 
sciences. Research in the social and 
behavioral sciences addresses problems 
such as economic productivity, capital 
formation, savings behavior, learning, 
and cognitive development—all areas 
of great concern as American struggles 
to regain its economic preeminence. 
Much of our productivity problem has 
behavioral rather technological roots, 
as the Japanese have taught us only 
too well. 


Mr. Chairman, the provisions of 


H.R. 2066 effectively address the cur- 
rent needs of basic science research in 
the United States. I wholeheartedly 
support the committee’s bill.e 

@ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am pleased to support passage 


of H.R. 2066, the reauthorization of 
the National Science Foundation. The 
provision of this bill that earmarks $15 
million for support of research in the 
social, behavioral, and information sci- 
ences goes a long way toward remedy- 
ing past imbalances in the NSF scien- 
tific programs, which have arisen over 
the years. 

Although it is almost universally rec- 
ognized that this Nation must commit 
itself to wholehearted support of basic 
science research if we are to maintain 
our role as economic world leader, the 
important contributions made by 
social and behavioral science research 
in this area is less well understood. 
The example of Japan’s extraordinary 
successes, however, makes plain the 
important contributions made by 
human factors to a nation’s innovation 
and productivity. 

It should be pointed out that the les- 
sons Japan learned so well were 
taught them by American social and 
behavioral scientists whose work, al- 
though it was overlooked here, con- 
vincingly demonstrated how productiv- 
ity and innovation in the workplace 
could be enhanced by applying 
straightforward behavioral principles. 
The scientific disciplines that pro- 
duced this work, nevertheless, have 
benefited from an increasingly small 
percentage of the NSF budget over 
the years falling from 5.9 percent of 
the NSF budget in fiscal year 1980 to 
3.3 percent in proposed fiscal year 
1984. 
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There is much to be learned from 
the social science disciplines of psy- 
chology, economics, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and political science, among 
others, about how our society func- 
tions and how we might be able to im- 
prove upon our past performance. I 
am pleased to see that Mr. Fuaqua’s 
committee has seen fit to restore fund- 
ing for research in these important sci- 
entific disciplines. The Nation will be 
healthier for it in the long run.e 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, as 
we consider the National Science Foun- 
dation Authorization bill (H.R. 2066) 
today, I feel compelled to express what 
is certainly a valid concern. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation is among 
those agencies/departments most in- 
volved in research and development ac- 
tivities; yet, it also remains among 
those such entities which continuously 
award the fewest dollars in their budg- 
ets to historically black colleges and 
universities. In fact, in 1980, only 1 per- 
cent of all Federal sponsored research 
was conducted at these institutions. 

These sad facts continue, despite the 
knowledge that our historically black 
education institutions produce the larg- 
est percentage of blacks in the profes- 
sions. We do our country a disservice 
when we allow this to happen. 

My concern goes one step further. In 
statistics compiled by the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Black Higher 
Education and Black Colleges and Uni- 
versities for 1978, the National Science 
Foundation fellowship and trainee- 
ships for black doctoral recipients 
lagged significantly behind both white 
and foreign students. In particular, the 
highest percentage of these fellowships 
were awarded to blacks in the life sci- 
ence and education, versus the physical 
sciences and engineering. 

I do not need to remind my colleagues 
of the necessity of insuring that more 
attention be given to technological 
skills at the undergraduate, graduate, 
and post graduate levels. We must in- 
sure that our students are prepared not 
only for the job market, but, to assume 
leadership in addressing the technolog- 
ical needs of our growing society 
through innovative research, develop- 
ment, and discoveries. 

Our black colleges and universities 
continue to feel the detrimental impact 
as financial aid programs are slashed 
for a significant portion of their popu- 
lations. We certainly should not ignore 
the need for these institutions to re- 
ceive Federal research dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reluctant to vote 
in favor of the legislation before us to- 
day because I cannot accept any ex- 
cuses for the apparent neglect on the 
part of the National Science Founda- 
tion with respect to historically black 
institutions. Ironically, it is often that, 
when we are able to secure Federal ini- 
tiatives for minority businesses, many 
agencies find ingenuous excuses for not 
fulfilling their obligations. One of the 
more popular excuses is that the agen- 
cies just cannot find these type busi- 
nesses to perform a particular job. For 
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years, we have disproven these conten- 
tions, and I do hope that the National 
Science Foundation does not resort to 
the use of similar empty excuses for 
the low percentage of its awards to his- 
torically black institutions. 

I would urge my colleagues to think 
seriously about this, and let us work 
together to improve the record of the 
National Science Foundation and other 
agencies involved in research and deve- 
lopment.@ 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. Pursuant to the rule, the Clerk 
will now read the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology now printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2066 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 2. (a) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the National Science Foundation 
for the fiscal year 1984, the indicated sums 
in the following categories: 

(1) Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 
$358,600,000. 

(2) Engineering, $121,000,000. 

(3) Biological, Behavorial, and Social Sci- 
ences, $236,400,000. 

(4) Astronomical, Atmospheric, Earth, and 
Ocean Sciences, $329,800,000. 

(5) Antarctic Research 
$102,100,000. 

(6) Scientific, Technological, and Interna- 
tional Affairs, $36,800,000. 

(7) Program Development and Manage- 
ment, $66,000,000. 

(8) Science and Engineering Education, 
$39,000,000. 

(b) Of the sum of the amounts authorized 
under subsections (ai), (a)(2), and (a4), 
not less than 15 per centum shall be avail- 
able for research instrumentation. 

(c) In addition to the amount authorized 
under paragraph (6) of subsection (a), an 
additional $23,200,000 shall be made avail- 
able from the amount authorized under 
paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), and (7) of sub- 
section (a) to the Directorate of Scientific, 
Technological, and International Affairs to 
be obligated under such paragraph (6). 

(d) Of the amount authorized under sub- 
section (a)(3), not less than $8,000,000 shall 
be available to the Information Science Di- 
vision. 

(e) In addition to the amount authorized 
under subsection (a), there is authorized to 
be appropriated to the National Science 
Foundation the sum of $50,000,000 for high 
technology instrumentation to be used for 
new research initiatives, new laboratory de- 
velopment, and technology for delivering in- 
struction (including software cost and royal- 
ties when an integral part of such instru- 
ments). The Foundation is authorized to 
provide such arrangements as will facilitate 
user charges for private, public, or consor- 
tia-owned devices. 

Sec. 3. Appropriations made under author- 
ity provided in sections 2 and 5 shall remain 
available for obligation or for obligation and 
expenditure for periods specified in the Acts 
making the appropriations. 


Programs, 
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Sec. 4. From appropriations made under 
authorizations provided in this Act, not 
more than $2,500 for fiscal year 1984 may be 
used for official consultation, representa- 
tion, or other extraordinary expenses at the 
discretion of the Director of the National 
Science Foundation. His determination shall 
be final and conclusive upon the accounting 
officers of the Government. 

Sec. 5. In addition to the sums authorized 
by section 2, not more than $3,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1984 is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for expenses of the National Science 
Foundation incurred outside the United 
States, to be drawn from foreign currencies 
that the Treasury Department determines 
to be excess to the normal requirements of 
the United States. 

Sec. 6. If the total amount of appropria- 
tions made by any Act for fiscal year 1984 
for program activities included in sections 2 
and 5 is less than the total amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for those activities 
by sections 2 and 5, the amount available 
from such appropriations for any particular 
program activity shall bear the same ratio 
to the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated for that activity by sections 2 and 5 as 
the total amount of the appropriations 
made by such appropriation Act for all in- 
cluded program activities bears to the total 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
those activities by sections 2 and 5 (with the 
minimum amount required by section 2(b) 
being reduced in the same ratio), except to 
the extent specifically otherwise provided in 
the text of the Act making the appropria- 
tions for the program activities involved. 

Sec. 7. Funds may be tansferred among 
the categories listed in section 2(a) so long 
as the net funds transferred to or from any 
category do not exceed 10 percentum of the 
amount authorized for that category in sec- 
tion 2. The Director of the Foundation may 
propose transfers to or from any category 
exceeding 10 percentum of the amounts au- 
thorized for that category in section 2. An 
explanation of any such proposed transfer 
shall be transmitted in writing to the Speak- 
er of the House, the President of the 
Senate, the House Committee on Science 
and Technology, and the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. The pro- 
posed transfer may be made only when 
thirty calendar days have passed, after the 
transmission of such explanation, without 
the chairman of either such committee 
having notified the Director to the effect 
that the committee objects to the proposed 
transfer. 

Sec, 8(a) Section 9 of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, is 
amended to reads as follows: 

“Sec. 9(a) Each special commission estab- 
lished under section 4(h) shall be appointed 
by the Board and shall consist of such mem- 
bers as the Board considers appropriate. 

“(b) Special commissions may be estab- 
lished to study and make recommendations 
to the Foundation on issues relating to re- 
search and education in science and engi- 
neering.“. 

(b) Section 6 of the National Science 
Foundation Authorization Act, Fiscal Lear 
1978 (Public Law 95-99), is repealed. 

(c) Section 10 of the National Science 
Foundation Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 
1978 (Public Law 95-99), is repealed. 

(d) Section 12 of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 is amended by strik- 
ing out subsection (b) and by striking out 
(a)“. 


Mr. FU UA (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute be consid- 
ered as read, printed in the RECORD 
and open to amendment at any point. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FUQUA 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, technical in nature. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fuqua: Before 
section 2 add the following: That this Act 
may be cited as the ‘National Science Foun- 
dation Authorization Act for fiscal year 
19847. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
technical amendment to correct an 
error when the bill was filed. I know of 
no objection to the amendment and 
urge agreement. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no objections to the amendment and 
would agree with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Fuqua). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WINN 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Winn: On 
page 3 of the bill, strike lines 4 through 12. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
which I am offering with the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Grecc), simply deletes $50 million of 
the authorization that was added to 
this bill in our full committee markup. 
This $50 million would go toward a 
new program to provide high-technol- 
ogy instrumentation for new research 
initiatives, new laboratory develop- 
ment, and technology for delivering 
instruction. On the face of it, of 
course, this sounds like an excellent 
idea. None of my colleagues should be 
surprised to know that various associa- 
tions of colleges, universities, and 
graduate schools are all behind this 
proposal. They would benefit directly 
from this $50 million add-on. So why 
should they not be eagerly elbowing 
their way into the line for this free 
lunch. However, our responsibilities as 
Members of this House go beyond 
looking out for parochial interests. We 
must look at a broader picture and it is 
here that I believe the case for adding 
this $50 million fails. 

If I were to tell you that an agency 
received an 18 percent increase in 
fiscal year 1984 funding over the previ- 
ous year, most of you would assume 
that I was talking about the Depart- 
ment of Defense. In fact, I would be 
talking about the National Science 
Foundation. That is correct, the Presi- 
dent’s budget request for NSF recom- 
mended an increase of 18 percent over 
the appropriated level for fiscal year 
1983. To my knowledge this is the 
largest percentage increase requested 
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for any single agency in the Federal 
Government this year. For the first 
time in 7 years, our Science, Research, 
and Technology subcommittee report- 
ed the NSF authorization out at the 
administration’s requested level. I 
agree with them that this is a com- 
pletely adequate budget request. 

Now, I am certain that we will hear 
statements in opposition to this 
amendment that say $50 million, or 
even more, is desperately needed for 
high-technology instrumentation. Un- 
fortunately this is just not justified. 
The budget request of $1.3 billion for 
NSF contains $180 million for just 
such instrumentation initiatives. This 
represents a 60-percent increase over 
fiscal year 1983 appropriation levels, 
and a 100-percent increase over fiscal 
year 1982 levels. It is obvious to me 
that the National Science Foundation 
is peddling as fast as it can in this 
area. They could not productively 
spend an additional $50 million or 
$100 million in these areas in fiscal 
year 1984. 

Simply put, there is a need for Fed- 
eral dollars to support instrumenta- 
tion initiatives. But, the requested 
budget adequately handles these 
needs. I am certain that we will see ad- 
ditional funding requested by the ad- 
ministration for these areas in fiscal 
year 1985, when the Foundation will 
be able to responsibly absorb and use 
additional funding. I think it does a 
great injustice to the many other Fed- 
eral agencies which are under severe 
fiscal constraints to add an unneces- 
sary $50 million to a National Science 
Foundation budget that has already 
received such significant increases. 

I urge the adoption of my amend- 
ment and yield back the balance of my 
time. 


PERFECTING AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
BROWN OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a perfecting amend- 
ment to the section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Perfecting amendment offered by Mr. 
Brown of California: Page 3, line 6, strike 
out “$50,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$99,000,000”. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, my amendment would add 
$49 million to funding provided 
through NSF to upgrade scientific in- 
strumentation. This amendment 
simply raises the authorization to the 
level agreed to in the fiscal year 1984 
first budget resolution. 

Some of you are probably wondering 
why we are making such a big fuss 
over scientific instrumentation. To put 
it simply: Without a significant im- 
provement in our university research 
instrumentation and facilities, the eco- 
nomic health of our Nation is in 
danger. A bold statement like that de- 
serves some background, so let me out- 
line the connection between laborato- 
ry equipment and the health of our 
economy. 
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The media, along with the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, have been filled re- 
cently with references to high technol- 
ogy. Many people now recognize that 
the nature of our economy is changing 
and that we are experiencing greater 
international economic competition. 
While we cannot stake our entire 
economy on high technology, new 
technologies will continue to provide 
economic growth, greater productivity, 
and new jobs. A recent survey indicat- 
ed that in the race to develop new 
technologies, the United States is lead- 
ing Japan in 56 key technologies while 
Japan leads us in 51. If we hope to 
maintain and improve our internation- 
al economic position, we cannot afford 
to let that slim lead erode any further. 

Many of you probably followed the 
series in the Washington Post last 
week about international competition 
in high technology. That series point- 
ed out that we have not always done 
as good a job as we should have in 
turning our scientific knowledge into 
marketable goods and services. We in 
Congress will be spending many hours 
in the coming months debating the 
best ways to capitalize on our leader- 
ship position in science and technolo- 
gy. I will be joining in that debate 
with some ideas of my own, but I want 
to focus today on the more fundamen- 
tal question: How do we maintain our 
scientific and technological leader- 
ship? Those upcoming debates about 
export controls, technology transfer, 
antitrust provisions, and a new De- 
partment of Trade will all be moot if 


we do not act soon to rebuild the very 
foundations of our scientific communi- 
ty. 

An editorial in Monday’s Washing- 
ton Post asked the following simple 


question: “How are Americans to 
maintain their technological 
strength?” The answer given by the 
Post was a good one. It said, in part: 

The first thing is to keep putting money 
into the sources of it [America’s technologi- 
cal strength]—basic science, engineering 
and every kind of education. Keep it in 
mind that this country’s basic economic re- 
source is its highly educated labor force. 

This advice from the Post is not 
news to us. We learned a great deal 
about the link between science, educa- 
tion, and our economy when we debat- 
ed and passed H.R. 1310, the Emergen- 
cy Math and Science Education Act. 
Now that we have recognized the im- 
portance of math and science educa- 
tion, it is time to consider a related 
subject, the importance of up-to-date 
scientific instrumentation. 

In order to compete at the cutting 
edge of scientific research, our scien- 
tists need sophisticated, state-of-the- 
art equipment. Many scientific discov- 
eries occur when a scientist uses a 
new, previously unavailable instru- 
ment to explore nature in greater 
detail than anyone has before. Imag- 
ine, for example, the new worlds that 
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open up when a more powerful tele- 
scope or particle accelerator is first 
put to use. Depriving our scientists of 
up-to-date instrumentation means 
that scientists in other countries will 
be the first to explore new scientific 
frontiers. Asking our scientists to keep 
us in the forefront of science and tech- 
nology without modern instrumenta- 
tion is like asking a race-car driver to 
win the Indianapolis 500 with a Model 
T Ford. 

In addition to keeping us in the fore- 
front of scientific research, there is 
another need for up-to-date scientific 
equipment and facilities—to train sci- 
entists and engineers for high-technol- 
ogy industries. In testimony before the 
Science, Research, and Technology 
Subcommittee, a spokesman for the 
chemical industires complained that: 

The majority of students are trained or do 
research on technologically obsolete instru- 
ments. This is especially significant since 
universities are expected to provide students 
with the advanced training and research 
skills necessary to help industries remain 
competitive. 

The spokesman continued: “The net 
result is a decrease of the innovative 
capacity of industry.“ These com- 
ments are typical of those from all the 
high-technology industries. 

You might be wondering if the situa- 
tion is really as bad as I suggest it is. 
Before spending any money, should 
not we first request some studies to 
assess the situation? Fortunately, a 
number of good studies have recently 
been completed. One study, conducted 
by the Association of American Uni- 
versities for the National Science 
Foundation, found that the median 
age of instrumentation in universities 
is twice that in industry. As one uni- 
versity researcher said: “The ivory 
towers are now in industry.“ Don’t you 
think we should bring our universities 
into the 1980's? With the rapid 
changes transforming technology and 
the international marketplace, can we 
really afford to let our universities lag 
3 or 4 years behind everybody else? 

It is not only American industry 
which has superior laboratories, it is 
also foreign universities. When asked 
to contrast their laboratories with for- 
eign laboratories, a number of univer- 
sity researchers stated that the superi- 
or equipment is found in other coun- 
tries, especially in Japan and West 
Germany. 

A number of other studies also docu- 
ment the very real problem we are 
facing. To put the problem in terms 
we Members of Congress can under- 
stand, I can quote recent testimony 
from Dr. Knapp, the Director of the 
National Science Foundation. Dr. 
Knapp said: 

As much as $4.4 billion would be required 
over a 3-5 year period to fully upgrade in- 


strumentation at the 100 leading academic 
research institutions. 
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To solve a problem of this magni- 
tude, we will need a sustained effort 
over a number of years from a number 
of Federal agencies. And we need to 
start now. The additional funds pro- 
vided by this amendment will help ini- 
tiate this multiyear effort. I realize 
that some problems the Nation faces 
cannot be solved by allocating Federal 
dollars. However, the university in- 
strumentation problem cannot be 
solved without Federal dollars. 

It is important that we stretch and 
manage well those Federal dollars. 
The Science and Technology Commit- 
tee has asked NSF to be creative in its 
use of funds—through matching provi- 
sions, through sharing of equipment 
and facilities, and through the encour- 
agement of innovative financing meth- 
ods. With these types of programs, the 
$100 million instrumentation initiative 
can reverse a deade of decline. 

The Federal funds we invest today 
in improved instrumentation will be 
returned many times over in the 
coming decades through economic 
growth. If we choose instead to save 
some funds now by spending less on 
instrumentation, we may find our- 
selves having to spend it many times 
over in coming decades when forced to 
buy advanced technology from our 
economic competitors. When looked at 
from this perspective, the budgetary 
question becomes: How can we afford 
not to upgrade our scientific instru- 
mentation? 
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This is not a budget-busting amend- 
ment. This is a carefully calculated 
amendment to keep within the budget 
and as I pointed out earlier, that 
budget is one which contains a lesser 
deficit than the one submitted by the 
President and in my opinion would 
have a healthier economic effect if it 
is adhered to than the budget offered 
by the President. 

Now essentially the question we 
have to decide is, as the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. WI dd) indicated, 
how much is enough. What is a rea- 
sonable figure to meet a problem 
which we all agree is a problem. There 
has been no question about that. We 
know that we need to support basic re- 
search in this country, that the uni- 
verisites are the site and locale of the 
bulk of that basic research, that their 
instrumentation and computational 
facilities have lagged for the last 10 
years, and that we need to do some- 
thing about it. 

Is $186 million adequate? Is $186 
million plus $50 million? Is $186 mil- 
lion plus $100 million? Basically, that 
is the question we are asked to look at. 

Now, I have not lightly taken this 
decision. I have referred to studies 
which the National Science Founda- 
tion commissions almost every year as 
to the extent of the problem. I could 
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cite two of those studies, one made in 
1980, called the Emerging Issues in 
Science and Technology in 1981, 
which points to the obsolescence of 
scientific instrumentation in research 
universities. More recently we have a 
report called the Lax Report, a panel 
appointed by the National Science 
Foundation, which studied the compu- 
tational problem. But even more re- 
cently in testimony before the sub- 
committee, and I ask the Members to 
pay careful attention to this, the Di- 
rector of the Foundation, Dr. Knapp, 
said: 

As much as $4.4 billion would be required 
over a three to five year period to fully up- 
grade instrumentation at just the 100 lead- 
ing academic research institutions. 

Now, divide $4.4 billion by 3 to 5 
years, divide it by 5 it is easier, and 
you get, $880 million per year. And we 
are talking about $50 million per year. 

Now I do not expect the National 
Science Foundation to meet this whole 
need. If my colleagues will carefully 
read the report of the committee and, 
in fact, if the Members will go back 
and read the committee report each 
year for the past 5 years, you will see 
the same thing, that we urge that this 
problem be addressed, that we recog- 
nize it will not be solved by Federal 
money, that we urge on the universi- 
ties to seek other sources of funding, 
we ask other agencies to provide 
money for this purpose, and the sum 
total all of these will not reach the 
amount which the Director of the 


Foundation says is necessary, $4.4 bil- 
lion in the next 3 to 5 years for just 
the top 100 universities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from California (Mr. 
Brown) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BROWN 
of California was allowed to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GREGG. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

On that point, the gentleman makes 
the point that $800 million was needed 
in instrumentation. The gentleman 
will acknowledge that the administra- 
tion budget has $400 million in it for 
instrumentation, correct? 

Mr. BROWN of California. Not in 
the National Science Foundation, it 
does not. If the gentleman has infor- 
mation about other sources, I would be 
glad to have them. 

Mr. GREGG. Well, that is a total in- 
strumentation figure throughout the 
framework of the various budgets 
which we deal with. The gentleman 
would not expect the National Science 
Foundation to pick up all the responsi- 
bility for instrumentation. There are 
other areas where instrumentation 
dollars are being spent. 
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Mr. BROWN of California. The gen- 
tleman is correct. And if he is making 
the point that the total of all the 
agencies of the Federal Government is 
still only about half of what the Direc- 
tor says is needed, I would agree with 
him. 

Mr. GREGG. Than I would assume 
that the gentleman would agree to 
some sort of proposal whereby the 
Federal effort in instrumentation 
would be matched by the private 
sector and we could pick up that addi- 
tional $400 million. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I am glad 
the gentleman makes that point. That 
is precisely what the committee report 
recommends and it suggests in great 
detail how the Foundation should ex- 
plore mechanisms for doing that. I 
think if they do it very well we will 
begin to make up this gap that I have 
referred to here. 

Mr. GREGG. If the gentleman will 
yield further, if we take the $100 mil- 
lion add-on, which would make it a 
$500 million expenditure throughout 
the Government that would occur as a 
result of the gentleman’s amendment 
and the committee grossing up the fig- 
ures already in NSF and we were to 
match that at a 50-percent level, we 
would obviously be moving at a rate 
that would be faster than even the 
$800 million which the gentleman 
projects we need. 

Mr. BROWN of California. The fig- 
ures that I am using are the figures 
from the Director of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. I have not used any 
figures that I have created myself 
here. 

Mr. GREGG. The figures I am using 
were presented before our committee 
by Mr. Keyworth, the President's Sei- 
ence Advisor, in February of this year, 
when he stated to us that $400 million 
of the Federal fiscal year 1984 budget 
proposal for basic research will go to 
purchase replacement of instrumenta- 
tion. That is a phenomenally large 
commitment for the public sector to 
undertake. I suspect that the private 
sector should be asked to take up at 
least 50 percent of the instrumenta- 
tion needs of the private and public 
sector educational facilities. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I appre- 
ciate the contribution of the gentle- 
man and I would not argue with any- 
thing that he has said. I would merely 
point out that the private sector has 
not done that well. We should expect 
them to. We try to encourage them in 
the report of the committee. I hope 
that they will. And I will join with the 
gentleman in every way possible. But I 
would like to point out, just to indicate 
another measure of the scope of this 
gap, that recently when the Depart- 
ment of Defense announced $30 mil- 
lion for instrumentation and invited 
applications, they got over $700 mil- 
lion in applications for that $30 mil- 
lion in instrumentation money. 
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Now this is for defense purposes. 
And I cannot stress too much that 
what we are talking about here is vital 
to the defense and security of this 
country. 

Mr. GREGG. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, I think it should be 
made clear that in the language of the 
bill which we are dealing with here—I 
am not talking about committee re- 
ports—I am talking about the lan- 
guage of the bill, there is no match 
under the section which we are talking 
about, under section 2E. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Has the 
gentleman read the committee report 
on page 12? 

Mr. GREGG. The report may talk in 
terms of match. I am talking about 
the language of the bill. There is no 
requirement that for this $100 million 
which the gentleman is now going to 
be requesting that we add on to the 
$400 million national expense on this 
item, for that additional $100 million 
there is no request that there be by 
law a match of those dollars. 

Mr. BROWN of California. The gen- 
tleman is correct. The direction we 
give the Foundation is for them to 
stretch this money in every way possi- 
ble and we suggest ways in which they 
should stretch it, including the match- 
ing by private enterprise. 

Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. WALGREN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

On the point of the overall Federal 
expenditure on instrumentation being 
$400 million or whatever number mil- 
lion, one of the problems that strikes 
me is that it is only in the National 
Science Foundation that we charge an 
agency with balancing the instrumen- 
tation to take into account the overall 
health of science. 

I imagine that this country could 
dump a tremendous number of million 
of dollars into instrumentation that 
might be focused on defense or fo- 
cused on very high energy physics or 
the like and leave the balanced ap- 
proach to the health of science woe- 
fully inadequate. And I would hope 
that for that reason alone that we 
focus on the National Science Founda- 
tion as a source for the balance in in- 
strumentation that we need. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
Brown) has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. GREGG and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Brown of 
California was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire. 
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Mr. GREGG. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I would 
make two notes. First, the $400 million 
figure is overcited by the Science Ad- 
viser to the President and that he is 
the individual who does coordinate the 
distribution of instrumentation funds 
throughout the whole Government 
and his recommendation of $800 mil- 
lion, which is the figure that we are 
talking about here as being what is 
needed on a gross figure as versus just 
the public sector, is a figure which was 
arrived at, one assumes, by looking at 
his perspective, not at simply the Na- 
tional Science Foundation’s perspec- 
tive. 

Therefore, I think it is a correct re- 
flection of an adequate expenditure in 
instrumentation by the public sector. 

And second, our bill is clearly per- 
verse the way it is treating instrumen- 
tation because if we are really going to 
talk instrumentation, if we are really 
going to talk about the future of 
American science, we have got to talk 
about elementary and secondary 
schools where we have the grossest 
lapse of instrumentation, where you 
have an incredible dropoff in the 
amount of science which can be deliv- 
ered because you do not have the tools 
to deliver it, where only 4 percent of 
all elementary schools in this country 
have any laboratories at all for sci- 
ence. 
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Only 13 percent of our high schools 
have math laboratories. Less than 36 
percent of our high schools have com- 
puter facilities. 

So there is no question but that the 
instrumentation issue is being ad- 
dressed at the Federal level across the 
board, and to say that this language is 
going to correct or remedy the extent 
to which there may be perversions in 
that system is not accurate, because 
this language does not take into con- 
sideration, first, the math issue, which 
is the private sector contribution and, 
second, it does not take into consider- 
ation the elementary and secondary 
school issue. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Again, I 
appreciate the gentleman's contribu- 
tion. I think he knows that we are in a 
process of modifying our thinking on 
this overall problem. The President is 
modifying his thinking. The gentle- 
man notes the importance of improv- 
ing the teaching capability in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The 
President last year would not have 
agreed with him on that. This year 
the President agrees with him on that. 
The President asked for $50 million. 
There is a good parallel here between 
the instrumentation budget request. 
The President asked for $50 million to 
address the problem the gentleman 
refers to in education. The House 
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passed a bill with $425 million in it to 
address the same problem. 

We are coming to recognize the need 
to address these problems. We have 
not yet reached agreement on the ade- 
quacy of the level. And, frankly, I 
value this debate and discussion very 
much because I think it will give us an 
opportunity to explore in our own 
minds what it is that we think needs 
to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
Brown) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Brown 
of California was allowed to proceed 
for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I would point out that this 
funding that we are talking about here 
is addressed rather narrowly to univer- 
sity instrumentation. We have deliber- 
ately broadened it to make sure that it 
included computers and computational 
capability. 8 

We are also in the language of the 
bill encouraging the use of computers 
in instruction, which would apply to 
elementary and secondary education, 
and the networking of computers, so 
that universities throughout the coun- 
try can have access to some of the 
super computers which now they do 
not have access to. 

If we had focused this just on com- 
puters and tried to keep our lead, 
which we have rather tenuously over 
the Japanese, it would have required 
more money than is in my amend- 
ment. I think the Members of the 
House all are aware of this fact. What 
we have here is an initiative which ad- 
dresses the problem in a way which we 
think will produce the maximum na- 
tional benefit both in the computer 
field and in other fields of research in- 
strumentation. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very glad that the gentleman made 
reference to our hope and our desire 
and our commitment on the commit- 
tee to have set up a system for 
networking for our university research 
centers to have access to super com- 
puters. Today, in this year of 1983, in 
the United States of America, our 
major university research centers do 
not have access to the latest computer 
technology. That is a national dis- 
grace, and we have to do something to 
correct it. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, while the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FREN- 
ZEL) is on the floor, if I may have his 
attention while we are discussing the 
super computer situation, we are en- 
gaged at this moment in a giant strug- 
gle to see who will first develop the 
next generation of super computers. 
The only two manufacturers in this 
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country happen to come from Minne- 
sota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
Brown) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BROWN 
of California was allowed to proceed 
for 1 additional minute.) 

Mr. BROWN of California. This is 
Cray Co. and Control Data. They are 
outstanding. But they are threatened 
with the loss of their world markets, 
as well as their U.S. markets, unless 
we are able to survive and win this 
competition with the Japanese over 
who will first develop the next genera- 
tion of computers. And this is not a 
matter of minor importance. This is a 
matter essential to our defense, to our 
economic survival and competitiveness 
around the world, and to many other 
aspects of our society today, and I 
thought I should call the gentleman’s 
attention to that. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I am delighted with 
the gentleman’s interest, particularly 
in the companies in my region which 
are engaged in this kind of work. Nev- 
ertheless, it is still my contention that 
simply pouring money on a problem 
which has lately been highlighted is 
not the way to attack it. 

Adding $50 million to a program 
that was increased 60 percent in the 
President’s budget and then adding 
another $49 million on top of that I 
think is simply an example of an hys- 
terical urge to look like we are doing 
something about a problem which 
takes a little more thought and a little 
more work, I think, than we have seen 
displayed on the floor today. 

In addition, while companies in my 
area may be advantaged today by Fed- 
eral largess, tomorrow Government 
will favor someone else. The Govern- 
ment cannot, and should not, closely 
target its policies. We have already 
tried that with synfuels, Amtrak, and 
Clinch River. Our lack of success was 
splendid. 

We can do basic research, and we 
should. But we need to stifle the urge 
to shovel money at whatever is hot 
this year. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 
We are both concerned about abiding 
by budgets. It just happens that we 
are looking at different budgets. The 
amendment that I have is well within 
the budget that this House approved, 
and I would think that the gentleman 
would want to take cognizance of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
Brown) has again expired. 
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(On request of Mr. FRENZEL and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Brown of 
California was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I thank 
the gentleman for his statement on 
the budget. I think it is important 
that we focus on it. I think the gentle- 
man should also know, however, that, 
in addition to the 22-percent increase 
which is in this bill, that particular 
budget had an overall increase in 
spending all functions of 12 percent. 
That is, of course, well beyond any 
conceivable cost-of-living increase for 
the coming fiscal year. And if we con- 
tinue to spend at that rate, there is no 
way we are ever going to lick our defi- 
cit problem. 

Now, to be sure, the Democratic 
budget which passed this House, the 
creature of the majority on the 
Budget Committee, tried to mask that 
problem by adding $30 billion onto the 
taxpayer. If the gentleman is going to 
proceed in that way over the next 
couple of years, I can positively guar- 
antee him that he can stifle the recov- 
ery and that he can bring back higher 
interest rates. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Since the 
gentleman is on the Budget Commit- 
tee, I thought he would appreciate the 
fact that we tried to keep up with the 
$100 million addition which they made 
in this particular item in the Budget 
Committee. That was my purpose in 
picking the figure that we have here. 
This is the figure added in the Budget 
Committee. 

Mr. FRENZEL. If the gentleman will 
yield, I never knew that the Budget 
Committee’s figures were floors. I 
thought they were ceilings. And I 
thought occasionally committees could 
exercise some creative thinking and 
come in a little bit under the budget 
ceiling. But I see that nowadays in the 
gentleman’s committee, and in others, 
there is a feeling that budget ceilings 
must be reached, whether we need the 
spending or not. 

Mr. BROWN of California. The gen- 
tleman’s argument is so persuasive 
that instead of the $50 million which 
would have brought it up to the 
budget, I cut it to $49 million so that it 
would not quite be up to the budget 
figure. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I thank the gentle- 
man. My thimble runneth over. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ad- 
dress a couple of points raised by the 
gentleman from California whose com- 
mitment to the science community 
cannot be questioned by anyone and 
who has clearly been a leader in this 
Congress on the issue of science and 
making the people of this country and 
of this Congress aware of science and 
the significant role it has to play. But 
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we do have this whole question of how 
much money is available in this Gov- 
ernment for these activities. And what 
we are talking about here is adding an 
additional $100 million to instrumen- 
tation. I think we have got to under- 
stand—and I would like to reiterate— 
that this is not an attempt to increase 
or to bring up to a level funding which 
has been reduced. This is an add on. In 
fact, when NSF went to OMB, they 
presented four different levels at 
which they would be interested in 
seeing their instrumentation catego- 
ries funded. 
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Those levels varied from $118 mil- 
lion up to $174 million. When their 
budget came back from OMB, much to 
their surprise, I suspect, they had re- 
ceived a funding level higher than 
their highest projected need in instru- 
mentation, $180 million. 

Furthermore, we have already men- 
tioned that the National Science 
Foundation is committed to a program 
of expanding research in the area of 
the type of instrumentation that is 
needed. This is a two-phase project, 
the first of which involves gathering 
information on the engineering, com- 
puter, science, and physical science 
areas, and the second phase of which 
will collect additional information 
about the biological and agricultural 
and environmental sciences as to their 
instrumentation needs. 

So they do not even know yet what 
they need in the area of instrumenta- 
tion. 

Another point which I think should 
be made is that under the Economic 
Recovery Act which this Congress 
passed, one of the intelligent things 
we did was to include in it a tremen- 
dous tax incentive in the area of in- 
strumentation and to allow various or- 
ganizations to participate in funding, 
through tax incentives, the instrumen- 
tation of different universities and col- 
leges throughout the country. The 
purpose of that was to draw into the 
whole instrumentation issue the pri- 
vate sector, and what this proposal 
does, what the amendment which we 
are dealing with today essentially 
does, is to say, Well, the private 
sector may want to come along, but we 
do not really care whether it comes 
along. Essentially what we want is to 
throw money at this problem from the 
public sector without reference to put- 
ting some pressure on the private 
sector to be responsive.” 

There is no match here. This $100 
million grossing up of the entire $400 
million which is already in the instru- 
mentation area throughout the Gov- 
ernment means that the Government 
will be contributing more than half of 
the projected instrumentation needs 
for both the public and private col- 
leges throughout our Nation, and it 
seems to me that we are essentially 
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usurping the private sector and saying 
that the public sector will have total 
responsibility in this area and that we 
expect the private sector to be impo- 
tent and to be nonresponsive in the 
area of instrumentation, clearly some- 
thing that is inconsistent with what 
we did when we passed the Economic 
Recovery Act, and undermines the 
function of the Economic Recovery 
Act, which was to draw into the instru- 
mentation process the private sector. 

For these reasons, it seems to me 
that this 14-percent increase on top of 
an 18-percent increase which we have 
already passed, which 18-percent in- 
crease included in it a 60-percent in- 
crease in instrumentation, is clearly a 
throwing-money-at-the-problem solu- 
tion which cannot be supported by the 
facts of the matter. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment. 

I just have some very quick points 
on this issue, and I will not prolong 
this. 

First, on the subject of the budget 
ceiling, an amount precisely for this is 
in the budget ceiling as voted on in the 
budget resolution as passed by the 
House of Representatives. 

Second, the discussion of should this 
not be left to the private sector, let 
me, if I might, quote from the Nation- 
al Science Board: 

Although precise figures are extremely 
difficult to collect, the current proportion of 
university research funded by industry is es- 
timated at 5 percent or less. The most liber- 
al estimates of future industrial funding of 
universities place that proportion at under 
10 percent. Furthermore, most corporations 
tend to contribute mainly to research in 
areas of direct immediate interest to them- 
selves. Therefore, research funding, includ- 
ing support for instrumentation, available 
from corporate sources has skewed toward 
engineering schools and those scientific sub- 
disciplines likely to have the most immedi- 
ate impact on product development. 

The purpose of this is to renew our 
historic commitment which we have 
had ever since World War II and 
before, actually going back to the 
moral that that basic university re- 
search structure has got to be renewed 
and that is the purpose of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California. 

I would urge my colleagues, if they 
are concerned about basic research 
and maintaining our lead in the world 
as the idea capital of the world that 
this should be supported. 

Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIRTH. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. LUNDINE. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 
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Mr. Chairman, today, I rise in strong 
support of the amendment to H.R. 
2066, the National Science Foundation 
authorization for fiscal year 1984, of- 
fered by my colleagues, Congressman 
Brown and Congressman WIRTH, 
which would authorize an additional 
$50 million to upgrade our Nation’s 
college and university research and 
training capabilities. I certainly agree 
with my colleagues that increased in- 
vestment in the scientific excellence of 
our universities and a greater commit- 
ment to research and development ac- 
tivities are essential ingredients to our 
long-term economic growth. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from California and my colleague 
from Colorado for this amendment. I 
think when we refuse to finance re- 
search and instrumentation that sup- 
ports that research at adequate levels, 
we are killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg. I really commend them for 
their efforts in this regard. 

While we recognize the important 
contributions made by our university 
research laboratories to the develop- 
ment of innovative and new technol- 
ogies, we are exceedingly slow to rec- 
ognize the fact that state of the art, 
modern research facilities of the six- 
ties and seventies are increasingly out 
of date and obsolete for the research 
of the eighties and nineties. We must 
strengthen our commitment to re- 
search and development by addressing 
the great need to upgrade scientific in- 
strumentation at our Nation's re- 
search institutions. Such a commit- 
ment is essential to the country’s in- 
dustrial competitiveness. 

In addition, this amendment is con- 
sistent with actions taken by the 
House of Representatives earlier this 
session with the passage of H.R. 1310, 
the Emergency Mathematics and Sci- 
ence Education Act and the first 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1984. 

Our efforts to improve science and 
math education at all levels will be en- 
hanced by the passage of this amend- 
ment which stems from the recogni- 
tion that in order to train young scien- 
tists and address the shortage of high- 
quality engineers, we must continue to 
support institutions that integrate 
education and the conduct of valuable 
research and development activities. 
Finally, the amendment is totally con- 
sistent with the priorities established 
in the first budget resolution for fiscal 
year 1984. I urge that we not abandon 
the priorities established in this 
budget and urge the adoption of the 
Brown-Wirth amendment. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIRTH. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GREGG. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. LuNDINE), 
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when he defines the goose that lays 
the golden egg, does he include in that 
our children in the elementary and 
secondary schools who are denied in- 
strumentation at this time as being 
the natural resource for our techno- 
logical future? 

Mr. LUNDINE. If the gentleman will 
yield, I certainly do. I think that is one 
important point about this amend- 
ment: That it is entirely consistent 
with action the House has already 
taken on the emergency math and sci- 
ence bill, and I think it is impossible to 
assume that we are going to have edu- 
cated young people without the ade- 
quacy of instrumentation to support 
their education. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIRTH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, this discussion about 
the importance of instrumentation to 
our basic science reminds me of the 
story of how we made one of the 
greatest breakthroughs in biology, the 
discovery of the double Helix struc- 
ture of DNA. It was largely due to im- 
proved instrumentation. It was the 
result of the development of an im- 
proved capability electron microscope 
which allowed us to make this break- 
through about 25 years ago. This in 
turn has led to the revolution in cellu- 
lar biology that has occurred during 
these past 25 years. 

I wanted to share with the Members 

this concrete illustration of what we 
are talking about here in terms of the 
significance of properly developing the 
next generation of scientific instru- 
mentation. It is absolutely essential to 
our continued progress. 
@ Mr. MINETA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. It is 
critical to the economic security and 
to the well-being of our citizens that 
American scientists keep pace with the 
rapid advancements occurring today in 
the scientific and medical fields 
around the world. In order to continue 
to make strides in these areas our lab- 
oratories must be equipped with 
modern instrumentation. 

Just as much of the machinery in 
our older industries is now obsolete, 
so, too, are the instruments in our uni- 
versities outdated and inadequate. Sci- 
entific instrumentation is the infra- 
structure of research and develop- 
ment. And just as we cannot ignore 
the deterioration of our roads and fac- 
tories, neither can we ignore the dete- 
rioration of our Nation’s labs. For 
almost 20 years now, our universities 
have voiced the concern that instru- 
mentation available to academic re- 
searchers was inadequate. We can no 
longer ignore their pleas. A strong 
R&D program is mandatory if we 
want to maintain our leadership in the 
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areas of science, medicine, and tech- 
nology. This issue has national impli- 
cations and the Federal Government 
must do its part to support our scien- 
tists. 

The cost of updating our university 
labs has been estimated to be at least 
$1 billion and as high as $4 billion. Ob- 
viously the Federal Government 
cannot fully meet this need. Updating 
our labs must be a joint effort of all 
levels of government and of the pri- 
vate sector. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must provide a steady fund- 
ing source to help meet the need. 

Indeed we cannot afford not to pro- 
vide this money. The losses in revenue 
and jobs resulting from the growth of 
our trade deficit are dramatic exam- 
ples of the result of neglect of our 
basic R&D needs. On the other hand, 
the strides being made in cancer re- 
search is an excellent example of the 
benefits of a strong R&D program. 

The House Budget Committee recog- 
nized the need for adequate instru- 
mentation by assuming $100 million in 
funding for this initiative in the fiscal 
year 1984 budget resolution. This body 
adopted that resolution. I urge my col- 
leagues to adopt this amendment. The 
health and welfare of our country de- 
pends in large part on our scientific 
and medical advancements. We cannot 
afford to vote no on this amendment. 
@ Mr. BOUCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today to support an important 
amendment to the National Science 
Foundation’s 1984 Authorization Act. 
That amendment, offered by the gen- 
tleman from California, will save our 
Nation’s colleges and universities from 
a crisis of scientific equipment obsoles- 
cence. 

Academic research laboratories serve 
not only as the source of tomorrow's 
technical and scientific leaders but 
also as a generator of creative new 
technologies and innovative thinking. 
These institutions have played a cru- 
cial role in bringing this country to 
the forefront of scientific excellence. 
The health of these institutions, and 
thereby the future health of our 
Nation, is in jeopardy, however. 

Today, students in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country are 
severely handicapped in their educa- 
tional pursuits, because research 
equipment is obsolete, in disrepair, or 
simply unavailable. The extent of the 
problem is so great that the Director 
of the National Science Foundation re- 
cently testified that as much as $4.4 
billion would be required over a 3- to 5- 
year period to fully upgrade instru- 
mentation at the 100 leading academic 
research institutions.” 

In many academic laboratories, stu- 
dents now use machinery and technol- 
ogy that is far inferior to the equip- 
ment they will actually encounter in 
the private sector. A recent NSF 
survey, in fact, has found that instru- 
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mentation in academia is twice as old 
as that in industry. 

In the field of engineering alone, re- 
searchers report that outdated equip- 
ment is a prime factor in the loss of 
educators to the private sector. Since 
1970, laboratory equipment costs have 
inflated 20 percent annually. Mainte- 
nance alone often runs 7 to 8 percent 
of the original purchase price. A lead- 
ing engineering school in my own dis- 
trict, the College of Engineering at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University, reports that its in- 
structional laboratories are not 
equipped to provide students with ex- 
perience on state-of-the-art instrumen- 
tation and technologies such as robot- 
ics or computer-aided design and man- 
ufacturing. 

The problem goes well beyond 
Blacksburg and this single institution. 
Last year Virginia’s higher education 
planning agency surveyed all the 
States to determine the extent to 
which research equipment in colleges 
and universities is outdated or unavail- 
able. The results of that survey indi- 
cate that many of our major institu- 
tions no longer have the instrumenta- 
tion necessary for exposing our future 
scientists to the cutting edge of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

I am pleased to have the opportuni- 
ty to address this critical instrumenta- 
tion problem with an addition of $50 
million to the National Science Foun- 
dation, earmarked specifically for up- 
grading of scientific instrumentation 
for education. This funding represents 
a solid investment in our Nation’s 
future: Dollars spent today to improve 
the scientific and technological excel- 
lence of our universities will yield im- 
portant benefits far into the future, 
keeping America at the forefront of 
the international marketplace of tech- 
nology. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting the Brown amendment. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to both 
amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with great reluc- 
tance that I rise in opposition, particu- 
larly to the amendment offered by my 
good friends the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, and the gentleman from Colo- 
rado that seeks to add some $49 mil- 
lion to the $50 million that was added 
by the Committee on Science and 
Technology. 

I also with great reluctance must 
resist the amendment by my very good 
friend, the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. WI dN), and the gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. GREGG). I cer- 
tainly know their motives are well in- 
tended and I appreciate the fact that 
they certainly have the right to offer 
their amendment. 

But I think what the committee did 
in adding $50 million, which is well 
within, as has been pointed out, the 


budget resolution that passed this 
House, and will be augmenting the bill 
H.R. 1310 that passed this body in 
March of this year, but addressing spe- 
cifically a very important subject that 
has been mentioned on this floor 
today. Mr. Brown discussed it very 
well when the Department of Defense 
offered $30 million and received a re- 
quest in for over $750 million from 
over 2,500 bona fide researchers 
around this country. 

Instrumentation is probably one of 
the most important issues that we 
have facing the advancement of sci- 
ence and research in this country 
today in the fields of robotics, bio- 
technology, advance materials, super 
computers, and image enhancement. 
All of these things are very important, 
and what we are trying to do with the 
$50 million that was authorized by the 
Committee on Science and Technology 
is to give access by charges and fees, to 
researchers who can have access into 
our more advanced computers that 
they do not have now and have not 
been able to fund adequately in the 
pursuit of their research. 

It provides, as the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. BoEHLERT) mentioned, 
the fact that we can begin networking, 
that we can pay royalty fees for soft- 
ware materials, all of these things. 

I think within the budget con- 
straints that we have facing us today, 
and the ability of the National Science 
Foundation to prudently spend these 
funds, that both of these amendments 
should be rejected, the add-on amend- 
ment and the one to reduce all of the 
money. Certainly we need to add the 
$50 million. I wish we could add more, 
but I am afraid under the circum- 
stances that that would not be wise at 
this particular time. 

So I plead with my colleagues to 
reject both of these amendments and 
let us move forward with the very 
good and balanced bill that we have. 
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The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further discussion on the amendment, 
the Chair will state that the question 
will occur now on the perfecting 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Brown) and the 
question then will occur on the strik- 
ing amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. WINN). 

The question is on the perfecting 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Brown). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided, and there were—ayes 6, 
noes 11. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 150, noes 
255, not voting 27, as follows: 
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Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 


Coleman (TX) 
Collins 


Edwards (CA) 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IL) 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Fowler 


Akaka 
Albosta 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Badham 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bennett 


Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Chandler 
Chappell 


Coats 
Coleman (MO) 
Conable 


[Roll No. 108] 


AYES—150 


Jeffords 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 


Lehman (CA) 
Leland 
Levin 
Levine 
Lipinski 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lundine 
MacKay 
Markey 
Martin (NC) 
Matsui 
McHugh 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mollohan 


NOES—255 


Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 

Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 

Davis 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 

Dowdy 

Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 

Dyson 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (OK) 
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Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 


Volkmer 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weaver . 
Weiss 

Wheat 
Williams (MT) 


Hall (IN) 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen (UT) 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
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Lent 

Levitas 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery (CA) 


Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McKernan 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (OH) 
Molinari 
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Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stenholm 
Stratton 


Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Paul 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 


Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Towns 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Whitehurst 


Rostenkowski 


Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 
O'Brien 
Olin 

Ortiz 


Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 
Winn 
Wolf 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Sisisky Zablocki 
Skeen Zschau 
NOT VOTING—27 


Hansen (ID) McCloskey 
Hefner McDade 

Heftel Michel 

Kemp Mitchell 

Leath Moakley 
Lehman (FL) Morrison (WA) 
Loeffler Owens 
Marlenee Smith, Robert 
Martinez Stangeland 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dixon for, with Mr. Derrick against. 


Messrs. GEKAS, MRAZEK, and 
RALPH M. HALL changed their votes 
from “aye” to no.“ 

Messrs. LONG of Louisiana, 
SAVAGE, VOLKMER, RAHALL, 
McNULTY, and LONG of Maryland, 
changed their votes from no“ to 
“aye.” 

So the perfecting amendment was 
rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that 
the last vote would indicate that a sub- 
stantial amount of support will also 
accrue to the Winn amendment when 
that is voted on in a few minutes. 

The Winn amendment would permit 
a 60-percent increase in the amount of 
money going for instrumentation. 


Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Simon 


Alexander 
Coelho 
Cooper 
Crockett 
Daschle 
Derrick 
Dixon 
Ford (TN) 
Hance 


What the committee has done is 
taken that 60-percent increase and in- 
creased it even more, by another $50 
million. With the Winn amendment 
we will preserve the budget but, at the 
same time, we will assure ourselves 
that the national commitment to up- 
grading our scientific instrumentation 
is kept. 

I think it is important to recognize 
that this debate on NSF has been a 
very responsible debate. I would hope 
it would stay that way. 

What concerns me, as I sit here and 
listen to it, is the fact that only a few 
years ago the committee used to come 
to the floor on National Science Foun- 
dation matters and used to be fearful 
of bringing any kind of authorization 
out here because they knew that what 
we were going to have was a debate 
over many of the kinds of projects 
that NSF was funding. Some of those, 
in all honesty, could not be justified, 
the sex life of a tsetse fly and a lot of 
those kinds of things. 

We have in recent years attempted 
to make certain that this debate 
stayed on a high plane, that indeed we 
did not raise some of those more su- 
perflous issues and that we tried to 
make it a debate on the merits of the 
science being done. 

What we are tending to find now as 
we have made the debate more respon- 
sible the spending levels have become 
more irresponsible and that we tend 
then to say that the whole debate can 
be aimed at the research and develop- 
ment needs and so, therefore, any 
amount of spending can be justified. 

It seems to me that if we are going 
to continue to see this kind of fiscal ir- 
responsibility with regard to these 
bills that what you are going to do is 
you are going to bring us back to the 
days when an awful lot of debate is 
going to then be made on things of the 
nature that often were raised that I 
think were superfluous to the real 
issue and mission of the NSF. 

So I would hope the membership 
would look at what the administration 
has proposed, an 18-percent increase 
in the National Science Foundation 
with a 60-percent increase in instru- 
mentation, will look at those figures 
and decide that is indeed a recognition 
of national commitment and will allow 
this budget to go forward in a respon- 
sible way rather than the kind of irre- 
sponsible funding that is embodied in 
the committee resolution. 

The Winn amendment gets us back 
to a responsible level of funding. I 
would urge the membership to support 
the Winn substitute. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to 
take 5 minutes. I know the Members 
are ready to vote. 
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I just would like to encourage my 
colleagues to support the committee. 
We have increased by $50 million 
money in this bill for instrumentation 
to give accessibility of university re- 
searchers to computers, to pay access 
charges for these in the field of robot- 
ics, and biotechnology, advanced mate- 
rial, supercomputers, and image en- 
hancement. 

This augments the bill that passed 
this House earlier this year relating to 
science and math education. 

I would urge my colleagues to vote 
“no” on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
WINN). 

Mr. NELSON of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I will be happy to yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. NELSON of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I oppose the Winn amendment 
and support the Science and Technol- 
ogy Committee’s proposed budget for 
the National Science Foundation. 

The National Science Foundation 
was first founded in 1950 and-has lead 
the way for the past 30 years in the 
areas of research and education pro- 
grams, promoting science and engi- 
neering. 

Its major emphasis is on high qual- 
ity, science-driven research, with the 
goals of better understanding the fun- 
damental laws of nature 

The educational programs are direct- 
ed at increasing the understanding of 
science at all educational levels; assur- 
ing that America has an adequate 
supply of scientists and engineers for 
the future needs of our country. 

Through grants and contracts to our 
Nation’s educational institutions, NSF 
initiates fundamental, long-term disci- 
plines in basic, and highly advanced 
research. 

NSF encourages cooperative efforts 
by universities, industries, and the 
Government, promoting the applica- 
tion of research and development for 
service that improves the quality of 
life; creating new employment oppor- 
tunities and stimulating economic 
growth. 

The NSF has supported major na- 
tional and international programs 
such as the U.S. Antarctic program, 
ocean drilling programs, and others. 

Other major research programs in- 
clude—astronomical, atmospheric, 
Earth and ocean sciences, advancing 
the physical knowledge of the uni- 
verse and knowledge of the planet 
Earth. Included are: study of the life 
cycle of stars; the nature of Earth and 
its geological history; open ocean and 
coastal dynamics and resources, and 
the influence of the Arctic Basin on 
the Earth’s climate. 

Most importantly, however, is the 
emphasis that the NSF places on sci- 
ence education. With the current 
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problems the United States has in 
properly funding of elementary and 
graduate education programs, the NSF 
has taken the leading role in assuring 
quality education opportunities for all. 

I urge a no vote on the amendment. 

Mr. FUQUA. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s comments and yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
mend the National Science Founda- 
tion and this administration for the 
budget proposal submitted for fiscal 
year 1984. This NSF budget, up 18 per- 
cent from 1983 appropriation levels, 
provides extremely healthy increases 
to our scientific endeavors to the con- 
tinued excellence our Nation holds in 
the scientific and technological arena. 

The fiscal year 1984 administration 
request would allow research in engi- 
neering, mathematical and physical 
sciences to increase 22 percent; biologi- 
cal, behavioral and social sciences 
would see a total increase of 18 per- 
cent; and astronomical, atmospheric, 
Earth, and ocean sciences have a 21 
percent proposed increase. 

While I understand there will always 
be those who scream that this is not 
enough, all of us can be proud that 
this administration has put its money 
where its mouth is. The President 
made a commitment in the state of 
the Union message to keep the United 
States No. 1 in the field of technology 
and development. The NSF budget 
clearly demonstrates this commit- 
ment. 

Much talk has gone on in these halls 
about the need for university instru- 
mentation. Again, I believe this admin- 
istration is both sensitive and commit- 
ted to addressing this need. Fourteen 
percent of the NSF budget will go di- 
rectly for instrumentation and equip- 
ment alone. This is above and beyond 
the moneys that a research receives 
through the NSF grant. 

Elsewhere in the Federal budgets 
are new initiatives for research instru- 
mentation. The DOE budget has a 
new initiative of $6 million exclusively 
for this purpose; NASA has at least 
that same amount in a variety of pro- 
grams such as planetary exploration, 
physics and astronomy, materials 
processing, and space research and 
technology. There are $400 million in 
the total Federal budget that will go 
to universities for upgrading and ac- 
quisition of instruments. In lieu of the 
economic times, this effort exemplifies 
the commitment to deal with some 
necessary and serious priorities. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I join my 
colleagues on this side of the aisle in 
supporting the President’s budget. I 
realize the Science and Technology 
committee has made some adjust- 
ments to that budget. I find fault par- 
ticularly with the addition of $50 mil- 
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lion for new initiatives’ for instru- 
mentation purposes. And at the appro- 
priate time, I will support an amend- 
ment to delete this unnecessary add 
on. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKEEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Winn). I would like to thank the 
chairman of our committee and the 
other members of the Science and 
Technology Committee for work that 
has gone into the Department of 
Energy authorization bill for civilian 
programs for fiscal year 1984. As a new 
Member of both the Congress and this 
committee, I feel that the members of 
the committee have worked diligently 
and given careful consideration to 
crafting a bill which would provide a 
balanced program for conservation, 
solar, nuclear, fossil, geothermal, and 
basic research. We do, however, have 
differing points of view on the level of 
funding for these important programs. 
I believe that we as a Congress must 
demonstrate a fiscal sensitivity to our 
economic situation. All of the econom- 
ic indicators seem to show that we are 
in the initial stages of recovery, but 
the financial markets and investment 
community are watching warily to see 
if we are going to continue past poli- 
cies of excessive Federal spending 
which will, in turn, reduce the amount 
of capital available for the private 
sector. 

The substitute which is being of- 
fered today is a judicious one which 
would maintain the fiscal year 1983 
appropriation total of $3 billion, $310 
million less than H.R. 2587, while still 
meeting the country's long-range 
energy needs and emphasizing the 
Federal Government’s appropriate 
role of supporting those high-risk 
areas of energy research and develop- 
ment. I urge my colleagues to support 
this amendment which combines fiscal 
discipline and foresight in meeting our 
energy needs. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKEEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
misconception to think that the high 
technology revolution in this country 
is driven by the Federal Government. 
There is a contribution, and it is major 
but it goes only so far. The administra- 
tion has recognized the contribution 
necessary from basic research. It has 
recognized the contribution necessary 
from the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

The NSF instrumentation budget is 
up 100 percent over fiscal year 1982. It 
is up 60 percent over fiscal year 1983. 


will 
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Simply adding another $50 million is 
not the answer to the technological 
revolution. 

I urge my colleagues on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle to take a close 
look at some of the deeper reasons for 
this technological revolution in this 
country, to understand there is only so 
much that the Government can do, by 
expanded budgets, that the budget 
numbers projected this year by this 
administration are already fair, rea- 
sonable, and in fact quite generous. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. WINN). 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to make one remark. We passed 
in February the National Engineering 
and Science Personnel Act which gives 
NSF the discretion to spend $130 mil- 
lion in instrumentation alone. 

So in support of the proposal offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
Winn) I would point out that we have 
a very large increase and the possibili- 
ty of even more to be put into the cat- 
egory of instrumentation at education- 
al institutions. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKEEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. I briefly would ask 
my colleagues to consider that there is 
some support for retaining this fund- 
ing on this side of the aisle. I ask them 
also to consider the very basic fact 
that in the United States of America 
today, in this country of ours, our 
major university research centers do 
not have access to supercomputers. I 
think that is a deficiency that must be 
overcome and in our committee delib- 
erations and in our committee report 
we pointed out that we want the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to work in 
collaboration with the DOE to set up a 
network so that our university re- 
search centers can have access to su- 
percomputer technology. 
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Mr. SKEEN. I thank the Chair and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further discussion on the amendment, 
the question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. WINN). 

The question was taken; and the 
chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 150, noes 
257, not voting 25, as follows: 


[Roll No. 1091 
AYES—150 


Badham 
Bartlett 


Bateman 
Bethune 


Applegate 
Archer 
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Bilirakis 
Bliley 


Crane, Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dreier 


Hammerschmidt 
Hansen (UT) 
Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 
Hubbard 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 
Andrews (TX) 


Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 


Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Lungren 
Mack 
Madigan 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
Miller (OH) 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Myers 
Nielson 
O'Brien 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Paul 

Petri 

Porter 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Regula 
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Conte 
Coyne 
Crockett 
D’Amours 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
English 
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Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Sisisky 

Skeen 

Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 


Thomas (CA) 
Vander Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Williams (OH) 
Winn 

Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 

Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 

Gray 
Green 
Guarini 
Hall (IN) 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hatcher 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Leach 
Lehman (CA) 
Leland 
Levin 


Levine 
Levitas 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Markey 
Martin (NC) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moody 
Morrison (CT) 


Alexander 
Coelho 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Daschle 
Dixon 
Edwards (AL) 


Olin 
Ortiz 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patman 
Patterson 


Roe 
Rostenkowski 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Russo 
Sabo 
Savage 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 


Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Solarz 


Hansen (ID) 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Huckaby 
Leath 
Lehman (FL) 


Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 


Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 


Young (MO) 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—25 


Marlenee 
Martinez 
McDade 
Michel 
Owens 


Rose 
Smith, Robert 


Ford (TN) 
Hance 


Lent 
MacKay 
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Messrs. TORRES, OTTINGER, and 
GINGRICH and Mrs. JOHNSON 
changed their votes from “aye” to 
“no.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GREGG 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GREGG: 

On page 3, Section 2(e), insert after line 
12 the following: Of the funds authorized 
under this section, not less than 50% shall 
be spent for instrumentation at the primary 
and secondary education level.” x 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, we 
have just passed a $50 million add-on 
to a budget which has a 60-percent in- 
crease in it in instrumentation funds. 
And that $50 million is allocated to 
postsecondary, in other words, college 
and university level activities for in- 
strumentation. 

Nowhere in this bill, the NSF bill, 
are there funds allocated to, in any 
substance, elementary and secondary 
schools. And as has been heard on this 
floor before, the seed corn of our 
entire scientific community and our 
ability to stay ahead of the rest of the 
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world in the area of science involves 
our ability to raise and produce math 
and science students. 

The statistics in the area of elemen- 
tary and secondary education are dra- 
matic. We know for a fact that 33 per- 
cent of all elementary classrooms have 
no science facilities. We also know 
that only 4 percent of all elementary 
classes are conducted in laboratories 
or special science rooms. And you have 
to remember that there is a conclusion 
that has been reached by the educa- 
tion community in this country that 
unless you capture a child’s mind at 
the elementary school level and cap- 
ture that mind in an interest in sci- 
ence, you lose that mind probably for- 
ever. 

Further we know that of the 23,900 
schools in this country, of which 
18,400 are public, that they spend an 
average of $2,000 per child, but of that 
$2,000 spent per child, only $5.46 is 
spent on capital equipment for stu- 
dents of science. 
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That assumes, to begin with, of 
course, that they even have a science 
budget. 

Only 44 percent of the 18,400 public 
schools even have a science budget. 

We know, for example, that in our 
high schools, only 15 percent of our 
high schools have a math laboratory. 
Only 19 percent of the grades between 
4 and 6 have math laboratories. Only 
31 percent of the grades between 7 and 
9 have math laboratories. We know 
that there are only 13 percent of our 
kindergartens that have any form of 
science or math laboratories. 

Another example of our tremendous 
lack of facilities in our elementary and 
secondary schools is the faet that only 
36 percent of our high schools have 
access to the computers. And if you 
take the poorer high schools, you find 
that the percentage drops down to 
below 5 percent. 

We are producing, unfortunately, as 
has been acknowledged by study after 
study, an intellectual void in the area 
of math and science, and it is impossi- 
ble for us to claim improvement in 
math-science education or math-sci- 
ence instrumentation at the college 
level will occur if we have not given 
the children who develop into those 
adults taking those courses on the col- 
lege level the facilities to understand 
and to get involved with science. 

One-sixth of all high school students 
have taken junior high math courses. 
Two-thirds of all U.S. high school stu- 
dents require only 1 year of math and 
science. We know that in the science 
area of teachers, we have an incredible 
shortage; that in a survey taken by the 
National Governors Association, 43 
out of 45 States reported a critical 
shortage of math teachers, of science 
teachers; and that is, to a great extent, 
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due to the fact that we do not have 
math-science facilities and instrumen- 
tation on which those people can 
teach. 

For example, 69 percent of our sci- 
ence and math teachers in our high 
schools have never even attended a 
computer workshop. That may result 
from the fact that we do not have any 
instrumentation. 

Mr. WEBER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREGG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WEBER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the gen- 
tleman’s amendment has considerable 
merit. I would just like to ask if the 
gentleman could clarify a little bit pre- 
cisely what the intent of the amend- 
ment is, because I am not sure that all 
Members understand exactly where we 
are. 

As I understand it, there has been a 
substantial increase in funding of in- 
strumentation in the National Science 
Foundation budget as a result of the 
actions taken by the House Science 
and Technology Committee and as a 
result of the vote we just took; is that 
correct? 

Mr. GREGG. That is correct. The 
original budget for science instrumen- 
tation was $150 million, of which 
almost none of that went to elementa- 
ry and secondary schools. We have 
now added to that an additional $50 
million. 

Mr. WEBER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, that was going to be my 
second point. Almost none of this 
money goes to elementary and second- 
ary education? 

Mr. GREGG. That is absolutely 
right. Almost none. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
GREGG) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. WEBER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. GREGG was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WEBER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it seems to me that the 
critical point is that we lose our sci- 
ence edge in elementary and second- 
ary schools, so that once we put the 
money in at the postsecondary level, if 
we have not built the foundation, if we 
have not attracted students to science 
and science teaching in high school, if 
we have not got their attention and 
their interest at that level, really 
there is considerable less value to the 
money we might invest in it at the 
higher education level because we will 
not have the students to take advan- 
tage of those instrumentation moneys 
in the first place; is that correct? 

Mr. GREGG. Absolutely right. If a 
child does not know what a scientific 
instrument is, whether it be a comput- 
er or a titrating machine, in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, by the 
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time they reach graduate school level, 
clearly they are not going to have any 
interest in that facility. 

Mr. WEBER. And if I understand 
the gentleman further, did the gentle- 
man say that one-third of our high 
schools are without adequate science 
labs? 

Mr. GREGG. That is correct. In 
fact, if you look at our elementary 
schools, 33 percent have science lab- 
oratories. Sixty-six percent do not 
have science laboratories. 

Mr. WEBER. Two-thirds do not 
have science labs? 

Mr. GREGG. That is correct. 

Mr. WEBER. It seems to me obvious 
that the gentleman has an amend- 
ment here which really gets to the 
heart of our science and engineering 
education problem. I am certainly 
going to support it. Beyond that, I 
think there is a political imperative. 
Who would possibly want to vote 
against an amendment that would 
direct funds to every elementary and 
secondary school in the country in 
favor of a few higher educational fa- 
cilities? I think there is a political im- 
perative as well as an economic and 
scientific and educational imperative 
in the gentleman’s amendment, and I 
certainly intend to support him. 

Mr. GREGG. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. Chairman, clearly, a vote against 
this amendment is a vote against ele- 
mentary and secondary schoolchil- 
dren. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREGG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think another point 
that needs to be made is that if we are 
going to upgrade the amount of scien- 
tific equipment and the caliber of the 
scientific equipment available to us at 
the university level, it seems to me 
that we ought to begin training people 
on the equipment or at least on some 
equipment in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
GREGG) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. WALKER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. GREGG was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it seems to me that the 
gentleman offers us an opportunity to 
see to it that we build that kind of a 
process and that we assure ourselves 
that those people operating sophisti- 
cated equipment at the university 
level have been trained on proper 
equipment at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level. 

I, too, think the gentleman has a 
very good amendment, and I intend to 
support him on his amendment. 
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Mr. GREGG. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, a good analogy would 
be that if you took a child out of high 
school and told him he could drive a 
car immediately and then put him in 
the car without any education at all 
and told to drive in the Indianapolis 
Speedway Race, that is about what 
happens when you take a child and try 
to throw them into a college environ- 
ment without ever having had that 
child deal with any of the instrumen- 
tation that college environment is 
going to give him a feel for. 

Mr. WEBER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREGG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WEBER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me once again, and I 
just want to clarify one additional 
point that may have been lost on some 
of the Members during the course of 
the debate. 

The gentleman’s amendment does 
not eliminate one penny of funding; is 
that correct? 

Mr. GREGG. That is correct. This 
amendment has no effect on the level 
of funding, simply on the application 
of the funding. 

Mr. WEBER. So there is no way that 
this vote can be interpreted in any 
manner as reflecting on a Member’s 
commitment to the National Science 
Foundation; rather, it is simply a ques- 
tion of a Member's priorities with 
regard to higher educational facilities 
or all of those elementary and second- 
ary schools in his district? 

Mr. GREGG. This amendment is a 
commitment to children and youth 
and our future in technology. 

Mr. WEBER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREGG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. SKEEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
just one more salient point in regard 
to this question. I think that the gen- 
tleman's amendment is right on the 
mark. 

The Subcommittee on Investigations 
and Oversight of the Committee on 
Science and Technology has had sev- 
eral hearings, with witnesses in educa- 
tion, who stated time and time again 
that you cannot begin too early if you 
are going to enhance the technological 
education of the American youngster, 
and you should start in the elementa- 
ry and secondary areas, or give it as 
much importance as you possible can, 
and start those youngsters with the in- 
strumentation, even in elementary 
schools. 

Mr. Chairman, I heartily support 
the gentleman’s amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Grecc) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GREGG 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREGG. I yield to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to kick in here that 
clearly the gentleman has put his 
finger on a very important subject and 
one we certainly should respond to. 
The difficulty is that it seems to me 
that this is a hard place to strike these 
balances between the postsecondary 
and the secondary. My quick figuring 
is that if you have $25 million and you 
allocate it to those 16,000 school dis- 
tricts around the country, you are 
talking about $1,500 per school dis- 
trict. 

Now, I do not really know how you 
would divide that among the schools 
within the school district. It may be 
we come up with an amount of money 
that is without any real help. And it 
strikes me that this may be the best 
argument for the Brown amendment, 
that there is this much that has to be 
done in instrumentation, that the 


amount of the money we have is just 
not approaching the problem. 

So I would question whether this is 
the place where we can make this kind 
of a distinction between allocating 
money on the secondary and the post- 


secondary levels. 

Mr. GREGG. If I could just quickly 
respond to that, before yielding to the 
gentlewoman from California, first, do 
not forget that this amendment will 
be followed by one for matching 
grants, and I assume that that will 
pick up a significant portion of the 
funding; and, clearly, we do not put a 
formula in our amendment. It is up to 
the NSF to determine how to best allo- 
cate that. I do not assume they are 
going to parcel it out in bits and drabs. 
I assume they are going to take this 
$25 million, as they have taken the $25 
million that would go to the universi- 
ties, which I suspect there are a signif- 
icant number of, and try to apply it 
where they can get the most for the 
buck. 
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Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREGG. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from California. 

Ms. FIEDLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to the 
comments made by the gentleman a 
moment ago, I was a former member 
of the Los Angeles School Board and I 
can tell my colleagues this: that both 
elementary and secondary school dis- 
tricts would jump for joy at the oppor- 
tunity to buy $1,500 worth of equip- 
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ment or have a supplement to the 
income of individual teachers who 
might have special expertise in sci- 
ence. They would be able to buy mi- 
croscopes and a whole host of other 
special pieces of equipment that would 
be very useful for teaching science. 

So do not underrate the value of 
$1,500. It is not enough, but it would 
certainly be a good beginning. 

Mr. WALGREN. If the gentlewoman 
would yield, I do not underestimate 
the value of $1,500 per school. The 
problem is that if we have $1,500 for a 
district, and all of Los Angeles is in a 
unified district, we would have $1,500 
for all of Los Angeles, which really 
would not go very far. 

Ms. FIEDLER. It might not be 
enough, but it certainly would permit 
them to buy a few more microscopes. 
It might permit them to buy some spe- 
cial services. It is certainly a place to 
begin and it is better than not having 
the money at all. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we see the people 
who oppose the addition to $50 million 
now wanting to take half of it away 
from our colleges and universities, and 
this Committee voted, the House, 
overwhelmingly a few minutes ago to 
support the addition of the $50 mil- 
lion. 

The gentleman from Minnesota ex- 
plained a while ago that we are not 
taking anything away. Well, it is 
pretty difficult for me to understand if 
you direct 50 percent of it to go in an- 
other direction that you are not taking 
it away from our colleges and universi- 
ties or our postsecondary schools. 

The problem that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire was addressed, 
and it is a very valid one, was ad- 
dressed in the bill H.R. 1310 that 
passed this House in March. The gen- 
tleman worked very hard and success- 
fully in getting money for secondary 
and elementary education. That was 
addressed in that bill. It provides some 
$15 million specifically to go into 
those areas of science and math, insti- 
tutional and health. 

Now, what are we involved in here? 
Mr. Chairman, we are supporting basic 
research primarily in our colleges and 
unviersities. In high schools and ele- 
mentary schools, they do not conduct 
research. These are learning institu- 
tions. But in our colleges and universi- 
ties where our basic research is carried 
on is where they need the expensive 
equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, $1,500 will not even 
buy a microscope. It will not even buy 
the stand that it sits on. Most micro- 
scopes that you need in college re- 
search cost over $50,000. So what we 
are trying to do in this bill and in the 
instrumentation, and what the gentle- 
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man’s amendment is trying to do, is to 
further gut the money that we have 
for the instrumentation in our colleges 
and universities. I think the House 
spoke its will a few moments ago, and 
as I say, in the bill H.R. 1310 that has 
already passed this House, the Senate 
is getting favorable action in the other 
body. That addresses the problem and 
that is where it should be addressed, 
not that it is not a problem, it is one. I 
will be the first to admit and be the 
first to support efforts, as I did on the 
gentleman’s amendment in our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GREGG. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, specifically on the 
point of H.R. 1310, I recognize that in- 
strumentation was addressed at the 
post-secondary level in H.R. 1310, but 
quoting from the language of H.R. 
1310, the section which we were able 
to get in through the chairman’s gen- 
erosity: 

Those funds are prioritized for pre-college 
science and math education training, includ- 
ing programs to promote cooperation, ex- 
change of resources and personnel with in- 
dustry and other elements of the private 
sector. 

It is possible that instrumentation 
could be drawn into that, but that is 
not the main thrust of that language. 

Also, let us not forget that if $25 
million is not enough, according to the 
chairman of our subcommittee, who I 
respect, then clearly the $50 million 
that will be chopped up into other ac- 
tivities—— 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, if I can 
reclaim my time, in title I of H.R. 
1310, we provided $250 million for ele- 
mentary and secondary education im- 
provement, and in title II of that bill 
there is $15 million that the gentle- 
man referred to just a moment ago. 

So we are addressing those issues in 
that bill, and I again want to give the 
gentleman credit, because it was his 
idea and his effort that brought that 
to the attention of our committee and 
we responded for the gentleman. For 
that I commend him. 

But in this bill, the National Science 
Foundation, it is really directed at 
basic research and not at elementary 
and secondary education other than in 
trying to improve the skills of the 
teachers and the methodology which 
they may teach, which is a very small 
item. But they do not conduct re- 
search. That is conducted in our col- 
leges and universities. 

Mr. GREGG. If the chairman will 
yield further, I would submit to the 
chairman that basic research is one of 
the objectives of the NSF, but if the 
NSF does not have people who are ca- 
pable of producing basic research, 
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clearly they are not going to get basic 
research. 

I would just note that my district 
was lucky enough to have the two win- 
ners of the national inventors’ award 
this year. Their ages—9 and 14. That 
was a national contest between people, 
not high schools, but between any in- 
ventor at any level. So I would say to 
the chairman that inventive minds 
and imagination is not confined to 
postsecondary activities. 

Mr. FU UA. I could not agree with 
the gentleman any more, but I am 
saying that we have addressed that 
issue rather well in H.R. 1310, and this 
bill, relating to the National Science 
Foundation, is a different subject 
matter and aimed at providing the 
teachers who can go back to the high 
schools and teach, and also those who 
go into research not only for the Gov- 
ernment but also for industry and in 
our colleges and universities, and that 
is where we are aiming the $50 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Fuqua) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. GREGG and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Fuqua was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GREGG. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 1310 is not a bill 
structured around instrumentation. 
This is language structured around in- 
strumentation. When we get into 
junior high schools and high schools 
and elementary schools where we only 
have 4 percent of all the elementary 
schools conducting their laboratories 
in a laboratory room, or 33 percent of 
an elementary school having any labo- 
ratory facilities at all, you have to 
assume that whatever further we can 
do we had better do because this is 
where our seed corn is created. This is 
where we are planting our seed corn. 
We have added $50 million on top of a 
$400 million instrumentation budget 
for the rest of the Government. It 
seems to me that of that additional 
$50 million, we can certainly take $25 
million and put it into the seed corn 
which is going to produce the research 
that is going to be used to move this 
country and to keep this country up 
with the Japans and the West Germa- 
nys of this world. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I say to 
the gentleman that I agree that we 
need to improve that in our high 
schools and our elementary schools. 
Nothing is more important than 
having laboratory equipment. But we 
are addressing that in another bill. 
This bill is aimed at higher education 
in our colleges and universities, and I 
plead with my colleagues to reject the 


amendment offered by the gentleman 
and let us hope that we have a confer- 
ence with the other body and come 
out with a very favorable bill that will 
give some meaningful assistance to our 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire (Mr. 
GREGG). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. GREGG) there 
were—ayes 15, noes 28. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote, and pending 
that, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. Forty-three Members are 
present, not a quorum. 

The Chair announces that pursuant 
to clause 2, rule XXIII, he will vacate 
proceedings under the call when a 
quorum of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence 
by electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic 
device. 
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QUORUM CALL VACATED 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred 
Members have appeared. A quorum of 
the Committee of the Whole is 
present. Pursuant to rule XXIII, 
clause 2, further proceedings under 
the call shall be considered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED VOTE 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending busi- 
ness is the demand of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire (Mr. GREGG) for 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 150, noes 
251, not voting 31, as follows: 


[Roll No. 110] 
AYES—150 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dreier 

Eckart 

Edwards (AL) 


Applegate 
Archer 
Badham 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bereuter 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton 


Ireland 
Jeffords 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Lent 

Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 


Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McKernan 
McKinney 
Mikulski 
Miller (OH) 


Coleman (TX) 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
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Molinari 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Myers 
Nielson 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 
Paul 
Porter 
Pursell 
Quilien 
Regula 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Roth 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Aspin 

AuCoin 
Barnard 
Barnes 


Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Bryant 
Carper 
Carr 
Chappell 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coleman (MO) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coyne 
Crockett 
D’Amours 
de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
English 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
Flippo 


Roukema 
Rudd 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 

Smith (NE) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
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Florio 
Foglietta 


Hammerschmidt 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hawkins 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 


Lehman (CA) 
Leland 
Levin 
Levine 
Levitas 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Markey 
Martin (NC) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McHugh 
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Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Winn 

Wolf 
Wortley 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 


McNulty 
Mica 

Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pease 
Penny 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Price 
Pritchard 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 


Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 


Stenholm 
Stokes 
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Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxier 
Udall 


Valentine 
Vandergriff 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Williams (OH) 


NOT VOTING—31 


Hansen (ID) McDade 
Hefner Michel 
Heftel Owens 
Huckaby Pashayan 
Johnson Pepper 
Leath Ridge 
Lehman (FL) Smith, Robert 
MacKay Wirth 
Marlenee Wylie 
Marriott 

Martinez 
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Mrs. COLLINS changed her vote 
from “aye” to no.“ 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska, Ms. 
OAKAR, and Mr. NIELSON of Utah 
changed their votes from no“ to 
“aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GREGG 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gregg: On 


page 3, section 2(e), line 10, insert after in- 
struments). the following: Any grant 


Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


Alexander 
Bethune 


made in excess of $175,000 shall have the 
excess matched by outside funds on a one to 
one (including matching, in-kind services) 


basis. 


Mr. GREGG (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment follows up on the discus- 
sion which we had earlier. I believe 
the majority is in agreement with it. It 
deals with the need to try to involve in 
this whole instrumentation process 
the private sector through matching 
grants. It essentially requires that any 
grant made under the prior authoriza- 
tion, the $50 million authorization, 
should it be in excess of $175,000, 
would require a match either in kind 
or services or by dollars, obviously, in 
order to be adopted. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREGG. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understand- 
ing that the amendment is for only 
those funds in excess of $175,000, that 
the excess over $175,000 will be 
matched on a 1-on- 1 basis and it only 


applies to those funds within the $50 
million added by the committee to the 
existing funds in the bill. Is that the 
gentleman’s understanding? 

Mr. GREGG. That is correct. 

Mr. FUQUA. With that assurance, 
we accept the amendment and I thank 
the gentleman for his cooperative atti- 
tude in trying to resolve this issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire (Mr. 
GREGG). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to the bill? If not, the 
question is on the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as 
amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
WRIGHT) having assumed the chair, 
Mr. TRAXLER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H.R. 2066) to author- 
ize appropriations to the National Sci- 
ence Foundation for fiscal years 1984 
and 1985, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 183, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopt- 
ed by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 297, nays 
111, not voting 24, as follows: 
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Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 
Andrews (TX) 


Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 


Chappell 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Coyne 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
English 
Evans (1A) 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
Fiedler 
Fish 

Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 
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[Rol No. 1111 


YEAS—297 


Ford (MI) 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gray 
Green 
Guarini 
Hall (IN) 


Hightower 
Hillis 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Leach 
Lehman (CA) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin 
Levine 
Levitas 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Madigan 
Markey 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Moody 


Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 


Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pease 
Penny 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Ray 

Reid 
Richardson 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 


Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
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Weaver Williams (OH) 
Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 


Williams (MT) 


Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


NAYS—111 


Hall (OH) O'Brien 

Hall, Sam Oxley 
Hammerschmidt Packard 
Hansen (UT) Parris 
Hartnett Paul 

Hiler Petri 

Holt Porter 
Hopkins Regula 
Hubbard Roberts 
Hunter Robinson 
Hyde Roemer 
Jenkins Roukema 
Kasich Rudd 

Kemp Schaefer 
Kindness Schulze 
Kramer Sensenbrenner 
Lagomarsino Shaw 

Latta Shumway 
Lewis (CA) Shuster 
Lewis (FL) Skelton 
Livingston Smith (NE) 
Loeffler Smith, Denny 
Lott Solomon 
Lungren Stangeland 
Mack Stenholm 
Marriott Stump 
McCain Sundquist 
McCollum Tauzin 
McDonald Taylor 
McEwen Thomas (CA) 
Miller (OH) Vucanovich 
Montgomery Walker 
Moore Weber 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Myers 
Nielson 


Broomfield 
Broyhill 


Crane, Philip 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
DeWine 
Dreier 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Erlenborn 
Fields 
Forsythe 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Gekas 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Gregg 
Gunderson 


Whittaker 
Winn 

Wolf 
Young (FL) 


NOT VOTING—24 


McDade 
Michel 

Owens 
Pashayan 
Pepper 
Smith, Robert 
Spratt 

Wirth 


Alexander Hefner 


Heftel 
Huckaby 
Leath 
Lehman (FL) 
MacKay 
Marlenee 
Martinez 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Pepper for, with Mr. Michel against. 

Mr. Spratt for, with Mr. Robert F. Smith 
against. 

Mr. Hance for, with Mr. Hansen of Idaho 
against. 

Mr. McCOLLUM and Mr. FRANK- 
LIN changed their votes from yea“ to 
“nay.” 

Mr. TORRES changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


TITLE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FUQUA 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title amendment offered by Mr. Fuqua: 
Amend the title so as to read: To authorize 
appropriations to the National Science 
Foundation for fiscal year 1984.“ 


The title amendment was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES TO HAVE 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT, FRIDAY, 
MAY 13, 1983, TO FILE REPORT 
ON H.R. 2797 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Armed Services have 
until midnight, Friday, May 13, 1983, 
to file a report on H.R. 2797, the DOE 
defense programs authorization bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO 
HAVE UNTIL 5 P.M. SATURDAY, 
MAY 14, 1983, TO FILE REPORT 
ON H.R. 2915 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs may have until 
5 p.m. Saturday, May 14, 1983, to file a 
report on the bill, H.R. 2915, State De- 
partment authorization. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do so for the 
purpose of asking the gentleman 
whether this has been cleared with 
the minority. 

Mr. FASCELL. If the gentleman will 
yield, yes; it has been. 

Mr. WALKER. And they have no ob- 
jection? 

Mr. FASCELL. No objection. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR PERMANENT 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TELLIGENCE TO HAVE UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT, MAY 13, 1983, TO 
FILE REPORT ON H.R. 2760 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Perma- 
nent Select Committee on Intelligence 
may have until midnight tomorrow, 
May 13, 1983, to file a report on the 
bill, H.R. 2760, to amend the Intelli- 
gence Authorization Act for fiscal year 
1983. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
TO FILE REPORT ON H.R. 2733 
Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Com- 

mittee on Agriculture may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on 
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the bill, H.R. 2733, the Critical Agri- 
culture Materials Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. WALKER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I will just ask 
the gentleman whether or not this has 
been cleared by the minority. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. If the gentleman 
will yield, I cannot personally vouch 
that it has. I assume, since it came 
from the counsel on. the committee. 
The ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. MAD- 
IGAN), is here. 

Mr. WALKER. Further reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would appreciate it if the gentleman 
would withhold his request until we 
know whether or not the minority has 
cleared it. At this point we do not have 
any information on this side that 
there has been a clearance given. I do 
not want to stand in the way of the re- 
quest, but without that kind of clear- 
ance, I would appreciate it if the gen- 
tleman would withhold his request. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. This is just to file 
a report, but I will be happy to accom- 
modate the gentleman because I 
cannot personally vouch for that. 

Mr. WALKER. I would appreciate it 
if the gentleman would withdraw his 
request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman withdraw his request at 
this time? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY CI- 
VILIAN RESEARCH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT AUTHORIZATION ACT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1984 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 185 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for consider- 
ation of the bill, H.R. 2587. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 2587, with Mr. Bonrtor of Michi- 
gan in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Fuqua) will be recognized 
for 1 hour, and the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. WI dN) will be recognized 
for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Fuqua). 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 2587, which would authorize 
fiscal year 1984 funds for the Depart- 
ment of Energy civilian research and 
development programs. 

I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ScHEUER), 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Natural Resources, Agriculture Re- 
search and Environment; the gentle- 
woman from Tennessee (Mrs. LLOYD), 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Energy Research and Production; and 
the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
GLICKMAN), chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation, Aviation 
and Materials, for their leadership in 
bringing this legislation to the floor. 
They have done an outstanding job in 
perfecting this legislation. I would also 
like to acknowledge the considerable 
efforts of my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle, the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. WINN), ranking minority 
member; the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. WALKER), the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Carney), the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. SENSEN- 
BRENNER), and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. MCGRATH). 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 2587, the De- 
partment of Energy Civilian Research 
and Development Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 1984, encompasses ci- 
vilian energy R&D programs under 
the sole jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Science and Technology. We feel 
that we are recommending a strong, 
responsible and balanced energy re- 
search and development program 
which provides the basis for our Na- 
tion’s critical energy production and 
conservation efforts. 

The bill contains an authorization 
for Department of Energy research 
and development programs of nearly 
$3.29 billion, which is an increase of 
$557.8 million above the administra- 
tion’s authorization request for fiscal 
year 1984. This is also an increase of 
$318.8 million above the fiscal year 
1983 appropriated levels due mainly to 
the committee’s endorsement of the 
administration’s requested increases in 
magnetic fusion, uranium enrichment 
research and development, supporting 
research, and also general science pro- 
grams. These recommendations are 
fully consistent with the views and es- 
timates which we sent to the House 
Budget Committee, and they are also 
within the budget guidelines for 
energy programs provided in the 
House-passed first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel the Nation is 
currently in a precarious transitional 
period in our ultimate drive toward 
energy independence. Recent world- 
wide declines in crude oil prices, 
brought about by the temporary oil 
glut and disarray in OPEC, may have 
led some to believe the energy crisis is 
over. 
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But these attitudes are premature 
and inconsistent with both immediate 
and long-term national priorities. 
While significantly reduced from the 
dangerous levels of the past decade, 
our reliance on oil imports is still high. 
In addition, there remains a dispropor- 
tionate use of petroleum in our energy 
consumption patterns. We know we 
have enormous quantities of coal de- 
posits, and there is also very convinc- 
ing evidence that our domestic re- 
serves of natural gas are much greater 
than was believed a few years ago. We 
must continue to expand our utiliza- 
tion of these resources. Furthermore, 
renewable energy sources, such as 
solar, geothermal, and biomass, along 
with nuclear energy and energy con- 
servation, clearly are important com- 
ponents in any strategy for national 
energy security. I believe that with 
this bill we will maintain a balanced 
energy R&D program; one that will 
support our ultimate goal of energy in- 
dependence, and one that is fiscally re- 
sponsible in these times of severe 
budget constraints and high deficits. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to describe 
briefly the various component pro- 
grams and funding levels contained in 
H.R. 2587. First, I should point out 
that in several program areas the com- 
mittee agreed with the administra- 
tion’s budget request and these are 
fully supported in the bill. In other 
programs, however, the committee felt 
the administration’s requests were not 
adequate to maintain viable R&D ef- 
forts. 

This legislation before the House 
today, H.R. 2587, when enacted, will 
supersede the authorization levels for 
R&D programs contained in title X of 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981, Public Law 97-35. 

As pointed out by the Congressional 
Budget Office cost estimate, the au- 
thorization level is $366 million below 
the present authorization level for 
fiscal year 1984. 

The level authorized by this legisla- 
tion for fossil R&D for fiscal year 1984 
is $310.43 million. Funds were added 
for a number of important fossil R&D 
activities in coal combustion, including 
environmental control technology, 
synthetic fuels from coal and oil shale, 
advanced research and technology de- 
velopment, fuel cells, magnetohydro- 
dynamics, and program direction to 
cover the indirect costs of program 
management properly. While this au- 
thorization does represent an increase 
of $172,430,000 over the President’s re- 
quest, it is a reduction of $920,000 
from the fiscal year 1983 appropriated 
level. 

For conservation programs, the com- 
mittee added $75 million to the DOE 
request of $68 million to bring total 
funding to $143 million. This authori- 
zation essentially retains on-going ac- 
tivities at their fiscal year 1983 levels. 
It does not provide for any expansion, 
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nor does it account for inflation. No 
new starts are included, with the ex- 
ception of the high temperatures ma- 
terials laboratory initiative proposed 
by the administration. 

In the area of renewable energy 
R&D, this legislation will maintain 
the overall solar program at last year’s 
appropriated level. It maintains devel- 
opment activities for several technol- 
ogies which are not yet ready for com- 
mercialization by industry. These in- 
clude parabolic dish solar thermal sys- 
tems, crystalline silicon photovoltaic 
modules and biomass thermochemical 
conversion systems. It would bring to 
near completion two major large scale 
solar development projects: The Mod 5 
wind machine and the solar thermal 
central receiver. It will continue and 
enhance basic and applied research on 
solar buildings and biomass production 
and conversion, and it would initiate a 
new program in open-cycle ocean ther- 
mal energy conversion. These activi- 
ties would require a total solar budget 
of $198.85 million, which is $115.291 
million above the President's request 
and $9.915 million above the fiscal 
year 1983 level. 

With this bill we have authorized an 
increase of $16.4 million for the geo- 
thermal energy programs, for a total 
of $29.953 million. This funding level 
includes $8 million for the geopres- 
sured resource activity, an additional 
$2.5 million for the hot-dry rock activi- 
ty, and an additional $5.9 million for a 
promising new drilling project within 
the hydrothermal research activity. 

In the field of nuclear fission R&D 
this legislation authorizes total fund- 
ing level of $542.482 million. Funds 
were added for the high temperature 
gas-cooled reactor (HTGR) program 
which the administration did not re- 
quest and for reorienting the light 
water reactor (LWR) safety program. 

H.R. 2587 authorizes a total of $500 
million for the magnetic fusion pro- 
gram, which is an increase of $33 mil- 
lion over the President’s request. 
Within this amount, additional funds 
were provided for enhanced applied 
plasma physics work at the Los 
Alamos National Laboratory, and for 
acceleration of the ion cyclotron reso- 
nance heating activity. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, H.R. 
2587 will provide the necessary bal- 
ance, continuity and stability that is 
required for this Nation’s energy R&D 
program. Additionally it authorizes 
funding that preserves prior Federal 
investments in facilities, technical ex- 
pertise, and vital data, and it will help 
insure DOE supported basic research 
remains preeminent and at the scien- 
tific frontier. I urge all my colleagues 
to join me in supporting its passage. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of a 
fiscal 1984 DOE authorization and the 
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process through which the Committee 
on Science and Technology has pro- 
gressed to our proposed legislation, 
H.R. 2587. 

Mr. Chairman, many people have 
been somewhat amazed that our com- 
mittee would consider authorization 
legislation this year. We are all aware 
that existing public law provides au- 
thorization for energy research and 
development into fiscal year 1984. 
However, present conditions verify my 
strong concerns expressed in 1982 
when the Congress passed a multiyear 
authorization bill. That bill used the 
numbers that forecasted conditions 
which do not exist and that greatly ex- 
aggerated authority for appropriating 
funds. 

The investigations and evaluations 
necessary to create proper energy re- 
search and development authorization 
legislation should occur continually. 
This Nation has spent vast sums for 
such activities and, in some cases, we 
have gotten very little in return. Our 
recent history is long on legislative ini- 
tiative and short on oversight. There- 
fore, the process through which we 
have gone this year is not only help- 
ful, but also necessary in the fulfill- 
ment of our responsibilities. On the 
one hand, we can see that attention to 
the rate of spending has created a cli- 
mate to encourage economic recovery. 
On the other hand, such legislation as 
H.R. 2587, which exceeds the adminis- 
tration’s request by a half billion dol- 
lars, must be tempered to minimize 
budget impact. 

Mr. Chairman, once again I welcome 
the opportunity to commend our 
chairman, Mr. FuQua, for a compre- 
hensive approach to a very complex 
problem, the Nation’s energy program. 
His chairmanship of our committee 
has been exemplary and it has been a 
pleasure to work with him. We do 
have some differences in extent of 
funding and I may propose a substi- 
tute to his recommendations at the ap- 
propriate time. However, I think we 
both realize that our separate efforts 
have been sincere, intensive, and ex- 
tensive. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from New Mexico (Mr. 
LUJAN). 

Mr. LUJAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this legislation. I do think the figures 
in the bill before us today are too 
high. They are about $452 million 
above the request from the adminis- 
tration, and the substitute that might 
be offered today is still higher than 
what the administration has proposed. 
However, it is less than what is in the 
bill today. 

The bill today calls for a 20-percent 
increase, over and above the request of 
the Department of Energy, and I 
think we should be very careful about 
increasing any budget that amount. 
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The substitute which the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. WINN) might offer 
today still maintains a 10-percent in- 
crease in the authorization. 

So while I support the entire legisla- 
tion, I still believe that it is too high 
and I would hope that we could reduce 
those figures somewhat today. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Tennessee (Mrs. Lioyp), chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Energy Re- 
search and Production. 

Mrs. LLOYD. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to congratu- 
late our chairman on bringing this bill 
to the floor today. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill as I pointed 
out in a “Dear Colleague” letter this 
week, is a true high technology bill. 
The committee was forced to make sig- 
nificant add-ons for R&D in fossil, 
solar, and conservation programs, in 
order to fill the applied research and 
technology development breach be- 
tween the basic research and demon- 
stration extremes of the R&D spec- 
trum. The committee crafted these 
add-ons carefully and Chairman 
Fuqua, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. GLICKMAN, 
and I felt that we preserved the best 
programs recognizing that in the 
present budget climate we could only 
fund the higher priority items which 
the administration had deleted. On 
the Energy Research and Production 
Subcommittee which I chair, we 
adapted this approach to restoration 
of funding for the high temperature 
gas-cooled reactor (HTGR), redirec- 
tion for a genuine light water reactor 
(LWR) safety R&D program, accelera- 
tion of advanced centrifuge develop- 
ment for uranium enrichment, and 
key nuclear fuel cycle activities. The 
total of add-ons in nuclear fission 
comes to just 12 percent of the DOE 
request and the critically needed en- 
hancements which we recommended 
in the magnetic fusion energy pro- 
gram total just 7 percent, which 
amounts to barely discernible real 
growth for this high risk enterprise. In 
the electric energy systems and energy 
storage programs the request totaled 
only $26.9 million, which was roughly 
30 percent under the fiscal year 1983 
appropriations level. These programs 
offer considerable “bang for the 
buck,” and we felt it was necessary to 
provide for fiscal year 1983 levels with 
some accommodation for inflation. 

In nuclear fission, the committee 
once again strongly went on record as 
supporting the HTGR program and 
related thorium fuel cycle activity. 
The $40 million for the HTGR devel- 
opment comes to almost 70 percent of 
the committee’s recommended boost 
in nuclear fission R&D. The commit- 
tee has outlined specifically what it 
expects to see achieved in the HTGR 
program in fiscal year 1984 in the ac- 
companying report. The committee 
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has redirected funds for a more ag- 
gressive LWR safety program because 
the Department proposed no substan- 
tive research. The committee proposed 
a redirection of another $6 million 
with an additional $3.5 million for the 
light water reactor fuel burnup pro- 
gram so that maximum benefits can 
be received from the program invest- 
ment which is nearly 70 percent com- 
plete. Under this recommendation, the 
program would continue with all five 
reactor fuel vendors participating. The 
committee sustained nuclear waste 
management R&D at the DOE re- 
quest and added $2 million for a dem- 
onstration of advanced techniques for 
thorium removal. The committee rec- 
ommended an enhancement in fuel re- 
processing R&D of $13.5 million to 
sustain reprocessing technology for 
breeders and HTGR’s, while encourag- 
ing exploration of advanced tech- 
niques for LWR’s. Although the com- 
mittee made no change in the request 
for space reactor technology develop- 
ment, the committee took a very spe- 
cific position on the interagency SP- 
100 program which is to be carried out 
under the memorandum of agreement 
among DOE, DARPA, and NASA. The 
committee recognizes that this pro- 
gram had a strong technology base in 
the work of the late fifties through 
the early seventies, and civilian mis- 
sion requirements should be delineat- 
ed in the framework of this broad ca- 
pability which exists in both the Gov- 
ernment labs of DOE and NASA as 
well as industry. 

Although the committee adopted 
language pertaining to the Clinch 
River breeder reactor project, the 
committee did not specifically termi- 
nate or deauthorize the project, but 
took a position to encourage the fund- 
ing of the project under an alternative 
financing plan in subsequent legisla- 
tion. 

In magnetic fusion the committee 
has been concerned about sustaining 
industry involvement in the program 
as well as encouraging a stronger rela- 
tionship between the national labora- 
tories and university research teams. 
The administration’s funding of this 
program over the past several years 
has represented a decrease in real dol- 
lars and the committee recommenda- 
tion was to add just 7 percent onto the 
request. This $33 million would sup- 
port mainline projects with related 
university work, accelerate technology 
development for plasma heating, and 
encourage planning and design for the 
next Tokamak device, TFCD, both at 
the Oak Ridge Fusion Engineering 
Design Center and the Princeton 
Plasma Physics Laboratory. Tokamaks 
are doughnut-shaped devices, for ex- 
ample, TFTR at Princeton, which rep- 
resent the most promising fusion reac- 
tor concept at present. The committee 
also added $5 million for the fusion 
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material irradiation test (FMIT) at 
Hanford, to encourage cooperative ef- 
forts with the Japanese on cost-shar- 
ing proposals for a comprehensive 
fusion materials program and provided 
$3.5 million for research on compact, 
high-density systems. We also recom- 
mended $5.5 million for MFTF-B the 
mainline mirror machine at Lawrence 
Livermore Laboratory with supporting 
research at MIT. 

In electric energy systems and 
energy storage systems the committee 
added a total of $20 million to restore 
these programs to roughly fiscal year 
1983 appropriations levels. The com- 
mittee is concerned about the small 
DOE staff in electric energy systems. 
Because the administration continues 
to present going-out-of-business budg- 
ets, the committee has been forced to 
outline funding very specifically for 
each element of these programs. 

In the nuclear fission R&D which 
supports the uranium enrichment pro- 
gram, the committee supports funding 
for both advanced gas centrifuge and 
atomic vapor laser isotope separation 
(AVLIS). The committee believes that 
these technologies should be brought 
along rapidly to assure that U.S. prices 
will be competitive. To this end, our 
subcommittee added $11 million to ac- 
celerate development of set V centri- 
fuge machines to increase the power 
efficiency for the GCEP at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a genuine high 
technology bill where the administra- 
tion’s admirable request for significant 
real growth in basic research programs 
is complemented by judicious commit- 
tee add-ons in applied research and 
technology development. This bill, I 
believe, represents as close as one can 
come to a broad congressional concen- 
sus on implementation of energy R&D 
policy. The funding allows for a strong 
national research effort by the govern- 
ment, industry, and universities all the 
way from the laboratory bench to the 
threshold of product commercializa- 
tion. This bill says that the Federal 
Government still has a role in technol- 
ogy development and yet relies on the 
private sector to fulfill its proper 
lower risk and marketing function. 

I urge all my colleagues to support 
H.R. 2587 as a vital element in the 
congressional high-tech strategy. 
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Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. WALKER). 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 

g. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the action taken by my colleagues on 
the Science and Technology Commit- 
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tee concerning the Clinch River breed- 
er reactor. Before addressing the 
merits of the committee amendment, 
which we will be shortly considering, 
and its effect upon the continuation of 
the project, I would like to acknowl- 
edge the work of the authors of the 
amendment, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and the gentlelady from Rhode 
Island. Through their efforts, we are 
presented with the opportunity to im- 
plement the intention of this body last 
December and end the taxpayers’ sub- 
sidy of one of the costliest projects in 
our country’s history. 

In December 1982, although this 
body, in considering the continuing 
resolution for fiscal year 1983, voted to 
eliminate all funding for Clinch River 
for fiscal year 1983, the other body, by 
a l-vote margin, decided to continue 
its funding. The conference committee 
approved limited funding for the 
project and required the Department 
of Energy to: 

Vigorously explore proposals including a 
reconsideration of the orginial cost-sharing 
arrangement, that would reduce Federal 
budget requirements for the Clinch River 
project or project alternative and secure 
greater participation from the private 
sector. 

The committee amendment does not 
displace but rather strengthens the 
conference committee’s request. 

While it is self-evident that the 
amendment ends all Federal funding 
of Clinch River in fiscal year 1984, 
based on the present cost-sharing ar- 
rangement, the amendment does not 
foreclose or prejudice the adoption of 
alternative financing for Clinch River. 
Instead, it encourages the securing of 
alternative financing by terminating 
continued Federal financing, as pro- 
vided under the Omnibus Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981, until alternative fi- 
nancing is approved by this body. If 
we were to reject this amendment, the 
incentive to obtain alternative financ- 
ing would be removed. 

As a member of the authorizing com- 
mitteee for this project, I look forward 
to the submission of alternative fi- 
nancing legislation. I am confident 
that this legislation will be carefully 
considered by the committee without 
prejudice. Therefore, until this process 
is completed, further appropriations 
of taxpayers’ dollars are inappropriate 
and wasteful. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, as the 
ranking minority member on the Sub- 
committee on Energy Research and 
Production, I would like to make sev- 
eral comments concerning the portion 
of the bill over which our subcommit- 
tee has jurisdiction. 

Our subcommittee held comprehen- 
sive hearings covering the administra- 
tion budget request and carefully ex- 
amined all of the programs which 
were included in the request, and also 
looked at several which were not pro- 
posed for funding in the coming year. 
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As a result of those hearings we felt 
that there were a number of adjust- 
ments which should be made to the 
Department's request to reflect appro- 
priate national energy priorities. 

There were some programs which 
the Department felt were ready to 
move forward into full commercializa- 
tion which we feel should have the 
benefit of additional research and de- 
velopment activity. One major exam- 
ple of this is the high temperature 
gas-cooled reactor, known as the 
HTGR program. This technology may 
well become the next generation of 
commercial reactors based on the in- 
herent safety in the design. As an ex- 
ample of the tremendous safety mar- 
gins in the HTGR over present gen- 
eration light water reactors let me 
point out that at Three Mile Island 
the operators had less than 2 min- 
utes—less than 120 seconds—in which 
to recognize the emergency, to identi- 
fy the problem, select the correct 
emergency procedures, and to act. Had 
that reactor at TMI been an HTGR 
design the operators would have had 
120 hours to which to act. 

Our decision to continue the HTGR 
project at level funding is merely one 
example of the care which our sub- 
committee took in our budget review 
this year. We held 11 days of subcom- 
mittee hearings, 1 day of subcommit- 
tee markup, and 3 days of full commit- 
tee consideration before we brought 
this bill to the floor. 

Overall, our subcommittee brought 
forward a budget recommendation 
which totaled $3.671 billion as com- 
pared to a budget request of $3.589 bil- 
lion. That is an increase of $77.8 mil- 
lion, or 2.1 percent. 

I was hopeful that we would have 
been able to have kept within the 
budget request in our area of the bill, 
and could have maintained overall 
level funding. I supported a minority 
substitute in the full committee which 
would have accomplished just that 
aim, and I intend to support a similar 
substitute today when it is offered. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to commend the gentlelady from Ten- 
nessee who chairs the subcommittee, 
and the gentleman from Florida who 
chairs the full committee for their 
many courtesies during the hearing 
and markup schedule. I would also like 
to commend the gentleman from 
Kansas, the ranking minority member 
on the full committee, for his help, as- 
sistance, and support through the leg- 
islative process. And finally, I would 
like to thank the staff for their invalu- 
able help. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. BOUCHER), a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. BOUCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 2587, authoriz- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
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of Energy for fiscal year 1984. I would 
like to commend our chairman, the 
gentleman from Florida, for his lead- 
ership in bringing this legislation to 
the floor. I believe this bill exemplifies 
our commitment to maintain a viable 
and balanced energy research and de- 
velopment program as we strive 
toward energy independence, while si- 
multaneously adhering to the call for 
fiscal stringency. 

I am particularly pleased and con- 
gratulate my colleagues for their coop- 
eration on the DOE fossil energy pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1984. Fossil fuels, 
including coal, natural gas, and oil, are 
expected to supply the majority of the 
Nation’s energy needs well into the 
next century, and yet the administra- 
tion’s request in fossil energy R&D 
represented a 56-percent reduction 
from the fiscal year 1983 appropriated 
level. Our Nation will look increasing- 
ly to coal as a primary source of 
energy as other conventional supplies 
of domestic oil and gas are depleted, 
and yet coal research suffered the big- 
gest reduction in the administration’s 
request. H.R. 2587 provides authoriza- 
tion to maintain an adequate fossil 
energy research and development pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a district 
which has enormous quantities of coal 
reserves which are underutilized. The 
ultimate and expanded use of this vast 
and vital energy resource is strongly 
dependent on technologies dealing 
with coal quality, environmental emis- 
sion, and waste disposal. This bill pro- 
vides authorization to fund R&D pro- 
grams essential to upgrade the quality 
of U.S. coal and to develop critical 
cleanup and control technologies to 
the point where industry can take 
over. The programs suggested by this 
bill will help us to improve our econo- 
my as well as to meet our energy inde- 
pendence goals. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
assure the Members that H.R. 2587 
provides support for research and de- 
velopment in areas that are vital to 
our energy program as well as the Na- 
tion’s economy without ignoring our 
very real concerns for fiscal restraint. 

I reiterate my full support of H.R. 
2587 and urge my colleagues to ap- 
prove it. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING). 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of 
the committee for yielding this time to 
me. 

Mr. Chairman, in its committee 
report, the Science Committee has rec- 
ommended that the Department of 
Energy review its schedule for devel- 
opment of the new gas centrifuge 
technology for uranium enrichment 
services. The committee also recom- 
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mends that funding for development 
of the most advanced of the centrifuge 
machines be increased by $11 million. 

The legislation now before the 
House addresses only a small part of 
the Federal uranium enrichment serv- 
ices program. The great majority of 
the program will not be affected by 
the Science Committee bill, because it 
is not research and development activ- 
ity. It is my understanding that the 
$11 million increase being recommend- 
ed by the Science Committee for accel- 
erated work on advanced research is 
not intended to be found in the budget 
through reprograming or other shift- 
ing of funds from non-R&D activities. 
If that is so, the increase should not 
interfere with the Department’s cur- 
rent schedule for procurement of Set 
III centrifuge machines. Could the 
Chairman of the Science Committee 
confirm whether my understanding is 
correct? 
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Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the understand- 
ing of the gentleman from Ohio is the 
understanding that I also share. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 

believe the information being request- 
ed by the Science Committee in its 
report on H.R. 2587 regarding the 
schedule for development of centri- 
fuge capacity is relevant to the con- 
tinuing concern of the Department 
and the Congress that the uranium 
enrichment services remain at the 
forefront of technical and economic 
effectiveness in the world enrichment 
market. Most information developed 
to date indicates that the Depart- 
ment’s current plan to develop and im- 
plement set III enrichment machines 
while accelerating set IV and set V ma- 
chine development is the wisest course 
to follow. We must continue assessing 
our progress as new technology devel- 
opments occur, however. I support 
such a study and I look forward to its 
conclusions. 
Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, today 
we are considering a very important 
piece of legislation. The decisions we 
make today will determine our energy 
options for the future. Will we contin- 
ue to depend upon foreign oil imports 
for our energy needs in the next cen- 
tury? Will oil even be available if we 
needed it? Can we attain energy inde- 
pendence as a nation? And will we 
even have the alternative resource op- 
tions available for that independence? 
All these are questions we are directly 
addressing by our vote on this bill. 

I want to commend Chairman 
Fuqua, Chairwoman Lioyp, and the 
other members of the House Science 
and Technology Committee for their 
long, hard work on this bill. More than 
any of us, they understand the impor- 
tant decisions we face today. Their 
dedication to the future energy needs 
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of our Nation is farsighted and en- 
lightened. 

I was pleased that the committee en- 
dorsed higher funding for our Nation's 
magnetic fusion program. Adding a 
total of $33 million, the committee has 
reaffirmed the goals of the U.S, mag- 
netic fusion effort; 1983 was a year of 
milestones in magnetic fusion re- 
search. With the support of the com- 
mittee and this body, 1984 can be just 
as important. 

We have completed construction on 
the Tokamak facility in Princeton, 
N. J., and that machine reached 
plasma late last year. The mirror 
fusion facility in Livermore, Calif., is 
beginning its major construction 
phase, and the scientists successfully 
tested the giant ying-yang magnets to 
be used in that facility. We have gone 
much further in our pursuit of mag- 
netic fusion in the last year, than in 
perhaps any year previously. We must 
continue to press toward higher goals. 
The only way to do this is to support 
the committee bill. Earlier this year, I 
testified before Chairman LLovp's sub- 
committee on the issue of magnetic 
fusion. I include my testimony below. 

We need this program. We need ex- 
tensive energy research in all areas. 
We must vote for H.R. 2387. The testi- 
mony follows: 


TESTIMONY or Hon. Fortney H. STARK, JR. 
BEFORE THE HOUSE SCIENCE AND TECHNOLO- 
GY SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY RESEARCH 
AND PRODUCTION, MARCH 17, 1983 


Madam Chairman, it is indeed a pleasure 
to once again appear before your Commit- 
tee and address the important issue of mag- 
netic fusion energy research. I want to com- 
mend you and the other Members of this 
Committee on the fine work that you have 
done in this area. Your additions to last 
year's budget helped preserve our nation’s 
magnetic fusion effort. 

With a few exceptions, 1982 can be termed 
an overwhelming success in realizing our 
goals in magnetic fusion. The Tokamak 
Fusion Test Reactor at Princeton completed 
construction, and most importantly, was 
successful in reaching plasma just before 
Christmas. In addition, the Magnetic Fusion 
Test Facility in Livermore has proceeded 
into its construction phase, and last Febru- 
ary had a successful test of their large 
“ying-yang” magnet, one of two that will 
become a part of METF-B. 

Unfortunately, however, all has not been 
bright on the fusion front. Funding, even 
with this Committee’s increases last year, 
has not been what we envisioned in 1980 
with the passage of the Magnetic Fusion 
Engineering Act, and all of the fusion pro- 
grams are suffering as a result. Because of 
these program cutback, and project delays, 
our ability to evaluate comparable alterna- 
tives in fusion research has been greatly re- 
duced, and consequently, the next phase re- 
actor has been postponed indefinitely. Most 
importantly, however, we have still not re- 
ceived a program plan from the Department 
of Energy. And this, I believe, hinders us 
the most. 

The budget proposal submitted by the 
President this year is an increase from the 
continuing resolution, but even with this in- 
crease, some dramatic cutbacks have to be 
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made. The greatest loss under the Presi- 
dent’s proposal is the total elimination of 
funding for the Elmo Bumpy Torus-P 
project. Although this project is well behind 
our two lead concepts, tokamaks and mir- 
rors, it has shown a great deal of promise. 
In addition, it was one of the few projects 
being developed with full participation and 
partial funding from private industry. The 
loss of this project means more than the 
loss of a promising magnetic fusion alterna- 
tive concept; it cuts short an attempt to ac- 
tively and effectively involve private indus- 
try in the development of magnetic fusion 
energy. If our ultimate goal is to be com- 
mercialization of fusion, and I believe it 
should be, we should be encouraging, not 
discouraging, private industry involvement. 

As the Congressman who represents the 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory, 
and its employees, I am happy to say that 
the Laboratory is moving ahead in bringing 
private industry into the development of 
the MFTF-B project at Livermore. They are 
scheduled to enter into a contract for the 
desigr and development of specific parts for 
MFTF-B very soon. This is a giant step 
ahead, and we should do all we can to fur- 
ther these goals. We are not encouraging in- 
dustry participation by showing our willing- 
ness to cancel important projects like EBT- 
P 


By eliminating EBT-P we are basically 
limiting ourselves to the two lead concepts, 
that is, tokamaks and mirrors, in the deci- 
sion about the next level reactor we are 
going to build. And we must keep in mind 
that even the mirror concept is approxi- 
mately three years behind the tokamak con- 
cept. To adequately assess our alternative 
options, we should be pursuing them at a 
much accelerated pace. Therefore, limiting 
our options at this point would be unwise 
and self-defeating. As I am sure you know, 
Madame Chairman, the Genera! Accounting 
Office has recently completed a draft report 
for you and me, and this very issue was ad- 
dressed. GAO states. ., experts including 
the National Academy of Science’s Research 
Council, are . . questioning whether DOE 
is adequately pursuing alternative concepts 
so that options are available when the deci- 
sion is made to construct the next level re- 
actor.” And the report further states: 

“Both the National Academy of Science 
and DOE's Magnetic Fusion Advisory Com- 
mittee have recommended that the mirror 
concept be pursued vigorously so that it can 
provide a development option as the (Mag- 
netic Fusion Engineering Act of 1980) in- 
tended. Unless this occurs DOE may be pre- 
maturely commiting itself to the tokamak 
concept for commercial development before 
it has had the opportunity to adequately 
assess the advantages and other concepts.” 

So although the MFTF-B funding is ade- 
quate this year, past funding levels have 
placed it well behind tokamaks. By also cut- 
ting, and then eliminating EBT-P, we may 
have put ourselves into a straightjacket 
with regard to our options. I don’t think 
that that helps anyone. If commercializa- 
tion is to be our goal, we must examine all 
the alternatives, and move ahead with the 
best and most promising. 

Finally, I believe we have waited long 
enough for the program plan from DOE for 
magnetic fusion. This is the third year that 
the Administration has submitted budgets 
in magnetic fusion well below those envi- 
sioned by the Magnetic Fusion Engineering 
Act. Obviously program changes have been 
made, but Congress has yet to receive an up- 
dated program plan. The GAO further 
states in the recent report: 
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“Because DOE plans to deviate signifi- 
cantly from the fusion energy development 
strategy set forth in the act, it is particular- 
ly important that a comprehensive program 
management plan be submitted to the Con- 
gress. The plan is needed to explain and jus- 
tify DOE's evolving fusion development pro- 
gram. The plan should also meet the re- 
quirements of the act, and should have the 
flexibility to respond to changing budgetary 
conditions.” 

In closing, I want to again thank you, 
Madam Chairman, and the Members of 
your Committee for their continued interest 
and involvement in the research and devel- 
opment of magnetic fusion. Each time I 
make an appearance here before your Com- 
mittee we are one step closer to realizing 
our goal of commercialization of fusion 
energy, and with that, our own national 
energy independence. Let us not lose sight 
of those goals after coming so far. Now is 
not the time to cut back, but the time to ac- 
tively move ahead. I look to this Committee 
to guide us to our goals in fusion energy. 
Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support H.R. 2587. Once again, I 
wish to congratulate our committee 
chairman, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Fuqua), on putting together an 
excellent and thoughtful nonnuclear 
R&D program in the face of continu- 
ing refusal by the administration to 
take these technologies seriously. 

I am especially pleased to see the 
Stirling engine and the second auto- 
motive gas turbine restored to the ve- 
hicle energy research program. These 
are technologies that the American 
automobile manufacturers are not 
willing to pursue on their own, but 
which offer a high potential reward to 
the Nation in terms of energy efficien- 
cy, fuel diversity, and environmental 
protection. The Stirling engine con- 
tractor, in particular, has met or ex- 
ceeded all program goals, has shown 
excellent progress in overcoming tech- 
nical problems such as weight and seal 
leaks, and has been consistently com- 
mended by DOE for excellent per- 
formance. 

In the buildings area we have the 
potential to cut our use of primary 
energy by nearly 40 percent by the 
year 2000, and to have more than 20 
percent of what is left supplied by re- 
newable energy sources. But we can 
not do it all with today’s technology. 
We need new materials such as selec- 
tive coatings and phase change storage 
and new building techniques such as 
passive cooling and daylighting de- 
signs. We also need better tools to pre- 
dict building energy use and better 
measurements of actual energy con- 
sumption in real, occupied buildings. I 
am pleased that the committee’s budg- 
ets for building systems and solar 
building energy research provide for 
substantial increases in these program 
areas. 

I am also pleased to see that our re- 
newable energy technology projects, 
such as the MOD-5 wind machines, 
the parabolic dish solar electric sys- 
tems, the near term photovoltaic 
arrays and the biomass gasification 
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and liquefaction test facilities have all 
been restored in the budget. These 
technologies will not only improve our 
energy self-sufficiency; they will also 
increase the competitiveness of Ameri- 
can industry in world energy markets. 

In sum, Mr. Chairman, this is a good 
budget, one that we can be proud of. It 
is not perfect—in fact it contains too 
much nuclear and too little solar and 
conservation for my taste—but it is a 
sound program which restores some 
elements of balance and sanity to our 
Nation’s energy research agenda. I rec- 
ommend my colleagues’ support for 
this bill.e 

Mr. YOUNG of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill represents a strong com- 
mittee position on research and tech- 
nology development. It is a renewed 
commitment to a balanced energy 
R&D program which our committee 
has sought as a middle ground posi- 
tion since the beginning of the last 
Congress. 

The committee recommendations in 
the nonnuclear energy programs are 
carefully thought out and defensible. I 
think that our chairman, Mr. Fuqua, 
who chairs the Energy Development 
and Applications Subcommittee, has 
done a solid job of providing funds for 
programs which support the develop- 
ment of strong technology bases in the 
fossil, solar, and conservation pro- 
grams. Strong incentives for the pri- 
vate sector to provide investment to 
carry out these risky R&D programs 
simply do not exist. The recommended 
add-ons in these areas are for priority 
items. 

The highest priority increases from 
my point of view were made in mag- 
netic fusion by the Energy Research 
and Production Subcommittee chaired 
by Mrs. LLOYD. She recommended tai- 
lored add-ons which our subcommittee 
adopted and which were sustained at 
full committee. These recommenda- 
tions added $33 million to the $467 
million DOE request for magnetic 
fusion energy. This $33 million is high- 
leverage funding intended to address a 
strong thrust which I have pursued 
and encouraged since I came to Con- 
gress. My chief interest here is to cata- 
lyze the growing industrial involve- 
ment in the program such that the re- 
actor engineering development can go 
forward even though fusion proof-of- 
principle has not yet been demonstrat- 
ed. We cannot allow the fusion pro- 
gram to slip into low gear with solely a 
scientific emphasis through a policy of 
flat funding. Such an approach simply 
holds back our best industrial and lab- 
oratory people rather than unleashing 
them to pursue reactor systems stud- 
ies and related technology such as new 
plasma heating concepts. The breeder 
reactor program and fusion have 
reached different phases, but they 
both promise limitless supplies of elec- 
tricity and must be supported in a way 
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that retains and augments the out- 
standing industrial and laboratory in- 
frastructures which have been erected 
to date. 

In nuclear fission R&D, the commit- 
tee made just several funding in- 
creases, notably for the high tempera- 
ture gas-cooled reactor and advanced 
centrifuge development. The adminis- 
tration has insisted on zeroing the 
HTGR while the committee strongly 
supports it as the only nuclear reactor 
concept which can produced high- 
grade heat as well as electricity. 

The funding for the breeder technol- 
ogy and fuel cycle programs is aimed 
at providing a development base for 
the prototype plant which the private 
sector will construct beyond the 
Clinch River breeder reactor project 
(CRBRP). The CRBRP funding and 
merits will be considered in separate 
legislation and I am looking forward to 
a solid alternative financing plan 
which is to be proposed in the near 
future. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support 
H.R. 2587 because it is an investment 
in progress aimed at improving our 
citizens’ quality of life decades from 
now. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, during 
the years I was ranking minority 
member of the Energy Development 
and Applications Subcommittee, I was 
extremely impressed with the ad- 
vances made in many alternative 


energy sources and technologies. Fol- 
lowing the energy crisis of the seven- 
ties and foreign oil supply interrup- 


tions, we made a concerted effort to 
help make the United States less de- 
pendent on foreign oil. 

Among the most promising of the 
new technologies is the Stirling 
engine. The use of alternative fuels to 
run the Stirling engine is one of the 
most important developments in the 
evolution of the automobile. To run a 
car on something other than petrole- 
um, which we will eventually run out 
of, is an absolute necessity. 

When the Stirling engine was first 
started, there was doubt it could run 
on a variety of liquid fuels. Today, 
Stirling engine test vehicles are oper- 
ating interchangeably without difficul- 
ty on several different liquid fuels. 

There is also evidence that manufac- 
turers of automotive and truck engines 
are showing interest in the Stirling 
engine. General Motors, Cummins 
Engine Co., and John Deere Corp. 
have all requested engines to test. 

At this time, when the United States 
is the leader in developing new tech- 
nology, we should continue our sup- 
port of the Stirling engine. It is a very 
promising alternative for the future. 
@ Mr. NELSON of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support the DOE authorization 
as reported out of committee. 

With the current problems this 
country is experiencing in the develop- 
ment of alternative fuels—solar, geo- 
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thermal, and so forth—it is imperative 
that this legislation be passed with the 
proposed funding intact. 

A cut would simply throw a monkey 
wrench in the gears that are now 
slowly beginning to roll, providing the 
needed alternatives to our dependence 
on foreign oil. 

Programs that should be continued 
and will be continued in the funding 
as reported out of the Science and 
Technology Committee include solar 
energy studies, R&D, wind energy sys- 
tems, biomass energy technology, and 
ocean energy systems, fuel cells tech- 
nology advancements, and a large rec- 
ommended increase—approximately 
$150 million—in fossil energy advance- 
ments. 

The Department of Energy has 
played a most important role in the 
leading of advancements of alternative 
fuel supplies. Ever since the Arab oil 
embargo in the early seventies, Ameri- 
cans have seen and felt firsthand the 
stranglehold that can threaten our 
economic security. 

We cannot allow this to happen 
again. 

With the support of this legislation 

the United States can again proceed to 
lead in energy development. 
Mr. MINETA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of H.R. 2587, author- 
izing appropriations for DOE civilian 
research and development activities 
for fiscal year 1984. I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Florida, 
chairman of the Science and Technol- 
ogy Committee, for bringing this bill 
to the floor. I feel it is a balanced ap- 
proach toward our national energy re- 
search priorities, and will maintain an 
effective, ongoing program to enhance 
our energy security at this particularly 
crucial time when budget constraints 
and other factors may be undermining 
these efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope most Members 
would agree that the recent drop in 
world oil prices is a temporary aberra- 
tion and should not deter the desire to 
reduce dependence on foreign petrole- 
um sources. I would also hope that 
those in the administration would 
share this view. Yet, in several key 
areas, including funding to promote 
utilization of the Nation’s abundant 
coal resources, the administration’s 
budget requests are inadequate. This 
legislation corrects this and provides 
for an ongoing fossil energy R&D pro- 
gram consistent with fiscal year 1983 
appropriations. There are many viable 
innovative fossil energy technologies 
that clearly offer great promise, in- 
cluding, for example, fuel cells, which 
may yield up to 85 percent capture of 
the available energy in the fuel 
sources. Continued fossil energy R&D 
efforts will insure increased and envi- 
ronmentally acceptable use of coal, 
and also expand the availability of do- 
mestic gas and petroleum resources. 
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On the other hand, I believe the ad- 
ministration has correctly proposed 
aggressive programs in the supporting 
research and technical analysis, and 
general science and research areas, 
and this legislation supports its pro- 
posals fully. These include frontier sci- 
entific work in the fields of nuclear 
physics, high energy physics, and basic 
energy sciences. I find the funding for 
the National Center for Advanced Ma- 
terials within the basic energy sciences 
program to be particularly relevant. 
But, in general, I feel the major con- 
tribution of these programs is in wid- 
ening the scope of our knowledge, 
which contributes to our technological 
strength and to the intellectual capital 
our society possesses. 

Mr. Chairman, I enthusiastically 

support this legislation, and urge my 
colleagues to vote for it. 
è Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 2587, the authoriza- 
tion of the Department of Energy. I 
am particularly pleased with the bill’s 
fiscal year 1984 fossil energy research 
and development authorization of 
$310.4 million. 

I find the administration’s coal R&D 
request—which accounts for the lion’s 
share of the fossil energy budget—for 
the Department of Energy of $97 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1984 unacceptable. 
I just cannot believe we will let the 
fossil energy budget at DOE decline 
from 22 percent of the technology 
budget in fiscal year 1981 to 7 percent 
as the administration proposes in its 
fiscal year 1984 request. Today, we are 
striking a blow for America’s energy 
independence by providing an ade- 
quate authorization for coal R&D. 

The benefits of the research and de- 
velopment activities funded under this 
program cannot be understated. For 
those who are concerned over acid 
rain, I say to them, support funding 
for coal R&D. For those who wish to 
provide consumers with low-cost elec- 
tricity, I say support coal R&D. For 
those who wish to protect the health 
and safety of our coal labor force and 
to increase mine productivity, I say 
support coal R&D. For those who 
want to secure America’s energy secu- 
rity, I again say, fund coal R&D. 

This legislation will send a strong 
message to the administration that we 
will not forsake the promise America’s 
vast coal reserves hold for our present 
and future energy security. With con- 
tinued research into new technologies, 
coal will be burned even cleaner and 
more economically than it is today. As 
coal combustion technologies advance, 
we will insure an even greater demand 
for this energy source—something I 
am sure the 32 percent of the coal 
labor force currently unemployed can 
appreciate. 

I would like to commend the chair- 
man of the Committee on Science and 
Technology, Don Fuqua, for bringing 
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this measure to the floor. In addition, 
I applaud the efforts of MARILYN 
LLovop and my colleague from a neigh- 
boring district, Rick BOUCHER, for 
their efforts in emphasizing the im- 
portance of the coal R&D budget at 
DOE.e 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Department of 
Energy Civilian Research and Development 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1984”. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Sec. 2. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1984 in accord- 
ance with section 660 of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act for operating ex- 
penses for the following research and devel- 
opment programs: 

(1) Fossil energy, $303,890,000; 

(2) Energy conservation, $132,380,000; 

(3) Energy supply research and develop- 
ment: 

(A) Solar energy, $197,350,000; 

(B) Geothermal energy, $29,953,000; 

(C) Nuclear fission, $491,822,000; 

(D) Magnetic fusion, $425,700,000; 

(E) Electric energy systems, $20,702,000; 

(F) Energy storage systems, $25,200,000; 

(G) Basic energy sciences and supporting 
research, including energy science advanced 
computation, energy research analysis, uni- 
versity research support, university research 
instrumentation, and advisory and oversight 
program direction, $318,569,000; 

(H) Environmental research and develop- 
ment, $253,225,000; and 

(I) Policy and management, energy re- 
search, $515,000; 

(4) Geothermal 
fund, $2,100,000; 

(5) General 
$479,750,000; and 

(6) Uranium enrichment: 

(A) Advanced isotope separation technolo- 
gy. $59,900,000; and 

(B) Gas centrifuge process development 
and demonstration, $117,400,000. 


PLANT AND CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 3. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1984 in accord- 
ance with section 660 of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act for the acquisition 
and fabrication of capital equipment not re- 
lated to construction for the following re- 
search and development programs: 

(1) Fossil energy, $1,500,000; 

(2) Energy conservation, $750,000; 

(3) Energy supply research and develop- 
ment: 

(A) Basic energy sciences and supporting 
research, $24,280,000; 

(B) Nuclear fission, $31,160,000; 

(C) Magnetic fusion, $37,800,000: 

(D) Electric energy systems, $500,000; 

(E) Energy storage systems, $500,000; and 

(F) Environmental research and develop- 
ment, $13,125,000. 


resources development 
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(4) General 
$62,800,000; and 

(5) Uranium enrichment: 

(A) Advanced isotope separation technolo- 
gy, $9,500,000; and 

(B) Gas centrifuge process development 
and demonstration, $3,400,000. 


PRIOR YEAR CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 4. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1984 in accord- 
ance with section 660 of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act for plant and cap- 
ital equipment (including planning, con- 
struction, acquisition, and modification of 
facilities, including land acquisition) for the 
following prior year research and develop- 
ment projects: 

(1) Fossil energy: 

(A) Project numbered 82-F-506, Surface 
Water Containment and Wastewater Treat- 
ment Facility, Pittsburgh Energy Technolo- 
ey Center, Bruceton, Pennsylvania, 
$1,040,000, for a total authorization of 
$3,000,000; and 

(B) Project numbered 83-F-501, 
Wastewater Treatment Facility, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, $2,000,000, for a total 
authorization of $5,300,000; 

(2) General science: 

(A) Project numbered 81-E-218, Tevatron 
I, Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory, 
Batavia, Illinois, $20,000,000, for a total au- 
thorization of $58,000,000; and 

(B) Project numbered 82-E-206, Tevatron 
II. Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory, 
Batavia, Illinois, $13,000,000, for a total au- 
thorization of $37,000,000; 

(3) Nuclear fission: 

(A) Project numbered 83-N-334, Safe- 
guards and security assessment improve- 
ments, Argonne National Laboratory-West, 
INEL, Idaho, $1,000,000, for a total authori- 
zation of $1,400,000; 

(B) Project numbered 178-6-E, Energy 
Technology Engineering Center, facility 
modifications, Santa Susana, California, 
$5,000,000, for a total authorization of 
$32,800,000; and 

(C) Project numbered 78-6-C, Safety Re- 
search Experiment Facilities, Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory-West, INEL, Idaho, 
$1,100,000, for a total authorization of 
$44,300,000; 

(4) Magnetic fusion: 

(A) Project numbered 78-3-A, Mirror 
Fusion Test Facility-B, Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory, California, 
$30,000,000, for a total authorization of 
$229,058,000; and 

(5) Supporting research: 

(A) Project numbered 80-ES-11, Idaho 
Laboratory Facility, Idaho National Engi- 
neering Laboratory, Idaho, $1,062,000, for a 
total authorization of $18,000,000; 

(B) Project numbered 81-E-325, Energy 
Technology Laboratory, Sandia National 
Laboratories, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
$1,600,000, for a total authorization of 
$13,600,000; 

(C) Project numbered 82-E-301, 300 area 
critical utilities upgrading, Richland, Wash- 
ington, $4,400,000, for a total authorization 
of $11,600,000; 

(D) Project numbered 82-E-302, Security 
Facility, Argonne National Laboratory, Ar- 
gonne, Illinois, $2,300,000, for a total au- 
thorization of $7,000,000; 

(E) Project numbered 82-E-305, Traffic 
safety improvements, Richland, Washing- 
ton, $800,000, for a total authorization of 
$6,200,000; 

(F) Project numbered 83-E-308, Rehabili- 
tate power systems, various locations, 
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$7,988,000, for a total authorization of 
$12,988,000; 

(G) Project numbered 83-E-309, Electron- 
ics Facility, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Argonne, Illinois, $4,150,000, for a total au- 
thorization of $6,350,000; 

(H) Project numbered 83-E-310, Utility re- 
placements and upgrade, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, Upton, New York, 
$7,500,000, for a total authorization of 
$8,800,000; and 

(I) Project numbered 83-E-311, Laborato- 
ry Emergency Response Center, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
$2,200,000, for a total authorization of 
$4,200,000. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 5. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1984 in accord- 
ance with section 660 of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act for plant and cap- 
ital equipment (including planning, con- 
struction, acquisition, and modification of 
facilities, including land acquisition) for the 
following new research and development 
projects: 

(1) Fossil energy: 

(A) Project numbered 84-FE-101, General 
plant projects for energy technology cen- 
ters, various locations, $2,000,000; 

(2) Solar energy: 

(A) Project numbered 84-CS-102, Five 
Megawatt Photovoltaics Plant, Phase II, 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
Herald, California, $1,500,000; 

(3) Energy conservation: 

(A) Project numbered 84-CS-101, High 
Temperature Materials Laboratory, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, $9,000,000; 

(4) Environment: 

(A) Project numbered 84-ER-134, General 
plant projects, biological and environmental 
research, various locations, $1,000,000; 

(5) General science: 

(A) Project numbered 84-ER-133, Stan- 
ford linear collider, Stanford Linear Acceler- 
ator Center, Stanford, California, 
$40,000,000; 

(B) Project numbered 84-ER-131, Acceler- 
ator improvement projects, high energy 
physics, various locations, $9,000,000; 

(C) Project numbered 84-ER-13z, General 
plant projects, high energy physics, various 
locations, $7,000,000; 

(D) Project numbered 84-ER-121, Acceler- 
ator improvement projects, nuclear physics, 
various locations, $3,500,000; 

(E) Project numbered 84-ER-122, General 
plant projects, nuclear physics, various loca- 
tions, $2,200,000; and 

(F) Project numbered 84-ER-110, Univer- 
sity accelerator upgrade project at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and Yale University, 
Seattle, Washington, and New Haven, Con- 
necticut, $8,000,000; 

(6) Supporting research: 

(A) Project numbered 84-ER-111, Beam 
lines and support area construction, Nation- 
al Synchrotron Light Source, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, Upton, New York, 
$2,500,000; 

(B) Project numbered 84-ER-112, Nation- 
al Center for Advanced Materials, Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory, Berkeley, California, 
and Stanford Linear Accelerator Center, 
Stanford, California, $20,900,000; 

(C) Project numbered 84-ER-141, Acceler- 
ator improvements and modifications, basic 
energy sciences, various locations, 
$1,260,000; 
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(D) Project numbered 84-ER-142, General 
plant projects, basic energy sciences, various 
locations, $400,000; 

(E) Project numbered 84-ER-101, Reha- 
bilitate old town area utilities, Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory, Berkeley, California, 
$1,000,000; 

(F) Project numbered 84-ER-102, Cooling 
water facilities restoration, Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
$600,000; 

(G) Project numbered 84-ER-103, Road 
repair, various locations, $3,000,000; and 

(H) Project numbered 84-ER-104, Facili- 
ties support project, various locations, 
$4,000,000; 

(7) Nuclear fission: 

(A) Project numbered 84-N-102, Modifica- 
tions to reactors, various locations. 
$1,000,000; 

(B) Project numbered 84-N-101, General 
plant projects, nuclear energy, various loca- 
tions, $4,000,000; and 

(C) Project numbered 84-N-105, General 
plant projects, commercial nuclear waste 
management, Richland, Washington, 
$1,400,000; 

(8) Magnetic fusion: 

(A) Project numbered 84-ER-109, General 
plant projects, magnetic fusion, various lo- 
cations, $6,500,000; 

(9) Uranium enrichment activities: 

(A) Project numbered 84-N-406, General 
plant projects, advanced isotope separation 
technology, various locations, $1,200,000; 
and 

(B) Project numbered 84-N-407, Develop- 
ment/demonstration module (design only), 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, $2,400,000. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
AUTHORIZATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1984 


Sec. 6. (a) No funds are authorized under 
this Act for any purpose other than re- 
search, development, and demonstration. 

(b) With respect to the programs for 


which funds are authorized under this Act, 
the provisions of this Act shall supersede 
the provisions of chapter 1 of subtitle A of 
title X of the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981 relating to the authoriza- 
tion of Department of Energy civilian re- 
search and development programs for fiscal 
year 1984. 

(c) None of the amounts authorized by 
this Act are provided for the continuation 
or termination of the Clinch River Breeder 
reactor project. 

Mr. FUQUA (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered as 
read, printed in the RECORD, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the first committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: on page 2, line 11, 
strike “$491,822,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘“$495,822,000, including $2,000,000 
for research, development program to de- 
contaminate the W. R. Grace site and vicini- 
ty properties in the Wayne/Pequannock, 
New Jersey area“: 

Mr. FUQUA (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendment 
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be considered as read and printed in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: on page 74, line 1, 
strike $31,160,000" and insert in lieu there- 
of 833.160.000“ 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the next committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: on page 6, line 
17, strike 81,600,000“ and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘$3,600,000"; on line 19, strike 
$13,600,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
$15,600,000"; on line 22, strike “$4,400,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$3,200,000"; on 
line 23, strike 811.600.000“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “$10,400,000”; strike all of lines 
3 through 5 on page 7, and reletter the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs accordingly; 

Mr. FUQUA (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remaining committee 
amendments, except the last amend- 
ment, be considered as read, printed in 
the Recorp, and that they be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, these 
reflect actions of the committee. 

I might point out to my colleagues, 
this does not involve the Clinch River 
breeder reactor in this series of 
amendments, but it reflects committee 
action as it affects the numbers in the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the last committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 11, strike 
all of lines 4 through 6, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(c) No funds are authorized to be appro- 
priated pursuant to this Act, or pursuant to 
the provisions of chapter 1 of subtitle A of 
title X of the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981 which relate to fiscal year 
1984, for the continuation or termination of 
the Clinch River Breeder Reactor Project, 
except to such extent as may be specifically 
provided by legislation enacted after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

Mr. FUQUA (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendment 
be considered as read and printed in 
the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment reflects the action of the 
committee and I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, as I un- 
derstand the chairman in offering this 
amendment does not intend to preju- 
dice a further vote in the committee or 
in the House on alternative financing 
for the Clinch River breeder reactor 
project; but in the spirit of compro- 
mise, it simply provides that further 
authorization be contingent upon the 
approval of a satisfactory cost-sharing 
agreement with the utility industry. 

So I would appreciate it if the chair- 
man would reemphasize the spirit of 
fairness in which he understands the 
amendment was originally offered in 
committee and assure me that it was 
not intended to be prejudicial. 

Mr. FUQUA. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mrs. LLOYD. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from California and 
the author of the amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment was adopt- 
ed in the committee by a vote of 24 to 
16, as I recall. It was intended to re- 
flect a compromise within the commit- 
tee with regard to the continuation of 
the Clinch River reactor, expressing 
the views that the House has support- 
ed in the past that if the project is to 
continue, it should be subject to a new 
funding arrangement in which there 
was a cost-sharing agreement with pri- 
vate industry. 

The language of the amendment is 
intended to reflect the fact that if a 
suitable cost-sharing agreement is ap- 
proved by the Congress, the project 
could go forward; but that in the ab- 
sence of a cost-sharing agreement ap- 
proved by the Congress, that the 
project would not go forward in the 
next fiscal year. 

I recognize that this is not complete- 
ly satisfactory either to the supporters 
of Clinch River or to the more ada- 
mant opponents of Clinch River in the 
sense that those who support Clinch 
River would prefer to go ahead with- 
out any change in the cost sharing. 
Those who oppose Clinch River would 
like to have it killed regardless of 
whether there is a new cost-sharing 
agreement. 

This is one form of a compromise. It 
is not the form that some Members, 
including the chairman, would have 
preferred, but it seemed to represent 
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the views of a majority of the commit- 
tee. 

Now, in view of the considerable his- 
tory of Clinch River and the desire of 
many Members to feel that they have 
had a hand in either putting the nail 
in the coffin of the project or giving it 
a new lease on life, as the case may be, 
I have been asked to consider request- 
ing a rollcall on this particular amend- 
ment. I am inclined to do so, although 
I am not adamant about it; but I ex- 
press these views so that the chairman 
will be aware of my position. I will 
object to a voice vote on the grounds 
that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
an aye vote on the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


o 1620 


Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee a couple of questions. 

I would like to thank the chairman 
for the very fair hearings that we have 
had on this particular amendment and 
on this entire bill in the Committee on 
Science and Technology. But I do have 
a question or two that I would like to 
ask. 

I wondered if we are expected to 
have some hearings on the cost-shar- 
ing plan to be presented by the De- 
partment of Energy. Are we going to 
be having these hearings in the Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology? 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHNEIDER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FUQUA. It is our intention, as 
soon as the Department of Energy 
presents us with a proposal that we 
feel merits a hearing. We have dis- 
cussed this informally with the De- 
partment. Thus far they have not 
come forth with a finalized plan. 

We had hoped to have already had 
hearings on this. They have not come 
forth with a plan. I hope they will in 
the next few weeks and then we will 
have an opportunity to have hearings. 

Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Was that the 
reasoning for the postponement of the 
hearings and also the markup that 
was scheduled this past week, because 
the DOE was not prepared and did not 
come forward with a cost-sharing 
plan? 

Mr. FUQUA. That is correct. We did 
not have a plan. As soon as we have 
something we will certainly consider 
it. 

Mrs. SCHNEDIER. It has come to 
my attention that the Subcommittee 
on Energy and Water of the Appro- 
priations Committee is going to be 
bringing to the floor a cost-sharing 
plan. Is it your intention to have hear- 
ings before the Committee on Science 
and Technology prior to any vote on 
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the floor of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee? 

Mr. FUQUA. What comes out of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee and 
what they propose would not necessar- 
ily come before our committee. Howev- 
er, if we have something from the De- 
partment of Energy it is certainly our 
intention to have hearings and have 
Members given adequate notice so 
that they can be there and be heard 
on the issue. 

Mrs. SCHNEIDER. If the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Energy 
and Water were to come forward with 
a cost-sharing plan and we in the Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology had 
not held hearings on it, would the gen- 
tleman be inclined to raise a point of 
order against the bill since that would 
amount to legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. FUQUA. Certainly anyone could 
raise a point of order against anything 
that had not been authorized or where 
waivers of points of order had not oc- 
curred. But that right would apply to 
any Member of this body. 

Mrs. SCHNEIDER. I realize that, 
but you being the chairman I think it 
would certainly fall to the gentleman. 

Mr. FUQUA. That is a prospective 
question and would have to be an- 
swered when the time came, if and 
when that happened. 

It has generally been our practice to 
object to items that had not been au- 
thorized. 

Mrs. SCHNEIDER. I thank the gen- 
tleman and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Brown-Schneider amendment. 
What it says is that this is the last 
year that we will fund this boondoggle 
unless the Congress passes a cost-shar- 
ing bill. It does not require that the ar- 
rangements be all worked out by Octo- 
ber 1, it only requires that a plan pass 
the Congress. i 

The members of the Science and 
Technology Committee were told that 
we would be marking up such bill by 
mid-May. However, the hearings 
where canceled and no bill has even 
been introduced. 

If the Brown amendment is not 
passed, we will see another year go by 
and 200 million more dollars spent on 
this project which is to test a technol- 
ogy that will not be economically 
viable for at least 50 years. 

Secretary Hodel came to the Hill 
with a draft bill which was meaning- 
less. It had no details on the contract 
except to say that the Secretary was 
impowered to give away anything and 
to make all kinds of guarantees. It also 
said, that if no private money was 
forthcoming, the Government would 
build it anyway. To the credit of those 
who favor this project, it was rejected. 
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But what are the details of the plan 
going to look like? If you read the 
Breeder Reactor Corp. report of 
March 12, you will quickly understand. 
Private funding would be provided in 
such a way that 60 cents on every 
dollar would come out of the U.S. 
Treasury through tax expenditures, 
The taxpayer would continue to pay, 
only the Congress could avoid the 
trouble of an appropriation for most 
of the money. 

In a 39-page document, tax benefits 
were raised 70 times. In the “sani- 
tized” DOE report, the point was men- 
tioned almost as an aside on two occa- 
sions. 

I am not willing to guarantee some- 
one a profit on the Treasury’s money. 
And, that is what I expect the plan 
will ask us to do. 

I ask that you vote for the Brown 
amendment. If it fails, there will be no 
cost-sharing plan for you to look at to 
see if I am right. There will only be 
another $200 million rolled into some 
continuing resolution or conference 
report. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in strong support of 
the Brown-Schneider amendment. 
That amendment was adopted by the 
committee. 

I also rise in support of the bill as a 
whole. 

I would like to congratulate the 
chairman for doing a fine job in pro- 
ceeding toward restoring balance to 
the energy budget. Very substantial 
sums are restored to the conservation 
and renewable energy research and de- 
velopment as well as to the fossil fuel 
energy development. 

Earlier this year we had 150-Member 
bipartisan support in support of re- 
storing balance to the energy budget. I 
think the job done under the leader- 
ship of the chairman has gone a signif- 
icant way toward achieving that objec- 
tive. 

The Clinch River breeder reactor 
vote was decisive in the committee. We 
have already voted to eliminate that 
authorization before on the floor of 
the House. If the House sustains us on 
this vote I dearly hope that the Ap- 
propriations Committee will heed the 
action of the House and of the author- 
izing committee. 

If, indeed, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee seeks to write legislation on the 
appropriation bill and to appropriate 
money for this project despite the 
action of the House and the commit- 
tee on this authorization bill, I serve 
notice on behalf of myself and Chair- 
man DINGELL of the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee that we will do ev- 
erything possible to excise that ex- 
traordinary and improper action at 
the appropriate time. 

But I do hope that the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and I am sorry the 
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chairman is not here, or at least I do 
not see him, because I think we ought 
to get a commitment from him that 
once the House has spoken on an au- 
thorization and we vote to deauthorize 
this, assuming that satisfactory agree- 
ment is not approved by the House, 
that he will abide by it. 

With respect to the agreement put 
forward by the Breeder Reactor Corp. 
and endorsed by the Department of 
Energy, we had a GAO study done on 
this and it was released today. The 
GAO study indicates that the proposal 
by the Breeder Reactor Corp. and the 
Department of Energy is just another 
sham and that the private, so-called 
private capital to be put up for this is 
completely illusory. The Government 
would take all the risks of not com- 
pleting the plant, of cost overruns, of 
even lack of profits with respect to the 
plan. 

It is on that basis that I understand 
the chairman and the gentlewoman 
from Tennessee said that they had to 
go back to the drawing boards. But 
any program which alleges to be cost 
sharing and involves no real contribu- 
tion by the private sector I think cer- 

“tainly would be rejected by this body. 

So I strongly urge adoption of this 
amendment and adoption of the com- 
mittee bill and yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
Science and Technology Committee’s 
DOE fiscal year 1984 authorization, 
H.R. 2587. While the bill continues a 
totally unwarranted and unjustified 
emphasis on nuclear research and de- 
velopment, I believe our chairman has 
done a fine job of preserving the most 
essential elements of our Nation's con- 
servation and solar R&D programs 
within difficult budget constraints. 

I also want to express my apprecia- 
tion to the gentlelady from Tennessee 
(Mrs. LLoyp) for her cooperation with 
respect to the extended surveys, inde- 
pendent study, and Barnwell provi- 
sions described below. 

The committee bill increases spend- 
ing for solar energy by 138 percent, for 
conservation R&D by 110 percent, and 
for geothermal by 121 percent above 
the DOE budget proposal. These are 
important additions which restore a 
sense of vitality and purpose to the 
conservation and renewable energy 
programs, and move the Nation at 
least a bit toward a more balanced 
overall energy program especially 
when compared to the Reagan propos- 
als for total imbalance. At this time, I 
would like to specifically address a few 
of the bill’s provisions. 

CRER 

I strongly support the committee 
amendment to the DOE authorization 
bill offered by my esteemed col- 
leagues, GEORGE Brown of California 
and CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER of Rhode 
Island, This amendment would require 
the Department of Energy to discon- 
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tinue funds for Clinch River at the 
end of fiscal year 1983 if DOE has not 
by then developed an acceptable cost- 
sharing plan. 

Congress mandated last year that 
DOE develop a public/private cost- 
sharing plan for CRBR in response to 
skyrocketing construction costs. On 
March 15, 1983, the DOE and the 
Breeder Reactor Corp. put forward 
what they claimed to be such a plan. 
Quite frankly, the DOE proposal is a 
sham. The GAO concurs with this as- 
sessment. In an analysis of the DOE 
plan, released only yesterday, the 
GAO concludes: 

The Federal Government still appears to 
retain most risks if the project fails or if 
cost overruns occur. Second, while the addi- 
tional private sector financing discussed in 
DOE's and the Corporation's reports would 
produce budgetary savings during the 
CRBR's construction, such savings would be 
a tradeoff against either future reductions 
in federal revenues or additional budget out- 
lays. Specifically, the revenues expected to 
be produced from the sale of CRBR-gener- 
ated electricity will be used to pay back pri- 
vate investors. If, however, the revenue is 
inadequate, private investors would have to 
be repaid from DOE appropriations. 

Originally estimated to cost $400 
million, GAO now estimates CRBR to 
cost as much as $8.5 billion to com- 
plete. We have already spent $1.4 bil- 
lion on the project. 

Not only is Clinch River expensive, 
it is useless and dangerous. This 
project was first developed in the early 
sixties, when we expected a huge ex- 
pansion of nuclear power that would 
create a severe shortage of uranium. 
At that time, according to the GAO, 
we expected to see 800 to 1,500 reac- 
tors in place by the end of the centu- 
ry. The current estimate is 145 to 185. 
There have also been significant dis- 
coveries of high-grade uranium since 
then. We are not facing a shortage of 
uranium for the foreseeable future. 

Clinch River is an example of classic 
pork barrel politics. It has no place in 
the future of American energy needs. 
Senator HUMPHREY recently held hear- 
ings in the Regional and Community 
Development Subcommittee of the 
Senate on whether the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and other utilities 
are interested in buying power from 
the Clinch River breeder reactor 
project. The witnesses, William Willis, 
TVA's General Manager, William 
Voight Jr., from the Department of 
Energy, and William Chandler of the 
Environmental Policy Center—former- 
ly a consultant to the GAO’s office on 
TVA power programs—each testified 
that there is no need for the power 
that could be produced at Clinch 
River. This directly undermines what 
DOE indicated in its report of alterna- 
tive financing submitted March 15, 
1983. 

Not only is Clinch River expensive 
and useless technologically, but it is a 
threat to world peace. Breeder reac- 
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tors like Clinch River require weap- 
ons-grade fuel and, thus, could con- 
tribute to the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons. We should not be generating our 
electricity from a fuel that can be 
made into nuclear bombs. The ship- 
ment around the country of plutoni- 
um for breeders creates great threats 
of theft by terrorists groups. More- 
over, the breeder itself is a sitting 
bomb, unlike fission reactors; the 
breeder is cooled by sodium which, if it 
comes into contact with water, will ex- 
plode. 

Having weapons grade plutonium or 
other bomb-grade fuel being repro- 
cessed and stored for use creates a 
monumental security problem. The 
fuel will have to be handled under 
military safeguards and the burden 
that would be placed on both the nu- 
clear industry, the utilities and their 
customers would be impossible to bear. 

The Reagan administration, for all 
its talk about getting Government off 
the backs of the people and having a 
balanced budget, is attempting to fully 
fund the CRBR despite its unsound 
technology and economics. Congress 
has instructed the Department of 
Energy to develop a cost-sharing plan 
for Clinch River. The Brown/Schnei- 
der amendment will place a deadline 
on any further funding for Clinch 
River until the plan is approved by 
Congress. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the committee and its amend- 
ments. 


LWR EXTENDED BURNUP 

I am certain that my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle will find a pro- 
gram which yields a cost-benefit ratio 
of 1 to 385 an unusual but certainly 
worthwhile opportunity. The Science 
and Technology Committee’s proposal 
of $9.5 million for the extended 
burnup program, a program which the 
administration has entirely eliminated 
in their budget request, promises 
those huge benefits. The program is 
designed to develop and demonstrate 
increased fuel efficiency in existing 
nuclear power reactors in the United 
States. With this authorization, the 
committee expects, as stated in the 
report to accompany H.R. 2587, that 
the Department will enter into a limit- 
ed number of new contracts to achieve 
the full $12 billion in program bene- 
fits. 

The Department of Energy and the 
General Accounting Office have pro- 
jected that the extended burnup pro- 
gram can save approximately $13 bil- 
lion if the program is vigorously pur- 
sued. Last year $5 million was provid- 
ed under the continuing resolution in 
fiscal year 1983. An $8 million authori- 
zation would fully fund existing fuel 
contracts and reestablish the original 
schedule which was identified by the 
DOE and GAO. The additional $1.5 
million included in this bill, bringing 
the total authorization to $9.5 million, 
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will allow the pursuit of competing 
fuel vendor contracts. Without this 
$1.5 million, $7 billion of economic 
benefits would be lost, according to 
DOE and GAO. 

In addition to conserving up to 15 
percent of fuel currently used in 
LWR’'s, the extended burnup program 
will reduce by 40 percent the amounts 
of high level waste which are produced 
by existing fission reactors. In light of 
present difficulties associated with es- 
tablishing a permanent waste disposal 
site, having to dispose of 40 percent 
less waste would be a substantial bene- 
fit. 

The GAO has also identified the fol- 
lowing additional benefits: 

Lower total radiation exposure to 
nuclear powerplant workers; 

Safer, more reliable nuclear power- 
plant operations; and 

A reduction of the Department's en- 
richment plant capacity requirements. 

It is important to note that there is 
little likelihood industry would pursue 
the extended burnup program without 
this Federal assistance. Before the 
House Energy Research and Produc- 
tion Subcommittee, Charles Pryor, of 
Babcock & Wilcox, testified: 

The Federal Government should continue 
to fund the extended fuel burnup program 
because sufficient incentives do not exist in 
the private sector. For fuel vendors, increas- 
ing fuel burnup lowers the number of fuel 
assemblies required to fuel a reactor. Thus, 
it reduces our manufacturing output, raises 
the unit cost, and reduces our revenues. 
This, coupled with the fact that there is al- 


ready excess capacity in the fuel supply 
business, is a disincentive for the fuel ven- 
dors. I do not believe the utility/vendor 
teams that are now in place today would 


complete their program as presently 
planned if the government withdraws its 
support. 

BARNWELL NUCLEAR FUEL PLANT 

I also endorse the committee's deci- 
sion to decline acceptance of a gift of 
the Barnwell nuclear fuel plant as a 
research facility. The committee re- 
versed the action of the subcommittee 
by deleting all funds reiated to Barn- 
well. 

I believe the committee’s action was 
a prudent one in light of communica- 
tions received from Secretary of 
Energy Hodel, warning of the adverse 
economic consequences of taking title 
to Barnwell. 

In an April 8, 1983, letter to Chair- 
man Fuqua, Secretary Hodel stated: 

To convert such a production facility to a 
research and development facility would re- 
quire major costly renovations, 

And further, 

It seems that any expectation of Govern- 
ment acquisition at this time would be coun- 
terproductive and would relieve time pres- 
sures for near-term commitments by the in- 
dustry to operate the plant. 

By removing all funding relating to 
Barnwell, we have made it legally im- 
possible for DOE to accept Barnwell. 
Former DOE General Counsel Tenney 
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Johnson, in an April 20, 1983, letter 
addressed to myself, stated: 


The Comptroller General has held that 
donations of real property may not be ac- 
cepted without funds adequate for the care 
and custody of the property. Accepting title 
to Barnwell would depend not only upon 
justifying programmatically the need for 
the facility but also upon being able to pro- 
vide funds for activities related to the facili- 
ty. 

Since the committee has wisely pro- 
vided no funds for the care and custo- 
dy of Barnwell, it is clear that DOE 
may not accept the property. 

THE SECRETARY OF ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C., April 8, 1983. 

Hon. Don Fuqua, 

Chairman, Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of March 23, 1983, on potential alter- 
native uses for the Barnwell Nuclear Fuel 
Plant as a facility for research and develop- 
ment, 

We found your letter interesting and felt 
it may be useful to convey the Department’s 
initial reaction to your plan and, in a broad- 
er sense, our expectations for the Barnwell 
plant. Two things are clear. First, if reproc- 
essing of commercial fuel is initiated during 
the Reagan Administration, it will occur as 
a private initiative; and, second, if the Barn- 
well plant is dismantled, further efforts 
toward commercial reprocessing in the 
United States during the twentieth century 
are unlikely to occur due to the long lead- 
time and costs associated with new facilities. 
For these reasons we have encouraged com- 
mercial interests to make the necessary 
commitments to keep the reprocessing 
option open by maintaining the Barnwell 
plant. 

It appears you have reached the same con- 
clusions on the importance of preserving 
this potential resource, and we endorse your 
efforts in this regard. However, some facts 
are inescapable. The Barnwell plant is a 
production facility, not a research and de- 
velopment facility. The equipment layout is 
fixed; the piping is fixed; and the plutonium 
uranium extraction flowsheet is the heart 
of the plant design. To convert such a pro- 
duction facility to a research and develop- 
ment facility would require major costly 
renovation. 

As you may know, we still hope to receive 
an industry proposal soon on operation of 
the Barnwell plant on a commercial basis. It 
is not clear what Departmental commit- 
ments would be required by that proposal, 
nor have we formulated a policy on the 
extent of the commitments the Department 
would be willing to make. However, it seems 
that any expectation of Government acqui- 
sition at this time would be counterproduc- 
tive and would relieve time pressures for 
near-term commitments by the industry to 
operate the plant. 

We look forward to working with you and 
your committee in devising a successful ap- 
proach to keeping the commercial reproc- 
essing option alive at the Barnwell plant. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD PAUL Hope. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1983. 
Hon, RICHARD OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. OTTINGER: This responds to your 
request for information concerning the au- 
thority of the Department of Energy (DOE) 
to accept title to and lease the Barnwell fa- 
cility in South Carolina and prohibiting 
DOE from accepting any liabilities at Barn- 
well. 


AUTHORITY TO ACCEPT TITLE 


DOE could accept title to Barnwell under 
the Department of Energy Organization 
Act. For example, section 652 (42 U.S.C. 
7262) of that Act provides, inter alia, that: 
“The Secretary is authorized to accept, 
hold, administer, and utilize gifts, bequests, 
and devises of property, both real and per- 
sonal, for the purpose of aiding or facilitat- 
ing the work of the Department.” 

DOE could accept title also under the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. For example, 
section 161g. of that Act (42 U.S.C. 2201(g)) 
provides, inter alia, that: “In the perform- 
ance of its functions the Commission is au- 
thorized to .. . acquire, purchase, lease, and 
hold real and personal property ... as agent 
of and on behalf of the United States, sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 174, and to 
sell, lease, grant, and dispose of such real 
and personal property as provided in the 
Act.” 

The Comptroller General has held that 
donations of real property may not be ac- 
cepted without funds adequate for the care 
and custody of the property. Accordingly, 
accepting title to Barnwell would depend 
not only upon justifying programmatically 
the need for the facility but also upon being 
able to provide funds for activities related to 
the facility. 


AUTHORITY TO LEASE CONTRACT 


DOE could enter into a contract or lease 
to conduct activities at Barnwell under the 
Department of Energy Organization Act. 
For example, section 646(a) of that Act (42 
U.S.C. 7256(a)), provides that: The Secre- 
tary is authorized to enter into and perform 
such contracts, leases, cooperative agree- 
ments, or other similar transactions with 
public agencies and private organizations 
and persons as he may deem to be nec- 
essary to carry out functions now or hereaf- 
ter vested in the Secretary." In addition, 
section 649(b) (42 U.S.C. 7259(b)) provides, 
inter alia, that: In carrying out his func- 
tions, the Secretary, under such terms at 
such rates, and for such periods not exceed- 
ing five years, as he may deem to be in the 
public interest, is authorized to permit the 
use by public and private agencies, corpora- 
tions, associations, or other organizations or 
by individuals of any real property, or any 
facility, structure, or other improvement 
thereon, under the custody of the Secretary 
for Department purposes. The Secretary 
may require permittees under this section to 
recondition and maintain, at their own ex- 
pense, the real property, facilities, struc- 
tures and improvements involved to a satis- 
factory standard.” 

DOE could enter into a lease also under 
section 161g. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, cited above. 


PROHIBITING DOE FROM ACCEPTING ANY 
LIABILITIES 


It is unclear precisely what the scope of 
prohibiting DOE acceptance of liabilities 
should be. With respect to liabilities result- 
ing from activities before DOE takes title, 
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any restriction against liabilities probably 
should include protection against any past 
liabilities to, or resulting from the activities 
of, the present owners of Barnwell. That is, 
the Government should be immune from 
suits arising from past activities brought by 
the present owners or third parties. DOE ac- 
ceptance of Barnwell as a gift at this time 
could be conditioned upon the present 
owners retaining all liability from their ac- 
tivities. 

With respect to liabilities arising after 
DOE takes title to Barnwell, we cannot dis- 
cern now what DOE's future activities at 
Barnwell might be (DOE requested no fiscal 
year 1984 funds for activities at Barnwell). 
Were DOE to lease or otherwise give contro] 
of the facility to a third party, who would 
operate the facility essentially for its own 
benefit, then a restriction to protect DOE 
from liability to, or resuling from the activi- 
ties of, the operator of the facility would be 
reasonable. It would be most unusual, how- 
ever, to restrict DOE liability if DOE itself 
were the operator. 

If a contractor operated the facility under 
the general control or for the benefit of 
DOE, almost certainly there would be con- 
tractual liabilities to the operator (e.g., an 
operation fee, and possibly an indemnity 
against liability to third parties) and, absent 
clear statutory protection, possible direct li- 
ability to injured third parties. 

If I may be of any additional help on this 
matter, please call me. 

Sincerely, 
R. TENNEY JOHNSON, 
General Counsel. 
URANIUM ENRICHMENT STUDY 

I also support the committee's pro- 
posal that DOE undertake an exten- 
sive study and comparison of uranium 
enrichment technologies. There is a 
considerable controversy today over 
whether we ought to be wasting 
money for uneconomic investments. I 
believe the results of this study will 
add significantly to our ability to 
make well-informed and reasoned deci- 
sions regarding a uranium enrichment 
program strategy. 

Listed in the Science and Technolo- 
gy Committee report to accompany 
H.R. 2587, on page 98, are the criteria 
which the committee suggests the 
DOE use in conducting the study. 

A letter from me to Subcommittee 
Chairwoman Ltoyp regarding the 
study and the LWR extended burnup 
program is included here for the 
record: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1983. 

Hon. MARILYN LLoyp, 

Chairwoman, Subcommittee on Energy Re- 
search and Production, U.S. House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dax MARILYN: I would like to express my 
sincere appreciation for your cooperation in 
resolving several issues which arose during 
the markup of the Department of Energy 
fiscal year 1984 authorization bill for nucle- 
ar energy research and development by the 
Subcommittee on Energy Research and Pro- 
duction. 

I am very pleased we have agreed on a rec- 
ommendation of $9.5 million in fiscal year 
1984 for the Light Water Reactor Extended 
Burnup program, an increase of $1.5 million 
over the subcommittee’s initial recommen- 
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dation. This additional amount would con- 
tinue funding of the existing contracts 
which currently involve the five U.S. nucle- 
ar fuel vendors. In addition, it authorizes 
the Department to let a limited number of 
new contracts which are essential for keep- 
ing all five vendors involved in the full ex- 
tended burnup program. With this addition- 
al funding we will be well on our way to- 
wards realizing the nearly $13 billion in eco- 
nomic benefits to consumers of nuclear gen- 
erated electricity which were identified by 
the Department of Energy and confirmed 
by a General Accounting Office review. 

As we both support this worthwhile and 
cost-effective program, I hope the report on 
the authorization bill will make clear the 
Committee's intent that the Department is 
to let new contracts essential for the com- 
pletion of the full program. 

I am also pleased we have agreed to direct 
the Department to conduct a thorough 
study of uranium enrichment technologies 
and programs. I believe the results of this 
study will add significantly to our ability to 
make well informed and reasoned decisions 
regarding a uranium enrichment program 
strategy. i 

I commend the staff for their responsive- 
ness to my concerns. They have developed 
balanced and workable proposals in these 
two areas and I have high expectations for 
their success in full committee. 

Sincerely, 

RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Member of Congress. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve it is vital that we send a clear 
message to the administration. Con- 
gress has been forced to completely 
overhaul the Department of Energy's 
ludicrous energy research proposals. 
Although I remain concerned that 
even in this bill we are spending too 
much of our research money on nucle- 
ar energy and too little on conserva- 
tion and solar, I nonetheless support it 
strongly because it preserves research 
and development programs that are so 
vital to our Nation's energy future. 
Again, I urge the adoption of H.R. 
2587 as amended. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. 


Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I just want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Brown) 


and the gentlewoman from Rhode 
Island (Mrs. SCHNEIDER) for bringing 
this amendment to us today. 

I also congratulate the chairman for 
his willingness to accept the amend- 
ment and the ranking minority 
member. Certainly this project has 
been discussed over the years for 
many, many hours on the floor of this 
House, and I am not going to belabor 
it further. 

I do hope that the funding for this 
project and the authorization for this 
program will indeed be terminated. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Brown-Schneider amendment to 
prohibit funds from being authorized 
for the controversial Clinch River 
breeder reactor in fiscal year 1984. 

I am opposed to any further funding 
of the Clinch River project because of 
its escalating costs, its inadequate ben- 
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efit-to-cost ratio and the fact that its 
technology will not be needed until at 
least the middle of the next century. I 
believe the Brown-Schneider amend- 
ment is a reasonable approach to the 
Clinch River financing issue. Before 1 
cent is spent on the actual construc- 
tion of the Clinch River breeder reac- 
tor, the Brown-Schneider amendment 
provides the private sector with the 
opportunity to tell the American 
people how willing they are to finance 
this multibillion-dollar project. 

The Clinch River breeder reactor 
has devoured more than its fair share 
of the overall energy research and de- 
velopment budget to the detriment of 
pursuing other energy options. A bal- 
anced, effective national energy re- 
search program cannot be achieved in 
this manner. Can we really afford to 
spend billions more dollars on the 
demonstration of a specific technology 
without convincing evidence that this 
investment is in our national interest 
or that the private sector is willing to 
fulfill its commitment to share equally 
in the cost of Clinch River? 

I ask you to carefully consider the 
arguments presented by my colleagues 
against funding the Clinch River 
breeder reactor next fiscal year. I urge 
you to lend your support to their ef- 
forts. 

Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to strike the 
requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, the gentlewoman is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise as a supporter and coauthor of the 
Brown-Schneider amendment. 

The amendment, just to clarify, is 
extremely simple. It bars Federal 
funding for Clinch River after October 
1983 until the Congress has had the 
opportunity to accept or reject a pro- 
posal to increase the private sector's 
share of the cost. 

The so-called cost-sharing proposals 
we have seen so far have been little 
more than a sham and, in fact, the 
General Accounting Office has just 
issued a report finding that the DOE 
draft cost-sharing bill, with all its Fed- 
eral guarantees and contractual com- 
mitments, will actually cost the tax- 
payers more than a straight appro- 
priation. 

Some of us have just about conclud- 
ed that the Clinch River breeder reac- 
tor is the worst idea that Congress has 
ever had and that we ought to kill it 
outright and save ourselves the agony 
of dragging it through the budget 
process. 
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However we have tried to offer a 
simple compromise throughout the 
amendment that says to the private 
sector: If you support this project, 
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make us an offer, because the era of 
writing blank checks for Clinch River 
is over. We will bring your proposal in 
front of the authorizing committees, 
have open hearings with the opportu- 
nity for witnesses on both sides to 
comment, and then bring the bill to 
the floor for open debate and consider- 
ation.” 

If the Congress feels the project 
should continue under a proposed 
cost-sharing plan, then fine. But if 
not, they can say goodby to a very bad 
bargain. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Science and Technology Committee 
who is currently on leave to serve on 
the Budget Committee, I rise in strong 
support of the Brown-Schneider 
amendment. 

The pros and cons of the Clinch 
River project have been debated on 
the floor of this House on numerous 
occasions; 5 minutes is not enough to 
repeat the numerous convincing argu- 
ments in opposition to this project. I 
would, however, like to make three 
brief points. 

First. A number of factors indicate 
that breeder technology will be eco- 
nomically infeasible for the foreseea- 
ble future. Declining projections of 
electricity demand and increased re- 
serves of relatively inexpensive urani- 
um for use in existing nuclear reactors 
mean that breeders will be unable to 
compete in the commercial market- 
place for over 50 years, if ever. I see no 
reason to prematurely demonstrate a 
technology if it will be totally obsolete 
long before it could begin to enter the 
commercial marketplace. 

Second. In an era of $200 billion 
budget deficits, we simply cannot justi- 
fy building a totally unnecessary 
project with a cost that is about to 
soar off the financial charts. The 
Clinch River project was originally es- 
timated to cost $699 million when it 
was authorized in 1971. The Depart- 
ment of Energy now estimates that it 
will cost $3.6 billion, and construction 
has not even begun. Last December, 
the General Accounting Office found 
that the cost of the project could go as 
high as $8.5 billion. 

Third. If the private sector believes 
that the American taxpayer should 
continue to build this project, they 
should demonstrate their confidence 
by accepting a significant share of the 
financial risk involved. In 1971, the 
utility industry committed $257 mil- 
lion—36 percent of the project's cost. 
As the total project cost has soared to 
$3.6 billion, the utility contribution 
has remained flat at $257 million. The 
industry has asked the American tax- 
payer to pick up the cost for all of the 
cost overruns, and is now only willing 
to contribute 7 percent of the project's 
cost. 
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In conclusion, I would like to quote 
one of our former colleagues, and my 
friend from Michigan, David Stock- 
man. In September 1977 Congressman 
Stockman said, and I quote: 

The unwillingness of the electric utilities 
to absorb a larger share of the cost of com- 
mercializing the breeder is the most telling 
evidence of its lack of economic feasibility 
under present conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, the Brown-Schneider 
amendment gives the utility industry 
the opportunity to demonstrate that 
they, in fact, do believe that breeder 
technology will be economically feasi- 
ble in the foreseeable future. They can 
do so by putting a significant sum of 
their own money at risk—just as they 
are asking the American taxpayer to 
do. 

Mr. Chariman, I urge the adoption 
of the Brown-Schneider amendment. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
this is the end of the road for the 
Clinch River breeder, I have stood in 
this well and supported for the last 9 
years amendments to halt this waste- 
ful, unnecessary project. 

Unfortunately, I understand that 
following the much-hoped-for passage 
of this amendment, the Appropria- 
tions Committee has plans to develop 
a cost-sharing plan and bring it to the 
floor without due consideration by the 
Science and Technology Committee. I 
cannot believe that with all of the con- 
troversy this program has engendered 
that the possibility exists for some leg- 
islative sleight-of-hand bypassing of 
our committee process preventing a 
complete and expert analysis of any 
cost-sharing plan that may be present- 
ed. I certainly hope that this will not 
be the case. 

The proliferation of risks, enormous 
costs, environmental concerns, and 
safety problems with this project have 
been discussed on this floor many 
times over the years. Much time has 
been spent on discussing the menace 
of huge stockpiles of plutonium cre- 
ated by the development of a breeder 
reactor, and the dangers are well 
known. In 1977, the NRC halted the li- 
censing process for Clinch River with 
over 100 unresolved safety issues 
which still remain. Before we build a 
breeder, substantially more research is 
needed to comprehend, evaluate, and 
control the safety risks that will ac- 
company the use of this technology. 

Another key problem with this 
project is its cost. It will be well into 
the 21st century before the breeder re- 
actor even begins to look commercially 
attractive. By that time, oil-fired cen- 
tral power stations will long since have 
been replaced by coal and convention- 
al nuclear powerplants. We hope to 
have other forms of inexhaustible 
energy supplies, such as fusion and 
solar, on line by then. 

I urge my fellow colleagues to recog- 
nize the economic realities of our 
present situation. There is no doubt 
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that we will have to devote a great 
deal more money to Clinch River in 
future years if we go ahead with this 
project. Funding problems in these 
years will certainly be even more seri- 
ous, as we try to reduce our budget 
deficits in the years to come. 

The estimated costs of the Clinch 
River project have increased more 
than sevenfold, from an original esti- 
mate in 1969 of over $400 million to 
todays estimate of over $3.5 billion. 
Unfortunately, there is no guarantee 
that these exorbitant costs will not 
continue to escalate. In fact, I under- 
stand that the General Accounting 
Office, in December of last year, esti- 
mated the total cost for Clinch River 
at $8.9 billion, possibly going as high 
as $11 billion. 

Of course, it is unreasonable for the 
Federal Government to be responsible 
for all of these increasing costs. Our 
taxpayers liability in this project has 
grown from about $100 million to now 
over $3 billion—more than 30 times 
the original estimate. According to 
recent estimates, the utility and indus- 
try share of today’s costs for Clinch 
River had dwindled from 50 percent to 
under 10 percent of total costs. This is 
certainly not a wise course to follow. 

Mr. Chairman, many of my col- 
leagues are concerned that we will se- 
verely restrict our Nation‘s ability to 
develop the breeder option if we do 
not build Clinch River. This is surely 
not the case. Even without Clinch 
River, we will still have an aggressive 
breeder program. The base breeder 
program that the administration has 
proposed, and which has been author- 
ized by the Science Committee, will 
provide for a strong breeder program 
that will, in fact, enhance the program 
by calling for a more rational design. 

In my opinion it would be better to 
go forward with research and develop- 
ment activities, including the develop- 
ment of all of the breeder technologies 
at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I can only repeat 
what I said last year on this subject: It 
is time for us to put aside projects that 
have only symbolic meaning. We 
cannot afford to devote our limited 
taxpayers’ money to the demonstra- 
tions of technologies that have limited 
merit if any. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device and there were—ayes 388, noes 
1, not voting 43, as follows: 
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Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 


Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boges 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Carr 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dyson 


[Roll No. 1121 


AYES—388 


Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erlenborn 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 

Fazio 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 


Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Gray 
Green 
Gregg 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (IN) 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall. Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen (UT) 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hightower 
Hiler 
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Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 

Leach 
Lehman (CA) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin 
Levitas 
Lewis (FL) 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 

Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDonaid 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 


Pursell 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 


Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 


NOES—1 
Lewis (CA) 


Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 

Shaw 


Towns 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 


Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


NOT VOTING—43 


Archer 
Badham 
Berman 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Daschle 
Dixon 
Dymally 
Edwards (AL) 
Erdreich 
Ford (TN) 
Gore 
Hance 


Hansen (ID) 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hertel 
Leath 
Lehman (FL) 
Levine 

Lott 
MacKay 
Marlenee 
Martinez 
McDade 
McNulty 
Michel 
Moorhead 
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Mr. LEWIS of California changed 


Murphy 
Owens 
Pepper 
Quillen 
Ritter 

Smith, Robert 
Spratt 

Swift 
Thomas (CA) 
Traxler 
Whitehurst 
Wirth 

Wylie 


his vote from “aye” to no.“ 


Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 


Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 


Mr. SMITH of Florida, Mr. LEWIS 
of California, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, 
Ms. OAKAR, and Mr. DANNEMEYER 
changed their votes from no“ to 
“aye.” 

So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Subcommittee on 
Transportation, Aviation and Materi- 
als held extensive hearings and field 
inspections on the transportation por- 
tion of the fiscal year 1984 Depart- 
ment of Energy authorization. Testi- 
mony was taken from a variety of wit- 
nesses, both inside and outside of the 
DOE. 

The transportation program was cre- 
ated by two pieces of hard-won legisla- 
tion, both of which were born in the 
Science Committee. At that time, our 
objective was to begin to do something 
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about the No. 1 consumer of petrole- 
um—the automobile. But, to my mind, 
those bills achieved something even 
more significant. They gave the Feder- 
al Government a role in advanced 
automotive technology, similar to the 
one it has in other areas where we 
dominate the world market such as in 
agriculture and aeronautics. Although 
the program is a small one—only $67.6 
million recommended by the commit- 
tee this year—the payoff can be very 
large. This is true because DOE em- 
phasizes the high-risk, long-term re- 
search and technology that our auto 
industry is financially unable or un- 
willing to undertake. Such efforts can 
provide the basis for leapfrogging the 
competition and possibly even for re- 
covering some of our market share in 
this troubled industry. I believe this is 
especially significant as we search for 
new ways to restructure our national 
economy by emphasizing high technol- 
ogy. 

Unfortunately, the Reagan adminis- 
tration, despite its high-minded rheto- 
ric about the importance of technolo- 
gy, has sought repeatedly to end the 
DOE engine program. Initially its 
thrust was to scrap entirely the proof- 
of-concept approach that had been en- 
visioned in the enabling legislation. 
That, however, would have meant 
withdrawal from projects that address 
the single most important consumer of 
foreign petroleum—the automobile. It 
would have meant the termination of 
three major technology development 
contracts—with GM, a team of Gar- 
rett and Ford, and Mechanical Tech- 
nology, Inc. of New York. And it would 
have meant abandoning technologies 
that could be very important in the 
future—unless you believe that energy 
supply shortages will never again 
appear. 

Fortunately, the Congress has taken 
a longer view and has provided funds 
each year to keep these projects 
moving forward, toward their comple- 
tion dates in 1986 and 1987. Because of 
this and also because of the recent, 
very strong interest by the auto indus- 
try in the gas turbine program, DOE is 
no longer trying to kill the whole heat 
engine effort. This year it proposed to 
converge to only one turbine contrac- 
tor and to terminate the work of MTI 
on the Stirling engine. 

To further substantiate the commit- 
tee’s judgment, especially with regard 
to continuing the Stirling proof-of- 
concept project, I would like to note, 
for the record, the existence of three 
letters from various automobile and 
engine companies. These letters are 
from the GM Research Laboratories, 
Deere & Co., and the Cummins Engine 
Co. In each case they are addressed to 
NASA, as the project manager. They 
each express interest in a DOE pro- 
gram under which Stirling engines will 
be made available for the purpose of 
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performing dynamometer testing. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe these letters may 
reveal the awakening of real interest 
by industry in Stirling technology. 

The committee felt, as it has in the 
past, that the need for alternative 
engine technology in the future is still 
valid and that we should complete 
these projects. We were particularly 
concerned this year—with the end in 
sight and with the early results all 
showing great promise—that budget- 
cutting zeal might deprive us of an im- 
portant future technology. 

Accordingly, the committee added 
$27.1 million to the administration’s 
request, bringing the total authoriza- 
tion for fiscal year 1984 to $67.6 mil- 
lion. The additional funds will permit 
continued development of the Stirling 
engine toward final proof of concept, 
as originally planned, continuation of 
both gas turbine contracts and aug- 
mentation of the DOE staff to manage 
this additional effort. 

The other areas traditionally within 
the transportation program—electric 
and hybrid vehicle R&D alternative 
fuels and advanced materials—were all 
judged to have received adequate 
funding in the administration’s re- 
quest. 

Finally, DOE proposed $9 million to 
start construction of a high-tempera- 
ture materials lab at Oak Ridge. Since 
work in this area is key to advances in 
the fuel efficiency of a variety of 
engine types, including the diesel, the 
committee strongly endorsed this re- 
quest. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of 
the fiscal year 1984 DOE authoriza- 
tion bill. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MINETA 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MINETA: On 
page 10, line 5, strike “$20,900,000;" and 
inset in lieu thereof the following: 
“$15,900,000; (C) Project numbered 84-ER- 
113, Vitreous State Laboratory, The Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
(Total Estimated Cost, $13,900,000), 
$5,000,000;" and redesignate existing 
projects (C) through (H) in paragraph (6) as 
(D) through (1), respectively. 

Mr. MINETA (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment redirects $5 million of 
construction funding from project 
numbered 84-ER-112, the National 
Center for Advanced Materials at Law- 
rence Berkeley Laboratory and the 
Stanford Linear Accelerator Center, to 
provide for the initiation of construc- 
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tion of the Vitreous State Laboratory 
at the Catholic University of America. 

The competitive posture, and, indeed 
the very survival, of American indus- 
try in the coming decades will depend 
upon bold R&D ventures, and few 
areas are riper for scientific exploita- 
tion than the area of materials sci- 
ence. Advanced research on glassy- 
state or vitreous materials, in particu- 
lar, offers significant payoffs for appli- 
cations to energy development and in- 
dustrial productivity. In this exciting 
field of technological innovation, the 
Vitreous State Laboratory (VSL) at 
the Catholic University of America is 
not only the acknowledged leader, but 
also the focal point of a broadly based 
research and educational program 
aimed at the development of these ex- 
citing new materials. 

The VSL is currently investigating a 
number of areas with potentially far- 
reaching energy-related applications 
such as the use of glass surface cata- 
lysts and solar energy to produce mo- 
lecular hydrogen from water, which 
offers the potential to substantially 
reduce our reliance on imported oil 
with savings of the order of tens of bil- 
lions of dollars annually. Potential in- 
dustrial applications of VSL technol- 
ogies are legion. They include new 
techniques for inexpensively produc- 
ing lenses for copiers and telecom- 
munications devices, high-speed opti- 
cal switches for ultrafast computers, 
and for reducing costs of genetically 
engineered pharmaceuticals. 

Mr. Chairman, the Vitreous State 
Laboratory at the Catholic University 
of America was created in 1968 follow- 
ing the award of a Department of De- 
fense project THEMIS contract from 
the Office of Naval Research as a 
center of excellence for the scientific 
investigation and technological devel- 
opment of glassy materials. From its 
initial work directed exclusively for 
military purposes, VSL has undertak- 
en a wide variety of projects involving 
the development of new glass materi- 
als with specialized properties for sci- 
entific applications, both civilian and 
military. It has also diversified its 
funding base so that now some two- 
thirds of its approximately $1.2 mil- 
lion annual budget comes from private 
sources; with the remaining one-third 
coming from both military and civilian 
government agencies. 

Over its 15 years of existence, the 
laboratory has had an enviable track 
record as evidenced by the following: 

First, laboratory personnel have au- 
thored more than 400 scientific 
papers, several books, and numerous 
patents. 

Second, many graduates and post- 
doctoral students trained at the VSL 
occupy key research and administra- 
tive positions in major government, in- 
dustry, and university laboratories. 

Third, the VSL has been remarkably 
successful in translating the results of 
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laboratory scale research on special- 
ized glassy materials into innovative 
industrial technologies with important 
energy-related applications. These in- 
clude the development of a novel type 
of glass in which high-level radioactive 
nuclear waste is most effectively im- 
mobilized for long-term repository 
storage, a new type of inexpensive 
foam-glass for thermal insulation, and 
a fiber optic sensor that functions as a 
sensitive geophone for oil exploration. 

Mr. Chairman, if the laboratory is to 
continue to grow and to capitalize 
most effectively on its past successes, 
it must expand its current space. The 
VSL now utilizes 14,000 square feet of 
space that is scattered around six dif- 
ferent floors of three different build- 
ings; and the university has exhausted 
its ability to provide any additional 
new space. There is no doubt that the 
VSL's capabilities could be significant- 
ly improved if a properly designed and 
appropriately equipped building—with 
adequate laboratory, shop, office, and 
meeting room space—could be con- 
structed to house it all under one roof. 
Such a laboratory can be constructed 
for the modest investment of only 
$13.9 million. My amendment will pro- 
vide $5 million in fiscal year 1984 to 
initiate this important project. 

I want to point out, Mr. Chairman, 
that this funding is the result of a re- 
direction of funds already requested 
by the administration and approved by 
the committee—we will not be adding 
additional funds. I also want to point 
out that these funds are being redi- 
rected from the National Center for 
Advanced Materials at the Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory and the Stanford 
linear accelerator—a project I strongly 
support. However, due to the ongoing 
review and continuing refinement of 
the center's construction plan by the 
Department of Energy, I anticipate 
that this modest reduction in first 
year funding can be accommodated 
within the succeeding 5-year construc- 
tion schedule. 

I would ask that my colleagues join 
with me in support of the new Vitre- 
ous Materials Laboratory as we strive 
to reestablish the United States as the 
unchallenged technological leader in 
the world. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINETA. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding, and I want to com- 
mend him on the initiative he has 
shown in fostering this project. It is, I 
think, thoroughly worthwhile, and is 
the kind of thing that nobody dis- 
agrees with. At least I cannot imagine 
any knowledgeable person disagreeing 
with it. This will finance a highly nec- 
essary and extremely important bit of 
research that is being carried out in a 
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very exemplary way at Catholic Uni- 
versity. I think the entire Nation will 
benefit from it. It does not increase 
the total cost of the bill, the way the 
gentleman’s amendment is drafted. So 
I just want to commend my friend, the 
gentleman from California, and associ- 
ate myself with his remarks. 

Mr. MINETA. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 


o 1700 


Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong oppo- 
sition to the gentleman’s amendment. 

Although I have great respect for 
the gentleman, who is also a member 
of the Science and Technology Com- 
mittee, the facility proposed to be con- 
structed under his amendment is pre- 
mature and, if adopted, would emascu- 
late the authorization process we have 
adopted in this body. 

Authorization committees are a crea- 
ture of necessity. The subjects pre- 
sented to this body are so diverse and 
complex that we cannot, as 435 Mem- 
bers sitting together, effectively and 
adequately consider the merits of any 
proposal. Therefore, we have estab- 
lished authorization committees, so 
that subjects of enormous complexity 
and understanding can be carefully 
and thoughtfully studied and evaluat- 
ed. Moreover, proposals for the ex- 
penditure of our limited financial re- 
sources will be forced to prove their 
value against other competing propos- 
als. In this manner, only those propos- 
als deemed to be meritorious, by the 
committee with established expertise 
in the subject area, are recommended 
to this body to be funded. 

The gentleman’s amendment would 
bypass this review process. 

The gentleman’s amendment would 
redirect $5 million from the construc- 
tion of the proposed National Center 
for Advanced Materials, at Berkeley, 
Calif., which was supported by the 
chairman and a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Science and Technology 
Committee at the unreduced level, to 
finance the construction of a new 
$13.9 million Vitreous State Laborato- 
ry which would replace the existing fa- 
cility at Catholic University. 

The gentleman's proposal was not 
submitted to the Science and Technol- 
ogy Committee, prior to its consider- 
ation of this legislation and I did not 
learn of the request until yesterday. I 
requested my staff to contact Catholic 
University concerning the gentleman’s 
proposal. 

I am informed that: 

First. Catholic University has not 
submitted a written proposal detailing 
the time schedule, the size of the pro- 
posed facility, or justification for a 
new facility. 
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Second. There are no architectural 
design or construction plans in exist- 
ence for the facility. 

Third. The university is unsure of its 
location on the campus. 

Fourth. The facility will not be a 
user facility; that is, it will not be de- 
signed so that outside scientists will be 
encouraged and invited to use the fa- 
cility, but instead will be for the bene- 
fit of those scientists attached to the 
laboratory. 

In light of these disclosures, I can 
understand why this proposal was 
never submitted to the committee. 
This project can no longer hide behind 
the veil of scientific research, but 
must instead be seen for what it really 
is, political pork. 

Unless my colleagues wish to emas- 
culate the authorization process and 
politicize scientific research and the 
construction of scientific research fa- 
cilities, by encouraging every college 
and university in the country to con- 
tact their Representative to obtain a 
facility, regardless of duplication or its 
value to the Nation, I urge rejection of 
this amendment. 

Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CARNEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, based on what the 
gentleman is saying, perhaps the facil- 
ity is going to be used for a DOD 
project or a defense project, some- 
thing of that nature, and maybe they 
cannot tell us what it is. They might 
be doing work on chemical weapons or 
something of that nature and they 
might not be telling us. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I have no 
information on what the facility will 
be used for. The initial Vitreous State 
Laboratory was financed in 1968 out of 
Department of Defense funds, how- 
ever. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, do I understand cor- 
rectly that this is a matter which was 
never brought before the committee? I 
do not remember it ever being there. 
Is that correct, that the committee 
never heard anything about this 
project in all the time we were consid- 
ering this authorization? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. No, it was 
not, and there was no request to hear 
anything about this project before 
either the committee or the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALKER. And furthermore, 
there are no architectural plans, there 
is no site, there is really nothing in ex- 
istence about this project? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. There is 
about a 20-page memorandum that ba- 
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sically describes the work that has 
been going on at the Vitreous State 
Laboratory since its founding and 
saying that there is overcrowding of 
the present facility. I do not quarrel 
with that report at all, but in terms of 
actual, specific plans on how many 
square feet, exactly where the build- 
ing is to be located, architectural 
plans, and the like, there is nothing 
that has been submitted. 

Mr. WALKER. And we are being 
asked to put up $5 million, is that cor- 
rect, and that is only the first install- 
ment of what I understand is going to 
be more than $15 million? Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. That is $5 
million out of $13.9 million, but fur- 
thermore, it takes the money away 
from a project authorized by the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Science 
and Technology. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. SEN- 
SENBRENNER) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. WALKER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SENSENBREN- 
NER was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. So in 
effect, the adoption of this amend- 
ment would be robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. 

Mr. WALKER. If I understand the 
gentleman correctly, what we are 
doing is, we are saying that all of the 
things that the authorizing committee 
went through and decided were meri- 
torious, we are now going to decide on 
this floor that something that no one 
ever heard of before yesterday is going 
to come out here and take away 
money from the projects that we re- 
garded as the most vital for the na- 
tional interest. Is that what is happen- 
ing here? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is absolute- 
ly correct. The universities in Califor- 
nia that submitted their plans, that 
went through the committee authoriz- 
ing process, won their vote in the com- 
mittee and submitted all the volumi- 
nous documentation to do that, they 
are the losers. 
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The university that came in at the 
last minute without having submitted 
this kind of documentation would be 
the winner of a new building should 
this amendment be adopted. That de- 
stroys the authorization process. That 
means the siting of these buildings is 
decided on political considerations 
rather than on scientific consider- 
ations, and that is why the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. MINETA) ought to be 
rejected. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would 
have to agree with the gentleman that 
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that kind of process is no more than 
pork barrel politics, and I thank the 
gentleman for his opposition. 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Over the next decade, the competi- 
tive posture of certain high technolo- 
gy American industries in domestic 
and international markets will depend 
upon bold research and development 
ventures. Over the years, the Vitreous 
State Laboratory has established a 
solid record of translating its laborato- 
ry developments into practical tech- 
nologies. In the process, however, it 
has been forced to overcome the obsta- 
cles posed for it, as the gentleman 
from California (Mr. MINETA) has indi- 
cated, by scattered and outmoded re- 
search facilities it has long outgrown. 

It is for this reason that the labora- 
tory, seeking to improve upon its ad- 
mirable record of technological appli- 
cations, has requested Federal support 
for the construction of a fully modern 
facility for glassy-state materials re- 
search, and I support that request. 

Mr. Chairman, Catholic University 
did not intend to circumvent the com- 
mittee system, and it does not believe 
that it did so. Its proposal for Federal 
support has been under consideration 
for some time. If it had been aware 
that the administration had proposed 
an enormous new initiative for materi- 
als research, and if it had been con- 
sulted in the preparation of that initi- 
ative, it certainly would have partici- 
pated actively in the hearings process. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a very fine 
site already designated on the campus 
of Catholic University. The Schools of 
Architecture and Engineering and the 
vice president in charge of facilities 
have all been able to participate in the 
planning for this splendid new labora- 
tory, and I think there is no reason to 
believe that it was a haphazard situa- 
tion thrown together at the last 
moment. 

There are two principal reasons why 
it is advisable to accept this amend- 
ment now and not to delay until some 
later date this year and then proceed 
to fund it next year. The first reason 
involves the economics of the nuclear 
power industry where millions and 
millions of dollars are lost as reactors 
sit idle for lack of an adequate solu- 
tion to the nuclear waste problem. 
The Vitreous State Laboratory has de- 
veloped and is perfecting the develop- 
ment of techniques for dealing with 
nuclear waste. 

The second major reason for pro- 
ceeding immediately to the funding of 
the vitreous state facility is foreign 
economic competition. The Vitreous 
State Laboratory has made important 
contributions and will continue to 
make them to the next generation of 
computers, which will include both 
crystalline and glassy-state materials, 


to the development of telecommunica- 
tions using fiber optics, and to the de- 
velopment of facsimile machines for 
the delivery of electrical mail. 

In all three areas, delay increases 
the risk that this country will fall 
behind, or in some cases fall further 
behind, foreign competition, especially 
from Japan, in the development of 
these new technologies. In the facsim- 
ile machine area, for example, the 
graded index lenses developed at the 
Vitreous State Laboratory represent 
the only alternative to the lenses cur- 
rently being produced in Japan. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I urge the support of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Minera). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 261, noes 
113, not voting 58, as follows: 


[Roll No. 113] 
AYES—261 


Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
English 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
Fish 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Frank 
Franklin 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bliley 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Broyhill 
Bryant 
Byron 
Carper 
Carr 
Chappell 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Coyne 
Crockett 
D’Amours 
de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 


Hutto 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Latta 
Leach 
Lehman (CA) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin 
Levitas 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Long (LA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Madigan 
Markey 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
Hall (IN) McCurdy 
Hamilton McEwen 
Hammerschmidt McGrath 
Harkin McHugh 
Harrison McKinney 
Hatcher Mica 
Hawkins Mikulski 
Howard Miller (CA) 
Hoyer Mineta 
Hubbard Minish 
Hughes Mitchell 


Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gray 
Green 
Guarini 
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Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 


Ottinger 
Panetta 
Parris 
Patman 
Pease 
Penny 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 
Richardson 


Andrews (NC) 
Applegate 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bilirakis 
Boehlert 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Burton 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chandler 
Coats 
Coleman (MO) 
Conable 
Courter 

Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 

Davis 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dreier 
Edwards (AL) 
Emerson 
Erlenborn 
Evans (IA) 
Fiedler 

Fields 
Forsythe 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Gekas 


Addabbo 


Alexander 
Archer 
Badham 
Berman 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Coelho 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Daschle 
Dixon 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Erdreich 
Ford (TN) 
Hance 
Hansen (ID) 
Hefner 
Heftel 
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Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 


NOES—113 


Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hansen (UT) 
Hartnett 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Lagomarsino 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Loeffler 
Lowery (CA) 


Martin (NC) 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McDonald 
McKernan 
Miller (OH) 


Hertel 
Horton 
Huckaby 
Leath 
Lehman (FL) 
Levine 
Long (MD) 
Lott 
MacKay 
Marlenee 
Martinez 
McDade 
McNulty 
Michel 
Moorhead 
Murphy 
Neal 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Pepper 


Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wise 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 


Morrison (WA) 
Nielson 
Oxley 
Packard 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Paul 

Petri 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Roukema 
Rudd 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Siljander 
Smith, Denny 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Winn 

Wolf 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


NOT VOTING—58 


Quillen 

Rahall 

Ritter 

Schulze 

Skeen 

Smith (NE) 
Smith, Robert 
Spratt 
Stangeland 
Swift 

Thomas (CA) 
Traxler 
Vander Jagt 
Whitehurst 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Wirth 

Wylie 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Addabbo for, with Mr. Spratt against. 


Messrs. SAM B. HALL, JR., PAT- 
TERSON, and DICKINSON changed 
their votes from “aye” to no.“ 

Mr. SIKORSKI changed his vote 
from no“ to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MR. WINN 
Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. WINN: Strike all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the Depart- 
ment of Energy Civilan Research and Devel- 
opment Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1984”. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Sec. 2. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1984 in accord- 
ance with section 660 of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act for operating ex- 
penses for the following research and devel- 
opment programs: 

(1) Fossil energy, $229,847,000; 

(2) Energy conservation, $96,087,000; 

(3) Energy supply research and develop- 
ment; 

(A) Solar energy, $170,900,000; 

(B) Geothermal energy, $20,000,000; 

(C) Nuclear fission, $461,522,000; 

(D) Magnetic fusion, $382,700,000; 

(E) Electric energy systems, $17,702,000; 

(F) Energy storage systems, $19,100,000; 

(G) Basic energy sciences and supporting 
research, including energy science advanced 
computation, energy research analysis, uni- 
versity research support, university research 
instrumentation, and advisory and oversight 
program direction, $312,569,000; 

(H) Environmental research and develop- 
ment, $217,875,000; and 

(I) Policy and management, energy re- 
search, $515,000; 

(4) Geothermal resources development 
fund, $2,100,000; 

(5) General science 
$479,750,000; and 

(6) Uranium enrichment: 

(A) Advanced isotope separation technolo- 
gy, $59,900,000; and 

(B) Gas centrifuge process development 
and demonstration, $106,400,000. 


PLANT AND CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 3. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1984 in accord- 
ance with section 660 of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act for the acquisition 
and fabrication of capital equipment not re- 
lated to construction for the following re- 
search and development programs: 

(1) Fossil energy, $3,000,000; 

(2) Energy conservation, $750,000; 

(3) Energy supply research and develop- 
ment: 

(A) Basic energy sciences and supporting 
research, $24,280,000; 

(B) Nuclear fission, $31,160,000, 

(C) Magnetic fusion, $37,800,000; 

(D) Energy storage systems, $100,000; and 


and research. 


‘$1,100,000, 
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(E) Environmental research and develop- 
ment, $11,700,000. 
(4) General 
$62,800,000; and 

(5) Uranium enrichment: 

(A) Advanced isotope separation technolo- 
gy, $9,500,000; and 

(B) Gas centrifuge process development 
and demonstration, $3,400,000. 


PRIOR YEAR CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 4. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1984 in accord- 
ance with section 660 of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act for plant and cap- 
ital equipment (including planning, con- 
struction, acquisition, and modification of 
facilities, including land acquisition) for the 
following prior year research and develop- 
ment projects: 

(1) Fossil energy: 

(A) Project numbered 82-F-506, Surface 
Water Containment and Wastewater Treat- 
ment Facility, Pittsburgh Energy Technolo- 
gy Center, Bruceton, Pennsylvania, 
$1,040,000, for a total authorization of 
$3,000,000; and 

(B) Project numbered 83-F-501, 
Wastewater Treatment Facility, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, $3,000,000, for a total 
authorization of $3,800,000; 

(2) General science: 

(A) Project numbered 81-E-218, Tevatron 
I, Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory, 
Batavia, Illinois, $20,000,000, for a total au- 
thorization of $58,000,000; and 

(B) Project numbered 82-E-206, Tevatron 
II. Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory, 
Batavia, Illinois, $13,000,000, for a total au- 
thorization of $37,000,000; 

(3) Nuclear fission: 

(A) Project numbered 83-N-334, Safe- 
guards and security assessment improve- 
ments, Argonne National Laboratory-West, 
INEL, Idaho, $1,000,000, for a total authori- 
zation of $1,400,000; 

(B) Project numbered 178-6-E, Energy 
Technology Engineering Center, facility 
modifications, Santa Susana, California, 
$5,000,000, for a total authorization of 
$32,800,000; and 

(C) Project numbered 78-6-C, Safety Re- 
search Experiment Facilities, Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory-West, INEL, Idaho, 
for a total authorization of 


science and research, 


$44,300,000; 

(4) Magnetic fusion: 

(A) Project numbered 178-3-A, Mirror 
Fusion Test Facility-B, Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory, California, 
$30,000,000, for a total authorization of 
$229,058,000; and 

(5) Supporting research: 

(A) Project numbered 80-ES-11, Idaho 
Laboratory Facility, Idaho National Engi- 
neering Laboratory, Idaho, $562,000, for a 
total authorization of $17,500,000; 

(B) Project numbered 81-E-325, Energy 
Technology Laboratory, Sandia National 
Laboratories, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
$3,600,000, for a total authorization of 
$15,600,000; 

(C) Project numbered 82-E-301, 300 area 
critical utilities upgrading, Richland, Wash- 
ington, $2,200,000, for a total authorization 
of $9,400,000; 

(D) Project numbered 82-E-302, Security 
Facility, Argonne National Laboratory, Ar- 
gonne, Illinois, $1,800,000, for a total au- 
thorization of $6,500,000; 

(E) Project numbered 83-E-308, Rehabili- 
tate power systems, various locations, 
$5,988,000, for a total authorization of 
$11,988,000; 
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(F) Project numbered 83-E-309, Electron- 
ics Facility, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Argonne, Illinois, $3,150,000, for a total au- 
thorization of $5,350,000; 

(G) Project numbered 83-E-310, Utility re- 
placements and upgrade, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, Upton, New York, 
$7,500,000, for a total authorization of 
$8,800,000; and 

(H) Project numbered 83-E-311, Laborato- 
ry Emergency Response Center, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
$1,200,000; for a total authorization of 
$3,200,000; 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 5. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1984 in accord- 
ance with section 660 of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act for plant and cap- 
ital equipment (including planning, con- 
struction, acquisition, and modification of 
facilities, including land acquisition) for the 
following new research and development 
projects: 

(1) Fossil energy: 

(A) Project numbered 84-FE-101, General 
plant projects for energy technology cen- 
ters, various locations, $4,000,000; 

(2) Energy conservation: 

(A) Project numbered 84-CS-101, High 
Temperature Materials Laboratory, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, $9,000,000; 

(3) Environment: 

(A) Project numbered 84-ER-134, General 
plant projects, biological and environmental 
research, various locations, $1,000,000; 

(4) General science: 

(A) Project numbered 84-ER-133, Stan- 
ford linear collider, Stanford Linear Acceler- 
ator Center, Stanford, California, 
$35,000,000; 

(B) Project numbered 84-ER-131, Acceler- 
ator improvement projects, high energy 
physics, various locations, $9,000,000; 

(C) Project numbered 84-ER-132, General 
plant projects, high energy physics, various 
locations, $7,000,000; 

(D) Project numbered 84-ER-121, Acceler- 
ator improvement projects, nuclear physics, 
various locations, $3,500,000; 

(E) Project numbered 84-ER-122, General 
plant projects, nuclear physics, various loca- 
tions, $2,200,000; and 

(F) Project numbered 84-ER-110, Univer- 
sity accelerator upgrade project at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and Yale University, 
Seattle, Washington, and New Haven, Con- 
necticut, $8,000,000; 

(5) Supporting research: 

(A) Project numbered 84-ER-111, Beam 
lines and support area construction, Nation- 
al Synchrotron Light Source, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, Upton, New York, 
$2,500,000; 

(B) Project numbered 84-ER-112, Nation- 
al Center for Advanced Materials, Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory, Berkeley, California, 
and Stanford Linear Accelerator Center, 
Stanford, California, $5,000,000; 

(C) Project numbered 84-ER-141, Acceler- 
ator improvements and modifications, basic 
energy sciences, various locations, 
$1,260,000; 

D) Project numbered 84-ER-142, General 
plant projects, basic energy sciences, various 
locations, $400,000; 

(E) Project numbered 84-ER-101, Reha- 
bilitate old town area utilities, Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory, Berkeley, California, 
$500,000; 

(F) Project numbered 84-ER-102, Cooling 
water facilities restoration, Oak Ridge Na- 
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tional Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
$600,000; 

(G) Project numbered 84-ER-103, Road 
repair, various locations, $2,000,000; and 

(H) Project numbered 84-ER-104, Facili- 
ties support project, various locations, 
$2,500,000; 

(6) Nuclear fission: 

(A) Project numbered 84-N-102, Modifica- 
tions to reactors, various locations, 
$1,000,000; 

(B) Project numbered 84-N-101, General 
plant projects, nuclear energy, various loca- 
tions, $4,000,000; and 

(C) Project numbered 84-N-105, General 
plant projects, commerical nuclear waste 
management, Richland, Washington, 
$1,400,000; 

(7) Magnetic fusion: 

(A) Project numbered 84-ER-109, General 
plant projects, magnetic fusion, various lo- 
cations, $6,500,000; 

(8) Uranium enrichment activities: 

(A) Project numbered 84-N-406, General 
plant projects, advanced isotope separation 
technology, various locations, $1,200,000; 
and 

(B) Project numbered 84-N-407, Develop- 
ment/demonstration module (design only), 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, $2,400,000. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
AUTHORIZATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1984 

Sec. 6. (a) No funds are authorized under 
this Act for any purpose other than re- 
search, development, and demonstration. 

tb) With respect to the programs for 
which funds are authorized under this Act, 
the provisions of this Act shall supersede 
the provisions of chapter 1 of subtitle A of 
title X of the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981 relating to the authoriza- 
tion of Department of Energy civilian re- 
search and development programs for fiscal 
year 1984. 

(c) No funds are authorized to be appro- 
priated pursuant to this Act, or pursuant to 
the provisions of chapter 1 of subtitle A of 
title X of the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981 which relate to fiscal year 
1984, for the continuation or termination of 
the Clinch River Breeder Reactor project, 
except to such extent as may be specifically 
provided by legislation enacted after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. WINN (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, my sub- 
stitute proposes a comprehensive 
budget for the Department of Ener- 
gy's research and development pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1984. The mem- 
bers of our committee are faced with 
many difficult budgetary decisions 
this year, including the Nation's 
energy program. Despite the cost of 
crude oil today, or on any other specif- 
ic date, our petroleum supplies are 
finite and we must look to the day 
when our Nation will be operating on 
other energy fuels. The Committee on 
Science and Technology supports 
energy programs which are moving 
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forward to the development of those 
new technologies needed in the future. 
However, with these long-range 
needs in mind we must also be aware 
of our present economic realities. We 
have demonstrated repeatedly that es- 
calated spending takes its toll and pro- 
duces expanding deficits. It is, there- 
fore, fiscally prudent to consider an 
energy research and development au- 
thorization level which is adequate 
and compatible with our other press- 
ing budgetary needs. Economic recov- 
ery, which is now escalating, is de- 
pendent on thoughtful spending for 
encouragement. This authorization 
bill exceeds the administration’s re- 
quest by $500 million and must be cur- 
tailed. One method is the judicious al- 
location of limited funds, depending 
on the apparently forgotten private 
sector for assistance and guidance. 
The substitute legislation which I 
am offering today is consistent with 
those goals. This substitute carefully 
balances our energy needs against our 
budget limitations. We continue to 


support all of DOE's promising energy 
responsible 


programs at 
levels, 

My substitute calls for an increase of 
9 percent in the administration’s 
energy request for fiscal year 1984. 
This funding support is equal to the 
amount which was appropriated by 
Congress for fiscal year 1983. 

There are several noteworthy fea- 
tures in my substitute which I wish to 
call to your attention. Specifically, my 
amendment calls for a solar program 
of $170 million for fiscal year 1984, 
more than double the administration's 
request. Also, I am recommending a 
$241 million fossil energy program. 
This is higher than DOE originally 
recommended in its request to the 
Office of Management and Budget. 
With this funding we will continue to 
support all of our promising fossil ac- 
tivities including coal liquefaction and 
gasification, fuel cells, MHD, direct 
combustion work, heat engines and 
heat recovery, environmental controls, 
and advanced gas and oil technology 
programs. 

In the nuclear area we continue sup- 
port for the high temperature gas re- 
actor program, other fission and mag- 
netic fusion programs as proposed by 
DOE, and uranium enrichment con- 
tinuation and redirection. 

In conservation, my proposal calls 
for a strong building and industrial 
conservation program. We also contin- 
ue to support other activities such as 
the Energy Extension Service. 

I think that this substitute repre- 
sents a fair compromise in striving to 
meet our energy needs and fiscal re- 
sponsibilities. In my opinion, this sub- 
stitute to H.R. 2587 represents a pru- 
dent fiscal approach to energy re- 
search and development funding. Join 
me in this effort to curtail unjustified 


program 
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spending. I strongly solicit your sup- 
port of my substitute. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take the 5 
minutes, but I want to point out that 
what we have here in this substitute 
really leaves a lot of unanswered ques- 
tions. It takes almost $26 million out 
of basic research that the administra- 
tion requested. It reduces the adminis- 
tration request for magnetic fusion by 
$10 million. It reduces the nuclear 
fusion request by some $30 million. 
The MHD program is decimated. The 
laboratory at Berkeley is reduced con- 
siderably. The Stanford linear collator 
is reduced, the high temperature gas 
cooling reactor is reduced by some $38 
million. 

The committee has worked its will 
and has agreed to these figures that 
we present to you, which is a prudent 
and a balanced approach to trying to 
solve our energy problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge my col- 
leagues to vote against the substitute 
amendment. 

Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Winn substitute amendment to 
the Department of Energy authoriza- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1984. This 
amendment will allow our Nation to 
press forward with an aggressive 
energy research and development pro- 
gram consistent with our economic 
goals. 

As my colleagues are fully aware, 
our Nation is currently experiencing a 
welcomed oil glut on the market. This 
has had many significant benefits, in- 
cluding the importation of much less 
oil than we did during the high point 
of the late 1970's. 

It would be foolish, however, to be 
lulled into a false sense of complacen- 
cy by our current energy conditions. 
After all, we should recognize that pe- 
troleum is a limited resource. We must 
move ahead and prepare for the day 
when our Nation and the world runs 
out of our precious oil supplies. 

The Winn proposal will help us pre- 
pare for our energy future. This 
amendment would authorize a total of 
$2.97 billion for energy R&D activities 
for fiscal year 1984. This represents a 
balanced proposal, emphasizing the 
promise of both our nuclear and non- 
nuclear activities, such as the fossil, 
solar, geothermal, and energy conser- 
vation programs. 

Of significant importance is the em- 
phasis which the gentleman’s amend- 
ment places on restoring funding for 
high priority energy programs. In 
fossil energy, this amendment would 
continue work in many attractive 
areas such as fuel cells, MHD, synthet- 
ic fuels, and environmental controls. 
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The solar energy program would in- 
clude support for the all-promising 
solar options, including the MOD-5 
large wind program—a program that 
shows great promise in developing a 
viable solar electric system for the 
near future. In addition, this amend- 
ment would also fund a strong solar 
photovoltaic and solar thermal effort, 
and a well-balanced biomass program. 
The same applies as well for our nucle- 
ar fission and fusion programs and our 
electric energy systems and energy 
storage programs. 

I could go on and on, but the point I 
would like to make clear is that the 
Winn amendment would give our 
Nation a strong energy program. It 
would continue to support all high-pri- 
ority programs underway during the 
last fiscal year. This amendment will 
help us insure that we will get the big- 
gest energy bang for our Federal dol- 
lars. 

Moreover, this amendment would do 
this in a responsible manner. It would 
not fund wasteful programs such as 
the appropriate technology activity, 
where we had funded such ill-warrant- 
ed projects in the past as the solar 
doghouse or solar beeswax melter or 
the solar ice melter. These projects, as 
all my colleagues would most whole- 
heartedly agree, would not help us at 
all in solving the serious problems that 
we will face someday in the future. 
This amendment cuts out the wasteful 
projects, such as the AT (appropriate 
technology) program, and emphasizes 
those programs that will provide 
meaningful energy contributions. 

Our Nation cannot live in the past. 
We must move forward with a respon- 
sible energy program. I believe that 
the Winn amendment will allow us to 
do this. I urge adoption of the substi- 
tute amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, 


in addition to my 
previous comments in support of the 


Winn amendment, I would like to 
bring another issue to the attention of 
my colleagues: the Stirling engine de- 
velopment program. 

As the ranking minority member for 
the Science and Technology Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Transporta- 
tion, Aviation, and Materials, I was ex- 
tremely displeased when my col- 
leagues added $26 million to the DOE 
budget to support a second gas turbine 
engine contractor of $12 million and 
for continuing the Stirling engine pro- 
gram toward MOD-II engine develop- 
ment and testing with $14 million. 

I oppose the Stirling engine program 
because it is not supported by the “Big 
Three” automakers. Ford, GM, and 
Chrysler have stated to me in corre- 
spondence and telephone conversa- 
tions that: 

Compared to a gasoline engine, and in 
summary form, we lat Chrysler] believe 
that the Stirling Engine, while it has poten- 
tial for lower fuel consumption in some ap- 
plications would be larger than a gasoline 
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engine; would be heavier than a gasoline 
engine; would be more expensive than a gas- 
oline engine; and works best when running 
at a nearly constant speed. 

For these reasons we believe the Stirling 
Engine has little application in passenger 
cars or light trucks (Chrysler, March 15, 
1983). 

During the GM Stirling program, it was 
recognized that the external combustion 
Stirling engine was inherently poorly suited 
for land vehicle propulsion and no substan- 
tial effort was directed toward developing 
the engine as a replacement for convention- 
al passenger car engines. Currently, Genera! 
Motors has no active research or develop- 
ment programs on Stirling engines, and the 
only efforts are those to maintain an aware- 
ness of the work which is being done by 
others (GM, March 22, 1983). 

Ford received an invitation from Me- 
chanical Technology, Inc.—the compa- 
ny performing the Stirling engine 
work—in May of 1982, to test the 
MOD-I engine. However, Ford stated: 

While we would be interested in seeing 
any of the results that might be generated 
by such an evaluation, [the company] 
find[s] the current pressure for skilled per- 
sonnel to be too great to engage in present- 
ing such a program at this time. I trust that 
you will understand and appreciate our posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I must remind my 
colleagues that we have already spent 
$86 million on developing the MOD-I 
Stirling engine, and at least $40 mil- 
lion more is required to complete the 
program. 

I do not wish to belabor this issue 
anymore; however, I hope that my col- 
leagues recognize that if they support 
funding for Stirling engine develop- 
ment, they are throwing money at an 
automotive engine program that the 
automakers have no intention of 
using. If we do authorize the moneys 
for this program, I argue that this 
Government will have spent $126 mil- 
lion on building two new engines 
whose only function will be to serve in 
a future Smithsonian exhibit. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kansas, the ranking member of 
the committee. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee on Energy Re- 
search and Production which has a 
major share of the jurisdiction con- 
tained in this legislation. I am acutely 
aware that our subcommittee came in 
at 2.1 percent above the administra- 
tion budget request and I found 
myself less than comfortable at that 
lack of fiscal restraint. 

Unfortunately other subcommittees 
having parts of the bill came in at 20 
and 27 percent over the budget re- 
quest. The result is a bill which must 
be recognized as a budget buster. 

There are several areas in which 
there was general agreement within 
the committee that there was a need 
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to continue ongoing research in valua- 
ble technologies which the administra- 
tion had proposed for deletion in the 
coming year. However, what we could 
not find, was agreement on areas to 
cut or reduce to make up for those ad- 
ditions. 

Both the committee and the House 
are faced with difficult decisions in de- 
veloping an effective national energy 
program. The administration request 
reflected their philosophy of empha- 
sizing long-term, high-risk programs 
which offer high payoff if they are 
successful. In addition, the administra- 
tion requested significant increases for 
basic and fundamental research pro- 
grams in nuclear physics, and high 
energy physics. However, there was an 
attendant reduction in support for 
solar, conservation, and fossil pro- 
grams to hold total funding below the 
level of effort in fiscal year 1983. 

It is obvious that energy research 
and development is highly valuable to 
our Nation. But, we cannot ignore the 
fact that our energy problems and our 
economic problems are interconnected 
and cannot be separated from one an- 
other. We must not continue to ap- 
proach every problem with the atti- 
tude that if we spend unlimited 
amounts we will eventually solve the 
problem. Not only are there many 
problems which have already proven 
themselves to be beyond solution re- 
gardless of the amounts spent, we 
have produced near economic disaster 
in the process. 

Just to illustrate how large our na- 
tional debt is already let me point out 
that if we balanced the budget today 
and immediately started to pay off the 
national debt at the rate of $1 million 
per day we would finally make the last 
payment in 4792. 

So you see why we feel that a bal- 
ance must be maintained between the 
public interest, on the one hand, in an 
effective energy research and develop- 
ment program, and on the other hand, 
in an intelligent and supportable fund- 
ing level for that program in the light 
of current economic reality. 

Mr. Chairman, the Winn amend- 
ment represents a clear and carefully 
drafted alternative to the committee 
bill. It continues essential programs, 
protects needed research, and contin- 
ues funding at the fiscal year 1983 
levels. While the Winn substitute is 
above the budget request, it represents 
a safe, sane, and supportable approach 
to our energy research and develop- 
ment requirements and I urge its 
adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. WINN). 

The question was taken; and the 
chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 
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RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I demand 


a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 140, noes 
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228, not voting 64, as follows: 


Applegate 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bethune 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 


Coleman (MO) 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Courter 

Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 


Davis 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dreier 
Emerson 
English 
Erlenborn 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Forsythe 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Gekas 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Gregg 
Hall, Sam 
Hammerschmidt 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 
Andrews (TX) 


[Roll No. 114] 


AYES—140 


Hansen (UT) 
Hartnett 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Johnson 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach 

Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lowery (CA) 
Lungren 
Mack 
Madigan 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
McCain 
McCollum 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
Miller (OH) 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Myers 
Nichols 
Nielson 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 


NOES—228 


Chappell 
Clarke 

Clay 

Coleman (TX) 
Collins 

Conte 
Conyers 
Coyne 
Crockett 
D'Amours 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Evans (IA) 


Pashayan 
Patman 
Paul 

Porter 
Pritchard 
Pursell 

Ray 

Regula 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rudd 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Slattery 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Williams (OH) 
Winn 
Wortley 
Young (AK) 


Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 


Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 

Gray 
Green 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (IN) 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hutto 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 


Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Lehman (CA) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin 
Levitas 
Lloyd 

Long (LA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Moody 
Morrison (CT) 


Morrison (WA) 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Archer 
Badham 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Coelho 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Daschle 
Dixon 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Erdreich 
Ford (TN) 
Franklin 
Gibbons 
Hance 
Hansen (ID) 


Mrazek 
Murtha 
Natcher 


Rostenkowski 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Sabo 
Savage 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Sikorski 
Simon 
Sisisky 


Skelton 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Snowe 
Solarz 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Towns 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 


Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


NOT VOTING—64 


Hefner 
Heftel 
Hertel 
Horton 
Huckaby 
Jones (OK) 
Leath 
Lehman (FL) 
Levine 
Lipinski 
Long (MD) 
Lott 

Lujan 
MacKay 
Marlenee 
Martinez 
McCandless 
McDade 
McNulty 
Michel 
Moorhead 
Murphy 
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Neal 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Pepper 
Quilien 


Smith (NE) 
Smith, Robert 
Spratt 

Swift 
Thomas (CA) 
Torricelli 
Traxler 
Vander Jagt 
Whitehurst 
Wirth 

Wylie 

Young (FL) 


Mr. BONER of Tennessee and Mr. 
LEVITAS changed their votes from 
“aye” to no.“ 

Mrs. BYRON changed her vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RANGEL 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANGEL: 

On page 2, line 16, strike *$425,700,000" 
and insert “$424,700,000". 

On page 2, line 24, strike *$318,569,000" 
and insert ‘$316,569,000". 

On page 3, line 7, strike ‘“$479,750,000" 
and insert “$478,750,000". 

On page 9, line 20, strike “$8,000,000" and 
insert “$7,000,000”. 
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On page 10, after line 5, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(C) Project numbered 84-ER-115. Na- 
tional Center for Chemical Research, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York 
“$5,000,000”; 

and redesignate the following projects 
(C)-(H) with the letters (D)-(1). 

Mr. Chairman, I have discussed this 
redirection of $5 million from the au- 
thorization with the chairman and 
other members of the committee. 
What it would do is to create a con- 
struction of a National Center for 
Chemical Research to be built at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANGEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida, the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman has discussed that 
with me and I have no objection to the 
redirection in the moneys for the labo- 
ratory at Columbia University. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANGEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I commend the gentleman for offer- 
ing this amendment. The Columbia 
laboratory is doing some important 
work in the energy field, in lasers, and 
conservation. It needs this modern fa- 
cility and this is a very important 
amendment and I hope it is adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 


o 1800 


Mr. Chairman, we just a few minutes 
ago approved a $5 million raid on the 
Treasury. This is another $5 million 
raid on the Treasury. It was subjected 
to no hearings before the committee. 
We had no information to work with 
before the bill came to the floor, and I 
would certainly hope that the mem- 
bership would not compound what we 
did a few minutes ago by voting for 
this amendment, which just doubles 
the amount that is being raided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. RANGEL). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman. I 
demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 215, noes 
150, not voting 67, as follows: 
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Ackerman 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Barnes 
Bates 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Boehlert 
Boges 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 


Chappell 
Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 

Conte 
Conyers 
Coyne 
Crockett 
D'Amours 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Dicks 

Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 


Andrews (NC) 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Beilenson 
Bethune 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Bosco 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton 
Byron 
Carney 
Carper 
Chandler 
Coats 


[Roll No. 1151 


AYES—215 


Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 

Gray 
Green 
Guarini 
Hall (IN) 
Hamilton 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hawkins 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jacobs 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Latta 
Lehman (CA) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin 
Levitas 
Long (LA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Moody 
Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nowak 
Oakar 


NOES—150 


Coleman (MO) 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 

Davis 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dreier 
Edwards (AL) 
Emerson 
Erlenborn 
Evans (IA) 
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Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Penny 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Price 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Reid 
Richardson 
Rinaldo 


Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Sabo 
Savage 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Sikorski 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skelton 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Solarz 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Towns 
Udall 
Vento 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 


Fiedler 
Fields 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Gekas 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Hartnett 


Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Slattery 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Valentine 
Vandergriff 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Williams (OH) 
Winn 

Wolf 

Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


NOT VOTING—67 


Moorhead 
Murphy 
Neal 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Pepper 
Quillen 
Ritter 
Russo 
Skeen 
Smith (NE) 
Smith, Robert 
Spratt 
Swift 
Thomas (CA) 
Torricelli 
Traxler 
Vander Jagt 
Whitehurst 
Wirth 
Wylie 


McKernan 
Miller (OH) 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Morrison (WA) 
Nichols 
Nielson 


Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Kasich 
Kazen 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lowery (CA) 
Lungren 
Mack 
Madigan 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
McCain 
McCollum 
McDonaid 
McEwen 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Archer 
Badham 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Coelho 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Daschle 
Derrick 
Dixon 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Erdreich 
Ford (TN) 
Franklin 
Gibbons 
Hance 
Hatcher 


Hefner 
Heftel 
Hertel 
Horton 
Huckaby 
Jones (OK) 


Marlenee 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
McCandless 
McDade 
McNulty 
Michel 
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Mr. WHITTEN changed his vote 
from no“ to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose: 
and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Bontor of Michigan, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
2587) to authorize appropriations to 
the Department of Energy for civilian 
research and development programs 
for the fiscal year 1984, pursuant to 
House Resolution 185, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. WALKER 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. WALKER. I am, in its present 
form, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WALKER moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 2587, to the Committee on Science and 
Technology with instructions not to report 
the same back until the committee has held 
hearings on the impact on the Department 
of Energy basic research programs of estab- 
lishing new research laboratories as called 
for in this bill as amended at Columbia Uni- 
8 and the Catholic University of Amer- 
ca. 

The SPEAKER. The _ gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. WALKER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I will 
not use the entire 5 minutes. I will 
simply say that as to the money we 
have now appropriated for Columbia 
University and the Catholic University 
of America, the motion to recommit 
simply says that the committee shall 
hold hearings before that money goes 
forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge a vote of aye on 
the motion to recommit so that the 
committee can at least work its will on 
these matters which the House has de- 
cided are meritorious funding. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from California (Mr. Brown) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in opposition to 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
motion to recommit. 

As usual, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has presented a very interest- 
ing and unusual twist to this motion; 
but basically it is merely another 
effort to reverse the action taken ear- 
lier today. 

I urge a no“ vote. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on 
the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was reject- 
ed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 230, nays 
132, not voting 70, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews (NC) 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Aspin 

AuCoin 
Barnes 
Bateman 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bevill 

Biaggi 
Boehlert 


Boucher 
Boxer 

Britt 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Bryant 
Carper 
Carr 
Chappell 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Coyne 
Crockett 
D’Amours 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
English 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Ferraro 


Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frost 


Applegate 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Bates 
Bethune 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 


[Roll No. 116] 
YEAS—230 


Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 

Gray 
Green 
Guarini 
Hall (IN) 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hawkins 
Hillis 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hutto 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Lehman (CA) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin 
Levitas 
Long (LA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Moody 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olin 


NAYS—132 


Breaux 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton 
Byron 
Campbell 


Ortiz 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Parris 
Patterson 
Pease 
Penny 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Price 
Pritchard 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Reid 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 


Rostenkowski 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Sabo 
Savage 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skelton 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Solarz 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Synar 
Tallon 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Towns 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 
Wise 

Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 


Carney 
Chandler 
Coats 
Coleman (MO) 
Conable 
Courter 

Craig 


Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 


Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach 

Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lowery (CA) 
Lungren 
Mack 
Madigan 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
McCain 
McCollum 
Gunderson McDonald 
Hall, Sam McEwen 
Hammerschmidt Miller (OH) 
Hansen (ID) Montgomery 
Hansen (UT) Moore 
Hartnett Nielson 
Hightower Oxley 

Hiler Packard 
Holt Pashayan 
Hopkins Patman 
Hubbard Paul 
Huckaby Petri 
Hughes Porter 
Hunter Pursell 


NOT VOTING—70 


Hertel O'Brien 
Horton Owens 
Jenkins Pepper 
Jones (OK) Quillen 
Leath Ritter 
Lehman (FL) Russo 
Levine Scheuer 
Lipinski Simon 
Lloyd Skeen 

Long (MD) Smith (NE) 
Lott Smith, Robert 
Lujan Snyder 
MacKay Spratt 
Marlenee Studds 
Martin (NY) Swift 
Martinez Thomas (CA) 
McCandless Torricelli 
McDade Traxler 
McNulty Vander Jagt 
Michel Whitehurst 
Moorhead Wirth 
Mrazek Wylie 
Murphy 

Neal 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Addabbo for, with Mr. Hance against. 

Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Robert F. Smith against. 

Mr. Berman for, with Mr. Cheney against. 

Mr. Levine of California for, with Mr. Cor- 
coran against. 

Mr. Durbin for, with Mr. Thomas of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Jones of Oklahoma for, with Mr. 
Whitehurst against. 

Mr. Downey of New York for, with Mr. 
Badham against. 


So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Ray 

Regula 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rudd 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Slattery 
Smith, Denny 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Winn 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


Edwards (AL) 
Emerson 
Erlenborn 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Forsythe 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Gekas 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Gregg 


Addabbo 
Archer 
Badham 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Daschle 
Derrick 
Dixon 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Erdreich 
Ford (TN) 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Hance 
Hatcher 
Hefner 
Heftel 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO MAKE 
CORRECTIONS IN ENGROSS- 
MENT H.R. 2587, DEPARTMENT 
OF ENERGY CIVILIAN’ RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
AUTHORIZATION ACT FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1984 


Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the en- 
grossment of the bill, H.R. 2587, De- 
partment of Energy Civilian Research 
and Development Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 1984, the Clerk be 
given the authority to make the neces- 
sary technical and conforming correc- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS TO 
HAVE UNTIL 3 P.M. ON FRIDAY 
MAY 13, 1983, TO FILE SUNDRY 
REPORTS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs have 
until 3 p.m. on Friday, May 13, 1983, 
to file reports on the following bills: 
H.R. 2355, Emergency Vietnam Veter- 
ans’ Jobs Training Act of 1983; H.R. 
2948, Veterans’ Housing Benefit 
Amendments of 1983; H.R. 2920, Vet- 
erans’ Administration Health Program 
Amendments of 1983; and H.R. 2936, 
Expansion of the Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING, FINANCE AND 
URBAN AFFAIRS TO HAVE 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT TOMORROW 
TO FILE REPORT ON H.R. 1 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs may have until midnight to- 
morrow, May 13, 1983, to file a report 
to accompany H.R. 1. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
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I take this reservation for the purpose 
of inquiring whether this request has 
been cleared with the minority leader- 
ship of that same committee. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I would answer the 
gentleman yes. I apologize for not 
mentioning that this has been cleared 
with the minority. 

Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina. 
And they are in agreement with the 
request for filing the report? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Yes; they accede. 

Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE TO HAVE 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT SATURDAY, 
MAY 14, 1983, TO FILE REPORT 
ON H.R. 1590, EMERGENCY 
FOOD ASSISTANCE AND COM- 
MODITY DISTRIBUTION ACT 
OF 1983 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture may have until mid- 
night Saturday, May 14, 1983, to file a 
report on the bill, H.R. 1590, the 
Emergency Food Assistance and Com- 
modity Distribution Act of 1983. 

This has been cleared with the mi- 
nority and there is no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. Speaker, I request permission to 
address the House for the purpose of 
inquiring about the legislative pro- 
gram for the following week. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished acting Republican leader 
yield to me? 

Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina. I 
will certainly be delighted to yield to 
the distinguished majority whip. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
concluded the business for this week 
as well as for the day. 

When I have an opportunity, I shall 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet at noon on Monday next. 

We do not plan any legislative busi- 
ness on Monday, but there is an oppor- 
tunity on Monday for a pro forma ses- 
sion which will also include opportuni- 
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ties for committees to file reports 
prior to the 15th of May. 

On Tuesday the House will meet at 
noon and consider bills on the private 
and consent calendars. 

There will be eight bills considered 
under suspension of the rules. Record- 
ed votes on these suspensions will be 
postponed until after all such suspen- 
sions. 

The bills are: 

H.R. 2785, FIFRA (Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide and Rodenticide) au- 
thorization; 

H.R. 2733, Critical Agricultural Ma- 
terials Act; 

H.J. Res. 265, to extend certain 
housing programs; 

H.R. 1416, SEC authorizations; 

H.R. 2681, Securities and Exchange 
Act amendments; 

H.R. 2936, increase number of mem- 
bers on Board of Veterans’ Appeals; 

H.R. 2602, authorizations for Cus- 
toms Service, International Trade 
Commission, and U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative; and 

H.R. 2973, to repeal income tax with- 
holding on dividends and interest. 

The House will meet on Wednesday 
and the balance of the week at 10 a.m. 
to consider H.R. 2990, the debt limit 
extension, subject to a rule being 
granted; and H.R. 2969, the Defense 
Department authorizations for fiscal 
year 1984. 


O 1840 


The House is not expected to have 
business of an important nature next 
Friday, when Members can probably 
be assured that there will either be a 
pro forma session on Friday or no ses- 
sion on that day. 

Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina. I 
appreciate the explanation of the gen- 
tleman from Washington. I would put 
to him a couple of additional questions 
so that Members might be advised. 

First of all, am I correct in under- 
standing that beginning next week we 
will go on a schedule that will run 
through the balance of this first ses- 
sion, whereby Monday and Tuesday 
sessions will begin at noon and ses- 
sions of remaining days in the week, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, begin- 
ning at 10 a.m.? 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Under the provisions of existing 
House rules after the 15th of May, the 
House will meet at noon on Monday 
and Tuesday and at 10 a.m. on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday and 
that will begin next week. 

Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman for that clarifi- 
cation so the Members can be advised. 
Also with respect to the Defense De- 
partment authorization would it be 
correct to interpret from what the 
gentleman said a moment ago that if 
we do not complete that on Wednes- 
day that we would continue that on 
Thursday or has that been resolved? 
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Mr. FOLEY. If we do not complete 
the Defense Department authoriza- 
tion bill on Wednesday, it will be 
scheduled to the following week. 

Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina. 
Scheduled to the following week? 

Mr. FOLEY. The following week. 

Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina. I 
appreciate the clarification from the 
gentleman. I have no further ques- 
tions and withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
MAY 16, 1983 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet at noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
HorER). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with 
the business in order under the Calen- 
dar Wednesday rule on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFERRING CALL OF CON- 
SENT CALENDAR ON MONDAY 
NEXT TO TUESDAY, MAY 17, 
1983 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Consent Calendar on Monday next be 
transferred to Tuesday, May 17, 1983. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 100 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
removed as a cosponsor of H.R. 100. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


THE MX MISSILE 


(Mr. PEASE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. Speaker, this is the week that 
President Reagan is mounting an all- 
out press for deployment of the MX 
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missile. I wonder if he read James J. 
Kilpatrick’s recent column on the sub- 
ject. Correctly, Kilpatrick points out 
that the Scowcroft Commission report 
does not depend principally upon mili- 
tary reasons as justification for de- 
ploying the MX missile. Rather, the 
MX is said to be needed chiefly to con- 
vince the Soviet Union of our tough- 
ness and willingness to fight. 

At a cost of $17 billion, the new plan 
for MX deployment becomes a very 
expensive smoke signal to the Krem- 
lin. 

The article follows: 

Dousts NEED FOR MISSILES 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


WasuHincTon.—This month's report from 
the President's Commission on Strategic 
Forces, headed by Gen. Brent Scowcroft, 
provides a model for other commissions and 
task forces to aspire to. The report is brief; 
it is well-written; it argues cogently for the 
recommendations put forward. 

But in the end, the report persuades but 
does not convince. The principal recommen- 
dation is that 100 of the giant (100-ton) MX 
missiles be deployed in hardened Minute- 
man silos, and that we then proceed me- 
thodically with a new concept based upon 
small (30-ton) missiles with single warheads. 

The commission advances various argu- 
ments that reflect the thinking of military 
professionals—for example, that a shelter 
containing only a single warhead would 
present a far less attractive target than 
would be the case with a silo containing a 
large missile with many warheads.” The 
proposed small missiles could be deployed 
flexibly, perhaps on mobile launchers at ex- 
isting Army reservations. Other arguments, 
less impressive, have to do with projected 
costs. The commission believes that over the 
next five years its program might cost $8 
billion less than the alternative missile de- 
ployment the administration has proposed. 

The principal justification for the recom- 
mendations, however, rests on neither mili- 
tary nor fiscal considerations. The justifica- 
tion is in large part psychological: The com- 
mission believes that without such a pro- 
gram, Soviet leaders will perceive the 
United States as a weak and timid nation 
that would be unwilling, in the crunch, to 
fight back. 

Perception is everything. At bottom, our 
policy is a policy of deterrence. Our strate- 
gic forces, the commission reasonably con- 
tends, must be kept at a level that will con- 
vince the Soviets that the West has the 
military strength and political will to resist 
aggression; and that, if they should have no 
doubt that we can and would respond until 
we have so damaged the power of the Soviet 
state that they will unmistakably be far 
worse off than if they had never begun. 

“In order for deterrence to be effective we 
must not merely have weapons, we must be 
perceived to be able, and prepared, if neces- 
sary, to use them effectively against the key 
elements of Soviet power. Deterrence is not 
an abstract notion amenable to simple quan- 
tification. Still less is it a mirror image of 
what would deter ourselves. Deterrence is a 
set of beliefs in the minds of the Soviet 
leaders, given their own values and atti- 
tudes, about our capabilities and our will.” 

This is the heart of the argument: How 
much is enough? The United States now has 
deployed 1,047 missile launchers with about 
2,150 warheads. We have 34 submarines car- 
rying 568 missiles with about 5,000 war- 
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heads. We have 270 bombers capable of 
delivering hundreds of additional missiles 
and warheads. 

The combined destructive capacity of this 
strategic triad is beyond the imagination of 
man. The puny little atomic bomb we 
dropped upon Hiroshima in 1945 obliterated 
much of a city and killed nearly 100,000 per- 
sons in an instant. Today’s warheads are 
marvelously more efficient. As the commis- 
sion gravely observes, today’s weapons have 
changed the nature of warfare. They have 
imbued the rivalries of nations ‘‘with peril 
unprecedented in human history.” 

How is this peril to be contained? The 
answer is unknowable, precisely for the rea- 
sons the commission itself advances. We 
cannot know, we can only surmise, how the 
American character is perceived in the 
Kremlin. My own thought is that our exist- 
ing strategic forces, subject to modest ef- 
forts at modernization, are enough. If the 
Soviets ever should launch a massive nucle- 
ar attack, these forces are quite sufficient to 
wreak incredible devastation in return. 

The one plausible way in which the peril 
might be contained is by steadfast pursuit 
of a multilateral, verifiable agreement on 
arms reduction. To its credit, the Skowcroft 
commission repeatedly urges such an effort. 
But it seems to me “illusory,” to borrow a 
word from the report, to suppose that our 
development of one more missile system will 
do much to alter the Soviet perception of 
American will. 


INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY 
EXCHANGE RATES 


(Mr. TRAXLER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. Speaker, I, too, want to extend 
my sincere best wishes for the speedy 
recovery of our good friend and col- 
league, the minority leader, Mr. 
MICHEL. We sincerely miss him. 

Mr. Speaker, today the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. HILLIS) and I are 
introducing a resolution urging the 
President to provide for greater con- 
sideration of international currency 
exchange rates at the Williamsburg 
Summit. 

There can be no question that one 
major problem that we are having in 
international trade are unrealistic ex- 
change rates which disrupt the fair 
sale price of products between coun- 
tries. If we are to provide a solid eco- 
nomic program, we must address this 
international problem, and there could 
be no better place to start than at Wil- 
liamsburg. 

I request that the text of our resolu- 
tion be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

H. Res. 194 
Resolution urging the President to provide 
for greater consideration of international 
currency exchange rates at the Williams- 
burg Summit 

Whereas the continuing misalinement of 
major currencies with the United States 
dollar is a principal factor in undermining 
United States trade competitiveness and in 
depressing the United States economy over 
the past two years; and 
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Whereas the consequence has been the 
loss of many hundreds of thousands of jobs, 
and the severe dislocation in many areas of 
the United States economy; and 

Whereas persisting disparities in interest 
rate levels between the United States and 
other key currency countries have contrib- 
uted heavily to these ongoing exchange rate 
misalinements; and 

Whereas both these maladjustments 
result in major part from the inadequate co- 
ordination and harmonization of general 
economic policies among the United States 
and other key currency countries; and 

Whereas European and Japanese officials 
have indicated a desire to discuss remedies 
for these problems; and 

Whereas the forthcoming Williamsburg 
Summit conference at the end of May will 
bring together the leaders of key currency 
countries; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That is is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that: First, the President 
should arrange to have included among the 
highest priority themes of the Williamsburg 
Summit, efforts to seek a consensus among 
the participants on the need to improve the 
coordination of economic policies among 
Summit countries, aimed at reducing dis- 
parities in economic policies, interest rates, 
and exchange rates between the major in- 
dustrial nations; and at hastening a healthy 
and sustained recovery of industrial econo- 
mies and of international trade; 

Second, such consensus should include an- 
nouncement of a mechanism or procedure 
for such consultation on a close and con- 
tinuing basis; 

Third, such consensus should also include 
provision for an early meeting of Summit 
country Ministers of Finance and the 
United States Secretary of the Treasury to 
consider steps to achieve better alinement 
between the interest rates and major cur- 
rencies and to make public the objective of 
such steps; and 

Fourth, the President should arrange, in 
conjunction with the Williamsburg Summit, 
bilateral discussions with the Prime Minis- 
ter of Japan to initiate special efforts to 
bring about consensus and joint action to 
achieve the earliest possible further realine- 
ment of the yen and dollar exchange rates. 


NATIONAL HOME CARE WEEK 


(Mr. PANETTA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. Speaker, I am very pleased 
today to be joined by Representatives 
CLAUDE PEPPER and BARBER CONABLE in 
introducing a resolution to designate 
the week beginning November 27, 
1983, as National Home Care Week.” 
Last year, Congress approved a similar 
resolution which we sponsored, and I 
look forward to the adoption of this 
measure by the House. Senator ORRIN 
Hatcu has introduced a similar meas- 
ure in the Senate. 

The operations and services provided 
by the thousands of home care agen- 
cies are an integral part of our Na- 
tion’s health care delivery system. The 
concept of care made available 
through these operations recognize 
the individual needs of each patient 
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and provides a valuable and respected 
alternative to institutionalization. For 
many patients in need of health care 
treatment, an institutional environ- 
ment may be warranted. However, for 
that segment of the patient popula- 
tion which can be properly cared for 
outside the hospital or nursing home 
setting, effective alternatives must be 
offered. In this light, home care agen- 
cies have addressed this need. 

Since the passage of Federal pro- 
grams which allowed for patients to 
receive health care in-home, home 
care agencies have increased from less 
than 500 to more than 3,000. The serv- 
ices provided by these groups effec- 
tively prevent the unnecessary institu- 
tionalization of many older Americans. 

In developing a response to the 
health care problems of our Nation’s 
health care system, the expected 
growth in our Nation’s elderly popula- 
tion must be fully recognized. It is pro- 
jected that by the year 2000 there will 
be almost 32 million persons over the 
age of 65. Certainly, the growth in the 
elderly population will place greater fi- 
nancial pressures on Federal health 
care programs such as medicare and 
medicaid. Therefore, we must encour- 
age the development of health care al- 
ternatives to meet the needs of the ex- 
panding elderly population and pro- 
vide needed cost savings in the health 
care budget. 

The expansion of home heath care 
benefits by Congress is an expression 
of support for the home health care 
approach. The resolution I am intro- 
ducing today is a very appropriate way 
of recognizing the tremendous bene- 
fits of home care. The assistance home 
care groups have provided to older 
people in our society deserves the na- 
tional attention which can be provided 
through the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. I urge my colleagues to support 
this resolution. 

Following is the text of this resolu- 
tion, and a copy of a letter I received 
from the National Association of 
Home Care expressing its support for 
this measure. 

H.J. Res. 268 
Joint resolution to designate the week be- 
ginning November 27, 1983, as “National 

Home Health Care Week” 

Whereas organized home health care serv- 
ices to the elderly and disabled have existed 
in this country since the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century; 

Whereas home health care is recognized 
as an effective and economical alternative to 
unnecessary institutionalization; 

Whereas caring for the ill and disabled in 
their homes places emphasis on the dignity 
and independence of the individual receiv- 
ing these services; 

Whereas since the enactment of the medi- 
care program including skilled nursing serv- 
ices, physical therapy, speech therapy, 
social services, occupational therapy, and 
home health aide services, the number of 
home health agencies providing these serv- 
ices has increased from less than five hun- 
dred to more than three thousand; and 
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Whereas many private and charitable or- 
ganizations provide these and similar serv- 
ices to millions of patients each year pre- 
venting, postponing, and limiting the need 
for institutionalization: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week be- 
ginning November 27, 1983, hereby is desig- 
nated National Home Health Care Week”, 
and the President of the United States is 
authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my special 
order precede all others today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


ANTHONY ALVARADO—NEW 
YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CHANCELLOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. GARCIA) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to call this special order on 
behalf of the New York City public 
school system’s newly appointed chan- 
cellor, Anthony Alvarado. 

Mr. Alvarado has the distinction of 
being the first minority member ever 
to serve as chancellor of the country's 
largest school system. Born in the 
South Bronx, with a bachelor of arts 
and masters degree from Fordham 
University, he began teaching in New 
York’s public schools in 1965 and has 
remained in the system for virtually 
his entire career. He brings to his 
newest role a decade of experience as 
superintendent of East Harlem’s Com- 
munity School District No. 4. 

The challenges Mr. Alvarado faces 
during this period of nationwide con- 
cern for the tide of mediocrity in edu- 
cation—as reported by the National 
Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion—are many. There is, for example, 
a 45-percent dropout rate in New York 
public schools today. If Tony’s tenure 
as superintendent of his East Harlem 
district is any indication, however, we 
can expect creative, innovative ap- 
proaches to enhancing public school 
education in New York. 

Community school district No. 4, 
with 14,000 predominately black and 
Hispanic students, is one of the poor- 
est in New York City. Prior to Tony’s 
appointment as superintendent in 
1973, the district ranked last among 
the city’s 32 public schoo! districts. 
Today it ranks 15th. Between 1978 and 
1982 the students able to read at or 
above grade level increased from 25 to 
48 percent. For this achievement Tony 
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was awarded $5,000 from the fund for 
the city of New York, which honors 
outstanding city officials. Further, 
while only 17 students matriculated at 
high schools for gifted students in 
1973, in 1982 300 students enrolled at 
these schools. 

Mr. Alvarado believes his primary 
objective as an educator is to focus re- 
sources on people in the schools—the 
teachers and students. He feels that 
they must be held to higher standards 
of performance. As superintendent he 
has shown a determination to commit 
funds for programs that reward suc- 
cess and enhance the expectations of 
students and faculty alike. 

Such innovative programs include 
“minischools,” or schools within 
schools” that offer alternative cur- 
riculums to match students’ special 
needs and talents; and “open city pro- 
grams” where students take field trips 
to museums and cultural events 
throughout the New York area. He 
has also allowed students to choose to 
attend the junior high schools they 
prefer, instilling needed competition 
among schools to enroll talented stu- 
dents. Creative methods such as these 
have attracted 400 students from 
other neighborhoods to community 
school district No. 4. 

Tony’s achievements as superintend- 
ent have not passed unnoticed in the 
New York area. David Rogers, profes- 
sor at New York University’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
says of district No. 4: 

What has happened there is extraordi- 
nary ... There are some other districts 
doing good things, but his imaginativeness 
in the curriculum cannot be topped. His dis- 
trict has to be one of the shining lights of 
the City. It’s an example of what is possible 
in educating poor, very poor children. 

I congratulate the board of educa- 

tion for its selection of New York 
City’s public school chancellor. I offer 
Mr. Alvarado my support as he imple- 
ments policies to improve the quality 
of education throughout the city. In 
this era of changing technologies and 
increasing foreign challenge to Ameri- 
ca’s economic viability, the education 
our students receive is critical. As 
chancellor of the Nation's largest 
school system, Mr. Alvarado has an 
opportunity to effect reform and meet 
these challenges. I hope educators 
throughout the country will look to 
his administration for ideas and guid- 
ance. The resurgence of the public 
schools in East Harlem is proof that 
quality education can be provided 
through creative policies and strong 
leadership. 
Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to congratulate an outstand- 
ing educator, Mr. Anthony Alvarado, 
the recently appointed chancellor of 
the Board of Education of the City of 
New York. 

Recently, in this body, our attention 
has been riveted on the instruction of- 
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fered our Nation's children and the 
great need to revitalize the education- 
al system in this country. With this 
perspective, we can all recognize that 
the task before Mr. Alvarado, as the 
chancellor of a large and diversified 
school system, is monumental. 

But, if there is anyone who can turn 
young minds around, even within the 
eclectic milieu of New York City, Mr. 
Alvarado can. 

Over the years, Mr. Alvarado has 
forged a reputation as an educational 
innovator who can get things done. 
His broad-ranging experience covers 
every level of the educational process, 
from administering the East Harlem 
Preparatory School's experimental 
early childhood program, to helping 
students in the areas of guidance and 
financial aid at New York University 
and the City University of New York. 

In particular, I would like to cite his 
outstanding achievements as the dis- 
trict superintendent for community 
school board 4 in East Harlem. 

When Mr. Alvarado began his tenure 
in 1973, East Harlem schools suffered 
from the lowest reading level in the 
New York City system, with only 18 
percent of the students reading at or 
above grade level. To combat this crip- 
pling deficiency—a deficiency which 
may frustrate a child’s chances of ever 
attaining higher educational goals— 


Mr. Alvarado instituted a new instruc- 
tional plan to involve the entire dis- 
trict in improving the children’s read- 
ing comprehension. Last year, the re- 
sults of his efforts were resounding: 


Over 45 percent of this East Harlem 
school distriet's students were reading 
at or above grade level, putting them 
in 15th place in the city’s 32 districts. 

On top of this, he was able to suc- 
cessfully compete for national and 
local funds, winning more for his dis- 
trict than any other educator on the 
east coast. With these funds he inifiat- 
ed programs which battled the prob- 
lems of poor attendance and disinter- 
est in school. To retain students’ inter- 
est and attendance, Mr. Alvarado es- 
tablished specialized alternative 
schools: The Academy of Environmen- 
tal Science, the Isaac Newton School 
of Math and Science, and the East 
Harlem School of Performing Arts. 

Offering quality education to all stu- 
dents, he initiated a national model 
program for bilingual education, ex- 
panded programs for the talented and 
gifted, and organized a program to 
allow special education students to 
continue learning with their peers in a 
regular classroom setting. 

It would be possible to go on and 
on—describing the innovations Mr. Al- 
varado implemented would fill many 
pages. Although I cannot list all of the 
accomplishments, there is one other 
program he initiated in East Harlem 
which I would like to mention. 

Mr. Alvarado was a trendsetter when 
it came to computer, math, and sci- 
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ence literacy. As the district superin- 
tendent, he was one of the first admin- 
istrators to set computer literacy 
standards for teachers. Plus, he ob- 
tained funding from corporations to 
bolster science and math programs. 

Mr. Alvarado’s goals and methods 
set an example from which all educa- 
tors can learn. He has proven himself 
capable of tackling some of the hard- 
est problems facing a large city school 
system—reading comprehension, Eng- 
lish as a second language, school at- 
tendance, and math and science liter- 
acy. 

Although only 40, Mr. Alvarado's ac- 

complishments belie his years. I wish 
him good fortune in his job, as he 
seeks to enhance the learning opportu- 
nities in the New York City school 
system.@ 
è Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, an event 
of major significance for the future of 
education in the city of New York, and 
for the Nation as well, has taken place 
with the appointment of Anthony Al- 
varado as the new chancellor of the 
city school system. 

Mr. Alvarado is the city's first His- 
panic chancellor and will be charged 
with managing the unique problems of 
a schoo] system with a budget of $3.4 
billion and a student population of 
almost 1 million. He is fully qualified 
for such a task. A native New Yorker, 
Mr. Alvarado, joined the city schools 
as a teacher in 1965 and with the ex- 
ception of a brief stint at the city uni- 
versity, has remained in the system. 
Ten years ago, when Mr. Alvarado 
became the superintendent of commu- 
nity school district 4, it had the lowest 
reading scores in the city. Today, the 
district ranks 15 out of 32. The 
number of gifted students sent to the 
city’s high schools has risen from 17 to 
300, and the number of pupils reading 
at or above grade level rose from 25 
percent in 1979 to 48 percent in 1982. 
These are significant accomplishments 
for a superintendent in a school 
system with a 45-percent high school 
dropout rate. 

Statistics and figures only tell part 
of the story of Mr. Alvarado’s success. 
First and foremost he has been an in- 
novator creating mini- schools“ spe- 
cializing studies in a particular area, 
and dropping the administrative mind- 
set that treats teachers and children 
as objects to be managed rather than 
inspired. He carries these ideas to the 
chancellorship. His philosophy: The 
chancellor has to have sympathy for 
the people who are locked into school 
buildings, two generations who don't 
always understand each other—kids 
and adults, pupils and teachers. The 
real test of any school system, after 
all, is what happens to its charges 
after they enter the amazing, unfamil- 
iar world of kindergarten. With luck, 
they will emerge 13 years later, their 
knowledge increased, their wonder at 
the world unharmed.” 
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Mr. Speaker, New York has often 

been at the forefront of social change, 
creating the programs and ideas that 
have made this a stronger, more just, 
society. I am confident that under Mr. 
Alvarado’s stewardship New York City 
will be a pathfinder for national edu- 
cation excellence at a time when 
report after report is raising grave 
questions about the flawed system of 
education in this country. I am par- 
ticularly pleased that he brings his 
strong cultural background to a school 
where blacks and Hispanics account 
for 70 percent of the student popula- 
tion. I am sure we can all join in wish- 
ing Mr. Alvarado the best of luck in 
meeting his new responsibilities. 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
extend best wishes to Anthony J. Alva- 
rado, the new school chancellor of 
New York City, and to express my in- 
terest in the future of the city’s public 
education system. As the new chancel- 
lor, Mr. Alvarado faces many chal- 
lenges in improving the quality of 
public education. I know that under 
his leadership, the city’s schools will 
offer quality education to enhance the 
academic standards and general educa- 
tion of New York City public school 
students. 
@ Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share my enthusiasm 
about the appointment of Anthony Al- 
varado as chancellor of the New York 
City public schools with my col- 
leagues. 

Chancellor Alvarado, a veteran of 
the New York City school system, has 
proven to be a competent educator 
and a creative and dedicated adminis- 
trator. He is coming to this position at 
a time when our Nation's educational 
systems are under scrutiny and criti- 
cism, and the very future of our coun- 
try is considered to be at stake. 

New York City poses unique chal- 
lenges to Mr. Alvarado. Its students 
speak over a hundred different lan- 
guages, have varied social and cultural 
backgrounds, and sometimes face pov- 
erty. The sheer size of the school 
system would daunt most administra- 
tors. 

Yet, Anthony Alvarado has proved 
that he is tenacious and that he be- 
lieves in the students he serves. His ef- 
forts as a district superintendent in 
East Harlem have shown us that he 
can make schools work and can re- 
verse a trend of discouragement and 
hopelessness. Everyone believed that 
his schools were deterioriating. They 
are now “magnet” schools for the area 
and many of their graduates go on to 
high schools for gifted students. 

Anthony Alvarado’s appointment is 
especially appropriate for these times. 
He is a “can-do” administrator who is 
coming to office at a time when every- 
one believes that our city’s schools are 
“no can do.” I offer Mr. Alvarado my 
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good wishes, my assistance, and my 
heartiest congratulations.@ 
@ Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of the special order 
introduced by my colleague, ROBERT 
Garcra for Tony Alvarado. 

Tony Alvarado is a man dedicated to 
the improvement of public education 
in a city that is responsible for more 
than 1 million students—more than 
any education system in the country. 
His accomplishments reflect this dedi- 
cation more than any remarks I might 
extend here today. 

As school superintendent of district 
4 in New York City, Tony Alvarado es- 
tablished minischools within neighbor- 
hood schools. These schools—which 
focus on a single area such as art, 
dance, and music—became so popular 
that children were attracted from out- 
side district 4. Mr. Alvarado carried 
this concept of drawing children back 
to school one step further. Incoming 
seventh graders were permitted to 
choose the junior high school they 
would like to attend. The positive re- 
sults were twofold: First, the junior 
high schools competed among them- 
selves to attract children. Second, the 
children’s interest in the schools they 
attended was increased. Education is 
slowly but surely becoming popular 
again among the youth of New York. 

Most significantly, basic education 
skills were improved in district 4. In 
1979, only 25 percent of the district's 
students could read at or above grade 
level. By 1982, Mr. Alvarado’s leader- 
ship caused that figure to rise to 48 
percent. Furthermore, 300 students 
from the district attended city schools 
for gifted children in 1982. The 
number was a dismal 17 in 1973. 

Mr. Speaker, these accomplishments 

are a model for all systems of public 
education. I have full confidence that 
Tony Alvarado’s savvy innovations will 
raise the quality of education for all 
children in New York. For this reason, 
I fully support this order in his 
honor. 
@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as both a 
member of the New York congression- 
al delegation and the ranking New 
York member of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, I am honored 
to join in this special order paying 
tribute to the distinguished new chan- 
cellor of the New York City school 
system—Anthony Alvarado. 

There are few more challenging jobs 
in public life than the one which Mr. 
Alvarado has assumed. Anthony Alva- 
rado was, prior to the position he now 
holds, a most successful district super- 
intendent in the East Harlem section 
of New York. He impressed parents 
and students alike with his innovative 
approach to education and his proud- 
est achievement had to be the signifi- 
cant increases in reading scores regis- 
tered by the students in his district. 

Anthony Alvarado assumes his job 
as head of a school system with more 
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than 1 million students at a time when 
our education system has been under 
special scrutiny. It appears that years 
of abandoning more traditional educa- 
tional priorities in our elementary and 
secondary schools has produced not 
only a deficient education system—but 
inferior quality students. Our Nation, 
once the leader in providing education 
in basic courses such as math and sci- 
ence, has fallen conspicuously behind 
other nations forcing this Congress to 
pass as its very first bill a new propos- 
al providing millions of new dollars to 
train and retrain teachers for math 
and science instruction. 

The recent report of a national edu- 
cation commission delivered a scathing 
indictment on the quality of American 
education. Their recommendations 
need to be heeded by all responsible 
officials in American education. 

There are many impressive things 
one could say about Anthony Alvarado 
but perhaps the most relevant is the 
man has a passion for the education 
system—and a commitment to improv- 
ing its quality. He was the overwhelm- 
ing choice of the New York City Board 
of Education, and his appointment has 
received strong support from the 
people of New York City. 

I know that Anthony's considerable 
talents and boundless energy will be 
most effectively utilized in his new po- 
sition as chancellor. He has been asso- 
ciated with the New York City school 
system since 1965 when he began as an 
English teacher. He, therefore, is very 
familiar with the system and this 
should make for a smooth transition. 
Anthony Alvarado, as a leading 
member of New York's growing His- 
panic community, is keenly aware of 
the special sensitivity affecting minor- 
ity students in this school system. Yet 
Anthony Alvarado is committed to two 
universal principles—performance and 
success for all students—and this 
should make for a better New York 
City school system.e 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
STRATEGY ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. LUNDINE) 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. LUNDINE. I thank the Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, today with my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Bontor), the gentleman from 
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Missouri (Mr. GEPHARDT), the gentle- 
man from Colorado (Mr. WIRTH), and 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
Florida, Senator PEPPER, I have intro- 
duced the National Industrial Strategy 
Act. 

America is at a crossroads, Either we 
go on as we are with disinvestment in 
industry and dislocation of workers or 
we take a different path. This new 
route would be characterized by more 
stable macroeconomic policy and the 
adoption of an industrial strategy sup- 
ported by a series of policies on trade, 
investment, research and develop- 
ment, and human resources. 

Today, we are introducing the Na- 
tional Industrial Strategy Act, which 
is the most advanced legislative con- 
cept yet devised for the revitalization 
of American industry. This bill estab- 
lishes an Economic Cooperation Coun- 
cil to develop a revitalization strategy 
and a National Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank to provide capital to make 
the strategy work. 

At the outset, I would like to thank 
my partner in this venture, Congress- 
man Dave Bonror of Michigan, for his 
commitment and cooperation. This 
legislation has directly evolved from 
the National Industrial Development 
Board bill Dave and I introduced in 
the last Congress and have reintro- 
duced in the current session and which 
is supported by more than 20 of our 
colleagues. Dave’s patience and posi- 
tive approach have contributed enor- 
mously to this effort, which I believe 
is the most advanced industrial policy 
concept yet put forth in the form of 
legislation. 

I would also like to express my sin- 
cere thanks to Congressman TIM 
WIRTH of Colorado and Dick GEP- 
HARDT of Missouri for their leadership 
in producing Rebuilding the Road to 
Opportunity: A Democratic Direction 
for the 80's“ which set an overall 
framework for this legislation. Their 
analysis of this bill through its several 
drafts has improved its provisions sub- 
stantially. I am proud to have them 
both as sponsors of this bill and bene- 
fit greatly from their counsel and co- 
operation. I also want to sincerely 
thank Giliis Lone for encouraging 
the kind of coalition building that has 
produced this National Industrial 
Strategy Act. 

Many other Members oi this House 
have helped the current effort: LEE 
HAMILTON and JOHN SEIBERLING, who 
believe in labor-management coopera- 
tion; JOE MINISH and CLAUDE PEPPER, 
who took the leadership on develop- 
ment banks; JOHN LAFALCE, FREDDIE St 
GERMAIN, and Speaker O'NEILL, who 
have encouraged us to go forward with 
this project. 

Finally, I would like to express my 
thanks to many advisers outside of the 
Congress who contributed ideas and 
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analysis to this legislation. Ira Maga- 
ziner, Michael Maccoby, Ron Muller, 
and Harvey Brooks particularly have 
been of enormous assistance. We have 
also benefited from the confidential 
criticism by both business and labor 
leaders. 

What is meant by an industrial 
strategy and why is it needed? This 
bill is based on the belief that we need 
healthy industry in this country; that 
we must develop a consensus between 
business, labor, Government and 
others in the public as to an overall 
strategy for industrial revitalization; 
and that some Government funding 
will be necessary to leverage the pri- 
vate capital available to rebuild Ameri- 
can industry. 

In the last 3% years, the United 
States has lost over 3 million jobs in 
manufacturing alone. Old factories sit 
like tombstones in the graveyard of in- 
dustrial America. Some of this loss is 
cyclical, and as the longed-for econom- 
ic recovery actually occurs, some 
people will go back to work, some 
plants will reopen, some machines will 
again be turning out American goods. 
But we must face the facts. Some of 
our problems are structural and long 
lasting. Some of these people will 
never return to their old jobs, some of 
those factories will never reopen, This 
is true not only of the steel industry, 
but also of the semiconductor, ma- 
chine tool, and airplane industries 
which are all facing severe structural 
readjustments. 

We hear a great deal these days 
about the information industry and 
how the solution to our industrial 
problems is in high-tech. The whole 
idea behind an industrial strategy, in 
fact, is founded on the idea that we 
need to apply more technology to our 
industries and to develop complete 
new industries. However, as important 
as the information and other high- 
tech industries are, they are not a 
total solution to all of our problems. 
There is simply no way that this 
sector can employ all of the people 
who were previously involved in steel 
and auto making and the other basic 
industries that have made America 
great. 

Others say that as a postindustrial 
society, we will survive on services. I 
like the comment by Mark Twain that 
“we cannot get along just doing one 
another’s wash.“ Without a strong in- 
dustrial base, we will not have a strong 
service sector. As with the United 
Kingdom, we will not prosper unless 
we account for some fundamental re- 
alities. Will our architects and con- 
struction companies be able to sell 
their services abroad if we are not 
building anything here at home? Will 
our manufacturing consultants be able 
to sell their services if America is the 
epitome of decadence in manufactur- 
ing? Unless we deal with these ques- 
tions capably, we may also follow the 
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United Kingdom in its pattern of 
labor-business animosity. If this con- 
tinues to happen here, it is utterly pre- 
dictable that not only will our indus- 
tries be threatened, but our entire 
economy will drift into long-term 
decay. 

We can go along essentially as we 
have been, ignoring our basic prob- 
lems—talking about free trade but re- 
sorting to protectionist give-aways 
when the heat gets too high, giving 
tax breaks and ignoring the fact that 
little of our wealth is going into pro- 
ductive investment, doing good re- 
search and watching others developing 
it into new products which they sell to 
us, shipping our raw materials over- 
seas to see them come back as finished 
goods, and generously distributing 
blame for all that goes wrong. 

Or, we can roll up our sleeves, get to- 
gether, and do something about these 
problems. The sooner we realize that 
we are not simply going to waltz into a 
high-tech heaven, the better off we 
will be. But a new direction will take 
consensus among the major actors, 
and concerted action based upon that 
consensus. We should first get the 
facts—we do not even know our com- 
petitive position on an industry-by-in- 
dustry basis. We do not even have 
credible information on which to base 
our decisions. 

After we arrive at a consensus on the 
facts, we must negotiate deals. If the 
Government gives trade protection, we 
should know that we are going to get 
investment and jobs as a result. If an 
industry takes high risks and invests 
in productive capacity, it should get 
better terms—so-called patient cap- 
ital—or a better break than those who 
do not make those investments. If 
workers give up some benefits, they 
should get real employment security 
as a result. We can innovate, we can 
use our natural resources, we can de- 
velop labor-management collabora- 
tion. 

What do we mean by industrial 
strategy? It is really a concept for the 
revitalization of American industry. 
We do not mean that some wise people 
are going to choose winners and losers, 
nor that individual companies will be 
singled out as America’s future indus- 
trial giants. We do mean that in four 
basic areas, some fundamental policies 
will be reexamined to determine 
whether they contribute to industrial 
revitalization or they are barriers to 
progress. We need capital investment 
in restructuring our basic industries 
and accelerating the development of 
new technologies. We need the kind of 
regulation which will make sense for 
industry. We need to change some 
antitrust laws so that our companies 
are able to innovate and compete 
equally with their foreign rivals with- 
out unnecessary legal restrictions. 
Most important, in the area of regula- 
tion, we need a trade policy which is 
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founded on economics, not interna- 
tional politics, and which accounts for 
our fundamental need for industrial 
revitalization. We need to emphasize 
research and development and to 
remove the barriers to innovation. 
And, our industrial strategy must take 
account of the need for human re- 
source development. 

Among the specific issues which 
should be considered in terms of cap- 
ital investment are whether changes 
should be made to the policies and reg- 
ulations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission which would be 
beneficial to long-term industrial de- 
velopment, examining the role that 
enterprise zones and other investment 
incentives can play in the industrial 
development of distressed areas, and 
what tax policy changes, if any, would 
stimulate private investment in com- 
petitive industries. 

In terms of regulation, the Council 
would consider whether antitrust im- 
munity should be given to distressed 
and linkage industries and the extent 
to which the trend toward conglom- 
eration has provided a disincentive to 
the efficient use of capital in the 
United States. The Council and the 
Bank could make great strides toward 
turning around our embarrassing 
trade imbalance. The Council would 
consider ways to promote our export- 
ing industries, and the effect of re- 
strictive trade policies on national in- 
dustrial development. Although the 
benefits of having such a coordinated 
and careful look at possible solutions 
to our trade problems cannot be 
stressed too much, our trade problems 
are so involved and so serious that spe- 
cific legislation in this area may be 
needed to supplement the National In- 
dustrial Strategy Act. 

In the area of research and develop- 
ment, the Council could consider ways 
of encouraging more cooperative re- 
search efforts among private sector 
firms which are involved in interna- 
tional trade and ways of eliminating 
potential antitrust problems that 
might arise from such cooperation. 
The Council could also examine the 
appropriate level of Federal spending 
for research and development and the 
role that Federal procurement plays in 
stimulating private sector research, de- 
velopment, and innovation. 

The Council would examine issues of 
human resource development to 
assure the technical competence of 
the work force. These issues would in- 
cluc2 basic educational policies and 
apprenticeship programs. along with 
ways of enhancing labor-management 
cooperation and dealing with the eco- 
nomic dislocation of workers. 

Why will it take a new institution to 
achieve this kind of positive coopera- 
tion? Under our system, it is absolute- 
ly inappropriate and ineffective for 
Government to try to impose its poli- 
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cies on private enterprise. At the same 
time, the private sector does need Gov- 
ernment policies conducive to growth. 
It is also clear that the executive 
branch alone cannot bridge the gap 
without the full cooperation of Con- 
gress. As a great leader of this House 
once said, the President proposes but 
Congress disposes.” 

This is not to imply that a construc- 
tive industrial response can never 
occur under the present system. The 
Chrysler loan guarantees provide an 
outstanding example of a specific re- 
sponse to a problem and how Govern- 
ment can play a useful catalytic role in 
cooperation with the private sector. 
But much of the Chrysler deal was 
worked out on Capitol Hill and it was 
an awkward process. It was necessary 
to wait for a crisis to happen, to have 
great corporate leadership, and for 
months and months of negotiations 
both with the administration and with 
the Congress to further erode Chrys- 
ler's competitive position before any 
action could be taken. 

A new institution, on the other 
hand, could develop an anticipatory 
industrial policy, rather than relying 
on a reactive response. We waited 
until Chrysler was insolvent and we re- 
acted to an infusion of specialty steel 
from all over the world to a point 
where our domestic industry is almost 
destroyed before taking action. We do 
not want our actions to be simply reac- 
tive to situations which have gotten 
out of hand. A new institution is criti- 
cally needed in order to anticipate 
trends and to get the United States 
out front in the global competitive 
marketplace. 

I think the Economic Cooperation 
Council is particularly well structured 
with the involvement of a fourth 
party of representatives of the public 
interest. Big business, big labor, and 
big government alone cannot set 
American industrial policies. We need 
public interest representatives, such as 
consumers, small business people, fi- 
nancial experts, academics, and others 
involved in the development of a con- 
sensus. With all four parties partici- 
pating, I am convinced that even 
though the Economic Cooperation 
Council is only advisory, its recom- 
mendations will carry such weight 
that it will be ignored only at the po- 
litical or economic peril of those who 
do so. 

So, how is an Economic Cooperation 
Council structured and why? 

There will be 20 members on the 
Council who were recommended for 
appointment by the Congress and ap- 
pointed by the President. The Council 
will include, in equal numbers, repre- 
sentatives of government, business, 
labor, and the public interest. The 
members will serve 6-year terms and 
be limited to serving two terms each. 

Such a quadripartite arrangement 
will insure that all relevant aspects of 
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national industrial strategy questions 
will be represented and that all Coun- 
cil recommendations are backed by a 
consensus of interests. 

The Council will be strictly advisory 
and will function as a coordinated, en- 
compassing authority on information 
and policy suggestions pertaining to 
revitalizing American industries. The 
Council will provide credible, census- 
backed information on the domestic 
and international economic situation, 
as well as monitoring the changing 
nature of the U.S. industrial economy 
and its capacity to respond to interna- 
tional competition. In addition, the 
Council will prepare and publish re- 
ports containing the recommendations 
of the Council with respect to industri- 
al development priorities. These prior- 
ities will include macroeconomic 
policy, the needs of basic industrial 
sectors such as the automotive, steel, 
and semiconductor industries, the 
needs of supportive sectors such as fi- 
nancial and communication industries, 
and the needs of emerging industries. 

It is important to understand what 
the Economic Cooperation Council 
will do and will not do. It will develop 
consensus on data, provide some rec- 
ommendations on specific problems, 
foster the development of sector-by- 
sector committees to deal with the 
specific problems of industries, bring 
parties together and make recommen- 
dations as to the sacrifices necessary 
to make a specific strategy work or to 
cut the deals, and make policy recom- 
mendations such as the effect of cer- 
tain macroeconomic policies on indus- 
trial revitalization. The Council will 
not pick winners and losers. It will not 
impose solutions on those who do not 
want to participate. In other words, if 
an overall strategy for the revitaliza- 
tion of the steel industry is developed 
with the participation of business, 
labor, government, and others, those 
firms who want to be a part of the 
program may choose to do so and 
those who want to take other actions 
will be allowed to compete without the 
Government assistance or advice. Fi- 
nally, the Council will not set macro- 
economic policy, but rather will be 
solely dedicated to the important work 
of the structural revitalization of 
American industry. 

We think that it will take an inde- 
pendent Council structured as along 
the lines we have devised to succeed in 
this task. In my view, without consen- 
sus, you just have another voice in the 
multiplicity of noises sounded here in 
Washington and elsewhere through- 
out this land. It is also obvious to me 
that a commission on American com- 
petitiveness will not amount to very 
much. We do not need just another 
blue-ribbon commission to make yet 
another report which is promptly put 
on all of our shelves to gather dust. 
We need a strategy and we need an 
active program. The Economic Coop- 
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eration Council is the centerpiece of 
the development of such a strategy 
and the recommendations as to its im- 
plementation. 

As many of you know, I have been 
advocating—some would say preach- 
ing—the need for labor-management 
cooperation to improve productivity 
ever since I arrived in these Halls. 
From my experience as the mayor of 
Jamestown, N.Y., I became convinced 
that labor and management working 
together can find their mutual inter- 
ests, develop a strategy which allows 
them to achieve their shared goals, 
and revitalize the entire productive 
process so as to involve workers at 
every level and improve the quality of 
working life and productivity. 

In my hometown, little over a decade 
ago, we had 10-percent unemployment 
before almost anyone in America faced 
that kind of economic and human 
tragedy. Factories were closing and 
going out of business. Labor and man- 
agement were at each other's throats. 
Attempts to provide for urban renewal 
were thwarted by our reputation as a 
town with a bad labor climate and an 
atmosphere of mutual distrust and 
suspicion. 

We organized the Jamestown Area 
Labor-Management Committee and, 
within 3 years, our unemployment 
rate had declined from 10 to 4 percent. 
We had quality-of-work-life programs 
in individual Jamestown factories 
which were allowing for the creativity 
of workers and managers to produce 
more and enjoy their work much 
more. This effort has continued and 
grown in scope throughout the ensu- 
ing decade. I would again commend to 
my colleagues the 10-year report of 
the Jamestown Area Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee and the chapter I 
have written for the book entitled 
Managing Innovation: The Social Di- 
mensions of Creativity, Invention and 
Technology,” edited by Sven Lund- 
stedt and E. William Colglazier, Jr., if 
you are interested in a deeper under- 
standing of this dynamic community 
experience. 

I believe today's problems in Amer- 
ica are very similar to those that 
Jamestown faced in the early seven- 
ties. Our industries are closing, our 
people are out of work, we are bicker- 
ing over who is at fault, and there is 
an atmosphere of distrust and suspi- 
cion. I wish that you could come to 
Jamestown today. I would like to take 
you to the Cummins Engine new en- 
terprise in a large factory of about 1 
million square feet where they are 
building truck engines with teams of 
workers and robots have been designed 
by factory workers to replace danger- 
ous and dirty jobs. I would like to take 
you to some of the old factories which 
were about to be abandoned where 
new enterprises and reorganized older 
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firms are successfully competing in 
worldwide markets. 

To be sure, Jamestown is not per- 
fect. The cooperation breaks down 
from time to time and there is still a 
lot left to be done. But you would see 
there furniture workers who are learn- 
ing new skills through a combination 
of public and private commitment. 
You would see firms with a new future 
even in the wood furniture business. 

Just as Jamestown needed labor- 
management cooperation a decade 
ago, the United States needs an Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Council now. 
During much of my advocacy here in 
the Congress, I have emphasized 
labor-management cooperation at the 
workplace. I continue to do so. But it 
also occurs to me that just as we devel- 
oped a strategy for economic revital- 
ization in our little community, so do 
we need to do so in this country today. 
The driving force behind that concept 
will not be interventionist and will not 
destroy but enhance the free enter- 
prise system just as the labor-manage- 
ment committee in my hometown has 
remained purely voluntary in charac- 
ter. But this new Council will show 
America a new spirit of cooperation 
and the dynamic results which can be 
achieved once that consensus is 
reached. 

Why do we need a bank? Unfortu- 
nately, in our present circumstances, 
even an Economic Cooperation Coun- 
cil could turn out to be only advisory 
unless there is a source of financing to 
attract the commitments from the pri- 
vate sector. In today’s context, we are 
simply not able to generate the kind of 
“patient capital“ necessary to foster 
innovative, new and emerging enter- 
prises. We are not able to finance the 
huge reinvestments that are necessary 
to restore a world class competitive 
steel industry. 

In the Chrysler example, we have 
seen exactly how helpful a timely gov- 
ernment loan guarantee can be. We 
need a bank so that we can have more 
Chryslers and so that we can enable 
new industries to get the kind of fi- 
nancing they need. We need a bank so 
that our very capable private financ- 
ing mechanisms can be effectively le- 
veraged to produce the kind of high- 
value-added products which clearly 
will be America’s future industrial 
mainstay. We need a bank to get away 
from our shortsighted fixation on 
quarterly profits by industry, the next 
political election, or the latest labor 
contract negotiation. 

In short, we need a bank to imple- 
ment a national industrial strategy 
and to develop investment strategies 
that survive recessions. We need such 
a facility to rationalize production de- 
spite competing and often more profit- 
able short-term alternatives. 

Would such a bank become too inter- 
ventionist? Again, I am tempted to 
quote Mark Twain who spent much of 
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his life in Elmira, N.Y., in my district. 
He said, “I don’t mind getting older 
when I consider the alternative.“ Con- 
sider the alternative, America. We are 
attracting capital from all over the 
world right now. Very little of it is 
going into building new steel plants, or 
to build the automobiles of the future, 
or to take a long-range program to re- 
store our dominance in computers, air- 
craft, fine ceramics and many other of 
our predominant industries. 

While there is some venture capital 
available here in this country that 
may not be available in some of our 
competitor countries, the only way 
that an entrepreneur can really make 
out in most cases is by selling out. 
This is unfortunate and we need the 
kind of patient capital which will 
allow our new technologies to bloom 
into emerging enterprises which can 
survive conglomeration in their second 
stage of growth. 

Once this bank is capitalized during 
the first 4 years of its existence, it 
should not require additional Federal 
funding. My view of its future is some- 
thing for industry similar to the func- 
tion the Federal National Mortgage 
Association performs for home mort- 
gage financing. It can be operated on a 
pay-as-you-go basis complementing 
purely private financial institutions. 
While the amount of initial capitaliza- 
tion is large, so are the stakes. Ameri- 
ca's industrial destiny probably hangs 
in the balance. 

How is the National Industrial De- 
velopment Bank structured and how 
will it work? The Bank will be adminis- 
tered by a Board of Directors consist- 
ing of 16 members, 4 of whom will be 
chosen from the Economic Coopera- 
tion Council. Each member will serve 
no more than two 4-year terms. 

The Bank's financial decisions will 
be guided by the consensus industrial 
strategy of the Council, as the Bank 
serves as a last-resort source of financ- 
ing for the separate troubled areas of 
America's older, linkage industries and 
new emerging industries. Any finan- 
cial assistance that the Bank gives in 
terms of loans, loan guarantees, and 
other debt instruments must support 
positive industrial goals, such as long- 
term job creation, employment stabili- 
ty, the creation of high value added 
jobs, and the location of new facilities 
within economically distressed regions. 

In terms of mature and linkage in- 
dustries, the Bank can provide finan- 
cial assistance to those industries 
which the Bank determined can be re- 
structured to be competitively success- 
ful in the long term without additional 
financial assistance from the Federal 
Government. Under this section, the 
Bank can assist industries which man- 
ufacture goods competing in interna- 
tional trade, support the implementa- 
tion of new technology in mature and 
linkage industries, and support 
projects that will lead to significant in- 
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creases in productivity in these indus- 
tries. The Bank will provide only par- 
tial funding of the total financial 
needs only if no other funding is avail- 
able to the industry and, in these 
cases, the Bank will actively seek 
other public and private financing 
sources for the revitalization projects. 

The Bank is also authorized to pro- 
vide financial assistance to the tech- 
nologies and the development of 
emerging industries. In order for the 
Bank to aid in these projects, it must 
be shown that private funds have been 
committed to the project, but that 
those funds are insufficient to the 
total financial need. Here, too, the 
Bank will take the lead in assembling 
a combination of private and public fi- 
nancing for the project. 

The most essential elements of the 
Bank are that it is directed by a con- 
sensus industrial strategy and that it 
provides only partial patient capital 
for viable basic and emerging indus- 
tries. It is also very important that one 
of the Bank's major responsibilities is 
to stimulate private capital investment 
in domestic industrial revitalization 
projects. These elements will insure 
that the national industrial strategy 
as suggested by the Economic Coop- 
eration Council will be translated into 
positive, well-thought-out action in 
which the private sector is heavily in- 
volved. The Federal Government, in 
this way, is acting as a catalyst, not 
the sole supporter, for bringing about 
the most essential change in emphasis 
in our economy—away from clinging 
to old, unproductive, and inefficient 
ways and toward bringing industry 
back to life and making it competitive 
again. 

Mr. Speaker, America is in transi- 
tion. We are experiencing our second 
industrial revolution which is coming 
upon us faster and with even more 
impact than the first. The proposal we 
are advancing today will not stop that 
change, it will complement it. An in- 
dustrial strategy for America which 
takes into account human beings and 
which allows for rapid adjustments is 
vitally needed. American industry and 
the American economy will become 
more competitive through consensus, 
cooperation, and collaboration. We 
recognize that while our legislation is 
state of the art, it is not perfect. We 
think that this, the people’s house, 
has an opportunity for leadership in 
the development of an industrial strat- 
egy. 

We must not fail. We must take the 
path less traveled. We must not just 
respond to crises. We must not just 
imitate our competitors. We must de- 
velop a truly American positive re- 
sponse to the needs of our industrial 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. LAFALcE). 
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Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely pleased to see this bill intro- 
duced today, for it clearly reflects the 
growing realization that there are seri- 
ous problems with the overall health 
of our economy. I also want to give 
special recognition to the hard work 
and dedication of the sponsors of this 
legislation in developing a cooperative 
approach and mechanism to address 
perhaps the central economic issue 
facing the Nation today—the decline 
of American industrial competitive- 
ness in the world marketplace. 

Many of us recognize that whatever 
“recovery” is now underway, there 
remain significant structural problems 
which will not disappear with a 
modest rebound from our current de- 
pression. We need to look far more 
deeply at our economy and its long- 
term problems, and the bill introduced 
today is an excellent example of the 
kind of thinking which is so urgently 
needed. 

In early June, the Economic Stabili- 
zation Subcommittee, which I chair, 
will begin to hold an extensive set of 
hearings on the state of the American 
economy, the international competi- 
tiveness of American industry, and the 
need for more effective Government 
policies to promote economic growth 
and development. These hearings will 
address the widespread concern that 
the American economy is both not 
performing up to its capacity and not 
effectively meeting the challenge of 
international competition. We know 
that the American standard of living 
relative to other countries has slipped 
significantly in recent years, and we 
know that hundreds of thousands of 
Amercian workers have seen their jobs 
permanently destroyed as intense for- 
eign competition drives domestic firms 
to close, retrench, or relocate. 

It is clear that our Government can 
and must do something about this sit- 
uation. However, the response of the 
current administration has been to sit 
back and let the magie of the market- 
place“ work its wonders. The problem 
is that the international marketplace 
is full of distortions and interventions 
prompted by various industrial strate- 
gies of our economic competitors. 

The governments of our major trad- 
ing competitors have been far more 
active than we have in supporting and 
assisting their industries, and this has 
paid off in increased competitiveness 
of foreign firms. Some observers say 
that that is unfair competition: others 
say that it is effective government 
policy. But clearly, it is silly—and even 
dangerous—for our Government to 
ignore reality. 

The simple truth is that virtually all 
of our competitors have explicit, inte- 
grated industrial policies which aim to 
strengthen and promote key industries 
or sectors. We have hundreds of isolat- 
ed incentives and subsidies, but no 
comprehensive strategy or policy, and 
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no body or mechanism with responsi- 
bility to shape such a policy. It is time 
to consider seriously whether we 
should take steps to join the other 
major industrialized countries in de- 
veloping a targeted program of indus- 
trial rationalization and promotion. 

The Subcommittee on Economic Sta- 
bilization has been charged by the 
House to develop legislation dealing 
with financial aid to firms and sectors 
of the economy, and to deal with mat- 
ters affecting the stability and growth 
of the economy. It is our responsibil- 
ity, therefore, to examine the present 
state of the economy, to discover the 
underlying causes of our poor econom- 
ic performance, and to propose effec- 
tive policies to deal with the issue. 

The exploratory hearings which are 
to start in June are a necessary first 
step forward on this complex issue, 
but we cannot be content with first 
steps alone on so vital a concern. Con- 
sequently, we expect to follow the gen- 
eral hearings with specific legislative 
hearings later in the year. In the legis- 
lative hearings, we will consider the 
bill introduced here today, along with 
the bills introduced by Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. WHITTEN, and Mr. GUARINI related 
to establishing a Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation (H.R. 134, 1480, 
1827), a bill introduced by Mr. MINISH 
(H.R. 638) to establish a National De- 
velopment Bank, as well as several 
other pieces of pending and anticipat- 
ed legislation. 

It is then our expectation that we 
will bring a legislative package on in- 
dustrial cooperation and industrial 
policy to the floor of the House. When 
that happens, I believe that the House 
will respond by approving an economic 
policy to help our industries better 
compete internationally, and thereby 
promote economic growth and stabili- 
ty. 


oO 1850 


Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his comments and 
his support of the concept and for his 
commitment to hold hearings and to 
seriously consider legislation this year. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
BONIOR). 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am honored to join the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. LUNDINE) 
in introducing today The National In- 
dustrial Strategy Act. 

I am particularly proud that we are 
also joined in the introduction of this 
bill by the gentleman from Florida, 
the distinguished chairman of the 
House Committee on Rules, Senator 
PEPPER, who has been such a leader on 
the issues of a development bank, and 
the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. 
WIRTH, and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, Mr. GEPHARDT. 

Mr. Speaker, with unemployment 
still above 10 percent, America faces 
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the repercussions of the deepest and 
longest recession since the Great De- 
pression. Prompting a forceful recov- 
ery remains the highest priority of 
this Congress. 

Yet, as we face the problems of the 
present, we cannot avoid questions 
about our past and our future, about 
the forces that helped create our 
present crisis and remain at work in 
our economy. 

America is no longer the land of rap- 
idly expanding opportunity. After in- 


creasing by more than 30 percent 


during the fifties and sixties, the 
growth in the real medium income of 
Americans slowed to a crawl during 
the decade of the seventies, increasing 
by under 7 percent. 

Our economy is at a near standstill. 
During the period from 1960 to 1973, 
the United States ranked last in pro- 
ductivity improvements among the 
world’s major industrialized powers. 
From 1973 to 1979, we ranked next to 
last. 

During the period 1973 to 1979, pro- 
ductivity in West Germany, Belgium, 
and France grew at more than five 
times the rate in the United States. In 
the Netherlands, Denmark, and Japan, 
it grew at more than four times our 
rate. 

The American people cannot be 
asked to hope that the next recovery, 
or the recovery after that, will auto- 
matically bring renewed prosperity, 
for history seems to be moving against 
us. As two leading industrial strate- 
gists, Ira C. Magaziner and Robert B. 
Reich, noted in their book, Minding 
America’s Business,“ we have seen a 
downward spiral in which “the boom 
periods became less bouyant and the 
downturns became deeper and more 
severe.” 

The unemployed auto workers in my 
State know that recovery alone is not 
the answer. They know that their jobs 
have been lost not merely to a tempo- 
rary auto slump, but to permanent 
changes in the structure of the world 
auto industry. 

Their homes in foreclosure (the 
foreclosure rate for the Michigan/In- 
diana HUD district is the highest in 
the Nation), they wait for their chil- 
dren, no longer covered by health in- 
surance, to break an arm or worse. 
Tired of false hopes after years of 
looking for a job, most of all they look 
for an honest policy on which to stake 
their lives. 

Our Nation desperately needs proper 
monetary and fiscal policies, but mac- 
roeconomic policy alone is not the 
answer. Our crisis was not born in a 
failure to adjust fiscal policy. It was 
born in a failure to adapt to funda- 
mental changes in the structure of the 
world economy. 

The steel industry knew that basic 
oxygen furnaces were more efficient 
than the older open hearth furnaces. 
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They knew that new methods of con- 
tinuous casting were superior, yet 
change was costly and in the short 
term, profits could be maintained. 
Today, the long-term has caught up 
with short-term decisions. 

At this late date in the history of 
America's industrial decline, the 
Nation has a right to expect that in- 
dustrial revitalization will not be re- 
duced to the distant implication of 
vague and changing fiscal and mone- 
tary policies. The Nation has a right 


to expect that revitalization will be di- 


rectly sought in a clear and tangible 
fashion. 

“Supply side economics” was not 
merely wrong in degree, marred by the 
wrong budget cuts and the wrong tax 
cuts, it was fundamentally wrong in 
kind. Defined as the central solution 
to industrial decline, it was the wrong 
answer to the wrong question. 

The problems of an ailing industrial 
base cannot be met by the old adver- 
sarial system of interest advocacy that 
pit labor, management, public inter- 
ests, and Government against each 
other. 

That is the right problem. The Na- 
tional Industrial Strategy Act poses a 
solution. 

When Congress or the Executive 
seek advice on fiscal or monetary prob- 
lems, specialized institutions like the 
Council of Economic Advisers are at 
hand to provide a range of alterna- 
tives; yet a Congress or a President 
that seeks coherent industrial strate- 
gies is not so well served. 

That is the right problem. The Na- 
tional Industrial Strategy Act poses a 
solution. 

America can play a dominant role in 
the new services and technologies that 
will help shape the economy of the 
1990's, but only if emerging industries 
can find patient capital, a hard task at 
best. 

That is the right problem. The Na- 
tional Industrial Strategy Act poses a 
solution. 

America’s basic industries have a 
vital role to play in the new world 
marketplace, but only if new invest- 
ment brings a jump in productivity 
and restructures American manufac- 
turing toward high-value added prod- 
ucts, yet at any given moment, more 
attractive short-term alternatives may 
exist for private investors. 

That is the right problem. The Na- 
tional Industrial Strategy Act poses a 
solution. 

Over the last several decades, small 
yearly declines in economic perform- 
ance have slowly eroded America’s in- 
dustrial strength. In increments 
almost too small to notice, we have 
lost our competitive edge in the world 
marketplace. 

That is the crisis at hand. The Na- 
tional Industrial Strategy Act poses a 
solution. 
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Mr. Speaker, the dominance of the 
United States in the post World War 
II world allowed us to avoid, for a 
while, the need for an explicit indus- 
trial strategy. As two leading industri- 
al strategists, Barry Bluestone and 
Bennett Harrison, explained in their 
book, “The Deindustrialization of 
America“: The U.S. emerged from the 
Second World War with the only 
major functioning army, with more 
than half of all the usable productive 
capacity in the world, and as the 
banker and creditor to both allies and 
former enemies. 

Today, the disturbing legacy of this 
past monopoly is the confusion it cre- 
ates in economic policy. Able to pre- 
sume on growth for so long, our 
present crisis catches us by surprise 
and the task of planning for recovery 
seems strange, if not unnecessary. 

The phenomenal expansion of the 
American economy during the 1950's 
and 1960's was not built on the magic 
of all wise market forces. The choice 
we face now is not between the contin- 
ued reliance on a magic that never ex- 
isted and pure Government interven- 
tionism. The choice we face is to con- 
tinue on the course of decline or to 
draft our Government to assist in the 
task that lies ahead. 

In his recent articles in The Atlan- 
tic,“ Robert B. Reich wrote: The big- 
gest barrier to active adjustment is not 
technical but ideological. For 50 years 
Americans have been embroiled in an 
endless debate over the relative merits 
of two highly artificial concepts: The 
“free market“ and ‘national plan- 
ning.“ The real choice facing America 
is rather between evading the new 
global context and engaging it. 

What we seek in the National Indus- 
trial Strategy Act is not unprecedent- 
ed. It has worked for our international 
competitors. In Japan's Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry 
(MITI), in Germany’s German Devel- 
opment Bank, to name just two, we 
have the models at hand. 

Mr. Speaker, at its best, American 
politics is fueled by hope, by the hope 
in new leaders and new ideas, by the 
hope that allows us to reach for uncer- 
tain dreams. Yet our willingness to 
hope can also be used to give momen- 
tum to easy promises that are soon 
broken. 

Hope thrice abused, however, is a 
hope gone sour. It is a hope pushed to 
the point where so many dreams have 
vanished that the belief in change 
itself becomes suspect. 

Real recovery cannot be generated 
by the free play of market forces 
alone. It requires the willing actions of 
a society convinced that prosperity 
can be regained, a society convinced 
that its hopes are real. That is the 
task of political leadership. 

It is the Government’s greatest role 
to somehow capture the real substance 
of its people’s dreams and return it to 
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them in a way that allows for the sac- 
rifice and uncertainty that procede 
growth and discovery. Our Govern- 
ment has a long way to go in order to 
reclaim that role. 

Today’s bill, the National Industrial 
Strategy Act, is not itself the answer, 
but it is a first step in the right direc- 
tion. It is an honest beginning. 


o 1900 


Mr. LUNDINE. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments here, and I 
thank him even more for his commit- 
ment, his cooperation, his patience 
with me, and his positive approach 
have contributed enormously to this 
effort. 

I would also like to express my 
thanks to my valued colleague, the 
gentleman from Missouri, Dick GEP- 
HARDT, who together with the gentle- 
man from Colorado, Trim WIRTH, pro- 
duced or took the leadership in pro- 
ducing or rebuilding the road to op- 
portunity in a democratic direction for 
the 1980s which sets an overall frame- 
work for this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would now like to 
yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. GEPHARDT). 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to thank the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. LuNDINE) and the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Bontor) for their leadership today in 
bringing to the attention of this House 
and the country what I believe to be 
the most important set of ideas in- 
volved with trying to get the economic 
pie in this country to grow again 
rather than being stagnant or even de- 
clining. 

I might add that the gentleman 
from New York’s background in this 
subject is deep from his days as being 
a mayor in the State of New York and 
in really fostering one of the first-rate 
experiments that the country has seen 
at the local level in trying to bring to- 
gether government, labor, and busi- 
ness in an attempt to try to address 
the difficult, complicated economic 
problems that were faced in that com- 
munity. 

So on the base and background of 
experience, he and the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Bonror) have put 
together this very important piece of 
legislation that I am very happy today 
to be cosponsoring with them. Along 
with a similar measure that my col- 
league, Mr. WIRTH, will be offering 
soon, this bill will, for the first time, 
permit us to develop a competitive eco- 
nomic strategy. 

The greatest strength of our econo- 
my has always been its basis on free 
enterprise, which must remain our 
first and best hope for long-term 
growth and employment. We are not 
now maximizing our potential, howev- 
er, because we lack a means of bring- 
ing the many and varied interests in 
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our economy together in the kind of 
cooperative effort necessary to achieve 
sustained prosperity. 

We are presently trying to address 
our economic ills—both short and long 
term—in a vacuum. Not enough infor- 
mation is available about where the 
U.S. economy is headed, where we 
stand in relation to our competitors, 
and what we need to do to meet the 
economic challenges in the future. At 
the same time, funds are being com- 
mitted in both the public and private 
sectors in a fragmented manner. The 
Government alone has countless pro- 
grams designed to lay the foundation 
for economic growth through physical 
improvements, education, job training, 
and so on. Sometimes they conflict, 
often they overlap, but rarely are they 
focused toward a coordinated goal. 

The proposed Economic Cooperation 
Council will fill this information and 
coordination void. It will help us bring 
together the disparate resources nec- 
essary for the United States to com- 
pete in an international economy. 

This proposed Council would not be 
a monolithic national planning agency 
that would decide winners and losers 
among industries or issue directives to 
the private sector on the allocation of 
resources. It would not be a new Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
which runs the risk of becoming too 
intrusive into our economy. 

Rather, this Council will be a distin- 
guished, representative, influential 
group that would be sensitive to the 
legitimate powers of the President and 
the Congress but would provide them 
with the information and act as the 
barometer they need to make coherent 
decisions to revitalize our economy 
and sustain our competitive position in 
the world. 

As envisioned by this legislation, the 
Council would gather and analyze data 
to identify problems and trends in ex- 
isting and emerging sectors of our 
economy. It would develop consensus 
among all interested groups to meet 
the challenges presented by its find- 
ings. 

If this bill and the one that will soon 
be introduced by the gentleman from 
Colorado are enacted, the Council will 
be given three basic tools to achieve its 
goals: 

First. Bureaus of Economic Informa- 
tion and Economic Analysis, that 
would gather and analyze data, identi- 
fy trends and market opportunities, 
generate proposals for facilitating 
growth and communicate the devel- 
oped information to American indus- 
try; 

Second. Authority to establish sec- 
toral subcouncils of representatives of 
all interested groups to develop long- 
term strategies for solving problems of 
specific industries; and 

Third. A National Industrial Devel- 
opment Bank which would advise the 
Council and its sectoral subcommittees 
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on the availability of financial re- 
sources to help address the needs of 
problem industries and which could 
provide investment if none is available 
elsewhere in the public sector or in 
the private sector. 

As we work to rebuild our economy, 
we need the capacity to look ahead, to 
focus attention on emerging as well as 
present problems. We need the capa- 
bility to develop a long-term economic 
strategy for attaining sustained eco- 
nomic growth—a strategy that antici- 
pates economic trends and identifies 
potential problems and opportunities. 

This legislation is designed to do 
that. I commend the gentleman from 
New York for proposing it and look 
forward to introduction of the supple- 
mentary and complementary measure 
by my colleague, Mr. WIRTH. Early en- 
actment of these innovative proposals 
will represent a major step forward in 
our effort to restore long-term health 
and vitality to the Nation’s economy 
and maintain our competitive position 
in the world. 


o 1910 


Mr. Speaker, let me conclude by 
saying that whenever we have a dis- 
cussion about economics, everybody 
wants to talk about the budget, or 
about monetary policy, or about the 
macroeconomic issues that seem to be 
so important in fostering economic 
growth. What is not often discussed 
but what is represented by this legisla- 
tion is what I think is the other leg to 
the stool that is just as important as 
macroeconomic policy. It is called in- 
dustrial policy, or microeconomic 
policy, or cooperative economic policy; 
it has a lot of names. But it really is 
an essential thing to do. It is not dis- 
cussed often enough. Certainly no 
meaningful legislation has been 
passed. 

This is the first time in my memory 
that serious, long-thought-out propos- 
als are being made. This proposal is 
clearly one of those. I am honored to 
be a cosponsor of it today and to 
engage in this special order today to 
try to bring the attention of the Con- 
gress and the country to what I think 
and what I hope will be a most impor- 
tant debate and perhaps the most im- 
portant piece of legislation for eco- 
nomic growth that we have seen in the 
last 20 or 30 years. 

Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman form Missouri (Mr. 
GEPHARDT), and I am proud to have 
him as a cosponsor of this bill. I have 
benefited greatly from his counsel and 
his cooperation. 

What do we mean by an industrial 
strategy, and why is it needed? This 
bill is based on the belief that we need 
healthy industry in this country. We 
can and must develop a consensus 
among business, labor, Government, 
and others in the public as to an over- 
all strategy for industrial revitaliza- 
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tion, and we believe that some Govern- 
ment funding will be necessary to le- 
verage the private capital available to 
rebuild American industry. 

We can essentially go along as we 
have been, ignoring our basic prob- 
lems, taking about free trade but re- 
sorting to protectionist giveaways 
when the heat gets too high, giving 
away tax breaks and ignoring the fact 
that very little of that wealth is going 
into productive investment, doing good 
research, and development, and watch- 
ing our competitors all over the world 
innovate and turn it into products and 
sell it back to the United States, or we 
can roll up our sleeves, get together, 
and do something about these prob- 
lems. 

The first thing we have to do is de- 
velop a consensus. We have to develop 
a consensus, Mr. Speaker, on the facts. 
We all know as Congressmen that 
people are constantly coming to us 
and emphasizing the issues with dif- 
ferent sets of facts. Now this situation 
is so serious, with American industry 
deteriorating, that we need to have an 
independent council that can gather 
credible information and at least have 
business, labor, Government, and gen- 
eral public representatives come to- 
gether and agree and report back to us 
and to the administration on what the 
facts are. 

We mean by an industrial strategy 
not picking winners and losers; what 
we do mean is that there are four 
basic areas where some fundamental 
policies are going to have to be reex- 
amined to see whether they fit with 
an overall strategy for industrial revi- 
talization. 

First, capital investment; second, re- 
search and development; third, regula- 
tions, including our trade policy; and, 
finally, the better development and 
deployment of our human resources. 

Why will it take a new institution to 
achieve this kind of positive coopera- 
tion? Well, under our system it is inap- 
propriate and ineffective for Govern- 
ment to impose its policies on private 
enterprise, and at the same time the 
private sector needs Government poli- 
cies which are conducive to growth. 
This new institution can develop antic- 
ipatory policy rather than just waiting 
and reacting, as we did with Chrysler 
and as we have with so many, until 
there is a crisis. 

I think the Economic Cooperation 
Council is particularly well structured 
because we add that fourth party. It is 
not just big labor, big business, and big 
government getting together and de- 
ciding on an industrial policy for 
America; we have public-interest rep- 
resentatives, consumers, small-busi- 
ness people, financial experts, people 
from the academic community, and 
others who can be involved as a fourth 
party in the development of this con- 
sensus. While the Council will be 
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strictly advisory, I think it is very im- 
portant to point out that this consen- 
sus development will be of such a 
nature and carry such prestige that we 
in the Congress and the executive 
branch will ignore it at our peril. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, why do we 
need a bank? Well, unfortunately, in 
our present circumstances, even an 
Economic Cooperation Council could 
turn out to be only advisory unless 
there is a source of financing to at- 
tract the commitments from the pri- 
vate sector. In today’s context, we are 
simply not able to generate the kind of 
patient capital necessary to foster in- 
novative, new, and emerging enter- 
prises. We are not able to finance the 
huge reinvestments that are neces- 
sary, for example, to restore a world- 
class, competitive steel industry. 

In short, we need a bank to imple- 
ment a national industrial strategy 
and to develop investment strategies 
that survive recessions. 

We are attracting capital from all 
over the world here to this country, 
but very little of it is going to build 
steel plants, or to build the automo- 
biles of the future, or to undertake a 
long-range program to restore our 
dominance in computers, aircraft, fine 
ceramics, and many other of our pre- 
dominant industries. 

There is some venture capital avail- 
able, but the only way some of these 
new firms can make out is to sell out. 

I propose that this Industrial Devel- 
opment Bank will be a solution to that 
problem by providing the capital on a 
longer term basis so that these emerg- 
ing enterprises can bloom and survive 
conglomeration into their second stage 
of growth. The Bank's financial deci- 
sions will be guided by that consensus 
strategy of the Council. They will be 
linked. I think that we have come up 
with a creative way to insure that we 
have the essential elements here of an 
industrial strategy. 

Mr. Speaker, America is in transi- 
tion. We are experiencing a second in- 
dustrial revolution, and it is coming 
upon us faster and with even more 
impact than the first. The proposal we 
are advancing today will not stop that 
change; it will complement it. An in- 
dustrial strategy for America which 
takes into account human beings and 
which allows for rapid adjustments is 
vitally needed. American industry and 
the American economy will only be 
competitive through consensus, coop- 
eration, and collaboration. We recog- 
nize that while our legislation is not 
perfect, it is state of the art. We think 
that this, the people’s House, has an 
opportunity for leadership in the de- 
velopment of an American industrial 
strategy. 

We must not fail. We must take the 
path less traveled. We must not re- 
spond just to crises. We must not imi- 
tate our competitors. We must develop 
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a truly American positive response to 
the needs of our industrial future. 

@ Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join as a cosponsor of this 
legislation creating a National Devel- 
opment Bank and an Economic Coop- 
eration Council—The National Indus- 
trial Strategy Act. 

My colleagues have eloquently 
stated the problems that we face as a 
nation: declining productivity, acceler- 
ated cycles of recession and recovery, 
the structural transformation of our 
economy and increased international 
competitiveness. We must find a mech- 
anism that will help develop a coher- 
ent strategy and give direction to the 
Nation in these troubled times. We 
must also be willing to commit the re- 
sources that are needed to realize the 
potential that is recognized to exist in 
our basic as well as emerging indus- 
tries. This legislation accomplishes 
these purposes. By first establishing 
an Economic Cooperation Council, we 
are bringing together the major par- 
ticipants in the economy—business, 
labor, government, and public interest 
groups. As has been stated, this Coun- 
cil will not be charged with picking 
winners or losers. Instead, it will per- 
form the healthy function of creating 
a consesus amongst these important 
groups on a coherent, comprehensive 
industrial strategy. 

Second, this legislation establishes a 
National Development Bank. This 
Bank is similar to the successful Re- 
construction Finance Corporation of 
the New Deal. During the Great De- 
pression, the economy was in a down- 
ward spiral. Unemployment was high 
and demand for goods was slack. Busi- 
nesses would not expand production 
because of this slack demand. Conse- 
quently, people remained out of work. 
Fortunately, President Roosevelt had 
the insight to see that Government 
stimulus was needed to break this vis- 
cous cycle—to spur production and get 
people working again. To this end the 
RFC was put to use. It provided the 
necessary capital infusions that kept 
countless businesses, including the 
banking, railroad, and housing indus- 
tries afloat until more prosperous 
times. 

Today we find ourselves facing a 
similar situation in this country. Our 
economy is one of idled capacity. Un- 
employment is at record levels. Real 
interest rates are extremely high and 
the industrial sector is producing at 
only 60 to 70 percent of capacity. This 
legislation that we are introducing 
today is designed to put this idled ca- 
pacity back to work. However, the Na- 
tional Development Bank contained in 
this legislation does more than provide 
liquity for businesses—it provides cap- 
ital for structural changes in indus- 
tries. The Bank is authorized to pro- 
vide financial assistance to mature and 
linkage industries as well as emerging 
industries. 
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Mr. Speaker, my colleagues have de- 
scribed the purpose and the provisions 
of this legislation. I would like to say 
that this legislation is something that 
I am hopeful that Members from both 
sides of the aisle can support. I would 
like to say what this bill does. 

The legislation responsibly addresses 
the economic difficulties facing this 
Nation. It brings together the major 
participants in our economy and estab- 
lishes an Economic Cooperation Coun- 
cil that will result in cooperation not 
confrontation. It creates a National 
Development Bank that will help pro- 
vide capital for mature, linkage and 
emerging technologies that have 
shown an ability to attract some pri- 
vate capital. Most importantly it pro- 
vides a workable mechanism for look- 
ing at and responding to the changes 
that are occurring in our economy. 

I would hope that Members would 
study this legislation and that it would 
receive prompt and favorable consider- 
ation by this Congress. 


AMERICAN INDIAN DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LUNDINE). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from New 
Mexico (Mr. RICHARDSON) is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is entirely fitting and appropriate that 
this body and our Nation take the 
time to focus on a part of our society 
which, more than any other segment 
of our country’s population, is most 
deserving of national recognition, yet 
is often most forgotten. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I rise not only to 
recognize tomorrow as American 
Indian Day and to pay tribute to the 
Native American, but also to say to my 
colleagues and to this Nation that we, 
the Congress and the Federal Govern- 
ment, as representatives of all the 
people of the Nation, need to make a 
firm commitment to the Native Ameri- 
can to see to it that he justly receives 
from this Nation, and this Govern- 
ment in some proportion to what over 
the last 400 years he has given to us. 


1920 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to yield to 
the gentleman from Montana who has 
provided leadership over the years on 
the issue of Native Americans in the 
House of Representatives. Recently he 
took the initiative of helping organize 
a group of Members that have a large 
proportion of Native Americans in 
their district and form and try to start 
the procedure for forming an Indian 
task force. 

I yield to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. I appreciate the time and I 
especially appreciate joining the gen- 
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tleman in recognition of National 
Indian Day. 

Mr. Speaker, significant progress has 
been made during the past decade and 
our Nation has finally begun the task 
of addressing the education, economic, 
social, health, religious and cultural 
needs of the American Indians and 
Alaskan Natives. Indian student drop- 
out rates are decreasing now. The 
numbers of Indian youth attending 
college and secondary educational fa- 
cilities are increasing. The number of 
Indian teachers and lawyers has grown 
significantly. Schools are at last begin- 
ning to meet the needs of Indian chil- 
dren. The success of Indian education 
can be traced to important legislative 
initiatives, such as the Tribally Con- 
trolled Community College Assistance 
Act and the Education Amendments of 
1972, which established the Indian 
Education Act, title IV. 

Although the health needs of Ameri- 
can Indians are still great, the efforts 
of the Indian Health Service have 
made a difference. Maternal death 
rates in childbirth have decreased by 
91 percent in the last 30 years, and the 
tuberculosis death rate has decreased 
89 percent. Without the expansion of 
hospitals and clinics on reservations 
and in urban areas, these achieve- 
ments would not have happened. It is 
well known that Indians suffer from a 
high rate of alcoholism. In fact, the 
leading causes of death are from alco- 
holism, suicide, accidents and homi- 
cide. 

The efforts of the Indian Health 
Service need to be increased so that we 
can report success statistics for the de- 
bilitating disease of alcoholism, and we 
can do it. 

After years of religious persecution 
and destruction of religious sites, in 
1978 Congress enacted the American 
Indian Religious Freedom Act. There 
is now a framework in place so that 
the expression of the religion of the 
American Indians can begin to be re- 
spected. 

On April 22 of this year, 64 of the 
Members of this body of Congress sent 
a letter to President Reagan request- 
ing a meeting to discuss ways in which 
these successful efforts can be contin- 
ued and expanded. I admit, and I 
think past Congresses will admit, that 
our past Federal efforts with regard to 
Indians have not entirely worked. 
There have been wasted Federal 
moneys and unsuccessful programs. 
We need to look and find better ways 
to bring about true self determination. 
We need to admit past mistakes and 
move ahead. No one Member of this 
House or of Congress or within this 
administration has the answer. To- 
gether, with direction from the Indian 
people, we will move toward the 
worthy goal of self-determination and 
self-government. The advances made 
by Indian people during the past 
decade need to continue. A compre- 
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hensive and realistic plan can, I be- 
lieve, and must be developed. 

I ask that we join together in cele- 
brating National Indian Day; celebrat- 
ing the successes and joining in a com- 
mitment to move the first inhabitants 
of this land into the bright sunlight of 
the freedom of self determination and 
self worth. 

Again, I commend my friend, who is 
also a leader here in the Congress and 
for the Indian people of this Nation. I 
am most pleased that the gentleman 
has asked for this special order to rec- 
ognize our Indian brothers and sisters 
and join them in celebrating National 
Indian Day. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there are approximately 105,000 
Native Americans living in my home 
State of New Mexico, the fourth larg- 
est population of Indians in any State 
in the country, 96,000 Native Ameri- 
cans reside in the Third Congressional 
District. In New Mexico Indian tradi- 
tion is literally, as old as the hills.” 
Spear points and bones uncovered in 
the Sandia Mountains in Albuquerque 
have established the 25,000 year old 
Sandia culture as the earliest in North 
America. Most of New Mexico’s 19 
Pueblo Tribes were settled more than 
400 years ago, many before Spanish 
occupation. An Indian emblem—the 
ancient Zia Sun symbol—appears on 
the New Mexico State flag. 

New Mexico’s Pueblo Indians were 
discovered in the 16th century by 
Spanish explorers. It was not until the 
1848 Treaty of Guadalupe Hildalgo, 
which ended the war between the 
United States and Mexico, that an 
area which included New Mexico was 
ceded to the United States. A treaty 
article provided for recognition and 
protection by the United States of the 
territory’s inhabitants. In 1849, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs was estab- 
lished within the newly formed De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Long before the Spanish arrived in 
the Southwest, related Navajo and 
Apache tribes, are said to have made 
their way to New Mexico. The Navajos 
are believed to have journeyed to the 
Southwest across the Bering Strait. It 
was in 1864 that Col. Christopher 
Carson was ordered to round up all 
Navajos and confine them in what is 
now Fort Sumner, N. Mex. When the 
Indians resisted, Carson’s regiment de- 
stroyed Navajo livestock and food sup- 
plies and gathered up 8,000 Navajos 
and took them to Fort Sumner, as 
prisoners of war. In 1868, the Navajos 
signed a treaty with the United States 
which allowed them to return to their 
old homeland and to what is now the 
vast 25,000 square-mile Navajo Reser- 
vation spanning parts of New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Utah. The Navajo Reser- 
vation is home to more than one of 
every five indians living on reserva- 
tions in the United States. 
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Yet, it was not until 1924 that all In- 
dians of New Mexico were declared 
citizens of the United States. That 
same year, Congress passed the Pueblo 
Lands Act, determining the status of 
Indian land claims. Today Indians 
comply with about 5,000 laws and reg- 
ulations with the Federal Govern- 
ment—regulations that many times 
act as roadblocks to getting things ac- 
complished. 

This administration’s policy state- 
ment in support of Indian economic 
independence and self-determination 
are empty words of promise that do 
not reflect this administration’s record 
of performance. Let me cite some sta- 
tistics to support my claim. It is shock- 
ing for me to learn that unemploy- 
ment on the Navajo Reservation has 
doubled from a year ago, jumping 
from 37 to 75 percent. Less than 20 
percent of the Navajo labor force will 
work this year. Poverty on the reserva- 
tion has reached staggering propor- 
tions. In 1981 the average yearly 
income among the Navajos living on 
the reservation was a mere $1,700. Al- 
coholism is a chronic problem, as is 
evidenced in the fact that 19 percent 
of all reservation Navajos die in auto 
wrecks compared with the national av- 
erage of 3 percent. Thirty percent of 
all reservation Navajos die between 
the ages of 20 and 44 years of age. 
Most homes on the reservation do not 
have running water or electricity; all 
of this is occurring now, today, in 
1983. 

Last year the Navajos experienced 
budget cuts totaling $152 million, in- 
cluding money for 10,000 jobs through 
the CETA program. 

This year is no different. There are 
cuts proposed in almost every area of 
Federal funding for Native American 
programs. There is no better example 
than what is happening in my home 
State. The Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
obsessed with cutting the operating 
budget for the Southwestern Indian 
Polytechnic Institute in New Mexico 
in half. SIPI, as the school is more 
popularly known, has the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only technical vo- 
cational training ground for Indian 
students in the country. It does not 
make sense to cut funding for a school 
that placed 70 percent of its graduates 
into jobs last year—especially in light 
of the astronomical unemployment 
rates for Native Americans. 

What does make sense is to invest. 
Like the rest of my colleagues, I do 
not believe in giving for giving’s sake, 
but investing in the future. An invest- 
ment into helping the Native Ameri- 
can live a dignified existence and to 
live and work within their culture and 
customs so that their people and com- 
munities can share in the vast wealth 
this country possesses and which at 
one time they alone possessed. 
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A part of this investment should be 
a commitment of Federal dollars 
which are directed toward improving 
the educational programs which seek 
to improve the skills of the Native 
American. Whether it be Federal pro- 
grams which help fund public schools 
educating Indian students—whether it 
be Bureau of Indian Affairs schools— 
schools like SIPI, adult or higher edu- 
cation programs. The investment of 
Federal dollars into these kinds of pro- 
grams, is an investment which will 
help give the Native American the 
skills to live with dignity—the skills to 
become productive, imaginative citi- 
zens—citizens of their tribe, their com- 
munity and their country. 

Equally the private sector through 
public sector funded programs should 
get together and participate in the 
training of Native Americans. Native 
Americans cannot only depend on Fed- 
eral funds but also on commitments by 
the private sector to train and to 
invest in Indian reservations. 

One of the already existing pro- 
grams which I would like to call to my 
colleagues attention today, is title IV 
of the Indian Education Act. Since the 
birth of this program in 1974, it has 
provided assistance to an array of edu- 
cational programs delivering education 
assistance to the Native American stu- 
dent and assisted in efforts to provide 
research dollars to colleges and univer- 
sities across this country to develop an 
education curriculum in Native Ameri- 
can studies. This program provides as- 
sistance to public schools educating 
Indian students in 43 States. Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of all of the con- 
gressional districts in this country 
have public school districts which re- 
ceive title IV funds. In New Mexico, 
the State receives more than $5 mil- 
lion. Title IV has helped tribes develop 
their own tribal educational projects 
with recent emphasis being directed 
toward assisting tribes in their efforts 
to develop educational plans. 

Mr. Speaker, this program carries 
with it many success stories. Projects 
of all kinds have been developed and 
carried out meeting current education- 
al needs and raising the awareness of 
educators toward needs that are still 
unmet. It has helped foster more 
Indian parent involvement and it has 
made commuities more aware of 
Native American cultures. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration's 
fiscal year 1984 budget calls for the 
elimination of the title IV program. To 
close down the title IV program would 
be another slap in the face in this 
Government's long history of dealing 
unfairly with Native Americans. How 
many times over the past 200 years 
has this Government made agree- 
ments with Indian Nations, raising ex- 
pectations, only to shut the door? 

Mr. Speaker, as we recognize Ameri- 
can Indian Day, I hope each of us will 
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pledge to ourselves and to our con- 
stituents that we not only recognize 
the contributions of the Native Ameri- 
can to our Nation’s culture, but that 
we also pledge ourselves to provide 
them with programs like title IV, like 
SIPI, which will assist them in becom- 
ing more productive citizens—not only 
to this Nation, but to their tribe and 
to their spirit. 

Mr. Speaker, it is also my hope that 
officials of this administration listen 
to some of the remarks made on the 
floor on this special order. 

Although he could not be here this 
evening I know the distinguished 
chairman of the House Interior Com- 
mittee, the Honorable Morris UDALL 
of Arizona, had something special to 
say. The gist of his message was that 
although the Indians are the first 
Americans, they are first nonetheless 
in poverty and lack of housing, in lack 
of jobs, and in misery. 

Through his leadership of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, Native Americans have gotten a 
fair break. But it is not until it hits 
the floor of the House or the other 
body or it hits other areas of the bu- 
reaucracy that progress is stifled and 
the commitment ceases. 

Mr. Speaker, we are also fortunate 
to have on the House Appropriations 
Committee a man who consistently 
stands behind Indian programs, the 
honorable gentleman from Illinois, 
SIDNEY YATES, who time and time 
again stands back and helps the pro- 
grams that are being decimated by 
this administration, whether they be 
in health care or in education, wheth- 
er they be in funding for training or 
for SIPI. Time and time again this 
man goes to bat for those forgotten 
Americans that seldom if ever have 
any lobby. 

Mr. Speaker, in the next few days a 
group of us here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives will form a task force to 
have in the Congress of the United 
States a group of Representatives that 
will stand behind the Native Ameri- 
can, that will address their issues and 
that will speak for them. 

There are no Native Americans in 
this Congress. Although I have in my 
district the most number of Native 
Americans, I recommend that they 
give me a chance to show that I can be 
a Representative. 

Mr. Speaker, today is an important 
day for those officials in this adminis- 
tration to recognize that the Native 
American wants to contribute to this 


society, wants to work, wants to help,’ 


wants to be a part of the American 
dream. But when the distinguished 
Secretary of the Interior says that the 
best he can think of is a reservation 
that is close to socialism, one wonders 
where this advice is coming from. 
Some have suggested. including 
myself, that perhaps Secretary Watt 
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and General Custer have discussed 
how to deal with Indians. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this admin- 
istration does more than just pro- 
claim, with the Congress of the United 
States, American Indian Day as it has 
for tomorrow. We need more than 
symbols and more than rhetoric. We 
need programs that are going to work, 
that give a break, that promote self-re- 
liance and self-improvement. 

Mr. Speaker, today in preparation 

for tomorrow’s American Indian Day, 
I am deeply honored to participate in 
this special order. 
Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, first let 
me commend the gentleman from New 
Mexico (Mr. RICHARDSON) for taking 
this special order on the American 
Indian and the establishment of May 
13 as American Indian Day. 

I also want to commend the Con- 
gress for setting aside a day to honor 
the American Indian and President 
Reagan for proclaiming May 13 as 
American Indian Day. 

When we talk about the Indian 
people of this country, we sometimes 
tend to call them the “First Ameri- 
can.“ 

As chairman of the Interior Commit- 
tee which has primary jurisdiction 
over Indian affairs, I know that this is 
true. They are first in unemployment; 
first in poor housing; first in ill health; 
and first in poverty. 

As chairman of the Interior Commit- 
tee, it has been my commitment to 
bring to the House legislation which 
attempts to deal with the desperate 
conditions among the Indian people. 
Over the years, we have enacted into 
law several reform bills in the field of 
Indian affairs dealing with such di- 
verse issues as financing of economic 
development; improving Indian 
health; strengthening, stabilizing, and 
maintaining Indian families; improv- 
ing Indian education programs; and 
putting the tools of self-determination 
in the hands of the tribes. 

But much remains to be done to 
assist Indian tribes and people in 
achieving a higher level of self-suffi- 
ciency while protecting their right to 
retain the cultural identity and their 
right to govern their own affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, it may not be too trite 
to say that we owe this great country 
to the Indian tribe who once owned it. 
While we cannot be overly proud of 
our treatment of the native people of 
this land, I think history will show 
that this Nation has made great ef- 
forts to right the wrongs which oc- 
curred. And we cannot be, forever, 
guilty of past history. 

But, in the course of that history, 
this Nation made solemn commit- 
ments to the Indian people to take 
them into our protection and to act as 
trustee for their lives, their property 
and their futures. 
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To carry out that commitment will 
take an awareness of the American 
people of the desperate conditions of 
the Indian people among them; an 
awareness of the Congress and its 
members of their responsibility to the 
Indian people; and an awareness of 
the executive branch of their high fi- 
duciary obligation in dealing with the 
Indian people. 

Perhaps the designation of May 13 

as American Indian Day“ and the 
comments under this special order will 
heighten the awareness among the 
people, the Congress and the Execu- 
tive of the promise and problems of 
the American Indian. 
Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, May 13, we honor our First 
Americans by observing American 
Indian Day. I would like to commend 
my colleague from New Mexico (Mr. 
RicHarpson) for his initiative in seek- 
ing a special order. 

From my membership and work on 
both the Committee on Education and 
Labor and the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, I have had many 
opportunities to work with American 
Indians. With each opportunity and 
experience, I am increasingly im- 
pressed with their resolve and resil- 
jence, as well as their kindness and in- 
sight. 

The Federal Government has moral, 
legal and treaty obligations to the 
native Americans. It is our responsibil- 
ity in Congress to see that these obli- 
gations to the Indian nations are com- 
pletely honored. 

Several years ago I went down to the 
National Archives to the treaty rooms 
to view the hundreds of treaties made 
with Indian nations. Seeing the actual 
documents was a very moving experi- 
ence. It certainly impressed on me the 
importance and uniqueness of the re- 
lationship that the U.S. Government 
has with the Indian nations. 

On American Indian Day, we should 

recognize our special relationship with 
American Indians and our responsibil- 
ities. We should also consider with 
pride and gratitude the many valuable 
contributions that have been made by 
our Indian citizens. 
Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a day to pause and reflect on the 
proud history and traditions of Native 
Americans. 

Our Nation is frequently referred to 
as a great melting pot—a blending of 
many different peoples and different 
cultures. I sincerely hope that those of 
us whose family roots lie overseas will 
never forget the role of American Indi- 
ans in our collective past, nor lose 
sight of the substantial contributions 
they make to the vitality of current 
American life. 

Throughout their long, rich and 
varied history, native Americans have 
consistently demonstrated those quali- 
ties of courage, creativity and abiding 
spirit so highly valued by all Ameri- 
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cans. It is highly appropriate that the 
President and we in the Congress have 
taken this occasion to pay tribute to 
this great and enduring people.e 
Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the time that my colleagues 
have set aside to honor the contribu- 
tions of the Native Americans. I would 
like to take this opportunity to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues a 
document which was delivered to the 
House in 1978, after a group of Native 
Americans marched across the country 
in a historical event known as the 
longest walk in an effort to focus at- 
tention on their plight. 

I believe that the document, entitled 
“The Affirmation of Sovereignty of 
the Indigenous People of the Western 
Hemisphere,” remains an important 
statement, and I would like to share a 
small part of it, the “Declaration of 
Principles of the Defense of the Indig- 
enous Nations and Peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere.” That declara- 
tion and a small introduction follow: 


The United States of America has contin- 
ually violated the independent Native 
people of this continent by Executive 
Action, Legislative fiat and Judicial decision. 
By its act.ons, the U.S. has denied all Native 
people their International Treaty rights, 
Treaty lands and basic human rights of 
freedom and sovereignty. This same U.S. 
government which fought to throw off the 
yoke of oppression and gain its own inde- 
pendence, has now reversed its role and 
become the oppressor of sovereign Native 
people. 

Might does not make right. Sovereign 
people of varying cultures have the absolute 
right to live in harmony with Mother Earth 
so long as they do not infringe upon this 
same right of other people. The denial of 
this right must be challenged by truth and 
action. World concern must focus on all co- 
lonial governments to the end that sover- 
eign people everywhere shall live as they 
choose, in peace with dignity and freedom. 

The International Indian Treaty Confer- 
ence hereby adopts this Declaration of Con- 
tinuing Independence of the Sovereign 
Native American Indian Nations. In the 
course of these human events, we call upon 
the people of the world to support this 
struggle for our sovereign rights and our 
treaty rights. We pledge our assistance to 
all other sovereign people who seek their 
own independence. 

Preamble to: Declaration of Continuing 
Independence by the First International 
Indian Treaty Council at Standing Rock 
Sioux Indian Country, (June 8, 1974). 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES FOR THE DEFENSE 

OF THE INDIGENOUS NATIONS AND PEOPLES 

OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

PREAMBLE 


Having considered the problems relating 
to the activities of the United Nations for 
the promotion and encouragement of re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, 

Noting that the Universal declaration of 
Human Rights and related international 
covenants have the individual as their pri- 
mary concern, and 

Recognizing that individuals are the foun- 
dation of cultures, societies, and nations, 
and 
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Whereas, it is a fundamental right of any 
individual to practice and perpetuate the 
cultures, societies and nations into which 
they are born, and 

Recognizing that conditions are imposed 
upon peoples that suppress, deny or destroy 
the culture, societies or nations in which 
they believe or of which they are members, 

Be it affirmed that, 


1. RECOGNITION OF INDIGENOUS NATIONS 


Indigenous peoples shall be accorded rec- 
ognition as nations, and proper subjects of 
international law, provided the people con- 
cerned desire to be recognized as a nation 
and meet the fundamental requirements of 
nationhood, namely: 

(a) Having a permanent population 

(b) Having a defined territory 

(c) Having a government 

(d) Having the ability to enter into rela- 
tions with other states 


2. SUBJECTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Indigenous groups not meeting the re- 
quirements of nationhood are hereby de- 
clared to be subjects of international law 
and are entitled to the protection of this 
Declaration, provided they are identifiable 
groups having bonds of language, heritage, 
tradition, or other common identity. 

3. GUARANTEE OF RIGHTS 


No indigenous nation or group shall be 
deemed to have fewer rights, or lesser status 
for the sole reason that the nation or group 
has not entered into recorded treaties or 
agreements with any state. 


4. ACCORDANCE OF INDEPENDENCE 


Indigenous nations or groups shall be ac- 
corded such degree of independence as they 
may desire in accordance with international 
law. 

5. TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS 


Treaties and other agreements entered 
into by indigenous nations or groups with 
other states, whether denominated as trea- 
ties or otherwise, shall be recognized and 
applied in the same manner and according 
to the same international laws and princi- 
ples as the treaties and agreements entered 
into by other states. 


6. ABROGATION OF TREATIES AND OTHER RIGHTS 


Treaties and agreements made with indig- 
enous nations or groups shall not be subject 
to unilateral abrogation. In no event may 
the municipal laws of any state serve as a 
defense to the failure to adhere to and per- 
form the terms of treaties and agreements 
made with indigenous nations or groups. 
Nor shall any state refuse to recognize and 
adhere to treaties or other agreements due 
to changed circumstances where the change 
in circumstances has been substantially 
caused by the state asserting that such 
change has occurred. 


7. JURISDICTION 


No state shall assert or claim to exercise 
any right of jurisdiction over an indigenous 
nation or group or the territory of such in- 
digenous nation or group unless pursuant to 
a valid treaty or other agreement freely 
made with the lawful representatives of the 
indigenous nation or group concerned. All 
actions on the part of any state which dero- 
gate from the indigenous nations’ or groups’ 
right to exercise self-determination shall be 
the proper concern of existing international 
bodies. 


8. CLAIMS TO TERRITORY 


No state shall claim or retain, by right of 
discovery or otherwise, the territories of an 
indigenous nation or group, except such 
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lands as may have been lawfully acquired by 
valid treaty or other cessation freely made. 
9. SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

All states in the Western Hemisphere 
shall establish through negotiations or 
other appropriate means a procedure for 
the binding settlement of disputes, claims or 
other matters relating to indigenous nations 
or groups. Such procedures shall be mutual- 
ly acceptable to the parties, fundamentally 
fair, and consistent with international law. 
All procedures presently in existence which 
do not have the endorsement of the indige- 
nous nations or groups concerned, shall be 
ended, and new procedures shall be institut- 
ed consistent with this Declaration. 

10. NATIONAL AND CULTURAL INTEGRITY 

It shall be unlawful for any state to take 
or permit any action or course of conduct 
with respect to an indigenous nation or 
group which will directly or indirectly result 
in the destruction or disintegration of such 
indigenous nation or group or otherwise 
threaten the national or cultural integrity 
of such nation or group, including, but not 
limited to, the imposition and support of il- 
legitimate governments and the introduc- 
tion of non-indigenous religions to indige- 
nous peoples by non-indigenous mission- 
aries. 

11. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 

It shall be unlawful for any state to make 
or permit any action or course of conduct 
with respect to the territories of an indige- 
nous nation or group which will directly or 
indirectly result in the destruction or dete- 
rioration of an indigenous nation or group 
through the effects of pollution of earth, 
air, water, or which in any way depletes, dis- 
places or destroys any natural resource or 
other resources under the dominion of, or 
vital to the livelihood of an indigenous 
nation or group. 

12. INDIGENOUS MEMBERSHIP 


No state, through legislation, regulation, 
or other means, shall take actions that 
interfere with the sovereign power of an in- 
digenous nation or group to determine its 
own membership. 

13. CONCLUSION 

All of the rights and obligations declared 
herein shall be in addition to all rights and 
obligations existing under international 
law. e 
è Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am concerned that the administra- 
tion’s budget request for Indian health 
service will have an adverse impact on 
the 96,000 Native Americans living in 
my district who depend on this agency 
for the bulk of their health care 
needs. 

Many of those people are senior citi- 
zens who live in remote areas of the 
reservation. It is important that these 
older Americans are not isolated from 
health care facilities and that they 
continue to get preventive health care. 
I think it is particularly insensitive 
that this administration is recom- 
mending that preventive health care 
funds be slashed nearly in half. This is 
a classic example of being pennywise 
but pound foolish. Every medical pro- 
fessional can testify that good preven- 
tive health care saves money on medi- 
cal bills in the long run. Far more sen- 
iors are institutionalized in nursing 
homes in rural areas than in urban 
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areas. One already has less preventive 
care and therefore is subject to acute 
care needs. What is even more dis- 
tressing is that institutional care is far 
more expensive than ambulatory or 
home-based care. Therefore, the rural 
elderly are forced to spend an even 
higher percentage of their income on 
health care. 

Last year the administration re- 
quested over $50 million for facilities 
construction—for hospitals, out pa- 
tient care, and sanitation. This year, 
not a penny. Despite the documented 
fact that sanitation has improved the 
quality of health for Indian people. I 
know that there is concern about the 
43-year-old Crownpoint Hospital. 
Former Secretary Schweiker promised 
an administration request for $14.5 
million for phase 1 construction and 
now the Office of Management and 
Budget has recommended near total 
elimination of new construction 
project. 

Elimination of funds for the commu- 
nity health representative program 
would severely impact on Indian 
elders. I understand that on the 
Navajo Reservation it would mean a 
loss of services in the emergency medi- 
cal area, the community health repre- 
sentative-home health program, tuber- 
culosis control, cancer screening edu- 
cation. 

The administration claims that $70 
million of the IHS budget will come 
from reimbursement from medicare/ 
medicaid or private third party insur- 
ers. This could strike another blow to 
our older American population on the 
reservation, because the administra- 
tion knows full well that these esti- 
mates are totally unrealistic and the 
use of medicare/medicaid collections 
for normal IHS-operations is not even 
authorized by law. This sleight of 
hand budgeting can only result in cer- 
tain and immediate reductions in serv- 
ices for our older Native American 
users. 

Many of our older Native Americans 
live in remote areas of the reservation. 
Transportation services to and from 
area hospitals must be looked at in 
greater detail to insure that this group 
of seniors can get to and from health 
care providers. 

What is particularly worrisome 
about the IHS budget is that the 
Reagan administration may be under- 
estimating the true cost of medical 
services. The administration allows for 
a 6-percent rise while medical costs, as 
we know, are actually soaring at an 
annual rate of 19 percent or higher. 
Last year, costs at the Santa Fe Indian 
Hospital skyrocketed at an alarming 
rate of 25 percent. 

I also am aware that at the Santa Fe 
Indian Hospital 45 professional posi- 
tions are vacant—16 beds are empty 
due to budget constraints. Some of 
these beds were planned to be used for 
a geriatrics ward. 
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I believe the Federal Government 

has an ethical obligation and the ulti- 
mate responsibility of seeing that an 
adequate level of health care is avail- 
able to all Americans—including our 
elder Native Americans. I think the 
IHS-budget falls short of meeting that 
adequate level of health care and 
needs to be further examined and re- 
vised. 
Mr. SABO. Mr. Speaker, in recogni- 
tion of American Indian Day I would 
like to personally pay tribute to the 
1.4 million American Indians and Alas- 
kan Natives of this country. 

The saga of the Native Americans in 
the last two centuries is not an easy 
story to tell. The original Americans 
suffered carnage and savagery, fol- 
lowed by deceit and falsehearted 
promises. For many years, reservation 
or tribal governments were denied, 
Indian religion and language sup- 
pressed, and sacred land desecrated, 
all while racism and disinterest 
abounded. Today, Indians suffer the 
worst housing and health conditions 
in the country. Education funds are 
being cut and unemployment is soar- 
ing far beyond the average national 
figures, as high as 75 percent on some 
reservations. 

All this holds true for the one 
people, the only citizens in this coun- 
try, for whom the Federal Govern- 


ment has a special obligation and trust 
responsibility. Let us resolve today 
that we will not neglect our responsi- 
bilities. Let our policies reflect that 
our obligations have not ceased, and 


we are rededicated to improving the 
quality of life for all Native Ameri- 
cans, both on the reservation and off. 

As a Congressman, I feel deeply 
committed to do what I can to improve 
housing, to insure adequate health 
care, to further educational opportuni- 
ties, and to support economic develop- 
ment and jobs for Indians. I feel the 
administration’s budget proposals 
speak louder than its Indian policy 
statements, and I hope that Congress 
can prevent some of the deep cuts that 
have been scheduled. 

As a man, I have the highest regard 
for the persevervance of the first 
Americans, and I praise their tena- 
cious struggle to preserve their cul- 
tures and traditions with honor and 
integrity. I am grateful for their many 
contributions to the heritage of our 
country and applaud their enduring 
spirituality. I salute the American 
Indian not only on American Indian 
Day, but every day of the year.e 
@ Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent and Congress have chosen May 
13 as American Indian Day. At this 
time I want to call attention to the 
Maryland Indian Heritage Society 
which represents the majority of the 
estimated 7,000 or more Piscataway 
Indians as well as the cultural inter- 
ests of other American Indians in 
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Maryland. The society is a well-orga- 
nized, nonprofit organization which 
very successfully promotes Maryland’s 
Native American Indian culture and 
history while providing a source of cul- 
tural and social interaction among 
American Indians of many tribes and 
groups across the Nation. I am very 
proud of the work that the society and 
its president, J. Hugh Proctor, are 
doing. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the subject of this special 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 


A WEST POINT SYNAGOGUE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. FISH) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

@ Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, a synagogue 
is under construction at the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, N.Y. 
Joseph C. Zengerle, a West Point grad- 
uate and former Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, has written what a syn- 
agogue at the Military Academy 
means to him, to our values as a 
people, and to our Nation. Represent- 


ing West Point in Congress and serv- 
ing on its Board of Visitors, I am in- 
serting Mr. Zengerle’s article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for its insights 
into the significance of a synagogue in 
West Point. 


A WEST POINT SYNAGOGUE 


The Washington, D.C., area has recently 
been subjected to a series of anti-Semitic in- 
cidents in nearby Maryland and Virginia, 
with the painting of swastikas on Jewish 
synagogues and schools a dominant mani- 
festation. It diminishes us all that ugly prej- 
udice like this persists, particularly so near 
the capital. At such times, we look for evi- 
dence that contemptible behavior of this 
sort is deeply at odds with the fundamental 
character of our people. In this case, com- 
forting evidence has just arisen from an un- 
usually reliable source. 

Ever since George Washington thought of 
establishing the United States’ first military 
academy (and first engineering school) at 
West Point, it has helped to define, as well 
as preserve, what we are as a nation. Its 
alumni include two President's (Grant and 
Eisenhower), its cadets have produced un- 
paralleled football (Blanchard and Davis), 
its motto (Duty, Honor, Country) represents 
a pre-eminent standard for public service, 
and its contributions to our armed forces in 
peace and war have been incalculable. 

The rigor of West Point discipline and the 
strength of its traditions are well known. In- 
corporation of new ideas into this uniquely 
American institution requires a process of 
evolution not unlike that which shaped the 
rock-bound highland setting in which the 
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academy rests. But befitting the force of an 
idea powerful enough to imbed itself in this 
environment, such an idea, once seated, ac- 
quires a permanence no less enduring than 
the long gray line itself. And because West 
Point is a national monument attracting 
nearly 3 million visitors yearly, the acade- 
my’s adoption of an idea in its physical form 
has enormous symbolic significance as well. 
As Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes said, we 
live by symbols. 

In January, 1983, ground was broken for 
the construction of the first Jewish chapel 
at West Point, at a time when the number 
of Jewish cadets is at its highest level in five 
years. The project, begun 17 years ago, is 
supported by private donations amounting 
to $5.5 million and by a Congressional ap- 
propriation of $500,000 to make necessary 
utility connections on the federal property. 
Of course, Jews have regularly held sabbath 
and other services at West Point, but always 
in a borrowed facility, not one they could 
call their own. Now, the planned 250-seat, 
50-foot tall chapel, expected to be the most 
visited Jewish building in the United States, 
if not the world, will take its place among 
the Protestant and Catholic chapels as a 
memorable example to residents and visitors 
alike of the value our government places 
upon protecting these different religious 
commitments without violating the Consti- 
tution. (Mandatory chapel at West Point 
was disallowed by the Supreme Court over a 
decade ago.) 

What, specifically, does it mean to have a 
West Point synagogue? Three interrelated 
answers seem to stand out. First, it has sig- 
nificance for Jews. The Israeli armed forces 
have shown that Judaism and effective mili- 
tary performance are far from incompatible. 
But military service in this country has not 
been an obvious choice for many Jews, per- 
haps in part due to an uncertainty about 
the opportunity for advancement of minori- 
ty groups. The creation of a temple at the 
heart of the Army officer corps to take ad- 
vantage of the spirit of public service that 
pervades the Jewish community must surely 
operate to dispel this notion. The opportu- 
nity, not to say demonstration, of full 
Jewish participation in American society is 
made evident by this undertaking. 

Second, it has significance for our defense 
establishment. The encouragement of 
Jewish attendance at West Point reveals an 
emphasis on the pluralism of our military 
and its leadership of which the public may 
not be fully aware. For example, two Jewish 
graduates of the academy are serving as 
three-star generals today, one as Director of 
the National Security Agency and another 
as a deputy assistant secretary of defense. 
This emphasis may be more important 
during the absence of a draft when, as now, 
our uniformed ranks are filled exclusively 
by volunteers, leading some to worry about 
how representative of the population the 
military services are. Review of inconsistent 
service policies might also be stimulated, 
such as the Air Force uniform regulation— 
recently held unconstitutional and now on 
appeal—that is interpreted to forbid the 
wearing of yarmulkes with military dress. 

Finally, a synagogue at West Point has a 
special significance for Americans generally. 
Whatever the force of law, voluntary action 
by vital institutions is the most meaningful 
showing of a genuine tolerance for diversity 
in our social order. The new chapel project 
not only institutionalizes that tolerance, but 
will also foster it by exposing more citizens 
to the Jewish place of worship than any 
other like structure in the country. In com- 
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menting on the project, the academy Super- 
intendent said that domestic enemies, 
against whom all cadets take an oath to 
defend the United States, include those who 
would persecute individuals on the basis of 
race, religion or ancestry. When considering 
the recent anti-Semitic desecrations, it 
should be of some comfort to know that the 
spiritual heirs of Grant, Pershing, MacAr- 
thur, Patton, Bradley and Eisenhower are 
taking an oath of office to oppose precisely 
such bigotry, and that they have put their 
money where their mouth is. 
JANUARY 28, 1983.@ 


THE LATE DAVID J. BROADHEAD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. McKIn- 
NEY) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 4, 1983, a very special 
friend passed away. David J. Broad- 
head was one of the most remarkable 
human beings it has ever been my 
good fortune and privilege to know. 
When David was a junior at Colgate 
University, he was involved in an auto- 
mobile accident which left him a quad- 
riplegic. 

A tragedy such as this would have 
been enough for most people to just 
give up all hope. Not David. When I 
ran for Congress in 1970, David volun- 
teered his services to the campaign. 
Arrangements were made with the 
telephone company for special equip- 
ment to be installed which would 
permit David to answer telephones in 
the campaign headquarters. This in- 
volved his actually coming to the 
headquarters every day, for 6 to 8 
hours. In the 6 months he worked 
with us, David became an integral part 
of the staff. When things were at their 
worst and most hectic, and some of us 
were ready to tear out our hair, David 
stayed “cool” but also always seemed 
to have a “bon mot” which immediate- 
ly cut through all the tension and put 
a smile on all our faces. 

I often wish that David could have 
been a part of my staff here in 
Washington * * * there are countless 
occasions when I desperately needed 
his sharp wit to ease stressful situa- 
tions. 

As another example of his diligence 
and determination, David decided to 
finish his college education which has 
been interrupted so tragically by the 
automobile accident. Working with 
tapes and books, David received a 
bachelor of arts degree from Central 
Connecticut College. He consistently 
made every effort possible to better 
himself rather than to feel sorry for 
himself. 

When David moved into New Hori- 
zons, a rehabilitation center/home in 
New Britain, Conn., everyone there 
immediately felt his presence. He got 
involved and got everyone else in- 
volved. As a result, he was elected to 
the board of directors at New Hori- 
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zons. In addition, he also served on the 
board of the Spinal Cord Injury Foun- 
dation, and was selected as a delegate 
to the President’s Conference on the 
Handicapped here in Washington in 
1982. 

In early 1982, David was offered a 
job which involved his commuting 
from New Horizons to Hartford every 
day. Some in David's situation would 
have hesitated undertaking such a 
task. David had no qualms whatsoever. 
He loved his work. 

In short, David was a unique person. 
His presence will be missed by many 
but our memories of his remarkable 
wit, sense of humor, and outlook on 
life will live on. I consider myself for- 
tunate to have known him. 


PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDING COM- 
PANY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1983 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Corcoran) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 
@ Mr. CORCORAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
my distinguished colleagues, Mr. 
TAUZIN and Mr. BLILEy, I am today in- 
troducing the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act Amendments of 1983. 
This legislation reforms the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 
while continuing the very necessary 
protections that the act offers to in- 
vestors and consumers. 

In the last Congress, on December 
15, 1981, I introduced legislation (H.R. 
5220) to amend one section of the 
Holding Company Act while other 
Members, including Mr. Tauzix, intro- 
duced legislation to repeal the Holding 
Company Act in its entirety, a position 
advocated by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. During the last 
Congress, hearings were held on this 
legislation by the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee’s Energy Conserva- 
tion and Power Subcommittee, of 
which I was a member. As a result of 
these hearings, at which industry rep- 
resentatives, the SEC, State regulators 
and various other groups testified, I 
became convinced that, at the very 
least, meaningful reform of the Hold- 
ing Company Act was required in the 
best interests of investors and consum- 
ers, the people whom the Holding 
Company Act was designed to protect. 

Prior to the hearings by the Senate 
and House last Congress, I initiated a 
major survey of the 50 public utility 
commissions and over 100 utility hold- 
ing companies and independent oper- 
ating companies with respect to the 
Holding Company Act. After that Oc- 
tober 1981 survey, I introduced H.R. 
5220, the Public Utility Financial 
Reform Act on December 15. The bill 
being introduced today takes into full 
consideration the results of my 1981 
survey and the testimony from the 
June 9, 1982, hearing by Chairman Or- 
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TINGER’S subcommittee. My survey, in- 
cluding all of the responses, was in- 
cluded in the subcommittee hearing 
record (serial No. 97-165). 

The Public Utility Holding Company 
Act Amendments of 1983 were crafted 
so as to reform a very technical stat- 
ute in a manner that addresses in a 
satisfactory fashion the concerns that 
were raised by those groups that testi- 
fied at Chairman OTTINGER's hearings 
in opposition to repeal of the Holding 
Company Act. Naturally, it is impossi- 
ble to satisfy everyone. However, and I 
must stress the point that, in my judg- 
ment, the legislation we are introduc- 
ing today, which is the product of 
roughly 6 months of deliberation, spe- 
cifically addresses in all material re- 
spects the substantive concerns that 
were raised at last year’s hearings. As 
such, I think in many respects it repre- 
sents something of a consensus that 
should be supported not only by those 
who favor repeal of the Holding Com- 
pany Act, but also by those who 
oppose such repeal. 

The Holding Company Act was 
passed in 1935 to correct a series of 
abuses by electric and gas utility hold- 
ing companies, notably excessive pyra- 
miding of corporate structures and 
stock watering. At that time, a hand- 
ful of holding companies controlled 
virtually the entire utility business in 
the Nation. These holding companies 
operated in disparate parts of the 
country and were not subject to effec- 
tive State regulation. 

In the view of the Congress, the 
power and interstate character of 
these holding companies rendered 
State control over such abuses ineffec- 
tive and required that authority over 
them be conferred upon the SEC. The 
principal purpose of the Holding Com- 
pany Act, as noted in the legislative 
history, was to insure effective State 
regulation by reorganizing these hold- 
ing companies into geographically con- 
tiguous units. Virtually all of the ques- 
tionable practices the Holding Compa- 
ny Act was designed to correct were se- 
curities and accounting ones, not 
unique to the utility industry. As such, 
they probably would have been elimi- 
nated over time by the then-new Secu- 
rities Act of 1933 and the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, both of which 
turned out to be far more effective 
than anticipated. Accounting stand- 
ards and practices have improved dra- 
matically since the mid-1930’s. More- 
over, the regulation of public utilities 
on the State level is considerably more 
effective today than when the Holding 
company Act was passed, since State 
utility laws have now evolved into 
strong, comprehensive regulatory sys- 
tems. Thus, present Federal and State 
regulation is drastically different from 
that of the early 1930s, and there is 
little likelihood those problems would 
recur if the Holding Company Act 
were reformed. 
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Identical legislation (S. 1174) was in- 
troduced on April 28 in the Senate by 
Senators D'AMATO and JOHNSTON. It is 
my understanding that Senator 
D’Amato’s Securities Subcommittee 
intends to hold hearings on such legis- 
lation on May 25 and 26. I hope that 
this legislation will also be the subject 
of early hearings in the House. It may 
well be appropriate to consider other 
relevant Federal laws, such as Federal 
Power Act, in this connection. I was 
particularly pleased to hear of the in- 
terest in this issue expressed by 
Energy and Commerce Committee 
subcommittee Chairmen OTTINGER and 
WIRTH at last week’s full committee 
mark-up of the SEC authorization leg- 
islation. I look forward to working 
with my fellow Energy and Commerce 
Committee members as we pursue this 
issue. 

Before concluding, at the hearings 
that were held in the last Congress on 
repeal of the Holding Company Act, 
testimony was offered by the Nassau 
County Association of Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors to the effect 
that repeal of the Holding Company 
Act would hurt their membership. At 
those hearings, it was pointed out 
rather clearly that their concerns 
stemmed not from repeal of the Hold- 
ing Company Act which now permits 
diversification by utilities into energy 
conservation, but rather from the Res- 
idential Conservation Service and the 
Commercial and Apartment Conserva- 
tion Service programs. In my judg- 
ment such programs should be re- 
pealed, and I am an original cosponsor 
of H.R. 2283 which, among other 
things, does just that. I joined Mr. 
MoorHEapD and others on March 23 of 
this year in introducing H.R. 2283, the 
Energy Consumer Regulatory Reform 
Act of 1983. 

Naturally, I share concerns about 
anticompetitive behavior in all seg- 
ments of American industry. That, of 
course, is the issue that our antitrust 
laws properly address. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act Amend- 
ments of 1983 to be a reasonable, re- 
sponsible regulatory reform package 
that has been specifically tailored to 
protect investors and consumers while 
reducing undue regulatory burdens. 
Particularly as a member of the 
Energy and Commerce Committee, I 
look forward to addressing this matter 
in the ensuing months. 


ISRAELI INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
an honor and a pleasure for me to 
salute the people of Israel on the occa- 
sion of the 35th anniversary of the 
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founding of their nation. At midnight, 
May 14-15, 1948, the fifth and sixth 
days of Iyar, 5708, under the Jewish 
calendar, the Israeli people proclaimed 
their independence under the most ad- 
verse of conditions and founded the 
Republic of Israel. 

An excerpt from the book entitled, 
“Facts about Israel,“ follows regarding 
Israel's war for independence, a sad 
time in the nation’s history when 
6,000 Israelis were killed, which 
amounted to about 1 percent of the 
entire population at that time: 


Israel's War of Independence began with a 
series of Arab attacks on the Jewish com- 
munity, in open defiance of the United Na- 
tions resolution of November 29, 1947, 
which partitioned Palestine into a Jewish 
and an Arab state. Although the Jews were 
awarded the smallest territory possible, 
they accepted the resolution, hoping this 
compromise would lead to a peaceful solu- 
tion of the dispute. The Arabs, however, re- 
jected the UN plan and attacked the Jews. 
On May 15, 1948, the regular armies of 
Egypt, Transjordan, Iraq, Syria and Leba- 
non invaded. Azzan Pasha, Secretary-Gener- 
al of the Arab League, proclaimed in Cairo: 
“This will be a war of extermination and a 
momentous massacre 

He was wrong. The fighting was long and 
bloody (6,000 Israelis were killed), but Israel 
triumphed. The invaders were driven back, 
and during 1949, separate armistice agree- 
ments were signed between Israel and 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. The 
stated purpose of these agreements wass 
to facilitate the transition from the present 
truce to permanent peace.” Arab intransi- 
gence soon rendered this wishful thinking. 


Founded in difficult circumstances 
by a people who had suffered some of 
the most severe persecution in the his- 
tory of mankind, Israel’s Government 
is based on the noble ideals of freedom 
and Israel's people have worked hard 
and fought valiantly to make theirs a 
strong and prosperous nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the “Hatikvah,” Isra- 
el's national anthem follows as well as 
an overview of the nation’s govern- 
mental organization as excerpted from 
the book “Facts about Israel.” 


HATIKVAH—THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 


So long as still within our breasts 
The Jewish heart beats true, 

So long as still towards the East. 
To Zion, looks the Jew. 


So long our hopes are not yet lost— 

Two thousand years we cherished them— 
To live in freedom in the Land 

Of Zion and Jerusalem. 


Israel is a secular, parliamentary, demo- 
cratic republic. Elections to the Knesset are 
universal, countrywide, secret and propor- 
tional. Every citizen, man or woman, is eligi- 
ble to vote from the age of 18 and to be 
elected to office from the age of 21. The 
voter casts his ballot for the party list of his 
choice, the country forming a single 120- 
member parliamentary constituency. Free- 
dom of speech and assembly, of the press 
and political affiliation, of strike and dem- 
onstration and the individual's right to vote 
as he sees fit are enshrined in law and tradi- 
tion. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


The Head of State, resident in Jerusalem, 
bears the ancient Hebrew title of Nasi. He is 
elected by the Knesset and may hold office 
for no more than two consecutive five-year 
terms. He accepts the resignation of the 
Government, and sets in motion the process 
of forming a new Cabinet by conculting rep- 
resentatives of the parliamentary parties 
before entrsting a given Member with a 
Cabinet 1 st. The President is empowered 
to pardon offenders and reduce sentences. 
He signs all laws (except those concerning 
his own powers), appoints diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the State and accepts the cre- 
dentials of foreign envoys. He appoints all 
judges, the State Comptroller and the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Israel. 

In 1978, Yitzhak Navon, a member of the 
Labor opposition and a man of letters, 
became the fifth President of the State of 
Israel. Previous Presidents were: Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, Yitzhak Ban-Zvi, Zalman Shazar 
and Professor Ephraim Katzir, 


THE GOVERNMENT 


A Cabinet headed by a Prime Minister is 
the main policy-making body of the State. 

The Government as a body is responsible 
to the Knesset, which must approve its com- 
position and policies. The Prime Minister 
must be a member of the Knesset, but other 
Ministers need not (although most usually 
are). There is no limit to the number of 
Ministers the Prime Minister may appoint. 

Once the Cabinet gains the confidence of 
the Knesset and majority support, it may 
decide foreign, defense, internal and eco- 
nomic policies, bringing each before the 
House for its acceptance. It holds its regular 
sessions every Sunday in Jerusalem. The 
Cabinet initiates the bulk of the legislation, 
but there is provision for Private Members’ 
Bills; these Bills are usually drafted by the 
Ministry of Justice and presented by the 
Minister responsible. 

The Cabinet takes office for a four-year 
term after a vote of confidence, but the 
term may be shortened if the Prime Minis- 
ter resigns (or dies) or a majority of the 
Knesset refuses to support a government 
proposal. If a Minister resigns, the Prime 
Minister may select a replacement, who is 
subject to Knesset confirmation. 

The first Prime Minister of Israel was 
David Ben-Gurion (1948-54); the second, 
Moshe Sharett (1954-55); the third, Ben- 
Gurion for a second term (1955-62); the 
fourth, Levi Eshkol (1962-68); the fifth, 
Golda Meir (1968-74); the sixth, Yitzhak 
Rabin (1974-77) and the seventh and 
present Prime Minister, Menachem Begin 
(1977- ). 

In December 1976, Rabin (and his Cabi- 
net) resigned, after he had forced the three 
Ministers of the National Religious Party 
out of the Government. The NRP's absten- 
tion on a Knesset vote of confidence forced 
Rabin's resignation under provisions of the 
law. He remained Prime Minister in an in- 
terim government until national Knesset 
elections were held in May 1977. 

In these elections, for the first time in the 
29-year history of the State, a party other 
than the Israel Labor Party won a plurality 
in the Knesset. The party was the Likud, 
which obtained 45 seats in the Ninth Knes- 
set, compared to 32 for the Labor Align- 
ment. 

On June 20, 1977, Menachem Begin, head 
of the Likud Party presented the new Gov- 
ernment to the Knesset and became Prime 
Minister of Israel. Initially, the new Gov- 
ernment was composed of a four-party coali- 
tion (Likud, National Religious Party, 
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Agudat Israel and Poalei Agudat Yisrael) 
which—together with Mr. Moshe Dayan, a 
former member of the Labor Party who 
agreed to serve as Foreign Minister in the 
New Government—commanded 63 votes in 
the 120-member Knesset. Four months 
later, the Democratic Movement for Change 
(DASH) won some seats, and the Govern- 
ment broadened its base to 78, nearly two- 
thirds of the total number of seats in Isra- 
el's legislative body. On September 14, 1978, 
DASH split into CHAI, SHAI and YA AD. 


THE KNESSET 


The supreme legislative body of the State 
of Israel is the Knesset, a single-chambered 
house of 120 Members, who are elected 
every four years in a general election; the 
Knesset may dissolve itself and call new 
elections before the four-year term is up. 
Members are elected from party lists; in the 
event of death or resignation, a successor is 
drawn from these same lists. 

The Knesset is charged with approving 
the State Budget, but its main tasks are to 
legislate and to inquire into the workings of 
the Executive, which it does in public ses- 
sion, and watch over the closed proceedings 
of its 10 committees. 

Members may put questions to any Minis- 
ter, who must reply within 21 days; submit 
motions for the agenda, calling for a general 
debate on any subject not included in the 
regular schedule set up by the Cabinet, and 
introduce Private Bills. Any Party may call 
for a vote of no-confidence, and it takes 
precedence over all other items on the 
agenda. The Knesset makes its own working 
rules, but in drawing up the agenda, the 
Speaker is usually swayed by the Govern- 
ment’s priorities. 

All Members are protected by an Act of 
Immunity from prosecution or arrest for 
anything they say or do in the course of 
their parliamentary duties. Arab and Druze 
Members may address the House in Arabic; 
simultaneous Hebrew-Arabic and Arabic- 
Hebrew translations of speeches are provid- 
ed. 

The Speaker of the Knesset presides over 
the public sessions; each term, the Knesset 
either elects a new Speaker or re-elects the 
incumbent. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to join 
my colleagues in congratulating the 
people of Israel on the occasion of this 
35th anniversary of the birth of their 
nation. I wish peace and prosperity to 
the people of Israel, and I extend my 
greetings to all people of Jewish de- 
scent, in my own city of Chicago and 
throughout the world, who are joining 
in this celebration.e 


INTRODUCTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL HOSTEL SYSTEM PLAN 
ACT OF 1983 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. PANETTA) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, today, 
I join my colleague from Nebraska, 
Mr. BEREUTER, in introducing legisla- 
tion which would take an important 
first step toward placing America on 
equal footing with its European neigh- 
bors in two important respects: First, 
providing pleasant, low-cost accomoda- 
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tions to foreign travelers; and second, 
enhancing the travel and recreational 
opportunities available to our own 
country’s youth. Today, we introduce 
the National Hostel System Plan Act 
of 1983. 

Mr. Speaker, Americans and visitors 
of other nationalities in European 
countries enjoy a choice of over 5,000 
hostels in which they may arrange an 
overnight stay. However, travelers in 
the United States—a country which 
itself is considerably larger than the 
entire European Continent—may 
choose from no more than 280 hostels 
scattered across the country. Ours is 
the only nation in the world with hos- 
tels which receive neither governmen- 
tal assistance nor recognition. The 
limits to our Government's interest in 
hostels are rather pointedly evidenced 
by the relative paucity of hostels in 
this country. 

The National Hostel System Plan 
Act would direct the Secretary of the 
Interior—in consultation with other 
Federal agencies and a private, non- 
profit hostel organization—to draft a 
national plan for guiding the develop- 
ment and management of an American 
hostel system within two complete 
fiscal years after the act becomes ef- 
fective. The plan would include a cur- 
rent inventory of hostels, an assess- 
ment of the potential for establishing 
a viable national hostel system, a de- 
scription of operating standards, and 
an inventory of bicycle routes and 
trails which could serve to facilitate 
access to hostels. Upon completion, 
the plan would be submitted to Con- 
gress for consideration. 

An American hostel system would 
provide a number of significant bene- 
fits to the country as a whole, as well 
as those travelers it served. Such a 
hostel system would enable people of 
all ages to enjoy our Nation’s monu- 
ments, National parks, its National 
forest system, and its historic cities by 
providing inexpensive, wholesome 
overnight housing accessible to travel- 
ers. 

Currently, travelers in this country 
may stay in hostels established along 
the scenic Pacific coast, in historic 
Philadelphia, in old New England, 
under Georgia pines, and the towering 
Rocky Mountains. Despite the unfor- 
gettable recreational and travel oppor- 
tunities such hostels may offer, our 
country still lacks a comprehensive 
hostel system. More important, the 
Nation still lacks a comprehensive 
view of its facilities, its resources, the 
viability, and the need, for a national 
hostel system. The basis upon which 
to make an informed decision regard- 
ing a hostel system simply does not 
exist. A hostel system plan such as 
proposed by this legislation is an indis- 
pensable preliminary step toward pro- 
viding low-cost, easily accessible acco- 
modations in this country for young 
and old alike. 
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The National Hostel System Plan 
Act would not authorize the expendi- 
ture of any additional funds, outside 
of administrative costs for preparing 
the system plan. The act would pro- 
vide much-needed guidance for Feder- 
al agencies in the formulation of a na- 
tional hostel plan, and would provide 
for a comprehensive assessment of the 
resources which could be devoted to a 
national hostel system. 

“Travel” Francis Bacon wrote, “in 
the younger sort, is a part of educa- 
tion; in the elder, a part of experi- 
ence.” The benefits and joys of travel 
are known to us all. Especially in these 
difficult economic times, the need for 
low-cost travel opportunities making 
travel accessible to young and old alike 
is particularly compelling. During the 
96th Congress, this body recognized 
the need for a national hostel system 
plan in approving legislation closely 
resembling the bill we are introducing 
today. I am hopeful that this Congress 
can exercise similar good judgment in 
insuring the passage of this important 
bill. I commend this much-needed and 
sensible legislation to my colleagues, 
and urge their prompt consideration 
of it.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. MAZZOLI) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent on Monday, May 
9, 1983. Had I been present, I would 
have voted: 

“Yea” on rolicall No. 90, passage of 
H.R. 2357, to provide for an increase in 
the number of members of the Con- 
gressional Award Board; 

ea“ on rolicall No. 91, passage of 
H.R. 2173, the Contract Services for 
Drug Dependent Federal Offenders 
Act amendments; 

“Yea” on rolicall No. 92, passage of 
H.R. 2174, Federal product antitam- 
pering legislation; 

ea“ on rollcall No. 93, passage of 
S. 653, to establish a Foundation for 
the Advancement of Military Medi- 
cine; and 

ea“ on rolicall No. 94, adoption of 
the rule for the consideration of H.R. 
2175, the Justice Assistance Act 
amendments.e@ 


JUSTICE ASSISTANCE ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. STARK) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I was 
glad to join my colleagues in the over- 
whelming approval of H.R. 2175, the 
Justice Assistance Act. It is my hope 
that the new Office of Justice Assist- 
ance will effectively administer the 
new block grant funds under the act. 
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Eighty percent of the funds allocat- 
ed under the Justice Assistance Act 
will be set aside for block grants. 
States will have the opportunity to 
channel funds into programs at both 
the statewide and local level that have 
proven to be effective efforts in our 
fight against crime. Community and 
police anticrime program, those small- 
scale efforts that can start as neigh- 
borhood block watches and flourish 
into valuable neighborhood and even 
citywide crime prevention efforts are 
included in the block grant’s eligible 
uses. My own Ninth District in Califor- 
nia has shown that the small scale ef- 
forts are often the most effective. 

The block grant provisions also call 
for funds to be spent in the areas of 
arson, white collar and organized 
crime, public corruption, juvenile 
crime, and alternatives to detention, 
jail and prison for nondangerous of- 
fenders. All these are areas of need in 
any united effort against crime. 
Project Intercept, a pretrial diversion 
program in Hayward, Calif., which has 
faced deep funding cuts over the years 
may now have the chance to survive. 

One of the areas of law enforcement 
legislation that I have actively partici- 
pated in is the effort to see that the 
problem of prison overcrowding is 
eased. H.R. 2289, which I introduced 
in March, would add correctional fa- 
cilities to the list of eligible uses of 
surplus Federal lands. As pointed out 
in the Attorney General’s report of 
the Task Force on Violent Crime, this 
concept is a high Government priority. 
More than 30 States are under court 
order to alleviate prison overcrowding. 
We cannot expect that those we 
detain in our jails and prisons will 
want to take responsible roles in our 
communities, if the conditions under 
which they are detained are unsani- 
tary, unsafe, and even inhumane. In 
addition, conditions of overcrowding 
foster riots, escapes, and danger to the 
surrounding communities. Programs 
such as those designed to alleviate 
prison and jail overcrowding are also 
included in the block grant programs 
and I hope my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle will join in these ef- 
forts. 

The Justice Assistance Act is an 
effort to streamline some of the com- 
plicated administrative problems en- 
countered within the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration while 
recognizing the need to pay attention 
to ever-looming budget deficits. It is 
most valuable aspect is its emphasis on 
local programs, community participa- 
tion, and innovative efforts. Congress 
should indeed provide help to those on 
the front lines in the war against 
crime—and the Justice Assistance Act 
provides the first step. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. MICHEL (at 
the request of Mr. Lorr), for today, on 
account of illness. 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. LEVINE of 
California (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for today (after 3:40 p. m.). 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McGrartH) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Fiss, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. McKinney, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GILMAN, for 60 minutes, on May 
18. 

Mr. Corcoran, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Garcta) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. AN NUN Zz Io, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonza.ez, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. PANETTA, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MazzoLI, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Crockett, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Stark, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Appasso, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. Fis, to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the body of the RECORD im- 
mediately preceding vote on Clinch 
River breeder reactor. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Garcia) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Hoyer in two instances. 

Mr. GUARINI. 

Mr. Mazzotti in two instances. 

Mr. MINETA. 

Mr. LIPINSKI. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 

Mr. CHAPPELL in two instances. 

Mr. DORGAN. 

Mr. Gavpos in two instances. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 

Mr. PEASE. 

Mr. JENKINS in two instances. 

. OBEY. 

. HUBBARD. 

. Young of Missouri. 

. DINGELL. 

. Waxman in two instances. 
. PEPPER. 

. ZABLOCKI in two instances. 
. AuCorn in two instances. 

. Jones of Tennessee. 

. BERMAN. 
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Conyers in two instances. 
Bonror of Michigan. 
Lantos in two instances. 
TorREs in two instances. 
MIKULSKI in two instances. 

Mr. FasceE tt in four instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

. SHANNON. 

. BENNETT. 

. KAPTUR. 

. OAKAR. 

. DELLUMS. 

. McDona_p in 10 instances. 
. ACKERMAN. 

. ASPIN. 

. Evans of Illinois. 

. HARKIN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MCGRATH) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GREEN. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. 

Mr. Younc of Alaska. 

Mr. RINALDO. 

Mr. LENT. 

Mr. WEBER in two instances. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. 

. MOORE. 

. GUNDERSON. 
. MaDIGAN in three instances. 
. CORCORAN. 

. SAWYER. 

. ERLENBORN. 
Mack. 

. CONTE. 

. HUNTER. 

. COURTER. 

. SNOWE. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o'clock and 38 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Monday, May 
16, 1983, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1124. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for changes in the 
dates for announcing national marketing 
quotas and related determinations for Flue- 
cured, Burley, and minor kinds of tobacco; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1125. A letter from the Congressional Liai- 
son, Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion, transmitting the Commission's 1982 
annual report, pursuant to section 8(f) of 
the act of September 21, 1922, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1126. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller), transmitting 
the first quarterly report of the value of 
property, supplies, and commodities provid- 
ed by the Berlin Magistrate and under the 
German Offset Agreement, pursuant to sec- 
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tion 719, Public Law 97-377; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

1127. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Administration), 
transmitting a report on real and personal 
property of the Department of Defense as 
of September 30, 1982, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2701; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1128. A letter from the General Counsel 
of the Department of Defense, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
title 10, United States, Code to exempt cer- 
tain physicians from the requirement for 
Senate confirmation prior to initial appoint- 
ment as medical officers in the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1129. A letter from the Military Executive, 
Reserve Forces Policy Board, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting the 
annual report of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 113(c)(2), to- 
gether with a report on the readiness assess- 
ment of the Reserve components for fiscal 
year 1982; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1130. A letter from the Assistant Legal 
Advisor for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered 
into by the United States pursuant to 1 
U.S.C. 112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1131. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend title I of the 
Reclamation Project Authorization Act of 
1972 as amended by Public Law 96-375; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

1132. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
plan for the use and distribution of the 
judgment funds awarded to the Salt River 
Pima-Maricopa Indian Community of Arizo- 
na by the U.S. Court of Claims in Docket 
No. 291, pursuant to section 2(a) and 4 of 
Public Law 93-134; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

1133. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting notice that the planned 
funding level for its physics and astronomy 
program is more than the amount author- 
ized in NASA's fiscal year 1983 authoriza- 
tion act, pursuant to section 104(a) of Public 
Law 97-324; to the Committee on Science 
and Technology. 

1134. A letter from the Chairman, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, transmitting the 
quarterly report on nondisclosure of safe- 
guards information, pursuant to section 
147e of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and Energy and Commerce. 

1135. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army (Civil Works), transmit- 
ting the final environmental impact state- 
ment on the State Road Coulee project, 
Wisconsin, pursuant to section 404(r) of 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act; joint- 
ly to the Committees on Public Works and 
Transportation and Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2615. A bill to amend the 
Energy Conservation in Existing Buildings 
Act of 1976 to provide for the weatheriza- 
tion of the remaining eligible low-income 
dwelling units throughout the United 
States, to create additional employment in 
weatherization-related industries, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 98-108). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DE La GARZA: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. H.R. 2733. A bill to extend and im- 
prove the existing program of research, de- 
velopment, and demonstration in the pro- 
duction and manufacture of guayule rubber, 
and to broaden such program to include 
other critical agricultural materials; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 98-109, Pt. I). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN: Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. H.R. 2782. 
A bill to amend the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 to revitalize the defense industrial 
base of the United States; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 98-110, Pt. I). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 2936. A bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to increase the 
authorized number of members of the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals in the Veterans’ 
Administration, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 98-111). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. H.R. 2592. A bill to trans- 
fer from the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget to the Administrator 
of General Services the responsibility for 
publication of the catalog of Federal domes- 
tic assistance programs, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 98-112). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Report on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s payment-in-kind pro- 
gram (Rept. No. 98-113). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2668. A bill to amend the 
Consumer Product Safety Act to extend it 
for five fiscal years, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 98-114). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXIII, public bills and reso- 
lutions were introduced and severally 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI (for him- 
self and Mr. CONABLE): 

H.R. 2990. A bill to increase the tempo- 
rary public debt limit, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LUNDINE (for himself, Mr. 
Bontor or Michigan, Mr. GEPHARDT, 
and Mr. WIRTH): 

H.R. 2991. A bill to promote industrial re- 
vitalization in the United States by estab- 
lishing an Economic Cooperation Council 
which will collect and analyze economic 
data and make recommendations regarding 
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actions which can be taken to improve the 
competitiveness and economic vitality of 
U.S. industries and by establishing the Na- 
tional Industrial Development Bank which 
will assist in providing financing for the 
long-term development of U.S. industries; to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 
By Mr. ZABLOCKI (for himself, Mr. 
HAMILTON, Mr. YATRON, Mr. SOLARz, 
Mr. Bonker, Mr. Barnes, Mr. WOLPE, 
Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. Lantos, Mr. 
KOsSTMAYER, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. 
Smiru of Florida, Mr. Berman, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, Mr. GILMAN, and Mr. LEACH 
of Iowa): 

H.R. 2992. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1984 and 1985 for 
international security and development as- 
sistance programs and for the Peace Corps, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BEREUTER (for himself and 
Mr. PANETTA): 

H.R. 2993. A bill to establish a national 
hostel system plan, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CORCORAN (for himself, Mr. 
Tauzin, and Mr. BLILEy): 

H.R. 2994. A bill to amend the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act of 1935 to simpli- 
fy its administration, to insure State regula- 
tory access to necessary information, to 
remove certain regulatory restrictions on 
business practices where such restrictions 
are no longer necessary to the protection of 
investors and consumers, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DERRICK: 

H.R. 2995. A bill to modify the authority 
for the Richard B. Russell Dam and Lake 
project, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. DICKINSON (for himself, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
HUNTER, and Mr. SoLAR:Z): 

H.R. 2996. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to provide transportation to annual 
national meetings sponsored by the Nation- 
al League of Families of American Prisoners 
and Missing in Southeast Asia for the next 
of kin of certain unaccounted for persons; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. WyDEN, 
Ms. MIKULSKI, Ms. OAKAR, Ms. 
Snowe, Mr. RATCHFORD, and Mr. 
LELAND): 

H.R. 2997. A bill to provide for a National 
Commission on the Regulation of Nursing 
Homes and to extend the moratorium on de- 
regulation of skilled nursing and intermedi- 
ate care facilities; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Ways and Means, and Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DORGAN: 

H.R. 2998. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt income de- 
rived by charitable organizations from con- 
ducting certain games of chance from the 
tax imposed on unrelated business income; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT): 

H.R. 2999. A bill to extend certain discre- 
tionary programs under the Education of 
the Handicapped Act; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By WISE (for himself, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. 
Epecar, and Mr. FRANK): 
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H.R. 3000. A bill to deauthorize the Stone- 
wall Jackson Reservoir project, W. Va.; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

By Mr. FRENZEL (for himself, Mr. 
Jones of Oklahoma, Mr. CONABLE, 
Mr. Grssons, Mr. Martin of North 
Carolina, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. VANDER 
JAGT, Mr. ARCHER and Mr. GRADI- 
SON): 

H.R. 3001. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the eq- 
uitable tax treatment of corporate foreign 
income; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GLICKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
SYNAR, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. TAUZIN, 
Mr. Roemer, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. 
McCurpy, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. AN- 
THONY, Mr. Moore, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. EDWARDS of 
Oklahoma, Mr. BEREUTER, Mrs. 
SMITH of Nebraska, and Mr. DAUB): 

H.R. 3002. A bill to grant the consent of 
the Congress to the Central Interstate Low- 
Level Radioactive Waste Compact; jointly, 
to the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS (for himself, Mr. 
Martin of North Carolina, Mr. 
Matsui, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. FOWLER, 
Mr. ConaBLe, Mr. Frirro. Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. VENTO, 
and Mr. DORGAN): 

H.R. 3003. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt certain 
piggyback trailers and semitrailers from the 
tax on motor vehicles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JENKINS (for himself, Mr. 
Herre, of Hawaii, and Mr. BEILEN- 
SON): 

H.R. 3004. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to change certain accounting 
rules related to inventory and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 3005. A bill to amend chapter 207 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to provide 
that the safety of other persons and the 
community can be considered in the setting 
of conditions of release before trial in Fed- 
eral criminal cases, to provide for detention 
before trial in certain cases, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. MADIGAN (by request): 

H.R. 3006. A bill to recover costs associat- 
ed with Federal marketing agreements and 
orders, and user fees for certain reports and 
publications, plant variety protection, and 
wool and mohair promotion programs; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MADIGAN (by request): 

H.R. 3007. A bill to amend the act of July 
2, 1962, to authorize intrastate guaranties of 
animals and poultry under extraordinary 
emergency conditions; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MADIGAN (by request): 

H.R. 3008. A bill to improve programs for 
the stabilization of agricultural prices and 
production; jointly; to the Committtees on 
Agriculture and Foreign Affairs. 

By Ms. MIKULSKI (for herself, Mr. 
WIRTH, Mr. LUKEN, Mrs. LLoyp, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. Mapican, and Mrs. 
ScHROEDER): 

H.R. 3009. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide medicare 
coverage of special vision services for indi- 
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viduals with severe visual disability; jointly; 
to the Committees on Ways and Means and 
Energy and Commerce. 

Ms. MIKULSKI (for herself, Mr. 
WIRTH, Mr. LUKEN, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. MADIGAN, Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER, Mr. DANNEMEYER, and Ms. FER- 
RARO): 

H.R. 3010. A bill to amend part B of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to provide 
for coverage of vision care under the medi- 
care program, and for other purposes; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Ways and Means 
and Energy and Commerce. 

Mr. OXLEY: 

H.R. 3011. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the 
amount of the stock which certain private 
foundations may hold in certain public utili- 
ties without being subject to the excise tax 
on excess business holdings; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROWLAND (for himself, Mr. 
THOMAS of Georgia, Mr. HATCHER, 
Mr. Ray, Mr. Leviras, Mr. FOWLER, 
Mr. GrncricH, Mr. McDONALD, Mr. 
JENKINS, and Mr. BARNARD): 

H.R. 3012. A bill to designate the building 
known as the Veterans Administration Med- 
ical Center in Dublin, Ga., as the “Carl 
Vinson Veterans Administration Medical 
Center“; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 3013. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the dispari- 
ty between the benefits payable to individ- 
uals whe retired in or after 1979 (when the 
decoupling changes in the benefit formula 
became effective) and the benefits payable 
to individuals similarly situated who retired 
before that year, by providing that the ben- 
efits payable to the former individuals may 
never be less than those payable to the 
latter; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: 

H.R. 3014. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage in- 
creases in productivity by special tax treat- 
ment for certain employee bonuses which 
are determined on the basis of profits or 
cost savings; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. : 

By Mr. SHELBY (for himself and Mr. 
BROYHILL): 

H.R. 3015. A bill to extend the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission for 3 fiscal 
years; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

H.R. 3016. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to authorize reimbursement 
for the reasonable charge for chiropractic 
services provided to certain veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. STUMP: 

H.R. 3017. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to release on behalf of the 
United States all restrictions contained in a 
previous conveyance of land to the town of 
Jerome, Ariz.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. 
WEAVER, Mr. MARKEY, and Mr. SEI- 
BERLING): 

H.R. 3018. A bill to prohibit the Secretary 
of the Interior from issuing any future Fed- 
eral coal lands leases until certain require- 
ments are satisfied and a report theron sub- 
mitted to the Congress, and for other pur- 
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poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Alaska: 

H.R. 3019. A bill to amend title 11, United 
States Code, to provide that priority shall 
be given to unsecured claims of U.S. fisher- 
men arising from the sale fo fish to certain 
fish processors who are debtors; to the Com- 
mitte on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BETHUNE (for himself, Mr. 
ZABLOCKI, Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. Ep- 
warps of Oklahoma, Mr. Bontor of 
Michigan, Mr. AuCotn, Mr. Sam B. 
HALL, JR., Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. LEACH 
of Iowa, and Mr. GLICKMAN): 

H.J. Res. 267. Joint resolution calling for a 
worldwide ban on chemical weapons; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PANETTA (for himself, Mr. 
PEPPER, and Mr. CONABLE): 

H.J. Res. 268. Joint resolution to designate 
the week beginning November 27, 1983, as 
“National Home Health Care Week”; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BATEMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 127. Concurrent resolution to 
proclaim a day of national celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: 

H. Res. 193. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
all Americans join in expressing apprecia- 
tion to the Westphall family of Eagle Nest, 
N. Mex., and to the Disabled American Vet- 
erans for creating and providing for the 
DAV Vietnam Veterans National Memorial 
to be rededicated at Eagle Nest, N. Mex., on 
Memorial Day, May 30, 1983; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TRAXLER (for himself and 
Mr. HILLIS): 

H. Res. 194. Resolution urging the Presi- 
dent to provide for greater consideration of 
international currency exchange rates at 
the Williamsburg Summit; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


127. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Western 
Samoa, relative to the spirit of goodwill; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

128. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
relative to the abandoned mine reclamation 
fund; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

129. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, rela- 
tive to establishing an International Flag 
Day; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 75: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.R. 430: Mr. Dicks. 

H.R. 618: Mrs. Vucanovicu, Mr. BORSKI, 
and Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. 

H.R. 626: Mr. LIPINSKI and Mr. LEVINE of 
California. 
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H.R. 701: Mr. Braccr, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mr. 
McKinney, Mr. Denny SMITH, and Mr. AN- 
THONY. 

H.R. 713: Mr. Rupp. 

H.R. 714: Mr. Rupp. 

H.R. 904: Mr. Dyson, Mr. DEWINE, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mrs. CoLLINS, and Mr. 
JEFFORDS. 

H.R. 927: Mr. Wiss and Mr. ACKERMAN. 

H.R. 953: Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. WoLPE, Mr. 
Gexas, Mr. Fauntroy, Mrs. Hott, Mr. FOR- 
SYTHE, Mr. HEFTEL of Hawaii, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. Moopy, Mr. Levin of Michigan, Mr. 
RaHALL, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. Fazio, Mr. BE- 
REUTER, Mr. Duncan, Mr. BoLanp, and Mr. 
BRITT. 

H.R. 996: Mr. Sunra, Mr. Matsut, and Mr. 
LUNDINE. 

H.R. 1199: Mr. Rupp, Mr. LAFALcCE, Mr. 
MARKEY, and Mr. KOSTMAYER. 

H.R. 1249: Mr. Boner of Tennessee, Mr. 
PRITCHARD, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. McKINNEY, 
Mrs. Hatt of Indiana, Mr. Morrison of Con- 
necticut, Mr. TaALLon, and Mr. MOLLOHAN. 

H.R. 1270: Mr. TRAXLER. 

H.R. 1375: Mr. BeILenson, Mr. Herre. of 
Hawaii, Mr. Fazio, Mr. RoYBAL, Mr. DIXON, 
and Mr. Evans of Illinois. 

H.R. 1400: Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. 
Sam B. HALL, JR., Mr. HILLIS, Mr. APPLEGATE, 
Mr. Sotomon, Mr. LEATH of Texas, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. Mica, 
Mr. Denny SMITH, Mr. DascHie, Mr. SUND- 
Quist, Mr. Downy of Mississippi, Mr. BILI- 
RAKIS, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. Evans of Illinois, 
Ms. Kaptur, Mr. Harrison, Mr. MOLLOHAN, 
Mr. Penny, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. ROWLAND, Mr. 
SLATTERY, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. 
JENKINS, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. Boner of Tennes- 
see, and Mr. SPENCE. 

H.R. 1587: Mr. KILDEE. 

H.R. 1597: Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. MAVROULES, 
Mr. Ror, Mr. McDape, Mr. WEBER, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. PATMAN, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
McNutty, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. BAR- 
NARD, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. Gore, Mr. PANET- 
Ta, Mr. HARKIN, and Mr. PATTERSON. 

H.R. 1634: Mr. SoLARZ. 

H.R. 1643: Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. 
Derrick, Mr. Minera, Mr. ANDREWS of 
North Carolina, Mr. Perri, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Mr. So, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
Tauzin, Mr. Sawyer, Mr. Swirt, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
Spence, Mr. Hartnett, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
BapHaM, Mr. Porter, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. 
VANDERGRIFF, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. Dowpy of 
Mississippi, and Mr. SoLarz. 

H.R. 1730: Ms. FERRARO, Mr. MOLINARI, 
Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, and Mr. Rupp. 

H.R. 1740: Mr. Rawat, Mr. Lantos, and 
Mr. RICHARDSON. 

H.R. 1870: Mrs. Boccs, Mr. Bosco, Mr. 
CHaPPIE, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Fowler, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. 
Lowery of California, Mr. MAvVROULES, Mr. 
Nowak, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. SABO, 
Mr. SKEEN, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. Stump, Mr. 
Tuomas of Georgia, and Mr. STOKEs. 

H.R. 1929: Mr. CONYERs. 

H.R. 2053: Mr. PRITCHARD. 

H.R. 2062: Mr. Fazio. 

H.R. 2088: Mr. SmrrH of Florida, Mr. 
Epcar, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
BEDELL, Mr. VENTO, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. WIL- 
LIaMs of Montana, Mr. Fazio, Mr. MRAZEK, 
Mr. SoLARrz, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. DWYER of 
New Jersey, Mr. GoopLING, Mr. Wiss, Mr. 
McGrath, and Mr. MITCHELL. 
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H.R. 2196: Mr. WorTLEY, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. 
CONABLE, Mr. Srmon, Mr. Owens, Mr. WEISS, 
Mr. Conte, Mr. Bates, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. Lent, Mr. QuILLEN, Mr. Lone of 
Maryland, Mr. Moak.Ley, Mr. Towns, Mr. 
Wise, Mr. KoLTER, Mr. Forn of Michigan, 
Mr. Harrison, Mr. Levine of California, Mr. 
ROYBAL, Mr. Carr, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. 
PORTER, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. SoLARZ. Mr. 
HIGHTOWER, Mr. Downy of Mississippi, and 
Mr. Downey of New York. 

H.R. 2225: Mr. Netson of Florida, Mr. 
Boner of Tennessee, Mr. Morrison of 
Washington, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. Kocov- 
SEK, Mr. Parris, and Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 2250: Mr. WALGREN, Mr. LaFatce, and 
Mr. McCAIN. 

H.R. 2253: Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
ECKART, Mr. KI DER. Mr. Kramer, Mr. Pur- 
SELL, and Mr. WOLPE. 

H.R. 2262: Mr. Bryant, Mr. DANNEMEYER, 
Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. 
KOLTER, and Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

H.R. 2276: Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. KILDEE, 
Mr. Levine of California, Mr. Wise, Mr. 
HERTEL of Michigan, Mr. Rog, Mr. Rarch- 
FORD, and Ms, KAPTUR. 

H.R. 2315: Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ANDREWS of 
Texas, Mr. Braccr, Mr. Brooks, Mr. FORD of 
Michigan, Mr. Frank, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
HERTEL of Michigan, Mr. McKernan, Mr. 
Mrazek, Mr. Owens, Mr. PATMAN, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. VANDERGRIFF, Mr. 
WILSON. and Mr. Fazio. 

H.R. 2392: Mr. JEFFORDS. 

H.R. 2393: Mr. JEFFORDS. 

H.R. 2394: Mr. JEFFORDS. 

H.R. 2403: Mr. RatcHrorp and Mr. ACKER- 
MAN. 

H.R. 2438: Mr. JeErrorps, Mr. LaFatce, and 
Mr. GEKAS. 

H.R. 2447: Mr. FASCELL. 

H.R. 2482: Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
Fauntroy, Mr. Rog, Mr. FRANK, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr, FOGLIETTA, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. OWENS, 
and Mr. HERTEL of Michigan. 

H.R. 2560: Mr. Hurro, Mr. McNutry, Mr. 
Won Pat, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. VOLKMER, 
Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. Dicks, and Mr. BARNARD. 

H.R. 2567: Mr. Lewts of Florida, Mr. BART- 
LETT, Mr. D’'Amours, Mr. McKINNEY, Mr. 
FRANK, Mr. RATCHFORD, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
RAHALL, Mr. VENTO, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
Morrison of Washington, Ms. Kaprur, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. ACK- 
ERMAN, and Mr. GOODLING. 

H.R. 2715: Mr. Frost, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. 
LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. McCurpy, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. Rupp, and Mr. WEISS. 

H.R. 2734: Mr. HARTNETT. 

H.R. 2747: Mr. Won Par. Mr. Rocers, Mr. 
TRAXLER, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. 
Stokes, Mr. Ror, Mr. Frank, Mr. MCNULTY, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
Lewis of Florida, Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. 
SMITH of Florida, and Mr. FISH. 

H.R. 2780: Mr. ECKART, Mr. Frank, Mr. 
MOLLOHAN, Mr. RaHALL, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. WoLPE, Mr. 
WILLIAus of Montana, Mr. Owens, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, Mr. GEJDENSON, Ms. FERRARO, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. Levine of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. MARKEY, and Mr. 
MARTINEZ. 

H.R. 2885: Mr. LEWIS of Florida. 

H.R. 2936: Mr. Boner of Tennessee. 

H.R. 2937: Mr. Boner of Tennessee. 

H.R. 2973: Mr. GREGG. 

H. J. Res. 71: Mr. Oxtey, Mr. Breaux, and 
Mr. RODINO. 

H. J. Res. 84: Mr. DEWINE. 

H. J. Res. 113: Mr. DeWine and Mr. HYDE. 

H.J. Res. 136: Mr. WEtss. 
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H. J. Res. 137: Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ALBOsTA, 
Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. Corcoran, Mr. CORRADA, 
Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. DREIER 
of California, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. Dyson, Mr. 
Forp of Michigan, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Kemp, Mr. KostmMayer, Mr. La- 
GOMARSINO, Mr. Lantos, Mr. McCatin, Mr. 
Owens, Mr. Rog, Mr. Rupp, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. WEBER, Mr. Worr. Mr. WYLIE, 
Mr. Younc of Alaska, Mr. Younc of Missou- 
ri, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. Fazio, Mr. GEJDEN- 
son, Mr. Gexas, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. MINISH, 
Mr. Strokes, Mr. VENTO, Mr. Wiss, Mr. 
BROYHILL, Mr. Encar, Mr. Ford of Tennes- 
see, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. RATCHFORD, Mr. 
Smirtu of Florida, and Mr. WILSON. 

H.J. Res. 199: Mr. BARNARD, Mr. MONTGOM- 
ERY, Mr. BoNIoR of Michigan, Mr. ALBOSTA, 
Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. HORTON, Mr. STANGELAND, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. CORRADA, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. Waxman, Mr. DWYER, 
Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. WINN, Mr. LAFALCE, 
Mr. Corcoran, Mr. Frost, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
DE LA Garza, Mr. McCurpy, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. YATRON, Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. 
RICHARDSON, Mr. VANDERGRIFF, Mr. FRANK, 
Mr. Wort.Ley, Mr. SIMON, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
MCGRATH, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. RITTER, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, Mr. Stump, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. 
HEFTEL of Hawaii, Mr. SEIBERLING, and Mr. 
DAUB. 

H.J. Res. 226: Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. HEFTEL 
of Hawaii, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. ANDREWS of 
Texas, Mr. Bosco, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. LEHMAN 
of California, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. HEFNER, 
Mr. Gespenson, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Nowak, Mr. 
Bates, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. 
PORTER, Mr. BolANx Dp. Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
FLorRIo, Mr. Witson, Mr. Young of Missouri, 
Mr. Wiss, Mr. Atposta, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. 
MAvROULES, Mr. WEAvER, Mr. ANDREWS of 
North Carolina, Mr. Brooks, Mr. NEAL, Mr. 
CHAPPELL, and Mr. MURPHY. 

H. J. Res. 240: Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Drxon, and 
Mr. FAUNTROY. 

H. J. Res. 241: Mr. RANGEL, and Mr. DIXON. 

H. J. Res. 258: Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. OBER- 
STAR, Mr. NaTcHER, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 
Mr. SHANNON, Mr. Sunia, Mr. Hutto, Mr. 
Tauzin, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Boner of 
Tennessee, Mr. Martsut, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Downey of New York, 
Mr. Won Pat, Mr. ANDREWS of Texas, Mr. 
Sam B. HALL, JR., Mr. Kemp, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. Ax NUNzZ To, Mr. Lantos, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. Bryant, Mr. CARNEY, 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Nichols, Mr. MeNurrv. 
Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. Roe, Mr. Prank, Mr. 
DE LA Garza, Mr. Lonc of Maryland, Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. COR- 
RADA, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. WInn, Mr. 
BERMAN, Mr. Horton, Mr. RaHALL, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. LEATH of Texas, 
Mr. BeEvILL, Mr. Fazio, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
BADHAM, Mr. OTTINGER, Mrs. HALL of Indi- 
ana, Mr. Bosco, Mr. Howarpb, Mr. SHELBY, 
Mr. ALBOSTA, Mrs. Hott, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. Duncan, Mr. SMITH 
of Florida, Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, 
Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
DeWine, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. FORD 
of Tennessee, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. APPLEGATE, 
Mr. DonneELLyY, Mr. McDape, Mr. Evans of 
Illinois, Mr. Parris, Mr. Solomon,. Mr. 
McCain, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Swirt, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. VANDERGRIFF, and Mr. CHAPPELL. 

H. Con. Res. 93; Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, Mr. BARNES, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. BEILEN- 
son, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. BIAGGI, Mr. BOEHLERT, 
Mr. Bosco, Mr. Cray, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. 
Crockett, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Downey of 
New York, Mr. DyMALLy, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. ED- 
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warps of California, Mr. Evans of Illinois, 
Mr. FasckLL., Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Fazio, Ms. 
FERRARO, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. Forn of Michigan, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
Garcia, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. GRAS. Mr. 
Green, Mr. GUARINI, Mrs. HALL of Indiana, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. Hoyer, Mrs. JOHNSON, Mr. 
KASTENMEIER, Mr. Kocovsex. Mr. LEACH of 
Iowa, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. LEHMAN of 
California, Mr. LELAND, Mr. Levine of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. LUNDINE, Mr. Mapican, Mr. 
Martin of North Carolina, Mr. MARTINEZ, 
Mr. Matsu1, Mr. McNutty, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Morrison of Washing- 
ton, Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. Owens, Mr. 
PEASE, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. PuRSELL, Mr. 
RatcHrorp, Mr. Roypat, Mr. Saso, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, Mr. SHARP, Mr. Smitu of Flori- 
da, Mr. Sorarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
Srupps, Mr. Sunia, Mr. Swirr. Mr. TOWNES, 
Mr. UpaLL, Mr. Vento, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Montana, Mr. WiLson, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. 
Wotpe, Mr. Wypen, Mr. Yates, Mr. ORTIZ, 
Mr. CLINGER, Mr. Mrineta, Mr. CHANDLER, 
Mr. Drxon, and Mr. AKAKA, 

H. Con. Res. 122: Mr. Drxon, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Mr. Frost, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
FRANK, Mr. LELAND, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. Epcar, Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, Ms. KAPTUR, and Mr. MacKay. 

H. Con. Res. 123: Mr. OBERSTAR and Mr. 
SEIBERLING. 

H. Res. 133: Mr. Ray, Mr. Row .anp, and 
Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. 

H. Res. 135: Mr. Lone of Louisiana and 
Mr. HAWKINS. 

H. Res. 172: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. BEVILL, 
Mr. Bracci, Mr. Bo.tanp, Mr. Borski, Mr. 
Boucuer, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
Carr, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. 
DANIEL, Mr. Derrick, Mr. Dixon, Mr. Don- 
NELLY, Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. Dursin, Mr. Dwyer of New 
Jersey, Mr. Dyson, Mr. ECKART, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. Fauntroy, Ms. FERRARO, Mr. FisH, Mr. 
FLORIO, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. Forp of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. Fow er, Mr. 
FRANK, Mr. Garcia, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. Gray, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. HARRI- 
son, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. HuGHEs, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. Kinpness, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. 
Lantos, Mr. Levin of Michigan, Mr. 
McC.oskey, Mr. McDape, Mr. MARTINEZ, 
Mr. MrinisH, Mr. MoaKLey, Mr. MOLLOHAN, 
Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. MRAZEK, 
Mr. MurPHY, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. NATCHER, 
Ms. Oakar, Mr. OLIN, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
Owens, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Price, Mr. QUILLEN, 
Mr. RAHALL, Mr. RaTcHFORD, Mr. RINALDO, 
Mr. Robixo, Mr. Roe, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. 
Scuever, Mr. SHANNON, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. 
SmitH of New Jersey, Mr. Spratt, Mr. 
Strokes, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Srupps, Mr. 
Torres, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. Towns, Mr. 
TRAXLER, Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. 
YAaTRON, and Mr. Young of Missouri. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 

sors were deleted from public bills and 

resolutions as follows: 
H.R. 100: Mr. MCGRATH. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

89. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Military Chaplains Association of the USA, 
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Bethesda, Md., relative to the POW’s and 
MIA’s; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

90. Also, petition of the City Council, New 
York, N.Y., relative to the release of Boris 
Ginis; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

91. Also, petition of the City Council, New 
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York, N.Y., relative to Aleksandr Khait; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


92. Also, petition of the City Council, New 
York, N.Y., relative to the release of Mark 
Ocheretyansky; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
ON ARMS CONTROL AND STRA- 
TEGIC MODERNIZATION 


HON. NORMAN D. DICKS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, several of 
my colleagues and I have been work- 
ing with the administration in an 
effort to forge a bipartisan consensus 
on the issues of arms control and stra- 
tegic modernization. Our efforts to 
date have been promising and I am 
hopeful that continued efforts can 
produce real progress in lessening the 
possibility of nuclear confrontation. In 
order to clarify the specific concerns 
we have expressed and the President’s 
response to them, I include in the 
Recorp the text of our letter to the 
President, and his response. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1983. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

MR. PRESIDENT: Your endorsement of the 
Scowcroft Commission report gives us 
reason for hope that it may be possible to 
move American policy on nuclear weapons 
and arms control forward, based on a dura- 
ble bipartisan consensus. 

We believe that the policy which the 
Report recommended, and which you have 
made your own, is correct—in its long-term 
dimensions. Arms control and force posture 
decisions should be integrated, and orga- 
nized around the pursuit of stability. Stabil- 
ity, in turn, requires that neither the United 
States nor the Soviet Union possess the 
means to conduct a theoretically advanta- 
geous first strike. To achieve this condition 
requires that both sides reverse the trend 
toward more highly MIRVed ICBMs, and 
move toward a less threatening force based 
on single-warhead missiles, ideally in a pro- 
gram orchestrated through arms control. 

The problem is that the Commission 
report asks us to accept not only its attrac- 
tive long-term concept, but its immediate 
recommendation for the deployment of 100 
MX. That missile has been mired in contro- 
versy for so long, and opposition to it is so 
entrenched, that its presence in the Com- 
mission report seriously endangers the 
entire enterprise. Some of us have voted 
against the MX on more than one occasion, 
but we are prepared to consider new argu- 
ments for it on the merits, and we are 
asking our colleagues to be similarly open- 
minded. But we must tell you in all candor, 
that of all the arguments presented in the 
Scowcroft report, on behalf of MX, only one 
is both new and of interest: that deploying 
the MX is a step which is consistent with, 
and necessary in order to begin, the long- 
term process towards stable forces. 


In our view, the future of the MX turns 
precisely on whether this asserted connec- 
tion between it and the process of long-run 
stabilization can be demonstrated. To do so 
requires at a minimum, assurances from you 
on certain key points: 

That the United States’ negotiating posi- 
tion in START will be speedily updated, in 
order to bring it into line with both the 
technical recommendations and the long- 
term objectives of the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion report; 

That in doing so, the United States will be 
able to show how the deployment of a given 
number of MX fits in with these objectives, 
in terms of its impact on the force posture 
of both countries; 

That, in principle, plans for the deploy- 
ment of MX, including both numbers and 
timing, can be influenced by the results of 
arms control; and 

That, a major effort will be promptly un- 
dertaken to bring sharper focus to the pro- 
posed single-warhead ICBM, and to allay 
concerns that it cannot be realized in a rea- 
sonable period of time, at acceptable cost, in 
deployment modes that are both technically 
and politically realistic. 

With the submission of your recommenda- 
tions on MX basing, the legislative clock has 
begun to tick; moving toward a decision on 
flight testing and an acceptable basing 
mode which must be taken one way or the 
other, in the next month and a half. In iso- 
lation, the proposal to base MX silos is one 
which has already been rejected for good 
reason. What changes the prospects for MX 
flight testing is the context for MX created 
by the Scowcroft Commission report. That 
context, however, is not strong enough as it 
presently stands to be decisively persuasive. 
We believe that affirmation and assurances 
from you on the points we have raised 
would greatly help, and that we need such 
assurances before deciding whether or not 
to support congressional approval of flight 
testing. 

We wish, moreover, to make clear that in 
our view, a decision to flight test the MX is 
both legislatively and logically distinct from 
a decision to procure the missile in any 
number for actual deployment. The ques- 
tion of deploying the MX should be dealt 
with only when and if it becomes possible to 
see: (1) that START has been brought into 
line with the recommendations and long- 
term goals of the Commission report; (2) 
that a case can be made showing in explicit 
terms how MX would fit into a stable US- 
Soviet nuclear relationship; and (3) that the 
Department of defense is finding sensible 
answers to engineering and cost questions 
related to the single-warhead ICBM. A 
follow-on to the Scowcroft Commission, of 
bipartisan nature, charged with advising 
you in the conversion of the Scowcroft 
panel's recommendations into arms control 
proposals, would also be highly desirable. 

You may feel, with some justice, that the 
report and your endorsement speak for 
themselves. Unfortunately, neither the 
report nor your endorsement clearly answer 
the questions we think are critical. Mean- 
while, statements in the press—attributed to 
“high ranking officials” in the Department 


of Defense and others, have already raised a 
suspicion that there are some in the Admin- 
istration who embrace the Scowcroft Report 
not in its entirety, but only as a means to 
the end of securing Congress’ approval for 
the deployment of the MX. 

Mr. President, the effect that MX is likely 
to have on the Soviet Union will be deter- 
mined by the effect it has on opinion in this 
country. We can agree with you that the So- 
viets are not altruists, and will have little in- 
centive to bargain seriously if we voluntarily 
solve their problems for them. But if we 
pursue a decision on MX in a way which de- 
stroys, rather than consolidates a national 
consensus, then the Soviets are best advised 
to play a waiting game. 

We believe achieving a bipartisan consen- 
sus is critically important to a successful 
arms control effort. All our past progress in 
arms control has been predicated on such a 
bipartisan approach. A debate limited to 
MX alone, without explicit clarification of 
its role in the long-term course recommend- 
ed by your Commission on Strategic Forces 
cannot lead to such a bipartisan consensus, 
and will result in no real winners. We are 
prepared to make a good faith effort, in 
which we urge you to take the lead. 

Sincerely, 

Albert Gore, Jr.; Norman Dicks; Les 
Aspin; Vie Fazio; Thomas Foley; Rich- 
ard Gephardt; Dan Glickman; Joel 
Pritchard; Lee Hamilton; and George 
O'Brien. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 11, 1983. 
Hon. Norman D. Dicks. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dax Norm: Thank you for your recent 
letter on our strategic modernization pro- 
gram and its relationship to our arms con- 
trol proposals. Your letter represents the bi- 
partisan spirit which I believe will help 
achieve our common goals of ensuring effec- 
tive deterrent forces and equitable and veri- 
fiable arms reductions. 

The fundamental U.S. goal in negotiations 
concerning arms reduction, and especially in 
our approach to the START negotiations, is 
to seek agreements that would enhance se- 
curity and stability by reducing overall force 
levels while permitting modernization of 
U.S. forces necessary for a credible deter- 
rent. As you know, the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion noted that elements of our START pro- 
posal are consistent with and supportive of 
the Commission’s findings. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the essential theme of the 
Scowcroft Commission's approach to arms 
control: the attainment of stability at the 
lowest possible level of forces. 

The Scowcroft Commission’s recommen- 
dations on modernization and arms control 
are integrally related. Our action with re- 
spect to these recommendations must be 
equally comprehensive. That is why I am 
now conducting a review of our START pro- 
posal with the intention of developing such 
modifications as are necessary to reflect the 
Commission's approach, which I share. To 
cite just one example, the Commission 
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report recommended that the proposed 
limit on deployed ballistic missiles currently 
contained in the U.S. START position be re- 
assessed since it is not compatible with a de- 
sirable evolution toward small, single-war- 
head ICBMs. There are a number of alter- 
native approaches available to integrate this 
and the other Commission recommenda- 
tions into our approach to arms reductions. 
As modifications are made to our START 
proposal, I will continue to seek stability at 
the lowest possible level of forces. 

The planned deployment of the Peace- 
keeper missile as proposed by my Adminis- 
tration is compatible with the long-term ob- 
jective of the Scowcroft Commission 
Report. The Peacekeeper missile, deployed 
in a mix with small single-warhead ICBMs, 
would permit us to maintain the effective- 
ness of our deterrent and enhance stability 
while serving as a hedge against Soviet 
temptation to exploit their present advan- 
tage. 

At the same time, let me emphasize that 
we do not seek a first strike capability. To 
this end, we have constrained the number of 
Peacekeeper missiles that we plan to deploy 
to the minimum number needed to assure 
the effectiveness of our deterrent and no 
more. Our task, of course, would be much 
easier if the Soviets would agree to work 
with us to reduce the ratio of accurate war- 
heads to missile silos. Clearly, consistent 
with our national security requirements, the 
overall level of Peacekeeper deployment will 
be influenced by Soviet strategic programs 
and arms reductions agreements. 

In addition, I fully recognize the central 
role that the small, single-warhead ICBM 
plays in the overall modernization program 
recommended by the Scowcroft Commission 
Report. We will promptly undertake a 
major effort to bring the proposal of a 
small, single-warhead ICBM to fruition on a 
high priority basis. 

In considering the implementation of the 
essential ICBM modernization program, the 
Scowcroft Commission also recognized that 
a series of decisions involving both the Ex- 
ecutive Branch and the Congress would be 
necessary in the months ahead in order to 
determine the future shape of our ICBM 
force. Further, it noted that not all of these 
decisions can or should be made in 1983. 
The deliberate approach to decision making 
proposed by a number of members of Con- 
gress is fully in keeping with the intent of 
the Scowcroft Commission Report. I fully 
recognize that a lasting consensus on such 
an important issue must be built up careful- 
ly and I intend to take the time necessary to 
forge that lasting consensus. 

I urge all concerned, however, to keep in 
mind that if we draw out critical elements 
of the decision-making process unnecessar- 
ily, we encourage the Soviets to delay in ne- 
gotiations while continuing apace in their 
own weapons modernization programs. To 
avoid this, I am seeking a clear show of sup- 
port from Congress to signal U.S. resolve. A 
case in point is the clear necessity of ap- 
proving funds promptly to procure Peace- 
keeper missiles. Working together, this 
should be achievable while simultaneously 
meeting our mutual desire to deal with de- 
ployment issues, whenever possible, in a 
careful, deliberate manner. 

Finally, I want to stress the extraordinary 
contribution made by the Scowcroft Com- 
mission. It provided an opportunity for non- 
partisan analysis of an exceptionally diffi- 
cult issue as a prelude to obtaining neces- 
sary bipartisan support for critically needed 
modernization of our strategic forces. While 
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not prescribing the details or the timing, 
the Commission report suggested certain di- 
rections that the continued evolution of our 
complementary strategy for arms reduction 
could take. Over the short term, follow-on 
arrangements involving members of the 
Commission, as well as close coordination 
with the Congress, will be extremely helpful 
both technically and politically in thinking 
through this evolution. However, we are 
giving careful consideration to determining 
which follow-on arrangements best meet 
our common objectives. 

In this regard, I do see merit in a panel 
with bipartisan composition and with stag- 
gered terms of membership to provide 
advice and continuity in this area. I will 
work with the Congress, building upon the 
experience of the Scowcroft Commission, to 
strengthen and supplement our consultative 
and advisory processes to assure a lasting, 
national, bipartisan consensus concerning 
arms control initiatives—a consensus which 
will deserve to be sustained from one Ad- 
ministration to the next. 

Sincerely, 
RONALD REAGAN.@ 


DELAND CHURCH CELEBRATES 
100 YEARS 


HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, it 
pleases me greatly to recognize St. 
Peter’s Church in DeLand, Fla., on the 
occasion of its 100th anniversary. 

This church has grown out of the 
need for four Catholic families whose 
only contact with their church was 
through a priest who would travel the 
70 miles separating these families 
from their nearest Catholic Church in 
order to say mass for these Christians. 

Perhaps the attached article from 
the Little Sentinel, a fine newspaper 
in my Fourth Congressional District of 
Florida, can assist in telling this mar- 
velous story of American churchlore; 
certainly a message filled with spiritu- 
al warmth. I am very proud to serve a 
constituency in which such a church 
serves the spiritual needs of the 
people. 

The article follows: 

[From the Little Sentinal, Apr. 12, 1983] 
DELAND CHURCH CELEBRATES 100 YEARS 
(By Rick Tonyan) 

DeLanp—One hundred years ago, four 
Roman Catholic families lived in or near a 
small railhead community on the St. Johns 
River. 

The Rev. William Kenny, learning of 
their isolation from a church, hitched a 
horse to a buggy and drove about 70 miles 
from St. Augustine to serve them. 

Since there was no church, the priest 
gathered the four families at Fairview Plan- 
tation, the home of one of the worshippers, 
and celebrated the first Mass in DeLand on 
June 7, 1883. 

Over the last 100 years, Catholic families 
in the DeLand area have grown to 1,500. 
The traveling priest has been succeeded by 
a staff of resident clergy. Area Catholics 
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now may go to Mass any day in the 1,000- 
seat St. Peter’s Church. 

During the years of growth, St. Peter's pa- 
rishioners sent their sons off to five wars, 
withstood the anti-Catholicism that was 
rampant in the nation during the 1920s and 
adapted to worldwide changes in the struc- 
ture of the Mass and the Roman Catholic 
church. 

Still, many things remain unchanged since 
Kenny celebrated that first Mass, the pa- 
rishioners say. 

The church itself, at the corner of New 
York and Delaware avenues, is a few blocks 
from where Fairview Plantation stood. 

Members of those first four families were 
business leaders in early DeLand, helping to 
build the commercial life of west Volusia 
County while trying to tend to a variety of 
community spiritual needs. 

St. Peter's parishioners spent their 
money. time and effort to build the church. 
but it was the work they put into building 
the community that has kept the congrega- 
tion growing for the past 100 years, said the 
Rev. Joseph Nolin, pastor for the last 11 
years. ; 

“It’s not just a matter of construction,” 
Nolin said. The parish goes out to the com- 
munity. There’s so much community activi- 
ty, that nobody knows what all is going on.” 

St. Peter’s has ministries in west Volusia 
nursing homes, hospitals, the county jail 
and the state prison. The Rev. Jose Navarez 
travels from the church to celebrate Masses 
for Hispanic farm workers at the Trinity 
United Methodist Church in Seville. 

Nolin said he believes St. Peter’s will con- 
tinue to grow with the west Volusia commu- 
nity. 

“People are moving in continually,” he 
said. The influx is heavier this year than 
last.“ 

DeLand area Catholics were able to stop 
celebrating Masses in their homes in 1884, 
when a chapel that seated 60 people was 
built near the spot where St. Peter's now 
stands. 

Parishioners kept enlarging and remodel- 
ing the church until it became the present, 
Spanish style building, parish historian 
Irene Nardandrea said. 

The church observed its centennial 
Sunday, when Bishop Thomas J. Grady, of 
the Diocese of Orlando, assisted by former 
priests of the parish, celebrated Mass. 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS AND RECORDS COM- 
MISSION 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to share with my colleagues a letter 
which I sent to my colleague from 
California, Ep Roysat, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Treasury 
Postal Service—General Government 
appropriations. This letter describes 
the importance of the National Histor- 
ical Publications and Records Commis- 
sion in making available documents of 
special significance to our understand- 
ing of American history. 
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HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1983. 

Hon. Epwarp R. ROYBAL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Treasury— 
Postal Service—General Government, 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: I wish to express to you and the 
Subcommittee my support for the National 
Historical Publications and Records Com- 
mission and the important function which it 
fulfills in the compilation and dissemination 
of important historical documents. 

As elected Representatives, we are well 
aware of the importance of maintaining ac- 
curate and complete historical documents. 
It is from recorded history that we learn 
from the experiences of our predecessors 
and strive to avoid the mistakes of the past. 
The National Historical Publications and 
Records Commission (NHPRC) is providing 
all Americans with access to previously un- 
available historical materials. Projects cur- 
rently being supported by the NHPRC in- 
clude the Founding Fathers Papers, INC 
(Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, Madison, 
Washington), the Consortium for Documen- 
tary Projects in Women's History (Addams, 
Goldman, Stanton-Anthony), the Afro- 
American Editing Consortium (Black Aboli- 
tionists, Douglass, Garvey and Freedom His- 
tory), the Civil War Presidential Papers 
(Davis, Grant, Johnson), Soldier Statesman 
of Modern America (Eisenhower, Marshall) 
and Foundations of the American Constitu- 
tional System. 

In light of these important contributions 
to our knowledge of American history, I am 
strongly in support of the appropriation of 
$3,000,000 to continue the work of the 
NHPRC. The Commission has maintained 
an outstanding track record for gathering 
private sector support. This is only possible, 
however, as long as they have the ability to 
leverage these private moneys with Federal 
funds. It is my sincere hope that through 
this nominal Federal contribution we will 
continue to recognize the outstanding con- 
tribution which the Commission makes to 
our understanding of American History. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity 
to express my support for the National His- 
toric Publications and Records Commission. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
FRANK HORTON.@ 


RETURN TO GOLD? 
HON. VIN WEBER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1982. 


Mr. WEBER. Mr. Speaker, the Cato 
Institute held a conference in January 
of this year to consider the search for 
stable money. Invited to attend this 
conference were some of the Nation’s 
leading experts on monetary policy. 

The institute has recently published 
in its monthly Policy Report excerpts 
from the conference. All are quite 
noteworthy and I would suggest my 
colleagues contact the institute for a 
copy of the conference report. 

One excerpt which caught my atten- 
tion was from remarks made by Alan 
Reynolds, vice president and chief 
economist at Polyconomics, Inc., on 
the historical stability of money under 
a gold standard. 
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I would commend Mr. Reynolds’ 


comments to my colleagues. 
RETURNING TO GOLD 
(By Alan Reynolds) 


The current period is by no means the 
first time that a major nation has attempt- 
ed to maintain the value of the unit of ac- 
count by regulating the volume of some 
media of exchange. The United States was 
on such a system from 1776 to 1792, for ex- 
ample, and again from 1860 to 1878. Britain 
used managed money from 1797 until 1821. 
France tried it before Napoleon and again 
after World War I. 

During the U.S. Greenback era, William 
Graham Sumner wrote: 

“Nearly every nation which has ever used 
paper money has fixed its amount, and set 
limits which it has solemnly promised again 
and again not to pass, but such promises are 
in vain. A man might as well jump off a 
precipice intending to stop half way down. 
In its more general effects, the paper 
currency with a fixed limit produces a 
steady advance in the rate of interest, and 
also a reduction in prices. . If we had a 
currency of specie value, we should get just 
as much as we need, and then we should 
know how much that is, but then, too, we 
should no longer care.” 

I have elsewhere prepared a detailed his- 
tory of five past periods of chronic mone- 
tary instability, and the forces that very 
gradually led back to restoration of a metal- 
lic standard. Periods of fiat money—those 
that stopped short of runaway hyperinfla- 
tion—had several features in common: 

A return to gold was always initiated 
during the deflationary aftermath of a rela- 
tively modern inflation 

Government budgets were an acute con- 
cern, usually with a combination of deficits, 
growing interest expense, and tax resist- 
ance. 

There had already been many years of ex- 
perience in trying to regulate or limit the 
quantity of money. 

Interest rates were always historically 
high, particularly in real terms. 

The immediate results of returning to 
gold were also similar: 

Real output always expanded very rapidly 
for at least four years, thus solving the 
budgetary programs. 

The money supply grew even more rapid- 
ly, usually at annual rates exceeding 10%. 

There was no sustained inflation or defla- 
tion. 

Interest rates were always reduced, stock 
markets always rallied, and long-term rates 
never exceeded 5-6%. 

The practical answer to the question “why 
gold?” is that it always works, while nothing 
else ever has. The burden of proof is not on 
gold. 

The more abstract case for gold rests on 
the need to link the word dollar“ to some- 
thing real, something of reasonably predict- 
able value. Doing so reduces information 
costs, lengthens time horizons, and 
strengthens property rights. 

The case for gold is not simply a way of 
depressing some price index—an ordinary 
credit crunch can do that, for awhile. In- 
stead, the purpose of a firm monetary 
standard is to utilize money's potential for 
facilitating economic progress. The case for 
gold is the case for growth.e 
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ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL 
NATIONAL HERITAGE CORRI- 
DOR BILL 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to urge all Members of the 
House to work for the speedy passage 
of H.R. 2014, the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal National Heritage Corridor bill, 
currently pending in the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The Heritage Corridor bill, intro- 
duced by my esteemed colleague from 
Illinois, Tom Corcoran, and of which I 
am an original cosponsor, is an impor- 
tant piece of legislation for Illinois 
and a new and daring piece of legisla- 
tion for the country. The focus of the 
bill is twofold: To provide the frame- 
work for enhancing the cultural and 
natural resources of this historic corri- 
dor while at the same time making it 
more attractive for further economic 
development. The bill creates a unique 
national designation, called a Heritage 
Corridor, which requires no Federal 
role in land acquisition or in operation 
and maintenance, and no new environ- 
mental or access restrictions. Rather, 
a Federal commission is created to co- 
ordinate public and private involve- 
ment in the implementation of the 
legislation. 

H.R. 2014 will give communities 
along this corridor the opportunity to 
attract new business and industry, as 
well as the benefit of national expo- 
sure as a historical landmark. The 
Fifth District has a particular interest 
in this legislation since the part of the 
corridor that passes through Chicago 
and its suburbs, and the fifth, is heavi- 
ly industrialized. 

The bill requires only a modest 
outlay by the Federal Government 
($250,000 a year for the 10-year life of 
the commission) and its involvement is 
restricted to a nominal amount of ad- 
ministration. 

What makes this bill unique is the 
Heritage Corridor designation. The re- 
sponsibility falls on State, local, and 
private concerns—primarily the busi- 
nesses and communities in the corri- 
dor—to carefully balance developmen- 
tal, environmental, and recreational 
concerns. H.R. 2014 sets an example of 
direct local cooperation that can be 
followed across the Nation. 

The State of Illinois General Assem- 
bly deems this issue to be so important 
that it passed Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 23, introduced by Hon. State Sena- 
tor Leroy Walter Lemke, which today 
I proudly insert into the RECORD, 
urging the passage of H.R. 2014 and 
the concurrent Senate bill, S. 746. I 
hope that my colleagues will heed the 
advice of the Illinois General Assem- 
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bly and pass the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal National Heritage Corridor bill. 

{State of Illinois, Eighty-Third General 

Assembly] 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 23 

Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States is currently considering legislation 
which would protect and greatly enhance 
the beautiful and historic Illinois and 
Michigan Canal; and 

Whereas, This legislation would establish 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal National 
Heritage Corridor, thereby creating the first 
nationally designated recreation area in Illi- 
nois; and 

Whereas, The bill creates a new designa- 
tion in the National Park System called the 
Heritage Corridor, and creates a Federal 
commission to coordinate and implement 
National Park Service goals in areas so des- 
ignated; and 

Whereas, This concept, which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has termed daring and 
precedent-setting, has received enthusiastic 
support from many individuals and many 
Federal, State and local organizations; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of the Eighty- 
Third General Assembly of the State of Ii- 
nois, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring herein, that we strongly urge members 
of Congress to give their support to S-746 
and H.R. 2014, a bill which would establish 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal National 
Heritage Corridor; and be it further 

Resolved, That we pledge to give our full 
cooperation in the administration of this 
legislation if it is enacted; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this preamble 
and resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States Senate, to the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
and to the Illinois Congressional delega- 
tion.e 


NATIONAL NURSING HOME 
WEEK—THE CHALLENGE IN 
LONG-TERM CARE 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. BIAGGI. As an original member 
of the House Select Committee on 
Aging, I am proud to join with a 
number of my colleagues in noting Na- 
tional Nursing Home Week. As a co- 
sponsor of the legislation which pro- 
vided for this special celebration, I feel 
that it both appropriate and timely 
that we take time out to recognize the 
special people who reside in long-term 
care facilities in this Nation. 

A look at the demographic changes 
which confront this Nation today and 
in the coming decades amply demon- 
strate that we must consider funda- 
mental changes in our health care sys- 
tems if we are to protect these vital 
services for all elderly Americans. The 
over 65 population is growing at a phe- 
nomenal rate and will comprise 14 per- 
cent of our total population by the 
year 2000. By 2080, there will be more 
than 18 million Americans over 85, 
representing 24 percent of the over 65 
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population. The combined age groups 
of 75-84 and over 85, which are now 40 
percent of our older population, will 
represent more than half of this same 
age group by the year 2040. In all, the 
numbers bespeak the need. 

The cost of health care, at the same 
time, has grown at a dramatic yet dis- 
turbing rate. Today, only 5 percent of 
all older Americans reside in nursing 
homes—1.5 million. Their percentage 
rises with age—with one-quarter of the 
total nursing home population over 85. 
The costs of such care now run $35,000 
per bed, which does not even account 
for either inflation over time nor the 
actual costs associated with providing 
the health care. Thus, we have a grow- 
ing population that is likely to contrib- 
ute to the demand for nursing home 
care which is sure to generate in- 
creased costs. 

The main Federal program which 
pays for nursing home care, medicaid, 
is also being pressured to provide 
greater numbers of services to expand 
the range of options of care for the el- 
derly. Medicaid now spends approxi- 
mately $16 billion annually on nursing 
home care which represents 45 per- 
cent of the total bill while medicare 
provide about 2 percent of the bill. We 
must work to insure that in the 
coming decades, we work to provide a 
range of long-term care options for 
the elderly so that nursing homes are 
not the only choice available to them 
for health care. 

Not all elderly require—or desire 

nursing home care. Toward that end, I 
have introduced legislation, H.R. 76, 
which would provide for alternative to 
such care by giving families who care 
for their elderly relatives in the home 
a tax break of up to $500 per year. 
Most studies point to the family and 
the home as the preferred method of 
health care and we should continue to 
expand community-based health care 
options so that the elderly who wish 
to remain in the community should be 
allowed—and encouraged to do so. Tax 
credits is one method of providing for 
this. 
Nursing homes serve a vital role in 
the health care needs of the elderly 
and we should remain an option—an 
affordable one—for all these services. 
This week is the appropriate time to 
recognize the special needs of some of 
the most frail and dependent in our 
society who reside in these homes. 

In addition to protecting this need, 
we should continue to demand the 
highest possible safety standards for 
our nursing home residents. Toward 
that end, the Subcommittee on 
Human Services, last October, con- 
ducted heaings on the problem toxici- 
ty in nursing home fires. Simply 
stated, may of the interior compo- 
nents and furnishings of are not sub- 
ject to regulation yet when such fur- 
nishings are exposed to heat, due to 
their composition, they emit deadly 
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toxic fumes which are especially dan- 
gerous to the frail and dependent el- 
derly in nursing homes. As a result of 
those hearings, I have introduced leg- 
islation, H.R. 2806, to require the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
to set standards in this area for nurs- 
ing homes that are medicaid and medi- 
care certified. The most dramatic dem- 
onstration of this problem was the 
recent jail fire in Biloxi, Miss., where a 
number of inmates died from such 
toxic smoke inhalation. The jail cells, 
lined with a synthetic padding, became 
veritable toxic infernos when the fire 
swept through the facility. The mate- 
rials in the padding are quite common 
in nursing homes, such as mattresses 
and mattress covers. A safety standard 
such as this is a small, but significant 
step toward insuring that our Nation’s 
1.5 million nursing home residents can 
live free from fear or such tragedies. 

Related to this point is my contin- 
ued opposition to any and all efforts 
to weaken existing inspection stand- 
ards in those nursing homes reim- 
bursed by medicare or medicaid. There 
were efforts in the previous year to 
relax certain of these requirements 
but wisely Congress chose not to 
accept this. While there are a vast ma- 
jority of nursing homes which operate 
in a safe and efficient manner in this 
Nation it is naive to assume that all do 
or all would maintain this standard 
were it not for regular inspections. 

I hope that in the coming year we 
will focus on the value of nursing 
homes and how to make them better 
values for our Nation’s health care 
dollar. 


MAY 15, THE OFFICIAL COM- 
MEMORATION DAY OF THE 
GREAT FAMINE IN UKRAINE 
FOR THE STATE OF NEW 
JERSEY 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to inform you that Thomas H. 
Kean, Governor of my home State of 
New Jersey, has proclaimed Sunday, 
May 15, the official commemoration 
day of the Great Famine in Ukraine 
for the State of New Jersey. I am 
pleased to join with Governor Kean 
and members of the Ukrainian-Ameri- 
can community in remembering the 
heroes and martyrs of the Ukrainian 
nation during this, the 50th anniversa- 
ry of the man-made famine in the 
Ukraine. 

As we well know, on January 22, 
1918, the Ukrainian Central Rada in 
Kiev proclaimed the sovereign and in- 
dependent state of the Ukrainian 
people. The independence of this 
nation was emboldened in November 
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of 1918 by the addition of western 
Ukraine to the new United Ukrainian 
Republic. However ‘+ was not long 
before the armies of Communist 
Russia invaded the newly independent 
states. The Ukrainians fought 3 years 
against tremendous odds before losing 
their freedom to the Russians. 

Because of the fiercely independent 
nature of the Ukrainians, the rule of 
Moscow was oppressive from the very 
beginning. In 1932-33, Moscow decided 
on genocide as the way to end the con- 
tinuing Ukrainian dream of freedom. 
Because the people of the Ukraine 
were opposed to the Communist 
method of enforced collectivization of 
farmland, the rulers of the Soviet 
Union created a famine through the 
policies of the state which led to the 
death of over 7 million Ukrainians. 
These people were forced to suffer the 
terrifying death of slow starvation. 
During this same period, thousands of 
Ukrainian leaders were executed by 
direct order of Moscow. Other Ukrain- 
ians did their best to dramatize the 
plight of their fellow citizens to the 
Western World. 

We must not forget the valiant 
struggle of millions of Ukrainian citi- 
zens to overcome devastation of this 
genocide. The 50th anniversary of the 
famine of 1932-33 is a time for reflect- 
ing on both the spirit of man that 
allows him to weather the worst adver- 
sity and that part of man that allows 
such cruelty toward his fellow man. 

It is important that we keep these 
memories alive. In this regard I would 
like to commend the work of The 
Ukrainian Weekly. This newspaper of 
the Ukrainian-American community is 
located in my district in Jersey City, 
N.J. Its editor. Roma Sochan 
Hadzewycz, associate editor, George 
Bohdan Zarycky, and assistant editor, 
Marta Kolomayets, do an excellent job 
of keeping the flame of freedom for 
the Ukraine alive. They make all 
Americans aware of the importance of 
the freedom we have. They have been 
very important to the community in 
the commemoration of this anniversa- 
ry.e 


A TRIBUTE TO SMALL BUSINESS 
HON. EDWIN B. FORSYTHE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


e Mr. FORSYTHE. Madam Speaker, 
today I rise to pay tribute to a vital 
sector of our Nation’s economy: small 
business. As a small businessman 
myself for many years, I would like to 
take this opportunity to remind my 
colleagues that throughout our coun- 
try's history, small business has been 
at the heart of American enterprise. 
In colonial days, nearly all businesses 
fell into this category, from the 
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Yankee traders to the agricultural in- 
terests of the South. 

From these roots sprang an expand- 
ing, vibrant economy. Small business 
became synonymous with the Ameri- 
can dream. Intelligent, ambitious 
people succeeded in business because 
of our expanding domestic and foreign 
markets. Horatio Alger stories, though 
based on myth, were popular because 
there actually were those who went 
“from rags to riches” using small busi- 
ness as a vehicle for prosperity. 

Small business also fosters another 
American ideal: independence. As in 
the past, small businessmen of today 
are self-reliant, basing their decisions 
on direct contact with their customers 
and suppliers. 

From successful small businesses 
sprang the large companies of the in- 
dustrial revolution. Since that time, 
small business has been a source for 
large industries. Today, it plays a sig- 
nificant role in the explosion of high 
technology. Flexibility, focus, and an 
innovative spirit, among other virtues, 
have ideally suited small business to 
participate in our current shift in in- 
dustrial policy. It is from small compa- 
nies that new corporate leaders such 
as Xerox, Polaroid, Texas Instru- 
ments, and Fairchild Semiconductor 
have emerged. 

As small business continues to adapt 
to the changing ecomomic climate of 
the 1980's, it has special needs that 
Congress should keep in mind. First of 
all, we need a stable economy. The re- 
cession has hit small businesses par- 
ticularly hard because they have fewer 
resources upon which to draw. Avail- 
ability of capital at reasonable interest 
rates is another key factor for prosper- 
ity in the small business sector of the 
economy. Without ready sources of 
capital, it is impossible for businesses 
to invest in plant expansion and new 
equipment or research and develop- 
ment. Curtailing reinvestment leads to 
inefficiency and loss of a competitive 
edge. Inflation is the factor that exac- 
erbated instabilities in the economy 
and drives up interest rates. Congress 
has made positive efforts to combat 
these economic ills; however, there is 
still much to be accomplished. 

More directly, the Congress and the 
administration should continue to 
foster policies that encourage small 
business. For example, Government 
regulations should be constantly re- 
viewed, updated, and minimized to en- 
hance the flow of commerce, not re- 
strict it. Tax incentives, such as those 
included in the Economic Recovery 
Tax Act, and incentives in research 
and development funding should also 
be incorporated into future tax legisla- 
tion. 

In these ways, Government can pro- 
vide an invaluable service to small 
business so that this vital sector of the 
economy can continue to serve us as 
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individuals and add to the prosperity 
of the Nation as a whole. 


BANKRUPTCY REFORM NEEDED 
TO PROTECT FISHERMAN 


HON. DON YOUNG 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am reintroducing legislation 
today which would correct an inequity 
in the Federal Bankruptcy Code which 
has unfairly penalized U.S. fishermen. 
This legislation would simply provide 
fishermen with a degree of protection 
in bankruptcy cases filed by fish proc- 
essing firms and would close a loop- 
hole in the law which has allowed a 
few processing firms to avoid paying 
millions of dollars owed to fishermen. 

Of course, it must be emphasized 
that in Alaska, as elsewhere, the vast 
majority of processing firms are ethi- 
cal and follow good business practices. 
Such firms realize that the long run 
survival of both fishermen and proces- 
sors depends to a large degree on both 
parties being treated fairly. This is 
particularly true during difficult eco- 
nomic times and fluctuating markets. 
Passage of this legislation will not 
hinder these businesses acting in good 
faith. It is designed merely to close a 
loophole in the law and provide fisher- 
men with some protection against 
firms which would seek short term 
gain at their expense by taking advan- 
tage of their status as unsecured credi- 
tors. 

Under current law, fishermen are 
treated as ordinary creditors of fish 
processors and are not entitled to 
proecutions given secured creditors or 
employees of the bankrupt firms. Al- 
though secured creditors and employ- 
ees are not guaranteed repayment 
under the bankruptcy law, they are 
entitled to priority in payment of 
debts to be discharged in bankruptcy 
proceedings. Priority is given to these 
parties in recognition of their special 
relationship to the debtor and their 
justified reliance debts will be repaid. 

This legislation would amend title 11 
of the Bankruptcy Code to provide 
that priority shall be given to unse- 
cured claims of fishermen. The change 
in the law would bring it into compli- 
ance with many State laws which treat 
fishermen as labor for purposes of 
filing materialman liens. Also, the 
code amendment would help empha- 
size to new and reorganizing firms 
that commitments made to fishermen 
are just as important as those made to 
other creditors. 

The change in Federal law is neces- 
sary because a few firms have taken 
advantage of Federal law by inducing 
fishermen to rely on payments being 
honored and then obtaining protection 
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from the Bankruptcy Code to dis- 
charge those debts which were lawful- 
ly owed. Secured creditors, assured pri- 
ority under the code, are protected, at 
least to the extent of being entitled to 
priority as the assets of the bankrupt 
firm are liquidated. However, fisher- 
men, with no priority, are often left 
without any payment on the dollar 
and without any recourse or legal 
method of receiving payment. 

The continuing recession in the fish- 
ing industry dramatizes how vulnera- 
ble fishermen are under current bank- 
ruptcy law. Witness, for example, the 
tuna industry which is experiencing its 
worst economic crisis in 20 years. Can- 
neries are being closed or are operat- 
ing on reduced schedules. Vessels are 
sitting at their moorings holding their 
fish aboard until the canneries unload 
them. Fishermen are facing both seri- 
ous losses and considerable financial 
uncertainty, as are several tuna proc- 
essors. Furthermore, several of the 
processing plants have shifted from 
paying the fishermen upon delivery of 
the fish to paying when the tuna is ac- 
tually canned. This means that after 
delivery and until actual canning a 
fisherman is vulnerable to a bankrupt- 
cy petition. Since current law makes 
them ordinary creditors, fishermens’ 
claims are not given any priority what- 
soever in a bankruptcy preceeding. 

In my State of Alaska, there have 
been instances in which fishermen 
have been left unpaid for a year's 
work when a processor went bankrupt. 
One bankruptcy in 1981 left over 200 
fishermen with unpaid debts totaling 
nearly $2 million. Another bankruptcy 
in 1979 left 300 fishermen with unpaid 
debts totaling $2.5 million. There is 
little chance that these fishermen will 
ever receive any payments on the 
debts owed. 

This legislation is designed to pre- 
vent a recurrent theme of some of the 
bankruptcies in the industry. There 
have been cases in which some firms 
have taken advantage of the unse- 
cured position of fishermen. Typically, 
fishermen have been induced to rely 
on payments when proper initial pay- 
ments have been made early in the 
fishing season. Later, revenues from 
product sales or loans are diverted to 
disproportionately pay loans and debts 
to secured creditors since these credi- 
tors are more important to the opera- 
tor, especially if the firm plans to seek 
additional financing. While these reve- 
nues are being diverted to other credi- 
tors, the fishermen are typically told 
not to worry, that the firm is experi- 
encing only temporary cash flow prob- 
lems. By the end of the season, se- 
cured creditors will have received the 
largest portion of sales revenues, while 
fishermen will have the highest levels 
of unpaid debt. If a bankruptcy peti- 
tion is filed, the secured creditors have 
priority and some assurance of pay- 
ment while fishermen, without priori- 
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ty and without legal recourse, may 
never be paid. 

I believe that fishermen should be 
entitled to more equitable treatment 
under the law. Because of the nature 
of the fishing industry, fishermen 
have traditionally relied on informal 
business dealings in selling fish for 
processing. Most fishermen rely on 
payments from processors as the sole 
source of income and may sell their 
entire yearly catch to one processor. 
Trust and reliance on payment are es- 
sential elements of this industry. I be- 
lieve the special relationship between 
a fisherman and a fish processor quali- 
fies the fisherman for priority creditor 
status in any bankruptcy proceedings 
involving a fish processor. I urge my 
colleagues to give this legislation their 
prompt and favorable consideration. 


SMALL BUSINESSES ARE VITAL 
TO OUR NATION’S ECONOMIC 
FUTURE 


HON. HAROLD ROGERS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. ROGERS. Madam Speaker, the 
President has designated the week of 
May 9 to May 13 as National Small 
Business Week,“ and I am thankful 
that we are finally giving our small 
businessmen and women the recogni- 
tion they deserve. 

Few people realize just how impor- 
tant small businesses are to our Na- 
tion’s economy. A quick look at some 
numbers clearly shows that small busi- 
nesses form the backbone of our Na- 
tion's economy: 95 percent of all busi- 
nesses in the United States are small 
businesses; over 80 percent of all new 
jobs created in the private sector are 
created by small businesses; the 14 
million small and independent busi- 
nesses in America employ almost 60 
percent of all private-sector jobs and 
support more than 100 million people 
across the country; and small business- 
es are responsible for more than half 
of all the innovations and new tech- 
nologies in this country. 

Small businesses are even more vital 
to the economy of the rural Kentucky 
district that I am privileged to repre- 
sent, because in Kentucky's Fifth Dis- 
trict, practically all of our businesses 
are small businesses. 

But small businessmen are more 
than just key sources of jobs and inno- 
vation; they embody that hardwork- 
ing, entrepreneurial spirit that made 
our Nation's economy the strongest in 
the world over the past 200 years. 
Small businessmen took the risks in- 
herent in starting out on their own, 
knowing that in our free-market econ- 
omy, they would also enjoy the fruits 
of their labors if their venture turned 
out to be successful. 
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We need a healthy, sound small 
business community in this country. 
And the durability of the economic re- 
covery that is now beginning to raise 
its head will depend to a large extent 
on the economic health of our small 
businesses. Congress must continue to 
help small businessmen everywhere— 
by reducing the deficit and lowering 
interest rates, eliminating burdensome 
Government regulations and redtape, 
and cutting unfair taxes—if we desire 
to see our country pull out of this re- 
cession and get back on its feet for 
good. 

I am committed to doing all I can to 
help small businessmen in Kentucky's 
Fifth District and all across America 
prosper. And during this National 
Small Business Week,“ I invite my 
fellow Members of Congress to join 
with me in working to create a climate 
in which small businesses can continue 
to play such a key role in the econom- 
ic life of this Nation.e 


CHARITABLE ORGANIZATION 
INCOME 


HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. DORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing legislation to clarify con- 
gressional intent regarding the tax 
status of income received by charitable 
organizations through games of 
chance. This legislation would exempt 
income derived by charitable organiza- 
tions through games of chance from 
the tax imposed on unrelated business 
income; this exemption would apply 
only to income derived from those 
games of chance which are not ordi- 
narily carried out on a commercial 
basis and which do not violate any 
State or local law. 

The background for this legislation 
is straightforward. 

Under a 1981 State law, North 
Dakota permits charitable organiza- 
tions to conduct games of chance and 
to use the revenue from those games 
for charitable purposes. In June 1982, 
the District Director of the Internal 
Revenue Service in St. Paul, Minn., 
issued a letter indicating that the reve- 
nue generated from the gaming activi- 
ty is subject to Federal tax under the 
unrelated business taxable income pro- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code. 
As we know, in 1950, Congress enacted 
the unrelated business income provi- 
sion to prevent tax-exempt organiza- 
tions from competing unfairly with 
taxpaying, for-profit businesses. Then, 
last December, the Senate adopted, 
and the House conferees agreed to, an 
amendment to the fiscal year 1983 
continuing resolution that prohibits 
the IRS from taxing the proceeds re- 
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ceived by charitable organizations in 
North Dakota from games of chance. 

The key issue in this legislation is 
whether tax-exempt, charitable orga- 
nizations in North Dakota are compet- 
ing with taxable, for-profit businesses 
in conducting games of chance. If they 
are, then chances are they should be 
subject to the unrelated business 
income tax provisions. But, they are 
not. North Dakota does not permit 
for-profit gambling operations. Conse- 
quently, the rationale for the unrelat- 
ed business income provision—to pre- 
vent unfair competition—does not 
apply to this situation in North 
Dakota. 

When Congress enacted the unrelat- 
ed business income provision in 1950 it 
was looking at fairness. The purpose 
of the provision was to prevent tax- 
exempt organizations from competing 
unfairly with taxpaying businesses. 
Congress wanted to put tax-exempt or- 
ganizations on the same footing as pri- 
vate businesses when they are engaged 
in the same revenue-producing activi- 
ties. Congress was not trying to de- 
prive tax-exempt organizations of 
funds, or to foreclose to them a source 
of funds. 

Thus, when there is no competition, 
the policy and purpose of the outside 
income provisions are irrelevant. This 
is the case in North Dakota, for North 
Dakota law explicitly reserves the op- 
eration of games of chance to tax- 
exempt organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, the exemption envi- 
sioned in this legislation is very limit- 
ed. It is designed to enhance the 
worthwhile goals of charitable organi- 
zations that operate under laws such 
as those in North Dakota. It is intend- 
ed to clarify for the IRS the intent of 
the Congress as spelled out in the 
fiscal year 1983 continuing resolution. 
Finally, it is consistent with the pur- 
poses of the unrelated business income 
statute enacted by the Congress in 
1950.6 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 
HON. BOBBI FIEDLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


@ Ms. FIEDLER. Madam Speaker, the 
economic health of the small business 
sector has been sorely tested this year. 
The recession has demanded a new 
spirit of management that is increas- 
ingly concerned about productivity, 
quality and efficiency. We have seen 
companies pare down and provide a 
wide range of employee incentives and 
rewards that show management's com- 
mitment to excellence, consumer con- 
fidence and employee satisfaction. The 
learning experience has been expen- 
sive but lasting and long-term results 
will provide an attractive payoff. Opti- 
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mism and confidence is spilling over 
into the college campuses as hundreds 
of young entrepreneurs are forming 
innovative and lucrative business. 

I am encouraged by Congress atten- 
tiveness and recognition of the needs 
of our small businesses. With small 
business accounting for 38 percent of 
the Nation’s gross national product, 
producing twice as many innovations 
per employee as larger firms, and con- 
tributing two out of three new jobs, 
our action to preserve opportunities 
for small business is required. 

Great strides have already been 
taken through recent legislation. The 
Small Business Innovation Develop- 
ment Act went into effect on October 
1, 1982. The new program, directing a 
fixed percentage of research and de- 
velopment awards to small business 
will stimulate technological innova- 
tion, encourage small science and high 
technology firms to participate in 
Government funded research and pro- 
vide incentives for the conversion of 
research results into commercial appli- 
cations. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration estimates that up to $45 mil- 
lion will be awarded to small business 
innovation research in fiscal year 1983 
and that this figure will increase ten- 
fold in 1987. 

Federal procurement of goods and 
services is a $110 billion-a-year busi- 
ness involving one-fifth of the Federal 
budget. While small business accounts 
for 38 percent of our gross national 
product, they receive only about 25 
percent of these procurement con- 
tracts. Although Federal contract op- 
portunities are required to be pub- 
lished in the Commerce Business 
Daily, adherence to the rule has not 
been constant and small business have 
experienced difficulty in monitoring 
the publication process and preparing 
a bid in such arbitrary circumstances. 
Hopefully, our action to increase this 
notice to a 45-day period will rectify 
the situation. 

Passage of the export trading com- 
panies legislation was a big step in 
opening up foreign markets to small 
and medium sized businesses. Export 
trading companies are expected to in- 
crease U.S. GNP by $27 to $55 billion, 
create 320,000 to 640,000 new jobs, and 
reduce the Federal deficit by $11 to 
$22 billion by 1985. Small business pro- 
duces only 16 percent of all export 
sales. Lack of information, finances or 
resources and complex laws and regu- 
lations have discouraged many small 
and medium-sized firms from expand- 
ing their enterprises through foreign 
trade. Export trading companies will 
reduce many of the risks involved in 
entering foreign markets. 

The Presidential Task Force on Reg- 
ulatory Relief has lightened the regu- 
latory load on small businesses, which 
imposes an enormous burden on small 
business. A 1978 SBA study revealed 
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that paperwork burdens alone cost 
small business $12.7 billion per year. 

Much has been done and much re- 
mains to be done to provide the incen- 
tives and opportunities for small busi- 
ness to reach its full potential in the 
economic growth of our country. 

Dun & Bradstreet has estimated a 
2.7-percent gain in total U.S. employ- 
ment this year. That is about 2.5 mil- 
lion jobs, coming mainly from small 
business. I have introduced legislation 
providing a tax credit for a portion of 
a salary paid to a new, long-term un- 
employed individual. This would 
create even more jobs while at the 
same time directly reducing the 
number of unemployed. 

Clearly, small business is a vital 
factor in our future economic growth. 
Congress is now faced with the chal- 
lenge of continuing to facilitate that 
growth. That is why I am pleased to 
voice my admiration for American 
small business, and promise my sup- 
port for efforts in their behalf.e 


THE PASSING OF ALICE ALLISON 
DUNNIGAN 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Kentucky—and this country— 
lost one of its truly great pioneers 
with the recent passing of Alice Alli- 
son Dunnigan. 

Mrs. Dunnigan was a fascinating 
woman whose achievements and ac- 
complishments during her life were 
the stuff of which legends are made. 

The daughter of a poor southern 
farmer, she began her professional 
career as a teacher in a one-room rural 
schoolhouse in Kentucky. She taught 
school for 18 years before moving to 
Washington where she later became 
one of the leading journalists in the 
Nation and the first Negro woman 
journalist to receive White House ac- 
creditation. 

Mrs. Dunnigan worked under the ad- 
ministration of several Presidents and 
was the recipient of more than 50 
awards in her lifetime for her work in 
journalism, civil rights, equal employ- 
ment, and youth activities. 

In her later years, she wrote her 
memoirs, “A Black Woman's Experi- 
ence From School House to White 
House” which was first published in 
1974. She later wrote A Fascinating 
Story of Black Kentuckians: Their 
Heritage and Tradition.” 

Alice A. Dunnigan was a great Amer- 
ican and a great Kentuckian and she 
will be remembered by all who knew 
her for her contributions to society 
and her zeal for life. 
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PREJUDICE NO REGIONAL 
MATTER 


HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
following feature article appeared on 
April 19, 1983, in the Paducah Sun, 
Paducah, Ky., written by one of my 
constituents, Berry Craig, an outstand- 
ing Sun staff writer. I believe my col- 
leagues will be interested in Craig’s ex- 
cellent comments about the recent 
mayor’s election in Chicago. 
His article follows: 


{From the Paducah (Ky.) Sun, Apr. 19, 
1983] 
PREJUDICE NO REGIONAL MATTER 
(By Berry Craig) 

The Chicago mayor's election, in which 
race was an ugly issue, reminded me of a 
self-styled Chicago liberal I met on an air- 
plane trip. 

She talked at length about racial preju- 
dice as if it were exclusively Southern. 

Her hometown has just finished one of 
the dirtiest political campaigns in its histo- 
ry. 
Harold Washington, a black man, won in a 
cliffhanger—after being targeted with a bar- 
rage of racial slurs, including anti-black 
campaign buttons and bumperstickers. 

The election was called the most overtly 
racist since George Wallace’s presidential 
campaign of 1968. 

The meanness of it proves that despite 
protestations of some holier-than- thou 
Northerners, prejudice is found above the 
Mason Dixon Line, too. 

Indeed, the late Martin Luther King Jr. 
said he had never seen such racial hatred 
and hostility as that which he encountered 
in Chicago in 1966. 

This is not to miminize Southern preju- 
dice: slavery, Jim Crow, lynchings and beat- 
ings of blacks. 

However, the Chicago election again ex- 
plodes a notion long-cherished by some 
Northerners: that bigots live only in the 
South. 

I am sure Washington would agree that it 
is unfair and wrong to say everybody who 
voted for his Republican opponent, Bernard 
Epton, did so out of racism. 

However, much of Epton’s support came 
from white Democrats whose past voting be- 
havior has made other Democrats shoo-ins 
in Chicago, long a Democratic stronghold. 

Too, while Epton claimed he wasn’t after 
the racist vote, one of his campaign slogans 
was widely interpreted as having anti-black 
undertones. 

And throughout the campaign, there was 
a flood of media reports of Chicago whites 
saying openly they were against Washing- 
ton because he is black and for Epton be- 
cause he is white. 

It's sad that so many Americans still can't 
judge a political candidate on the basis of 
what he thinks, says and does instead of on 
the color of his skin. 

That's not to minimize the major strides 
that have been made toward lessening racial 
discrimination, strides made possible by fed- 
eral legislation and changing attitudes. 

Now there are 223 black mayors, many in 
the South. 
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Still, the virulent racism directed against 
Washington—it included an angry white 
crowd jeering him away from a church— 
shows that we've got a long way to go in 
eradicating the civil wrong of bigotry. 

The Chicago bigots could take a lesson 
from something I witnessed in western Ken- 
tucky a while back. 

I mean to include the white liberal“ who 
also bemoaned the breakdown of ethnic in- 
tegrity“ in her neighborhood. She meant 
blacks moving in. 

What I saw was at Carlisle County High 
School during the welcome home celebra- 
tion for the now famous boys’ basketball 
team. 

Senior standout Phillip Hall was an im- 
promptu emcee who introduced his team- 
mates. 

Hall—blinking back tears—said fellow 
senior star Keith York was like a brother to 
him. 

They embraced each other. All the cheer- 
leaders hugged Hall. 

Phillip Hall is black. York and the cheer- 
leaders are white. 

It's too bad some adults on both sides of 
the Mason-Dixon Line can’t get past skin 
color like those young Carlisle countians 
did. 


PRODUCTIVITY INCENTIVE ACT 
HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing legislation today to en- 
courage better labor-management rela- 
tions in our country and greater pro- 
ductivity improvement. 

Under the prevailing wage system in 
this country, employees often feel that 
they have little stake in the company’s 
performance. Wages usually bear no 
direct relationship to productivity or 
company earnings, and companies usu- 
ally adjust to downturns in the busi- 
ness cycle by laying employees off. As 
a result, workers perceive their pay in- 
creases as being independent of the 
company’s profitability. This wage 
structure gives them little incentive to 
use their ingenuity to help their com- 
pany become more profitable by cut- 
ting costs and increasing productivity. 

This kind of wage structure also em- 
phasizes the divergence rather than 
the community of interest between 
employer and employe and thereby 
contributes greatly to the deep antag- 
onism that is characteristic of labor- 
management relations in the United 
States. Our country can no longer 
afford such antagonism if it is to 
remain competitive in the new eco- 
nomic order. 

My bill would encourage employers 
and employees to adopt a base wage 
and a bonus determined by reference 
to company profits or cost savings, 
with the bonus comprising up to a 
third of the employee’s annual com- 
pensation. To offset any additional 
cost associated with establishing and 
running this new wage system, em- 
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ployers would receive a tax credit 
equal to 10 percent of the bonus in the 
first year of operation, 5 percent the 
second year, and 3 percent the third. 

The bill would give workers an in- 
centive to be more cost and productivi- 
ty conscious, since their pay would 
depend to a degree on the earnings of 
the company or increases in productiv- 
ity. To the extent that profit sharing 
is adopted, the system would afford 
the company a means of adjusting its 
labor costs to meet adverse changes in 
the business cycle without cutting the 
workers’ weekly pay or resorting to 
layoffs. The resulting job security 
cannot help but produce greater feel- 
ings of loyalty on the part of the em- 
ployees and better employer-employee 
relations. 

This bill is not a cure-all for our 
country’s economic problems, but it 
should help improve job security as 
well as productivity. Many other 
changes must accompany the type of 
wage restructuring which I am advo- 
cating if we are to reverse our poor 
productivity growth in recent years. 
Productivity is a root cause of our 
country’s economic problems. If we 
concentrate simply on dividing up a di- 
minishing pie, we will all be losers. In- 
stead, we must concentrate on enlarg- 
ing the pie by examining policies and 
practices which hinder productivity 
improvement. 


CAROL CLOER TAKES LOTS OF 
ENERGY TO POLICE BOARD 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to draw my colleagues attention 
to an article entitled “San Juan’s 
Carol Cloer Takes Lots of Energy to 
Police Board,” which recently ap- 
peared in the Albuquerque Journal, a 
daily newspaper in my district. 

Carol Cloer is a woman of many out- 
standing achievements. Just recently 
she was the first woman to be appoint- 
ed to the New Mexico State Police 
Board. 

She is the mother of three daugh- 
ters and is politically active. In the 
near future she will start work on her 
doctorate in education administration 
at the University of New Mexico. She 
and her husband also operate a 96- 
acre ranch. In addition to these activi- 
ties, Mrs. Cloer holds a full time job as 
curriculum director for secondary and 
special education programs with the 
Bloomfield School District. 

Mrs. Cloer is truly an inspiration to 
women throughout New Mexico. Her 
energies and talents serve as a shining 
example for others to follow and her 
many achievements are properly noted 
in this wonderful article. I hope my 
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colleagues will take the time to read 
this thoughtful piece: 


San Juan’s CAROL CLOER TAKES Lors or 
ENERGY TO POLICE BOARD 


(By Val Cooper) 


FARMINGTON.—The statuesque redhead 
jumped upon a chair, cupped her hands to 
her well-shaped mouth and shouted, “All 
the Toney Anaya supporters over here 
Anaya backers right here.” 

Once her flock had gathered in a corner 
of Farmington’s Civic Center hall, Carol 
Cloer wasted no time in making sure from 
her lofty perch that everyone understood 
how to cast their ballots at the 1982 San 
Juan County Democratic Convention. She 
rattled off the procedure with knowledge, 
authority and machine-gun rapidity. 

“I didn’t have much time and I had to be 
certain that everyone was familiar with 
what is called the proportional voting proce- 
dure,” Mrs. Cloer explained. “I had to be 
sure they voted for the right people.” 

The 43-year-old Bloomfield educator had 
done her homework well. Of the 80 San 
Juan County delegates who went to the 
state pre-primary conclave, more than 50 of 
their votes went to Anaya. He subsequently 
carried the county in the primary election. 
In the general election, Anaya lost by only 
1,867 votes to Republican John Irick in a 
3 which has been traditionally Repub- 

ican. 

The fast-tracking of this highly energized 
mother of three daughters so impressed 
Anaya that he named her to the State 
Police Board. She's believed to be the first 
woman in the history of New Mexico to re- 
ceive such an appointment, and the second 
San Juan County resident to serve on the 
board. The late former Farmington Mayor 
Oscar Thomas was a member of the board 
in the late 1950s. 

Mrs. Cloer said the governor asked if she'd 
be interested in a full-time position in his 
administration, which she took as an impli- 
cation that he wanted her in his cabinet. 
But, she says she “just wasn’t ready for 
that.” She did tell him she'd be interested in 
a board or commission appointment. 

“I was thinking of something along educa- 
tional lines,” said Mrs. Cloer, who is director 
of secondary instruction and special educa- 
tion for the Bloomfield School District. 
Nonetheless, she took the State Police 
Board job because she thrives on challenge 
and likes to “broaden my horizons and learn 
new areas.” 

She’s quick to point out that her support 
of Anaya wasn’t prompted by any political 
ambitions. 

“I watched him as attorney general and I 
like the way he takes a kind of hard line 
stand on issues even though sometimes it’s 
not popular,” she said. I believed in what 
he was trying to do and I thought he would 
be a good governor. I had no aspriations 
beyond that. So when he asked me if I 
would help him, I said yes.“ 

The positive-thinking Mrs. Cloer utilized a 
method she called pyramiding in her posi- 
tion as Anaya’s San Juan County coordina- 
tor, which she still retains. 

“I started with a small group and identi- 
fied those people,” she said. Then they 
brought in a few more and identified them, 
and they brought in more,” until there was 
an Anaya grid system throughout the 
county. From an initial group of 35, Mrs. 
Cloer built a pyramid of more than 100 
Anaya workers. 

During the campaign, she said, Toney 
came up here (to San Juan County) a lot 
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more than I think he initially intended be- 
cause the momentum was turning in his 
favor.” 

On behalf of herself and others, Mrs. 
Cloer said she has written Anaya expressing 
concern that his focus might be too concen- 
trated on his commitment to Hispanics. He 
replied that he feels there is a large percent- 
age of Hispanics in the United States who 
are not actively involved in the processes of 
government and he would like to take a part 
in motivating them to get involved. 

I can now see what he is trying to do ona 
broader scale.“ Mrs. Cloer said, and I don't 
believe it's wrong when you can get anyone 
involved in the processes of government.” 

Her appointment to the police tribunal 
isn't as inopportune as it may appear. Mrs. 
Cloer's late father was an El Paso police- 
man, detective and former Texas Highway 
patrolman. 

He often took her with him on his beats. 
“I saw many different kinds of lifestyles and 
had many exciting adventures,” she recalled 
recently during an interview in her Spanish- 
styled home. Built by her husband, Harold, 
the home is located on a rocky slope of their 
96-acre farm which looks out over their al- 
falfa fields and has a sweeping view of the 
San Juan River valley between Farmington 
and Bloomfield. 

My father had a great influence on me,” 
she mused. 

Mrs. Cloer stands 510 with hazel-colored 
eyes and is a virtual human dynmo in her 
pursuit of life, education—and politics. 

“Politics is our social life,“ she says of her- 
self and her husband. 

She's been a ward and precinct chairman. 
She’s a former Democratic county vice 
chairwoman and presently serves on the 
state central committee. She’s been to two 
national Democratic conventions, in New 
York and Philadelphia, and served on their 
platform committees. “I always take my 
daughters to the conventions,” she said be- 
cause she wants them to be thoroughly at- 
tuned to the processes of government. 

Does she have higher political ambitions? 
The answer is emphatic: Ves, but I'm going 
to move slowly.” 

She had planned to seek the state Demo- 
cratic chairwoman’s position this year, but 
the State Police Board appointment negat- 
ed that. “You've got to get your priorities 
straight.“ she said. “If you're running for 
office you have to have time to do it. You 
can't work and campaign well.“ Several 
years ago, the teacher lost a primary elec- 
tion bid for state representative to Polk 
Brown. 

The new state police commissioner is mo- 
tivated by a high level of curiosity about ev- 
erything and admits that sometimes my 
curiosity consumes my energy level.“ She 
said some of her staff members who she has 
asked to evaluate her have reminded her 
that not everybody has her drive, and I try 
to remember that.” 

Her consuming curiosity has molded Mrs. 
Cloer into an indefatigable person, who 
graduated from high school in El Paso at 16, 
married at 18 and earned bachelor, master's 
and special education degrees by sheer te- 
nacity while having babies and taking them 
to college with her during summers. 

The Cloers were both working for El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. when they were married in 
El Paso in October 1957. They were trans- 
ferred to Farmington the first time,” two 
years later. 

She started her college work in Gallup, 
where Harold was transferred in 1961, going 
to the night school branch of the University 
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of New Mexico. When her husband was 
transferred to Corona, near El Paso, she en- 
rolled at the University of Texas at El Paso 
(UTEP) full time and completed work on 
her bachelor of education degree. She start- 
ed work on her master’s degree in history at 
UTEP but that was interrupted when 
Harold was transferred to Aneth, Utah, 
where she taught four elementary grades 
for a year. 

Television and radio reception at Aneth 
was unsatisfactory, so Mrs. Cloer turned to 
fulfilling her hunger for reading, which she 
said had been instilled in her by her 
mother. “She made me like to learn 
through reading,” she said. “Now it's like 
food—I have to have it.” She borrowed 
books tons of them.“ from a bookmobile 
out of Salt Lake City. 

After her husband was transferred back to 
Farmington in 1969, Mrs. Cloer spent the 
next three summers continuing pursuit of 
her master’s degree at UNM. She took her 
three daughters with her and juggled class- 
es between day school and mothering. 

Her thesis was entitled. Navajo Educa- 
tion: The Long Walk To Acculturation,” 
which fulfilled a curiosity she developed 
while living in Aneth as to why the Ameri- 
can Indians had “not moved along educa- 
tionally.” 

When the Cloers bought their farm in 
1969, We didn’t even have a tractor.“ she 
said. They'd been cattle ranchers at Corona 
and didn't have an inkling as to how to go 
about farming. But they got a big assist 
from a neighbor, Republican State Sen. 
Christine Donisthorpe, who planted their 
alfalfa seed in exchange for Cloer doing 
some carpentry work for her. “She taught 
us about farming,” admitted Mrs. Cloer. 

Before long, Carol and her three daugh- 
ters, then ages 5, 7, and 9, found themselves 
arising around 4 am. as soon as you could 
see to trip over the pipe“ - making their way 
to the alfalfa fields and moving some 200 
feet of irrigation pipe. They kept up this 
back-breaking work for 10 years, before and 
after school, until the farm became success- 
ful enough for the Cloers to convert to auto- 
mation. Most of these times Harold was 
away working shifts for El Paso Natural 
Gas Company or busy contracting for cut- 
ting and baling hay. “We became his fore- 
man,” said his wife. The mother and three 
girls now drive balers and swampers like 
pros. 

Recalling those 16- and 17-hour days, Mrs. 
Cloer confided, “I got to where I really 
wanted to come in the house and make 
cookies. But that hay money built this 
house.” 

When Carol decided to attain her educa- 
tion specialist degree in administration, she 
made up her mind to do it in one year, a 
practically unheard of accomplishment. She 
did it by taking a load of five graduate hour 
courses at UNM one summer, driving to Al- 
buquerque for classes on Saturdays during 
the fall, taking special courses at Farming- 
ton's San Juan College and finishing up the 
last few months of the year by returning to 
UNM’s early summer classes. During this 
time, she continued to teach. 

Since joining the Bloomfield system 13 
years ago, she’s been principal of the Blanco 
school and successfully coordinated evalua- 
tions of secondary schools statewide. She 
was serving as principal when she was 
named director of secondary instruction for 
the system. But the two jobs didn't go well 
together because one was stationary and 
the other a mobile” position. So she talked 
her superior into letting her relinquish the 
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principal job in favor of becoming director 
of secondary education and special educa- 
tion. 

Prior to being named principal, Mrs. Cloer 
headed the social studies department, and 
taught history and government. These 
served as stepping stones to her becoming 
vitally interested in the functions of govern- 
ment, although she says she’s been issue- 
oriented all her life as the result of being 
around parents and other relatives who 
maintained lively interests in current 
events. 

She encourages her students to keep up 
with political issues and tries to instill in 
them the proper procedures for making 
changes they don’t like—which is through 
the ballot box. 

Nor is she through with her educational 
goals, Next summer Mrs. Cloer plans to 
start work on her doctorate in Education 
Administration at UNM, where she's al- 
ready been accepted. 

In her efforts to motivate women toward 
new adventures, Mrs. Cloer likens them to 
rosebushes in bloom. “If the blossoms are 
picked too quickly (meaning if one loses in- 
terest in life and learning) you never see the 
full beauty of that flower,” she said. 

Is there anything Carol Cloer doesn't like 
to do? 

Yep. Move irrigation pipe.e 


MEMORIAL DAY 1983 PAYS 
HOMAGE TO MEMBERS OF U.S. 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 
Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, in 


just a few days we will celebrate Me- 
morial Day, 1983. Oftentimes I am 
touched by the supreme sacrifice made 
by so many civilian and military men 
and women around the world. These 
people serve. They ask no more than 
to do their duty. They do so, and, in 
some tragic instances, they give their 
lives in order that their country might 
be a safer place in which other Ameri- 
cans may go on living. 

Earlier this month, 14 brave and 
dedicated military personnel died in 
the crash of their military aircraft in 
Jacksonville, Fla. In another incident, 
a young Navy pilot was killed in a 
crash which occurred while landing 
aboard a Navy frigate in the Red Sea. 

All military active and Reserve per- 
sonnel in all branches of the service 
are deserving of the respect, the 
thanks, but, most of all, the prayers of 
all of their countrymen and women— 
for being there, for serving, for un- 
flinching devotion to duty, and for 
giving America a great reason to be 
proud and humbled by their example. 

May we pause on Memorial Day, 
1983, and offer up our prayers for the 
loved ones who have suffered loss. 
May God grant them strength to 
endure and may we in the Congress of 
the United States recognize what an 
honor it is for us to serve with such 
distinguished members of our active, 
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Reserve, and civilian Military Estab- 
lishment. 


EXCEPT IN TIME OF TRAGEDY, Navy Is TAKEN 
FOR GRANTED 


It is easy for most of us to take the United 
States armed forces for granted. 

They are there. They are doing a job. And 
the rest of us sleep soundly as a result. 

Not only do we sleep soundly but we walk 
and talk freely, unlike most of the world’s 
population. 

As a nation, we are uneasy with the world 
leadership role that was thrust upon us as a 
result of World War II. We have not always 
discharged it perfectly but we have given 
more, not only to the maintenance of other 
nations but to maintenance of freedom in 
the world, than will ever be credited to the 
United States by historians. 

This role has meant a substantial cost in 
human life as well as national treasure. 

Jacksonville, as one of the U.S. Navy's 
main stations, is more cognizant than most 
communities of that cost. Those who do give 
their lives in the effort to maintain peace 
and freedom are often friends and neigh- 
bors. 

There were friends and neighbors of many 
in the Jacksonville area among the 14 who 
died Saturday in the crash of a Navy plane 
into the St. Johns River just short of the 
runway at the Jacksonville Naval Air Sta- 
tion. They were aboard a Navy passenger 
plane on a flight to the U.S. Naval Station 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and the casual- 
ties included Chief Edward Beach of Orange 
Park. The only survivor, Petty Officer Me- 
lissa Kelly, of Jacksonville, was hospitalized 
and was listed in stable condition. 

Lt. Dwight Greer, of Neptune Beach, who 
died in a helicopter accident Sunday aboard 
the destroyer Trippe in the Red Sea, and Lt. 
Cmdr. Chuck Taylor, of Jacksonville who 
received “major injuries in the accident,” 
according to a Navy spokesman, were also 
among the victims on this tragic weekend. 

The Navy’s mission will continue, mostly 
out of sight and out of mind for the average 
civilian in the workaday world. 

It is a role that should command the grat- 
itude of the rest of us, as well as our prayers 
for those whose lives were lost and who 
were injured in carrying out their routine— 
a routine“ whose successful discharge is a 
matter of freedom or slavery, life or death, 
for us and many, many millions on this 
planet. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR—CIVILIAN RESPONSE 
IN Navy PLANE TRAGEDY PRAISED 


Last Saturday certainly began as a beauti- 
ful day, and I am sure most of us were en- 
joying the sun and outdoors. Unfortunately, 
for those of us at Jacksonville Naval Air 
Station our remembrance of Saturday will 
be considerably different from that pleasant 
beginning. 

The aircraft crash that occurred here 
shortly after noon has saddened our nation 
with the terrible loss of 14 young Americans 
who were in the service of their country. 
They, as so many who have gone before 
them, gave their lives to insure the continu- 
ance of our nation’s freedom and way of 
life. 

Even a cursory glance at the list of names 
would tell you that this was a true cross sec- 
tion of America and truly represenatative of 
the fabric from which our great nation is 
woven. They came from across the breadth 
of our country, probably from every social 
strata and are representative of the many 
cultural heritages that have combined to 
make us special among nations. 
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We, in the Navy, were never conscious of 
these differences for we were shipmates, 
shipmates in an honored and demanding 
profession. Only those who have shared the 
rigors, hardships and rewards of going to 
sea can fully understand the special kinship 
described by this term, shipmate. 

The very special relationship that has ex- 
isted between the citizens of Jacksonville 
and the Navy was never more obvious than 
it has been during this difficult time. 

The Jacksonville Sheriff's Office immedi- 
ately provided scuba divers to assist the 
Navy divers, escort vehicles and helicopter 
assistance. The police and the Coast Guard 
auxiliaries volunteered their services as did 
many recreational boaters. 

Completely overwhelming, however, were 
the hundreds of calls from citizens in the 
Jacksonville area offering diving assistance, 
boats or asking what they might do to help. 
In a time of real need, the community of- 
fered their help, support and prayers. 

{All of those involved], civilian and mili- 
tary, more than lived up to their responsi- 
bilities as learned from disaster or casualty 
drills. There were certainly heroic acts in 
the first few moments following the crash 
when one life was saved and there was still 
hope for others. 

As hope turned to despair, everyone re- 
mained professional in their assistance of 
divers and medical personne! in their unen- 
viable task. 

Jacksonville has again demonstrated that 
its appreciate of service to one’s country, 
goes far beyond the words and even beyond 
the deeds one could expect. It is obvious 
that the destinies of Jacksonville and the 
Navy are forever entwined and how lucky 
we in the Navy are. For, if a city could be 
classified as a shipmate, Jacksonville would 
head the list. Thank you, Jacksonville. 

Capt. ROGER RICH, 
Commanding Officer, 
Jacksonville Naval Air Station. 


NEPTUNE BEACH PILOT KILLED 


A local Navy pilot was killed and his co- 
pilot was injured when their helicopter 
crashed Sunday while landing on a frigate 
in the Red Sea, Navy officials said yester- 
day. 

Lt. Dwight Greer, 26, of Neptune Beach, 
pilot of the SH-2F antisubmarine-warfare 
helicopter, was killed in the accident, and 
Lt. Cmdr. Chuck Taylor, 36, of Jacksonville, 
was badly injured, the Navy said. 

Aviation Electrician's Mate Second Class 
Robert Rains, 25, also of Jacksonville, re- 
ceived minor injuries on the flight deck of 
the USS Trippe during the accident. 


GREEN HONORS COMMUNITY 
SERVICE AWARD RECIPIENTS 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call to my colleagues’ attention an 
award ceremony that will honor sever- 
al outstanding individuals for their 
generous contributions to the New 
York City community. This afternoon, 
the East River Men’s Club and the 
Abraham Kazan Health Services 
Foundation will present a community 
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service award to the Office of Deputy 
Commissioner, Community Affairs of 
the New York City Police Department. 

These outstanding individuals are: 
Deputy Commissioner William E. 
Perry, Jr.; deputy inspector and head 
of auxiliary police, Nickolas D. Drakos; 
commanding officers, Capt. Louis 
Sbrocchi and Lt. Richard Lebron; and 
director of civilian police participation 
and staff, Richard Shapiro. 

These gentlemen have dedicated a 
great deal of time and effort to im- 
proving neighborhoods in all boroughs 
of New York City. In addition to man- 
aging the auxiliary police and Guardi- 
an Angels, they coordinate civilian 
patrol groups like block and crime 
watchers and organize various youth 
and community activities. I would like 
to express my sincere appreciation of 
these gentlemen’s efforts to make our 
community a safer and more friendly 
place in which to live.e 


THE INTRODUCTION OF LEGIS- 
LATION TO CHANGE CERTAIN 
ACCOUNTING RULES RELATED 
TO INVENTORY 


HON. ED JENKINS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today along with my col- 
leagues, Mr. Herre, and Mr. BEILEN- 
son, legislation to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to change certain ac- 
counting rules relating to inventory. 

The bill has two provisions. The first 
would permit any taxpayer that can 
establish that a portion of his invento- 
ry will be sold or otherwise disposed of 
below cost to write-down that portion 
of his inventory to its net realizable 
value for tax purposes. 

The second provision would permit 
taxpayers who change from the first- 
in, first-out” (FIFO) method of identi- 
fying inventory items to the “‘last-in, 
first-out” (LIFO) method to spread 
any resulting increase in income in the 
year of change over a 10-year period. 

The thrust of the bill is section 1. It 
addresses a problem that taxpayers in 
all industries may face, the problem of 
excess inventory with little or no 
market value, and provides a straight- 
forward method of determining the 
proper tax deduction for such excess 
inventory in an otherwise complex 
area of the tax law. 

The excess inventory problem arises 
when a taxpayer who uses the FIFO 
method of identifying inventory items 
must value his inventory at the close 
of the tax year. The applicable Treas- 
ury regulations provide that a FIFO 
taxpayer may value his inventory at 
its cost or at cost or market value, 
whichever is lower. The regulations 
further provide that the second 
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method must be applied to each item 
in inventory separately. Under present 
law, then, if, at yearend, a taxpayer 
has in inventory items that have a 
market value less than it cost him to 
produce them, he can write-down this 
excess inventory and claim a deduc- 
tion for the difference. The dilemma 
faced by a taxpayer in this situation, 
however, is how he can prove that his 
inventory is worth less than it cost 
him to produce it. The Internal Reve- 
nue Service has traditionally accepted 
two methods of establishing that a 
taxpayer’s inventory should be valued 
at lower than cost. The first is where 
the taxpayer has actually offered the 
items for sale at a price below cost. 
The second is where a taxpayer sells 
his inventory at less than cost within 
30 days after the close of the taxable 
year. Absent these two situations, 
there is no clear method for a taxpay- 
er to establish what his business sense 
tells him—that the market value of 
items in his inventory is not equal to 
the current sales price of the items. 

My bill offers a workable alternative 
to the methods of proof presently 
sanctioned by the Internal Revenue 
Service. That is, a taxpayer would be 
permitted to write-down his inventory 
on the basis of his experience in the 
business. If, for example, a company 
can establish from its experience with 
inventories that if 20 percent of the 
widgits it manufactures are not sold 
within 2 years of manufacture, they 
are eventually discarded or sold for 
scrap value, then 20 percent of its 2- 
year-old widgits could be written down 
to their scrap value. In the same 
manner, if the company's records 
show that, on average, 10 percent of 
any widgits that have not been sold 
within a year of manufacture are sold 
for scrap, the manufacturer should be 
able to write-down 10 percent of its 
widgits to their scrap value each year. 
The use of this method would be avail- 
able to all industries and would be re- 
stricted only by the requirement that 
a company segregate its inventory 
items by age and support any write- 
down with objective evidence from its 
most recent 5-year experience with in- 
ventories. 

There is ample precedent in the tax 
law for the use of a formula based on 
a taxpayer’s recent business history to 
determine the reasonableness of a cur- 
rent deduction. For example, since 
1940 and the decision of the Tax 
Court in Black Motor Co. v. Commis- 
sioner, 41 B.T.A. 300 (1940), aff'd on 
other grounds, 125 F.2d 977 (6th Cir. 
1942), the Internal Revenue Service 
has used a 6-year moving average for- 
mula in light of a taxpayer’s recent 
chargeoff history to ascertain a rea- 
sonable addition to a bad-debt reserve. 

The method of proof provided for in 
my bill seeks to ascertain a reasonable 
deduction for losses realized from the 
change in value of inventory items 
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based on a taxpayer's recent inventory 
history. A taxpayer would still have to 
provide some evidence to establish 
that the inventory at issue is worth 
what he says it is, but this evidence 
would come from his experience in 
business rather than requiring actual 
sales at prices lower than the market 
price. 

Section 1 of the bill would generally 
be effective for taxable years ending 
on or after December 31, 1979. This 
retroactive provision would permit 
taxpayers adversely affected by the 
Internal Revenue Service's aggressive 
enforcement of the present law with 
respect to excess inventories to file 
amended returns using this new 
method of accounting. 

The excess inventory problem only 
affects taxpayers who use the FIFO 
method of indentifying inventory 
items as the LIFO method does not 
provide a taxpayer the option of valu- 
ing his inventory at cost or the lower 
of cost or market. Thus, the excess in- 
ventory problem could be further alle- 
viated by a taxpayer changing his 
method of accounting from FIFO to 
LIFO. A taxpayer who shifts from 
FIFO to LIFO, however, may realize a 
substantial increase in income in the 
year of change from the resulting in- 
ventory adjustments. This discourages 
many taxpayers from switching to 
LIFO, even though the LIFO method 
of accounting overall is more favorable 
to taxpayers. 

Section 2 of my bill would allow tax- 
payers to spread any increase in 
income resulting from a change from 
FIFO to LIFO over a 10-year period 
without obtaining the prior consent of 
the Internal Revenue Service. Under 
present law, a taxpayer must obtain 
the consent of the Internal Revenue 
Service within the first 180 days of his 
tax year if he wishes to spread out an 
income adjustment resulting from a 
switch from FIFO to LIFO. Section 2 
would be effective for taxable years 
beginning after the date of enact- 
ment. o 


TO HONOR DAVE LIGHT: 
DEDICATED PUBLIC SERVANT 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


e Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as the tempo of life increases, 
we tend to take for granted and some- 
times forget those who put in long 
years of public service and provide the 
cohesion that keeps our institutions of 
government together. Today, I would 
like to call attention to an individual 
who has distinguished himself 
through a life of dedicated civic in- 
volvement, culminated by almost one 
and one-half decades of exemplary 
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community service to the city of San 
Bernardino. Mr. Dave Light is retiring 
after 13 years as a public relations of- 
ficer for the San Bernardino mayor’s 
office. 

Dave Light’s contribution to his 
community is an inspiration to all of 
us. He has been a part of numerous 
special projects such as: Tournament 
of Roses Parade Committee; Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Statue Com- 
mittee; Black History Parade Commit- 
tee; 9 years membership on San Ber- 
nardino-Riverside Counties Blood 
Bank; 2 years on the School of Hope 
Board of Directors; and current 
member of the Goodwill Industires 
Board. These are just a few of the 
many outstanding achievements this 
distinguished public servant has ac- 
complished. In 1981, he was selected as 
a citizen of achievement by the League 
of Women Voters. He is also a current 
honorary member of the Native Sons 
of the Golden West. 

Along with his notable civic record, 
he has also served in the armed serv- 
ices. He was a chief master sergeant in 
the U.S. Air Force from 1942 to 1945. 
With our country’s subsequent in- 
volvement in Korea and Vietnam, the 
Air Force recalled him to active duty 
on both occasions. 

Dave came to San Bernardino after 
the war and learned a lot about the 
city during his 3 years as a reporter 
for the Sun Telegram. That hard work 
earned him a Colton City Council 
Commendation for reporting. His in- 
terest in journalism is reflected by his 
current 12-year membership in the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Journal- 
ists. 

During this last decade as a public 
servant, Dave has made substantial 
and valuable contributions to the San 
Bernardino mayor’s office. His work in 
public relations encompasses a multi- 
tude of different areas, ranging from 
the Mayor's Annual Prayer Breakfast 
to master of ceremonies at innumera- 
ble dedicatory events within the city. 

Dave’s hard work for the community 
has not gone unnoticed. He is known 
in San Bernardino as “Mr. P.R.” the 
city’s unofficial “Ambassador of Good 
Will.” And it is for these years of serv- 
ice and good will that I would like to 
recognize and thank my friend Dave 
Light, and wish him well as he leaves 
the mayor’s office. He will be sorely 
missed. 


COMPENSATION FOR LOSS OF 
ELECTRIC POWER 


HON. BUTLER DERRICK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation which 
would authorize the U.S. Army Corps 
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of Engineers to provide the city of 
Abbeville, S.C., with in kind” com- 
pensation for the loss of electrical gen- 
erating capacity at the city-owned hy- 
droelectric power facility which will be 
occasioned by the inundation of the 
Richard B. Russell Lake. 

Mr. Speaker, the city of Abbeville 
owns and operates a hydroelectric 
plant on Lake Secession, and the elec- 
tric power generated at this facility is 
provided to people in Abbeville and 
surrounding communities. When the 
Richard B. Russell Lake is filled, the 
generating capacity of this hydroelec- 
tric facility will be significantly and 
adversely impacted. 

Under the legislation I propose 
today, the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers would be given authority to 
supply the city of Abbeville with elec- 
tricity from the Richard B. Russell 
Dam and Lake project, to replace the 
power lost at the city-owned hydro- 
electric facility. 

This in kind” compensation, based 
on a kilowatt-per-kilowatt reimburse- 
ment plan is the most advantageous 
solution for both the city of Abbeville 
and the Federal Government. Under 
existing law, the Chief of Engineers is 
empowered to provide compensation 
to a non-Federal Government impact- 
ed by the exercise of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s navigational servitude on its 
facility. This authority, however, has 
been interpreted narrowly to permit 
only a cash reimbursement. 

Mr. Speaker, the Corps of Engineers 
has already made clear its intention to 
provide compensation to the city of 
Abbeville, but currently plan to do so 
in a one-time payment. The in kind” 
reimbursement that my bill would 
allow, however, would involve no ex- 
penditure of Federal funds, and would 
insure a reliable and equitable replace- 
ment of electrical power that the city 
will lose as a result of the inundation 
of the Richard B. Russell Lake. 

Identical legislation has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by the Honorable 
ROBERT T. STAFFORD and Strom THUR- 
MOND, by request. The Office of Man- 
agement and Budget has no objection 
to the consideration of that legislation 
by the Congress, and the administra- 
tion does support its enactment. I am 
in hopes that the House of Represent- 
atives will move expeditiously in con- 
sideration of this proposal which is of 
critical importance to my constituents 
in the city of Abbeville, S. C. 


TRIBUTE TO MISS MARCIA E. 
HANDLER 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct the attention of my col- 
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leagues to a well-deserved tribute 
being paid to an outstanding member 
of the staff of Merrick Union Free 
School District, located in the Fourth 
Congressional District of New York, 
which I have the honor to represent. 

I refer to Miss Marcia E. Handler, di- 
rector of public information for the 
Merrick School District for the past 10 
years. Unfortunately, Miss Handler is 
being forced to resign her position be- 
cause of ill health. In tribute to her 
outstanding achievements, a reception 
in honor of Miss Handler is being held 
on Sunday, May 22, 1983. 

Mr. Speaker, I said earlier that this 
tribute to Miss Handler is well de- 
served. That is really an understate- 
ment. Let me outline for the benefit of 
my colleagues some of the achieve- 
ments Miss Handler has compiled over 
the nearly 13 years of her work for the 
Merrick School District. For the past 
10 years Miss Handler has been direc- 
tor of public information for the dis- 
trict’s schools. In performance of her 
professional duties, she has made out- 
standing contributions to the school 
system and to the Merrick community. 
Her high professionalism and leader- 
ship in this demanding post have 
helped immeasurably in disseminating 
knowledge of the school district’s pro- 
grams, policies, and achievements, and 
have contributed significantly to 
strengthened relationships between 
the school system and the Merrick 
community. 

Miss Handler’s excellent perform- 
ance has brought the school district 
many honors, including awards of dis- 
tinction from the Long Island School 
Community Relations Association 
(LISCRA) for distinguished achieve- 
ment in school community relations. 

In addition to her duties in supervis- 
ing the Merrick School District's 
public information program, Miss 
Handler devoted considerable time and 
effort to working with the parent 
teachers associations and the district’s 
school staffs to improve communica- 
tions between the Merrick schools and 
the Merrick community. Some of 
these activities included participation 
in the planning, preparation, and oper- 
ation of the district’s curriculum fairs, 
faculty and community surveys, and 
the gifted/talented task force. She 
contributed significantly to the book- 
let Guideline for Parents” and intro- 
duced the student photo-journal 
squads which still operate in the 
school district. 

Always an innovator, Miss Handler’s 
eye-catching and graphic publications 
were of great help in clarifying and 
making more understandable a variety 
of matters involving the school dis- 
trict, and aided considerably in con- 
veying to the Merrick community im- 
portant information on many aspects 
of the school district's activities. 
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Mr. Speaker, our great Nation is for- 
tunate indeed to count among its 
blessings public servants as talented 
and as dedicated as Miss Handler. Her 
career epitomizes the highest stand- 
ards of true citizenship. Her selfless 
service to school and community had 
benefited not only the Merrick School 
District and the Merrick community, 
but in a very real sense had benefited 
our Nation as well. Miss Handler de- 
serves our highest commendation. 

It is with this thought in mind, Mr. 
Speaker, that I call upon my col- 
leagues to join me in offering our con- 
gratulations and our warmest best 
wishes to Miss Handler. Her life and 
career are an inspiration to all of us.e 


RESCIND TAX ON ROADRAILER 
AND PIGGYBACK TRAILERS 


HON. ED JENKINS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation which 
would correct an inequity in the Sur- 
face Transportation Assistance Act of 
1982. Under this act, RoadRailer trail- 
ers are exempt from the full 12-per- 
cent Federal excise tax. A piggyback 
trailer, which is made and used for the 
same purpose, is not exempt. My bill 
would exempt these piggyback trailers 
and semitrailers for this tax. 

RoadRailers and piggyback trailers 
are designed to travel from the loading 
dock to the rail yard to be transferred 
for the long haul by rail. The only dif- 
ference between a RoadRailer and a 
piggyback trailer is that the Road- 
Railer has a set of train wheels and 
travels on the rail. The piggyback 
trailer is designed and manufactured 
to serve this same purpose but are now 
put at a competitive disadvantage by 
being taxed as an over-the-road trailer. 
Both the RoadRailer and the piggy- 
back trailer travel on the highway ap- 
proximately 3,000 miles per year, as 
compared to the average road trailer 
which travels on the highway more 
than 60,000 miles per year. 

I believe that it will be clear to my 
colleagues that these two rail vehicles, 
which are essentially identical in func- 
tion, should be allowed identical treat- 
ment under our Tax Code. 


REGULATORY NEGOTIATION 
CUTS REDTAPE 


HON. DONALD J. PEASE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1983 
@ Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
U.S. Small Business Week throughout 


America. It is an especially opportune 
time to reflect on what this Congress 
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might do to improve the small busi- 
ness climate. 

There recently appeared in the 
Washington Post of April 21, 1983, an 
account of another successful agree- 
ment reached between the Chemical 
Manufacturers Association, the Envi- 
ronmental Defense Fund, and the Nat- 
ural Resources Defense Council to reg- 
ulate low-level concentrations of poly- 
chlorinated biphenyls (PCB's). Nine 
months of regulatory negotiations be- 
tween these common adversaries pro- 
duced an unusual joint proposal for 
regulatory policy to be considered by 
the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

I insert the article in its entirety and 
commend it to my colleagues for read- 
ing. It is a fresh reminder of the prom- 
ise that regulatory negotiation com- 
missions—such as those authorized by 
my bill H.R. 996—hold for encouraging 
the public sector to work cooperatively 
with the private sector. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, ENVIRONMENTALISTS 

REACH ACCORD ON REGULATION OF PCB's 


(By Cass Peterson) 


After more than nine months of negotia- 
tions, the chemical industry and two leading 
environmental groups have agreed on a way 
to regulate low-level concentrations of poly- 
chlorinated biphenyls (PCBs). 

Their remaining task is to get the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency to agree to go 
along. 

The unusual joint proposal was submitted 
to the EPA last week by the Chemical Man- 
ufacturers Association, the Environmental 
Defense Fund and the Natural Resources 
Defense Council, traditional adversaries 
whose legal representatives meet more fre- 
quently in the courtroom than across a ne- 
gotiating table. 

At issue are small quantities of cancer- 
causing PCBs that sometimes are byprod- 
ucts when other chemicals are manufac- 
tured. Last October, the EPA proposed to 
study and regulate each of more than 100 
manufacturing processes that might 
produce PCBs. 

The prospect horrified the chemical in- 
dustry, which envisioned years of uncertain- 
ty while the agency plodded through its 
studies, proposed rules and sorted out court 
challenges. The environmentalists were no 
less aghast, envisioning a battalion of EPA 
regulators tied up with low-level PCBs, to 
the exclusion of other, potentially more 
hazardous materials. 

“We realized we seemed to have a joint in- 
terest in resolving this in such a way that 
wasn't resource-intensive,” said Chemical 
Manufacturers Association official Bob Fen- 
sterheim. 

Jacqueline M. Warren, counsel for the en- 
vironmental groups, said the joint proposal 
was a “reasonable way to deal with what is 
actually a small problem. It's a positive step, 
but then it was not a problem of the magni- 
tude of the use of PCBs in electrical equip- 
ment.” 

PCBs that are generated accidentally 
amount to no more than 100,000 pounds a 
year, according to Warren, compared with 
the 700 million pounds of highly concentrat- 
ed PCBs that are still in use, primarily as a 
conducting agent in electrical equipment. 

In addition, some of the PCBs created 
during chemical processes break down faster 
when released into the environment and 
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thus pose less of a long-term health hazard. 
The more chlorine atoms that are attached 
to the compound, the more hazardous it is; 
many of the byproduct PCBs have only one 
or two chlorine atoms. 

Under the joint proposal, chemical manu- 
facturers would be required to assure that 
PCB concentrations in their products aver- 
age less than 25 parts per million and never 
go higher than 50 parts per million. 

Concentrations released into the air would 
be restricted to no more than 10 parts per 
million, and those released into water would 
be restricted to a tenth of a part per million 
or less. 

The joint proposal took into account the 
lesser hazards posed by the mono- or dich- 
lorinated biphenyls, allowing the manufac- 
turer to “discount” them when calculating 
concentrations of PCBs. For example, 50 
parts of monochlorinated biphenyls would 
be considered the equivalent of one part, 
when determining the concentration of 
PCBs. 

An EPA spokesman this week called the 
proposal a “welcome” step and said that, 
while it might not be accepted, it will get 
“high priority” treatment. 

Last month, the EPA was able to settle a 
long and nettlesome quarrel between envi- 
ronmentalists and the steel industry with 
the help of a negotiated agreement on water 
pollution standards. 

Weeks earlier, the Chemical Manufactur- 
ers Association had joined forces with the 
Environmental Defense Fund in a lawsuit 
against the government, both seeking the 
establishment of a congressionally mandat- 
ed agency that would study the health ef- 
fects of hazardous substances. 

While such alliances are far from 
common, Fensterheim suggested that the 
PCBs proposal demonstrates that at least 
they are not impossible. 

“There aren't too many like this.“ he said. 
“But hopefully there will be a greater sense 
of cooperation between industry and such 
groups as EDF. Everybody has an interest 
in avoiding litigation.“ 6 


CATHOLICISM IN CRISIS WORTH 
READING 


HON. VIN WEBER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. WEBER. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
want to recommend to my colleagues 
an emerging scholarly journal enti- 
tled, “Catholicism in Crisis: A Journal 
of Lay Catholic Opinion.” 

Founded in November 1982 by a 
group of lay Catholic intellectuals, 
this monthly journal is designed to 
provide Catholics with alternative 
viewpoints on issues directly affecting 
the church. ý 

The following statement issued by 
the editorial board of Catholicism in 
Crisis best describes its objectives: 

Catholicism in Crisis, a journal of lay 
Catholic opinion, has come into existence: 

1. Because of the shared sense of its 
founders that, despite Vatican II's Declara- 
tion on the Laity, which envisaged an en- 
larged role for lay people in applying Chris- 
tian principles to practical problems, there 
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has been more rather than less clerical 
domination 

2. Because the diversity of opinion among 
intelligent Catholics is overridden by precip- 
itous press releases in the name of the bish- 
ops 

3. Because there are simply too many such 
swift releases with the hasty identification 
of one opinion as the Catholic opinion 

4. Because the bishops through their advi- 
sors are tugged in the direction of foreign 
policy when the domestic situation in the 
American church calls out for their moral 
and spiritual leadership 

5. Because the established Catholic jour- 
nals too often reflect the leftward drift of 
the bishops’ advisors. 

As post-Conciliar Catholics, the founders 
of Catholicism in Crisis are loyal sons and 
daughters of the church, responsive to the 
lead of the hierarchy, concerned lest the 
bishops be captured by those who foster a 
new clericalism, a systematic anti-American- 
ism and obedience to the winds of fashion. 

In another generation, the Spanish War 
posed a crisis for the Catholic laity because 
of the tendency of some bishops to see 
Franco as the champion of the church. 
Jacques Maritain spoke out against this. 
Commonweal was founded in large part be- 
cause of this crisis. Today it is likewise im- 
portant that the Catholic church not be 
identified with causes which are actually in- 
imical to her well-being and indeed survival. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, the first article 
appearing in the first journal further 
details the need for its existence. The 
article, entitled. The Present Crisis,“ 
reveals much of the sensitivities of the 
journal editorial board to challenges 
to the Catholic faith. 

THE PRESENT CRISIS 

Those of us who planned this new journal 
did so under the working title Catholicism 
in Crisis. We did so with the example of 
Reinhold Niebuhr vividly in mind, who on 
February 10, 1941, under analogous circum- 
stances, finding existing periodicals inhos- 
pitable, launched Christianity and Crisis. 
There were many crises in 1941, Niebuhr 
wrote, but only one the crisis: the intention 
of Hitler's armies to extinguish Christian 
civilization in Europe. “Our civilization was 
built by faith and prayers and hard work,” 
Niebuhr wrote —and it was also built by 
fighting.” 

Is there a Christian minister who believes 
that the rights which he daily enjoys and 
which he takes for granted, like the air he 
breathes, would be his to enjoy unless these 
rights has been fought for by Cromwell, by 
William of Orange and by Washington? Are 
Protestants in the United States to live off 
the liberties which others are maintaining 
for them and then express complete indif- 
ference to the fate of those whose sacrifice 
makes the tranquil and serene life of Ameri- 
can Christians possible? Should this become 
the American Protestant attitude toward 
the world, it would inscribe one of the dark- 
est pages of the annals of the Church. 

In 1941, the Christian Church was threat- 
ened with extinction in the North Atlantic. 
Today the crisis which threatens Catholi- 
cism is worldwide and far more formidable 
in military and police power than the jug- 
gernaut built by Adolph Hitler. While that 
crisis can never be far from our thoughts, it 
is not the crisis we have most in mind in 
launching this journal in 1982. 

In a lesser sense, our crisis is literary. We 
are dissatisfied with existing Catholic jour- 
nals and with—as we see it—the deteriorat- 
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ing quality of Catholic intellectual life. As 
Alasdair MacIntyre describes it in another 
context, too much moral “debate” has been 
reduced to shouting slogans at one another 
across partisan lines. 

The Editors believe that what used to be 
called “the liberal Catholic tradition“ has 
virtually disappeared in the United States. 
Moreover, the intellectual division of twenty 
years ago between progressives“ and con- 
servatives“ are now out of date. Many who 
used to be liberal have moved decisively to 
the left, both in substance and in style of ar- 
gument. Many, formerly conservatives, have 
become inventive, socially conscious and po- 
litically concerned. A new Catholic spirit is 
being born. It calls for a new voice. 

Moreover, the crisis in which we find our- 
selves is one of faith and theology, especial- 
ly concerning questions of the temporal 
order and the role of the laity. 

Stated precisely, the crisis is that clerical 
power—not only in the bishops and in their 
administrative staffs—has become over- 
weening. This is a direct consequence of so- 
called “Vatican II theology.” This “new the- 
ology” has four parts. Each of them weak- 
ens laymen and laywomen in their proper 
vocation. 

First is the misuse of the “collegiality” of 
bishops. In itself, linked to the pre-eminent 
authority of the Pope, such collegiality is 
good. But certain institutional develop- 
ments seem to us quite errant. National con- 
ferences of bishops are bringing politica) di- 
visions into the church. 

Second is the diminishment of the clergy. 
Many younger clergymen stress the priest- 
hood of the laity” in a false way, so as to di- 
minish the distinctiveness of their own 
priestly role and, in effect, merely to pa- 
tronize the laity. We who are laymen and 
laywomen are not, and do not aspire to be, 
priests. We do not want priests usurping lay 
roles. We need, and desire, a sharper theolo- 
gy of differentiation. 

Third is the aggrandizement of the clergy. 
Even as the distinction between vocations 
(manifested even in dress) is being fudged, 
clergymen are everywhere preempting lay 
roles. There is a manifest and tangible cleri- 
calization of the Catholic church, worse now 
than before the Council. More and more 
often, priests and bishops make political, 
economic and social pronouncements about 
the temporal order, to which the laity is ex- 
pected solely to react. This is an inversion of 
vocations and roles. It thwarts the normal 
workings of grace and personal vocation. It 
compounds mutual weaknesses. It invites 
hubris. 

Fourth is the diminishment of words of 
faith and holiness of life. Words like 
“prophecy,” “witness,” and charism“ are 
more and more used for strictly partisan po- 
litical opinions, less and less used of authen- 
tic faith and practice. This is a species of 
theological imperialism, the coercion of 
false labeling. 

The crisis in the Catholic church of 1982 
is that the church seems in danger of losing 
its true, original, and profound identity, in 
order to become what it is not, an instru- 
ment of temporal power. Nearly always 
today, this temporal assertion of the church 
is leftward in its force, as in former times it 
was often rightward. Yet whether tilting to 
the left or to the right, the fundamental 
theological error is the same. 

We do not wish merely to mourn the pass- 
ing of the liberal Catholic tradition; we wish 
to breathe life back into it. Many battles 
must be fought, both to our left and to our 
right. We are, first of all, Catholic—our 
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faith is dear to us. To be Catholic“ means 
to have a sense of community, of tradition, 
of faith and prayer and contemplation, and 
perhaps of tragedy (as in the crucifixion 
and death) not common to those who are 
“liberal” in other ways. 

But we are also liberal“ in the sense that 
not all Catholics are. We are neither social- 
ists nor traditionals. Our vision of the tem- 
poral order is rather like that of Jacques 
Maritain, from whose Center we publish. 
We believe that history has a narrative 
form; that social progress, though difficult 
and reversible, lies within human possibili- 
ty; and that the liberal society is an authen- 
tic, although imperfect, expression of the 
Gospels in political economy, made possible 
by the long leavening of human cultures 
with the faith of Judaism and Christianity. 

We dread the “great, climactic battle” 
which Solzhenitsyn predicts on the horizon. 
We resist the flirtation of so many in the 
Church with ideas of political economy cer- 
tain to diminish both liberty and productivi- 
ty. We look for a return of American 
laymen and laywomen to their full responsi- 
bilities in the Church. We expect a “new 
spring.“ after the present critical years. 

I would ask my colleagues to keep 
their eye on this fine publication. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker.e 


MINIMUM WAGES 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
during this period of high unemploy- 
ment, I believe it is especially impor- 
tant that we continue to scrutinize the 
Government-mandated minimum wage 
laws. 

A Government-mandated minimum 
wage does not raise real wages, but it 
does raise prices and cause unemploy- 
ment. Wage rates are determined by 
supply and demand, and a given wage 
reflects the productivity of the work 
being performed. If the Government 
arbitrarily raises wages above the 
market level, some or all of the jobs in 
a given category will be eliminated. 

A minimum wage is not in the best 
interest of the American worker—par- 
ticularly the least educated and least 
skilled. It does, however, provide poli- 
ticians with one more excuse to estab- 
lish additional Federal welfare pro- 
grams in the name of helping the un- 
employed. The result, of course, is 
greater Government control at the ex- 
pense of the American people. 

The following article by the noted 
economist Dr. Hans F. Sennholz dis- 
cusses this issue in greater detail. I 
commend the article which appeared 
in the May 1983 issue of the Freeman, 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

MINIMUM WAGES 
(By Hans F. Sennholz) 

In simple language, a minimum wage law 
is nothing more than a government order 
that workers must not work unless they find 
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jobs paying at least the stated minimum. It 
is an order to employers that they must pay 
workers the minimum, or not employ them 
at all. It is a direct order that is enforced by 
the coercive powers of the state. 

The minimum wage movement came into 
existence, in concert with the union move- 
ment, as a consequence of severe criticism of 
“sweat shops” in the home-work system, 
which permitted employees to perform 
manufacturing services at home rather than 
in a factory. The system, which enabled 
women and children to participate in simple 
production, constituted a major threat to 
the union movement. To eradicate this 
threat and all other competition from low- 
cost labor, labor unions, since their very be- 
ginning, have called for government inter- 
vention. 

Minimum wage legislation originated in 
New Zealand in 1894 and came to England 
in 1909, when Parliament established trade 
boards with the power to fix minimum 
rates. In the United States, the movement 
at first was confined to state legislation ap- 
plicable to women and children only. The 
federal government entered the field during 
the 1930s when it passed labor laws with 
limited application, such as the Bacon-Davis 
Act of 1931, the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act of 1936, certain provisions of the 
U.S Housing Act of 1937, the Sugar Act of 
1937, and the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
In the same year, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act provided much broader coverage and es- 
tablished a minimum wage level of 25 cents 
per hour, covering employees of all busi- 
nesses engaged in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for such commerce. 
Later amendments to the F.L.S.A. raised the 
minimum wage to the present level. 

There is an infinity of political errors 
which, once adopted and enacted, become 
principles of statesmanship. Labor legisla- 
tion summarily disposed of the homework 
system and then set out to raise wage rates 
and improve working conditions by political 
force. To most political parties this is su- 
preme statemanship that takes precedence 
over all other considerations. But unfortu- 
nately, it is also the root cause of mass un- 
employment that is inflicting immeasurable 
harm on millions of innocent victims. 

An unhampered labor market offers op- 
portunities to anyone seeking employment. 
The pressures of competition by both work- 
ers and employers establish a wage rate at 
which everyone eager to work can find a 
job, and every employer eager to hire more 
help can find more workers. But when gov- 
ernment sets out forcibly to lift wage rates 
above those set by competition, chronic un- 
employment emerges. It causes countless 
economic distortions, reduces economic 
output, lowers personal incomes, and aggra- 
vates the plight of the poor. 

A wage rate set above a person's own pro- 
ductive contribution causes his unemploy- 
ment, pricing him right out of the labor 
market. Surely, minimum wage legislation 
does not directly affect a worker whose 
training and skills earn him a wage in excess 
of the minimum. But it seriously jeopardizes 
the employment of all those unskilled work- 
ers who produce and consequently earn less 
than the minimum. In the United States, 
minimum wage legislation does grievous 
harm to millions of unskilled laborers, espe- 
cially among the racial and ethnic minori- 
ties—Blacks, Puerto Ricans, Chicanos, Mexi- 
cans, and American Indians. 

THE VICTIMS 


Most critics of minimum wage legislation 
do not concern themselves with the proprie- 
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ty and morality of political intervention 
with the production process. They accept 
the rationale of political supremacy and 
government power, but lament the evil ef- 
fects of unemployment on some highly visi- 
ble groups of victims, such as young people, 
especially black teenagers. Therefore, they 
are designing special programs for teenagers 
and other groups, calling for massive gov- 
ernment expenditures on their behalf. Un- 
fortunately they are overlooking most of 
the affected population. 

Recent research confirms that only about 
one-third of low-wage earners are teenagers, 
almost one-half are twenty-five to sixty-four 
years of age. Two-thirds of the low-wage 
population are believed to be female, and 
some ten percent are individuals sixty-five 
years old or older. Altogether they comprise 
some ten percent of American labor. Other 
estimates are even higher. Of course, these 
workers who are earning the minimum or 
near-minimum wages are the very workers 
who tend to be, or are in danger of being, 
displaced by wage legislation. 

It is an unfortunate fact that many mi- 
nority youngsters with lower levels of edu- 
cation, training, and experience than white 
youngsters, are often less productive. In an 
unhampered labor market they would not 
be able to earn as high a wage as their more 
productive competitors, but would find em- 
ployment at lower rates. When the mini- 
mum is raised above their productive ability, 
they are likely to be dismissed, or not to be 
hired. This explains why the unemployment 
rate of black youth in recent years has 
ranged between 40 and 50 percent, which is 
double the rate of white teenagers. If we 
add those individuals who in frustration and 
desperation have given up their search for 
employment, the unemployment rate 
among black youth may, in our estimate, 
exceed 70 percent. 


SUBMARGINAL WORKERS 


Other workers with similar limitations 
find it equally difficult to find employment 
at the minimum rate. Unskilled women, stu- 
dents seeking summer employment, and es- 
pecially unskilled service workers in hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, laundries, automotive 
service stations, are living continuously with 
the dangers of unemployment due to mini- 
mum wage increases. It is true, not every 
minimum wage worker loses his employ- 
ment when the minimum rate is raised. Em- 
ployers may seek to offset the boost with 
economies in other labor expenses or 
through exaction of greater effort and per- 
formance by the covered workers. Wherever 
such adjustments are impractical the sub- 
marginal workers are laid off, that is, all 
those workers whose costs exceed the antici- 
pated price of the incremental goods pro- 
duced or services rendered. 

Obviously unemployment is more severe 
in industries employing a great many un- 
skilled workers than in other industries re- 
lying mainly on professional and highly 
skilled labor. And it is more keenly felt in 
cities with concentrations of unskilled labor 
than in prosperous suburbs. For the South 
with its millions of unskilled black workers 
every minimum wage boost is a calamity. In 
Puerto Rico it is an unmitigated disaster. 

But no matter how tragic the economic ef- 
fects may be on certain groups of victims, 
we must not overlook the psychological 
harm and the moral wrong that are inflict- 
ed on them. Condemned to idleness and use- 
lessness in a highly productive society and 
barred from making their own contribu- 
tions, many in desperation are turning to 
vice and crime. The inordinate national 
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crime rate attests to a moral decay that is 
working evil in the centers of unemploy- 
ment and public assistance. And let us not 
forget the productive members of American 
society who not only must forgo the valua- 
ble services which the disemployed workers 
could render, but also are forced to support 
them through taxation and other exactions. 
In return, they are compelled to live in con- 
stant fear of crimes against their persons 
and property. 
BENEFITS FOR A FEW 


It is true a few minimum-wage earners ac- 
tually benefit from a mandated increase. 
The law that raises the minimum renders 
submarginal all those workers who produce 
and earn less than the new minimum. It 
withdraws them from productive employ- 
ment and deprives economic production of 
their services, which affects the labor 
market just like the conscription of millions 
of young men into military service. Their 
withdrawal from productive employment 
raises the marginal productivity of the re- 
maining workers and, therefore, increases 
their wages. It also lifts some submarginal 
labor above the threshold of employability. 
If the minimum is raised from $5 to $5.50, 
the most productive among the excluded 
workers will be lifted to the new minimum 
in a declining order of productivity, that is, 
first workers who were earning $5.49, then 
others earning $5.48, $5.47, and so forth. 
But consumer reluctance to bear the higher 
labor costs usually sets a narrow limit to the 
lifting process, which consigns most submin- 
imum workers to the new army of the un- 
employed. 

Political force may disrupt economic activ- 
ity and forcibly benefit some workers at the 
expense of others. It cannot stimulate pro- 
duction and promote universal well-being by 
withdrawing millions of able workers from 
economic production. If by law or decree a 
government actually could raise the wages 
and improve the working conditions of all 
workers, it would be cowardly and irrespon- 
sible to be content with $2, or $3, or $4 mini- 
mums. Let us make it $10 per hour, or 
better yet, $100 an hour. 

If a minimum wage law actually could im- 
prove the working and living conditions of 
all people, let us urge the governments of 
undeveloped countries to imitate our exam- 
ple. Surely, it would alleviate the poverty 
and suffering of the masses of India, China, 
and many African and Latin American 
countries. Actually, it would create horren- 
dous unemployment and jeopardize the very 
survival of the poor. Neither the U.S. gov- 
ernment nor foreign governments can im- 
prove general working conditions by law or 
decree; only rising production can bring it 
about. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Nor can a government grant social bene- 
fits that do not reduce the workers’ take- 
home pay. The incidence of any and all ben- 
efits falls on the wage earner. For an em- 
ployer the worker's take-home wage is just 
another component of the total price he 
must pay for the services of a worker. He 
would not be an employer for long if he 
were to ignore all other employment costs, 
such as retirement and pension costs, paid 
holidays and vacations, healthcare insur- 
ance, profit-sharing plans, welfare funds, or 
any other fringe benefits. And it does not 
matter to him whether he may deduct the 
fringe benefit costs from the worker's pay 
or must make direct payment to third par- 
ties. In both cases the burden falls on the 
employee. The employer is concerned only 
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with the total price he must pay for the 
services of a worker. 

The minimum wage as set by government 
must not be confused with the total employ- 
ment costs of a worker, which in every case 
greatly exceed the former. Corporations 
that offer equal benefits to all their employ- 
ees may grant fringe benefits that amount 
to 35 percent of executive pay and to 100 
percent or more of a minimum-wage-earn- 
er's pay. But even without any such contrac- 
tual privileges, the benefits mandated by 
government do add considerably to total 
costs. There are Social Security exactions 
and heavy levies for unemployment and 
workmen’s compensations. The $3 minimum 
Wage may actually amount to $5 minimum 
cost, and the $5 minimum wage to $10 mini- 
mum cost. It is, therefore, misleading to 
speak of a small“ boost of the minimum 
wage rate as if the mandated and contrac- 
tual benefits would remain unchanged. The 
small minimum boost may actually amount 
to a sizable increase in total labor cost. 

For an employer it is irrelevant whether 
he allocates 5 percent of employee wages to 
fringe benefits or 95 percent. His only con- 
cern is the total price he must pay to secure 
the services of a worker. If government 
forces him to pay more than the worker is 
expected to contribute to production he can 
be expected to dismiss the worker. And 
again it does not matter whether govern- 
ment mandates an increase of take-home 
pay or of fringe costs. A $1 boost in the rate 
of minimum wages has the same ill effect on 
employment as a $1 rise in the levies for 
Social Security and workmen's compensa- 
tion. 

Through their labor, workers pay for all 
of the fringe benefits they are receiving. 
They also make good for their on-the-job 
training by receiving low wages that allow 
for the expenses of their training. When the 
minimum wage is raised employers may 
react to the boost in labor cost by reducing 
their expenditures on benefits. In particu- 
lar, they may respond by reducing the 
amounts spent for on-the-job training. 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE SKILLS AND 
KNOWLEDGE 


For young people the most important 
fringe benefit is the opportunity to acquire 
new skills and knowledge, which enhances 
their productivity in the future. Most jobs 
offer an opportunity to learn through 
formal training programs or informal] learn- 
ing by experience. On-the-job training not 
only imparts basic skills, but also stimulates 
motivation, nurtures a sense of responsibil- 
ity. and generally prepares young people for 
rewarding roles in productive society. If 
they fail to acquire the experience, training, 
competencies and credentials in their form- 
ative years, they will have difficulty holding 
regular jobs in their adult years. Any bar- 
rier to on-the-job training inflicts serious 
harm on them. 

Millions of young workers who are disem- 
ployed by the minimum wage may never ac- 
quire the general training and specific skills 
that make them useful members of society. 
They may never learn the basic discipline 
and ethos of labor that are so essential in 
our society. Instead, prolonged unemploy- 
ment so early in life may prepare them for a 
precarious and bitter existence on public 
welfare. More millions may remain em- 
ployed at or near the minimum, but their 
on-the-job training may be reduced or elimi- 
nated as a result of mandated minimum in- 
creases, which may keep them marginally 
productive throughout life. And their more 
creative fellowmen not only must forgo 
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their valuable cooperation, but may even be 
called upon to assist them and their depend- 
ents. 


INTRASTATE QUARANTINES OF 
ANIMALS AND POULTRY 
UNDER EXTRAORDINARY 
EMERGENCY CONDITIONS 


HON. EDWARD R. MADIGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing, by request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, legislation 
that would authorize intrastate quar- 
antines of animals and poultry under 
extraordinary emergency conditions. 
This bill is identical in language to the 
bill H.R. 5455 that passed the House 
by voice vote under suspension of the 
rules on September 23, 1982. It was ex- 
pected that this bill would be passed 
by the Senate during the lameduck 
session, but this did not happen. 

This bill would expand the powers of 
the Secretary of Agriculture after he 
has declared an extraordinary emer- 
gency due to the existence of any dan- 
gerous, communicable disease of live- 
stock or poultry of the United States. 
Public Law 87-518, the act of July 2, 
1982 (21 U.S.C. 134a(b)) authorizes the 
Secretary to declare such an extraordi- 
nary emergency and take specified ac- 
tions when he finds that a State or 
other jurisdiction is not taking ade- 
quate measures to control any such 
disease. USDA presently does not have 
authority to prevent the intrastate 
movement of animals, animal car- 
casses, animal products, or articles in 
such an emergency situation, unless 
the Secretary finds that the animals 
are or have been affected by or ex- 
posed to such a disease and that the 
carcasses, products, and articles were 
so related to such animals as to be 
likely to be a means of disseminating 
such disease. Then he may seize, quar- 
antine, and dispose of the particular 
animals, carcasses, products, or arti- 
cles involved. 

The Secretary of Agriculture consid- 
ers that additional authority is needed 
to quarantine specific localities and 
control the intrastate movement of 
animals, their carcasses, and related 
products and articles which are not 
necessarily found to be affected with 
or exposed to any dangerous commu- 
nicable disease of livestock and poul- 
try. This additional authority would 
make it possible for USDA to imple- 
ment the most effective quarantine 
controls to prevent the inadvertent 
intrastate spread of such a disease 
from affected localities. Uncontrolled 
movements of livestock and poultry 
into affected areas can hamper control 
and eradication efforts by increasing 
the population of exposed animals 
needing treatment. The outbreak of 
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exotic newcastle disease in southern 
California in 1971-73 and recent out- 
breaks in March and April 1980 in 
California, Virginia, and Pennsylvania 
clearly demonstrate the need for this 
additional authority according to the 
Department of Agriculture.e 


E. ROSS ADAIR 
HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened to learn of the death of my 
friend and former colleague, Mr. Ross 
Adair. 

Since I began my terms in Congress, 
I had learned to admire and respect 
Ross for his great talents, faithful 
service, and strong conviction to stand 
by what he believed in. In his 20 years 
in Congress, Ross had risen to become 
the ranking Republican member on 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and subsequently was honored by 
being named the Ambassador to Ethio- 
pia which he served as until 1974. 

Ross’ contribution to foreign affairs 
and veteran policies had been valuable 
to me and my fellow Members in Con- 
gress. His devotion and expertise had 
been of great value to this country. 

You can be assured that his good 
disposition, leadership, and presence 
has always been missed by the Con- 
gress since he retired and now he will 
be sorely missed by everyone who 
knew him. 

I would like to extend my deepest 
sympathy to his lovely wife, Marian, 
and all the members of the Adair 
family. Ross will not be forgotten in 
my thought and prayers. 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. HOYER. Madam Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
the occasion of Small Business Week, 
which has been designed by Presiden- 
tial proclamation as May 8 through 13. 
I am pleased to pay this tribute, not 
only for the many men and women 
who own, operate, and are employed 
at the thousands of small businesses in 
my own Fifth Congressional District, 
but to those millions throughout the 
Nation. At the same time, I feel it is 
most fitting to honor my friend and 
fellow Marylander, Congressman 
PaRREN MITCHELL, who so ably chairs 
the House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. 
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Chairman MITCcHELL’s leadership has 
insured that the concerns of small 
business receive the attention they de- 
serve in the Congress. Throughout the 
difficult past few years, when reces- 
sion has hit hardest on the small busi- 
nesses of this Nation, Chairman 
MITCHELL has, time and time again, 
stood before this body and champi- 
oned legislation to bring much needed 
relief. It has not been an easy task in 
the crowded agenda of concerns, but it 
has been necessary, and the chair- 
man’s efforts are to be commended. 

This year’s celebration theme truly 
expresses the deep-felt commitment 
our citizens have always had toward 
small business. There's No Business 
Like Small Business“ has been the 
foundation block for all our industry. 
from the earliest colonial days. Today. 
small businesses employ nearly 55 per- 
cent of our workers, lending their 
knowledge and expertise to everything 
from complex computer systems to 
corner lemonade stands. 

While small businesses have ab- 
sorbed much of the impact of the 
greatest recession since World War II. 
with a failure rate unacceptably high, 
new business ventures are at an all 
time high, reflecting the stick- to- it- 
iveness” indigenous to this American 
industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the men and women of 
the small businesses of this country 
are truly the cornerstone of our socie- 
ty. Iam proud to join my colleagues in 
this salute to these people, who have 
accepted the challenge of operating a 


business. They are the people respon- 


sible for keeping Prince Georges 
County, Md., and the rest of America 
working. 


NATHAN HALE AWARD RE- 
CEIVED BY HON. MATTHEW 
RINALDO 


HON. JIM COURTER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join in congratulating 
my good friend Marr RINALDO on re- 
ceipt of the New Jersey Reserve Offi- 
cer Association’s Nathan Hale Award. 
Having myself been privileged to re- 
ceive this award, I know what an 
honor it is and how proud Marr must 
feel. 

As our history books tell us, Nathan 
Hale was a true patriot, and key figure 
in our country’s struggle for independ- 
ence. It is especially fitting, then, that 
those individuals, like my New Jersey 
colleague, who have demonstrated a 
concern for the defense and freedom 
of our country be bestowed with an 
award named after one of our earliest 
military heroes. As a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, I 
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believe such concern cannot be more 
clearly illustrated than by vigorous 
and firm support of our Nation’s de- 
fenses. National security must always 
be the first and most important priori- 
ty for Congress for without such 
strength all our cherished liberties are 
in jeopardy. 

During his years in the House, I 
know Marr has shown this concern. 
His stand on many issues vital to the 
well-being of the military indicates he 
is conscious of the fact that a strong 
defense is everybody's responsibility. 
All this country’s heroes, most particu- 
larly, Nathan Hale, have known that a 
crucial ingredient of the continuation 
of a free society rests on a nation’s 
ability to defend itself. Those who 
have shown this recognization are, in 
today’s difficult times, especially de- 
serving of our respect and in this 
regard, I personally congratulate Marr 
RINALDo on being distinguished in this 
way. o 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 
HON. JOHN R. McKERNAN, JR. 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. McKERNAN. Madam Speaker, 
the President has proclaimed the week 
of May 8, 1983, as National Small 
Business Week. It is indeed fitting 
that a week be set aside to pay tribute 
to the significant contributions which 
this vital sector of our Nation’s econo- 
my has made to our society as a whole. 

Small businesses form the founda- 
tion on which our free enterprise 
system is based. Roughly 95 percent of 
all businesses are firms with fewer 
than 100 employees, accounting for 
almost 55 percent of all jobs. More 
than 86 percent of new jobs are cre- 
ated by small businesses. In addition, 
they account for more than 50 percent 
of all scientific and industrial innova- 
tion. 

The term “small business” takes on 
a different connotation insofar as the 
State of Maine is concerned. Maine's 
business community is characterized 
by businesses with 10 to 20 employees, 
not 100. As I have traveled throughout 
the First District of Maine and spoken 
with hundreds of employers and em- 
ployees of Maine’s small businesses, I 
have become increasingly aware that 
our 10- to 20-employee-size small busi- 
nesses still have not received the sup- 
port from Congresss which they both 
deserve and need if they are going to 
continue to play a vital role in our 
economy. 

There is no question that small busi- 
nesses have collectively contributed 
more to our society than any other 
sector. But, regrettably, small busi- 
nesses are the most vulnerable to 
downturns in the economy, particular- 
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ly when accompanied by high interest 
rates. The past few years saw alarming 
numbers of small businesses fold, as 
interest rates hit record heights. For- 
tunately, this trend appears to have 
been reversed, but we cannot afford to 
turn our backs on small businesses 
now after merely voicing support for 
them on the floor of the House. If our 
Nation’s small businesses are going to 
continue to provide our citizens with 
jobs and an improved standard of 
living through innovative break- 
throughs, then we in Congress have 
got to continue to insure that small 
businesses have access to needed cap- 
ital. And we need to insure that they 
will not again be subjected to the high 
interest rates of past years. 

I am hopeful that, after we have 
paid this much deserved tribute to our 
Nation’s small businesses this week, I 
will have an opportunity to participate 
in a dialog with them to hear how we 
in Congress can best address the prob- 
lems that still face our Nation's small 
businesses. 


DEFUNDING THE LEFT 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday May 12, 1983 


Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder just how many in this body 
have any idea where the money goes 
after we appropriate it for respective 
departments in the executive branch. 
If the truth were known I do not think 
that the majority of this body would 
vote for their money to be spent in 
such a manner. 

Thanks to the April, 1983 issue of 
Conservative Digest, I can now share 
with my colleagues, and I hope a good 
amount of the American public, where 
our hard earned money is being spent. 

For this Record entry I single out 
the Department of Education. Would 
the majority of this body go on vote 
record: In favor of financing Marxist- 
Leninist terrorist movements in El Sal- 
vador; in favor of a lesbian rights reso- 
lution; in favor of more centralized 
government or socialism leading to 
communism; in favor of the youth arm 
of the American Communist Party. 
More appropriate, would Members of 
this House by vote approve the ex- 
penditure of $4,323,245.00 for such ac- 
tivity or causes. The answer to all 
would be an emphatic no.“ 

It is a continuing wonder to me that 
the President would allow such non- 
sense to go on. This is especially so in 
view of the fact that one organization 
to receive thousands of dollars is one 
that hopes that Mr. Reagan’s state of 
the Union message, his last one, will 
be his * * next to last.“ Where your 
money is being spent by the Depart- 
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ment of Education from the April, 
1983 issue of Conservative Digest fol- 
lows: 


{From the Conservative Digest, April 1983] 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


(By Secretary Terrel Bell) 


When he took office in 1981, Ronald 
Reagan vowed he would dismantle the De- 
partment of Education (DoEd). As recently 
as the Feb. 18, 1983 Conservative Political 
Action Conference, he promised “and do not 
think for a moment I have given up—we 
need to eliminate the unnecessary and po- 
litically engendered Department of Educa- 
tion.“ 

Yet DoEd lives. Under Secretary Terrel 
Bell, DoEd still funds anti-American groups, 
and political activities overtly inimical to 
Reagan himself. 

Recent funding includes: 

Two grants totaling $538,389 to the Na- 
tional Conference of State Legislatures 
(NCSL) (February 2, 1981 and March 1. 
1982). 

Representing NCSL, New Hampshire 
House Speaker John B. Tucker attacked 
President Reagan's New Federalism pro- 
gram because the [budget] cuts far over- 
shadow the process itself. 

NCSL president William Passanante, 
Speaker of the New York Assembly, claimed 
Reagan administration policies will com- 
pound the human and budget problems 
facing cities.” 

$98,000 to the American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) (February 1, 1981). 

In January, AFT President Albert Shank- 
er attacked President Reagan's tuition tax 
credit proposal: It is discouraging to sup- 
porters of public education that the presi- 
dent remains on the tuition tax credit band- 
wagon. The AFT and others will do all in its 
power to derail this ill-conceived scheme.” 

$75,000 to the Labor Institute for Human 
Enrichment, Inc. (July 30, 1981). 

Albert Shanker heads the 
board of directors. 

In January Shanker said about Ronald 
Reagan, “Perhaps the only encouraging 
aspect of the president's State of the Union 
message is that, hopefully, it is his next-to- 
last.“ 

At AFr's July 1982 convention, Shanker 
told 3,000 delegates they should work hard 
politically and hold out for 2 more years” 
till a Democrat succeeds Reagan. 

$72,454 for the third year of a grant to the 
Campesina Project, which gives migrant 
farm women classes in survival skills Lin- 
cluding methods of obtaining food stamps 
and Medi-Cal], leadership 
training . . . citizen advocacy” (Fiscal Year 
1982). 

The Campesina Project is run by the Bay 
Area Bilingual Education League (BABEL), 
an Oakland-based Hispanic community 
action group, given at least $2,050,923 in 
1981 by several DoEd programs. The Cam- 
pesina Project is run by Dolores Huerta, 
first vice-president of the United Farm 
Workers union. 

$156,345 to the National Organization for 
Women Legal Defense and Education Fund 
(NOWLDEFP) (October 16, 1982). 

Nowldef’s parent group is the National 
Organization for Women (NOW). Then- 
president Eleanor Smeal sent out a fund- 
raising appeal in early 1982, noting: 
“(NOW] has two political action committees 
that were created to truly advance women's 
rights at the ballot box. This year we're 
going to use these political action commit- 
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tees in a way that will make the politicians 
of this country really sit up and take notice. 

The 1982 NOW National Conference 
passed a “Lesbian Rights Resolution.” 

The Conference said possession of nuclear 
weapons is antithetical to the possibilities 
for creating a feminist society.” 

$72,317 to the National Urban League's 
Greenville, S.C. office (June 18, 1982). Ac- 
cording to the Washington Post, the League 
received $110 million from various federal 
agencies in 1980. It recently joined Ralph 
Nader, the Gray Panthers and other left- 
wing groups in endorsing “Reclaim America 
Week —a nationwide protest sponsored by 
National People’s Action, a radical group 
using confrontational organizing to effect 
social change. 

$95,673 to the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union (ILGWU) from DoEd’s 
Fund for the Improvement of Post-second- 
ary Education for a “ILGWU learning orga- 
nization project” (April 26, 1982). According 
to Information Digest, ILGWU supports 
Marxist-Leninist terrorist movements in El 
Salvador and opposes U.S. support of the 
beleagured, democratically elected Salvador- 
an government. 

$55,919 to the United Federation of 
Teachers (UFT) (July 21, 1981). American 
Federation of Teachers (AFT) President 
Albert Shanker heads the UFT. 

Addressing the Rochester Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Shanker “blasted President Rea- 
gan's fiscal policies.“ reported UPI. He 
“pledged local educators would continue to 
lobby local, state and national representa- 
tives in an effort to combat Reagan's budget 
maneuvering.” 

$931,775 to the Phelps-Stokes Fund (April 
1, 1981). In December 1981, Fund President 
Franklin H. Williams said. The Reagan ad- 
ministration's actions and proposed actions. 
its budget cuts and budget priorities, its 
nominations and proposed appointments 
constitute a litany of lost faith in the Amer- 
ican dream.” 

Two grants totaling $205,047 to the Na- 
tional Student Educational Fund (June 25, 
1981 and February 27, 1981). 

UPI reports Joe Sweeney, program direc- 
tor of the National Student Education Fund 
and the U.S. Student Association.. said 
student lobbying efforts paid off [in 1981) 
by keeping cuts in federal student aid from 
being as drastic as President Reagan first 
proposed.” 

In June 1981, the Fund opposed Reagan's 
nominee for solicitor general, Rex E. Lee— 
because Lee thought the ERA would freeze 
women's issues “into constitutional con- 
crete,” rather than letting elected officials 
decide them. 

$107,630 to the United States Student As- 
sociation (USSA) (July 31, 1981). According 
to Human Events, USSA is a “pro-Marxist 
student group that recently elected as its 
vice-chairman one Pedro Rodriquez, the 
former national student secretary of the 
Young Workers Liberation League (YWLL), 
the youth arm of the Communist party.” 

$23,179 to the National Audubon Society 
(September 15, 1981). In March, the Society 
joined 9 environmentalist groups who “said 
... they were stepping up their attacks in 
the hope that publicity from the EPA crisis 
would help in bringing additional pressure 
on Reagan to reverse policies.“ AP reports. 

Two grants totaling $181,400 to the Na- 
tional Women’s Law Center (NWLC) from 
DoEd's Women's Educational Equity Act 
Program (July 1, 1981 and June 12, 1981). 

In December 1981, the Reagan administra- 
tion proposed redefining federal financial 
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aid: small colleges and technical schools— 
whose students received only Guaranteed 
Student Loans, Parent Loans or Pell 
Grants—no longer would have to meet com- 
plex civil rights requirements. Discrimina- 
tions would still be prosecuted, but red rape 
cut. 

This met with strong opposition from 
such groups as ... the National Women's 
Law Center,” according to the Washington 
Post. NWLC attorney Margaret A. Kohn 
called the proposal “outrageous,” reports 
AP. She charged Reagan administration of- 
ficials with having greater concern for polit- 
ical actions than legality. 

In March 1983 the administration dropped 
the proposal. 

$91,000 to the Health Equity Project from 
the Women's Educational Equity Act Pro- 
gram (August 31, 1981). 

In February 1981, the Washington Post 
reported: A judge's ruling that federal laws 
against sex discrimination do not apply to 
interscholastic and intercollegiate sports 
programs that do not receive federal aid 
drew a swift and angry response from 
the women's athletic establishment.“ in- 
cluding the Health Equity Project. 

Project Director Margaret Dunkel said, 
“This decision has to be appealed.” 

$82,202 to Working Women: the National 
Association of Office Workers (April 27, 
1981). 

In 1980, at Worker Women’s urging, 
Jimmy Carter's Labor Department charged 
National City Bank of Cleveland with dis- 
crimination. 

In February 1982, Ronald Reagan’s Labor 
Department dropped the suit, after the 
bank pledged to post future job openings 
and increase counseling and education pro- 
grams for women and minorities. 

Working Women's executive director 
Karen Nussbaum blasted Reagan: Working 
Women will be consulting our attorneys 
about further legal action.” 

$115,573 to the Mexican American legal 
Defense and Education Fund (June 25, 
1981). 

In January 1983, fund president Vilman 
Martinez attacked President Reagan at the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights: 
“Your insensitivity to our concerns and the 
unfairness of your administration’s econom- 
ic policies have caused untold and unneces- 
sary misery in our committees. These must 
be challenged.” 

$136,807 to the Women’s Action Alliance, 
Inc. from the Women's Educational Equity 
Act Program for a Nonsexist child develop- 
ment project" (June 30, 1981). 

Feminist Gloria Steinem headed the Alli- 
ance in the early 1970s. It supports abortion 
on demand, and federal financing of abor- 
tions. 

$46,935 to the National Urban Coalition 
(August 28, 1981). 

In May 1982 the Coalition charged the 
Reagan administration was risking a renew- 
al of urban violence. People are worried, 
scared, about this summer. The atmosphere 
out there is scary,” said coalition president 
M. Carl Holman. 

$1,237,600 to the League of United Latin 
American Citizens (LULAC) National Edu- 
cation Service Center, Inc. for a talent 
search" (May 31, 1981). 

President Tony Bonilla opened LULAC's 
1982 national executive board meeting with 
a “call for opposition to Reagan's policy of 
decentralized government,” UPI reported.e 
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NURSING HOME DEREGULATION 
MORATORIUM AND STUDY 
COMMISSION 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


e Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
year, my colleagues and I introduced 
H.R. 6916 in response to the adminis- 
tration's stated purpose to deregulate 
the nursing home industry. The criti- 
cal element of the bill, a moratorium 
on deregulation, was incorporated in 
the Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibil- 
ity Act of 1982. The moratorium will 
expire this summer. The statement of 
managers also asked the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to consult 
with the Congress before taking any 
further action to deregulate nursing 
homes. 

When Mrs. Heckler was nominated 
to be Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, we wrote to her, expressing 
our concern. Here is the text of our 
letter: 

FEBRUARY 23, 1983. 

DEAR MADAM SECRETARY-DESIGNATE: We 
would like to congratulate you on your ap- 
pointment to the Cabinet. There are many 
areas where our committees have worked 
closely with Secretary Schweiker and we 
look forward to continuing constructive re- 
lations with you. There is an important 
matter that remains under discussion be- 
tween the Department of our committees. 
We are writing to call your personal atten- 
tion to the matter. 


When this Administration took office, it 
prepared a list of “burdensome” regulations. 
In the Department of Health and Human 
Services, nursing home health and safety 
was targeted for deregulation. The Health 


Care Financing Administration stopped 
work on proposals developed under the pre- 
vious administration and set up its own 
Task Force on Regulatory Relief. The task 
force worked first on a rewrite of the Condi- 
tions of Participation, which govern the 
standards that a facility must meet to re- 
ceive Medicare or Medicaid payment. The 
draft proposal that was circulated informal- 
ly, but never published by the Department, 
drew opposition from States, nursing home 
residents and their advocates, and the non- 
profit nursing homes. The Secretary made a 
public announcement in March 1982 that 
health and safety standards for nursing 
homes “will remain untouched” and stopped 
work on changing the Conditions of Partici- 
pation (subpart K). 

On May 27, HCFA issued a new deregula- 
tory proposal, which would have weakened 
the enforcement of nursing home standards. 
This proposal would have allowed less fre- 
quent inspections by state survey and certi- 
fication agencies. It would have allowed 
states that wished to accept inspections by 
the Joint Commission on Accreditation of 
Hospitals, using JCAH standards in place of 
Federal standards, to deem JCAH accredita- 
tion to be equivalent to state survey and cer- 
tification. We have attached our analysis of 
these rules. 

The May 27 proposal was opposed by the 
States, by nursing home residents and their 
advocates, and following a hearing in the 
Senate, was unanimously opposed by the 
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Senate Special Committee on Aging. Our 
Committees received hundreds of letters op- 
posing the rules, and tried unsuccessfully to 
get Secretary Schweiker to testify on the 
rules. We then introduced H.R. 6916, to es- 
tablish a two-year moratorium on deregula- 
tion and to create a study commission under 
the Institute of Medicine on the subject of 
nursing home enforcement. Language simi- 
lar to H.R. 6916 was added to the Medicaid 
portion of the Tax Equity and Fiscal Re- 
sponsibility Act, placing a six-month mora- 
torium on deregulation of nursing homes. 
The Statement of Managers instructed the 
Secretary to consult with the Congress 
before issuing new rules on nursing homes. 
A further extension of the moratorium was 
included in the Continuing Resolution. 

Many of the groups that wrote to us ac- 
cused the Department of cutting back on 
the program because of a desire to spend 
less money protecting nursing home resi- 
dents. There are 1.3 million people who live 
in about 18,000 nursing homes. The survey 
and certification program used to be paid 
100% by the Federal Government. As of FY 
1981, Medicaid activities became 25% state 
funded. Overall, both Medicare and Medic- 
aid survey and certification funds have de- 
clined. The States indicate that there has 
been a reduction of at least 20% in enforce- 
ment activities due to the reductions. The 
1984 budget proposal from the Department 
continues to decrease the funding for survey 
and certification. The new lower level will 
allow only 64% of Medicare and 78% of 
Medicaid facilities to be seen during the 
year. The budget anticipates promulgation 
of a less stringent inspection schedule. 

We remain deeply concerned about the 
health and safety of nursing home resi- 
dents. We would be glad to discuss any con- 
structive proposals to ameliorate conditions 
in nursing homes. We believe that this 
matter deserves your personal attention. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN D. DINGELL. 
Henry A. WAXMAN. 
CLAUDE PEPPER. 

As we wait for a reply from the Sec- 
retary, we have received new interest 
in and support for the Institute of 
Medicine study which was part of H.R. 
6916. The Institute has been working 
on plans for such a study and both 
consumer and industry groups have 
confirmed the need to study the en- 
forcement of health and safety and 
quality of care in nursing homes. 
Thus, we are introducing H.R. 2997 to 
establish a commission and to extend 
the moratorium. The Health and the 
Environment Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
will hold a hearing on May 23 on this 
bill and to receive an extensive GAO 
report on nursing homes. 


H.R. 2997 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Nursing 
Home Standards Act of 1983“. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON THE REGULATION OF 
NURSING HOMES 


Sec. 2. (a) Congress finds the following: 

(1) In carrying out its responsibility to 
serve the national interest, Congress must 
ensure that the care provided to nursing 
home residents and the environment in 
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which such care is rendered are of the high- 
est possible quality. 

(2) Inasmuch as a substantial portion of 
the cost of such care is met by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, principally 
through title XVIII (medicare) and title 
XIX (medicaid) of the Social Security Act, 
it is the responsibility of Congress and the 
executive branch to assure that standards 
which govern the provision of such care, 
and the enforcement of such standards, are 
adequate to protect the health and safety of 
residents and to promote the effective and 
efficient use of public moneys. 

(3) Existing regulations relating to the 
provision of such care have brought about a 
great deal of progress in achieving these 
goals; however, some of these regulations 
are duplicative or ineffective and others fail 
to provide adequate protection for nursing 
home residents. 

(4) Before changes are made in existing 
regulations, an evaluation of these regula- 
tions for their adequacy and necessity is in 
order. 

(b) 1A) The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall arrange, in accord- 
ance with subsection (d), for the establish- 
ment of a National Commission on the Reg- 
ulation of Nursing Homes (hereinafter in 
this Act referred to as the Commission“). 

(2) The purposes of the Commission are— 

(A) to examine existing quality, health, 
and safety requirements of the medicare 
and medicaid programs for skilled nursing 
and intermediate care facilities and the reg- 
ulations relating to the enforcement of such 
requirements for their adequacy, necessity, 
and effectiveness, with special attention to 
their effectiveness in promoting good pa- 
tient care; 

(B) to examine and make recommenda- 
tions with respect to the role of the Federal 
and State governments in assuring the 
health and safety of residents of skilled 
nursing and intermediate care facilities, in- 
cluding the appropriateness of providing for 
certification by national accreditation 
bodies of compliance of such facilities with 
some or all of the requirements relating to 
such facilities; and 

(C) to make specific recommendations, in- 
cluding recommendations for legislation if 
appropriate, to the Congress and to the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, not 
later than September 30, 1984, for improve- 
ment of existing regulations, including any 
recommendations for alternative approach- 
es to the regulation of skilled nursing and 
intermediate care facilities under the medi- 
care and medicaid programs. 


In reviewing regulations concerning such fa- 
cilities, the Commission shall pay special at- 
tention to the enforcement of such regula- 
tions (including any regulations it may rec- 
ommend). 

(3) The work of the Commission shall be 
conducted in a manner which provides for 
the involvement of Members of Congress or 
their representatives, officials of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, 
and officials of State and local governments 
who are not members of the Commission. In 
addition, the Commission may consult with 
any individual or organization with exper- 
tise in issues relating to the work of the 
Commission. 

(c) The Commission shall be composed of 
thirteen members, of whom— 

(1) seven are members of the Institute of 
Medicine of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences with experience in long-term care 
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(and no more than three of whom are physi- 

cians); 

(2) two are residents of a skilled nursing 
or intermediate care facility (or representa- 
tives of such individuals or organizations 
which advocate in their behalf), at least one 
of whom is a resident of a non-profit skilled 
nursing or intermediate care facility or is a 
representative of individuals or organiza- 
tions which advocate in behalf of residents 
of such non-profit facilities; 

(3) two are operators of skilled nursing or 
intermediate care facilities (or representa- 
tives of organizations which represent their 
interests), at least one of whom is an opera- 
tor of a non-profit skilled nursing or inter- 
mediate care facility or is a representative 
of an organization which represents the in- 
terests of such non-profit facilities; and 

(4) two are officials of State government 
(whether elected or appointed) with respon- 
sibility relating to the health and safety of 
residents of skilled nursing and intermedi- 
ate care facilities, or representatives of such 
officials or of organizations representing 
such officials. 

(d) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall request the National Academy 
of Sciences, through the Institute of Medi- 
cine, to establish, appoint, and provide ad- 
ministrative support for the Commission 
under an arrangement under which the 
actual expenses incurred by the academy in 
carrying out such functions will be paid by 
the Secretary. If the National Academy of 
Sciences is willing to do so, the Secretary 
shall enter into such an arrangement with 
the Academy. 

(e) Funds appropriated under section 1110 
of the Social Security Act after the date of 
the enactment of this Act shall be used to 
the extent necessary to carry out this sec- 
tion. 

EXTENDING MORATORIUM ON DEREGULATION OF 
SKILLED NURSING AND INTERMEDIATE CARE 
FACILITIES 
Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provi- 

sion of law, no change in the regulations 

subject to the moratorium required by sec- 
tion 135 of Public Law 97-248 shall be pro- 
mulgated in final form until the end of the 
six month period beginning on the date the 
commission makes specific recommenda- 
tions to the Congress under section 
2(bX2XC) of this Act, during which period 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices shall seek public review and comment 
on any such proposed regulations and con- 
sult with the appropriate Committees of 
Congress.@ 


NATIONAL NURSING HOME 
STANDARDS ACT OF 1983 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday May 12, 1983 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
gether with my colleagues, I am intro- 
ducing the National Nursing Homes 
Standards Act of 1983,” a revised ver- 
sion of H.R. 6916, introduced in the 
97th Congress. 

This bill is a result of efforts by a 
number of Members of the House to 
arrive at a tool for improving the way 
nursing homes are regulated. 

The Federal Government has a 
heavy responsibility toward residents 
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of nursing homes, among the most vul- 
nerable members of our society. We 
pay about half the cost of all nursing 
home care; over 7.5 billion Federal dol- 
lars were expended in 1982 to care for 
over 1 million elderly and handicapped 
nursing home residents, and we antici- 
pate that almost $10 billion for such 
care will be spent in 1984. 

Nursing homes are one of the major 
growth areas in the health sector. Ac- 
cording to the HCFA Review of Sep- 
tember 1982, spending for nursing 
home care swelled from $500 million 
in 1950, to $2 billion in 1965 when 
medicare and medicaid were enacted, 
to $24 billion in 1982, an increase of 
almost 5,000 percent in just two dec- 
ades. 

The number of persons likely to 
need nursing home care has grown 
and will continue to grow rapidly over 
the next 50 years. The biggest users of 
this care are persons over 65. Their 
numbers tripled between 1950 and 
1980, and that trend will continue 
right through to the next century. 

The Congress has consistently recog- 
nized the potential for abuse in such a 
fast growing industry caring for a com- 
paratively unprotected population, 
and has pressed for stronger standards 
and oversight. Currently, both the 
Federal Government and the States 
are involved in supervising both the 
quality of care offered residents of 
nursing homes and the health and 
safety of those residents. 

Overseeing such institutions is a 
delicate and difficult process. Staff 
turnover in long-term care facilties is 
very high, and patients on the whole 
remain in residence for only about 2 
years. With such shifts in resident 
population and staff, conditions can 
change rapidly. 

The General Accounting Office tells 
us that the kind of care which patients 
need is also changing. New patients 
entering nursing homes are sicker 
than they were 10 years ago, more de- 
pendent, and require more intensive 
attention. Thus, we need to be con- 
stantly vigilant in overseeing condi- 
tions in nursing homes. 

During the 97th Congress, the ad- 
ministration suggested replacing some 
of the standards which are now in 
place. The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services proposed regulations 
which would significantly reduce the 
frequency and thoroughness of inspec- 
tions of nursing homes. Annual inspec- 
tion visits would no longer be mandat- 
ed; the current 90-day period for cor- 
rection of deficiencies would be elimi- 
nated; and a private accreditation 
body would be given inspection au- 
thority, but not be required to report 
deficiencies to the responsible public 
agency. 

Both the Senate and the House did 
not believe that weakening the mini- 
mal standards now in place was justi- 
fied. The House initiated a moratori- 
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um on any regulatory change in nurs- 
ing home standards until March 6, 
1983. The Senate not only supported 
the moratorium, but extended it until 
August 1983. 

Congress asked the administration 
to work cooperatively to develop a 
method for improving standards and 
patient care; to date, that has not oc- 
curred. Thus, we are introducing an 
updated version of last year’s bill. 

I do not believe that now is the time 
to weaken the minimal standards now 
in place. I do believe that there are 
areas where regulations can be im- 
proved to eliminate duplication and in- 
effective reporting. I do think the cur- 
rent system can be reformed in a way 
which will better safeguard the health 
and dignity of residents. But we need 
to look at the system in its entirety, 
examine rules now in place, examine 
alternative systems, and arrive at re- 
forms intelligently, responsibly, and 
thoughtfully. 

H.R. 2997 is a constructive way to 
arrive at that improved system. I pro- 
pose a moratorium on all changes in 
nursing home regulations for a fixed 
time period. During that period, a 
Commission headed by members of 
the Institute of Medicine of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences will exam- 
ine the adequacy and necessity for 
rules and regulations now in place, and 
make recommendations to us in the 
Congress for improvement, including 
any recommendations for alternative 
approaches to the regulation of long- 
term care institutions. Membership on 
the Commission would include repre- 
sentatives of nursing home residents, 
and owners and operators of nursing 
homes, so that their experiences and 
views are also heard. 

The Commission will report back to 
Congress by September 30, 1984, after 
having solicited ideas from other rele- 
vant individuals or groups, including 
officials of State governments. The 
Congress would have 6 months after 
the report’s submission to enact any of 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, or other relevant legislation. If 
the Congress does not act by that 
date, then the moratorium is lifted. 

I believe by imposing this time limit, 
we are indicating our intention to take 
the Commission seriously, and to 
enact changes which will emerge from 
the deliberations of such a diverse and 
expert group. In the coming decades, 
we need to have an effective regula- 
tory system to deal with the increasing 
numbers of residents anticipated in 
long-term care facilities. 

This bill is an important, construc- 
tive and well-conceived attempt to 
carry out our heavy responsibility to 
protect the safety and well-being of 
our valued senior citizens. 

I urge each Member's support for 
this legislation.e 
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PROTECTING NURSING HOME 
RESIDENTS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today joined my distinguished col- 
leagues, Representatives DINGELL, 
WAXMAN, WYDEN, OAKAR, RATCHFORD, 
MIKULSKI, and Snowe in introducing 
legislation designed to address—in 
what we believe to be a most affirma- 
tive fashion—a problem which has 
plagued many of us for a number of 
years: the proper enforcement of 
meaningful standards related to the 
care of nursing home patients. 

As chairman of the House Select 
Committee on Aging’s Subcommittee 
on Health and Long-Term Care, I have 
long been aware and deeply concerned 
over problems which have been report- 
ed in a number of the Nation’s nursing 
homes. While I am aware that all 
nursing homes do not provide sub- 
standard care, problems do persist in 
some and they must be corrected. 

The Congress and the administra- 
tion are responsible for assuring that 
strong and effective enforcement 
standards are in place to assure resi- 
dents and their loved ones that the 
quality of care that is provided meets 
the highest standard. The Federal 
Government, which provides about 
one-third of all nursing home care in 
America, has a direct interest in assur- 
ing that these moneys are well spent 
and not squandered on inappropriate 
or substandard care. 

That is why we are proposing, in the 
legislation we introduce today, to con- 
tinue an already imposed moratorium 
on the issuance of any rules which 
would have the effect of deregulation 
of nursing homes. While the moratori- 
um is in effect, a National Commission 
on the Regulation of Nursing Homes, 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
Medicine of the National Academy of 
Sciences, would consider the current 
regulations and propose any advisable 
changes. The Commission would be 
composed of nursing home residents 
or their representatives, providers of 
nursing home care or their representa- 
tives, and State officials with responsi- 
bility relating to nursing home care, as 
well as members of the Institute of 
Medicine. This 13-member Commis- 
sion would be instructed to report to 
the Congress and the Department of 
Health and Human Services no later 
than September 30, 1984. A moratori- 
um on rule changes relating to regula- 
tion of nursing homes would be im- 
posed until 6 months after the Com- 
mission reports, giving Congress and 
the department the opportunity to act 
on the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 
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We believe that this bill represents 
an affirmative approach which should 
be supported by the administration 
and all others who share responsibility 
for the quality of care that is provided 
in the Nation’s nursing homes. I urge 
nursing home providers, consumer 
groups, aging organizations, and State 
officials who have expressed to us 
their concerns respecting these pro- 
posed regulations, to join with us in 
enacting this legislation so that we can 
promise all our people who are or will 
be nursing home residents—and who 
are most vulnerable—that we will do 
all that we possibly can to insure they 
will receive the best care and attention 
that this Nation can provide in its 
long-term care facilities.e 


REAGAN'S INFERNO AND A 
DREAM OF 1984 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, once 
again, Conservative Digest, in its issue 
of April 1983, has performed more 
than a valuable service to the people 
of this Nation and, more important, to 
the struggling middle-class taxpayer. 

This particular issue, as it has done 
once in the past, is dedicated totally to 
the exposure with chapter and verse, 
of funding of leftist causes. The naive 
of this country had assumed that the 
Reagan administration would do all in 
their power to halt expenditures for 
those forces diametrically opposed to 
all that Ronald Reagan explicitly has 
stated he is for. 

This first entry is from the publish- 
er of Conservative Digest, Richard A. 
Viguerie, who sums up the reality of 
the situation. Mr. Viguerie’s comments 
are immediately followed by a dream 
of what can happen in 1984 by Mr. 
Paul Weyrich, a regular Conservative 
Digest political columnist. Although 
Mr. Weyrich's column is ostensibly 
based on fiction, the realistic Ameri- 
can knows what will be in store for all 
if the President does not take direct 
action and now, to halt all that defi- 
nitely will destroy Mr. Reagan in 1984. 
Mr. Viguerie’s and Mr. Weyrich's col- 
umns follow: 

{From Conservative Digest, April 1983] 

REAGAN'S INFERNO 
(By Richard A. Viguerie) 

Of the many disappointments conserv- 
atives have experienced from the Reagan 
administration, none has been more disap- 
pointing nor surprising than their lack of 
enthusiasm for stopping the annual flow of 
billions of dollars to the liberals. 

Day after day, leaders of thousands of 
civil rights, consumer, environmental, labor, 
homosexual, anti-defense and other politi- 
cally active liberal organizations savagely 
attack President Reagan and his policies in 
the establishment media. They are united in 
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a single goal; Defeat Reagan and conserv- 
atives. 

Yet incredibly, the Reagan administration 
continues to turn the other cheek and fi- 
nance liberals with our tax dollars. 

Many of these liberal organizations would 
not exist—at least in current form—without 
the billions of dollars they receive every 
year from the taxpayers. These liberal 
groups have howled in protest after the Ad- 
ministration reduced their federal dole by 5 
to 10 percent. However, many of these orga- 
nizations would be rendered totally speech- 
less if there was a 100 percent cutoff of 
their government funds because they would 
go out of business. 

Ironic, isn't it? If the Reagan administra- 
tion cut off all the liberals’ funding, we 
would actually hear less criticism than by 
simply reducing it 5 to 10 percent. 

Liberals have received tens of billions of 
tax dollars during the last 10 years alone. 
The exact figure, cloaked in a confusing bu- 
reaucratic maze, is almost impossible to de- 
termine. 

No wonder liberals win most elections. No 
wonder taxes are up over 320 percent since 
1970; government growth has swelled; the 
budget is out of balance, with a deficit of 
over $200 billion per year; and American 
foreign policy seems determined to bolster 
communist economies while leaving our 
friends twisting in the wind. 

Most groups which oppose President Rea- 
gan's efforts to strengthen defense, cut 
taxes, enact reasonable environmental pro- 
grams and shrink government down to size, 
are largely or partly funded by the Reagan 
administration. By refusing to make a seri- 
ous attempt to halt federal funding of left- 
wing groups which oppose the President's 
policies, certain Reagan aides have doomed 
their boss to failure, condemned conserva- 
tive appointees to ridicule, and dashed most 
Americans’ hopes for meaningful reform. 

Interior Secretary Watt is under constant 
fire from no-growth environmentalists. Rea- 
gan’s tax cuts and social programs are torn 
apart by free-spending, big government elit- 
ists; his defense and arms negotiations pro- 
posals attacked by disarmament advocates. 

From pro-abortion radical feminists to nu- 
clear freeze proponents, the administration 
and traditional American values get trashed 
by liberal and left-wing political advocacy 
groups, which continue to be bankrolled by 
American taxpayers with the Reagan ad- 
ministration's blessing. 

And the liberal attacks work. Most of the 
groups which hounded former EPA Admin- 
istrator Anne Burford from office are fi- 
nanced, partly, by the Reagan administra- 
tion. 

Left unchecked, federal funding of liberal 
and left-wing political advocacy groups will 
not only spell serious political trouble for 
Ronald Reagan and conservatives in 1983 
and 1984, but could mean the end of a seri- 
ous conservative movement in 4 to 6 years. 

Groups which receive massive amounts of 
taxpayers money and attack Reagan and 
conservatives include: 

The National Urban League—(received 
federal grants in excess of $7 million since 
1981) 

Planned Parenthood—(received more than 
$35 million each year since Reagan took 
office) 

The National Organization for Women 
Legal Defense and Education Fund—(re- 
ceived $156,345 from the Department of 
Education in 1982) 
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The AFL-CIO and its affiliates—(received 
more than $12 million from the Department 
of Labor since Reagan took office) 

The Environmental Action Foundation 
(EAF)—(received $176,644 from the Depart- 
ment of Energy. EAF is a spin-off of Envi- 
ronmental Action (EA). EA says its lobbying 
is aimed at “helping dedicated grassroots 
environmentalists fight the pro-pollution 
policies of President Reagan.“ 

Jesse Jackson's PUSH for Excellence—(re- 
ceived $656,664 from the Department of 
Education on September 30, 1981) 

And there are hundreds more examples in 
this issue of Conservative Digest. A more de- 
tailed examination of this problem, with 
thousands of examples, can be found in the 
upcoming book, Guess Who Finances the 
Liberals?, written by John Houston of the 
Fairness Committee Against Tax Funded 
Politics and myself. It will be available in 
June. 

Back in January of this year the Office of 
Management and Budget proposed regula- 
tions which would have greatly restricted 
the flow of government funds to politically 
active groups. Liberal, business and other 
special interest lobbies which feed at the 
federal treasury strongly opposed this 
modest effort; however, conservatives and 
taxpayers did little to support it. Conse- 
quently, the regulations were withdrawn in 
March. 

New regulations are expected shortly. 
This time it will be crucial for all who 
oppose giving our tax money to unions, 
feminists, Jesse Jackson's organization, radi- 
cal environmentalists, homosexuals and the 
host of other leftwing organizations to 
quickly let the Reagan administration know 
what we think. 

On page 8 you will find 3 postcards ad- 
dressed to Michael Horowitz, the man in 
charge of issuing the new OMB regulations. 
Mr. Horowitz and his boss, David Stockman, 
need to receive thousands of cards and let- 
ters now. They've already been swamped 
with mail from those who want our tax 
money. 

This could be the most critical decision 
the Reagan administration ever makes. If 
the liberals and the establishment liberal 
media scare them off, an historic opportuni- 
ty could be lost—forever. If the liberals con- 
tinue to receive billions of tax dollars a year, 
if will be almost impossible to cut taxes, sig- 
nificantly reduce the size and role of the 
government and fight communism. And 
elected conservatives will be destined to for- 
ever be the minority, unable to compete 
against opponents fueled by tens of billions 
of tax dollars. 

The hour is late. 

Will President Reagan provide the neces- 
sary leadership? 

Do conservatives have the will to win? 


How THE LEFT BEAT REAGAN IN 1984 
(By Paul Weyrich) 

There I was lying in bed reading this 
book. I had dozed off and I'm not sure now 
how much of it was real and how much of it 
was a dream. It was a Theodore H. White 
book, The Making of the President, 1984.” 

It is a little vague, but one of the chapters 
dealt with Ronald Reagan's tragic and un- 
expected defeat. White wrote: 

“In an election this historic, no one single 
factor is ever responsible for victory or 
defeat. However, in this case I will stake my 
reputation on this conclusion: Had Ronald 
Reagan inaugurated a systematic program 
to take federal funds out of the hands of his 
enemies when he was elected back in 1980, it 
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seems likely this very close defeat would not 
have occurred. 

“Federally funded grant recipients were 
mobilized by the hundreds of thousands for 
the 1984 election. For them it was a do or 
die situation. President Reagan, in running 
for re-election and under fire from the right 
wing, had publicly pledged that in his 
second administration he would do what his 
supporters had begged him to do during his 
first. He pledged that every agency of the 
government would be commanded to root 
out funding for leftwing activists. 

“Further, he pledged—in an historic meet- 
ing with right wing leaders—that one of 
their number, Howard Phillips (who gained 
fame when Richard Nixon tapped him to 
dismantle the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity), would be brought into the White 
House to supervise the effort. That pledge 
can only be likened to those promises made 
by Dwight Eisenhower to the then Senate 
Republican leader Robert Taft when his 
campaign was getting nowhere in 1952. The 
right wing, which had all but decided to sit 
out the 1984 election because of disappoint- 
ments over Reagan, was roused once again. 

“But it was simply too late. 

“The meeting did not take place until Sep- 
tember, and although their efforts were re- 
markable considering the short time before 
the election, the conservative activists were 
no match for the legions on the federal 
dole. They knew Reagan was serious this 
time since he had fired close aide Mike 
Deaver and chief-of-staff Jim Baker when 
his campaign sunk to an all time low in the 
polls, much the same way he had fired then- 
manager John Sears right after the New 
Hampshire primary victory in 1980. The 
new staffers were at last Reaganites and 
they lent credibility to the President’s 
pledge. 

“Following the historic meeting, every fi- 
nancial resource within reach of the right 
was turned on. Richard Viguerie hired some 
300 additional part-time employees to 
handle the millions of direct mail pieces he 
agreed to send out. Various political action 
committees pulled back all of their fieldmen 
and organized activists out of Senate and 
House races to try to save the President. 
Jerry Falwell, Pat Robertson, James Robi- 
son, Jim Bakker and a host of other reli- 
gious TV preachers, although rivals for 
viewers and contributions, combined their 
resources and did a nation-wide live three- 
day telethon to alert the nation to the dan- 
gers of a victory by the liberal left. The 
ACLU challenge to their right to conduct 
such a broadcast went all the way to the Su- 
preme Court and thus was delayed until Oc- 
tobedr 26th. 

“Right to Life activist Nellie Gray, long 
famous for her annual marches on Wash- 
ington on the anniversary of the Supreme 
Court’s 1973 pro-abortion decision, took out 
a personal loan and organized a special 
march to dramatize her renewed confidence 
in Reagan—with whom she had all but 
broken off diplomatic relations because of 
previous White House inaction on right to 
life issues. Every journalist of a conservative 
bent from George Will to Hohn Lofton— 
who had to date written 1,654 columns criti- 
cal of the Reagan administration—urged his 
reelection. 

“And while these activists, combined with 
huge expenditures on the part of the Re- 
publican Party, made the election even 
closer than the 1976 Carter-Ford battle, it 
simply was not enough. 

“Working out of the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration offices, an entity which Mr. Reagan 
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had said he wanted to abolish but didn't. 
left-wing chieftans organized their cadre of 
troops. The left-wing leaders knew exactly 
who their friends were. If they did not suc- 
ceed, they would be out of work for a good 
long while. These activists, whom the Urban 
Institute estimates receive some $40 billion 
of the federal budget annually, organized 
the most massive precinct organization ever 
seen in American politics. 

“Every potential voter was contacted at 
least 3 times. Their leaders say this is why 
Illinois and Texas both went for the Demo- 
cratic nominee, and the election even in 
heavily Republican Nebraska was close 
enough to not fall into the Republican 
column until the morning after the election. 

We know.“ said Mark Green, who co-or- 
dinated the election operation, “that with- 
out federal funding of most of our people, 
we never would have made it. That is why 
people stayed up for 3 and 4 nights in a row 
without sleep to make this happen. They 
knew it was life or death for all of us.” 

“Using a sophisticated operation of target- 
ing developed by successful Democrats in 
Texas in 1982, the liberal cadre contacted 
each ethnic group voter with someone from 
the same ethnic group with a sophisticated 
message designed to heighten historic preju- 
dices. 

“In a post-election interview, the defeated 
President acknowledged that no president 
again will ever have the opportunity” he 
had to cut off funds of the left, “which will 
likely dominate politics well into the next 
century.” 

I looked around me, looked at the alarm. 
It was 15 minutes before I had to get up. It 
was all a dream. It was still 1983. There was 
still time. I felt like Scrooge awakening 
after his nightmare. I must tell this to 
Ronald Reagan, I thought. But then it came 
to me. There was no way of getting a mes- 
sage like this to the President. Not with his 
current staff. I went about my business the 
rest of the day somehow thinking the dream 
had been real. e 


THE NATIONAL WEATHER 
SERVICE 


HON. LANE EVANS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. EVANS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
President Reagan’s proposal to sell all 
or part of the National Weather Serv- 
ice to private industry has received a 
good deal of attention these past few 
weeks. The administration seems to 
feel that private industry could turn 
the National Weather Service into a 
profitable business enterprise. 

In fact, it seems the Reagan admin- 
istration wants to turn the whole Gov- 
ernment apparatus into a profitmak- 
ing business. Forget service for those 
who are disadvantaged or unable to 
compete for scarce resources. This 
Government would be run on the same 
open market system as our economy. 

I believe the private sector certainly 
has its important part to play in our 
society and has contributed greatly to 
our success as a nation. But I think 
that there is also an appropriate role 
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for Government which places a higher 
value on its services to all the people— 
regardless of their ability to pay. 

I received a letter from Mrs. Connie 
Hewitt of Cambridge, III., who elo- 
quently describes her own experience 
in a weather emergency. She recog- 
nizes the threat posed by this pro- 
posed cutoff of a vital Federal pro- 


gram. 

I do not think private industry could 
top the fine job now being performed 
by the National Weather Service. 
Therefore, I commend Mrs. Hewitt’s 
comments to our colleagues as proof 
of the necessity to keep the National 
Weather Service within the realm of 
Government control. I would also like 
to add my thanks to Mrs. Hewitt for 
reminding us of the importance of this 
matter. 

It's March 19, 1948, the clouds are rolling, 
the color is green, the wind is fierce. Then 
came the terrible roar. We huddle togeth- 
er—what is it? We kissed each other good- 
bye. Was it the “end of the world“? Watch- 
ing through my father’s legs, our home 
blows away, glass, plaster, and splinters hit 
us—it’s over—really over. Everything is 
gone. There was no warning—no warning at 
all. 

Thirty-four years later—the Government 
is telling me that it has a plan that would 
virtually close the National Weather Service 
Office in Moline. Naturally I am frightened. 

We own, along with thousands of other 
people, a weather alert station which sends 
continuous weather announcements 24 
hours a day. When there are tornado warn- 
ings, the National Oceanic and Atmosphere 
Administration (NOAA) sets off an alarm 
that triggers an alarm in my home, day or 
night. This is followed by instructions. I can 
now take the necessary precautions and not 
have the fears return of years ago when 
there was no warning. 

Unless you've lived through a tornado, 
you don't know how important it is to have 
peace of mind and safety of my family. 

Please help us keep our Moline station— 
save lives. 6 


SACRED HEART CENTENNIAL 
HON. MARCY KAPTUR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, Sacred 
Heart Church in Toledo, Ohio, is cele- 
brating its centennial this year—an oc- 
casion that deserves our recognition. 
Sacred Heart’s history is a part of the 
history of the people of Toledo. The 
parish came into existence in order to 
serve the German-speaking immigrant 
Catholics who had settled in Toledo 
during the late 19th century. By 1889, 
aware of the need to provide an educa- 
tion for their children and at great 
personal sacrifice, Sacred Heart mem- 
bers established the parish school. 

In 1900, a tragic fire destroyed the 
church structure. The mission cross, 
however, was saved and served as a 
symbol to the parishioners, not only of 
their strong faith, but also of their de- 
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termination to rebuild their church. 
Six years later, the magnificent stone 
church was completed and in 1951, the 
famous Kelgen organ was rebuilt. 

Sacred Heart parishioners, commit- 
ted to Christian service, have been 
dedicated to caring for their neighbors 
and the less fortunate in their commu- 
nity. They actively participate in the 
“feed your neighbor” program and an- 
nually sponsor one of the city’s more 
famous cultural events, the Sacred 
Heart Festival, which accents the 
German culture in America. 

Sacred Heart’s 100 years can best be 
described as years of faith, dedication 
to God and society, and the preserva- 
tion of a proud cultural heritage. May 
Sacred Heart’s history of accomplish- 
ment carry its people into the next 
century in the continuation of its good 
works.@ 


MEDICARE VISION REFORM ACT 
OF 1983 


HON. BARBARA A. MIKULSKI 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


è Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce today, along with 
a number of my colleagues, a very im- 
portant piece of legislation for the Na- 
tion’s elderly—the Medicare Vision 
Reform Act of 1983. This bill is de- 
signed to correct a glaring inequity in 
the medicare law that unfairly dis- 
criminates against millions of medi- 
care beneficiaries, and costs these indi- 
viduals millions of dollars in unneces- 
sary expenditures for eye/vision serv- 
ices. It is also designed to provide basic 
and badly needed services that are not 
currently covered. 

The medicare program currently 
covers eye/vison services provided by 
doctors of medicine or osteopathy, 
except for routine eye examinations 
and refractive services. With the ex- 
ception of services provided to post- 
cataract patients, these same services 
are not covered when provided by a 
doctor of optometry, even if the serv- 
ices are within the scope of State li- 
censing laws under which the optomo- 
trist practices. The result of this in- 
consistency is that medicare benefici- 
aries who choose a doctor of optome- 
try for their eye/vision care, either be- 
cause they have always gone to that 
provider or there are no doctors of 
medicine or osteopathy readily accessi- 
ble, are forced to pay out-of-pocket ex- 
penses for services that are in essence 
covered benefits. Such a denial of ben- 
efits on the arbitrary basis of accessi- 
bility to a covered provider is patently 
unfair to medicare beneficiaries and 
clearly inconsistent with the intent of 
the medicare program, or even its 
opening section, which states: 

Any individual entitled to insurance bene- 
fits under this title may obtain health serv- 
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ices from any institution, agency, or person 
qualified to participate under this title if 
such institution, agency, or person under- 
takes to provide him such services. 

My bill will correct this situation by 
covering eye/vision services under 
medicare when provided by any practi- 
tioner licensed under State law to pro- 
vide them. 

There is another area of the medi- 
care law that has proven difficult to 
enforce and is detrimental to recipi- 
ents—the exclusion of coverage for 
routine eye examinations and refrac- 
tive services. These basic services are 
an integral part of determining the 
condition of elderly patients and are 
instrumental in diagnosing a wide 
range of serious visual and other 
health disorders. To deny benefits for 
these preventive services invites the 
potential for future serious and costly 
disorders. Further, reality of current 
medicare reimbursement guidelines 
and program statistics suggest that 
many routine examinations and re- 
fractions provided by doctors of medi- 
cine or osteopathy are being covered 
despite the statutory provisions. To 
correct this inequity and provide these 
important preventive services to all 
medicare beneficiaries, my bill would 
include examinations and refractions 
as covered benefits when provided by 
any practitioner licensed to provide 
them under State law. 

Equally important as these first two 
provisions, this legislation would also 
by definition provide examination and 
refractive services to an often neglect- 
ed segment of the elderly population— 
those with low vision; that is, vision 
which cannot be adequately corrected 
by traditional means. Of the estimated 
456,800 persons age 20 and over who 
are classified as legally blind, 53 per- 
cent are age 65 or over; 7 out of 10 of 
these patients with residual vision can 
be aided by low-vision devices and re- 
habilitative therapy. Low-vision reha- 
bilitation is a growing multidiscipli- 
nary service and the low-vision exami- 
nation is the central initiating point in 
the process. Without the exam, none 
of the optical devices and rehabilita- 
tive services designed to help these 
people lead more productive and full 
lives can be provided. To highlight 
this issue and give it proper attention 
I am also introducing a separate bill 
that would specifically provide medi- 
care coverage for low-vision examina- 
tions and refractive services when pro- 
vided by a doctor of medicine, osteopa- 
thy, or optometry. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, my bill ad- 
dresses a growing concern of mine and 
many of my colleagues on the various 
health committees—the substantial 
and growing difference between what 
medicare recognizes as the reasonable 
charge for eye/vision services and the 
charge actually billed to the patient. 
For currently included practitioners it 
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is estimated that medicare reasonable 
charges are only 77.5 percent of ac- 
tural charges; thus medicare patients 
are paying nearly one-fourth of the 
actual charge in addition to their 20- 
percent coinsurance charge. This 
amounts to millions of dollars out-of- 
pocket to pay more than what medi- 
care has recognized as the reasonable 
charge. My bill would correct this 
problem by requiring that all practi- 
tioners who provide ambulatory eye/ 
vision services, as a condition for re- 
ceiving medicare reimbursement for 
such services, accept the medicare-de- 
termined reasonable charge as the full 
charge, and not bill the patient for 
any amount in excess of the reasona- 
ble charge except for the 20-percent 
coinsurance. This so-called assignment 
approach has been endorsed by groups 
such as the Gray Panthers, the Ameri- 
can Association of Retired Persons, 
and the National Council of Senior 
Citizens as a means of lowering overall 
health costs to the aged. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a large body of 
information on the very real need for 
eye/vision services for the elderly. Let 
me just highlight these figures to 
point out the magnitude of the issue: 
92 percent of the population 65 years 
and over need eyeglasses. Without 


them the quality of life is in many 
cases dramatically reduced. 

Of all the new cases of blindness in 
the United States, well over half are 
among people 65 and older. All the 
major causes of blindness—senile cata- 
ract, chronic simple glaucoma, senile 


macular degeneration, and diabetic 
retinopathy—have a very high inci- 
dence in this population. A refraction 
is important in the early detection of 
many of these conditions. 

Statistics indicate that 9 percent of 
persons aged 65 or over have binocular 
problems, most of which depend upon 
the application of refractive proce- 
dures for diagnostic purposes. 

Major causes of visual impairment 
short of blindness among the aged are 
arteriosclerosis, hypertension, senile 
macular degeneration, and stroke. 
Routine comprehensive eye examina- 
tions can find these problems and are 
necessary to identify need for treat- 
ment. 

Many of the visual defects among 
the aged are correctable. The National 
Health Survey has found that almost 
a third of the aged who wear glasses 
have less than optimal correction. 
There is probably no single condition 
in aged people that will so readily 
yield to treatment as correctable 
visual problems. 

Concern over this issue has grown in 
recent years as our over 65 population 
has increased. Among the recommen- 
dations in the 1981 White House Con- 
ference on Aging was inclusion of eye 
examinations under medicare and a 
resolution emphasizing the older pa- 
tient’s right to freedom of choice in 
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health care. In addition, the American 
Public Health Association has called 
on Congress to enact the legislation I 
am introducing today. 

What would the cost be to provide 
these services to our Nation's elderly? 
According to figures proposed by 
health care actuary Mr. Gordon R. 
Trapnell, total spending for eye/vision 
services for the elderly from all 
sources, including out-of-pocket costs, 
will be somewhat less under this pro- 
posal. Second, total medicare costs will 
increase by $85 million in the first 
year, or less than one-half of 1 percent 


‘of the overall medicare budget. Mr. 


Speaker, that is not much more than 
what the Pentagon pays for one single 
Navy salvage ship. I submit that is a 
modest price to pay to salvage the 
eye/vision health of the aged, and 
treat all beneficiaries equitably. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation’s elderly 
have been largely ignored in recent 
years as debate has swirled around the 
budget and our military buildup. It is 
time for Congress to turn our atten- 
tion to the needs of those over 65, to 
fulfill the commitment made to these 
people with the passage of medicare 18 
years ago, to help them lead more full, 
active, and healthy lives. My bill seeks 
to do just that and I urge my col- 
leagues to lend their support in this 
endeavor. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERV- 
ICES, MORE FUNDING OF THE 
LEFT 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, in 
other entries in this RECORD, I have 
tried to point out to my colleagues, 
that what we vote for, and actually 
where the money is being spent, is two 
different things. 

Here is yet another example of 
America’s hard-working taxpayers 
paying for items and ideology that 
they are diametrically opposed to. 

I ask my colleagues to glance at 
some of the organizations and ideals 
for which money from the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Health and Human 
Services is being spent. The amount in 
this instance is $25,378,308 for organi- 
zations at best that could be termed 
alien to the common denominator of 
ideas that made this country great. Ar- 
ticles follow from the April 1983 issue 
of the Conservative Digest: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Labor Secretary Ray Donovan cut his de- 
partment’s budget by half, and reduced its 
work force by 4,500. This hit hard at the 
special interest groups that controlled 
Labor under Jimmy Carter—the big unions. 
They long enjoyed sweetheart deals with 
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Labor, receiving numerous million-dollar 
OJT (on-the-job training) contracts. 

Donovan has continued his attacks on 
waste at Labor, especially that going to po- 
litical advocacy groups. But some funds still 
go to these groups, including: 

$1,745,119 to the Labor Institute for 
Human Enrichment, Inc. (February 1, 1982). 
The Institute’s Board of Directors is headed 
by American Federation of Teachers (AFT) 
president Albert Shanker. 

The Institute calls itself a non-profit, 
educational and research organization 
founded by the Department for Professional 
Employees, AFL-CIO in 1978.“ 

$1,347,117 to Campesinos Unidos Inc., a 
California-based migrant action agency 
(March 1, 1982; and July 1, 1981). Campe- 
sinos closely works with Caesar Chavez's 
United Farm Workers (UFW) union. After 
Campesinos laundered $190,000 in Commu- 
nity Services Administration money to the 
UFW in 1981, funding was suspended. 

$50,000 to the Urban Environment Con- 
ference, Inc. (UEC) (September 30, 1981). 

Founded by the late Senator Philip A. 
Hart (D-Mich.) in 1971, UEC boasts of its 
“Legislative and Advocacy Program” in a 
recent newsletter. Its “alliance of labor, mi- 
nority and environmental organizations, has 
been at the forefront of counter-attacking 
the Reagan initiatives which so threaten 
the health of Americans.” 

$100,000 to the American Federation of 
Government Employees (AFGE) (August 1, 
1981). Because all its members work for the 
government, AFGE has a vested interest in 
making government bigger, through increas- 
ing taxes and government spending pro- 
grams. 

The World—monthly newsletter of one of 
AFGE's biggest locals, No. 2607 represent- 
ing federal workers at the Department of 
Education (DoEd)—recently accused the 
Reagan administration of “turning to more 
underhanded methods” in its attempts to 
dismantle DoEd. 

$299,370 to the United Auto Workers 
(UAW) (Fiscal year 1982). 

The 1982 elections were “the first time in 
as many years as I can remember not 
coming out for a Republican in any state- 
wide or national race,” said UAW northeast 
region director Ted Barrett. 

$3,462,778 to the National Association of 
Farmworkers Organization (NAFO), includ- 
ing $1,448,748 to the Arkansas Council 
Farmworkers (January 1, 1982); $668,000 to 
Kentucky Farmworkers (January 1, 1982); 
$635,400 to the Montana Farmworkers 
Council (November 1, 1981); and $710,630 to 
the Nebraska Association of Farmworkers 
(March 1, 1982). 

NAFO recruits new members by saying, 
“Your membership will make it possible for 
NAFO to expand the farmworker presence 
in Washington, D.C. NAFO has advocated 
for administrative reform more aggressive 
labor and civil rights.” 

Under Jimmy Carter, reports UPI, NAFO 
got “90 percent of its funds from federal 
sources.” 

Grants to the AFL-CIO and its affiliates 
total at least $12,539,962 since the Reagan 
administration took office. 

The AFL-CIO will announce its presiden- 
tial endorsement this December. Affiliate 
unions are pushing Walter Mondale. 

For last November's elections, Kirkland 
urged union members to register, to turn 
out and to vote for candidates endorsed by 
COPE.” Almost all COPE's endorsements 
were Democrats. 
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Tax money given to AFL-CIO affiliates 
includes: 

$40,000 to the International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (IAM) 
(October 1, 1981). 

IAM president William Winpisinger is 
vice-president of Democratic Socialists of 
America. In January he gave a speech blast- 
ing the free enterprise system as a “bizarre 
hypocrisy.” He attacked the Reagan admin- 
istration for its attempts to manipulate the 
lives of the people for the private profit of 
business.” 

$124,000 to the United Food and Commer- 
cial Workers (August 1, 1981) and $24,000 
(September 23, 1981). 

Last year union president William Wynn 
endorsed Democrat Tom Bradley over 
Reaganite Republican Pete Wilson to repre- 
sent California in the U.S. Senate. “You can 
be assured that this movement will ensure 
that you, in fact, will be the next governor,” 
he said. Despite the union's efforts, Bradley 
lost in November. 

$837,833 to the National Ironworkers 
Training Program (February 1, 1982). 

$500,000 to the International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers (February 1, 1982). 

$100,000 to the Graphic Arts Internation- 
al Union (GAIUS) (September 30, 1981). 

$750,000 to the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America (Febru- 
ary 1, 1982). 


HEALTH AND HuMAN SERVICES 


Under former Secretary Richard 
Schweicker, the Department of Health and 
Human Services cut off some funds for lib- 
eral groups. Still, it continues funding many 
anti-family projects. 

Since 1974, Rep. Henry Hyde's series of 
amendments to federal expenditures has 
banned use of tax money for abortions, Yet 
HHS and state government grants supply 
more than half the Planned Parenthood 
Foundation’s annual budget—some $70 mil- 
lion in taxpayer money. Planned Parent- 
hood continues to perform abortions on 
more than 10,000 minors, and passes out 
contraceptive devices to 150,000 minors each 
year. 

Margaret Heckler, HHS’s new secretary, is 
pro-life. But as a congresswoman, she op- 
posed President Reagan's efforts to notify 
parents when their children are given tax- 
payer-supplied contaceptives. 

Recent grants to liberal groups include: 

$3,490,807 to Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion of America, Inc., including: 

$738,207 to Planned Parenthood’s New 
Haven, Conn. office (January 1, 1982). 

$360,250 for “Planned Parenthood of 
Tucson Family Planning” (January 1, 1982). 

$130,735 to Planned Parenthood's Fresno, 
Calif. office (January 1, 1982). 

$76,081 to Planned Parenthood's Lebanon, 
N. H. office (January 1, 1982). 

$571,957 to Planned Parenthood's Colum- 
bus, Ohio office (March 1, 1982). 

$1,586,015 to Planned Parenthood's Madi- 
son, Wisconsin office (March 1, 1982). 

Planned Parenthood was founded by Mar- 
garet Sanger, whose great compassion shone 
through in her statement that the most 
merciful thing that a large family does to 
one of its infant members is to kill it.“ 

In its recent booklet, Till Victory is Won 
An Action Agenda for 1982-84, Planned 
Parenthood establishes a ‘Three-Year 
Plan.” Objectives include: 

“Eliminate, where necessary and possible, 
restrictive legislation at the local, state, or 
national levels which impedes access to 
abortion. 
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“Support abortion and other services 
abroad which cannot be directly financed by 
the U.S. Government.” 

$170,432 to the Alan Guttmacher Insti- 
tute for a Family planning services deliv- 
ery research project“ (September 1, 1981). 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID) Communications Review Board 
recently cut off funding for a Guttmacher 
Institute publication, International Family 
Planning Perspectives (IFPP). The journal 
was found to be “clearly inconsistent” with 
AID’s policy forbidding the advocacy of 
abortion as an acceptable means of birth 
control. 

The Review Board also discovered IFPP 
was being sent to 11 communist countries. 
violating a federal law. 

$370,500 to the Universal Fellowship of 
Metropolitan Churches (UFMCC), To pro- 
vide half-way houses for homosexual Cuban 
refugees” (April 10, 1981). 

$122,645 to the National Association of 
Social Workers, Inc. (September 30, 1981). 

In April 1982, NASW held its 5th annual 
Social Workers in Politics (SWIP) confer- 
ence. 

The Reagan administration was specifical- 
ly attacked for the “adverse conditions” 
caused by cuts to groups like NASW. 

At another conference, says Family Pro- 
tection Report, Arabella Martinez, former 
assistant secretary at HEW, admonished her 
audience to leave the concerns of social 
work to others and instead to involve them- 
selves in politics, especially as it concerns 
taxes, defense, and energy.“ NASW has an 
official Peace and Social Welfare Commit- 
tee which works for the reduction of de- 
fense spending and conciliatory policy 
toward the Soviets. 

$150,600 to the American Bar Associa- 
tion's National Legal Resource Center for 
“Child advocacy and protection“ (Septem- 
ber 30, 1981). While the American Bar Asso- 
ciation is not a leftist group, this project 
takes away parents’ rights and puts children 
at the mercy of government agencies. 

At least $908,144 to the Population Coun- 
cil, Inc. (January 1982, July 1, 1981 and 
April 1, 1981). 

The Council actively promotes proabor- 
tion, anti-natalist policies. 

$620,834 to Development Associates (May 
28, 1982, March 31, 1981 and September 30, 
1981). 

According to the Population Crisis Com- 
mittee, Previous projects have included 
training of U.S. and Latin American family 
planning workers, [and] contraceptive retail 
sales in El Salvador 0 


MAINE SMALL BUSINESSMAN OF 
THE YEAR 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


è Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to pay special tribute to Mr. 
John T. Amoroso, Who has been recog- 
nized by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration as the Small Businessman of 
the Year for the State of Maine. Mr. 
Amoroso is now serving as the presi- 
dent and owner of Bangor Wholesale 
Foods, Inc., of Newport, Maine. He 
bought the 24-year-old company in 
1975. At that time it was a relatively 
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small operation, with only eight em- 
ployees and a sales growth rate that 
was virtually flat. Since Mr. Amoroso 
took over in 1975, Bangor Wholesale 
Foods has grown to become a full-line 
food distributor with over 50 employ- 
ees. Sales have increased sevenfold, to 
an estimated $11 million in 1982. Over 
the last 7 years, Mr. Amoroso has 
shown an outstanding commitment to 
customer service. Since he took over 
the company, Bangor Wholesale Foods 
has not missed a single delivery. 

Mr. Amoroso has played an active 
role in the affairs of his community. 
He has served as the past chairman of 
the Newport Planning Board and on 
the finance committee for the town of 
Newport. He has been actively in- 
volved with youth athletic programs 
in the community, and he has recently 
been appointed to the Governor's 
Small Business Advisory Council. 

During this National Small Business 
Week, it is only fitting that we pay 
tribute to people like John Amoroso. 
His creativity, hard work, and dedica- 
tion to community service should serve 
as an example to us all. His example 
reminds us that the small businessmen 
and women of this country have both 
the desire to contribute and the will to 
succeed. It is our job to make sure that 
we let them. By lending the hand that 
the small businessmen and women of 
this country need, we can help insure 
a more prosperous future. 


OMNIBUS MARKETING USER 
FEE ACT OF 1983 


HON. EDWARD R. MADIGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
request of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, I have this date introduced the 
Omnibus Marketing User Fee Act of 
1983. 

This legislative proposal is part of 
the President’s fiscal year 1984 budget 
and provides for recovery of costs asso- 
ciated with: administration of Federal 
marketing agreements and orders for 
milk, fruits, vegetables, and certain 
specialty crops; postage, printing, and 
handling of market information and 
statistics for two commodities current- 
ly exempt from such charges; provid- 
ing plant variety protection; and ad- 
ministration of the wool and mohair 
promotion programs, including costs 
or conduct of referendums. 

Estimated revenues to be generated 
in fiscal year 1984, as a result of enact- 
ment of this legislation, approximate 
$6.5 million. 

A title-by-title summary of the pro- 
visions of the bill appear below and 
are generally as set forth in the Secre- 
tary’s transmittal to the House: 
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TITLE I: PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO RECOVER 
COSTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE FEDERAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF MARKETING AGREEMENTS AND 
ORDERS 
The authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 

ture under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 

of 1933 is currently being used to stabilize 
marketing conditions for fluid milk, fruits, 
vegetables, and certain specialty crops. This 
objective is achieved under Federal milk 
orders by providing minimum milk prices to 
farmers and handlers that are reasonable in 
relation to economic conditions and which 
will assure consumers at all times of ade- 
quate supplies of pure and wholesome milk. 

In the other commodities mentioned, regu- 

lations governing the quality or quantity of 

shipments are used to achieve similar objec- 
tives. 

Marketing agreements and orders are ad- 
ministered at the local level by market ad- 
ministrators or committees whose expenses 
are financed by assessment on regulated 
handlers. At the national level a portion of 
the expenses of administration is currently 
financed by annual appropriations and a 
major portion by permanent annual appro- 
priation pursuant to Section 32 of the Act 
of August 24, 1935, (7 U.S.C. 612c). 

This title would authorize the Secretary 
to prescribe, by regulation, assessments to 
pay all or part of the Department’s ex- 
penses in administering the Act. The recov- 
ery of such costs is consistent with the Ad- 
ministration’s economic recovery program 
to establish fees for the provision of services 
by the government to identifiable users. 
Two major principles underlie this princi- 
ple. One is fairness. It is unfair for the gen- 
eral taxpayer to pay for a service when the 
benefits are generally restricted to a specific 
group of users rather than spread among 
the general public. The other basic concept 
is the efficient allocation of scarce Federal 
resources. When users pay for a Federal 
service, they tend to match its quantity and 
quality with the cost, as occurs in the free 
market. When such services are free to the 
user, he tends to request as high a level as 
possible, since the general taxpayer bears 
the costs. 

Under the President's budget we estimate 
that for fiscal year 1984 the cost to be recov- 
ered, and the resulting annual savings to 
the taxpayer, would be not less than $508 
million. 

Upon enactment of this title, the Depart- 
ment would apportion costs among the vari- 
ous orders as equitably as possible. The as- 
sessment would be collected by the market 
administrators and local governing commit- 
tees. In light of the collection of assess- 
ments by the market administrators and 
committees to cover their costs, the collec- 
tion of assessments, as would be established 
under this program, would impose little ad- 
ministrative cost and burden. 

Additionally, Title I authorizes a transfer 
of up to $3 million from the Section 32 ac- 
count. Such funds would be used to provide 
approximately six months operating capital 
prior to the receipt of assessments and for 
the payment of administrative expenses 
which are in excess of receipts. Funds trans- 
ferred from the Section 32 account would be 
reimbursed from subsequent assessments, 
except for costs associated with a proposed 
order that fails to be approved. 

Assessments collected under this author- 
ity will have no significant impact on retail 
price levels. The estimated cost impact for 
each of the marketing agreement and orders 
is an increase of about 10 percent. For milk, 
the assessment would equate to about 1/30 
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of a cent per gallon or 1 cent per 30 gallons. 
However, for the fruit, vegetable and spe- 
cialty crop marketing agreements and 
orders, it is difficult to assess precisely the 
cost impact due to variables among the nu- 
merous commodities covered. For some pro- 
grams Federal costs may be relatively large 
compared to current industry costs. 


TITLE II: TO PROVIDE FOR RECOVERY OF COSTS 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE POSTAGE, PRINTING, 
AND HANDLING OF MARKET INFORMATION AND 
STATISTICS FOR CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


Title II will enable the Department to re- 
cover costs associated with the postage, 
printing and handling of printed market 
news reports for two commodities. Pursuant 
to authority contained in the 1981 Farm 
Bill, the Department implemented in fiscal 
years 1982 a system of user fees for printed 
market news reports for all commodities 
except for cotton and tobacco. Enactment of 
this title would, thus, afford the same treat- 
ment to all commodities. 

The Market News Program administered 
by the Department's Agricultural Market- 
ing Service (AMS) provides current reports 
on prices, supplies, movement, demand, and 
quality for fruits and vegetables, peanuts, 
ornamentals, livestock, meat, wool, poultry, 
eggs, dairy products, grain, sugar, cotton, 
and tobacco. Timely and equal access to the 
latest market information and statistics is 
provided to those who want the informa- 
tion; i.e., farmers, shippers, packers, dealers, 
processors, wholesalers, and retailers, to 
help them decide the best time and the best 
place to buy and sell their products. 

The 1981 Farm Bill provided general au- 
thority to the Department to recover costs 
associated with the printing and distribu- 
tion of certain printed reports and publica- 
tions. To provide uniformity and consisten- 
cy in the administration of the total Market 
News Program, this legislation is proposed 
to provide explicit authority for the Depart- 
ment to charge postage, printing and han- 
dling costs for market information and sta- 
tistics for the two commodities now exempt. 

Consistent with the President's budget for 
fiscal year 1984, we anticipate revenues 
under this title to approach about $300,000 
annually, and outlays to be reduced in the 
same amount. 

The Department urges enactment by the 
Congress of this title so that the Depart- 
ment will be able to establish subscription 
rates for printed market news reports for all 
commodities in an orderly and uniform 
manner. 


TITLE III: TO RECOVER THE COST OF PROVIDING 
PLANT VARIETY PROTECTION 


The Plant Variety Protection Act (PVPA), 
enacted December 24, 1970, provides patent- 
like protection for a period of eighteen 
years to developers of new varieties of 
plants which are reproduced by seeds. Pro- 
tection under the PVPA is currently afford- 
ed to more than 350 species of plants which 
include field crops, vegetable crops, and or- 
namentals. Participation is entirely volun- 
tary. 

Plant variety protection certificates are 
granted on the basis of novelty as docu- 
mented in the breeder’s application. Infor- 
mation provided by the breeder is stored 
and maintained in a computerized data base, 
along with descriptive characteristics of all 
known varieties, protected and non-protect- 
ed. Such information is utilized by the Plant 
Variety Protection Office in the search 
process in order to determine if the variety 
described in the application is unique. 

From the time regulations implementing 
the PVPA were promulgated in November 
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1972 until November 1982, a fee of $750 was 
charged to those granted certificates of pro- 
tection, or exclusive property rights to sell, 
advertise, or license others to sell seed of a 
novel plant variety. The fee was increased 
to $1,500 in November 1982. Fees collected 
are deposited to Miscellaneous Receipts in 
the U.S. Treasury as required by law. How- 
ever, these fees have never covered the full 
costs of operating the program, which have 
risen from less than $2,000 per application 
nine years ago to as much as $3,600 in 
recent years. 

The sole source of funds for operating the 
program since its inception has been annual 
appropriations. In view of the special identi- 
fiable benefits which accrue to breeders 
from this type of protection, we believe it is 
in the public's interest to place the program 
on a cost-recovery basis, and that fairness 
demands that we stop asking the general 
taxpayer to bear these costs. We are cur- 
rently taking steps to reduce the costs of 
this program to $2,000 to $2,500 per applica- 
tion. This reduction in costs wil be achieved 
by reducing the amount of search time as 
well as the volume of information currently 
stored in the computer base. These and 
similar measures recommended by the PVP 
Board are expected to result in improved 
program efficiency and productivity, and 
offer recipients the same protection they 
currently enjoyed without placing an unfair 
burden on the taxpayers. 

Under Title III, breeders of novel varieties 
of sexually-reproduced plants would contin- 
ue to be charged a fee for protection under 
the Act. However, fees collected would be 
deposited to a fund available for expendi- 
ture by the program without fiscal year lim- 
itation. Such fees would be sufficient to re- 
imburse the Secretary for all or part of the 
costs incurred in administration of the Act. 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1983, we 
had 232 applications in process. We expect 
this number to increase in fiscal year 1983, 
depending on industry reaction to the 1982 
increase in fees and efforts currently under- 
way to increase program efficiency and pro- 
ductivity. Therefore, limited appropriations 
of $214,000 have been requested for fiscal 
year 1984 to process pending applications 
during the transition from an appropriated 
basis to full cost recovery user-fee funding. 
We anticipate that not less than $350,000 of 
the program’s estimated cost for fiscal year 
1984 will be derived from user fees. 


TITLE IV: TO RECOVER COSTS INCURRED IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROMOTION PRO- 
GRAMS FOR WOOL AND MOHAIR 


Title IV would amend Section 708 of the 
National Wool Act of 1954 to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to recover costs in- 
curred in the administration of the promo- 
tion programs for wool and mohair. 

The Department provides oversight under 
several statutes over research, education 
and promotion programs for a number of 
agricultural commodities, With the excep- 
tion of wool and mohair, the Department is 
reimbursed for most of the costs it incurs in 
the oversight of commodity promotion type 
programs, This proposed amendment would 
place wool and mohair on a comparable 
basis with other commodities that have 
such programs. 

Under this title, the Department proposes 
to recover all or part of costs incurred in 
carrying out its responsibilities pursuant to 
Section 708. Funding for Department costs 
would be derived from money which produc- 
ers have set aside for promotion and other 
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purposes from the payments they receive 
under the National Wool Act. 

The fiscal year 1983 appropriation was re- 
duced by $23,000 in anticipation of enact- 
ment of wool user fee legislation. However, 
the costs associated with research and pro- 
motion programs will increase by at least 
$12,500 as a result of the mohair program's 
approval in a December 1982 referendum. 
Therefore, the fiscal year 1984 costs of 
these programs will be something over 
$35,500. However, since wool and mohair re- 
ferenda are conducted every 4 years, outlays 
will then be further reduced every fourth 
year by approximately $128,000 for wool 
and $3,500 for mohair because referenda 
costs will be charged to producers. These 
costs represent about ‘io of 1 percent of the 
value of wool production and about “oo of 1 
percent of the value of mohair production 
for those years when referenda are held. 

Upon enactment of this title, it would be 
too costly to hold referenda to address reim- 
bursing the Department’s annual costs. 
Therefore, as an interim measure and until 
the next referenda are conducted in 1986, 
the Department will seek to recoup such 
costs pursuant to Memoranda of Under- 
standing with the respective organizations 
carrying out authorized programs.e 


WORKING WITH THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past year approximately 20 million 
Americans either have been out of 
work or else underemployed for signif- 


icant stretches of time during each of 
the periods reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The monthly unem- 
ployment rate conceals the full extent. 
In the most recent period, some 6.5 
million Americans were working part 
time involuntary, 2 million left the 
labor force entirely, the so-called dis- 
couraged workers, and nearly 11.5 mil- 
lion reported they were unemployed. 

The first hope of the unemployed is 
to find jobs. In this, they have had 
very little help from either the Feder- 
al Government or the private sector. 
Their next concern is to cope with un- 
employment. The stress and strain of 
the unemployed is enormous. Paying 
off debts, paying for necessities, keep- 
ing families intact, facing career 
change decisions, and dealing with 
daily frustrations are considerations 
constantly on the mind. 

The Center for New Directions at 
Henry Ford Community College in 
Dearborn, Mich., has launched a series 
of workshops for the unemployed, 
which have become the model for 
similar undertakings nationwide. 
Thousands of unemployed workers 
who attended the workshops have 
gained valuable information on job re- 
training, career change financial plan- 
ning, and coping with the strains and 
stress of their lives. The sponsors of 
these conferences could not claim to 
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provide the one thing that the unem- 
ployed need above all else: an opportu- 
nity to work and be productive. Dr. 
Robert Kopecki, initiator and director 
of the conferences, and his staff, how- 
ever, have provided decent and impor- 
tant human services, and for this they 
deserve our commendation and sup- 
port. I have included a statement of 
theirs on the origins and purposes of 
the workshops for the unemployed. 


“WHERE Do We Go From HERE?"—A NA- 
TIONAL MODEL FOR MEETING THE NEEDS OF 
THE UNEMPLOYED 


In April 1982 Henry Ford Community Col- 
lege convened an Advisory Board of con- 
cerned business leaders, community service 
agencies, professional people and educators 
to evaluate what community colleges could 
do to assist the many thousands of unem- 
ployed throughout the Greater Detroit 
area. The discussions and results of this ad- 
visory board meeting, along with a $5,000 
grant from Dr. Sonya Friedman, talk show 
psychologist, WDIV-TV established a model 
unemployment conference entitled Where 
Do We Go From Here?“ This one day con- 
ference addressed the various problems that 
the unemployed were experiencing includ- 
ing career change discussions, retraining op- 
portunities plus ways to cope with the psy- 
chological pressures of being out-of-work. 

The first “Where Do We Go From Here?” 
conference on June 12, 1982, attracted over 
1,100 unemployed workers to the campus of 
Henry Ford Community College. Its dramat- 
ie success set the stage for replicating the 
conference at community colleges through- 
out the Greater Detroit area. On July 28 
Schoolcraft College hosted 700 unemployed, 
on August 28, 1982, 750 displaced workers 
participated at Wayne Community College 
Western Region Campus, and 1,100 unem- 
ployed converged at Oakland Community 
College on October 10, 1982. Mt. Hood Com- 
munity College in Gresham, Oregon, on Oc- 
tober 16, duplicated our model conference 
program in the Pacific Northwest and over 
1,200 lumber and aero-space unemployed at- 
tended that free one-day conference. On No- 
vember 20 over 1,100 unemployed braved a 
cold, rainy day to attend Macomb Commu- 
nity College’s “Where Do We Go From 
Here?“ conference and on December 11, 700 
unemployed rallied in the converted auto 
service bay area of Wayne Community Col- 
lege Eastern Center. In addition, more than 
125 colleges nationwide have requested 
start-up materials to replicate this confer- 
ence in their respective service areas. 

What began as a joint venture between 
Henry Ford Community College and Dr. 
Sonya Friedman has grown into a coopera- 
tive program involving the greater Detroit 
community colleges, Manufacturers Bank, 
WDIV-TV, WXYZ Radio, community agen- 
cies, private businesses, numerous program 
volunteers, and many concerned citizens. As 
this program circulates through all the area 
community colleges, thousands and thou- 
sands of unemployed workers will receive 
valuable information and tips that will 
change their lives for the better. 

The “Where Do We Go From Here?“ con- 
ference series was established to meet both 
the long term needs of the unemployed, 
that of career change and retraining, and 
the short term needs, that of coping with 
the many psychological problems of being 
unemployed. Such coping strategies ana- 
lyzed included getting out of debt, financial 
planning, stress reduction, marital prob- 
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lems, good nutrition, and effective time 
management. 

The success of these conferences is based 
on the providing of information to the un- 
employed so that the displaced worker can 
have valid data to make meaningful career 
change decisions, evaluate what retraining 
is available, what costs are involved in this 
career change, and how to deal with the 
frustrating day-to-day psychological prob- 
lems that plague the out-of-work. The con- 
ference presentation which includes 70 to 
100 volunteer professionals is optimistic, 
motivational, and full of valuable informa- 
tion which will help give participants mean- 
ingful direction to their lives. 

The conference format has remained the 
same as the presentation moves from 
campus to campus. The program begins at 
9:00 a.m. with a meeting of all participants. 
The general assembly lasts until 10:30 a.m. 
and includes a welcome by the sponsoring 
community college, a discussion of the U.S.- 
Michigan economy, a presentation on where 
the future jobs will be, a motivational mes- 
sage to reinforce the self-esteem of the par- 
ticipant, and a short discussion on retrain- 
ing available through the community col- 
lege system. Financial aid, counseling, and 
admissions representatives from the spon- 
soring college are identified so that partici- 
pants interested in obtaining additional in- 
formation about the college can see them 
after the general session concludes. 

From 10:30 a.m. till 12:30 p.m. the partici- 
pants break into mini-seminars on career 
changes and topics related to retraining. In 
addition, all community colleges in the area 
plus special interest groups have exhibits 
and tables set-up for participants to obtain 
information on topics ranging from dealing 
with alcoholism, time management, getting 
into school, career planning, to finding inex- 
pensive recreation in order to relax. A free 
lunch is provided for participants during 
the 12:00-12:30 time slot along with a half 
hour of musical entertainment. 

At 12:30 p.m. the participants regroup to 
begin the afternoon “How Can I" sessions. 
These sessions allow participants to select 3 
areas out of a possible 12 to 15 topics. 
Groups meet for approximately 1 hour on 
each topic and then move to the next. 
Topics to choose from encompass dealing 
with stress, establishing good mental atti- 
tudes, medical and legal problems, résumé 
writing, repackaging yourself, coping strate- 
gies, financial concerns, nutrition, and ses- 
sions on women's special problems. 

At the conclusion of the day long event 
evaluations are completed by the attendees 
and the data tabulated. The evaluation in- 
strument is consistent at each of the 
campus presentations so that the multiple 
conferences can be compared and analyzed. 

This one day conference is dedicated 
solely to the unemployed worker. No politi- 
cal topic or speakers are presented. The 
only politically related aspect of the confer- 
ence is the declaring of “Moving Ahead 
Day” by the various cities to coincide with 
and bring attention to our conference pres- 
entation as we move from campus to 
campus, city to city. 

Registration of participants is convenient- 
ly done by phone and registration and a pre- 
conference brochure is mailed to confirm 
the reservation. 

The success of our large number of regis- 
trants is due to our marketing of the pro- 
gram. The marketing of this particular con- 
ference series has been unique in compari- 
son to traditional marketing practices of 
community colleges. The joint cooperative 
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effort between a community college and a 
radio/television station talk show host has 
enabled the program to be mass marketed 
to the greater Detroit area on a daily basis. 
In addition, clientele that are reached by 
radio/television personalities differ from 
the usual clientele reached by college arti- 
cles, publications, or news releases. Many in- 
dividuals are more secure about enrolling in 
this type of conference if they are persuad- 
ed by an individual who is not an educator 
but a person respected by the community as 
a solid professional in their media career. 
The talk show host offers this perspective 
to the prospective registrants. 

Video taped public service announcements 
and radio spot announcements, because of 
this cooperative venture, are of no cost to 
the college. The media station benefits from 
its community services involvement and 
publicity and, in turn, the community col- 
lege acquires a marketing arm that exposes 
it to a large viewing audience. 

Reaching a large audience with good pro- 
gram materials and marketing is only as 
good as the feed-back received from the out- 
of-work participants. Evaluations showed 
that the participants were receiving mean- 
ingful information to change their lives for 
the better and that they received what they 
expected from the program. 

Other data such as age, sex, length of 
time unemployed, zip codes, and miscellane- 
ous data helped define the parameters of 
the unemployed. 

Finally, no project can be complete with- 
out planned follow-up programs. The 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” confer- 
ences represented phase one of our project 
to meet the needs of the many unemployed. 
Our phase two of the prorgram developed 
intensive two hour evening seminars at the 
local community colleges to cover such 
topics as resume writing, repackaging your- 
self, getting out of debt, and legal/medical 
concerns of the unemployed. Phase three 
begins the massive funding needed to pro- 
vide monies for the unemployed to enable 
them to begin retraining at a local commu- 
nity college. Monies raised would be given to 
local community colleges and restricted for 
use only by the unemployed. One fund-rais- 
ing idea being formulated is the raising of 
millions of dollars through a concert series 
at the Pontiac Silverdome, an enclosed sta- 
dium with seating of 100,000. By mid-1983 
fund-raising events will begin in the Greater 
Detroit area to meet the financial concerns 
of the unemployed as they seek retraining 
through the many community colleges in 
the area. 

In addition, the White House and Public 
Broadcasting have expressed an interest in 
developing a prime time television program 
presenting our optimistic and motivational 
program to the nation in 1983. At this stage 
a producer has been appointed and a grant 
proposal is being prepared. 

Individuals requesting additional informa- 
tion on planning unemployment confer- 
ences can contact Dr. Robert J. Kopecky at 
Henry Ford Community College, Center for 
New Directions, 5101 Evergreen Road, Dear- 
born, MI 48127—1-313-271-2854.¢e 
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NATIONALIZATION OF THE 
FAMILY 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 28, 1983, Prof. Walter E. Wil- 
liams testified before the House Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families. Dr. Williams is a distin- 
guished and well-respected economist. 
He received his doctorate at UCLA, is 
a professor of economics at George 
Mason University, and is the author of 
the bestseller “The State Against 
Blacks.” 

Dr. Williams’ testimony, which all 
Americans should ponder, deals with 
the ongoing efforts to “nationalize” 
the American family. 

I commend the testimony to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

The testimony follows: 


Gentlemen. The problem in America is 
Congressmen get selected to office and 
retain office, through promising to use the 
powers of their office to confiscate property 
of one American and give it to another 
American to whom it does not belong. Or 
you promise one American that you will 
give him a privilege that will be denied to 
another American. In my opinion, H. L. 
Mencken was quite right when he described 
an election as an advanced auction sale of 
stolen property. The characterization of our 
problem this way should not be constructed 
as a personal attack on members of Con- 
gress for it is we, the people, who are to 
blame because we give you the incentive 
structure in which you operate. 

Through this process of legalized plunder 
there are unanticipated side effects which is 
the subject of these hearings on Children, 
Youth and Families. First look at the ef- 
fects of inflation which is no less than gov- 
ernment theft. When I was a child, my 
mother taught me that when you earn two 
dollars save one. I'm sure these were the 
kind of lessons that helped me get out of 
the ghettos of North Philadelphia. In eco- 
nomic good conscience I can’t teach that to 
my daughter because she'll say, “Daddy, 
what's the sense? If I save a dollar it’s worth 
90 cents at the end of a year and on top of 
that the IRS is going to take some.” Infla- 
tion constitutes an attack on thrift and as 
such makes people now-oriented. 

Another impact of government programs 
on the family are its many laws regulating 
economic activity. One set of these laws, on 
which I've done a lot of research, are labor 
laws. The minimum wage law is a prime ex- 
ample. It has destroyed many opportunities 
for teenage employment, particularly for 
the most disadvantaged youth. When I was 
a kid back in the late 40s and early 50s, I 
shoveled snow from train platforms, washed 
dishes and bused tables at Horn & Har- 
dart’s, delivered mail during Christmas holi- 
days, picked blueberries and packed boxes 
at Sears. These jobs helped make ends meet, 
but more importantly they taught responsi- 
bility and I gained the pride and self-respect 
from being financially semi-independent. 

Today the kids in my old neighborhood 
don’t have the same chances for upward 
mobility. Congress has legislated them out 
of jobs through minimum wage laws, labor 
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laws, and special privileges you've given 
unions. The sad fact of business is: kids are 
ideal people to dump on; they have little 
clout. After all, how many congressmen owe 
their office to the teenage vote? On the 
other hand, many do owe it to the union 
vote. 

Other government attacks on the family 
institution include all the programs which 
encourage children to abandon their aging 
parents, the discriminatory tax system 
which encourages couples to shack up 
rather than marry and government sponsor- 
ship contraceptives to minor children with 
neither parental knowledge nor permission. 
What we are witnessing in America is the 
nationalization of the family. 

Education of our youngsters is a national 
disgrace. The President's National Commis- 
sion on Educational Excellence reports 13 
percent of all 17-year-olds are functionally 
illerate and 40 percent of black 17-year-olds 
are illiterate. This decline came in the face 
of unprecedented federal, state and local ex- 
penditures on education. The solution to 
the problem won't lie in even greater ex- 
penditures. The solution lies in stripping 
the education establishment of its monopo- 
ly power and eliminating its government 
lobby arm, the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Teachers and administrators get paid 
whether kids can read and write or not. 
Sadly enough, many kids get their diplomas 
whether they can read and write or not. 
Education needs to be reorganized so that 
parents can have choice rather than be held 
captive by the education monopoly. The 
best way ro provide for this is through edu- 
cational vouchers; a less effective though, 
superior to the status quo, is the President's 
proposed tuition tax credit. Pending elimi- 
nation of the Education Department, Con- 
gress should declare it illegal for the De- 
partment of Education to give money to 
schools which lie about their student certifi- 
cation and grant fraudulent diplomas. 

There's a Negro play entitled “Green Pas- 
tures.” In it God says to the angel Gabriel, 
“Everytime Ah passes a miracle, Ah has to 
pass fo’ or five times mo’ to ketch up wid 
it.“ That is an insightful description of the 
problem of government. You men create a 
special advantage for one American that 
causes a special disadvantage for another 
American. When you try to help the disad- 
vantaged one it causes a disadvantage for 
some other American. My proposal is that 
since Congress can't crate a good miracle, it 
ought to get out of the miracle business. 


A TRIBUTE TO E. ROSS ADAIR 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with sadness that I pay tribute to our 
former colleague, the late E. Ross 
Adair. Congress and the people of In- 
diana have lost a distinguished legisla- 
tor. 

First elected in 1950, Ross ably 
served his Indiana constituency for 
two decades. Together, we served on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, where 
he was ranking Republican member. 
Although we often viewed issues 
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before the committee from a differing 
perspective, we shared a vision of a 
foreign 


strong yet compassionate 
policy for our Nation. 

Departing the House of Representa- 
tives in 1970, Ross demonstrated his 
foreign policy expertise in a different 
arena, serving as the U.S. Ambassador 
to Ethiopia from 1971 to 1974. 

Our memories of E. Ross Adair are 
those of a dedicated public servant. 
The people of Indiana have much to 
be proud of in this fine man. 


MR. ROSTENKOWSKI CALLS FOR 
A REAL TRADE POLICY 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, when 
30 percent of the Nation’s manufac- 
tured goods are imported; 

When responsible economists esti- 
mate that trade was to blame for 
three-quarters of the rise in unem- 
ployment that took us to our recent 
postwar record; 

When the current-year merchandise 
deficit may hit $80 billion and we are 
close to spending more for imported 
automobiles and consumer goods than 
for imported oil; 

And when your trading partners 
have closed their markets but use sub- 
sidy, dumping, and cartels to target as 
theirs the home markets of industries 
basic to your well-being and your de- 
fense; 

Then you have a crisis on your 
hands. 

In his famous letters that touched 
on the conduct of public affairs, Lord 
Chesterfield advised that when a 
leader has no clear idea of what to do 
in a crisis, then that leader can always 
do nothing. 

The United States has been remark- 
ably faithful to Lord Chesterfield in 
regard to trade policy. 

Administration through administra- 
tion, regardless of party, the policy of 
the United States has been to do as 
close to nothing as possible. And the 
Congress has tended to go along with 
this, by and large; the confusion of 
events tended to screen the problem. 

This has been true up until Monday, 
May 9, 1983, when our colleague, Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, drew to- 
gether the broad range of abuses and 
national needs in a speech that gives 
trade a proper place on the Nation’s 
agenda. 

No one in this body, whether the 
people they represent are hurt by Eu- 
ropean wheat subsidies or Asian indus- 
trial policies, should go unaware of the 
chairman's observations about the 
past and the present and his sugges- 
tions for the future. 
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Therefore, I offer the text of the 
chairman's to-the-point remarks to the 
Mid-America Committee in Chicago. 
His remarks were as follows: 


Trade, like energy a decade ago, has 
become a national issue fraught with ambi- 
guity and a sense of peril. We have suddenly 
awakened to the stinging reality that the 
competitive lead we took for granted has all 
but vanished. Just as we controlled the flow 
and the price of energy after World War II, 
so we virtually dominated the world's trade 
laws and markets. Unlike the dramatic oil 
embargo, our trade crisis is much less visi- 
ble—and much less abrupt. Yet the growing 
hostility in our union halls and boardrooms 
against mounting competition from Japan 
and Europe is strikingly reminiscent of our 
sense of frustration and impotence toward 
OPEC. 

But from those dark days of gas lines we 
struck back—first with crude quotas and 
conservation laws, and later with long-range 
pricing and international contingencies. 

We fought back on the energy crisis. And 
now we've got to fight back on the trade 
crisis. And it is a crisis. 

U.S. trade, which has grown steadily since 
the end of the war, has now begun to de- 
cline. In 1982 our exports dropped by almost 
10 percent, and for the first quarter of 1983 
they are even below 1982 levels. The $42 bil- 
lion trade deficit that we posted in 1982 is 
expected to nearly double this year. Nega- 
tive trade balances and economic stagnation 
feed on one another—not just here, but 
around the world. As barriers go up the 
world market has shrunk, severely curtail- 
ing U.S. exports. Developing nations, whose 
markets offer the greatest potential, have 
become the first victims. To survive they 
must borrow more and more from the devel- 
oped nations. The third world debt today 
exceeds $600 billion, which otherwise might 
fund greater productivity at home. Over the 
last few years the cycle has become more vi- 
cious—further weakening the world’s eco- 
nomic condition. 

Add to that the breakdown of internation- 
al trade laws. Our attempts to broaden and 
enforce the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade are either ineffectual or ill-timed. 
Our allies show little interest, or consensus, 
in using GATT as a forum for settling griev- 
ances. Rather, most have decided to pursue 
their own self-interests—beyond the limits 
of established law. 

The overrated strength of the dollar is 
playing absolute havoc with our domestic 
market—particularly against the underval- 
ued Japanese yen. As mounting U.S. deficits 
ironically support high interest yields to 
foreign investors, the relation of the dollar 
to other currencies becomes distorted. The 
effect has invited a rush of imports into the 
country and driven up the price of Ameri- 
can goods abroad. In both instances, U.S. 
commerce is being sacrificed at the very 
time we are so desperately trying to nurture 
recovery. 

The best efforts of some of our major in- 
dustries to modernize production, curtail 
excess and improve quality are increasingly 
negated by the differential in currency 
rates. Yet the current Administration seems 
disinclined to intervene. 

National debate—particularly in Con- 
gress—is sadly limited by the brittle cliches 
of “free trade“ and “protectionism.” The 
first is a myth. The second is a menace. 

Free trade is a noble quest. It had its 
finest hour after World War II when 
Europe and Japan were pulled from the 
rubble by historic amounts of American aid. 
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Our generosity was largely tied to the 
premise that the world’s political stability 
would be determined by the world’s econom- 
ic growth. As revitalized nations reached out 
for foreign markets, America initiated the 
GATT which led to the dramatic reduction 
of trade barriers and the further expansion 
of world commerce. We expected the rest of 
the post-war economies to develop after the 
U.S. model. We never considered that differ- 
ent cultural and geographic factors would 
set them on individual courses. All this was 
done under the banner of free trade. 

But as national self-interests emerged, the 
industrial powers began to quilt a patch- 
work of subsidies, tax expenditures, non- 
tariff barriers and guaranteed loans to 
better position themselves against their 
competitors. And the U.S. was no exception. 
Those who today beat the drums for free 
trade often conveniently disregard our own 
long-standing agricultural barriers and 
quotas—or the billions of dollars the Feder- 
al government commits to the research and 
development of particular industrial sectors, 
like aerospace and defense. 

We may have the freest and the fairest 
trading system in the world—but let's not 
call ourselves pure free traders." 

The latest cry in Congress, of course, is 
protectionism—the true barometer of hard 
times. It's the easiest political response to 
the complex realities of unemployment and 
economic stagnation. 

In America, where the notion of our post- 
war economic supremacy has lingered well 
beyond its time, protectionism seems more 
to reflect our anxiety over losing our once 
dominant position in world trade than the 
emerging challenge from abroad. We fear 
that the legend of Yankee ingenuity and 
risk-taking has ended. Instead of confront- 
ing the realities of our competitive slide and 
efficiencies, we often raise convenient tar- 
gets for retribution. 

Dozens of protectionist measures have 
been introduced in Congress since Janu- 
ary—all the way from mandating the domes- 
tic content of U.S. automobiles to raising 
the tariff on imported roses. Many are only 
warning shots fired across the bow of our 
trading partners—but some are torpedoes 
aimed squarely amidships. All, however, in- 
dicate the frustration and the pressure on 
politicians to do something. 

By far, the most immediate force behind 
protectionism is the enduring recession. As 
long as unemployment remains close to 10 
percent—as long as record deficits and high 
interest rates persist—and long-term invest- 
ment in plant and equipment is held back— 
protectionist pressures will mount. Amidst 
all this trouble, many forget that checking 
imports in an attempt to shore up domestic 
industry and jobs only weakens world com- 
merce—and ultimately weakens commerce 
in our own country. 

The second—and less direct—cause for 
protectionism is fear over the lack of a co- 
herent U.S. trade policy. Instead, we have a 
confusing hodgepodge of non-tariff barriers, 
subsidies, and tax incentives, as well as com- 
plex and ineffective trade laws. Put bluntly, 
we don't have a trade policy. And without a 
trade policy (or even the promise of an over- 
all strategy), business, labor and politicians 
have no sense of purpose—only uncertainty. 

Recent proposals to reorganize the Ad- 
ministration’s trade functions only increase 
uncertainty and do not solve the real prob- 
lem of creating and implementing an effec- 
tive trade policy. 

The blame does not lie only with the 
Reagan Administration. It stretches back a 
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decade or so when we failed to recognize 
that the old post-war formulas were outdat- 
ed—that the entire world economic struc- 
ture was changing. We were still guided by a 
Marshall Plan mentality that reinforced our 
false sense of preeminence. We saw no 
reason back then to take a comprehensive 
look at the viability of our auto, steel and 
electronics industries—a practice of our 
partners that we curse today as “industrial 
policy.“ With a huge and expanding domes- 
tic market for our goods and services, we 
grew increasingly complacent. 

Administrations have consistently played 
trade as a political, rather than an econom- 
ic, card in dealing with our foreign friends 
and opponents. Whatever trade policies 
emerge are too often shaped by the rewards 
and punishment employed to meet our im- 
mediate political ends—rather than to shift 
the emphasis of our economic policy. Wit- 
ness the recent Russian pipeline sanctions— 
and the more recent renewal of Russian 
grain sales. By contrast, our trading com- 
petitors view trade and foreign policy as one 
concept. 

American trade policy is still shaped by 
crisis rather than vision. Compared to many 
of our allies, we instinctively respond to the 
demands of the vulnerable, rather than 
guiding the paths of the strong. If inflation 
does not prop up farm prices; we rush in 
with subsidies later this year’s Payment-in- 
Kind program. If our steel industry is rust- 
ing because of overcapacity and underin- 
vestment, we are there with tax benefits 
like accelerated depreciation and safe 
harbor leasing or out-and-out quotas. When 
Chrysler was on the verge of collapse we 
guaranteed loans and stepped up the pres- 
sure on voluntary Japanese export re- 
straints. But for U.S. enterprise that is 
pressing its way in the world with techno- 
logical breakthroughs or sheer managerial 
agility, the Federal government doesn’t do 
enough to promote or hasten their success. 

What's worse is that our own policy paral- 
ysis is forcing us to strike out randomly at 
our trading partners—particularly Europe 
and Japan—for following their own self in- 
terests in time of international stress. 

Foreign barriers to our exports, unfair 
pricing competition and heavy foreign gov- 
ernment subsidies have provoked predict- 
able—and very legitimate—cries of “unfair” 
across the country. We are less vocal, how- 
ever, when it comes to the foresight, deter- 
mination and flexibility that are the driving 
forces of our competitors’ trade strategy— 
and which provide a painful foil to our own 
complacency. 

I'm a politician. I think I understand 
better than most the cycles of national sen- 
timent. Sometimes the best course is to 
hunker down and wait for the tide to 
change. Other times it is right to strike—to 
take the offensive. In my view, we must take 
the offensive in reordering American trade 
policy. And that means setting down clear- 
cut, pragmatic objectives. 

First—we must abandon the rhetoric of 
“free trade“ and “protectionism,” and con- 
cede that neither holds the answer for the 
future. No useful purpose is served by con- 
tinuing to force the debate to one extreme 
or the other. 

Second- we must move trade policy on to 
the same plateau with foreign policy. We no 
longer have the luxury of treating trade 
concessions and sanctions as the handmai- 
dens to security interests or global strate- 
gies. Instead we must place American com- 
mercial gains in the first rank of priorities. 

We must establish the Administration's 
role as a teammate, rather than a referee, to 
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American business and labor. Government 
must become an advocate rather than an ad- 
versary. As a congressman, I want to be able 
to promise every American businessman and 
worker that if they turn out a competitive 
product our government will fight for a for- 
eign market to sell it in. 

We must begin at once to assess our own 
industrial and technological base to give us 
a firm reading on our national capacity—our 
strengths and our weaknesses. Right now 
we're overwhelmed with our casualties. Our 
successes too often go unnoticed—along 
with opportunities for future market pene- 
tration. 

Likewise, we need a thorough analysis of 
the broad range of subsidies, tariff and non- 
tariff barriers, regulations, tax expenditures 
and research and development incentives to 
weed out contradictions, duplications and 
obsolence. The tax code alone is studded 
with emergency relief against economic con- 
ditions that have long since changed. 

Third—we have got to begin applying a 
consistent, fair—but tough—set of rules to 
the practices now governing world trade. 
Liberal trade rules are fine if they are re- 
spected the world around. But the old rules 
no longer guide our allies. We need to say to 
the rest of the world: We will treat you 
fairly, but if you go too far in distorting 
trade we will vigorously protect our national 
interest.“ But if we're going to have such 
rules we have to apply them consistently 
and be willing to live by them ourselves. 

We've finally got to recognize that agricul- 
ture and steel and semi-conductors no 
longer compete head-to-head for foreign 
market shares. The old rules of competition 
are now controlled by central banks and 
government planning boards. Like it or not, 
we have entered the age of the mercantile 
state. It's time to begin planning on this 
basis, both in adapting our own system and 
checking over-aggressive foreign policies 
when the national interest dictates. 

We already have some very tough trade 
laws on the books. Before the year is out 
the Committee on Ways and Means will 
have reformed them to quickly and effec- 
tively redress legitimate grievances. 

Fourth—we need to develop rational poli- 
cies to stimulate adjustment for industries 
that have lost their competitive edge and to 
regain our technological and productive ca- 
pabilities. When import or tax relief is 
sought, a price should be paid, or a standard 
met—whether it’s retraining or reinvest- 
ment. To an extent, crisis has already forced 
this upon some of our industries. But crisis 
management merely gets us by, day-to-day. 
We must do better than that. 

In realigning the thrust of American en- 
terprise we cannot simply abandon our tra- 
ditional industries—many of whom, in the 
best of times, will never regain their former 
size. We've got to consider eliminating over- 
capacity in industries such as steel—perhaps 
in conjunction with our trading partners— 
as well as to seek more specialized use of our 
older mills and plants, and encouraging fur- 
ther joint ventures with foreign investors. 

We should also begin to retrain, or other- 
wise accommodate, workers in older indus- 
tries—particularly men and women in their 
forties and fifties. Such changes in many 
cases, however, cannot be made without per- 
sonal disruption. Workers must recognize 
that with new opportunities must come a 
change in the status quo. 

We should begin a thorough review of our 
anti-trust laws, as well as encourage produc- 
tive partnership between government and 
the private sector—particularly in research 
and development. 
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Promoting change in overall trade policy 
will not be easy or inexpensive. We must be 
prepared to make some difficult choices re- 
garding the survival of certain firms. It 
means the willingness to commit billions of 
dollars to expand the capacity of future pro- 
duction—like telecommunications—as well 
as subsidize U.S. ventures into markets al- 
ready being undercut by our competition. 

Fifth—the world’s exchange rate system 
must be stabilized. For trade to be orderly, 
our monetary system must operate evenly 
and effectively. Each is a cogwheel that 
must turn with the other. The first opportu- 
nity presents itself this week in Paris where 
finance and trade ministers of the free 
world’s major industrial powers gather to 
address this imbalance. 

Sixth—we must not abandon our efforts 
to keep the multinational trading system 
viable. While GATT no longer shows the in- 
terest or the power to adjudicate our 
present grievances, we must hope that the 
emergence of a tough, pragmatic American 
trade policy will prompt our allies to return 
to the international negotiating tables. 

Finally, the nation’s most important 
short-run objective is to reverse our own 
economic slide—giving hope to our partners 
that our recovery will hasten their own re- 
coveries. Unless we can write a tough budget 
resolution that guarantees the steady de- 
cline of Federal deficits, I don't see how we 
can ever bring that about. 

The next quantum leap in world trade is 
at hand. If America wants to compete with 
our allies we had better quit complaining 
and start rebuilding. We are still the freest 
and the fairest and the largest trader in the 
world. I for one am ready to roll up my 
sleeves to keep it that way. 

Mr. Speaker, my position as an offi- 
cer of the Steel Caucus has been that 
we need not worry about starting a 
trade war; we already have one, and 
we are losing. 

Chairman ROSTENKOWSKI may not 
agree with my assessment of the situa- 
tion, and I do not necessarily agree 
with everything he said in Chicago. 

But in his book, “On War.“ the gen- 
eral, von Clausewitz, observed that the 
one quality necessary for a leader is 
the ability to see through the confu- 
sion of events and conflicting reports 
to determine what is happening on the 
battlefield and what might be done 
about it. 

By his remarks last Monday, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means has once again demonstrat- 
ed why he is one of our leaders. I join 
him in saying, let us get started. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. RANDY 
SMITH 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. AvCOIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to honor 
a very special Oregonian. 

Mr. Randy Smith, of Polk County, 
Oreg., has been selected to receive the 
1983 Gulf Oil Conservation Award. He 
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is 1 of only 10 citizen conservationists 
to receive the award this year. 

At the age of 76, Mr. Smith is con- 
tinuing his lifelong dedication to the 
conservation of Oregon’s and the Na- 
tion’s natural resources. He inspires all 
of us who harbor a special love for the 
land and the desire to preserve its 
bounty for future generations. 

I recommend this article from the 
Polk County Itemizer-Observer (April 
4, 1983) to my colleagues: 

RANDY SMITH HONORED FoR HIS VOLUNTEER 
WORK 


(By Dick Clark) 


Randy Smith, Sr. has two great loves. 

First and foremost is his affection for his 
family. 

Running a strong second is his strong 
commitment to conservation of natural re- 
sources, especially soil and water. 

His family paid tribute to him and his 
wife for their love on their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary and now the national conserva- 
tion community is preparing to do likewise 
for Smith's volunteer work. 

Smith, chairman of the Polk Soil and 
Water Conservation District, will be among 
ten citizen conservationists to receive a 1983 
Gulf Oil Conservation Award at a special 
ceremony in Washington, D.C. next week. 

Smith is more pleased about the company 
recognizing the efforts of conservation dis- 
tricts than about his personal honor. 

“The thing that pleases me is that soil 
and water conservation districts are impor- 
tant enough that a big company said we are 
going to award some member of that 
group,” Smith said. “I feel that I haven't 
done anything that a dozen other people 
couldn't have done,” he said of being named 
to represent the districts. 

That may be the case, but conservationists 
and state officials including Gov. Vic Atiyeh 
and U.S. Sen. Mark Hatfield thought his 
tireless service deserved recognition so they 
helped nominate Smith for the award. 

“His tireless and dedicated efforts serve to 
inspire us all,” said James Ross, deputy di- 
rector of the Land Conservation and Devel- 
opment Commission. 

Members of his conservation district 
board said Randy claims to be a retired 
dairy farmer, but at the age of 76, it is a 
very active retirement.” 

Even though Smith said he is less active 
as in the past, receiving the award doesn’t 
signal the end of the conservation trail for 
him. Smith said there is still more to accom- 
plish. 

His newest project is helping spearhead a 
drive to receive more federal funds to con- 
trol erosion in a seven county area in the 
Willamette Valley. 

Involvement has been the story of his life. 

Some of his earliest work included helping 
coordinate a community celebration in 
Eureka, Calif., agricultural fairs and a calf 
vaccination program in the 1930s and 1940s. 

Since moving to his dairy farm on the 
Little Luckiamute River in 1957, his volun- 
teer participation has included chairman of 
the conservation district since 1977 and 
board member since 1973, chairman of the 
Polk County planning commission, agricul- 
tural representative for the Land Conserva- 
tion and Development Commission and 
chairman of the Oregon Association of Con- 
servation Districts’ Water Resource Com- 
mittee. 

Asked why he has been so involved, Smith 
quickly responded. What is the purpose of 
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life? There has to be a reason.“ Smith said 
some people are involved in churches, 
others in charity work. Everyone needs 
outlets, I guess I needed to have more out- 
lets than others.” 

His involvement and voice in decisions 
that affected others, of course, wasn't void 
of controversy and second-guessing, but 
that was and still is all right with Smith. 

“I always invite challenge in involvement. 
The only way to get things done is to chal- 
lenge people,“ Smith said. 

Smith's wife, Muriel, who he calls mom.“ 
and she knew her husband was involved in 
all those activities because she was always 
home milking. 

“Without Muriel, I would have never been 
able to do this.“ Smith said. 

The Smiths turned much of their dairy 
and farming responsibility over to their only 
son, Randy, Jr., in 1964, and seven years 
ago, Smith, more or less retired. “Every 
year, we do a little less and he does a little 
more,” he explained. 

Randy, Jr. has two sons, Kevin and Brian, 
and Randy, Sr's daughter, Gloria, has one 
child, Annie. 


AGRICULTURAL AMENDMENTS 
OF 1983 


HON. EDWARD R. MADIGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this date introduced, at the request of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, a bill 
that may be cited as the Agricultural 
Amendments of 1983”. 

This bill consists of two sections de- 
scribed in the Secretary's letter to the 
Speaker, enclosing this draft legisla- 
tion, as follows: 


Section 2 of this proposed legislation 
would amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 
by authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish target prices for the 1984 and 
1985 crops of wheat, corn, upland cotton 
and rice at such level as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be appropriate. However, the level 
of target prices established could not be less 
than the level of target prices established 
for the 1983 crops of these commodities. 
The Agricultural Act of 1949 currently man- 
dates increases in the target prices for these 
commodities for the 1984 and 1985 crops. 
These increases will provide incentives for 
excessive production at a time when market 
signals do not call for increases. The in- 
creased production will likely result in the 
Government acquiring large stocks of these 
commodities under the price support pro- 
grams. By giving the Secretary the discre- 
tionary authority to establish the 1984 and 
1985 target prices at not less than the 1983 
levels, there would be some assurance that 
future production would not be stimulated 
by Government program incentives to build 
up burdensome surpluses. Moreover, the sig- 
nificant reduction in inflation has eliminat- 
ed the need for escalating target prices. 

Section 3 of the proposed bill would 
amend Section 416 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 to authorize the donation of agricul- 
tural commodities overseas. 

Section 416 currently authorizes the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (CCC) to donate 
only its stocks of dairy products overseas. 
However, CCC has surplus stocks of other 
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agricultural commodities which could be 
used for this purpose. These other commod- 
ities, like the dairy products, can be used to 
help needy people in poor countries. There- 
fore, we request an amendment to Section 
416 to allow the donation overseas of all 
stocks of agricultural commodities which 
are held by the Corporation. The expanded 
authority would be used to alleviate our 
stock situation and to benefit needy people. 
Such assistance would be in addition to ex- 
isting food aid shipments by the United 
States Government and will be designed so 
as to assure that there would be no disrup- 
tion of ongoing commercial trade. We would 
implement this additional authority in such 
a way as to meet these requirements. In 
view of the known magnitude of the malnu- 
trition problem in poor countries, now is the 
time to take advantage of our excess stocks 
to remedy this problem. 

Further we are requesting an amendment 
to Section 416 to require such surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to be distributed 
through the procedures established to carry 
out the provisions of Title II of the Agricul- 
tural Trade and Development Act of 1954. 
This will facilitate the coordination of com- 
modities donated overseas under Section 416 
with the existing donations program under 
Title II. 


Section 2 of this proposed legislation 
is similar to sections 202, 302, 401, and 
501 of H.R. 2811 that I cosponsored in 
April and which is strongly supported 
by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

Section 3 is similar to H.R. 1407 in- 
troduced earlier this session by Con- 
gressman ROBERTS of Kansas. 

I commend this bill to my colleagues 
for their consideration. 


KGB “ACTIVE MEASURES” NOT 
WELCOME HERE 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 5, 1983, for the benefit of my col- 
leagues, a letter of information was 
dispatched to all Members of this 
body, warning of a proposed visit to 
the State of Minnesota of representa- 
tives of the Institute of the U.S.A. and 
Canada, who are known to have close 
connections with the dreaded Soviet 
KGB. 

I would like to share the contents of 
that letter with attached documenta- 
tion for all Americans via this Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD entry. As well, due 
to the severity of the situation, I am 
also sharing with this body and the 
American people, the contents of a 
letter dispatched this date, May 12, 
1983, to the Secretary of State, signed 
by 80 Members of the House, urging 
Secretary Shultz to take appropriate 
action to deny visas to the Soviet dele- 
gation intent on using an American 
city to fulfill Soviet aims. 
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Dear colleague letter with documen- 
tation and letter to Secretary Shultz 
follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1983. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: At the end of this 
month, a large Soviet delegation sponsored 
by the Institute of the U.S.A. and Canada 
and the Soviet USSR-USA Friendship Soci- 
ety” is scheduled to hold meetings with 
American educators, legislators, business- 
men, labor officials and others active in the 
“nuclear freeze“ campaign. The U.S. co- 
sponsor of the May 24-28 Minneapolis con- 
ference is the Institute for Policy Studies. 

Only months ago, the House Permanent 
Select Committee on Intelligence released 
hearings on “Soviet Active Measures” which 
outlined the pattern of use of these academ- 
ic and friendship organizations for political 
influence operations in “active measures“ 
campaigns. 

Attached is a current article from The 
Review of the News which provides details 
on the planned Minneapolis conference and 
describing in detail the role of the Moscow 
Institute of the U.S.A. and Canada in politi- 
cal influence operations carried out under 
the direction of the KGB and the Soviet 
Communist Party's Central Committee. 

In a period when Switzerland, France and 
Denmark among others have expelled KGB 
“active measures” operatives and when 
allies like Portugal have denied entry to 
Soviet “active measures” delegations, our 
country should do no less. 

Therefore, I am asking my colleagues to 
join in urging the State Department to deny 
entry to the Soviet Delegation for the Min- 
neapolis conference so that American policy 
debates can take place without the interfer- 
ence of the KGB. 

Sincerely, 
Larry P. MCDONALD., 
From the Review of the News, May 4, 1983] 
THE LEFT 
(By Julia Ferguson) 


Minneapolis residents will get a first-hand 
look at Soviet “active measures” during May 
24-28th when 30 Soviet peace“ experts 
arrive in that city for closed meetings with 
50 leaders of the U.S. “nuclear freeze” and 
disarmament campaigns. Reporters will be 
allowed to attend daily “press briefings,” 
but they are to be barred from the actual 
conference. All outside“ contacts of the 
delegations will also take place under con- 
trolled conditions. 

SOVIETS MEET FREEZERS 


Despite the Soviet rape of Poland and the 
occupation of Afghanistan, assorted U.S.- 
Soviet “exchange” meetings take place with 
some frequency. But the Minneapolis con- 
ference has special significance because 
both Soviet co-sponsors—the Institute of 
the U.S.A. and Canada and the U.S.S.R.- 
U.S.A. Frienship Society—have been named 
in intelligence reports released by the House 
Intelligence Committee as agencies playing 
key roles in Soviet “active measures” aimed 
at the United States. 

“Active measures” is the phrase the Sovi- 
ets use to cover coordinated efforts to influ- 
ence public opinion and alter policies in the 
Free World to suit Moscow's interests. As 
outlined by former K.G.B. “active meas- 
ures” specialist Stan Levchenko in testi- 
money to the House Intelligence Commit- 
tee, “active measures" are designed to per- 
suade public-opinion makers in the Free 
World that Soviet disarmament, arms con- 
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trol, or other foreign-policy proposals are 
the best available options. The idea is to get 
U.S. activists to translate Moscow's objec- 
tives into political action and to change gov- 
ernment policies. 

The former K.G.B. officer described the 
techniques as customarily including the use 
of “unofficial” contacts with Westerners to 
deceive them with “disinformation”; press 
manipulation; and, the use of local Commu- 
nist parties, “agents of influence.“ Soviet- 
controlled fronts like the World Peace 
Council, and local Soviet friendship soci- 
eties. The Soviet-American conference in 
Minneapolis fits the description of a classic 
Soviet “‘active-measures” and political-influ- 
ence operation. 

Representative Larry McDonald (D.-Geor- 
gia) points out that K.G.B. defectors like 
Stan Levchenko have shown how the Sovi- 
ets spy on peace and disarmament groups to 
get information that will help the K.G.B. 
manipulate them. Dr. McDonald says he 
doubts “that so many American ‘peace’ lead- 
ers would be eager to participate in these al- 
legedly informal meetings with the U.S.A. 
Institute staff if they realized that they 
were being set up and evaluated by the 
K.G.B.” 

A 1982 “Interagency Intelligence Study 
On Soviet Active Measures“ explains: Po- 
litical influence operations are the most im- 
portant but least understood aspect of 
Soviet active measures.“ The study says 
that such operations aim “to insinuate the 
official voice of the Soviet Union into for- 
eign governmental, political, journalistic, 
business, labor, artistic and academic circles 
ina... seemingly unofficial manner.“ The 
study, published in December by the House 
Intelligence Committee, reported that the 
K.G.B. tasks both its own officers and other 
Soviets with developing strong personal re- 
lationships with political, economic, and 
media figures in the West” to try to secure 
the active collaboration of these individuals 
on matters of mutual interest while the in- 
dividuals retain their integrity on othr 
issues. In return for collaboration, the 
K.G.B. offers intangible rewards tailored to 
meet the specific requirements or vulnerabi- 
lities of the individuals involved.” The 
reward“ include promises of access to spe- 
cial channels of communications to Kremlin 
policy makers, publicity and other recogni- 
tion for the collaborators’ accomplishments 
in their special fields of expertise or activi- 
ty, and so forth. 

ABOUT THE SPONSORS 

The three groups co-sponsoring the Min- 
neapolis Soviet-American conference are the 
(Soviet) Institute of the U.S.A. and Canada, 
the (Soviet) U.S.S.R.-U.S.A. Friendship So- 
ciety, and the (Washington-based) Institute 
for Policy Studies. 

Recent and detailed C. I. A. and F. B. I. stud- 
ies published by the House Intelligence 
Committee describe the Institute of the 
U.S.A. and Canada (I. U.S. A. C.) as a Moscow 
research center operating under the auspic- 
es of the Soviet Academy of Sciences which 
has several important intelligence and 
active- measures“ functions carried out in 
intimate association with the K.G.B. The 
Moscow-based Insititute was founded in 
1967, the same year Soviet Communist 
Party Central Committee functionary Yuri 
Andropov became K. G. B. chief. And 
1.U.S.A.C.'s director, Georgi Arbatov. has 
been one of Andropov’s intimates for three 
decades. The C. I. A. has identified one of the 
1.U.S.A.C.’s three deputy directors, Radomir 
Bogdanov, as the K.G.B. rezidentura (chief 
of K.G.B. operations) in India from 1957- 
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1967. Another leading Institute expert on 
disarmament is retired“ Soviet military in- 
telligence General Mikhail Milstein. 

The I.U.S.A.C. staffers, all of whom are 
members either of the Young Communists 
or the Soviet Communist Party, monitor 
events in America and prepare reports on 
trends and opportunities in North America 
for the Central Committee and the K.G.B. 
Work that the Institute of the U.S.A. and 
Canada does for the K.G.B. also includes 
providing evaluations of American contacts, 
transmitting disinformation, and eliciting 
collaboration in political influence aspects 
of “active-measures” campaigns. 

Sometimes I. U. S. A. C. provides a cover“ 
for K. G. B. officers; in other instances, mem- 
bers of the Institute staff are on temporary 
K. G. B. duty. The most recent cast in point 
involved the April 20th explusion of Alek- 
sandr N. Mikheyev, a U.S.A. Institute staff- 
er on temporary assignment at the United 
Nations, who attempted to obtain classified 
documents from Marc Zimmerman, an aide 
to Representative Olympia Snowe (R. 
Maine), who serves on the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Mr. Zimmerman said 
that Mikheyev's pitch was that U.S. efforts 
to “destabilize” the U.S.S.R. were leading to 
nuclear confrontation which could be avert- 
ed if Mikheyev could obtain secret policy 
documents. 

The Interagency Active Measures Study 
notes that Americans tend to accept Soviet 
academicians, even those with high posi- 
tions in the C.P.S.U. and the government 
heirarchy, as their legitimate counterparts. 
This is why academics are used so frequent- 
ly in political-influence operations by the 
three Soviet agencies which direct active 
measures.“ These are the K.G.B., the Inter- 
national Department of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party Central Committee and the Inter- 
national Information Department which su- 
pervises Soviet news media and official 
propaganda. This study warned that al- 
though I. U.S. A. C. staffers are well.: in- 
formed about the United States and appar- 
ently more Westernized than most Soviet 
citizens, . . they will say what the Soviet 
Government wants their interlocutors to 
hear, and they will tell it in a convincing 
way.“ As Representative Snowe’s aide can 
attest! 

The second Soviet sponsor of the Minne- 
apolis meet, the U.S.S.R.-U.S.A. Friendship 
Society, is also named by the F.B.I. as play- 
ing an important role in directing national 
Soviet friendship groups such as the Nation- 
al Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
and in working with similar groups such as 
the Committee for U.S.-U.S.S.R. Citizens 
Dialogue formed in 1979. According to the 
F. B. I. Intelligence Division, the Dialogue“ 
group sponsored an October 1981 U.S. tour 
by a 28- member Soviet delegation which was 
part of a Soviet active- measures“ operation 
relating to the U.S. peace“ movement. 

The U.S. co-sponsor, the Institute for 
Policy Studies (1.P.S.), has actively support- 
ed virtually every Soviet foreign-policy ob- 
jective over the past 20 years. These range 
from the dissolution of the N.A.T.O. alli- 
ance and abandonment of America's defense 
commitments through opposition to moderi- 
zation of U.S. strategic forces and support 
for Soviet-supported revolutionary and ter- 
rorist movements in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

The Americans invited to participate in 
the I. P. S./ I. U.S. A. C. conference include 
some of the Carter Administration's leading 
“doves.” Among them is S. A. L. T. II negotia- 
tor and Arms Control and Disarmament 
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Agency chief Paul C. Warnke (now an I. P. S. 
trustee); former U.N. Ambassador Donald 
McHenry; and, former Assistant Secretary 
of State for Human Rights Patricia Derian. 
Theodore Sorenson, President Carter's paci- 
fist first choice as C.I.A. Director, is also 
scheduled to attend. 

The tame media“ figures invited include 
John Oakes of the New York Times; Robert 
Kaiser of the Washington Post; Hamilton 
Fish III, publisher of The Nation (virtually 
an I.P.S. house organ); and, James Chace of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also at the Minneapolis meeting will be 
members of the I.P.S. team that concluded 
the agreement of cooperation with the 
U.S.A. Institute and U.S.S.R.-U.S.A. Society 
in Moscow last April. They included LP.S. 
members Marcus Raskin, Robert Borosage, 
William Arkin (who has lectured at the De- 
fense Intelligence School), Roger Wilkins, 
Howard Frazier (director of Promoting En- 
during Peace and a leader of the “Dialogue” 
group), Episcopal Bishop Paul Moore Jr., 
Minneapolis Mayor Don Fraser, and lawyer 
and Dow Jones board member Robert 
Potter. The I.P.S. co-founder Richard Bar- 
nett and I.P.S. Militarism and Disarmament 
Project chief Michael Klare (who lectures 
in Havana on U.S. policy) will also be in 
Minneapolis. 

Others selected to attend the secret meet- 
ings with the Russians are Randall Fros- 
berg, the queen of the Nuclear Weapons 
Freeze Campaign; Betty Bumpers, wife of 
the Senator and head of the Peace Links 
group which came under fire recently for its 
collaboration with several disarmament 


groups with close ties to the Soviet Union; 
former Wells College president Frances Far- 
enthold; Johns Hopkins University presi- 
dent Steven Muller; the Reverend William 
Sloan Coffin of Riverside Church; David 
Brower, president of Friends of the Earth; 


Robert Schmidt, vice chairman of the board 
of the Control Data Corporation, which has 
a substantial interest in exporting high 
technology to the U.S. S. R.; and, Terry 
Herndon, executive director of the National 
Education Association (N. E. A.), the giant 
teachers’ union which has put into the 
school curricula a program indoctrinating 
children against American nuclear defense. 

Other participants in this strange associa- 
tion with the K.G.B. include Princeton 
international law professor Richard Falk, 
active in the Soviet-controlled International 
Association of Democratic Lawyers; W.H. 
“Ping” Ferry, whose philanthropies have in- 
cluded the anti-C. IA. Counter-Spy maga- 
zine; Jerome Grossman, Council for a Livea- 
ble World; Seymour Melman of SANE; 
George Rathjens of the Union of Concerned 
Scientists; and, the Vietcong’s old friends 
Cora and Peter Weiss. 

Congressman Larry McDonald has an- 
nounced that he will seek support from 
other Members of Congress to ask the State 
Department to deny visas to the Soviet dele- 
gation now preparing to go to Minneapolis. 
This Moscow operation can and should be 
aborted. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. GEORGE P. SHULTz, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY SHULTz: A large Soviet 
Delegation is scheduled to come to this 
country for a conference in Minneapolis, 
May 24-28. The Minneapolis conference on 
disarmament is co-sponsored by two Soviet 
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entities, the Institute of the U.S.A. and 
Canada and the USSR- USA Friendship So- 
ciety,” and one U.S. group, the Institute for 
Policy Studies. 

As you know, in December 1982, the 
House Permanent Select Committee on In- 
telligence released hearings on Soviet 
Active Measures“ in which an Interagency 
Intelligence Study outlined the pattern of 
use of these academic and friendship organi- 
zations for political influence operations in 
“active measures“ campaigns. Staff mem- 
bers of the USA Institute are members of 
the Communist Party or the Komsomol. 
One of the USA Institute’s deputy directors 
is a career KGB officer; and the USA Insti- 
tute’s activities are carried out at the direc- 
tion of the KGB, the International Depart- 
ment of the Soviet Communist Party Cen- 
tral Committee, and the Foreign Ministry. 

All available evidence indicates that the 
“exchanges” and “dialogue” advertised for 
the Minneapolis conference are a fraud. 
American access to Soviet decision-makers 
and ordinary citizens is tightly restricted by 
the Soviets. But the Soviets want their well- 
briefed dialogue“ delegations which are 
salted with professional KGB officers to 
have full access to American decisionmakers 
and those who influence U.S. public opin- 
ion. 

There is neither logic nor any benefit for 
the United States to grant visas for such ac- 
tivities. We ask that you direct the Depart- 
ment officials to enforce statutory provi- 
sions and deny visas to the Soviet Minne- 
apolis delegation. 

Sincerely, 

Bob Stump, Thomas Kindness, Daniel 
B. Crane, Tommy Hartnett, Charles 
W. Stenholm, Earl Hutto, Bill McCol- 
lum, Richard Ray, David Dreier, Mar- 
jorie Holt, Sam B. Hall, Jr., Denny 
Smith, Richard Shelby, Doug Bar- 
nard, Jr. 

Larry McDonald, Sam Stratton, Philip 
M. Crane, Michael Bilirakis, G. V. 
Montgomery, Bill Dannemeyer, Guy 
Molinari, Tom Bliley, Jim Sensenbren- 
ner, Marilyn Lloyd, James V. Hansen, 
Bill Nichols, Kent Hance, Joe Skeen. 

Jim Courter, Tom Loeffler, Tim Valen- 
tine, Ken Robinson, Robert Badham, 
Bill Young, Mickey Edwards, Floyd 
Spence, Andy Ireland, Dan Burton, 
Beverly Byron, Dave Martin, Hal 
Daub. 

Gene Taylor, Bob Walker, Larry Craig, 
Larry Winn, Jr., John Hiler, Phil 
Gramm, Don Young, Solomon Ortiz, 
Trent Lott, Jim Martin, Norman 
Shumway, Hank Brown, John McCain. 

Gerald Solomon, Delbert Latta, Newt 
Gingrich, J. Roy Bowland, Dan 
Daniel, W. Henson Moore, Henry 
Hyde, G. William Whitehurst, Dan 
Marriott, Gene Snyder, Jack Kemp. 

Bobbi Fiedler, Bud Hillis, Buddy 
Roemer, Eldon Rudd, John J. Duncan, 
John T. Myers, Robert Lagomarsino, 
Mark Siljander, Jerry Lewis, Carroll 
Campbell, Larry Hopkins, Howard C. 
Nielson, Al McCandless. 
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TENNESSEE CONSERVATIONIST 
WINS MAJOR AWARD 


HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I was pleased to learn this 
week that Mr. E. B. Dyer, Assistant 
State Conservationist for the USDA 
Soil Conservation Service in Nashville, 
Tenn., was chosen 1 of 10 professional 
conservationists in the Nation to re- 
ceive a Gulf Oil Conservation Award 
for 1983. 

The award will be presented this 
evening here in Washington, D.C. 
during ceremonies which E. B. and his 
lovely wife, Sarah will attend. 

I have personally known and re- 
spected E. B. for many years. I concur 
wholeheartedly in Gulf Oil's finding 
that his positive and aggressive leader- 
ship, innovative ideas, and tireless ef- 
forts have been instrumental in renew- 
ing the State of Tennessee’s interest 
in erosion control and in soil re- 
sources, as well as in redirecting the 
small watershed program in our State 
to meet current needs. 

I was pleased to be among 20 or 
more people who sent letters of en- 
dorsement for E. B. to receive this im- 
portant award. I know of no one more 
deserving. He has always been a 
person I could count on for sound 
advice and guidance on issues and 
questions involving the protection and 
improvement of our Nation’s soil and 
water resources. 

E. B. has been an important member 
of the USDA Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice team in Tennessee for 26 years, 
serving at nine locations in my State. 
His career has been marked by many 
solid achievements. 

As just one example, E. B. played an 
intricate role in the development and 
execution of the now famous Oper- 
ation Save Our Soil,” a highly success- 
ful soil conservation demonstration 
project located in west Tennessee. The 
project received international atten- 
tion and has been part of the inspira- 
tion behind the special areas conserva- 
tion program which I developed and 
which was authorized in the Agricul- 
ture and Food Act of 1981. 

E. B. also was instrumental in the 
designation and establishment of the 
Reelfoot Lake rural clean water 
project, which in my opinion is an es- 
sential tool in protecting and improv- 
ing one of the most unique, beautiful 
natural resource areas of the country. 

He has been especially successful in 
helping various agencies, organiza- 
tions, and individual citizens share 
data and plans with each other—be- 
ginning with his own courage in devel- 
oping and presenting data about re- 
source problems that led to interagen- 
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cy efforts to solve those problems. He 
was a charter organizer and is a past 
president of the Natural Resource 
Conservation Societies of Tennessee, 
which draws together local chapters of 
several important professional groups 
for joint activities. That group last fall 
held a field day that drew 500 interest- 
ed people, including myself. It was an 
enjoyable and educational experience, 
and one that will help put more con- 
servation on the land. That, after all, 
is our most important shared objec- 
tive. 

These successes are illustrative of 
the spirit and dedication which E. B. 
Dyer has demonstrated throughout 
his life. Gulf Oil Corp. is to be com- 
mended for its contribution to bring- 
ing America’s natural resource prob- 
lems and opportunities to the public’s 
attention by recognizing outstanding 
people such as E. B. 

I am particularly gratified that the 
accomplishments embodied in this 
award have been made by a career civil 
servant. E. B. Dyer exemplifies the 
best in Government employees. 


EXPLANATION OF PUBLIC UTILI- 
TY HOLDING COMPANY ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1983 


HON. TOM CORCORAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. CORCORAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
the benefit of our colleagues, I would 


like to insert in the Recorp an expla- 
nation of a bill I introduced today, the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act 
Amendments of 1983. The explanation 
follows: 


1. PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF PROVISIONS 
GOVERNING EXEMPTIONS 

The bill preserves the Act's distinction be- 
tween registered and exempt holding com- 
panies. Exemptions would continue to be 
available for a holding company, so long as 
its structure and operations are confined 
within geographic and other statutorily pre- 
scribed limits designed to ensure effective 
state regulation of the utility business. 

Under the bill, the Act’s exemptive provi- 
sions would be changed in two respects. 
First, an additional exemption category 
would be added. This would permit a compa- 
ny whose utility operations are confined to 
the state in which it is organized and contig- 
uous states, or a holding company that is 
predominantly a public utility company 
whose operations do not extend beyond the 
state in which it is organized and contiguous 
states, to form a holding company over its 
utility operations and still gain exemption 
from the Act. New Section 3(a)6). 

Second, the bill modifies the regulatory 
mechanism by which an exemption may be 
withheld, conditioned or revoked. New Sec- 
tion 3(c)-(e). Under current law, the unless 
and except” clause in section 3(a) gives the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
(“SEC”) extraordinarily broad authority to 
condition or revoke retroactively a statutory 
exemption. Thus, management is often un- 
certain as to the regulatory treatment that 
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it should expect to receive. The bill does not 
propose to eliminate SEC authority to with- 
hold or revoke a statutory exemption but 
would confine the SEC's power to revoke a 
statutory exemption to those circumstances 
where it can be shown that consumers’ in- 
terests are negatively affected. Thus, in 
place of the present “unless and except” 
clause, the bill would empower the SEC to 
withhold or revoke an exemption if it found 
upon clear and convincing evidence that the 
exemption materially adversely affects the 
system's public utility business. A revoca- 
tion proceeding or a proceeding to deny an 
exemption could be initiated by the SEC on 
its own motion or at the request of any state 
commission having jurisdiction to regulate 
any utility operations of an exempt system. 
Such state commission would be given con- 
temporaneous notice of an application for 
exemption. 
2. STATE COMMISSION ACCESS TO BOOKS AND 
RECORDS; STATE COMMISSION MONITORING OF 
DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITIES 


The bill would create for state commis- 
sions a new federally enforceable right to 
gain access to the books, records and ac- 
counts of nonutility activities of both 
exempt and registered companies. The pro- 
vision expressly addresses a circumstance in 
which a state commission, in the course of a 
proceeding, is not satisfied that it has been 
granted adequate access to the books, 
records and accounts of a holding company 
or a nonutility subsidiary. In such an event 
the state commission is granted a right of 
action in United States federal district court 
to secure access to any records it can show 
to be necessary to the performance of its 
regulatory responsibilities. New Section 
3A(a)-(b). 

In addition to this authority with respect 
to information necessary to a specific pro- 
ceeding, the bill creates general authority in 
the SEC to require bienniel reports on the 
nonutility activities of both exempt and reg- 
istered systems to facilitate state commis- 
sion monitoring of diversified activities. 
State commissions are expressly provided 
the opportunity to apply to the SEC to re- 
quire such reporting. As in the case of the 
access to specific books, records and ac- 
counts, conditions would be imposed to safe- 
guard against the unwarranted public dis- 
closure of any confidential business infor- 
mation. New Section 3A(c). 

This proposal would create the mecha- 
nisms for state commission information 
gathering, backed by federal authority, that 
is necessary for effective state regulation of 
utility companies organized under a holding 
company structure. The authority with re- 
spect to books, records and accounts, con- 
fined to circumstances in which specific reg- 
ulatory need can be demonstrated, well ac- 
commodates state regulatory purposes and 
the legitimate business objective of effective 
segregation of utility and nonutility oper- 
ations. 

3. PINANCIAL CONTROLS AND CONTROLS ON 
CAPITAL STRUCTURE 

Among the most troublesome of the Act’s 
regulatory requirements are provisions 
which require registered companies and 
their subsidiaries to obtain prior SEC ap- 
proval of each security issuance. The re- 
quirement that the SEC approve the speci- 
fic terms of a company's financings has no 
parallel in the securities laws which effec- 
tively regulate the capital raising activities 
of other sectors of the utility industry. SEC 
approval has produced no demonstrable sav- 
ings to customers of registered systems as 
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compared to those of the majority of utility 
companies which do not submit the terms of 
their proposed issues to SEC review. 

Though advantages are not always evi- 
dent, disadvantages are clear. Delays pend- 
ing SEC review result in missed market op- 
portunities that other firms, free to respond 
quickly, may translate into lower capital 
costs. Moreover, the mechanism for review 
offers no certainty to lenders and investors 
until such time as the SEC, in its discretion, 
determines to act. Customers bear any costs 
of such delay. 

The problems posed by these provisions of 
the Act may be substantially remedied while 
maintaining SEC review of new financing 
plans of interstate systems. The primary ob- 
jective of amendments to this section is to 
create an automatic mechanism which 
places most security issues before the SEC 
for review, but ensures that regulatory 
action will occcur within twenty days after 
submission to the SEC. The SEC could still 
disapprove an issue, or impose conditions on 
its approval, if such action is necessary to 
prevent an unreasonable economic risk to 
investors or consumers. Otherwise, the issue 
would be automatically approved at the end 
of the twenty day waiting period. New Sec- 
tion 7(b). 

A second change of considerable signifi- 
cance creates a statutory opportunity to 
secure advance approval of a two-year fi- 
nancing plan. Once the plan clears SEC 
review a company could time the issuance of 
securities under the plan to respond to the 
dictates of the market. New Section 7(b)3). 

With respect to both individual issues sub- 
ject to review and proposed financing plans, 
the bill preserves the existing opportunity 
of a state to raise before the SEC claims 
that the issue or plan violates state law. If 
such an objection is raised, the SEC could 
not approve the issue or the plan until it is 
satisfied that compliance with state law has 
been accomplished or will be effected. New 
Section 7(c). 

In addition to these modifications, the bill 
exempts certain issues from SEC review. 
Nonutility subsidiary financing will be 
exempt, although holding company guaran- 
ties or assumptions of liability on behalf of 
nonutility subsidiaries would be subject to 
review if such guaranties aggregate more 
than ten percent of the book value of the 
holding company's securities. Similarly, an 
exemption for short-term debt issues by the 
holding company would be provided until 
such debt issues aggregate ten percent of 
the book value of the holding company’s 
outstanding securities. Public utility subsidi- 
ary financings would remain fully subject to 
review unless approved by a jurisdictional 
state commission. New Section 6. 


4. INTERCOMPANY FINANCING 


As discussed above, the bill would not con- 
tinue SEC review of securities issues by non- 
utility subsidiaries of registered holding 
companies. Nevertheless, the SEC would be 
authorized to protect the integrity of utility 
company assets and financial commitments 
by regulating intercompany transactions. 
This authority would include: authority to 
restrict the declaration of dividends by the 
holding company or any public utility sub- 
sidiary. New Section 12(a); authority to re- 
strict extensions of credit by a public utility 
company to another company in the same 
holding company system. New Section 12(b); 
and authority to establish requirements 
governing any other transaction between a 
utility company and any affiliate or any 
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other company in the same system. New 
Section 12(c). 

The SEC would also be empowered to re- 
strict sales of utility securities and assets by 
the holding company. New Section 12(d). 

5. DIVERSIFICATION 


We have proposed revisions in the Act's 
controls on diversification to provide both 
management flexibility and regulatory con- 
fidence that managers will pursue diversi- 
fied activities, if at all, at a measured pace 
and in a prudent manner. 

As presently administered, the Act’s con- 
trols on diversification consist of two basic 
elements for registered companies: every in- 
vestment must be specifically approved by 
the SEC, and only functionally related 
invesment is tolerated. Our proposal pro- 
vides for periodic regulatory review of hold- 
ing company diversification plans. 

In response to concerns raised relating to 
conglomerate mergers, the proposed amend- 
ments expand the protections of the current 
law and provide the SEC with effective 
power to prevent nonutility enterprises 
from superimposing themselves on a utility. 
New Section 9(a)(3). 

The proposed amendments would permit 
registered systems, in addition to any invest- 
ment already approved by the SEC, to make 
additional nonutility investment without 
SEC approval up to ten percent of the sys- 
tem’s assets. New Section 9(a), (d). 

When the ten percent threshold is 
reached, no further diversification could 
occur except with specific SEC permission 
or consistent with a diversification plan 
which itself is subject to SEC disapproval. 
State commissions are expressly afforded 
the opportunity to seek SEC disapproval of 
a specific investment or of the diversifica- 
tion plan. New Section. 

The bill also grants SEC authority to re- 
quire divestiture of a nonutility investment 


if the SEC finds upon clear and convincing 
evidence that the nonutility activities mate- 
rially adversely affect the system's public 
utility business. New Section 11(b)(1)(B). 


6. AFFILIATE TRANSACTIONS 


The bill would retain the SEC's authority 
to regulate contracts for sales of goods and 
services between a public utility company 
and sister subsidiaries. This would include 
retention of existing authority to establish 
accounting rules by which the SEC deter- 
mines costs to be allocated among compa- 
nies for such goods and services. Under the 
amendments, however, the SEC would be 
prohibited from allocating to any public 
utility company any losses or earnings fairly 
and equitably attributable to nonutility sub- 
sidiary transactions with third parties. New 
Section 13(g). 

Also, under this amendment, in order for 
a nonutilit; subsidiary to charge a public 
utility company a price for goods or services 
above cost, it must apply to the SEC for spe- 
cific approval. New Section 13(h).e@ 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 


HON. JAMES M. SHANNON 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1983 
Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, last 
December, due in large part to the 
able leadership of Chairman J. J. 
PICKLE of the Subcommittee on Social 
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Security, the Congress adpoted impor- 
tant changes in the social security dis- 
ability insurance program. The 
changes included: (one) providing for 
people who are cutoff the rolls and 
who are appealing the decision; and 
(two) making certain improvements in 
the way the program is administered. 

These changes were a necessary first 
step towards handling what has 
become an extremely serious problem 
for thousands of disabled American 
workers. Many of these people are 
being improperly removed from the 
rolls because the current standards 
and procedures are failing to deter- 
mine who is able to work and who is 
not. 

When we adopted last year’s legisla- 
tion, we knew that it could only be a 
stop-gap approach to the problem. 
The bill provided some much needed 
relief, but it did not change the way 
the determinations were being made. 
It did not address the structural inad- 
equacies of the current system. 

Yesterday, I introduced the Social 
Security Disability Determination 
Reform Act of 1983. This bill goes 
after the current system’s inadequa- 
cies. 

While the benefit payments mandat- 
ed in last year’s law have indeed 
helped, the improper terminations 
continue, and thousands of people are 
suffering needlessly. Here are some of 
the severe problems that are still caus- 
ing such difficulty for so many worthy 
disabled recipients: 

Some of the standards being used fail to 
accurately assess a person’s ability to work, 
particularly those standards used to deter- 
mine claims of disability due to mental im- 
pairment: 

There is no requirement that the Social 
Security Administration find evidence of 
medical improvement before terminating 
benefits; 

There is no face-to-face meeting between 
the disabled worker and the decisionmaker 
until the reconsideration stage of the proc- 
ess; 

Many determinations are still being made 
on the basis of inadequate medical and voca- 
tional evidence; 

Many disabled people are having difficul- 
ties understanding and coping with the 
review and appeals processes; 

Many critical medical decisions are made 
by professionals who are not trained in the 
appropriate specialty area; 

Inconsistent decisionmaking criteria are 
used at different levels of review—and cer- 
tain criteria and binding that have not been 
subject to public notice and comment under 
the Administrative Procedures Act; 

The Social Security Administration has, 
in certain instances, simply ignored deci- 
sions of circuit courts of appeals, rather 
than implementing those decisions or ap- 
pealing them. 

The Social Security Disability Deter- 
mination Reform Act of 1983 address- 
es each of these problems. It will make 
major improvements in the standards 
used to determine an individual’s abili- 
ty to work. It will also improve the sys- 
tem’s processes and procedures. 
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This bill will also extend beyond Oc- 
tober 1, 1983, the provision currently 
in the law which continues to pay ben- 
efits to people who have been thrown 
off the rolls and are appealing that de- 
cision. 

These changes are essential if we are 
to insure that the continuing disability 
investigations program is conducted in 
a fair and equitable manner. 

Chairman PIcKLE has indicated his 
interest in holding hearings on this 
issue in the coming months. I com- 
mend the chairman for his continued 
leadership on this important issue, 
and I look forward to working with 
him as these issues are taken up 
before the Subcommittee on Social Se- 
curity. 

A summary of the bill is included for 
your reference. 

Thank you. 


SOCIAL Security DISABILITY DETERMINATION 
REFORM ACT or 1983 


SUMMARY 


Section 101. Standard of Review. An indi- 
vidual will not be terminated from disability 
unless his condition has improved, except 
where certain other conditions are met 
which indicate ability to work or where the 
original disability determination was based 
on fraud or was clearly erroneous. 

Section 102. Multiple Impairment. In de- 
termining whether the impairment or im- 
pairments are of such severity that the 
person is in fact disabled, SSA will consider 
the combined effects of all the individual's 
impairments even if none of the conditions 
considered separately would constitute an 
eligible disability. 

Section 103. Evaluation of Pain. Subjec- 
tive evidence of pain, including statements 
of the individual as to intensity and persist- 
ence of pain and corroborating evidence by 
family, neighbors or behavior indications, 
will be considered in determining whether 
an individual has a disability. 

Section 104. Evaluation of ability to 
Work. A determinaiton of the individual's 
ability to work will be based on a realistic 
evaluation of his capacity to meet the de- 
mands of a competitive work environment 
on a sustained basis. For mentally ill indi- 
viduals with a severe impairment, a formal 
work evaluation will be required. 

Section 105. Consideration Given Non- 
Competitive Work. Work in a sheltered 
workshop or other non-competitive setting 
alone will not be considered sufficient evi- 
dence of availability to work in a competi- 
tive environment to result in termination of 
benefits. 

Section 201. Moratorium on Mental Im- 
pairment Reviews. There will be a moratori- 
um on continuing disability investigations of 
mentally impaired individuals until SSA 
completes revisions in the standards and 
procedures for evaluating mental impair- 
ments. The Secretary shall appoint a panel 
of outside experts in the field of mental 
health to make recommendations with re- 
spect to these revisions. 

Section 202. Payment of Benefits During 
Appeal. The provisions of Public Law 97-455 
relating to the continuation of cash benefits 
and Medicare eligibility through an admin- 
istrative law judge hearing, scheduled to 
expire on October 1, 1983, will be made per- 
manant. In addition, benefits and Medicare 
eligibility will be continued through the ap- 
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peals council review where the council has 
decided to review an ALJ decision favorable 
to the appellant. 

Section 203. Disability determination 
review procedure; predetermination notice; 
right to personal appearance. In cases in 
which the decision by the DDS is in whole 
or in part adverse to the disabled person, a 
predetermination notice will be sent to the 
individual advising him that he has a right 
to a personal appearance before the DDS at 
which he can present additional medical evi- 
dence or other information. Only after the 
person's appearance has expired will the 
DDS issue a decision affirming, modifying 
or reversing its preliminary decision. Appeal 
of an unfavorable decision could be taken 
directly to an unnecessary and duplicative 
part of the process. 

Section 204. Case Development and Medi- 
cal Evidence. In determining whether a dis- 
ability exists, SSA wil consider all medical 
and vocational evidence including evidence 
which formed the basis for the initial deter- 
mination of disability and evidence used in 
all subsequent reviews. Special weight will 
be given to the medical records of the treat- 
ing physician and other health profession- 
als. 

Section 205. Assistance with Reviews of 
Continuing Eligibility. SSA will determine 
through personal contact whether mentally 
disabled persons require assistance in com- 
plying with SSA's instructions. If assistance 
is required, SSA will provide such assistance 
or refer the person to a local agency or orga- 
nization which will provide the assistance. 

Section 206. Assessibility and Reimburse- 
ment Requirements. SSA must hold disabil- 
ity hearings at a location and in a building 
reasonably accessible to the disabled appli- 
cant. SSA must also reimburse the applicant 
(in advance if necessary) for the expenses of 
obtaining and presenting necessary medical 
evidence, costs of travel, attendants and wit- 
nesses if evidence of financial need is pre- 
sented. 

Section 207. Qualifications of DDS Medi- 
cal Personnel. Decisions on medical eligibil- 
ity for disability must be made only by ap- 
propriately qualified professionals. For 
mentally impaired persons, a psychiatrist or 
pyschologist must sign off on the medical 
determination, 

Section 208. Regulatory Standards for 
Consultative Examinations. SSA is required 
to establish standards on the use of consult- 
ative examinations including appropriate 
qualifications for those performing consult- 
ative examinations and to establish mecha- 
nisms for monitoring the CE process. 

Section 209. Payment for Consultative Ex- 
aminations. The reimbursement rate to be 
paid for consultative examinations will be 
consistent with Medicare reimbursement for 
comparable services. 

Section 301. Uniform standards. The Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act requirements of 
public notice and comment prior to publica- 
tion of a final rule are made binding on the 
Social Security disability programs. Only 
published rules promulgated pursuant to 
the Administrative Procedures Act will be 
binding uniformly at all levels of decision- 
making. 

Section 302. Compliance with Certain 
Court Orders. The Social Security Adminis- 
tration is required to apply a ruling of a cir- 
cuit court of appeal to all beneficiaries in 
that circuit or request review of the decision 
oy the Supreme Court. If the Supreme 
Court does not accept review, the rulings of 
the circuit court will apply in the states 
within the circuit until the Supreme Court 
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addresses the issue involved and enters a 
different or contrary ruling. 

Section 303. Continued Benefits for Per- 
sons in VR Program. SSA is allowed to con- 
tinue to pay benefits to individuals who 
have medically recovered from their disabil- 
ity if they are participating in an approved 
vocational rehabilitation program in accord- 
ance with Title I of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973. 

Section 304. Continued Assistance for Po- 
tential Concurrent Beneficiaries. SSA is re- 
quired to inform OASDI beneficiaries, who 
may be eligible, that assistance in applying 
for Supplemental Security Income benefits 
is available upon request. 

Section 305. Trial Work. The following 
changes are made to the critieria for deter- 
mining a trial work period: (1) periods of 
work by a disabled individual must be con- 
sidered as trial work only if performed in 
the 15 months immediately preceding the 
month in which SSA begins its periodic 
review of the individual's disability; (2) to be 
counted as trial work, the individual must 
must have worked at least three consecutive 
months to demonstrate ability to sustain 
work activity; and (3) in order to be found 
able to engage in substantial gainful activi- 
ty, the individual must be working at the 
time of the review and have been working 
for the previous six consecutive months. 

Section 306. Advisory Council. An adviso- 
ry council will be established to advise the 
Secretary on the medical aspects of disabil- 
ity. In addition to representatives from pro- 
fessional health and medical organizations, 
the council will include representatives from 
consumer organizations. 

Section 307. Qualifying Experience for Ap- 
pointment of Staff Attornies to Administra- 
tive Law Judge Positions. The Secretary of 
Health and Human Services shall establish 
within six months a sufficient number of 
positions to enable the Office of Hearings 
and Appeals staff attornies to advance to 
successively higher grades to achieve the ex- 
perience necessary to qualify for ALJ posi- 
tions. 


EDUCATION OF THE 
HANDICAPPED AMENDMENTS 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, 
today Mr. Bartlett and I are introduc- 
ing the Education of the Handicapped 
Act Amendments of 1983. This legisla- 
tion was transmitted to Congress by 
the administration on April 22, 1983. 
The Education of the Handicapped 
Act authorizes two programs of assist- 
ance to the States: a basic State grant 
program (part B) and nine discretion- 
ary programs (parts C through F), 
each with its own authorization of ap- 
propriations. Part B is a permanent 
authorization. Eight discretionary pro- 
grams funded under parts C, D, and E 
will expire at the end of fiscal year 
1983. The authority for part F, in- 
structional media for the handicapped 
does not expire in 1983. 

The purposes of the administration's 
bill are: to provide a 3-year extension 
for the eight discretionary programs 
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which expire at the end of fiscal year 
1983, and to create a single authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for part C pro- 
grams and a single authorization of 
appropriations for part D to provide 
the Secretary with increased manage- 
rial flexibility and the opportunity to 
set priorities. 

In proposing this legislation, the ad- 
ministration has recognized the na- 
tional goal, established by Congress 
with the enactment of Public Law 94- 
142 in 1975, of equal educational op- 
portunity for all handicapped chil- 
dren. The administration believes that 
the Federal Government may enhance 
State and local efforts to improve the 
quality of education for handicapped 
children by targeting some Federal re- 
sources on activities that are appropri- 
ate for direct Federal assistance. Ac- 
cording to the administration, these 
include activities in the areas of re- 
search, dissemination of information, 
model development, pre-service-teach- 
er training, and technical assistance. 
The administration believes that sup- 
port for these discretionary activities 
can be both supportive and comple- 
mentary to State and local provision 
of direct services to handicapped chil- 
dren. Finally, the administration has 
reported that they are not proposing 
any changes in the scope or types of 
activities which may be conducted 
under the authorities for parts C, D, 
and E. 

Part C—centers and services to meet 
special needs of the handicapped in- 
cludes five discretionary programs 
aimed at enhancing the capacities of 
the service delivery systems in the 
States to serve special populations in- 
cluding preschool children, adults, and 
deaf-blind and other severely handi- 
capped children. The bill proposes a 
single authorization of appropriations 
for these programs of $29,952,000 for 
fiscal year 1984 and such sums for the 
succeeding 2 fiscal years. The bill does 
not make any substantive changes in 
the five programs: Regional resource 
centers, early childhood education 
programs, research and demonstration 
projects for severely handicapped, 
deaf-blind programs and regional voca- 
tional, adult and postsecondary pro- 
grams. However, modifications of two 
of the programs should be expected, 
although no statutory changes are re- 
quired. The administration intends to 
shift attention and resources away 
from the direct services provided by 
the deaf-blind centers, which are du- 
plicative of services that States are re- 
quired to provide under Public Law 
94-142, and toward model development 
and technical assistance activities. In 
addition, it intends to redirect the 
focus of the regional vocational, adult 
and postsecondary programs, which 
has primarily focused on vocational 
schools for the deaf to other handicap- 
ping conditions. 
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Part D—training personnel for the 
education of the handicapped, in- 
cludes two discretionary programs: 
Special education personnel develop- 
ment and recruitment and informa- 
tion. The bill proposes a single author- 
ization for these programs of 
$34,320,000 for fiscal year 1984 and 
such sums for the succeeding fiscal 
years. The programs would focus on 
preservice training of new teachers. 

Part E—research in the education of 
the handicapped, authorizes research 
and development acitivities aimed at 
improving educational opportunities 
for handicapped children. The bill pro- 
poses an authorization of $10,800,000 
for fiscal year 1984 and such sums for 
the 2 succeeding years. 

In the administration's budget pro- 
posal for the act, fiscal year 1984 au- 
thorization of appropriations would be 
set at fiscal year 1983 appropriations 
level: that is, $1,110,252,000. The pro- 
posal decreases the funds for discre- 
tionary by $28.2 million and increases 
basic State grants by that amount. 

There are two concerns which may 
be raised pertaining to these proposed 
amendments: 

First, the impact of decreasing Fed- 
eral funds for discretionary programs 
by $28.2 million. 

Second, the consequences of seeking 
one authorization of appropriations 
for multiple, diverse discretionary pro- 
grams. 

The administration believes that 
shifting $28.2 million from discretion- 
ary programs to the basic State grant 
program places additional resources at 
the disposal of State and local educa- 
tion agencies which under the act bear 
the ultimate responsibility for educat- 
ing handicapped children. However, 
the $28.2 million represents slightly 
less than a 3-percent increase for State 
grants. Therefore, it seems likely that 
the additional State grant funds will 
be used to absorb inflationary costs 
thereby decreasing the overall funds 
available for activities provided by dis- 
cretionary programs. 

The second issue which may be 
raised concerning the administration's 
proposed amendments pertains to the 
merits of consolidating discretionary 
programs in part C and authorizing a 
single appropriation. The possible 
effect of this proposal may be to place 
programs which meet the needs of di- 
verse groups in an unnecessary com- 
petitive situation. In order to maintain 
a sustained commitment to these di- 
verse, effective initiatives, congression- 
al intent may need to be clarified. 

Mr. Murpuy, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Select Education, has in- 
dicated to the chairman of the Appro- 
priations and Budget Committees that 
he intends to seek an automatic 1-year 
extension of the act under the Gener- 
al Education Provisions Act. He will 
introduce a reauthorization bill in 
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July, 1983, which, if passed, will take 
effect October 1, 1984. 

It would seem to be politically pru- 
dent to reauthorize the bill for 3 years, 
as proposed by the administration, 
rather than to extend it for a single 
year. Therefore, I strongly support 
this bill and hope it will be given bi- 
partisan consideration. 


A TRIBUTE TO KATHARINE ST. 
GEORGE 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to join our colleagues in 
paying tribute to the late Katharine 
St. George. The passing of this former 
Congresswoman is indeed a loss to 
many, on both sides of the aisle. Mrs. 
St. George worked diligently during 
her long term as a Member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, setting an 
example for us all. She was a leader on 
many issues. Her tremendous efforts 
for women's rights, as a chief sponsor 
of the original equal rights amend- 
ment, were the building blocks of 
today’s bill; as the first Member of 
Congress to make regular broadcasts 
over the Voice of America in a foreign 
language, Mrs. St. George helped set a 
trend for the strength and expedience 
of today’s broadcasts. And as the first 
woman member of the House Rules 
Committee, she once again showed her 
tenacity and rose to be the second 
ranking member. 

During her tenure here in Congress, 
Mrs. St. George worked diligently to 
save the taxpayers’ money, as well as 
to improve social security and civil 
service benefits. Her efforts to help 
people did not end when she left Con- 
gress in 1964. Remaining active in 
many political organizations, Mrs. St. 
George was a Member of Congress 
who gained the respect and admira- 
tion of a great many people who will 
remember her fondly.e 


INDIVIDUAL HOUSING AC- 
COUNTS TO PRESERVE THE 
AMERICAN DREAM 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. AvCOIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues, BERYL 
ANTHONY and BILL FRENZEL, in spon- 
soring H.R. 2916, the Homeownership 
Incentive Act of 1983 to help first-time 
home buyers save for a downpayment 
on a house. 

This bill would establish an individ- 
ual housing account to which tax de- 
ductible contributions could be made 
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toward the purchase of a home—up to 
$1,000 for single returns and up to 
$2,000 for joint returns. Interest 
earned on the account would be tax 
exempt. 

After its worst year since World War 
II, the housing industry is just now be- 
ginning to show signs of life. Home- 
builders predict that 1.4 million homes 
will be built this year, up from the ca- 
lamitous 1.06 million last year. 

This is encouraging news, but only 
half the story. Many families across 
the Nation continue to be shut out of 
the American dream of homeowner- 
ship by the inability to accumulate 
enough cash for a downpayment. 

For the first-time home buyer, the 
downpayment for a new house aver- 
ages more than $6,000. Last year, only 
13.5 percent of all home buyers were 
first-time purchasers. That is below 
the 18-percent level of 1979 and far 
below 36 percent of 1977. 

The President's Commission on 
Housing identified the downpayment 
problem as a major hurdle to home- 
ownership. The individual housing ac- 
count is the boost needed to overcome 
that hurdle. It parallels the concept of 
the successful and popular individual 
retirement accounts, but is targeted 
toward those who would not take ad- 
vantage of an IRA but would want to 
set aside savings which are deductible 
and tax exempt to purchase a home. 
Typically, they are young couples and 
individuals who do not benefit from 
current FHA or VA insurance pro- 
grams and do not qualify for the mort- 
gage interest tax deduction because 
they lack sufficient savings for a 
downpayment. 

A housing account would help them 
amass the savings necessary to meet 
today’s high downpayment costs. At 
the same time, it would create a new 
and steady supply of mortgage money 
to fill the void in home mortgage fi- 
nancing being left by the movement of 
traditional lending institutions into 
other areas. 

A housing account would also pro- 
vide a savings incentive to finance the 
housing demands of the 42 million 
Americans—the crest of the postwar 
baby boom—who will reach the age of 
30 in this decade. 

Last year, I spearheaded the fight 
for a major piece of housing legisla- 
tion to spur homeownership and eco- 
nomic recovery through a mortgage 
buy-down program. It passed the 
House by an overwhelming bipartisan 
majority only to be buried by the 
President’s veto. 

Now, I am renewing my push for 
housing as a sponsor of the Home- 
ownership Incentive Act. For me, this 
legislation reaffirms and reestablishes 
housing and homeownership as a na- 
tional priority. For the administration, 
it is the acid test. 
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The administration has repeatedly 
denied that it harbors an antihousing 
bias. The President and his advisers 
may not have agreed with the concept 
of a buy-down program, but they are 
running out of excuses. 

If the administration walks away 
from this latest intiative—recommend- 
ed by its own Commission on Hous- 
ing—it will be a clear signal to Con- 
gress and the American people that 
the President is a prisoner of the 
belief that capital must be funneled 
out of housing into more so-called pro- 
ductive uses. 

I cannot think of anything more 
productive than housing. For the aver- 
age American worker, it is one of the 
few ways to increase personal assets 
and get ahead. For the national econo- 
my, it is a tonic second to none. By in- 
creasing homeownership and housing 
construction, this bill will spawn sales 
and jobs not only in the timber indus- 
try but in numerous businesses direct- 
ly and indirectly spurred by housing 
activity. 

Mr. Speaker, last year, in their 
report, ‘‘Home Ownership: The Ameri- 
can Dream Adrift,” the U.S. League of 
Savings Associations warned that the 
United States will become a nation of 
renters unless Government policies are 
changed to create more capital for 
new home buyers. 

I will not stand idly by while home- 
owners are reduced to smaller and 
smaller segments of our society. I am 
not willing to abandon homeowner- 


ship as a national priority and I do not 
believe the American people are 
either. 

I urge my colleagues to cosponsor 
and lend their support to this biparti- 
san housing bill.e 


FUNDING THE LEFT—OVERSEAS 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most despicable that due to the hypoc- 
risy of this body, we are paying literal- 
ly, through the nose, for the destruc- 
tion of this Nation. 

There is no more evidence of this, 
then when we see where money that is 
appropriated by this House eventually 
winds up. Even “60 Minutes,” of CBS, 
not known for being conservative, hon- 
estly portrayed the World Council of 
Churches (WCC) as funding terrorism 
to include coldblooded murder around 
the world. Most in this body are read- 
ily aware of over some 2 million souls 
slaughtered in Cambodia. Why then 
after such an atrocity does the World 
Council of Churches receive almost $1 
million from the State Department to 
bolster that Communist regime in 
Cambodia. Or for that matter, why do 
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we the taxpayers fund this WCC, 
whose American branch, the National 
Council of Churches (NCC) advocates 
and supports, abortion on demand, 
homosexual rights, and forced busing. 

Thanks again are in order to Con- 
servative Digest, issue of April 1983, 
who are exposing this monstrous 
abuse of the taxpayer’s money. The 
biggest question that should be asked, 
however, is why does the President 
who is supposed to abhor all of this, 
allow such financing? This is the 
Trojan horse, with our own money, 
that will not only destroy Ronald 
Reagan, but this entire Nation as well. 

In any event, I am sure my col- 
leagues will want to know, as I have 
stated before, where the money goes 
that we appropriate. Accordingly, 
funding by the “State Department,” 
“Agency for International Develop- 
ment,” and “U.S. Bankrolis Foreign 
Leftists,” as contained in the April 
1983 issue of Conservative Digest, fol- 
lows: 

STATE DEPARTMENT 


Under Alexander Haig and George Shultz, 
President’s Reagan’s State Department has 
cut some aid to leftist groups. But Jimmy 
Carter's spirit lives on in State's bureaucra- 
cy. Recent grants to liberal groups include: 

$830,497 to the World Council of Church- 
es (WCC) Church World Service (CWS) for 
projects including: 

$250,000 in agricultural supplies for com- 
munist Cambodia (April 1, 1981). 

$125,952 in additional agricultural sup- 
plies for communist Cambodia (September 
15, 1981). 

Founded to “bring churches into lifegiving 
fellowship and into common witness, study 
and action to the glory of God and service 
to all creation,” the WCC now works for de- 
cidedly anti-Christian ends. Its American 
branch, the National Council of Churches 
(NCC), supports abortion on demand, ho- 
meosexual rights, and forced busing. 

“The NCC denies the charge that it has 
funded Communist governments,” reports 
Time magazine. “But it has in fact chan- 
neled material goods to the Viet Nam 
regime in order to help peasants.” 

$2,363,230 to the African-American Insti- 
tute (AAI) (July 15, 1981 and September 15, 
1981). 

AAI “receives more than 80 percent of its 
income from the U.S. government,” reports 
the Heritage Foundation. “This organiza- 
tion . . . has received over $135 million from 
the American taxpayer in the past 25 years. 
How this money has been, and is being, 
spent ought to be a matter of concern to the 
taxpayer and to Congress.” 

“AAT's recognized political prefer- 
ences... affect Africans participating in 
AAI programs. A case in point is Angola, 
where AAl's preference for the Soviet 
backed Popular Movement for the Libera- 
tion of Angola (MPLA) has been demon- 
strated by several meetings and dinners in 
their honor and by AAI’s refusal to allow 
non-MPLA members to attend conferences 
even when a multi-party coalition was 
ruling that country.” 

Heritage points out “other problems con- 
cerning AAl's finances that have not been 
answered—or perhaps even questioned—by 
U.S. government auditors. For example, ac- 
cording to the AAI 1981 Annual Report, 
$11,405 was spent on fundraising for the 
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year. Of this sum, $11,056 went toward sala- 
ries, $1.29 was spent on telephone and 
cables and $.98 went for postage. Is it con- 
ceivable that over $1 million in private 
funds was collected by AAI with so little 
spent on fundraising expenses?” 

Forty thousand dollars to the National As- 
sociation of Social Workers, Inc. (NASW), to 
“enable approximately three teams of 
American Social Workers to visit The Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, Mexico and Ghana 
to observe and consult with their counter- 
parts concerning specific social work prob- 
lems. The Americans would then host simi- 
lar visits by the foreign national teams“ 
(Fiscal Year 1981). 

In April 1982, NASW held its 5th annual 
Social Workers in Politics (SWIP) confer- 
ence. NASW instructed 300 attending social 
workers in the techniques of lobbying, cam- 
paigning, and voter registration to bring 
about increased, federally funded social wel- 
fare programs. 

The Reagan administration was specifical- 
ly attacked for the “adverse conditions” 
caused by cuts to groups like NASW. 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


When Ronald Reagan appointed M. Peter 
McPherson to head the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID), many eyebrows 
were raised. Right-to-life activists vividly 
recall McPherson's strenuous efforts, at the 
1980 Republican National Convention, to 
block adoption of a strong anti-abortion 
plank in the party’s platform,” reports 
Donald Lambro. 

Last year the Office of Management and 
Budget recommended cutting all AID funds 
to population-control groups like Interna- 
tional Planned Parenthood. Several White 
House officials even endorsed the plan. But 
in the end, tax dollars kept flowing to these 
groups. 

Reagan administration budget proposals 
continue funding them through Fiscal Year 
1984. 

$519,000 to International Planned Parent- 
hood (IPP) (September 30, 1981) 

In April 1981, IPP, the United Nations 
Fund for Population Studies and the Popu- 
lation Council sponsored an international 
conference in Jakarta, Indonesia. According 
to Reuters, the conference supported safe. 
modern abortion techniques” as a means of 
population control. 

In November 1981, IPP asked the People's 
Republic of China to become one of the 
group’s 108 member nations. IPP’s March 
1983 conference praised the country's 
family planning policies. 

According to National Review, the Peo- 
ple's Republic’s population control program 
includes “coerced abortion and even infanti- 
cide.” 

$2,889,248 to the Overseas Education 
Fund (OEF) (Fiscal Years 1982 and 1983). 
According to OEF, AID contributes 75 per- 
cent of its total income. 

OEF is a subsidiary of the League of 
Women Voters, which endorsed legalized 
abortion in January 1983. 

According to its annual report, OEF in- 
volves itself in “Advocacy/policy influencing 
. . . OEF works to influence the policies and 
practices of other development agencies, the 
U.S. Government and international bodies.” 

“The agency’s U.N. representative 
contributes to the formulation of certain 
policy positions.” 
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U.S. BANKROLLS FOREIGN LEFTISTS 


Republican administrations have long ig- 
nored the old Roman maxim “reward your 
friends and punish your enemies.” 

Internationally, since the close or World 
War II, the motto of our State Department 
and other agencies which deal with global 
concrerns might well have been “punish 
your friends and reward your enemies.“ 

Take the United Nations. Since July 28, 
1945, American taxpayers have shelled out 
almost $10 billion to keep this strongly anti- 
American organization in business. In 1980 
alone, the U.S. taxpayers paid over $850 mil- 
lion, 

Here's a partial list of U.N. activities U.S. 
money has helped underwrite: 

Issuance of 3 stamps heralding the in- 
alienable rights of the Palestinian People.” 
(The PLO loosely translates Palestinians’ 
inalienable rights as the destruction of 
Israel.) 

$31,500 to the Southwest African People’s 
Organization (SWAPO), a Marxist-Leninist 
terrorist organization which launches re- 
peated strikes into Namibia from its Cuban- 
protected bases in Angola. 

Another $151,000 in general education 
assistance” to SWAPO. 

$125,000 to the Pan African News Agency 
(PANA) for 5 regional news “pools.” Colonel 
Khadafy's Libya and Marxist Zambia will 
host 2 of these U.N.-funded news bureaus. 

$45,000 to the Organization for African 
Unity’s National Liberation Movement 
Press. OAU works with SWAPO and other 
terrorist organizations in Southern Africa. 

$8 million from UNESCO, the United Na- 
tions Education, Science and Cultural Org- 
nization, went to the PLO and 3 other ter- 
rorists organizations from the 1981-1983 
“educational” budget. 

The U.S. gives over $250 million a year to 
UNESCO—one fourth of its budget. Accord- 


ing to the Heritage Foundation, $22 million 
in UNESCO funds go to support the New 
World Information Order (NWIO), which 
attempts to license journalists and censor 
Western owned international news and in- 
formation services. These come under the 
guise of such studies as one on the ‘right to 


communicate, which translates from 
UNESCO-speak as the right to control 
Western news correspondents.” 

The Soviets support NWIO. 

Perhaps the most sinister aspect of the 
United Nations is the haven it provides for 
anti-American spies. According to estimates, 
anywhere between 25 and 60 percent of all 
Soviet and Eastern Bloc U.N. employees 
report straight to the KGB. 

Arnaud de Borchgrave, co-author of The 
Spike and Monimbó, claims the Soviets have 
made similar use of the U.N.’s Geneva, Swit- 
zerland offices. 

While American taxpayers foot the lion’s 
share of the bill for this Soviet storefront 
spy operaiton, the USSR is more than $180 
million in arrears for their share of pay- 
ments to the U.N. 

Another brainchild to come out of the 
U.N. was the Law of the Sea Treaty. Wisely 
rejected by President Reagan, it would have 
socialized all deep sea mining. 

Unfortunately, the U.S. Government's 
funding of its international enemies does 
not stop with the U.N. In sad retrospect, 
America’s U.N. funding is a small piece of 
the pie. 

Since 1976, the State Department's 
Agency for International Development 
(AID) has given Internaitonal Planned Par- 
enthood (IPP) at least $144 million, includ- 
ing a single grant of $71,333,000 on October 
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1, 1980—just 3 months before Jimmy Car- 
ter's presidency terminated. And two grants 
totaling $519,000 were snuck in on Septem- 
ber 30, 1981—the day before the first fiscal 
year controlled by Ronald Reagan began. 

In April 1981, IPP, the United Nations 
Fund for Population Studies and the Popu- 
lation Council sponsored an international 
conference in Jakarta, Indonesia. According 
to Reuters, the conference supported safe. 
modern abortion techniques” as a means of 
population control. 

In November 1981, IPP asked the People’s 
Republic of China to become one of the 
group’s 108 member nations. IPP’s March 
1983 conference praised the country’s 
family planning policies. 

According to National Review, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic’s population-control program 
includes “coerced abortion and even infanti- 
cide.” 

When Poland, crippled by communist re- 
pression and a resultant sputtering econo- 
my, failed to meet interest and principle 
payments on its staggering $23 billion for- 
eign debt, our government stepped in. 
paying American banks what Poland owed 
them. How ironic that communist Poland 
receives better treatment than thousands of 
small American businesses, forced into 
bankruptcy by staggering high interest 
rates. 

Mexico, an uneasy ally at best which rou- 
tinely attacks “Yankee imperialists,” owes 
foreign banks a whopping $80 billion. And 
when Mexico’s economy, hobbled by social- 
ist planning and accompanying layers of 
corruption, looked like it was about to go 
belly-up, our government moved swiftly to 
protect the interests of American banks at 
the taxpayers’ expense. 

Currently, Western banks hold more than 
$500 billion worth of foreign debt. Secretary 
of State George Shultz and other Cabinet 
officials are urging President Reagan to 
contribute another $8.5 billion to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund which can be used 
to further bail-out the dying economies of 
the Third World and Eastern Bloc. (Hunga- 
ry and Yugoslavia are already members of 
the IMF. Poland is applying for member- 
ship.) 

Warsaw Pact nations now owe the West 
over $80 billion, up from $7.9 billion in 1973. 
Threats to default on this debt can under- 
mine American foreign policy. American 
bankers have traditionally supported politi- 
cians who reject challenging Soviet imperi- 
alism. 

David Rockefeller, the former chairman 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank and the driv- 
ing force behind the internationalist Trilat- 
eral Commission, sums it up this way: Just 
because a country is technically called com- 
munist doesn't mean that a capitalist insti- 
tution such as the Chase Bank can't deal 
with them on a mutually beneficial basis, 
and indeed, we do deal with most of the so- 
called communist countries of the world on 
a basis that has worked out very well, I 
think, for both of us.” 

Rockefeller has nothing to worry about, 
secure in the knowledge that, no matter 
how bad the loan, the U.S. Government will 
bail-out the bank. 

Awash in foreign money, communist gov- 
ernments are free to commit a dispropor- 
tionate share of their national products to 
the greatest military build-up ever wit- 
nessed on the European continent. In re- 
sponse, the United States is forced to in- 
crease defense spending. As a result, Ameri- 
can taxpayers foot the bill for both sides of 
the arms race. 
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As important it is to defund the left at 
home, it is equally crucial to cut it off 
abroad. 


DO NOT GIVE SYRIA—AND THE 
SOVIETS—A VETO ON THE F-16 
SALE 


HON. CONNIE MACK 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in the Middle East have demon- 
strated conclusively that the responsi- 
bility for the continuing dismember- 
ment of Lebanon lies with the Syrians, 
and their Soviet backers. If Lebanon is 
not now reconstituted as one nation, 
free from foreign occupation troops, it 
will be the fault entirely of those two 
parties. 

Now that Israel has publicly agreed 
to a withdrawal of its forces from Leb- 
anon, our State Department should 
admit the obvious: There can be no 
further justification, if there ever was 
one, for delaying the sale of an addi- 
tional 75 F-16 aircraft to Israel. If the 
Syrians refuse to leave Lebanon, 
thereby upsetting the withdrawal of 
forces agreement to which Israel has 
agreed, it would be a tortured twist of 
logic for the State Department to 
maintain the F-16 embargo on the 
grounds that Israel won't pull out of 
Lebanon.” 

In fact, that type of reasoning would 
give the Syrians/Soviets a de facto 
veto over the F-16 sale. They could 
refuse to remove their forces from 
Lebanon, thereby forcing Israel to 
keep its troops there also, and watch 
with satisfaction as our State Depart- 
ment maintains the F-16 embargo as a 
result. 

It is increasingly clear to me that 
our Government should immediately 
announce that the F-16 transfer is 
going to occur without further delay, 
no matter what the Syrians and Sovi- 
ets decide to do. We must not give 
them an incentive to sabotage the 
withdrawal agreement, and we should 
make it clear to the world that the 
United States will regard Syria and 
the Soviet Union as solely responsible 
if the current opportunity to restore 
the territorial sovereignty of Lebanon 
is lost. 

At this point, I would like to insert a 
column from today’s New York Times 
by William Safire that represents a 
cogent analysis of the situation: 


Moscow's MIpEAsT BID 
(By William Safire) 


WASHINGTON, May 11—Mustering the 
troops of its defeated client, Syria, and the 
remmants of P.L.O. forces driven from 
Beirut, the Soviet Union is how making a 
determined and dangerous bid to force its 
way into the politics of the Middle East. 
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The American Secretary of State, driven 
by an understandable desire to make his 
Lebanese-Israeli agreement stick, appears to 
be in danger of acquiescing to the Soviet 
power play. That would be the worst blun- 
der since our misbegotten policy was an- 
nounced. 

To bring the Russians in now—first by ap- 
pealing to them as Secretary Shultz did 
from Paris yesterday, then by acceding to 
Moscow's desire for a gang-up-on-Israel 
Geneva conference—would snatch an Amer- 
ican defeat from the jaws of Israeli victory. 

The decade-long invasion and takeover of 
Lebanon by its surrogates, Syria and the 
P.L.O., was successfully stopped by Israel. 
Now the Israelis, having freed the Lebanese 
from oppression and themselves from ter- 
rorism based in Lebanon, have agreed to 
withdraw. The world awaits an expression 
of willingness from the Soviet clients to do 
the same. 

Why should they? What incentive do the 
Syrians and P.L.O have for ending what is 
left of their occupation of Lebanon? When 
those questions were put to George Shultz 
last Friday by Israel's opposition leaders, 
the envoy Philip Habib blurted out the 
American view of the truth: “Because you 
are 25 kilometers from the outskirts of Da- 
mascus.“ The main peacemaking pressure 
we are bringing to bear is the threat of fur- 
ther Israeli action. 

The Soviet strategy is obvious. First, they 
will try to scare the Lebanese Parliament 
out of ratifying the agreement with Israel 
by threatening a new outbreak of fighting. 
That explains the steady buildup of Soviet 
missiles manned by Soviet troops in Syria, 
the quiet new invasion of Lebanon by thou- 
sands of Syrians and returning P.L.O., and 
the ostentatious removal of women and chil- 
dren from the Soviet Embassy in Beirut for 
a summer vacation.” 

Next, if that war of nerves does not force 
the Lebanese to acknowledge the partition 
of their country, the Russians may escalate 
to provocative incidents, using more Druse 
forces to harass Americans and Syrian- 
P. L. O. units to ambush Israelis. 

After that, we can expect talk of Syria 
launching a Yom Kippur-style war: briefly 
bloodying the Israelis in Lebanon, quickly 
vindicating Soviet weaponry and restoring 
Syrian-P.L.O. macho, following that with a 
hot-line demand by Mr. Andropov to Mr. 
Reagan to call off the Israeli counterattack 
lest the loss of Soviet life trigger massive 
intervention. (In that case, the Israelis— 
who have been drawing down troops in Leb- 
anon during the recent Syrian buildup— 
would probably not accept the Lebanese 
battleground preferred by Syria and would 
move immediately on Damascus.) 

The purpose of this high-risk provocation 
is plainly to entrap Mr. Shultz into “saving” 
his negotiation by turning to the Soviet 
Union. It’s his baby; it is all he has to show 
for nine months’ effort; what could be 
wrong with asking the Russians for a little 
help? 

Everything. For years, State Department 
and National Security Council Arabists 
(who were so sure that the Sept. 1 proposal 
would bring King Hussein to the negotiat- 
ing table) have been salivating at the pros- 
pect of a grand “comprehensive” summit 
meeting with Israel isolated, at which the 
superpowers would hand over the West 
Bank to a P.L.O. front. The stage would be 
set for terrible U-.S.-Israeli strains; if the 
U.S. did not accede in the total betrayal of 
its ally, the Soviet Union would be re-en- 
sconced in the Middle East as the champion 
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of the Arab cause. No-win for us, no-lose for 
Moscow and the most radical Arabs. 

How do we counter this Soviet strategy? 

1. Drop the note of desperation in our 
Lebanese negotiation; partition will end 
when Arabs want it to end. Put the diplo- 
matic focus on the Arab League, under 
whose auspices Syria took over Lebanon in 
the first place. Cannot a member, Lebanon, 
be granted a request to be de-protected? Let 
Arabs lean on Arabs. 

2. Make a display of military and econom- 
ic support for Israel and Egypt, reminding 
Mr. Mubarak of his obligation to live up to 
his peace treaty by returning his Ambassa- 
dor to Jerusalem, especially after Israel's 
willingness to sign Secretary Shultz's deal. 
Make it possible for Israelis to use our aid 
money to establish their own defense indus- 
try. 

3. Point out to Moscow now, publicly, that 
the U.S. would not cut and run if a Syrian 
attack on Israel led to a threat of a Soviet 
attack on Israel. Our previous unconcern at 
the Syrian missile buildup, and our foolish 
chastisement of Israel on F-16's, could lead 
to tragic miscalculation. Now is the time to 
be unambiguous and very tough; a loss of 
Soviet lives as a result of a Syrian attack on 
Israel would not be tolerated as an excuse 
for escalation.e 


JOHN J. NORTON— 
OUTSTANDING PUBLIC SERVANT 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


è Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to recog- 
nize a very fine public servant in my 
district who is preparing to leave his 
position as police chief of Foster City, 
Calif., to take on the prestigious job of 
the State’s top police chief. 

John J. Norton came to newly incor- 
porated Foster City 12 years ago to in- 
herit the dual roles of police and fire 
chief in what was then a public safety 
department. He immediately set forth 
to establish himself as one of the most 
progressive police chiefs in the State 
by undertaking a major reorganiza- 
tional development program to profes- 
sionalize and humanize his depart- 
ments. The police and fire depart- 
ments were separated, enabling per- 
sonnel to keep one identity and to 
progress rapidly in skill and technical 
knowledge of their perspective fields. 

In the dozen years he has been 
Foster City’s police chief, morale, sta- 
bility and professional proficiency 
have been the rule of his department. 
The rate of burgularies in his city 
dropped substantially. Some of the de- 
partment initiated narcotic seizures in 
California are on record as the largest 
in the State. And eight of the depart- 
ment's police officers have moved on 
to take the rank of police chief in 
other cities. 

In addition to the outstanding per- 
formance by Chief Norton in Foster 
City, he has taken on responsibilities 
outside the department. He is current- 
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ly president of both the California 
Police Chiefs’ Association and the 
California Police Officers Association. 
In 1985 he is scheduled to become 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. He also has 
taught in many colleges and universi- 
ties and has been a member of the San 
Mateo County Human Relations Com- 
mission, 

Chief Norton is an excellent role 
model for law enforcement officers. 
He has done his duties as police chief 
tirelessly and well. He will be sorely 
missed by the people in my district 
and, particularly, by the people of 


Foster City, But the State of Califor- 
nia could not have done better in ac- 
quiring a new top police chief. 


TRIBUTE TO MICHAEL DAVID 
WILLIAMS 


HON. W. HENSON MOORE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Baton Rouge Sertoma Club, which is a 
fine civic organization located in my 
hometown of Baton Rouge, La., con- 
ducts an annual Freedom Awards ban- 
quet. It was held this year on Febru- 
ary 25, 1983. 

As part of that celebration, the club 
sends a topic to all of the local schools 
in Baton Rouge to get students to 
write essays. The topic this year was 
“What Freedom Means To Me.“ The 
teachers in the schools make selec- 
tions and send their choices of the 
best essays to the Sertoma Club 
which, in turn, selects a final winner. 
The winner of the 1983 Freedom 
Awards essay contest is Mr. Michael 
David Williams. 

Michael is 13 years old. He is a stu- 
dent at the Broadmoor Middle School 
in Baton Rouge. His hobbies are fish- 
ing, and hunting, and some day he 
would like to be an airline pilot. I have 
met Mr. Williams and have found him 
to be a very outstanding young man. 
His essay is most enlightening and 
well worth being reprinted at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


WHAT FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 


Freedom is intangible—it cannot be 
touched, seen or given away. Freedom must 
be earned. It cannot be bought; it cannot be 
sold. A person who has freedom knows he 
has it; and he is the luckiest person alive. 

People of some nations strive for freedom 
all their lives, but they never get it. The 
struggle continues for generations and even 
centuries. In some enlightened countries 
there are less restrictions on freedom and 
these are the lucky ones. 

No one is totally free. Because of its 
nature, freedom must be limited. It must 
not interfere with the rights of others. 
Therefore, we must realize there is no such 
thing as total freedom. 
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Two major political beliefs dominate the 
world today. The United States of America 
stands for individual freedom. Under this 
system a citizen is free within minor re- 
straints. His horizon is full of opportunity. 
He is assured of a bill of rights which came 
from the Magna Carta of England, and this 
assures him of no persecution for his reli- 
gious beliefs and protects him from being 
imprisoned because of religious beliefs. The 
American citizen must, of course, live within 
the body of the law which was handed down 
to him by his forefathers. We call this law 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The communist world guarantees its citi- 
zens nothing. They call themselves com- 
rade, yet only the elite and powerful can 
call themselves free and only as long as they 
are in power. The ordinary citizen in the 
communist world never knows when his 
door will be knocked down and he is dragged 
to prison. His freedom is a dream which will 
never be real. Freedom can never come in 
his lifetime or the lifetime of his children. 
He merely exists from one day to the next 
with no hope for change. 

The people of the United States and the 
rest of the western world must never lose 
their freedom. Once lost it may never be re- 
gained. In the United States the dream of 
freedom is real as One Nation Under God“ 
we have liberty and justice for all. 6 


TRIBUTE TO ELIJAH ROGERS 
HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 13, the many friends of Elijah 
“Baby” Rogers will gather to honor 
and roast his 4 years of service as city 
administrator of the District of Co- 
lumbia. He will be leaving public serv- 
ice on May 27. 

Mr. Rogers, a native of Orlando, 
Fla., attended elementary and second- 
ary schools in Orlando, Fla., Thereaf- 
ter, he acquired a B.A. degree from 
South Carolina State College, Orange- 
burg, S.C. Mr. Rogers has earned a 
master’s degree in social work and a 
master of arts degree with concentra- 
tion in urban administration, both 
from Howard University. 

Mr. Rogers was appointed city ad- 
ministrator of the District of Colum- 
bia on December 29, 1978. Since July 
1976, Mr. Rogers served as city manag- 
er for the city of Berkeley, Calif., and 
was responsible for the supervision of 
16 departments and preparation of the 
city’s annual budget. 

Mr. Rogers came to Berkeley in July 
1974 as assistant city manager. Prior 
to coming to Berkeley, Mr. Rogers 
served as assistant city manager for 
administration and assistant to the 
city manager for general administra- 
tion for the city of Richmond, Va. 
Prior to serving as Richmond's assist- 
ant to the city manager in January 
1972, Mr. Rogers was chief of staff, 
city manager's office, Bowie, Md. Mr. 
Rogers served with the National 
Urban League as a field representative 
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and assistant director of Federal pro- 
grams. Mr. Rogers has also served as 
consultant to several national organi- 
zations. He is an author of several arti- 
cles in the field of public administra- 
tion. 

Since his appointment as city admin- 
istrator of the District of Columbia, 
Mr. Rogers has been recognized for his 
outstanding performance in managing 
ongoing District finances and for 
bringing order to the formerly chaotic 
accounting records and practices on 
one of our Nation's major cities. In 
fiscal 1981, for example, his insistence 
upon stringent financial management 
made an added $68 million available 
for reducing an accumulated $377 mil- 
lion deficit to $309 million. This 
achievement is even more remarkable 
when one considers the difficult con- 
trol systems and to constant vigilance 
in the fiscal arena has produced im- 
pressive benefits for District of Colum- 
bia citizens and taxpayers alike. 

Mr. Rogers is a member of the Inter- 
national City Management Association 
and recently served as chairperson of 
the Alameda City-County Manage- 
ment Association. He was the recipient 
of the 1979 Distinguished Alumnus 
Award at South Carolina State Col- 
lege, Orangeburg, S.C. He also re- 
ceived the 1981 Community Services 
Award from Howard University School 
of Social Work. He served as chairper- 
son of the International City Manage- 
ment Association’s Minority Executive 
Placement Board of 1974-79, and is 
vice chairman of the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments. 
Mr. Rogers also serves on the Board of 
Public Executive Institutes, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

The citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia have been served well by Mr. 
Rogers. He will continue, however, to 
advise the Mayor. Mr. Speaker, in a 
period of criticism of public servants, 
Mr. Rogers is another outstanding ex- 
ample of a committed and competent 
government employee. He will surely 
be missed. 


NATIONAL NURSING HOME 
WEEK 


HON. STEVE GUNDERSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
memories are made to be shared is the 
theme of National Nursing Home 
Week, May 8-14, 1983. And each of us 
has a special memory of a loved one 
who offered a kind word in time of 
need. As a nation we rarely take the 
time to say thank you to our elderly 
for their wisdom and guidance, or to 
those who devote their careers to 
caring for these citizens. 
Approximately 1.3 million people 
live in nursing homes nationwide. In 
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the Third District of Wisconsin alone, 
there are 86 homes for the aging serv- 
ing some 7,298 elderly persons. In the 
past decade the nursing home popula- 
tion has grown disproportionately in 
Wisconsin, which now ranks second in 
the Nation for nursing home use. 

This growth in nursing home use 
has caused a substantial increase in 
spending for long-term care. From 
1981 to 1983 total nursing home spend- 
ing increased at an annual rate of 11.9 
percent from $24 billion to $30 billion. 
By 1985 that number is expected to 
grow to $39 billion and by 1990 to $67 
billion. 

Anticipating that expansion, my 
home State has pioneered a program 
to supplement current long-term care 
services. The community options pro- 
gram is designed to target those indi- 
viduals considering nursing home care 
who, with a minimum level of reliable 
assistance, may choose to remain in 
the community. 

This exciting initiative will insure 
that elderly citizens who need certain 
limited services can stay in the com- 
munity and prevent further financial 
constraints on current nursing homes. 
Under the program, persons planning 
to enter a nursing home are first pro- 
vided with a thorough review of their 
needs and capabilities to determine 
whether assistance at home could be 
more beneficial. 

This assessment is performed by a 
board of professional persons. The 
needs of the individual are analyzed in 
terms of the services and living ar- 
rangements available in the communi- 
ty. All cost considerations are also 
taken into account. The elderly person 
then chooses from the available op- 
tions, and a comprehensive service 
plan is developed. The total amount of 
funding provided to each county is 
roughly enough to assist 1 out of 10 
persons referred for nursing home 
placement to receive care in their local 
community. 

Wisconsin’s experience with the 
community options program has dem- 
onstrated that savings can be achieved 
by a reduction in the time elderly 
spend in hospitals as well as nursing 
homes, and through better mainte- 
nance care in the community. In addi- 
tion, the program has pulled local 
communities together in exploring al- 
ternatives available for caring for 
their elderly neighbors. 

We should take this opportunity to 
show our appreciation to those who 
have devoted their lives to caring for 
the elderly, both in nursing homes and 
through community-based services. 
We must also take this week to thank 
those older persons who have touched 
our lives and shared with us the gift of 
their knowledge and experience. 
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SCOWCROFT COMMISSION 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, it is get- 
ting hard to tell the good guys from 
the bad guys in arms control these 
days. 

For example, the Catholic bishops 
have taken a position that moves them 
to the far right. I am not talking about 
the bishops’ support of the freeze— 
that is a liberal position and the 
aspect of the bishops’ report that got 
the most press attention. But the bish- 
ops also came out against aiming mis- 
siles at civilian populations. Their po- 
sition is understandable; they felt it 
immoral deliberately to target inno- 
cent civilians. If nuclear weapons are 
needed for deterrence, they should be 
targeted against nuclear weapons, the 
bishops argued. 

The trouble is that liberals in the de- 
fense business believe that targeting 
the other side’s nuclear weapons 
makes war more likely because the 
side that fires first has an advantage, 
which simply tempts decisionmakers 
to resort to nuclear weapons in a crisis. 

Furthermore, this policy opens the 
budgetary floodgates and puts the 
arms race in high gear. If each side 
targets civilians, each side knows that 
the use of nuclear weapons will bring 
total destruction—and only about 400 
warheads are required to bring about 
Armageddon. If we start targeting nu- 
clear weapons, nuclear war can begin 
to look winnable. But to accomplish 
this requires many thousands of war- 
heads and vast sums. 

In other words, the bishops come at 
the issue from a different perspective 
but end up alined with the school that 
advocates a “warfighting” posture 
rather than the school that advocates 
“assured destruction.” 

Another alliance of strange bedfel- 
lows is taking place over the Scowcroft 
Commission recommendations on de- 
ploying the MX missile. Up to now, 
the MX has been a weapon all liberals 
could love to hate. 

The Soviets already have first strike 
weapons—the SS18 and SS19—which 
threaten our ICBM force. The MX is 
also a first-strike weapon—if we have 
enough of them, we threaten to wipe 
out the Soviet Union’s entire ICBM 
force. The result of building the MX is 
an arms controller’s nightmare: two 
sides with weapons that are simulta- 
neously vulnerable and capable of a 
first strike. Nothing could be more 
dangerous in a crisis. 

Along comes the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion, which says we need to move away 
from these vulnerable first strike 
weapons. The reason for shifting away 
from the MX and the Soviet SS18 and 
SS19 is to reduce the incentive for 
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either side to move first in a crisis. If a 
crisis is building—for example, some- 
thing like the 1962 Cuban missile 
crisis—and both sides have vulnerable 
first strike weapons, there is a danger- 
ous temptation to go first—the side 
that shoots first wipes out the other’s 
land-based forces. This is most danger- 
ous if a crisis builds to the point where 
leaders on both sides believe war is in- 
evitable. 

One way to deal with this danger is 
to make sure no crisis reaches that 
point. But crises are hard to control. 
And there are enough differences be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union that we can be sure 
crises will crop up now and then. 

A more practical way to deal with 
this danger is to arrange weapons so 
that neither side gets an advantage 
from firing first. Here is where the 
Scowcroft Commission comes in. It 
recommends that both superpowers 
move toward single warhead missiles 
and agree to limit the number of war- 
heads on each side. 

Why will this work? Because if both 
sides have single warhead missiles, it 
will take one missile to get one missile. 
To be sure of getting the one missile 
actually requires two warheads be- 
cause of limitations on accuracy. If 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union have single warhead missiles 
and both are limited to the same 
number of warheads, it would make no 
sense to attack the other’s missile 
force. The attacking force would have 
to give up two missiles to destroy only 
one on the other side. 

Enducing the Soviets to agree to this 
is tricky. They already have a first 
strike force. Unless we can get them to 
agree to limit their warheads, they 
would be able to overwhelm our ICBM 
force. Even if our ICBM’s were made 
mobile, they would not be invulnera- 
ble. Given enough warheads, the Sovi- 
ets could barrage the areas where the 
small mobile missiles are located and 
destroy them all. 

To gain stability, it is not enough for 
the United States to go to single war- 
heads, the Soviets must agree to a rea- 
sonably low warhead limitation. 

Here is where the MX comes in. A 
limited number of MX's—the Commis- 
sion recommends 100—could not carry 
out a first strike on Soviet forces. Ten 
warheads per missile totals 1,000 war- 
heads on 100 MX's, which threaten 
500 targets with two-on-one targeting. 
The Soviets have about 1,400 land- 
based missiles, including about 650 
multiwarhead SS18’s and SS19’s. But 
100 AIX’s would threaten a good por- 
tion of their forces and force them to 
consider that someday their land- 
based missiles could be just as vulnera- 
ble as ours. 

A core question is whether you can 
get the Soviets to negotiate without 
dangling the MX over their heads. Ob- 
viously, this question can only be an- 
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swered definitively in Moscow. But the 
history of our negotiations with the 
Soviets through Republican and 
Democratic administrations shows 
they really do want to hold onto these 
giant missiles. Both the Ford and 
Carter administrations offered very at- 
tractive negotiating carrots to get the 
Soviets to give them up, but with no 
success. It is those whoppers that dis- 
tinguish the Soviets from us and give 
them the self-assurance that they 
really are a superpower. I, therefore, 
tend to believe we need the MX—not 
to give the United States the capabil- 
ity to wipe out the Soviet ICBM force, 
but to turn on a light bulb in the 
Kremlin's brain and make it realize 
that it is in Moscow's interest as well 
as ours to shift to single-warhead mis- 
siles and to agree to a limit on war- 
heads. 

The goal of all this is to prevent nu- 
clear weapons from being used in the 
first place. The best way to achieve 
that goal is to create a situation in 
which neither side has an incentive to 
use nuclear weapons. That is precisely 
what the Scowcroft approach does. 

The MX has come to be something 
of a symbol of dangerous nuclear mili- 
tary spending. But there is nothing in- 
herently good or evil in the missile 
itself. If the missile ends up being de- 
ployed in a vulnerable way and in suf- 
ficient numbers to threaten a first 
strike on the Soviet Union, it will be 
evil. But if it ends up being used as a 
lever to move the Soviets away from 
giant silo killers, it will go down in his- 
tory as making a real contribution to 
the advancement of arms control. 

The MX is one part—the most con- 
troversial part—of the Scowcroft Com- 
mission recommendations. The Com- 
mission proposals form a package: The 
MX; the shift to the small, single-war- 
head missile; and the new direction in 
arms control. If the package is not ac- 
cepted as a whole, the compromise 
that the Scowcroft Commission fitted 
together collapses. 

There are three core reasons that 
liberals should support the package. 

First, the Commission recommends a 
new direction in arms control negotia- 
tions, emphasizing warhead counts 
rather than launcher counts, among 
other things. These may seem like 
technical changes, but they are impor- 
tant points liberals have been advocat- 
ing. For President Reagan to agree to 
them is a major advancement. 

Second, the Commission recom- 
mends the shift toward the small, 
single-warhead missile. That is some- 
thing liberals have also sought. It is 
part of the Scowcroft package. If we 
reject the MX, we can expect the 
other side to reject the small, single 
warhead concept—and then we have 
gotten nowhere. 

Third, the Scowcroft recommenda- 
tions form a compromise designed to 
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move our arms control strategy off 
dead center. This is an instance when 
compromise for the sake of compro- 
mise is crucial. We are going nowhere 
in arms control these days because we 
have become bogged down in excessive 
partisanship. President Ford negotiat- 
ed the Vladivostok accords; the incom- 
ing Carter administration rejected 
them. Carter negotiated SALT II; the 
incoming Republicans junked that. 
The atmosphere the last 2 years has 
been so bad that Democrats wrote off 
START before it started. We are not 
advancing; we are going backward. We 
need to break this logjam. The Scow- 
croft recommendations give us the op- 
portunity to do that by accepting a 
compromise that has something for 
everybody but not everything that any 
one group wants. The alternative is 
not something better“; the alterna- 
tive is sinking deeper in the quicksand 
in which we have been mired for some 
years.@ 


TRUMAN CENTENNIAL YEAR 
CELEBRATION 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day afternoon, I had the privilege to 
participate in the kickoff of the 
Truman Centennial Year celebration. 
This event took place in the Capitol 


and was attended by dignitaries in- 
cluding Hon. Clark Clifford, Hon. 


Averell Harriman, Hon. John W. 
Snyder, and Mrs. Margaret Truman 
Daniel. 

Because of the significance of this 
event, I was compelled to miss two 
votes on the Emergency Housing As- 
sistance Act. I did, however, vote on 
other provisions of the bill and on 
final passage.e 


DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION BILL 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1984 


HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, we will soon be considering 
the Defense authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1984. Given the status of 
our current budget deficit, we must all 
face the burden of identifying pro- 
grams that can responsibly be delayed 
or abandoned. 

One such program is the administra- 
tion’s request of $157 million for the 
production of binary chemical weap- 
ons. On March 23 of this year, a bipar- 
tisan coalition from the House an- 
nounced our continued opposition to 
funding for this type of weapon. 
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I would like to insert a report of that 
press conference in the RECORD now, 
and urge my colleagues to vote to 
delete funding for binary chemical 
weapons. 


Binary chemical weapons would be an un- 
necessary and dangerous addition to the 
U.S. arsenal, eight Congressmen said 
Wednesday in introducing a bill to block 
production of the arms sought by President 
Reagan. 

The Congressmen said the weapons could 
spur the arms race, create friction with Eu- 
ropean allies, siphon money from deserving 
military projects, intrude on arms controls 
efforts and hurt U.S. standing in the world 
community. 

“It (production) would enhance an al- 
ready bellicose image that we have.“ said 
Rep. David Bonior, D-Mich., one of the 
measure's sponsors. 

The bill would block production of new 
binary weapons but would allow spending 
on defensive equipment and on research of 
chemical weapons. 

Binary chemical weapons mix two non- 
lethal agents to form a deadly combination. 
Reagan has requested $157 million for pro- 
duction of new chemical weapons this year. 

International treaties allow development 
of chemical weapons but prohibit their use. 

“It would be perceived we would be legiti- 
mizing all bio-chemical weapons,” said Rep. 
James Leach, R-Iowa. If we go forward, we 
would be sanctioning one of the cruelest 
forms of warfare the world has known.” 

There has been a 14-year U.S. moratorium 
on production of the weapons and last Con- 
gress defeated a suggestion to produce 
them. 

“I believe we are going to be as successful 
this year.“ Bonior said. 

“The United States already has tremen- 
dous quantities of weapons on hand,” said 
Rep. Bill Green, R-N.Y. 

“This (production) is not only unneces- 
sary but an extremely dangerous area for 
this country to leap into,” said Rep. Bob 
Kastenmeier, D-Wis. 

In addition to Bonior, Kastenmeier, 
Green, and Leach, the other sponsors are: 
Clement Zablocki, D-Wis., Sam Gejdenson, 
D-Conn., Less AuCoin, D-Ore., and Frank 
McCloskey, D- Ind. 


HONORING THE KENTLAND 
VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPARTMENT 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
event which underscores the contribu- 
tions and degree of importance that 
volunteerism has attained in this 
country. 

I am referring to the outstanding 
achievements of the Kentland, Md., 
Volunteer Fire Department, which is 
located in my district. Through the ef- 
forts of the volunteer firefighters at 
this station and through the efforts of 
their families, friends, and neighbors, 
this organization will dedicate a 1,250- 
GMP pumper on May 14 at the FOP 
lodge in Upper Marlboro. This will be 
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the third piece of firefighting equip- 
ment purchased by this volunteer 
company in the past 2 years. 

Not only is this a fine example of 
how men and women, working togeth- 
er for a community effort, can achieve 
their goals, but it is also illustrative of 
how the private sector can step in and 
pick up, at least to some extent, when 
the public sector cannot. Prince 
Georges County, in which Kentland is 
located, is restricted in the amount of 
revenues it can collect through the 
property tax. Therefore, when high- 
cost materiel, such as fire equipment, 
is needed, it is not always easily pur- 
chasable. Certainly the endeavors of 
the Kentland Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment has been advantageous to our 
county, and I want to commend its 
members here today. 


TRIBUTE TO CONCERNED 
BLACK MEN 


HON. WILLIAM H. GRAY III 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of my colleagues in the Congressional 
Black Caucus, I am proud today to rec- 
ognize the efforts of a distinguished 
group of men who have dedicated 
their time and resources to black 
youth in the city of Philadelphia. 

This group, Concerned Black Men, 
has reached back into their communi- 
ty to provide young people positive 
male role models and sponsor pro- 
grams which promote positive self-de- 
velopment and self-esteem. Over the 
last 9 years their programs have 
touched thousands of youths. Con- 
cerned Black Men has made signifi- 
cant contributions to the academic, 
cultural, and social enrichment of 
these young people. 

They have provided numerous aca- 
demic scholarships to deserving inner- 
city youth. Through contributions, 
they have enhanced the quality of in- 
struction in the music departments of 
several high schools. They have made 
sound financial contributions to the 
youth programs of various religious 
and private organizations. 

Concerned Black Men sponsored sev- 
eral citywide chess tournaments. Fur- 
ther, they have played a major role in 
financing the travel of our nationally 
recognized elementary and junior high 
school championship chess teams, 
which have competed in both national 
and international tournaments. 

Additionally, for the last 9 years 
Concerned Black Men has sponsored 
successful annual essay contests for 
Philadelphia’s youth on various socio- 
economic topics. The contests have 
been endorsed by both the city’s 
public and parochial schools. 
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Concerned Black Men has been rec- 
ognized by the Governor, the Pennsyl- 
vania State House of Representatives, 
the mayor, and the Philadelphia City 
Council. As an organization consistent- 
ly dedicated to the recognition and 
motivation of black youth, Concerned 
Black Men certainly deserves the rec- 
ognition of this distinguished body. 

Concerned Black Men is a significant 
and positive force in the city of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Speaker, for the above 
reasons, please join me in saluting 
Concerned Black Men, Inc.@ 


RESOLUTION—POLISH 
CONSTITUTION DAY 


HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know the people in Poland have been 
valiant in their efforts toward ending 
oppression in Poland. The following is 
a resolution passed by the American 
Polish Community: 


RESOLUTION—POLISH CONSTITUTION Day, 
May 8, 1983 


1. We pledge to honor and respect the 
Constitution and flag of the United States. 

2. We thank President Ronald Reagan for 
his strict rebuttal to the Soviet Union 
during martial law in Poland. 

3. We hold the highest esteem for Po- 
land's illustrious son—Pope John Paul II. 

4. We acknowledge all the efforts of Presi- 
dent Aloysius Mazewski and the Polish 
American Congress for all their work for 
Polonia in the U.S. and our brothers and sis- 
ters in Poland. 

5. We will do everything in our power to 
help Poland regain its freedom and inde- 
pendence and to restore human rights for 
the people of that great nation. 

6. We demand that the United States Gov- 
ernment impose a full embargo on all food, 
technical assistance, and credit to the Soviet 
Union. 

7. We demand the release of all innocent 
political prisoners in Poland, and appeal to 
the United Nations to place this matter on 
their agenda immediately. 

8. We demand the repeal of the Yalta 
Agreement which in effect put Poland in 
the Soviet bloc. 

9. We will never forget the horrendous 
crime of the Katyn Forest. Thousands of 
Polish military personnel and intellectuals 
were brutally murdered by Russian troops. 

Long live the United States. 

Long live a free and independent Poland. 

Long live Polonia. 

Long live Pope John Paul II. 

Long live solidarity and Lech Walesa. 

RICHARD E. JABLONSKI, 
National President, the Union of Poles 
in America. 
GENEVIEVE SANDEIJ, 
President, Alliance of Poles in America. 
FELIX HuJARSKI, 
Director, Polish National Alliance. 
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FUNDING FOR SPORT FISHER- 
IES RESEARCH, MANAGEMENT, 
AND DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON. HAROLD S. SAWYER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent appearances by technical fish- 
eries experts and constituent groups 
with coastal fishery interests before 
the Fisheries, Wildlife Conservation 
and the Enviroment Subcommittee of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
it has become reasonably evident that 
vitally needed marine sport fisheries 
research, management, and develop- 
ment programs in the coastal states 
are inadequately funded. 

The intensified demands that have 
been placed upon our limited coastal 
fish stocks by harvesters of all types 
have exceeded the capacity of certain 
fish stocks to replenish themselves sat- 
isfactorily. At the same time, estuarine 
habitat, critically important as breed- 
ing and nursery grounds, are being 
gradually obliterated and public access 
to productive fishing waters are being 
lost to coastal development. These 
growing problems must be rectified. 

It is also apparent that we are enter- 
ing a new era, when hard political de- 
cisions are being made concerning who 
will harvest coastal species, in what 
numbers, and by what means. The 
business of allocating and conserving 
fish stocks requires sound data on 
catch and participation as well as on 
the conditions of fish stocks and sup- 
porting habitat. In addition, socioeco- 
nomic data on all sectors of the econo- 
my affected by resources allocation de- 
cisions must be obtained. Recreational 
anglers must be willing to accept a fair 
share of the responsibility for funding 
the research, development, and data 
acquisition programs necessary to pro- 
tect the resource. To do nothing will 
result in the decline of our coastal rec- 
reational fisheries. 

One time-honored means of acquir- 
ing necessary funding for the special 
needs of recreational anglers is 
through a user-pay fishing license. 
Fishing licenses are required in every 
State, without exception, to partici- 
pate in freshwater recreational fisher- 
ies. Saltwater recreational anglers also 
participate in funding their State's 
fishery conservation programs 
through some form of license fees, 
dedicated exclusively to the protection 
of their interests in the marine waters 
of all west coast States except Hawaii, 
and in all gulf coast States except Mis- 
sissippi. While at the same time, 
marine anglers along our Nation’s east 
coast do not contribute through licens- 
ing structures to the care, protection 
and development of the marine re- 
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sources upon which they depend for 
recreational enjoyment. 

The legislation I have introduced, 
H.R. 2965, will provide a source of 
State funding which will assume even 
greater importance should this Con- 
gress pass legislation to increase the 
funding available under the Sport 
Fish Restoration Act (DINGELL-JOHN- 
son). An important provision of that 
pending legislation is the mandate to 
the marine coastal States to divide the 
new moneys equitably between salt- 
water and freshwater projects. The 
marine coastal States that do not cur- 
rently license the marine angling 
sector will lack a continung dedicated 
source of revenue with which to pro- 
vide the necessary 25 percent match- 
ing moneys required by the legislation. 

It is time that all marine recreation- 
al fishermen assume their fair share 
of the costs of research, management, 
and development. The legislation I 
have introduced will require the coast- 
al States to adopt marine angling li- 
cense featuring (1) reciprocity between 
States governing fishing in their con- 
tiguous waters, (2) dedication of reve- 
nues exclusively to recreational fish- 
ery-related expenditures, (3) policy 
control and independent boards made 
up of knowledgeable at-large repre- 
sentatives of angling and scientific in- 
terests, and (4) uniform annual fees of 
at least $5, designed to generate on a 
continuing basis the substantial 
moneys required, (a) to provide for de- 
velopment of a wide range of useful 
marine recreational fishing facilities, 
(b) to permit socioeconomic, biological, 
ecological, and environmental research 
and data collection urgently needed 
for effective management of the recre- 
ational fisheries, and (c) to provide for 
minimum related administration and 
enforcement activities.e 


EARL “FATHA” HINES 
HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, with a 
sense of loss, yet appreciation, I take 
this opportunity to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the U.S. Con- 
gress the life and death of a musical 
giant, Earl Fatha“ Hines. 

Fatha Hines resided in Oakland, 
Calif., for more than 30 years; he was 
a citizen of the world for over 77 years. 
As the “father of jazz piano,” Fatha 
Hines shared his genius with people 
everywhere in the world, including 
Japan, Europe, the Soviet Union, and 
Cuba. 

Many remember Fatha Hines during 
the twenties and thirties, performing 
with his band in jazz clubs, at con- 
certs, in church and on the radio. He 
inspired musiclovers and musicians. In 
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1928, Fatha Hines recorded the Big 
Event” with Louis Armstrong, a re- 
cording considered to be the most im- 
portant in the history of jazz. 

There are many who only know 
Fatha Hines in his recent years. His 
creativity and flexibility were evident 
from his recent performances at the 
Oakland Symphony, and University of 
California, as well as at rock and jazz 
clubs. He was truly a man for all sea- 
sons.“ 

In 1981. the College of Arts and 
Crafts, an outstanding educational in- 
stitution in Oakland, Calif., had the 
wisdom and vision to confer an honor- 
ary doctorate degree on Fatha Hines. 
During that same year he was voted 
“best jazz keyboardist," the oldest mu- 
sician to receive such an award. 

Not only was Fatha Hines a musical 
genius, he was a great humanitarian. 
Many musicians were inspired and as- 
sisted in their careers by Fatha Hines. 
Until his untimely death on April 22, 
1982, he performed for the pleasure of 
his fans and the benefit of his col- 
leagues. 

Mr. Speaker, a great composer, a 
great musician, and a wonderful 
human being has passed. Yet, Dr. Earl 
“Fatha” Hines will continue to live 


through his music, his friends and his 
deeds. I urge you and my colleagues to 
listen to his tunes and learn from this 
life the joy of giving, of pleasing, of 
beauty and of soul.e 


SUFFERING FROM AN ORPHAN 
DISEASE 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
year, during consideration of the 
orphan drug bill, we all became aware 
of the fact that millions of Americans 
are afflicted by so-called orphan dis- 
eases—diseases that afflict so few 
people that the drugs to treat them 
have not been developed and in some 
cases research is not even being done 
to discover the cause or cure. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues today a letter I received re- 
cently from a constituent, Mrs. Ruth 
Lembeck of Mount Vernon, N.Y. Mrs. 
Lembeck’s personal account of her son 
Jamie’s orphan disease exemplifies the 
battle against the painful symptoms of 
Syringomyelia made so much more 
difficult by the lack of communica- 
tion, information, and research deal- 
ing with this disease. 

Last year, we took an important step 
with the passage of the orphan drug 
bill to encourage the development of 
drugs for orphan diseases. Equally im- 
portant now is the need to appropriate 
adequate funding for research by the 
National Institutes of Health and I 
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hope the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee will respond favor- 
ably in this regard. Clearly, it is not 
acceptable for people to suffer and die 
because they have a disease or condi- 
tion that afflicts a relatively small 
number of people. 
Mrs. Lembeck's letter follows: 


I want to tell you about what surely must 
be the most neglected of all orphan diseases. 
It has no voluntary organization to work for 
its victims. It has no foundation to accrue 
funds and disperse them for research. It has 
no communications network to keep those 
with the disease informed. . no public in- 
formation program to tell the world it exists 
and must be fought for. It boasts no special 
centers for its diagnosis and treatment. 
Last, and most deplorable of all, it has no 
research whatsoever being done to seek its 
cause and cure, no funds to support such re- 
search. Because of these lacks, it cannot 
even join other groups that might offer the 
support and focus it requires. In a sense, it 
is a nondisease, for it simply does not exist 

. . except, painfully, for those who have it. 

A rare, highly destructive progressive dis- 
order of the spinal cord, it cripples and it 
shortens life. Its name describes it—syringo- 
myelia—syrinx of the spinal cord. 

Syringomyelia falls into no established 
medical category. It is neither biochemical 
nor genetic, and it is not an immune, endo- 
crine, or metabolic problem. Ultimately, 
however, it becomes a major neuromuscular 
disaster for those who have it. It is termed a 
disease, but it is actually a condition, one 
which can become evident as early as age 3 
or as late as age 60, but is usually first mani- 
fest around the age of 30. It apparently 
occurs more often in males than in females. 
No one will hazard a guess as to how many 
Syringomyeliacs there are in the United 
States. Their numbers are undocumented. 

My son has Syringomyelia. The onset at 
age 25 was sudden. He became numb in the 
left foot, and within a few months, his 
entire left side, including his tongue, was 
without feeling, and he became impotent; 
7% hours of micro-surgery revealed what 
scans and other testing had suggested—an 
obstruction, a massive enlargement of the 
mid- and upper-spinal cord, proved to be 
Syringomyelia. 

Under normal body conditions, there is a 
consistent flow of cerebral fluid from head 
to spinal cord and back again. With Syringo- 
myelia, the syrinx acts as a catchbasin, and 
some of that fluid cannot escape to flow 
freely, as it should. Eventually, the cavita- 
tion fills and becomes distended, pressing on 
the lining of the central canal, creating fis- 
sures within it. The fluid can then begin to 
dissect the inside of the cord, interrupting 
nerve connections, destroying neurons, cre- 
ating the neurological deficit known as Syr- 
ingomyelia, (SM). 

In general, SM symptoms are similar to 
those of other, better-known diseases, 
among these, amniotrophic lateral sclerosis 
(ALS or Lou Gehrig's disease), multiple scle- 
rosis (MS), tumors of the spinal cord, cervi- 
cal spondylosis (fusion of vertabrae with 
one another, platybasia (a developmental 
anomaly of the skull), and skeletal anoma- 
lies of the cervical spine. 

Specifically, syringomyelia symptoms in- 
clude any or many of the following: deep, 
boring pain ... weakness/paralysis of vol- 
untary motion .. spasticity . . . change of 
gait and loss of motor abilities . . atrophy 
of bones (they become calcified and 
osteoporotic) ... gangrene... total loss 
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of either pain or temperature sense (one 
eminent neurosurgeon told me of an SM pa- 
tient who progressed to the point of no sen- 
sation anywhere in his entire 
body!) . . . ulcerous fingers (from unfelt 
cuts or burns). All of these, as well as others 
not cited, are examples of the irreparable 
damage visited on the body by syringomye- 
lia. Even when discomfort and pain have 
been temporarily alleviated (and this is all 
the medical world is able to do now—allevi- 
ate!) the disease continues on its insidious 
course. No way to halt it has been found be- 
cause, quite simply, no search has been 
made. 

Syringomyelia has many variables. For 
one thing, there are different types of the 
disorder. For another, its patterns are errat- 
ic and unpredictable—baffling and frustrat- 
ing both to its victims and to the physicians 
who treat it. Because each case differs from 
the other, methods of treatment must be 
adapted or devised to fit. All treatments cur- 
rently in use attempt to reestablish normal 
communication for the fluid between spinal 
cord and head, and theoretically they 
should work, but in practice they have 
many problems. Adhesions can form again, 
shunts can move out of place or become 
plugged, small openings applied by the sur- 
geons can seal off as the cord tends to col- 
lapse, and other conditions can arise, sty- 
mieing efforts to effect any permanent cure. 
Gaps in knowledge and lags in communica- 
tion also contribute to the confusion and 
the inability to help geographically-dis- 
persed syringomyeliacs. It is thought that 
there are many undiagnosed cases of SM. 

Cause of the disorder is still unknown. It 
is frequently referred to as congenital, 
based on the belief that when a baby is 
forming in utero, some glial cells go astray, 
wander into the spinal canal, and form a 
tube or cavitation (syrinx), but this is a 
matter of conjecture. Then, too, there is an- 
other form of syringomyelia that results 
from trauma—spinal cord injury sustained 
during military action. As stated earlier, no 
breakthrough research is in progress. The 
only type of research being done is the long- 
range, clinical tracking of patients—making 
note of physical changes as the disease 
moves on its course. This cannot possibly 
supply what my son and other syringomye- 
liacs need so desperately—a way to halt the 
disease in its tracks for good and aye, and as 
quickly as possible, for with a progressive 
disease, every day counts. 

Jamie, my son, is now waiting for NMR 
(nuclear magnetic resonance) and other 
testing at Dent Neurological Center in Buf- 
falo, where he lives. The microsurgery 
drained the syrinx, relieved the pressure 
and kept him sympton-free for a while, but 
he is numb once again—in the left foot, left 
hand and arm, and has 24-hour pain in the 
cervical area which peaks in intensity 
during sleeping hours. Whatever they learn 
from the new testing will add only to the 
clinical knowledge. 

There are no definitive answers for 
Jamie’s condition, and there will be none 
unless qualified researchers acquire monies 
enough to support all-out focus on syringo- 
myelia. The likelihood of this depends 
wholly on whether the Senate and Congress 
Subcommittees appropriate enough funds 
to spinal cord diseases under Orphan Drug 
Bill authorizations to allow for break- 
through research on this disease, for as I 
pointed out, SM has no foundation of its 
own, no source of funding other than the 
government. Please . for the sake of my 
son and all other syringomyeliacs . . . con- 
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sider all the foregoing facts with compas- 
sion and generosity when this comes up for 
final consideration. 


MILWAUKEE GOES TO BAT 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
weekend I had the privilege and honor 
to attend tributes to two great sports- 
men and civic leaders—two great men 
who are interested in their community 
as well as in the activities of our youth 
in Wisconsin and across the Nation— 
Mr. Bud Selig, president of the Mil- 
waukee Brewers baseball team, and 
manager of the Brewers, Mr. Harvey 
Kuenn. 

On Sunday, May 8, Bud Selig was 
given the Sportsman of the Year 
Award by the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee. Bud became only the third recipi- 
ent of the award, the USOC’s highest 
honor. He was recognized by the com- 
mittee for his many contributions to 
baseball and to youth activities in Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Speaker, I can think of no more 
deserving figure to have been be- 
stowed the honor of Sportsman of the 
Year by the Olympic Committee than 
Bud Selig. While his presentation 
dinner was held on Mother’s Day, with 
all due respect to Bud’s mother, Marie, 


it could just as well have been on Fa- 


ther’s Day, since Bud is truly the 
father of baseball in Milwaukee. 

It was Bud who fought for the Mil- 
waukee Brewers, who supported them 
financially through his continual com- 
mitments, and determined enthusiasm. 

When Bud started his efforts to 
bring a professional baseball franchise 
to Milwaukee, many people argued 
that Mikwaukeeans would not support 
another professional team. When Bud 
started looking at Seattle and ob- 
tained commitments from the original 
partners, many charged that he was 
wasting his time. 

Well, Bud obviously knew he was 
right. In 1982 the Milwaukee Brewers 
won the American League pennant 
and made it to the World Series. Bud 
knew the spirit of Milwaukee, and he 
was rightfully commended for it. 

Bud is an honest man, a decent man 
and one who truly deserves the USOC 
award. His work with Athletes for 
Youth, and his leadership in the busi- 
ness community makes a citizen who 
brings his principles to his work. 

Among those congratulating and 
commending him for these many ac- 
complishments at Sunday’s event 
were: Henry Maier, mayor of Milwau- 
kee; Robert O. Fishel, assistant to the 
president, American League; Willie D. 
Davis, Pro Football Hall of Fame; 
John B. Kelly, Jr., first vice president, 
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U.S. Olympic Committee, and Harvey 
Kuenn, manager, Milwaukee Brewers. 

That brings me, Mr. Speaker, to the 
second outstanding individual who was 
honored at another event in my dis- 
trict this weekend—Harvey Kuenn. 
Harvey Kuenn was honored and com- 
mended for his many contributions to 
sportsmanship, to baseball, and to the 
spirit of Milwaukee in a roast on Sat- 
urday, May 7. 

While the format was one of joviali- 
ty, this American League Manager of 
the Year stands out as one that will go 
down in history. His undying dedica- 
tion to the team, his optimism, and his 
genuine good decency are now known 
throughout the country. It was typical 
that Harvey Kuenn would good natur- 
edly agree to be the roastee at the II 
Eric Heiden Olympic Rink Roast, an 
excellent function organized by the 
West Allis Rotary Club to provide as- 
sistance to the Wisconsin Olympic Ice 
Rink Foundation, Inc. 

Many thanks went to Harvey not 
only for his leadership of the Milwau- 
kee Brewers successful 1982 season but 
also for his participation in the worth- 
while community events. A special 
commendation also goes to the West 
Allis Rotary Club and its coordinating 
committee, Don Charlier, Bob Dohnal, 
Jim Papandrea, Mike Woods, for their 
outstanding work in organizing the 
Olympic rink project. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the Northwest 
Orient’s, May 1983 magazine issue in- 
cludes an excellent article by Paul 
Froiland entitled Milwaukee Goes to 
Bat" which captures the spirit of 
these two great sportsmen—one who 
brought the team to Milwaukee and 
the other who successfully led it to 
win the 1982 American League pen- 
nant. As indicated in the article, The 
Brewers are not just a baseball team: 
they’re a civic cause.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to share 
the article with my colleagues who 
may wish to read about the team that 
is certain to win the 1983 World 
Series. 

The article follows: 

[From the Northwest Orient, May 1983] 

MILWAUKEE Goes To Bar 

It is late January in Milwaukee, the 
middle of a winter that has not been par- 
ticularly kind to the country’s economy, and 
especially to the economy of cities like Mil- 
waukee, which have long been the industrial 
heart of the nation. 

This year, however, Milwaukee has had 
something that the other cities have not: 
the Milwaukee Brewers baseball team, a 
team that has become a cause in its commu- 
nity; a team around which the entire city of 
Milwaukee has risen up, struck by its vision 
and thrilled by its success. The story of the 
Milwaukee Brewers is not an ordinary story. 

It picks up on a particular evening in Jan- 
uary, as the seventh floor of the Pfister 
Hotel rapidly fills with a huge number of 
buoyant Milwaukeeans, all quickly slough- 
ing their overcoats and taking up a bottle of 
beer with their free hand. It is the Diamond 
Dinner, a time to reexperience the excite- 
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ment of the Brewers’ winning of the Ameri- 
can League pennant in 1982 and their near 
miss in the World Series against St. Louis. 
So enthusiastic is the city’s support for the 
team that general manager Harry Dalton 
would say later in the evening that “you 
would think that we had won the Series, 
three games to four.“ 

The elevators keep opening on the sev- 
enth floor, disgorging new ranks of revelers, 
while those already arrived find themselves 
pressed increasingly closer to the walls. The 
ones fortunate enough to have tickets to the 
Celebrity Reception push on toward a ball- 
room at one end of the floor, where Brewers 
sitting along two rows of tables obligingly 
sign autographs, and occasionally stand up 
to have their picture taken with Susie and 
Billy, or even sometimes with Mother and 
Grandma. The proceeds for the Celebrity 
Reception, as well as the dinner to follow, 
all go to the charitable organization Ath- 
letes for Youth (AFY), one of the reasons 
the Brewers have become a cause in the 
community. 

At the door, part-owner Ben Barkin 
warmly greets nearly every person who 
enters. Barkin, president and principal 
owner Bud Selig and former Green Bay 
Packer and Football Hall-of-Famer Willie 
Davis all founded Athletes for Youth, and it 
is the idealism represented by a community 
cause such as this that finds a reflection in 
the character of the ball club. 

Inside the ballroom, right fielder Charlie 
Moore, recipient of the Unsung Hero Award, 
sits writing his name and quietly beaming, 
as perhaps an unsung hero typically would. 
Third baseman Paul Molitor (Igniter Award, 
American League [AL] runs-scored leader) 
signs a profusion of balls and bats tendered 
him by a crowd of breathless youngsters. 
Shortstop Robin Yount (AL Most Valuable 
Player [MVP], major league baseball MVP, 
Harvey Kuenn Hitting Excellence Award, 
AL All Star) is mobbed by most of the popu- 
lation under the age of 16 in the greater 
metropolitan area, and he greets each new 
face with a smile and a pleasant word. 

Across the room, relief ace Rollie Fingers 
(1981 AL MVP, 1981 Cy Young Award 
winner and 1981 Fireman of the Year), man- 
ager Harvey Kuenn (Manager of the Year), 
Gorman Thomas (AL homerun champion) 
and owner Selig perform approximately the 
same functions. 

Off to one side, in a dark alcove, a film of 
1982 Brewers highlights draws a continuous- 
ly changing crowd, which cheers again the 
sliding catch made by left-fielder Ben Ogli- 
vie (AL All Star) to save the East Division 
title on the last day of the regular season: It 
is the bottom of the eighth in Baltimore, 
there are two men on base for the Orioles, 
two men out, the Brewers leading 5-1, after 
losing the first three games. The winner of 
this game wins the division title. The Ori- 
oles’ Joe Nolan hits a screaming shot into 
the left-field corner that looks about to 
drop into fair territory for extra bases. Ogli- 
vie charges at it full-speed, sees the ball be- 
ginning to drop, reaches out as far as he can 
toward it and catches it literally between his 
knees, inches off the ground, as he slides 
across the foul line on the seat of his pants. 

After this the crowd sees the last game of 
the American League playoffs, the climactic 
moment of the Brewers’ comeback from a 
two-games-to-none deficit against the Cali- 
fornia Angels; Cecil Cooper (AL All Star) 
hits a liner to left field and runs up the first 
base line, yelling Down! Down!” to the ball. 
After it drops for a hit, thousands of fists in 
County stadium pump the air in jubiliation. 
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The crowd in the alcove watches in silent 
admiration or with a few cheers and then 
disperses back into the main ballroom. 

Eventually the Celebrity Reception ends, 
those in the ballroom enjoin those drinking 
beer in the hallway, and the entire crowd 
surges in the opposite direction toward an- 
other, bigger ballroom for the dinner. 

Brewer Vice President Dick Hackett wel- 
comes the crowd and picks up a tape record- 
er. “Let’s see how many of you remember 
this event,” he says. 

“What you hear in the background,” says 
the announcer on the tape, is 54,568 fans; 
nobody has left. Ladd ready * * * The one- 
two pitch—ball lined to Yount at short. He’s 
out! It’s over! The fans come streaming onto 
the field of County Stadium. It’s ab-so-lute 
pandemonium. The Brewers * * * have de- 
feated * * * the California Angels.” 

The crowd bursts into another cheer, and, 
for a moment it is October again, and there 
is a thrill in the air, an elusive spirit, a feel- 
ing that there cannot possibly be more hap- 
piness, more excitement, more utter deliri- 
um anywhere in the world than there is 
right now in Milwaukee. 

When this nostaligic moment has ended, 
and people have again seated themselves, 
the first award of the evening is presented. 
It is the Evan Helfaer Good Guy Award, an 
award of general commendation given in 
memory of one of Milwaukee's greatest phi- 
lanthropists, a man who donated money not 
just for the commonwealth, but specifically 
to elevate the moral climate of the city. 

The award is given to part-owner Ben 
Barkin, who accepts it with these words: 
“Evan Helfaer was a great man. * * * He 
gave away millions of dollars to many good 
things, asking but one thing: no organiza- 
tion would be a recipient of his dollars if 
there was anything that was ‘anti,’ whether 
it was antireligion, anticolored or anti any- 
thing else. * * He thought only in terms of 
good things. Now the wonderful thing about 
the Milwaukee Brewers is that the owner- 
ship is made up of good guys; and the play- 
ers are good guys; and they make this com- 
munity sing out. And if ever we needed a 
time when we had a spirit, we need it 
today.” 

Barkin goes on to describe one of the or- 
ganizations that came to be a vehicle for 
Helfaer's intentions: Athletes for Youth, a 
program that today serves 2,500 youths in 
the inner city of Milwaukee with a variety 
of sports programs and clinics. He describes 
the first-ever activity organized by AFV: the 
sending of 300 inner-city youths to Green 
Bay to watch a Packers scrimmage, and to 
eat lunch with the team. 

“I don’t know how many of these young 
people were touched by that occassion,” he 
continues, “but I do know that there was in- 
spiration all over the place. That is what 
this community needs, and that is what the 
Brewers have given to this town. They have 
created a spirit, and I hope that that spirit 
will continue to give this community a lift.” 

Later, Bud Selig, the president and chief 
owner of the Brewers, is introduced, and he 
recalls the season in these words: There 
are things that do stand out. That last 
Sunday in Baltimore, where I said to 
myself, now I know how the captain of the 
Titanic felt.... Don Sutton walking in 
from the bullpen saying, Weill be all right; 
we'll be all right’; Gorman (Thomas) and 
Charlie (Moore) nodding each inning after 
they came in, ‘We're going to be all right’ 
... and we were. Then, coming back from 
Anaheim 0-2... that tremendous, tremen- 
dous weekend captured by the moment that 
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I don't think I'll ever forget: Peter Ladd 
pitching to Rod Carew. . ground ball to 
Robin (Yount). . . and the throw, and all of 
a sudden all those years were well worth- 
while. 

“I guess the thing that pleases me the 
most about the whole thing was what it did 
to Ben Barkin and me, and the fans who 
were sitting in that stadium. To be a part of 
that, to watch all that joy and happiness in 
a world that hasn't had very much joy and 
happiness lately, was more of a thrill than a 
hundred people could live through in a life- 
time. I've never had that kind of thrill.“ 

The rest of the evening continues with the 
giving of awards to those members of the 
organization who have earned them. What 
is remarkable about this organization is that 
in nearly every single case the recipient of 
the award refuses to accept the honor with- 
out first acknowledging the other members 
of the team, the coaching staff, the man- 
agement and owners, and frequently the 
city itself. None of this acknowledging is 
done with the false piety sometimes found 
in sports organizations, which is character- 
ized by the honored person throwing ritual 
encom‘ums upon anyone tangentially con- 
nected with the achievement. At this gath- 
ering, it is evident that the speakers truly 
recognize the help and support of those 
they are acknowledging. 

Pete Vuckovich, the AL Cy Young Award 
winner, is given the Brewers’ most valuable 
pitcher award, and he thanks Selig and gen- 
eral manager Harry Dalton for bringing him 
over from the National League, then he 
thanks the city for its support. 

Dalton, given the Sporting News Execu- 
tive of the Year award, insists it is an orga- 
nizational award, not an individual award, 
and accepts it only on behalf of the organi- 
zation. 

Yount, given the Sporting News major 
league MVP award, says, “It’s hard to 
accept things like this; this isn't just for 
me.“ and then thanks his teammates and 
the city. 

Kuenn, given the AP and UPI Manager of 
the Year award, says that managers don't 
win pennants; the players do. 

And finally Robin Yount again, receiving 
the AL MVP award says, I'd like to thank 
Bud Selig for being such a great man, anda 
nice man, who doesn't treat his players like 
merchandise; he treats us like people. It’s a 
good feeling to know that your owner, your 
boss, really cares about you. I'd like to 
thank Harry Dalton for putting together 
such a great group of guys—not just great 
players, but great people. I'd like to thank 
the players, the coaches, Harvey Kuenn, 
and, believe it or not, I'd like to thank 
(former manager) Buck Rodgers, and most 
of all I'd like to thank you. Rock on, Mil- 
waukee!” 

After this, the townspeople at the dinner, 
give Robin Yount a 30-second standing ova- 
tion, his third of the night, and let him 
know that his sentiments are heartily recip- 
rocated. 

Harry Dalton sums it all up later: There 
has to be a willingness on the part of the 
player to subordinate himself to the best in- 
terest of the ball club, and it's often the 
case in sports that they don't always do 
that. What made this team a unique group 
of people was that the leaders on the club 
were the people who were most willing to do 
that, and they set a good example for the 
whole team.” 

The next day, president Bud Selig tries to 
describe the spirit in Milwaukee last Octo- 
ber. Selig is an extraordinarily intense man 
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of 48 who paces and agonizes at every Brew- 
ers game, smoking an endless succession of 
tipped cigars—Ben Barkin would later de- 
scribe the eleven cigar butts smashed into 
the ground around Selig’s seat during the 
last game of the season against Baltimore, 
an indication of the relative importance of 
that game to him. 

Selig is thoughtful and concentrated, but 
even he falters at times in trying to describe 
the charged atmosphere of the previous fall, 
for the sheer wonder of it. 

There's something about baseball,” he 
begins, that is really just so unique and so 
marvelous that it’s almost hard to articu- 
late. It brings out the emotions that I de- 
scribed at the dinner last night: love.. and 
drama. and, for sure, excitement. 

“The night of October 10 here, after we 
won the pennant .... It was really—it was 
marvelous. It was one of life’s great mo- 
ments, no question about that. And you 
can't really fully comprehend it yourself, 
you're so deeply involved. 

“And then two weeks later at the parade. 
It wasn't until the end of the parade that I 
began to realize what that spirit had done. I 
always knew in my heart, and had said it a 
thousand times; but, you know, you can say 
a thing a thousand times, but until you see 
it for yourself.... 

“I remember the trip up Wisconsin 
Avenue,” Selig continues. We had lost the 
seventh game of the World Series the night 
before, and I was feeling so low and so 
down, and I said to my wife, ‘I don’t under- 
stand why we're having a parade today, 
when we're not the winners. And she said. 
‘Well, you're the only one in town who feels 
that way.’ And I said, ‘No, I don’t think so.’ 

“And then when the cars pulled out and 
went down Wisconsin Avenue, I was a little 
nervous to see what it was going to be like, 
and I could tell immediately when we pulled 
out of the First Wisconsin garage that it 
was going to be big—but then! I saw those 
people crying and waving, and office build- 
ings—thousands of people hanging out of 
the windows—a mass of humanity—you 
couldn't even move. The cars finally had to 
stop; they had to close the downtown off. It 
was unbelievable .... It was an immense 
crowd of people crying, and everybody in all 
our cars in our motorcade were just—you 
can't describe it. 

“And then when we got out here (to 
County Stadium), another big crowd of 
people was waiting: we rode in, and Pete 
Vuckovich got up, feeling very badly about 
the seventh game of the World Series—he 
hadn't won, although he wasn't involved in 
the decision—and he tried to tell the crowd 
how terrible he felt; he'd let them down; 
he'd let the state down. And they started 
chanting, “It just doesn't matter; it just 
doesn’t matter,’ and they drowned him out. 
I just sat there, and I watched it, and I re- 
member looking over to Cecil Cooper, and 
he looked at me, and we were just over- 
whelmed . . . we looked down... . We just 
didn’t know what to say. We just came in 
after that and sat down just like this for an 
hour. It was a very powerful experience, a 
marvelous, wonderful experience.” 

Selig looks away and shakes his head, still 
unable to fathom completely that outpour- 
ing of spirit. 

“I had friends of mine in baseball who 
were here.“ he continues, other owners 
who came for the World Series, and they 
saw—Bob Lurie of the Giants stood in my 
box and just shook his head, and said. This 
is unbelievable. This is just unbelievable." 
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“And it was! You can’t orchestrate that 
kind of stuff; a lot of sports teams try to 
market things, and market that kind of 
cheerleading, and you just can’t do that: It’s 
phony. It comes from the heart, and that 
kind of thing comes from the chemistry be- 
tween the organization and its fans, and 
that has to be very nurtured and very natu- 
ral. If it isn't natural, you're in trouble. 

“You know.“ he goes on, “baseball—and 
sports, all sports—have a great opportunity 
to make a very positive contribution to soci- 
ety, so now in these economically hard 
times, the people of our city—amidst a terri- 
ble economic recession, that has created a 
sociological depression as well—the same 
people that had no hope, nothing ever to 
look forward to—all of a sudden this base- 
ball team becomes their team, is their team. 
They have hope, they have faith, they have 
something to look forward to; they win, 
they improve. It just uplifted people. It was 
amazing. I've got letters—I could read them 
to you—that are absolutely beautiful, just 
gorgeous. 

A man stopped me at a drive-in I usually 
go to for lunch—people have been stopping 
me all year—and he said he just had to tell 
me what happened with his son. He had a 
15-year-old son. He said, I've had a lot of 
trouble with my son’—which is not unusual 
in this day and age—‘and I'd gotten tickets 
to the fifth game of the playoffs, and what 
a game!’ And he said, ‘When it was over, we 
didn’t want to leave the ballpark, and we 
drove down Wisconsin Avenue, and we 
didn’t really want to go home, we were so 
excited. And my son said something to me 
on the way home that he had never said to 
me before, and that he may never say to me 
again. He said, Dad. I've enjoyed spending 
the day with you, and I love you very 
much.“ And the guy said to me, Can you 
imagine how I will always view the Brewers 
in everything after this? I slept better that 
night; I can’t tell you what all this meant to 
me.’ 

“Well, that’s what we have the capacity to 
do, if we will do it,” Selig continues. and 
one has to try to understand all that. You 
normally would not expect a baseball team 
to do that much for people, but that’s what 
this thing is all about. People don’t seem to 
understand that sometimes, especially 
people in sports, where they should know it: 
the charm of our game, the magnitude of 
our game, is its relationship with young 
people, with middle-aged people, with older 
people. And so the more you can build it 
into their lives, in every way, that’s the ob- 
jective of all this.” 

Selig pauses to unwrap one of his cigars, 
which sit stacked in boxes on a bookcase 
behind his desk. Lighting it, he leans back 
in his chair, searching for the definitive 
summary of all that he has said. 

“I always try to do what I think in my 
mind is the—quote, unquote— right thing’ 
to do.“ he reflects. And you build a reputa- 
tion, and the organization builds a reputa- 
tion, on decency, and on doing the right 
thing, and certainly on compassion and sen- 
sitivity; they are all very, very important. 
You can win with decency, you know; you 
don't have to be a bad human being to win. 
Leo Durocher was wrong: nice guys do not 
finish last. And I think that’s a bromide in 
sports that’s kicked around, and it’s abso- 
lutely fallacious. 

“And so to see here such unbridled joy 
and happiness, you knew then that what 
you had done and what you were doing was 
really very right, and when I said last night 
that the Brewers team represented a re- 
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markable triumph of decency, that's what it 
was about.” 

Selig's idealism has not only inspired the 
community, it has also earned him recogni- 
tion nationally. In 1978 he was named 
Major League Executive of the Year by 
United Press International and in 1981 he 
was named International B'nai B'rith 
Sportsman of the Year. This year he was 
named Sports Man of the Year by the U.S. 
Olympic Committee, which specifically cited 
his contributions to Milwaukee-area youth, 
contributions that go back to the days 
before the Brewers came to Milwaukee, 
when Selig, Barkin and Willie Davis orga- 
nized Athletes for Youth. 

To understand the complete story of Ath- 
letes for Youth, to get a sense of what it has 
done for the teenagers of Milwaukee's inner 
city, you really need to take a trip into the 
heart of that area with Barkin, to a modest 
delicatessen called Jake’s Deli, located at 
North 17th and west North Avenue. Jakes“ 
Deli is co-owned by Barkin and Selig, and, 
while it is not even known to many of the 
people in Milwaukee, it has long been the 
purveyor of corned beef, pastrami and hot 
dogs to such people as Leonard Bernstein, 
Mitch Miller and Henry Winkler, the Fonz 
of television's Happy Days“ who has de- 
clared the hot dogs to be the finest in Amer- 
ica. 

But the most singular fact about Jake's 
Deli is that it is the only commercial estab- 
lishment in the area that has not been 
robbed, because the innercity residents 
know when someone is on their side. They 
are the beneficiaries of the Athletes for 
Youth programs, and some of them work at 
the deli itself. Barkin's secretary, Roberta 
Waite, has even said that if she is out run- 
ning an errand for him in his car, and if 
that errand involves picking up some food 
for someone at Jake's Deli, the very appear- 
ance of Barkin's car in that neighborhood 
will evoke smiles and waves from casual 
passers-by. 

As Barkin, a warm and engaging man in 
his 60s, tells it, “It sounds corny, and it’s a 
cliché. but life is short. My mother once 
taught me something which is true. She 
said, To be decent has to come as natural 
as breathing; if you're going to be devious 
you have to plot and plan. So it’s much 
easier just to be decent and live a normal 
kind of life.” 

Barkin's training in decency came while 
growing up as a boy two blocks from Jake's. 
His parents would always solicit contribu- 
tions from neighbors for anyone in the 
neighborhood that was sick, and Ben would 
be the one who would bring it over to the 
house of the ailing neighbor. All through 
grade school, when coming home for lunch, 
he would stop and get a blind man, and lead 
him to the Barkins’ house, where Mrs. 
Barkin would feed him lunch. Ben would 
then return the man to his home on his way 
back to school. 

Currently Barkin is chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of the largest 
public relations firm in Wisconsin, a firm 
that he founded, and he had been honored 
in that capacity by the results of a poll of 
100 newspaper editors, which selected him 
as the public relations person they most en- 
joyed working with, on the basis of integri- 
ty. 

The convergence of the moral intentions 
of Barkin, Selig and the Brewers is largely 
represented by the Athletes for Youth pro- 
gram, which has created ever-widening rip- 
ples of good will throughout the area. At 
the day-to-day level this manifests itself in 
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gestures as simple as the Milwaukee police 
force carrying Brewers baseball cards with 
them to give away to inner-city children. 
The cards bear a likeness of a player on one 
side and a moral exhortation on the other. 

“It’s great for the community,” Barkin 
says in describing the baseball card distribu- 
tion. But that doesn’t mean that that's the 
only thing that a person has to do to create 
community relations, but it’s good in that 
you’re reaching kids who have enthusiasm 
about something.” 

Beyond simple gestures like this one come 
the efforts of the professional athletes 
themselves. “It’s like if I ask Cecil Cooper 
and his wife, Octavia, or Larry Hisle and his 
wife, Sheila, to help me in the Inner City 
Arts Council.“ Barkin goes on, they're 
happy to do it, and not only do they help, 
they contribute dollars; and, if there’s an 
event where we have to sell tickets, they'll 
sell tickets.” 

The spirit of AFY has also extended itself 
beyond the efforts of its founders. Selig 
came to work one day to find a group of 
young people being given a tour of the sta- 
dium by Jim Rice of the Boston Red Sox 
and Cecil Cooper. It was an effort spontane- 
ously generated by the two ball players. 

Willie Davis, one of the AF cofounders, 
has extended the principles of the organiza- 
tion to other projects in the black communi- 
ty, and he is now enlisting other profession- 
al players in the hope of organizing some 
kind of program that will provide ongoing 
careers after sports for athletes currently 
playing at the professional level. 

Barkin sums the spirit up perhaps best of 
all: “You know, to be part of something 
where you can express yourself and find joy 
in what you're doing, or make things a little 
easier or better for someone else is really 
selfish, because it makes you feel good.“ 

So the circle grows. The Milwaukee Brew- 
ers began as a cause to bring baseball back 
to the city after the defection of the Braves 
to Atlanta, and out of that cause came a 
pennant, and out of that has come an ethic 
around which the entire city have rallied. 
The Milwaukee Brewers have proved to be 
an irresistible force in the community as 
well as in the major leagues, and, as concert 
pianist Eugene Istomin said, coming late to 
his engagement with the Milwaukee Sym- 
phony so that he could attend the team’s 
Celebrity Reception, “Who can say no to 
the Milwaukee Brewers?“ e 


TRIBUTE TO MARY DOWNING 
HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate Mary Downing, outgoing 
president of the Panorama City/Se- 
pulveda Chamber of Commerce, on 
completing 2 outstanding years of 
service to our community. 

Mary Downing has been an active 
member of the Panorama City/Sepul- 
veda Chamber of Commerce since its 
inception, and, prior to that, with the 
Panorama City Chamber of Com- 
merce. She was one of its founding 
members, participating in the combin- 
ing of the two separate chambers. She 
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has served as a director, treasurer, 
and, most recently, she has served two 
terms as president. 

She is a leader in the business com- 
munity as well, having been with the 
savings and loan industry since 1970. 
Mary Downing is currently the vice 
president and manager of the Pano- 
rama City Central Federal Savings & 
Loan. 

Mary Downing is also active in other 
community groups, serving as a 
member of the Soroptimists of the 
San Fernando Valley, the San Fernan- 
do Valley Fraud Group, and the Mid- 
Valley Community Police Council. 

I am pleased to be able to commend 
Mary Downing for her efforts, and 
wish her the best of luck in the future. 
Her contributions to our community 
are something to be proud of, and I 
am sure that she will continue to give 
us the benefits of her talents and 
skills in the years to come.@ 


CROSS FLORIDA BARGE CANAL 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 11, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
contained a letter from Florida’s At- 
torney General Jim Smith about the 
Cross Florida Barge Canal. In reply to 
a similar letter from Mr. Smith I 
wrote him as follows: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1983. 
Hon. JIM SMITH, 
Attorney General, State of Florida, The Cap- 
itol, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Dear JIM: Thank you for your May 3 
letter. The Chief of Engineers’ report to the 
Secretary of the Army dated February 24, 
1977, said of the Canal that the “adverse en- 
vironmental impacts are not so severe as to 
demand a decision against completion of the 
Canal if it were economically justified by an 
ample margin.” The Corps found the eco- 
nomic justification marginal; and the report 
then stated “when the marginal economic 
justification is combined with adverse envi- 
ronmental impacts, the combined total 
effect does not favor completion.” Congress 
has recently approved an update on the eco- 
nomic aspects of the Canal, as you know, I 
presume. 

Your letter indicates that former owners 
are litigating their claims for a return of 
their lands in the Canal route on the theory 
that the taking of their lands was for a pur- 
pose now abandoned. Your letter also indi- 
cates that some of this land is environmen- 
tally sensitive; and that success by the 
former owners would also thwart recreation- 
al uses. 

In view of these circumstances it would 
appear to me that Congress should not now 
deauthorize the Canal because: 

(1) the economic study authorized by Con- 
gress shows that the project is not rejected 
by Congress, and 

(2) deauthorization would apparently give 
the former owners the proof they need that 
the project has been rejected by Congress 
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and thus endanger the ecological and recre- 
ational values you mention. 

Although I have not briefed the law on 
the subject, my guess is that taking land for 
a specified objective like building a canal 
cannot be the basis for holding this land for 
other purposes; so it seems to me that Fed- 
eral or State legislation on this subject 
cannot accomplish an assertion to public 
holding of these lands for an objective not 
in the original taking: at least that is how it 
looks to me. 

I sincerely hope the deauthorization legis- 
lation is therefore not rushed into enact- 
ment pending a complete analysis of what 
this may in fact do. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. BENNETT.©@ 


WISDOM OF THE PEOPLE 
HON. MARCY KAPTUR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been a great many eloquent 
words spoken on this floor regarding 
the issue of U.S. involvement in Cen- 
tral America, but, I believe, few are 
more meaningful than those that 
come from the American people them- 
selves. I would like to share with my 
colleagues excerpts from a few of the 
many letters which I have received in 
response to the President’s recent 
speech on Central America. These 
words from my constituents are repre- 
sentative of the mail I have been re- 
ceiving on this issue, whether it be 
from students or laborers, mothers 
with young children or senior citizens. 
The wisdom of the people should be 
considered as we debate the future 
role of our Government in Central 
America. 

Excerpts from my constituent letters 
follow: 

“It seems to me that Senator Dodd made 
more sense in his rebuttal than did Presi- 
dent Reagan in his speech. We too feel that 
the equivalent of money asked for arms, 
sent instead to bolster their economy, could 
provide jobs, food, shelter and clothing, and 
could in the long run change the terrible sit- 
uation. What possible outcome can height- 
ening the slaugher have but increasing the 
hatred of everyone to everyone else, and es- 
pecially to us, the USA. We are getting 
caught again in a no win and cruel situation. 
Please help keep our country from making 
that mistake.” 

“I remember several years ago when the 
American people were told that ‘Military 
advisers’ were being sent to Viet Nam. What 
followed was one of the most tragic times in 
recent history. I see history repeating itself 
in Central America and it angers and fright- 
ens me. 

“Our children deserve a productive future, 
one of hope and peace, not one that has had 
the life drained out of it by an inflated mili- 
tary budget that promises only destruction, 
with no thought for quality of life.” 


“Sometimes I think the United States is 
throwing buckets of gasoline on brushfires. 
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Please keep pushing for non-war solutions. 
Ambassadors, anyone with the knowledge to 
help these factions reunite, are whom we 
should be sending, not money, not artillery 
nor our cooperation in any way with their 
war effort. I would like the world communi- 
ty to see the U.S. as an intelligent country 
whose goal is world peace. Can we ever act 
this way? The President’s idea that war 
makes peace is at too terrible an expense.” 


The reason for my letter is Central Amer- 
ica and specifically El Salvador. I am an 
avid reader and it is my belief that much of 
what is happening in that area can be 
traced back to the years of American impe- 
rialism.“ In other words when the Marines 
were used as a punitive force to back up the 
giant United Fruit Company, the so called 
“banana wars.“ People do not forget injus- 
tice and are distrustful of our policy of so 
called “democracy” enforced by escalating 
military power. 

But the most telling argument against 
President Reagan's policy is the fact that 
after four years nothing has been done 
about the brutal and repulsive gang rape 
and murder of three nuns and a lay person 
whose only crime was following the Gospel 
as they knew it. . Until such time as these 
savage and barbarous deeds have been ac- 
counted for, I for one will not believe in the 
sincerity of the President and his program 
in this area.” 


“I am becoming very disturbed by the sit- 
uation developing in Nicaragua. Our govern- 
ment is interfering in a fragile situation 
that can only add to the instability in the 
area and make enemies for us, perhaps ulti- 
mately pushing governments in the very di- 
rection we proclaim to be fighting against. 
The Sandanista government has sponsored 
programs such as literacy training, he: ith 
and nutrition ... They admit to having 
made mistakes, but need some support and 
credit for what they have done for the bene- 
fit of their people rather than our condem- 
nation . . Once again, we appear to be on 
the side of dictators and business interests 
rather than the side of hungry people. Our 
involvement in Central America over and 
over again is destructive and destabilizing.” 


“When you start talking to me about Cen- 
tral America, my feelings come directly 
from being there when my father was in the 
banana business. When I hear President 
Reagan telling us that we are on our way 
back again, I wonder if he knows where 
back is. It means back to the ‘banana repub- 
lics“.“ 

“Re: Central America I recommend a mas- 
sive Peace Corps offensive.” 


“You better try to save us rather than 
save our dictators in El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, and Honduras. Vote this aid down 
and start helping our people before we have 
an El Salvador here in this country. Listen 
to an elderly person. There are no roses 
growing here and people are not being 
caught by his safety nets and the Commu- 
nists are not trying to run up from Central 
America to get us. These are the people who 
only want what we once had, Freedom.” @ 
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WILLIAM H. McLAIN, 100TH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON. WILLIAM H. GRAY III 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to honor and 
congratulate one of my consitutents, 
Mr. William H. McLain who on May 
24, 1983, will celebrate his 100th birth- 
day. 

As is customary at birthday celebra- 
tions, Mr. MeLain's family, and friends 
will gather to recognize Mr. McLain 
for having reached the golden pinna- 
cle of 100 years of age. 

Mr. McLain was born on May 24, 
1883, in Darlington, Md. It was in Dar- 
lington that he was raised and re- 
ceived his education at the Cedars 
School. Having decided to make Phila- 
delphia his home, he married the late 
Lucy McLain in 1910. A butler by 
trade, he worked for various distin- 
guished families, including the Stead- 
miller family of Philadelphia, Senator 
and Mrs. Burkes and J. B. McCallom, 
the former vice president of the 
Campbell Soup Co. whom he served 
for 25 years. In 1953, after several 
years of service with the board of edu- 
cation as a maintenance engineer, Mr. 
McLain retired. A faithful supporter 
of the church, he still attends Greater 
Saint Matthews Methodist Church 
where the Reverend Edward Nichols is 
pastor. 

Currently a resident of the Saint Ig- 
natius Nursing Home, Mr. McLain still 
finds the time to engage in something 
he has always loved; dancing. Mr. 
Speaker, I understand from a very reli- 
able source that he still does the 
“tango and can fox-trot with the best 

of them,” as many of the residents and 
staff at the nursing home will attest to 
their exhaustion after having danced 
with him. 

Surely, he has been an outstanding 
citizen of Philadelphia. While he has 
never boasted an official title, he has 
earned the respect and admiration of 
family members and friends. And 
while one would not consider him a 
man of great monetary wealth, with- 
out a doubt he is rich in the spirit of 
life and wisdom. 

I am sure that thoughout his life he 
has faced many challenges and set- 
backs, but because of his wisdom and 
determination, the true foundation of 
his life, has remained firmly intact for 
a century. 

Mr. Speaker, please join with me 
and the many family members and 
friends of Mr. McLain in wishing him 
a happy 100th birthday.e 
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A TRIBUTE TO MR. FRANK J. 
MATRANGO 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to pay tribute to 
Frank J. Matrango who has recently 
completed 14 years as a representative 
in the Massachusetts State Legisla- 
ture. 

I wish at this time to place into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD the saga of 
this outstanding constituent and treas- 
ured personal friend who has gained 
the admiration and respect of all who 
have had the opportunity to feel the 
warmth of his sincere personal in- 
volvement in helping his fellow man. 

In his 14 years in public office, 
Frank dedicated himself to work for 
his district and for the entire State. As 
house chairman of the powerful and 
prestigious joint legislative committee 
on education, Frank fought hard for 
excellence in educational facilities and 
standards and he would never settle 
for mediocrity. His insight and com- 
mitment were instrumental in achiev- 
ing progress in educational legislation, 
in fair and equitable distribution of 
funds and in setting energetic goals to 
help keep Massachusetts education in 
the forefront. 

During his years in the State legisla- 
ture, his years as athletic director of 
St. Joseph High School, and in all of 
his endeavors, Frank had more to 
guide him than intellectual compe- 
tence. That extra asset has always 
been conscience—conscience guided by 
morality and principle, never compro- 
mised and never taken lightly. Conse- 
quently, the citizens of North Adams, 
of Berkshire County and of the entire 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts have 
received a host of benefits through his 
career of serving the public. 

Frank Matrango has played a criti- 
cal role in the development of high- 
quality standards in education—stand- 
ards which will have important impli- 
cations on our lives for many years to 
come. I am sure that my colleagues 
join with me today in paying tribute 
to such a distinguished citizen.e 


PLIGHT OF YOSEF BEGUN 
HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
distinguished colleagues and my fellow 
Americans not the plight of 2.5 million 
Soviet Jews, but the plight of one 
person—the mathematician and engi- 
neer, Yosef Begun. 
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For 20 years, Dr. Begun was a senior 
research assistant at the Central Re- 
search Institute in Moscow. In 1976 he 
applied for a visa to emigrate to Israel. 
Dr. Begun was dismissed from his post 
and his application was denied. Since 
then he served two terms in prison 
and exile for the crime of teaching 
Hebrew. 

Last November 7 he was arrested 
again and is now held in Vladimir 
Prison. When he was arrested by 
Soviet police agents, a substantial 
quantity of incriminating evidence was 
confiscated and cataloged. In free 
countries, the confiscated materials 
would not even raise an eyebrow. In- 
cluded in the list of incriminating 
items taken from Begun’s apartment 
were such well-known publications as 
“Ninety Minutes in Entebbe” by W. 
Stevenson; Howard Fast's best selling 
novel. My Glorious Brothers,” and 
the widely used philosophical treatise 
by M. Diamont, Jews, God and Histo- 
ry" 

That is the extent of Dr. Begun’s 
criminal career. His offenses against 
the Soviet state have all been of a 
kind. He promoted the study of the 
Hebrew language. He immersed him- 
self in whatever materials he could 
obtain on the history, beliefs, and tra- 
ditions of the Jewish people. He 
shared his knowledge with others. 
What the Soviets call treason we call 
education. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the 
wisdom of the Soviet Government and 
its intelligence agents. They rightly 
fear ideas and beliefs as a greater 
threat to their totalitarian system 
than mere guns or hand grenades. 
They have, however, one fatal intellec- 
tual failing. As materialists, they 
equate ideas and beliefs with their ma- 
terial manifestations—books, cassettes, 
magazines, and typewriters. True, they 
have confiscated these concrete pos- 
sessions. However, they have not con- 
fiscated the intellectual and spiritual 
aspects of Yosef Begun's inner life. 
Even the Nazis could not obliterate 
the eternal Jewish spirit. 

As we review the current circum- 
stances of Yosef Begun and the nu- 
merous other refusniks in the Soviet 
Union, we must bear in mind two sa- 
lient facts. First, not since the wave of 
Soviet Jewish emigration began in the 
early 1970’s have Soviet Jews been in 
such dire straits. Internal repression 
has increased sharply; freedom of emi- 
gration has come to a near standstill. 

The second point of which we must 
never lose sight is that the fate of 
Soviet Jewry is in the hands of those 
of us who live in freedom. Soviet Jews 
cannot hope to overcome their tyran- 
nical masters with their own dwindling 
resources. All depends on the support 
we provide them and on the very sub- 
stantial leverage we in the West exert 
on the Soviet leadership. 
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We must persist in fulfillment of the 
ancient Jewish Torah law of Pidyon- 
Shivuyim” which holds each individ- 
ual and each community responsible 
for the ransoming of captives. We 
must act swiftly before the Soviet 
Union is engulfed in a wave of anti-Se- 
mitic show trials reminiscent of the 
Stalin era. 

Yosef Begun is 50 years old. He is a 
mathematician. He has harmed no 
one. Yet he is branded a criminal. This 
persecution by Soviet authorities of a 
man whose activites do not threaten 
them or their power is bizarre. If the 
Soviet Government truly believes that 
Yosef Begun’s ideas are a danger to 
them, they should allow him to leave— 
let him be exiled to a foreign coun- 
try—and not keep him in prison. 


HONORING NORWALK-LA 
MIRADA UNIFIED SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT EMPLOYEES 


HON. ESTEBAN EDWARD TORRES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


@ Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, today 
at a special reception, the Norwalk-La 
Mirada School District will be honor- 
ing 13 people who have served the dis- 
trict as loyal employees for 30 and 35 
years. 

These fine and dedicated people will 
be honored for their outstanding 
public service. After serving so many 
years with much distinction, these ad- 
mirable people will be honored by 
their peers, their school district, and 
their communities. 

It is with great honor and pride that 
I rise to recognize them on the floor of 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 

Education is an extremely important 
subject to me. The people who educate 
and tend to the needs of our young are 
very special. As we commend these in- 
dividuals, let us also commend all 
those who serve in our educational 
system. 

I would like to point out that these 
employees have served in one of the 
finest school districts in the country. 
The Norwalk-La Mirada School Dis- 
trict has an outstanding record of high 
educational quality. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my fellow col- 
leagues of the House to extend best 
wishes and heartiest congratulations 
to the following honored persons who 
have added so much to enhance this 
fine school district and the youth of 
our country. 

Evelyn T. Farquharson, La Pluma 
Elementary School, teacher; Jean 
Haygood. Eastwood Elementary 
School, teacher; Donald R. Downs, 
Foster Road Elementary School, 
teacher; Eldon Edwards, La Pluma El- 
ementary School, teacher; Priscilla J. 
Kadelbach, Nuffer Elementary 
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School, teacher; Lucy E. Kuster, Waite 
Elementary School, teacher; Ivan Nau- 
mann, maintenance, mechanical fore- 
man; Damaris Neel, food services, di- 
rector; John H. Newman, John Glenn 
High School, teacher; Wayne M. Pe- 
tersen, transportation, bus driver: 
Edward J. Phillips, Foster Road Ele- 
mentary School, teacher; Melvin San- 
ford, food services, utility man; Dino 
R. Tiritilli, Moffitt Elementary 
School, teacher. e 


THE WAR AGAINST CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, for 20 
years through a combination of court- 
ordered desegregation of public 
schools, affirmative action policy, civil 
rights laws, and strong Justice Depart- 
ment enforcement, educational and 
employment opportunities for black 
Americans advanced. In the past 2 
years alone, however, 20 years of civil 
rights progress is unraveling. Econom- 
ic decay, along with the far-reaching 
reverse redistributive policies of the 
Reagan administration, have set back 
the social and economic status of black 
citizens for years to come. 

The Reagan administration's gather- 
ing campaign against affirmative 
action is yet another phase in the ad- 
ministration’s longstanding effort to 
undo the redistributive and civil rights 
policies that have existed since the six- 
ties. 

Two weeks ago, the head of the Civil 
Rights Division officially confirmed 
the thrust of administration policy: 
There no longer will be efforts to pro- 
mote civil rights laws, policies, and 
court settlements; instead, the Justice 
Department’s considerable resources 
will be placed at the service of undoing 
the very fabric of civil rights. I have 
waited for a critical analysis of the 
new policy, and finally have found it. 
Writing in the Hartford Courant, 
(May 1, 1983), former Assistant Attor- 
ney General for Civil Rights, Drew S. 
Days III, provides the best analysis of 
the administration's assault on civil 
rights laws that I have seen. He served 
for 4 years as the head of the Carter 
administration's Civil Rights Division 
and is professor of law at Yale Univer- 
sity. I offer to my colleagues Mr. Days’ 
analysis: 

[From the Hartford Courant, May 1, 1983] 
THE WAR AGAINST CIVIL RIGHTS 
(By Drew Days III) 

No matter how you slice it, that’s just 
plain baloney,” says President Reagan to 
critics of his civil rights record. And Larry 
Speakes, his media spokesman, found the 
courage recently to declare that the Reagan 


Administration's rights record was strong- 
er than any other administration.“ Nothing 
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could be further from the truth. I am writ- 
ing to set the record straight: For more 
than two years, the Reagan Administration 
has been attempting to wipe out civil rights 
gains that took two generations to achieve. 

I realize I run a risk of not being taken se- 
riously on this topic. I probably have three 
strikes against me before I start. 

First, I am a Carter Democrat. For four 
years, I was Assistant Attorney General for 
Civil Rights, the nation’s chief enforcer of 
laws that forbid discrimination. People are 
accustomed to discounting criticism of those 
in power by those out of power. It's called 
“partisan sniping.” 

Second, I am a black man. I sense that 
white Americans often view black opposi- 
tion to the Reagan Administration as a sort 
of knee-jerk reaction; that we criticize 
Reagan Administration cuts in programs 
that treat blacks—some would claim—more 
favorably than others, regardless of what- 
ever objective reasons might justify them. 
Blacks, the view goes, are special pleaders“ 
unwilling to accept equal treatment along 
with everyone else. 

And third, I teach at Yale Law School. It 
is sometimes charged that professors here 
have their heads in the clouds and confuse 
what the law is with what the law ought to 
be. I don’t agree with that assessment. And 
even though two of my colleagues were re- 
cently appointed federal judges by Presi- 
dent Reagan, the law school is also consid- 
ered a hotbed of liberal legal thought. Some 
readers, consequently, will want to relegate 
what I have to say to the realm of theory. 

But these “handicaps” don't apply, in the 
end. This is not a partisan matter. 

During my last days in office, I was asked 
frequently by reporters whether I thought 
Ronald Reagan's campaign rhetoric meant 
that his administration would attempt to 
sabotage civil rights. Although I had my 
fears, I truly thought the new president and 
his appointees would find, like others before 
them, that there is a big difference between 
running a campaign and running the coun- 
try. Once in office, you simply can't do ev- 
erything you want to do: You have to obey 
the rules. Other government officials have 
found that whatever their original inten- 
tions, their oath to obey the law, among 
other things, limited their plans. In no fed- 
eral agency has this been truer than at the 
Department of Justice. New arrivals quickly 


learned they couldn't wantonly renounce - 


legal positions taken by their predecessors— 
these positions were spelled out in congres- 
sional statutes, or embodied in opinions ren- 
dered by judges. 

When I got to the Justice Department and 
settled into an office once used by J. Edgar 
Hoover—it was in a 1930s, Depression-era 
building, with high ceilings, wood paneling, 
a fireplace and a view of the Capitol—it 
became clear to me, as I hung a picture of 
Frederick Douglass on the wall, that I had 
stepped into a tradition, that I had to 
adhere to some positions taken by prior ad- 
ministrations even though I disagreed with 
them. Of course, I was committed to making 
changes that I thought would advance the 
course of civil rights, but I understood that 
progress would be slow and painful. 

One bit of progress, for instance, protec- 
tion for minority contractors who wanted to 
participate in federal projects, took 30 law- 
suits, two years, and talk—hours of talk, 
lawyers sitting around, their suit jackets off, 
cigarette smoke in the air, trying, simply, to 
figure out what to do. And I prided myself 
on keeping meetings short; lawyers, I 
thought, talk best in court, not in meetings. 
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People got headaches; I went home at mid- 
night. It was hard, slow work, although we 
finally got to the Supreme Court and saved 
the program. 

But I now realize, after two years of care- 
ful observation, how greatly I underestimat- 
ed the Reagan Administration's ability to 
perform the unthinkable, and quickly. It 
isn't just the day-to-day destruction of civil 
rights work that we labored over. Unfortu- 
nately, the current assault threatens far 
more than that. What is threatened is a 
consensus on civil rights that was forged 
during the last term of Franklin Roosevelt 
and since has been adhered to by every ad- 
ministration, Democratic or Republican. 
Even Richard Nixon understood the rules. 

But look what the Reagan Administration 
has done, in the face of law and common- 
sense. 

It has opposed even voluntary desegrega- 
tion. 

The school boards of Seattle, Tacoma, and 
Pasco, Washington, for instance, came up 
with their own desegregation schemes in 
1978, without any court orders or adminis- 
trative rulings telling them to do so. They 
just felt it was the proper thing to do. 

Several citizens then challenged this 
effort and a state law was passed that 
barred further voluntary desegregation in 
those cities. When the school districts went 
to court to overturn the law, the federal 
government (under the Carter Administra- 
tion) supported them. But when the case 
came to the United States Supreme Court 
last year, the Reagan Administration took 
the other side—in an unprecedented move, 
it argued in favor of a law that a restricted a 
voluntary attempt to desegregate local 
schools. 

The Supreme Court was unimpressed by 
the Administration's arguments (which 
claimed that state control superseded local 
autonomy) and held the law unconstitution- 


al. However, this confrontation taught a 


painful lesson. While desegregation can 
theoretically still succeed, the front lines in 
civil rights battles have been manned in 
recent years by federal officials working 
shoulder-to-shoulder with private civil 
rights organizations. Subsequent efforts are 
apt to be demoralized when half the team 
suddenly switches to the other side. 

And, in fact, the opposition doesn't stop 
there. The Reagan Administration has un- 
dertaken more sweeping and concrete re- 
forms. For instance: 

The Reagan Administration has categori- 
cally rejected busing. 

In October 1981, William Bradford Reyn- 
olds, my successor (although that word 
bothers me), told the Senate: “Compulsory 
busing of students to achieve racial balance 
is not an acceptable remedy." In different 
words and places, that message has been 
echoed repeatedly. 

But rejecting busing is like categorically 
rejecting prescription drugs. 

The fact is, when properly used in the ap- 
propriate circumstances, busing works. 

Hillsborough County, Florida, where I at- 
tended a segregated school many years ago, 
was completely desegregated through 
busing in 1971, and remains comfortably de- 
segregated today. One can point to literally 
hundreds of other communities where 
busing has worked. In many places, busing 
simply means turning left instead of right, 
since the students, to get to their desegre- 
gated schools, travel the same distance (or 
less) than they formerly traveled to segre- 
gated schools. 

But most disturbing is that the courts 
have established careful and elaborate rules 
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on busing which the Reagan approach 
treats as irrelevant. Under these standards, 
designed to prevent “abuses,” busing is fre- 
quently limited depending upon the dis- 
tances that must be traveled, the ages of the 
students, the locations of the nearest 
schools, and the levels of existing segrega- 
tion. And busing for desegregation is limited 
in scope in any case: In 1980, over 97 percent 
of school busing was for purposes having 
nothing to do with desegregation. Converse- 
ly, when the rules are met, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has said that busing must be 
used where necessary to integrate a segre- 
gated school system. If administration offi- 
cials refuse to pursue busing under any cir- 
cumstances, they are in effect, breaking the 
law—and certainly hurting the opportuni- 
ties of young, minority Americans. 

Since Reagan took office the Justice De- 
partment has not sought a busing remedy in 
a single community in the United States. 

The Reagan Administration has pushed 


.the initiative for desegregation back onto 


the shoulders of the oppressed. 

It has been recognized for years—and 
after painful experience—that school dis- 
tricts, once shown to be segregated, must 
bear the responsibility for correcting the 
problem. The Supreme Court has said so. 
For a while, in the 50's, the courts placed 
the entire burden for desegregation on the 
backs of black parents, children, and teach- 
ers. All school boards had to do was remove 
the “barriers” to formerly all-white schools 
and they had done their job. 

Obviously, this approach didn't work. 
Only the most courageous or foolhardy 
black children opted to integrate“ on their 
own. Remember that it finally took a presi- 
dential order and federal troops to get nine 
blacks students safely enrolled in a white 
high school in Little Rock, Ark., in 1957. 

But consider this return to the past: 
Reynolds, Reagan's assistant attorney gen- 
eral for civil rights, has stated that the fed- 
eral government's responsibility is only to 
insist on the removal of all official impedi- 
ments to desegregation” by school officials. 
Lest there be any doubt about his meaning, 
he added that he doesn't think the govern- 
ment can compel an integrated education." 

We are not going to compel children who 
do not want to choose to have an integrated 
education to have one,” Reynolds actually 
said. What the Reagan officials propose to 
do, in essence, is to ignore the rulings of the 
Supreme Court and to force the downtrod- 
den victims of school segregation to fight 
their own battles, to walk into largely white 
schools on their own initiative. And if the 
Justice Department isn't eager to help 
them, these students, as history has shown, 
face bleak chances of success. 

In fact, Reynolds’ comments sound almost 
like the separate but equal“ doctrine that 
was discredited by the Court in 1954, in 
Brown v. Board of Education. Reynolds has 
said his focus will be upon “remedying sub- 
stantial disparities in the tangible compo- 
nents of education“ between minority 
schools and schools attended mostly by 
whites. 

The Reagan Administration has sided 
with school districts that have long histories 
of segregation. 

Recently, the Reagan Justice Department 
took the unusual step of urging the Su- 
preme Court to hear a challenge filed by 
the school board of Nashville, Tennessee, to 
a court desegregation order. Normally, the 
government doesn’t take a position on a 
case until the Supreme Court agrees to 
review it. More surprising still was that in 
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this case the Justice Department joined 
forces with a school board that had not 
begun any sort of desegregation plan until 
1971, and had failed by 1979 to make any 
substantial progresss with it. The Supreme 
Court rejected the pleas of the Nashville 
board and the Reaganites in a terse, two- 
line order in which not one justice dissent- 
ed. 

The Justice Department also joined the 
school board of East Baton Rouge Parish, 
Louisiana, in a challenge to a desegregation 
plan ordered into effect three years ago. It 
was the first comprehensive desegregation 
plan ever instituted there. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration argued in favor of a wolun- 
tary” plan that would have, by its own cal- 
culations, increased the number of schools 
dominated by 80 percent or more of one 
race from the current 15 to as many as 37. 
As a result, children in more than a third of 
the district’s schools would be in essentially 
segregated facilities—hardly civil rights 
“progress.” Ironically, the challenge fell 
apart when the Reagan plan was rejected by 
the school board itself, which said it would 
be more expensive than the plan currently 
in effect. 

In a roundabout way, funds for desegrega- 
tion under the Reagan Administration have 
fallen drastically. 

Until July of last year, local school dis- 
tricts received desegration money directly 
from the federal government. Desegregation 
funds are now part of block grants given to 
state education agencies for distribution to 
local schools. The block grant money isn't 
earmarked for desegregation—it can be used 
in any of 28 separate programs. The result 
has been devastating. Consider the impact 
this approach has had upon the following 
cities: 

In 1981-82, Milwaukee received $6.9 mil- 
lion for desegregation; in 1982-83, it re- 
ceived $1.8 million. In Seattle the figure fell 
from $3.9 million to $731,000; in St. Louis, it 
dropped from $4.7 million to $500,000; in 
New York, from $6.2 million to $9,000; and 
Buffalo, from $7 million to $1 million. 

Undoubtedly, the administration's re- 
sponse to this dire situation is to say that 
the states, not the federal government, de- 
cided on the cuts. But on the other hand, 
education grants in general fell from $538 
million to $484 million under the block 
grant program—and history has shown, 
moreover, that desegregation works best 
when the federal government leads the way. 

Reagan officials oppose the use of hiring 
quotas and timetables as methods for fight- 
ing employment discrimination. 

What this means is that no matter how 
obvious, how long-standing, or how wide- 
spread job discrimination might be within a 
company, the Reagan Department of Jus- 
tice will avoid using the method that works 
best to eliminate it. Experience has shown 
that in difficult cases, quotas and timetables 
are virutally the only effective way to help 
minorities and women to gain jobs and pro- 
motions. Nonetheless, a year and a half ago 
Reynolds told Congress, We no longer will 
insist upon or in any respect support the use 
of quotas or any other numerical or statisti- 
cal formulats)” in fighting employment dis- 
crimination. 

It's not that the courts apply quotas light- 
ly or carelessly. Normally quotas and 
timetables are ordered only after other 
methods have failed and offenders have 
proved themselves to be particularly stub- 
born. Take the. Mississippi State Police, for 
example. In the early 70s, this organization 
was found guilty of racial discrimination in 
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employment. To put it bluntly, the state 
police had never hired a black state trooper 
in the entire history of the department. It 
was only several years later, however, after 
the state police had still failed to hire a 
black trooper, that judges in the Federal 
Court of Appeals in New Orleans reluctant- 
ly ordered that one black be hired for every 
two whites. 

Strong tactics, perhaps, but occasionally 
they're needed. And it's interesting to note 
that while the Reagan Administration pi- 
ously opposes these measures, the idea origi- 
nated not in some bleeding-heart-liberal 
caucus but in the Department of Labor 
during the Nixon Administration. Even that 
conservative crowd was forced to conclude, 
after bitter experience, that certain employ- 
ers would never make changes in their 
workforces if they were only required to 
show “best efforts” and good faith“ in 
hiring minorities and women. 

The Reagan Administration has opposed 
even voluntary plans to remedy job discrimi- 
nation. 

In 1979 the Supreme Court ruled, in 
United Steelworkers v. Weber, that labor and 
management could legally agreed to estab- 
lish a voluntary employee training program 
that set aside half its openings for blacks. 
The court said that “reverse discrimination” 
was not involved, since the program did not 
require the discharge of white workers and 
their replacement by blacks, nor did it 
create an absolute bar to the advancement 
of white workers (since there were openings 
in the program for whites), nor was it a per- 
manent project, but only a temporary effort 
to correct previous discrimination. It was a 
triumph that we in Carter's Justice Depart- 
ment worked hard to achieve. 

However, Reynolds has vowed to overturn 
Weber, “My own view is that Weber is 
wrongly decided and the court should take 
another look at it,“ he has said. “I would be 
hopeful that it would arrive at a different 
conclusion.” 

Recently Reynolds made good on this 
promise by joining a lawsuit that challenges 
an agreement reached between the City of 
New Orleans and black officers in the New 
Orleans Police Department. The black offi- 
cers had filed a discrimination suit against 
the police, and the voluntary settlement re- 
quired promotion to officer grades of one 
black for every white until black officers 
constituted 50 percent of all ranks in the 
police department. In considering the case, 
a federal court in New Orleans found that 
the quota was justified. Only 3 percent of 
the police department's sergeants and lieu- 
tenants were black, and no blacks served as 
captain or major, all in a city which is 55 
percent black, and where 48 percent of 
black applicants to the police department 
pass the examination and qualify for ap- 
pointment. 

Onto this stage now comes the Reagan 
Justice Department, seeking to have the 
federal court of appeals reverse itself on the 
one-black-for-one-white quota. Though the 
appeals court pointed out that a non-dis- 
criminatory promotion policy in the police 
department would have produced a situa- 
tion in 1980 in which about 50 percent of 
police officers were black, the Justice De- 
partment is arguing, contrary to the volun- 
tary agreement, that this figure is too high 
in 1983. 

The Reagan Administration's position in 
the New Orleans case is not only dismaying 
for obvious reasons, but also because it 
threatens a basic pillar of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. Put bluntly, it ignores the law. 
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The Civil Rights act stresses the importance 
of voluntary resolutions to employment dis- 
crimination suits. 

Put simply, if you prohibit employers 
from trying to resolve discrimination on 
their own, you place them in a very tough 
position. If they fail to act on discrimination 
compliants, they run the risk of being suc- 
cessfully sued by minorities and women for 
employment discrimination. If that hap- 
pens, the federal courts, not they, will 
decide on the remedy to be imposed. But if 
employers act voluntarily—the Reagan Ad- 
ministration seems to be saying—then they 
deserve to be sued by white or male workers 
who charge “reverse discrimination.” It is 
precisely this dilemma that the Civil Rights 
Act and the standards outlined in Weber are 
aimed at preventing. 

The Reagan Justice Department seems in- 
clined to chill“ inclinations toward affirma- 
tive action among employers. 

The Wall Street Journal reported last 
year that the administration’s negative 
stance on affirmative action was wreaking 
havoc in some of America’s major corpora- 
tions, where efforts to increase the partici- 
pation of minorities and women had been 
making great strides. 

According to the Journal, some of the 
Reagan Administration's actions and rhet- 
oric are taken by middle managers as a 
signal that they no longer need to be con- 
cerned about corporate affirmative action 
efforts.” As a consequence, the article re- 
ported, “inceasingly, corporations are con- 
vening special meetings to warn managers 
that equal-employment laws haven't 
changed, that companies remain liable to 
lawsuits, and that their corporate equal-em- 
ployment programs are still in force.” 

While it is laudable that some leading 
members of the Fortune 500 are continuing 
to insist that these laws be respected, one 
has to wonder how long they can hold out 
given the current lack of support—and even 
opposition to voluntary efforts—from the 
federal government. 

And what is particularly disturbing is that 
affirmative action is so vulnerable to mo- 
mentum: It has taken years of effort to in- 
still a basic, voluntary spirit of cooperation 
in corporate America. Once that is lost, it is 
hard to predict how many years will be re- 
quired to rebuild what this Administration 
is destroying. 

Reagan officials gave noteworthy nonsup- 
port to the extension of the Voting Rights 
Act. 

Congress passed the extension last year, 
but it wasn’t easy. The general pattern is 
for the White House to provide leadership 
on these topics, yet for over a year, despite 
repeated requests from the House of Repre- 
sentatives administration officials declined 
to express any opinion on the extension. In 
October, 1981, the House passed an exten- 
sion by a vote of 389 to 24. It wasn’t until 
January 5, 1982, after the Senate began to 
entertain the matter, that the attorney gen- 
eral and other Justice Department officials 
agreed to speak up. 

Basically, they offered two proposals that 
would have substantially weakened the 
Voting Rights Act. The first would have 
made it considerably easier for states with 
past histories of discrimination in their elec- 
tion practices to avoid federal review of any 
new election laws they passed. The second 
would have prevented Congress from giving 
minorities a fairer chance to challenge at- 
large local election systems—systems some- 
times used to keep minority candidates from 
achieving office, despite large minority pop- 
ulations. 
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President Reagan, Attorney General Wil- 
liam French Smith, and Assistant Attorney 
General Reynolds argued that this revision 
of the Voting Rights Act would result in the 
elimination of at-large election systems all 
over the country, whether they were dis- 
criminatory or not. That simply wasn't true. 

A stalemate developed that lasted six 
months. Only after a group of Republican 
senators, led by Robert Dole, abandoned the 
Reagan position as absolutely unfounded, 
did the Voting Rights Act extension make it 
through the Senate. Then, in a curious 
about face, Reagan signed the bill and 
claimed his administration had played a 
strong and positive role in its passage. How- 
ever, an administration that takes 18 
months to decide where it stands on such a 
basic and positive theme as voting rights 
can hardly be said to have its heart in the 
right place.e 


DEFUNDING THE LEFT—FIVE 
MORE AGENCIES GUTTING 


THE TAXPAYERS 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1983 


Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
thanks to Conservative Digest, their 
issue of April 1983, we are finding out 
at least where some of the money goes 
that is appropriated by this House. 

For the benefit of my colleagues and 
their constituents who foot the bill, 
here are five more agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch that have expended 
some $5,554,007 in causes for which 
the majority of the American taxpay- 
ers would not spend their own money 
contributing to. Maybe, perhaps, this 
is the irony of the situation. Organiza- 
tions such as the Council on Foreign 
Relations [CFR], Sierra Club, League 
of Women Voters, cannot get money 
from the average taxpayer, because 
the average taxpayer does not believe 
in what these organizations stand for. 
Accordingly they have to become a 
leech off the honest taxpayer to real- 
ize aims which are repugnant to the 
thinking and belief of the average 
American. 

But let others be the judge. Here are 
five more agencies gutting the taxpay- 
ers: National Endowment for the Arts; 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities; Environmental Protection 
Agency; Department of Energy; and 
Housing and Urban Development. 
Funding of leftist organizations by 
these executive agencies as contained 
in the April 1983 issue of Conservative 
Digest follows: 

[From the Conservative Digest, April 1983] 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 
CHAIRMAN FRANK HODSOLL—REAGAN APPOINTEE 

The National Endowment for the Arts 
(NEA) is notorious for sponsoring dehuman- 
izing projects. It would seem anyone able to 
fill out the agency’s forms gets a grant. 
Writing in a recent Policy Review, Dinesh 
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D' Sousa uncovered the following taxpayer 
funded poem“: 


Poetry must see as its central task building 
a Marxist Leninist 

Communist Party 

in the USA 

So that even in our verse 

we wage ideological struggle 

over political line. 


D'Sousa cited other taxpayer-funded 
projects too obscene or blasphemous to 
print. 

NEA chairman Frank Hodsoll, was ap- 
pointed on November 30, 1981. NEA gave 
out most of the following grants under his 
tenure. 

$76,000 to the National Conference of 
State Legislatures (NCSL) (May 1982). 

Representing NCSL, New Hampshire 
House Speaker John B. Tucker attacked 
President Reagan’s New Federalism pro- 
gram because the [budget] cuts far over- 
shadow the process itself.” 

NCSL president William Passanante, 
Speaker of the New York Assembly, claimed 
Reagan administration policies will com- 
pound the human and budget problems 
facing cities.” 

$40,000 to the National Council on Aging, 
Inc. (April 23, 1982). 

This group actively opposes budget cuts in 
programs from which it receives funding. It 
supports deep cuts in defense spending, sin- 
gling out “the entire military retirement 
system“! -a program which directly benefits 
several million aging Americans. 

Council President Arthur S. Fleming re- 
cently urged government employees to pres- 
sure both the Republican and Democratic 
parties to adopt pro-public employee plat- 
forms at their 1984 conventions. “Keep the 
candidates’ feet to the fire,” he said. 

$8,700 to the Pacifica Foundation/KPFK- 


FM, a group of 5 radio stations long known 
as a network for leftist propaganda (Fiscal 
Year 1982). Pacifica's literature brags about 
its history: 119501 Pacifica fearlessly in- 


cludes communists in its program- 
ming . . [1958] first live broadcast on the 
gay experience by gays them- 
selves ... [1965] a reporter for WBAI (a 
Pacifica station in New York City) is the 
first U.S. reporter to go to North Viet- 
nam ... [1965] Pacifica holds the first of 
many anti-war radio teach-ins .. . [1966] 
leaders of S.D.S. come to Pacifica to discuss 
the future of civil rights . . [1973] George 
Carlin's controversial Seven Words You 
Can t Say on TV is aired .. .” 

$10,000 to the Federation of Southern Co- 
operatives to support an instruction pro- 
gram in African and jazz dance, drama and 
conga rhythms for the residents of Sumter 
and Green counties” (Fiscal Year 1981). 

FSC defines itself as a resource and advo- 
cacy organization working in the rural 
South.” 

In its “Annual Report 1980-1981.“ FSC 
president and chairperson of the board of 
directors Woodrow Keown called the regu- 
lation and tax policies of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration” a “menace to our community 
based development work.” 

$15,000 to the Sierra Club (Fiscal Year 
1981). 

Joining 8 other environmental activist 
groups, the Sierra Club last month attacked 
President Reagan's “uninformed and uncar- 
ing” environmental policies. 

Interior Secretary James Watt says these 
groups attack Reagan because they support- 
ed Jimmy Carter in the 1980 elections. 
“They have had this partisan campaign to 
help the Democrats.“ Watt said. Did you 
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hear the Sierra Club or the Audubon Socie- 
ty Complain about the Carter years?” 

$35,000 to the Conservation Foundation, 
Inc. (May 25, 1982). 

Till President Reagan picked him to head 
the Environmental Protection Agency, Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus was a trustee of the Con- 
servation Foundation, which [has] criticized 
Reagan’s urban and environmental poli- 
cies,” reported the Washington Post. 


NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 


CHAIRMAN WILLIAM BENNETT—REAGAN 
APPOINTEE 

National Endowment for the Humanities 
(NEH) Chairman William Bennett has at- 
tacked some of the agency's most blatantly 
political grants. An NEH-funded television 
documentary. From the Ashes. . Nicara- 
gua Today,” he branded as nothing more 
than “unabashed socialist-realism propagan- 
da.“ 

Bennett has continued his criticism of 
NEH grants to leftist groups. 

NEH grants include: 

$201,558 “To support a two-year project 
co-sponsored by the Institute for Social Jus- 
tice and the Association of Community Or- 
ganizations for Reform Now (ACORN) to 
mount public humanities programs explain- 
ing the history of social movements for low 
to moderate income people” (February 1, 
1981). 

ACORN is heavily involved in political ad- 
vocacy. When a Missouri school was decerti- 
fied in 1980-81, this “led to increased 
ACORN involvement in local school board 
elections. ACORN took control of the board 
with the election of two more ACORN mem- 
bers,” reports Public Interest Profiles. 
“ACORN campaigns generally involve dem- 
onstrations, confrontations with industry 
and government officials, and significant 
media coverage.” 

ACORN is understandably upset that its 
federal funds might be cut. It recently start- 
ed a local-level campaign designed to pro- 
tect provisions in other federal programs 
which are being block granted or deregulat- 
ed.” 

The Institute for Social Justice calls itself 
“a national training and research center in 
the principles of community organizing, 
drawing particularly from the ACORN 
model of neighborhood-based organizing.” 
The institute trains many ACORN activists. 

$600,000 to the National Council of La 
Raza (NCLR) (November 1981). 

In May 1981 NCLR joined the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference and Oper- 
ation PUSH in what they called “a national 
day of mourning.” The demonstrators 
marched passed the White House, protest- 
ing Reagan administration cuts in social 
programs. 

According to Council documents, NCLR“'s 
Office of Research, Advocacy, and Legisla- 
tion carries out research, public policy anal- 
ysis, and advocacy at the national level to 
promote administrative and legislative deci- 
sions which will benefit Hispanics.“ At least 
78 percent of its funding comes from federal 
grants, given by such agencies as HHS, 
HUD, Commerce, Justice, Labor, DoED and 
Agriculture. 

Two grants totaling $300,000 to the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, Inc. (CFR) for its 
“International Affairs Fellowship Pro- 
gram.” According to CFR documents. 
academics and other foreign professionals 
from the private sector are enabled to apply 
their humanistic skills and perspectives in a 
policy-oriented environment through expe- 
rience in public service 
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Rep. Larry McDonald (D-Ga.) was amazed 
that “this elitist [organization] already well 
funded by David Rockefeller and other mul- 
timillionaires, has now bevome the recipient 
of another $300,000. This is more than 
strange when we find that for the most 
part, this organization does not believe in 
the national sovereignty of the United 
States. I find it deplorable that American 
taxpayers are being squeezed to the bone, 
and without their consent, see their money 
going to such organizations as CFR.“ 

$61,200 to the Consumers Union of United 
States, Inc. (May 1982). 

CU joined with 6 other consumer groups 
in 1982 in publishing a 5l-page book Warn- 
ing: Reaganomics is Harmful to Consumers, 
which included a 12-point attack plan 
against the Reagan administration. 

$202,800 to the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America (Febru- 
ary 1, 1981). 

$99,008 to the George Meany Center for 
Labor Studies, Inc., for “Processing the 
AFL-CIO Archives. To support processing 
of the records of AFL-CIO, a primary 
source for labor studies and social and eco- 
nomic history“ (February 1982), AFL-CIO 
president Lane Kirkland is chairman of the 
Center's Board of Trustees. 

According to the Center’s newsletter, La- 
borite, it offers courses on "organizing tech- 
niques and grievance arbitration . . the or- 
ganizational use of computers, how to deal 
with the news media, effective union actions 
for civil rights, and union skills for women.” 

The Center's Annual Labor Song Ex- 
change” program includes: “How to use 
songs for meetings, rallies, picket lines, dem- 
onstrations and celebrations’; and a much- 
needed course: “How to improve your 
lyrics.” 

All Center courses are tuition-free. 

$40,000 to The Labor Theater Inc. “To 
support writing of two 30-minute scripts for 
a six part series of dramatizations of Ameri- 
can short stories which explore universal 
themes from the perspective of the aged" 
(Fiscal Year 1981).One of the Theater's pro- 
ductions was Bottom Line, a musical com- 
mentary attacking Reaganomics. Reagan 
himself was the main character, wearing a 
cowboy hat. He is called a “HoodRobin, who 
steals from the poor and the lame and gives 
to the rich.” A fundamentalist preacher is 
mocked as “One of those born-again Chris- 
tians selling condos from God.” 

$25,000 to the Phelps-Stokes Fund (May 
19, 1981). In December 1981, Fund President 
Franklin H. Williams said. The Reagan ad- 
ministration's actions and proposed actions, 
its budget cuts and budget priorities, its 
nominations and proposed appointments 
constitute a litany of lost faith in the Amer- 
ican dream.“ The Department of Education 
gave the Fund $931,775 on April 1, 1982. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


ADMINISTRATOR-DESIGNATE WILLIAM 
RUCKELSHAUS—REAGAN APPOINTEE 

When EPA Administrator Anne Burford 
resigned last month, Americans saw just 
how powerful environmental activist groups 
are. EPA was created in 1970, just so they 
could run it. No Reaganite was going to 
spoil their plans. 

Burford tried to restore some sanity to 
EPA, implementing President Reagan’s New 
Federalism program: But if we're success- 
ful in delegating our program to state gov- 
ernments,” she said, “then our numbers will 
go down. Also, 90 percent of all our air pol- 
lution sources are either in compliance or 
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have been sued already and are operating 
under a consent decree. So who's left to sue? 
What you do is enforce the consent decree, 
but that number doesn't show up as a new 
lawsuit.” 

For activist lawyers and groups receiving 
federal cash, this was intolerable. If EPA's 
duties were shifted back to the states, and 
lawsuits avoided, life could become uneasy. 
Burford had to go. 

Burford cut back funding the leftists 
groups, but she didn't eliminate it. 

Whether new EPA Administrator William 
Ruckelshaus will allow himself to be the 
next victim has yet to be seen. 

Groups receiving EPA money include: 

$99,405 to the Environmental Defense 
Fund (EDF) in legal fees for time spent on a 
case in which the EDF sued the EPA—and 
lost. 

Last year EDF and 9 other environmental 
groups issued a pamphlet, Indictment: The 
Case Against the Reagan Environment 
Record. EDF regularly lobbies on Capitol 
Hill. 

According to its own documents, EDF suc- 
cessfully campaigned to put a referendum 
on California’s ballot, to decide whether 
state legislation authorizing expansion of 
the huge State Water Project can take 
effect.” 

EDF belongs to the Alliance for Justice, a 
group of 17 left-wing legal groups involved 
in “public interest law.“ 

Two grants totaling $664,640 to the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association (NRTA) 
(August 1, 1981). 

NRTA's “FACT SHEET” says its “Legisla- 
tive specialists represent the interest of all 
older Americans, working closely with feder- 
al and state legislators in drafting and spon- 
soring legislation, advocating the views of 
older citizens at legislative and administra- 
tive hearings, and informing the member- 
ship of legislative activities. 

$40,000 to The League of Women Voters 
of the U.S. (August 10, 1981). 

League President Dorothy Riddings re- 
cently criticized President Reagan for his 
“lack of sensitivity“ to women's issues. 

The League this year endorsed legalized 
abortion on demand. Several League mem- 
bers have resigned in protest. 

$200,000 to the American Association of 
Retired Persons (AARP) (Fiscal Year 1983). 

In February AARP legislative representa- 
tive Martin Corry said President Reagan's 
budget proposal would have a “significant” 
impact on the elderly, and “is bound to 
cause hardship for many.” 

In January, UPI reported Reagan admin- 
istration proposals on Social Security 
reform “were running into resistance from 
the nation’s largest retiree group, the Amer- 
ican Association of Retired Persons.” 

In 1982, AARP lobbyist James Hacking 
called for repealing two Reaganomics cor- 
nerstones: the 1983 tax cuts, and tax index- 
ing for inflation. 

$283,260 to the National Urban League 
(NUL) (February 1, 1982). 

At NUL's August 1982 convention, one 
speaker after another attacked the Reagan 
administration. 

“No matter how much they try to say this 
is a nonpartisan group, it was lopsided with 
people determined to paint this as a racist 
administration,” charged Armstrong Wil- 
liams, a White House legislative analyst. 

That's just not true, but the leadership 
here is afraid of the truth. They don't want 
to hear what this administration is doing 
for blacks,” 
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NUL denied permission for Williams and 8 
other black Reagan appointees to partici- 
pate in the convention. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
SECRETARY DONALD HODEL—REAGAN APPOINTEE 


Jimmy Carter created the Department of 
Energy to deal with the energy erisis.“ Just 
after taking office, Ronald Reagan dissolved 
the crisis simply by dismantling oil price 
controls. 

Reagan has been less resolute in fulfilling 
his promise to dismantle the Department 
itself. 

Reagan's first Secretary of Energy, James 
B. Edwards, didn't seriously try to dismantle 
his agency, nor did he cut off funds to left- 
ist political groups. His successor, Don 
Hodel, has been a model administrator, cut- 
ting waste wherever he could find it. Data 
are not yet available to determine if some 
funds to the left slipped through anyway. 

Just-released data indicate the following 
grants were given to leftist groups under Ed- 
wards’ tenure: 

$68,492 to the Conference on Alternate 
State and Local Policies (CASLP) (February 
21, 1981). CASLP’s “effort has greatly ad- 
vanced the possibilities for a Left political 
program .. said Richard Flacks in Work- 
ing Papers for a New Society. CASLP helps 
radical activists move more visibly into po- 
sitions of power.“ wrote the San Francisco 
Bay Guardian. 

The Coordinated Action newsletter re- 
cently dubbed CASLP a subsidiary of the 
New Left think-tank, Institute for Policy 
Studies. Columnist David Broder 
summed up CASLP’s policies: Their 
common bond is anti-corporate rhetoric, 
ranging from traditional socialism to tracts 
against the oil companies.” 

$179,644 to the Environmental Action 
Foundation (EAF)—a branch of Environ- 
mental Action (EA)—for “A utility clearing 
house” (June 17, 1981). 

“Most EA members and staff are ‘left’ in 
the broadest sense of the term—left of 
center“ wrote EA's own editorial staff in its 
newsletter, Environmental Action. 

EA says its lobbying aims at “helping 
dedicated grassroots environmentalists fight 
the pro-pollution policies of President 
Reagan and Environmental Protection 
Agency administrator Anne (Burford.]"" EA 
efforts helped force Burford's resignation. 

In 1982, EA joined 74 other groups in a 
“fair budget campaign“ attacking the 
Reagan administration's budget cuts. Natu- 
rally, EA was most concerned about pro- 
posed Energy Department cuts. 

$21,379 to Rural America for “Public par- 
ticipation in developing the national energy 
plan” (March 17, 1981). 

A publicity brochure says “RURAL 
AMERICA is committed to the empower- 
ment of rural people: 

“Through our newspaper, rural america, 
we break down the barriers of isolation 
faced by all of us in the countryside by re- 
porting on our continuing struggles to orga- 
nize for economic and social justice, and to 
empower ourselves politically and economi- 
cally through the creation of more self-suf- 
ficient rural communities. 

$787,510 to the Center for Renewable Re- 
sources (June 3, 1981). 

In March 1982, the Center joined 14 envi- 
ronmentalist groups in a bitterly-worded 
broadside ... at the Reagan administra- 
tion’s proposal to eliminate almost all solar 
and conservation funding and to sharply in- 
crease spending for nuclear power.“ AP re- 
ported. 
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The groups charged Reagan's proposals 
were “the height of hypocrisy and cruelty,” 
and would make “virtually inevitable the 
widespread proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons.“ 

Two grants totaling 822,943 to the League 
of United Latin American Citizens (LULAC) 
National Education Service Center, Inc. 
(September 30, 1981 and February 20, 1982). 
The Department of Education gave LULAC 
$1,237,600 on May 31, 1981. 

President Tony Bonilla opened LULAC's 
1982 national executive board meeting with 
“a call for opposition to Reagan's policy of 
decentralized government.“ UPI reported. 

“Bonilla also proposed the board: 

*“-Condemn the Reagan administration's 
stand against busing for school desegrega- 
tion,” and 

—Create a political action committee.” 

$19,999 to the Environmental Defense 
Fund (EDF) (March 17, 1981). In April 1981, 
the Interior Department gave EDF $17,350. 

In October 1982, EDF leaked internal En- 
vironmental Protection Agency documents. 
It claimed the documents indicated the 
Reagan administration was considering a 
“repugnant” response to a Missouri environ- 
mental problem. 

In April 1982, EDF joined 14 other envi- 
ronmentalist groups in releasing The 
Reagan Energy Plan: A Major Power Fail- 
ure, a report attacking President Reagan's 
energy policies. 

$3,915 to the Mississippi Solar Council 
(June 30, 1981). 

In 1981, Council executive director Mi- 
chael T. Herring ran for Congress after Re- 
publican Jon Hinson resigned. 

Herring campaigned on an environmental- 
ist platform. At one demonstration, he re- 
leased 200 balloons; each containing a piece 
of paper saying. Had this been waste from 
a nuclear dump in Mississippi, you would 
have been exposed to DEADLY radiation. 
Michael Herring, a candidate for Congress, 
opposes a dump in Mississippi. 

Herring lost. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
SECRETARY SAMUEL PIERCE—REAGAN APPOINTEE 


Since its creation during the Johnson ad- 
ministration, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development has subsidized one 
boondoggle after another. Hundreds of city 
blocks were demolished for ‘‘urban renew- 
al.“ New housing was built using cheap ma- 
terials; big construction firms reaped large 
profits. Today, much of this housing is un- 
occupied or has been demolished. 

Major funding includes: 

$1,060,667 to The Urban Institute in 15 
grants throughout 1981 and 1982. The Insti- 
tute describes its tax-funded projects in 
vague terms. For a February 25, 1982 grant 
of $249,934 it said: The beneficiaries of this 
work will be the general public.” Other 


crease in scope”; Funding of overrun” and 
“Housing problems of the poor.” 

William Ruckelshaus headed the Institute 
until Reagan tapped him to run the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. Under 
Ruckelshaus, reports the Washington Post, 
The Urban Institute “criticized Reagan's, 
urban and environmental policies.“ 

Last October the Institute published The 
Reagan Experiment, a study attacking the 
Reagan administration’s economic polices. 

$184,469 to the National Conference of 
State Legislatures (NCSL) (September 
1981). 

Representing NCSL, New Hampshire 
House Speaker John B. Tucker attacked 
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President Reagan’s New Federalism pro- 
gram because the [budget] cuts far over- 
shadow the process itself.“ 

Public affairs director Mary Jane Galla- 
gher said NCSL was disappointed Reagan's 
program wouldn't take over all Medicaid 
costs. 

NCSL president William Passante, Speak- 
er of the New York Assembly, claimed 
Reagan administration policies will com- 
pound the human and budget problems 
facing cities.” 

$124,360 to the Center for Community 
Change (CCC) to “Provide technical assist- 
ance” (July 9, 1981). 

According to Public Interest Profiles, 
“During 1980-81, CCC provided intensive 
technical assistance to over 400 groups, and 
less intensive aid to another 700 organiza- 
tions.” 
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“(CCC) has influenced federal policy on 
general revenue sharing and block grants.“ 

CCC documents proclaim it “also has in- 
creasingly acted as a facilitator for commu- 
nity groups wishing to get involved in these 
issues at the local, state, regional, and feder- 
al levels.” 

CCC president Pablo Eisenberg boasts: 
“We take on both Democratic and Republi- 
can administrations.” 

In addition to HUD funds, CCC received 
grants from the Department of Labor, the 
Community Services Administration, and 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration. 

$100,000 to the National Urban League 
(NUL) to “Promote fair housing through 
Community Development Block Grant 
funds" (September 30, 1982). 


NUL recently joined Ralph Nader, the 


Gray Panthers and other left-wing groups 
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in endorsing Reclaim America Week —a 
protest sponsored by National People’s 
Action, a radical group using confronta- 
tional organizing to effect social change. 

The protest intended to put the corpora- 
tions, big banks, city and state governments 
on notice that the people's priorities must 
be Chicago's priorities.” 

$98,066 to the NAACP National Housing 
Corporation for “Technical assistance on 
community development building projects” 
(November 5, 1981). 

The Boston Globe reports the NAACP or- 
ganized a national network working 
through “the organization’s 1800 local 
branches to defeat congressional allies of 
President Ronald Reagan” in the November 
1982 elections. 

The NAACPS plan drew upon well- 
proven tactics employed by candidates, in- 
terest groups and political bosses. ® 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


May 16, 1983 


SENATE—Monday, May 16, 1983 


The Senate met at 11:30 a.m., and 
was called to order by the President 
pro tempore (Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

I will extol thee, my God, O king; 
and I will bless thy name for ever and 
ever. Every day will I bless thee; and I 
will praise thy name for ever and ever. 
Great is the Lord, and greatly to be 
praised; and his greatness is unsearch- 
able.—Psalms 145: 1-3. 

Merciful God, we pray for the 
Budget Committee as it takes up the 
heavy, seemingly impossible task 
before it. Give special wisdom, pa- 
tience, and grace to the chairman and 
each member. Deepen their respect 
for each other despite strong disagree- 
ment. Keep them from personal 
enmity and alienation as they struggle 
with convictions that do not easily 
yield to modification. Guide them 
through difficult deliberations to a 
resolution which will commend itself 
to the Senate and the President. We 
ask this in the name of Him for whom 
nothing is impossible. A „en. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 
Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


MONDA'S POEM 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, this 
week’s poem is by Francis Jammes, 
and was translated by Gary Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson's translations have ap- 
peared in “The Poetry Miscellany,” 
“The Arkansas Times Magazine,” and 
“The Hollins Critic.” Mr. Jammes’ 
poem is entitled “Down That Way” 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
poem be printed in the Recorp, I also 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the text of an interview that the 
Washington Post conducted with An- 
thony Hecht, the Library of Congress 
consultant in poetry, also be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Down THAT War 
An old castle is down that way, sad and grey 
like my heart. When the rain comes down 
in the empty courtyard, the poppies bend 
under 
the heavy water that plucks the leaves and 
rots them. 


Years ago, no doubt, the gate was open 


and inside, the old bent-backs warmed 
themselves 

before a fire-screen with green borders 

on which the four seasons were painted. 

The Percivals and the Demonvilles were an- 
nounced, 

who arrived in their carriages from the city. 

The old salon was suddenly full of gaiety 

and the old ones showed off their good man- 
ners. 


The children ran off to play hide-and-seek, 

or else they looked for eggs. Then they 
came back 

to the cold rooms to see the big portraits 
with blank eyes, 

or, on the mantlepiece, strange sea shells. 

And all the while the old folks talked 

of some little boy’s portrait that was paint- 
ed in oil, 

saying: He died of typhoid fever 

in school. He looked so good in his suit. 


The mother, who was still living, remem- 
bered 

that dear, dead boy at vacation time 

when the limbs, thick with leaves, swayed 

by the cool streams in the harsh heat. 

Poor child! she was saying, He loved his 
mother so much, 

He never tried to cause her trouble, 

and she cried, recalling again 

that poor, simple, good boy, dead at sixteen. 


The mother is dead now too. It’s all very 
sad. 

It’s sad like my heart on this rain-filled day 

and like the gate where the pink poppies 
bend under 

the heavy water that makes them shine and 
rots them away. 


INTERVIEW WITH ANTHONY HECHT 


Anthony Hecht, 60, is the Library of Con- 
gress consultant in poetry—the closest thing 
America has to a poet laureate. He's 26th in 
a line that includes Robert Lowell, Robert 
Penn Warren, Robert Frost, Elizabeth 
Bishop, Steven Spender and James Dickey. 

In 1968, Hecht won the Pulitzer Prize for 
poetry for his collection, The Hard Hours.” 
His most recent collection,. The Venetian 
Vespers,” was published in 1979. 

As for light verse, Hecht invented a limer- 
ick-like form called the “dout + dactyl,” 
that always starts with a phrase such as 
“higgledy piggledy.“ He edited a book of 
them, “Jiggery Pokery,” with John Holland- 
er in 1967. 

Since 1967, Hecht has been a professor of 
rhetoric and poetry at the University of 
Rochester, where he plans to return when 
his term at the library ends in the spring of 
1984. 

Hecht has two grown sons and lives in 
Chevy Chase with his wife, Helen, a former 
book editor who is writing her third cook- 
book and trying out recipes on Hecht and 
their 11-year-old son, Evan. 


From the Washington Post, May 8, 1983] 
Tue Pre-Dawn Daze From WHICH POEMS 
ARE MADE 

Q. Is writing poetry fun for you? 

A. It’s fun in that terrible, anxious-making 
way that riding a rollercoaster is fun. It cre- 
ates enormous kinds of anxiety but at the 
same time there’s something very satisfac- 


tory about it. It’s a challenge that you set 
for yourself as opposed to having it set arbi- 
trarily by others. 

As a teacher I have to oblige my students, 
I have to oblige my colleagues, my depart- 
ment, my university. But with a poem I 
have ultimately to satisfy myself. If it satis- 
fies me the chances are pretty good it will 
satisfy most of the poets that I know whose 
judgment I would rely upon. 

On the other hand, there are an awful lot 
of poets, some of them quite well known, 
who are bored stiff by every word I've ever 
published. There are an awful lot of people 
who write free verse not only habitually, 
but with a kind of virulent determination 
that this is the only good thing and that ev- 
erything else is old-fashioned and bad. A lot 
of those people would dismiss everything I 
write out of hand, just because of that. 

And there are, those kinds of poets who 
write what I describe as a sort of charcoal or 
pastel sketch. Things that are little tran- 
scripts of some passing mood or evanescent 
thought that happened to enter their mind. 
That doesn't seem to me very interesting, 
but these are people who thi 4 that any- 
thing they happen to think about is inter- 
esting. 

Q. Does that make it poetry? 

A. They have a following so they say yes. I 
think that what they offer as poetry is what 
I would conceive of as the draft for a poem. 
They think that anything that occurred to 
them is per se poetry because they are in 
some blessed way poets. Any have been told 
so by their publishers. 

Q. If you're published I guess that makes 
you a poet. 

A. Yes, it’s very strange. There was an or- 
ganization that sent out a brochure. Anyone 
could join who was regarded as a writer. 
There were two criteria. One was if you had 
published two poems didn't make any dif- 
ference where. The other one is if you had 
published no poems but given three poetry 
readings. These are an awful lot of people 
who are much more interested in being 
“poets” than they are in actually writing 
poems. To be able to say, I am a poet. Here 
was a peculiar standard. Having published 
two poems or given three readings. Then 
you knew that you were certified. It’s very 
odd. 

Q. When did it dawn on you that you were 
a poet? 

A. I started trying to write poems a long 
time ago, 1946 or 1947. But Allen Tate used 
to say that he often felt that every poem he 
finished was the last one he might ever 
write. He never had any idea where the next 
was coming from. You're a poet when you're 
sitting at your desk actually writing the 
damn thing. But when you're getting up, 
eating a Hershey bar, you're just eating a 
Hershey bar and you're not a poet anymore. 

Q. What do you do to get yourself into the 
writing mode? 

A. I like to rise around 5 or 5:30. I normal- 
ly have no more for breakfast than a cup of 
coffee. And what I do is to allow the sort of 
dazed state of semiconsciousness to last as 
long as I can. It happens to be rather fertile. 
It comes up with all kinds of suggestive ma- 
terial, sometimes words, sometimes images, 
sometimes something that has been gestat- 
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ing for a long time. From that state I can 
very often find my way to beginning a new 
poem. 

Q. A novel begins, in the novelist’s mind, 
as a germ of an idea, and then it develops 
over time. Is that the way a poem works 
with you? 

A. A novel is likely to begin with some sort 
of dramatic situation or confrontation. A 
poem is likely to begin with words as op- 
posed to seeing two people in a room about 
to knife each other. A poem can also have 
that as the subject. But because it is so 
much briefer than a novel, it won't have 
room for a great deal of action to take place. 
No time for babies to be born and old people 
to die and funerals to take place and 
lunches and so forth. All of whatever hap- 
pens has got to be contained in a certain 
number of very carefully chosen words. The 
chances are that the poems will begin with 
some metaphorical discovery on the part of 
the poet. This color green looks like or re- 
minds one of—the mind is already launched 
on some trajectory. If it’s any good it will 
pan out into some sort of decent thing. 

Q. Then there’s something magical about 
it? 

A. Well, to people who don’t write poems I 
guess it does seem magical, yes. To people 
who do it’s an experiment with the mind. 
It’s a dredging up of a lot of unconscious life 
and it’s putting it in a certain kind of order. 
But it is not raw material for the psychoan- 
alyst either. It’s been sifted and chosen with 
particular care. Stuff that comes right out 
in a sort of raw, uncouth, untutored out- 
pouring may very well serve for analytic 
commentary. There’s a certain amount of 
which a poet is not aware that he has any 
control. He thinks he's choosing. He's being 
governed by forces deeper than he knows. 
Nevertheless, aside from whatever patterns 
of the unconscious may appear in a poem, 
he does his best to try to form it into what 
he regards as an artistic design. 

Q. Do you find that you're composing as 
you're walking down the street? 

A. Every once in a while I get an idea and 
I rush to make notes, lest I forget. 

Q. Little teeny pieces of paper every- 
where? 

A. Right. Backs of envelopes. 

Q. And then do you just throw them in a 
drawer somewhere? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And then what? 

A. When I finish something and don't 
know what to start next, I go and look at 
these little scraps of paper and see if they 
kindle any sort of fire. Sometimes they 
don't. And if they don't I just throw them 
out. 

Q. What is it like to be the only employed 
poet outside of universities and Hallmark? 

A. There’s nothing I take greater delight 
in than writing poetry. But I can go on 
being delighted just so long and then I have 
to eat. Writing poetry does not make for a 
sufficient income to live even alone, much 
less with a family. Teaching earns you a 
living. 

Q. What’s it like being both a poet and a 
teacher? 

A. You're teaching the literature which 
has gone into whatever education you've 
had as a writer. A writer begins to write be- 
cause he has read things, not just because 
he’s gone through them. You can go 
through them and be totally illiterate and 
be incapable of articulating whatever it is 
that you've gone through. 

So it’s a big pleasure. I enjoy teaching. 
There are only three things wrong with it. 
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One is having to correct papers and grade 
them, which is absolutely petrifying in its 
dullness. The second is to attend the com- 
mittee meetings. And the third and perhaps 
the worst of all is sitting in judgment on 
one’s younger colleagues and deciding 
whether they are to be promoted or wheth- 
er they're to be discarded. 

If one could be free of all that stuff and 
just go into class and talk about the things 
that one loves and try to answer questions, 
it probably would be the most perfect pro- 
fession in the whole world. 

Q. What were your interests when you 
were, say, 12? 

A. I was very fond of music. I played the 
piano by ear and went to concerts as often 
as I could. I exhibited no particular literary 
skills, no interest indeed of any strong kind 
until I got to college. I went right from col- 
lege into the army. My parents were not in- 
terested in my literary efforts. They were a 
little surprised and bewildered by them 
when they appeared. 

Q. Did you play sports when you were 
growing up? 

A. No, I was a rotten athlete. There was 
something natively sedentary about me. 

Q. Did you always play right field? 

A. Not only did I always play right field 
but I was always the last to be chosen when 
you chose up sides for a game. 

Q. Did you actually fight in World War 
II? 

A. Yes. We went into action on the west 
side of the Rhine River and then took part 
in the invasion in Germany and ended up in 
Czechoslovakia when the war ended in 
Europe. At that point they still expected to 
have to invade Japan. Just after my division 
reassembled in Ft. Bragg, N.C., they 
dropped the two bombs that ended the war 
in the Pacific. Otherwise I would have had 
to go and I know very well that I would not 
have survived. I was scheduled to be in the 
first wave and there was no question but 
what it would have been a very costly inva- 
sion. 

Q. Like the character said in “Venetian 
Vespers,” “Life is a spectator sport.” Is that 
the way it is for a poet? 

A. I think the person who felt this most 
keenly in his poetry and in his life was Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats who was torn constantly 
between wanting to be a man of action and 
a poet. And finding that the two roles were 
not to be reconciled. Especially when the re- 
bellion was going on in Ireland, there were 
those who were manifest rebels and military 
heroes. They took their lives in their hands 
and dreamed of dying a martyr's death. 
Every once in awhile Yeats seemed to be fu- 
rious with himself for not doing the same 
thing himself. At the same time he knew 
that if he did he'd stop writing poetry. 

Q. Did you read [poet] Howard Nemerov 
saying that poetry in English is coming to 
an end? 

A. Yes. I thought that that was an expres- 
sion of personal weariness and bile. I don’t 
agree with it for an instant. I don’t think 
Howard does either. 

Q. Do you find that people are not as en- 
thusiastic about it as you'd like? 

A. Oh, yes, of course. The last poet writing 
in English who had a really large audience 
was probably Tennyson. And all of us would 
like to have Tennyson's kind of audience. 

Q. It doesn’t seem to be a medium for 
someone who wants a lot of attention. 

A. No, it’s not. And I think what Howard 
may secretly have meant is that even the 
people capable of reading words is dwin- 
dling. They’re being seduced by television 
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and other forms of entertainment and there 
may come a time when the printed word is 
eclipsed altogether in which case poets are 
going to have a very tough time. But so will 
novelists. 

Q. Isn't poetry an oral tradition? Might 
not television actually provide a place for it? 

A. It is a possibility, yes. It would be alto- 
gether a different kind of art from the one 
we have now. 

Q. Another form of modern poetry—have 
you written any songs? 

A. Yes, and some of my poems have been 
set to music. There were a group of little 
lyrics called A Choir of Starlings.” And 
then I had a group of poems called “Songs 
for the Air“ or “Several Attitudes about 
Breathing.” But this is not a field on which 
I try to concentrate. 

Q. You wouldn't write an advertising 
jingle to make a quick buck? 

A. I don’t think I could make a quick buck 
with an advertising jingle. I suppose people 
who sell little verses to Hallmark greeting 
cards can make some money that way. I 
prefer to earn my living as a teacher. 

Q. What do we lose if we lose poetry? 

A: I don’t think we will lose poetry be- 
cause it will resurface in other forms. There 
are a lot of people who think that the pop 
rock lyrics are poetry. I happen not to think 
very highly of them, but my son thinks 
they're terrific. 

Q. How old is he? 

A: He’s 11. If the reading public for poetry 
were to disappear it would probably come 
up in ways that might very much enrich the 
texts of popular songs. They would not be 
quite as mindless as they incline to be these 
days. I think the instinct for poetry is richly 
and usefully and profoundly there. Just the 
fact that we all do learn Mother Goose 
when we're kids makes an enormous differ- 
ence. 

Q. What purpose does rhyme serve? 

A: Things written in meter and rhyme 
have a mnemonic value. It’s much harder to 
memorize prose. I used to know parts of 
“Moby Dick” by heart. But “Moby Dick” is 
a cheat. There are parts of Moby Dick that 
scan. This is one of the reasons it is easy to 
memorize Shakespeare. Not because it’s 
poetry with a capital P.“ but because it’s 
metrical, and the metrical pattern makes 
memorization easier. It's much easier to re- 
member Shakespeare than Shaw. 

I use rhyme quite very often. Most 
modern young writers think that it’s just a 
leftover, old-fashioned preoccupation with 
what we got rid of. It’s a musical feature of 
poetry. Sometimes it can even have mean- 
ing. There’s a poem by George Herbert in 
which each stanza ends with a rhyme that 
ought to rhyme but doesn’t, until the last 
stanza, when it does rhyme. The poem is a 
prayer which asks God to chasten and tune 
the heart of the poet. So that his lines will 
rhyme. 

Q. You turned 60 this year. Popular 
wisdom has it that that is when a poet goes 
into his prime. Do you have a feeling about 
that? 

A: Robert Penn Warren is still writing su- 
perbly well. He is a man of some more years 
than I have. William Butler Yeats seemed 
to have gotten more powerful and stronger 
as he grew older. Thomas Hardy didn’t 
begin to write poetry until he was over 40. 
And quit writing novels, really, in order to 
turn entirely to poetry. And Sophocles 
wrote “Oedipus Cobonus” when he was 90 
years old. These are the people with whom I 
aspire to keep company. 
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SENATE SCHEDULE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, under 
the order previously entered and pur- 
suant to the adjournment on last 
Thursday, I believe the reading of the 
Journal has been dispensed with, as 
has the call of the calendar. Provision 
was made that no resolution would 
come over under the rule. The order 
also provided that the morning hour 
will be deemed to have expired, the 
practical effect of which is to create a 
situation in which no nondebatable 
motion could be made, as the rules 
might otherwise provide. That has 
become the form of late, to adjourn at 
the close of the week and to proceed in 
the manner I have just described. 


VITIATION OF SPECIAL ORDERS FOR SENATORS 
THURMOND AND WEICKER 

Mr. President, after the two leaders 
are recognized under the standing 
order, and after the expiration of the 
additional 10 minutes allocated to the 
distinguished minority leader for 
today, making in all a total of 20 min- 
utes available to him this morning, an 
order was previously entered for the 
Senator from South Carolina and the 
Senator from Connecticut to be recog- 
nized on special orders of not to 
exceed 15 minutes each. 

I am advised that neither Senator 
requires his time under the special 
order, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gorton). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, routine 
morning business will commence 
under this arrangement after the time 
allocated to the two leaders and will 
continue until 1 p.m. Provision is made 
for Senators to speak for not more 
than 5 minutes each. 

Under the order previously entered, 
at 1 p.m. today the Senate will go into 
executive session to consider the nomi- 
nation of William D. Ruckelshaus of 
the State of Washington to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. There is a 2-hour time 
limitation on debate on that nomina- 
tion. 

After the debate on the Ruckelshaus 
nomination and the disposition of the 
nomination, if it can be done by voice 
vote, or if a rollcall vote is ordered it 
will be stacked until tomorrow, the 
Senate will resume the consideration 
of the immigration bill, S. 529, at 
which time the pending question will 
be the DeConcini-Wilson amendment 
numbered 1220, as modified. Under 
the order previously entered, the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. WILSON) is 
authorized to propose an amendment 
to that amendment. 

No rolicall votes will occur today, 
Mr. President, under the order previ- 
ously entered. If they are ordered, 
they will be stacked to occur on tomor- 
row. 
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Mr. President, on tomorrow, the 
Senate is ordered to proceed to the 
consideration of the nomination of 
Alfred S. Regnery, to be Administrator 
of the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention at 10 a.m. 

ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate completes 
its business today it stand in recess 
until the hour of 9:30 a.m. on tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 

ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS ON TOMORROW 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the rec- 
ognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order that the time remain- 
ing be devoted to the transaction of 
routine morning business, in which 
Senators may speak for not more than 
2 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOMINATION OF ALFRED S. REGNERY 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there is 
a time limitation of 1 hour on the Reg- 
nery nomination, with the proviso 
that if a rollcall vote is ordered that it 
will not occur prior to the hour of 2 
p.m. 


FIRST CONCURRENT BUDGET RESOLUTION 

Mr. President, under provisions of 
the Budget Act, the Budget Commit- 
tee is mandated to return to the 
Senate a budget resolution by the 
close of business on Tuesday or to be 
discharged, as the act provides. It may 
be, Mr. President, that I will wish to 
explore with the minority leader and 
with those charged with the manage- 
ment of this measure the extension of 
that time by a few hours into the day 
Wednesday, perhaps. I will make no 
such request at this time, but I men- 
52 it so that Senators may be aware 
of it. 

The reason for it is not to provide 
delay but rather because a number of 
Senators are out of town today and it 
will be very difficult to assemble a 
quorum of Senators on the Budget 
Committee Monday. 

Tuesday is going to be a very busy 
day with voting to occur beginning 2 
p. m., and with the recess to occur be- 
tween 12 noon and 2 p.m. tomorrow in 
order to accommodate the require- 
ments of caucuses of Senators on both 
sides of the aisle. So it may be the 
better part of discretion to extend 
that time a little. But, as I say, I will 
discuss that with the chairman and 
ranking member of the committee 
after I have discussed it with the mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr. President, I believe I have no 
further announcements to make, no 
other arrangements to provide, and I 
am prepared now to yield my remain- 
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ing time to the minority leader if he 
has need for additional time. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the minority leader 
is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. How much time am I 
being given by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes by the majority leader, to- 
gether with 20 minutes under the pre- 
vious order. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. 


CONGRESS AND FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, we are 
now well into the third year of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s administration. Yet, we 
are further away from achieving a bi- 
partisan consensus in foreign policy 
than when the President first assumed 
office in January 1981. 

Therefore, I think the time has 
come to look at the root causes of this 
dilemma facing our Nation at this par- 
ticular time in our history. In so doing, 
I would like to cite three events which 
are symbolic of the problems impact- 
ing upon executive-legislative branch 
relations in the conduct of U.S. for- 
eign policy. All three events involve 
this administration’s perception that 
Congress does not have a constitution- 
al role in the conduct of American for- 
eign policy. 

The first event occurred in October 
1981, when the Senate was called upon 
to support the Presidential sale of 
AWACS to Saudi Arabia. At that time, 
we were told that the President’s pres- 
tige was on the line since we had made 
a commitment to Saudi Arabia and it 
would be damaging to U.S. foreign 
policy interests if a President could 
not deliver on such a commitment. 

The second event involved the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Kenneth Adelman to be 
Director of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. The President, 
early on in the debate, stated that if 
the Senators did not see the light they 
would feel the heat—a statement 
which I strongly resented and which 
caused me to vote against Mr. Adel- 
man. I determined that I would not 
submit to any heat. 

Incidentally, there was no heat at- 
tempted in my case. I say that in fair- 
ness to the President. 

Once again, we were told that the 
President should be given carte 
blanche in obtaining Senate approval 
of the nominee of his choice, no 
matter how unqualified that individ- 
ual might be for that particular posi- 
tion of responsibility in our Govern- 
ment. 
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The latest event involves the charac- 
terization of this administration’s con- 
duct of foreign policy in Central Amer- 
ica. On April 15, 1983, White House 
Counselor Edwin Meese III was quoted 
in the Washington Post as saying: 

It is the responsibility of the President to 
conduct foreign policy; limitations on that 
by the Congress are improper as far as I'm 
concerned. 

Mr. Meese was reflecting administra- 
tion unhappiness with the so-called 
Boland amendment restricting U.S. 
support for groups whose purpose it 
was to overthrow the Government of 
Nicaragua or to precipitate a war be- 
tween Nicaragua and Honduras. 

Mr. Meese’s views were reinforced by 
the President himself who was quoted 
in the May 5, 1983, edition of the 
Washington Post as saying that action 
by the U.S. Congress to cut off U.S. fi- 
nancial support for the guerrillas in 
Nicaragua would set a very dangerous 
precedent because it literally was 
taking away the ability of the execu- 
tive branch to carry out its constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

Mr. President, I submit to my col- 
leagues that members of this adminis- 
tration should take a course in consti- 
tutional history. In so doing, they 


might understand better that very 
document they were sworn to uphold, 
and which we are sworn to uphold. 
Having thrown off the yoke of tyr- 
anny, our Founding Fathers were de- 
termined that our fledgling Nation 
would never again suffer the abuses of 


a monarch vested with absolute power. 
In so doing, they constructed a system 
of government in which the three 
branches were delicately balanced, 
each against the other two. 

For the Founding Fathers, Congress 
had a unique role to play since they 
viewed it as an institution reflecting 
the voice of the people and as the bul- 
wark of American democratic ideals. I 
note the first article of the Constitu- 
tion deals with the legislative branch 
and its powers. The Founding Fathers, 
in light of our colonial experience, 
were justifiably suspicious of Executive 
power, and this was reflected in the 
noble instrument they drafted and 
which we know as the Constitution of 
the United States of America. In this 
context, it is not insignificant that the 
powers and responsibilities of the Con- 
gress are listed first in the Constitu- 
tion and that they are specified in 
much greater detail than those of the 
Chief Executive or the judicial branch. 

In the foreign policy area, the 
Founding Fathers accorded the legis- 
lative branch important constitutional 
prerogatives. The prerogatives are di- 
vided into four principal categories. 
Two belong to the Senate alone— 
advice and consent to treaties and the 
confirmation of executive branch ap- 
pointments. The other two are shared 
by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
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sentatives—the power to appropriate 
funds and the power to declare war. 

Mr. Meese notwithstanding, the so- 
called power of the purse is a constitu- 
tional prerogative delegated to the 
Congress. Article I, section 9, of the 
Constitution, stipulates that no 
money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in Consequence of Appropria- 
tions made by Law.“ In simple Eng- 
lish, this means that legislative ap- 
proval is required for all Government 
expenditures, be they domestic or for- 
eign. 

Since all expenditures must be ap- 
proved by the Congress, at one time or 
another or in one way or another, we 
may increase funds for particular pro- 
grams above White House recommen- 
dations; we may also refuse to grant 
funds for programs and policies in the 
foreign policy field as is the case with 
the Boland amendment; we may pro- 
vide the required funds only when cer- 
tain conditions have been met abroad 
as is the case with the certification of 
aid to El Salvador; or Congress may 
terminate programs already in exist- 
ence. The Constitution is quite explicit 
in whom it entrusts the expenditure of 
the public’s money. That right is 
vested exclusively with the Congress, 
not with the President. 

In the case of the nomination of 
Kenneth Adelman, we were told that 
the President should receive Senate 
approval of any nominee of his choice, 
no matter how unqualified that indi- 
vidual might be. At least, we were told 
that in essence; that is what it 
amounted to. 

Once again, the Constitution is ex- 
plicit on this issue. Article II, section 
2, paragraph 2, of the Constitution, 
reads as follows: 

(Meaning the President]—shall have 
power, by and with the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided 
two thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate, and by and with the 
Advice and Consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
and Consuls, Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other Officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law. 

As I pointed out in my remarks fol- 
lowing the confirmation of Mr. Adel- 
man on April 14, this provision of the 
Constitution does not state that the 
Senate has to rubberstamp every 
nominee of any President, of any 
party. 

Once again, our Founding Fathers 
were concerned about extending a 
President such inordinate authority. 
They feared that giving a President 
such unfettered power would allow 
him to place in office any person of 
his choice, no matter how unqualified 
or how incompetent, to conduct the 
important business of our Govern- 
ment. They were concerned that this 
would accord to the President the very 
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monarchial powers against which our 
Founding Fathers rebelled. 

In October 1981, the Senate was 
once again pressured into supporting 
the President on the issue of the sale 
of AWACS to Saudi Arabia. We were 
told that a vote against the President 
would unnecessarily damage his pres- 
tige and credibility in the conduct of 
foreign policy. This assertion was 
predicated upon the assumption that 
the President made a commitment to 
Saudi Arabia and the United States 
had to stick by this commitment. 

I did not feel that way about it. I 
voted against the sale. 

As I pointed out on October 28, 1981, 
this line of argument was not conso- 
nant with the facts or the law. Under 
the provisions of 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act, the President is 
precluded from making such commit- 
ments for the sale of U.S. arms until 
Congress has acted to disapprove or 
acquiesce in the letters of offer sub- 
mitted to it for consideration. The 
only commitment a President can 
make under the Arms Export Control 
Act is in the form of a letter of offer 
to a foreign government. Yet, that 
letter of offer cannot be issued, under 
the law, until the 30 calendar days fol- 
lowing formal notification to the Con- 
gress has expired and a concurrent 
resolution of disapproval has rot been 
adopted by the House and the Senate. 

Finally, there are four consecutive 
provisions of Article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution, which accord to Con- 
gress the warmaking powers of our 
Government. These confer upon Con- 
gress the power to declare war; to raise 
and support armies; to provide and 
maintain a Navy; and to make rules 
for the Government and regulation of 
land and naval forces. 

Thus, contrary to the administra- 
tion’s assertion that the Congress 
cannot place limitation on the Presi- 

-dential conduct of foreign policy, the 
Constitution of the United States says 
otherwise. As noted constitutional 
scholar Louis Henkins pointed out in 
his book “Foreign Affairs and the 
Constitution”: 

The vast legislative powers of Congress 
that relate particularly to foreign affairs do 
not begin to exhaust its authority to make 
law affecting foreign relations. Congress has 
general powers that, taken together, enable 
it to reach virtually where it will in foreign 
as in domestic affairs. 

The Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of Government for the Conduct 
of Foreign Policy was established in 
1972 by the Congress. The Commis- 
sion was asked to make recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the gov- 
ernmental processes and programs in 
the formulation and implementation 
of foreign policy. The report of the 
Commission was issued on June 28, 
1975, and I cite the following from the 
report: 
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The Commission believes that while the 
executive branch should continue to con- 
duct our relations with other countries, 
both the Constitution and political realities 
require shared participation and responsibil- 
ity by the executive and legislative branches 
of government. 

In sum, the Congress has enormous 
powers which are indispensable to the 
support of any foreign policy, no 
matter which party, Republican or 
Democrat, controls the Presidency. 

Congressional laws made in pursu- 
ance of these powers, and treaties that 
have been supported with an adequate 
number of votes in the Senate, are the 
supreme law of the land, and the 
President is bound by the Constitution 
to execute these laws faithfully. 

Unfortunately, it appears we have 
an administration which does not view 
the Congress as a partner in the con- 
duct of foreign policy—a partnership 
envisioned by our Founding Fathers 
which is manifested in the Constitu- 
tion as being a requirement for the 
successful implementation of U.S. for- 
eign policy. It is small wonder that 
there is a growing bipartisan suspicion 
surrounding the goals of this adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy. 

By denying that Congress has a con- 
stitutional role in the oversight and 
implementation of American foreign 
policy, this administration is denying 
itself the bipartisan support necessary 
to carry out its foreign policy. As such, 
the checks on Executive authority to 
unilaterally carry out the foreign 
policy of this Nation are now being im- 
plemented by the Congress in the 
form of the Boland amendment and 
certification requirements for contin- 
ued aid to El Salvador. And I predict 
these tools will continue to be utilized 
by the Congress as long as this admin- 
istration continues its attitude that 
Congress does not have any role in the 
foreign policy decisionmaking process- 
es of this Government. 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, last week 
we commemorated the vital contribu- 
tions made to our economy by the 
small businesses of this country. Each 
day we see the economic headlines 
filled with the news of large corpora- 
tions, but the true story of America’s 
vitality goes largely untold. That story 
goes to the thousands of small busi- 
nesses, which are the engines of our 
economic growth. 

Of the 11 million businesses in the 
United States over 98 percent qualify 
as small businesses. These businesses 
account for over 40 percent of our 
gross national product and over half 
of the Nation’s total business employ- 
ment. 

In my own State of West Virginia 
the small business community plays a 
vital role in our economy. Recently, 
Mr. James P. Blair of Blair Motor 
Supply in Clarksburg, W. Va., has 
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been designated as “small businessman 
of the year.” Mr. Blair stands as a 
symbol of the strong involvement 
small business plays in our future eco- 
nomic growth. 

Yet, despite the importance of this 
sector to our economy the economic 
policies of the Reagan administration 
have had a devastating effect on the 
health of small businesses. The small 
business community has suffered from 
the severe declines that have hit the 
housing, agriculture, and retailing sec- 
tors of our economy which are particu- 
larly dependent on small firms. The 
slump in auto sales has led to the 
death of thousands of small firms, par- 
ticularly franchised dealers, which are 
dependent on the auto industry. While 
business failures sharply increased 
over the past 2 years, other surviving 
firms have been forced to scale back 
their operations to remain profitable. 

Make no mistake about it, high in- 
terest rates are the No. 1 problem for 
the owner of a small business. The 
Reagan administration has relied on 
high interest rates to fight inflation, 
but it has followed this strategy at a 
tremendous cost to the small business 
community. Most small firms are high 
risk borrowers and are forced to pay 
several percentage points above the 
prime rate in order to obtain funds. 
These high interest rates place the 
managers of small businesses in a 
catch-22 situation: They cannot obtain 
financing from a bank unless they are 
able to project a record of profitability 
and expansion, but they cannot 
expand unless they can get money to 
finance their expansion. 

The answer to the predicament of 
small firms lies in a new, revamped 
economic policy. First, we need to 
return some measure of stability to 
fiscal and monetary policy by correct- 
ing the most serious mistakes of 
Reaganomics. That means that we 
must adopt a multiyear budget strate- 
gy that provides for a gradual, but 
steady, decline in the enormous 
budget deficits that the Reagan eco- 
nomic program has spawned. Second, 
we must develop a plan for sustained, 
long-term economic growth. To re- 
spond to this need, I recently appoint- 
ed an industrial policy task force 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
KENNEDY to evaluate proposals to im- 
prove the competitive performance of 
our economy. Small business has a 
critical role to play in our future eco- 
nomic expansion. Yet, in order for us 
to maximize the contribution of small 
firms to our economy, we need contin- 
ually to review and reform our Federal 
small business programs. We in the 
Democratic Party have begun a seri- 
ous effort to do just that. 

Mr. President, I yield to Mr. KEN- 
NEDY such time as he may need from 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 
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THE PASTORAL LETTER OF THE 
U.S. BISHOPS ON WAR AND 
PEACE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
May 3, the Catholic bishops of the 
United States approved by a vote of 
238 to 9 a national pastoral letter on 
war and peace in the nuclear age. 

In this historic pastoral letter, enti- 
tled The Challenge of Peace: God's 
Promise and Our Response,” the bish- 
ops state: 

The nuclear age is an era of moral as well 
as physical danger. We are the first genera- 
tion since Genesis with the power to virtual- 
ly destroy God's creation. We cannot remain 
silent in the face of such danger. 


The bishops’ letter underwent 
nearly 2 years of preparation, includ- 
ing consideration of hundreds of sub- 
missions from church leaders and Gov- 
ernment officials and three separate 
drafts presented to the full conference 
of bishops. It provides a thoughtful 
and comprehensive statement of reli- 
gious perspectives on war and peace, 
issues of public policy and strategy 
and pastoral approaches for Christians 
to “live up to the call of Jesus to be 
peacemakers in our time and situa- 
tion.” 

Judging that it is “morally unjustifi- 
able to initiate nuclear war in any 
form,” the pastoral letter recommends 
the following concrete steps for nucle- 
ar arms control and disarmament: 

1. Support for immediate, bilateral, verifi- 
able agreements to halt the testing, produc- 
tion and deployment of new nuclear weap- 
ons systems. 

2. Support for negotiated deep cuts in the 
arsenals of both superpowers, particularly 
those systems which have destabilizing 
characteristics“? 

3. Support for early and successful conclu- 
sion of negotiations for a comprehensive 
test ban treaty. 

4. Removal by all parties of short-range 
nuclear weapons which multiply dangers 
disproportionate to their deterrent value. 

5. Removal by all parties of nuclear weap- 
ons from areas where they are likely to be 
overrun in the early stages of war, thus 
forcing rapid and uncontrollable decisions 
on their use. 

6. Strengthening of command and control 
over nuclear weapons to prevent inadvert- 
ent and unauthorized use. 


In its conclusion, the pastoral letter 
makes an eloquent appeal for an end 
to the nuclear arms race: 

The whole world must summon the moral 
courage and technical means to say no to 
nuclear conflict; no to weapons of mass de- 
struction; no to an arms race which robs the 
poor and the vulnerable; and no to the 
moral danger of a nuclear age which places 
before humankind indefensible choices of 
constant terror or surrender. Peacemaking 
is not an optional commitment. It is a re- 
quirement of our faith. 

The Nation owes a debt of gratitude 
to the archbishop of Chicago, Joseph 
Cardinal Bernardin, and the four 
other members of the drafting com- 
mittee which he chaired—Bishops 
Thomas J. Gumbleton of Detroit, 
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John O’Connor of New York, George 
A. Fulcher of Lafayette, Ind., and 
Daniel P. Reilly of Norwich, Conn.—as 
well as to all of the American bishops 
for this extraordinary service to their 
church and country at this critical 
point in the nuclear age. 

Both Protestant and Jewish leaders 
have already warmly welcomed the 
pastoral letter, and have begun a 
dialog with Catholic leaders on its im- 
plications and recommendations. I 
hope that the Congress, the adminis- 
tration, and the American people will 
give careful study to this important 
letter and its compelling message. As 
Cardinal Bernardin points out, this 
document sets: 

The voice of the Bishops of the United 
States against the technological dynamic of 
the nuclear arms race. The letter calls for 
stopping the race, reversing its direction, 
eliminating the most dangerous weapons 
systems and establishing the need for deci- 
sive political action to move world politics 
away from a fascination with means of de- 
struction and toward a world order in which 
war will be consigned to history as a method 
of setting disputes. 


Because of its extraordinary impor- 
tance, I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of the pastoral letter of 
the U.S. Bishops be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[The Pastoral Letter on War and Peace] 
THE CHALLENGE OF PEACE: GOD'S PROMISE 
AND OUR RESPONSE 
INTRODUCTION 


“The whole human race faces a moment 
of supreme crisis in its advance toward ma- 
turity.” Thus the Second Vatican Council 
opened its treatment of modern warfare.' 
Since the council, the dynamic of the nucle- 
ar arms race has intensified. Apprehension 
about nuclear war is almost tangible and 
visible today. As Pope John Paul II said in 
his message to the United Nations concern- 
ing disarmament: “Currently the fear and 
preoccupation of so many groups in various 
parts of the world reveal that people are 
more frightened about what would happen 
if irresponsible parties unleash some nucle- 
ar war.” ? 

As bishops and pastors ministering in one 
of the major nuclear nations, we have en- 
countered this terror in the minds and 
hearts of our people—indeed, we share it. 
We write this letter because we agree that 
the world is at a moment of crisis, the ef- 
fects of which are evident in people’s lives. 
It is not our intent to play on fears, howev- 
er, but to speak words of hope and encour- 
agement in time of fear. Faith does not in- 
sulate us from the challenges of life; rather, 
it intensifies our desire to help solve them 
precisely in light of the good news which 
has come to us in the person of Jesus, the 
Lord of history. From the resources of our 
faith we wish to provide hope and strength 
to all who seek a world free of the nuclear 
threat. Hope sustains one's capacity to live 
with danger without being over-whelmed by 
it; hope is the will to struggle against obsta- 
cles even when they appear insuperable. Ul- 
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timately our hope rests in the God who gave 
us life, sustains the world by his power and 
has called us to revere the lives of every 
person and all peoples. 

The crisis of which we speak arises from 
this fact: Nuclear war threatens the exist- 
ence of our planet; this is a more menacing 
threat than any the world has known. It is 
neither tolerable nor necessary that human 
beings live under this threat. But removing 
it will require a major effort of intelligence, 
courage and faith. As Pope John Paul II 
said at Hiroshima: “From now on it is only 
through a conscious choice and through a 
deliberate policy that humanity can sur- 
vive.“ 

As Americans, citizens of the nation which 
was first to produce atomic weapons, which 
has been the only one to use them and 
which today is one of the handful of nations 
capable of decisively influencing the course 
of the nuclear age, we have grave human, 
moral and political responsibilities to see 
that a conscious choice“ is made to save 
humanity. This letter is therefore both an 
invitation and a challenge to Catholics in 
the United States to join with others in 
shaping the conscious choices and deliber- 
ate policies required in this moment of su- 
preme crisis.” 

I. PEACE IN THE MODERN WORLD: RELIGIOUS 

PERSPECTIVES AND PRINCIPLES 

The global threat of nuclear war is a cen- 
tral concern of the universal church, as the 
words and deeds of recent popes and the 
Second Vatican Council vividly demon- 
strate. In this pastoral letter we speak as 
bishops of the universal church, heirs of the 
religious and moral teaching on modern 
warfare of the last four decades. We also 
speak as bishops of the church in the 
United States, who have both the obligation 
and the opportunity to share and interpret 
the moral and religious wisdom of the 
Catholic tradition by applying it to the 
problems of war and peace today. 

The nuclear threat transcends religious, 
cultural and national boundaries. To con- 
front its danger requires all the resources 
reason and faith can muster. This letter is a 
contribution to a wider common effort 
meant to call Catholics and all members of 
our political community to dialogue and spe- 
cific decisions about this awesome question. 

The Catholic tradition on war and peace is 
a long and complex one, reaching from the 
Sermon on the Mount to the statements of 
Pope John Paul II. Its development cannot 
be sketched in a straight line, and it seldom 
gives a simple answer to complex questions. 
It speaks through many voices and has pro- 
duced multiple forms of religious witness. 
As we locate ourselves in this tradition, 
seeking to draw from it and to develop it, 
the document which provides profound ins- 
priation and guidance for us is the Pastoral 
Constitution on the Church in the Modern 
World of Vatican II, for it is based on doctri- 
nal principles and addresses the relation- 
ship of the church to the world with respect 
to the most urgent issues of our day.* 

A rule of interpretation crucial for the 
pastoral constitution is equally important 
for this pastoral letter, although the au- 
thority inherent in these two documents is 
quite distinct. Both documents use princi- 
ples of Catholic moral teaching and apply 
them to specific contemporary issues. The 
bishops at Vatican II opened the pastoral 
consititution with the following guideline 
on how to relate principles to concrete 
issues. 

“In the first part, the church develops her 
teaching on man, on the world which is the 
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enveloping context of man’s existence, and 
on man’s relations to his fellow men. In 
Part II, the church gives closer consider- 
ation to various aspects of modern life and 
human society; special consideration is 
given to those questions and problems 
which, in this general area, seem to have a 
greater urgency in our day. As a result, in 
Part II the subject matter which is viewed 
in the light of doctrinal principles is made 
up of diverse elements. Some elements have 
a permanent value; others, only a transitory 
one. Consequently, the constitution must be 
interpreted according to the general norms 
of theological interpretation. Interpreters 
must bear in mind—especially in Part II— 
the changeable circumstances which the 
subject matter, by its very nature, in- 
volves.” 5 

In this pastoral letter too we address 
many concrete questions concerning the 
arms race, contemporary warfare, weapons 
systems and negotiating strategies. We do 
not intend that our treatment of each of 
these issues carry the same moral authority 
as our statement of universal moral princi- 
ples and formal church teaching. Indeed, we 
stress here at the beginning that not every 
statement in this letter has the same moral 
authority. At times we reassert universally 
binding moral principles (e.g., non-combat- 
ant immunity and proportionality). At still 
other times we reaffirm statements of 
recent popes and the teaching of Vatican II. 
Again, at other times we apply moral princi- 
ples to specific cases. 

When making applications of these princi- 
ples we realize—and we wish readers to rec- 
ognize—that prudential judgments are in- 
volved based on specific circumstances 
which can change or which can be be inter- 
preted differently by people of good will 
(e. g., the treatment of no first use“). How- 
ever, the moral judgments that we make in 
specific cases, while not binding in con- 
science, are to be given serious attention 
and consideration by Catholics as they de- 
termine whether their moral judgments are 
consistent with the Gospel. 

We shall do our best to indicate, stylisti- 
cally and substantively, whenever we make 
such applications. We believe such specific 
judgments are an important part of this 
letter, but they should be interpreted in 
light of another passage from the pastoral 
constitution: 

“Often enough the Christian view of 
things will itself suggest some specific solu- 
tion in certain circumstances. Yet it hap- 
pens rather frequently, and legitimately so, 
that with equal sincerity some of the faith- 
ful will disagree with others on a given 
matter. Even against the intention of their 
proponents, however, solutions proposed on 
one side or another may be easily confused 
by many people with the gospel message. 
Hence it is necessary for people to remem- 
ber that no one is allowed in the aforemen- 
tioned situations to appropriate the 
church's authority for his opinion. They 
should always try to enlighten one another 
through honest discussion, preserving 
mutual charity and caring above all for the 
common good.“ 

This passage acknowledges that on some 
complex social questions the church expects 
a certain diversity of views even though all 
hold the same universal moral principles. 
The experience of preparing this pastoral 
letter has shown us the range of strongly 
held opinion in the Catholic community on 
questions of war and peace. Obviously, as 
bishops we believe that such differences 
should be expressed within the framework 
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of Catholic moral teaching. We urge mutual 
respect among different groups in the 
church as they analyze this letter and the 
issues it addresses. Not only conviction and 
commitment are needed in the church, but 
also civility and charity. 

The pastoral constitution calls us to bring 
the light of the Gospel to bear upon “the 
signs of the times.” Three signs of the times 
have particularly influenced the writing of 
this letter. The first, to quote Pope John 
Paul II at the United Nations, is.that “the 
world wants peace, the world needs peace. 
The second is the judgment of Vatican II 
about the arms race: The arms race is one 
of the greatest curses on the human race 
and the harm it inflicts upon the poor is 
more than can be endured.” * The third is 
the way in which the unique dangers and 
dynamics of the nuclear arms race present 
qualitatively new problems which must be 
addressed by fresh applications of tradition- 
al moral principles. In light of these three 
characteristics, we wish to examine Catholic 
teaching on peace and war. 

The Catholic social tradition as exempli- 
fied in the pastoral constitution and recent 
papal teachings is a mix of biblical, theo- 
logical and philosophical elements which 
are brought to bear upon the concrete prob- 
lems of the day. The biblical vision of the 
world, created and sustained by God, 
scarred by sin, redeemed in Christ and des- 
tined for the Kingdom, is at the heart of 
our religious heritage. This vision requires 
elaboration, explanation and application in 
each age; the important task of theology is 
to penetrate ever more adequately the 
nature of the biblical vision of peace and 
relate it to a world not yet at peace. Conse- 
quently, the teaching about peace examines 
both how to construct a more peaceful 
world and how to assess the phenomenon of 
war. 

At the center of the church's teaching on 
peace and at the center of all Catholic social 
teaching, are the transcendence of God and 
the dignity of the human person. The 
human person is the clearest reflection of 
God's presence in the world; all of the 
church's work in pursuit of both justice and 
peace is designed to protect and promote 
the dignity of every person. For each person 
not only reflects God, but is the expression 
of God's creative work and the meaning of 
Christ’s redemptive ministry. Christians ap- 
proach the problem of war and peace with 
fear and reverence. God is the Lord of life, 
and so each human life is scared; modern 
warfare threatens the obliteration of 
human life on a previously unimaginable 
scale. The sense of awe and “fear of the 
Lord” which former generations felt in 
aproaching these issues weighs upon us with 
new urgency. In the words of the pastoral 
constitution: “Men of this generation 
should realize that they will have to render 
an account of their warlike behavior; the 
destiny of generations to come depends 
largely on the decisions they make today.“ 

Catholic teaching on peace and war has 
had two purposes: to help Catholics form 
their consciences and to contribute to the 
public policy debate about the morality of 
war. These two purposes have led Catholic 
teaching to address two distinct but overlap- 
ping audiences. The first is the Catholic 
faithful, formed by the premises of the 
Gospel and the principles of Catholic moral 
teaching. The second is the wider civil com- 
munity, a more pluralistic audience, in 
which our brothers and sisters with whom 
we share the name Christian, Jews, Mos- 
lems, other religious communities, and all 
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people of good will also make up our polity. 
Since Catholic teaching has traditionally 
sought to address both audiences, we intend 
to speak to both in this letter, recognizing 
that Catholics are also members of the 
wider political community. 

The conviction, rooted in Catholic eccle- 
siology, that both the community of the 
faithful and the civil community should be 
addressed on peace and war has produced 
two complementary but distinct styles of 
teaching. The religious community shares a 
specific perspective of faith and can be 
called to live out its implications. The wider 
civil community, although it does not share 
the same vision of faith, is equally bound by 
certain key moral principles. for all men and 
women find in the depth of their con- 
sciences a law written on the human heart 
by God. From this law reason draws moral 
norms. These norms do not exhaust the 
gospel vision, but they speak to critical 
questions affecting the welfare of the 
human community, the role of states in 
international relations and the limits of ac- 
ceptable action by individuals and nations 
on issues of war and peace. 

Examples of these two styles can be found 
in recent Catholic teaching. At times the 
emphasis is upon the problems and require- 
ments for a just public policy (e.g., Pope 
John Paul II at the U.N. Special Session, 
1982); at other times the emphasis is on the 
specific role Christians should play (e.g., 
Pope John Paul II at Coventry, England, 
1982). The same difference of emphasis and 
orientation can be found in Pope John 
XIIII's Peace on Earth“ and Vatican II's 
pastoral constitution. 

As bishops we believe that the nature of 
Catholic moral teaching, the principles of 
Catholic ecclesiology and the demands of 
our pastoral ministry require that this 
letter speak both to Catholics in a specific 
way and to the wider political community 
regarding public policy. Neither audience 
and neither mode of address can be neglect- 
ed when the issue has the cosmic dimen- 
sions of the nuclear arms race. 

We propose, therefore, to discuss both the 
religious vision of peace among peoples and 
nations and the problems associated with 
realizing this vision in a world of sovereign 
states devoid of any central authority and 
divided by ideology, geography and compet- 
ing claims. We believe the religious vision 
has an objective basis and is capable of pro- 
gressive realization. Christ is our peace, for 
he has “made us both one, and has broken 
down the dividing wall of hostility . . . that 
he might create in himself one new man in 
place of the two, so making peace, and 
might reconcile us both to God“ (Eph. 2:14- 
16). We also know that this peace will be 
achieved fully only in the kingdom of God. 
The realization of the kingdom, therefore, is 
a continuing work progressively accom- 
plished, precariously maintained and need- 
ing constant effort to preserve the peace 
achieved and expand its scope in personal 
and political like. 

Building peace within and among nations 
is the work of many individuals and institu- 
tions; it is the fruit of ideas and decisions 
taken in the political, cultural, economic, 
social, military and legal sectors of life. We 
believe that the church, as a community of 
faith and social institution, has a proper, 
necessary and distinctive part to play in the 
pursuit of peace. 

The distinctive contribution of the church 
flows from her religious nature and minis- 
try. The church is called to be in a unique 
way the instrument of the kingdom of God 
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in history. Since peace is one of the signs of 
that kingdom present in the world, the 
church fulfills part of her essential mission 
by making the peace of the kingdom more 
visible in our time. 

Because peace, like the kingdom of God 
itself, is both a divine gift and a human 
work, the church should continually pray 
for the gift and share in the work. We are 
called to be a church at the service of peace, 
precisely because peace is one manifestation 
of God's word and work in our midst. Recog- 
nition of the church's responsibility to join 
with others in the work of peace is a major 
force behind the call today to develop a the- 
ology of peace. Much of the history of 
Catholic theology on war and peace has fo- 
cused on limiting the resort to force in 
human affairs; this task is still necessary 
and is reflected later in this pastoral letter, 
but it is not a sufficient response to Vatican 
II's challenge to undertake a completely 
fresh reappraisal of war.. 

A fresh reappraisal which includes a de- 
veloped theology of peace will require con- 
tributions from several sectors of the 
church's life; biblical studies, systematic and 
moral theology, ecclesiology, and the experi- 
ence and insights of members of the church 
who have struggled in various ways to make 
and keep the peace in this often violent age. 
This pastoral letter is more an invitation to 
continue the new appraisal of war and peace 
than a final synthesis of the results of such 
an appraisal. We have some sense of the 
characteristics of a theology of peace, but 
not a systematic statement of their relation- 
ships. 

A theology of peace should ground the 
task of peacemaking solidly in the biblical 
vision of the kingdom of God, then place it 
centrally in the ministry of the church. It 
should specify the obstacles in the way of 
peace, as these are understood theologically 
and in the social and political sciences. It 
should both identify the specific contribu- 
tions a community of faith can make to the 
work of peace and relate these to the wider 
work of peace pursued by other groups and 
institutions in society. Finally, a theology of 
peace must include a message of hope. The 
vision of hope must be available to all, but 
one source of its content should be found in 
a church at the service of peace. 

We offer now a first step toward a mes- 
sage of peace and hope. It consists of a 
sketch of the biblical conception of peace; a 
theological understanding of how peace can 
be pursued in a world marked by sin; a 
moral assessment of key issues facing us in 
the pursuit of peace today; and an assess- 
ment of the political and personal tasks re- 
quired of all people of good will in this most 
crucial period of history. 


A Peace and the Kingdom 


For us as believers, the sacred scriptures 
provide the foundation for confronting the 
dilemma of war and peace today. Any use of 
scripture in this area is conditioned by three 
factors. First, the term “peace” has been un- 
derstood in different ways at various times 
and in various contexts. For example, peace 
can refer to an individual's sense of well- 
being or security, or it can mean the cessa- 
tion of armed hostility, producing an atmos- 
phere in which nations can relate to each 
other and settle conflicts without resorting 
to the use of arms. For men and women of 
faith, peace will imply a right relationship 
with God, which entails forgiveness, recon- 
ciliation and union. Finally, the scriptures 
point to eschatological peace, a final, full re- 
alization of God's salvation when all cre- 
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ation will be made whole. Among these vari- 
ous meanings, the last two predominate in 
the scriptures and provide direction to the 
first two. 

Second, The scriptures as we have them 
today were written over a long period of 
time and reflect many varied historical situ- 
ations, all different from our own. Our un- 
derstanding of them is both complicated 
and enhanced by these differences, but not 
in any way obscured or diminished by them. 
Third, since the scriptures speak primarily 
of God's intervention in history, they con- 
tain no specific treatise on war and peace. 
Peace and war must always be seen in light 
of God's intervention in human affairs and 
our response to that intervention. Both are 
elements within the ongoing revelation of 
God's will for creation. 

Acknowledging this complexity, we still 
recognize in the scriptures a unique source 
of revelation, a word of God which is ad- 
dressed to us as surely as it has been to all 
preceeding generations. We call upon the 
Spirit of God who speaks in that word and 
in our hearts to aid us in our listening. The 
sacred texts have much to say to us about 
the ways in which God calls us to live in 
union with and in fidelity to the divine will. 
They provide us with direction for our lives 
and hold out to us an object of hope, a final 
promise, which guides and directs our ac- 
tions here and now. 

1. The Old Testament 


War and peace are significant and highly 
complex elements within the multilayered 
accounts of the creation and development of 
God's people in the old Testament. 

a. War 


Violence and war are very much present 
in the history of the people of God, particu- 
larly from the Exodus period to the monar- 
chy. God is often seen as the one who leads 
the Hebrews in battle, protects them from 
their enemies, makes them victorious over 


other armies (see, for example, Dt. 1:30; 
20:4; Jos. 2:24; Jgs. 3:28). The metaphor of 
warrior carried multifaceted connotations 
for a people who knew themselves to be 
smaller and weaker than the nations which 
surrounded them. It also enabled them to 
express their conviction about God's in- 
volvement in their lives and his desire for 
their growth and development. This meta- 
phor provided the people with a sense of se- 
curity; they had a God who would protect 
them even in the face of overwhelming ob- 
stacles. It was also a call to faith and to 
trust; the mighty God was to be obeyed and 
followed. No one can deny the presence of 
such images in the Old Testament nor their 
powerful influence upon the articulation of 
this people's understanding of the involve- 
ment of God in their history. The warrior 
God was highly significant during long peri- 
ods of Israel’s understanding of its faith. 
But this image was not the only image, and 
it was gradually transformed, particularly 
after the experience of the exile, when God 
was no longer identified with military victo- 
ry and might. Other images and other un- 
derstandings of God's activity became pre- 
dominant in expressing the faith of God’s 
people. 
b. Peace 


Several points must be taken into account 
in considering the image of peace in the Old 
Testament. First, all notions of peace must 
be understood in light of Israel's relation to 
God. Peace is always seen as gift from God 
and as fruit of God's saving activity. Second, 
the individual's personal peace is not greatly 
stressed. The well-being and freedom from 
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fear which result from God's love are 
viewed primarily as they pertain to the com- 
munity and its unity and harmony. Further- 
more, this unity and harmony extend to all 
of creation; true peace implied a restoration 
of the right order not just among peoples, 
but within all of creation. Third, while the 
images of war and the warrior God become 
less dominant as a more profound and com- 
plex understanding of God is presented in 
the texts, the images of peace and the de- 
mands upon the people for covenantal fidel- 
ity to true peace grow more urgent and 
more developed. 
c. Peace and Fidelity to the Covenant 


If Israel obeyed God’s law, God would 
dwell among them. “I will walk among you 
and will be your God and you shall be my 
people” (Lv. 26:12). God would strengthen 
the people against those who opposed them 
and would give peace in the land. The de- 
scription of life in these circumstances wit- 
nesses to unity among peoples and creation, 
to freedom from fear and to security (Lv. 
26:3-16). The right relationship between the 
people and God was grounded in and ex- 
pressed by a covenantal union. The cov- 
enant bound the people to God in fidelity 
and obedience; God was also committed in 
the covenant to be present with the people, 
to save them, to lead them to freedom. 
Peace is a special characteristic of this cov- 
enant; when the prophet Ezekiel looked to 
the establishment of the new, truer cov- 
enant, he declared that God would establish 
an everlasting covenant of peace with the 
people (Ez. 37:26). 

Living in covenantal fidelity with God had 
ramifications in the lives of the people. It 
was part of fidelity to care for the needy 
and helpless; a society living with fidelity 
Was one marked by justice and integrity. 
Furthermore, covenantal fidelity demanded 
that Israel put its trust in God alone and 
look only to him for its security. When 
Israel tended to forget the obligations of 
the covenant, prophets arose to remind the 
people and call them to return to God. True 
peace is an image which they stressed. 

Ezekiel, who promised a covenant of 
peace, condemned in no uncertain terms the 
false prophets who said there was peace in 
the land while idolatry and injustice contin- 
ued (Ez. 13:16). Jeremiah followed in this 
tradition and berated those who “healed the 
wounds of the people lightly” and pro- 
claimed peace while injustice and infidelity 
prevailed (Jer. 6:14; 8:10-12). Jeremiah and 
Isaiah both condemned the leaders when, 
against true security, they depended upon 
their own strength or alliances with other 
nations rather than trusting in God (Is. 7:1- 
9; 30:1-4; Jer. 37:10). The lament of Isaiah 
48:18 makes clear the connection between 
justice, fidelity to God’s law and peace; he 
cries out: O that you had hearkened to my 
commandments! Then your peace would 
have been like a river, and your righteous- 
ness like the waves of the sea.” 


d. Hope for Eschatological Peace 


Experience made it clear to the people of 
God that the covenant of peas and the 
fullness of salvation had not been realized 
in their midst. War and enmity were still 
present, injustices thrived, sin still manifest- 
ed itself. These same experiences also con- 
vinced the people of God's fidelity to a cov- 
enant which they often neglected. Because 
of this fidelity, God’s promise of a final sal- 
vation involving all peoples and all creation 
and of an ultimate reign of peace became an 
integral part of the hope of the Old Testa- 
ment. In the midst of their failures and sin, 
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God's people strove for greater fidelity to 
him and closer relationship with him; they 
did so because, believing in the future they 
had been promised, they directed their lives 
and energies toward an eschatological vision 
for which they longed. Peace is an integral 
component of that vision. 

The final age, the Messianic time, is de- 
scribed as one in which the Spirit is poured 
on us from on high.” In this age creation 
will be made whole, justice will dwell in the 
wilderness,” the effect of righteousness will 
be peace, and the people will “abide in a 
peaceful habitation and in secure dwellings 
and in quiet resting places” (Is. 32:15-20). 
There will be no need for instruments of 
war (Is. 2:4; Mi. 4:3),'* God will speak direct- 
ly to the people and “righteousness and 
peace will embrace each other” (Ps. 85:10- 
11). A Messiah will appear, a servant of God 
upon whom God has placed his spirit and 
who will faithfully bring forth justice to the 
nations: He will not cry or lift up his voice, 
or make it heard in the street; a bruised 
reed he will not break and a dimly burning 
wick he will not quench; he will faithfully 
bring forth justice” (Is. 42:2-3). 

The Old Testament provides us with the 
history of a people who portrayed their God 
as one who intervened in their lives, who 
protected them and led them to freedom, 
often as a mighty leader in battle. They also 
appear as a people who longed constantly 
for peace. Such peace was always seen as a 
result of God's gift which came about in fi- 
delity to the covenantal union. Further- 
more, in the midst of their unfulfilled long- 
ing, God's people clung tenaciously to hope 
in the promise of an eschatological time 
when, in the fullness of salvation, peace and 
justice would embrace and all creation 
would be secure from harm. The people 
looked for a Messiah, one whose coming 
would signal the beginning of that time. In 
their waiting, they heard the prophets call 
them to love according to the covenantal 
vision, to repent and to be ready for God's 
reign. 

2. New Testament 


As Christians we believe that Jesus is the 
Messiah or Christ so long awaited. God's 
servant (Mt. 12:18-21) prophet and more 
than prophet (Jn. 4:19-26), the one in whom 
the fullness of God was pleased to dwell, 
through whom all things in heaven and on 
earth were reconciled to God, Jesus made 
peace by the blood of the cross (Col. 1:19- 
20). While the characteristics of the shalom 
of the Old Testament (gift from God, inclu- 
sive of all creation, grounded in salvation 
and covenantal fidelity, inextricably bound 
up with justice) are present in the New Tes- 
tament traditions, all discussion of war and 
peace in the New Testament must be seen 
within the context of the unique revelation 
of God that is Jesus Christ and of the reign 
of God which Jesus proclaimed and inaugu- 
rated. 

a. War 


There is no notion of a warrior God who 
will lead the people in a historical victory 
over its enemies in the New Testament. The 
only war spoken of is found in apocalyptic 
images of the final moments, especially as 
they are depicted in the Book of Revelation. 
Here war stands as image of the eschatologi- 
cal struggle between God and Satan. It is a 
war in which the Lamb is victorious (Rv. 
17:14). 

Military images appear in terms of the 
preparedness which one must have for the 
coming trials (Lk. 14:31; 22:35-38). Swords 
appear in the New Testament as an image 
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of divison (Mt. 12:34; Heb. 4:12); they are 
present at the arrest of Jesus, and he rejects 
their use (Lk. 22:51 and parallel texts); 
weapons are transformed in Ephesians, 
when the Christians are urged to put on the 
whole armor of God which includes the 
breastplate of righteousness, the helmet of 
salvation, the sword of the Spirit, “having 
shod your feet in the equipment of the 
gospel of peace” (Eph. 6:10-17; cf. 1 Thes. 
5:8-9). Soldiers too are present in the New 
Testament. They are at the crucifixion of 
Jesus, of course, but they are also recipients 
of the baptism of John, and one centurion 
receives the healing of his servant (Mt. 8:5- 
13 and parallel texts; cf. Jn. 4:46-53). 

Jesus challenged everyone to recognize in 
him the presence of the reign of God and to 
give themselves over to that reign. Such a 
radical change of allegiance was difficult for 
many to accept and families found them- 
selves divided, as if by a sword. Hence, the 
Gospels tell us that Jesus said he came not 
to bring peace but rather the sword (Mt. 
10:34). The peace which Jesus did not bring 
was the false peace which the prophets had 
warned against. The sword which he did 
bring was that of the division caused by the 
word of God, which like a two-edged sword 
“pierces to the division of soul and spirit, of 
joints and marrow, and discerns the 
thoughts and intentions of the heart” (Heb. 
4:12). 

All are invited into the reign of God. 
Faith in Jesus and trust in God's mercy are 
the criteria. Living in accord with the de- 
mands of the kingdom rather than those of 
one's specific profession is decisive.'* 

b. Jesus and reign of God 


Jesus proclaimed the reign of God in his 
words and made it present in his actions. 
His words begin with a call to conversion 
and a proclamation of the arrival of the 
kingdom. “The time is fulfilled, and the 
kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and be- 
lieve in the Gospel” (Mk. 1:15; Mt. 4:17). 
The call to conversion was at the same time 
an invitation to enter God’s reign. Jesus 
went beyond the prophets’ cries for conver- 
sion when he declared that, in him, the 
reign of God had begun and was in fact 
among the people (Lk. 17:20-21; 12:32). 

His words, especially as they are preserved 
for us in the Sermon on the Mount, describe 
a new reality in which God's power is mani- 
fested and the longing of the people is ful- 
filled. In God's reign the poor are given the 
kingdom, the mourners are comforted, the 
meek inherit the earth, those hungry for 
righteousness are satisfied, the merciful 
know mercy, the pure see God, the persecut- 
ed know the kingdom and peacemakers are 
called the children of God (Mt. 5:3-10). 

Jesus’ words also depict for us the conduct 
of one who lives under God's reign. His 
words call for a new way of life which ful- 
fills and goes beyond the law. One of the 
most striking characteristics of this new 
way is forgiveness. All who hear Jesus are 
repeatedly called to forgive one another and 
to do so not just once, but many, many 
times (Mt. 6:14-15; Lk. 6:37; Mt. 18:21-22; 
Mk. 11:25; Lk. 11:4; 17:3-4). The forgiveness 
of God, which is the beginning of salvation, 
is manifested in communal forgiveness and 
mercy. 

Jesus also described God’s reign as one in 
which love is an active, life-giving, inclusive 
force. He called for a love which went 
beyond family ties and bonds of friendship 
to reach even those who were enemies (Mt. 
5:44-48; Lk. 6:27-28). Such a love does not 
seek revenge, but rather is merciful in the 
face of threat and opposition (Mt. 5:39-42; 
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Lk. 6:29-31). Disciples are to love one an- 
other as Jesus has loved them (Jn. 15:12). 

The words of Jesus would remain an im- 
possible, abstract ideal were it not for two 
things: the actions of Jesus and his gift of 
the Spirit. In his actions Jesus showed the 
way of living in God's reign; he manifested 
the forgiveness which he called for when he 
accepted all who came to him, forgave their 
sins, healed them, released them from the 
demons who possessed them. In doing these 
things he made the tender mercy of God 
present in a world which knew violence, op- 
pression and injustice. Jesus pointed out the 
injustices of his time and opposed those 
who laid burdens upon the people or defiled 
true worship. He acted aggressively and dra- 
matically at times, as when he cleansed the 
temple of those who had made God's house 
into a “den of robbers” (Mt. 21:12-17 and 
parallel texts; Jn. 3:13-25). 

Most characteristic of Jesus’ actions are 
those in which he showed his love. As he 
had commanded others, his love led him 
even to the giving of his own life to effect 
redemption. Jesus’ message and his actions 
were dangerous ones in his time, and they 
led to his death—a cruel and viciously in- 
flicted death, a criminal's death (Gal. 3:13). 
In all of his suffering, as in all of his life 
and ministry, Jesus refused to defend him- 
self with force or with violence. He endured 
violence and cruelty so that God’s love 
might be fully manifest and the world 
might be reconciled to the One from whom 
it had become estranged. Even at his death 
Jesus cried out for forgiveness for those 
who were his executioners: “Father, forgive 
them” (Lk. 23:34). 

The resurrection of Jesus is the sign to 
the world that God indeed does reign, does 
give life in death and that the love of God is 
stronger even than death (Rom. 8:36-39). 

Only in light of this, the fullest demon- 
stration of the power of God's reign, can 
Jesus’ gift of peace—a peace which the 


world cannot give (Jn. 14:27)—be under- 
stood. Jesus gives that peace to his disciples, 
to those who had witnessed the helplessness 
of the crucifixion and the power of the res- 


urrection (Jn. 20:19, 20, 26). The peace 
which he gives to them as he greets them as 
their risen Lord is the fullness of salvation. 
It is the reconciliation of the world and God 
(Rom. 5:1-2, Col. 1:20); the restoration of 
the unity and harmony of all creation 
which the Old Testament spoke of with 
such longing. Because the walls of hostility 
between God and humankind were broken 
down in the life and death of the true, per- 
fect servant, union and well-being between 
God and the world were finally fully possi- 
ble (Eph. 2:13-22; Gal. 3:28). 
c. Jesus and the community of believers 


As his first gift to his followers, the risen 
Jesus gave his gift of peace. This gift perme- 
ated the meetings between the risen Jesus 
and his followers (Jn. 20:19-29). So intense 
was that gift and so abiding was its power 
that the remembrance of that gift and the 
daily living of it became the hallmark of the 
community of faith. Simultaneously, Jesus 
gave his Spirit to those who followed him. 
These two personal and communal gifts are 
inseparable. In the Spirit of Jesus the com- 
munity of believers was enabled to recog- 
nized and to proclaim the Savior of the 
world. 

Gifted with Jesus’ own Spirit, they cold 
recognize what God had done and know in 
their own lives the power of the One who 
creates from nothing. The early Christian 
communities knew that this power and the 
reconciliation and peace which marked it 
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were not yet fully operative in their world. 
They struggled with external persecution 
and with interior sun, as so all people. But 
their experience of the Spirit of God and 
their memory of the Chirst who was with 
them nevertheless enabled them to look for- 
ward with unshakable confidence to the 
time when the fullness of God's reign would 
make itself known in the world. At the same 
time, they knew that they were called to be 
ministers of reconciliation (2 Cor. 5:19-20), 
people who would make the peace which 
God had established visible through the 
love and the unity within their own commu- 
nities. 

Jesus Christ, then, is our peace, and in his 
death-resurrection he gives God's peace to 
our world. In him God has indeed reconciled 
the world, made it one, and has manifested 
definitively that his will is this reconcilia- 
tion, this unity between God and all peo- 
ples, and among the peoples themselves. 
The way to union has been opened, the cov- 
enant of peace established. The risen Lord's 
gift of peace is inextricably bound to the 
call to follow Jesus and to continue the 
proclamation of God's reign. Matthew's 
Gospel (Mt. 28:16-20; cf. Lk. 24:44-53) tells 
us that Jesus’ last words to his disciples 
were a sending forth and a promise: “I shall 
be with you all days.” In the continuing 
presence of Jesus, disciples of all ages find 
the courage to follow him. To follow Jesus 
Christ implies continual conversion in one’s 
own life as one seeks to act in ways which 
are consonant with the justice, forgiveness 
and love of God's reign. Discipleship 
reaches out to the ends of the earth and 
calls for reconciliation among all peoples so 
that God's purpose, “a plan for the fullness 
of time, to unite all things in him,” (Eph. 
1:10) will be fulfilled. 

3. Conclusion 


Even a brief examination of war and peace 
in the scriptures makes it clear that they do 
not provide us with detailed answers to the 
specifics of the questions which we face 
today. They do not speak specifically of nu- 
clear war or nuclear weapons, for these were 
beyond the imagination of the communities 
in which the scriptures were formed. The 
sacred texts do, however, provide us with 
urgent direction when we look at today's 
concrete realities. The fullness of eschato- 
logical peace remains before us in hope, and 
yet the gift of peace is already ours in the 
reconciliation effected in Jesus Christ. 
These two profoundly religious meanings of 
peace inform and influence all other mean- 
ings for Christians. Because we have been 
gifted with God's peace in the risen Christ, 
we are called to our own peace and to the 
making of peace in our world. As disciples 
and as children of God it is our task to seek 
for ways in which to make the forgiveness, 
justice and mercy, and love of God visible in 
a world where violence and enmity are too 
often the norm. When we listen to God’s 
word, we hear again and always the call to 
repentance and to belief: to repentance be- 
cause, although we are redeemed, we contin- 
ue to need redemption; to belief because al- 
though the reign of God is near, it is still 
seeking its fullness. 

B. Kingdom and history 


The Christian understanding of history is 
hopeful and confident but also sober and re- 
alistic. “Christian optimism based on the 
glorious cross of Christ and the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit is no excuse for self-de- 
ception. For Christians, peace on earth is 
always a challenge because of the presence 
of sin in man’s heart.“ Peace must be 
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built on the basis of justice in a world where 
the personal and social consequences of sin 
are evident. 

Christian hope about history is rooted in 
our belief in God as creator and sustainer of 
our existence and our conviction that the 
kingdom of God will come in spite of sin, 
human weakness and failure. It is precisely 
because sin is part of history that the real- 
ization of the peace of the kingdom is never 
permanent or total. This is the continuing 
refrain from the patristic period to Pope 
John Paul II. 

“For it was sin and hatred that were an 
obstacle to peace with God and with others: 
He destroyed them by the offering of life on 
the cross; he reconciled in one body those 
who were hostile (cf. Eph. 2:16; Rom. 12:5) 


“Although Christians put all their best 
energies into preventing war or stopping it, 
they do not deceive themselves about their 
ability to cause peace to triumph nor about 
the effect of their efforts to this end. They 
therefore concern themselves with all 
human initiatives in favor of peace and very 
often take part in them. But they regard 
them with realism and humility. One could 
almost say that they relativize them in two 
senses: They relate them both to the self- 
deception of humanity and to God's saving 
plan.” 15 

Christians are called to live the tension 
between the vision of the reign of God and 
its concrete realization in history. The ten- 
sion is often described in terms of “already 
but not yet’: i.e we already live in the 
grace of the kingdom, but it is not yet the 
completed kingdom. Hence, we are a pilgrim 
people in a world marked by conflict and in- 
justice. Christ’s grace is at work in the 
world; his command of love and his call to 
reconciliation are not purely future ideals 
but call us to obedience today. 

With Pope Paul VI and Pope John Paul II 
we are convinced that peace is possible.” '* 
At the same time experience convinces us 
that “in this world a totally and permanent- 
ly peaceful human society is unfortunately 
a utopia, and that ideologies that hold up 
that prospect as easily attainable are based 
on hopes that cannot be realized, whatever 
the reason behind them.“ 

This recognition—that peace is possible 
but never assured and that its possibility 
must be continually protected and preserved 
in the face of obstacles and attacks upon 
it—accounts in large measure for the com- 
plexity of Catholic teaching on warfare. In 
the kingdom of God peace and justice will 
be fully realized. Justice is always the foun- 
dation of peace. In history, efforts to pursue 
both peace and justice are at times in ten- 
sion, and the struggle for justice may 
threaten certain forms of peace. 

It is within this tension of kingdom and 
history that Catholic teaching has ad- 
dressed the problem of war. Wars mark the 
fabric of human history, distort the life of 
nations today and, in the form of nuclear 
weapons, threaten the destruction of the 
world as we know it and the civilization 
which has been patiently constructed over 
centuries. The causes of war are multiple 
and not easily identified. Christians will 
find in any violent situation the conse- 
quences of sin: not only sinful patterns of 
domination, oppression or aggression, but 
the conflict of values and interests which il- 
lustrate the limitations of a sinful world. 
The threat of nuclear war which affects the 
world today reflects such sinful patterns 
and conflicts. 

In the “already but not yet” of Christian 
existence, members of the church choose 
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different paths to move toward the realiza- 
tion of the kingdom in history. As we exam- 
ine both the positions open to individuals 
for forming their consciences on war and 
peace and the Catholic teaching on the obli- 
gation of the state to defend society, we 
draw extensively on the pastoral constitu- 
tion for two reasons, > 

First, we find its treatment of the nature 
of peace and the avoidance of war compel- 
ling, for it represents the prayerful thinking 
of bishops of the entire world and calls vig- 
orously for fresh new attitudes while faith- 
fully reflecting traditional church teaching. 
Second, the council fathers were familiar 
with more than the horrors of World Wars I 
and II. They saw conflicts continuing “to 
produce their devastating effect day by day 
somewhere in the world,” the increasing fe- 
rocity of warfare made possible by modern 
scientific weapons, guerrilla warfare “drawn 
out by new methods of deceit and subver- 
sion” and terrorism regarded as a new way 
to wage war.““ The same phenomena mark 
our day. 

For similar reasons we draw heavily upon 
the popes of the nuclear age, from Pope 
Pius XII through Pope John Paul II. The 
teaching of popes and councils must be in- 
carnated by each local church in a manner 
understandable to its culture. This allows 
each local church to bring its unique in- 
sights and experience to bear on the issues 
shaping our world. From 1966 to the 
present, American bishops, individually and 
collectively, have issued numerous state- 
ments on the issues of peace and war, rang- 
ing from the Vietnam War to conscientious 
objection and the use of nuclear weapons. 
These statements reflect not only the con- 
cerns of the hierarchy, but also the voices of 
our people, who have increasingly expressed 
to us their alarm over the threat of war. In 
this letter we wish to continue and develop 
the teaching on peace and war which we 
have previously made and which reflects 
both the teaching of the universal church 
and the insights and experience of the 
Catholic community of the United States. 

It is significant that explicits treatment of 
war and peace is reserved for the final chap- 
ter of the pastoral constitution. Only after 
exploring the nature and destiny of the 
human person does the council take up the 
nature of peace, which it sees not as an end 
in itself, but as an indispensable condition 
for the task of constructing for all men ev- 
erywhere a world more genuinely 
human.” +° And understanding of this task 
is crucial to understanding the church's 
view of the moral choices open to us as 
Christians. 


C. The moral choices for the kingdom 


In one of its most frequently quoted pas- 
Sages the pastoral constitution declares that 
it is necessary to undertake a completely 
fresh reappraisal of war.“ 2% The council's 
teaching situates this call for a “fresh reap- 
praisal” within the context of a broad anal- 
ysis of the dignity of the human person and 
the state of the world today. If we lose sight 
of this broader discussion we cannot grasp 
the council's wisdom. For the issue of war 
and peace confronts everyone with a basic 
question: What contributes to and what im- 
pedes the construction of a more genuinely 
human world? If we are to evaluate war 
with an entirely new attitude, we must be 
serious about approaching the human 
person with an entirely new attitude. The 
obligation for all of humanity to work 
toward universal respect for human rights 
and human dignity is a fundamental imper- 
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ative of the social, economic and political 
order. 

It is clear then that to evaluate war with a 
new attitude, we must go far beyond an ex- 
amination of weapons systems or military 
strategies. We must probe the meaning of 
the moral choices which are ours as Chris- 
tians. In accord with the vision of Vatican 
II, we need to be sensitive to both the 
danger of war and the conditions of true 
freedom within which moral choices can be 
made.“ Peace is the setting in which moral 
choice can be most effectively exercised. 
How can we move toward that peace which 
is indispensable for true human freedom? 
How do we define such peace? 


1. The Nature of Peace 


The Catholic tradition has always under- 
stood the meaning of peace in positive 
terms. Peace is both a gift of God and a 
human work. It must be constructed on the 
basis of central human values: truth, jus- 
tice, freedom and love. The pastoral consti- 
tution states the traditional conception of 
peace: 

Peace is not merely the absence of war. 
Nor can it be reduced solely to the mainte- 
nance of a balance of power between en- 
emies. Nor is it brought about by dictator- 
ship. Instead, it is rightly and appropriately 
called ‘an enterprise of justice’ (Is. 32:7). 
Peace results from that harmony built into 
human society by its divine founder and ac- 
tualized by men as they thirst after ever 
greater justice.“ 

Pope John Paul II has enhanced this posi- 
tive conception of peace by relating it with 
new philosophical depth to the church's 
teaching on human dignity and human 
rights. The relationship was articulated in 
his 1979 Address to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations and also in his World 
Day of Peace Message of 1982: 

“Unconditional and effective respect for 
each one’s unprescriptable and unalienable 
rights is the necessary condition in order 
that peace may reign in a society. Vis-a-vis 
these basic rights, all others are in a way 
derivatory and secondary. In a society in 
which these rights are not protected, the 
very idea of universality is dead as soon as a 
small group of individuals set up for their 
own exclusive advantage a principle of dis- 
crimination whereby the rights and even 
the lives of others are made dependent on 
the whim of the stronger.“ 

As we have already noted, however, the 
protection of human rights and the preser- 
vation of peace are tasks to be acomplished 
in a world marked by sin and conflict of var- 
ious kinds. The church's teaching on war 
and peace establishes a strong presumption 
against war which is binding on all; it then 
examines when this presumption may be 
overriden, precisely in the name of preserv- 
ing the kind of peace which protects human 
dignity and human rights. 


2. The Presumption Against War and the 
Principle of Legitimate Self-Defense 


Under the rubric “curbing the savagery of 
war,” the council contemplates the ‘‘melan- 
choly state of humanity.” It looks at this 
world as it is, not simply as we would want it 
to be. The view is stark: ferocious new 
means of warfare threatening savagery sur- 
passing that of the past, deceit, subversion, 
terrorism, genocide. This last crime in par- 
ticular is vehemently condemned as horren- 
dous, but all activities which deliberately 
conflict with the all-embracing principles of 
universal natural law, which is permanently 
binding, are criminal, as are all orders com- 
manding such action. Supreme commenda- 
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tion is due the courage of those who openly 
and fearlessly resist those who issue such 
commands. All individuals, especially gov- 
ernment officials and experts, are bound to 
honor and improve upon agreements which 
are “aimed at making military activity and 
its consequences less inhuman” and which 
“better and more workably lead to restrain- 
ing the frightfulness of war.“ 24 

This remains a realistic appraisal of the 
world today. Later in this section the coun- 
cil calls for us to strain every muscle as we 
work for the time when all war can be com- 
pletely outlawed by international consent.” 
We are told, however, that this goal requires 
the establishment of some universally rec- 
ognized public authority with effective 
power to safeguard, on the behalf of all, se- 
curity, regard for justice and respect for 
rights.""*5 But what of the present? The 
council is exceedingly clear, as are the 
popes: 

“Certainly war has not been rooted out of 
human affairs. As long as the danger of war 
remains and there is no competent and suf- 
ficiently powerful authority at the interna- 
tional level, governments cannot be denied 
the right to legitimate defense once every 
means of peaceful settlement has been ex- 
hausted. Therefore, government authorities 
and others who share public responsibility 
have the duty to protect the welfare of the 
people entrusted to their care and to con- 
duct such grave matters soberly. 

“But it is one thing to undertake military 
action for the just defense of the people, 
and something else again to seek the subju- 
gation of other nations. Nor does the posses- 
sion of war potential make every military or 
political use of it lawful. Neither does the 
mere fact that war has unhappily begun 
mean that all is fair between the warring 
parties.” 2° 

The Christian has no choice but to defend 
peace, properly understood, against aggres- 
sion. This is an inalienable obligation. It is 
the how of defending peace which offers 
moral options. We stress this principle again 
because we observe so much misunderstand- 
ing about both those who resist bearing 
arms and those who bear them. Great num- 
bers from both traditions provide examples 
the world continues to need. 

Of the millions of men and women who 
have served with integrity in the armed 
forces, many have laid down their lives. 
Many other serve today throughout the 
world in the difficult and demanding task of 
helping to preserve that peace of a sort” of 
which the council speaks. 

We see many deeply sincere individuals 
who, far from being indifferent or apathetic 
to world evils, believe strongly in conscience 
that they are best defending true peace by 
refusing to bear arms. In some cases they 
are motivated by their understanding of the 
Gospel and the life and death of Jesus as 
for bidding all violence. In others, their mo- 
tivation is simply to give personal example 
of Christian forbearance as a positive, con- 
structive approach toward living reconcilia- 
tion with enemies. In still other cases, they 
propose or engage in “active non-violence” 
as programed resistance to thwart aggres- 
sion or to render ineffective any oppression 
attempted by force of arms. No government, 
and certainly no Christian, may simply 
assume that such individuals are mere 
pawns of conspiratorial forces or guilty of 
cowardice. 

Catholic teaching sees these two distinct 
moral responses as having a complementary 
relationship in the sense that both seek to 
serve the common good. They differ in their 
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perception of how the common good is to be 
defended most effectively, but both re- 
sponses testify to the Christian conviction 
that peace must be pursued and rights de- 
fended within moral restraints and in the 
context of defining other basic human 
values. 

In all of this discussion of distinct choices, 
of course, we are referring to options open 
to individuals. The council and the popes 
have stated clearly that governments 
threatened by armed, unjust aggression 
must defend their people. This includes de- 
fense by armed force if necessary as a last 
resort. We shall discuss below the conditions 
and limits imposed on such defense. Even 
when speaking of individuals, however, the 
council is careful to preserve the fundamen- 
tal right of defense. Some choose not to vin- 
dicate their rights by armed force and adopt 
other methods of defense, but they do not 
lose the right of defense nor may they re- 
nounce their obligations to others. They are 
praised by the council, as long as the rights 
and duties of others or of the community 
itself are not injured. 

Pope Pius XII is especially strong in his 
conviction about the responsibility of the 
Christian to resist unjust aggression: 

“A people threatened with an unjust ag- 
gression, or already its victim, may not 
remain passively indifferent, if it would 
think and act as befits a Christian. All the 
more does the solidarity of the family of na- 
tions forbid others to behave as mere spec- 
tators, in any attitude of apathetic neutrali- 
ty. Who will ever measure the harm already 
caused in the past by such indifference to 
war of aggression, which is quite alien to 
the Christian instinct? How much more 
keenly has it brought any advantage in rec- 
ompense? On the contrary, it has only reas- 
sured and encouraged the authors and fo- 
mentors of aggression, while it obliges the 
several peoples, left to themselves, to in- 
crease their armaments indefinitely... . 

“Among (the) goods (of humanity) some 
are of such importance for society that it is 
perfectly lawful to defend them against 
unjust aggression. Their defense is even an 
obligation for the nations as a whole, who 
have a duty not to abandon a nation that is 
attacked.” ** 

None of the above is to suggest, however, 
that armed force is the only defense against 
unjust aggression, regardless of circum- 
stances. Well does the council require that 
grave matters concerning the protection of 
peoples be conducted soberly. The council 
fathers were well aware that in today's 
world, the “horror and perversity of war are 
immensely magnified by the multiplication 
of scientific weapons. For acts of war involv- 
ing these weapons can inflict massive and 
indiscriminate destruction far exceeding the 
bounds of legitimate defense.“ Hence we 
are warned: Men of our time must realize 
that they will have to give a somber reckon- 
ing for their deeds of war. For the course of 
the future will depend largely on the deci- 
sions they make today.“ » There must be 
serious and continuing study and efforts to 
develop programmed methods for both indi- 
viduals and nations to defend against unjust 
aggression without using violence. 

We believe work to develop nonviolent 
means of fending off aggression and resolv- 
ing conflict best reflects the call of Jesus 
both to love and to justice. Indeed, each in- 
crease in the potential destructiveness of 
weapons and therefore of war serves to un- 
derline the rightness of the way that Jesus 
mandated to his followers. But, on the other 
hand, the fact of aggression, oppression and 
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injustice in our world also serves to legiti- 
mate the resort to weapons and armed force 
in defense of justice. We must recognize the 
reality of the paradox we face as Christians 
living in the context of the world as it per- 
sently exists; we must continue to articulate 
our belief that love is possible and the only 
real hope for all human relations, and yet 
accept that force, even deadly force, is 
sometimes justified and that nations must 
provide for their defense. It is the mandate 
of Christians in the face of this paradox to 
strive to resolve it through an even greater 
commitment to Christ and his message. As 
Pope John Paul II said: 

“Christains are aware that plans based on 
aggression, domination and the manipula- 
tion of others lurk in human hearts, and 
sometimes even secretly nourish human in- 
tentions in spite of certain declarations or 
manifestations of a pacifist nature. For 
Christians know that in this world a totally 
and permanently peaceful human society is 
unfortunately a utopia and that ideologies 
that hold up that prospect as easily attain- 
able are based on hopes that cannot be real- 
ized, whatever the reason behind them. 

“It is a question of a mistaken view of the 
human condition, a lack of application in 
considering the question as a whole; or it 
may be a case of evasion in order to calm 
fear, or in still other cases a matter of calcu- 
lated self-interest. Christians are convinced, 
if only because they have learned from per- 
sonal experience, that these deceptive hopes 
lead straight to the false peace of totalitar- 
ian regimes. But this realistic view in no 
way prevents Christians from working for 
peace; instead, it stirs up their ardor, for 
they also know that Christ’s victory over de- 
ception, hate and death gives those in love 
with peace a more decisive motive for action 
than what the most generous theories about 
man have to offer; Christ's victory likewise 
gives a hope more surely based than any 
hope held out by the most audacious 
dreams. 

“This is why Christians, even as they 
strive to resist and prevent every form of 
warfare, have no hesitation in recalling 
that, in the name of an elementary require- 
ment of justice, peoples have a right and 
even a duty to protect their existence and 
freedom by proportionate means against an 
unjust aggressor.” °° 

In light of the framework of Catholic 
teaching on the nature of peace, the avoid- 
ance of war and the state's right of legiti- 
mate defense, we can now spell out certain 
moral principles within the Catholic tradi- 
tion which provide guidance for public 
policy and individual choice. 


3. The Just-War Criteria 


The moral theory of the just-war“ or 
“limited-war"’ doctrine begins with the pre- 
sumption which binds all Christians: We 
should do no harm to our neighbors; how we 
treat our enemy is the key test of whether 
we love our neighbor; and the possibility of 
taking even one human life is a prospect we 
should consider in fear and trembling. How 
is it possible to move from these presump- 
tions to the idea of a justifiable use of lethal 
force? 

Historically and theologically the clearest 
answer to the question is found in St. Au- 
gustine. Augustine was impressed by the 
fact and the consequences of sin in history— 
the “not yet“ dimension of the kingdom. In 
his view war was both the result of sin anda 
tragic remedy for sin in the life of political 
societies. War arose from disordered ambi- 
tions, but it could also be used in some cases 
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at least to restrain evil and protect the inno- 
cent. The classic case which illustrated his 
view was the use of lethal force to prevent 
aggression against innocent victims. Faced 
with the fact of attack on the innocent, the 
presumption that we do no harm even to 
our enemy yielded to the command of love 
understood as the need to restrain an enemy 
who would injure the innocent. 

The just-war argument has taken several 
forms in the history of Catholic theology, 
but this Augustinian insight is its central 
premise.*! In the 20th century, papal teach- 
ing has used the logic of Augustine and 
Aquinas ** to articulate a right of self-de- 
fense for states in a decentralized interna- 
tional order and to state the criteria for ex- 
ercising that right. The essential position 
was stated by Vatican II: “As long as the 
danger of war persists and there is no inter- 
national authority with the necessary com- 
petence and power, governments cannot be 
denied the right of lawful self-defense, once 
all peace efforts have failed.” * We have al- 
ready indicated the centrality of this princi- 
ple for understanding Catholic teaching 
about the state and its duties. 

Just-war teaching has evolved, however, 
as an effort to prevent war; only if war 
cannot be rationally avoided does the teach- 
ing then seek to restrict and reduce its hor- 
rors. It does this by establishing a set of rig- 
orous conditions which must be met if the 
decision to go to war is to be morally per- 
missible. Such a decision, especially today, 
requires extraordinarily strong reasons for 
overriding the presumption in favor of 
peace and against war. This is one signifi- 
cant reason why valid just-war teaching 
makes provision for conscientious dissent. It 
is presumed that all sane people prefer 
peace, never want to initiate war and accept 
even the most justifiable defensive war only 
as a sad necessity. Only the most powerful 


reasons may be permitted to override such 
objection. In the words of Pope Pius XII: 


“The Christian will for peace. . is very 
careful to avoid recourse to the force of 
arms in the defense of rights which, howev- 
er legitimate, do not offset the risk of kin- 
dling a blaze with all its spiritual and mate- 
rial consequences.“ 

The determination of when conditions 
exist which allow the resort to force in spite 
of the strong presumption against it is made 
in light of jus ad bellum criteria. The deter- 
mination of how even a justified resort to 
force must be conducted is made in light of 
the jus in bello criteria. We shall briefly ex- 
plore the meaning of both.“ 

Jus ad Bellum: Why and when recourse to 
war is permissible. 


a. Just cause 


War is permissible only to confront “‘a real 
and certain danger,” i.e., to protect innocent 
life, to preserve conditions necessary for 
decent human existence and to secure basic 
human rights. As both Pope Pius XII and 
Pope John XXIII made clear, if war of retri- 
bution was ever justifiable, the risks of 
modern war negate such a claim today. 


b. Competent authority 


In the Catholic tradition the right to use 
force has always been joined to the common 
good; war must be declared by those with re- 
sponsibility for public order, not by private 
groups or individuals. 

The requirement that a decision to go to 
war must be made by competent authority 
is particularly important in a democratic so- 
ciety. It needs detailed treatment here since 
it involves a broad spectrum of related 
issues. Some of the bitterest divisions of so- 
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ciety in our own nation's history, for exam- 
ple, have been provoked over the question 
of whether or not a president of the United 
States has acted constitutionally and legally 
in involving our country in a de facto war, 
even if—indeed, especially if—war was never 
formally declared. Equally perplexing prob- 
lems of conscience can be raised for individ- 
uals expected or legally required to go to 
war even though our duly elected represent- 
atives in Congress have in fact voted for 
war. 

The criterion of competent authority is of 
further importance in a day when revolu- 
tionary war has become commonplace. His- 
torically, the just-war tradition has been 
open to a “just revolution” position, recog- 
nizing that an oppressive government may 
lose its claim to legitimacy. Insufficient ana- 
lytical attention has been given to the moral 
issues of revolutionary warfare. The mere 
possession of sufficient weaponry, for exam- 
ple, does not legitimize the initiation of war 
by “insurgents” against an established gov- 
ernment, any more than the government’s 
systematic oppression of its people can be 
carried out under the doctrine of “national 
security.” 

While the legitimacy of revolution in 
some circumstances cannot be denied, just- 
war teachings must be applied as rigorously 
to revolutionary-counterrevolutionary con- 
flicts as to others. The issue of who consti- 
tutes competent authority and how such au- 
thority is exercised in essential. 

When we consider in this letter the issues 
of conscientious objection and selective con- 
scientious objection, the issue of competent 
authority will arise again. 


c. Comparative justice 


Questions concerning the means of 
waging war today, particularly in view of 
the destructive potential of weapons, have 
tended to override questions concerning the 
comparative justice of the positions of re- 
spective adversaries or enemies. In essence: 
Which side is sufficiently “right” in a dis- 
pute, and are the values at stake critical 
enough to override the presumption against 
war? The question in its most basic form is 
this: Do the rights and values involved justi- 
fy killing? For whatever the means used, 
war by definition involves violence, destruc- 
tion, suffering and death. 

The category of comparative justice is de- 
signed to emphasize the presumption 
against war which stands at the beginning 
of just-war teaching. In a world of sovereign 
states recognizing neither a common moral 
authority nor a central political authority 
comparative justice stresses that no state 
should act on the basis that it has “absolute 
justice” on its side. Every party to a conflict 
should acknowledge the limits of its “just 
cause” and the consequent requirement to 
use only limited means in pursuit of its ob- 
jectives. Far from legitimizing a crusade 
mentality, comparative justice is designed to 
relativize absolute claims and to restrain the 
use of force even in a “justified” conflict.** 

Given techniques of propaganda and the 
ease with which nations and individuals 
either assume or delude themselves into be- 
lieving that God or right is clearly on their 
side, the test of comparative justice may be 
extremely difficult to apply. Clearly, howev- 
er, this is not the case in every instance of 
war. Blatant aggression from without and 
subversion from within are often enough 
readily identifiable by all reasonably fair- 
minded people. 

d. Right intention 


Right intention is related to just cause— 
war can be legitimately intended only for 
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the reasons set forth above as a just cause. 
During the conflict, right intention means 
pursuit of peace and reconciliation, includ- 
ing avoiding unnecessarily destructive acts 
or imposing unreasonable conditions (e.g., 
unconditional surrender). 


e. Last resort 


For resort to war to be justified, all peace- 
ful alternatives must have been exhausted. 
There are formidable problems in this re- 
quirement. No international organization 
currently in existence has exercised suffi- 
cient internationally recognized authority 
to be able either to mediate effectively in 
most cases or to prevent conflict by the 
intervention of U.N. or other peacekeeping 
forces. Furthermore, there is a tendency for 
nations or peoples which perceive conflict 
between or among other nations as advanta- 
geous to themselves to attempt to prevent a 
peaceful settlement rather than advance it. 

We regret the apparent unwillingness of 
some to see in the United Nations organiza- 
tion the potential for world order which 
exists and to encourage its development. 
Pope Paul VI called the United Nations the 
last hope for peace. The loss of this hope 
cannot be allowed to happen. Pope John 
Paul II is again instructive on this point: 

“I wisn above all to repeat my confidence 
in you, the leaders and members of the 
international organizations, and in you, the 
international officials! In the course of the 
last 10 years your organizations have too 
often been the object of attempts at manip- 
ulation on the part of nations wishing to ex- 
ploit such bodies. However it remains true 
that the present multiplicity of violent 
clashes, divisions and blocks on which bilat- 
eral relations founder, offer the great inter- 
national organizations the opportunity to 
engage upon the qualitative change in their 
activities, even to reform on certain points 
their own structures in order to take into 
account new realities and to enjoy effective 
power.“ 37 


f. Probability of success 


This is a difficult criterion to apply, but 
its purpose is to prevent irrational resort to 
force or hopeless resistance when the out- 
come of either will clearly be disproportion- 
ate or futile. The determination includes a 
recognition that at times defense of key 
values, even against great odds, may be a 
“proportionate” witness. 

g. Proportionality 

In terms of the jus ad bellum criteria, pro- 
portionality means that the damage to be 
inflicted and the costs incurred by war must 
be proportionate to the good expected by 
taking up arms. Nor should judgments con- 
cerning proportionality be limited to the 
temporal order without regard to a spiritual 
dimension in terms of damage.“ cost“ and 
“the good expected.” In today’s 
interdependent world even a local conflict 
can affect people everywhere; this is par- 
ticularly the case when the nuclear powers 
are involved. Hence a nation cannot justly 
go to war today without considering the 
effect of its action on others and on the 
international community. 

This principle of proportionality applies 
throughout the conduct of the war as well 
as to the decision to begin warfare. During 
the Vietnam War our bishops’ conference 
ultimately concluded that the conflict had 
reached such a level of devastation to the 
adversary and damage to our own society 
that continuing it could not be justified.** 
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Jus in Bello 


Even when the stringent conditions which 
justify resort to war are met, the conduct of 
war (Le., strategy, tactics and individual ac- 
tions) remains subject to continuous scruti- 
ny in light of two principles which have spe- 
cial significance today precisely because of 
the destructive capability of modern techno- 
logical warfare. These principles are propor- 
tionality and discrimination. In discussing 
them here we shall apply them to the ques- 
tion of jus ad bellum as well as jus in bello; 
for today it becomes increasingly difficult to 
make a decision to use any kind of armed 
force, however limited initially in intention 
and in the destructive power of the weapons 
employed, without facing at least the possi- 
bility of escalation to broader, or even total, 
war and to the use of weapons of horren- 
dous destructive potential. This is especially 
the case when adversaries are superpow- 
ers,” as the council clearly envisioned: 

“Indeed, if the kind of weapons now 
stocked in the arsenals of the great powers 
were to be employed to the fullest, the 
result would be the almost complete recipro- 
cal slaughter of one side by the other, not to 
speak of the widespread devastation that 
would follow in the world and the deadly af- 
tereffects resulting from the use of such 
weapons.“ 

It should not be thought, of course, that 
massive slaughter and destruction would 
result only from the extensive use of nucle- 
ar weapons. We recall with horror the 
carpet and incendiary bombings of World 
War II, the deaths of hundreds of thou- 
sands in various regions of the world 
through “conventional” arms, the unspeak- 
able use of gas and other forms of chemical 
warfare, the destruction of homes and of 
crops, the utter suffering war has wrought 
during the centuries before and the decades 
since the use of the atom bomb.“ Neverthe- 
less, every honest person must recognize 
that, especially given the proliferation of 
modern scientific weapons, we now face pos- 
sibilities which are appalling to contem- 
plate. Today, as never before, we must ask 
not merely what will happen but what may 
happen, especially if major powers embark 
on war. Pope John Paul II has repeatedly 
pleaded that world leaders confront this re- 
ality: 

“(Dn view of the difference between clas- 
sical warfare and nuclear or bacteriological 
war—a difference so to speak of nature—and 
in view of the scandal of the arms race seen 
against the background of the needs of the 
Third World, this right (of defense), which 
is very real in principle, only underlines the 
urgency of world society to equip itself with 
effective means of negotiation. In this way 
the nuclear terror that haunts our time can 
encourage us to enrich our common herit- 
age with a very simple discovery that is 
within our reach, namely that war is the 
most barbarous and least effective way of 
resolving conflicts.“ 0 

The Pontifical Academy of Sciences reaf- 
firmed the Holy Father’s theme in its No- 
vember 1981 “Statement on the Conse- 
quences of Nuclear War.” Then, in a meet- 
ing convoked by the pontifical academy, 
representatives of national academies of sci- 
ence from throughout the world issued a 
“Declaration on the Prevention of Nuclear 
War“ which specified the meaning of Pope 
John Paul II's statement that modern war- 
fare differs by nature from previous forms 
of war. The scientists said: 

“Throughout its history humanity has 
been confronted with war, but since 1945 
the nature of warfare has changed so pro- 
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foundly that the future of the human race, 
of generations yet unborn, is imperiled, . . . 
For the first time it is possible to cause 
damage on such a catastrophic scale as to 
wipe out a large part of civilization and to 
endanger its very survival. The large-scale 
use of such weapons could trigger major and 
irreversible ecological and genetic changes 
whose limits cannot be predicted.“ 

And earlier, with such thoughts plainly in 
mind, the council had made its own the 
condemnation of total war already pro- 
nounced by recent popes." +? This condem- 
nation is demanded by the principles of pro- 
portionality and discrimination. Response to 
aggression must not exceed the nature of 
the aggression. To destroy civilization as we 
know it by waging a total war“ as today it 
could be waged would be a monstrously dis- 
proportionate response to aggression on the 
part of any nation. 

Moreover, the lives of innocent persons 
may never be taken directly, regardless of 
the purpose alleged for doing so. To wage 
truly total“ war is by definition to take 
huge numbers of innocent lives. Just re- 
sponse to aggression must be discriminate; it 
must be directed against unjust aggressors, 
not against innocent people caught up in a 
war not of their making. The council there- 
fore issued its memorable declaration: 

“Any act of war aimed indiscriminately at 
the destruction of entire cities or of exten- 
sive areas along with their population is a 
crime against God and man himself. It 
merits unequivocal and unhesitating con- 
demnation.” +3 

When confronting choices among specific 
military options, the question asked by pro- 
portionality is: Once we take into account 
not only the military advantages that will 
be achieved by using this means, but also all 
the harms reasonably expected to follow 
from using it, can its use still be justified? 
We know, of course, that no end can justify 
means evil in themselves, such as the exe- 
cuting of hostages or the targeting of non- 
combatants. Nonetheless, even if the means 
adopted is not evil in itself, it is necessary to 
take into account the probable harms that 
will result from using it and the justice of 
accepting those harms. It is of utmost im- 
portance in assessing harms and the justice 
of accepting them to think about the poor 
and the helpless, for they are usually the 
ones who have the least to gain and the 
most to lose when war's violence touches 
their lives. 

In terms of the arms race, if the real end 
in view is legitimate defense against unjust 
aggression and the means to this end are 
not evil in themselves, we must still examine 
the question of proportionality concerning 
attendant evils. Do the exorbitant costs, the 
general climate of insecurity generated, the 
possibility of accidental detonation of 
highly destructive weapons, the danger of 
error and miscalculation that could provoke 
retaliation and war—do such evils or others 
attendant upon and indirectly deriving from 
the arms race make the arms race itself a 
disproportionate response to aggression? 
Pope John Paul II is very clear in his insist- 
ence that the exercise of the right and duty 
of a people to protect their existence and 
freedom is contingent on the use of propor- 
tionate means.** 

Finally, another set of questions concerns 
the interpretation of the principle of dis- 
crimination. The principle prohibits directly 
intended attacks on non-combatants and 
non-military targets. It raises a series of 
questions about the term “intentional,” the 
category of “non-combatant” and the mean- 
ing of “military.” 
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These questions merit the debate occur- 
ring with increasing frequency today. We 
encourage such debate, for concise and de- 
finitive answers still appear to be wanting. 
Mobilization of forces in modern war in- 
cludes not only the military, but to a signifi- 
cant degree the political economic and 
social sectors. It is not always easy to deter- 
mine who is directly involved in a war 
effort“ or to what degree. Plainly, though, 
not even by the broadest definition can one 
rationally consider combatants entire class- 
es of human beings such as schoolchildren, 
hospital patients, the elderly, the ill, the av- 
erage industrial worker producing goods not 
directly related to military purposes, farm- 
ers and many others. They may never be di- 
rectly attacked. 

Direct attacks on military targets involve 
similar complexities. Which targets are 
“military” ones and which are not? To what 
degree, for instance, does the use (by either 
revolutionaries or regular military forces) of 
a village or housing in a civilian populated 
area invite attack? What of a munitions fac- 
tory in the heart of a city? Who is directly 
responsible for the deaths of non-com- 
batants should the attack be carried out? To 
revert to the question raised earlier, how 
many deaths of non-combatants are tolera- 
ble“ as a result of indirect attacks—attacks 
directed against combat forces and military 
targets which nevertheless kill non-com- 
batants at the same time? 

These two principles in all their complex- 
ity must be applied to the range of weap- 
ons—conventional, nuclear, biological and 
chemical—with which nations are armed 
today. 


4. The Value of Non-Violence 


Moved by the example of Jesus’ life and 
by his teaching, some Christians have from 
the earliest days of the church committed 
themselves to a non-violent lifestyle.“ Some 
understood the Gospel of Jesus to prohibit 
all killing. Some affirmed the use of prayer 
and other spiritual methods as means of re- 
sponding to enmity and hostility. 

In the middle of the second century St. 
Justin proclaimed to his pagan readers that 
Isaiah's prophecy about turning swords into 
ploughshares and spears into sickles had 
been fulfilled as a consequence of Christ's 
coming: 

“And we who delighted in war, in the 
slaughter of one another, and in every other 
kind of inequity have in every part of the 
world converted our weapons into imple- 
ments of peace—our swords into plough- 
shares, our spears into farmers’ tools—and 
we cultivate piety, justice, brotherly charity, 
faith and hope, which we derive from the 
Father through the crucified Savior.” 46 

Writing in the third century, St. Cyprian 
of Carthage struck a similar note when he 
indicated that the Christians of his day did 
not fight against their enemies. He himself 
regarded their conduct as proper: 

“They do not even fight against those 
who are attacking since it is not granted to 
the innocent to kill even the aggressor, but 
promptly to deliver up their souls and blood 
that since so much malice and cruelty are 
rampant in the world they may more quick- 
ly withdraw from the malicious and the 
cruel.” 47 

Some of the early Christian opposition to 
military service was a response to the idola- 
trous practices which prevailed in the 
Roman army. Another powerful motive was 
the fact that army service involved prepara- 
tion for fighting and killing. We see this in 
the case of St. Martin of Tours during the 
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fourth century, who renounced his soldierly 
profession with the explanation: Hitherto I 
have served you as a soldier. Allow me now 
to become a soldier of God . . I am a sol- 
dier of Christ. It is not lawful for me to 
fight.” +8 

In the centuries between the fourth cen- 
tury and our own day, the theme of Chris- 
tian non-violence and Christian pacifism 
has echoed and reechoed, sometimes more 
strongly, sometimes more faintly. One of 
the great non-violent figures in those cen- 
turies was St. Francis of Assisi. Besides 


making personal efforts on behalf of recon- 
ciliation and peace, Francis stipulated that 
lay persons who became members of his 
Third Order were not “to take up lethal 
weapons, or bear them about, against any- 


The vision of Christian non-violence is not 
passive about injustice and the defense of 
the rights of others; it rather affirms and 
exemplifies what it means to resist injustice 
through non-violent methods. 

In the 20th century, prescinding from the 
non-Christian witness of a Mahatma 
Ghandi and its worldwide impact, the non- 
violent witness of such figures as Dorothy 
Day and Martin Luther King has had a pro- 
found impact upon the life of the church in 
the United States. The witness of numerous 
Christians who had preceded them over the 
centuries was affirmed in a remarkable way 
at the Second Vatican Council. 

Two of the passages which were included 
in the final version of the pastoral constitu- 
tion gave particular encouragement for 
Catholics in all walks of life to assess their 
attitudes toward war and military service in 
the light of Christian pacifism. In Para- 
graph 79 the council fathers called upon 
governments to enact laws protecting the 
rights of those who adopted the position of 
conscientious objection to all war: More- 
over, it seems right that laws make humane 
provisions for the case of those who for rea- 
sons of conscience refuse to bear arms, pro- 
vided, however, that they accept some other 
form of service to the human communi- 
ty.“ +° This was the first time a call for legal 
protection of conscientious objection had 
appeared in a document of such promi- 
nence. In addition to its own profound 
meaning this statement took on even more 
significance in light of the praise that the 
council fathers had given in the preceding 
section “to those who renounce the use of 
violence in the vindication of their 
rights.“ o In “Human Life in Our Day” 
(1969), we called for legislative provision to 
recognize selective conscientious objectors 
as well.“! 

As Catholic bishops it is incumbent upon 
us to stress to our own community and to 
the wider society the significance of this 
support for a pacifist option for individuals 
in the teaching of Vatican II and the reaf- 
firmation that the popes have given to non- 
violent witness since the time of the council. 

In the development of a theology of peace 
and the growth of the Christian pacifist po- 
sition among Catholics, these words of the 
pastoral constitution have special signifi- 
cance: All these factors force us to under- 
take a completely fresh reappraisal of 
war.“ The council fathers had reference 
to “the development of armaments by 
modern science (which) has immeasurably 
magnified the horrors and wickedness of 
war.“ ss While the just-war teaching has 
clearly been in possession for the past 1,500 
years of Catholic thought, the new 
moment” in which we find ourselves sees 
the just-war teaching and non-violence as 
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distinct but interdependent methods of eval- 
uating warfare. They diverge on some spe- 
cific conclusions, but they share a common 
presumption against the use of force as a 
means of settling disputes. 

Both find their roots in the Christian 
theological tradition; each contributes to 
the full moral vision we need in pursuit of a 
human peace. We believe the two perspec- 
tives support and complement one another, 
each preserving the other from distortion. 
Finally, in an age of technological warfare, 
analysis from the viewpoint of nonviolence 
and analysis from the viewpoint of the just- 
war teaching often converge and agree in 
their opposition to methods of warfare 
which are in fact indistinguishable from 
total warfare. 


II. WAR AND PEACE IN THE MODERN WORLD: 
PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES 


Both the just-war teaching and non-vio- 
lence are confronted with a unique chal- 
lenge by nuclear warfare. This must be the 
starting point of any further moral reflec- 
tion: Nuclear weapons particularly and nu- 
clear warfare as it is planned today raise 
new moral questions. No previously con- 
ceived moral position escapes the funda- 
mental confrontation posed by contempo- 
rary nuclear strategy. Many have noted the 
similarity of the statements made by emi- 
nent scientists and Vatican II's observation 
that we are forced today “to undertake a 
completely fresh reappraisal of war.“ The 
task before us is not simply to repeat what 
we have said before; it is first to consider 
anew whether and how our religious-moral 
tradition can assess, direct, contain and, we 
hope, help to eliminate the threat posed to 
the human family by the nuclear arsenals 
of the world. Pope John Paul II captured 
the essence of the problem during his pil- 
grimage to Hiroshima: In the past it was 
possible to destroy a village, a town, a 
region, even a country. Now it is the whole 
planet that has come under threat. 

The Holy Father's observation illustrates 
why the moral problem is also a religious 
question of the most profound significance. 
In the nuclear arsenals of the United States 
or the Soviet Union alone there exists a ca- 
pacity to do something no other age could 
imagine: We can threaten the entire 
planet.** For people of faith this means we 
read the Book of Genesis with a new aware- 
ness; the moral issue at stake in nuclear war 
involves the meaning of sin in its most 
graphic dimensions. Every sinful act is a 
confrontation of the creature and the Cre- 
ator. Today the destructive potential of the 
nuclear powers threatens the human 
person, the civilization we have slowly con- 
structed and even the created order itself. 

We live today, therefore, in the midst of a 
cosmic drama: we possess a power which 
should never be used, but which might be 
used if we do not reverse our direction. We 
live with nuclear weapons knowing we 
cannot afford to make one serious mistake. 
This fact dramatizes the precariousness of 
our position, politically, morally and spirit- 
ually. 

A prominent sign of the times“ today is a 
sharply increased awareness of the danger 
of the nuclear arms race. Such awareness 
has produced a public discussion about nu- 
clear policy here and in other countries 
which is unprecedented in its scope and 
depth. What has been accepted for years 
with almost no question is now being sub- 
jected to the sharpest criticism. What previ- 
ously had been defined as a safe and stable 
system of deterrence is today viewed with 
political and moral skepticism. Many forces 
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are at work in this new evaluation, and we 
believe one of the crucial elements is the 
gospel vision of peace which guides our 
work in this pastoral letter. The nuclear age 
has been the theater of our existence for 
almost four decades; today it is being evalu- 
ated with a new perspective. For many the 
leaven of the Gospel and the light of the 
Holy Spirit create the decisive dimension of 
this new perspective. 


A. The new moment 


At the center of the new evaluation of the 
nuclear arms race is a recognition of two 
elements: the destructive potential of nucle- 
ar weapons and the stringent choices which 
the nuclear age poses for both politics and 
morals. 

The fateful passage into the nuclear age 
as a military reality began with the bombing 
of Nagasaki and Hiroshima, events de- 
scribed by Pope Paul VI as a “butchery of 
untold magnitude.” Since then, in spite of 
efforts at control and plans for disarma- 
ment (e.g., the Baruch Plan of 1946), the 
nuclear arsenals have escalated, particularly 
in the two superpowers. The qualitative su- 
periority of these two states, however, 
should not overshadow the fact that four 
other countries possess nuclear capacity and 
a score of states are only steps away from 
becoming nuclear nations.” 

This nuclear escalation has been opposed 
sporadically and selectively, but never effec- 
tively. The race has continued in spite of 
carefully expressed doubts by analysts and 
other citizens and in the face of forcefully 
expressed opposition by public rallies. 
Today the opposition to the arms race is no 
longer selective or sporadic, it is widespread 
and sustained. The danger and destructive- 
ness of nuclear weapons are understood and 
resisted with new urgency and intensity. 
There is in the public debate today an en- 
dorsement of the position submitted by the 
Holy See at the United Nations in 1976: The 
arms race is to be condemned as a danger, 
an act of aggression against the poor, and a 
folly which does not provide the security it 
promises.“ 

Papal teaching has consistently addressed 
the folly and danger of the arms race: but 
the new perception of it which is now held 
by the general public is due in large meas- 
ure to the work of scientists and physicians 
who have described for citizens the concrete 
human consequences of a nuclear war.““ 

In a striking demonstration of his person- 
al and pastoral concern for preventing nu- 
clear war, Pope John Paul II commissioned 
a study by the Pontifical Academy of Sci- 
ences which reinforced the findings of other 
scientific bodies. The Holy Father had the 
study transmitted by personal representa- 
tive to the leaders of the United States, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and 
France, and to the president of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. One of its 
conclusions is especially pertinent to the 
public debate in the United States: 

“Recent talk about winning or even sur- 
viving a nuclear war must reflect a failure to 
appreciate a medical reality: Any nuclear 
war would inevitably cause death, disease 
and suffering of pandemonic proportions 
and without the possibility of effective med- 
ical intervention. That reality leads to the 
same conclusion physicians have reached 
for life-threatening epidemics throughout 
history: Prevention is essential for con- 
trol.” 5° 

This medical conclusion has a moral corol- 
lary. Traditionally the church’s moral 
teaching sought first to prevent war and 
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then to limit its consequences if it occurred. 
Today the possibilities for placing political 
and moral limits on nuclear war are so mini- 
mal that the moral task, like the medical, is 
prevention: As a people, we must refuse to 
legitimate the idea of nuclear war. Such a 
refusal will require not only new ideas and 
new vision, but what the Gospel calls con- 
version of the heart. 

To say no to nuclear war is both a neces- 
sary and a complex task. We are moral 
teachers in a tradition which has always 
been prepared to relate moral principles to 
concrete problems. Particularly in this 
letter we could not be content with simply 
restating general moral principles or repeat- 
ing well-known requirements about the 
ethics of war. We have had to examine, with 
the assistance of a broad spectrum of advis- 
ers of varying persuasions, the nature of ex- 
isting and proposed weapons systems, the 
doctrines which govern their use and the 
consequences of using them. We have con- 
sulted people who engage their lives in pro- 
test against the existing nuclear strategy or 
the United States, and we have consulted 
others who have held or do hold responsibil- 
ity for this strategy. It has been a sobering 
and perplexing experience. In light of the 
evidence which witnesses presented and in 
light of our study, reflection and consulta- 
tion, we must reject nuclear war. But we 
feel obliged to relate our judgement to the 
specific elements which comprise the nucle- 
ar problem. 

Though certain that the dangerous and 
delicate nuclear relationship the superpow- 
ers now maintain should not exist, we un- 
derstand how it came to exist. In a world of 
sovereign states devoid of central authority 
and possessing the knowledge to produce 
nuclear weapons many choices were made, 
some clearly objectionable, others well-in- 
tended with mixed results, which brought 
the world to its present dangerous situation. 

We see with increasing clarity the political 
folly of a system which threatens mutual 
suicide, the psychological damage this does 
to ordinary people, especially the young, the 
economic distortion of priorities—billions 
readily spent for destructive instruments 
while pitched battles are waged daily in our 
legislatures over much smaller amounts for 
the homeless, the hungry and the helpless 
here and abroad. But it is much less clear 
how we translate a no to nuclear war into 
the personal and public choices which can 
move us in a new direction, toward a nation- 
al policy and an international system which 
more adequately reflect the values and 
vision of the Kingdom of God. 

These tensions in our assessment of the 
politics and strategy of the nuclear age re- 
flect the conflicting elements of the nuclear 
dilemma and the balance of terror which it 
has produced. We have said earlier in this 
letter that the fact of war reflects the exist- 
ence of sin in the world. The nuclear threat 
and the danger it poses to human life and 
civilization exemplify in a qualitatively new 
way the perennial struggle of the political 
community to contain the use of force, par- 
ticularly among states. 

Precisely because of the destructive 
nature of nuclear weapons, strategies have 
been developed which previous generations 
would have found unintelligible. Today mili- 
tary preparations are undertaken on a vast 
and sophisticated scale, but the declared 
purpose is not to use the weapons produced. 
Threats are made which would be suicidal 
to implement. The key to security is no 
longer only military secrets, for in some in- 
stances security may best be served by in- 
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forming one's adversary publicly what weap- 
ons one has and what plans exist for their 
use. The presumption of the nation-state 
system that sovereignty implies an ability to 
protect a nation’s territory and population 
is precisely the presumption denied by the 
nuclear capacities of both superpowers, In a 
sense each is at the mercy of the other’s 
perception of what strategy is “rational,” 
what kind of damage is “unacceptable,” how 
“convincing” one side’s threat is to the 
other. 

The political paradox of deterrence has 
also strained our moral conception. May a 
nation threaten what it may never do? May 
it possess what it may never use? Who is in- 
volved in the threat each superpower 
makes: government officials? Or military 
personnel? Or the citizenry in whose de- 
fense the threat is made? 

In brief, the danger of the situation is 
clear; but how to prevent the use of nuclear 
weapons, how to assess deterrence and how 
to delineate moral responsibility in the nu- 
clear age are less clearly seen or stated. Re- 
flecting the complexity of the nuclear prob- 
lem, our arguments in this pastoral must be 
detailed and nuanced; but our no to nuclear 
war must in the end be definitive and deci- 
sive. 


B. Religious leadership and the public 
debate 


Because prevention of nuclear war ap- 
pears from several perspectives to be not 
only the surest but only way to limit its de- 
structive potential, we see our role as moral 
teachers precisely in terms of helping to 
form public opinion with a clear determina- 
tion to resist resort to nuclear war as an in- 
strument of national policy. If “prevention 
is the only cure,“ then there are diverse 
tasks to be performed in preventing what 
should never occur. As bishops we see a spe- 
cific task defined for us in Pope John Paul 
II's 1982 World Day of Peace Message: 

“Peace cannot be built by the power of 
rulers alone. Peace can be firmly construct- 
ed only if it corresponds to the resolute de- 
termination of all people of good will. 
Rulers must be supported and enlightened 
by a public opinion that encourages them 
2 where necessary, expresses disapprov- 
a Pe! 60 

The pope’s appeal to form public opinion 
is not an abstract task. Especially in a de- 
mocracy, public opinion can passively acqui- 
esce in policies and strategies or it can 
through a series of measures indicate the 
limits beyond which a government should 
not proceed. The “new moment” which 
exists in the public debate about nuclear 
weapons provides a creative opportunity 
and a moral imperative to examine the rela- 
tionship between public opinion and public 
policy. We believe it is necessary for the 
sake of prevention to build a barrier against 
the concept of nuclear war as a viable strat- 
egy for defense. There should be a clear 
public resistance to the rhetoric of “winna- 
ble“ nuclear wars, or unrealistic expecta- 
tions of “surviving” nuclear exchanges and 
strategies of “protracted nuclear war.“ We 
oppose such rhetoric. 

We seek to encourage a public attitude 
which sets stringent limits on the kind of 
actions our own government and other gov- 
ernments will take on nuclear policy. We be- 
lieve religious leaders have a task in concert 
with public officials, analysts, private orga- 
nizations and the media to set the limits 
beyond which our military policy should not 
move in word or action. Charting a moral 
course in a complex public policy debate in- 
volves several steps. We will address four 
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questions, offering our reflections on them 
as an invitation to a public moral dialogue: 

1. The use of nuclear weapons; 

2. The policy of deterrence in principle 
and in practice; 

3. Specific steps to reduce the danger of 
war; 

4. Long-term measures of policy and diplo- 
macy. 


C. The use of nuclear weapons 


Establishing moral guidelines in the nu- 
clear debate means addressing first the 
question of the use of nuclear weapons. 
That question has several dimensions. 

It is clear that those in the church who in- 
terpret the gospel teaching as forbidding all 
use of violence would oppose any use of nu- 
clear weapons under any conditions. In a 
sense the existence of these weapons simply 
confirms and reinforces one of the initial in- 
sights of the non-violent position, namely, 
that Christians should not use lethal force 
since the hope of using it selectively and re- 
strictively is so often an illusion. Nuclear 
weapons seem to prove this point in a way 
heretofore unknown. 

For the tradition which acknowledges 
some legitimate use of force, some impor- 
tant elements of contemporary nuclear 
strategies move beyond the limits of moral 
justification. A justifiable use of force must 
be both discriminatory and proportionate. 
Certain aspects of both U.S. and Soviet 
strategies fail both tests as we shall discuss 
below. The technical literature and the per- 
sonal testimony of public officials who have 
been closely associated with U.S. nuclear 
strategy have both convinced us of the over- 
whelming probability that major nuclear 
exchange would have no limits.“ 

On the more complicated issue of limit- 
ed” nuclear war, we are aware of the exten- 
sive literature and discussion which this 
topic has generated.“ As a general state- 
ment, it seems to us that public officials 
would be unable to refute the following con- 
clusion of the study made by the Pontifical 
Academy of Sciences: 

“Even a nuclear attack directed only at 
military facilities would be devastating to 
the country as a whole. This is because mili- 
tary facilities are widespread rather than 
concentrated at only a few points. Thus, 
many nuclear weapons would be exploded. 

“Furthermore, the spread of radiation due 
to the natural winds and atmospheric 
mixing would kill vast numbers of people 
and contaminate large areas. The medical 
facilities of any nation would be inadequate 
to care for the survivors, An objective exam- 
ination of the medical situation that would 
follow a nuclear war leads to but one conclu- 
sion: Prevention is our only recourse.” ®* 


Moral principles and policy choices 
In light of these perspectives we address 
three questions more explicitly: (1) counter- 
population warfare; (2) initiation of nuclear 
war; and (3) limited nuclear war. 


1. Counterpopulation Warfare 


Under no circumstances may nuclear 
weapons or other instruments of mass 
slaughter be used for the purpose of de- 
stroying population centers or other pre- 
dominantly civilian targets. Popes have re- 
peatedly condemned total war,“ which im- 
plies such use. For example, as early as 1954 
Pope Pius XII condemned nuclear warfare 
“when it entirely escapes the control of 
man” and results in “the pure and simple 
annihilation of all human life within the 
radius of action.“ The condemnation was 
repeated by the Second Vatican Council: 
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“Any act of war aimed indiscriminately at 
the destruction of entire cities or of exten- 
sive areas along with their population is a 
crime against God and man itself. It merits 
unequivocal and unhesitating condemna- 
tion.“ 65 

Retaliatory action, whether nuclear or 
conventional, which would indiscriminately 
take many wholly innocent lives, lives of 
people who are in no way responsible for 
reckless actions of their government, must 
also be condemned. This condemnation, in 
our judgment, applies even to the retaliato- 
ry use of weapons striking enemy cities 
after our own have already been struck. No 
Christian can rightfully carry out orders or 
policies deliberately aimed at killing non- 
combatants. €€ 

We make this judgment at the beginning 
of our treatment of nuclear strategy precise- 
ly because the defense of the principle of 
non-combatant immunity is so important 
for an ethic of war and because the nuclear 
age has posed such extreme problems for 
the principle. Later in this letter we shall 
discuss specific aspects of U.S. policy in 
light of this principle and in light of recent 
U.S. policy statements stressing the deter- 
mination not to target directly or strike di- 
rectly against civilian populations. Our con- 
cern about protecting the moral value of 
non-combatant immunity, however, requires 
that we make a clear reassertion of the prin- 
ciple our first word on this matter. 


2. The Initiation of Nuclear War 


We do not perceive any situation in which 
the deliberate initiation of nuclear warfare 
on however restricted a scale can be morally 
justified. Nonnuclear attacks by another 
state must be resisted by other than nuclear 
means. Therefore, a serious moral obliga- 
tion exists to develop non-nuclear defensive 
strategies as rapidly as possible. 

A serious debate is under way on this 
Issue.“ It is cast in political terms, but it 
has a significant moral dimension. Some 
have argued that at the very beginning of a 
war nuclear weapons might be used, only 
against military targets, perhaps in limited 
numbers, Indeed it has long been American 
and NATO policy that nuclear weapons, es- 
pecially so-called tactical nuclear weapons, 
would likely be used if NATO forces in 
Europe seemed in danger of losing a conflict 
that until then had been restricted to con- 
ventional weapons. Large numbers of tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons are now deployed in 
Europe by the NATO forces and about as 
many by the Soviet Union. Some are sub- 
stantially smaller than the bomb used on 
Hiroshima, some are larger. Such weapons, 
if employed in great numbers, would totally 
devastate the densely populated countries 
of Western and Central Europe. 

Whether under conditions of war in 
Europe, parts of Asia or the Middle East, or 
the exchange of strategic weapons directly 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the difficulties of limiting the use of 
nuclear weapons are immense. A number of 
expert witnesses advise us that commanders 
operating under conditions of battle prob- 
ably would not be able to exercise strict con- 
trol; the number of weapons used would be 
expanded beyond the military and the level 
of civilian casualties would rise enormous- 
Iv. No one can be certain that this escala- 
tion would not occur even in the face of po- 
litical efforts to keep such an exchange 
“limited.” The chances of keeping use limit- 
ed seem remote, and the consequences of es- 
calation to mass destruction would be ap- 
palling. Former public officials have testi- 
fied that it is improbable that any nuclear 
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war could actually be kept limited. Their 
testimony and the consequences involved in 
this problem lead us to conclude that the 
danger of escalation is so great that it would 
be morally unjustifiable to initiate nuclear 
war in any form. The danger is rooted not 
only in the technology of our weapons sys- 
tems, but in the weakness and sinfulness of 
human communities. We find the moral re- 
sponsibility of beginning nuclear war not 
justified by rational political objectives. 

This judgment affirms that the willing- 
ness to initiate nuclear war entails a dis- 
tinct, weighty moral responsibility; it in- 
volves transgressing a fragile barrier—politi- 
cal, psychological and moral—which has 
been constructed since 1945. We express re- 
peatedly in this letter our extreme skepti- 
cism about the prospects for controlling a 
nuclear exchange, however limited the first 
use might be. Precisely because of this skep- 
ticism, we judge resort to nuclear weapons 
to counter a conventional attack to be mor- 
ally unjustifiable.“» Consequently we seek 
to reinforce the barrier against any use of 
nuclear weapons. Our support of a no first 
use” policy must be seen in this light. 

At the same time we recognize the respon- 
sibility the United States has had and con- 
tinues to have in assisting allied nations in 
their defense against either a conventional 
or a nuclear attack. Especially in the Euro- 
pean theater, the deterrence of a nuclear 
attack may require nuclear weapons for a 
time, even though their possession and de- 
ployment must be subject to rigid restric- 
tions. 

The need to defend against a conventional 
attack in Europe imposes the political and 
moral burden of developing adequate, alter- 
native modes of defense to present reliance 
on nuclear weapons. Even with the best co- 
ordinated effort—hardly likely in view of 
contemporary political division on this ques- 
tion—development of an alternative defense 
position will still take time. 

In the interim, deterrence against a con- 
ventional attack relies upon two factors: the 
not inconsiderable conventional forces at 
the disposal of NATO and the recognition 
by a potential attacker that the outbreak of 
large-scale conventional war could escalate 
to the nuclear level through accident or 
miscalculation by either side. We are aware 
that NATO's refusal to adopt a “no first 
use” pledge is to some extent linked to the 
deterrent effect of this inherent ambiguity. 
Nonetheless, in light of the probable effects 
of initiating nuclear war, we urge NATO to 
move rapidly toward the adoption of a “no 
first use” policy, but doing so in tandem 
with development of an adequate alterna- 
tive defense posture. 


3. Limited Nuclear War 


It would be possible to agree with our first 
two conclusions and still not be sure about 
retaliatory use of nuclear weapons in what 
is called a “limited exchange.” The issue at 
stake is the real as opposed to the theoreti- 
cal possiblity of a “limited nuclear ex- 
change.” 

We recognize that the policy debate on 
this question is inconclusive and that all 
participants are left with hypothetical pro- 
jections about probable reactions in a nucle- 
ar exchange. While not trying to adjudicate 
the technical debate, we are aware of it and 
wish to raise a series of questions which 
challenge the actual meaning of “limited” 
in this discussion. 

Would leaders have sufficient information 
to know what is happening in a nuclear ex- 
change? 
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Would they be able under the conditions 
of stress, time pressures and fragmentary 
information to make the extraordinarily 
precise decision needed to keep the ex- 
change limited if this were technically possi- 
ble? 

Would military commanders be able in the 
midst of the destruction and confusion of a 
nuclear exchange to maintain a policy of 
“discriminate targeting“? Can this be done 
in modern warfare waged across great dis- 
tances by aircraft and missiles? 

Given the accidents we know about in 
peacetime conditions, what assurances are 
there that computer errors could be avoided 
in the midst of a nuclear exchange? 

Would not the casualties, even in a war 
defined as limited by strategists, still run in 
the millions? 

How limited“ would be the long-term ef- 
fects of radiation, famine, social fragmenta- 
tion and economic dislocation? 

Unless these questions can be answered 
satisfactorily, we will continue to be highly 
skeptical about the real meaning of limit- 
ed. One of the criteria of the just-war tra- 
dition is a reasonable hope of success in 
bringing about justice and peace. We must 
ask whether such a reasonable hope can 
exist once nuclear weapons have been ex- 
changed. The burden of proof remains on 
those who assert that meaningful limitation 
is possible. 

A nuclear response to either conventional 
or nuclear attack can cause destruction 
which goes far beyond “legitimate defense.” 
Such use of nuclear weapons would not be 
justified. 

In the face of this frightening and highly 
speculative debate on a matter involving 
millions of human lives, we believe the most 
effective contribution or moral judgment is 
to introduce perspectives by which we can 
assess the empirical debate. Moral perspec- 
tive should be sensitive not only to the 
quantitative dimensions of a question, but 
to its psychological, human and religious 
characteristics as well. The issue of limited 
war is not simply the size of weapons con- 
templated or the strategies projected. The 
debate should include the psychological and 
political significance of crossing the bounda- 
ry from the conventional to the nuclear 
arena in any form. To cross this divide is to 
enter a world where we have no experience 
of control, much testimony against its possi- 
bility and therefore no moral justification 
for submitting the human community to 
this risk.“ We therefore express our view 
that the first imperative is to prevent any 
use of nuclear weapons and our hope that 
leaders will resist the notion that nuclear 
conflict can be limited, contained or won in 
any traditional sense. 


D. Deterrence in Principle and Practice 


The moral challenge posed by nuclear 
weapons is not exhausted by an analysis of 
their possible uses. Much of the political 
and moral debate of the nuclear age has 
concerned the strategy of deterrence. Deter- 
rence is at the heart of the U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tionship, currently the most dangerous di- 
mension of the nuclear arms race. 


1. The Concept and Development of 
Deterrence Policy 


The concept of deterrence existed in mili- 
tary strategy long before the nuclear age, 
but it has taken on a new meaning and sig- 
nificance since 1945. Essentially deterrence 
means dissuasion of a potential adversary 
from initiating an attack or conflict, often 
by the threat of unacceptable retaliatory 
damage. In the nuclear age deterrence 
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has become the centerpiece of both U.S. and 
Soviet policy. Both superpowers have for 
many years now been able to promise a re- 
taliatory response which can inflict unac- 
ceptable damage.” A situation of stable de- 
terrence depends on the ability of each side 
to deploy its retaliatory forces in ways that 
are not vulnerable to an attack (i.e., protect- 
ed against a first strike“): preserving stabil- 
ity requires a willingness by both sides to re- 
frain from deploying weapons which appear 
to have a first strike capability. 

This general definition of deterrence does 
not explain either the elements of a deter- 
rence strategy or the evolution of deter- 
rence policy since 1945. A detailed descrip- 
tion of either of these subjects would re- 
quire an extensive essay using materials 
which can be found in abundance in the 
technical literature on the subject of deter- 
rence. 7 Particularly significant is the rela- 
tionship between “declaratory policy” (the 
public explanation of our strategic inten- 
tions and capabilities) and “action policy” 
(the actual planning and targeting policies 
to be followed in a nuclear attack). 

The evolution of deterrence strategy has 
passed through several stages of declaratory 
policy. Using the U.S. case as an example, 
there is a significant difference between 
“massive retaliation” and flexible re- 
sponse,” and between “mutual assured de- 
struction” and “countervailing strategy.” It 
is also possible to distinguish between 
“counterforce” and countervalue“ target- 
ing policies; and to contrast a posture of 
“minimum deterrence” with “extended de- 
terrence.” These terms are well known in 
the technical debate on nuclear policy’ they 
are less well known and sometimes loosely 
used in the wider public debate. It is impor- 
tant to recognize that there has been sub- 
stantial continuity in U.S. action policy in 
spite of real changes in declaratory policy.“ 

The recognition of these different ele- 
ments in the deterrent and the evolution of 
policy means that moral assessment of de- 
terrence requires a series of distinct judg- 
ments. They include: an analysis of the fac- 
tual character of the deterrent (e.g., what is 
involved in targeting doctrine); analysis of 
the historical development of the policy 
(e.g., whether changes have occurred which 
are significant for moral analysis of the 
policy); the relationship of deterrence policy 
and other aspects of U.S.-Soviet affairs; and 
determination of the key moral questions 
involved in deterrence policy. 


2. The Moral Assessment of Deterrence 


The distinctively new dimensions of nucle- 
ar deterrence were recognized by policymak- 
ers and strategists only after much reflec- 
tion. Similarly, the moral challenge posed 
by nuclear deterrence was grasped only 
after careful deliberation. The moral and 
political paradox posed by deterrence was 
concisely stated by Vatican II: 

“Undoubtedly, armaments are not 
amassed merely for use in wartime. Since 
the defensive strength of any nation is 
thought to depend on its capacity for imme- 
diate retaliation, the stockpiling of arms 
which grows from year to year serves, in a 
way hitherto unthought of, as a deterrent 
to potential attackers. Many people look 
upon this as the most effective way known 
at the present time for maintaining some 
sort of peace among nations. Whatever one 
may think of this form of deterrent, people 
are convinced that the arms race, which 
quite a few countries have entered, is no in- 
fallible way of maintaining real peace and 
that the resulting so-called balance of power 
is no sure genuine path to achieving it. 
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Rather than eliminate the causes of war, 
the arms race serves only to aggravate the 
position. As long as extravagant sums of 
money are poured into the development of 
new weapons, it is impossible to devote ade- 
quate aid in tackling the misery which pre- 
vails at the present day in the world. In- 
stead of eradicating international conflict 
once and for all, the contagion is spreading 
to other parts of the world. New approach- 
es, based on reformed attitudes, will have to 
be chosen in order to remove this stumbling 
block, to free the earth from its pressing 
anxieties, and give back to the world a genu- 
ine peace.” 74 

Without making a specific moral judg- 
ment on deterrence, the council clearly des- 
ignated the elements of the arms race: the 
tension between “peace of a sort” preserved 
by deterrence and “genuine peace” required 
for a stable international life; the contradic- 
tion between what is spent for destructive 
capacity and what is needed for constructive 
development. 

In the post-conciliar assessment of war 
and peace and specifically of deterrence, dif- 
ferent parties to the political-moral debate 
within the church and in civil society have 
focused on one or another aspect of the 
problem. For some, the fact that nuclear 
weapons have not been used since 1945 
means that deterrence has worked, and this 
fact satisfies the demands of both the politi- 
cal and the moral order. Others contest this 
assessment by highlighing the risk of fail- 
ure involved in continued reliance on deter- 
rence and pointing out how politically and 
morally catastrophic even a single failure 
would be. Still others note that the absence 
of nuclear war is not necessarily proof that 
the policy of deterrence has prevented it. 
Indeed, some would find the policy of deter- 
rence the driving force in the superpower 
arms race. Still other observers, many of 
them Catholic moralists, have stressed that 
deterrence may not morally include the in- 
tention of deliberately attacking civilian 
populations or noncombatants. 

The statements of the NCCB-USCC over 
the past several years have both reflected 
and contributed to the wider moral debate 
on deterrence. In the NCCB pastoral letter 
“To Live in Christ Jesus” (1976), we focused 
on the moral limits of declaratory policy 
while calling for stronger measures of arms 
control.75 In 1979 Cardinal John Krol, 
speaking for the USCC in support of SALT 
II ratification, brought into focus the other 
element of the deterrence problem: The 
actual use of nuclear weapons may have 
been prevented (a moral good), but the risk 
of failure and the physical harm and moral 
evil resulting from possible nuclear war re- 
mained. 

“This explains.“ Cardinal Krol stated, 
“the Catholic dissatisfaction with nuclear 
deterrence and the urgency of the Catholic 
demand that the nuclear arms race be re- 
versed. It is of the utmost importance that 
negotiations proceed to meaningful and con- 
tinuing reductions in nuclear stockpiles and 
eventually to the phasing out altogether of 
nuclear deterrence and the threat of 
mutual-assured destruction.“ 

These two texts, along with the conciliar 
statement, have influenced much of Catho- 
lic opinion expressed recently on the nucle- 
ar question. 

In June 1982, Pope John Paul II provided 
new impetus and insight to the moral analy- 
sis with his statement to the U.N. Second 
Special Session on Disarmament. The pope 
first situated the problem of deterrence 
within the context of world politics. No 
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power, he observes, will admit to wishing to 
start a war, but each distrusts others and 
considers it necessary to mount a strong de- 
fense against attack. He then discusses the 
notion of deterrence: 

“Many even think that such preparations 
constitute the way—even the only way—to 
safeguard peace in some fashion or at least 
to impede to the utmost in an efficacious 
way the outbreak of wars, especially major 
conflicts which might lead to the ultimate 
holocaust of humanity and the destruction 
of the civilization that man has constructed 
so laboriously over the centuries. 

“In this approach one can see the ‘philos- 
ophy of peace’ which was proclaimed in the 
ancient Roman principle: Si vis pacem, para 
bellum. Put in modern terms, this ‘philoso- 
phy’ has the label of ‘deterrence’ and one 
can find it in various guises of the search 
for a ‘balance of forces’ which sometimes 
has been called, and not without reason, the 
‘balance of terror.’ "77 

Having offered this analysis of the general 
concept of deterrence, the Holy Father in- 
troduces his considerations on disarmament, 
especially, but not only, nuclear disarma- 
ment. Pope John Paul II makes this state- 
ment about the morality of deterrence: 

“In current conditions ‘deterrence’ based 
on balance, certainly not as an end in itself 
but as a step on the way toward a progres- 
sive disarmament, may still be judged mor- 
ally acceptable. Nonetheless in order to 
ensure peace, it is indispensable not to be 
satisfied with this minimum, which is 
always susceptible to the real danger of ex- 
plosion.“ “ 

In Pope John Paul II's assessment we per- 
ceive two dimensions of the contemporary 
dilemma of deterrence. One dimension is 
the danger of nuclear war with its human 
and moral costs. The possession of nuclear 
weapons, the continuing quantitative 
growth of the arms race and the danger of 
nuclear proliferation all point to the grave 
danger of basing peace of a sort” on deter- 
rence. The other dimension is the independ- 
ence and freedom of nations and entire peo- 
ples, including the need to protect smaller 
nations from threats to their independence 
and integrity. Deterrence reflects the radi- 
cal distrust which marks international poli- 
tics, a condition identified as a major prob- 
lem by Pope John XXIII in Peace on 
Earth” and reaffirmed by Pope Paul VI and 
Pope John Paul II. Thus a balance of forces, 
preventing either side from achieving supe- 
riority, can be seen as a means of safeguard- 
ing both dimensions. 

The moral duty today is to prevent nucle- 
ar war from ever occurring and to protect 
and preserve those key values of justice, 
freedom and independence which are neces- 
sary for personal dignity and national integ- 
rity. In reference to these issues, Pope John 
Paul II judges that deterrence may still be 
judged morally acceptable, “certainly not as 
an end in itself but as a step on the way 
toward a progressive disarmament.” 

On more than one occasion the Holy 
Father has demonstrated his awareness of 
the fragility and complexity of the deter- 
rence relations among nations. Speaking to 
UNESCO in June 1980, he said: 

“Up to the present, we are told that nucle- 
ar arms are a force of dissuasion which have 
prevented the eruption of a major war. And 
that is probably true. Still, we must ask if it 
will always be this way.“ 

In a more recent and more specific assess- 
ment Pope John Paul II told an internation- 
al meeting of scientists Aug. 23, 1982: “You 
can more easily ascertain that the logic of 
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nuclear deterrence cannot be considered a 
final goal or an appropriate and secure 
means for safeguarding international 
peace,” #° 

Relating Pope John Paul's general state- 
ments to the specific policies of the U.S. de- 
terrent requires both judgments of fact and 
an application of moral principles. In pre- 
paring this letter we have tried through a 
number of sources to determine as precisely 
as possible the factual character of U.S. de- 
terrence strategy. Two questions have par- 
ticularly concerned us: (1) the targeting doc- 
trine and strategic plans for the use of the 
deterrent, particularly their impact on civil- 
ian casualties; and (2) the relationship of 
deterrence strategy and nuclear war-fight- 
ing capability to the likelihood that war will 
in fact be prevented. 

3. Moral Principles and Policy Choices 

Targeting doctrine raises significant moral 
questions because it is a significant determi- 
nant of what would occur if nuclear weap- 
ons were ever to be used. Although we ac- 
knowledge the need for deterrent, not all 
forms of deterrence are morally acceptable. 
There are moral limits to deterrence policy 
as well as to policy regarding use. Specifical- 
ly, it is not morally acceptable to intend to 
kill the innocent as part of a strategy of de- 
terring nuclear war. The question of wheth- 
er U.S. policy involves an intention to strike 
civilian centers (directly targeting civilian 
populations) has been one of our factual 
concerns. 

This complex question has always pro- 
duced a variety of responses, official and un- 
official in character. The NCCB committee 
has received a series of statements of clarifi- 
cation of policy from U.S. government offi- 
cials.*' Essentially these statements declare 
that it is not U.S. strategic policy to target 
the Soviet civilian population as such or to 
use nuclear weapons deliberately for the 
purpose of destroying population centers. 

These statements respond, in principle at 
least, to one moral criterion for assessing de- 
terrence policy: the immunity of non- 
combatants from direct attack either by 
conventional or nuclear weapons. 

These statements do not address or re- 
solve another very troublesome moral prob- 
lem, namely, that an attack on military tar- 
gets or militarily significant industrial tar- 
gets could involve indirect“ (i. e., unintend- 
ed) but massive civilian casualties. We are 
advised, for example, that the U.S. strategic 
nuclear targeting plan (SIOP—Single Inte- 
grated Operational Plan) has identified 60 
“military” targets within the city of Moscow 
alone, and that 40,000 “military” targets for 
nuclear weapons have been identified in the 
whole of the Soviet Union.“: It is important 
to recognize that Soviet policy is subject to 
the same moral judgment; attacks on sever- 
al “industrial targets“ or politically signifi- 
cant targets in the United States could 
produce massive civilian casualties. The 
number of civilians who would necessarily 
be killed by such strikes is horrendous.** 
This problem is unavoidable because of the 
way modern military facilities and produc- 
tion centers are so thoroughly interspersed 
with civilian living and working areas. It is 
aggravated if one side deliberately positions 
military targets in the midst of a civilian 
population. 

In our consultations, administration offi- 
cials readily admitted that while they hoped 
any nuclear exchange could be kept limited, 
they were prepared to retaliate in a massive 
way if necessary. They also agreed that once 
any substantial numbers of weapons were 
used, the civilian casualty levels would 
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quickly become truly catastrophic and that 
even with attacks limited to “military” tar- 
gets the number of deaths in a substantial 
exchange would be almost indistinguishable 
from what might occur if civilian centers 
had been deliberately and directly struck. 
These possibilities pose a different moral 
question and are to be judged by a different 
moral criterion: the principle of proportion- 
ality. 

While any judgment of proportionality is 
always open to differing evaluations, there 
are actions which can be decisively judged 
to be disproportionate. A narrow adherence 
exclusively to the principle of non-combat- 
ant immunity as a criterion for policy is an 
inadequate moral posture for it ignores 
some evil and unacceptable consequences, 
Hence, we cannot be satisfied that the asser- 
tion of an intention not to strike civilians di- 
rectly or even the most honest effort to im- 
plement that intention by itself constitutes 
a “moral policy” for the use of nuclear 
weapons. 

The location of industrial or militarily sig- 
nificant economic targets within heavily 
populated areas or in those areas affected 
by radioactive fallout could well involve 
such massive civilian casualties that in our 
judgment such a strike would be deemed 
morally disproportionate, even though not 
intentionally indiscriminate. 

The problem is not simply one of produc- 
ing highly accurate weapons that might 
minimize civilian casualties in any single ex- 
plosion, but one of increasing the likelihood 
of escalation at a level where many, even 
“discriminating,” weapons would cumula- 
tively kill very large numbers of civilians. 
Those civilian deaths would occur both im- 
mediately and from the long-term effects of 
social and economic devastation. 

A second issue of concern to us is the rela- 
tionship of deterrence doctrine to war-fight- 
ing strategies. We are aware of the argu- 
ment that war-fighting capabilities enhance 
the credibility of the deterrent particularly 
the strategy of extended deterrence. But 
the development of such capabilities raises 
other strategic and moral questions. The re- 
lationship of war-fighting capabilities and 
targeting doctrine exemplifies the difficult 
choices in this area of policy, Targeting ci- 
vilian populations would violate the princi- 
ple of discrimination—one of the central 
moral principles of a Christian ethic of war. 
But counterforce targeting,” while prefera- 
ble from the perspective of protecting civil- 
ians, is often joined with a declaratory 
policy which conveys the notion that nucle- 
ar war is subject to precise rational and 
moral limits. We have already expressed our 
severe doubts about such a concept. Fur- 
thermore, a purely counterforce strategy 
may seem to threaten the viability of other 
nations’ retaliatory forces, making deter- 
rence unstable in a crisis and war more 
likely. 

While we welcome any effort to protect ci- 
vilian populations, we do not want to legiti- 
mize or encourage moves which extend de- 
terrence beyond the specific objective pre- 
venting the use of nuclear weapons or other 
actions which could lead directly to a nucle- 
ar exchange. 

These considerations of concrete elements 
of nuclear deterrence policy, made in light 
of John Paul II's evaluation, but applying it 
through our own prudential judgments, lead 
us to a strictly conditioned moral accept- 
ance of nuclear deterrence. We cannot con- 
sider it adequate as a long-term basis for 


peace. 
This strictly conditioned judgment yields 
criteria for morally assessing the elements 
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of deterrence strategy. Clearly, these crite- 
ria demonstrate that we cannot approve of 
every weapons system, strategic doctrine or 
policy initiative advanced in the name of 
strengthening deterrence. On the contrary, 
these criteria require continual public scru- 
tiny of what our government proposes to do 
with the deterrent. 

On the basis of these criteria we wish now 
to make some specific evaluations: 

1. If nuclear deterrence exists only to pre- 
vent the use of nuclear weapons by others, 
then proposals to go beyond this to plan- 
ning for prolonged periods of repeated nu- 
clear strikes and counterstrikes, or “prevail- 
ing“ in nuclear war, are not acceptable. 
They encourage notions that nuclear war 
can be engaged in with tolerable human and 
moral consequences. Rather, we must con- 
tinually say no to the idea of nuclear war. 

2. If nuclear deterrence is our goal, “suffi- 
ciency" to deter is an adequate strategy; the 
quest for nuclear superiority must be reject- 
ed. 


3. Nuclear deterrence should be used as a 
step on the way toward progressive disarma- 
ment. Each proposed addition to our strate- 
gic system or change in strategic doctrine 
must be assessed precisely in light of wheth- 
er it will render steps toward progressive 
disarmament” more or less likely. 

Moreover, these criteria provide us with 
the means to make some judgment and rec- 
ommendations about the present direction 
of U.S. strategic policy. Progress toward a 
world freed of dependence on nuclear deter- 
rence must be carefully carried out. But it 
must be carefully carried out. But it must 
not be delayed. There is an urgent moral 
and political responsibility to use the “peace 
of a sort“ we have as a framework to move 
toward authentic peace through nuclear 
arms control, reductions and disarmament. 
Of primary importance in this process is the 
need to prevent the development and de- 
ployment of destabilizing weapons systems 
on either side; a second requirement is to 
ensure that the more sophisticated com- 
mand and control systems do not become 
mere hair triggers for automatic launch on 
warning; a third is the need to prevent the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons in the 
international system. 

In light of these general judgments we 
oppose some specific proposals in respect to 
our present deterrence posture: 

1. The addition of weapons which are 
likely to be vulnerable to attack, yet also 
possess a prompt hard-target kill” capabil- 
ity that threatens to make the other side’s 
retaliatory forces vulnerable. Such weapons 
may seem to be useful primarily in a first 
strike; “ we resist such weapons for this 
reason and we oppose Soviet deployment of 
such weapons which generate fear of a first 
strike against U.S. forces. 

2. The willingness to foster strategic plan- 
ning which seeks a nuclear war-fighting ca- 
pability that goes beyond the limited func- 
tion of deterrence outlined in this letter. 

3. Proposals which have the effect of low- 
ering the nuclear threshold and blurring 
the difference between nuclear and conven- 
tional weapons, 

In support of the concept of “sufficiency” 
as an adequate deterrent and in light of the 
present size and composition of both the 
U.S. and Soviet strategic arsenals, we recom- 
mend: 

1. Support for immediate, bilateral, verifi- 
able agreements to halt the testing, produc- 
tion and deployment of new nuclear weap- 
ons systems.“ 
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2. Support for negotiated bilateral deep 
cuts in the arsenals of both superpowers, 
particularly those weapons systems which 
have destabilizing characteristics; U.S. pro- 
posals like those for START (Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks) and INF (Intermedi- 
ate-Range Nuclear Forces) negotiations in 
Geneva are said to be designed to achieve 
deep cuts: ** our hope is that they will be 
pursued in a manner which will realize 
these goals. 

3. Support for early and successful conclu- 
sion of negotiations of a comprehensive test 
ban treaty. 

4. Removal by all parties of short-range 
nuclear weapons which multiply dangers 
disproportionate to their deterrent value. 

5. Removal by all parties of nuclear weap- 
ons from areas where they are likely to be 
overrun in the early stages of war, thus 
forcing rapid and uncontrollable decisions 
on their use. 

6. Strengthening of command and control 
over nuclear weapons to prevent inadvert- 
ent and unauthorized use. 

These judgments are meant to exemplify 
how a lack of unequivocal condemnation of 
deterrence is meant only to be an attempt 
to acknowledge the role attributed to deter- 
rence, but not to support its extension 
beyond the limited purpose discussed above. 
Some have urged us to condemn all aspects 
of nuclear deterrence. This urging has been 
based on a variety of reasons, but has em- 
phasized particularly the high and terrible 
risks that either deliberate use or accidental 
detonation of nuclear weapons could quickly 
escalate to something utterly disproportion- 
ate to any acceptable moral purpose. That 
determination requires highly technical 
judgments about hypothetical events. Al- 
though reasons exist which move some to 
condemn reliance on nuclear weapons for 
deterrence, we have not reached this conclu- 
sion for the reasons outlined in this letter. 

Nevertheless, there must be no misunder- 
standing of our profound skepticism about 
the moral acceptability of any use of nucle- 
ar weapons. It is obvious that the use of any 
weapons which violate the principle of dis- 
crimination merits unequivocal condemna- 
tion. We are told that some weapons are de- 
signed for purely counterforce“ use against 
military forces and targets. The moral issue, 
however, is not resolved by the design of 
weapons or the planned intention for use; 
there are also consequences which must be 
assessed. It would be a perverted political 
policy or moral casuistry which tried to jus- 
tify using a weapon which “indirectly” or 
“unintentionally” killed a million innocent 
people because they happened to live near a 
“militarily significant target.” 

Even the “indirect effects” of initiating 
nuclear war are sufficient to make it an un- 
justifiable moral risk in any form. It is not 
sufficient, for example, to contend that 
“our” side has plans for limited“ or dis- 
criminate” use. Modern warfare is not read- 
ily contained by good intentions or techno- 
logical designs. The psychological climate of 
the world is such that mention of the term 
“nuclear” generates uneasiness. Many con- 
tend that the use of one tactical nuclear 
weapon could produce panic, with complete- 
ly unpredictable consequences. It is precise- 
ly this mix of political, psychological and 
technological uncertainty which has moved 
us in this letter to reinforce with moral pro- 
hibitions and prescriptions the prevailing 
political barrier against resort to nuclear 
weapons. Our support for enhanced com- 
mand and control facilities, for major reduc- 
tions in strategic and tactical nuclear forces, 
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and for a no first use“ policy (as set forth 
in this letter) is meant to be seen as a com- 
plement to our desire to draw a moral line 
against nuclear war. 

Any claim by any government that it is 
pursuing a morally acceptable policy of de- 
terrence must be scrutinized with the great- 
est care. We are prepared and eager to par- 
ticipate in our country in the ongoing public 
debate on moral grounds. 

The need to rethink the deterrence policy 
of our nation, to make the revisions neces- 
sary to reduce the possibility of nuclear war 
and to move toward a more stable system of 
national and international security will 
demand a substantial intellectual, political 
and moral effort. It also will require, we be- 
lieve, the willingness to open ourselves to 
the providential care, power and word of 
God, which call us to recognize our common 
humanity and the bonds of mutual responsi- 
bility which exist in the international com- 
munity in spite of political differences and 
nuclear arsenals. 

Indeed, we do acknowledge that there are 
many strong voices within our own episco- 
pal ranks and within the wider Catholic 
community in the United States which chal- 
lenge the strategy of deterrence as an ade- 
quate response to the arms race today. They 
highlight the historical evidence that deter- 
rence has not in fact set in motion substan- 
tial processes of disarmament. 

Moreover, these voices rightly raise the 
concern that even the conditional accept- 
ance of nuclear deterrence as laid out in a 
letter such as this might be inappropriately 
used by some to reinforce the policy of arms 
buildup. In its stead they call us to raise a 
prophetic challenge to the community of 
faith—a challenge which goes beyond nucle- 
ar deterrence, toward more resolute steps to 
actual bilateral disarmament and peacemak- 
ing. We recognize the intellectual ground on 
which the argument is built and the reli- 
gious sensibility which gives it its strong 
force. 

The dangers of the nuclear age and the 
enormous difficulties we face in moving 
toward a more adequate system of global se- 
curity, stability and justice require steps 
beyond our present conceptions of security 
and defense policy. In the following section 
we propose a series of steps aimed at a more 
adequate policy for preserving peace in a 
nuclear world. 

III. THE PROMOTION OF PEACE: PROPOSALS AND 
POLICIES 


In a world which is not yet the fulfillment 
of God's kingdom, a world where both per- 
sonal actions and social forces manifest the 
continuing influence of sin and disorder 
among us, consistent attention must be paid 
to preventing and limiting the violence of 
war. But this task, addressed extensively in 
the previous section of this letter, does not 
exhaust Catholic teaching on war and 
peace. A complementary theme, reflected in 
the scriptures and the theology of the 
church and significantly developed by papal 
teaching in this century, is the building of 
peace as the way to prevent war. This tradi- 
tional theme was vividly reasserted by Pope 
John Paul in his homily at Coventry Cathe- 
dral: 

“Peace is not just the absence of war. It 
involves mutual respect and confidence be- 
tween peoples and nations. It involves col- 
laboration and binding agreements. Like a 
cathedral, peace must be constructed pa- 
tiently and with unshakable faith.” 87 

This positive conception of peacemaking 
profoundly influences many people in our 
time. At the beginning of this letter we af- 
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firmed the need for a more fully developed 
theology of peace. The basis of such a theol- 
ogy is found in the papal teaching of this 
century. In this section of our pastoral we 
wish to illustrate how the positive vision of 
peace contained in Catholic teaching pro- 
vides direction for policy and personal 
choices. 


a. Specific steps to reduce the danger of war 


The dangers of modern war are specific 
and visible; our teaching must be equally 
specific about the needs of peace. Effective 
arms control leading to mutual disarma- 
ment, ratification of pending treaties,** de- 
velopment of nonviolent alternatives, are 
but some of the recommendations we would 
place before the Catholic community and 
all men and women of good will. These 
should be part of a foreign policy which rec- 
ognizes and respects the claims of citizens of 
every nation to the same inalienable rights 
we treasure and seeks to ensure an interna- 
tional security based on the awareness that 
the Creator has provided this world and all 
its resources for the sustenance and benefit 
of the entire human family. The truth that 
the globe is inhabited by a single family in 
which all have the same basic needs and all 
have a right to the goods of the earth is a 
fundamental principle of Catholic teaching 
which we believe to be of increasing impor- 
tance today. In an interdependent world all 
need to affirm their common nature and 
destiny; such a perspective should inform 
our policy vision and negotiating posture in 
pursuit of peace today. 


1. Accelerated Work for Arms Control, 
Reduction and Disarmament 


Despite serious efforts starting with the 
Baruch plans and continuing through SALT 
I and SALT II, the results have been far too 
limited and partial to be commensurate 
with the risks of nuclear war. Yet efforts for 
negotiated control and reduction of arms 
must continue. In his 1982 address to the 
United Nations Pope John Paul II left no 
doubt about the importance of these efforts: 
“Today once again before you all I reaffirm 
my confidence in the power of true negotia- 
tions to arrive at just and equitable solu- 
tions.“ ““ 

In this same spirit we urge negotiations to 
halt the testing, production and deployment 
of new nuclear weapons systems. Not only 
should steps be taken to end development 
and deployment, but the numbers of exist- 
ing weapons must be reduced in a manner 
which lessens the danger of war. 

Arms control disarmament must be a proc- 
ess of verifiable agreements especially be- 
tween two superpowers. While we do not ad- 
vocate a policy of unilateral disarmament, 
we believe the urgent need for control of 
the arms race requires a willingness for each 
side to take some first steps. The United 
States has already taken a number of im- 
portant independent initiatives to reduce 
some of the gravest dangers and to encour- 
age a constructive Soviet response; addition- 
al initiatives are encouraged. By independ- 
ent initiatives we mean carefully chosen 
limited steps which the United States could 
take for a defined period of time, seeking to 
elicit a comparable step from the Soviet 
Union. If an appropriate response is not 
forthcoming, the United States would no 
longer be bound by steps taken. Our coun- 
try has previously taken calculated risks in 
favor of freedom and of human values; 
these have included independent steps 
taken to reduce some of the gravest dangers 
of nuclear war.“ Certain risks are required 
today to help free the world from bondage 
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to nuclear deterrence and the risk of nucle- 
ar war. Both sides, for example, have an in- 
terest in avoiding deployment of destabiliz- 
ing weapons systems. 

There is some history of successful inde- 
pendent initiatives which have beneficially 
influenced the arms race without a formal 
public agreement. In 1963 President Kenne- 
dy announced that the United States would 
unilaterally forgo further nuclear testing; 
the next month (Soviet Premier Nikita) 
Khrushchev proposed a limited test ban 
which eventually became the basis of the 
U. S.-Soviet partial test ban treaty. Subse- 
quently, both superpowers removed about 
10,000 troops from Central Europe and each 
announced a cut in production of nuclear 
material for weapons. 

a. Negotiation on arms control agreements 
in isolation, without persistent and parallel 
efforts to reduce the political tensions 
which motivate the buildup of armaments, 
will not suffice. The United States should 
therefore have a continuing policy of maxi- 
mum political engagement with govern- 
ments of potential adversaries, providing for 
repeated, systematic discussion and negotia- 
tion of areas of friction. This policy should 
be carried out by a system of periodic, care- 
fully prepared meetings at several levels of 
government, including summit meetings at 
regular intervals. Such channels of discus- 
sion are too important to be regarded by 
either of the major powers as a concession 
or an event made dependent on daily shifts 
in international developments. 

b. The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
of 1968 acknowledged that the spread of nu- 
clear weapons to hitherto non-nuclear 
states (horizontal proliferation) could 


hardly be prevented in the long run in the 
absence of serious efforts by the nuclear 
states to control and reduce their own nu- 
clear arsenals (vertical proliferation). Arti- 
cle VI of the NPT pledged the superpowers 


to serious efforts to control and to reduce 
their own nuclear arsenals; unfortunately 
this promise has not been kept. Moreover, 
the multinational controls envisaged in the 
treaty seem to have been gradually relaxed 
by the states exporting fissionable materials 
for the production of energy. If these tend- 
encies are not constrained, the treaty may 
eventually lose its symbolic and practical ef- 
fectiveness. For this reason the United 
States should, in concert with other nucle- 
ar-exporting states, seriously reexamine its 
policies and programs and make clear its de- 
termination to uphold the spirit as well as 
the letter of the treaty. 
2. Continued Insistence on Efforts To 
Minimize the Risk of Any War 


While it is right and proper that priority 
be given to reducing and ultimately elimi- 
nating the likelihood of nuclear war, this 
does not of itself remove the threat of other 
forms of warfare. Indeed, negotiated reduc- 
tion in nuclear weapons available to the su- 
perpowers could conceivably increase the 
danger of non-nuclear wars. 

a. Because of this we strongly support ne- 
gotiations aimed at reducing and limiting 
conventional forces and at building confi- 
dence between possible adversaries, especial- 
ly in regions of potential military confronta- 
tions. We urge that prohibitions outlawing 
the production and use of chemical and bio- 
logical weapons be reaffirmed and observed. 
Arms control negotiations must take ac- 
count of the possibility that conventional 
conflict could trigger the nuclear confronta- 
tion the world must avoid. 

b. Unfortunately, as is the case with nu- 
clear proliferation, we are witnessing a re- 
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laxation of restraints in the international 
commerce in conventional arms. Sales of in- 
creasingly sophisticated military aircraft, 
missiles, tanks, anti-tank weapons, anti-per- 
sonnel bombs and other systems by the 
major supplying countries (especially the 
Soviet Union, the United States, France and 
ae Britain) have reached unprecedented 
evels. 

Pope John Paul II took specific note of 
the problem in his U.N. address: 

“The production and sale of conventional 
weapons throughout the world is a truly 
alarming and evidently growing phenome- 
non... . Moreover the traffic in these weap- 
ons seems to be developing at an increasing 
rate and seems to be directed most of all 
toward developing countries.“ 

It is a tragic fact that U.S. arms-sales poli- 
cies in the last decade have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the trend the Holy Father de- 
plores. We call for a reversal of this course. 
The United States should renew earlier ef- 
forts to develop multilateral controls on 
arms exports and should in this case also be 
willing to take carefully chosen independent 
initiatives to retrain the arms trade. Such 
steps would be particularly appropriate 
where the receiving government faces 
charges of gross and systematic human 
rights violations.*? 

c. Nations must accept a limited view of 
those interests justifying military force. 
True self-defense may include the protec- 
tion of weaker states, but does not include 
seizing the possessions of others or the 
domination of other states or peoples. We 
should remember the caution of Pope John 
Paul II: In alleging the threat of a poten- 
tial enemy, is it really not rather the inten- 
tion to keep for itself a means of threat, in 
order to get the upper hand with the aid of 
one’s own arsenal of destruction?“ » Cen- 
tral to a moral theory of force is the princi- 
ple that it must be a last resort taken only 
when all other means of redress have been 
exhausted. Equally important in the age of 
modern warfare is the recognition that the 
justifiable reasons for using force have been 
restricted to instances of self-defense or de- 
fense of others under attack. 

3. The Relationship of Nuclear and 
Conventional Defenses 


The strong position we have taken against 
the use of nuclear weapons and particularly 
the stand against the initiation of nuclear 
war in any form calls for further clarifica- 
tion of our view of the requirements for 
conventional defense. 

Nuclear threats have often come to take 
the place of efforts to deter or defend 
against non-nuclear attack with weapons 
that are themselves non-nuclear, particular- 
ly in the NATO-Warsaw Pact confrontation. 
Many analysts conclude that in the absence 
of nuclear deterrent threats more troops and 
conventional (non-nuclear) weapons would 
be required to protect our allies. Rejection 
of some forms of nuclear deterrence could 
therefore conceivably require a willingness 
to pay higher costs to develop conventional 
forces. Leaders and peoples of other nations 
might also have to accept higher costs for 
their own defense, particularly in Western 
Europe, if the threat to use nuclear weap- 
ons first were withdrawn. We cannot judge 
the strength of these arguments in particu- 
lar cases. It may well be that some strength- 
ening of conventional defense would be a 
proportionate price to pay, if this will 
reduce the possibility of a nuclear war. We 
acknowledge this reluctantly, aware as we 
are of the vast amount of scarce resources 
expended annually on instruments of de- 
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fense in a world filled with other urgent, 
unmet human needs. 

It is not for us to settle the technical 
debate about policy and budgets. From the 
perspective of a developing theology of 
peace, however, we feel obliged to contrib- 
ute a moral dimension to the discussion. We 
hope that significant reduction in numbers 
of conventional arms and weaponry would 
go hand in hand with diminishing reliance 
on nuclear deterrence. The history of recent 
wars (even so-called minor“ or limited“ 
wars) has shown that conventional war can 
also become indiscriminate in conduct and 
disproportionate to any valid purpose. We 
do not want in any way to give encourage- 
ment to a notion of “making the world safe 
for conventional war,” which introduces its 
own horrors. 

Hence, we believe that any program di- 
rected at reducing reliance on nuclear weap- 
ons is not likely to succeed unless it includes 
measures to reduce tensions and to work for 
the balanced reduction of conventional 
forces. We believe that important possibili- 
ties exist which, if energetically pursued, 
would ensure against building up conven- 
tional forces as a concomitant of reductions 
in nuclear weapons. Examples are to be 
found in the ongoing negotiations for 
mutual, balanced, force reductions, the 
prospects for which are certainly not dim 
and would be enhanced by agreements on 
strategic weapons, and in the confidence- 
building measures still envisaged under the 
Helsinki agreement and review conference. 

We must re-emphasize with all our being, 
nonetheless, that it is not only nuclear war 
that must be prevented, but war itself. 
Therefore, with Pope John Paul II we de- 
clare: 

“Today, the scale and the horror of 
modern warfare—whether nuclear or not— 
makes it totally unacceptable as a means of 
settling differences between nations. War 
should belong to the tragic past, to history: 
it should find no place on humanity's 
agenda for the future.“ 

Reason and experience tell us that a con- 
tinuing upward spiral even in conventional 
arms, coupled with an unbridled increase in 
armed forces, instead of securing true peace 
will almost certainly be provocative of war. 


4. Civil Defense 


Attention must be given to existing pro- 
grams for civil defense against nuclear 
attack, including blast and fallout shelters 
and relocation plans. It is unclear in the 
public mind whether these are intended to 
offer significant protection against at least 
some forms of nuclear attack or are being 
put into place to enhance the credibility of 
the strategic deterrent forces by demon- 
strating an ability to survive attack. This 
confusion has led to public skepticism and 
even ridicule of the program and casts 
doubt on the credibility of the government. 
An independent commission of scientists, 
engineers and weapons experts is needed to 
examine if these or any other plans offer a 
realistic prospect of survival for the nation’s 
population or its cherished values, which a 
nuclear war would presumably be fought to 
preserve. 


5. Efforts To Develop Non-Violent Means of 
Conflict Resolution 

We affirm a nation’s right to defend itself, 
its citizens and its values. Security is the 
right of all, but that right, like everything 
else, must be subject to divine law and the 
limits defined by that law. We must find 
means of defending peoples that do not 
depend upon the threat of annihilation. Im- 
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moral means can never be justified by the 
end sought; no objective, however worthy of 
good in itself, can justify sinful acts or poli- 
cies. Though our primary concern through 
this statement is war and the nuclear 
threat, these principles apply as well to all 
forms of violence, including insurgency, 
counterinsurgency, “destabilization” and 
the like. 

a. The Second Vatican Council praised 
“those who renounce the use of violence in 
the vindication of their rights and who 
resort to methods of defense which are oth- 
erwise available to weaker parties, provided 
that this can be done without injury to the 
rights and duties of others or of the commu- 
nity itself.“ „ To make such renunciation 
effective and still defend what must be de- 
fended, the arts of diplomacy, negotiation 
and compromise must be developed and 
fully exercised. Non-violent means of resist- 
ance to evil deserve much more study and 
consideration than they have thus far re- 
ceived. There have been significant in- 
stances in which people have successfully 
resisted oppression without recourse to 
arms.“ Non-violence is not the way of the 
weak, the cowardly or the impatient. Such 
movements have seldom gained headlines 
even though they have left their mark on 
history. The heroic Danes who would not 
turn Jews over to the Nazis and the Norwe- 
gians who would not teach Nazi propaganda 
in schools serve as inspiring examples in the 
history of non-violence. 

Non-violent resistance, like war, can take 
many forms depending upon the demands 
of a given situation. There is, for instance, 
organized popular defense instituted by gov- 
ernment as part of its contingency planning. 
Citizens would be trained in the techniques 
of peaceful non-compliance and non-coop- 
eration as a means of hindering an invading 
force or non-democratic government from 
imposing its will. Effective non-violent re- 
sistance requires the united will of a people 
and may demand as much patience and sac- 
rifice from those who practice it as is now 
demanded by war and preparation for war. 
It may not always succeed. Nevertheless, 
before the possibility is dismissed as imprac- 
tical or unrealistic, we urge that it be meas- 
ured against the almost certain effects of a 
major war. 

b. Non-violent resistance offers a common 
ground of agreement for those individuals 
who choose the option of Christian pacifism 
even to the point of accepting the need to 
die rather than to kill and those who choose 
the option of lethal force allowed by the 
theology of just war. Non-violent resistance 
makes clear that both are able to be com- 
mitted to the same objective: defense of 
their country. 

c. Popular defense would go beyond con- 
flict resolution and compromise to a basic 
synthesis of beliefs and values. In its prac- 
tice the objective is not only to avoid caus- 
ing harm or injury to another creature, but, 
more positively, to seek the good of the 
other. Blunting the aggression of an adver- 
sary or oppressor would not be enough. The 
goal is winning the other over, making the 
adversary a friend. 

It is useful to point out that these princi- 
ples are thoroughly compatible with—and 
to some extent derived from—Christian 
teachings and must be part of any Christian 
theology of peace. Spiritual writers have 
helped trace the theory of non-violence to 
its roots in scripture and tradition and have 
illustrated its practice and success in their 
studies of the church fathers and the age of 
martyrs. Christ’s own teachings and exam- 
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ple provide a model way of life incorporat- 
ing the truth and a refusal to return evil for 
evil. 

Non-violent popular defense does not 
ensure that lives would not be lost. Never- 
theless, once we recognize that the almost 
certain consequences of existing policies and 
strategies of war carry with them a very 
real threat to the future existence of hu- 
mankind itself, practical reason as well as 
spiritual faith demands that it be given seri- 
ous consideration as an alternative course of 
action. 

d. Once again we declare that the only 
true defense for the world’s population is 
the rejection of nuclear war and the conven- 
tional wars which could escalate into nucle- 
ar war. With Pope John Paul II, we call 
upon educational and research institutes to 
take a lead in conducting peace studies; 
“Scientific studies on war, its nature, causes, 
means, objectives and risks have much to 
teach us on the conditions for peace.” * To 
achieve this end, we urge that funds equiva- 
lent to a designated percentage (even one- 
tenth of 1 percent) of current budgetary al- 
lotments for military purposes be set aside 
to support such peace research. 

In 1981 the Commission on Proposals for 
the National Academy of Peace and Conflict 
Resolution recommended the establishment 
of the U.S. Academy of Peace, a recommen- 
dation nearly as old as this country’s Consti- 
tution. The commission found that “peace is 
a legitimate field of learning that encom- 
passes rigorous, interdisciplinary research, 
education and training directed toward 
peacemaking expertise.” “ We endorse the 
commission's recommendation and urge all 
citizens to support training in conflict reso- 
lution, non-violent resistance, and programs 
devoted to service to peace and education 
for peace. Such an academy would not only 
provide a center for peace studies and activi- 
ties, but also be a tangible evidence of our 
nation’s sincerity in its often professed com- 
mitment to international peace and the abo- 
lition of war. We urge universities, particu- 
larly Catholic universities, in our country to 
develop programs for rigorous interdiscipli- 
nary research, education and training di- 
rected toward peacemaking expertise. 

We too must be prepared to do our part to 
achieve these ends. We encourage churches 
and educational institutions, from primary 
schools to colleges and institutes of higher 
learning, to undertake similar programs at 
their own initiative. Every effort must be 
made to understand and evaluate the arms 
race, to encourage truly transnational per- 
spectives on disarmament and to explore 
new forms of international cooperation and 
exchange. No greater challenge or higher 
priority can be imagined than the develop- 
ment and perfection of a theology of peace 
suited to a civilization poised on the brink of 
self-destruction. It is our prayerful hope 
that this document will provide to be a 
starting point and inspiration for that en- 
deavor. 


6. The Role of Conscience 

A dominant characteristic of the Second 
Vatican Council's evaluation of the modern 
warfare was the stress it placed on the re- 
quirement for proper formation of con- 
science. Moral principles are effective re- 
straints on power only when policies reflect 
them and individuals practice them. The re- 
lationship of the authority of the state and 
the conscience of the individual on matters 
of war and peace takes a new urgency in the 
face of the destructive nature of modern 
war. 
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a. In this connection we reiterate the posi- 
tion we took in 1980. Catholic teaching does 
not question the right in principle of a gov- 
ernment to require military service of its 
citizens provided the government shows it is 
necessary. A citizen may not casually disre- 
gard his country’s conscientious decision to 
call its citizens to acts of “legitimate de- 
fense.“ Moreover, the role of Christian citi- 
zens in the armed forces is a service to the 
common good and an exercise of the virtue 
of patriotism, so long as they fulfill this role 
within defined moral norms.“ 

b. At the same time, no state may demand 
blind obedience. Our 1980 statement urged 
the government to present convincing rea- 
sons for draft registration and opposed rein- 
stitution of conscription itself except in the 
case of a national defense emergency. More- 
over, it reiterated our support for conscien- 
tious objection in general and for selective 
conscientious objection to participation in a 
particular war, either because of the ends 
being pursued or the means being used. We 
called selective conscientious objection a 
moral conclusion which can be validly de- 
rived from the classical teaching of just-war 
principles. We continue to insist upon re- 
spect for and legislative protection of the 
rights of both classes of conscientious objec- 
tors. We also approve requiring alternative 
service to the community—not related to 
military needs—by such persons. 

d. Shaping a peaceful world 

Preventing nuclear war is a moral impera- 
tive; but the avoidance of war, nuclear or 
conventional, is not a sufficient conception 
of international relations today. Nor does it 
exhaust the content of Catholic teaching. 
Both the political needs and the moral chal- 
lenge of our time require a positive concep- 
tion of peace, based on a vision of a first 
world order. Pope Paul VI summarized clas- 
sical Catholic teaching in his encyclical 
“The Development of Peoples“: 

“Peace cannot be limited to a mere ab- 
sence of war, the result of an ever precari- 
ous balance of forces. No, peace is some- 
thing built up day after day, in the pursuit 
of an order intended by God, which implies 
a more perfect form of justice among men 
and women.” +00 


1. World Order in Catholic Teaching 


This positive conception of peace sees it as 
the fruit of order; order, in turn, is shaped 
by the values of justice, truth, freedom and 
love. The basis of this teaching is found in 
sacred scripture, St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas. It has found contemporary expres- 
sion and development in papal teaching of 
this century. The popes of the nuclear age, 
from Pius XII through John Paul II have 
affirmed pursuit of international order as 
the way to banish the scourage of war from 
human affairs. 01 

The fundamental premise of world in 
Catholic teaching is a theological truth: the 
unity of the human family -rooted in 
common creation, destined for the kingdom 
and united by moral bonds of rights and 
duties. This basic truth about the unity of 
the human family pervades the entire 
teac. ing on war and peace: For the pacifist 
position it is one of the reasons why life 
cannot be taken, while for the just-war posi- 
tion, even in a justified conflict bonds of re- 
sponsibility remain in spite of the conflict. 

Catholic teaching recognizes that in 
modern history, at least since the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648) the international commu- 
nity has been governed by union-states. 
Catholic moral theology, as expressed for 
example in Chapters 2 and 3 of “Peace on 
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Earth,” accords a real but relative moral 
value to sovereign states. The value is real 
because of the functions states fulfill as 
sources of order and authority in the politi- 
cal community; it is relative because bound- 
aries of the sovereign state do not dissolve 
the deeper relationships of responsibility 
existing in the human community. Just as 
within nations the moral fabric of society is 
described in Catholic teaching in terms of 
reciprocal rights and duties—between indi- 
viduals, and then between the individual 
and the state—so in the international com- 
munity Peace on Earth“ defines the rights 
and duties which exist among states. 

In the past 20 years Catholic teaching has 
become increasingly specific about the con- 
tent of these international rights and 
duties. In 1963. Peace on Earth“ sketched 
the political and legal order among states. 
In 1967, Pope John Paul articulated the 
human rights basis of international rela- 
tions in his address to the United Nations. 

These documents and others which build 
upon them outlined a moral order of inter- 
national relations, i.e., how the internation- 
al community should be organized. At the 
same time this teaching has been sensitive 
to the actual pattern of relations prevailing 
among states. While not ignoring present 
geopolitical realities, one of the primary 
functions of Catholic teaching on world 
order has been to point the way toward a 
more integrated international system. 

In analyzing this path toward world order, 
the category increasingly used in Catholic 
moral teaching (and, more recently, in the 
social sciences also) is the interdependence 
of the world today. The theological princi- 
ple of unity has always affirmed a human 
interdependence; but today this bond is 
complemented by the growing political and 
economic interdependence of the world, 
manifested in a whole range of internation- 
al issues. 

An important element missing from world 
order today is a properly constituted politi- 
cal authority with the capacity to shape our 
material interdependence in the direction of 
moral interdependence. Pope John XXIII 
stated the case in the following way: 

“Today the universal common good poses 
problems of worldwide dimensions, which 
cannot be adequately tackled or solved 
except by the efforts of public authority en- 
dowed with a wideness of powers, structure 
and means of the same proportions: that is, 
of public authority which is in a position to 
operate in an effective manner on a world- 
wide basis. The moral order itself, therefore, 
demands that such a form of public author- 
ity be established.” '°* 

Just as the nation-state was a step in the 
evolution of government at a time when ex- 
panding trade and new weapons technol- 
ogies made the feudal system inadequate to 
manage conflicts and provide security, so we 
are now entering an era of new, global inter- 
dependencies requiring global systems of 
goverance to manage the resulting conflicts 
and ensure our common security. Major 
global problems such as worldwide inflation, 
trade and payments deficits, competition 
over scarce resources, hunger widespread 
unemployment, global environmental dan- 
gers, the growing power of transitional cor- 
porations and the treat of international fi- 
nancial collapse, as well as the danger of 
world war resulting from these growing ten- 
sions—cannot be remedied by a single 
nation-state approach. They shall require 
the concerted effort of the whole world 
community. As we shall indicate below, the 
United Nations should be particularly con- 
sidered in this effort. 
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In the nuclear age it is in the regulation 
of interstate conflicts and ultimately the re- 
placement of military by negotiated solu- 
tions that the supreme importance and ne- 
cessity of a moral as well as a political con- 
cept of the international common good can 
be grasped. The absence of adequate struc- 
tures for addressing these issues places even 
greater responsibility on the policies of indi- 
vidual states. By a mix of political vision 
and moral wisdom, states are called to inter- 
pret the national interest in light of the 
larger global interest. 

We are living in a global age with prob- 
lems and conflicts on a global scale. Either 
we shall learn to resolve these problems to- 
gether or we shall destroy one another. 
Mutual security and survival require a new 
vision of the world as one interdependent 
planet. We have rights and duties not only 
within our diverse national communities, 
but within the larger world community. 

2. The Superpowers in a Disordered World 

No relationship more dramatically demon- 
strates the fragile nature of order in inter- 
national affairs today than that of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. These 
two sovereign states have open war, nuclear 
or conventional, but they are divided by phi- 
losophy, ideology and competing ambitions. 
Their competition is global in scope and in- 
volves everything from comparing nuclear 
arsenals to printed propaganda. Both have 
been criticized in international meetings be- 
cause of their policies in the nuclear arms 
race. 

In our 1980 pastoral letter on Marxism we 
sought to portray the significant differences 
between Christian teaching and Marxism: at 
the same time we addressed the need for 
states with different political systems to live 
together in an interdependent world: 

“The church recognizes the depth and di- 
mensions of the ideological differences that 
divide the human race, but the urgent prac- 
tical need for cooperative efforts in the 
human interest overrules these differences. 
Hence Catholic teaching seeks to avoid ex- 
acerbating the ideologial opposition and to 
focus upon the problems requiring common 
efforts across the ideological divide: keeping 
the peace and empowering the poor.“ 108 

We believe this passage reflects the teach- 
ing of Peace on Earth,” the continuing call 
for dialogue of Pope Paul VI and the 1979 
address of Pope John Paul II at the United 
Nations. We continue to stress this theme 
even while we recognize the difficulty of re- 
alizing its objectives. 

The difficulties are particularly serere on 
the issue of the arms race. For most Ameri- 
cans the danger of war is commonly defined 
primarily in terms of the threat of Soviet 
military expansionism and the consequent 
need to deter or defend against a Soviet 
military threat. Many assume that the ex- 
istence of this threat is permanent and that 
nothing can be done about it except to build 
and maintain overwhelming or at least 
countervailing military power. 07 

The fact of a Soviet threat, as well as the 
existence of a Soviet imperial drive for he- 
gemony, at least in regions of major strate- 
gic interest, cannot be denied. The history 
of the Cold War has produced varing inter- 
pretations of which side caused which con- 
flict, but whatever the details of history il- 
lustrate the plain fact is that the memories 
of Soviet policies in Eastern Europe and 
recent events in Afghanistan and Poland 
have left their mark in the American politi- 
cal debate. Many peoples are forcibly kept 
under communist domination despite their 
manifest wishes to be free. Soviet power is 
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very great. Whether the Soviet Union’s pur- 
suit of military might is motivated primarily 
by defensive or aggressive aims might be de- 
bated, but the effect is nevertheless to leave 
profoundly insecure those who must live in 
the shadow of that might. 

Americans need have no illusions about 
the Soviet system of repression and the lack 
of respect in that system for human rights 
or about Soviet covert operations and pro- 
revolutionary activities. To be sure, our own 
system is not without flaws. Our govern- 
ment has sometimes supported repressive 
governments in the name of preserving free- 
dom, has carried out repugnant covert oper- 
ations of its own and remains imperfect in 
its domestic record of ensuring equal rights 
for all. At the same time there is a differ- 
ence. NATO is an alliance of democratic 
countries which have freely chosen their as- 
sociation; the Warsaw Pact is not. 

To pretend that as a nation we have lived 
up to all our own ideals would be patently 
dishonest. To pretend that all evils in the 
world have been or are now being perpetrat- 
ed by dictatorial regimes would be both dis- 
honest and absurd. But having said this, 
and admitting our own faults, it is impera- 
tive that we confront reality. The facts 
simply do not support the invidious com- 
parisons made at times even in our own soci- 
ety between our way of life, in which most 
basic human rights are at least recognized 
even if they are not always adequately sup- 
ported, and those totalitarian and tyranni- 
cal regimes in which such rights are either 
denied or systematically suppressed. Insofar 
as this is true, however, it makes the promo- 
tion of human rights in our foreign policy, 
as well as our domestic policy, all the more 
important. It is the acid test of our commit- 
ment to our democratic values. In this light, 
any attempts to justify, for reasons of state, 
support for regimes that continue to violate 
human rights is all the more morally rep- 
rehensible in its hypocrisy. 

A glory of the United States is the range 
of political freedoms its system permits us. 
We, as bishops, as Catholics, as citizens, ex- 
ercise those freedoms in writing this letter, 
with its share of criticisms of our govern- 
ment. We have true freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech and access to a free press. 
We could not exercise the same freedoms in 
contemporary Eastern Europe or in the 
Soviet Union. Free people must always pay 
a proportionate price and run some risks 
responsibly—to preserve their freedom. 

It is one thing to recognize that the 
people of the world do not want war. It is 
quite another thing to attribute the same 
good motives to regimes or political systems 
that have consistently demonstrated pre- 
cisely the opposite in their behavior. There 
are political philosophies with understand- 
ings of morality so radically different from 
ours that even negotiations proceed from 
different premises, although identical termi- 
nology may be used by both sides. This is no 
reason for not negotiating. It is a very good 
reason for not negotiating blindly or naive- 
ly. 
In this regard, Pope John Paul II offers 
some sober reminders concerning dialog and 
peace: 

“(O)ne must mention the tactical and de- 
liberate lie, which misuses language, which 
has recourse to the most spohisticated tech- 
niques of propaganda, which deceives and 
distorts dialogue and incites to aggression 


$ “While certain parties are fostered by 
ideologies which, in spite of their declara- 
tions, are opposed to the dignity of the 
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human person.. ideologies which see in 
struggle the motive force of history, that 
see in force the source of rights, that see in 
the discernment of the enemy the ABC of 
politics, dialogue is fixed and sterile. Or, if it 
still exists, it is a superficial and falsified re- 
ality. It becomes very difficult, not to say 
impossible, therefore. There follows almost 
a compete lack of communication between 
countries and blocs. Even the international 
institutions are paralyzed. And the setback 
to dialogue then runs the risk of serving the 
arms race. 

“However, even in what can be considered 
as an impasse to the extent that individuals 
support such ideologies, the attempt to have 
a lucid dialogue seems still necessary in 
order to unblock the situation and to work 
for the possible establishment of peace on 
particular points. This is to be done by 
counting upon common sense, on the possi- 
bilities of danger for everyone and on the 
just aspirations to which the peoples them- 
selves largely adhere.” 19s 

The cold realism of this text, combined 
with the conviction that political dialogue 
and negotiations must be pursued in spite of 
obstacles, provides solid guidance for U.S. 
Soviet relations. Acknowledging all the dif- 
ferences between the two philosophies and 
political systems, the irreducible truth is 
that objective mutual interests do exist be- 
tween the superpowers. Proof of this con- 
crete if limited convergence of interest can 
be found in some vitally important agree- 
ments on nuclear weapons which have al- 
ready been negotiated in the areas of nucle- 
ar testing and nuclear explosions in space as 
well as the SALT I agreements. 

The fact that the Soviet Union now pos- 
sesses a huge arsenal of strategic weapons 
as threatening to us as ours may appear to 
them does not exclude the possibility of suc- 
cess in such negotiations. The conviction of 
many European observers that a modus vi- 
vendi (often summarized as detente“) is a 
practical possibility in political, economic 
and scientific areas should not be lightly 
dismissed in our country. 

Sensible and successful diplomacy, howev- 
er, will demand that we avoid the trap of a 
form of anti-Sovietism which fails to grasp 
the central danger of a superpower rivalry 
in which both the United States and the 
Soviet Union are the players, and fails to 
recognize the common interest both states 
have in never using nuclear weapons. Some 
of those dangers and common interests 
would exist in any world where two great 
powers, even relatively benign ones, compet- 
ed for power, influence and security. The 
diplomatic requirement for addressing the 
U.S.-Soviet relationship is not romantic 
idealism about Soviet intentions and capa- 
bilities, but solid realism which recognizes 
that everyone will lose in a nuclear ex- 
change. 

As bishops we are concerned with issues 
which go beyond diplomatic requirements. 
It is of some value to keep raising in the 
realm of the political debate truths which 
ground our involvement in the affairs of na- 
tions and peoples. Diplomatic dialogue usu- 
ally sees the other as a potential or real ad- 
versary. Soviet behavior in some cases 
merits the adjective reprehensible, but the 
Soviet people and their leaders are human 
beings created in the image and likeness of 
God. To believe we are condemned in the 
future only to what has been the past of 
U.S.-Soviet relations is to underestimate 
both our human potential for creative diplo- 
macy and God's action in our midst which 
can open the way to changes we could 
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barely imagine. We do not itend to foster il- 
lusory ideas that the road ahead in super- 
power relations will be devoid of tension or 
that peace will be easily achieved. But we do 
warn against that “hardness of heart” 
which can close us or others to the changes 
needed to make the future different from 
the past. 


3. Interdependence: From Fact to Policy 


While the nuclear arms race focuses at- 
tention on the U.S.-Soviet relationship, it is 
neither politically wise nor morally justifi- 
able to ignore the broader international 
context in which that relationship exists. 
Public attention, riveted or the big powers, 
often misses the plight of scores of coun- 
tries and millions of people simply trying to 
survive. The interdependence of the world 
means a set of interrelated human ques- 
tions. Important as keeping the peace in the 
nuclear age is, it does not solve or dissolve 
the other major problems of the day. 
Among these problems the preeminent issue 
is the continuing chasm in living standards 
between the industrialized world (East and 
West) and the developing world. To quote 
Pope John Paul II: 

“So widespread is the phenomenon that it 
brings into question the financial, mone- 
tary, production and commercial mecha- 
nisms that, resting on various political pres- 
sures, support the world economy. These 
are proving incapable either of remedying 
the unjust social situations inherited from 
the past or of dealing with the urgent chal- 
lenges and ethical demands of the 
present.” 0 

The East-West competition, central as it is 
to world order and important as it is in the 
foreign policy debate, does not address this 
moral question which rivals the nuclear 
issue in its human significance. While the 
problem of the developing nations would 
itself require a pastoral letter, Catholic 
teaching has maintained an analysis of the 
problem which should be identified here. 
The analysis acknowledges internal causes 
of poverty, but also concentrates on the way 
the larger international economic structures 
affect the poor nations. These particularly 
involve trade, monetary, investment and aid 
policies. 

Neither of the superpowers is conspicuous 
in these areas for initiatives designed to ad- 
dress the absolute poverty” in which mil- 
lions live today. 

From our perspective and experience as 
bishops, we believe there is a much greater 
potential for response to these questions in 
the mind and hearts of Americans than has 
been reflected in U.S. policy. As pastors who 
often appeal to our congregations for funds 
destined for international programs, we find 
good will and great generosity the prevail- 
ing characteristics. The spirit of generosity 
which shaped the Marshall Plan is still alive 
in the American public. 

We must discover how to translate this 
personal sense of generosity and compassion 
into support for policies which would re- 
spond to papal teaching in international 
economic issues. It is precisely the need to 
expand our conception of international 
charity and relief to an understanding of 
the need for social justice in terms of trade, 
aid and monetary issues which was reflected 
in Pope John Paul II's call to American 
Catholics in Yankee Stadium: 

“Within the framework of your national 
institutions and in cooperation with all your 
compatriots, you will also want to seek out 
the structural reasons which foster or cause 
the different forms of poverty in the world 
and in your own country, so that you can 
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apply the proper remedies. You will not 
allow yourselves to be intimidated or dis- 
couraged by oversimplified explanations 
which are more ideological than scientific— 
explanations which try to account for a 
complex evil by some single cause. But nei- 
ther will you recoil before the reforms— 
even profound ones—of attitudes and struc- 
tures that may prove necessary in order to 
recreate over and over again the conditions 
needed by the disadvantaged if they are to 
have a fresh chance in the hard struggle of 
life. The poor of the United States and of 
the world are your brothers and sisters in 
Christ.“ 111 

The pope’s words highlight an intellectu- 
al, moral and political challenge for the 
United States. Intellectually there is a need 
to rethink the meaning of national interest 
in an interdependent world. Morally there is 
a need to build upon the spirit of generosity 
present in the U.S. public, directing it 
toward a more systematic response to the 
major issues affecting the poor of the world. 
Politically there is a need for U.S. policies 
which promote the profound structural re- 
forms called for by recent papal teaching. 

Precisely in the name of international 
order papal teaching has by word and deed 
sought to promote multilateral forms of co- 
operation toward the developing world. The 
U.S. capacity for leadership in multilateral 
institutions is very great. We urge much 
more vigorous and creative response to the 
needs of the developing countries by the 
United States in these institutions. 

The significant role the United States 
could play is evident in the daily agenda 
facing these institutions. Proposals address- 
ing the relationship of the industrialized 
and developing countries on a broad spec- 
trum of issues, all in need of “profound re- 
forms.“ are regularly discussed in the 
United Nations and other international or- 
ganizations. Without U.S. participation, sig- 
nificant reform and substantial change in 
the direction of addressing the needs of the 
poor will not occur. Meeting these needs is 
an essential element for a peaceful world. 

Papal teaching of the last four decades 
has not only supported international insti- 
tutions in principle, it has supported the 
United Nations specifically. Pope Paul VI 
said to the U.N. General Assembly: 

“The edifice which you have constructec 
must never fail; it must be perfected and 
made equal to the needs which world histo- 
ry will present. You mark a stage in the de- 
velopment of mankind for which retreat 
must never be admitted, but from which it 
is necessary that advance be made.“ 

It is entirely necessary to examine the 
United Nations carefully, to recognize its 
limitations and propose changes where 
needed. Nevertheless, in light of the con- 
tinuing endorsement found in papal teach- 
ing, we urge that the United States adopt a 
stronger supportive leadership role with re- 
spect to the United Nations. The growing 
interdependence of the nations and peoples 
of the world, coupled with the extragovern- 
mental presence of multinational corpora- 
tions, requires new structures of coopera- 
tion. As one of the founders of and major fi- 
nancial contributors to the United Nations, 
the United States can and should assume a 
more positive and creative role in its life 
today. 

It is in the context of the United Nations 
that the impact of the arms race on the 
prospects for economic development is high- 
lighted. The numerous U.N. studies on the 
relationship of development and disarma- 
ment support the judgment of Vatican II 
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cited earlier in this letter: The arms race is 
one of the greatest curses on the human 
race and the harm it inflicts upon the poor 
is more than can be endured.” 113 

We are aware that the precise relationship 
between disarmament and development is 
neither easily demonstrated nor easily reor- 
iented. But the fact of a massive distortion 
of resources in the face of crying human 
need creates a moral question. In an inter- 
dependent world the security of one nation 
is related to the security of all. When we 
consider how and what we pay for defense 
today, we need a broader view than the 
equation of arms with security.! The 
threats to the security and stability of an 
interdependent world are not all contained 
in missiles and bombers. 

If the arms race in all its dimensions is not 
reversed, resources will not be available for 
the human needs so evident in many parts 
of the globe and in our own country as well. 
But we also know that making resources 
available is a first step; policies of wise use 
would also have to follow. Part of the proc- 
ess of thinking about the economics of dis- 
armament includes the possibilities of con- 
version of defense industries to other pur- 
poses. Many say the possibilities are great if 
the political will is present. We say the po- 
litical will to reorient resources to human 
needs and redirect industrial, scientific and 
technological capacity to meet those needs 
is part of the challenge of the nuclear age. 
Those whose livelihood is dependent upon 
industries which can be reoriented should 
rightfully expect assistance in making the 
transition to new forms of employment. The 
economic dimension of the arms race is 
broader than we can assess here, but these 
issues we have raised are among the pri- 
mary questions before the nation.“ 

An interdependent world requires an un- 
derstanding that key policy questions today 
involve mutuality of interest. If the mone- 
tary and trading systems are not governed 
by sensitivity to mutual needs, they can be 
destroyed. If the protection of human rights 
and the promotion of human needs are left 
as orphans in the diplomatic arena, the sta- 
bility we seek in increased armaments will 
eventually be threatened by rights denied 
and needs unmet in vast sectors of the 
globe. If future planning about conservation 
of and access to resources is relegated to a 
pure struggle of power, we shall simply 
guarantee conflict in the future. 

The moral challenge of interdependence 
concerns shaping the relationships and 
rules of practice which will support our 
common need for security, welfare and 
safety. The challenge tests our idea of 
human community, our policy analysis and 
our political will. The need to prevent ne- 
clear war is absolutely crucial, but even if 
this is achieved, there is much more to be 
done. 


IV. THE PASTORAL CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 


A. The church: A community of conscience, 
prayer and penance 


Pope John Paul II, in his first encyclical, 
recalled with gratitude the teaching of Pius 
XII on the church. He then went on to say: 

“Membership in that body has for its 
source a particular call, united with the 
saving action of grace. Therefore, if we wish 
to keep in mind this community of the 
people of God, which is so vast and so ex- 
tremely differentiated, we must see first and 
foremost Christ saying in a way to each 
member of the community: ‘Follow me.’ It is 
the community of the disciples, each of 
whom in a different way—at times very con- 
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sciously and consistently, at other times not 
very consciously and very consistently—is 
following Christ. This shows also the deeply 
‘personal’ aspect and dimension of this soci- 
ety.” 116 

In the following pages we should like to 
spell out some of the implications of being a 
community of Jesus’ disciples in a time 
when our nation is so heavily armed with 
nuclear weapons and is engaged in a con- 
tinuing development of new weapons to- 
gether with strategies for their use. 

It is clear today, perhaps more than in 
previous generations, that convinced Chris- 
tians are a minority in nearly every country 
of the world—including nominally Christian 
and Catholic nations. In our own country 
we are coming to a fuller awareness that a 
response to the call of Jesus is both person- 
al and demanding. As believers we can iden- 
tify rather easily with the early church as a 
company of witnesses engaged in a difficult 
mission. To be disciplies of Jesus requires 
that we continually go beyond where we 
now are. To obey the call of Jesus means 
separating ourselves from all attachments 
and affiliation that could prevent us from 
hearing and following our authentic voca- 
tion. To set out on the road to discipleship 
is to dispose oneself for a share in the cross 
(cf. Jn. 16:20). To be a Christian, according 
to the New Testament, is not simply to be- 
lieve with one’s mind, but also to become a 
doer of the word, a wayfarer with and a wit- 
ness to Jesus. This means, of course, that we 
never expect complete success within histo- 
ry and that we must regard as normal even 
the path of persecution and the possibility 
of martyrdom. 


We readily recognize that we live in a 
world that is becoming increasingly es- 
tranged from Christian values. In order to 
remain a Christian, one must take a resolute 
stand against many commonly accepted 
axioms of the world. To become true disci- 
ples, we must undergo a demanding course 
of induction into the adult Christian com- 
munity. We must continually equip our- 
selves to profess the full faith of the church 
in an increasingly secularized society. We 
must develop a sense of solidarity, cemented 
by relationships with mature and exemplary 
Christians who represent Christ and his 
way of life. 

All of these comments about the meaning 
of being a disciple or a follower of Jesus 
today are especially relevant to the quest 
for genuine peace in our time. 


B. Elements of a pastoral response 


We recommend and endorse for the faith- 
ful some practical programs to meet the 
challenge to their faith in this area of grave 
concern. 


1. Educational Programs and Formation of 
Conscience 


Since war, especially the threat of nuclear 
war, is one of the central problems of our 
day, how we seek to solve it could determine 
the mode and even the possibility of life on 
earth. God made human beings stewards of 
the earth; we cannot escape this responsibil- 
ity. Therefore we urge every diocese and 
parish to implement balanced and objective 
educational programs to help people at all 
age levels to understand better the issues of 
war and peace. Development and implemen- 
tation of such programs must receive a high 
priority during the next several years. They 
must teach the full impact of our Christian 
faith. To accomplish this, this pastoral 
letter in its entirety, including its complex- 
ity, should be used as a guide and a frame- 
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work for such programs, as they lead people 
to make moral decisions about the problems 
of war and peace, keeping in mind that the 
applications of principles in this pastoral 
letter do not carry the same moral author- 
ity as our statements of universal moral 
principles and formal church teaching. 


In developing educational programs we 
must keep in mind that questions of war 
and peace have a profoundly moral dimen- 
sion which respsonsible Christians cannot 
ignore. They are questions of life and death. 
True, they also have a political dimension 
because they are embedded in public policy. 
But the fact that they are also political is 
not excuse for denying the church’s obliga- 
tion to provide its members with the help 
they need in forming their consciences. We 
must learn together how to make correct 
and responsible moral judgments. We reject, 
therefore, criticism of the church's concern 
with these issues on the ground that it 
“Should not become involved in politics.” 
We are called to move from discussion to 
witness and action. 

At the same time we recognize that the 
church's teaching authority does not carry 
the same force when it deals with technical 
solutions involving particular means as it 
does when it speaks of principles or ends. 
People may agree in abhorring an injustice, 
for instance, yet sincerely disagree as to 
what practical approach will achieve justice. 
Religious groups are as entitled as others to 
their opinion in such cases, but they should 
not claim that their opinions are the only 
ones that people of good will may hold. 

The church's educational programs must 
explain clearly those principles or teachings 
about which there is little question. Those 
teachings, which seek to make explicit the 
gospel call to peace and the tradition of the 
church, should then be applied to concrete 
situations. They must indicate what the pos- 
sible legitimate options are and what the 
consequences of those options may be. 
While this approach should be self-evident, 
it needs to be emphasized. Some people who 
have entered the public debate on nuclear 
warfare, at all points on the spectrum of 
opinion, appear not to understand or accept 
some of the clear teachings of the church as 
contained in papal or conciliar documents. 
For example, some would place almost no 
limits on the use of nuclear weapons if they 
are needed for “self-defense.” Some on the 
other side of the debate insist on conclu- 
sions which may be legitimate options but 
cannot be made obligatory on the basis of 
actual church teaching. 


2. True Peace Calls for “Reverence for Life” 


All of the values we are promoting in this 
letter rest ultimately in the disarmament of 
the human heart and the conversion of the 
human spirit to God, who alone can give au- 
thentic peace. Indeed, to have peace in our 
world we must first have peace within our- 
selves. As Pope John Paul II reminded us in 
his 1982 World Day of Peace message, world 
peace will always elude us until peace be- 
comes a reality for each of us personally. “It 
springs from the dynamism of free wills 
guided by reason toward the common good 
that is to be attained in truth, justice and 
love.“ ''7 Interior peace becomes possible 
only when we have a conversion of spirit. 
We cannot have peace with hate in our 
hearts. 

No society can live in peace with itself or 
with the world without a full awareness of 
the worth and dignity of every human 
person and of the sacredness of all human 
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life (Jas. 4: 1-2). When we accept violence in 
any form as commonplace, our sensitivities 
become dulled. When we accept violence, 
war itself can be taken for granted. Violence 
has many faces: oppression of the poor, dep- 
rivation of basic human rights, economic ex- 
ploitation, sexual exploitation and pornog- 
raphy, neglect or abuse of the aged and the 
helpless and innumerable other acts of in- 
humanity. Abortion in particular blunts a 
sense of the sacredness of human life. In a 
society where, the innocent unborn are 
killed wantonly, how can we expect people 
to feel righteous revulsion at the act or 
threat of killing non-combatants in war? 

We are well aware of the differences in- 
volved in the taking of human life in war- 
fare and the taking of human life through 
abortion. As we have discussed throughout 
this document, even justifiable defense 
against aggression may result in the indirect 
or unintended loss of innocent human lives. 
This is tragic, but may conceivably be pro- 
portionate to the values defended. Nothing, 
however, can justify direct attack on inno- 
cent human life in or out of warfare. Abor- 
tion is precisely such an attack. 

We know that millions of men and women 
of good will, of all religious persuasions, join 
us in our commitment to try to reduce the 
horrors of war and particularly to assure 
that nuclear weapons will never again be 
used by any nation, anywhere, for any 
reason. Millions join us in our no to nuclear 
war in the certainty that nuclear war would 
inevitably result in the killing of millions of 
innocent human beings, directly or indirect- 
ly. Yet many part ways with us in our ef- 
forts to reduce the horror of abortion and 
our no to war on innocent human life in the 
womb, killed not indirectly, but directly. 

We must ask how long a nation willing to 
extend a constitutional guarantee to the 
“right” to kill defenseless human beings by 
abortion is likely to refrain from adopting 
strategic warfare policies deliberately de- 
signed to kill millions of defenseless human 
beings if adopting them should come to 
seem expedient.“ Since 1973, approximate- 
ly 15 million abortions have been performed 
in the United States, symptoms of a kind of 
disease of the human spirit. And we now 
find ourselves seriously discussing the pros 
and cons of such questions as infanticide, 
euthanasia and the involvement of physi- 
cians in carrying out the death penalty. 
Those who would celebrate such a national 
disaster can only have blinded themselves to 
its reality. 

Pope Paul VI was resolutely clear: If you 
wish peace, defend life. ““ We plead with all 
who would work to end the scourge of war 
to begin by defending life at its most de- 
fenseless, the life of the unborn. 


3. Prayer 

A conversion of our hearts and minds will 
make it possible for us to enter into a closer 
communion with our Lord. We nourish that 
communion by personal and communal 
prayer, for it is in prayer that we encounter 
Jesus, who is our peace and learn from him 
the way to peace. 

In prayer we are renewed in faith and con- 
firmed in our hope in God's promise. 

The Lord’s promise is that he is in our 
midst when we gather in prayer. Strength- 
ened by this conviction, we beseech the 
risen Christ to fill the world with his peace. 
We call upon Mary, the first disciple and 
the Queen of Peace, to intercede for us and 
for the people of our time that we may walk 
in the way of peace. In this context, we en- 
courage devotion to Our Lady of Peace. 
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As believers, we understand peace as a gift 
of God. This belief prompts us to pray con- 
stantly, personally and communally, par- 
ticularly through the reading of scripture 
and devotion to the rosary, especially in the 
family. Through these means and others we 
seek the wisdom to begin the search for 
peace and the courage to sustain us as in- 
struments of Christ’s peace in the world. 

The practice of contemplative prayer is es- 
pecially valuable for advancing harmony 
and peace in the world. For this prayer 
rises, by divine grace, where there is total 
disarmament of the heart, and unfolds in an 
experience of love which is the moving force 
of peace. Contemplation fosters a vision of 
the human family as united and interde- 
pendent in the mystery of God's love for all 
people. This silent interior prayer bridges 
temporarily the already“ and not yet,” 
this world and God's kingdom of peace. 

The Mass in particular is a unique means 
of seeking God's help to create the condi- 
tions essential for true peace in ourselves 
and in the world. In the eucharist we en- 
counter the risen Lord, who gave us his 
peace. He shares with us the grace of the re- 
demption, which helps us to preserve and 
nourish this precious gift. Nowhere is the 
church's urgent plea for peace more evident 
in the liturgy than in the Communion Rite. 
After beginning this rite of the Mass with 
the Lord's Prayer, praying for reconciliation 
now and in the kingdom to come, the com- 
munity asks God to grant us peace in our 
day,” not just at some time in the distant 
future. Even before we are exhorted “to 
offer each other the sign of peace,” the 
priest continues the church's prayer for 
peace, recalling the Lord Jesus Christ's own 
legacy of peace: 

“Lord Jesus Christ, you said to your apos- 
tles: I leave you peace, my peace I give you. 
Look not on our sins, but on the faith of 
your church, and grant us the peace and 
unity of your kingdom.” 

Therefore we encourage every Catholic to 
make the sign of peace at Mass an authentic 
sign of our reconciliation with God and with 
one another. This sign of peace is also a vi- 
sable expression of our commitment to work 
for peace as a Christian community. We ap- 
proach the table of the Lord only after 
having dedicated ourselves as a Christian 
community to peace and reconciliation. As 
an added sign of commitment, we suggest 
that there always be a petition for peace in 
the general intercessions at every eucharis- 
tic celebration. 

We implore other Christians and everyone 
of good will to join us in this continuing 
prayer for peace, as we beseech God for 
peace within ourselves, in our families and 
community, in our nation and in the world. 

4. Penance 


Prayer by itself is incomplete without pen- 
ance. Penance directs us toward our goal of 
putting on the attitudes of Jesus himself. 
Because we are all capable of violence, we 
are never totally conformed to Christ and 
are always in need of conversion. The 20th 
century alone provides adequate evidence of 
our violence as individuals and as a nation. 
Thus, there is continual need for acts of 
penance and conversion. The worship of the 
church, particularly through the sacrement 
of reconciliation and communal penance 
services, offers us multiple ways to make 
reparation for the violence in our own lives 
and in our world. 

As a tangible sign of our need and desire 
to do penance we, for the cause of peace, 
commit ourselves to fast and abstinence on 
each Friday of the year. We call upon our 
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people voluntarily to do penance on Friday 
by eating less food and by abstaining from 
meat. This return to a traditional practice 
of penance, once well observed in the U.S. 
church, should be accompanied by works of 
charity and service toward our neighbors. 
Every Friday should be a day significantly 
devoted to prayer, penance and almsgiving 
for peace. 

It is to such forms of penance and conver- 
sion that the scriptures summon us. In the 
words of the prophet Isaiah: 

“Is not the sort of fast that pleases me, to 
break unjust fetters and undo the thongs of 
the yoke, to let the oppressed go free and 
break every yoke, to share your bread with 
the hungry, and shelter the homeless poor, 
to clothe the person you see to be naked 
and not turn from your own kin? Then will 
your light shine like the dawn and your 
wound be quickly healed over. If you do 
away with the yoke, the clenched fist, the 
wicked word, if you give your bread to the 
hungry and relief to the oppressed, your 
light will rise in the darkness, and your 
shadows become like noon” (Is. 58: 6-8; 10). 

The present nuclear arms race has dis- 
tracted us from the words of the prophets, 
has turned us from peacemaking and has fo- 
cused our attention on a nuclear buildup 
leading to annihilation. We are called to 
turn back from this evil of total destruction 
and turn instead in prayer and penance 
toward God, toward our neighbor and 
toward the building of a peaceful world: 

“I set before you life or death, a blessing 
or a curse. Choose life then, so that you and 
your descendants may live in the love of 
Yahweh your God, obeying his voice, cling- 
ing to him; for in this your life consists, and 
on this depends your long stay in the land 
which Yahweh swore to your fathers Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, he would give them” 
(Dt. 11:26). 


C. Challenge and Hope 


The arms race presents questions of con- 
science we may not evade. As American 
Catholics we are called to express our loyal- 
ty to the deepest values we cherish: peace, 
justice and security for the entire human 
family. National goals and policies must be 
measured against that standard. 

We speak here in a specific way to the 
Catholic community. After the passage of 
nearly four decades and a concomitant 
growth in our understanding of the ever 
growing horror of nuclear war, we must 
shape the climate of opinion which will 
make it possible for our country to express 
profound sorrow over the atomic bombing 
in 1945. Without that sorrow, there is no 
possibility of finding a way to repudiate 
future use of nuclear weapons or of conven- 
tional weapons in such military actions as 
would not fulfill just-war criteria. 


To Priests, Deacons, Religious and Pastoral 
Ministers 


We recognize the unique role in the 
church which belongs to priests and deacons 
by reason of the sacrament of holy orders 
and their unique responsibility in the com- 
munity of believers. We also recognize the 
valued and indispensable role of men and 
women religious. To all of them and to all 
other pastoral ministers we stress that the 
cultivation of the gospel vision of peace as a 
way of life for believers and as a leaven in 
society should be a major objective. As bish- 
ops we are aware each day of our depend- 
ence upon your efforts. We are aware too 
that this letter and the new obligations it 
could present to the faithful may create dif- 
ficulties for you in dealing with those you 
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serve. We have confidence in your capacity 
and ability to convert these difficulties into 
an opportunity to give a fuller witness to 
our Lord and his message. This letter will be 
known by the faithful only as well as you 
know it, preach and teach it, and use it cre- 
atively. 


To Educators 


We have outlined in this letter Catholic 
teaching on war and peace, but this frame- 
work will become a living message only 
through your work in the Catholic commu- 
nity. To teach the ways of peace is not to 
weaken the nations’s will,” but to be con- 
cerned for the nations's soul. We address 
theologians in a particular way because we 
know that we have only begun the journey 
toward a theology of peace; without your 
specific contributions this desperately 
needed dimension of our faith will not be re- 
alized. Through your help we may provide 
new visions and wisdom for church and 
state. 

We are confident that all models of 
Catholic education, which have served the 
church in our country so well in so many 
ways, will creatively rise to the challenge of 
peace. 

To Parents 


Your role, in our eyes, is unsurpassed by 
any other; the foundation of society is the 
family. We are conscious of the continuing 
sacrifices you make in the efforts to nurture 
the full human and spiritual growth of your 
children. Children hear the gospel message 
first from your lips. Parents who conscious- 
ly discuss issues of justice in the home and 
who strive to help children solve conflicts 
through non-violent methods enable their 
children to grow up as peacemakers. We 
pledge our continuing pastoral support in 
the common objective we share of building 
a peaceful world for the future of children 
everywhere. 


To Youth 


Pope John Paul II singles you out in every 
country where he visits as the hope of the 
future; we agree with him. We call you to 
choose your future work and professions 
carefully. How you spend the rest of your 
lives will determine in large part whether 
there will any longer be a world as we know 
it. We ask you to study carefully the teach- 
ings of the church and the demands of the 
Gospel about war and peace. We encourage 
you to seek careful guidance as you reach 
conscientious decisions about your civic re- 
sponsibilities in this age of nuclear military 
forces. 

We speak to you, however, as people of 
faith. We share with you our deepest convic- 
tion that in the midst of the dangers and 
complexities of our time God is with us 
working through us and sustaining us all in 
our effort of building a world of peace with 
justice for each person. 

To Men and Women in Military Service 


Millions of you are Catholics serving in 
the armed forces. We recognize that you 
carry special responsibilities for the issues 
we have considered in this letter. Our per- 
spective on your profession is that of Vati- 
can II: “All those who enter the military 
service in loyalty to their country should 
look upon themselves as the custodians of 
the security and freedom of their fellow 
countrymen; and where they carry out their 
duty properly, they are contributing to the 
maintenance of peace.” 11° 

It is surely not our intention in writing 
this letter to create problems for Catholics 
in the armed forces. Every profession, how- 
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ever, has its specific moral questions and it 
is clear that the teaching on war and peace 
developed in this letter poses a special chal- 
lenge and opportunity to those in the mili- 
tary profession. Our pastoral contact with 
Catholics in military service, either through 
our direct experience or through our 
priests, impresses us with the demanding 
moral standards we already see observed 
and the commitment to Catholic faith we 
find. We are convinced that the challenges 
of this letter will be faced conscientiously. 
The purpose of defense policy is to defend 
the peace; military professionals should un- 
derstand their vocation this way. We believe 
they do, and we support this view. 

We remind all in authority and in the 
chain of command that their training and 
field manuals have long prohibited, and still 
do prohibit, certain actions in the conduct 
of war, especially those actions which inflict 
harm on innocent civilians. The question is 
not whether certain measures are unlawful 
or forbidden in warfare, but which meas- 
ures: To refuse to take such actions is not 
an act of cowardice or treason but one of 
courage and patriotism. 

We address particularly those involved in 
the exercise of authority over others. We 
are aware of your responsibilities and im- 
pressed by the standard of personal and 
profesional duty you uphold. We feel, there- 
fore, that we can urge you to do everything 
you can to assure that every peaceful alter- 
native is exhausted before war is even re- 
motely considered. In developing battle 
plans and weapons systems, we urge you to 
try to ensure that these are designed to 
reduce violence, destruction, suffering and 
death to a minimum, keeping in mind espe- 
cially non-combatants and other innocent 
persons. 

Those who train individuals for military 
duties must remember that the citizen does 
not lose his or her basic human rights by 
entrance into military service. No one, for 
whatever reason, can justly treat a military 
person with less dignity and respect than 
that demanded for and deserved by every 
human person. One of the most difficult 
problems of war involves defending a free 
society without destroying the values that 
give it meaning and validity. Dehumaniza- 
tion of a nation’s military personnel by dull- 
ing their sensibilities and generating hatred 
toward adversaries in an effort to increase 
their fighting effectiveness robs them of 
basic human rights and freedoms, degrading 
them as persons. 

Attention must be given to the effects on 
military personnel themselves of the use of 
even legitimate means of conducting war. 
While attacking legitimate targets and 
wounding or killing opposed combat forces 
may be morally justified, what happens to 
military persons required to carry out these 
actions? Are they treated merely as instru- 
ments of war, insensitive as the weapons 
they use? With what moral or emotional ex- 
periences do they return from war and at- 
tempt to resume normal civilian lives? How 
does their experience affect society? How 
are they treated by society? 

It is not only basic human rights of adver- 
saries that must be respected, but those of 
our own forces as well. We re-emphasize, 
therefore, the obligation of responsible, au- 
thorities to ensure appropriate training and 
education of combat forces and to provide 
appropriate support for those who have ex- 
perienced combat. It is unconscionable to 
deprive those veterans of combat whose 
lives have been severely disrupted or trau- 
matized by their combat experiences of 
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proper psychological and other appropriate 
treatment and support. 

Finally, we are grateful for the sacrifice so 
many in military service must make today 
and for the service offered in the past by 
veterans. We urge that those sacrifices be 
mitigated so far as possible by the provision 
of appropriate living and working conditions 
and adequate financial recompense. Military 
persons and their families must be provided 
continuing opportunity for full spiritual 
growth, the exercise of their religious faith 
and a dignified mode of life. 

We especially commend and encourage 
our priests in military service. In addition to 
the message already addressed to all priests 
and religious, we stress the special obliga- 
tions and opportunities you face in direct 
pastoral service to the men and women of 
the armed forces. To complement a teach- 
ing document of this scope, we shall need 
the sensitive and wise pastoral guidance 
only you can provide. We promise our sup- 
port in facing this challenge. 

To Men and Women in Defense Industries 


You also face specific questions because 
the defense industry is directly involved in 
the development and production of the 
weapons of mass destruction which have 
concerned us in this letter. We do not pre- 
sume or pretend that clear answers exist to 
many of the personal, professional and fi- 
nancial choices facing you in your varying 
responsibilities. In this letter we have ruled 
out certain uses of nuclear weapons, while 
also expressing conditional moral- accept- 
ance for deterrence. All Catholics, at every 
level of defense industries, can and should 
use the moral principles of this letter to 
form their consciences. We realize that dif- 
ferent judgments of conscience will face dif- 
ferent people, and we recognize the possibil- 
ity of diverse concrete judgments being 
made in this complex area. We seek as 
moral teachers and pastors to be available 
to all who confront these questions of per- 
sonal and vocational choice. Those who in 
conscience decide that they should no 
longer be associated with defense activities 
should find support in the Catholic commu- 
nity. Those who remain in these industries 
or earn a profit from the weapons industry 
should find in the church guidance and sup- 
port for the ongoing evaluation of their 
work. 

To Men and Women of Science 


At Hiroshima Pope John Paul said: 

“Criticism of science and technology is 
sometimes so severe that it comes close to 
condemning science itself. On the contrary, 
science and technology are a wonderful 
product of a God-given human creativity, 
since they have provided us with wonderful 
possibilities and we all gratefully benefit 
from them. But we know that this potential 
is not a neutral one: It can be used either 
for man’s progress or for his degrada- 
tion.“ 120 

We appreciate the efforts of scientists, 
some of whom first unlocked the secret of 
atomic power and others of whom have de- 
veloped it in diverse ways, to turn the enor- 
mous power of science to the cause of peace. 

Modern history is not lacking scientists 
who have looked back with deep remorse on 
the development of weapons to which they 
contributed, sometimes with the highest 
motivation, even believing that they were 
creating weapons that would render all 
other weapons obsolete and convince the 
world of the unthinkableness of war. Such 
efforts have ever proved illusory. Surely 
equivalent dedication of scientific minds to 
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reverse current trends and to pursue con- 
cepts as bold and adventuresome in favor of 
peace as those which in the past have mag- 
nified the risks of war could result in dra- 
matic benefits for all of humanity. We par- 
ticularly note in this regard the extensive 
efforts of public education undertaken by 
physicians and scientists on the medical 
consequences of nuclear war. 

We do not, however, wish to limit our re- 
marks to the physical sciences alone. Nor do 
we limit our remarks to physical scientists. 
In his address at the United Nations Univer- 
sity in Hiroshima, Pope John Paul II 
warned about misuse of the social sciences 
and the human behavioral sciences when 
they are utilized to manipulate people, to 
crush their mind, souls, dignity and free- 
dom.“ 2 The positive role of social science 
in overcoming the dangers of he nuclear age 
is evident in this letter. We have been de- 
pendent upon the research and analysis of 
social scientists in our effort to apply the 
moral priniciples of the Catholic tradition 
to the concrete problems of our day. We en- 
courage social scientists to continue this 
work of relating moral wisdom and political 
reality. We are in continuing need of your 
insights. 

To Men and Women of the Media 


We have directly felt our dependence 
upon you in writing this letter; all the prob- 
lems we have confronted have been ana- 
lyzed daily in the media. As we have grap- 
pled with these issues, we have experienced 
some of the responsbility you bear for inter- 
preting them. On the quality of your efforts 
depends in great measure the opportunity 
the general public will have for understand- 
ing this letter. 

To Public Officials 


Vatican II spoke forcefully of “the diffi- 
cult yet noble art of politics.“ 22 No public 
issue is more difficult than avoiding war; no 
public task more noble than building a 
secure peace. Public officials in a democracy 
must both lead and listen; they are ulti- 
mately dependent upon a popular consensus 
to sustain policy. We urge you to lead with 
courage and to listen to the public debate 
with sensitivity. 

Leadership in a nuclear world means ex- 
amining with great care and objectivity 
every potential initiative toward world 
peace, regardless of how unpromising it 
might at first appear. One specific initiative 
which might be taken now would be the es- 
tablishment of a task force including the 
public sector, industry, labor, economists 
and scientists with the mandate to consider 
the problems and challenges posed by nucle- 
ar disarmament to our economic well-being 
and industrial output. Listening includes 
being particularly attentive to the con- 
sciences of those who sincerely believe that 
they may not morally support warfare in 
general, a given war or the exercise of a par- 
ticular role within the armed forces. Public 
officials might well serve all of our fellow 
citizens by proposing and supporting legisla- 
tion designed to give maximum protection 
to this precious freedom, true freedom of 
conscience. 

In response to public officials who both 
lead and listen, we urge citizens to respect 
the vocation of public service. It is a role 
easily maligned, but not easily fulfilled. Nei- 
ther justice nor peace can be achieved with 
stability in the absence of courageous and 
creative public servants. 

To Catholics as Citizens 

All papal teaching on peace has stressed 

the crucial role of public opinion. Pope 
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John Paul II specified the tasks before us: 
“There is no justification for not raising the 
question of the responsibility of each nation 
and each individual in the face of possible 
wars and of the nuclear threat.“ 2 In a de- 
mocracy the responsibility of the nation and 
that of its citizens coincide. Nuclear weap- 
ons pose especially acute questions of con- 
science for American Catholics. As citizens 
we wish to affirm our loyalty to our country 
and its ideals, yet we are also citizens of the 
world who must be faithful to the universal 
principles proclaimed by the church. While 
some other countries also possess nuclear 
weapons, we may not forget that the United 
States was the first to build and to use 
them. Like the Soviet Union, this country 
now possesses so many weapons as to imper- 
il the continuation of civilization. Americans 
share responsibility for the current situa- 
tion and cannot evade responsibility for 
trying to resolve it. 

The virtue of patriotism means that as 
citizens we respect and honor our country, 
but our very love and loyalty make us exam- 
ine carefully and regularly its role in world 
affairs, asking that it live up to its full po- 
tential as an agent of peace with justice for 
all people. 

“Citizens must cultivate a generous and 
loyal spirit of patriotism, but without being 
narrow-minded. This means that they will 
always direct their attention to the good of 
the whole human family, united by the dif- 
ferent ties which bind together races, 
people and nations.“ 

In a pluralistic democracy like the United 
States, the church has a unique opportuni- 
ty, precisely because of the strong constitu- 
tional protection of both religious freedom 
and freedom of speech and the press, to 
help call attention to the moral dimensions 
of public issues. In a previous pastoral 
letter. Human Life in Our Day.“ we said: 

“In our democratic system, the fundamen- 
tal right of political dissent cannot be 
denied nor is rational debate on public 
policy decisions of government in the light 
of moral and political principles to be dis- 
couraged. It is the duty of the governed to 
analyze responsibility the concrete issues of 
public policy.“ 2 

In fulfilling this role the church helps to 
create a community of conscience in the 
wider civil community. It does this in the 
first instance by teaching clearly within the 
church the moral principles which bind and 
shape the Catholic conscience. The church 
also fulfills a teaching role, however, in 
striving to share the moral wisdom of the 
Catholic tradition with the larger society. 

In the wider public discussion we look for- 
ward in a special way to cooperating with all 
other Christians with whom we share 
common traditions. We also treasure cooper- 
ative efforts with Jewish and Islamic com- 
munities, which possess a long and abiding 
concern for peace as a religious and human 
value. Finally, we reaffirm our desire to par- 
ticipate in a common public effort with all 
men and women of good will who seek to re- 
verse the arms race and secure the peace of 
the world. 


CONCLUSION 


As we close this lengthy letter, we try to 
answer two key questions as directly as we 
can. 

Why do we address these matters fraught 
with such complexity, controversy and pas- 
sion? We speak as pastors, not politicians. 
We are teachers, not technicians. We cannot 
avoid our responsibility to lift up the moral 
dimensions of the choices before our world 
and nation. The nuclear age is an era of 
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moral as well as physicial danger. We are 
the first generation since Genesis with the 
power to virtually destroy God's creation. 
We cannot remain silent in the face of such 
danger. Why do we address these issues? We 
are simply trying to live up to the call of 
Jesus to be peacemakers in our own time 
and situation. 

What are we saying? Fundamentally, we 
are saying that the decisions about nuclear 
weapons are among the most pressing moral 
questions of our age. While these decisions 
have obvious military and political aspects, 
they involve fundamental moral choices. In 
simple terms, we are saying that good ends 
(defending one's country, protecting free- 
dom, etc.) cannot justify immoral means 
(the use of weapons which kill indiscrimi- 
nately and threaten whole societies). We 
fear that our world and nation are headed 
in the wrong direction. More weapons with 
greater destructive potential are produced 
every day. More and more nations are seek- 
ing to become nuclear powers. In our quest 
for more and more security we fear we are 
actually becoming less and less secure. 

In the words of our Holy Father, we need 
a moral about-face.” The whole world must 
summon the moral courage and technical 
means to say no to nuclear conflict; no to 
weapons of mass destruction; no to an arms 
race which robs the poor and the vulnera- 
ble; and no to the moral danger of a nuclear 
age which places before humankind inde- 
fensible choices of constant terror or sur- 
render. Peacemaking is not an optional com- 
mitment. It is a requirement of our faith. 
We are called to be peacemakers, not by 
some movement of the moment, but by our 
Lord Jesus. The content and context of our 
peacemaking is set not by some political 
agenda or ideological program, but by the 
teaching of his church. 

Thus far in this pastoral letter we have 


made suggestions we hope will be helpful in 
the present world crisis. Looking ahead to 
the long and productive future of humanity 
for which we all hope, we feel that a more 
all-inclusive and final solution is needed. We 
speak here of the truly effective interna- 
tional authority for which Pope John 


XXIII ardently longed in “Peace on 
Earth" : and of which Pope Paul VI spoke 
to the United Nations on his visit there in 
1965.1 The hope for such a structure is not 
unrealistic, because the point has been 
reached where public opinion sees clearly 
that, with the massive weaponry of the 
present, war is not longer viable. There is a 
substitute for war. There is negotiation 
under the supervision of a global body real- 
istically fashioned to do its job. It must be 
given the equipment to keep constant sur- 
veillance on the entire earth. Present tech- 
nology makes this possible. It must have the 
authority, freely conferred upon it by all 
the nations, to investigate what seems to be 
preparations for war by any one of them. It 
must be empowered by all the nations to en- 
force its commands on every nation. It must 
be so constituted as to pose no threat to any 
nation’s sovereignty. Obviously the creation 
of such a sophisticated instrumentality is a 
gigantic task, but is it hoping for too much 
to believe that the genius of humanity, 
aided by the grace and guidance of God, is 
able to accomplish it? To create it may take 
decades of unrelenting daily toil by the 
world’s best minds and most devoted hearts, 
but is shall never come into existence unless 
we make a beginning now. 

As we come to the end of our pastoral 
letter we boldly propose the beginning of 
this work. The evil of the proliferation of 
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The Senate should take note of the 
fact that within the present bill there 
are provisions which allow a quota of 
40,000 persons per year from Canada 
and Mexico. All other countries are al- 
lowed an allotment of 20,000 per year. 

Mr. President, I can see no reason 
for this 40,000 allotment. It is contrary 
to the principle of equal treatment of 
all countries which has come to be em- 
bodied in our immigration laws. Under 
this bill, the unused portion of the 
quota of Canada is to be transferred 
from Canada to Mexico. This com- 
pounds the breach of the principle of 
equal treatment and futher enshrines 
Mexico in our legislation as a specially 
favored nation in terms of immigra- 
tion. 

The Library of Congress has provid- 
ed me with the following statistics on 
Canadian immigration to the United 
States since 1972: 


As Senators will note, this is an aver- 
age of about 11,000 immigrants per 
year. It is patently clear that Mexico, 
under this bill, will receive almost 


30,000 of Canada’s 40,000 quota if the 
average of the last 10 years of Canadi- 


an immigration continues. Certainly, 
Mexico would receive between 20,000 
and 25,000 of Canada’s annual allot- 
ment of visas. 

Adding the unused portion of Can- 
ada’s allotment to Mexico’s allotment 
of 40,000 would bring the annual allot- 
ment of Mexico up to the 60,000 to 
70,000 range on an annual basis. This 
is over three times the allotment for 
all other countries, Canada excepted. 
Is this an equitable situation? Certain- 
ly not. 

Mr. President, what the 40,000 allot- 
ment with its transfer provision repre- 
sents is in fact a supplemental amnes- 
ty program for Mexican aliens. Lets be 
frank, it is clear that the framers of 
the bill recognizing the massive prob- 
lem of illegal Mexican immigration 
have attempted to take another easy 
way out. Rather than deny amnesty to 
prevent establishing a dangerous 
precedent and to send a clear signal to 
the Mexican Government and to indi- 
vidual lawbreakers—potential and 
actual—they have simply caved in and 
incorporated an amnesty provision 
into the bill. Rather than emphasizing 
increased enforcement capabilities to 
stem the flood tide of illegals, this in- 
equitable and strange provision which 
would allow Mexico perhaps 60,000 to 
70,000 visas allotments was incorporat- 
ed into the bill. 
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My amendment is simple and direct. 
It merely places Mexico and Canada in 
the same position as all the other 
countries of the world under this bill. 
Mexico and Canada would have an al- 
lotment of 20,000 rather than 40,000 
and there would be no transfer of 
unused portions of the allotments. 

I urge my distinguished colleagues 
to reflect carefully on the implications 
of a massive amnesty program. Is 
there any real reason for an additional 
supplementary amnesty program? To 
this Senator, Mexico needs no more 
extraordinary treatment under this 
bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be in order for me to ask 
for the yeas and nays on each amend- 
ment to be voted on separately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator of grouping the three yea and 
nay votes? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on all three amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair and I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina very much. He 
has assisted greatly in accommodating 
our request to expedite this matter 
today. His action just moments ago is 
evidence certainly of that, and I 
deeply appreciate it. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
bill recognizes the very special rela- 
tionship, friendship, and proximity 
the United States has with our contig- 
uous neighbors in trade, commitment 
to democratic principles, and mutual 
strategic interests. 

We must remember that until 1976 
there were no limitations whatsoever 
for Canada and Mexico. Nationals of 
those two countries could enter the 
United States without restriction as 
immigrants. 

By allowing our two contiguous 
neighbors an increased quota, we are 
not increasing overall immigration to 
the United States. The overall cap will 
maintain immigration at its present 
levels. 

The strongest illegal immigration 
pressure and the largest numbers in 
the backlogs are from Mexico. By pro- 
viding these extra visas to our south- 
ern neighbor, we will relieve the pres- 
sure for illegal migration and that is 
why this provision is an important 
aspect of an immigration control bill. 

I urge you to reject the amendment. 

As I have mentioned, this provision 
will, without increasing total immigra- 
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tion to the United States, allow 
Mexico, with the largest numbers in 
the backlogs and the greatest immi- 
gration pressure to have those visas 
not used by our other contiguous 
neighbor—this will reduce both the 
backlogs and the pressure to immi- 
grate to this country illegally when 
visas are not available for legal immi- 
gration. 

Although at present Mexico would 
undoubtedly benefit from this provi- 
sion, at times in our past Canada was 
the country which sent the most im- 
migrants to the United States, and it is 
entirely possible at some future time 
that this provision may be of more 
benefit to our other contiguous neigh- 
bor. 

Again, it simply recognizes the spe- 
cial relationship we have with our con- 
tiguous neighbors. 

I urge my colleagues to reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I definitely want to 
address very briefly the issue to at- 
tempt to eliminate legalization. Legal- 
ization, which is a very critical part of 
this bill, is not a reward for violation 
of the immigration laws of the United 
States. It is a practical solution to a 
very critically serious national prob- 
lem. The issue is this: there is a large 
fearful subclass of human beings in 
this country who, according to the in- 
formation received by the Select Com- 
mission and by this subcommittee and 
the full committee, for fear of being 
discovered, fail to report crimes 
against their property, their person 
and their family, and often do not 
seek medical help unless it is to give 
birth to a U.S. citizen child, and they 
are those who will not complain about 
exploitation in the working place, and 
that cannot be good for this country. 
Somehow it indeed diminishes us in 
known and unknown ways. 

Furthermore, this Congress, and suc- 
cessive administrations, must bear 
some of the responsibility for this 
flourishing of a subsociety of illegal 
aliens within our country. Beginning 
with what was known as the Texas 
proviso and continuing on to the 
present day, we have tacitly approved 
their illegal entry into this country by 
failing to provide adequate funding or 
manpower for the Immigration Serv- 
ice year after year, after year, and by 
looking the other way as these aliens 
came by the hundreds of thousands to 
take job opportunities in this country. 

What a curious situation, where it is 
legal for an employer to hire an illegal 
but it is illegal for the illegal to work. 
Only in America. 

Nevertheless, these undocumented 
workers are here illegally and, most 
importantly, if we could not find them 
coming in how do we find them to get 
them out? I do not want to be part of 
the hunt that that entails. I do not 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 


THE BUDGET RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may I use 
a bit of my time to make an inquiry of 
the distinguished majority leader? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. That inquiry being, 
What estimate can the very able ma- 
jority leader give to the Senate with 
respect to Budget Committee action 
on the budget? Is the Budget Commit- 
tee meeting today? If not so, when? I 
am not sure the majority leader has a 
response to that question. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader. I wish I could be 
more specific, but I must say to my 
friend, the minority leader, that when 
I tried to find out the answer to his 
question earlier this morning, I discov- 
ered that the chairman of the Budget 
Committee is on an airplane returning 
to Washington and perhaps will not be 
back until after 2 p.m. today. The 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
Senator DoLE, will not be back until 
early afternoon. Until those two Mem- 
bers are here, it will be impossible for 
me to discuss the matter fully. 

In the meantime, I intend-to have a 
discussion with the distinguished occu- 
pant of the chair, the Senator from 
Washington, who is the author of the 
modification to the Chafee amend- 
ment, which was the last business 
transacted by the Senate on this 
budget. 

But I guess what I have to say to the 
minority leader is that until I get all 
the chickens back in the coop I cannot 
count them. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader. I have some of 
the chickens in my own coop here. I 
think Mr. Exon, being one of those 
Members, probably has a question or a 
statement. I yield to him from my 
time for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. I thank my friend from 
West Virginia and I thank the Chair. 

If the majority leader will yield to 
answer a question that I am about to 
ask, along with a suggestion, it might 
be helpful in straightening out the ex- 
treme difficulty that we have. 

Mr. BAKER. I would be glad to try. 
I hope I can give the Senator a better 
answer than I was able to give to the 
minority leader. 

Mr. EXON. Two of the five Members 
on the floor of the Senate right now 
are members of the Budget Commit- 
tee, and this member of the Budget 
Committee has not even been advised 
as to when the Budget Committee 
would meet. This is Monday. We are 
supposed to report back, as the majori- 
ty leader just said, before the close of 
business tomorrow. 
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It seems to me that unless an ar- 
rangement has already been made, 
unless there are enough votes in the 
Budget Committee to report out a 
budget that has any chance of being 
accepted by the full Senate, I would 
think that we are in considerable diffi- 
culty by anticipating that we could 
possibly finish by the close of business 
on Tuesday. 

I was very pleased when I heard the 
majority leader say a few moments 
ago that it might be well if we would 
give some additional time. And I raised 
my voice on the floor of the Senate 
before we recommitted this to the 
Budget Committee, which I thought 
was the only proper thing to do under 
the circumstances, that it was going to 
take some time if we were going to do 
something other than a perfunctory 
exercise, possibly, in futility in the 
Budget Committee. It seems to me we 
have to work that budget over. We 
have to reduce spending further. I 
cannot believe that that can be done 
in a few hours session. 

Therefore, I think it would be en- 
tirely proper if we could have an ar- 
rangement made to where we would 
have at least until the close of busi- 
ness on Wednesday to give the com- 
mittee more time than it has right 
now. We have wasted, we have elimi- 
nated, we have taken no action with 
regard to the first 2 days of the 3-day 
rule. Therefore, it would seem to me 
that if we tried to rush this through 
on Tuesday or by noon on Wednesday 
there must be something afoot that 
this Senator does not know about and 
I think it would be well to lay it out 
for the RECORD. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
the minority leader has asked this 
question before the remarks of the 
very distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska. Let me say there is nothing 
afoot. There is certainly no agreement 
on the shape and form of a budget on 
this side of the aisle. The administra- 
tion has not submitted a new proposed 
budget that I am aware of and I am 
sure I would be aware of it had they 
done so. 

I say to my friend that I am afraid 
the Budget Committee is just going to 
have to meet and start over. That is 
why I said to the minority leader that 
I think it is going to take a little while. 
Thursday counted as 1 of the 3 days 
because the motion to recommit was 
made on Thursday, but it was at the 
end of the day on Thursday. So, as a 
practical matter, there was no real op- 
portunity for the committee to func- 
tion on that day. Today is another 
day. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, the 
chairman and others are not here. 

So, I think it is going to be neces- 
sary, in order to have a thorough ex- 
amination of this situation in light of 
present circumstances, to consider at 
least extending that time a little. I will 
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not put the request now, in fairness to 
all Senators, because I have not 
cleared it on our side, let alone make a 
proposal to the minority leader in ad- 
vance, as I try always to do. 

But let me assure the Senator that 
there is no deal cut, there is no pack- 
age put together, and a meeting of the 
Budget Committee will be for real. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I simply 
add one further statement. The Presi- 
dent has just made a speech this 
morning to a national group that 
would indicate possibly that the Presi- 
dent is not about to make any change 
in previous positions that he has 
stated. 

I ask a question of the majority 
leader: Has the majority leader re- 
ceived any indication whatsoever that 
the President is responding positively 
or favorably to the suggestion that 
was made in the national press yester- 
day by the distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee having to do 
with the President becoming involved 
in the budget process at this critical 
time? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I saw 
the distinguished chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee on one of the TV 
shows Sunday. I understand how he 
feels. 

There are two sides to that coin. One 
says the President ought to be more 
involved in a budget arrangement that 
the administration will support and 
the Congress will pass. The other side 
of that coin is that the President does 
not have to sign, or indeed has no 
chance to sign, a budget resolution. It 
is uniquely and especially a function 
of the Congress. It is a congressional 
budget. 

So you can argue both ways, one 
that the President ought to be inti- 
mately involved in the formulation of 
this budget and the other that he 
should not. I do not try to resolve that 
issue at this time, but, rather, would 
reiterate what I said this morning to 
the press and have said on this floor 
previously. 

I am determined, to the extent that 
I may do so, to see that the Senate 
passes a budget. I have urged the 
chairman of the committee to report a 
budget. It may be that that budget 
will displease the President in some re- 
spects; maybe in all respects. It may be 
that when it is finally reported that I 
will vote for it or against it. I do not 
know how I will vote as an individual 
Senator. 

But I do know that, as majority 
leader, I feel an obligation to say to 
the Senate that we should go forward 
and pass the budget, but I cannot say 
that we need to or must have or, 
indeed, should have the President’s 
further involvement in this matter. 
Because, at this point, we are going to 
have to do whatever it is we are going 
to do in order to pass a resolution. I 
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A raid in Florida results in the im- 
mediate deportation of the Mexican 
parents of three small children who 
were born in the United States—are 
citizens—have lived here all their lives, 
and are now left alone in their small 
trailer with no source of food. 

A young worker in the Northeast 
has a job related accident. His employ- 
er provides immediate emergency 
health care. When he learns of the 
employee’s permanent disability, how- 
ever, he calls the INS and the worker 
is deported. 

A woman in San Diego is seques- 
tered in the house where she works as 
a domestic employee. She will not be 
paid her salary because her employer 
fears she will then leave. She needs to 
see her children who are in Mexico. 
She is told not to use the phone or 
talk to strangers. 

A child in Florida has a severe ear 
infection that requires hospitalization. 
The parents are terrified of the raids 
currently taking place in the State. 
They are afraid that if they are taken, 
their son will have to remain behind 
without their protection. Thus they 
cannot accept the offer of free medical 
care made to them. 

A family in Texas pays $500 saved 
under hardship to get a useless letter 
from a lawyer. They believe this docu- 
ment will protect them from deport- 
ability. The letter states that these 
people are the attorney’s clients. But 
when they are apprehended by the 
INS the lawyer does not take any 
action in spite of anxious calls from 
the immigrants. 

There are many other human sto- 
ries—of undocumented aliens working 
under harsh conditions without the 
protections of our laws—working 
“hard and scared”; of families divided, 
of children denied medical care. 

It would be a crime if Congress 
failed to enact a legalization program 
to finally deal with this problem—es- 
pecially when it is enacting new en- 
forcement programs. The two are 
linked. 

But most important, we should not 
forget the human face of this problem 
during our debate today. 

Mr. President, the legalization provi- 
sions in this bill are strict. They are 
stricter than I think are warranted or 
justified, and I have addressed that 
issue earlier in this debate. But I must 
say they are at least an attempt to re- 
flect a humane and a compassionate 
policy toward people and their fami- 
lies, and I will have more to say tomor- 
row in the limited time that we will 
have. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, with 
regard to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) relating to illegal alien chil- 
dren, that amendment would impose a 
serious lifetime hardship on a very dis- 
crete class of children who are not ac- 
countable for their illegal status. 
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These children have no control over 
their parents’ conduct nor over their 
own undocumented status and we 
cannot visit the sins of the parents 
upon the child. 

Public education plays a crucial role 
in maintaining the very fabric of our 
society and sustains our political and 
public cultural values. 

Depriving illegal alien children of an 
education would take an incredible toll 
on the social and economic and intel- 
lectual and psychological well-being of 
the individuals involved and imposes 
some overwhelming obstacles to indi- 
vidual achievement. By not allowing il- 
legal alien children to receive a free 
public education would, in effect, 
create a permanent group of unedu- 
cated persons within our society living 
here. 

Passage of the Immigration Reform 
and Control Act, with its employer 
sanction provisions and the develop- 
ment of the worker authorization 
system, will greatly assist in eliminat- 
ing the problems which give rise to 
this amendment and the Supreme 
Court decision last June. 

But until employer sanctions have 
achieved the desired effect and until 
the legalization provisions deal with 
the portions of the illegal subclass, I 
agree with the Supreme Court that 
the cost to this Nation of not educat- 
ing all children living within our coun- 
try will be far greater than the cost of 
providing a free public education. 

I urge my colleagues to reject this 
amendment at the time of the vote, 
which will be tomorrow. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1268 


(Purpose: To modify provisions relating to 
waiving the two-year foreign residence re- 
quirement with respect to certain foreign 
students) 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senator MOYNI- 
HAN, I send an amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. Dan- 
FORTH), for himself and Senator MOYNIHAN, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1268. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 176, lines 16 and 17, strike out 
“inserting before the period at the end 
thereof” and insert in lieu thereof striking 
out the period and inserting in lieu there- 
of”. 

Beginning on page 176, with line 21, strike 
out all through line 9 on page 177 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(A) in the case of an alien admitted on or 
before September 30, 1989, under section 
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101 (aX15XF), (i) who is applying for a visa 
as an immigrant described in section 202 
(b)(1) and who has obtained his degree from 
a college or university in the United States, 
and who has been offered a position as a 
faculty member or academic researcher in 
the field in which he obtained his degree by 
a United States college or university, or (ii) 
who has obtained a degree in a natural sci- 
ence, mathematics, computer science, or an 
engineering field from a college or universi- 
ty in the United States, who is applying for 
a visa as an immigrant described in section 
202 (b) (1) or (2), and who has been offered 
a research, business, or technical position by 
a United States employer in the field in 
which he obtained such degree, or (iii) who 
has obtained an advanced degree in business 
or economics from a colleage or university 
in the United States, who has exceptional 
ability in business or economics, who is ap- 
plying for a visa as an immigrant described 
in section 202(b) (1) or (2), and who has 
been offered a research, business or techni- 
cal position by a United States employer 
which is in the field in which he obtained 
such degree and which requires such excep- 
tional ability, or“. 

On page 177, line 21, strike out the quota- 
tion marks. 

On page 177, between lines 21 and 22, 
insert the following: Thirty days after the 
end of each fiscal year, the Attorney Gener- 
al shall prepare and transmit to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate a report setting 
forth the number of aliens who applied for, 
and the number of aliens who were granted, 
waivers of the two-year foreign residence re- 
quirement pursuant to subclause (A) of the 
preceding proviso during the preceding 
fiscal year. The Attorney General and the 
Secretary of State jointly shall conduct a 
study on the impact of the waivers made 
pursuant to subclause (A) of the preceding 
proviso on the professional or technical 
labor requirements of foreign countries and 
jointly shall prepare and transmit-not-later 
than the close of the fiscal year 1986 to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate a report setting 
forth the findings of such study.“. 

On page 163, line 13, insert after ‘“‘work- 
ers” the following: “(or equally qualified 
workers in the case of aliens (i) who are 
members of the teaching profession or who 
have exceptional ability in the sciences or 
arts)“. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, 
under the bill in its present form, for- 
eign students who come to the United 
States to study at a college or universi- 
ty are required to return to the coun- 
try of their origin for at least 2 years 
before they are permitted to return to 
the United States. 

A provision in this bill in section 212 
allows the Attorney General to waive 
the 2-year requirement in certain lim- 
ited instances. Those limited instances 
require that the person for whom the 
waiver is granted must have received a 
doctor’s degree and that the doctor’s 
degree must be in one of the following 
areas: Natural science, mathematics, 
computer science, or engineering. 

Further, the waiver, which is only 
offered to those who have received 
doctor’s degrees and only in these lim- 
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ited fields, can only be granted 1,500 
times per year for university hires and 
4,500 times per year for those who are 
hired by business in the private sector. 

This amendment will do several 
things: First of all, it will remove the 
numerical cap on the number of 
people for whom waivers could be 
granted by the Attorney General. 

Second, with respect to people who 
are hired by colleges and universities 
after they have received their doctor’s 
degree, it will remove the requirement 
that the degree must have been in one 
of certain specified disciplines. 

Third, the amendment provides that 
businesses could hire people in these 
limited fields who have received not 
only a doctor’s degree but also people 
who received a bachelor’s degree. 

Fourth, it provides that businesses 
could also hire people in other fields, 
namely in business and economics, 
who have advanced degrees and excep- 
tional ability in those fields in busi- 
ness and economics. 

In short, Mr. President, the point of 
this amendment is to not only remove 
numerical caps but also broaden the 
category for those people who are al- 
lowed to stay in the United States 
after they have received an education. 

The bill in its present form is under- 
standable, because I think all of us 
recognize that one of the points of 
providing an education in the United 
States for people from abroad is to 
enrich the countries from which they 
came. The United States has felt for 
some time that it has a responsibility 
for trying to improve economic and 
social conditions in other parts of the 
world, and to the extent that we pro- 
vide education for people from those 
parts of the world we not only increase 
the educational experience and the 
breadth of our own people but we also 
enrich those areas of the world from 
which the students come and to which 
they return. Therefore, the notion of 
mandating their return and providing 
very limited waivers and very limited 
exceptions for keeping them in this 
country after their education is cer- 
tainly understandable. 

The problem, Mr. President, is this: 
There is not enough of a relationship 
between the numbers that appear in 
the bill and the purpose desired to be 
achieved by the bill. The numbers 
probably are as reasonable as any 
numbers, and may not be far from 
those necessary. However, they are 
really a guess at the need. 

Second, it is doubtful, to say the 
least, that to require an individual to 
return to his country rather than stay 
in this country will in fact lead that 
individual to return. A person who ac- 
quires skills, say, in engineering or in 
science or mathematics in the United 
States may choose, if he is prohibited 
from being in the United States, to 
return not to the country of origin but 
instead to some other developed coun- 
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try and to share his or her experience, 
education, and talent with that third 
country. 

Finally, Mr. President, it has been 
well recognized in the United States 
that we have our own problems. We 
say over and over again in connection 
with all kinds of legislation on the 
floor of the Senate that we are moving 
into an era of high technology; that 
we are going to have to have well- 
trained people in the United States. 
We hear criticized very frequently, for 
example, in connection with the 
budget debate the quality of our own 
education, whether or not we are pro- 
ducing enough people in the United 
States who are going to have the sci- 
entific, engineering, and mathematical 
skills to move the United States in the 
future. 

Therefore, if we build into the lew 
very strict definitional and numerical 
limitations on those who are permit- 
ted to stay, then it could be argued 
that we are acting contrary to our own 
interests and to our own future. Mr. 
President, this bill not only broadens 
the definitions and removes the nu- 
merical caps of those who would be 
able to stay, but the amendment does 
a couple of other things which deserve 
comment. 

First, it sunsets the waiver authority 
given to the Attorney General. Under 
the bill in its present form, there is no 
sunset; it is permanent. This sunsets 
the waiver authority beginning in 
1989, so that it builds into the bill a 
practical necessity that we in Congress 
analyze the policies that we are trying 
to pursue by attempting to encourage 
or require people who are educated in 
this country to return to their country 
of origin. 

Second, it requires the Attorney 
General to report each year to the Ju- 
diciary Committee how many waivers 
have been sought and how many have 
been issued in any given year. Even 
with this amendment, the Attorney 
General must find it in the public in- 
terest to waive the 2-year requirement, 
which is a grant of discretion to take 
seriously. 

The amendment also, at the end of 3 
years, requires the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of State to conduct 
a study of the impact of the waiver au- 
thority on foreign countries. So, per- 
haps, with some data and a require- 
ment of the study, we shall be in a 
better position, a few years down the 
road, to make policy in this area than 
I feel we are in now. 

Finally, the amendment would keep 
the current law on labor certification 
for members of the teaching profes- 
sion and those who have exceptional 
ability in the sciences or arts. Keeping 
this provision in the current law, 
rather than dropping it out, as is the 
case in the bill, will assure our aca- 
demic community that that communi- 
ty is free to recruit the best minds for 
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teaching and research. Clearly, that is 
what excellence in education requires. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to yield on the bill. Does 
he wish it on the amendment? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I believe there are 
20 minutes provided on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Whatever time the 
Senator desires. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. 
yield time on this side. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
shall be brief. I thank the Senators for 
allowing the learned Senator from 
Missouri and me to offer this amend- 
ment which they have been so gra- 
cious already to declare to be accepta- 
ble to them. 

The amendment I offer with Sena- 
tor DANFORTH improves S. 529, the Im- 
migration and Reform Act of 1983, by 
expanding the authority of the Attor- 
ney General to waive the proposed 2- 
year home residency requirement for 
foreign students seeking to adjust 
their immigration status to that of 
permanent resident. 

It is my impression that the Judici- 
ary Committee inserted the 2-year 
home residency requirement in order 
to reduce the number of foreign stu- 
dents who sought employment in the 
United States strictly as a means of 
adjusting their immigration status 
thereby enabling them to remain in 
this country upon graduation. I also 
understand the committee’s desire to 
ease immigration pressures on the 
United States by encouraging political 
and economic development abroad. 

I quite agree with the committee’s 
intent and share its concerns. Howev- 
er, I fear that this provision, as pres- 
ently written, will have a most serious 
impact on our Nation’s scientific re- 
search and technological development. 
The residency requirement may very 
well deprive American industries and 
universities of talented individuals 
who are very much needed if the 
United States is to maintain its com- 
petitive position in the world market 
at this critical point in history. 

For this reason, I have joined with 
my distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri in suggesting several modifica- 
tions of the waiver authority granted 
to the Attorney General. These in- 
clude, first, removing the numerical 
cap on waivers; second, deleting the 
disciplinary requirement for foreign 
students offered faculty positions; 
third, requiring the Attorney General 
to study the effects of the waivers on 
the brain drain from developing coun- 
tries; and, fourth, providing a sunset 
provision to insure that the waiver 
program receives adequate review 
before being renewed after 6 years. 


President, I 
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percomputer construction, but the Japanese 
intend to take over the market. Both Hita- 
chi and Fujitsu have announced that they 
will unveil machines faster than Cray's this 
year. 

“It’s a shot across our bow,” says Rollwa- 
gen, who doubts that the Japanese ma- 
chines will be as fast as a Cray. “We'll see 
how big a splash it makes.” 

Cray Research occupies part of the old 
Pillsbury Building in downtown Minneapo- 
lis. Its renovated interior space includes 
“pods”—three working offices around a 
communal sitting area, with sliding glass 
doors and soft earth colors. Rollwagen 
shares his pod with the company’s chief fi- 
nancial officer and legal counsel, He works 
at a stand-up desk. On the walls hang an 
abacus and photographs of the mountains 
Rollwagen has skied. The titles on his book- 
shelf include Design and Behavior, The Soul 
of a New Machine and former CIA director 
William Colby's Honorable Men. 

Rollwagen still remembers hearing the 
bleep emanating from Sputnik broadcast 
over the radio in 1957. That sound got me 
into electrical engineering.” He has an ease- 
ful authority suited to the sparkly, still- 
youthful computer industry. 

He has codified something he calls the 
Cray style.“ a statement of corporate identi- 
ty that reflects the individualism of the 
company’s founder. For instance: 

At Cray Research, we take what we do 
very seriously, but don’t take ourselves very 
seriously. 

“I want to keep this an open, creative en- 
vironment where unusual things happen,” 
says Rollwagen. We don't have a security 
system the need - to- know system is terrible. 
The best stuff is so simple that you can't 
keep it down, anyway. It's much better to be 
off-the-wall, where everybody knows every- 
thing.” 

People also have fun at Cray Research. 
There is laughing in the halls as well as seri- 
ous discussion. 

“If Hitachi wants to know our stuff,” Roll- 
wagen says, laughing, they can come and 
get it . . That would put them three years 
behind us.” 

Cray people feel that they are on the win- 
ning side. They feel successful, and they 
are. 

“There's a lot of responsibility. You have 
to have guts to work here. There’s no sup- 
port system, no place to hide. We have to 
forget what we did before and start over 
again. That's scary for some people.“ 

The Cray approach is informal and non- 
bureaucratic . . . “Call—don't write” is the 
watchword. 

“We think the best work isn’t done with 
big teams and lots of money, but with small, 
adventuresome groups and a limited amount 
of capital,” says Rollwagen. The environ- 
ment works.” 

In Chippewa Falls, 100 miles east of Min- 
neapolis, the company built Seymour Cray’s 
research facility, called Riverside. Located 
across town from the company’s main indus- 
trial plant, it is the official off-the-wall 
entity, Seymour Cray's decision to cool his 
latest creation, the Cray-2, in an inert liquid 
fluorocarbon was considered radical by his 
competitors. Equally radical is Cray's deci- 
sion to develop his own microchip out of 
something called gallium arsenide, and es- 
caping dependency on Japanese chip suppli- 
ers. 

Cray Research is the second largest em- 
ployer in Chippewa Falls (first place goes to 
an automated shoe factory), a town of 
17,000 where ice-fishing and wind-surfing 
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are considered more important than high- 
speed circuitry. In one of three prefabricat- 
ed industrial buildings east of town, women 
in blue coats use microscopes to solder some 
of the 6 million connections that go into one 
Cray computer. Each machine made by 
Cray contains about 70 miles of wiring and 
takes about 12 weeks to build and 18 weeks 
to check out. The company sells about one a 
month. 

The company is essentially developing two 
separate lines of compatible computers. Its 
engineers stay a few billionths of a second 
ahead of the competition. Here an engineer 
from Taiwan named Steve Shyh-Shing 
Chen designed the Cray X-MP, the first 
computer developed at Cray Research with- 
out the help of Seymour Cray himself. The 
X-MP is three to five times faster than the 
Cray-1 and uses many of the same compo- 
nents, including Freon circulated in metal 
tubes, as in a refrigerator, to keep the ma- 
chine from burning up during operation. 

Chen may eventually replace Cray as the 
company's preeminent computer designer. 
“Our next machine,” he says, in an office 
piled with papers, the products of his re- 
search, will be as fast as a Cray-2, but with 
different architectural features.“ He hopes 
it will be faster than a Cray-2, using less 
radical components. For instance, he will 
continue to use silicon chips, and Freon, in- 
stead of bathing his creations in fluorocar- 
bon. 

“The important thing for us as a compa- 
ny.“ Rollwagen says, and as a natural re- 
source for the country, is to eventually de- 
velop supercomputers without Seymour. We 
have to show we can do it.” 

How does a small American corporation 
stay ahead of its domestic and foreign com- 
petition, in the gathering tempest of super- 
computer technology? 

A colleague of Cray's tells an illustrative 
story about Cray when he worked for Con- 
trol Data. The engineers were required to 
produce book-length reports of their 
projects, but Cray's report consisted of only 
one single page. Under the heading, Market- 
ing Strategy, he had written. Proceed with 
confidence.” 


ARMS CONTROL HAS NOT 
WEAKENED OR DISTORTED 
AMERICA’S DEFENSE EFFORTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the past couple of days, in speaking 
about half-truths about our nuclear 
weapons, I have pointed out some of 
the fallacies in common beliefs about 
arms control. First, that “efforts to 
constrain technology by means of po- 
litical instruments, such as arms con- 
trol agreements, are doomed to fail- 
ure.“ I cited arms control agreements 
that did successfully constrain tech- 
nology. Second, I dealt with the half- 
truth about arms control that it re- 
quires trusting the Russians, and 
pointed out again by referring to arms 
control agreements in effect that arms 
control actually reduces the necessity 
that we trust the Russians. 

Today, let us discuss a third com- 
plaint against arms control as seen by 
the Harvard Study Group in their 
book Living With Nuclear Weapons.” 
It is this: That arms control weakens 
and distorts American defense ef- 
forts.” This contention is based on the 
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notion that arms control wins support 
from groups in our democracy that 
oppose nuclear arms, that arms con- 
trol organizes and focuses their power, 
and that it enfeebles the public sup- 
port for defense spending. These crit- 
ics of arms control argue that the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks in the 
1970’s prevented this country from re- 
sponding to the big and rapid Soviet 
nuclear buildup. As the Harvard Study 
Group contends, it was not the sup- 
port for SALT that was responsible for 
the reactions against the big defense 
budgets in the 1970's; it was the reac- 
tion from Vietnam and domestic social 
changes that began before the 1970's 
and was much deeper and more power- 
ful than the reaction to SALT or any 
arms control agreement. 

And I would add that the resistance 
to the arms buildup in the eighties 
comes from the widespread public per- 
ception that both the Soviet Union 
and the United States have built such 
massive nuclear arsenals that each 
could destroy the other many times 
over, and that therefore any further 
buildup would be just plain more than 
we could ever use. In addition, the 
public has become critical of the 
heavy emphasis by this administration 
on huge military spending increases at 
the very time it is proposing both 
sharp cuts in domestic spending and a 
massive tax reduction. The public sees 
that this leaves overhanging deficits 
far bigger then they have ever been in 
our history. Poll after poll shows 
heavy majority support in this democ- 
racy for reducing the rate of increase 
in military spending called for by the 
President. But arms control is not ad- 
vanced as a means of saving money, al- 
though I am convinced it has saved 
money in the past and will in the 
future. It is advanced as a means of 
preventing these hair-trigger mam- 
moth explosive arsenals from explod- 
ing in nuclear war. 


FINANCIAL HOLDINGS AND 
INCOME TAX RETURN OF SEN- 
ATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
1963, 1965, 1967, and 1970, and yearly 
since 1972, I have submitted for the 
Record a history of my financial hold- 
ings from the time I was first elected 
to the Senate in 1957 until April 1982. 
In order to bring the full record up-to- 
date, I submit herewith the history of 
my financial holdings since April 1982. 

My assets include ownership of a 
home in Madison, Wis., on which I 
owe a mortgage to the former owners; 
ownership of my home and furnish- 
ings in Washington, D.C., on which I 
owe a mortgage to the Perpetual 
American Federal Savings of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; ownership of a 1980 automo- 
bile; ownership of two checking ac- 
counts in Washington, D.C., banks, 
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one checking account in a Madison, 
Wis., bank and one savings account in 
a Madison, Wis., bank. I hold State 
and municpal bonds totaling $45,000. 

I estimate my net worth to be about 
$519,000. 

To the best of my knowledge, this is 
an accurate record of my financial 
holdings and obligations. 

I herewith submit a balance sheet 
showing my net worth and how it was 
arrived at and a copy of my 1982 Fed- 


eral income tax return 
I paid $32,794 to the Federal Gov- 


ernment in taxes on my 1982 income. 
In addition, I paid $8,631 to the State 


of Wisconsin on 1982 income. 
ous consent that the 


ce sheet and copy of my 1982 
Federal tax return be printed in the 


RECORD. 
There being no objection, the mate- 


rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 
Net worth of Senator William Proxmire as 
of May 13, 1983 
Municipal and state bonds. 
Three checking and one 


$45,000.00 


475.42 


2,239,53 

1,661.52 

Madison, WI 80,708.81 

Potential capital gains 

tax liability for sale of 
property in 1983 

1980 Buick Regal (blue 


— 22,000.00 
5,975.00 
357,205.00 


—56,245.00 
15,000.00 


Furnishings 
118 Bradford Lane, Madi- 
son, Wis: 


716,312.85 
519,216.43 


1040 U.S. INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX RETURN 
1982 

Wiliam and Ellen H. Proxmire, 118 Brad- 
ford Lane, Madison Wis. 

My social security number is 117-12-9969; 
spouse's social security no. 395-26-3362. 

My occupation: U.S. Senator; spouse’s oc- 
cupation: Coordinator. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN 

Do you want $1 to go to this fund? Yes. 

If joint return, does you spouse want $1 to 
go to this fund? No. 

FILING STATUS 

Married filing joint return (even if only 

one had income). 
EXEMPTIONS—4 

Myself, 65 or over, spouse. 

First names of my dependent children 
who lived with me: Douglas. 

INCOME 

7. Wages, salaries, tips, etc., $94,791. 

8. Interest income (attach Schedule B if 
over $400 or you have any All-Savers inter- 
est), $8,055. 

9A. Dividends (attach Schedule B if over 
$400), $382. 

10. Refunds of State and local income 
taxes (do not enter an amount unless you 
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deducted those taxes in an earlier year—see 
page 9 of Instructions), $3,853. 

12. Business income (loss) or (attach 
Schedule C), $22,578. 

13. Capital gain or (loss) (attach Schedule 
D), —$3,000. 

17a. Other pensions and annuities. Total 
received, $1,977. 

18. Rents, royalties, partnerships estates, 
trusts, etc. (attach Schedule E), — $3,089. 

22. Total income. Add amounts in column 
for lines 7 through 21, $123,570. 

ADJUSTMENTS TO INCOME 

24. Employee business expenses (attach 
Form 2106), $5,763. 

25. Payments to an IRA. You must enter 
code from page 11 (1), $2,000. 

29. Deduction for a married couple when 
both work (attach Schedule W), $1,343 

31. Total adjustments, $9,106. 

ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME 

32. Adjusted gross income. Subtract line 
31 from line 22. If this line is less than 
$10,000, see “Earned Income Credit“ (line 
62) on page 15 of Instructions. If your want 
IRS to figure your tax, see page 3 of In- 
structions, $114,464. 

TAX COMPUTATION 


33. Amount from line 32 (adjusted gross 
income), $114,464. 

34a. If you itemize, complete Schedule A 
(Form 1040) and enter the amount from 
Schedule A, line 30, $23,797. 

35. Subtract line 34a or 34b, whichever ap- 
plies, from line 33, $90,667. 

36. Multiply $1,000 by the total number of 
exemptions claimed on Form 1040, line 6e, 
$4,000. 

37. Taxable Income. Subtract line 36 from 
line 35, $86,667. 

38. Tax. Enter tax here and check if from 
Tax Rate Schedule X, Y, or Z, $30,783. 

40. Total. Add lines 38 and 39, $30,783. 

CREDITS 


44. Partial credit for political contribu- 
tions, $100. 

49. Total credits. Add lines 41 through 48, 
$100. 

50. Balance. Subtract line 49 from line 40 
and enter difference (but not less than 
zero), $30,683. 

OTHER TAXES 


51. Self-employment tax (attach Schedule 
SE), $2,111. 
59. Total tax. Add lines 50 through 58, 
$32,794. 
PAYMENTS 


60. Total Federal income tax withheld, 
$30,556. 
61. 1982 estimated tax payments and 
amount applied from 1981 return, $9,180. 
67. Total. Add lines 60 through 66, 
$39,736. 
REFUND OR AMOUNT YOU OWE 


68. If line 67 is larger than line 59, enter 
amount overpaid, $6,942. 

69. Amount of line 68 to be refunded to 
you, $1,642. 

70. Amount of line 68 to be applied to 
your 1983 estimated tax, $5,300 

PAID PREPARERS USE ONLY 

Firm's name (or yours, if self-employed) 
and address: Naron & Wagner, Chartered, 
2120 L. Street N.W., Suite 220, Washington, 
D.C. 20037. Preparer’s social security no.: 
213-34-2368; E. I. No.: 52-0898831. 

SCHEDULE A—ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS 
Medical and dental expenses 


4. Total insurance premiums you paid for 
medical and dental care, $407. 
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6. Add lines 3 through 5c, $407. 

7. Multiply amount on Form 1040, line 33, 
by 3% (.03), $3,434. 

8. Subtract line 7 from line 6. If line 7 is 
more than line 6, write zero, 0. 

9. Write one-half of amount on line 4, but 
not more than $150, $150. 

10. Compare amounts on line 8 and line 9, 
and write the larger amount here, $150. 

Tazes 

11. State and local income, $12,300. 

12. Real estate, $4,368. 

13a. General sales (see sales tax tables), 
$568. 

15. Add lines 11 through 14. Write your 
answer here, $17,236. 


Interest expense 
16a. Home mortgage interest paid to fi- 
nancial institutions, $4,754. 
17. Credit cards and charge accounts, 
$1,506. 
19. Add lines 16a through 18. Write your 
answer here, $6,260. 


Contributions 


20a. Cash contributions. (If you gave 
$3,000 or more to any one organization, 
eee those contributions on line 20b.), 
1,371. 

23. Add lines 20a through 22. Write your 
answer here, $1,371. 


Casualty and theft losses and miscellaneous 
deductions 
25b. Tax return preparation fee, $950. 
26. Other: Prof. license $25; bus. publica- 
tions, $80; see attached, $1,125, $1,230. 
27. Add lines 24 through 26. Write your 
answer here, $2,180. 


Summary of itemized deductions 

28. Add lines 10, 15, 19, 23, and 27, $27,197. 

29. If you checked Form 1040, Filing 
Status box 2 or 5, write $3,400, $3,400. 

30. Subtract line 29 from line 28. Write 
your answer here and on Form 1040, line 
34a. (If line 29 is more than line 28, see the 
Instructions for line 30 on page 20.), $23,797. 


SCHEDULE B—INTEREST AND DIVIDEND INCOME 
Part I.—Interest income 


Interest income other than interest from 
All-Savers Certificates 


2. Other interest income (list name of 
payer) Lowy note, $582; O’Brien, $6,326; 
United Bank & Tr., $523; Chevy Chase S&L, 
$255; D.C. Natl. Bk., $369. 

3. Add lines 1 and 2, $8,055. 


Interest from All-Savers Certificates 
(ASCs) (See page 21) 
8. Add lines 3 and 7. Write your answer 
here and on Form 1040, line 8, $8,055. 


Part I. Dividend income 


9. Name of payer: Govt. Investors, $382. 

10. Add amounts on line 9, $382. 

15. Subtract line 14 from line 10. Write 
your answer here and on Form 1040, line 9a, 
$382. 


Part III.—Foreign accounts and foreign 

trusts 

16. At any time during the tax year, did 
you have interest in or a signature or other 
authority over a bank account, securities ac- 
count, or other financial account in a for- 
eign country? No. 

17. Were you the grantor of, or transferor 
to, a foreign trust which existed during the 
current tax year, whether or not you have 
any beneficial interest in it? If Tes.“ you 
may have to file Forms 3520, 3520-A, or 926: 
No. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., May 9, 1983. 
Hon. ALAN K. SIMPSON, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Dirksen Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Simpson: We wish to use 
this opportunity to express our concern 
about Sec. 114 of S. 529 which would require 
the Attorney General to impose fees on 
aliens entering the U.S. 

A recent survey by the “Official Airline 
Guide” has revealed that of 127 countries 
throughout the world only Venezuela im- 
poses an “immigration fee.” It is true that 
departure fees are common world-wide and 
the U.S. as an example also has a departure 
fee. 

In so far as the U.S. receives its 3rd largest 
share of export earnings from international 
visitors and the U.S. Congress in passing the 
National Tourism Policy Act established a 
policy to . . . “encourage the free and wel- 
come entry of individuals traveling to the 
U.S. . . (Sec. 101(bX4)) Public Law 97-63, 
we do not believe it in the national interest 
to charge a fee for this type of alien visitor 
who in essence is responsible for creating 
289,000 jobs in the U.S. 

In reviewing Committee Report (98-62) 
the Congressional Budget Office estimates 
that the cost to INS of increasing border pa- 
trols (the only reference to costs recover- 
able under Sec. 114) will be approximately 
$85 million in 1984 and $70-80 million annu- 
ally thereafter. The report further goes on 
to note that “based on information provided 
INS,” CBO estimates (that the cost of proc- 
essing aliens) will cost INS $40 million a 
year. CBO further suggests that the INS 
would be able to recover this cost by impos- 
ing a fee of 20 cents per entry in 1983, with 
small upward adjustments in subsequent 
years to reflect inflation. This fee would be 
classified as a revenue to the government. 
In reviewing this proposal we infer: 

(1) The majority of the increase in costs 
to INS are attributable to supplemental 
border patrols and enforcement activities; 

(2) These costs are largely unrelated to 
the processing of short term business and 
pleasure travelers to the United States; 

(3) These costs will thus be recovered, to 
an undefinable degree, from “users” who 
neither generate these costs nor benefit 
from the facilities and services“ provided. 

It is our view that a fee imposed on inter- 
national visitors” is discriminatory. Present- 
ly, the airlines indirectly bear the costs of 
inspection facilities, and the cost to briefly 
examine passports and visas, a government 
cost, is minimal. 

We urge that you clarify, on the floor, the 
intent of Sec. 114 so as not to include inter- 
national visitors.” 

Sincerely, 
JAMES E. GaFFIGAN, 
Executive Director. 


MEMORANDUM 


USER FEE PROPOSAL CONTAINED IN S. 529, THE 
IMMIGRATION, REFORM AND CONTROL ACT OF 
1983 


Section 114 of S. 529 (see Appendix I) 
would amend the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act by adding a section entitled Non- 
immigrant Visa Fees and Border Facility 
Fees." Subsection (b) requires that The At- 
torney General, after consultation with the 
Secretary of State shall impose fees for an 
allen's use of border facilities in an amount 
necessary to make the total of such fees 
substantially equal to the cost of maintain- 
ing and operating such facilities and serv- 
ices.” 
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Included in the Committee Report (No. 
98-62) is the Congressional Budget Office 
(CBO) Cost Estimate (Appendix II) which is 
germane to the fee issue. CBO estimates 
that the cost to INS of increasing border pa- 
trols (the only reference to costs recoverable 
under this section) will be approximately 
$85 million in 1984, and $70-80 million an- 
nually thereafter. The CBO report further 
finds that “Based on information provided 
by INS” CBO estimates (that the cost of 
processing aliens) will cost INS $40 million a 
year. CBO further suggests that “INS would 
be able to recover this cost by imposing a 
fee of $0.20 per entry in 1983, with small 
upward adjustments in subsequent years to 
reflect inflation. This fee would be classified 
as a revenue to the Government.” 

From this information the following can 
be inferred: 

(1) The majority of the increase in costs 
to INS are attributable to supplemental 
border patrols and enforcement activities; 

(2) These costs are largely unrelated to 
the processing of short-term business and 
pleasure travelers to the United States; 

(3) These costs will thus be recoverd, to an 
undefinable degree, from users“ who nei- 
ther generate these costs nor benefit from 
the facilities and services“ provided. 

It is important to recognize that the legis- 
lative language expressly makes allowance 
for the subsidization of particular users by 
others, i.e. “. . . shall impose fees . . in an 
amount necessary to make the total of such 
fees substantially equal to the cost of main- 
taining and operating such facilities and 
services.“ However, a fee structure which in 
design allows an arbitrary assignment of 
cost and benefit has been attempted in the 
past and subsequently addressed in the 
Courts. 

Congress made its initial declaration of 
intent in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act of 1952. Title V provides that: 

“. . . Government activities resulting in 
special benefits or privileges for individuals 
or organizations be financially self-sustain- 
ing to the maximum possible extent”; and 

Regulations prescribing fees be as 
nearly uniform as practicable”; and 

“|. . Fees be fair and equitable, taking into 
consideration direct and indirect costs to 
the Government, value to the recipient, 
public policy or interest served and perti- 
nent facts.” 

In 1959, a Bureau of the Budget Circular 
was issued, which attempted to interpret 
the 1954 Act for the agencies, and advise 
them with respect to its implementation. 

“Where a service (or privilege) provides 
special benefits to an identifiable recipient 
above and beyond those which accrue to the 
public at large, a charge should be imposed 
to recover the full cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of rendering the service. For exam- 
ple, a special benefit will be considered to 
accrue and a charge should be imposed 
when a Government-rendered service: 

(a) Enables the beneficiary to obtain more 
immediate or substantial gains or values 
(which may or may not be measurable in 
monetary terms) than those which accrue 
to the general public (e.g., receiving a 
patent, crop insurance, or a license to carry 
on a specific business); or 

(b) Provides business stability or assures 
public confidence in the business activity of 
the beneficiary (e.g., certificates of necessity 
and convenience for airline routes, or safety 
inspections of craft); 

(c) Is performed at the request of the re- 
cipient and is above and beyond the service 
regularly received by other members of the 
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same industry or groups, or of the general 
public (e.g., receiving a passport, visa, air- 
man's certificate, or an inspection after reg- 
ular duty hours).” 

The FCC established a fee schedule in 
1964 which imposed a nominal “filing fee.” 
The revenues raised covered approximately 
25 percent of the agency’s budget. In 1970, 
in response to the encouragement of both 
Congress and the Executive Branch, the 
FCC raised the fees to recover its full costs 
of operation. A group of cable operators 
challenged the fee structure and the Su- 
preme Court held in 1975 that the assess- 
ment per subscriber was a tax, rather than a 
fee, since it was not related to a special ben- 
efit conferred by the FCC (NCTA v. U.S.). 
In a related case decided simultaneously 
(FCC v. New England Power Co.), the Court 
held that “. . no charge should be made 
for services rendered when the identifica- 
tion of the ultimate beneficiary is obscure 
and the service can be primarily considered 
as benefiting broadly the general public.” 
These represent the only Supreme Court 
rulings on these issues. 

In 1975, the FCC issued a new fee sched- 
ule which it perceived to be consistent with 
the Court’s ruling. Again the structure was 
challenged, and the Court of Appeals held 
that the new fee structure did not meet the 
Supreme Court's criteria. The FCC was or- 
dered to develop a new fee schedule as well 
as clarify the basis for their assessment. 
The agency interpreted the Court rulings as 
requiring an assessment of fees based, to 
some degree, on the value conferred on the 
user. The FCC ultimately decided that it 
could not quantify the benefit or value 
being conferred upon the user, and suspend- 
ed the collection of all fees in 1977. Though 
a committee was appointed to determine the 
most equitable method of refunding the 
previously collected fees, none have yet 
been refunded. 

Also in 1977, the GAO issued a report 
which took exception with the FCC’s inter- 
pretation of the rulings. “GAO does not be- 
lieve that the Court of Appeals required the 
Commission to measure separately the 
value conferred upon the people paying the 
fee. Instead, based upon interpretation of 
the court decisions, the Commission can es- 
tablish a proper fee schedule based solely 
upon cost.“ Nonetheless, neither GAO nor 
Congress have offered any further assist- 
ance in calculating an equitable fee sched- 
ule based upon cost. 

For purposes of this legislation three basic 
questions arise: 

(1) if fees must reflect “direct and indirect 
costs to the Government” (according to the 
1954 Act), what part of INS’ costs are 
“fairly and equitably” allocable to the inter- 
national traveler? Which of these costs are 
not already being paid by transportation 
modes in the form of facilities use fees“? Is 
border patrol and enforcement activity an 
appropriate cost to be subsidized by the 
international traveler? 

(2) what part or aspect of the operation of 
such facilities can be considered a value or 
benefit” which is conferred upon the travel- 
er? INS inspections are distinct from, for ex- 
ample, Department of Agriculture meat 
grading and inspection services as INS in- 
spections in no way provide business stabil- 
ity or assure public confidence in the busi- 
ness activity of the beneficiary.” Further, 
INS inspections are not performed “at the 
request of the beneficiary” nor do they 
“enable the beneficiary to obtain more im- 
mediate or substantial gains or values.“ Pre- 
sumably, the ratio of charges should be set 
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equal to the ratios of marginal benefits and 
the absolute level set to recover full cost. In 
this case, however, it seems clear that all 
benefit is recouped by citizens of the United 
States who are expressly exempted from 
charge by the language of the bill. 

(3) what public policy or interest is served 
by the imposition of such fees on the travel- 
er? The proposed fees are clearly. antitheti- 
cal to public policy concerns. 

IMPLEMENTATION PROBLEMS 

There is a multitude of negative implica- 
tions with respect to the implementation of 
Sec. 114 of the bill. For example, the pro- 
posed fee is discriminatory inasmuch as it 
would be imposed upon aliens only. A recent 
survey of 127 countries revealed that only 
Venezuela imposes an “immigration fee.” 
All other head taxes, departure taxes, etc. 
are paid by both aliens and nationals. The 
discriminatory aspect of this fee proposal 
violates a number of international agree- 
ments and many airline bilateral agree- 
ments would have to be modified or renego- 
tiated. In addition, this legislation would ob- 
viously encourage other countries to initiate 
the same practice with an attendant risk of 
abuse. 

There are a number of practical consider- 
ations as well. For example, how would the 
fee be collected? Collection at inspection is 
also problematic. Visitors without U.S. cur- 
rency would have no choice but to interrupt 
the inspection, locate a currency exchange 
desk, and return to the inspection. Collec- 
tion at this point is also inconsistent with 
the ASIST pre-clearance procedure. An in- 
tegral aspect of ASIST clearance is the fre- 
quent performance of Customs inspections 
by INS inspectors, as well as the perform- 
ance of INS inspections by Customs inspec- 
tors. As the legislation requires the imposi- 
tion of INS fees only, some passengers may 
be charged while others are not. Alterna- 
tively, ASIST could be modified, but pre- 
sumably only in such a way as to defeat the 
purpose of the procedure. At airports where 
ASIST has not yet been implemented, col- 
lection of the fee at inspection would of 
course exacerbate existing delays and long 
lines. 

Similar problems would occur with all 
transportation modes; as well as with border 
crossings by foot. At Canadian points-of- 
entry, where visas are not required, inspec- 
tors would encounter the additional difficul- 
ty of distinguishing between aliens and citi- 
zens. An alien who merely claims to be a 
U.S. citizen would be likely to successfully 
avoid paying the fee. It is also possible that 
an alien might simply refuse to pay the fee, 
presenting the U.S. with the option of 
either foregoing the fee or instituting de- 
portation proceedings. 

Also disturbing is the inequity made ap- 
parent by CBO'’s observation that the addi- 
tional monies will be primarily used to fund 
border patrols and enforcement activities. 

Finally, as public policy the fee proposal is 
inconsistent with our national economic in- 
terests. Twenty-three million international 
visitors spent $12.2 billion in the U.S. in 
1981 generating $1.1 billion in federal, state 
and local tax revenue and supporting ap- 
proximately 300,000 jobs. At a time when 
our international competitive position is de- 
teriorating and the U.S. is seeking ways to 
prevent further erosion, travel and tourism 
is our third largest source of export income. 
It is clear from our perspective that what- 
ever revenues are raised must be viewed as 
inconsequential relative to the harassment 
and inconvenience that will inevitably be 
imposed upon international travelers. 
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JONES, JONES, BELL, 
CLOSE & Brown, CHARTERED, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1983. 

Hon. ALAN K. SIMPSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Refugee Policy, Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Simpson: In follow-up to 
our telephone conversation, I am writing to 
elaborate on the concerns of the motor- 
coach tour industry with respect to the 
entry fees proposed in Section 114 of S. 529, 
the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1983. 

The imposition of user fees on aliens 
crossing our Mexican and Canadian borders 
by tour bus would be a significant burden to 
the tour bus industry and its clientele. The 
fees would not be cost-effective. They would 
adversely affect the United States tourism 
industry, economy, our balance of payments 
deficits, and our perception throughout the 
world as a country that welcomes the ex- 
change of visitors and ideas through inter- 
national tourism. 

I offer this conclusion for the following 
reasons: 

1. Section 114 violates the specific statuto- 
ry mandate of the National Tourism Policy 
Act of 1981 (P.L. 97-63). Under Section 
101 b), the Act establishes a national 
tourism policy to “encourage the free and 
welcome entry of individuals traveling to 
the United States in order to enhance inter- 
national understanding and goodwill.” 

2. The fee contradicts general foreign 
policy goals of encouraging foreign travel to 
the United States and certainly contradicts 
the general goal and objective of attempting 
to reduce our burgeoning balance of pay- 
ments deficit. In 1981, over 33.6 million Ca- 
nadians crossed our borders into the United 
States. Almost 1.3 million of them came by 
bus. In 1980, the average visitor spent $1,700 
while in the United States. Any federal user 
fee on aliens that would curtail the flow of 
foreign visitors to the United States would 
be counter-productive to our economy. Fur- 
thermore, since one new job is generated for 
every $37,750 spent on travel and tourism, 
any loss of travel and tourism dollars from 
Mexican and Canadian tourists would ad- 
versely affect jobs in the United States. 

3. In the tour bus context, any entry fee 
initiatives from the American government 
would invite an almost certain retaliatory 
“entry fee“ burden by the nations of 
Canada and Mexico. Therefore, it is a real 
and substantial threat to our domestic tour 
bus industry. For the most part, the tour 
bus industry caters to middle, fixed-income 
travelers who would be discouraged from 
the tour package plan by any additional, $5 
to $25 entry fees. Canada, for example, was 
the destination of about 39.8 million United 
States citizens in 1981. Of these visitors to 
Canada, almost 1.5 million traveled to 
Canada by bus. The imposition of retaliato- 
ry border fees on Americans by foreign gov- 
ernments may mean that many of our own 
citizens, including a large percentage of 
senior citizens, may forgo a trip. 

4. The fees would be either too onerous 
and discourage travel, or they would be too 
small to justify the administrative hassle 
entailed in collecting them and enforcing 
the program. The tour bus industry is very 
distressed at the prospect that once the fee 
door is opened, the characteristic bureau- 
cratic enthusiasms about funding all agency 
expenses from this new revenue source will 
occur. All the statutory language in the 
world cannot prevent an enterprising ad- 
ministrator from loading a lot of agency 
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costs on the points of entry to offset other 
general budget expenditures. 

5. Implementation of the alien user fee“ 
poses substantial administrative dilemmas 
related to the method of collecting the fee. 
If a percentage of the fee is to be collected 
in advance as part of a travel package, what 
is the administrative machine that pursues 
collection? Individual payment at the time 
of entry conjures another major irritant for 
the foreign visitor attempting to cross into 
the United States. Will a foreign tourist 
who claims US citizenship be excused from 
the entry fee? What would happen to an 
alien who refuses to pay the fee? Would he 
be deported? We have enough practical bar- 
riers already at our border points. Inevita- 
bly, the proposed entry fee would aggravate 
the already long delays in airline passenger 
entry into our country, as well. Enclosed are 
the foreign visitor statistics of just one 
country, Canada. The practical problems as- 
sociated with collecting the entry fee from 
33 million Canadian visitors to the United 
States is awesome. This problem will only be 
multiplied when all the foreign visitors from 
Europe, Japan, and other areas of the world 
are included. 

6. The proposed user fee is blatently dis- 
criminatory. It is imposed only on aliens. A 
recent study of 127 countries disclosed that 
only Venezuela imposes an “immigration 
fee.“ All other departure taxes, head taxes, 
etc., are paid by both aliens and nationals. 

7. There is an inherent inegality in asking 
a foreign visitor from Canada or Mexico to 
subsidize United States border administra- 
tion and enforcement costs that are totally 
unrelated to processing a Canadian or Mexi- 
can business or tourist visitor. The question 
of why should they pay for border patrols, 
guard dogs, shotguns, vehicles, and search 
lights that have nothing to do with their 
coming and going from the country can le- 
gitimately be raised. The processing of 
aliens crossing our borders is conducted to 
enforce our immigration laws and protect 
our national interests. The proposed fee is 
largely unrelated to the administrative costs 
of processing short-term leisure or business 
visitors. 

The above comments represent a partial 
summary of the serious questions and prob- 
lems engendered by Section 114. 

I appreciate your consideration of these 
concerns. If I can be of any help or assist- 
ance with this issue, please let me know. 

I remain, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES D. SANTINI, 
Attorney at Law. 


UNITED STATES-CANADA TRAVEL STATISTICS 


1981 


39,808,716 
33,583 
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Our majority leader, Senator 
Howarp Baker, wrote an article for 
yesterday’s Washington Post on our 
efforts to pass a budget resolution. 
While I do not necessarily agree with 
every aspect of his argument, I join 
him in the commitment to the budget 
process and the need to pass a budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1984. I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator 
Baker’s article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

We WILL Pass A BUDGET RESOLUTION 
(By Howard H. Baker, Jr.) 


Winston Churchill would have felt right 
at home in the Senate last week. It was 
Churchill who told the House of Commons: 
“Democracy is the worst form of govern- 
ment except all those other forms 

There is no better summation of the con- 
gressional budget process we've been going 
through. Months of work and weeks of in- 
tensive negotiation have so far failed to 
produce a budget resolution for the fiscal 
year beginning Oct. 1 

Everyone agrees we have to restrain the 
growth of federal spending. 

Everyone agrees that the budget deficits 
we're contemplating are too high. 

And everybody knows that some new reve- 
nue measures may well be necessary to keep 
those deficits from swamping the private 
credit market. 

Yet all these agreements have failed to 
yield a congressional budget resolution. As 
things stood Thursday night, there are 
enough votes to kill every budget proposal 
put forward, but not enough to pass any of 
them. 

Still, true to Churchill's maxim, if there 
had been no budget process, the situation 
would be worse. 

Equating a simple budget resolution with 
democracy itself may seem a bit dramatic, 
but the congressional budget process lies at 
the heart of modern and coherent democra- 
cy. What we spend determines how we 
govern, and nowhere is that fact in sharper 
focus than when all the problems of govern- 
ment descend on one set of people in one 
room at one time during budget resolution 
season. 

Everybody wants to decide what the 
budget will be; but nobody wants to serve on 
the Budget Committee. 

Every senator and congressman wants the 
most money he can get for his favorite fed- 
eral programs, but nobody wants a tax in- 
crease or a large federal deficit. 

Each legislator must serve both the spe- 
cial interests of his constituents and the 
central interests of the nation, but doing 
both at the same time is a little like trying 
to rob your own bank. 

The remarkable thing is, until 1984, 
nobody in Congress bothered to count the 
money. 

In what Budget Committee chairman Pete 
Domenici calls the ancient times,” congres- 
sional budget decisions were made wholly 
independent of each other. Every authoriza- 
tion, every appropriation was decided on its 
own merits, without regard for how each de- 
cision would affect other spending prior- 
ities, revenue requirements or deficit projec- 
tions. Congress had, in effect, abdicated all 
fiscal responsibility. It was left to the presi- 
dent to check the excesses of the legislative 
branch through vetoes and, more controver- 
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sially, through the impoundment of appro- 
priated funds. 

Richard Nixon, who preferred impound- 
ing to vetoing, called our old system 
“hoary.” Some members of Congress felt 
vaguely insulted. But we changed the 
system nevertheless. 

With the Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974, Congress 
resolved to reconcile government spending 
with government income in the same way 
any American family must manage its 
household budget. We resolved to set specif- 
ic deadlines for considering legislation to 
spend public money, and all authorization 
and appropriation recommendations were to 
be made before the budget resolution proc- 
ess really began. 

We've never really tried it that way, and 
before we start reforming the budget proc- 
ess we might consider following the rules we 
established in the first place. But after nine 
years of missed deadlines and mounting 
deficits, I doubt that we will. 

We may have changed the process too 
much already. In 1981, a strategy hatched 
on Capitol Hill and enthusiastically em- 
braced by the Reagan administration used 
the congressional budget process to move 
the federal leviathan a few degrees away 
from the free-spending course of previous 
years. Some feathers were ruffled, but we 
simply could not have slowed the growth of 
federal spending, as we began to do two 
years ago, if the congressional budget proc- 
ess had not existed. A piecemeal, program- 
by-program approach would never have suc- 
ceeded, and federal spending might still be 
increasing by 17 percent a year—instead of 
half that rate. 

It may be that not enough was attempted 
while the political mandate for spending 
reform was at its peak, It may be that, if 
this popular passion for restraint fades 
away, we in Congress will be left with a tor- 
tuous and monotonous budget process that 
absorbs virtually all our legislative energy 
and accomplishes virtually nothing. 

But it is more likely, in my view, that in 
some of the reform measures now being pro- 
posed lies the salvation of the budget proc- 
ess. Among the many proposals I have 
heard are two-year budgets, reconstituted 
budget committees as “joint ventures” of 
the Appropriations and Finance commit- 
tees, some combination of authorization and 
appropriation functions, binding spending 
targets, more flexible management of budg- 
eted funds and the return of “off-budget” 
expenses to the regular federal balance 
sheet. 

Without endorsing any one of these rec- 
ommendations specifically, I believe their 
sheer number and scope—and there are 
many others like them—suggest that the 
time for significant and constructive reform 
is at hand. 

After nine years of practical experience 
with the congressional budget process, this 
kind of performance review is a healthy and 
necessary thing. As Will Rogers said, even 
if you’re on the right track, you'll get run 
over if you just sit there.” 

But it is just as essential that we preserve 
the process we have begun, that we make 
this conscious and painful effort to relate 
spending to taxing, that we try to measure 
the impact of our actions on the economy at 
large, that we never again dare be haphaz- 
ard with the American people’s money. 

I have watched Pete Domenici on the 
floor, and I marvel at his skill and dedica- 
tion to the process. In one way or the other, 
the Senate needs to do better by him than 
we are. 
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I continue to believe that the most impor- 
tant reform Congress can make is more 
basic than the procedural and technical. We 
should stop acting like a collection of elect- 
ed bureaucrats—scrutinizing every federal 
activity to the last detail, even writing a 
thousand-page budget bill as we did two 
years ago. We should start acting like the 
national board of directors the Constitution 
intended us to be. 

I will reserve my sermon on the citizen 
legislature” for another Sunday, but I will 
do my best to keep it—and an improved con- 
gressional budget process—on the agenda 
for reforming this awfully good system of 
government. 

In the meantime, rest assured that for my 
part I am determined to do the best job we 
can with the tools we have at hand. I pre- 
dict that some way or the other we will pass 
a budget resolution this year. 


A TRIBUTE TO FRANK 
JOHNSTONE JERVEY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to pay tribute to a great 
American and a good friend, Mr. 
Frank Johnstone Jervey, who passed 
away recently at the age of 89. To his 
lovely wife, Anne; his daughter, Mary 
Jervey Kilby; and other members of 
his family, with whom I attended 
Frank’s funeral last week at Arlington 
National Cemetery, I extend my deep- 
est sympathies. 

Frank Johnstone Jervey, who died 
May 6, 1983 at the age of 89, was 
known as Mr. Clemson, but his influ- 
ence was not limited to his alma 
mater, Clemson University. From 1914, 
when he graduated from Clemson 
with degrees in mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering, until his death, he 
distinguished himself as a soldier, en- 
gineer, world renowned munitions 
expert, benefactor, confidant to all 
and ambassador of goodwill for Clem- 
son University. 

He served in the Army during World 
War I and was severely wounded near 
Chateau Thierry in France. He lost a 
leg below the knee and received the 
Distinguished Service Cross and the 
Italian Marito de Guerro for heroism. 

He worked briefly at the Charleston 
Naval Shipyard and for Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., then joined the 
Ordnance Corps of the Department of 
Defense in 1924 in a civilian capacity 
after 1 year of graduate work at 
George Washington University. He re- 
tired in 1953 after an illustrious 31- 
year career, rising from assistant ord- 
nance engineer to chief engineer. 

He became one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on incendiary and 
small arms ammunition. As a result of 
this, he served on many high level 
committees established during World 
War II. He helped establish small 
arms ammunition centers, reactivated 
ordnance ammunition plants and 
aided in the creation of new ammuni- 
tion plants during the Korean war. 

During World War II, Secretary of 
War Henry Stimson presented Captain 
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Jervey with the Nation’s highest civil- 
ian honor, the Exceptional Civilian 
Award, for his contribution to Ameri- 
ca’s war efforts. 

His dedication and technical know- 
how proved invaluable to ammunition 
production during World War II and 
the Korean war. After his retirement, 
he became a consultant for the De- 
partment of Defense, the Air Force 
Armament Center, the Copperweld 
Steel Co., and the Federal Cartridge 
Co. In 1977, he was inducted into the 
U.S. Army Ordnance Hall of Fame. 

He returned to Clemson in 1953 and 
received an honorary doctor of science 
degree and later became vice president 
for development. During the 5 years of 
his administration as vice president, 
the Clemson alumni program won na- 
tional honors for sustained perform- 
ance on three separate occasions, and 
the Clemson News Bureau received six 
national awards for writing excellence, 
visual interpretation, and special pub- 
lications. 

During this time, he was directly re- 
sponsible in obtaining for Clemson 
from the Olin Foundation two grants 
for constructing and equipping Olin 
Hall of Ceramics and Earle Hall of 
Chemical Engineering, representing 
investments in excess of $2 million. 

Captain Jervey served as a life trust- 
ee of Clemson, was president pro tem- 
pore of the board of trustees, a past 
national president of the Clemson 
Alumni Association, as well as a direc- 
tor of the association, and a director of 
IPTAY, Clemson's athletic scholarship 
organization. 

The Summerville native was an hon- 
orary life trustee of the Clemson Uni- 
versity Foundation and was inducted 
into the Clemson Athletic Hall of 
Fame in 1976. The Frank Johnstone 
Jervey Athletic Center was named in 
his honor, the first time a building at 
Clemson had been named for a person 
during his lifetime. 

In the Clemson community, he was a 
leader in the development of the 
Clemson Chamber of Commerce and is 
a former national councilman and a 
delegate to the national conference. 
He has served on numerous local im- 
provement committees, was a vestry- 
man in the Holy Trinity Episcopal 
Church and a delegate to the Episco- 
pal Diocese of Upper South Carolina. 
He was also a member of the Board of 
Trustees at Voorhees College and 
Porter Gaud School. 

He was the first person to receive all 
three of the highest honors bestowed 
by Clemson University—an honorary 
doctor of science degree (1953), the 
Alumni Association Distinguished 
Service Award (1960), and the First 
Clemson Medallion (Founders Day, 
1961). In 1969, the Clemson Lions Club 
bestowed upon him the Distinguished 
Citizen Award and 4 days before his 
death, he received the Man-of-the- 
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Year Award from the Fort Hill Clem- 
son Club in Clemson. 

In order to share more about this re- 
markable man with my colleagues, I 
ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the REecorp several newspaper ar- 
ticles and editorials about Frank 
Jervey. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


{From the Greenville News, May 9, 1983] 
FRANK J. JERVEY 


Frank Johnstone Jervey was known here 
as Mr. Clemson,” but his influence was not 
limited to Clemson University. Between his 
graduation from Clemson in 1914 and his 
appointment as the university's vice presi- 
dent for development in 1959, he distin- 
guished himself as a soldier, engineer and 
world-renowned munitions expert. 

He served in the Army during World War 
I, was wounded in France, and received the 
Distinguished Service Cross for heroism. 
After the war, he served in the Ordnance 
Corps from 1924 to 1953, advancing from as- 
sistant ordnance engineer to chief engineer. 

His dedication and technical know-how 
proved invaluable to ammunition produc- 
tion during World War II and the Korean 
War. When he retired from the corps after 
31 years, he became a consultant for the De- 
partment of Defense, the Air Force Arma- 
ment Center, the Copperweld Steel Co. and 
the Federal Cartridge Co. In 1977 he was in- 
ducted into the U.S. Army Ordnance Hall of 
Fame. 

But it was for his work on behalf of his 
alma mater that he was best known here. 
He had been Clemson University’s good will 
ambassador for many years before his ac- 
tivities were given official status in 1959, 
when he was named vice president of devel- 
opment. He later became a life trustee and 
was elected president pro tempore of the 
board in 1975. 

Frank Jervey died Friday at the age of 89, 
but his contributions to his school, state and 
country will not be forgotten. Mr. Clem- 
son” left his mark on them all. 


[From the Greenville News, May 8, 1983] 


UNIVERSITY Mourns DEATH OF JERVEY, “MR. 
CLEMSON” 


CLEMSOx.— Frank Johnstone Jervey, 89, 
was a small arms munitions expert, a veter- 
an of World War I and a retired U.S. Army 
Ordnance Corps chief engineer—but he was 
best known as Mr. Clemson” to thousands 
who went to Clemson University. 

The Summerville native, for whom the 
university's intercollegiate athletic center is 
named, died at his daughter’s home about 
8:30 p.m. Friday, a university spokesman 
said. 

“We grieve tonight at the loss of such a 
great son, great South Carolinian and great 
American,” Clemson President Bill Atchley 
said. “Capt. Jervey was ‘Mr. Clemson.’ His 
wisdom and wit will be sadly missed. His 
love for higher education and his belief in 
the young people of this nation will never 
be forgotten. He was more than ‘Mr. Clem- 
son.’ He was Mr. Citizen.“ 

Jervey, a 1914 graduate of Clemson, was a 
key figure in obtaining nearly $2 million 
from the Olin Foundation to build and 
equip engineering buildings at Clemson. 
Persuaded by an uncle to choose Clemson 
over the College of Charleston, Jervey later 
said he “fell in love with the place my first 
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week here, and it’s been close to my heart 
ever since.” 

Jervey went on to receive degrees in elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering before 
serving in World War I. He earned the rank 
of captain while serving as an infantry offi- 
cer in France, He was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross after being wounded 
during the war. 

After the war and graduate school at 
George Washington University, Jervey 
joined the U.S. Army Ordnance Corps in a 
civilian capacity. 

He was well known nationally as an expert 
in small arms ammunitions, and assisted in 
the development of the M-1 rifle. He held 
positions as ordnance engineer, principal en- 
gineer and chief engineer. He headed engi- 
“pres for the Ordnance Corps from 1942- 

During the Korean war, Jervey’s technical 
advice was instrumental in establishing mu- 
nitions plants, and reactivating old ord- 
nance plants. 

Upon retirement in 1953, Clemson be- 
stowed a honorary doctor of science degree 
on the “Captain.” In 1959, he became Clem- 
son's vice president for development. In 
1965, he was named a life trustee of the col- 
lege. In 1973, Clemson dedicated the $2 mil- 
lion Frank Johnstone Jervey Athletic 
Center in his honor. 

In 1975, an anonymous donor established 
the Frank J. Jervey Education fund with a 
$100,000 permanent endowment. Also that 
year, he was elected president pro tem of 
the board of trustees. In 1977, he was in- 
ducted into the U.S. Army Ordnance Hall of 
Fame at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. He 
was called the world's foremost authority” 
on ordnance and small-arms ammunition. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Anne Dornin White, and a daughter Mary 
Jervey Kilby, both of Clemson; several 
grandchildren and six great-grandchildren. 
Duckett Funeral Home in Clemson is in 
charge of arrangements. Interment is to be 
in Arlington National Cemetery. 

Memorials may be made to the Frank 
Johnstone Jervey alumni scholarships at 
Clemson University, or to Holy Trinity Epis- 
copal Church at Clemson. A memorial serv- 
ice is scheduled for 11 a.m. Tuesday at 
Clemson United Methodist Church. 


From the Columbia State, May 8. 19831 


FRANK J. JERVEY DIES: Mx. CLEMSON," Was 
89 


Ciemson.—Frank J. Jervey, 89, known as 
“Mr. Clemson” to many at Clemson Univer- 
sity, died Friday night in his sleep. 

The Summerville native, for whom the 
university’s intercollegiate athletic center is 
named, died at his daughter’s home about 
8:30 p.m., a university spokesman said. 

“We grieve tonight at the loss of such a 
great son, great South Carolinian and great 
American,” Clemson President Bill Atchley 
said. “Capt. Jervey was ‘Mr. Clemson.’ His 
wisdom and wit will be sadly missed. His 
love for higher education and his belief in 
the young people of this nation will never 
be forgotten. He was more than ‘Mr. Clem- 
son.’ He was Mr. Citizen.“ 

Jervey, a 1914 graduate of Clemson, was a 
key figure in obtaining nearly $2 million 
from the Olin Foundation to build and 
equip engineering buildings at Clemson. 

Persuaded by an uncle to choose Clemson 
over the College of Charleston, Jervey later 
said he fell in love with the place my first 
week here, and it’s been close to my heart 
ever since.” 
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INS-Customs breakdown, this is what they 

found: 

All halls were jammed. Few seats were 
available. Access to restrooms was restrict- 
ed. People became ill. Tempers frayed. 
Eventually police were summoned to control 
the crowds, lest they riot. 

The average international traveler being 
processed through MIA then had to wait 2% 
hours to gain clearance. Some people waited 
as long as four hours. Who wouldn't be out- 
raged? 

The INS was most to blame. Even under 
normal conditions, INS staffing at MIA is 
skimpy. This time it was worse. For ex- 
tended periods during the peak, only 13 INS 
agents staffed the 34 available inspection 
booths. INS’s best effort was to man 19 
booths. Even that level seldom was attained. 
One reason was the unprecedented amount 
of sick and funeral leave taken then by INS 
staff. 

Customs provided 32 agents at peak. Be- 
cause of strict, inefficient procedural rules, 
however, the Customs staff is prohibited 
from doing INS work, so the larger Customs 
staff made little difference. 

This kind of outrage causes many serious 
ripple effects. The bad word travels fast and 
far. International travelers often are trend 
setters and opinion leaders back home. 

Many of them missed connecting flights. 
Neither they nor the airlines need that. Air- 
lines either make money or move operations 
elsewhere. Many are transferring their 
international business from MIA to Hous- 
ton, Atlanta, Dallas-Ft. Worth, even Tampa 
and Orlando. Loss of that market share will 
affect passenger and cargo traffic at MIA. 

It’s simply intolerable that Miami should 
have to bear this unwarranted burden, Bu- 
reaucratic bungling of Federal agencies is 
principally at fault. From Customs and INS 
must come the obvious solution—and fast. 
They must assure sufficient staff at MIA to 
eliminate this recurring debacle. 

Bureaucrats can be slow to move unless 
the political blowtorch of budgetary pres- 
sure is set alight beneath their backsides. 
South Florida’s representatives in Washing- 
ton have plenty of fuel and many matches. 
They should not hesitate to turn the heat 
high. 

WORKING PAPER: CAB AIRPORT Access Task 
Force: WorkKInc Group C—AIRPORT 
ACCESS AND FEDERAL INSPECTION SERVICES, 
DECEMBER 17, 1982 

(Presented by H. Clifton Madison, Vice 
President, Western Airlines) 

Federal Inspection Services (FIS) at U.S. 
airports are among the major causes of 
groundside congestion and delay for air pas- 
sengers and shippers. FIS congestion and 
delay detrimentally impacts international 
passenger and cargo facilitation, disrupts 
the ability of inbound international passen- 
gers to make planned domestic flight con- 
nections, and can potentially limit the ca- 
pacity of an airport to accommodate inter- 
national traffic. The FIS problem is, there- 
fore, an appropriate area to be addressed by 
the Task Force as part of its examination of 
groundside issues. 

In 1981, over 20 million international pas- 
sengers were processed through FIS at U.S. 
gateway and preclearance airports, and this 
sector of air travel has shown consistent 
growth over the years. It is the stated policy 
of the U.S. government, as articulated in 
the International Air Transportation Com- 
petition Act of 1979, that international air 
travel should be encouraged from a greater 
number of U.S. gateway cities to a greater 
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number of cities abroad. Unfortunately, 
U.S. customs and immigration inspector 
staffing has fallen behind the growth rate 
of international air travel. 

There has been, and continues to be, 
severe congestion in processing internation- 
al travelers through customs and immigra- 
tion formalities at most U.S. airports of 
entry and preclearance airports. Delays, at 
times approaching 2 to 3 hours per flight, 
are not uncommon at the preclearance air- 
ports of Montreal and Toronto and at our 
airports in Alanta, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Fort Lauderdale, Honolulu, 
Los Angeles, Miami, Houston, Minneapolis, 
New York (Kennedy), San Francisco, Seat- 
tle and Tampa, among others. 

International airline operations are cur- 
rently constrained at several U.S. airports 
due to FIS processing limitations. At New 
York (Kennedy), for example, the Airline 
Scheduling Committee must coordinate air- 
craft arrival schedules to accommodate 
hourly passenger processing limitations and 
thereby minimize congestion and delay at 
JFK International Arrivals Building gates 
and inspection facilities. At other airports, 
assignment of processing slots“ for arriving 
aircraft loads constrains operational flexi- 
bility and effective capacity. Unless signifi- 
cant increases in FIS staffing levels or 
streamlining of procedures are made, these 
problems will continue and worsen in the 
future. 

Either adequate numbers of inspectors 
must be authorized by the Congress or a 
high priority program to reduce inspector 
workload—through modernization, simplifi- 
cation, and consolidation of the functions of 
the several inspection agencies—must be ini- 
tiated. Measures to facilitate the entry of 
international air travelers and shipments 
have been recommended, including: 

1. Consolidate the several inspection func- 
tions required for the clearance of travelers 
and goods entering the country. 

2. Reallocate headquarters and regional 
resources to increase inspection agency 
manpower complements in the field. 

3. Reduce and simplify the inspection 
process for Customs and Immigration to 
permit the most efficient use of available re- 
sources. Namely: 

(a) extend preclearance—inspection of 
passengers and baggage prior to departure 
from a foreign country—to other locations, 

(b) implement the red/green door inspec- 
tion procedure—or a modification of it— 
whereby the traveler determines whether or 
not he must go through Customs formali- 
ties, 

(c) extend the one-step inspection proce- 
dure now operational at Edmonton, Hous- 
ton, Kennedy Airport satellite terminals, 
Los Angeles temporary facility and Phila- 
delphia, to other U.S. airports of entry and 
preclearance airports, 

(d) introduce sampling techniques for 
processing air passengers and freight, 

(e) simplify U.S. Customs processing of 
U.S. international air freight through the 
introduction by that agency of an automat- 
ed control system, and 

(f) reduce inspection agency documenta- 
tion requirements to process international 
air passengers and air freight, for example, 
by simplifying the shipper's export declara- 
tion and eliminating arrival/departure cards 
for transit without visa passengers. 

4. Amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to simpli- 
fy U.S. tariff schedule computations for as- 
sessing Customs duties covering freight im- 
portations into the United States, parallel- 
ing those changes already implemented for 
passengers baggage importations. 
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These measures will help meet the contin- 
ued growth of international air travel and 
mitigate the need for major expansions in 
inspector staffing. A significant case-in- 
point is the ASIST procedure recently eval- 
uated at Miami and Los Angeles, The proce- 
dure has simplified and significantly accel- 
erated both immigration and customs in- 
spection formalities, and has been an impor- 
tant first step toward the development of a 
more selective and efficient passenger in- 
spection system which now should be ex- 
panded nationwide. Unfortunately, ASIST 
was terminated by Customs at Miami on No- 
vember 1, 1982. 

Under the ASIST procedure, immigration 
inspectors are augmented with customs in- 
spectors at primary immigration booths. 
The inspectors of the two agencies are cross- 
trained to perform each other’s functions as 
well as that of agriculture quarantine. De- 
planing travelers undergo inspection for- 
malities with only their hand-carried bag- 
gage in their possession. If an immigration, 
customs or agricultural problem arises, or if 
duty payment is required, the traveler is re- 
ferred to the appropriate inspection agency 
secondary position. Checked baggage is not 
claimed by the passenger until primary in- 
spection at the immigration booth is com- 
pleted. The airport authorities at Miami 
and Los Angeles, the international airlines 
serving these locations, and arriving travel- 
ers have all acclaimed the ASIST procedure. 
Airports desiring to begin the procedure 
should be permitted to implement ASIST 
and other streamlined procedures at the 
earliest practicable time. 

An immediate, short-term cause of current 
FIS congestion is the misguided reduction 
and curtailment of Customs and Immigra- 
tion Inspectors staffing as a way of curbing 
federal expenditures. Unfortunately, in the 
government wide search for ways to curb ex- 
penditures, efforts are being made to shift 
the cost of providing many government 
services to the “beneficiaries” or users“ of 
such services. 

Airlines and airline passengers are not the 
“beneficiaries” of Customs and immigration 
inspection services. They certainly are 
“users”, but only because they are required 
by federal law to be inspected. They receive 
no special benefit unique to airlines or air- 
line passengers from the inspection, in fact, 
the inspection process itself is a distinct dis- 
advantage in terms of loss of time and con- 
venience. What frequently is overlooked is 
that the federal laws requiring the inspec- 
tion were enacted to protect the nation and 
all of its citizens—by preventing the entry 
of undesirable products and persons, by pre- 
venting the entry of animal and plant dis- 
eases, by tariff enforcement protecting 
American labor and business from destruc- 
tive foreign competition and discrimination, 
and by collecting duties on imported goods. 
The cost of carrying out these laws should 
be borne by all taxpayers. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


FIS staffing levels today are unable to 
meet airport inspection demands without 
long delays and serious public inconven- 
ience. This situation will worsen significant- 
ly unless immediate positive action is taken 
to deal with it, Either adequate numbers of 
inspectors, or a high priority program to 
reduce inspector workload—through the 
steps toward modernization, simplification, 
and consolidation of the inspection process 
cited above, are urgently needed. Other- 
wise, FIS congestion and delay will continue 
to be a major groundside access constraint 
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at U.S international airports and preclear- 
ance airports abroad. 


SUMMARY OF COMMENTS FILED IN CUSTOMS’ 
DOCKET ON USER FEES 
1. OCEANAIR LINE 

1-28-82: Seeks exemption of carriers oper- 
ating smaller aircraft as the additional 
costs would be quite burdensome.” 

2. JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 

1-30-82: Seeks exemption since U.S. com- 
mercial airlines to and from Japan are not 
charged any such fees as those proposed by 
the U.S. Customs Service.” 

3. NORTH DAKOTA AERONAUTICS COMMISSION 

1-24-82: “North Dakota commercial air 
taxi operators request an Exemption 
from the coverage of the rule or any part, 
thereof, for small entities.” 

Requests Customs to provide in its rule an 
alternative to the proposed amendments 
which will “* * * minimize such significant 
economic impact of the proposed rule to 
small entities.” Such alternative should ex- 
clude all small commercial on-demand air 
taxi air carriers and other air carriers oper- 
ating 60 passengers or less or 25,000 pounds 
of cargo, or 20 passengers or less or 12,500 
pounds of cargo. 

4. POMPANO AIRWAYS 

1-26-82: Opposed to proposed rule. Pom- 
pano would be adversely affected by regula- 
tion. 

5. AIR JAMAICA 

7-28-82: Opposes proposed rule: 1. Eco- 
nomic burdens; 2. Discriminatory in that Ja- 
maican government doesn’t impose similar 
tax on U.S. carrier; and 3. Would violate 
provisions of Chicago Convention. 

6. EUROPEAN NORTH ATLANTIC CARRIERS 

7-27-82: Opposes proposed rule. Violation 
of Chicago Convention and various bilateral 
air transport agreements. 

7. FAA 

1-28-82: Strongly objects. Costs of activi- 
ties for which Customs proposes to levy 
charges on commercial aircraft operators“ 
should be borne by the general public. Vio- 
lates international agreements. 

8. ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 

7-26-82: Opposed. Violates current bilat- 
erals. Would create imbalance between Ali- 
talia and U.S. 

9. AIR TRANSPORT ASSN. OF CANADA 

7-21-82: Opposed. Unwarranted costs on 
Canadian air carriers serving U.S. points. 

10. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

1-23-82: Opposed. “. . would be inconsist- 
ent with international treaties and bilateral 
aviation agreements to which U.S. is a 
party.” 

11. HELLENIC CIVIL AVIATION AUTHORITY 

1-26-82: Opposed. Costs should be borne 
by U.S. government. 

12. REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 

7-26-82: Request for extra time. 

13. BELGIAN DIRECTOR GENERAL OF CIVIL 
AVIATION 
7-26-82: Opposed. 
14. FRENCH GOVERNMENT 

1-26-82: Authorities are presently study- 
ing proposal. 

15. EMBASSY OF CANADA 

1-26-82: Opposed. Would violate interna- 
tional agreements. 

16. NATIONAL AIR CARRIER ASSN. 

7-26-82: Opposed. 1. Discriminates be- 
tween commercial and private aircraft, 2. 
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Commercial aircraft pay for overtime Cus- 
toms services and should not have to pay for 
normal hours of work, 3. Customs process- 
ing does not directly benefit air carriers; 4. 
Questions of law; and 5. Refrain from impo- 
sition till necessary legislation submitted to 
and approved by Congress. 


17. JAPAN AIR LINES 


7-26-82: Opposed. 1. Proposal based on er- 
roneous construction of I. O. A. A.: 2. Propos- 
al does not meet criteria for permissible 
service fee“; 3. If burden to fall on some 
international airlines, must be done by Con- 
gressional legislation, not Customs regula- 
tion; 4. Airlines should not be expected to 
bear economic burden; and 5. Imposition of 
fees may provoke retaliation by other coun- 
tries against U.S. airlines operating abroad. 

18. NY-NJ PORT AUTHORITY 

7-26-82: Opposed. Airlines should not 
have to bear burden. 

19. PRINAIR 

7-26-82: Seeks exemption identical to that 
being sought by North Dakota Aeronautics 
Commission, 

20. PORTUGUESE EMBASSY 

7-26-82: Extension of time. 

21. OK AVIATION (BISMARCK, ND) 

7-22-82: Opposed. “Utterly unconscion- 
able.” 

22. RED AIRCRAFT SERVICE, INC. (FT. 
LAUDERDALE) 
7-26-82: Same as Pompano Airways. 
23. VIRGIN AIR 

7-21-82: Strongly opposed. People will be 
unable to absorb costs. 

24. IATA (PILED BY RODNEY WALLIS, DIR., 
FACILITATION & SECURITY) 

7-19-82: Opposed. Disregard for economic 
environment. 

25. RAA 

7-26-82: Seeks exemption for operations 
with small aircraft. (Attached to RAA's 
comments is a copy of their comments filed 
with CAB in Docket 40673, “Regulatory 
Flexibility Act—Definition of Small Busi- 
ness.“ 7-27-82). 

26. AIR FRANCE 

7-23-82: Opposed. Customs Service does 
no service for the airlines. User“ of Cus- 
toms Service is U.S. Government itself. 
International carriers and passengers 
shouldn't have to pay. 

27. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 

7-22-82: Opposed. Carriers and passengers 
shouldn’t pay; not beneficiaries of Customs 
services. Seeks exemption for German carri- 
ers. 

28. AIR NIUGINI 

7-12-82: Opposed. Airlines would suffer fi- 
nancial burden. 

29. VIRGIN ISLANDS LEGISLATURE 

7-13-82: Strongly opposed. Fees would 
hurt small carriers on which Islands rely. 

30. SERVAIR ACCESSORIES, INC. (WILLISTON, 

ND) 

7-13-82: SerVair is operator of small air- 
craft. Opposes Customs’ proposed rule. 
Would suffer economic burden. 

31. PILGRIM AIRLINES 

7-12-82: Opposed. Will suffer severely and 
disproportionately. 

32. IATA (HAMMARSKJOLD) 


6-15-82: Opposed. Disregard for economic 
environment. 
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33. ATA 


(Not included in set of documents offered 
for inspection.) 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 

Falls Church, Va., May 10, 1983. 

Hon. ALAN K. SIMPSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Refugee Policy, Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The American Auto- 
mobile Association is concerned over a pro- 
vision contained in Sec. 114 of S. 519, the 
“Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1983", which mandates the imposition of 
fees on aliens with respect to their use of 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
border facilities and services, in order to 
offset the costs arising from the use of such 
facilities. 

It is our understanding that, as written, 
this language would include international 
travelers in the definition of “aliens.” 

We wish to note our strong opposition to 
such fees. The fees proposed by Sec. 114 are 
not user fees; rather, they are a tax on 
aliens. Those who would be required to pay 
the tax would receive no benefit from it. In 
fact, there is really no relationship between 
border patrols and international travelers. 
Border facilities are maintained for the pro- 
tection of U.S. citizens, not aliens. The fee 
proposed in Sec. 114 is therefore not a true 
user fee. 

AAA has supported the concept of user 
fees in the past, most notably the federal 
gasoline tax to fund development of the 
Interstate system, and airline ticket taxes to 
help fund airport and airway development. 
Those who pay such taxes directly benefit 
from them. 

Furthermore, the fee is discriminatory, 
because it would be imposed only on aliens, 
not U.S. citizens. No other country in the 
world, except the Philippines and Venezu- 
ela, imposes a tax similar to that proposed 
in Sec. 114. The Philippine tax is a head tax 
imposed only on those visitors whose stay in 
the country exceeds 59 days. 

Moreover, a policy such as that contained 
in Sec. 114 conflicts directly with the policy 
set forth in Sec. 101(bX3) of the National 
Tourism Policy Act which states: There is 
established a national tourism policy to en- 
courage the free and welcome entry of indi- 
viduals traveling to the United States, in 
order to enhance international understand- 
ing and goodwill. . . .” 

At a time when the U.S. is trying to en- 
courage travel to this country from abroad, 
as well as encourage other countries to 
eliminate barriers to travel by U.S. citizens, 
a tax such as that proposed in Sec. 114 is 
unwise. 

AAA urges you, as the sponsor of S. 529, 
to make clear during Senate consideration 
of this legislation that such fees are not in- 
tended to be imposed upon international 
travelers. 

We appreciate any help you may provide 
on this matter and hope you feel free to call 
us if you have any questions. 


Sincerely, JOHN ARCHER, 
Managing Director, Government Affairs. 
Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, at this 

time I yield to my distinguished col- 
league from Montana. 
Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire, what is the pending business? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator 
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If the Democratic Party can articulate a 
vision of a nation and world good for chil- 
dren, it will recapture the best of its his- 
toric mission as a party that cares deeply 
about people, about the future, and about a 
government role whose first object, Thomas 
Jefferson said, is the care of human life 
and happiness, and not their destruction. 


Being a party for children is not being for 
a narrow special interest. As a child advo- 
cate, I know I must speak out strongly when 
President Reagan launches the largest arms 
buildup in peacetime history and makes a 
sham out of arms control negotiations that 
could reduce the danger of blowing up our 
planet. I believe, as President Kennedy did, 
that “control of arms is a mission we must 
undertake particularly for our children and 
grandchildren. . . They have no lobby in 
Washington.” The National Democratic 
Party must be that lobby. 

Being for children means being for fair 
economic and fiscal policies that put Ameri- 
can fathers and mothers to work. As a child 
advocate I know I must oppose President 
Reagan’s economic policies that deliberately 
drive four million people out of work to 
bring inflation under control. Many of the 
men and women who have lost their jobs 
have children who are the silent victims. 

Being for children means rejecting the 
false Reagan choices which tell us we must 
choose between jobs and peace; between fill- 
ing potholes in our streets and cavities in 
our children’s teeth; between a clean envi- 
ronment and safe cities; between day care 
for 5 million latchkey children and home 
care for millions of senior citizens living out 
their lives in the loneliness of a nursing 
home. I know we have better choices which 
the Democratic Party must articulate clear- 
ly for the American people. I'd rather give 
up 100 military bands and put the $100 mil- 
lion we spend on patriotic music into read- 
ing and math help for 200,000 educationally 
disadvantaged children instead. I'm sure 
American high school bands will be happy 
to volunteer to play for patriotic events. I'd 
rather sell the Department of Defense's 
luxury hotel on Waikiki beach for its fair 
market value of $100 million and put that 
money into educating thousands of handi- 
capped children. 

If we build 1 less of the planned 226 MX 
missiles, we could eliminate poverty in 
101,000 female headed households for a 
year and help some of the 2.5 million 
women who have fallen into poverty since 
1980. If we cancelled the whole MX pro- 
gram, we could eliminate poverty for all 12 
million poor children and have enough left 
over to pay full college costs for 300,000 po- 
tential engineers, mathematicians, and sci- 
entists who may not be able to afford col- 
lege and whose skills may be more critical to 
building a secure future America than any 
gun or tank. 

Exactly 30 years ago, Dwight David Eisen- 
hower warned that: 

“Every gun that is made, every warship 
launched, every rocket fired signifies. . . . a 
theft from those who hunger and are not 
fed, those who are cold and are not clothed. 

“This world in arms is not spending 
money alone. 

“It is spending the sweat of its laborers, 
the genius of its scientists, the hopes of its 
children.” 

And how blatant the Reagan theft from 
children has been. $10 billion has been cut 
from the neediest children and families at 
the same time that $750 billion in new tax 
breaks, mostly to nonneedy corporations 
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and individuals, has been provided. And 
President Reagan is trying to convince the 
American people to give the Pentagon $2 
trillion over a 7 year period in the largest 
arms buildup in peacetime history. 

Do you know how much 82 trillion is? If 
you had spent $2 million a day every day 
since Christ was born, you would still have 
spent less than President Reagan wants the 
American people to believe the Pentagon 
can spend efficiently in 7 years. 

The misguided and dangerous Reagan eco- 
nomic and moral priorities would be harm- 
ful even in good times. They are downright 
cruel in the face of growing child abuse and 
hunger, preventable child sickness and mor- 
tality, and shameful homelessness which is 
forcing more and more parents to roam the 
streets, sleep in cars, and place their chil- 
dren in foster care. Let me share just one 
sad example: Baby C was born prematurely 
with lung disease. His parents lived in a car. 
His mother received no prenatal care. The 
family lived on handouts from neighbors 
and hospital staff. By the time Baby C died 
at 7 months of age in a Michigan hospital, 
the mother was pregnant again with Baby 
D. Baby D was delivered stillborn in the car 
5 days after Baby C’s death. The state of 
Michigan paid for a double funeral. 

These two American children should not 
have died. Nor should their mother have 
lacked adequate prenatal and nutrition care 
which this Administration has cut back 
without regard to human cost. Family plan- 
ning might have prevented these two trage- 
dies as might a job and a decent home. The 
costs of hospital care for 7 months for a pre- 
mature child certainly cost taxpayers far 
more than adequate prenatal and nutrition 
care would have. The shame of these two 
deaths is compounded by those of other 
American infants in some Detroit neighbor- 
hoods who suffer mortality rates compara- 
ble to those in Honduras—the poorest coun- 
try in Latin America. 

Maine state officials in a new study say 
poor children die three times the rate of 
non-poor children. They estimate that the 
ultimate cause of death of 11,000 American 
children each year, 30 each day, is poverty. 
2.5 million children have become poor since 
1980 as a result of the program and budget 
choices of the Reagan Administration which 
seems bent on turning our national plow- 
shares into swords and bringing good news 
to the rich at the expense of the poor. 

In fiscal year 1984, President Reagan is 
cutting 8.6 million i~ federal child nutrition 
dollars to Massachusetts and $1 million in 
Community Services Block Grant money to 
help poor families. But the Army is building 
new racquet ball courts at Fort Devens and 
fixing up the nightclub there. The Navy is 
also making alterations to the auto hobby 
shop at the naval air station in South Wey- 
mouth. On top of this, you are getting an 
extra $1 million in the Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of Civil Defense so the poor will have a 
better bomb shelter program to look for- 
ward to. 

President Reagan has attacked House 
Democrats as “big spenders” because they 
have passed the first decent budget we have 
seen since he took office. I thank Speaker 
O'Neill and other House leaders and I say to 
them: if a big spender is someone who wants 
to put parents back to work and feed 
hungry children, then Democrats ought to 
be proud to be “big spenders.” President 
Reagan would rather feed Pentagon brass. 
Every time Secretary Weinberger and his 
one hundred elite colleagues sit down in his 
private Pentagon dining room staffed by 19, 
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they pay $2.87 a meal and we taxpayers pay 
$12.06. This $12.06 could provide 40 mid- 
morning milk and juice and cracker snacks 
President Reagan has forced poor children 
of working mothers in child care centers to 
give up. I think we should urge Secretary 
Weinberger to eat in one of the four other 
Pentagon executive dining rooms and give 1 
million food supplements back to poor chil- 
dren instead. 

President Reagan is also mad at House 
Democrats because they voted to increase 
defense spending by only $3 million an hour 
when he wanted a $4 million an hour in- 
crease in fiscal year 1984. 

When President Reagan took office, we 
were spending $18 million an hour on de- 
fense. 

This year, we are spending $24 million an 
hour on defense. 

Next year, President Reagan wants to 
spend $28 million an hour on defense. The 
House Democratic leadership wants to 
spend only“ $27 million an hour. Who be- 
sides President Reagan, Jerry Falwell, 
Casper Weinberger, and Jesse Helms could 
possibly believe that spending $27 million 
an hour is being soft on defense? 

By fiscal year 1988, if the President has 
his way, we will be spending $44 million an 
hour and every American will be spending 
63 percent more on defense and 22 percent 
less on poor children and poor families. 

Is this the kind of nation we want to 
become? 

Do we really believe that bombs and mis- 
siles and nonessential defense expenditures 
are more important than healthy babies and 
mothers and educated young people? 

Does our sense of fairness allow us to 
leave untouched $750 billion in new untar- 
geted tax breaks mostly to non-needy corpo- 
rations and individuals in the face of grow- 
ing child and family poverty? Each one day 
delay of the third year tax cut is worth $100 
million. One day would generate enough 
revenue to cover every poor mother under 
Medicaid. 

Can the Democratic Party rescue our 
nation from the brink of moral and econom- 
ic bankruptcy and return us to the quest for 
national decency, fairness, and economic se- 
curity for every American child, family, and 
senior citizen? I believe that is the critical 
task before you. 

I hope those of you sitting here today will 
help select a leader who will tell the Ameri- 
can people plainly what our real choices are, 
the hard steps we need to take to regain 
economic health, and what sacrifices we 
must make to achieve true security within 
and without over the long haul. As a mother 
of 3 sons, I have as much interest as any 
General or Admiral in seeking to achieve 
reasonable and necessary national security 
goals that protect my children and all 
American children from unwanted aggres- 
sion and war which could escalate into nu- 
clear disaster. 

I hope you will help the Democratic Party 
select a leader who can articulate a balanced 
and humane foreign policy that mirrors 
humane domestic policies—a leader who 
would rather lead the world in saving some 
of the 40,000 babies UNICEF said died each 
day of last year from preventable malnutri- 
tion and infection than lead the world in 
giving arms to Third World forces who op- 
press the poor like those in El Salvador and 
Nicaragua. 

I hope you will give us a leader who is not 
content to simply respond to Ronald 
Reagan, but who can transmit and imple- 
ment a vision of a better quality of life for 
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the millions of children who are growing up 
sapped of hope—new cogs in the chain of 
dependency so costly to them and to our na- 
tional well being and future. 

I hope you will choose a democratic leader 
who will wrest back the pro-family, pro-life, 
pro-work, pro-peace values which unite us as 
a people and which have been so perverted 
by Ronald Reagan. President Reagan be- 
lieves being pro-family is being pro-rich 
families. He and his moral majority friends 
believe right to life stops at birth and that 
peace can be achieved in a world that is 
armed but not fed. 

I hope you will pick a leader who will 
speak to the best in our national spirit and 
understand that the gross national product 
alone is no measure of what we are really 
worth. 

Speaking of GNP, Robert Kennedy said: 

“It does not include the beauty of our 
poetry or the strength of our marriages, the 
intelligence of our public debate or the in- 
tegrity of our public officials. It allows nei- 
ther for the justice in our courts, nor for 
the justness of our dealings with each other. 

“The Gross National Product measures 
neither our wit nor our courage, neither our 
wisdom nor our learning, neither our com- 
passion nor our devotion to country. It 
measures everything, in short, except that 
which makes life worthwhile.” 

A democratic leader who understands this 
and whose overarching commitment is to 
justice—for children, for the poor, for mi- 
norities, for women, for the elderly, for 
working people, for individual human 
beings—will be elected and worthy of elec- 
tion. He will also be able to govern because 
he will be helping us become the kind of 
nation we want to be and that Ronald 
Reagan threatens to take away. 


FED TAKES DIM VIEW OF 
INDEXING 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
Senate budget process hangs by a 
thread. The Budget Committee is now 
making a last-ditch effort to find some 
basis for agreement on reducing the 
monstrous deficits that threaten to 
suffocate the economic recovery. 

The central issue is revenues. The 
administration has set itself in con- 
crete against any tampering with the 
3d-year tax cut or indexing, apparent- 
ly preferring a string of $200 billion 
dollar deficits to anything that might 
look like a step back from Reagan- 
omics. 

Mr. President, as the clock runs 
down, it can only be hoped that men 
of reason will prevail and that the 
long-term interest of the country will 
be put ahead of political pride. 

One area in which I think there is 
room for compromise is indexing. 
Unlike other tax proposals which have 
been discussed, deferral of indexing 
will not remove short-term stimulus 
from the economy, but will have its 
impact on the outyear deficits that are 
of such concern today. If it makes this 
administration feel better, I am willing 
to concede right now that it has won 
the battle over indexing. For better or 
worse, a tax indexing policy has been 
decided on. My only plea is to put off 
implementation of that policy until we 
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can afford it—until we have these bil- 
lowing deficits under some kind of 
control. 

Mr. President, I think the Members 
of the Senate might be interested in 
an exchange of letters I have had on 
this subject with Federal Reserve 
Chairman Paul Volcker. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this correspond- 
ence be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BOARD oF GOVERNORS 
OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1983. 
Hon. THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR EAGLETON: Thank you for 
your letter of March 14 requesting an elabo- 
ration of my views on the subject of tax in- 
dexing. Actually, my view on the matter is 
part of a broader instinct—that indexing in 
general tries to evade the consequences of 
inflation, and we would be better advised to 
deal with the ailment directly. 

In any world approximating that in which 
we live today, inflation has many undesir- 
able economic effects. In addition to the 
myriad inequities that it creates, these ef- 
fects include distortions of the pattern of in- 
vestment and capital accumulation. Index- 
ation, in general, represents an attempt to 
neutralize these inequities and inefficien- 
cies. But, even if this were totally successful, 
in a practical sense it is hard to imagine a 
world in which indexation made it possible 
to live with inflation and to escape the costs 
of the reduced long-run growth and short- 
term instability that have tended to accom- 
pany inflation in the past. Yet, the more we 
try indexing, the more the temptation to try 
to live with inflation. 

I realize strong arguments can be made 
for tax indexing along the lines of avoiding 
a “Government” incentive to inflate to drive 
people into higher tax brackets or, as you 
note, to spend more money. Those argu- 
ments need consideration, but I suspect that 
public concern with the effects of inflation 
in the presence of an unindexed tax system 
should serve to focus attention on the heart 
of the matter—discipline in both monetary 
and fiscal policies. 

But I would be concerned with indexing 
on the spending side as well (or more!). As a 
second alternative, your proposal to tie the 
implementation of indexing to achievement 
of a deficit which is no more than 2 percent 
of GNP has the advantage that it would 
help to attenuate the pressing probiem of 
structural imbalance in the budget. For all 
the inequities and difficulties of an unin- 
dexed” system in a period of inflation, ab- 
sence of tax indexing does at least work in 
the direction of closing the present huge 
budget gap and relieving inflationary and 
interest rate pressures. If indexing is re- 
tained, other means of closing the deficit 
should be found. 

I hope that you find these comments 
useful. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL A. VOLCKER, 
Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., March 14, 1983. 
PAUL A. VOLCKER, 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I understand that 
you and I share the same negative view of 
tax indexing. Since your thoughts have not 
been offered in prepared testimony, but 
only in answer to questions, I would appreci- 
ate having a fuller explanation of why you 
think tax indexing is a bad idea and what 
consequences you foresee from letting the 
indexing provision take effect as scheduled 
in 1985. 

The strongest argument for indexing, of 
course, is that without it taxes will increase 
without benefit of a change in law and Con- 
gress will find ways to spend the revenues. 
How do you respond to that? 

Finally, I would appreciate having your 
reaction to a possible compromise approach 
to the indexing problem. Rather than re- 
pealing or indefinitely deferring indexing 
and inviting a political battle with the Ad- 
ministration, why not tie the implementa- 
tion of indexing to achievement of a deficit 
which is no more than two percent of GNP? 
This is the same kind of triggering event 
proposed by the Administration in connec- 
tion with its contingency taxes except that I 
would set the deficit-GNP ratio a bit lower. 
It seems to me, this approach avoids the 
provocation of saying indexing is an out- 
right dumb idea, but rather, proposes to 
wait at least until we can afford it. 

Your thoughts on this matter would be 
much valued and appreciated. 

Regards, 
THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. EAGLETON. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of a bill I 
introduced on April 28 deferring in- 


dexing until deficits are brought down 
to 2 percent or less of gross national 
product be reprinted at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


S. 1169 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (e) of section 104 of the Econom- 
ic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 (relating to the 
effective date for adjustments to prevent in- 
flation-caused tax increase) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(e) EFFECTIVE DATE.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—_The amendments made 
by this section shall apply to taxable years 
beginning after the later of— 

“(A) December 31, 1984, or 

“(B) the date on which the Secretary of 
the Treasury certifies that the Federal defi- 
cit for the most recently completed fiscal 
year did not exceed 2 percent of the gross 
national product for such fiscal year. 

“(2) ADJUSTMENTS IN TAX TABLES.—Not- 
withstanding section 1(f) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954— 

“(A) the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
not prescribe tables under section 1(f) of 
such Code prior to the date described in 
paragraph (1B) of this subsection, and 

“(B) the tables contained in subsections 
(a), (b), (c), (d) and (e) of section 1 of such 
Code shall apply to taxable years beginning 
on or before the later of— 
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rior enforcement have been insuffi- 
cient and ineffective. 

I think Commissioner Allen Nelson 
is turning it around and is doing a very 
credible job. 

I will conclude, and we can ask for 
the yeas and nays on the substitute to- 
morrow. 

The committee’s idea through the 
use of mandatory user fees was to pro- 
vide funds to offset the cost of the fa- 
cilities and services used by aliens 
crossing our borders. 

Many countries do impose departure 
fees on persons leaving their borders. 
The provisions in the bill would 
permit the imposition of either an 
entry or a departure fee, whichever 
the administration deems the most ap- 
propriate. 

The fees contemplated originally 
were small: Perhaps 25 cents per 
person at land crossings and around $1 
per person at airports or seaports. 
That was the intent. 

The approach is consistent with the 
present intention in Government, at 
least at some other levels to impose 
user fees, having the people who use 
the systems pay for the system. The 
income generated from those fees 
would improve the service which we 
furnish to people at the points of 
entry. The lines would be shortened 
and service improved through use of 
funds generated through the user fees. 

At this juncture, I personally em- 
brace the view of my colleague from 
Virginia. It matches the language of 
the House of Representatives making 
it permissive instead of mandatory, 
rather than repeal the fee provision. 
Maybe we could to visit further about 
the issue of the land crossing fee 
versus an airport fee or a seaport fee. 
That is certainly something I would be 
willing to consider. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I re- 
spect my colleague from Montana. 
Had he not offered his amendment it 
is likely the manager of the bill would 
have accepted my amendment. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana is accommo- 
dating the Senator from Virginia I 
would accept the amendment in the 
form of permissive rather than man- 
datory. 

Mr. WARNER. So really the sole 
issue before the Senate then is to look 
at a permissive versus mandatory and 
the managers of the bill are prepared 
to accept the permissive approach. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is correct for 
this manager of the bill. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Montana 
for bringing this issue to the attention 
of the Senate. 

This particular provision was in the 
legislation that passed last year. 
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There were members of the Judici- 
ary Committee, including myself, who 
were concerned about it, so we in- 
quired about it from the State Depart- 
ment. I must say they were remark- 
ably slow in getting back to us with 
their own concerns. 

Finally, as has been well-stated by 
the Senator from Montana, when they 
have reviewed it and reviewed it in 
very considerable detail, I think the 
Senator has understated the kind of 
anxiety they feel and their fear of the 
implications this provision will have— 
of the United States being the first 
country in the world that puts the tin 
cup out for people when they are 
coming into this country or coming 
back into this country. The implica- 
tions of that I think are profound 
indeed. Myself, I think they are be- 
neath the dignity of this Nation. 

I think we are all familiar with the 
kinds of fees that have been estab- 
lished to date, the visa fees to pay for 
consular services, which are quite ap- 
propriate. Almost every nation in the 
world does it. There are the airport 
fees which we have seen in country 
after country. Nations do that. There 
are other kinds of generally accepted 
exit fees that take place. 

If that were what was being intend- 
ed by this particular provision in the 
bill, I would certainly hope that it 
would be sustained. But I think the 
Senator is quite correct that the lan- 
guage does not say that. 

If the language remains as it is in 
the legislation, I can see not only the 
possibility of an Attorney General and 
the Immigration Service establishing 
an odious kind of process and proce- 
dure. I can see other countries estab- 
lishing similar kinds of restrictions 
against U.S. citizens when they are 
traveling abroad. It does seem to me to 
be highly objectionable for the very 
sensible reasons the Senator from 
Montana has stated. 

I would hope that over the period of 
the nighttime—prior to the time that 
we would vote on this measure—that 
we could work out a compromise, 
which would be sufficiently discretion- 
ary in terms of the future, but that we 
agree on what is acceptable and what 
is responsible and that there be a 
common understanding by the Mem- 
bers of the Senate exactly what this 
provision will actually mean. 

I, too, am troubled by the discretion- 
ary provisions, but as I understand the 
comments of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming in the listing of the kinds of fees 
he thought would be included, they 
were the most traditional kinds of 
fees, and those I think have a general 
acceptance and understanding in 
international relations, and were we to 
come out in that particular way then I 
think that the Senator’s objective 
would be accomplished. But if we are 
not able to reach that compromise, I 
would vote with the Senator from 
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Montana on this amendment and I 
think he is quite correct. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I very 
much appreciate the remarks of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. I am not 
going to take much more of the Sen- 
ate’s time here. We have other mat- 
ters to attend to. 

Let me say, first, that as I under- 
stand present law, the kind of matters, 
the Senator from Wyoming wishes to 
see covered are already covered. We do 
not need this provision for airport- 
type user fees and visa fees. 

Second, the fees provision causes a 
problem because about one-sixth of 
our border crossings in the North are 
unmanned. Who is going to collect the 
fees as Canadians come across or as 
they go back across? There is no one 
there to collect them. They are small, 
remote stations. It is a minor matter, 
but if we have to have someone collect 
the fees, that in itself, is going to in- 
crease INS costs. 

More fundamentally, I do not think 
imposing border fees is proper or 
right. 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
says it is demeaning to the United 
States to start imposing fees on people 
who come to visit the United States. I 
agree. If we require these fees, the 
Statue of Liberty will thereafter be 
heard to say: “Give Me Your Tired, 
Your Poor and Your Buck.” I do not 
think that is what we want the Stat- 
ute of Liberty to represent. 

Mr. President, I wish to yield the 
floor, and I do ask for the yeas and 
nays on the substitute amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor Baucus comes from a State imme- 
diately contiguous to me on the north. 
We, in that part of the world, are fa- 
miliar with persons who are illegal un- 
documented workers from Canada, It 
is odd in these United States we do not 
always think of them in the same way 
we think of other illegal undocument- 
ed alien persons but, nevertheless, 
they are the same in every way. 

We have vowed never to speak about 
the Statue of Liberty in this debate, 
and the Senator from Montana has 
strayed from the official ground rules 
and will be severely chastised at some 
later time. 

Fees are now being assessed, as the 
Senator says, but they are not user 
fees. We were just trying to frame a 
user fee. 

But I would hope the staffs might 
work this evening and maybe go on to 
address what Senator KENNEDY is 
saying with regard to the possibility of 
the designation of a user fee. But if 
not, the yeas and nays have been 
asked for and we will deal with the 
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issue tomorrow. I think the case has 
been stated. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment at the desk and I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question needs to be resolved on the 
underlying Warner amendment. 

Are the yeas and nays to be ordered 
on the underlying amendment? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
heard the question. Was there a suffi- 
cient second? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
was on the Baucus substitute. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1271 
(Purpose: To eliminate the investor 
preference) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, is my 
amendment in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Bump- 
ERS) proposes an amendment numbered 
1271. On page 157, beginning with line 19, 
strike out all through page 158, line 6. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, there 
are 20 minutes on this amendment to 
be equally divided and as far as I am 
concerned, we can probably dispose of 
it even in less time than that. It is a 
very simple amendment. 

I wish to explain to my colleagues a 
category included in this bill about 
which very little or nothing is being 
said. 

No. 1, in the broad category of inde- 
pendent preference, that is a broad 
category, and under independent pref- 
erence are four different classifica- 
tions. 

First, if there happens to be an Ein- 
stein somewhere wanting in this coun- 
try, someone with exceptional ability, 
he can be admitted and he has high 
priority under this particular classifi- 
cation. 

Second, anyone who has a skill that 
is needed in this country. It is just a 
skilled worker preference. He can be 
admitted. 

They are the second priority within 
that classification. 

The third one and the one to which 
I take exception is called investor pref- 
erence. Before I tell you what investor 
preference means, Mr. President, let 
me make this point: In this broad clas- 
sification, 75,000 people can be admit- 
ted into this country within those cat- 
egories—exceptional ability, as I say, 
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the kind of mind that Einstein might 
have, if it happens to be something we 
need. That is No. 1. Skilled workers 
are No. 2. Those who have money to 
invest in this country to start a busi- 
ness are No. 3. Out of the 75,000 
people in those categories, only 7,500 
can be admitted under the investor 
preference. That is not likely to 
happen, because here is the existing 
law. 

It is not existing law; actually, it is 
just something the Attorney General 
set up in 1978, that anybody who had 
$40,000 and wanted to employ one 
person in this country could get in 
under the existing rule. it is not legis- 
lative, it is not a part of the immigra- 
tion law, it is just something the At- 
torney General put in in 1978. Not one 
person has ever been admitted to the 
United States under that category, 
and I am glad. 

But here comes this bill. This bill 
provides that anybody in this category 
who has $250,000 and wants to hire 10 
people gets a preference. 

Mr. President, under the existing 
rule of the Attorney General, you at 
least have to have all or part of your 
money up to be considered for admit- 
tance under this provision. Under the 
bill, you simply have to express an 
intent to put up $250,000 and hire 10 
people. 

Let me say that the argument that 
the opponents of this amendment will 
make is that the Select Commission on 
Immigration voted 14 to 1 in favor of 
this provision. The one dissenting vote 
was the chairman of that Commission, 
Father Theodore Hesburgh. As 
Andrew Jackson used to say, one man 
with courage makes a majority. Two 
men with courage—that is, Father 
Hesburgh and me- I hope will make a 
majority in this case. 

Mr. President, this is not what any- 
body would call a “biggie,” but I can 
tell you that I strongly object to it. I 
do not think—the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts was talking about an 
amendment a moment ago in an en- 
tirely different context, but he said 
the United States would be the first 
Nation to ever put out the tin cup. My 
amendment simply strikes this catego- 
ry. 
Nobody has ever been admitted, 
maybe nobody ever would. But I think 
it is odious, it is offensive, it flies right 
in the face of the national character 
of this country. Nobody ought to be 
admitted into this country simply be- 
cause he can produce $250,000 and ex- 
press an intent to come to this coun- 
try. I hope my colleagues will vote to 
strip that provision. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
Mr. President. 

(Mr. DANFORTH assumed 
chair.) 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, vigor 
is the touchword for my colleague 
from Arkansas. When he enters the 
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fray, he brings vigor and a lot of spirit 
with him. I remember this debate in 
August 1982, I go back to the Select 
Commission on Immigration and Refu- 
gee Policy. Who felt that there must 
be some provision made for an in- 
crease in independent, or “new seed” 
immigrants. Under our present law, 
only 54,000 visas are available for inde- 
pendent immigrants while, under this 
bill, this number will increase some- 
what to 75,000. Three hundred fifty 
thousand of those visas go to family 
reunification. No qualifications what- 
soever, just family reunification, 
which policy continues, as it should, in 
our heritage. That family reunifica- 
tion dominates our immigration 
policy. 

Of the 75,000 independent immi- 
grant visas, all of them are allocated 
first to immigrants of exceptional 
merit and ability. Those left over are 
allocated to immigrants with skills 
needed in the United States and, final- 
ly, any of the 75,000 independent im- 
migrant visas remaining are made 
available to these investors, those who 
would invest at least $250,000 in a new 
enterprise in the United States, which 
would employ at least four U.S. work- 
ers not members of the immigrant’s 
family. 

The number of visas available then 
for these independents is limited by 
this bill specifically to 10 percent—no 
more than 10 percent—of the 75,000 
independent immigrant visas. Thus, no 
more than 7,500 visas can be issued in 
this preference category. 

I think that is a reasonable figure. 
Right now, today, current regulations 
provide that visas may be issued to im- 
migrant investors who will invest 
$40,000 in an enterprise in the United 
States which will employ at least one 
U.S. citizen not a member of the immi- 
grant’s family. That is present law. 
This is not some new thing. Thus, the 
bill requires three times the invest- 
ment and four times the number of 
U.S. workers to be employed than 
under present law and regulations; 
thus it makes it stronger. 

So, while family reunification con- 
tinues to be the primary purpose of 
our immigration policy, we thought it 
was appropriate to allow a small 
number of persons to immigrate to the 
United States who will benefit the 
economy of the country, and solely 
and specifically so. That is, if the size 
of the investment required is appropri- 
ate, if the number of U.S. workers to 
be employed is appropriate, and the 
preference is appropriately limited to 
no more than 10 percent of the inde- 
pendent immigrants, which means 
that less than 1.7 percent of all immi- 
grant visas will be issued to investors— 
1.7 percent of the entire 100 percent, 
then we think that is fair and appro- 
priate, Mr. President. So it is the com- 
mittee’s view that the investor prefer- 
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The time has come for Democrats to begin 
the season of hard choices—Campaign 84. 

There is a syndrome that is particularly 
prevalent in campaign seasons: the tendency 
to push everything to absurd extremes; to 
use empty rhetoric; to deal in parody and 
hyperbole, on the assumption that voters 
will not understand or tolerate subtlety 
even if the truth lends itself to nothing else. 

I think 1980 was a good example of that. 

The American people, tired, confused by 
inflation and tormented by a mad ayatollah, 
were desperate for simple answers and vul- 
nerable to simplistic ones. 

At the moment of their weakness they 
were confronted by the extraordinary cha- 
risma of a certified American hero. . not- 
withstanding his certification was written 
on celluloid. 

He was, and is, a gifted communicator. 

But he wasn’t prepared to test his extraor- 
dinary capacity to communicate by dealing 
in subtle truths. 

He chose instead the more traditional 
path of outsiders seeking to replace incum- 
bents burdened with the status quo. 

He chose to tell the people what a majori- 
ty of the people wanted to hear, and gave 
them explanations that were as clear and 
simple as they were wrong. 

He told them that if we had the biggest 
tax cut in history, rich people would take 
the money and invest it in Phoenix and the 
South Bronx, thereby reigniting the engine 
of the economy for everybody's benefit. 

He said this would happen so surely and 
swiftly that he could also increase our mili- 
tary spending more drastically than at any 
point in our peacetime history, and still bal- 
ance the budget in three years. 

He even said that by having the Govern- 
ment order a morality which ministers, 
rabbis, nuns and well-intentioned parents 
had failed to teach, he could rid us of sin- 
ners. 

A weary, confused, perplexed Nation was 
offered a sweet tasting capsule-sized placebo 
by an attractive hero, and swallowed it 
whole. 

It was beautiful rhetoric, reassuring and 
timely. 

But today more people know what only 
some people knew then: It wasn't right. It 
wasn't the truth. It wouldn't work. 

In fact, after two-and-a-half years, it has 
left much of the Nation aching for some- 
thing that will work, and the rest of the 
Nation suspecting perhaps nothing will. 

We all know the record. 

Despite lines on graphs that can be ma- 
nipulated to give the illusion of progress, 
the flesh-and-blood realities tell a different 
and truer story. 

Instead of rewarding incentive, over 50,000 
companies were put out of business—thou- 
sands of them in New York. 

Instead of giving our people new opportu- 
nities, the plan denied millions of them the 
simplest of human dignities, the chance to 
earn their own bread. In New York, 695,000 
people, at the very least, are now out of 
work. 

Instead of balancing the budget, it left us 
with the largest deficit known to American 
Government. 

According to David Stockman, 200 and 
300 billion dollar deficits, as far as the eye 
can see“ are real possibilities. These deficits 
would make it necessary for the Federal 
borrowing to absorb more than half of all 
credit market funds in 1984-85. Today re- 
publicans are glibly comfortable with defi- 
cits many times higher than those they con- 
demned an election or so ago. 
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Instead of fairness, it caused a massive re- 
distribution of the Nation’s wealth—uneven- 
ly and unfairly moving it from social neces- 
sities to armaments; from the poor and the 
middle class to the rich; from vulnerable old 
cities made weak by carrying the burden of 
the immigrants to affluent portions of the 
Nation. 

The smcoth and sweet refrains of the 1980 
campaign were followed by an administra- 
tion that divides us in the most fundamen- 
tal way, widening the gulfs and tensions 
among the haves, the have-lesses, and the 
have-nots. 

Group after group joined the disadvan- 
taged: undernourished children; senior citi- 
zens worried over their futures; inner city 
youth suffocated by an evil drug culture 
that is allowed to flourish by the failure of 
the Federal Government to do anything 
meaningful to stop it; steel workers and 
auto workers; the people in wheelchairs, in 
hospitals, in community centers; people who 
can't speak the language, who are out of 
work, who need help. 

Those were the people who paid for the 
elegant script that had been sold the major- 
ity of Americans in 1980. 

Who then could continue to be happy? 
The richest people in the country and those 
just beneath them at the top of the econom- 
ic ladder. 

In fifty years we democrats have not had 
a clearer challenge to our assertion that our 
way is closer to the truth. 

In fifty years we have not had a better op- 
portunity to justify our existence as a party. 
Nor a more obvious chance to prove that we 
believe in something beyond the mere 
amassing of power, in something different 
from our opponents. 

We are the outsiders now. That presents 
the same temptation the Republicans were 
seduced by in 1980. 

We are now the ones who are tempted to 
content ourselves with describing the in- 
cumbent's litany of failure and disappoint- 
ment. 

Tempted to offer, instead of an intelligent 
approach and program, a string of swollen 
promises, each one designed to seduce a dif- 
ferent interest group or constituency into a 
conspiracy of selfishness. 

Tempted to use our own empty rhetoric 
and hyperbole in place of theirs, offering 
new simplistics to replace theirs, proferring 
a placebo of a different size and shape. 

It seems to me, that unless there is a real 
difference in what we believe, a real capac- 
ity to improve the conditions of peoples 
lives, putting a Democrat in the White 
House will be only an exercise in political 
vanity. 

If the only difference between us and 
them is that they wear an elephant and we 
wear a donkey, then it's not worth choosing. 

If it becomes a simple competition of per- 
sonalities, I and many others will have little 
motivation to struggle and even less expec- 
tation of victory. 

But I believe there are differences, funda- 
mental and crucial ones, if we are not afraid 
to state them. 

The stating and restating of those basic 
concepts and fundamental principles that 
give us a different description, a different 
thrust, a different direction, should be the 
basis of our case in 1984. 

Those fundamentals make up the soul of 
our party. 

They are the same beliefs that have dis- 
tinguished us since the awful, grim winter 
of fifty years ago when Franklin D. Roose- 
velt raised himself up from his wheelchair 
to lift this Nation from its knees. 
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They are more than grand rhetorical 
flourishes and glittering, unreal, unattain- 
able aspirations. 

They are operating principles that 
produce specific policy judgments that 
touch peoples lives. 

What are those principles? 

Our opponent said in 1980 that Govern- 
ment was the problem, and to the extent 
that you withdraw Government from every- 
day events, you improve the condition of 
our society. 

We believe that of course we should have 
only the Government we need, but we insist 
on all the Government we need. 

They believe that Government's principal 
purposes should be to make instruments of 
war—to make examples of so-called welfare 
cheats and to clear obstacles from the path 
of the strong. 

They believe that “God helps those whom 
God has helped and if God has left you out, 
who are we to presume on God's judgment.” 

We believe that survival of the fittest may 
be a good working description of the process 
of evolution but that a Government of 
humans should elevate itself to a higher 
order, one which tries to fill the gaps left by 
chance or by a wisdom we don't understand. 

A society as blessed as ours should be able 
to find room at the table, shelter for the 
homeless, work for the idle, care for the el- 
derly and infirmed, and hope for the desti- 
tute. 

We believe that to demand less of our 
Government or of ourselves is to evade our 
proper responsibility. 

We believe in Government's capacity to 
promote human dignity, to create an econo- 
my that supports rather than undermines 
families and communities, to nurture a re- 
spect for life and to teach compassion by 
showing compassion. 

We proclaim, as loudly as we can, the 
utter insanity of nuclear proliferation and 
the need for a mutual nuclear freeze—if 
only to reaffirm the simple truth that peace 
is better than war because life is better than 
death. 

They would crush the unions. We believe 
that unions are a great institution that has 
provided justice and decency for millions of 
working people. 

And we see them as part of an even great- 
er world-wide movement for freedom and 
justice, a movement that is stirring across 
the globe, from Poland to South Africa. 

They believe that Government has no ob- 
ligation to assure economic opportunity—no 
role in the struggle for social justice—but 
should, nonetheless, lead a moral revolu- 
tion“ to punish those whose private lives 
don’t conform to their ethical standards. 

One of them—the same Secretary of the 
Interior who can't protect our beaches from 
oil spills—now wants to protect our children 
from the Beach Boys. 

We fight for privacy for people, for free- 
dom from unnecessary restraint, for free 
choice. 

At our best we have been tough enough to 
tell the truth even when the polls suggested 
that many had misunderstood the truth. 

We have always been strong enough to 
use words like “conciliation” and compas- 
sion.” And smart enough—practical 
enough—to find ways to make our highest 
aspirations, and our most beautiful dreams, 
an everyday reality. 

Above all we have believed in a Govern- 
ment characterized by fairness and reason- 
ableness, a reasonableness that goes beyond 
labels, that’s wiser than naked ideology, 
that doesn’t over-simplify or distort. 
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The argument in 1984 will get a good deal 
more discrete than we make it here today. 

The candidates will see to that. 

We will have 100 pages of platform and a 
proposal to fit every occasion. 

But for us to succeed, our case must rest— 
ultimately and unequivocally—on our basic 
differences. 

The lines formed by the points that make 
up all the pieces of our platform must con- 
form with the patterns of truth on which 
we have built our party. 

If we lose the right to claim these princi- 
ples, we lose our rationale and our justifica- 
tion, and then it would not be worth win- 
ning an election. 

Making the case in terms of specific issues 
won't be difficult. The candidates obviously 
will do it better than we can, but even the 
non-candidates can see clearly the kinds of 
arguments that need to be made. 

Our insistence on a Government that is 
positive, that seeks to improve the condi- 
tions of people’s lives and that understands 
it must be reasonable—all this suggests a 
whole series of steps that need to be taken. 

We are not against increases in defense 
expenditures, but we do oppose increases 
based solely on an attempt to make them 
higher than an opponent's percentage. 

They should be the result of specific plans 
and goals. 

They should be discounted for waste the 
way food stamps and medicaid are discount- 
ed for waste. 

We can make reasonable modification of 
social programs. 

Tip O'Neill, Pat Moynihan, Lane Kirk- 
land, and Democrats in Congress who 


worked to modify the social security system 
in order to save it, showed that. 

But we know it’s wrong to cut drastically 
the social programs that educate the young, 


feed people, comfort them in their old age, 
and care for them in their infirmity. 

Sacrifice? Of course. But those best able 
to give without being hurt should have been 
called upon to do more. 

It was wrong—and is wrong—to impose so 
much of the pain on the least able, on the 
debilitated cities and States of this Nation 
that, like my own, have carried, dispropor- 
tionately—but proudly and gladly—the bur- 
dens of generations of immigrants. 

Instead of the proposed “New Federal- 
ism,” we should promote a fair federalism 
that distributes the burdens and benefits ac- 
cording to strengths and weaknesses. 

And always... always... we must reject 
the absurd extremes. 

Of course protectionism that amounts to 
isolationism is wrong. 

In the end, we must welcome competition 
and be able to use it to goad us into increas- 
ing our own productivity and finding new 
uses for our potential strength. 

But that is not to say that we must allow 
other countries to close their markets to us 
by making it impossible for us to compete. 

Or that we should abandon the right to 
motivate them to be fair by an occasional 
act of response, or even retaliation. 

Some of our older industries, like our 
steel-bending industry, have fallen behind 
international competitors. 

But that is no reason to abandon these in- 
dustries entirely, leaving thousands of 
middle-aged steel workers and their families 
without a job and without hope. 

Isn't it foolish to suggest, after commit- 
ting so much of our wealth to a defense es- 
tablishment that depends on steel and the 
capacity to bend it, that we will turn our 
back on our own ability to do that work? 
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It’s simply not necessary to surrender en- 
tirely on our old industries in an exhaustive 
pursuit of new ones. 

Reasonableness will find a way to sustain 
the old while moving into the new. 

The alternative is to victimize a whole 
generation of people born too late to be part 
of the future. 

We don’t believe in nationalizing our in- 
dustries. 

But in this world of fierce competition, 
where other governments have learned how 
to support economic growth through part- 
nerships of the public and private sectors, 
through subsidies, through national invest- 
ments in research and development as well 
as capital formation, it is right—and wise— 
for us to do the same. 

We argue for a mechanism that will use 
our national wealth to help our industries 
refinance and retool, allowing them to 
obtain the expertise and the resources to 
compete in the technical revolution that is 
reshaping the world's economy. 

We urge the adoption of a Federal capital 
budgeting program that will provide us with 
a coherent plan for balanced investment in 
the backbone of roads, rails, ports, and 
bridges that supports our national economy. 

A real capital budget would make it possi- 
ble for us to undertake projects systemati- 
cally and rationally. 

And because we are Democrats, we need to 
recognize the importance of human re- 
sources as a foundation of our economic 
future. 

It doesn't take a Noble-Prize-winning 
economist to know that the most important 
investment of all is the investment in our 
people. 

Education, occupational retraining, on- 
the-job experience must all be given special 
emphasis. 

Talking about people is a good place for a 
Democrat to finish as, indeed, it is a good 
place for a Democrat to begin. 

If I am allowed a personal note I will tell 
you that everything I have said to you 
today has been tested in at least one cruci- 
ble—the crucible of New York State. 

The things I say to you today I said for 
nine months last year, arm-in-arm with 
labor unions, with women, with blacks and 
browns and orientals, with people in wheel- 
chairs, with people who work for a living be- 
cause they have to, and the people begging 
for work. 

It worked well enough last year to give us 
two victories against better financed cam- 
paigns with more likely candidates. 

And more important, it worked after the 
election. 

In the face of the most massive budget in 
the State's history—a deficit made so ex- 
treme by the national economic slump—we 
were able to balance the budget without 
abandoning our weak, to cut expenditures 
without destroying services, to reject in- 
creases in the State’s broad-based taxes and 
yet begin a multi-billion infrastructure 
repair program that will create thousands of 
jobs. 

We had to ask for sacrifice. 

We had to ask people to look beyond the 
political moment, to put aside the pure self- 
interest of region or faction or class, to con- 
sider the debt we owe to the generations to 
come. 

Some were surprised to see that New 
Yorkers did not fight that idea, or scoff at 
it, or reject it out of hand as sentimental or 
silly. 

Some were surprised by the way they lis- 
tened, and then responded. 
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Their reaction made it apparent to me 
that some of us in politics had become so so- 
phisticated and so skillful—so sure we can 
measure public opinion and so certain we 
can manipulate it—that we'd lost sight of a 
single fundamental . . a fundamental of 
our history, or our party's past, of its suc- 
cess in representing our people's hopes. 

The idea of family.. . mutuality... the 
sharing of benefits and burdens fairly for 
the good of all. 

The recognition that at the heart of the 
matter we are bound inextricably to one an- 
other; that the layoff of a steel worker in 
Buffalo is our problem; the pain and strug- 
gle of a handicapped mother in Houston, 
our struggle; the fight of a retired school 
teacher in Chicago to live in dignity, our 
fight. 

The acknowledgment that to prosper we 
must be the family of America, the family 
of the United States of America. 

Feeling one another's pain, sharing one 
another's blessings, equitably, fairly, with- 
out respect to geography or race or political 
affiliation 

I believe that amid all the division and di- 
visiveness that holds us apart—that has 
been with us so long now it may seem insur- 
mountable—we can rediscover the purpose 
and belief that brought this Nation into ex- 
istence, sustained it, made it as good as it 
was great. 

And underlying everything else, I have 
the unshakeable conviction that for all of 
our present travail . . and we know it well 
. . the deficits, the hordes of homeless, un- 
employed and victimized, the loss of spirit 
and belief, this country is still good enough 
to do what must be done, and more. 

We can, if we do not forget. 

An entire nation has profited from 50 
years of the progressive Democratic princi- 
ples I've spoken of today. 

They have helped lift a generation up to 
the middle class . . . and higher. 

Given us the chance to work, to go to col- 
lege, raise a family, own a house. 

To reach heights our own parents would 
not have dared dream of. Parents like mine. 
Like so many others who came from foreign 
lands with nothing but hope and the will- 
ingness to struggle. 

They asked only for a chance to work and 
to be protected in those moments that they 
would not be able to protect themselves. 

In my own inaugural last year, I talked 
about that magnificent generation. 

I said that we are the sons and daughters 
of giants, and then I said this: 

“That they were able to build a family, 
and live in dignity and see one of their chil- 
dren go from behind their little grocery 
store in South Jamacia where he was born, 
to occupy the highest seat, in the greatest 
State, in the greatest Nation in the only 
world we know. . is an ineffably beautiful 
tribute to the magnificence of this Ameri- 
can democracy.” 

And I am not the only one. 

A whole nation—Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike—are better off today because of 
Government's refusal to believe that only 
the rich, the already strong, the well born— 
the fittest—should survive. 

Yes, Democrats and Republicans, but only 
the Democrats appear to remember. 

It would be a desecration of history and a 
sin against our party’s soul—if we too 
should forget—what we were ... what we 
are . . and what we are supposed to believe 

Thank you. 
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gration bill which the Senate consid- 
ered last year, and his diligent and ef- 
fective leadership on this issue is ap- 
preciated. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
straightforward, but it represents 
more than a sense of the Senate reso- 
lution to the constituents in our State 
of West Virginia. It may save the eco- 
nomic livelihood of producers in our 
State. 

Apples are a major crop in West Vir- 
ginia and the producers must have a 
reasonable and stable supply of labor 
to harvest their crops. The harvesting 
season is very short, but an adequate 
labor force must be planned months in 
advance so that at the time of the 
picking season, the fruit is harvested 
without delay. If there are delays, the 
fruit cannot be salvaged and the crop 
is lost. 

Apple producers in our State have 
attempted over many, many years to 
hire Americans to harvest their crops, 
and they have hired and continue to 
hire Americans. Some of these domes- 
tic workers are West Virginians, but 
not all of them. Some are workers who 
travel from State to State to harvest 
various crops. 

Let it be understood, Mr. President, 
that I am not critical of this segment 
of our labor force; indeed, the record 
will show that I have worked diligent- 
ly over the years as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources to create programs 
designed to improve and care for the 
needs of migrant and other agricultur- 
al workers. I make no apologies for 
these programs which address the 
basic human needs for these hard- 
working peoples. 

But, Mr. President, our State does 
not supply sufficient workers to har- 
vest apples, and growers have been 
forced into a situation of hiring for- 
eign labor. In order to hire H-2 alien 
agricultural workers, the producers 
must work through the local employ- 
ment service which recruits workers. If 
there is an insufficient number of do- 
mestic workers available, the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor must then certify 
that a certain number of H-2 workers 
will be required for that season. The 
Immigration Service will then author- 
ize the admission of those H-2 work- 
ers. That is the process. The point of 
this is to emphasize that producers 
must make arrangements to hire agri- 
cultural labor, whether domestic or 
foreign, several months in advance of 
the first day of harvest. In fact, the 
work orders anticipating a need for 
alien workers must go to the employ- 
ment service early in June for this 
September’s harvest. 

The other major requirement in the 
labor certification process that the 
producers must meet is the payment 
of an adequate wage to H-2 workers 
which does not adversely affect the 
wages of domestic workers in similar 
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work. The adverse effect wage rate 
(AEWR) is set by the Department of 
Labor through regulation. 

On January 4, 1983, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor issued a final rule 
amending its regulations for the certi- 
fication of nonimmigrant aliens for 
temporary employment establishing 
the 1982 adverse effect wage rate for 
West Virginia and three other States. 
The Department of Labor issued the 
rule pursuant to a court order of the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia in NAACP, Jefferson 
County Branch, et al. versus Raymond 
J. Donovan, Civil Action No. 82-2315 
(D.D.C. September 3, 1982). The case 
concerns piece rates for apple harvest- 
ing in West Virginia. 

The January 4, 1983, rulemaking by 
the Department of Labor will seriously 
affect the competitive outlook for 
West Virginia apple producers because 
of the exorbitant increase in the 1982 
and 1983 adverse effect wage rate. 
Under the rulemaking, West Virginia 
fruitgrowers will be required to pay a 
17.2-percent increase in the adverse 
effect wage rate. Under the rulemak- 
ing and the Department of Labor 
methodology, a 10-percent increase 
would be applied retroactively for 
1982, and a 7.2-percent increase would 
be applied in 1983. 

The rulemaking procedure by the 
Department of Labor was initiated No- 
vember 19, 1982, with the publication 
of a proposed rule in the Federal Reg- 
ister. The proposed rule identified 
four options that had been considered 
by the Department of Labor. The se- 
lection of the most complicated and 
the one with the most serious, detri- 
mental impact on West Virginia fruit 
growers was strongly opposed by the 
growers and by the State of West Vir- 
ginia and by others who submitted 
comments during the comment period 
which expired December 20, 1982. 

Clearly, a 17.2-percent increase is 
unfair and unnecessary. It will put 
West Virginia producers at a decided 
disadvantage in this year’s fruit mar- 
ketplace. Perhaps more importantly, 
the methodology used by the Depart- 
ment of Labor has been soundly criti- 
cized by all sides. The validity of the 
data is questionable. The Labor De- 
partment uses data gathered by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, but 
the sample size is small, and our own 
West Virginia commissioner of agricul- 
ture has formally raised questions 
about the farm wage data reported in 
West Virginia on which the adverse 
effect wage rate was based. 

This situation is very difficult for 
West Virginia fruit producers. In 
March 1983, the growers protested the 
retroactive application of the 1982 ad- 
verse effect wage rate and the 1983 
rate of the Department of Labor. 
They were subsequently informed that 
they were ineligible to apply for a tem- 
porary labor certification in 1983, 
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thereby prohibiting the availability of 
nonimmigrant alien agricultural work- 
ers. 

Representatives of the growers, and 
the able Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp,) and the Representative 
from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS,) 
joined me in a personal meeting with 
the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Donovan, 
on March 24, 1983. The purpose of the 
session was to bring this situation to 
the attention of the Secretary and ex- 
plore the possibility of administrative 
relief. 

That is where we stand today, Mr. 
President, and the clock is ticking. The 
apple harvest in West Virginia is just a 
few months away, and the work orders 
must be filed within a few short weeks. 
Unless some relief is forthcoming, the 
fruitgrowers in West Virginia will 
suffer serious economic disadvantage 
in this harvest season. Without the 
availability of H-2 workers, the crop 
may be lost. Historically, there has 
never been an adequate supply of do- 
mestic agricultural labor available in 
West Virginia to harvest the apple 
crop. Unless there is some relief in the 
17.2-percent increase in the adverse 
effect wage rate, the producers will be 
unable to market their crop. 

I believe the Department of Labor 
must reexamine the January 4 rule- 
making as it affects West Virginia ap- 
plegrowers. There is still time, and I 
hope the responsive and responsible 
action will be taken. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment I have discussed with the 
two managers of the bill and they 
have indicated they have thought it 
over and will accept it. I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to them for the 
consideration that they have given to 
my amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly welcome the Senator’s amend- 
ment. It certainly appears that there 
was capricious action by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in this case. I think the 
amendment of the Senator from West 
Virginia deals with that and I hope 
the Senate will agree to it. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor Byrp, throughout the delibera- 
tions on this bill, has had this very se- 
rious problem with the agricultural 
community in West Virginia with 
regard to apples, especially apple pick- 
ers. This adverse effect wage rate is 
designed to prevent employment of H- 
2 agricultural workers from depressing 
wages and working conditions for U.S. 
workers. Any increase in the adverse 
effect wage rate would indicate that 
the Department of Labor has found 
the prevailing rate in the area to be 
substantially higher than the rate 
being paid to foreign temporary work- 
ers. It is an important thing for the 
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protection of American workers. If 
this increase for West Virginia apple 
pickers and those in certain areas of 
agriculture is inexplicably higher than 
the increase for those agricultural 
workers in other areas, it would seem 
appropriate to accept the amendment, 
and we will do so. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming. The increase is 17.2 percent as 
against something like 2 or 3 percent 
in other areas. We think it is unfair. I 
thank both Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from West Virgin- 
ia (Mr. BYRD). 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


(No. 1272) was 


STATUS OF HAITIANS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 
during the course of our debate on 
this bill I believe it is essential that we 
take notice of the special plight of 
many Haitian refugees and entrants 
whose immigration status remains in 
limbo under the provisions of this bill. 

When we first proceeded to this bill 
2 weeks ago, I offered an amendment 
to move forward the legalization date 
contained in the bill, to assure that 
the legalization program will achieve 
its goals—and that is to legalize as 
many undocumented aliens as possible 
in order to remove this exploited sub- 
class from our society. My amendment 
also would have specifically included 
those Haitian refugees and entrants 
whose status remains to be clarified. 

Regrettably, Mr. President, my 
amendment was not accepted, and the 
provisions contained in the pending 
bill fails to address the plight of these 
Haitians. These Haitian boat people“ 
have already suffered terribly in flee- 
ing their homeland and being subject 
to illegal detention. It would be tragic 
if we did not include them in the legal- 
ization program authorized by this leg- 
islation. 


Federal courts have twice found that 
the Haitian boat people were illegally 
imprisoned by the Immigration Serv- 
ice in violation of the Constitution. 
Most recently, they have held that 
this detention policy was so selective 
as to be discriminatory. Beginning in 
May 1981, under orders of the Attor- 
ney General, more than 2,000 Haitians 
were imprisoned without bond in 
remote Federal facilities for 15 to 18 
months. The Court of Appeals for the 
lith Circuit, on April 12, 1983, found 
that this detention policy was in viola- 
tion of the fifth amendment of the 
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Constitution, and that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment had intentionally discrimi- 
nated against Haitians in implement- 
ing the policy. 

Haitian refugees otherwise indistin- 
guishable from this class, arriving 
prior to the illegal detention program, 
have already benefited from President 
Carter's decision to grant them en- 
trant” status. Fundamental justice de- 
mands that the boat people who have 
fled to our shores seeking safety and 
who have suffered additionally under 
illegal detention, but who were not eli- 
gible for “entrant” status, be granted 
similar protections. It is unjust and 
unnecessarily harsh for the Immigra- 
tion Service to continue to threaten 
this small group of Haitian people 
with forcible deportation to Haiti. 

The uniqueness of the situation of 
the Haitian boat people and the dis- 
criminatory treatment they have suf- 
fered has been well established. Spe- 
cial provision relating to Haitian refu- 
gees has been included in versions of 
the immigration legislation in both 
Houses of Congress this year and last. 
However, these provisions fall short of 
regularizing the status of Haitian boat 
people who were subject to the admin- 
istration’s detention policy. 

I hope that we will rectify this omis- 
sion and agree to a comprehensive le- 
galization program that will resolve 
the legal status of all the Haitian boat 
people. This goal has the broad-based 
support of church, civil and human 
rights groups, trade unions, labor, and 
legal groups, who have clearly spoken 
out in support of these important 
issues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter from the executive committee of 
the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, an organization representing 
over 175 national civil rights and 
human rights organizations, calling on 
the Senate to enact a comprehensive 
legalization program and maintain ju- 
dicial review of asylum determina- 
tions, and a related memorandum. 

The being no objection, the letter 
and attachment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1983. 

DEAR SENATOR: We, the undersigned orga- 
nizations, traditionally concerned with civil 
rights and civil liberties, are writing to you 
about a matter of the utmost urgency. We 
are joined together in a common concern 
that the Simpson immigration legislation, S. 
529, now being considered by Congress must 
include a comprehensive legalization pro- 
gram as an integral part of any meaningful 
reform of our immigration laws. Second, the 
heretofore guaranteed right of all persons 
seeking political asylum in this country to 
judicial review of administrative agency 
action must be maintained. The right of 
access to the courts is essential to insure 
fair and non-discriminatory enforcement of 
the law. 
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We therefore urge that you support when 
the bill comes to the Senate floor for 
debate: (1) amendments providing for a 
comprehensive legalization program and (2) 
an amendment to restore full judicial 
review. 

In the spirit of the recommendations of 
the Select Commission on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy, we believe that all other- 
wise eligible undocumented persons present 
in the U.S. as of January 1, 1983, should be 
granted permanent legal status in this coun- 
try. 

Such a comprehensive legalization pro- 
gram is also the most just and most practi- 
cal solution to the unique plight of the Hai- 
tian refugee “boat people”, who are still 
faced with forcible deportation to Haiti. 
Federal courts have twice found that these 
Haitian boat people were illegally impris- 
oned by the Immigration Service in viola- 
tion of the U.S. Constitution; most recently 
they have held that this detention policy 
was so selective as to be discriminatory. 
Though they had committed no crime, more 
than 2,000 Haitians were imprisoned with- 
out bond in isolated federal facilities for be- 
tween 15 and 18 months beginning in May 
1981, under orders of the Attorney General. 
The 11th Circuit Court of Appeals on April 
12, 1983, found that this detention policy 
was in violation of the Fifth Amendment of 
the Constitution, and that the U.S. Govern- 
ment had intentionally discriminated 
against Haitians in implementing the policy. 

Other Haitian refugees otherwise indistin- 
guishable from this class, arriving prior to 
the illegal detention program, have already 
benefitted from President Carter's decision 
to grant them “entrant” status. Fundamen- 
tal justice demands that the boat people 
who have fled to our shores seeking safety 
and who have suffered additionally under il- 
legal detention, benefit from these same 
protections. It is simply unjust and cruel for 
the Immigration Service to continue to 
threaten this small group of Haitian boat 
people with forcible deportation back to the 
Haiti from which they fled almost two years 


ago. 

The undersigned organizations join in en- 
dorsing a legalization program granting per- 
manent residency to all eligible undocu- 
mented persons arriving in the U.S. as of 
January 1, 1983. However, should a partial 
legalization program not include the previ- 
ously-detained Haitian boat people, elemen- 
tary justice demands that separate provision 
be made in the legislation granting legal 
status to Haitians arriving before January 1, 
1982, thereby recognizing their unique 
plight and suffering. 

Thank you for carefully considering our 
recommendations regarding the necessity of 
a truly comprehensive legalization program 
and of maintaining fundamental rights of 
judicial review of administrative agencies, 
when the Senate considers this exceedingly 
important legislation. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN L. Hooks, 
Chairperson. 
Rapa G. NEAS, 
Executive Director. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE HAITIAN REFUGEES AND 
THE RESPONSE OF THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
COALITION FOR HAITIAN REFUGEES 


Since 1958, approximately one-eighth ( 
of the population of Haiti has fled from 
their homeland to escape the cumulative ef- 
fects of the twenty-five (25) years of Duva- 
lier family rule. A small part of this dias- 
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all Members could say, was directed 
toward the extent of the candidate’s 
mandate from the President and the 
extent of his freedom to direct the op- 
erations of EPA. 

We were assured and we believed 
Mr. Ruckelshaus on these points. He 
indicated that he would be given as 
much autonomy as any Presidential 
nominee might expect in his post as 
EPA Administrator. 

Mr. President, I reemphasize that I 
shall cooperatively and constructively 
work with Mr. Ruckelshaus and his 
staff. All Members, I hope, of the 
Senate and of the House of Represent- 
atives will do that. 

I believe that under his leadership 
this Agency can restore to itself the 
good reputation that it had in the 
past. 

I do not think it is necessary, but I 
urge my colleagues in the Senate to 
give Mr. Ruckelshaus a vote of confi- 
dence at this time. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
am pleased now to yield to my most 
able friend from Rhode Island, Sena- 
tor JOHN CHAFEE. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I want 
to thank our distinguished leader of 
the Environment and Public Works 
Committee and, of course, the distin- 
guished ranking member. I am pleased 
to join with both of them in urging 
our colleagues to support the nomina- 
tion of Bill Ruckelshaus to be Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. Rarely, it seems to me, 
does some person come before us that 
we can be 100 percent certain that he 
is the right one for the job and this is 
one of these times. 

The Committee on Environment and 
Public Works held 3 days of very thor- 
ough hearings. We heard not only 
from the nominee for 2 days but also 
from outside witnesses who portrayed 
for us the many issues that will have 
to be considered by the Environmental 
Protection Agency during the next 18 
months. 

Bill Ruckelshaus was the first Ad- 
ministrator of EPA in 1970. He orga- 
nized the Agency, staffed it and ran it 
for 2% years. He was awarded ex- 
tremely high marks for the job that 
he did. 

We know Mr. Ruckelshaus to be a 
man of high integrity and a dedicated 
public servant. He has performed ably 
at the Justice Department and at the 
other public service jobs he has held. 
Since leaving Government, Mr. 
Ruckelshaus has been vice president 
of Weyerhauser where he has been in- 
volved in the day-to-day operations of 
one of the Nation’s largest timber 
companies. 

The job of Administrator requires 
managerial skills, understanding of 
the issues, and a commitment to pro- 
tecting the environment. Bill Ruckels- 
haus has these three ingredients. 
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President Reagan has made an excel- 
lent choice to restore credibility to the 
EPA. The Committee on Environment 
and Public Works recommended 
unanimously his confirmation. His ap- 
pointment will reflect favorably on the 
President, on the Senate, and on our 
country. 

I would just like to conclude by 
saying that the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works has unani- 
mously recommended the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Ruckelshaus and his ap- 
pointment, in my judgment, will re- 
flect favorably on the President, it will 
reflect favorably on the Senate and it 
will reflect favorably on our country. I 
wish to thank the Chair. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
want to thank the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island for his state- 
ment. He is a most valuable member of 
the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. THURMOND., Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the able and distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, 
Senator STAFFORD. 

I wish to voice my support for con- 
firmation of William D. Ruckelshaus 
as Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency. 

Mr. Ruckelshaus is an individual of 
unquestioned integrity and demon- 
strated competence. I commend Presi- 
dent Reagan on his excellent choice to 
take over the difficult job of running 
this important Government agency. 

Without doubt, there is overwhelm- 
ing support in America today for a 
clean, safe environment. The concern 
for our environment is not the sole 
purview of those who commonly bear 
the label of environmentalists“ or 
“environmental groups.” Rather, it is 
the concern of a consensus of the 
public, Congress, the administration, 
and even the industrial community. 
We must all be committed to a nation- 
al policy of environmental protection, 
and indeed, I believe such a commit- 
ment thrives today. 

The real question for debate and dis- 
cussion is not so much whether there 
is a commitment to protect the envi- 
ronment, but rather what is the most 
desirable and effective approach in im- 
plementing various environmental 
policies. I wish that we could live and 
work without affecting the Earth's 
fragile ecology. Unfortunately, that is 
not possible. What we can do—what 
we must do—is protect our environ- 
ment as best we can under the con- 
straints imposed by the needs of a 
modern society. This requires the 
maintenance of a careful balance. 
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While it is clear that errors in this bal- 
ance must side with the protection of 
the environment, it should be equally 
clear that reasonable compromises can 
and must be made. 

Mr. President, it is clear from his 
record of public service and his career 
in the private sector that William 
Ruckelshaus understands the careful 
balance which must be pursued in en- 
vironmental policies. As our Nation's 
first Administrator of the EPA, and 
also as Assistant Attorney General in 
Charge of the Civil Division, Deputy 
Attorney General, and Acting Director 
of the FBI, Mr. Ruckelshaus has dem- 
onstrated that he possesses the capa- 
bilities for making tough, responsible 
decisions on difficult questions, includ- 
ing complex environmental issues. I 
am confident that he will restore 
credibility to our national environmen- 
tal policy and pursue a commonsense, 
reasoned approach to the protection 
of our environment. 

Mr. President, I hope that Mr. 
Ruckelshaus will be confirmed by the 
Senate and that he will enjoy the sup- 
port of Congress in the future. Clear- 
ly, it is necessary that the administra- 
tion, including the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
and Congress work together if we are 
to successfully cope with the impor- 
tant environmental issues before our 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator has made a very 
able statement. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me if time is now 
in his control? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
wish to add to the chairman’s com- 
mendation of the Senator from South 
Carolina for being with us and having 
made this effective statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
am sure we are most grateful for the 
Senator's comments, I say to my long 
time friend and much admired col- 
league on the committee, Senator 
RANDOLPH. 

I am pleased now to yield such time 
as he may require to my most able col- 
league, the distinguished Senator from 
Washington, Senator Gorton. 

Mr. GORTON. I thank my friend, 
the distinguished colleague from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. President, it is with much pleas- 
ure and a great deal of pride that I 
rise in support of the nomination of 
William Ruckleshaus to be the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. As a Senator from Wash- 
ington State, I am happy to be able to 
count Bill among my constituents and 
my friends. 

When the name of William Ruckles- 
haus first surfaced as a possible nomi- 
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nee for the difficult position as the 
Administrator to restore the EPA to 
an effective agency worthy of the pub- 
lic’s confidence, many of us, to quote 
my distinguished colleague, Senator 
Jackson, did not think that the coun- 
try could be so lucky.” And, we had 
good reason to think that way. If Bill 
were to return to Washington for this 
particular job, he would do so at great 
expense to himself and his family and 
with little expectation of reaping the 
kind of personal reward that I am sure 
he felt in organizing the EPA initially. 
But Bill has a deep sense of public 
duty, and I suspect his appreciation of 
the importance of the public’s confi- 
dence in Government, and an under- 
standing of the importance of this 
agency, in particular, in light of such 
issues as the growing threat of toxic 
wastes, were enough to tip the scales 
for him. 

Mr. President, the American people 
are very fortunate to count among 
themselves individuals of the talent 
and integrity of Bill Ruckleshaus. I 
hope that we can all work together to 
help Bill in the difficult task that lies 
ahead of him, 

I urge those who have done battle 
with the EPA in the last 2 years to 
join in a cooperative effort with Mr. 
Ruckleshaus, his staff, and the Con- 
gress to address the pressing environ- 
mental issues for which we must craft 
answers in this decade. Bill faces an 
incredibly difficult job, both adminis- 
tratively and substantively. I do not 
envy him. But it serves none of our in- 
terests in a healthful environment to 
make his job more difficult. 

Mr. President, I wish my friend well, 
and I commend him for, and marvel 
at, his capacity to serve his country 
when he is called upon to do so, re- 
gardless of the personal sacrifice in- 
volved. President Reagan must be con- 
gratulated for his choice. I can think 
of no one better suited to clean up the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
than William Ruckleshaus. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. GORTON. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will my colleague 
yield? 

Mr. GORTON. I will. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In our Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, as 
our able chairman knows, we have 
worked through the years on a non- 
partisan approach to matters of this 
kind, not only as to personalities in- 
volved, but as to legislative matters as 
well. For the years that you were with 
us as a member of this committee, we 
are grateful for your contributions. 

Mr. GORTON. I thank my friend 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As chairman of 
the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, I always take great 
pride in the fact the majority leader is 
a member of that committee and has 
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been throughout my service and I am 
pleased now to yield to the majority 
leader whatever time he wishes. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, I especially thank my 
chairman, Senator STAFFORD, for the 
opportunity to speak on behalf of this 
nominee. 

I also thank my former chairman, 
the present ranking minority member, 
for the good service that he has given 
in this field, and I remember with 
such pleasure my service on this com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator STAFFORD and, previously, Senator 
RANDOLPH. 

It is with special pleasure that I 
speak in favor of William Ruckelshaus 
to be Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. I have 
known Bill Ruckelshaus for a long 
time. Having worked with him before 
his first tenure at EPA, while he was 
the first Administrator of the newly 
formed EPA, and since that time, I 
have come to know him even better 
and I have a high regard for his ability 
and character, and I have the highest 
regard for his ability and great respect 
for his environmental convictions. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works since I 
came to the Senate, I am proud to 
have participated in the creation and 
evolution of our environmental laws. 
Those laws are important to all of us. 
We, who helped craft those laws, want 
to see them administered faithfully 
and effectively. 

I joined Ed Muskie, Chairman Ran- 
DOLPH, and Chairman STAFFORD, and 
others in debating the merits of form- 
ing the Environmental Protection 
Agency, a landmark organization 
which pulled environmental compo- 
nents from across the Federal Govern- 
ment to be housed under one roof—at 
EPA. As we deliberated, we very care- 
fully chose the name and charter, tai- 
loring the functions to meet a real 
need in this country for protection 
and enhancement of the environment. 
Bill Ruckelshaus met a formidable 
challenge at EPA in those early days— 
putting together an Agency from dis- 
parate parts, creating its own identity, 
and capitalizing on the strong con- 
stituency who supported the goals and 
objectives of environmental protec- 
tion. Even at that time, Bill Ruckels- 
haus was involved in shaping and 
forming what became a fundamental 
national commitment to the improve- 
ment of the quality of our environ- 
ment, the birth of that Agency. He 
became its first Director. 

I think all of us can look back on 
that era and be proud of the accom- 
plishments in the initial charter and 
the initial implementation of that leg- 
islation under the guidance of Bill 
Ruckelshaus. So it was a matter of 
particular concern to me, indeed, a 
great distress, when I saw EPA fall on 
evil days, at least in terms of the con- 
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flict that swirled around it, because 
the Agency does not need that. EPA 
does not need controversy and uncer- 
tainty added to its burdens, which are 
significant enough. And after it 
became clear that there would be and 
was a vacancy at the top of the 
Agency, I talked to the President of 
the United States about the possibility 
of enlisting Bill Ruckelshaus, who was 
once before in this job. 

One of the first tasks to be under- 
taken when EPA was formed was to 
establish the credibility of the Agency. 
As he did in the early 1970's, Bill 
Ruckelshaus, if confirmed, must go 
back to EPA and reestablish that 
credibility. I am confident that under 
his leadership and with his strong 
commitment to the environment, he 
will be able to meet that challenge and 
get the Agency moving again. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to speak for the great contribution 
Bill Ruckelshaus has already made 
and to express my unreserved confi- 
dence in the contribution he will con- 
tinue to make. 

In testimony before the committee, 
Bill Ruckelshaus conveyed his strong 
commitment to the goals and objec- 
tives of the various laws he must ad- 
minister at EPA and his willingness to 
vigorously enforce those laws. 

I, for one, am delighted to offer my 
full support and assistance to William 
D. Ruckelshaus as we consider his con- 
firmation as Administrator of EPA. I 
applaud the President for his choice of 
William Ruckelshaus to be Adminis- 
trator of EPA. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
am now very pleased to yield such 
time as he may require to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. HUMPHREY). 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank my col- 
league and neighbor from Vermont. 

Mr. President, I wish to express my 
support for the confirmation of Wil- 
liam D. Ruckelshaus as Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. As a member of the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee, I 
have carefully reviewed the record of 
Mr. Ruckelshaus and have questioned 
him both privately and in confirma- 
tion hearings, and I am convinced that 
he will do an excellent job of running 
this vital agency. 

I am particularly heartened by Mr. 
Ruckelshaus’ statements on the issue 
of acid rain: He recognizes that acid 
rain is a real problem, in contrast to 
his predecessor who viewed acid rain 
as a nonproblem. Mr. Ruckelshaus has 
promised me and other members of 
the committee that he will undertake 
a thorough review of the administra- 
tion’s position on acid rain as one of 
his highest priorities. It is my sincere 
hope that as a result of this review, 
the administration will change its 
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the leadership conference, as well as 
the public statement issued by south- 
ern Florida civil organizations, an edi- 
torial that appeared in the New York 
Times, and a recent report from that 
newspaper about the decision last 
month of the ilth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
on CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1983. 

DEAR SENATOR: We, the undersigned orga- 
nizations, traditionally concerned with civil 
rights and civil liberties, are writing to you 
about a matter of the utmost urgency. We 
are joined together in a common concern 
that the Simpson immigration legislation, S. 
529, now being considered by Congress must 
include a comprehensive legalization pro- 
gram as an integral part of any meaningful 
reform of our immigration laws. Second, the 
heretofore guaranteed right of all persons 
seeking political asylum in this country to 
judicial review of administrative agency 
action must be maintained. The right of 
access to the courts is essential to insure 
fair and non-discriminatory enforcement of 
the law. 

We therefore urge that you support when 
the bill comes to the Senate floor for 
debate: (1) amendments providing for a 
comprehensive legalization program and (2) 
an amendment to restore full judicial 
review. 

In the spirit of the recommendations of 
the Select Commission on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy, we believe that all other- 
wise eligible undocumented persons present 
in the U.S. as of January 1, 1983, should be 
granted permanent legal status in this coun- 
try. 

Such a comprehensive legalization pro- 
gram is also the most just and most practi- 
cal solution to the unique plight of the Hai- 
tian refugee “boat people”, who are still 
faced with forcible deportation to Haiti. 
Federal courts have twice found that these 
Haitian boat people were illegally impris- 
oned by the Immigration Service in viola- 
tion of the U.S. Constitution; most recently 
they have held that this detention policy 
was so selective as to be discriminatory. 
Though they had committed no crime, more 
than 2000 Haitians were imprisoned without 
bond in isolated federal facilities for be- 
tween 15 and 18 months beginning in May 
1981, under orders of the Attorney General. 
The llth Circuit Court of Appeals on April 
12, 1983, found that this detention policy 
was in violation of the Fifth Amendment of 
the Constitution, and that the U.S. Govern- 
ment had intentionally discriminated 
against Haitians in implementing the policy. 

Other Haitian refugees otherwise indistin- 
guishable from this class, arriving prior to 
the illegal detention program, have already 
benefited from President Carter’s decision 
to grant them “entrant” status. Fundamen- 
tal justice demands that the boat people 
who have fled to our shores seeking safety 
and who have suffered additionally under il- 
legal detention, benefit from these same 
protections. It is simply unjust and cruel for 
the Immigration Service to continue to 
threaten this small group of Haitian boat 
people with forcible deportation back to the 
Haiti from which they fled almost two years 
ago. 

The undersigned organizations join in en- 
dorsing a legalization program granting per- 
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manent residency to all eligible undocu- 
mented perons arriving in the U.S. as of 
January 1, 1983. However, should a partial 
legalization program not include the previ- 
ously detained Haitian boat people, elemen- 
tary justice demands that separate provision 
be made in the legislation granting legal 
status to Haitians arriving before January 1. 
1982, thereby recognizing their unique 
plight and suffering. 

Thank you for carefully considering our 
recommendations regarding the necessity of 
a truly comprehensive legalization program 
and of maintaining fundamental rights of 
judicial review of administrative agencies, 
when the Senate consider this exceedingly 
important legislation. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN L. Hooks, 
Chairperson. 
RALPH G. NEAS, 
Executive Director. 
SOUTHERN FLORIDA CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 
APPEAL FOR COMPREHENSIVE LEGALIZATION 
AS ESSENTIAL TO IMMIGRATION REFORM 


We, the undersigned, representing com- 
munities and organizations in southern 
Florida, are writing to you about a matter of 
the utmost urgency. We are joined together 
in a common concern that the Simpson- 
Mazzoli immigration legislation now being 
considered by Congress must include a com- 
prehensive legalization program as an inte- 
gral part of any meaningful reform of our 
immigration laws. Second, the heretofore 
guaranteed right of all persons seeking po- 
litical asylum in this country to judicial 
review of administrative agency action must 
be maintained. The right of access to the 
courts is essential to insure fair and non-dis- 
criminatory enforcement of the law. 

In the spirit of the recommendations of 
the Select Commission on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy, we believe that all other- 
wise eligible undocumented persons present 
in the U.S. as of January 1, 1983, should be 
granted permanent status in this country. 

Such a comprehensive legalization pro- 
gram is also the most just and most practi- 
cal solution to the unique plight of the Hai- 
tian refugee “boat people”, who are still 
faced with forcible deportation to Haiti. 
Though they had committed no crime, more 
than 2,000 Haitians were imprisoned with- 
out bond in isolated federal facilities for be- 
tween 15 and 18 months begining in May 
1981, under orders of the Attorney General. 
The 1ith Circuit Court of Appeals in Atlan- 
ta on April 12, 1983, found that this deten- 
tion policy was in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution, and 
that the U.S. Government had intentionally 
discriminated against Haitians in imple- 
menting the policy. 

Other Haitian refugees otherwise indistin- 
guishable from this class, arriving prior to 
the illegal detention program, have already 
benefited from President Carter’s decision 
to grant them “entrant” status. Fundamen- 
tal justice demends that the boat people 
who have fled to our shores seeking safety 
and who have suffered additionally under il- 
legal detention, benefit from these same 
protections. It is simply unjust for the Im- 
migration Service to continue to threaten 
this small group of Haitian boat people with 
forcible deportation back to the Haiti from 
which they fled almost two years ago. 

The undersigned organizations join in en- 
dorsing a legalization program granting per- 
manent residency to all eligible undocu- 
mented persons arriving in the U.S. as of 
January 1, 1983. However, should a partial 
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legalization program not include the previ- 
ously detained Haitian boat people, elemen- 
tary justice demands that separate provision 
be made in the legislation granting legal 
status to Haitians arriving before January 1, 
1982, thereby recognizing their unique 
plight and suffering. 

Thank you for carefully considering our 
recommendations regarding the necessity of 
a truly comprehensive legalization program 
and of maintaining fundamental rights of 
judicial review of administrative agencies, 
during the mark-up of this exceedingly im- 
portant legislation. 


PRELIMINARY LIST OF ENDORSEMENTS FROM 
SOUTHERN FLORIDA GROUPS 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

American Jewish Congress, Southeast 
Region. 

American Jewish Committee, 
Miami Chapter. 

Greater Miami Jewish Federation, Com- 
munity Relations Committee. 

League of United Latin American Citizens. 

Spanish American League Against Dis- 
crimination. 

United Methodist Church, Miami District. 

Catholic Community Services Inc., Dade 
County. 

Catholic Community Services of Palm 
Beach County. 

Catholic Community of Justice and Peace. 

Archdiocese of Miami Office of Lay Minis- 
try. 

NAACP, Florida State Conference of 
Branches. 

NAACP, Dade County Branch. 

Urban League of Greater Miami. 

Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, Greater Miami Chapter. 

Black Miami Dade Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Archdiocese of Miami—Rural Life Bureau. 

Archdiocese of Miami—Respect Life Min- 
istry. 

Palm Beach County Farmworker Support 
Committee. 

Church World Service of the National 
Council of Churches. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

Florida Community Health Centers, Inc. 

Friends Meeting of Miami. 

Haitian Refugee Center, Inc. 

Haitian Catholic Center. 

Haitian American Community Association 
of Dade County 

Lutheran Ministries of Florida. 

Lake Worth Haitian Outreach. 

Broward County Farmworkers Support 
Committee. 

Operation PUSH, Miami Chapter. 

Center for the Quest for Truth. 

Project Volunteer Registration. 

Zeta Phi Beta Sorority. 

Delta Sigma Theta Sorority. 

Belafonte Tacolcy Center. 

Coalition of 100 Black Women. 

Masjid Al Ansar. 

Fort Lauderdale Farm Worker Support 
Committee. 


Greater 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 14, 1983] 


Haitians’ LAWYERS HAIL Court RULING 


Mramt1, April 13.—Lawyers who led a long 
fight to have Haitian refugees released from 
Government detention centers today hailed 
an appeals court decision that the Govern- 
ment policy was discriminatory. 

“We think this is going to be a landmark 
case in the immigration field,” said Ira 
Kurzban, who argued for the Haitians last 
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year before Federal District Court Judge 
Eugene Spellman. 

The United States Court of Appeals for 
lith Circuit, in Atlanta, on Tuesday reject- 
ed an appeal by the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service of Judge Spellman's 
ruling on June 18 that the detention of 
about 1,800 Haitians was illegal. 

The appeals court went further than 
Judge Spellman, who found no specific dis- 
crimination against Haitians as a race. The 
three-judge appeals panel decided there was 
“a stark pattern of discrimination.” 

“DENIED EQUAL PROTECTION” 

Judge Phyllis Krayitch wrote, There was 
ample unrebutted evidence that plaintiffs 
were denied equal protection of the laws.” 

The appeals court also agreed the de- 
tained Haitians had not been adequately in- 
formed of their rights to petition for politi- 
cal asylum and seek legal counsel. 

The decision “establishes the right of the 
protection of the U.S. Constitution to aliens 
who have been incarcerated,” Judge Kurz- 
ban said. It has substantial implications for 
Salvadorans, Nicaraguans—-anyone else 
coming into the States.” 

Dale Schwartz, a lawyer who represents 
Cubans jailed in the Atlanta Federal peni- 
tentiary, said the appeals court ruling has 
far reaching effects on future immigration 
policy, particularly as it applies to persons 
seeking political asylum.” 

“It makes it clear that the determination 
on asylum should not be a political decision 
on the part of whatever administration hap- 
pens to be in office at the time,” he said. 

PROFESSOR PLANNED STRATEGY 


Bruce Winick, a law professor at the Uni- 
versity of Miami who planned strategy for 
the Haitians at the hearings before Judge 
Spellman, said: This goes considerably fur- 
ther than Judge Spellman did. It really vin- 
dicates the position we have taken all 
along.” 

The appeals court wrote: “Although we 
hold that the executive has the power when 
properly delegated to fashion such policies 
as are necessary to protect our borders and 
ensure orderly entry of aliens, those policies 
must be administered in nondiscriminatory 
manner.” 

The court ordered Judge Spellman to take 
whatever measures were necessary to guar- 
antee that all aliens, regardless of their na- 
tionality or origin, are accorded equal treat- 
ment.” 

The Haitians ordered released by Judge 
Spellman will remain free awaiting immi- 
gration hearings. 

Professor Winick said the new ruling 
could affect about 100 Haitians who have 
arrived since the others were freed. The new 
arrivals are being held at Miami's Krome 
Avenue detention center. The professor said 
the decision should ensure they are advised 
of their rights and granted access to law- 
yers. 

About 30 Nicaraguans and 130 Salvador- 
ans are also held at the detention center. 


From the New York Times, May 12, 1983] 
REFUGEES AND REFOULEMENT 

There's a hard question to be asked about 
the thousands of undocumented aliens from 
Afghanistan or Haiti or El Salvador seeking 
a haven in the United States: Are they le- 
gitimate refugees? 

If they have a well-founded fear of perse- 
cution in their home country, the answer is 
yes and they are entitled to sanctuary, or 
asylum as it is formally called. To send 
them home would risk committing the un- 
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forgivable diplomatic sin of refoulement— 
forcibly subjecting them to peril. 

But what if they are not legitimate refu- 
gees? Then they are just another form of 
gate-crasher, ready to confuse refute and 
subterfuge. To send them home would be 
only fair, signaling to other would-be illegal 
entrants that Americans are compassionate 
but not suckers. 

All that raises an even harder question, 
one that the Senate must answer as it takes 
up the Simpson-Mazzoli immigration reform 
bill: How should Government decide who is 
a refugee? On this potentially life-or-death 
point, the generally admirable Senate bill is 
harsh, hasty and in need of amendment. 

The who-is-a-refugee decison is now made 
in case-by-case hearings, the results of 
which may be appealed to the courts. Until 
the Refugee Act of 1980, that meant a mod- 
erate backlog of 5,800 cases. Since then, 
however, claims for asylum have shot up. 
The backlog now exceeds 120,000 cases. How 
should Washington treat all those aliens 
while their cases are pending? It’s a tor- 
menting problem. 

To release them and let them live and 
work in the community could mock equity; 
final determinations often take years. Even 
if their refugee claims were ultimately re- 
jected, the example would encourage spe- 
cious or dilatory claims. The other possibili- 
ty is to incarcerate applicants pending adju- 
dication, as the Administration has done 
with Haitians and now with some Afghans. 
That’s even worse. To treat as criminals 
people who might well be legitimate refu- 
gees is to punish victims. 

There is an obvious remedy: Speed up the 
hearing process, which is just what the 
Senate is heading toward. But the Senate 
bill streamlines procedure too harshly. 

Decisions verging on refoulement ought to 
involve some independent judgment. The 
hearing examiners should stand apart from 
the executive branch, or their findings 
should be reviewable by the courts. But the 
Senate bill, reflecting fear of ever more 
“refugees,” provides no independence and 
almost no room for appeal. That could have 
merciless results. 

Imagine a Haitian washed up on a Florida 
beach. A hearing examiner might reject his 
claim for asylum, in deference to the State 
Department's finding that Haitians general- 
ly are not subject to persecution. But what 
if this particular Haitian had plenty of 
reason to tear persecution? 

The Senate bill offers him little recourse. 
But Senator Edward Kennedy would, with 
sensible amendments to create independent 
hearing officers and to preserve limited 
rights of appeal. The Simpson-Mazzoli bill is 
good; these amendments would make it 
better. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I would 
like to join my colleagues in express- 
ing my concern for the Haitian refu- 
gees who would not be covered by this 
legalization program. 

I believe that these Haitians have 
unduly suffered from disciminatory 
treatment, resulting in prolonged im- 
prisonment, separation from their 
families, and denial of fundamental 
due process protections, and, there- 
fore, deserve special consideration. 

In fact, the 11th Circuit Court found 
in its recent decision in Louis against 
Nelson that: 

All told, the plaintiffs mustered an im- 
pressive array of witnesses and an equally 
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impressive number of documents to demon- 
strate circumstantially, and to an extent, di- 
rectly, intentional government discrimina- 
tion against Haitians. 

This evidence, in addition to the sta- 
tistical evidence, was unrebutted 
except for the Government’s testimo- 
nial evidence, which can best be 
termed mere protestation.” 

Specifically, the court found that: 

Evidence at trial identified significant re- 
strictions on Haitian access to legal counsel, 
restrictions on Haitian contact with rela- 
tives and friends in the Miami community, 
and efforts to prevent Haitian refugee 
center attorneys from approaching Haitians 
to inform them of their legal rights. 

Such actions have already led to the 
deportation of several Haitians under 
proceedings which the administration 
itself has admitted were faulty. The 
cases of many others may have been 
prejudiced beyond repair. 

Mr. President, many prominent na- 
tional leaders of church, civil rights, 
and labor organizations, as well as 
their corresponding representatives 
from south Florida, have requested 
that the Haitians be granted special 
protection in light of these abuses. 

I would like to join them and my 
other colleagues in requesting that our 
Senate Members to the Conference 
Committee on this bill take these con- 
cerns into consideration in their work 
with the House Members. As the Lead- 
ership Conference on Civil Rights has 
stated: 

Elementary justice demands that separate 
provision be made in the legislation grant- 
ing legal status to Haitians arriving before 
January 1, 1982, thereby recognizing their 
unique plight and suffering. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
been told unofficially by the manager 
of the bill that no other Senator is 
prepared to offer amendments today. 
May I inquire if the manager is ready 
for us to leave this bill for this day 
and to continue the work tomorrow? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
would say to the majority leader that 
that is the situation as I see it. We 
have exhausted efforts to bring fur- 
ther sponsors of amendments to the 
floor, but we have also thinned out the 
time agreements between the sponsors 
and the managers, and we should be 
able to complete our work tomorrow, 
as the majority leader has stated. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the manager. 
He has covered an extraordinary 
amount today. I commend the chair- 
man of the committee (Mr. SIMPSON) 
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Mr. BAKER. Very well. I understand 
we are not quite ready to do that. The 
principals involved in that legislation 
are either on their way to the floor or 
will be here shortly. So those who may 
hear these remarks should know that 
it looks like we are coming to swift 
conclusion of the Ruckelshaus debate 
and if they want to come to the floor 
and participate, this is the time to do 
so because, otherwise, I will, with the 
concurrence of the chairman and 
ranking member, ask the Senate to 
leave the executive session shortly and 
to go back to the immigration meas- 
ure. I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
know of no further current request to 
speak on this side and shortly I will be 
willing to yield back the majority 
side’s time if my colleague is ready to 
do so for the minority. 

A rolicall vote having been called for 
and agreed to, I assume that will be to- 
morrow at about 2 in the afternoon. I 
make that as a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thank the Chair. 
I simply want to say—then I will yield 
to my able friend from West Virginia— 
that I hope tomorrow the Senate will 
give Bill Ruckelshaus a rousing en- 
dorsement by a unanimous vote con- 
firming him as the next Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. I just hope thereafter that he 
can live up to his advance billing that 
he has had in our committee and here 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I look forward, as I am sure all of 
the committee do, to working with 
him and I heartily concur in the re- 
marks of my most able friend and col- 
league, the ranking minority member, 
with respect to the way the committee 
has been able to operate in a biparti- 
san or nonpartisan way. I am sure we 
will continue to do so with Mr. 
Ruckelshaus as the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 

So, whenever the ranking member is 
ready to yield his time, I will do like- 
wise for the majority. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as I 
yield back the time allotted to the mi- 
nority, I wish the record to indicate 
that at the time the report came to me 
that President Reagan was in the 
process of nominating Bill Ruckels- 
haus for this position, I was contract- 
ed by one of the members of a televi- 
sion network. It would not be my prac- 
tice to make the comment that I made 
at that time, generally, but to wait 
until the nomination process was com- 
pleted. But on that occasion, I said, in 
my opinion, if the President nominat- 
ed him, that I was in fullest support of 
that action because I felt that he was 
the right man at the right time for a 
difficult task. 

I restate that today. I am sure that 
the confidence of our committee mem- 
bers will be shared hopefully by the 
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confidence of all of the Senate. I look 
back to a few votes, I say to the major- 
ity leader, during my years on Capitol 
Hill when we had matters of impor- 
tance before us when there was not a 
dissenting vote on certain matters. I 
remember on March 9, 1933, when the 
President called us into a special ses- 
sion to pass the Emergency Banking 
Act, and I will say that in the House, 
of which I was a Member, Republicans 
and Democrats were joined together 
and not a dissenting vote on that legis- 
lation was cast at that time. 

Even in the Senate, the vote was 73 
to 7 to pass that important piece of 
legislation to help restore the confi- 
dence of the American people in our 
financial institution. Here, of course, 
we are thinking about the restoration 
of the confidence of our people in a 
very important agency of the Federal 
Government. 

So I allude to this perhaps with no 
historical interest involved, but to in- 
dicate that there are times in this 
body when we must not have a carping 
criticism for criticism per se. We must 
join effectively in moving the Govern- 
ment forward to discharge its respon- 
sibility which is always to the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
could not agree more with what my 
most able friend from West Virginia 
has just said. I think he would agree 
with me that, at least in the years that 
I have been on the committee, we ex- 
amined Mr. Ruckelshaus more thor- 
oughly, more meticulously, and we 
had him in front of the committee 
longer and through more intense ques- 
tioning than any other nominee I can 
recall. Does my friend agree with me 
on that? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, I completely 
agree. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am glad to yield 
at this point to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana, Senator LUGAR. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I would 
add to the recorded words already 
spoken by my distinguished colleague 
from Vermont and my distinguished 
colleague from West Virginia my own 
comments about the nomination and 
confirmation of William Ruckelshaus. 
He is a Hoosier-born man of great dis- 
tinction who served so well the govern- 
ment of our State and who has served 
the Nation in many capacities, as has 
been noted. 

I would simply say, from a personal 
standpoint, that he has been a close 
friend from boyhood, a person in 
whom I have great trust and admira- 
tion. I believe he will bring new vigor 
to the search for strong environmental 
policies, a firmness and fairness in the 
administration of the EPA, and really 
considerable new dynamics to the 
ways in which we discuss the environ- 
ment, not as a threat to economic 
progress or to other goals that are im- 
portant to us, but rather as an impor- 
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tant goal which must move along with 
these national aims and will do so, 
given his wisdom, his evenhandedness, 
and his ability to walk around the 
table and see many sides to the issue 
while coming down firmly on the side 
which I believe most of us will concur 
on most occasions is right. 

I simply want to add that I will vote 
with pride for his confirmation. I look 
forward to supporting him in the good 
administration of his office. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana for his remarks. 

I say to my most able friend from 
West Virginia that at this time I am 
ready to yield back the majority’s time 
if he is willing to do the same on his 
side, especially in the light of the 
unanimous-consent request that Mem- 
bers be allowed to insert their remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we 
are delighted to cooperate. I yield back 
the time allotted to the minority. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield back the 
time allotted to the majority. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, since 
the time has been yielded back, and 
since the vote ordered today will not 
occur until tomorrow, I ask now that 
the Senate return to legislative ses- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HuMPHREY). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


IMMIGRATION REFORM AND 
CONTROL ACT OF 1983 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will resume consideration of 
the unfinished business, which the 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 529) to revise and reform the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the 
manager of this measure, the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
Simpson), is on his way to the Cham- 
ber and should be here shortly. It is 
hoped that we can complete all or 
most of the debate on this measure 
today, although votes which may be 
ordered today will not occur until 
after 2 p.m. tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time con- 
sumed during the previous quorum 
call and the current quorum call not 
be charged to either side, under the 
terms of the previous time agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, as to 
the status of matters at the present 
moment, we have a situation in which 
it was thought that the Ruckelshaus 
nomination debate would last until ap- 
proximately 3 p.m. 

There are between four and seven 
amendments we might process today. I 
express to my colleagues who are clois- 
tered in their chambers that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNE- 
py) and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Srmpson) are here waiting for 
them to come forward. 

There is a time agreement, and to- 
morrow, not later than 10 p.m., we will 
have a final vote on this issue, and 
there will be stacking of votes on 
amendments we will handle today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
DeConcini-Wilson amendment—which 
I believe was called up on Thursday— 
be set aside as the pending business 
until tomorrow, when the principal 
sponsor, Senator WIIsox, will be 


present. I do not believe Senator 


DeConcini will be present. That 
amendment is acceptable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, the 
Immigration and Nationality Act 
allows alien crewmembers to enter the 
United States for a maximum period 
of 29 days. It also allows a crewmem- 
ber to start a new 29-day period when- 
ever he has gone to a foreign country 
on a normal voyage and returned to 
the United States. Since the enact- 
ment of the relevant sections, U.S.-flag 
fish processing vessels have begun op- 
erations on the high seas using some 
alien crew. Because the vessels do not 
call at foreign ports, but spend several 
weeks on the high seas, the crewmem- 
bers are not allowed to start a new 29- 
day period when they land at a U.S. 
port. Because these lengthy processing 
voyages serve the same purpose as a 
merchant vessel voyage to a foreign 
port, can we view the act as allowing 
new 29-day periods? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes; the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service is au- 
thorized to treat such legitimate fish 
processing voyages by U.S.-flag vessels 
as foreign for the purposes of allowing 
crewmembers to begin another 29-day 
period. The crewmembers would, of 
course, continue to be required to 
meet all other requirements of the 
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law, including being bona fide nonim- 
migrants. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To be 
charged against which side? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that under the present cir- 
cumstances the time consumed during 
the requested quorum call not be 
charged to either side under the time 
agreement of the bill which I believe is 
2 hours equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

(Mr. KASTEN assumed the chair.) 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1267 

(Purpose: To authorize an immigration 
emergency revolving fund of $35,000,000 
to be used to provide for an increase in 
border patrol or other enforcement activi- 
ties of the Service, and for reimbursement 
of State and localities in providing assist- 
ance in meeting an immigration emergen- 
cy) 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mrs. HAWKINS) 
proposes amendment numbered 1267. 

At the appropriate place in the bill add: 

Sec. . There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to an immigration emergency revolv- 
ing fund, to be established in the Treasury, 
$35,000,000, to be used to provide for an in- 
crease in border patrol or other enforce- 
ment activities of the Service and for reim- 
bursement of State and localities in provid- 
ing assistance as requested by the Attorney 
General in meeting an immigration emer- 
gency, except that no amounts may be with- 
drawn from such funds with respect to an 
emergency unless the President has deter- 
mined that the immigration emergency 
exists and has certified such fact to the Ju- 
diciary Committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the Senate. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, the 
spring of 1980 marked the beginning 
of the Cuban boatlift. At that time 
tens of thousands of undocumented 
Cubans began arriving in the United 
States weekly. By the end of the boat- 
lift, 6 months later, over 150,000 
Cubans had fled Castro’s Cuba with 
his active encouragement, and they in- 
undated south Florida. The cost of 
this boatlift to Federal taxpayers is es- 
timated conservatively at $1 billion. It 
continues to cost in excess of $100 mil- 
lion each year—to say nothing of the 
strain on local resources and the 
impact of increased crime on local 
communities. Although I am commit- 
ted to preserving the United States 
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status as a haven for fleeing persecu- 
tion, it is clear that this exodus was a 
disaster, and we in Florida are still 
reeling from the impact of that disas- 
ter 3 years later. 

Most observers agree now that the 
Cuban immigration emergency was 
poorly handled. Washington sent con- 
flicting signals regarding our views of 
the emergency toward the Cuban Gov- 
ernment, toward those seeking to 
leave Cuba, and toward those in the 
United States seeking to pick them up. 
Federal agencies coping with the prob- 
lem operated without a clear sense of 
purpose. There was confusion over 
what Federal enforcement agencies 
had what powers to act. And there was 
reluctance in many agencies to repro- 
gram their funds for this contingency. 

While we did it the hard way, we 
have gained some valuable experience 
from the Cuban boatlift. Over the last 
year, the administration has been de- 
veloping a contingency plan to deal 
with immigration emergencies. That 
plan was recently completed. It clearly 
outlines the options and authorities of 
those agencies called on in the event 
of another immigration emergency. 
Although the plan draws on the expe- 
rience of the 1980 Cuban boatlift, it 
has been drafted so that it applies to 
any kind of immigration emergency. I 
have had an opportunity to review 
this plan, and while I believe that the 
President needs additional authority 
to handle such emergencies, the cur- 
rent plan will greatly enhance the 
ability of the Federal Government to 
deal with such situations in a timely 
and effective manner. 

Having a concrete plan, well thought 
out in advance, is essential. However, 
implementing it requires immediate 
access to funds. During the Cuban 
boatlift in 1980, the lack of adequate 
funding at the outset of the emergen- 
cy compounded the problems created 
by the boatlift. Local agencies were re- 
luctant to use their funds for an un- 
foreseen contingency fearing they had 
no right to do so or would not be reim- 
bursed. 

My amendment addresses the prob- 
lem of funding. It sets up a fund of $35 
million that can be drawn on in the 
event that the President declares an 
immigration emergency. It does not 
expand President’s powers to deal 
with such an emergency. It provides 
him with the financial resources to 
employ his existing authorities effec- 
tively and promptly. The lack of fund- 
ing for the immigration emergency 
contingency plan is its fundamental 
deficiency, and until the problem of 
adequate funding is solved the plan 
amounts to little more than a hollow, 
time-consuming exercise. 

Mr. President, there is one final 
point that I would like to emphasize 
regarding my amendment: It will have 
no effect on the size of the Federal 
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H.R. 1983. An act to amend certain hous- 
ing and community development laws to 
provide emergency mortgage assistance to 
homeowners and emergency shelter for the 
homeless; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 2587. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Department of Energy for civil- 
lan research and development programs for 
the fiscal year 1984; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

H.J Res. 229. Joint Resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to issue a 
proclamation designating April 22 through 
April 28, 1984, as National Organ Donation 
Awareness Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J Res. 234. Joint Resolution designating 
the week beginning June 19, 1983, as “Na- 
tional Children’s Liver Disease Awareness 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and placed on the calendar: 

H.R. 2066. An act authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Science Foundation 
for fiscal year 1984; 


MEASURE PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The Committee on Environment and 
Public Works was discharged from the 
further consideration of the following 
resolution which was placed on the 
calendar: 

S. Res. 140. Resolution to commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of the Tennessee 


Valley Authority, a public enterprise that 
works. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary reported that on 
today, May 16, 1983, he had presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bill: 

S. 957. An act to provide for an increase in 
the number of members of the Congression- 
al Award Board, and for other purposes. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1983, the fol- 
lowing report was submitted on May 
12, 1983, during the adjournment of 
the Senate: 

By Mr. HATFIELD, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 26. Concurrent resolution ap- 
proving the obligation and expenditure of 
funds for MX missile procurement and full- 
scale engineering development of a basing 
mode (with additional and minority views) 
(Rept. No. 98-85). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. DURENBERGER, from the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works, 
without amendment: 
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S. 1280. An original bill to extend the 
Noise Control Act of 1972 (Rept. No. 98-86). 

S. 1281. An original bill to extend the 
Noise Control Act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1984 (Rept. No. 98-87). 

By Mr. CHAFEE, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 1282. An original bill to extend titles I 
and II of the Marine Protection Research 
and Sanctuaries Act, as amended (Rept. No. 
98-88). 

S. 1283. An original bill to amend the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act to authorize funds 
for fiscal year 1984 (Rept. No. 98-89). 

S. 1284. An original bill to extend until 
October 1, 1985, the authority for advances 
to the migratory bird conservation fund 
(Rept. No. 98-90). 

By Mr. ABDNOR, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 684. A bill to authorize an ongoing pro- 
gram of water resources research (Rept. No. 
98-91). 

By Mr. STAFFORD, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 778. A bill authorizing appropriations to 
the Secretary of the Interior for services 
necessary to the nonperforming arts func- 
tions of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the performing Arts, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 98-92). 

By Mr. CHAFEE, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Work, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 1723. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions through fiscal year 1986 for the Great 
Dismal Swamp, Minnesota Valley, Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, and San Francisco Bay Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges (Rept. No. 98-93). 

By Mr. STAFFORD, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitue and 
an amendment to the title: 

S. 724. A bill to authorize the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers to undertake activities 
to provide new pubic works investment, 
grants to the several states to encourage 
and foster the construction of necessary 
public capital investment projects, to assist 
in creating new and productive jobs, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 98-94). 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment: 

S. 840. A bill to amend the Act of October 
15, 1966 (80 Stat. 953; 20 U.S.C. 65a), relat- 
ing to the National Museum of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, so as to authorize addition- 
al appropriations to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for carrying out the purposes of said 
Act (Rept. No. 98-95). 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: 

S. 929. A bill to amend the act of July 2, 
1940, as amended, pertaining to appropria- 
tions for the Canal Zone Biological Area 
(Rept. No. 98-96). 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment: 

S. 930. A bill to authorize the Smithsonian 
Institution to purchase land in Santa Cruz 
County, Arizona (Rept. No. 98-97). 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with amend- 
ments: 

S. Con. Res. 7. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize and provide for a bust of Carl 
Hayden to be placed in the Capitol (Rept. 
No. 98-98). 
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By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendments: 

S. Con. Res. 35. An original concurrent 
resolution to authorize the printing as a 
Senate Document of a revised edition of 
“The Capitol” (Rept. No. 98-99). 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendments: 

S. Res. 111. An original resolution relative 
to expenditures by the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs (Rept. No. 98-100). 

S. Res. 138: A resolution relating to ex- 
penses of the Commission on Art and Antiq- 
uities of the United States Senate (Rept. 
No. 98-101). 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment: 

H.R. 2621: A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Federal Election Commission 
for fiscal year 1984 (Rept. No. 98-102). 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration without 
amendment: 

S. Res. 143: An original resolution author- 
izing expenditures by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration for the training 
of professional staff (Rept. No. 98-103). 

S. Res. 144: An original resolution relating 
to the purchase of calendars (Rept. No. 98- 
104). 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion, without amendment: 

S. 1100: A bill to consolidate and authorize 
program support and certain ocean and 
coastal programs and functions of the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion under the Department of Commerce 
(Rept. No. 98-105). 

S. 1101: A bill to authorize appropriations 
for certain fishery programs (Rept. No. 98- 
106). 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion, with an amendment: 

S. 1098: A bill to consolidate and authorize 
certain ocean and coastal programs and 
functions of the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration under the De- 
partment of Commerce (Rept. No. 98-107). 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion, with amendments: 

S. 1096: A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and research and 
program management, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 98-108). 

S. 1097: A bill to consolidate and authorize 
certain atmospheric and satellite programs 
and functions of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration under the De- 
partment of Commerce (Rept. No. 98-109). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 773: A bill to revise and extend pro- 
grams relating to biomedical research, re- 
search training, and medical library assist- 
ance, to establish a National Institute of Ar- 
thritis and Musculoskeletal and Skin Dis- 
eases, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 98- 
110). 

By Mr. HEINZ, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, with 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 869: A bill to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 (Rept. No. 98-111). 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
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tion, with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute: 

S. 800: A bill to establish an Ocean and 
Coastal Development Impact Assistance 
Fund and to require the Secretary of Com- 
merce to provide to States national ocean 
and coastal development and assistance 
block grants from moneys in the Fund, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 98-112). 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion and the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, jointly, with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute and an 
amendment to the title: 

S. 655: A bill to authorize appropriations 
to carry out the National Sea Grant pro- 
gram for fiscal years 1984, 1985, and 1986, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 98-113). 

By Mr. STAFFORD, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment; 

S. 1287: An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Public Buildings Serv- 
ice of the General Services Administration 
for the fiscal year 1984 (Rept. No. 98-114). 

By Mr. CHAFEE, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 1288: An original bill to extend the 
Clean Water Act for one year, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 98-115). 

By Mr. ABDNOR, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 1289: An original bill to establish an ob- 
ligation ceiling for the civil work construc- 
tion program of the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers (Rept. No. 98-116). 

By Mr. DURENBERGER, from the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works, 
without amendment: 

S. 1290: An original bill to extend the Safe 
Drinking Water Act, as amended, for one 
year (Rept. No. 98-117). 

By Mr. SIMPSON, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 1291: An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations to the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, and sec- 
tion 305 of the Energy Reorganization Act 
of 1974 (Rept. No. 98-118). 

By Mr. DURENBERGER, from the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works, 
without amendment: 

S. 1292: An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for environmental research, de- 
velopment, and demonstrations for fiscal 
year 1984 (Rept. No. 98-119). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 1293: An original bill to extend authori- 
zation for appropriations for the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1974, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 98-120). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works, with 
an amendment: 

S. 379: A bill to cancel certain indebted- 
ness in connection with disaster relief activi- 
ties (Rept. No. 98-121). 

By Mr. GARN, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, with 
amendments: 

S. 695: A bill to amend the Bretton Woods 
Agreements act to authorize consent to and 
authorize appropriations for an increase in 
the United States quota in the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund and to authorize appro- 
priations for increased U.S. participation in 
the IMF's General Arrangements to Borrow 
(Rept. No. 98-122). 
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By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: 

S. Res. 145: An original resolution to pay a 
gratuity to Stephen B. Couch. 

By Mr. GARN, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, with- 
out amendment: 

S. Res. 146: An original resolution waiving 
section 402(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 with respect to the consider- 
ation of S. 695. 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 1003: A bill to extend and revise the 
provisions of the Child Abuse Prevention 
and Treatment Act and the Child Abuse 
Prevention Treatment and Adoption 
Reform Act of 1978. 

S. 1008: A bill to make certain technical 
amendments to improve implementation of 
the Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act of 1981, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. ROTH, from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, without amendment: 

S. 1010: A bill to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Self-Government and Governmental 
Reorganization Act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated as the annual 
Federal payment to the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 1087. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the National Science Foundation for 
fiscal year 1984. 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute: 

S. 1192. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the purpose of carrying out the activi- 
ties of the Department of Justice for Fiscal 
Year 1984 and for other purposes. 


By Mr. GARN, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 1294. An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations to carry out the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1979. 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 


Labor and Human Resources, without 
amendment: 

S. 1285. An original bill to improve the 
quality of mathematics and science teaching 
and instruction in the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC SECURITY ACT 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to report two measures 
from the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Authorization Act of 
Fiscal Year 1984 and the Education 
for Economic Security Act. Both of 
these bills carry much significance for 
the future of America’s standing in sci- 
ence and technology. 

The Education for Economic Securi- 
ty Act is the result of much thought- 
ful discussion by the members of our 
committee, and I want to particularly 
commend Senators PELL and STAFFORD 
for their efforts. That a measure rep- 
resenting a broad consensus of our 
committee was reported is a tribute to 
their willingness to take into account 
all points of view. The committee has 
reported an original bill, a vehicle 
which prevents the listing of cospon- 
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sors, so I ask unanimous consent that 
the names of the cosponsors be print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp, and 
that they be added as cosponsors after 
the bill has been officially filed. 

There being no objection, the list 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows; 


COSPONSORS OF THE EDUCATION FOR 
Economic Security Act 


Claiborne Pell, Rhode Island. 
Robert T. Stafford, Vermont. 
Edward M. Kennedy, Massachusetts. 
Dan Quayle, Indiana. 

Jennings Randolph, West Virginia. 
Paula Hawkins, Florida. 

Thomas F. Eagleton, Missouri. 
Donald W. Riegle, Michigan. 
Howard H. Metzenbaum, Ohio. 
Spark M. Matsunaga, Hawaii. 
Christopher J. Dodd, Connecticut. 
Robert Dole, Kansas. 

Alan Cranston, California. 

Thad Cochran, Mississippi. 

Daniel K. Inouye, Hawaii. 

Bill Bradley, New Jersey. 

Quentin Burdick, North Dakota. 
Walter D. Huddleston, Kentucky. 
Paul Sarbanes, Maryland. 

David Pryor, Arkansas. 

Carl Levin, Michigan. 

Jim Sasser, Tennessee. 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan, New York. 
Dale Bumpers, Arkansas. 

Wendell Ford, Kentucky. 

George Mitchell, Maine. 

Dennis DeConcini, Arizona. 


Second, Mr. President, this measure 
has generated tremendous interest in 
both the education and scientific com- 
munities. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows; 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Education for Eco- 
nomic Security Act“. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to im- 
prove the quality of mathematics and sci- 
ence teaching and instruction in the United 
States. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of this Act 

(1) The term “area vocational education 
school” has the same meaning given that 
term under section 195(2) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1965. 

(2) The term “Director” means the Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation. 

(3) The term “elementary school” has the 
same meaning given that term under section 
198(a)(7) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

(4) The term Governor“ means the chief 
executive of a State. 

(5) The term Foundation“ means the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

(6) The term “institution of higher educa- 
tion” has the same meaning given that term 
by section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 

(7) The term “local educational agency” 
has the same meaning given that term 
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will rue the day should Congress grant 
amnesty to untold millions of illegal 
aliens and prepare the stage for fur- 
ther amnesties for further untold mil- 
lions of illegal aliens. 

AMNESTY AND U.S. UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr. President, there are today 
almost 10 million Americans out of 
work. Congress should be making 
every effort to remove illegal aliens 
from our work forces and should avoid 
voting for legislation which will grant 
them legal rights and benefits through 
an amnesty program. It should be un- 
derstood that illegals are at work in a 
broad spectrum of fields. Attorney 
General William French Smith testi- 
fied that— 

Only 15 percent of the illegals are estimat- 
ed to work in agriculture; 50 percent are em- 
ployed in service industries; and 30 percent 
are in blue collar jobs. 

The Federation for American Immi- 
gration Reform has pointed out that, 
“half of all new jobs created in the 
late 1970’s went to legal and illegal im- 
migrants.” FAIR also has pointed out 
that “there is not a single labor 
market that immigrants enter in 
which the majority of workers are not 
Americans.” Marvin Stone, editor of 
U.S. News & World Report, has point- 
ed out in this regard that— 

If newcomers show skill and initiative as 
workers and entrepreneurs, they often cut 
in on the livelihood of local people and 
arouse hostility; if not, they lean heavily on 
the public purse. 

As the Attorney General has said, 
only 15 percent of the illegals are in 
agricultural jobs. It is a myth that ille- 
gal aliens seek and obtain only low- 
paying jobs; indeed, a number of stud- 
ies and reports have found that illegal 
aliens obtain well-paying jobs. For ex- 
ample, the Phoenix Gazette of Decem- 
ber 9, 1981, in reference to a nuclear 
reactor plant in Arizona stated that, 
“Immigration officials said they be- 
lieve the relatively high-wage scale, 
which begins at about $10.50 per hour, 
has attracted a large population of il- 
legal workers.” Human Events ran a 
story on December 12, 1981, which de- 
scribed a case in Elgin, III., in which 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice officers “arrested 69 aliens who 
earned between $4.50 and $13 an 
hour.” “Within hours,” the Human 
Events story reported, “hundreds of 
local residents had applied for these 
jobs, all of which were filled within 3 
days.” 

Prof. Donald L. Huddle of the De- 
partment of Economics at Rice Uni- 
versity has written a report on 
“Undocumented Workers in Houston 
Non-Residential and Highway Con- 
struction: Local and National Implica- 
tions of a Field Survey.” Professor 
Huddle has estimated, for example, 
that one-third, and possibly more, of 
the workers in the construction indus- 
try in the Houston area are illegals. 
He notes that “residential construc- 
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tion is more heavily infiltrated by ille- 
gals than is commercial construction.” 
This is because unions still act as a 
partial barrier” in the commercial con- 
struction field. The wages earned by il- 
legals ranged from $4 to $9.50 per 
hour. A study by Frank Bean and 
Allan King at the University of Texas 
for Governor Clement's Task Force on 
Immigration was quoted in the Hous- 
ton Post of April 7, 1982, and estimat- 
ed that one in every five Texas His- 
panics is illegal. 

From his research, Professor Huddle 
extrapolates that, “For the United 
States as a whole, the number of ille- 
gals working in construction may 
reach an estimated 1 million or more.” 
He then goes on to state that “the 
wages collected by the illegals in con- 
struction nationally probably exceed 
$7 billion per year and could well be 
over $9.5 billion.” 

Former Secretary of Labor, Ray 
Marshall, has stated that removing il- 
legal aliens from the work force could 
cut our unemployment rate in half. 
According to Professor Huddle’s re- 
search: 

The amnesty provisions of the Simpson- 
Mazzoli bill are too generous * * * giving 
amnesty to illegals * * * will be costly in 
terms of implementation, will cost unem- 
ployed American citizens hundreds of thou- 
sands if not millions of jobs, and lead to 
many more millions of relatives of illegals 
not now in the U.S. becoming legalized in 
the future. 

It is important to consider a report 
by the Congressional Budget Office 
which shows that each unemployed 
American received $7,000 annually in 
unemployment benefits and other 
public assistance. Thus, 10 million un- 
employed Americans cost the taxpay- 
ers a minimum of $70 billion annually. 
This does not include the loss of reve- 
nues to the Federal Government from 
tax payments generated by working 
Americans. 

Where there is a genuine need for 
seasonal foreign workers, for example, 
in the agricultural field, the answer is 
a temporary guest worker program. 
Amnesty is not the answer. In fact, by 
giving permanent resident status and 
access to our generous welfare pro- 
grams to millions of illegals currently 
in low-paying agricultural jobs we will 
encourage them to move away from 
this type of work and into the welfare 
system. 

AMNESTY WILL INCREASE WELFARE COSTS 

Mr. President, amnesty would in- 
crease welfare costs dramatically. 
Many millions of illegal aliens would 
qualify for various welfare programs— 
AFDC, SSI, medicaid, food stamps, 
State and local assistance, and public 
housing. A number of factors current- 
ly are holding the use of welfare pro- 
grams by illegal aliens down. These in- 
clude the fear of discovery by authori- 
ties and the percentage of illegal 
aliens who are working males with 
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their families across the border. Am- 
nesty would change the situation sig- 
nificantly. 

The National Association of Coun- 
ties, in their newsletter County News 
of June 7, 1982, states that: 

Such a legalization program would consti- 
tute a costly new federal mandate which 
would require states and localities to pro- 
vide increased services and assistance to ille- 
gal aliens granted residency status. As legal 
residents, they would become eligible for 
cash and medical assistance not available to 
illegal aliens. NACo estimates that the total 
cost to state and local governments for pro- 
viding such assistance would exceed one- 
half billion dollars in the first year of legal- 
ization alone. 

Mr. President, for a fraction of the 
increased welfare costs that amnesty 
would entail, the enforcement capa- 
bilities of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service could be substantial- 
ly strengthened. Not only could en- 
forcement be made more effective, but 
also, jobs could be opened up for hun- 
dreds of thousands, if not millions, of 
Americans as enforcement activities 
take effect over a period of time. 


AMNESTY CAN POLARIZE OUR SOCIETY 

Mr. President, I fear that the grant- 
ing of amnesty to millions of illegal 
aliens could polarize our society. With 
10 million Americans out of work, with 
our economy suffering from unbal- 
anced budgets, and with increasing 
crime and lack of respect for our laws, 
amnesty could engender a tremendous 
backlash. 

This backlash could affect relations 
between Hispanic and non-Hispanic 
Americans generally as well as be- 
tween illegal Hispanic and Hispanic 
Americans who have either legally set- 
tled here themselves or whose parents 
or ancestors came to our land to settle. 
It is not just illegal Hispanic aliens 
that we are talking about, of course: 
there are illegal aliens here from all 
parts of the world. We must not allow, 
through an amnesty program, the po- 
larization of our society. 

Referring to illegal Mexican aliens, 
it is important for this body to consid- 
er the opinion of Hispanic-Americans 
who are legal citizens. The Dallas 
Times Herald, for example, on June 3, 
1982, carried an article entitled, Ille- 
gal alien issue splits Hispanic citizens.“ 
The article pointed out that, “in 
Dallas, most of the complaints to the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service about illegal aliens come from 
Mexican-Americans.” The article goes 
on to state that the regional INS Di- 
rector, William Chambers, reported 
that 85 percent of the complaints 
about illegal aliens are by Mexican- 
American citizens. He added that— 

A lot of people are surprised by this, and 
it used to be that Mexican-Americans did 
not get into reporting illegal aliens. But 
they (Mexican-Americans) are being much 
more adversely affected than previously. 
The illegal aliens go into their neighbor- 
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hoods to live and they are in direct competi- 
tion with them for jobs. 

In an article published by the Wash- 
ington Post on July 19, 1982, addition- 
al information is presented which 
demonstrates that polarization is al- 
ready in progress. For example, the 
distinguished State Senator Hector 
Uribe who represents the lower Rio 
Grande Valley in Texas was quoted as 
warning that— 

Those most traumatized (by the Supreme 
Court’s education decision) are Mexican- 
Americans at the lower rung of the ladder. 
They see themselves paying for the educa- 
tion of illegal aliens’ children. And they see 
their jobs being taken away by these illegal 
aliens. 

The Post article pointed out a study 
by the Institute for Constructive Cap- 
italism at the University of Texas 
which found that among various de- 
mographic groups, Mexican-American 
citizens were those most likely to be- 
lieve that illegal immigration was the 
most important problem facing Texas. 
Another study, a poll taken by the 
Southwest Polymetrics Co. of Austin, 
Tex., found that 58 percent of those 
surveyed in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley—State Senator Uribe’s dis- 
trict—opposed free education to illegal 
alien children. Among the Mexican- 
American respondents to the poll, the 
percentage of negative respondents 
was even higher. 

Raul Besterio, superintendent of 
schools in Brownsville, Tex., expressed 
his sentiments in the Post article and 


the sentiments of many Mexican- 
American citizens stating that— 

Think how I feel. Im a Mexican-Ameri- 
can. People say why are you against your 
own people. Well, I’m an American. I was 
born and raised here. The Federal Govern- 
ment made me a Mexican-American. 


Mr. President, the polarization proc- 
ess has begun in our country between 
illegal aliens and our fellow citizens. 
This body must face up to this fact 
and act in a responsible manner to 
prevent any escalation in this process 
and to heal the wounds that already 
exist. 

Mr. President, it is wrong to reward 
lawbreakers. It is wrong to set in 
motion a program which will encour- 
age further lawbreaking and which 
will polarize our society. Citizenship in 
our great Republic is too precious to 
grant in a vast blanket program to mil- 
lions of foreign nationals who have 
flagrantly violated our laws. We 
expect our fellow citizens to obey the 
law. We proudly say that this is a 
nation of laws. Yet, amnesty for mil- 
lions of illegal aliens—for millions of 
conscious lawbreakers—would show 
our own citizens and indeed the world, 
that our great country cannot muster 
the will necessary to enforce our own 
very generous immigration laws. 

What will the working man and 
woman in this country think of this 
massive surrender? What will the chil- 
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dren of the working man and woman 
of this country think of this surren- 
der? Will it teach them respect for the 
law? Or, will it engender disrespect for 
the law and for our institutions? My 
office has been deluged by phone calls 
and letters opposing amnesty for ille- 
gal aliens. The public outcry against 
amnesty for millions of illegal aliens 
may well exceed anything that we in 
this Congress have experienced in 
recent years. 

Our duty, as representatives of the 
citizens of these United States of 
America, is to protect the interests of 
the American people. We are not here 
to legislate bailouts for foreign govern- 
ments whose internal policies have led 
to severe problems in their own coun- 
tries. These governments must accept 
the responsibility to improve the con- 
ditions in their own countries in order 
to achieve progress. 

Mr. President, I hope that all of my 
colleagues will carefully consider the 
far-reaching consequences of amnesty 
for illegal aliens before they vote on S. 
529. What may appear to be the easy 
way out of a difficult and grave prob- 
lem will cost the American taxpayer 
billions of dollars, and could encour- 
age even more illegal immigration as 
well as a loss of respect for our legal 
system and institutions. My amend- 
ment would correct this error. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me 
say that there is no immediate mass 
deportation required by this amend- 
ment of mine which is pending. The 
crisis has been building for a decade 
and it may take a decade to wind it 
down. But if we set the precedent of 
amnesty once, we will be encouraging 
future millions of illegals to take a 
chance. 

Let me say to Senators that if this 
amendment, or something closely akin 
to it, is not adopted, Senators will rue 
the day that they allowed this bill to 
go through with amnesty for 6 million 
aliens, or is it 10 million, or 15? We do 
not even know. 

I repeat, there is not a simple solu- 
tion, there is not an easy solution. Cer- 
tainly, we need to strengthen our 
border patrol. We have more people 
guarding the Capitol of these United 
States today than we have guarding 
our entire southern borders. That is a 
ludicrous situation under the circum- 
stances. 

Let me warn the Senate that giving 
amnesty to illegals will be costly in 
terms of implementation. It will cost 
unemployed American citizens hun- 
dreds of thousands, if not millions of 
jobs that they might otherwise get. It 
will lead to many more millions of rel- 
atives of illegal aliens not now in these 
United States becoming legalized in 
the future. 

Mr. President, the treatment of 
aliens and the question of citizenship 
have been issues throughout the ages. 
The consequences of the decisions 
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made by ancient societies on these 
matters, by the Romans and others, 
endured for generations—indeed, for 
centuries. The decisions that we make 
on these matters will affect our Na- 
tion’s destiny and the lives of those 
who come after us. 

I am satisfied in my conscience in of- 
fering this amendment, Mr. President, 
no matter how it comes out. I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted now to call up 
two other amendments with the un- 
derstanding that the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts will make 
their statements, but I am doing this 
in order to accommodate the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I have 
every intention of commenting on the 
amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina. I am quite willing to 
follow the lead of the floor manager 
on the way he wants to proceed in 
terms of the orderly process of the 
consideration of amendents. 

But I do not want to have this 
amendment proposed, which is an 
amendment of such enormous impor- 
tance and consequences, and have it 
seem that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is quietly sitting in his seat as 
we move on to other business. 

So I am glad to follow the leadership 
of the Senator from Wyoming as to 
when we can express our views on this 
particular issue. 

I will follow whatever way he feels 
we should proceed in terms of the or- 
derly disposition of the amendment. 

I realize that this amendment will 
not be voted on until tomorrow, and I 
expect we will have some time later in 
the afternoon to make a comment on 
it. 

But I wait to hear from the floor 
manager as to how he wants to pro- 
ceed because I will take strong excep- 
tion to this amendment. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, let me 
inquire of my friend from North Caro- 
lina whether he intends to lay down 
the three amendments which he has 
here, together with statements in con- 
nection with those, and that will be 
the essence of the debate on those 
issues. They were presented last 
August. They are the same as were 
presented then. Then it would be my 
intention to present my remarks in op- 
position to those amendments at a 
later time in this debate this after- 
noon so that we might now go to the 
Danforth-Moynihan amendment 
which is acceptable. At that later time 
Senator KENNEDY may present his re- 
marks. Then the vote will be sched- 
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ALLOTMENT TO STATES 


Sec. 204. (a)(1) From 90 per centum of the 
amount appropriated to carry out this title 
for each fiscal year, the Secretary shall allot 
to each State an amount which bears the 
same ratio to such 90 per centum as the 
number of children aged five to seventeen, 
inclusive, in the State bears to the number 
of such children in all States, except that no 
State shall receive less than one-half of 1 
per centum of the amount available under 
this subsection in any fiscal year. 

(2) The Secretary shall reserve the re- 
maining 10 per centum to carry out section 
212, relating to discretionary grants of na- 
tional significance. 

(3) For the purpose of this subsection, the 
term “State” does not include Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Northern 
Mariana Islands, or the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

(4) The number of children aged five to 
seventeen, inclusive, in the State and in all 
States shall be determined by the Secretary 
on the basis of the most recent satisfactory 
data available to him. 

(b) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year to 
carry out this title which the Secretary de- 
termines will not be required for that fiscal 
year to carry out this title shall be available 
for reallotment from time to time, on such 
dates during that year as the Secretary may 
fix, to other States in proportion to the 
original allotments to those States under 
subsection (a) for that year but with such 
proportionate amount for any of those 
other States being reduced to the extent it 
exceeds the sum the Secretary estimates 
that State needs and will be able to use for 
that year; and the total of those reductions 
shall be similarly reallotted among the 
States whose proportionate amounts were 
not so reduced. Any amounts reallotted to a 
State under this subsection during a year 
shall be deemed a part of its allotment 
under subsection (a) for that year. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year for the purpose of 
this subsection amounts equal to not more 
than 1 per centum of the amount appropri- 
ated for such year under this title. The Sec- 
retary shall allot the amount appropriated 
pursuant to this subsection among Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Northern Mariana Islands, or the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands according to 
their respective needs for assistance under 
this title. In addition for each fiscal year 
the Secretary shall allot from not less than 
one-half of such amount, to such agency as 
the Secretary deems appropriate, for pro- 
grams authorized by this title for children 
in elementary and secondary schools operat- 
ed for Indian children by the Department of 
the Interior. The terms upon which pay- 
ments are made under the previous sentence 
shall be determined by such criteria as the 
Secretary determines will best carry out the 
purpose of this title. 


IN-STATE APPORTIONMENT 


Sec. 205. (a) For each of the fiscal years 
1984 and 1985, 70 per centum of each State's 
allotment under section 204 of this title 
shall be used for elementary and secondary 
education programs in accordance with sec- 
tion 206. 

(b) For each of the fiscal years 1984 and 
1985, 30 per centum of each State's allot- 
ment under section 204 of this title shall be 
used for higher education programs in ac- 
cordance with section 207. 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 206. (a) The amount apportioned 
under section 205(a) from each State's allot- 
ment under this title shall be used by the 
State educational agency to strengthen ele- 
mentary and secondary education programs 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section. 

(bX1) Not less than 70 per centum of the 
amount available under this section shall be 
distributed to local educational agencies 
within the State. Each local educational 
agency shall use funds distributed under 
this paragraph for— 

(A) the expansion and improvement of in- 
service training and retraining of teachers 
and other appropriate school personnel in 
the fields of mathematics and science, in- 
cluding vocational education teachers who 
use mathematics and science in the courses 
of study the teachers teach; or 

(B) if the local educational agency deter- 
mines that the agency has met its need for 
such training and retraining and subject to 
the provisions of section 210(c), computer 
learning and instruction, foreign language 
instruction, and instructional materials and 
equipment related to mathematics and sci- 
ence instruction. 

Such training and instruction may be car- 
ried out through agreements with public 
agencies, private industry, institutions of 
higher education, and nonprofit private or- 
ganizations, including museums, libraries, 
educational television stations, professional 
science, mathematics and engineering asso- 
ciations, and other appropriate institutions. 
A local educational agency may carry out 
the activities authorized by this paragraph 
with one or more other local educational 
agencies within the State, or with the State 
educational agency, or both. Each local edu- 
cational agency shall assure that programs 
of in-service training and retraining will 
take into account the need for greater 
access to and participation in mathematics, 
science, and computer learning programs 
and careers of students from historically un- 
derrepresented groups, including females, 
minorities, individuals with limited-English 
proficiency, the handicapped, and migrants. 

(2A) The State educational agency shall 
distribute 50 per centum of the funds avail- 
able under this subsection to local educa- 
tional agencies within the State according 
to the relative number of children enrolled 
in public and nonpublic schools within the 
school districts of such agencies. 

(B) The State educational agency shall 
distribute 50 per centum of the funds avail- 
able under this subsection based on the rela- 
tive number of children aged 5 to 17 who— 

(i) are from families below the poverty 
level as determined under section 
111(cX2XA) of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965; and 

(ii) are from families above the poverty 
level as determined under section 
1110 % 2) B) of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965: 
in the public schools of the local education- 
al agencies within the State. 

(3) The State educational agency shall 
renew payments to local educational agen- 
cies under this subsection based upon the 
criteria set forth in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection and a determination by the State 
educational agency that the local education- 
al agency is implementing the program as- 
sisted under this title so that a substantial 
number of teachers in the public and pri- 
vate schools in the school district of such 
agency are served and several grade levels of 
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instruction in such schools are involved in 
the program. 

(cX1) If a local educational agency is 
spending funds under subsection (b)(1)(B), 
not to exceed 30 per centum of the funds 
available to the local educational agency 
under subsection (b) may be used for the 
purchase of computer and computer-related 
instructional equipment. 

(2) If a local educational agency is spend- 
ing funds under subsection (bX1XB), not to 
exceed 15 per centum of the funds available 
to the local educational agency under sub- 
section (b) may be used to strengthen in- 
struction in foreign languages. 

(d) Not less than 20 per centum of the 
amount available under this section shall be 
used by the State educational agency for 
demonstration and exemplary programs 
for— 

(1) teacher training and retraining and in- 
service upgrading of teacher skills in the 
fields of mathematics and science, foreign 
5 instruction, and computer learn- 
ng, 

(2) instructional equipment and materials 
in such fields and necessary technical assist- 
ance, 

(3) special projects for historically under- 
represented and underserved populations 
and for gifted and talented students, and 

(4) the dissemination of information to all 
local educational agencies within the State 
relating to the exemplary programs in the 
fields of mathematics, science, foreign lan- 
guages, and computer learning. 


In providing financial assistance for such 
demonstration and exemplary programs, 
the State educational agency shall reserve 
not less than 20 per centum of the amount 
available under this subsection for special 
projects in mathematics and science, foreign 
languages, and computer education to his- 
torically underrepresented and underserved 
populations of students, including females, 
minorities, handicapped individuals, individ- 
uals with limited-English proficiency, and 
migrant students, and to programs for 
gifted and talented students. The programs 
for gifted and talented students may include 
assistance to magnet schools for such stu- 
dents. 

(e) Not less than 5 per centum of the 
amount available under this section may be 
used by the State educational agency to pro- 
vide technical assistance to local education- 
al agencies, institutions of higher education, 
and nonprofit organizations, including mu- 
seums, libraries, and educational television 
stations, in the conduct of programs speci- 
fied under subsection (b). 

(f) Not to exceed 5 per centum of the 
amount available under this section may be 
used by the State educational agency for— 

(1) the State assessment required by sec- 
tion 208 of this title; and 

(2) the costs of administration and evalua- 
tion of the program assisted under this title. 


HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Sec. 207. (a) The amount apportioned 
under section 205(b) from each State's allot- 
ment under this title shall be used by the 
State agency for higher education for 
higher education programs in accordance 
with the provisions of this section. 

(b)(1)(A) Not less than 75 per centum of 
the amount available for this section shall 
be used by the State agency for higher edu- 
cation for grants to institutions of higher 
education in accordance with the provisions 
of this subsection. 

(B) The State agency for higher education 
shall make funds available on a competitive 
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The Senate should take note of the 
fact that within the present bill there 
are provisions which allow a quota of 
40,000 persons per year from Canada 
and Mexico. All other countries are al- 
lowed an allotment of 20,000 per year. 

Mr. President, I can see no reason 
for this 40,000 allotment. It is contrary 
to the principle of equal treatment of 
all countries which has come to be em- 
bodied in our immigration laws. Under 
this bill, the unused portion of the 
quota of Canada is to be transferred 
from Canada to Mexico. This com- 
pounds the breach of the principle of 
equal treatment and futher enshrines 
Mexico in our legislation as a specially 
favored nation in terms of immigra- 
tion. 

The Library of Congress has provid- 
ed me with the following statistics on 
Canadian immigration to the United 
States since 1972: 


1981(preliminary) 

As Senators will note, this is an aver- 
age of about 11,000 immigrants per 
year. It is patently clear that Mexico, 
under this bill, will receive almost 
30,000 of Canada’s 40,000 quota if the 
average of the last 10 years of Canadi- 
an immigration continues. Certainly, 
Mexico would receive between 20,000 
and 25,000 of Canada’s annual allot- 
ment of visas. 

Adding the unused portion of Can- 
ada’s allotment to Mexico’s allotment 
of 40,000 would bring the annual allot- 
ment of Mexico up to the 60,000 to 
70,000 range on an annual basis. This 
is over three times the allotment for 
all other countries, Canada excepted. 
Is this an equitable situation? Certain- 
ly not. 

Mr. President, what the 40,000 allot- 
ment with its transfer provision repre- 
sents is in fact a supplemental amnes- 
ty program for Mexican aliens. Lets be 
frank, it is clear that the framers of 
the bill recognizing the massive prob- 
lem of illegal Mexican immigration 
have attempted to take another easy 
way out. Rather than deny amnesty to 
prevent establishing a dangerous 
precedent and to send a clear signal to 
the Mexican Government and to indi- 
vidual lawbreakers—potential and 
actual—they have simply caved in and 
incorporated an amnesty provision 
into the bill. Rather than emphasizing 
increased enforcement capabilities to 
stem the flood tide of illegals, this in- 
equitable and strange provision which 
would allow Mexico perhaps 60,000 to 
70,000 visas allotments was incorporat- 
ed into the bill. 
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My amendment is simple and direct. 
It merely places Mexico and Canada in 
the same position as all the other 
countries of the world under this bill. 
Mexico and Canada would have an al- 
lotment of 20,000 rather than 40,000 
and there would be no transfer of 
unused portions of the allotments. 

I urge my distinguished colleagues 
to reflect carefully on the implications 
of a massive amnesty program. Is 
there any real reason for an additional 
supplementary amnesty program? To 
this Senator, Mexico needs no more 
extraordinary treatment under this 
bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be in order for me to ask 
for the yeas and nays on each amend- 
ment to be voted on separately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator of grouping the three yea and 
nay votes? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on all three amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair and I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina very much. He 
has assisted greatly in accommodating 
our request to expedite this matter 
today. His action just moments ago is 
evidence certainly of that, and I 
deeply appreciate it. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
bill recognizes the very special rela- 
tionship, friendship, and proximity 
the United States has with our contig- 
uous neighbors in trade, commitment 
to democratic principles, and mutual 
strategic interests. 

We must remember that until 1976 
there were no limitations whatsoever 
for Canada and Mexico. Nationals of 
those two countries could enter the 
United States without restriction as 
immigrants. 

By allowing our two contiguous 
neighbors an increased quota, we are 
not increasing overall immigration to 
the United States. The overall cap will 
maintain immigration at its present 
levels. 

The strongest illegal immigration 
pressure and the largest numbers in 
the backlogs are from Mexico. By pro- 
viding these extra visas to our south- 
ern neighbor, we will relieve the pres- 
sure for illegal migration and that is 
why this provision is an important 
aspect of an immigration control bill. 

I urge you to reject the amendment. 

As I have mentioned, this provision 
will, without increasing total immigra- 
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tion to the United States, allow 
Mexico, with the largest numbers in 
the backlogs and the greatest immi- 
gration pressure to have those visas 
not used by our other contiguous 
neighbor—this will reduce both the 
backlogs and the pressure to immi- 
grate to this country illegally when 
visas are not available for legal immi- 
gration. 

Although at present Mexico would 
undoubtedly benefit from this provi- 
sion, at times in our past Canada was 
the country which sent the most im- 
migrants to the United States, and it is 
entirely possible at some future time 
that this provision may be of more 
benefit to our other contiguous neigh- 
bor. 

Again, it simply recognizes the spe- 
cial relationship we have with our con- 
tiguous neighbors. ' 

I urge my colleagues to reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I definitely want to 
address very briefly the issue to at- 
tempt to eliminate legalization. Legal- 
ization, which is a very critical part of 
this bill, is not a reward for violation 
of the immigration laws of the United 
States. It is a practical solution to a 
very critically serious national prob- 
lem. The issue is this: there is a large 
fearful subclass of human beings in 
this country who, according to the in- 
formation received by the Select Com- 
mission and by this subcommittee and 
the full committee, for fear of being 
discovered, fail to report crimes 
against their property, their person 
and their family, and often do not 
seek medical help unless it is to give 
birth to a U.S. citizen child, and they 
are those who will not complain about 
exploitation in the working place, and 
that cannot be good for this country. 
Somehow it indeed diminishes us in 
known and unknown ways. 

Furthermore, this Congress, and suc- 
cessive administrations, must bear 
some of the responsibility for this 
flourishing of a subsociety of illegal 
aliens within our country. Beginning 
with what was known as the Texas 
proviso and continuing on to the 
present day, we have tacitly approved 
their illegal entry into this country by 
failing to provide adequate funding or 
manpower for the Immigration Serv- 
ice year after year, after year, and by 
looking the other way as these aliens 
came by the hundreds of thousands to 
take job opportunities in this country. 

What a curious situation, where it is 
legal for an employer to hire an illegal 
but it is illegal for the illegal to work. 
Only in America. 

Nevertheless, these undocumented 
workers are here illegally and, most 
importantly, if we could not find them 
coming in how do we find them to get 
them out? I do not want to be part of 
the hunt that that entails. I do not 
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want to be part of a country that is 
embarked on that kind of a hunt. 

So there are the three major goals 
of legalization. They are, the first one, 
to avoid wasteful use of the INS limit- 
ed enforcement resources. We are un- 
likely to obtain as much enforcement 
for our dollar if the INS attempts to 
locate and deport those who have 
become well-settled in this country, 
rather than to prevent new illegal 
entry or visa abuse. 

The second goal is to allow depend- 
ent employers to continue lawfully 
hiring from this pool of labor. 

The third is to eliminate that illegal 
subclass now present in our society be- 
cause not only does this illegal status 
and their resulting weaker bargaining 
position cause these people to depress 
U.S. wages and working conditions but 
it also hinders their full assimilation 
into our public culture. And then they 
remain a fearful and clearly exploit- 
able group within U.S. society. 

So, this is a most extraordinary act 
of generosity and grace that we do 
with legalization and typical of our 
Nation’s historical motives. 

We also provide here that those who 
are designated as temporary resident 
aliens and permanent resident aliens 
are to receive certain benefits but not 
fully funded welfare benefits, not the 
full spectrum of assistance, but they 
will receive emergency medical care 
and disability. 

In addition we provide for block 
grant assistance to these persons in 
this bill. We do not intend the pro- 
gram to become an unfair burden for 
State and local governments. It is a 
shared responsibility and the legisla- 
tion fully recognizes that. 

I emphasize again, Mr. President, it 
is not a program to reward those who 
violate our laws but rather a most rea- 
sonable and gracious and grace-filled 
approach to a problem of serious na- 
tional import of people who have been 
here, have established equities and 
have raised their children in the 
United States. 

The comments with regard to immi- 
gration quotas, that amendment and 
the education of alien children, I will 
come back to at a later time. I yield to 
my colleague from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
welcome the very excellent statement 
of the Senator from Wyoming in indi- 
cating both his serious reservations 
and strong opposition to the elimina- 
tion of the legalization program from 
this legislation. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that these 
proposals on legalization have been 
recommended to the Congress and to 
the Senate of the United States and to 
the American people by Republican 
and Democratic Presidents alike, by 
Presidents Ford and Carter and even 
President Reagan, who had somewhat 
different approach than has been in- 
cluded in this legislation, but in terms 
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of the concept and in terms of the 
commitment to the issue of legaliza- 
tion, his support, according to the At- 
torney General, are really very clear. 

I believe that the Presidents of the 
United States, the Attorneys General 
of the United States, the Select Com- 
mission, which voted unanimously in 
support of legalization, they have all 
understood that the legalization provi- 
sion is essential for two extremely im- 
portant reasons: First of all, it is essen- 
tial for humane and compassionate 
reasons. 

If we were to accept the concept 
behind the amendment from the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, what we 
would really be saying to millions of 
people in this society is that we are 
going to round up people all over this 
Nation in massive sweeps, trying to 
identify and sweep up undocumented 
aliens, and we would be getting not 
only undocumented aliens but thou- 
sands of American citizens as well, 
who would be put in chains and 
clapped in local jails, separated from 
their families, children not knowing 
where their mothers and fathers are, 
who virtually disappear for 24 or 36 
hours until they can find someone to 
get them out. That even happens 
today, Mr. President, when we have 
the limited INS sweeps. If we were to 
accept the concept of the Senator 
from North Carolina we would multi- 
ply this many times over. 

As the Senator from Wyoming has 
stated, and as others who have studied 
this situation have said, if you cannot 
stop them at the border you are not 
going to get them in the communities 
of this Nation. That just happens to 
be the fact of the matter. 

Second, Mr. President, this legaliza- 
tion program makes sense from a prac- 
tical point of view. It is really the most 
practical way that we can take a sub- 
class, limited certainly, as I have 
pointed out in earlier debates, but at 
least a part of the subclass of undocu- 
mented aliens, and bring them into 
the mainstream of American life in 
ways in which they can themselves in- 
volve themselves in both the benefits 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 
That is extremely important. 

Mr. President, the most compelling 
and researched proposal in support of 
the legalization program came from 
the Select Commission—a bipartisan 
Commission created by Congress in 
1978, which reported its final recom- 
mendations to Congress in 1981. Their 
report’s recommendations on the le- 
galization program, in which I and all 
15 other commissioners voted unani- 
mously to endorse—including my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Wyoming, 
Senator Simpson, as well as Senator 
DeConcint and Senator MATHIAS— 
remain the most recent, and the most 
thoughtful argument against the very 
amendment being proposed by Sena- 
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tor HELMus to eliminate the legalization 
program proposed in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, for the record I would 
like to read the very carefully consid- 
ered, in fact, the restrained recommen- 
dations, of the Select Commission on 
the importance of establishing a legal- 
ization program in any package of im- 
migration reforms considered by Con- 
gress. 

First, the Select Commission voted 
unanimously to recommend that a 
program to legalize undocumented/il- 
legal aliens now in the United States 
be adopted. 

The Commission held the view that 
the existence of a large undocumented 
population should not be tolerated. 
They found that: 


The costs of society of permitting a large 
group of persons to live in illegal, second- 
class status are enormous. Society is harmed 
every time an undocumented alien is afraid 
to testify as a witness in a legal proceeding 
(which occurs even when he/she is the 
victim), to report an illness that may consti- 
tute a public health hazard or disclose a vio- 
lation of U.S. labor laws. 

In seeking a solution to the problem of a 
large, resident undocumented alien popula- 
tion, the Select Commission has considered 
a range of programs, including massive de- 
portation efforts, the use of existing en- 
forcement procedures and legalization. At- 
tempts at massive deportation would be de- 
structive of U.S. liberties, very costly, sub- 
ject to challenge in the courts and, in the 
end, ineffective. The only time in U.S. histo- 
ry when such a massive deportation effort 
occurred was in the mid-1950’s when the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service ex- 
pelled or repatriated more than 1 million 
aliens. This was done at tremendous cost in 
terms of both money and personnel, and, 
more importantly, violated the civil liberties 
of many Mexican Americans who were forc- 
ibly repatriated to Mexicc. Such an effort 
would not be tolerated today. However care- 
fully designed and implemented, any pro- 
gram to remove 3.5 million to 6 million 
people would almost certainly violate the 
rights of many legal residents without 
reaching more than a small proportion of 
those aliens lacking proper documentation. 


Mr. President, the Commission felt 
that simply continuing existing en- 
forcement techniques would only 
insure the continuation of current 
problems, and we concluded that legal- 
ization is the only realistic response to 
the problem of resident undocumented 
aliens. 

Specifically, the Commission found 
that: 

1. Qualified aliens would be able to con- 
tribute more to U.S. society once they came 
into the open. Most undocumented/illegal 
aliens are hardworking, productive individ- 
uals who already pay taxes and contribute 
their labor to this country. 

2. No longer exploitable at the workplace 
because they are unwilling to avail them- 
selves of the protection of U.S. law, legal- 
ized aliens would no longer contribute to 
the depression of U.S. labor standards and 
wages. 

3. Legalization is an essential component 
of the Commission's total package of recom- 
mendations to stem the flow of undocu- 
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mented/illegal migrants and will aid in the 
enforcement of U.S. immigration laws. It 
will enable INS to target its enforcement re- 
sources on new flow of undocumented/ille- 
gal aliens. 

4. For the first time, the United States 
would have reliable information about the 
sources (specific towns, villages and prov- 
inces) of undocumented/illegal migration 
and the characteristics of undocumented/il- 
legal aliens. This information will further 
facilitate enforcement efforts to curtail 
future flow. It will also enable the United 
States to focus bilateral or unilateral aid 
and investment programs in ways that 
might deter migration at its source. 

In addition, Mr. President, many of 
us on the Commission felt that a legal- 
ization would also acknowledge the 
fact that the United States has had 
some responsibility for the presence of 
undocumented aliens in our country— 
since our laws have explicitly exempt- 
ed employers from any penalty for 
hiring them, namely, the so-called 
Texas proviso. This officially sanc- 
tioned policy has been the pull that 
has brought them here. Because of 
this partial responsibility, the alterna- 
tives to legalization—such as continu- 
ing to ignore their plight or initiating 
mass deportation efforts—would, in 
addition to being harmful to the 
United States, also constitute unfair 
penalties on aliens and their families— 
especially those who already have the 
necessary qualifications to reside here 
legally, although they do not know it. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
address two of the specific criticisms 
voiced against the legalization pro- 
gram contained in the pending bill. 

COSTS OF LEGALIZATION 

The most frequent criticism of the 
legalization program has been the pro- 
jected costs of the program. We have 
all seen the scare statistics paraded by 
various groups opposing legalization, 
suggesting the cost will go over $10 bil- 
lion in 3 years. 

However, all available research—in- 
cluding that undertaken by the Select 
Commission—suggests these cost esti- 
mates are grossly exaggerated. First of 
all, undocumented aliens are here to 
work—that is why we are enacting em- 
ployer sanctions to stem this pull 
factor. It is contradictory, and counter 
to sound logic, to suggest that a large 
number of these undocumented work- 
ers will suddenly go on welfare once 
their immigration status is legalized. 

Furthermore, they are, in many re- 
spects, undocumented taxpayers. Ac- 
cording to the 1980 General Account- 
ing Office report on “illegal aliens: es- 
timating their impact on the United 
States”, they estimate that between 64 
to 75 percent of all undocumented 
aliens are paying Federal income 
taxes, and as many as 88 percent are 
paying social security taxes—yet they 
receive no benefits. 

The GAO also estimated that the 
total—Federal, State, and local—taxes 
paid by undocumented aliens in 1976 
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ranged between $4.8 to $5.7 billion— 
and that figure would be considerably 
higher today. 

In short, even if some of the high- 
cost projections involved in the legal- 
ization program are correct, the fact is 
that undocumented aliens are already 
paying commensurate amount in 
taxes—they are paying their way, yet 
have received no benefits from those 
taxes in the past. 

And future benefits will be limited 
for many of them under the terms of 
the legalization program contained in 
this bill. 

REWARDING ILLEGAL BEHAVIOR 

Mr. President, some have argued 
against a legalization program saying 
it could be seen as rewarding illegal 
behavior. 

The fact, however, is that undocu- 
mented aliens have come here to work 
precisely because it has not been ille- 
gal to hire them. Our immigration 
policies have, over the years, implicitly 
sanctioned the hiring of undocument- 
ed workers. We have had a tacit na- 
tional policy of tolerating their pres- 
ence, of allowing employers to hire 
them without fear of any sanctions of 
law. 

So, Mr. President, there has been no 
illegal behavior involved in this issue. 
Rather, a national problem has devel- 
oped over the years the problem of 
undocumented aliens coming to our 
country—because we have openly of- 
fered them jobs, and because we have 
not adequately enforced our immigra- 
tion laws. 

The issue before us is: How can we 
best respond to this problem? The 
answer—the only answer—is the one 
proposed in this bill: To undertake a 
one-time legalization program in con- 
cert with new enforcement efforts and 
controls. 

Again, Mr. President, the alterna- 
tives—of mass deportations, of allow- 
ing millions of undocumented aliens to 
remain in a subclass in our society, of 
denying them civil liberties—are 
simply out of the question. 

Mr. President, I believe an editorial 
in the Boston Herald-American last 
year put the issue exactly right: 

The purpose of granting amnesty to resi- 
dent illegal aliens is to legitimize persons 
who have become productive members of 
American society but have been deprived of 
the benefits of that society. 

I urge my colleagues to reject the 
amendment offered by Senator 
HELMus to accept at a minimum the 
provisions for legalization contained in 
this bill, which have been endorsed by 
every President of the United States 
in recent years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the Boston Herald-American 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 
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{From Boston Herald-American, June 9, 
1982] 
EXTEND AMNESTY TO THEM 

The purpose of granting amnesty to resi- 
dent illegal aliens is to legitimize persons 
who have become productive members of 
American society but have been deprived of 
the benefits of that society. 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy's amendment to 
the Senate’s immigration reform bill serves 
this purpose by extending amnesty to many 
more resident aliens than previously pro- 
posed by either the Reagan administration 
or other pending legislation in Congress. 

Sen. Alan Simpson, R-Wyo., whose bill 
embodies many of the Reagan administra- 
tion’s immigration reforms, had proposed 
amnesty for those here before January 
1980. Sen. Kennedy persuaded the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to move that date for- 
ward to include those who arrived before 
January 1982, a move unopposed by the 
Reagan administration. 

Sen. Simpson opposed the Kenndey 
amendment because it would allow an esti- 
mated 1.5 million more undocumented 
aliens eligible to become legal residents and 
set back his effort to put a firm cap on the 
number of immigrants. 

Aliens affected by expansion of the am- 
nesty provisions are already in the country, 
however, most of those who would take ad- 
vantage of its provisions to gain a chance 
for citizenship have permanent jobs. Many 
are rearing families. Even if the government 
wished to deport such persons, it would be 
legally and politically difficult, if not impos- 
sible. 

It seems in every way better to bring as 
many of these undocumented aliens as pos- 
sible under the immigration laws by a broad 
amnesty that will free them from the fear 
of deportation and deliver them, as well, 
from exploitation by unscrupulous com- 
ployers taking advantage of their illegal 
status. That is why we favor the Kennedy 
amendment to move the eligibility cutoff up 
to Jan. 1 of this year—a date that will seem 
far less current by the time Congress com- 
pletes action on an immigration bill. 

HUMAN COSTS OF KEEPING A SUBCLASS OF 
UNDOCUMENTED ALIENS IN OUR SOCIETY 

Mr. KENNEDY. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, during this debate it is impor- 
tant that we try to put a human face 
on those faceless undocumented aliens 
we hear some discuss with such aban- 
don and indifference. 

The Senator from Wyoming has 
pointed out very eloquently about how 
this subclass even today is subject to 
extraordinary exploitation and I will 
just mention a couple examples here, 
Mr. President, which I think illustrate 
it. 

I would like to read some cases of 
the plight of the undocumented aliens 
in our society—who are exploited by 
employers and vulnerable to the worst 
kind of abuse. These are some of the 
cases that the voluntary agencies have 
found in recent months, especially the 
American Friends Committee, and 
their stories tell far better than I can 
the real reason why we must have a 
fair and generous legalization pro- 
gram—to finally get this subclass of 
people out into the open and under 
protections of our laws: 
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A raid in Florida results in the im- 
mediate deportation of the Mexican 
parents of three small children who 
were born in the United States—are 
citizens—have lived here all their lives, 
and are now left alone in their small 
trailer with no source of food. 

A young worker in the Northeast 
has a job related accident. His employ- 
er provides immediate emergency 
health care. When he learns of the 
employee’s permanent disability, how- 
ever, he calls the INS and the worker 
is deported. 

A woman in San Diego is seques- 
tered in the house where she works as 
a domestic employee. She will not be 
paid her salary because her employer 
fears she will then leave. She needs to 
see her children who are in Mexico. 
She is told not to use the phone or 
talk to strangers. 

A child in Florida has a severe ear 
infection that requires hospitalization. 
The parents are terrified of the raids 
currently taking place in the State. 
They are afraid that if they are taken, 
their son will have to remain behind 
without their protection. Thus they 
cannot accept the offer of free medical 
care made to them. 

A family in Texas pays $500 saved 
under hardship to get a useless letter 
from a lawyer. They believe this docu- 
ment will protect them from deport- 
ability. The letter states that these 
people are the attorney's clients. But 
when they are apprehended by the 
INS the lawyer does not take any 
action in spite of anxious calls from 


the immigrants. 

There are many other human sto- 
ries—of undocumented aliens working 
under harsh conditions without the 


protections of our laws—working 
“hard and scared”; of families divided, 
of children denied medical care. 

It would be a crime if Congress 
failed to enact a legalization program 
to finally deal with this problem—es- 
pecially when it is enacting new en- 
forcement programs. The two are 
linked. 

But most important, we should not 
forget the human face of this problem 
during our debate today. 

Mr. President, the legalization provi- 
sions in this bill are strict. They are 
stricter than I think are warranted or 
justified, and I have addressed that 
issue earlier in this debate. But I must 
say they are at least an attempt to re- 
flect a humane and a compassionate 
policy toward people and their fami- 
lies, and I will have more to say tomor- 
row in the limited time that we will 
have. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, with 
regard to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) relating to illegal alien chil- 
dren, that amendment would impose a 
serious lifetime hardship on a very dis- 
crete class of children who are not ac- 
countable for their illegal status. 
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These children have no control over 
their parents’ conduct nor over their 
own undocumented status and we 
cannot visit the sins of the parents 
upon the child. 

Public education plays a crucial role 
in maintaining the very fabric of our 
society and sustains our political and 
public cultural values. 

Depriving illegal alien children of an 
education would take an incredible toll 
on the social and economic and intel- 
lectual and psychological well-being of 
the individuals involved and imposes 
some overwhelming obstacles to indi- 
vidual achievement. By not allowing il- 
legal alien children to receive a free 
public education would, in effect, 
create a permanent group of unedu- 
cated persons within our society living 
here. 

Passage of the Immigration Reform 
and Control Act, with its employer 
sanction provisions and the develop- 
ment of the worker authorization 
system, will greatly assist in eliminat- 
ing the problems which give rise to 
this amendment and the Supreme 
Court decision last June. 

But until employer sanctions have 
achieved the desired effect and until 
the legalization provisions deal with 
the portions of the illegal subclass, I 
agree with the Supreme Court that 
the cost to this Nation of not educat- 
ing all children living within our coun- 
try will be far greater than the cost of 
providing a free public education. 

I urge my colleagues to reject this 
amendment at the time of the vote, 
which will be tomorrow. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1268 

(Purpose: To modify provisions relating to 

waiving the two-year foreign residence re- 

quirement with respect to certain foreign 
students) 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senator MOYNI- 
HAN, I send an amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. Dan- 
FORTH), for himself and Senator MOYNIHAN, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1268. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 176, lines 16 and 17, strike out 
“inserting before the period at the end 
thereof” and insert in lieu thereof “striking 
out the period and inserting in lieu there- 
of”. 

Beginning on page 176, with line 21, strike 
out all through line 9 on page 177 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(A) in the case of an alien admitted on or 
before September 30, 1989, under section 
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101 (aX15XF), (i) who is applying for a visa 
as an immigrant described in section 202 
(bX1) and who has obtained his degree from 
a college or university in the United States, 
and who has been offered a position as a 
faculty member or academic researcher in 
the field in which he obtained his degree by 
a United States college or university, or (ii) 
who has obtained a degree in a natural sci- 
ence, mathematics, computer science, or an 
engineering field from a college or universi- 
ty in the United States, who is applying for 
a visa as an immigrant described in section 
202 (b) (1) or (2), and who has been offered 
a research, business, or technical position by 
a United States employer in the field in 
which he obtained such degree, or (iii) who 
has obtained an advanced degree in business 
or economics from a colleage or university 
in the United States, who has exceptional 
ability in business or economics, who is ap- 
plying for a visa as an immigrant described 
in section 202(b) (1) or (2), and who has 
been offered a research, business or techni- 
cal position by a United States employer 
which is in the field in which he obtained 
such degree and which requires such excep- 
tional ability, or“. 

On page 177, line 21, strike out the quota- 
tion marks. 

On page 177, between lines 21 and 22, 
insert the following: “Thirty days after the 
end of each fiscal year, the Attorney Gener- 
al shall prepare and transmit to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate a report setting 
forth the number of aliens who applied for, 
and the number of aliens who were granted, 
waivers of the two-year foreign residence re- 
quirement pursuant to subclause (A) of the 
preceding proviso during the preceding 
fiscal year. The Attorney General and the 
Secretary of State jointly shall conduct a 
study on the impact of the waivers made 
pursuant to subclause (A) of the preceding 
proviso on the professional or technical 
labor requirements of foreign countries and 
jointly shall prepare and transmit-not-later 
than the close of the fiscal year 1986 to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate a report setting 
forth the findings of such study.“. 

On page 163, line 13, insert after “work- 
ers” the following: “(or equally qualified 
workers in the case of aliens (i) who are 
members of the teaching profession or who 
have exceptional ability in the sciences or 
arts)“. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, 
under the bill in its present form, for- 
eign students who come to the United 
States to study at a college or universi- 
ty are required to return to the coun- 
try of their origin for at least 2 years 
before they are permitted to return to 
the United States. 

A provision in this bill in section 212 
allows the Attorney General to waive 
the 2-year requirement in certain lim- 
ited instances. Those limited instances 
require that the person for whom the 
waiver is granted must have received a 
doctor’s degree and that the doctor's 
degree must be in one of the following 
areas: Natural science, mathematics, 
computer science, or engineering. 

Further, the waiver, which is only 
offered to those who have received 
doctor’s degrees and only in these lim- 
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ited fields, can only be granted 1,500 
times per year for university hires and 
4,500 times per year for those who are 
hired by business in the private sector. 

This amendment will do several 
things: First of all, it will remove the 
numerical cap on the number of 
people for whom waivers could be 
granted by the Attorney General. 

Second, with respect to people who 
are hired by colleges and universities 
after they have received their doctor’s 
degree, it will remove the requirement 
that the degree must have been in one 
of certain specified disciplines. 

Third, the amendment provides that 
businesses could hire people in these 
limited fields who have received not 
only a doctor’s degree but also people 
who received a bachelor’s degree. 

Fourth, it provides that businesses 
could also hire people in other fields, 
namely in business and economics, 
who have advanced degrees and excep- 
tional ability in those fields in busi- 
ness and economics. 

In short, Mr. President, the point of 
this amendment is to not only remove 
numerical caps but also broaden the 
category for those people who are al- 
lowed to stay in the United States 
after they have received an education. 

The bill in its present form is under- 
standable, because I think all of us 
recognize that one of the points of 
providing an education in the United 
States for people from abroad is to 
enrich the countries from which they 
came. The United States has felt for 
some time that it has a responsibility 
for trying to improve economic and 
social conditions in other parts of the 
world, and to the extent that we pro- 
vide education for people from those 
parts of the world we not only increase 
the educational experience and the 
breadth of our own people but we also 
enrich those areas of the world from 
which the students come and to which 
they return. Therefore, the notion of 
mandating their return and providing 
very limited waivers and very limited 
exceptions for keeping them in this 
country after their education is cer- 
tainly understandable. 

The problem, Mr. President, is this: 
There is not enough of a relationship 
between the numbers that appear in 
the bill and the purpose desired to be 
achieved by the bill. The numbers 
probably are as reasonable as any 
numbers, and may not be far from 
those necessary. However, they are 
really a guess at the need. 

Second, it is doubtful, to say the 
least, that to require an individual to 
return to his country rather than stay 
in this country will in fact lead that 
individual to return. A person who ac- 
quires skills, say, in engineering or in 
science or mathematics in the United 
States may choose, if he is prohibited 
from being in the United States, to 
return not to the country of origin but 
instead to some other developed coun- 
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try and to share his or her experience, 
education, and talent with that third 
country. 

Finally, Mr. President, it has been 
well recognized in the United States 
that we have our own problems. We 
say over and over again in connection 
with all kinds of legislation on the 
floor of the Senate that we are moving 
into an era of high technology; that 
we are going to have to have well- 
trained people in the United States. 
We hear criticized very frequently, for 
example, in connection with the 
budget debate the quality of our own 
education, whether or not we are pro- 
ducing enough people in the United 
States who are going to have the sci- 
entific, engineering, and mathematical 
skills to move the United States in the 
future. 

Therefore, if we build into the lew 
very strict definitional and numerical 
limitations on those who are permit- 
ted to stay, then it could be argued 
that we are acting contrary to our own 
interests and to our own future. Mr. 
President, this bill not only broadens 
the definitions and removes the nu- 
merical caps of those who would be 
able to stay, but the amendment does 
a couple of other things which deserve 
comment. 

First, it sunsets the waiver authority 
given to the Attorney General. Under 
the bill in its present form, there is no 
sunset; it is permanent. This sunsets 
the waiver authority beginning in 
1989, so that it builds into the bill a 
practical necessity that we in Congress 
analyze the policies that we are trying 
to pursue by attempting to encourage 
or require people who are educated in 
this country to return to their country 
of origin. 

Second, it requires the Attorney 
General to report each year to the Ju- 
diciary Committee how many waivers 
have been sought and how many have 
been issued in any given year. Even 
with this amendment, the Attorney 
General must find it in the public in- 
terest to waive the 2-year requirement, 
which is a grant of discretion to take 
seriously. 

The amendment also, at the end of 3 
years, requires the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of State to conduct 
a study of the impact of the waiver au- 
thority on foreign countries. So, per- 
haps, with some data and a require- 
ment of the study, we shall be in a 
better position, a few years down the 
road, to make policy in this area than 
I feel we are in now. 

Finally, the amendment would keep 
the current law on labor certification 
for members of the teaching profes- 
sion and those who have exceptional 
ability in the sciences or arts. Keeping 
this provision in the current law, 
rather than dropping it out, as is the 
case in the bill, will assure our aca- 
demic community that that communi- 
ty is free to recruit the best minds for 
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teaching and research. Clearly, that is 
what excellence in education requires. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to yield on the bill. Does 
he wish it on the amendment? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I believe there are 
20 minutes provided on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Whatever time the 
Senator desires. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
yield time on this side. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
shall be brief. I thank the Senators for 
allowing the learned Senator from 
Missouri and me to offer this amend- 
ment which they have been so gra- 
cious already to declare to be accepta- 
ble to them. 

The amendment I offer with Sena- 
tor DANFORTH improves S. 529, the Im- 
migration and Reform Act of 1983, by 
expanding the authority of the Attor- 
ney General to waive the proposed 2- 
year home residency requirement for 
foreign students seeking to adjust 
their immigration status to that of 
permanent resident. 

It is my impression that the Judici- 
ary Committee inserted the 2-year 
home residency requirement in order 
to reduce the number of foreign stu- 
dents who sought employment in the 
United States strictly as a means of 
adjusting their immigration status 
thereby enabling them to remain in 
this country upon graduation. I also 
understand the committee’s desire to 
ease immigration pressures on the 
United States by encouraging political 
and economic development abroad. 

I quite agree with the committee’s 
intent and share its concerns. Howev- 
er, I fear that this provision, as pres- 
ently written, will have a most serious 
impact on our Nation’s scientific re- 
search and technological development. 
The residency requirement may very 
well deprive American industries and 
universities of talented individuals 
who are very much needed if the 
United States is to maintain its com- 
petitive position in the world market 
at this critical point in history. 

For this reason, I have joined with 
my distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri in suggesting several modifica- 
tions of the waiver authority granted 
to the Attorney General. These in- 
clude, first, removing the numerical 
cap on waivers; second, deleting the 
disciplinary requirement for foreign 
students offered faculty positions; 
third, requiring the Attorney General 
to study the effects of the waivers on 
the brain drain from developing coun- 
tries; and, fourth, providing a sunset 
provision to insure that the waiver 
program receives adequate review 
before being renewed after 6 years. 
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All of these changes will provide the 
Attorney General with the flexibility 
necessary to protect America’s eco- 
nomic interests. I urge my colleagues 
to support this carefully crafted and 
much-needed amendment. 

Mr. President, I make three points 
which I hope might be heard beyond 
the confines of this Chamber. The 
first is that, in endorsing this amend- 
ment, the Senate recognizes what I 
think can fairly be called the principle 
of the universality of science. Scien- 
tists, perhaps more truly than can be 
said of most other persons, are citizens 
of the world. As science advances, so in 
time, does the store of knowledge 
available to persons everywhere; it 
cannot be kept from emigrating. Nor 
should it be. 

It is one of the great achievements 
of western civilization, indeed of the 
classical tradition, that knowledge is 
thought properly to be available to 
any who might use it and that men 
and women of knowledge should move 
freely from one society to another. 

I once had the occasion to give an 
address at a convocation of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, in 
which honorary degrees were given to 
myself, to a German publisher, and to 
Andrei Sakharov. Sakharov was not 
there. Sakharov could not leave his 
country to attend. A Nobel Prize laure- 
ate was not allowed the freedom of 
movement that scientists have known 
since modern science began. Today, by 
supporting the amendment before us, 
we assert that freedom of movement, 
and we celebrate it. 

Second, with this amendment I be- 
lieve we recognize the great complex- 
ity of the academic lives of scientists. 
Indeed we are acknowledging the com- 
plexity of the experience of education 
and learning—more so than is usually 
reflected in legislation. Excellence in 
academic work does not always bring a 
masters or doctoral degree. In the 
same way, some work goes well past a 
doctoral level to postdoctoral work, as 
there are some kinds of scientific en- 
deavor that can only be done over 
many long years of laboratory work in 
a direct working relationship with the 
faculty or professor. 

Finally, Mr. President, I submit that 
the Senate ought to be, and in this 
case is being, very careful about how 
we classify knowledge. I once served as 
a vice president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, which is our oldest and largest 
scientific organization. We have 20 di- 
visions in the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science today. 
I should think we shall have 30 in 10 
years’ time and would not be surprised 
if, 10 years after that, there were 20 
once again. There is a constant 
merger, mutation, migration, and mi- 
tosis, whereby disciplines and subject 
matter expand, diverge, return, com- 
bine. It is the nature of the wondrous 
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world of science and it is not for us ea- 
gerly or confidently to try to classify 
it. 

Might I say, with respect to the vital 
fields of computer science and engi- 
neering, that the equally to be inacces- 
sible worlds of linguistics and semi- 
otics will have as much to do with the 
development of computer technology 
in the next generation as electronics 
has had in the generation just past? 

It was an electrical engineer at MIT 
who invented the first memory core 
for the first generation of computers. 
It was a social scientist at Carnegie- 
Mellon University, Dr. Herbert A. 
Simon, who won a Nobel Prize for 
demonstrating computers doing some- 
thing alarmingly like thinking. He is a 
social scientist. Who will be the lin- 
guist who finally puts it all together 
into something unimaginably difficult 
for the rest of us to deal with I do not 
know. But not knowing, it is best that 
we maintain very broad and flexible 
boundaries in our classifications, even 
as we maintain quite open doors to 
men and women of learning through- 
out the world, especially those whose 
great moments are ahead of them as 
indeed is the case with young persons. 

So I thank the managers of this im- 
portant legislation. I might take just 
another 12 seconds to say that the 
whole Nation is proud of what Senator 
Simpson and Senator KENNEDY are 
doing with this legislation, and I for 
one surely want to be among those 
who early on attests his intention to 
vote for whatever in their collective 
judgment is the final outcome. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New York for 
his very gracious remarks, and I very 
much appreciate them because I have 
watched him in his many varied inter- 
ests in this body, paying particular at- 
tention to the immigration reform 
issue. He has been very helpful not 
only last year but again in this session. 

Mr. President, I would have maybe 2 
minutes of remarks. This amendment, 
I think, constitutes a reasonable com- 
promise between the committee’s in- 
tention to slow the brain drain from 
developing countries by requiring 
their students to return home after re- 
ceiving an education in the United 
States and, of course, the very real 
needs of U.S. industry and universities 
for a limited number of these foreign 
students in high tech and other criti- 
cal discipline areas. 

The whole theory behind the origi- 
nal measure, this provision of it, when 
Congressman Mazzol and I and other 
sponsors were reviewing it, was that 
we tried to see what had happened 
with the noble concepts from which 
sprung the Fulbright program and 
many other programs. They were 
crafted to allow foreign students to 
come to this Nation to go to the fine 
schools in Boston and South Bend or 
Laramie, Wyo., and learn and then 
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return to their home nations, sharing 
what they had learned here, that 
fabric that makes America so unique 
and such an extraordinary Nation. 

But that did not happen. There were 
many abuses and they did not work as 
planned. Many of those students ad- 
justed status, others simply did not 
adjust status. Some of them went into 
the underground, some of them just 
disappeared from the rolls. Many mar- 
ried, and there are many, many ways 
they were accommodating themselves 
into this country and not returning 
home. 

So that was our reason, and in trying 
to do that we indeed became very 
much aware we were heavily imping- 
ing upon high tech and faculties and 
student populations. 

So under this amendment submitted 
by Senator DanrortH and Senator 
MOYNIHAN, the Attorney General will 
be permitted to grant waivers of the 2- 
year home residency requirement for 
foreign students in order to allow, or 
colleges and universities to obtain 
needed faculty members and to allow, 
U.S. industry to obtain these high 
tech employees, which they need to 
compete in the worldwide market. 

I think the annual reports under 
this amendment which are provided to 
the Congress will provide us with the 
information we require for our over- 
sight function and the sunset provi- 
sions will provide for the termination 
of the waivers unless the Congress 
deems it to be “in the national inter- 
est” to continue the program. 

So this is an amendment that is ac- 
ceptable. I want to thank Senator 
DANFORTH for his usual thoughtful- 
ness and expressiveness in things he 
believes in. I also want to thank Sena- 
tor MOYNIHAN for his most extraordi- 
nary interest in this situation and this 
most constructive and thoughtful as- 
sistance for many months. It is cer- 
tainly an acceptable amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as remains on 
the amendment. 

(Mr. DURENBERGER assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I, 
too, what to commend Senator Dan- 
FORTH and Senator MOYNIHAN for this 
particular amendment and urge its 
adoption. 

Just for the benefit of the Senate, so 
that we know where we are on this 
issue—when the bill was reported out 
from the committee a year ago, a little 
over a year ago, it had no provision in 
it to allow students of exceptional abil- 
ity and merit to adjust their immigra- 
tion status without leaving the coun- 
try. 

Then on the floor last year when we 
considered this in the Senate, Senator 
Simpson, and the Senate, accepted an 
amendment which I offered, which is 
in the bill currently, and to which this 
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amendment is directed. It permits the 
numbers which have been mentioned 
by the Senator from Missouri, some 
1,500 university students, some 4,500 
of those who are involved in American 
industry, to adjust their status each 
year. 

At that time it did not seem to me to 
be wise to try to list or identify the 
particular categories, and the lan- 
guage which is included in the current 
legislation provides for giving those 
waivers to young people of exceptional 
merit and ability and it is left in a 
broader category than the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from New York. 

Also the legislation had no provi- 
sions for sunsetting it after a few 
years. I would have even preferred if 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri and the Senator from New 
York had left out the sunset provi- 
sions, even though I have complete 
confidence that as long as the Senator 
from Wyoming is chairman of the Im- 
migration Subcommittee, which I fore- 
see as being for many, many years, 
that matters affecting immigration 
will have his attention, and certainly 
there may very well be need for the 
subcommittee to consider both the 
categories and the numbers at some 
future time. 

The reason for the 1,500 and the 
4,500 which are included in the legisla- 
tion is because they are significantly 
above those which are being adjusted 
and considered necessary both by the 
universities and the private sector at 
the present time. 

But I think the Senators are correct 
in eliminating those particular figures, 
and I think it is important for us to 
review those particular categories in 
the future—although I hoped we could 
have avoided the sunset provision. 

But, for the reasons that have been 
very well stated here, there has been a 
balance which I know the Senator 
from Wyoming and others have felt is 
needed that we, on the one hand, do 
not want to be involved in legislation 
which is basically going to be brain- 
drain legislation, of taking the most 
talented and creative and imaginative 
minds from less developed countries— 
of giving them the skills and talents— 
yet not encourage them to return to 
their nations. I think the Senators 
have made the case, and I think it is 
an accurate one, that in these particu- 
lar categories of individuals with these 
skills, if they do not remain in the 
United States they quite likely will go 
to other industrial nations and will be 
able to use their skills in ways which 
may very well be counter to the 
medium- and long-term interests of 
the United States, whether it is from a 
commercial or perhaps even from a 
military point of view. 

This is a limited program. I think it 
does reflect an appropriate balance 
and a sensitivity of the Members of 
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this body, and it is an amendment 
which I would hope we would accept 
at this time. 

As the Senators know, there is some 
difference in this approach in the 
House, and I would certainly invite the 
continued interest of the two Senators 
as we fashion and shape an adjust- 
ment in the conference committee so 
that we can address what I consider to 
be, and I know the Senators consider 
to be, a matter of very significant and 
important interest not just to the uni- 
versities and American businesses but 
I think to our whole country and its 
economy and the ability of many of 
the most exceptional and skilled indi- 
viduals to be able to apply their skills 
and talents in the interests of our 
Nation. 

I hope the Senate will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has expired on the amendment. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. DANFORTH). 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
may I, and I am sure on behalf of my 
friend from Missouri, once again ex- 
press our appreciation to the manag- 
ers of the legislation for their very 
generous and open attitude in this 
matter. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
again thank the Senator from New 
York. 

I would certainly be remiss in not 
mentioning that, indeed, it was my 
good colleague on the subcommittee, 
Senator KENNEDY, who first recog- 
nized this issue for the critical one 
that it was and began the remedial 
action in the August debate of 1982. 
Now we have brought that to full frui- 
tion. I think we have something that 
recognizes what was presented to us as 
a serious problem and I am very 
pleased at the result. 

Mr. President, in reviewing the 
status of matters, we have Senator 
Bumpers, who is coming to the Cham- 
ber shortly with an amendment. Sena- 
tor Baucus and Senator WARNER are 
diligently working on resolving an 
issue with regard to user charges as 
expressed in the legislation. 

I see Senator WARNER is here on the 
floor and he may have something to 
report. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
inform the managers of the bill that 
Senator Baucus and I are trying to 
work out a procedure by which one of 
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us lays down an amendment and, in all 
probability, the other would amend 
that pending amendment in the 
second degree and then proceed into 
debate. I will defer until the Senator 
from Montana arrives in the Chamber. 
He will be here momentarily. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1269 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Virginia (Mr. WARNER) 
proposes an amendment numbered 1269. 

Amend section 102, subsection 114 on page 
121, line 14, by deleting the word “shall” 
and insert the word “may” after the words 
“Secretary of State“. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
extend my congratulations to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming and others who 
have drafted this legislation, especially 
the visa waiver section of the bill. 

With the adoption of this section of 
the bill, one of the major obstacles to 
increased travel from abroad by tour- 
ists and business people will be elimi- 
nated. 

This provision goes a long way 
toward the effective implementation 
of the National Tourism Policy Act, a 
measure of which I was a cosponsor 
and, as cochairman of the Senate 
Tourism Caucus, I actively support. 

Mr. President, there is, however, a 
section of the bill having to do with 
the entry fees which causes me some 
concern. It stands in the face of the 
Tourism Policy Act, in my judgment, 
and I am inquiring if the Senator from 
Wyoming is aware of this problem and 
also if the Senator is open to modifica- 
tion of this section. 

As the Senator from Wyoming is 
aware, numerous organizations, in- 
cluding the Travel & Tourism Gov- 
ernment Affairs Policy Council, the 
Motor Coach Tour Industry Associa- 
tion, the Air Transport Association of 
America, and the American Automo- 
bile Association have all expressed 
their concern over the hasty imple- 
mentation of this section, and the 
problems, which might ensue. 

By making the modification I sug- 
gest, the Senate will bring the bill in 
conformity with the House, thereby 
effectively resolving the problem asso- 
ciated with the entry fee issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD certain documentation to sup- 
port the views of the enumerated or- 
ganizations about which I have 
spoken. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., May 9, 1983. 
Hon. ALAN K. SIMPSON, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Dirksen Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SIMPSON: We wish to use 
this opportunity to express our concern 
about Sec. 114 of S. 529 which would require 
the Attorney General to impose fees on 
aliens entering the U.S. 

A recent survey by the “Official Airline 
Guide” has revealed that of 127 countries 
throughout the world only Venezuela im- 
poses an “immigration fee.” It is true that 
departure fees are common world-wide and 
the U.S. as an example also has a departure 
fee. 

In so far as the U.S. receives its 3rd largest 
share of export earnings from international 
visitors and the U.S. Congress in passing the 
National Tourism Policy Act established a 
policy to . . . encourage the free and wel- 
come entry of individuals traveling to the 
U.S. . . (Sec. 101(b)(4)) Public Law 97-63, 
we do not believe it in the national interest 
to charge a fee for this type of alien visitor 
who in essence is responsible for creating 
289,000 jobs in the U.S. 

In reviewing Committee Report (98-62) 
the Congressional Budget Office estimates 
that the cost to INS of increasing border pa- 
trols (the only reference to costs recover- 
able under Sec. 114) will be approximately 
$85 million in 1984 and $70-80 million annu- 
ally thereafter. The report further goes on 
to note that “based on information provided 
INS,” CBO estimates (that the cost of proc- 
essing aliens) will cost INS $40 million a 
year. CBO further suggests that “the INS 
would be able to recover this cost by impos- 
ing a fee of 20 cents per entry in 1983, with 
small upward adjustments in subsequent 
years to reflect inflation. This fee would be 
classified as a revenue to the government. 
In reviewing this proposal we infer: 

(1) The majority of the increase in costs 
to INS are attributable to supplemental 
border patrols and enforcement activities; 

(2) These costs are largely unrelated to 
the processing of short term business and 
pleasure travelers to the United States; 

(3) These costs will thus be recovered, to 
an undefinable degree, from users“ who 
neither generate these costs nor benefit 
from the facilities and services“ provided. 

It is our view that a fee imposed on inter- 
national visitors” is discriminatory. Present- 
ly, the airlines indirectly bear the costs of 
inspection facilities, and the cost to briefly 
examine passports and visas, a government 
cost, is minimal. 

We urge that you clarify, on the floor, the 
intent of Sec. 114 so as not to include inter- 
national visitors.” 

Sincerely, 
JAMES E. GAFFIGAN, 
Executive Director. 


MEMORANDUM 


USER FEE PROPOSAL CONTAINED IN S. 529, THE 
IMMIGRATION, REFORM AND CONTROL ACT OF 
1983 


Section 114 of S. 529 (see Appendix I) 
would amend the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act by adding a section entitled Non- 
immigrant Visa Fees and Border Facility 
Fees.” Subsection (b) requires that The At- 
torney General. after consultation with the 
Secretary of State shall impose fees for an 
alien’s use of border facilities in an amount 
necessary to make the total of such fees 
substantially equal to the cost of maintain- 
ing and operating such facilities and serv- 
ices.” 
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Included in the Committee Report (No. 
98-62) is the Congressional Budget Office 
(CBO) Cost Estimate (Appendix II) which is 
germane to the fee issue. CBO estimates 
that the cost to INS of increasing border pa- 
trols (the only reference to costs recoverable 
under this section) will be approximately 
$85 million in 1984, and $70-80 million an- 
nually thereafter. The CBO report further 
finds that “Based on information provided 
by INS” CBO estimates (that the cost of 
processing aliens) will cost INS $40 million a 
year. CBO further suggests that “INS would 
be able to recover this cost by imposing a 
fee of $0.20 per entry in 1983, with small 
upward adjustments in subsequent years to 
reflect inflation. This fee would be classified 
as a revenue to the Government.” 

From this information the following can 
be inferred: 

(1) The majority of the increase in costs 
to INS are attributable to supplemental 
border patrols and enforcement activities; 

(2) These costs are largely unrelated to 
the processing of short-term business and 
pleasure travelers to the United States; 

(3) These costs will thus be recoverd, to an 
undefinable degree, from users“ who nei- 
ther generate these costs nor benefit from 
the facilities and services“ provided. 

It is important to recognize that the legis- 
lative language expressly makes allowance 
for the subsidization of particular users by 
others, i.e. ". . shall impose fees . . in an 
amount necessary to make the total of such 
fees substantially equal to the cost of main- 
taining and operating such facilities and 
services.“ However, a fee structure which in 
design allows an arbitrary assignment of 
cost and benefit has been attempted in the 
past and subsequently addressed in the 
Courts. 

Congress made its initial declaration of 
intent in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act of 1952. Title V provides that: 

. Government activities resulting in 
special benefits or privileges for individuals 
or organizations be financially self-sustain- 
ing to the maximum possible extent”; and 

Regulations prescribing fees be as 
nearly uniform as practicable”; and 

“,.. Fees be fair and equitable, taking into 
consideration direct and indirect costs to 
the Government, value to the recipient, 
public policy or interest served and perti- 
nent facts.“ 

In 1959, a Bureau of the Budget Circular 
was issued, which attempted to interpret 
the 1954 Act for the agencies, and advise 
them with respect to its implementation. 

“Where a service (or privilege) provides 
special benefits to an identifiable recipient 
above and beyond those which accrue to the 
public at large, a charge should be imposed 
to recover the full cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of rendering the service. For exam- 
ple, a special benefit will be considered to 
accrue and a charge should be imposed 
when a Government-rendered service: 

(a) Enables the beneficiary to obtain more 
immediate or substantial gains or values 
(which may or may not be measurable in 
monetary terms) than those which accrue 
to the general public (e.g., receiving a 
patent, crop insurance, or a license to carry 
on a specific business); or 

(b) Provides business stability or assures 
public confidence in the business activity of 
the beneficiary (e.g., certificates of necessity 
and convenience for airline routes, or safety 
inspections of craft); 

(c) Is performed at the request of the re- 
cipient and is above and beyond the service 
regularly received by other members of the 
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same industry or groups, or of the general 
public (e.g., receiving a passport, visa, air- 
man's certificate, or an inspection after reg- 
ular duty hours).” 

The FCC established a fee schedule in 
1964 which imposed a nominal filing fee.“ 
The revenues raised covered approximately 
25 percent of the agency's budget. In 1970, 
in response to the encouragement of both 
Congress and the Executive Branch, the 
FCC raised the fees to recover its full costs 
of operation. A group of cable operators 
challenged the fee structure and the Su- 
preme Court held in 1975 that the assess- 
ment per subscriber was a tax, rather than a 
fee, since it was not related to a special ben- 
efit conferred by the FCC (NCTA v. U.S.). 
In a related case decided simultaneously 
(FCC v. New England Power Co.), the Court 
held that. . no charge should be made 
for services rendered when the identifica- 
tion of the ultimate beneficiary is obscure 
and the service can be primarily considered 
as benefiting broadly the general public.” 
These represent the only Supreme Court 
rulings on these issues. 

In 1975, the FCC issued a new fee sched- 
ule which it perceived to be consistent with 
the Court's ruling. Again the structure was 
challenged, and the Court of Appeals held 
that the new fee structure did not meet the 
Supreme Court's criteria. The FCC was or- 
dered to develop a new fee schedule as well 
as clarify the basis for their assessment. 
The agency interpreted the Court rulings as 
requiring an assessment of fees based, to 
some degree, on the value conferred on the 
user. The FCC ultimately decided that it 
could not quantify the benefit or value 
being conferred upon the user, and suspend- 
ed the collection of all fees in 1977. Though 
a committee was appointed to determine the 
most equitable method of refunding the 
previously collected fees, none have yet 
been refunded. 

Also in 1977, the GAO issued a report 
which took exception with the FCC’s inter- 
pretation of the rulings. “GAO does not be- 
lieve that the Court of Appeals required the 
Commission to measure separately the 
value conferred upon the people paying the 
fee. Instead, based upon interpretation of 
the court decisions, the Commission can es- 
tablish a proper fee schedule based solely 
upon cost.“ Nonetheless, neither GAO nor 
Congress have offered any further assist- 
ance in calculating an equitable fee sched- 
ule based upon cost. 

For purposes of this legislation three basic 
questions arise: 

(1) if fees must reflect ‘direct and indirect 
costs to the Government” (according to the 
1954 Act), what part of INS! costs are 
“fairly and equitably” allocable to the inter- 
national traveler? Which of these costs are 
not already being paid by transportation 
modes in the form of facilities use fees“? Is 
border patrol and enforcement activity an 
appropriate cost to be subsidized by the 
international traveler? 

(2) what part or aspect of the operation of 
such facilities can be considered a “value or 
benefit” which is conferred upon the travel- 
er? INS inspections are distinct from, for ex- 
ample, Department of Agriculture meat 
grading and inspection services as INS in- 
spections in no way provide “business stabil- 
ity or assure public confidence in the busi- 
ness activity of the beneficiary.” Further, 
INS inspections are not performed “at the 
request of the beneficiary” nor do they 
“enable the beneficiary to obtain more im- 
mediate or substantial gains or values.” Pre- 
sumably, the ratio of charges should be set 
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equal to the ratios of marginal benefits and 
the absolute level set to recover full cost. In 
this case, however, it seems clear that all 
benefit is recouped by citizens of the United 
States who are expressly exempted from 
charge by the language of the bill. 

(3) what public policy or interest is served 
by the imposition of such fees on the travel- 
er? The proposed fees are clearly antitheti- 
cal to public policy concerns. 

IMPLEMENTATION PROBLEMS 


There is a multitude of negative implica- 
tions with respect to the implementation of 
Sec. 114 of the bill. For example, the pro- 
posed fee is discriminatory inasmuch as it 
would be imposed upon aliens only. A recent 
survey of 127 countries revealed that only 
Venezuela imposes an “immigration fee.” 
All other head taxes, departure taxes, etc. 
are paid by both aliens and nationals. The 
discriminatory aspect of this fee proposal 
violates a number of international agree- 
ments and many airline bilateral agree- 
ments would have to be modified or renego- 
tiated. In addition, this legislation would ob- 
viously encourage other countries to initiate 
the same practice with an attendant risk of 
abuse. 

There are a number of practical consider- 
ations as well. For example, how would the 
fee be collected? Collection at inspection is 
also problematic. Visitors without U.S. cur- 
rency would have no choice but to interrupt 
the inspection, locate a currency exchange 
desk, and return to the inspection. Collec- 
tion at this point is also inconsistent with 
the ASIST pre-clearance procedure. An in- 
tegral aspect of ASIST clearance is the fre- 
quent performance of Customs inspections 
by INS inspectors, as well as the perform- 
ance of INS inspections by Customs inspec- 
tors. As the legislation requires the imposi- 
tion of INS fees only, some passengers may 
be charged while others are not. Alterna- 
tively, ASIST could be modified, but pre- 
sumably only in such a way as to defeat the 
purpose of the procedure. At airports where 
ASIST has not yet been implemented, col- 
lection of the fee at inspection would of 
course exacerbate existing delays and long 
lines. 

Similar problems would occur with all 
transportation modes; as well as with border 
crossings by foot. At Canadian points-of- 
entry, where visas are not required, inspec- 
tors would encounter the additional difficul- 
ty of distinguishing between aliens and citi- 
zens. An alien who merely claims to be a 
U.S. citizen would be likely to successfully 
avoid paying the fee. It is also possible that 
an alien might simply refuse to pay the fee, 
presenting the U.S. with the option of 
either foregoing the fee or instituting de- 
portation proceedings. 

Also disturbing is the inequity made ap- 
parent by CBO’s observation that the addi- 
tional monies will be primarily used to fund 
border patrols and enforcement activities. 

Finally, as public policy the fee proposal is 
inconsistent with our national economic in- 
terests. Twenty-three million international 
visitors spent $12.2 billion in the U.S. in 
1981 generating $1.1 billion in federal, state 
and local tax revenue and supporting ap- 
proximately 300,000 jobs. At a time when 
our international competitive position is de- 
teriorating and the U.S. is seeking ways to 
prevent further erosion, travel and tourism 
is our third largest source of export income. 
It is clear from our perspective that what- 
ever revenues are raised must be viewed as 
inconsequential relative to the harassment 
and inconvenience that will inevitably be 
imposed upon international travelers. 
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JONES, JONES, BELL, 
CLOSE & Brown, CHARTERED, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1983. 

Hon. ALAN K. SIMPSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Refugee Policy, Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Simpson: In follow-up to 
our telephone conversation, I am writing to 
elaborate on the concerns of the motor- 
coach tour industry with respect to the 
entry fees proposed in Section 114 of S. 529, 
the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1983. 

The imposition of user fees on aliens 
crossing our Mexican and Canadian borders 
by tour bus would be a significant burden to 
the tour bus industry and its clientele. The 
fees would not be cost-effective. They would 
adversely affect the United States tourism 
industry, economy, our balance of payments 
deficits, and our perception throughout the 
world as a country that welcomes the ex- 
change of visitors and ideas through inter- 
national tourism. 

I offer this conclusion for the following 
reasons: 

1. Section 114 violates the specific statuto- 
ry mandate of the National Tourism Policy 
Act of 1981 (P.L. 97-63). Under Section 
101(b)(4), the Act establishes a national 
tourism policy to “encourage the free and 
welcome entry of individuals traveling to 
the United States in order to enhance inter- 
national understanding and goodwill.” 

2. The fee contradicts general foreign 
policy goals of encouraging foreign travel to 
the United States and certainly contradicts 
the general goal and objective of attempting 
to reduce our burgeoning balance of pay- 
ments deficit. In 1981, over 33.6 million Ca- 
nadians crossed our borders into the United 
States. Almost 1.3 million of them came by 
bus. In 1980, the average visitor spent $1,700 
while in the United States. Any federal user 
fee on aliens that would curtail the flow of 
foreign visitors to the United States would 
be counter-productive to our economy. Fur- 
thermore, since one new job is generated for 
every $37,750 spent on travel and tourism, 
any loss of travel and tourism dollars from 
Mexican and Canadian tourists would ad- 
versely affect jobs in the United States. 

3. In the tour bus context, any entry fee 
initiatives from the American government 
would invite an almost certain retaliatory 
“entry fee“ burden by the nations of 
Canada and Mexico. Therefore, it is a real 
and substantial threat to our domestic tour 
bus industry. For the most part, the tour 
bus industry caters to middle, fixed-income 
travelers who would be discouraged from 
the tour package plan by any additional, $5 
to $25 entry fees. Canada, for example, was 
the destination of about 39.8 million United 
States citizens in 1981. Of these visitors to 
Canada, almost 1.5 million traveled to 
Canada by bus. The imposition of retaliato- 
ry border fees on Americans by foreign gov- 
ernments may mean that many of our own 
citizens, including a large percentage of 
senior citizens, may forgo a trip. 

4. The fees would be either too onerous 
and discourage travel, or they would be too 
small to justify the administrative hassle 
entailed in collecting them and enforcing 
the program. The tour bus industry is very 
distressed at the prospect that once the fee 
door is opened, the characteristic bureau- 
cratic enthusiasms about funding all agency 
expenses from this new revenue source will 
occur. All the statutory language in the 
world cannot prevent an enterprising ad- 
ministrator from loading a lot of agency 
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costs on the points of entry to offset other 
general budget expenditures. 

5. Implementation of the alien “user fee” 
poses substantial administrative dilemmas 
related to the method of collecting the fee. 
If a percentage of the fee is to be collected 
in advance as part of a travel package, what 
is the administrative machine that pursues 
collection? Individual payment at the time 
of entry conjures another major irritant for 
the foreign visitor attempting to cross into 
the United States. Will a foreign tourist 
who claims US citizenship be excused from 
the entry fee? What would happen to an 
alien who refuses to pay the fee? Would he 
be deported? We have enough practical bar- 
riers already at our border points. Inevita- 
bly, the proposed entry fee would aggravate 
the already long delays in airline passenger 
entry into our country, as well. Enclosed are 
the foreign visitor statistics of just one 
country, Canada. The practical problems as- 
sociated with collecting the entry fee from 
33 million Canadian visitors to the United 
States is awesome. This problem will only be 
multiplied when all the foreign visitors from 
Europe, Japan, and other areas of the world 
are included. 

6. The proposed user fee is blatently dis- 
criminatory. It is imposed only on aliens. A 
recent study of 127 countries disclosed that 
only Venezuela imposes an “immigration 
fee.“ All other departure taxes, head taxes, 
etc., are paid by both aliens and nationals. 

7. There is an inherent inegality in asking 
a foreign visitor from Canada or Mexico to 
subsidize United States border administra- 
tion and enforcement costs that are totally 
unrelated to processing a Canadian or Mexi- 
can business or tourist visitor. The question 
of why should they pay for border patrols, 
guard dogs, shotguns, vehicles, and search 
lights that have nothing to do with their 
coming and going from the country can le- 
gitimately be raised. The processing of 
aliens crossing our borders is conducted to 
enforce our immigration laws and protect 
our national interests. The proposed fee is 
largely unrelated to the administrative costs 
of processing short-term leisure or business 
visitors. 

The above comments represent a partial 
summary of the serious questions and prob- 
lems engendered by Section 114. 

I appreciate your consideration of these 
concerns, If I can be of any help or assist- 
ance with this issue, please let me know. 

I remain, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES D. SANTINI, 
Attorney at Law. 


UNITED STATES-CANADA TRAVEL STATISTICS 
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AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1983. 
Hon. ALAN K. SIMPSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Simpson: The Air Trans- 
port Association has followed the Immigra- 
tion and Reform Act, S. 529, with great in- 
terest. We are pleased with, and support, 
the visa waiver provision contained in the 
bill, but are concerned about Section 218(b) 
which would require the Attorney General 
to impose fees on aliens entering the U.S. 
for the use of border facilities and services 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ices. 

We oppose the imposition of fees on arriv- 
ing international travelers because the basic 
responsibilities of the INS were established 
by the Congress in the broad national inter- 
est and do not uniquely benefit the airlines 
or airline passengers. The proposed legisla- 
tion directly conflicts with the goal of the 
National Tourism Policy Act of 1981 to en- 
courage the free and welcome entry of indi- 
viduals traveling to the United States,” and 
will inhibit the Secretary of Commerce in 
the performance of his duty to “encourage 
to the maximum extent feasible travel to 
and from the United States. 22 U.S.C. 
Sec. 2123(b)(12). It is also inconsistent with 
the clear policy of the Trade Act of 1974, 
which called for the reduction and elimina- 
tion of barriers to international trade. Fur- 
ther, it also would contravene the treaty ob- 
ligations of the United States under the 
Chicago Convention. 

An INS “user fee” for the use of INS fa- 
cilities for airline passengers would be dis- 
criminatory because the airlines and other 
tenants already bear the costs of the inspec- 
tion facilities at airports. Therefore, there is 
no cost associated with airport inspection 
facilities for the INS. The only remaining 
cost would be for the brief examination of 
passports and visas. Since that inspection is 
performed for the protection of U.S citizens, 
it cannot be interpreted as a service for the 
benefit of the alien. Therefore, it would be a 
violation of the guidelines for user fees as 
expressed by the President in his budget 
message for FY 83. 

The United States would be virtually 
alone in the developed world in assessing 
INS inspection fees if this measure is adopt- 
ed. (While some countries levy departure 
fees they are used generally for tourism pro- 
motion.) For this reason, any change in the 
current law would require protracted con- 
sultations with other nations under the 
terms of existing bi-lateral agreements to 
determine the reasonableness of the new 
charge. The imposition of an INS user fee” 
would invite retaliation and opposition by 
other nations as it did last year when the 
U.S. Customs Service proposed a similar fee 
for its services. (See the attached list for a 
complete summary of those countries and 
groups who opposed the previous proposal.) 
Substantive changes in law with such wide- 
spread international implications require 
thorough examination in a separate hearing 
process. 

Leaders from the tourism industry and 
from cities which have U.S. international 
airports fear that procedures, such as the 
collection of an alien user fee, would create 
more delays for arriving visitors and would 
discourage tourism. Some cities have al- 
ready experienced the negative economic 
impact of a downturn in the tourism indus- 
try as the direct result of the inefficient fed- 
eral inspection system. (See attached memo- 
randum re: Miami International Airport.) 
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The imposition of a fee for INS services 
on aliens will exacerbate ongoing problems 
of congestion at U.S. airports of entry. For 
years the airlines, airports, tourism industry 
and others have worked to minimize long 
delays for aliens and returning citizens 
going through the inspection process. Only 
recently have efforts been successful in ob- 
taining some relief—but these measures are 
just the beginning. The entire inspection 
system, including INS, Customs, and Agri- 
culture must be restructured into a system 
for the most cost-effective and expeditious 
inspection of passengers and cargo entering 
the country. Without significant modifica- 
tion of the current system, stop-gap meas- 
ures, such as user fees.“ serve no purpose. 

We respectfully urge that the imposition 
of an INS “user fee” be deferred and that 
the concept of a consolidated federal inspec- 
tion system, as described in the enclosed 
analysis, be examined as an alternative 
means of improved manpower and financial 
resource management. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. BURHOP, 
Senior Vice President, 
Government Affairs. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE AIRPORT 

Access Task FORCE ON GROUNDSIDE CON- 

GESTION 

FEDERAL INSPECTION SERVICES 


Federal Inspection Services (FIS) at U.S. 
airports are a significant cause of ground- 
side congestion and delay for international 
air passengers and shippers. FIS congestion 
and delay detrimentally impact internation- 
al passenger and cargo facilitation, disrupt 
the ability of arriving international air pas- 
sengers to make planned domestic flight 
connections, significantly affect the move- 
ment of urgent shipments in international 
commerce and can affect the capacity of an 
airport to accommodate international traf- 
fic. 

The Airport Access Task Force recom- 
mends that: 

1. The Federal Government, through the 
Secretary of Transportation, ensure that 
studies funded through Federal planning 
grants to states, regional agencies, and local 
entities address airport ground access prob- 
lems and solutions. Such studies include 
those efforts which lead to the development 
of state, regional, and local land use, trans- 
portation and airport master plans. Timely 
and effective review and coordination be- 
tween the various Federal agencies (FHWA, 
FAA, UMTA, etc.) that provide planning 
funds should be accomplished to ensure 
identification of potential problems involv- 
ing groundside congestion; 

2. Congress encourage and support the 
concept of coordinated and cooperative or 
joint funding of projects to develop airport 
ground access facilities by such agencies as 
the Federal Aviation Administration, Feder- 
al Highway Administration, Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration, state and 
local governments—since many access prob- 
lems are not just airport problems; 

3. Congress encourage and authorize the 
use of Federal funds through existing pro- 
grams for projects to install ground trans- 
portation information systems in airport 
and off-airport terminals. Such information 
systems should provide up-to-date informa- 
tion about available ground transportation 
alternatives for the air traveler; 

4. Congress support and encourage the de- 
velopment of off-airport terminal facilities 
by authorizing the use of Federal funds for 
the development of such facilities. Further, 
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that the Federal Government support and 
encourage the development of these facili- 
ties by ensuring that, during the planning 
and project development of such facilities, 
state and local, as well as Federal authori- 
ties, are made aware of available funding 
and coordinate planning and development 
activities. Further, that airports and airlines 
recognize that these facilities can be a cost- 
effective means of relieving congestion at 
the terminal, approach roads, and parking 
lot of an airport. Finally, efforts should be 
focused on overcoming problems associated 
with remote baggage handling, ticketing, 
and other passenger services; 

5. Services’ procedure be modernized and 
simplified to maximize the efficient use of 
resources (e.g., dual channel ‘“red/green 
door” and “one-step” procedures and auto- 
mated systems such as the National Cargo 
Control System) and that cross-training of 
FIS employees be required; 

6. Congress consider the consolidation and 
streamlining of the Federal Inspection Serv- 
ices so as to expedite passenger and cargo 
flow through ports as well as reduce operat- 
ing costs; 

7. Priority go to staffing that is commen- 
surate with the activity of the port of entry 
so as to minimize delay; and 

8. FIS costs continue to be recognized as 
costs to be borne by all taxpayers, since the 
Federal laws requiring inspection were en- 
acted to protect the nation and all of its citi- 
zens. 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS AND RECOMMENDED 
PRACTICES, FACILITATION, ANNEX 9 TO THE 
CONVENTION ON INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIA- 
TION, JULY 1980 

Annex 9—Facilitation 

3.8.5. Recommended Practice.— Visas 
should in all cases include the following in- 
formation given in the order shown: 

(a) number of visa; 

(b) type of visa; 

(c) date of issue, showing day, month and 
year in that order; 

(d) date of expiry, showing day, month 
and year in that order; 

fe) number of entries permitted; 

(f) authorized duration of each stay. 

3.8.6. Recommended Practice.—Numerals 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0 and the Gregorian 
calendar (with months being spelled out in 
full) should be used in furnishing the infor- 
mation listed in 3.8.5. 

3.8.7. Recommended Practice. When the 
text of the visa is in a national language 
other than English, French or Spanish, one 
of these three languages should also be used. 


IIl.— ADDITIONAL DOCUMENTATION 


3.9 Recommended Practice.—Contracting 
States should not require either from tempo- 
rary visitors traveling by air, or from opera- 
tors on their behalf, any information in 
writing supplementary to or repeating that 
already presented in their identity docu- 
ments. 

3.10 A Contracting State which contin- 
ues to require written supplementary infor- 
mation from temporary visitors traveling by 
air, shall limit its requirements to the items 
and shall follow the format set forth in Ap- 
pendix 3—Embarkation/Disembarkation 
Card. Contracting States shall accept the 
Embarkation/Disembarkation Card when 
completed by temporary visitors and shall 
not require it to be completed or checked by 
the operator. Legible hand-written script 
shall be accepted on the card, except where 
the form specifies block lettering. 
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3.10.1 Recommended Practice.—Con- 
tracting States which require the presenta- 
tion of Embarkation/Disembarkation Cards 
should provide them to airline operators for 
distribution to passengers, 


IV.—PUBLIC HEALTH REQUIREMENTS 


3.11 In cases where evidence of protection 
against yellow fever is required from per- 
sons travelling by air, Contracting States 
shall accept the International Certificate of 
Vaccination or Revaccination in the form 
set out by the World Health Organization in 
Appendix 2 of the International Health 
Regulations (1969). 

3.12 Recommended Practice.—Medical ex- 
amination of persons arriving by air should 
normally be limited to those disembarking 
and coming within the incubation period of 
the disease concerned, as stated in the Inter- 
national Health Regulations (1969), from an 
area infected with one of the three quaran- 
tinable disease (plague, cholera and yellow 
Sever.) 

V.—CLEARANCE PROCEDURES 

3.13 Except in special circumstances, Con- 
tracting States shall not require that identi- 
ty documents be collected from passengers 
or crew before they arrive at the passport 
control points. 

3.13.1 After individual presentation by 
passengers and crew of the identity docu- 
ments, the public officials concerned shall, 
except in special individual cases, hand back 
such documents immediately after examina- 
tion, rather than withholding them for pur- 
poses of obtaining additional control. 

3.14 In giving effect to paragraph 3.2, Con- 
tracting States shall ensure that examina- 
tion by clearance control officials is per- 
formed as expeditiously as possible. 

3.15 Each Contracting State shall make 
arrangements whereby the identity docu- 
ment of a temporary visitor need be inspect- 
ed by only one official at times of entry and 
departure. 

Note.—This provision is intended to 
ensure inspection of the identity document 
of a temporary visitor by only one official 
on behalf of both the Immigration and 
Police authorities. It is not intended to dis- 
courage Health and Customs officials from 
examining the identity document whenever 
this may facilitate health and customs clear- 
ance of the temporary visitor. 

3.16 Contracting States shall accept an 
oral declaration of baggage from passengers 
and crew. 

3.17 Contracting States shall normally ac- 
company inbound passenger baggage inspec- 
tion on a sampling selective basis. 

. . > > . 


MEMORANDUM 


JANUARY 7, 1983. 
To: Honorable Mayor and Board of County 

Commissioners. 

From: M. R. Stierheim, County Manager. 
Subject: Federal Inspection Process, Miami 

International Airport. 

Miami International Airport has for well 
over 20 years suffered with regard to the 
ability to process arriving international pas- 
sengers at an adequate rate. This is basical- 
ly the result of far greater growth at MIA 
than elsewhere and continuation of histori- 
cal staffing patterns by the federal agencies 
favoring areas such as New York. The prob- 
lem is further complicated at Miami by a 
much higher percentage of alien arrivals as 
compared to other major gateways, more 
difficult processing because of points of 
origin and, more recently, because of narcot- 
ics control measures. 
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In spite of tremendous local investment in 
facilities, extensive efforts to obtain im- 
proved agency staffing levels and to obtain 
improved processing procedures, the prob- 
lem is now worse than ever. On the three 
days following New Years day the situation 
at MIA was a disaster. Delays of up to four 
hours were recorded with average clearance 
times during some periods exceeding 2% 
hours. The established goal for Miami is 45 
minutes for peak periods; i.e., worst case. 

The effects of this situation are many, se- 
rious and long lasting: 

1. The international arrivals facility is de- 
signed to meter the flow of passengers from 
the aircraft to the federal inspection pas- 
senger processing stations in Immigration 
and Customs. As a consequence, only limit- 
ed seating is necessary and, therefore, avail- 
able. 

All halls and passageways were jammed. 
Access to rest rooms was restricted. Seating 
for the elderly or infirm was non-existent. 
People became ill. Police were required to 
control the crowds to prevent a riot. Safety 
and health were endangered. Passengers, 
some completing a lengthy and tiring trip of 
up to 10 hours, were forced to stand for well 
over two hours. For the first time in the his- 
tory of Miami International Airport, passen- 
gers had to be held on aircraft as there was 
no space for them in the international arriv- 
als area. 

2. Connecting schedules are based on al- 
lowing 1% hours between flights. Many pas- 
sengers missed connections because of 
delays in processing. Many faced either 
added costs or great inconvenience waiting 
for another flight. 

Airlines, already in a highly tenuous fi- 
nancial plight, were forced to leave with 
empty seats while the passenger holding the 
ticket stood in a line for processing and, in 
many cases, pay for overnight accommoda- 
tions. 

3. One of the major strengths of Miami's 
air traffic system and the economies of our 
air carriers is the international hubbing and 
connecting traffic patterns which have been 
carefully developed during the decade of 
the 70's. This connecting traffic supports 
the routes which provide service for termi- 
nating passengers visiting South Florida 
and also the cargo lift crucial to our commu- 
nity. 

The current problem has been an inability 
to meet volume demands with the staffing 
available and procedures utilized by one of 
the four federal agencies involved in the 
federal inspection process at MIA; namely, 
Immigration, a part of the U.S. Justice De- 
partment responsible to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. It should be pointed out that the staff- 
ing by Immigration during the worst por- 
tion of our recent crisis totaled 13 inspec- 
tors. This is equal to the number of inspec- 
tors available for the same period in 1970, 
thirteen years ago. Permanent staffing at 
the Airport by INS is not acceptable even 
for the off peak traffic periods. Miami abso- 
lutely cannot tolerate this situation. 

Permanent staffing assigned to the Air- 
port by Immigration must be brought to or 
maintained at levels commensurate with 
traffic volume and levels at other major 
international gateways. This means that 
actual trained, available inspectors must 
meet these levels, not “approved positions”, 
“inspectors on temporary assignment else- 
where”, “at the training academy”, etc. 

Regional/District management must rec- 
ognize the peak traffic periods that repeat 
like clockwork year in and year out at the 
Airport and take steps to meet them well in 
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advance. Personnel must be assigned tempo- 
rarily part time to the Airport from other 
duties. Vacations must be scheduled taking 
traffic levels into account, abuses of sick 
and funeral leave must be dealt with as a 
disciplinary matter. Unusual conditions 
must be anticipated and contingency staff- 
ing plans and procedures developed. 

A pool of part time inspectors must be 
budgeted, hired and trained. They should be 
qualified aviation/airport employees so that 
they are available for any emergency. We 
have offered that the employees of the 
Aviation Department be trained for such 
part time requirements. We have even of- 
fered to pay the cost of the part time emer- 
gency employees. 

The alternate solution and the only one 
that will be cost effective and provide the 
framework and management system to pre- 
vent continuous recurrence of incredible in- 
spection clearance delays, is to change the 
system of inspection by creating one federal 
inspection agency with one management 
team, one budget and one responsible 
agency. The four federal inspection agencies 
have shown little willingness in the past to 
pursue this idea of a single inspection 
agency for a major airport even though the 
concept is used at smaller airports and land 
border crossings, and Congress has not been 
willing to legislate the single agency concept 
despite strong recommendations for such an 
inspection system from the General Ac- 
counting Office, various Congressional 
Oversight Committees, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Air Transport Associa- 
tion, fact finding committees, and numerous 
business leaders of national repute who 
have only needed to observe the existing 
four separate agency federal inspection 
system for a few hours, or be briefed that 
such a monster exists, to recommend the 
one agency concept. We understand that 
one of the inspection agencies (Customs) is 
now in support of the one agency concept at 
airports and would strongly support a test 
of such a system. Why not Miami and why 
not now? The more complicated question of 
whether there should be a single agency for 
the entire country can be dealt with sepa- 
rately. 

Miami has the best international facilities 
in the world. It has the greatest internation- 
al potential. It, unfortunately, has the worst 
reputation among international travelers. 
This makes the first item meaningless and 
will destroy the second. 


From the Miami Herald, Jan. 8, 1983] 
END THE STACKUP 


Among international travelers, Miami 
International Airport (MIA) is fast develop- 
ing a reputation as a great place to suffer. 
Inexcusably irresponsible failures by U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS) and Customs officials are solely to 
blame. Their callous disregard for efficiency 
threatens not only the comfort, conven- 
ience, and safety of the travelers that they 
serve so poorly. These officials also endan- 
ger the reputation and economic-develop- 
ment potential of Greater Miami. 

Few times are more predictable as peak- 
travel periods than the first several days 
after Jan. 1. At MIA’s international-arrivals 
center on those days this year, however, the 
peak load almost became a mob. Credit in- 
adequate INS and Customs staffing for 
that. 

Travelers entering that MIA facility had 
just escaped up to 10 hours cramped in air- 
liner seats, bear in mind. Because of the 
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INS-Customs breakdown, this is what they 

found: 

All halls were jammed. Few seats were 
available. Access to restrooms was restrict- 
ed. People became ill. Tempers frayed. 
Eventually police were summoned to control 
the crowds, lest they riot. 

The average international traveler being 
processed through MIA then had to wait 2% 
hours to gain clearance. Some people waited 
as long as four hours. Who wouldn’t be out- 
raged? 

The INS was most to blame. Even under 
normal conditions, INS staffing at MIA is 
skimpy. This time it was worse. For ex- 
tended periods during the peak, only 13 INS 
agents staffed the 34 available inspection 
booths. INS's best effort was to man 19 
booths. Even that level seldom was attained. 
One reason was the unprecedented amount 
of sick and funeral leave taken then by INS 
staff. 

Customs provided 32 agents at peak. Be- 
cause of strict, inefficient procedural rules, 
however, the Customs staff is prohibited 
from doing INS work, so the larger Customs 
staff made little difference. 

This kind of outrage causes many serious 
ripple effects. The bad word travels fast and 
far. International travelers often are trend 
setters and opinion leaders back home. 

Many of them missed connecting flights. 
Neither they nor the airlines need that. Air- 
lines either make money or move operations 
elsewhere. Many are transferring their 
international business from MIA to Hous- 
ton, Atlanta, Dallas-Ft. Worth, even Tampa 
and Orlando. Loss of that market share will 
affect passenger and cargo traffic at MIA. 

It’s simply intolerable that Miami should 
have to bear this unwarranted burden, Bu- 
reaucratic bungling of Federal agencies is 
principally at fault. From Customs and INS 
must come the obvious solution—and fast. 
They must assure sufficient staff at MIA to 
eliminate this recurring debacle. 

Bureaucrats can be slow to move unless 
the political blowtorch of budgetary pres- 
sure is set alight beneath their backsides. 
South Florida’s representatives in Washing- 
ton have plenty of fuel and many matches. 
They should not hesitate to turn the heat 
high. 

WORKING PAPER: CAB AIRPORT Access TASK 
Force: WORKING GROUP C—AIRPORT 
ACCESS AND FEDERAL INSPECTION SERVICES, 
DECEMBER 17, 1982 


(Presented by H. Clifton Madison, Vice 
President, Western Airlines) 


Federal Inspection Services (FIS) at U.S. 
airports are among the major causes of 
groundside congestion and delay for air pas- 
sengers and shippers. FIS congestion and 
delay detrimentally impacts international 
passenger and cargo facilitation, disrupts 
the ability of inbound international passen- 
gers to make planned domestic flight con- 
nections, and can potentially limit the ca- 
pacity of an airport to accommodate inter- 
national traffic. The FIS problem is, there- 
fore, an appropriate area to be addressed by 
the Task Force as part of its examination of 
groundside issues. 

In 1981, over 20 million international pas- 
sengers were processed through FIS at U.S. 
gateway and preclearance airports, and this 
sector of air travel has shown consistent 
growth over the years. It is the stated policy 
of the U.S. government, as articulated in 
the International Air Transportation Com- 
petition Act of 1979, that international air 
travel should be encouraged from a greater 
number of U.S. gateway cities to a greater 
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number of cities abroad. Unfortunately, 
U.S. customs and immigration inspector 
staffing has fallen behind the growth rate 
of international air travel. 

There has been, and continues to be, 
severe congestion in processing internation- 
al travelers through customs and immigra- 
tion formalities at most U.S. airports of 
entry and preclearance airports. Delays, at 
times approaching 2 to 3 hours per flight, 
are not uncommon at the preclearance air- 
ports of Montreal and Toronto and at our 
airports in Alanta, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Fort Lauderdale, Honolulu, 
Los Angeles, Miami, Houston, Minneapolis, 
New York (Kennedy), San Francisco, Seat- 
tle and Tampa, among others. 

International airline operations are cur- 
rently constrained at several U.S. airports 
due to FIS processing limitations. At New 
York (Kennedy), for example, the Airline 
Scheduling Committee must coordinate air- 
craft arrival schedules to accommodate 
hourly passenger processing limitations and 
thereby minimize congestion and delay at 
JFK International Arrivals Building gates 
and inspection facilities. At other airports, 
assignment of processing slots“ for arriving 
aircraft loads constrains operational flexi- 
bility and effective capacity. Unless signifi- 
cant increases in FIS staffing levels or 
streamlining of procedures are made, these 
problems will continue and worsen in the 
future. 

Either adequate numbers of inspectors 
must be authorized by the Congress or a 
high priority program to reduce inspector 
workload—through modernization, simplifi- 
cation, and consolidation of the functions of 
the several inspection agencies—must be ini- 
tiated. Measures to facilitate the entry of 
international air travelers and shipments 
have been recommended, including: 

1. Consolidate the several inspection func- 
tions required for the clearance of travelers 
and goods entering the country. 

2. Reallocate headquarters and regional 
resources to increase inspection agency 
manpower complements in the field. 

3. Reduce and simplify the inspection 
process for Customs and Immigration to 
permit the most efficient use of available re- 
sources. Namely: 

(a) extend preclearance—inspection of 
passengers and baggage prior to departure 
from a foreign country—to other locations, 

(b) implement the red/green door inspec- 
tion procedure—or a modification of it— 
whereby the traveler determines whether or 
not he must go through Customs formali- 
ties, 

(c) extend the one-step inspection proce- 
dure now operational at Edmonton, Hous- 
ton, Kennedy Airport satellite terminals, 
Los Angeles temporary facility and Phila- 
delphia, to other U.S. airports of entry and 
preclearance airports, 

(d) introduce sampling techniques for 
processing air passengers and freight, 

(e) simplify U.S. Customs processing of 
U.S. international air freight through the 
introduction by that agency of an automat- 
ed control system, and 

(f) reduce inspection agency documenta- 
tion requirements to process international 
air passengers and air freight, for example, 
by simplifying the shipper's export declara- 
tion and eliminating arrival/departure cards 
for transit without visa passengers. 

4. Amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to simpli- 
fy U.S. tariff schedule computations for as- 
sessing Customs duties covering freight im- 
portations into the United States, parallel- 
ing those changes already implemented for 
passengers baggage importations. 
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These measures will help meet the contin- 
ued growth of international air travel and 
mitigate the need for major expansions in 
inspector staffing. A significant case-in- 
point is the ASIST procedure recently eval- 
uated at Miami and Los Angeles. The proce- 
dure has simplified and significantly accel- 
erated both immigration and customs in- 
spection formalities, and has been an impor- 
tant first step toward the development of a 
more selective and efficient passenger in- 
spection system which now should be ex- 
panded nationwide. Unfortunately, ASIST 
was terminated by Customs at Miami on No- 
vember 1, 1982. 

Under the ASIST procedure, immigration 
inspectors are augmented with customs in- 
spectors at primary immigration booths. 
The inspectors of the two agencies are cross- 
trained to perform each other's functions as 
well as that of agriculture quarantine. De- 
planing travelers undergo inspection for- 
malities with only their hand-carried bag- 
gage in their possession. If an immigration, 
customs or agricultural problem arises, or if 
duty payment is required, the traveler is re- 
ferred to the appropriate inspection agency 
secondary position. Checked baggage is not 
claimed by the passenger until primary in- 
spection at the immigration booth is com- 
pleted. The airport authorities at Miami 
and Los Angeles, the international airlines 
serving these locations, and arriving travel- 
ers have all acclaimed the ASIST procedure. 
Airports desiring to begin the procedure 
should be permitted to implement ASIST 
and other streamlined procedures at the 
earliest practicable time. 

An immediate, short-term cause of current 
FIS congestion is the misguided reduction 
and curtailment of Customs and Immigra- 
tion Inspectors staffing as a way of curbing 
federal expenditures. Unfortunately, in the 
government wide search for ways to curb ex- 
penditures, efforts are being made to shift 
the cost of providing many government 
services to the "beneficiaries" or users“ of 
such services. 

Airlines and airline passengers are not the 
“beneficiaries” of Customs and immigration 
inspection services. They certainly are 
“users”, but only because they are required 
by federal law to be inspected. They receive 
no special benefit unique to airlines or air- 
line passengers from the inspection, in fact, 
the inspection process itself is a distinct dis- 
advantage in terms of loss of time and con- 
venience. What frequently is overlooked is 
that the federal laws requiring the inspec- 
tion were enacted to protect the nation and 
all of its citizens—by preventing the entry 
of undesirable products and persons, by pre- 
venting the entry of animal and plant dis- 
eases, by tariff enforcement protecting 
American labor and business from destruc- 
tive foreign competition and discrimination, 
and by collecting duties on imported goods. 
The cost of carrying out these laws should 
be borne by all taxpayers. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


FIS staffing levels today are unable to 
meet airport inspection demands without 
long delays and serious public inconven- 
ience. This situation will worsen significant- 
ly unless immediate positive action is taken 
to deal with it. Either adequate numbers of 
inspectors, or a high priority program to 
reduce inspector workload—through the 
steps toward modernization, simplification, 
and consolidation of the inspection process 
cited above, are urgently needed. Other- 
wise, FIS congestion and delay will continue 
to be a major groundside access constraint 
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at U.S international airports and preclear- 
ance airports abroad. 


SUMMARY OF COMMENTS FILED IN CusTOMs’ 
Docket on USER FEES 
1. OCEANAIR LINE 

7-28-82: Seeks exemption of carriers oper- 
ating smaller aircraft “as the additional 
costs would be quite burdensome.” 

2. JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 

7-30-82: Seeks exemption “since U.S. com- 
mercial airlines to and from Japan are not 
charged any such fees as those proposed by 
the U.S. Customs Service.“ 

3. NORTH DAKOTA AERONAUTICS COMMISSION 

7-24-82: “North Dakota commercial air 
taxi operators * * * request an Exemption 
from the coverage of the rule or any part, 
thereof, for small entities.” 

Requests Customs to provide in its rule an 
alternative to the proposed amendments 
which will “* * * minimize such significant 
economic impact of the proposed rule to 
small entities.” Such alternative should ex- 
clude all small commercial on-demand air 
taxi air carriers and other air carriers oper- 
ating 60 passengers or less or 25,000 pounds 
of cargo, or 20 passengers or less or 12,500 
pounds of cargo. 

4. POMPANO AIRWAYS 

1-26-82: Opposed to proposed rule. Pom- 

pano would be adversely affected by regula- 


tion. 
5. AIR JAMAICA 


7-28-82: Opposes proposed rule: 1. Eco- 
nomic burdens; 2. Discriminatory in that Ja- 
maican government doesn’t impose similar 
tax on U.S. carrier; and 3. Would violate 
provisions of Chicago Convention. 

6. EUROPEAN NORTH ATLANTIC CARRIERS 

7-27-82: Opposes proposed rule. Violation 
of Chicago Convention and various bilateral 
air transport agreements. 

7. FAA 

7-28-82: Strongly objects. Costs of activi- 
ties for which Customs proposes to levy 
charges on commercial aircraft operators” 
should be borne by the general public. Vio- 
lates international agreements. 

8. ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 

7-26-82: Opposed. Violates current bilat- 
erals. Would create imbalance between Ali- 
talia and U.S. 

9. AIR TRANSPORT ASSN. OF CANADA 

7-21-82: Opposed. Unwarranted costs on 
Canadian air carriers serving U.S. points. 

10. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

7-23-82: Opposed. . . would be inconsist- 
ent with international treaties and bilateral 
aviation agreements to which U.S. is a 
party.” 

11. HELLENIC CIVIL AVIATION AUTHORITY 

7-26-82: Opposed. Costs should be borne 
by U.S. government. 

12. REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 

7-26-82: Request for extra time. 

13. BELGIAN DIRECTOR GENERAL OF CIVIL 
AVIATION 
‘1-26-82: Opposed. 
14. FRENCH GOVERNMENT 

7-26-82: Authorities are presently study- 
ing proposal. 

15. EMBASSY OF CANADA 

1-26-82: Opposed. Would violate interna- 
tional agreements. 

16. NATIONAL AIR CARRIER ASSN. 

1-26-82: Opposed. 1. Discriminates be- 
tween commercial and private aircraft, 2. 
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Commercial aircraft pay for overtime Cus- 
toms services and should not have to pay for 
normal hours of work, 3. Customs process- 
ing does not directly benefit air carriers; 4. 
Questions of law; and 5. Refrain from impo- 
sition till necessary legislation submitted to 
and approved by Congress. 
17. JAPAN AIR LINES 

7-26-82: Opposed. 1. Proposal based on er- 
roneous construction of I. O. A. A.; 2. Propos- 
al does not meet criteria for permissible 
service fee“; 3. If burden to fall on some 
international airlines, must be done by Con- 
gressional legislation, not Customs regula- 
tion; 4. Airlines should not be expected to 
bear economic burden; and 5. Imposition of 
fees may provoke retaliation by other coun- 
tries against U.S. airlines operating abroad. 

18. NY-NJ PORT AUTHORITY 

7-26-82: Opposed. Airlines should not 
have to bear burden. 

19. PRINAIR 

7-26-82: Seeks exemption identical to that 
being sought by North Dakota Aeronautics 
Commission. 

20. PORTUGUESE EMBASSY 

7-26-82: Extension of time. 

21. OK AVIATION (BISMARCK, ND) 

7-22-82: Opposed. “Utterly unconscion- 
able.” 

22. RED AIRCRAFT SERVICE, INC. (FT. 
LAUDERDALE) 
7-26-82: Same as Pompano Airways. 
23. VIRGIN AIR 

7-21-82: Strongly opposed. People will be 
unable to absorb costs. 

24. IATA (FILED BY RODNEY WALLIS, DIR., 
FACILITATION & SECURITY) 

7-19-82: Opposed. Disregard for economic 
environment. 

28. RAA 

7-26-82: Seeks exemption for operations 
with small aircraft. (Attached to RAA's 
comments is a copy of their comments filed 
with CAB in Docket 40673, “Regulatory 
Flexibility Act—Definition of Small Busi- 
ness,” 7-27-82). 

26. AIR FRANCE 

7-23-82: Opposed. Customs Service does 
no service for the airlines. User“ of Cus- 
toms Service is U.S. Government itself. 
International carriers and passengers 
shouldn't have to pay. 

27. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 

7-22-82: Opposed. Carriers and passengers 
shouldn't pay: not beneficiaries of Customs 
services. Seeks exemption for German carri- 
ers. 

28. AIR NIUGINI 

7-12-82: Opposed. Airlines would suffer fi- 
nancial burden. 

29. VIRGIN ISLANDS LEGISLATURE 

7-13-82: Strongly opposed. Fees would 
hurt small carriers on which Islands rely. 

30. SERVAIR ACCESSORIES, INC. (WILLISTON, 

ND) 

7-13-82: SerVair is operator of small air- 
craft. Opposes Customs’ proposed rule. 
Would suffer economic burden. 

31. PILGRIM AIRLINES 

7-12-82: Opposed. Will suffer severely and 
disproportionately. 

32. IATA (HAMMARSKJOLD) 


6-15-82: Opposed. Disregard for economic 
environment. 
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33. ATA 
(Not included in set of documents offered 
for inspection.) 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 

Falls Church, Va., May 10, 1983. 

Hon. ALAN K. SIMPSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Refugee Policy, Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The American Auto- 
mobile Association is concerned over a pro- 
vision contained in Sec. 114 of S. 519, the 
“Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1983“, which mandates the imposition of 
fees on aliens with respect to their use of 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
border facilities and services, in order to 
offset the costs arising from the use of such 
facilities. 

It is our understanding that, as written, 
this language would include international 
travelers in the definition of aliens.“ 

We wish to note our strong opposition to 
such fees. The fees proposed by Sec. 114 are 
not user fees; rather, they are a tax on 
aliens. Those who would be required to pay 
the tax would receive no benefit from it. In 
fact, there is really no relationship between 
border patrols and international travelers. 
Border facilities are maintained for the pro- 
tection of U.S. citizens, not aliens. The fee 
proposed in Sec. 114 is therefore not a true 
user fee. 

AAA has supported the concept of user 
fees in the past, most notably the federal 
gasoline tax to fund development of the 
Interstate system, and airline ticket taxes to 
help fund airport and airway development. 
Those who pay such taxes directly benefit 
from them. 

Furthermore, the fee is discriminatory, 
because it would be imposed only on aliens, 
not U.S. citizens. No other country in the 
world, except the Philippines and Venezu- 
ela, imposes a tax similar to that proposed 
in Sec. 114. The Philippine tax is a head tax 
imposed only on those visitors whose stay in 
the country exceeds 59 days. 

Moreover, a policy such as that contained 
in Sec. 114 conflicts directly with the policy 
set forth in Sec. 101(bX(3) of the National 
Tourism Policy Act which states: “There is 
established a national tourism policy to en- 
courage the free and welcome entry of indi- 
viduals traveling to the United States, in 
order to enhance international understand- 
ing and goodwill... .” 

At a time when the U.S. is trying to en- 
courage travel to this country from abroad, 
as well as encourage other countries to 
eliminate barriers to travel by U.S. citizens, 
a tax such as that proposed in Sec. 114 is 
unwise. 

AAA urges you, as the sponsor of S. 529, 
to make clear during Senate consideration 
of this legislation that such fees are not in- 
tended to be imposed upon international 
travelers. 

We appreciate any help you may provide 
on this matter and hope you feel free to call 
us if you have any questions. 

Sincerely, JOHN ARCHER, 
Managing Director, Government Affairs. 
Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, at this 

time I yield to my distinguished col- 

league from Montana. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire, what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator 
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from Virginia (Mr. WARNER) is the 
pending business. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1270 

(Purpose: To eliminate the provisions im- 
posing fees for an alien's use of border fa- 
cilities) 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be able 
to send an amendment to the desk and 
it be considered as a substitute amend- 
ment to the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. Baucus) 
proposes an amendment numbered 1270. 

On page 102, strike out “Sec. 114. Fees.“ 

On page 121, strike out all of section 114, 
line 4 to line 20. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, this is 
a very simple amendment. It would 
simply delete the fees section of the 
bill. 

I offer this amendment for several 
reasons. First of all, I think it is funda- 
mentally unsound for our country to 
begin imposing fees on travelers, who 
wish to come to America from other 
countries to enjoy vacations or trans- 
act business. We do not charge such 
fees now, and we should not begin 
doing it. 

I have a particular interest in this 
issue because we in Montana enjoy a 
very cordial relationship with our 
neighboring country, Canada. There 
are three Canadian Provinces which 
border the State of Montana. Montan- 
ans have always been able to travel 
freely in Canada, and Canadians have 
likewise been able to travel freely in 
the Montana area and other States. I 
would hate to see Congress interfere 
with this friendly and cooperative re- 
lationship. 

I also object to the fees provision on 
a general level. I do not think we 
should be sending a signal to the rest 
of the world that people coming to 
visit the United States will now have 
to pay a fee for that privilege. This is 
neither an acceptable precedent for 
the future nor an acceptable depar- 
ture from our traditions of the past. 

Second, the language of the bill on 
the imposition of fees is so open- 
ended, so broad, and so vague that it 
gives authority to the executive 
branch of the Government to levy es- 
sentially any fee. The language says: 

The Attorney General, after consultation 
with the Secretary of State, shall impose 
fees for aliens’ use of border facilities or 
services of the INS in an amount necessary 
to make the total of such fees substantially 
equal to the cost of maintaining and operat- 
ing such facilities and services. 

Mr. President, that provision is 
broad enough to encompass almost 
anything. Under the proposed lan- 
guage, almost any cost having any- 
thing to do with the Immigration 
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Service, could be and, in fact, must be, 
charged to foreigners who come to 
visit the United States. The provision 
of the bill is simply too broadly drawn. 

Third, Mr. President, there has been 
virtually no focus on this provision of 
the bill. It has been raised in a very 
passive, tangential way in committee 
hearings, but I have no recollection in 
markup of any discussion about this 
issue. It is a small portion of a large 
bill, and it has been essentially unno- 
ticed. But now that I have noticed it, I 
find its implications on our internal 
economic development and our exter- 
nal foreign relations profoundly dis- 
turbing. There are just too many ques- 
tions that should be answered before 
we enact a provision that could affect 
so many areas of our lives. 

I understand that the intention of 
this provision is to collect fees, to take 
a step toward balancing the budget. 

It should be noted however, that the 
fees to be collected under this provi- 
sion of the bill are not earmarked. 
They will not go to the INS but to the 
general fund of the Treasury. So the 
INS still have to come before the Con- 
gress, before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, to get their appropriations. 
The fees provision of the bill is not in 
reality going to help defray INS costs. 

Finally, I just think the imposition 
of border fees is a bad idea. I can un- 
derstand the reason that the provision 
is in the bill—to raise some money. 
But think of the precedent it will set. 
As soon as the United States starts 
taxing people who come to the United 
States to visit, on vacation or on busi- 
ness, other countries will start doing 
the same thing. A series of reciprocal 
and escalating fees will cause an un- 
necessary strain between the United 
States and foreign countries. For that 
reason, Mr. President, I think we 
should vote down this provision. 

I see our distinguished majority 
leader standing by me with what I am 
sure is an urgent request, so I will 
cease and yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am 
about to do something which is a first, 
to speak from the Democratic side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. BAUCUS. We welcome the ma- 
jority leader on this side of the aisle. I 
hope that in the next Congress we will 
be together. 

Mr. BYRD. I might say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the majority leader looks 
comfortable on this side of the aisle. 
We welcome him and hope he will stay 
with us on this side. 

Mr. BAKER. I think I hear state- 
ments now concerning my future. 

Mr. President, I have two requests I 
would like to make at this time. I 
thank the Senator for yielding. 

All three requests, I believe, have 
been cleared by the minority leader. I 
would like to state them now for his 
consideration and that of all Senators. 
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Before I do so, let me say that two of 
them deal with the Budget Act since 
the Senate recommitted the budget 
resolution, and that provides for the 
resolution to be reported back within 3 
days, expiring tomorrow evening. 
Since there seems to be a general con- 
sensus that that is not enough time to 
do what the Budget Committee must 
do, the first request is to extend that 
time. I make the following request, 
Mr. President. 


EXTENSION UNTIL MAY 19, 1983 
FOR BUDGET COMMITTEE TO 
REPORT SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 27 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Budget have until the close 
of routine morning business on Thurs- 
day, May 19, to report back Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 27, a resolution 
revising the congressional budget for 
the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
year 1983 and setting forth the con- 
gressional budget for the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the fiscal years 1984, 1985, 
and 1986. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not 
object, does the majority leader have 
some idea as to circa what time morn- 
ing business would close? It would 
depend, I know, on what time the 
Senate would come in. 

Mr. BAKER. I would hope to bring 
the Senate in at 10 a.m. and I would 
hope to be back on the resolution at a 
reasonably early time, say 10:30 or 
about that time. 

Mr. BYRD. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION UNTIL MAY 23, 1983 
FOR COMMITTEES TO FILE RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the 
second request, the necessity for 
which is required from having been 
granted the first request, is: 

I ask unanimous consent that Senate 
committees have until 5 p.m., May 23, 
1983, to file reports for the purposes 
of section 402(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 with respect to 
fiscal year 1984, and that reports filed 
by that time be considered timely filed 
under that section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
has been so ordered. 


PROPOSED VOTING PROCEDURE TOMORROW 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it has 
been brought to my attention that 
with the arrangements which have 
been made for stacking votes, that on 
tomorrow at 2 p.m. the vote on the 
Ruckelshaus nomination will occur, 
and beginning at 3 p.m., we will have 
three votes on amendments to this the 
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immigration bill. Then we would go 
back to another executive session 
item, the nomination of Mr. Regnery, 
and a rollcall vote may be ordered on 
that nomination. It seems to me more 
logical that the two executive session 
actions might be taken back to back. I 
have discussed this informally with 
the minority leader and I would now 
like to propound this unanimous-con- 
sent request: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Tuesday after the vote on 
the Ruckelshaus nomination that the 
Senate then vote without further 
debate on the Regnery nomination if a 
rolicall vote is ordered on that nomi- 
nation and is stacked pursuant to the 
order already entered, and that after 
the Regnery nomination is disposed 
of, the Senate resume the sequence of 
stacked votes on the amendments to 
the immigration bill as previously or- 
dered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wonder if 
the leader or floor manager of this bill 
will tell us which three legislative 
votes we are planning, or which three 
amendments to this bill we are going 
to vote on immediately after the two 
the majority leader proposes. 

Mr. BAKER. What rollcalls have 
been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
rolicalls that have been ordered are on 
amendments Nos. 1221, 1222, and 1224. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
have this minor problem. 

I have to go home tomorrow night, 
and I have to leave here at 4 p.m. I 
had planned to offer an amendment in 
a moment, and I would like to vote on 
that amendment before I have to leave 
tomorrow afternoon. 

I wonder if the majority leader 
would be willing to grant me a small 
favor, and that is to vote on my 
amendment first and then the three 
amendments of the Senator from 
North Carolina, in which case I would 
have no objection to the nominations 
being voted on first. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
want to consult with the Senator from 
North Carolina first, and I do not see 
him in the Chamber at this time. Let 
me withdraw that request for the time 
being, and I will be glad to talk to the 
Senator from Arkansas and the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina on that sub- 
ject. 

I withdraw the request, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


IMMIGRATION REFORM AND 
CONTROL ACT OF 1983 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of S. 529. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized. 
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Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to my distinguished colleague 
from Montana, I wish to point out 
that the difference, of course, in our 
two amendments is that mine parallels 
identically the language in the House 
and is permissive in nature. 

I share the sentiments of the Sena- 
tor from Montana that this fee situa- 
tion could be an impediment to tour- 
ism and daily commerce from Mexico 
and Canada. 

It is for that reason that I selected a 
permissive approach to this issue, ena- 
bling the appropriate departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government 
to determine if, in fact, there is a 
means by which certain fees could be 
collected. 

I am wondering if the Senator might 
consider the permissive aspect as 
curing the problem, primarily in his 
geographic area of the United States, 
and, if he would consider that satisfac- 
tory, perhaps joining me in this 
amendment? 

Mr. BAUCUS. Is the Senator asking 
me a question? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes; the question is 
this: Would the Senator consider a 
permissive approach, enabling the var- 
ious departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government to try to collect 
some fees under circumstances that 
would not be injurious to the flow of 
people across our borders? Yet, it 
could be imposed on people coming for 
nontourist or business purposes. 

Mr. BAUCUS. I understand the con- 
cern of the Senator from Virginia. The 
Senator from Virginia wishes the Sen- 
ator from Montana to modify the lan- 
guage in the pending bill so that it is 
similar to the House bill. At present, 
the Senate bill has mandatory lan- 
guage, requiring the administration to 
collect fees in amounts equal to oper- 
ating services and facilities. The lan- 
guage of the House bill is discretion- 
ary. 

Mr. President, I must answer the 
Senator from Virginia by saying I do 
not think that making the provision 
discretionary is an appropriate solu- 
tion. 

The State Department is in very 
strong opposition to any fees. So some 
agrue that if the State Department is 
opposed and the fees are made discre- 
tionary, no fees will be imposed. My 
response is that, if we all agree that no 
fees will be imposed anyway, why not 
just delete the fees provision from the 
bill? 

Deleting the whole section makes 
our action absolutely clear to every- 
one—to the State Department, to Con- 
gress, to Americans, and to foreigners 
traveling to the United States—that 
this is no longer an issue, that there is 
no question, that no fees will be im- 


The other problem is that the pre- 
pared discretionery language is just as 
open ended, just as broad, as the bill’s 
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original language. In either ease, we 
have no way of knowing what we are 
getting into. 

I suggest that, instead of legislating 
bad language, let us delete it and take 
it from there. 

Mr. WARNER. I will defer to the 
sponsor of the bill to define the gener- 
ic issue. Mine is the addition of the 
word may.“ 

It seems to me that we are faced 
with three alternatives: First, it is 
made mandatory by the pending bill. 
Second, I am making it discretionary. 
Third, the Senator from Montana 
wants to remove it altogether. 

Considering those three positions, I 
think it appropriate at this time if we 
hear from the manager of the bill. In 
particular, I should like clarification 
of the administration’s position. 

I share the view expressed by the 
Senator from Montana; namely, that 
the Department of State is opposed. I 
am aware of that. I am also of the 
opinion that some other segments of 
the Federal Government are anxious 
to have the discretionary power to 
levy some fees. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that a few minutes ago, 
Senator WARNER and Senator Baucus 
were involved in this; and now I see 
that the ball is being fired at the 
plate, and I am behind the plate. 

The issue is the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Virginia which 
would remove the mandatory shall“ 
and make it a permissive, “may,” and a 
substitute by the Senator from Mon- 
tana which would simply repeal the 
user fee provision. That is where we 
are. 

I will say just a very few things, be- 
cause I want to get to the amendment 
by Senator BUMPERS and accommodate 
him, and I am sure we can accommo- 
date him on the vote tomorrow, also. I 
do not think the Senator from North 
Carolina will have an objection to 
that. 

The fees have been described as 
entry fees. Actually, they could be im- 
posed either on entry or departure. 
They are user fees. The Senator from 
Montana is correct: Those funds are 
not earmarked. OMB vigorously op- 
posed earmarking, although we did 
earmark application for legalization 
fees. But the provision was in the 
original bill in the 97th Congress. It 
was in the bill when it was introduced 
in the 98th Congress, and it had not 
been changed in the course of markup. 

The State Department is less than 
enthusiastic; that is true. But both 
Congress and the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget have been notorious- 
ly tightfisted with the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

The past inability of the INS to pro- 
vide prompt and efficient service is no- 
torious. Border enforcement and inte- 
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rior enforcement have been insuffi- 
cient and ineffective. 

I think Commissioner Allen Nelson 
is turning it around and is doing a very 
credible job. 

I will conclude, and we can ask for 
the yeas and nays on the substitute to- 
morrow. 

The committee’s idea through the 
use of mandatory user fees was to pro- 
vide funds to offset the cost of the fa- 
cilities and services used by aliens 
crossing our borders. 

Many countries do impose departure 
fees on persons leaving their borders. 
The provisions in the bill would 
permit the imposition of either an 
entry or a departure fee, whichever 
the administration deems the most ap- 
propriate. 

The fees contemplated originally 
were small: Perhaps 25 cents per 
person at land crossings and around $1 
per person at airports or seaports. 
That was the intent. 

The approach is consistent with the 
present intention in Government, at 
least at some other levels to impose 
user fees, having the people who use 
the systems pay for the system. The 
income generated from those fees 
would improve the service which we 
furnish to people at the points of 
entry. The lines would be shortened 
and service improved through use of 
funds generated through the user fees. 

At this juncture, I personally em- 
brace the view of my colleague from 
Virginia. It matches the language of 
the House of Representatives making 
it permissive instead of mandatory, 
rather than repeal the fee provision. 
Maybe we could to visit further about 
the issue of the land crossing fee 
versus an airport fee or a seaport fee. 
That is certainly something I would be 
willing to consider. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I re- 
spect my colleague from Montana. 
Had he not offered his amendment it 
is likely the manager of the bill would 
have accepted my amendment. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana is accommo- 
dating the Senator from Virginia I 
would accept the amendment in the 
form of permissive rather than man- 
datory. 

Mr. WARNER. So really the sole 
issue before the Senate then is to look 
at a permissive versus mandatory and 
the managers of the bill are prepared 
to accept the permissive approach. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is correct for 
this manager of the bill. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Montana 
for bringing this issue to the attention 
of the Senate. 

This particular provision was in the 
legislation that passed last year. 
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There were members of the Judici- 
ary Committee, including myself, who 
were concerned about it, so we in- 
quired about it from the State Depart- 
ment. I must say they were remark- 
ably slow in getting back to us with 
their own concerns. 

Finally, as has been well-stated by 
the Senator from Montana, when they 
have reviewed it and reviewed it in 
very considerable detail, I think the 
Senator has understated the kind of 
anxiety they feel and their fear of the 
implications this provision will have— 
of the United States being the first 
country in the world that puts the tin 
cup out for people when they are 
coming into this country or coming 
back into this country. The implica- 
tions of that I think are profound 
indeed. Myself, I think they are be- 
neath the dignity of this Nation. 

I think we are all familiar with the 
kinds of fees that have been estab- 
lished to date, the visa fees to pay for 
consular services, which are quite ap- 
propriate. Almost every nation in the 
world does it. There are the airport 
fees which we have seen in country 
after country. Nations do that. There 
are other kinds of generally accepted 
exit fees that take place. 

If that were what was being intend- 
ed by this particular provision in the 
bill, I would certainly hope that it 
would be sustained. But I think the 
Senator is quite correct that the lan- 
guage does not say that. 

If the language remains as it is in 
the legislation, I can see not only the 
possibility of an Attorney General and 
the Immigration Service establishing 
an odious kind of process and proce- 
dure. I can see other countries estab- 
lishing similar kinds of restrictions 
against U.S. citizens when they are 
traveling abroad. It does seem to me to 
be highly objectionable for the very 
sensible reasons the Senator from 
Montana has stated. 

I would hope that over the period of 
the nighttime—prior to the time that 
we would vote on this measure—that 
we could work out a compromise, 
which would be sufficiently discretion- 
ary in terms of the future, but that we 
agree on what is acceptable and what 
is responsible and that there be a 
common understanding by the Mem- 
bers of the Senate exactly what this 
provision will actually mean. 

I, too, am troubled by the discretion- 
ary provisions, but as I understand the 
comments of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming in the listing of the kinds of fees 
he thought would be included, they 
were the most traditional kinds of 
fees, and those I think have a general 
acceptance and understanding in 
international relations, and were we to 
come out in that particular way then I 
think that the Senator’s objective 
would be accomplished. But if we are 
not able to reach that compromise, I 
would vote with the Senator from 
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Montana on this amendment and I 
think he is quite correct. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I very 
much appreciate the remarks of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. I am not 
going to take much more of the Sen- 
ate’s time here. We have other mat- 
ters to attend to. 

Let me say, first, that as I under- 
stand present law, the kind of matters, 
the Senator from Wyoming wishes to 
see covered are already covered. We do 
not need this provision for airport- 
type user fees and visa fees. 

Second, the fees provision causes a 
problem because about one-sixth of 
our border crossings in the North are 
unmanned. Who is going to collect the 
fees as Canadians come across or as 
they go back across? There is no one 
there to collect them. They are small, 
remote stations. It is a minor matter, 
but if we have to have someone collect 
the fees, that in itself, is going to in- 
crease INS costs. 

More fundamentally, I do not think 
imposing border fees is proper or 
right. 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
says it is demeaning to the United 
States to start imposing fees on people 
who come to visit the United States. I 
agree. If we require these fees, the 
Statue of Liberty will thereafter be 
heard to say: “Give Me Your Tired, 
Your Poor and Your Buck.” I do not 
think that is what we want the Stat- 
ute of Liberty to represent. 

Mr. President, I wish to yield the 
floor, and I do ask for the yeas and 
nays on the substitute amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor Baucus comes from a State imme- 
diately contiguous to me on the north. 
We, in that part of the world, are fa- 
miliar with persons who are illegal un- 
documented workers from Canada. It 
is odd in these United States we do not 
always think of them in the same way 
we think of other illegal undocument- 
ed alien persons but, nevertheless, 
they are the same in every way. 

We have vowed never to speak about 
the Statue of Liberty in this debate, 
and the Senator from Montana has 
strayed from the official ground rules 
and will be severely chastised at some 
later time. 

Fees are now being assessed, as the 
Senator says, but they are not user 
fees. We were just trying to frame a 
user fee. 

But I would hope the staffs might 
work this evening and maybe go on to 
address what Senator KENNEDY is 
saying with regard to the possibility of 
the designation of a user fee. But if 
not, the yeas and nays have been 
asked for and we will deal with the 
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issue tomorrow. I think the case has 
been stated. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment at the desk and I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question needs to be resolved on the 
underlying Warner amendment. 

Are the yeas and nays to be ordered 
on the underlying amendment? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
heard the question. Was there a suffi- 
cient second? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
was on the Baucus substitute. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1271 
(Purpose: To eliminate the investor 
preference) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, is my 
amendment in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMP- 
ERS) proposes an amendment numbered 
1271. On page 157, beginning with line 19, 
strike out all through page 158, line 6. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, there 
are 20 minutes on this amendment to 
be equally divided and as far as I am 
concerned, we can probably dispose of 
it even in less time than that. It is a 
very simple amendment. 

I wish to explain to my colleagues a 
category included in this bill about 
which very little or nothing is being 
said. 

No. 1, in the broad category of inde- 
pendent preference, that is a broad 
category, and under independent pref- 
erence are four different classifica- 
tions. 

First, if there happens to be an Ein- 
stein somewhere wanting in this coun- 
try, someone with exceptional ability, 
he can be admitted and he has high 
priority under this particular classifi- 
cation. 

Second, anyone who has a skill that 
is needed in this country. It is just a 
skilled worker preference. He can be 
admitted. 

They are the second priority within 
that classification. 

The third one and the one to which 
I take exception is called investor pref- 
erence. Before I tell you what investor 
preference means, Mr. President, let 
me make this point: In this broad clas- 
sification, 75,000 people can be admit- 
ted into this country within those cat- 
egories—exceptional ability, as I say, 
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the kind of mind that Einstein might 
have, if it happens to be something we 
need. That is No. 1. Skilled workers 
are No. 2. Those who have money to 
invest in this country to start a busi- 
ness are No. 3. Out of the 75,000 
people in those categories, only 7,500 
can be admitted under the investor 
preference. That is not likely to 
happen, because here is the existing 
law. 

It is not existing law; actually, it is 
just something the Attorney General 
set up in 1978, that anybody who had 
$40,000 and wanted to employ one 
person in this country could get in 
under the existing rule. it is not legis- 
lative, it is not a part of the immigra- 
tion law, it is just something the At- 
torney General put in in 1978. Not one 
person has ever been admitted to the 
United States under that category, 
and I am glad. 

But here comes this bill. This bill 
provides that anybody in this category 
who has $250,000 and wants to hire 10 
people gets a preference. 

Mr. President, under the existing 
rule of the Attorney General, you at 
least have to have all or part of your 
money up to be considered for admit- 
tance under this provision. Under the 
bill, you simply have to express an 
intent to put up $250,000 and hire 10 
people. 

Let me say that the argument that 
the opponents of this amendment will 
make is that the Select Commission on 
Immigration voted 14 to 1 in favor of 
this provision. The one dissenting vote 
was the chairman of that Commission, 
Father Theodore Hesburgh. As 
Andrew Jackson used to say, one man 
with courage makes a majority. Two 
men with courage—that is, Father 
Hesburgh and me—I hope will make a 
majority in this case. 

Mr. President, this is not what any- 
body would call a “biggie,” but I can 
tell you that I strongly object to it. I 
do not think—the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts was talking about an 
amendment a moment ago in an en- 
tirely different context, but he said 
the United States would be the first 
Nation to ever put out the tin cup. My 
amendment simply strikes this catego- 
ry. 
Nobody has ever been admitted, 
maybe nobody ever would. But I think 
it is odious, it is offensive, it flies right 
in the face of the national character 
of this country. Nobody ought to be 
admitted into this country simply be- 
cause he can produce $250,000 and ex- 
press an intent to come to this coun- 
try. I hope my colleagues will vote to 
strip that provision. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
Mr. President. 

(Mr. DANFORTH assumed 
chair.) 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, vigor 
is the touchword for my colleague 
from Arkansas. When he enters the 


the 
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fray, he brings vigor and a lot of spirit 
with him. I remember this debate in 
August 1982, I go back to the Select 
Commission on Immigration and Refu- 
gee Policy. Who felt that there must 
be some provision made for an in- 
crease in independent, or new seed” 
immigrants. Under our present law, 
only 54,000 visas are available for inde- 
pendent immigrants while, under this 
bill, this number will increase some- 
what to 75,000. Three hundred fifty 
thousand of those visas go to family 
reunification. No qualifications what- 
soever, just family reunification, 
which policy continues, as it should, in 
our heritage. That family reunifica- 
tion dominates our immigration 
policy. 

Of the 75,000 independent immi- 
grant visas, all of them are allocated 
first to immigrants of exceptional 
merit and ability. Those left over are 
allocated to immigrants with skills 
needed in the United States and, final- 
ly, any of the 75,000 independent im- 
migrant visas remaining are made 
available to these investors, those who 
would invest at least $250,000 in a new 
enterprise in the United States, which 
would employ at least four U.S. work- 
ers not members of the immigrant’s 
family. 

The number of visas available then 
for these independents is limited by 
this bill specifically to 10 percent—no 
more than 10 percent—of the 75,000 
independent immigrant visas. Thus, no 
more than 7,500 visas can be issued in 
this preference category. 

I think that is a reasonable figure. 
Right now, today, current regulations 
provide that visas may be issued to im- 
migrant investors who will invest 
$40,000 in an enterprise in the United 
States which will employ at least one 
U.S. citizen not a member of the immi- 
grant's family. That is present law. 
This is not some new thing. Thus, the 
bill requires three times the invest- 
ment and four times the number of 
U.S. workers to be employed than 
under present law and regulations; 
thus it makes it stronger. 

So, while family reunification con- 
tinues to be the primary purpose of 
our immigration policy, we thought it 
was appropriate to allow a small 
number of persons to immigrate to the 
United States who will benefit the 
economy of the country, and solely 
and specifically so. That is, if the size 
of the investment required is appropri- 
ate, if the number of U.S. workers to 
be employed is appropriate, and the 
preference is appropriately limited to 
no more than 10 percent of the inde- 
pendent immigrants, which means 
that less than 1.7 percent of all immi- 
grant visas will be issued to investors— 
1.7 percent of the entire 100 percent, 
then we think that is fair and appro- 
priate, Mr. President. So it is the com- 
mittee’s view that the investor prefer- 
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ence is in the national interest and 
that it will not result in immigration 
to this country being dominated by 
persons trying to buy their way in. 

I know that is the concern, but we 
do not see this as any case of buying 
one’s way into the United States or an 
elitist provision for those of wealth. It 
is an attempt to bring to the United 
States seed immigrants, which was the 
very essence of our original flows of 
immigration, and make only a very 
small number of those investors. We 
think it is quite reasonable. I want to 
share those facts with my colleagues 
in the debate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
want, just for the benefit of the 
Senate, to mention what the Select 
Commission on Immigration and Refu- 
gee Policy did on this particular issue. 
Actually, it agreed to create only a 
very small investor category, but made 
it quite clear that it was not in favor 
of actually earmarking specific num- 
bers. You can say that this, nonethe- 
less, still endorses the principle which 
the Senator from Arkansas objects to, 
but it was at least intended at that 
time to be part of a whole package 
which, I must say, was a good deal 
more comprehensive and generous 
than the package before us. It was also 
a good deal more responsive to both 
our immigrant history and the family 
reunification needs of people who 
have families outside this country and 
who have something to contribute to 
the Nation. 

I think the Senator from Arkansas 
offers this amendment at a time when 
this bill has rejected a number of the 
recommendations of the Select Com- 
mission which would have, I think, 
been a good deal more generous than 
what is in the bill now—such as higher 
immigration quotas and less restric- 
tions on legal immigration. But it was 
the judgment of the Committee on the 
Judiciary that those particular provi- 
sions would not be accepted. 

I have had an opportunity to talk 
with the Senator from Arkansas about 
this amendment just in the final hours 
of the debate last year. I know that he 
has long been concerned about this 
issue. 

I would have continued to support 
the Select Commission's recommenda- 
tion if it had remained a part of an 
overall package of expanding visa 
numbers. But since the bill actually 
provides new restrictions on immigra- 
tion numbers and on the preference 
system—contrary to the Select Com- 
mission’s recommendations—I cannot 
support the continued earmarking of 
visa numbers for investors. 

The point the Senator from Arkan- 
sas makes is a sensible one. My own 
feeling is that with the tightening 
down of other provisions, ignoring the 
recommendations that have been 
made by the Select Commission on in- 
creasing visa numbers, but having 
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those numbers in the bill reduced, is 
unacceptable. 

Mr. President, I will support the 
amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, let 
me say in conclusion, No. 1, I overstat- 
ed a moment ago something that 
might be perceived as a benefit of the 
amendment. I said that we had 
$250,000 and would agree to employ 10 
persons. Actually, it is only four per- 
sons, which makes it, putting it in its 
best light, even more offensive. 

I generally support the bill and ap- 
plaud the work of the Senator from 
Wyoming and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, but I really think this part 
of the bill is offensive. It violates my 
sense of priority and ethics. I think it 
violates our national character. 

The House bill last year had this 
provision on it. They stripped it out. I 
do not think the House committee will 
sit still for it if we pass it in the 
Senate. 

Maybe this is not a big thing. There 
are enough people stacked up in the 
other preference categories probably 
to keep this provision from becoming 
operative maybe at any time but, as 
they say, it is on the books and I think 
it ought to be taken off. 

I do not think the United States 
ought to indicate by allowing this to 
stay on the books that we will sell the 
United States piece by piece to the 
wealthiest bidders, to those who may 
be seeking a safe haven in the United 
States. 

I very strongly believe that the 
American people would find this provi- 
sion offensive. I hope my colleagues 
will support this amendment and that 
we will strike it. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 
How much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Twenty-four minutes and forty sec- 
onds. 

Mr. BUMPERS. My understanding 
was that there was only 20 minutes to 
be equally divided on the whole 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is 1 hour to be equally divided. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am still ready to 
yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
think that we did not ask unanimous 
consent, but it was agreeable that we 
have 20 minutes. 

I have 1 more minute, and I will 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

I hear clearly what the Senator from 
Arkansas is saying. I respect him 
greatly. He is a fine friend. I have 
learned that when he speaks, believe 
it. I do. 

I believe we are placing an unfortu- 
nate emphasis on this issue. It seems 
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to have gathered some aspect of 
threshing out those who should be 
here for deep humanitarian reasons 
and these greedy, avaricious souls 
should not be coming into the picture. 

I think that is unfortunate. These 
numbers are not earmarked. If seed 
immigrants are needed for exceptional 
merit and ability or skilled workers, 
they are in this preference category. 
What is left over could be for these in- 
vestors in that category. Investors are 
in the law now. And so it may not be 
that there will ever be any of them, as 
the Senator says, and their numbers 
will be used up. But if they are not, it 
cannot exceed 10 percent. 

The reason that the matter was 
stripped from the bill in the House is 
that the House stripped all reference 
to changes in legal immigration. That 
will be one of the things that we will 
be working on very seriously in the 
conference. 

The intent of the House was very 
clear. After all, what we are up to in 
this bill in its essence is control of ille- 
gal immigration. But the select com- 
mission did deal with some of the legal 
immigration issues. This was done. It 
was felt that the whole system is being 
squeezed out by family reunification 
and it was time to go back to the 
things that were part of our original 
heritage in immigration, seed immi- 
grants, people with capital wanting to 
invest, but leave it at a very small 
number and recognize exceptional 
merit and exceptional ability and 
skilled labor. This at the tail end of 
that preference. 

I should like to put it back in that 
balance. At least that is more helpful 
for me. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, if I 
may just take 30 seconds more, this is 
not in the law now. It was placed on 
the books by the Attorney General. 
This body has never enacted legisla- 
tion of this kind. If we pass this bill 
and my amendment is defeated, it will 
be the first time we have ever passed 
such a thing as this. It was put in arbi- 
trarily by the Attorney General of the 
United States, not the Congress of the 
United States. 

No. 2, there is a fourth category in 
this general category that I did not 
mention because it is under investor 
preference, but it is called the no pref- 
erence category. I can conceive of very 
deserving, desperate people wanting 
into this Nation and people that we 
might want to accept but simply be- 
cause they do not fit any of these 
other categories are denied because 
there is somebody in front of them 
that happens to have $250,000 in his 
pocket. It would be the shame of this 
body, it would be the shame of this 
country, if that happened one time. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that may well take care of the re- 
mainder of the amendments that we 
can process or that have been present- 
ed with their sponsors in attendance 
today. Yet, I will certainly remain for 
that purpose, and I know Senator 
KENNEDY may be able to remain for a 
bit of time. At this point we are at 
least not aware of amendments or 
sponsors who will be available today, 
and yet we have certainly pared the 
list either through accepting amend- 
ments or through the stacking of 
votes. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1272 

(Purpose: To express the sense of the 

Senate that the Department of Labor 

should reexamine its January 4, 1983, 

rulemaking at 20 CFR Part 655, affecting 
West Virginia fruitgrowers) 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp), for himself and Mr. RANDOLPH, pro- 


poses an amendment numbered 1272. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following: 

It is the sense of the Senate that, inas- 
much as the Department of Labor promul- 
gated a final rule on January 4, 1983, at 20 
CFR 655, described as Labor Certification 
Process for the Temporary Employment of 
Aliens in the United States in Agriculture; 
Adverse Effect Wage Rate; and this rule in- 
creased the Adverse Effect Wage Rate for 
West Virginia by 17.2 percent; and 

Inasmuch as the 17.2-percent increase in 
the Adverse Effect Wage Rate for West Vir- 
ginia is nearly seven times greater than the 
increase made for other states affected by 
the rulemaking; and 

Inasmuch as the increase in the Adverse 
Effect Wage Rate will cause a substantial 
portion of the West Virginia apple crop to 
be uncompetitive in the marketplace, and 
the resulting economic damage to a signifi- 
cant number of apple growers in West Vir- 
ginia is likely to be severe; and 

Inasmuch as the Department of Labor 
should consider the formal objections of the 
State of West Virginia, the State of Mary- 
land, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture to its rulemaking; 

The Senate declares that the Department 
of Labor should re-examine its January 4, 
1983 rulemaking at 20 CFR Part 655, affect- 
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ing the Adverse Effect Wage Rate applied 

to West Virginia fruitgrowers, with the pur- 

pose of seeking a fair and reasonable adjust- 

ment to that rate. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR RULE ON WEST VIRGINIA 
ADVERSE EFFECT WAGE RATE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the 
amendment that I have offered, for 
myself and Senator RANDOLPH, is di- 
rected strictly at an unfortunate situa- 
tion affecting West Virginia. 

I refer to a rule promulgated by the 
Department of Labor on January 4, 
1983, at 20 CFR 655, entitled “Labor 
Certification Process for the Tempo- 
rary Employment of Aliens in the 
United States in Agriculture; Adverse 
Effect Wage Rate.“ That rule in- 
creased the adverse effect wage rate 
for West Virginia by 17.2 percent. 

The adverse effect wage rate is paid 
to domestic workers any time an em- 
ployer brings temporary foreign work- 
ers—the so-called H-2 workers—into 
the United States to perform a task 
being done by domestic labor. The ad- 
verse effect wage rate was created to 
protect domestic workers from the un- 
limited importation of cheap foreign 
labor. The adverse effect wage rate is 
set well above the level of the Federal 
minimum wage. In 1981, the rate in 
West Virginia was $3.62. 

The purpose of the adverse effect 
wage rate is to discourage the use of 
temporary foreign workers. Compli- 
ance with the regulations governing 
the H-2 program is intended to be dif- 
ficult, so that employers do not have 
incentives to bring in foreign labor. 
The experiences of fruitgrowers in 
West Virginia suggest to me that the 
adverse effect wage rate and the H-2 
program regulations are fully protect- 
ing domestic workers. 

On January 4, 1983, the Department 
of Labor promulgated a rule that set 
an adverse effect wage rate for West 
Virginia for the 1982 and 1983 har- 
vests. Rates for Vermont and Maine 
were also set in that rule. West Virgin- 
ia’s rate was increased by 17.2 percent 
over the 1981 level. The rule provides 
that 10 percent of the increase be 
made retroactive to the 1982 harvest, 
and the remaining 7.2 percent is to be 
applied to the 1983 harvest. That re- 
sults in an adverse effect wage rate of 
$3.98 for 1982, and a rate of $4.24 for 
1983. 

Maine and Vermont each had their 
adverse effect wage rate increased by 
2.5 percent. The growers in my State 
fail to understand why they are sub- 
jected to a 17.2-percent increase while 
the two apple-producing States in New 
England—where agricultural wages 
have been somewhat higher than in 
West Virginia in recent years—are 
only required to increase their adverse 
effect wage rates by 2.5 percent. Clear- 
ly, the data on which the January 4 
rule rests needs to be more closely ex- 
amined. 
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My amendment declares the sense of 
the Senate that the Department of 
Labor should reexamine its January 4 
rule as it relates to the adverse effect 
wage rate applied to West Virginia. 
The focus of the Department’s efforts 
should be to reevaluate the wage 
survey data that was used to calculate 
the 1982 and 1983 adverse effect wage 
rates for my State. 

The validity of the wage survey data 
and of the methodology used to deter- 
mine the adverse effect wage rate 
from that data are the foundation of 
the January 4 rule. If the data with re- 
spect to West Virginia is not valid, or 
if the methodology used to calculate 
the rate is flawed, then the rule stands 
on very shaky grounds, 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
expressed formal concerns to the De- 
partment of Labor on this matter. The 
Director of the Economic Develop- 
ment Division of the Economic Re- 
search Service of USDA submitted a 
formal comment in opposition to the 
Labor Department’s use of farm wage 
survey data. The data is collected by 
the Department of Agriculture, so 
USDA's comments on the limitations 
of the wage survey information cannot 
be ignored. 

Secretary of Agriculture John Block 
has written to West Virginia's agricul- 
ture commissioner, Mr. Gus Douglass, 
and reaffirmed the criticism expressed 
by USDA for the Labor Department’s 
use of farm wage survey information. 
Secretary Block points out that the 
pending legislation would provide 
USDA with a consulting role on all H- 
2 regulations issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. That will be beneficial 
in the future if it will provide USDA 
with a meaningful role in determining 
how wage survey data is used by the 
Labor Department. 

While an expanded role for the Agri- 
culture Department in the H-2 pro- 
gram should be helpful in the future, 
the West Virginia growers need help 
before the beginning of the 1983 har- 
vest. The growers point out that Vir- 
ginia and Maryland are not affected 
by the increase in the adverse effect 
wage rate. Consequently, a portion of 
West Virginia’s apple crop will not be 
able to compete in the marketplace if 
the 17.2-percent increase is forced on 
growers in my State. 

For these reasons, I ask for relief for 
the West Virginia fruitgrowers, and I 
hope that the managers will accept my 
amendment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my able colleague from West 
Virginia, Mr. (Byrp.) I also take this 
opportunity to commend the Senator 
for his sponsorship of amendments to 
S. 529 which address the urgent needs 
of the H-2 worker program, and which 
provide essential improvements. His 
amendment was included in the immi- 
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gration bill which the Senate consid- 
ered last year, and his diligent and ef- 
fective leadership on this issue is ap- 
preciated. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
straightforward, but it represents 
more than a sense of the Senate reso- 
lution to the constituents in our State 
of West Virginia. It may save the eco- 
nomic livelihood of producers in our 
State. 

Apples are a major crop in West Vir- 
ginia and the producers must have a 
reasonable and stable supply of labor 
to harvest their crops. The harvesting 
season is very short, but an adequate 
labor force must be planned months in 
advance so that at the time of the 
picking season, the fruit is harvested 
without delay. If there are delays, the 
fruit cannot be salvaged and the crop 
is lost. 

Apple producers in our State have 
attempted over many, many years to 
hire Americans to harvest their crops, 
and they have hired and continue to 
hire Americans. Some of these domes- 
tic workers are West Virginians, but 
not all of them. Some are workers who 
travel from State to State to harvest 
various crops. 

Let it be understood, Mr. President, 
that I am not critical of this segment 
of our labor force; indeed, the record 
will show that I have worked diligent- 
ly over the years as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources to create programs 
designed to improve and care for the 
needs of migrant and other agricultur- 
al workers. I make no apologies for 
these programs which address the 
basic human needs for these hard- 
working peoples. 

But, Mr. President, our State does 
not supply sufficient workers to har- 
vest apples, and growers have been 
forced into a situation of hiring for- 
eign labor. In order to hire H-2 alien 
agricultural workers, the producers 
must work through the local employ- 
ment service which recruits workers. If 
there is an insufficient number of do- 
mestic workers available, the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor must then certify 
that a certain number of H-2 workers 
will be required for that season. The 
Immigration Service will then author- 
ize the admission of those H-2 work- 
ers. That is the process. The point of 
this is to emphasize that producers 
must make arrangements to hire agri- 
cultural labor, whether domestic or 
foreign, several months in advance of 
the first day of harvest. In fact, the 
work orders anticipating a need for 
alien workers must go to the employ- 
ment service early in June for this 
September’s harvest. 

The other major requirement in the 
labor certification process that the 
producers must meet is the payment 
of an adequate wage to H-2 workers 
which does not adversely affect the 
wages of domestic workers in similar 
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work. The adverse effect wage rate 
(AEWR) is set by the Department of 
Labor through regulation. 

On January 4, 1983, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor issued a final rule 
amending its regulations for the certi- 
fication of nonimmigrant aliens for 
temporary employment establishing 
the 1982 adverse effect wage rate for 
West Virginia and three other States. 
The Department of Labor issued the 
rule pursuant to a court order of the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia in NAACP, Jefferson 
County Branch, et al. versus Raymond 
J. Donovan, Civil Action No. 82-2315 
(D.D.C. September 3, 1982). The case 
concerns piece rates for apple harvest- 
ing in West Virginia. 

The January 4, 1983, rulemaking by 
the Department of Labor will seriously 
affect the competitive outlook for 
West Virginia apple producers because 
of the exorbitant increase in the 1982 
and 1983 adverse effect wage rate. 
Under the rulemaking, West Virginia 
fruitgrowers will be required to pay a 
17.2-percent increase in the adverse 
effect wage rate. Under the rulemak- 
ing and the Department of Labor 
methodology, a 10-percent increase 
would be applied retroactively for 
1982, and a 7.2-percent increase would 
be applied in 1983. 

The rulemaking procedure by the 
Department of Labor was initiated No- 
vember 19, 1982, with the publication 
of a proposed rule in the Federal Reg- 
ister. The proposed rule identified 
four options that had been considered 
by the Department of Labor. The se- 
lection of the most complicated and 
the one with the most serious, detri- 
mental impact on West Virginia fruit 
growers was strongly opposed by the 
growers and by the State of West Vir- 
ginia and by others who submitted 
comments during the comment period 
which expired December 20, 1982. 

Clearly, a 17.2-percent increase is 
unfair and unnecessary. It will put 
West Virginia producers at a decided 
disadvantage in this year’s fruit mar- 
ketplace. Perhaps more importantly, 
the methodology used by the Depart- 
ment of Labor has been soundly criti- 
cized by all sides. The validity of the 
data is questionable. The Labor De- 
partment uses data gathered by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, but 
the sample size is small, and our own 
West Virginia commissioner of agricul- 
ture has formally raised questions 
about the farm wage data reported in 
West Virginia on which the adverse 
effect wage rate was based. 

This situation is very difficult for 
West Virginia fruit producers. In 
March 1983, the growers protested the 
retroactive application of the 1982 ad- 
verse effect wage rate and the 1983 
rate of the Department of Labor. 
They were subsequently informed that 
they were ineligible to apply for a tem- 
porary labor certification in 1983, 
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thereby prohibiting the availability of 
nonimmigrant alien agricultural work- 
ers. 

Representatives of the growers, and 
the able Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp,) and the Representative 
from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS,) 
joined me in a personal meeting with 
the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Donovan, 
on March 24, 1983. The purpose of the 
session was to bring this situation to 
the attention of the Secretary and ex- 
plore the possibility of administrative 
relief. 

That is where we stand today, Mr. 
President, and the clock is ticking. The 
apple harvest in West Virginia is just a 
few months away, and the work orders 
must be filed within a few short weeks. 
Unless some relief is forthcoming, the 
fruitgrowers in West Virginia will 
suffer serious economic disadvantage 
in this harvest season. Without the 
availability of H-2 workers, the crop 
may be lost. Historically, there has 
never been an adequate supply of do- 
mestic agricultural labor available in 
West Virginia to harvest the apple 
crop. Unless there is some relief in the 
17.2-percent increase in the adverse 
effect wage rate, the producers will be 
unable to market their crop. 

I believe the Department of Labor 
must reexamine the January 4 rule- 
making as it affects West Virginia ap- 
plegrowers. There is still time, and I 
hope the responsive and responsible 
action will be taken. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment I have discussed with the 
two managers of the bill and they 
have indicated they have thought it 
over and will accept it. I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to them for the 
consideration that they have given to 
my amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly welcome the Senator’s amend- 
ment. It certainly appears that there 
was capricious action by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in this case. I think the 
amendment of the Senator from West 
Virginia deals with that and I hope 
the Senate will agree to it. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor Byrp, throughout the delibera- 
tions on this bill, has had this very se- 
rious problem with the agricultural 
community in West Virginia with 
regard to apples, especially apple pick- 
ers. This adverse effect wage rate is 
designed to prevent employment of H- 
2 agricultural workers from depressing 
wages and working conditions for U.S. 
workers. Any increase in the adverse 
effect wage rate would indicate that 
the Department of Labor has found 
the prevailing rate in the area to be 
substantially higher than the rate 
being paid to foreign temporary work- 
ers. It is an important thing for the 
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protection of American workers. If 
this increase for West Virginia apple 
pickers and those in certain areas of 
agriculture is inexplicably higher than 
the increase for those agricultural 
workers in other areas, it would seem 
appropriate to accept the amendment, 
and we will do so. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming. The increase is 17.2 percent as 
against something like 2 or 3 percent 
in other areas. We think it is unfair. I 
thank both Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from West Virgin- 
ia (Mr. Byrp). 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


1272) was 


STATUS OF HAITIANS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 
during the course of our debate on 
this bill I believe it is essential that we 
take notice of the special plight of 
many Haitian refugees and entrants 
whose immigration status remains in 
limbo under the provisions of this bill. 

When we first proceeded to this bill 
2 weeks ago, I offered an amendment 
to move forward the legalization date 
contained in the bill, to assure that 
the legalization program will achieve 
its goals—and that is to legalize as 
many undocumented aliens as possible 
in order to remove this exploited sub- 
class from our society. My amendment 
also would have specifically included 
those Haitian refugees and entrants 
whose status remains to be clarified. 

Regrettably, Mr. President, my 
amendment was not accepted, and the 
provisions contained in the pending 
bill fails to address the plight of these 
Haitians. These Haitian boat people“ 
have already suffered terribly in flee- 
ing their homeland and being subject 
to illegal detention. It would be tragic 
if we did not include them in the legal- 
ization program authorized by this leg- 
islation. 


Federal courts have twice found that 
the Haitian boat people were illegally 
imprisoned by the Immigration Serv- 
ice in violation of the Constitution. 
Most recently, they have held that 
this detention policy was so selective 
as to be discriminatory. Beginning in 
May 1981, under orders of the Attor- 
ney General, more than 2,000 Haitians 
were imprisoned without bond in 
remote Federal facilities for 15 to 18 
months. The Court of Appeals for the 
1lth Circuit, on April 12, 1983, found 
that this detention policy was in viola- 
tion of the fifth amendment of the 
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Constitution, and that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment had intentionally discrimi- 
nated against Haitians in implement- 
ing the policy. 

Haitian refugees otherwise indistin- 
guishable from this class, arriving 
prior to the illegal detention program, 
have already benefited from President 
Carter’s decision to grant them en- 
trant” status. Fundamental justice de- 
mands that the boat people who have 
fled to our shores seeking safety and 
who have suffered additionally under 
illegal detention, but who were not eli- 
gible for “entrant” status, be granted 
similar protections. It is unjust and 
unnecessarily harsh for the Immigra- 
tion Service to continue to threaten 
this small group of Haitian people 
with forcible deportation to Haiti. 

The uniqueness of the situation of 
the Haitian boat people and the dis- 
criminatory treatment they have suf- 
fered has been well established. Spe- 
cial provision relating to Haitian refu- 
gees has been included in versions of 
the immigration legislation in both 
Houses of Congress this year and last. 
However, these provisions fall short of 
regularizing the status of Haitian boat 
people who were subject to the admin- 
istration’s detention policy. 

I hope that we will rectify this omis- 
sion and agree to a comprehensive le- 
galization program that will resolve 
the legal status of all the Haitian boat 
people. This goal has the broad-based 
support of church, civil and human 
rights groups, trade unions, labor, and 
legal groups, who have clearly spoken 
out in support of these important 
issues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter from the executive committee of 
the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, an organization representing 
over 175 national civil rights and 
human rights organizations, calling on 
the Senate to enact a comprehensive 
legalization program and maintain ju- 
dicial review of asylum determina- 
tions, and a related memorandum. 

The being no objection, the letter 
and attachment were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1983. 

DEAR SENATOR: We, the undersigned orga- 
nizations, traditionally concerned with civil 
rights and civil liberties, are writing to you 
about a matter of the utmost urgency. We 
are joined together in a common concern 
that the Simpson immigration legislation, S. 
529, now being considered by Congress must 
include a comprehensive legalization pro- 
gram as an integral part of any meaningful 
reform of our immigration laws. Second, the 
heretofore guaranteed right of all persons 
seeking political asylum in this country to 
judicial review of administrative agency 
action must be maintained. The right of 
access to the courts is essential to insure 
fair and non-discriminatory enforcement of 
the law. 
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We therefore urge that you support when 
the bill comes to the Senate floor for 
debate: (1) amendments providing for a 
comprehensive legalization program and (2) 
an amendment to restore full judicial 
review. 

In the spirit of the recommendations of 
the Select Commission on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy, we believe that all other- 
wise eligible undocumented persons present 
in the U.S. as of January 1, 1983, should be 
granted permanent legal status in this coun- 
try. 

Such a comprehensive legalization pro- 
gram is also the most just and most practi- 
cal solution to the unique plight of the Hai- 
tian refugee “boat people”, who are still 
faced with forcible deportation to Haiti. 
Federal courts have twice found that these 
Haitian boat people were illegally impris- 
oned by the Immigration Service in viola- 
tion of the U.S. Constitution; most recently 
they have held that this detention policy 
was so selective as to be discriminatory. 
Though they had committed no crime, more 
than 2,000 Haitians were imprisoned with- 
out bond in isolated federal facilities for be- 
tween 15 and 18 months beginning in May 
1981, under orders of the Attorney General. 
The 11th Circuit Court of Appeals on April 
12, 1983, found that this detention policy 
was in violation of the Fifth Amendment of 
the Constitution, and that the U.S. Govern- 
ment had intentionally discriminated 
against Haitians in implementing the policy. 

Other Haitian refugees otherwise indistin- 
guishable from this class, arriving prior to 
the illegal detention program, have already 
benefitted from President Carter’s decision 
to grant them “entrant” status. Fundamen- 
tal justice demands that the boat people 
who have fled to our shores seeking safety 
and who have suffered additionally under il- 
legal detention, benefit from these same 
protections. It is simply unjust and cruel for 
the Immigration Service to continue to 
threaten this small group of Haitian boat 
people with forcible deportation back to the 
Haiti from which they fled almost two years 
ago. 

The undersigned organizations join in en- 
dorsing a legalization program granting per- 
manent residency to all eligible undocu- 
mented persons arriving in the U.S. as of 
January 1, 1983. However, should a partial 
legalization program not include the previ- 
ously-detained Haitian boat people, elemen- 
tary justice demands that separate provision 
be made in the legislation granting legal 
status to Haitians arriving before January 1, 
1982, thereby recognizing their unique 
plight and suffering. 

Thank you for carefully considering our 
recommendations regarding the necessity of 
a truly comprehensive legalization program 
and of maintaining fundamental rights of 
judicial review of administrative agencies, 
when the Senate considers this exceedingly 
important legislation. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN L. Hooks, 


THE PLIGHT OF THE HAITIAN REFUGEES AND 
THE RESPONSE OF THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
COALITION FOR HAITIAN REFUGEES 


Since 1958, approximately one-eighth (%) 
of the population of Haiti has fled from 
their homeland to escape the cumulative ef- 
fects of the twenty-five (25) years of Duva- 
lier family rule. A small part of this dias- 
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pora has sought haven in the United States. 
In the last eight years approximately 35,000 
refugees have risked their lives across 800 
miles of hazardous ocean to seek safety and 
asylum in the U.S. These are the “boat 
people” whose total numbers are minuscule 
when compared to other refugee groups 
warmly and continuously received by our 
government. Despite the desperate nature 
of their plight, confirmed by repeated re- 
ports by Amnesty International, the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights of 
the Organization of American States, and 
other respected human rights organizations, 
detailing systematic violations of human 
rights in Haiti, these refugees have received 
harsh and discriminatory treatment from 
our government, unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the United States. 

The National Emergency Coalition for 
Haitian Refugees was formed in response to 
this emergency, and in particular to the jail- 
ing by order of the Attorney Genera! on 
July 31, 1981, of more than 2000 boat people 
who had arrived on our shores and claimed 
political asylum. On March 2, 1982, a 
number of prominent religious, civil rights, 
human rights, Haitian, labor and national 
voluntary agency organizations formed the 
Coalition to secure humane treatment, due 
process of law and the immediate release to 
sponsors for these refugees who were im- 
prisoned in ten remote locations around the 
United States. 

This emergency continues: pursuant to a 
Federal Court decision of June 29, 1982, 
that the imprisonment of the Haitian boat 
people was unlawful, the refugees were fi- 
nally released to sponsors in over 20 states 
by the end of November 1982. However, de- 
spite the unprecedented harsh treatment 
they have suffered in our country during 
the last two years: 

(1) These refugees still face the imminent 
threat of forced deportation to Haiti by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

(2) The boat people face many urgent 
legal problems such as understanding and 
complying with the intricate and onerous 
conditions of their temporary release pro- 
gram, securing qualified attorneys, interpre- 
tors, and expert witnesses. 

(3) The refugees are also confronted with 
social problems including securing employ- 
ment and learning English. 

WHAT ARE THE IMMEDIATE GOALS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL EMERGENCY COALITION FOR HAITIAN 
REFUGEES? 

The National Emergency Coalition for 
Haitian Refugees includes all the major or- 
ganizations working to assist the Haitian 
boat people, and our activities are carefully 
coordinated to complement existing pro- 
grams. Because of our broad-based composi- 
tion and the national stature and expertise 
of our member groups, the Coalition is in a 
unique position to provide specific assist- 
ance to these refugees while educating the 
public as to their plight: 

1. The Coalition helps assure that the 
1800 boat people released from detention 
under the Haitian Interim Placement Pro- 
gram receive procedural and substantive 
due process of law and humane treatement 
in the adjudication of their asylum claims. 
The Coalition assists volunteer lawyers, pre- 
senting information on conditions in Haiti 
at attorney training sessions, and providing 
expert testimony at individual asylum hear- 
ings where appropriate. 

2. The Coalition is coordinating a national 
campaign to urge the Reagan Administra- 
tion to immediately halt the suffering of 
the boat people by a simple executive act of 
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extending the “cut-off” date of the Cuban- 
Haitian Entrant program established by the 
Carter Administration. By extending this 
program from the current date of October 
10, 1980, to the date when Judge Spellman 
finally ordered the Haitians released—June 
29, 1982—these refugees will be guaranteed 
that the cruel threat of forced deportation 
will no longer hang over their heads, while 
the exact status of their residence will be 
determined later by an act of Congress. This 
campaign includes gaining support for a 
sense of Congress resolution asking the 
President to extend the “entrant” date to 
include the boat people in the program, and 
sponsoring a national petition to be en- 
dorsed by major national organizations and 
prominent individuals. 

This campaign also includes local affili- 
ates of Coalition members as the nucleus of 
regional efforts in Florida, New York and 
Massachusetts, to heighten public consider- 
ation of the propriety and necessity of this 
administrative grant of legal status, and to 
encourage the Congressional delegations in 
these strategically crucial states to urge the 
President to act now to end the torment of 
the Haitian refugees. 

3. The Coalition acts as a clearinghouse of 
information for, and sponsors meetings be- 
tween, legal groups, national voluntary 
agencies, Haitian and local community 
groups and the refugees themselves with 
regard to the Haitian Interim Placement 
Program ordered by the Federal District 
Court in Florida. The Coalition coordinates 
the communication of concerns and sugges- 
tions regarding this program to governmen- 
tal and civic leaders. The Coalition monitors 
the Interim Placement Program and the 
legal proceedings, producing bi-lingual pub- 
lications for the refugees and sponsors, dis- 
tributing information to national civic 
groups and governmental leaders locally 
and nationally, and reporting to the Court 
Committee on Haitian Refugees appointed 
by Judge Spellman in Florida. 

4. The Coalition will continue to provide 
attorneys, legal groups, Coalition members 
and concerned Congressional and civic lead- 
ers with detailed materials concerning im- 
portant human rights developments in 
Haiti, for use in the preparation of claims 
for asylum and possible federal litigation in 
support of the due process rights of the 
boat people, and as necessary to heighten 
public consideration of the necessity of ex- 
tending “entrant” status to the refugees. 

5. The Coalition encourages the formation 
of coalitions of local affiliates of our nation- 
al members and other local organizations in 
certain of the more than 150 communities 
where Haitians have been placed. These 
groups enhance our ability to educate local 
communities as to the merits of extending 
“entrant” status to the refugees. 

6. The Coalition exchanges information 
with Central American refugee support 
groups on matters of common concern, and 
explores ways of cooperating in assuring 
due process of law and humane treatment 
of asylum seekers. The Coalition supports 
the clear mandate of the Refugee Act of 
1980, that asylum claims should be adjudi- 
cated on their individual merits without 
regard to whether the U.S. government is or 
is not allied with the country of the asylum 
seeker’s birth or nationality. 

7. The Coalition distributes to its mem- 
bers and other interested organizations in- 
formation and analysis concerning national 
legislative and administrative policy devel- 
opments that directly impact on Haitian 
refugees. The Coalition will continue to pre- 
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pare analyses of immigration legislation 
pending in Congress, with particular empha- 
sis on proposals for a comprehensive legal- 
ization program, for maintaining judicial 
review of asylum claims, and against sum- 
mary exclusion of potential asylum claim- 
ants. 

National Member Organizations of the 
Emergency Coalition for Haitian Refugees: 
AFL-CIO; A. Philip Randolph Institute; 
American Civil Liberties Union; American 
Council for Nationalities Service; American 
Friends Service Committee; American 
Jewish Committee; Catholic League for Re- 
ligious and Civil Rights; Center for the 
Social Sciences, Columbia University; 
Church World Service of the National 
Council of Churches; Comite Interregional 
Pour Refugies Haitiens, Inc.; Committee for 
the Defense of Haitian Refugees; Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union; 
International Rescue Committee; Lawyers 
Committee for International Human 
Rights; Lutheran Immigration and Refugee 
Service; NAACP; National Catholic Confer- 
ence for International Justice; National 
Center for Immigrants Rights, Inc.; Nation- 
al Conference of Catholic Bishops; National 
Conference of Catholic Charities; National 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee; Na- 
tional Urban League, Inc.; Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America; Unitarian Universalist Serv- 
ice Committee; United States Catholic Con- 
ference; and YMCA of the USA. 


11TH CIRCUIT Court or APPEALS FINDS IMMI- 
GRATION SERVICE DETENTION OF HAITIAN 
“Boat PEOPLE” ILLEGAL AND DISCRIMI- 
NATORY 


On April 12, 1983, in the case of Louis et 
al. v. Alan C. Nelson, the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the 11th Circuit in 
Atlanta assailed the U.S. Government’s 
treatment of the Haitian refugee “boat 
people” seeking safety in this country, and 
upheld a District Court opinion that the of- 
ficial policy of detaining the Haitians was il- 
legal. The Appeals Court found that the 
Government had used immigration policy 
against the Haitians in a discriminatory 
fashion, in violation of the Fifth Amend- 
ment of the U.S. Constitution and its guar- 
antee of due process and equal protection 
under the law. The unprecedented court de- 
cision further emphasizes the uniqueness of 
the Haitians’ plight and their extraordinary 
suffering: this is the first time in American 
legal history that an Appeals Court has 
found the U.S. Government guilty of dis- 
crimination on constitutional law grounds, 
except in the employment discrimination 
context. 

The Appeals Court further held that the 
advocacy groups seeking to give the de- 
tained Haitians counsel had a constitutional 
right to do so under the First Amendment 
and that the detainees had the right to seek 
counsel. This access had been substantially 
denied by the Immigration Service. 

Representative selections from this land- 
mark decision follow. The numbers in pa- 
rentheses refer to the appropriate page in 
the unpublished opinion. 

“On September 30, 1981, in a strongly 
worded opinion, the district court certified 
the class. The court found the INS was 
playing ‘a human shell game’ with the Hai- 
tians, moving them around the country to 
desolate areas without available counsel or 
communication facilities. The court further 
found faulty the INS proceedings whereby 
eleven Haitians were deported; these pro- 
ceedings included mass hearings, behind 
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closed doors, without counsel or adequate 
translators.” (5) 

“The problem here is the fiction that ex- 
cludable aliens are not within the ‘territori- 
al limits’ of the United States. Though that 
fiction serves its purpose to limit the proce- 
dural rights of an excludable alien ‘regard- 
ing his application’ for admission, Landen v. 
Plascencia, supra, it strains credulity to 
maintain that an alien within our territorial 
limits may claim none of the rights accord- 
ed our citizens.” (54) 

“At trial plaintiffs introduced a wealth of 
statistical evidence to show the vastly dis- 
proportionate impact on the government’s 
detention policy on Haitian, as opposed to 
non-Haitian, immigrants." (62) 

“Dr. Gitlow found in each of the three 
compilations that the chance of so many 
more Haitians than non-Haitians being de- 
tained, or so many fewer Haitians paroled 
was ‘on the order of less than two in ten bil- 
lion times.’ In some cases it was ‘far less 
than one in ten billion,’ or ‘a statistical 
joke.“ (64) 

All told plaintiffs mustered an impressive 
array of witnesses and an equally impressive 
number of documents to demonstrate cir- 
cumstantially, and to an extent, directly, in- 
tentional government discrimination against 
Haitians. This evidence, in addition to the 
statistical evidence, was unrebutted but for 
the government’s testimonial evidence, 
which can at best be termed ‘mere protesta- 
tion.“ (76) 

In this case we have no confidence that 
the alleged violations ever will be remedied 
in subsequent administrative or habeus pro- 
ceedings ... eleven Haitians had already 
been deported pursuant to ‘faulty’ proce- 
dures. Not only was lack of representation a 
problem, but evidence taken at the prelimi- 
nary injunction hearings indicated that 
Creole translators often erred in transla- 
tions, failed to give proper notice of the 
right to apply for asylum, or to appeal the 
decision of the immigration judge.” (100) 

“The record shows that Haitians arrive in 
this country unschooled in our language 
and largely in ignorance of our legal system. 
The record also indicates that ‘even in 
Miami, where INS Creole translators are 
presumably proficient, the translations at 
these (exclusion) proceedings are woefully 
inadequate.’ Given this state of affairs we 
can hardly expect the Haitians arriving at 
our shores to be aware of, and prepared to 
exercise, their right to claim asylum." (107) 

“Evidence at trial identified significant re- 
strictions on Haitian access to legal counsel, 
restrictions on Haitian contact with rela- 
tives and friends in the Miami community, 
and efforts to prevent H.R.C. (Haitian Refu- 
gee Center) attorneys from approaching 
Haitians to inform them of their legal 
rights.” (108) 

PLIGHT OF THE HAITIAN BOAT PEOPLE 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
would like to draw the attention of the 
Senate to the particular circumstances 
of an especially disadvantaged group 
of undocumented aliens in the hope 
that constitutional protections grant- 
ed to other groups of undocumented 
aliens may be applied equally to these 
persons. As S. 529 has come to the 
floor, it would not permit their legal- 
ization, though the companion meas- 
ure in the House would. 

I refer, of course, to the plight of 
the Haitian boat people, some 2,000 
Haitian refugees who have sought 
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sanctuary in this country from oppres- 
sive conditions in their native land. 
Most of the group in question arrived 
in the course of 1980. 

That Haiti is a place from which ref- 
ugees should be expected—as, say, the 
Soviet Union or Iran are places from 
which we should, and do, expect per- 
sons to flee—has been established. The 
current edition of “Freedom in the 
World,” the indisputably sober-minded 
annual accounting of the status of po- 
litical rights and civil liberties around 
the globe, published each year by 
Freedom House, summarizes life in 
Haiti in these words: 

Haiti is a dictatorship. ... Attempts at 
independence in journalism were severely 
repressed in 1980 ...A government-spon- 
sored militia has suppressed opposition; po- 
litical murders, imprisonment without trial, 
exile, and torture have characterized the 
system intermittently. An acceptable rule of 
law has been in abeyance during a pro- 
longed state of seige”; property has been 
seized indiscriminantly by security forces. 
Many people attempt to flee the country il- 
legally every year. 

Not surprisingly, given the facts of 
geographical proximity and the repu- 
tation of the United States as a haven 
for refugees, many of these persons 
come to this country. 

Since May 1981, it has been the 
policy of the administration to keep, 
or to try to keep, these refugees im- 
prisoned without bond pending final 
resolution of their asylum requests by 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

Twice in recent months, Federal 
courts have determined that these 
Haitian boat people were incarcerated 
in violation of constitutional guaran- 
tees of due process. Last June, in 
Miami, Federal District Court Judge 
Eugene Spellman ordered that 1,800 
Haitians then imprisoned be released 
because the procedures according to 
which these persons were detained vio- 
lated U.S. statute. Although those 
1,800 were released, the administration 
appealed that ruling and continued to 
detain arriving Haitian immigrants in 
like fashion. Last month, the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the 11th Circuit, 
in Atlanta, not only rejected that 
appeal by the Government but found, 
moreover, that the policy of detaining 
Haitians was discriminatory. 

Judge Phyllis Kravitch, writing for 
the three-judge panel, spoke of “a 
stark pattern of discrimination 
There was ample unrebutted evidence 
that (the Haitians) were denied equal 
protection of the law, as mandated 
both by the Constitution and our in- 
terpretation of the Congress’ enabling 
legislation.” 

According to the New York Times of 
April 14, the court determined also 
that the detained Haitians had not 
been adequately informed of their 
rights to petition for political asylum 
and to seek legal counsel. We are 
obliged to consider what remedy 
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should be provided for the uniquely 
difficult circumstance of the Haitian 
boat people, exacerbated by the bla- 
tantly discriminatory treatment they 
have suffered during their time in the 
United States—for what other reason 
exists for the shameful manner in 
which they have been abused than 
that the color of their skin is black? 

Provision relating to the situation of 
these refugees is included as section 
301 of S. 529. But this provision falls 
well short of regularizing the status of 
the Haitian boat people. Recently, a 
number of distinguished and respected 
observers of the American judiciary 
have pointed to the unfairness of ex- 
cluding from the legalization provi- 
sions of S. 529 this group of immi- 
grants. On behalf of the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights, Benjamin 
L. Hooks wrote to me on April 28: 

Other Haitian refugees otherwise indistin- 
guishable from this class, arriving prior to 
the illegal detention program, have already 
benefited from President Carter's decision 
to grant then “entrant” status. Fundamen- 
tal justice demands that the boat people 
who have fled to our shores seeking safety 
and who have suffered additionally under il- 
legal detention, benefit from these same 
protections. It is simply unjust and cruel for 
the Immigration Service to continue to 
threaten this small group of Haitian boat 
people with forcible deportation * * * 

A similar appeal has been voiced by 
spokesmen for 35 community, labor, 
civil rights, and religious groups in 
southern Florida—the region of the 
country most directly affected by the 
Haitian arrivals: 

Should a partial legalization program not 
include the previously detained Haitian boat 
people, elementary justice demands that 
separate provision be made in the legisla- 
tion granting legal status to Haitians arriv- 
ing before January 1, 1982, thereby recog- 
nizing their unique plight and suffering. 

I support the goals of a legalization 
program in the Simpson immigration 
bill. The Judiciary Committee’s report 
of title III of S. 529 specifies in part 
that the legalization be a “one-time 
only” program that eliminates the 
subclass of undocumented persons 
who now constitute a clearly exploit- 
able group within U.S. society and sap 
unnecessarily the resources of law en- 
forcement agencies. To achieve this 
goal, a legalization program must be as 
comprehensive and current as possi- 
ble. 

Mr. President, I urge that the 
Senate-House conference committee 
carefully consider the merits of a truly 
comprehensive legalization program. 
Such provision would be the fairest 
and most practical solution to the 
unique plight of the Haitian refugee 
boat people, who continue to face forc- 
ible deportation to Haiti. 

I ask that there be printed in the 
Recorp at this point the text of the 
letter to which I have referred from 
Mr. Benjamin L. Hooks, signed also by 
Mr. Ralph Neas, executive director of 
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the leadership conference, as well as 
the public statement issued by south- 
ern Florida civil organizations, an edi- 
torial that appeared in the New York 
Times, and a recent report from that 
newspaper about the decision last 
month of the llth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
on CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1983. 

DEAR SENATOR: We, the undersigned orga- 
nizations, traditionally concerned with civil 
rights and civil liberties, are writing to you 
about a matter of the utmost urgency. We 
are joined together in a common concern 
that the Simpson immigration legislation, S. 
529, now being considered by Congress must 
include a comprehensive legalization pro- 
gram as an integral part of any meaningful 
reform of our immigration laws. Second, the 
heretofore guaranteed right of all persons 
seeking political asylum in this country to 
judicial review of administrative agency 
action must be maintained. The right of 
access to the courts is essential to insure 
fair and non-discriminatory enforcement of 
the law. 

We therefore urge that you support when 
the bill comes to the Senate floor for 
debate: (1) amendments providing for a 
comprehensive legalization program and (2) 
an amendment to restore full judicial 
review. 

In the spirit of the recommendations of 
the Select Commission on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy, we believe that all other- 
wise eligible undocumented persons present 
in the U.S. as of January 1, 1983, should be 
granted permanent legal status in this coun- 
try. 

Such a comprehensive legalization pro- 
gram is also the most just and most practi- 
cal solution to the unique plight of the Hai- 
tian refugee boat people“, who are still 
faced with forcible deportation to Haiti. 
Federal courts have twice found that these 
Haitian boat people were illegally impris- 
oned by the Immigration Service in viola- 
tion of the U.S. Constitution; most recently 
they have held that this detention policy 
was so selective as to be discriminatory. 
Though they had committed no crime, more 
than 2000 Haitians were imprisoned without 
bond in isolated federal facilities for be- 
tween 15 and 18 months beginning in May 
1981, under orders of the Attorney General. 
The 11th Circuit Court of Appeals on April 
12, 1983, found that this detention policy 
was in violation of the Fifth Amendment of 
the Constitution, and that the U.S. Govern- 
ment had intentionally discriminated 
against Haitians in implementing the policy. 

Other Haitian refugees otherwise indistin- 
guishable from this class, arriving prior to 
the illegal detention program, have already 
benefited from President Carter’s decision 
to grant them “entrant” status. Fundamen- 
tal justice demands that the boat people 
who have fled to our shores seeking safety 
and who have suffered additionally under il- 
legal detention, benefit from these same 
protections. It is simply unjust and cruel for 
the Immigration Service to continue to 
threaten this small group of Haitian boat 
people with forcible deportation back to the 
Haiti from which they fled almost two years 
ago. 

The undersigned organizations join in en- 
dorsing a legalization program granting per- 
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manent residency to all eligible undocu- 
mented perons arriving in the U.S. as of 
January 1, 1983. However, should a partial 
legalization program not include the previ- 
ously detained Haitian boat people, elemen- 
tary justice demands that separate provision 
be made in the legislation granting legal 
status to Haitians arriving before January 1, 
1982, thereby recognizing their unique 
plight and suffering. 

Thank you for carefully considering our 
recommendations regarding the necessity of 
a truly comprehensive legalization program 
and of maintaining fundamental rights of 
judicial review of administrative agencies, 
when the Senate consider this exceedingly 
important legislation. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN L. Hooks, 
Chairperson. 
RALPH G. NEAs, 
Executive Director. 
SOUTHERN FLORIDA CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 

APPEAL FOR COMPREHENSIVE LEGALIZATION 

AS ESSENTIAL TO IMMIGRATION REFORM 

We, the undersigned, representing com- 
munities and organizations in southern 
Florida, are writing to you about a matter of 
the utmost urgency. We are joined together 
in a common concern that the Simpson- 
Mazzoli immigration legislation now being 
considered by Congress must include a com- 
prehensive legalization program as an inte- 
gral part of any meaningful reform of our 
immigration laws. Second, the heretofore 
guaranteed right of all persons seeking po- 
litical asylum in this country to judicial 
review of administrative agency action must 
be maintained. The right of access to the 
courts is essential to insure fair and non-dis- 
criminatory enforcement of the law. 

In the spirit of the recommendations of 
the Select Commission on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy, we believe that all other- 
wise eligible undocumented persons present 
in the U.S. as of January 1, 1983, should be 
granted permanent status in this country. 

Such a comprehensive legalization pro- 
gram is also the most just and most practi- 
cal solution to the unique plight of the Hai- 
tian refugee boat people“, who are still 
faced with forcible deportation to Haiti. 
Though they had committed no crime, more 
than 2,000 Haitians were imprisoned with- 
out bond in isolated federal facilities for be- 
tween 15 and 18 months begining in May 
1981, under orders of the Attorney General. 
The 11th Circuit Court of Appeals in Atlan- 
ta on April 12, 1983, found that this deten- 
tion policy was in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution, and 
that the U.S. Government had intentionally 
discriminated against Haitians in imple- 
menting the policy. 

Other Haitian refugees otherwise indistin- 
guishable from this class, arriving prior to 
the illegal detention program, have already 
benefited from President Carter’s decision 
to grant them “entrant” status. Fundamen- 
tal justice demends that the boat people 
who have fled to our shores seeking safety 
and who have suffered additionally under il- 
legal detention, benefit from these same 
protections. It is simply unjust for the Im- 
migration Service to continue to threaten 
this small group of Haitian boat people with 
forcible deportation back to the Haiti from 
which they fled almost two years ago. 

The undersigned organizations join in en- 
dorsing a legalization program granting per- 
manent residency to all eligible undocu- 
mented persons arriving in the U.S. as of 
January 1, 1983. However, should a partial 
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legalization program not include the previ- 
ously detained Haitian boat people, elemen- 
tary justice demands that separate provision 
be made in the legislation granting legal 
status to Haitians arriving before January 1, 
1982, thereby recognizing their unique 
plight and suffering. 

Thank you for carefully considering our 
recommendations regarding the necessity of 
a truly comprehensive legalization program 
and of maintaining fundamental rights of 
judicial review of administrative agencies, 
during the mark-up of this exceedingly im- 
portant legislation. 


PRELIMINARY LIST OF ENDORSEMENTS FROM 
SOUTHERN FLORIDA GROUPS 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

American Jewish Congress, Southeast 
Region. 

American Jewish Committee, Greater 
Miami Chapter. 

Greater Miami Jewish Federation, Com- 
munity Relations Committee. 

League of United Latin American Citizens. 

Spanish American League Against Dis- 
crimination. 

United Methodist Church, Miami District. 

Catholic Community Services Inc., Dade 
County. 

Catholic Community Services of Palm 
Beach County. 

Catholic Community of Justice and Peace. 

Archdiocese of Miami Office of Lay Minis- 
try. 

NAACP, Florida State Conference of 

Branches. 

NAACP, Dade County Branch. 

Urban League of Greater Miami. 

Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, Greater Miami Chapter. 

Black Miami Dade Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Archdiocese of Miami—Rural Life Bureau. 

Archdiocese of Miami—Respect Life Min- 
istry. 

Palm Beach County Farmworker Support 
Committee. 

Church World Service of the National 
Council of Churches. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

Florida Community Health Centers, Inc. 

Friends Meeting of Miami. 

Haitian Refugee Center, Inc. 

Haitian Catholic Center. 

Haitian American Community Association 
of Dade County 

Lutheran Ministries of Florida. 

Lake Worth Haitian Outreach. 

Broward County Farmworkers Support 
Committee. 

Operation PUSH, Miami Chapter. 

Center for the Quest for Truth. 

Project Volunteer Registration. 

Zeta Phi Beta Sorority. 

Delta Sigma Theta Sorority. 

Belafonte Tacolcy Center. 

Coalition of 100 Black Women. 

Masjid Al Ansar. 

Fort Lauderdale Farm Worker Support 
Committee. 


From the New York Times, Apr. 14, 1983] 


Haitians’ LAWYERS HAIL Court RULING 


Mīamı, April 13.—Lawyers who led a long 
fight to have Haitian refugees released from 
Government detention centers today hailed 
an appeals court decision that the Govern- 
ment policy was discriminatory. 

“We think this is going to be a landmark 
case in the immigration field.“ said Ira 
Kurzban, who argued for the Haitians last 
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year before Federal District Court Judge 
Eugene Spellman. 

The United States Court of Appeals for 
llth Circuit, in Atlanta, on Tuesday reject- 
ed an appeal by the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service of Judge Spellman's 
ruling on June 18 that the detention of 
about 1,800 Haitians was illegal. 

The appeals court went further than 
Judge Spellman, who found no specific dis- 
crimination against Haitians as a race. The 
three-judge appeals panel decided there was 
“a stark pattern of discrimination.” 

“DENIED EQUAL PROTECTION” 

Judge Phyllis Krayitch wrote, There was 
ample unrebutted evidence that plaintiffs 
were denied equal protection of the laws.” 

The appeals court also agreed the de- 
tained Haitians had not been adequately in- 
formed of their rights to petition for politi- 
cal asylum and seek legal counsel. 

The decision “establishes the right of the 
protection of the U.S. Constitution to aliens 
who have been incarcerated,” Judge Kurz- 
ban said. It has substantial implications for 
Salvadorans, Nicaraguans—-anyone else 
coming into the States.” 

Dale Schwartz, a lawyer who represents 
Cubans jailed in the Atlanta Federal peni- 
tentiary, said the appeals court ruling has 
far reaching effects on future immigration 
policy, particularly as it applies to persons 
seeking political asylum.” 

It makes it clear that the determination 
on asylum should not be a political decision 
on the part of whatever administration hap- 
pens to be in office at the time,” he said. 

PROFESSOR PLANNED STRATEGY 


Bruce Winick, a law professor at the Uni- 
versity of Miami who planned strategy for 
the Haitians at the hearings before Judge 
Spellman, said: This goes considerably fur- 
ther than Judge Spellman did. It really vin- 
dicates the position we have taken all 
along.” 

The appeals court wrote: “Although we 
hold that the executive has the power when 
properly delegated to fashion such policies 
as are necessary to protect our borders and 
ensure orderly entry of aliens, those policies 
must be administered in nondiscriminatory 
manner.” 

The court ordered Judge Speliman to take 
whatever measures were necessary to guar- 
antee that all aliens, regardless of their na- 
tionality or origin, are accorded equal treat- 
ment.” 

The Haitians ordered released by Judge 
Spellman will remain free awaiting immi- 
gration hearings. 

Professor Winick said the new ruling 
could affect about 100 Haitians who have 
arrived since the others were freed. The new 
arrivals are being held at Miami’s Krome 
Avenue detention center. The professor said 
the decision should ensure they are advised 
of their rights and granted access to law- 
yers. 

About 30 Nicaraguans and 130 Salvador- 
ans are also held at the detention center. 


(From the New York Times, May 12, 1983] 
REFUGEES AND REFOULEMENT 


There's a hard question to be asked about 
the thousands of undocumented aliens from 
Afghanistan or Haiti or El Salvador seeking 
a haven in the United States: Are they le- 
gitimate refugees? 

If they have a well-founded fear of perse- 
cution in their home country, the answer is 
yes and they are entitled to sanctuary, or 
asylum as it is formally called. To send 
them home would risk committing the un- 
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forgivable diplomatic sin of refoulement— 
forcibly subjecting them to peril. 

But what if they are not legitimate refu- 
gees? Then they are just another form of 
gate-crasher, ready to confuse refute and 
subterfuge. To send them home would be 
only fair, signaling to other would-be illegal 
entrants that Americans are compassionate 
but not suckers. 

All that raises an even harder question, 
one that the Senate must answer as it takes 
up the Simpson-Mazzoli immigration reform 
bill: How should Government decide who is 
a refugee? On this potentially life-or-death 
point, the generally admirable Senate bill is 
harsh, hasty and in need of amendment. 

The who-is-a-refugee decison is now made 
in case-by-case hearings, the results of 
which may be appealed to the courts. Until 
the Refugee Act of 1980, that meant a mod- 
erate backlog of 5,800 cases. Since then, 
however, claims for asylum have shot up. 
The backlog now exceeds 120,000 cases. How 
should Washington treat all those aliens 
while their cases are pending? It’s a tor- 
menting problem. 

To release them and let them live and 
work in the community could mock equity; 
final determinations often take years. Even 
if their refugee claims were ultimately re- 
jected, the example would encourage spe- 
cious or dilatory claims. The other possibili- 
ty is to incarcerate applicants pending adju- 
dication, as the Administration has done 
with Haitians and now with some Afghans. 
That's even worse. To treat as criminals 
people who might well be legitimate refu- 
gees is to punish victims. 

There is an obvious remedy: Speed up the 
hearing process, which is just what the 
Senate is heading toward. But the Senate 
bill streamlines procedure too harshly. 

Decisions verging on refoulement ought to 
involve some independent judgment. The 
hearing examiners should stand apart from 
the executive branch, or their findings 
should be reviewable by the courts. But the 
Senate bill, reflecting fear of ever more 
“refugees,” provides no independence and 
almost no room for appeal. That could have 
merciless results. 

Imagine a Haitian washed up on a Florida 
beach. A hearing examiner might reject his 
claim for asylum, in deference to the State 
Department's finding that Haitians general- 
ly are not subject to persecution. But what 
if this particular Haitian had plenty of 
reason to fear persecution? 

The Senate bill offers him little recourse. 
But Senator Edward Kennedy would, with 
sensible amendments to create independent 
hearing officers and to preserve limited 
rights of appeal. The Simpson-Mazzoli bill is 
good; these amendments would make it 
better. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I would 
like to join my colleagues in express- 
ing my concern for the Haitian refu- 
gees who would not be covered by this 
legalization program. 

I believe that these Haitians have 
unduly suffered from disciminatory 
treatment, resulting in prolonged im- 
prisonment, separation from their 
families, and denial of fundamental 
due process protections, and, there- 
fore, deserve special consideration. 

In fact, the 11th Circuit Court found 
in its recent decision in Louis against 
Nelson that: 

All told, the plaintiffs mustered an im- 
pressive array of witnesses and an equally 
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impressive number of documents to demon- 
strate circumstantially, and to an extent, di- 
rectly, intentional government discrimina- 
tion against Haitians. 

This evidence, in addition to the sta- 
tistical evidence, was unrebutted 
except for the Government’s testimo- 
nial evidence, which can best be 
termed mere protestation.” 

Specifically, the court found that: 

Evidence at trial identified significant re- 
strictions on Haitian access to legal counsel, 
restrictions on Haitian contact with rela- 
tives and friends in the Miami community, 
and efforts to prevent Haitian refugee 
center attorneys from approaching Haitians 
to inform them of their legal rights. 

Such actions have already led to the 
deportation of several Haitians under 
proceedings which the administration 
itself has admitted were faulty. The 
cases of many others may have been 
prejudiced beyond repair. 

Mr. President, many prominent na- 
tional leaders of church, civil rights, 
and labor organizations, as well as 
their corresponding representatives 
from south Florida, have requested 
that the Haitians be granted special 
protection in light of these abuses. 

I would like to join them and my 
other colleagues in requesting that our 
Senate Members to the Conference 
Committee on this bill take these con- 
cerns into consideration in their work 
with the House Members. As the Lead- 
ership Conference on Civil Rights has 
stated: 

Elementary justice demands that separate 
provision be made in the legislation grant- 
ing legal status to Haitians arriving before 
January 1, 1982, thereby recognizing their 
unique plight and suffering. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
been told unofficially by the manager 
of the bill that no other Senator is 
prepared to offer amendments today. 
May I inquire if the manager is ready 
for us to leave this bill for this day 
and to continue the work tomorrow? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
would say to the majority leader that 
that is the situation as I see it. We 
have exhausted efforts to bring fur- 
ther sponsors of amendments to the 
floor, but we have also thinned out the 
time agreements between the sponsors 
and the managers, and we should be 
able to complete our work tomorrow, 
as the majority leader has stated. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the manager. 
He has covered an extraordinary 
amount today. I commend the chair- 
man of the committee (Mr. SIMPSON) 
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and the ranking minority member 
(Mr. KENNEDY) for their very excellent 
work on this complex matter. 

According to the accounts I have, 
there are six amendments on which 
rolicall votes have been ordered to 
begin at 2 p.m. tomorrow, after the 
Ruckelshaus nomination, which, ac- 
cording to the order previously en- 
tered, will be the first vote. 

That is good progress. I share the 
Senator’s hope that tomorrow we can 
finish this bill even before the hour 
appointed in the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in view 
of these statements just made by the 
distinguished manager, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there now be a 
brief period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business to extend not 
past the hour of 6 p.m. in which Sena- 
tors may speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT-—S. 336 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I now 
have a unanimous-consent request in 
respect to S. 336, which appears to be 
cleared for consideration at this time. 
I will state it for the benefit of the mi- 
nority leader and other Senators. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate turns to 
the consideration of Calendar Order 
No. 139, S. 336, a bill to increase the 
penalties for violations of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, that it be considered 
under the following time agreement: 1 
hour on the bill to be equally divided 
between the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Hatcu) and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn) or their designees; 10 min- 
utes on any debatable motion, appeal, 
or point of order if the same is pre- 
sented to the Senate; further, that no 
amendment be in order with the ex- 
ception of the committee reported 
amendments, and that the agreement 
be in the usual form. 

I may say before the Chair puts the 
request, Mr. President, that it is my 
intention, and I now so acknowledge, 
to consult with the minority leader 
before this matter is scheduled to be 
called up. Now I put the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The text of the agreement follows: 

Ordered, That when the Senate proceeds 
to the consideration of S. 336 (Order No. 
139), a bill to increase the penalties for vio- 
lations of the Taft-Hartley Act, no amend- 
ments be in order, except the committee re- 
ported amendments, and that debate on any 
debatable motion, appeal, or point of order 
which is submitted or on which the Chair 
entertains debate shall be limited to 10 min- 
utes, to be equally divided and controlled by 
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the mover of such and the manager of the 
bill: Provided, That in the event the manag- 
er of the bill is in favor of any such motion, 
the time in opposition thereto shall be con- 
trolled by the minority leader or his desig- 
nee. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
final passage of the said bill, debate shall be 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Hatch) and the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), or their desig- 
nees: Provided, That the said Senators, or 
either of them, may, from the time under 
their control on the passage of the said bill, 
allot additional time to any Senator during 
the consideration of any debatable motion, 
appeal, or point of order. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have a 
number of other requests which 
appear to be cleared for action by 
unanimous consent. 


ORDER DISCHARGING THE EN- 
VIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 
WORKS COMMITTEE FROM 
FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF 
SENATE RESOLUTION 140 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, next I 
would say to the minority leader that 
I would propose to discharge the Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee 
from further consideration of Senate 
Resolution 140, if there is not objec- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRD. I have no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee be 
discharged from further consideration 
of Senate Resolution 140, a resolution 
to celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, a 
public enterprise that works, and I ask 
that it be placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL REFERRAL OF A 
BILL—S. 1230 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have a 
proposal for sequential referral. I 
would say to the minority leader that 
I would propose sequential referral for 
S. 1230, a bill to authorize intelligence 
activities for fiscal year 1983, to the 
Armed Services Committee for not to 
exceed 30 days, if there is no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there is 
no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I put 
that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. BAKER. Now, Mr. President, 
could I inquire of the minority leader 
if he would be in a position to consider 
items on today’s Executive Calendar? I 
would especially invite the attention 
of the minority leader to items which 
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have been cleared on this side for 
action by unanimous consent. They 
are Calendar Order 157, on page 4, 
under the heading “United States 
Claims Court,“ and all the nomina- 
tions on page 5. 

I am prepared to proceed to the con- 
sideration of those items at this time, 
if the minority leader is similarly in- 
clined. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, those 
items have been cleared on this side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
now go into executive session for the 
purpose of considering the nomina- 
tions just identified. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions so identified, being Nos. 157, 
158, 159, 160, and 161, be considered 
and confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are 
considered en bloc and confirmed en 
bloc. 

The nominations considered and 
confirmed en bloc are as follows: 

U.S. CLAIMS Court 

Moody R. Tidwell III, of Virginia, to be a 
judge of the U.S. Claims Court for a term of 
15 years. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Malcolm R. Barnebey, of Texas, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, class 
of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Belize. 


UNITED NATIONS-INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 
ENERGY AGENCY 

Richard Salisbury Williamson, of Virginia, 
to be the representative of the United 
States of America to the Vienna office of 
the United Nations and Deputy Representa- 
tive of the United States of America to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, with 
the rank of Ambassador. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Arthur Winston Lewis, of the District of 
Columbia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Sierra Leone. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Daniel G. Amstutz, of New York, to be 
Under Secretary of Agriculture for Interna- 
tional Affairs and Commodity Programs. 

NOMINATION OF RICHARD SALISBURY 
WILLIAMSON 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I 
strongly support Mr. Williamson’s 
nomination and urge the Senate to 
confirm him as Representative to the 
Vienna office of the United Nations 
and Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
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International Atomic Energy Agency. 
I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to my remarks to the Senate which 
appear on page 11776 of the May 11, 
1983, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. These 
remarks discuss at length the reasons 
why Mr. Williamson is an outstanding 
candidate for the position for which 
he has been nominated.@ 


NOMINATION OF DANIEL G. AMSTUTZ 
@ Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the ag- 
ricultural community is fortunate to 
have an Under Secretary with the 
degree of experience and expertise 
that Dan Amstutz will bring to this 
position. 

These are troubled times for the 
U.S. agricultural export sector. The 
value of U.S. agricultural exports fell 
from $43.8 billion in fiscal year 1981 to 
$39.1 billion in fiscal year 1982, the 
first year-to-year decline since 1969. 
Export values are expected to decline 
to $36 billion this year. Although 
these declines are a result of several 
factors, including the strong dollar 
and generally weak world demand, 
these declines are also clearly attribut- 
able to the export subsidy policies and 
other unfair and protectionist trading 
practices of other countries. Now more 
than ever, the United States needs a 
strong, capable administrator of agri- 
cultural export programs and particu- 
larly a tough negotiator able to firmly 
address the unfair trading practices of 
other nations. Dan Amstutz’ vast expe- 
rience in trade makes him particularly 
suited for this role. 

For almost 29 years, Mr. Amstutz 
has been directly involved in domestic 
and international trade of farm prod- 
ucts. For nearly 25 years, he held vari- 
ous positions relating to domestic and 
export marketing activities at Cargill, 
Inc. While at Cargill, he broadened his 
international experience by serving in 
several overseas posts. Among his vari- 
ous trade activities, he also served as a 
member of the executive committee 
and director of the National Grain & 
Feed Association and director of the 
U.S. Feed Grain Council. His experi- 
ence with Cargill has provided him 
with a great deal of familiarity with 
programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

From 1978 until recently, Mr. Am- 
stutz directed commodities activities 
for Goldman, Sachs & Co., a major in- 
vestment banking firm. 

As I warned him last week at the Ag- 
riculture Committee confirmation 
hearings, Mr. Amstutz will be in the 
hot seat as Under Secretary in charge 
of agricultural exports. As Under Sec- 
retary, he will be immediately con- 
fronted with a host of pressing export 
issues including the problems we seek 
to address in legislation currently 
pending before the Senate. I am refer- 
ring to S. 822, the Agriculture Export 
Equity and Market Expansion Act. of 
1983. 
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I am confident that we can work to- 
gether to promote the best interests of 
the United States in this matter, as 
well as in other pressing trade areas, 
such as negotiation of a new long-term 
agreement with the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Amstutz has shown a real willingness 
to work with Congress on resolving 
these issues. He has indicated his rec- 
ognition of the important role Con- 
gress has in trade matters. At his con- 
firmation hearings, Mr. Amstutz 
stated that the keen interest of Con- 
gress in these matters is helpful be- 
cause it helps convince the EEC and 
others of the strong U.S. desire to 
strengthen agricultural exports. 

I commend President Reagan for his 
selection of Dan Amstutz for the posi- 
tion of Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. This choice demonstrates the ad- 
ministration’s commitment to address 
the issue of declining agricultural ex- 
ports and this Nation’s resolve to re- 
store fairness and comity to interna- 
tional agricultural trade. The confir- 
mation of Dan Amstutz, renowned for 
his strong free trading position, serves 
notice that the United States will con- 
tinue to press for resolution of trading 
problems with those nations guilty of 
predatory trading practices. Witness 
Mr. Amstutz’s remarks at his confir- 
mation hearings. He stated the United 
States must make it clear that strong 
farm exports and a healthy domestic 
farm economy are as important to the 
U.S. administration as it is to the EEC. 
“We must export to prosper. We mean 
to prosper and we will export,” he as- 
serted. 

As Under Secretary in charge of 
commodity programs, Mr. Amstutz 
will also be confronted with a number 
of pressing issues concerning domestic 
commodity programs. I believe Mr. 
Amstutz is mindful of the need for 
these programs to be operated in a 
way that benefits both farmers and 
taxpayers alike. 

Mr. Amstutz brings to the position 
of Under Secretary of Agriculture 
much needed experience in agricul- 
ture. He has extensive knowledge of 
both international and domestic agri- 
cultural programs and operations and 
is highly qualified for this position.e 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
nominations were confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified that the 
Senate has given its consent to the 
nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it so ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
return to the consideration of legisla- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Chirdon one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed in the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

At 12:29 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the Speaker has 
signed the following enrolled bill: 

S. 957. An act to provide for an increase in 
the number of members of the Congression- 
al Award Board, and for other purposes. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 

At 1:26 p.m. a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bills and joint resolu- 
tions, in which it requests the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H.R. 1983. An act to amend certain hous- 
ing and community development laws to 
provide emergency mortgage assistance to 
homeowners and emergency shelter for the 
homeless; 

H.R. 2066. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Science Foundation 
for fiscal year 1984; 

H.R. 2587. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Department of Energy for civil- 
lan research and development programs for 
the fiscal year 1984; 

H.J. Res, 229. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to issue a 
proclamation designating April 22 through 
April 28, 1984, as National Organ Donation 
Awareness Week”; and 

H. J. Res. 234. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning June 19, 1983, as Na- 
tional Children’s Liver Disease Awareness 
Week”. 


HOUSE MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were read the first and second 
times, and referred as indicated: 
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H.R. 1983. An act to amend certain hous- 
ing and community development laws to 
provide emergency mortgage assistance to 
homeowners and emergency shelter for the 
homeless; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 2587. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Department of Energy for civil- 
ian research and development programs for 
the fiscal year 1984; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

H.J Res. 229. Joint Resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to issue a 
proclamation designating April 22 through 
April 28, 1984, as National Organ Donation 
Awareness Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J Res. 234. Joint Resolution designating 
the week beginning June 19, 1983, as Na- 
tional Children's Liver Disease Awareness 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and placed on the calendar: 

H.R. 2066. An act authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Science Foundation 
for fiscal year 1984; 


MEASURE PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The Committee on Environment and 
Public Works was discharged from the 
further consideration of the following 
resolution which was placed on the 
calendar: 

S. Res. 140. Resolution to commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, a public enterprise that 
works. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary reported that on 
today, May 16, 1983, he had presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bill: 

S. 957. An act to provide for an increase in 
the number of members of the Congression- 
al Award Board, and for other purposes. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1983, the fol- 
lowing report was submitted on May 
12, 1983, during the adjournment of 
the Senate: 

By Mr. HATFIELD, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 26. Concurrent resolution ap- 
proving the obligation and expenditure of 
funds for MX missile procurement and full- 
scale engineering development of a basing 
mode (with additional and minority views) 
(Rept. No. 98-85). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. DURENBERGER, from the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works, 
without amendment: 
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S. 1280. An original bill to extend the 
Noise Control Act of 1972 (Rept. No. 98-86). 

S. 1281. An original bill to extend the 
Noise Control Act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1984 (Rept. No. 98-87). 

By Mr. CHAFEE, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 1282. An original bill to extend titles I 
and II of the Marine Protection Research 
and Sanctuaries Act, as amended (Rept. No. 
98-88). 

S. 1283. An original bill to amend the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act to authorize funds 
for fiscal year 1984 (Rept. No. 98-89). 

S. 1284. An original bill to extend until 
October 1, 1985, the authority for advances 
to the migratory bird conservation fund 
(Rept. No. 98-90). 

By Mr. ABDNOR, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 684. A bill to authorize an ongoing pro- 
gram of water resources research (Rept. No. 
98-91). 

By Mr. STAFFORD, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 778. A bill authorizing appropriations to 
the Secretary of the Interior for services 
necessary to the nonperforming arts func- 
tions of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the performing Arts, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 98-92). 

By Mr. CHAFEE, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Work, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 1723. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions through fiscal year 1986 for the Great 
Dismal Swamp, Minnesota Valley, Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, and San Francisco Bay Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges (Rept. No. 98-93). 

By Mr. STAFFORD, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitue and 
an amendment to the title: 

S. 724. A bill to authorize the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers to undertake activities 
to provide new pubic works investment, 
grants to the several states to encourage 
and foster the construction of necessary 
public capital investment projects, to assist 
in creating new and productive jobs, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 98-94). 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment: 

S. 840. A bill to amend the Act of October 
15, 1966 (80 Stat. 953; 20 U.S.C. 65a), relat- 
ing to the National Museum of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, so as to authorize addition- 
al appropriations to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for carrying out the purposes of said 
Act (Rept. No. 98-95). 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: 

S. 929. A bill to amend the act of July 2, 
1940, as amended, pertaining to appropria- 
tions for the Canal Zone Biological Area 
(Rept. No. 98-96). 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment: 

S. 930. A bill to authorize the Smithsonian 
Institution to purchase land in Santa Cruz 
County, Arizona (Rept. No. 98-97). 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with amend- 
ments: 

S. Con. Res. 7. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize and provide for a bust of Carl 
Hayden to be placed in the Capitol (Rept. 
No. 98-98). 
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By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendments: 

S. Con. Res. 35. An original concurrent 
resolution to authorize the printing as a 
Senate Document of a revised edition of 
“The Capitol” (Rept. No. 98-99). 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendments: 

S. Res. 111. An original resolution relative 
to expenditures by the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs (Rept. No. 98-100). 

S. Res. 138: A resolution relating to ex- 
penses of the Commission on Art and Antiq- 
uities of the United States Senate (Rept. 
No. 98-101). 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment: 

H.R. 2621: A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Federal Election Commission 
for fiscal year 1984 (Rept. No. 98-102). 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration without 
amendment: 

S. Res. 143: An original resolution author- 
izing expenditures by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration for the training 
of professional staff (Rept. No. 98-103). 

S. Res. 144: An original resolution relating 
to the purchase of calendars (Rept. No. 98- 
104). 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion, without amendment: 

S. 1100: A bill to consolidate and authorize 
program support and certain ocean and 
coastal programs and functions of the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion under the Department of Commerce 
(Rept. No. 98-105). 

S. 1101: A bill to authorize appropriations 
for certain fishery programs (Rept. No. 98- 
106). 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion, with an amendment: 

S. 1098: A bill to consolidate and authorize 
certain ocean and coastal programs and 
functions of the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration under the De- 
partment of Commerce (Rept. No. 98-107). 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion, with amendments: 

S. 1096: A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and research and 
program management, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 98-108). 

S. 1097: A bill to consolidate and authorize 
certain atmospheric and satellite programs 
and functions of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration under the De- 
partment of Commerce (Rept. No. 98-109). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 773: A bill to revise and extend pro- 
grams relating to biomedical research, re- 
search training, and medical library assist- 
ance, to establish a National Institute of Ar- 
thritis and Musculoskeletal and Skin Dis- 
eases, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 98- 
110). 

By Mr. HEINZ, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, with 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 869: A bill to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 (Rept. No. 98-111). 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
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tion, with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute: 

S. 800: A bill to establish an Ocean and 
Coastal Development Impact Assistance 
Fund and to require the Secretary of Com- 
merce to provide to States national ocean 
and coastal development and assistance 
block grants from moneys in the Fund, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 98-112). 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion and the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, jointly, with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute and an 
amendment to the title: 

S. 655: A bill to authorize appropriations 
to carry out the National Sea Grant pro- 
gram for fiscal years 1984, 1985, and 1986, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 98-113). 

By Mr. STAFFORD, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 1287: An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Public Buildings Serv- 
ice of the General Services Administration 
for the fiscal year 1984 (Rept. No. 98-114). 

By Mr. CHAFEE, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 1288: An original bill to extend the 
Clean Water Act for one year, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 98-115). 

By Mr. ABDNOR, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 1289: An original bill to establish an ob- 
ligation ceiling for the civil work construc- 
tion program of the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers (Rept. No. 98-116). 

By Mr. DURENBERGER, from the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works, 
without amendment: 

S. 1290: An original bill to extend the Safe 
Drinking Water Act, as amended, for one 
year (Rept. No. 98-117). 

By Mr. SIMPSON, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 1291: An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations to the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, and sec- 
tion 305 of the Energy Reorganization Act 
of 1974 (Rept. No. 98-118). 

By Mr. DURENBERGER, from the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works, 
without amendment: 

S. 1292: An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for environmental research, de- 
velopment, and demonstrations for fiscal 
year 1984 (Rept. No. 98-119). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 1293: An original bill to extend authori- 
zation for appropriations for the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1974, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 98-120). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works, with 
an amendment: 

S. 379: A bill to cancel certain indebted- 
ness in connection with disaster relief activi- 
ties (Rept. No. 98-121). 

By Mr. GARN, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, with 
amendments: 

S. 695: A bill to amend the Bretton Woods 
Agreements act to authorize consent to and 
authorize appropriations for an increase in 
the United States quota in the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund and to authorize appro- 
priations for increased U.S. participation in 
the IMF's General Arrangements to Borrow 
(Rept. No. 98-122). 
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By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: 

S. Res. 145: An original resolution to pay a 
gratuity to Stephen B. Couch. 

By Mr. GARN, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, with- 
out amendment: 

S. Res. 146: An original resolution waiving 
section 402(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 with respect to the consider- 
ation of S. 695. 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 1003: A bill to extend and revise the 
provisions of the Child Abuse Prevention 
and Treatment Act and the Child Abuse 
Prevention Treatment and Adoption 
Reform Act of 1978. 

S. 1008: A bill to make certain technical 
amendments to improve implementation of 
the Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act of 1981, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. ROTH, from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, without amendment: 

S. 1010: A bill to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Self-Government and Governmental 
Reorganization Act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated as the annual 
Federal payment to the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 1087. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the National Science Foundation for 
fiscal year 1984. 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute: 

S. 1192. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the purpose of carrying out the activi- 
ties of the Department of Justice for Fiscal 
Year 1984 and for other purposes. 


By Mr. GARN, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 1294. An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations to carry out the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1979. 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 


Labor and Human Resources, without 
amendment: 

S. 1285. An original bill to improve the 
quality of mathematics and science teaching 
and instruction in the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC SECURITY ACT 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to report two measures 
from the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Authorization Act of 
Fiscal Year 1984 and the Education 
for Economic Security Act. Both of 
these bills carry much significance for 
the future of America’s standing in sci- 
ence and technology. 

The Education for Economic Securi- 
ty Act is the result of much thought- 
ful discussion by the members of our 
committee, and I want to particularly 
commend Senators PELL and STAFFORD 
for their efforts. That a measure rep- 
resenting a broad consensus of our 
committee was reported is a tribute to 
their willingness to take into account 
all points of view. The committee has 
reported an original bill, a vehicle 
which prevents the listing of cospon- 
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sors, so I ask unanimous consent that 
the names of the cosponsors be print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp, and 
that they be added as cosponsors after 
the bill has been officially filed. 

There being no objection, the list 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows; 


COSPONSORS OF THE EDUCATION FOR 
Economic Security Act 


Claiborne Pell, Rhode Island. 
Robert T. Stafford, Vermont. 
Edward M. Kennedy, Massachusetts. 
Dan Quayle, Indiana. 

Jennings Randolph, West Virginia. 
Paula Hawkins, Florida. 

Thomas F. Eagleton, Missouri. 
Donald W. Riegle, Michigan. 
Howard H. Metzenbaum, Ohio. 
Spark M. Matsunaga, Hawaii. 
Christopher J. Dodd, Connecticut. 
Robert Dole, Kansas. 

Alan Cranston, California. 

Thad Cochran, Mississippi. 

Daniel K. Inouye, Hawaii. 

Bill Bradley, New Jersey. 

Quentin Burdick, North Dakota. 
Walter D. Huddleston, Kentucky. 
Paul Sarbanes, Maryland. 

David Pryor, Arkansas. 

Carl Levin, Michigan. 

Jim Sasser, Tennessee. 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan, New York. 
Dale Bumpers, Arkansas. 

Wendell Ford, Kentucky. 

George Mitchell, Maine. 

Dennis DeConcini, Arizona. 


Second, Mr. President, this measure 
has generated tremendous interest in 
both the education and scientific com- 
munities. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows; 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Education for Eco- 
nomic Security Act“. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to im- 
prove the quality of mathematics and sci- 
ence teaching and instruction in the United 
States. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of this Act— 

(1) The term “area vocational education 
school” has the same meaning given that 
term under section 195(2) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1965. 

(2) The term Director“ means the Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation. 

(3) The term “elementary school“ has the 
same meaning given that term under section 
198(aX(7) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

(4) The term “Governor” means the chief 
executive of a State. 

(5) The term “Foundation” means the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

(6) The term “institution of higher educa- 
tion” has the same meaning given that term 
by section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 

(7) The term “local educational agency” 
has the same meaning given that term 
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under section 198(a)(10) of the Elementary 

and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

(8) The term “secondary school” has the 
same meaning given that term under section 
198(aX7) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

(9) The term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

(10) The term State“ means each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(11) The term “State agency for higher 
education” means the State board of higher 
education or other agency or officer primar- 
ily responsible for the State supervision of 
higher education, or, if there is no such offi- 
cer or agency, an officer or agency designat- 
ed for the purpose of this title by the Gov- 
ernor or by State law. 

(12) The term “State educational agency” 
has the meaning given that term under sec- 
tion 1001(k) of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965. 

TITLE I—NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDA- 
TION MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
PROGRAMS 

Part A—TEACHER INSTITUTES 
GRANTS FOR TEACHER INSTITUTES AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 101. The Foundation is authorized, in 
accordance with the provisions of this part, 
to make grants to local educational agencies 
and institutions of higher education, apply- 
ing jointly, for the establishment and oper- 
ation of teacher institutes for the enhance- 
ment of the subject matter skills of public 
and private elementary and secondary 
school teachers of mathematics and physi- 
cal and life sciences. 


APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 102. (a) Each local educational agency 
and institution of higher education desiring 
to receive a grant under this part shall 
submit a joint application at such time, in 
such manner, and containing or accompa- 


nied by such information as the Director 
may require. One or more local educational 
agencies may apply jointly with one or more 
institutions of higher education under the 
provisions of this section. 

(b) Each such application shall— 

(1) describe the establishment and oper- 
ation of a teacher institute for elementary 
and secondary school teachers of mathe- 
matics and physical and life sciences, includ- 
ing— 

(A) the designation of the institute as a 
full-time summer or part-time school year, 
or both; 

(B) a description of the courses of study to 
be offered at the institute; 

(C) estimate the number of teachers, in- 
cluding the number of teachers from private 
elementary and secondary schools, to attend 
the institute and describe the selection pro- 
cedures; 

(D) the nature and location of existing fa- 
cilities to be used in the operation of the in- 
stitute; 

(E) the teaching and administrative staff 
for the institute; 

(F) the academic credits, if any, to be 
awarded for the completion of the courses 
of study to be offered at the institute; and 

(G) a schedule of stipends to be paid 
teacher participants in the institute, includ- 
ing (i) allowances for subsistence and other 
expenses for teachers attending the insti- 
tute and their dependents and (ii) provisions 
assuring that there will be no duplication of 
Federal benefits paid to participants; 

(2) provide assurances that the design and 
operation of the institute will involve the 
participation of both the subject matter de- 
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partments or divisions of each institution of 
higher education making application as well 
as the teacher education department or divi- 
sion, if any, of each such institution; 

(3) provide for prior and continuing con- 
sultation with the State educational agency 
in the formulation and operation of the in- 
stitute; and 

(4) provide such additional assurances as 
the Director deems essential to assure com- 
pliance with the requirements of this part. 

DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 113. (a) In approving applications 
under this part, the Director shall assure 
that there is an equitable distribution of in- 
stitutes established and operated under ap- 
proved applications among States and 
within States. The Director shall award not 
less than one institute in each State. 

(b) No grant to a single applicant may 
exceed $200,000 in any fiscal year. 

COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS CONCERNS 


Sec. 114. Institutes assisted under this 
part may, to the extent possible, involve the 
cooperation of advanced technology busi- 
ness concerns and other business concerns 
which are able to supply assistance in the 
teaching of mathematics and science. 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF UNDERREPRESENTED 

AND UNDERSERVED POPULATIONS 


Sec. 115. In providing financial assistance 
under this part the Foundation shall make 
every effort to ensure that consideration is 
given to applications which contain provi- 
sions designed to meet the needs of 
underrepresented and underserved popula- 
tions. 

Part B—MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 121. The Foundation is authorized, in 
accordance with the provisions of this part, 
to enter into agreements with institutions of 
higher education or local educational agen- 
cies for— 

(1) developing and disseminating pro- 
grams and materials for training, retraining, 
and in-service training for elementary and 
secondary school teachers in the fields of 
mathematics and science, including physical 
and life sciences; and 

(2) the research, development, and dis- 
semination of instructional programs and 
materials for courses of study in elementary 
and secondary schools in the fields of math- 
ematics and science, including physical and 
life sciences. 

APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 122. No grant may be made under 
this part unless an application is made by 
an institution of higher education or by a 
local educational agency, at such time, in 
such manner, and containing or accompa- 
nied by such information as the Director 
may reasonably require. Each application 
shall contain assurances— 

(1) that in the case of an institution of 
higher education, the institution will enter 
into a cooperative agreement with one or 
more local educational agencies; or in the 
case of a local educational agency, the 
agency will enter into a cooperative agree- 
ment with one or more institutions of 
higher education for the purpose of furnish- 
ing the activities authorized by this part; 

(2) that the planning and implementation 
of the cooperative agreement will involve 
the participation of both the subject matter 
departments or divisions of each institution 
of higher education making application as 
well as the teacher education department or 
division, if any, of each such institution; and 
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(3) that the applicant has consulted with, 
as appropriate, the State agency for higher 
education or the State educational agency 
in the development of the program for 
which assistance is sought, and will assure 
appropriate participation of such agencies 
in the program. 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF UNDERREPRESENTED 
AND UNDERSERVED POPULATIONS 


Sec. 123. In providing financial assistance 
under this part, the Foundation shall make 
every effort to ensure that consideration is 
given to applications which provide for the 
development and improvement of instruc- 
tional programs and materials designed to 
meet the needs of underrepresented and un- 
derserved populations. 


Part C—ScCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
EXCELLENCE IN TEACHING AWARDS 


EXCELLENCE IN TEACHING MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE AWARDS 


Sec. 131. (a) The Foundation is author- 
ized, in accordance with the provisions of 
this part, to make excellence in teaching 
mathematics and science awards. 

(bX1) Excellence in teaching awards shall 
be made under this part to teachers in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools who have 
taught mathematics, science, or computer 
learning and who have demonstrated out- 
standing qualifications as teachers of math- 
ematics or science. 

(2) Each excellence in teaching award 
made under this part shall not exceed 
$5,000. 

(c) The Foundation shall adopt selection 
procedures for making awards under this 
part. The selection procedures shall be de- 
signed to assure that the awards will be eq- 
uitably distributed among the States. 


APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 132. No excellence in teaching award 
may be made under this part unless an ap- 
plication is submitted to the Foundation at 
such time, in such manner or containing or 
accompanied by such information as the Di- 
rector may reasonably require. 


Part D—CONGRESSIONAL MERIT 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 141. This part may be cited as the 
“Congressional Merit Scholarships in Math- 
ematics, Science, and Engineering Educa- 
tion“. 

MERIT SCHOLARSHIPS ESTABLISHED 

Sec. 142. (a) The Foundation is authorized 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
part, to award scholarships to individuals 
who are enrolled in institutions of higher 
education and who demonstrate outstanding 
potential for, and who plan to pursue, a 
career in teaching in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, and engineering. 

(b) Scholarships under this part shall be 
awarded for such period as the Foundation 
may prescribe, but for not to exceed four 
academic years. 

(e-!) A student awarded a scholarship 
under this part may attend any institution 
of higher education offering courses of 
study designed to prepare them for teaching 
careers. Such awards shall be available for 
periods of study commencing not sooner 
than the third undergraduate year. 

(2) In order to be eligible for a scholarship 
under this part, each individual shall— 

(A) concentrate, at the undergraduate 
level, in mathematics or science, and indi- 
cate a serious intent to teach at the elemen- 
tary school level; or 
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(B) concentrate, at the undergraduate 
level, in mathematics or science, and indi- 
cate a serious intent to teach mathematics 
or science at the secondary school level; or 

(C) concentrate, at the undergraduate 
level, in engineering and indicate a serious 
intent to teach at the postsecondary level, 
in an engineering discipline in which the 
Foundation has determined a shortage of 
qualified teachers. 

(d) Not to exceed 25 per centum of the 
scholarships available under this part shall 
be available for students meeting the crite- 
ria of subsection (c). 


SELECTION OF MERIT SCHOLARS 


Sec. 143. (a) The Foundation shall estab- 
lish criteria for the selection of merit schol- 
ars under this part. 

(b) The Foundation shall adopt selection 
procedures which are designed to assure 
that— 

(1) the number of individuals to be select- 
ed will not exceed the product of the 
number of Members of Congress for each 
State, multiplied by two, and that the indi- 
viduals will be selected from among the resi- 
dents of each State (and in the case of the 
District of Columbia and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, not to exceed ten in- 
dividuals will be selected); and 

(2) each recipient of a merit scholarship 
will enter into an agreement with the Foun- 
dation under which the recipient will 
agree— 

(A) to comply with provisions of para- 
graph (2) of section 142(c) relating to con- 
centration of study; and 

(B) to pursue a career in teaching, as pre- 
scribed in section 142(c) for not less than 
two years for each academic year in which a 
merit scholarship award is received. 


STIPENDS AND SCHOLARSHIP CONDITIONS 


Sec. 144. (a) Each student awarded a merit 
scholarship under this part shall receive an 
award of $5,000 for each academic year of 
study. 

(b) Each student awarded a merit scholar- 
ship under the provisions of this part shall 
continue to receive payments provided 
under this part for such scholarship only 
during such period as the Foundation deter- 
mines that the student is maintaining satis- 
factory progress in, and devoting full time 
to, the course of study for which the schol- 
arship is awarded. 

(c) The Foundation is authorized to re- 
quire reports containing such information 
in such form and to be filed at such time as 
the Foundation determines to be necessary 
from any student awarded a merit scholar- 
ship under the provisions of this part. Such 
reports shall be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate from any appropriate official of the in- 
stitution of higher education, approved by 
the Foundation, stating that such student is 
making satisfactory progress in, and is de- 
voting essentially full time to, the study de- 
scribed in subsection (b). 


Part E—DISCRETIONARY FUNDS OF THE 
DIRECTOR 


AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 151. (a) From funds available for this 
part, the Director is authorized to make 
grants to and to enter into contracts with 
any public agency or any private organiza- 
tion to carry out any activity authorized by 
this title. In addition, from such funds, the 
Director is authorized, directly or by way of 
grant or contract, to conduct— 

(1) a faculty exchange program between 
institutions of higher education (particular- 
ly institutions having established and na- 
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tionally recognized research facilities) and 
eligible institutions; and 

(2) programs of national significance pro- 
moting the improvement of instruction in 
the fields of mathematics, science, and engi- 
neering. 

(b) For the purpose of this section the 
term “eligible institution” means an institu- 
tion of higher education in any State 
which— 

(IXA) has an enrollment which includes a 
substantial percentage of students who are 
members of a minority group or who are 
economically or educationally disadvan- 
taged; or 

(B) is located in a community that is not 
within commuting distance of a major insti- 
tution of higher education; and 

(2) demonstrates a commitment to meet 
the special educational needs of students 
who are members of a minority group or are 
economically or educationally disadvan- 
taged. 


PART F—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 161. (a) In order to carry out the pro- 
visions of this title, the Foundation is au- 
thorized to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this title, except that 
in no case shall employees be compensated 
at a rate to exceed the rate provided for em- 
ployees in grade GS-18 of the General 
Schedule set forth in section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code; 

(2) procure temporary and intermittent 
services of experts and consultants as are 
necessary to the extent authorized by sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5, United States Code, but 
at rates not to exceed the rate specified at 
the time of such service for grade GS-18 of 
section 5332 of such title; 

(3) prescribe such regulations as it deems 
necessary governing the manner in which 
its functions shall be carried out; 

(4) receive money and other property do- 
nated, bequeathed, or devised, without con- 
dition or restriction other than it be used 
for the purposes of this Act; and to use, sell, 
or otherwise dispose of such property for 
the purpose of carrying out the functions of 
the Foundation under this Act; 

(5) accept and utilize the services of volun- 
tary and noncompensated personnel and re- 
imburse them for travel expenses, including 
per diem, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code; 

(6) enter into contracts, grants, or other 
arrangements, or modifications thereof, to 
carry out the provisions of this title, and 
such contracts or modifications thereof 
may, with the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members of the National Science Board, 
be entered into without performance or 
other bonds, and without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(41 U.S.C. 5); 

(7) make advances, progress, and other 
payments which the Board deems necessary 
under this title without regard to the provi- 
sions of section 3324 of title 31, United 
States Code; and 

(8) make other necessary expenditures. 

(b) The Foundation shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress an annual 
report of its operations under this title. 


PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Sec. 162. The provisions of section 211 of 
this Act shall apply to the payments made 
under this title. 
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PROHIBITION AGAINST FEDERAL CONTROL OF 
EDUCATION 
Sec. 163. The provisions of section 432 of 
the General Education Provisions Act, relat- 
ing to prohibition against Federal control of 
education, shall apply to each program au- 
thorized by this title. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 164. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $20,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1984 and 1985 to carry out the 
provisions of part A of this title. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 1985 to 
carry out the provisions of part B of this 
title. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1984 and 
$15,000,000 for the fiscal year 1985 to carry 
out the provisions of part D of this title. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $4,000,000 for the fiscal year 1985 to 
carry out the provisions of parts C and E of 
this title. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Foundation $20,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1984 and $21,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1985 to carry out the graduate 
fellowship program under the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Act of 1950. 


TITLE II—EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC 
SECURITY 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 201. It is the purpose of this title to 
make financial assistance available to State 
and local educational agencies, and to insti- 
tutions of higher education, to improve the 
skills of teachers and instruction in mathe- 
matics, science, computer learning, and for- 
eign languages, and to increase the access of 
all students to such instruction, and thereby 
contribute to strengthening the economic 
security of the United States. 


DEFINITION 


Sec. 202. As used in this title, the term 
“junior or community college” means an in- 
stitution of higher education— 

(1) that admits as regular students individ- 
uals who are beyond the age of compulsory 
school attendance in the State in which the 
institution is located and who have the abili- 
ty to benefit from the training offered by 
the institution; 

(2) that does not provide an educational 
program for which it awards a bachelor’s 
degree (or an equivalent degree); and 

(3) that— 

(A) provides an educational program of 
not less than two years that is acceptable 
for full credit toward such a degree, or 

(B) offers a two-year program designed to 
prepare a student to work as a technician or 
at the semiprofessional level in engineering, 
scientific, or other technological fields re- 
quiring the understanding and application 
of basic engineering, scientific, or mathe- 
matical principles of knowledge. 


PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to States and to make discre- 
tionary grants, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title, for strengthening the 
skills of teachers and instruction in mathe- 
matics, science, computer learning, and for- 
eign languages. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $350,000,000 for the fiscal year 1984, 
and $400,000,000 for the fiscal year 1985 to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 
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ALLOTMENT TO STATES 


Sec. 204. (a)(1) From 90 per centum of the 
amount appropriated to carry out this title 
for each fiscal year, the Secretary shall allot 
to each State an amount which bears the 
same ratio to such 90 per centum as the 
number of children aged five to seventeen, 
inclusive, in the State bears to the number 
of such children in all States, except that no 
State shall receive less than one-half of 1 
per centum of the amount available under 
this subsection in any fiscal year. 

(2) The Secretary shall reserve the re- 
maining 10 per centum to carry out section 
212, relating to discretionary grants of na- 
tional significance. 

(3) For the purpose of this subsection, the 
term “State” does not include Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Northern 
Mariana Islands, or the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

(4) The number of children aged five to 
seventeen, inclusive, in the State and in all 
States shall be determined by the Secretary 
on the basis of the most recent satisfactory 
data available to him. 

(b) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year to 
carry out this title which the Secretary de- 
termines will not be required for that fiscal 
year to carry out this title shall be available 
for reallotment from time to time, on such 
dates during that year as the Secretary may 
fix, to other States in proportion to the 
original allotments to those States under 
subsection (a) for that year but with such 
proportionate amount for any of those 
other States being reduced to the extent it 
exceeds the sum the Secretary estimates 
that State needs and will be able to use for 
that year; and the total of those reductions 
shall be similarly reallotted among the 
States whose proportionate amounts were 
not so reduced. Any amounts reallotted to a 
State under this subsection during a year 
shall be deemed a part of its allotment 
under subsection (a) for that year. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year for the purpose of 
this subsection amounts equal to not more 
than 1 per centum of the amount appropri- 
ated for such year under this title. The Sec- 
retary shall allot the amount appropriated 
pursuant to this subsection among Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Northern Mariana Islands, or the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands according to 
their respective needs for assistance under 
this title. In addition for each fiscal year 
the Secretary shall allot from not less than 
one-half of such amount, to such agency as 
the Secretary deems appropriate, for pro- 
grams authorized by this title for children 
in elementary and secondary schools operat- 
ed for Indian children by the Department of 
the Interior. The terms upon which pay- 
ments are made under the previous sentence 
shall be determined by such criteria as the 
Secretary determines will best carry out the 
purpose of this title. 


IN-STATE APPORTIONMENT 


Sec. 205. (a) For each of the fiscal years 
1984 and 1985, 70 per centum of each State's 
allotment under section 204 of this title 
shall be used for elementary and secondary 
education programs in accordance with sec- 
tion 206. 

(b) For each of the fiscal years 1984 and 
1985, 30 per centum of each State's allot- 
ment under section 204 of this title shall be 
used for higher education programs in ac- 
cordance with section 207. 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 206. (a) The amount apportioned 
under section 205(a) from each State's allot- 
ment under this title shall be used by the 
State educational agency to strengthen ele- 
mentary and secondary education programs 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section. 

(bX1) Not less than 70 per centum of the 
amount available under this section shall be 
distributed to local educational agencies 
within the State. Each local educational 
agency shall use funds distributed under 
this paragraph for— 

(A) the expansion and improvement of in- 
service training and retraining of teachers 
and other appropriate school personnel in 
the fields of mathematics and science, in- 
cluding vocational education teachers who 
use mathematics and science in the courses 
of study the teachers teach; or 

(B) if the local educational agency deter- 
mines that the agency has met its need for 
such training and retraining and subject to 
the provisions of section 210(c), computer 
learning and instruction, foreign language 
instruction, and instructional materials and 
equipment related to mathematics and sci- 
ence instruction. 


Such training and instruction may be car- 
ried out through agreements with public 
agencies, private industry, institutions of 
higher education, and nonprofit private or- 
ganizations, including museums, libraries, 
educational television stations, professional 
science, mathematics and engineering asso- 
ciations, and other appropriate institutions. 
A local educational agency may carry out 
the activities authorized by this paragraph 
with one or more other local educational 
agencies within the State, or with the State 
educational agency, or both. Each local edu- 
cational agency shall assure that programs 
of in-service training and retraining will 
take into account the need for greater 
access to and participation in mathematics, 
science, and computer learning programs 
and careers of students from historically un- 
derrepresented groups, including females, 
minorities, individuals with limited-English 
proficiency, the handicapped, and migrants. 

(2)(A) The State educational agency shall 
distribute 50 per centum of the funds avail- 
able under this subsection to local educa- 
tional agencies within the State according 
to the relative number of children enrolled 
in public and nonpublic schools within the 
school districts of such agencies. 

(B) The State educational agency shall 
distribute 50 per centum of the funds avail- 
able under this subsection based on the rela- 
tive number of children aged 5 to 17 who— 

(i) are from families below the poverty 
level as determined under section 
111(cX2XA) of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965: and 

(ii) are from families above the poverty 
level as determined under section 
1110 % 2% B) of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965; 


in the public schools of the local education- 
al agencies within the State. 

(3) The State educational agency shall 
renew payments to local educational agen- 
cies under this subsection based upon the 
criteria set forth in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection and a determination by the State 
educational agency that the local education- 
al agency is implementing the program as- 
sisted under this title so that a substantial 
number of teachers in the public and pri- 
vate schools in the school district of such 
agency are served and several grade levels of 
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instruction in such schools are involved in 
the program. 

(cc) If a local educational agency is 
spending funds under subsection (b)(1)(B), 
not to exceed 30 per centum of the funds 
available to the local educational agency 
under subsection (b) may be used for the 
purchase of computer and computer-related 
instructional equipment. 

(2) If a local educational agency is spend- 
ing funds under subsection (bX1XB), not to 
exceed 15 per centum of the funds available 
to the local educational agency under sub- 
section (b) may be used to strengthen in- 
struction in foreign languages. 

(d) Not less than 20 per centum of the 
amount available under this section shall be 
used by the State educational agency for 
demonstration and exemplary programs 
for— 

(1) teacher training and retraining and in- 
service upgrading of teacher skills in the 
fields of mathematics and science, foreign 
language instruction, and computer learn- 
ing, 

(2) instructional equipment and materials 
in such fields and necessary technical assist- 
ance, 

(3) special projects for historically under- 
represented and underserved populations 
and for gifted and talented students, and 

(4) the dissemination of information to all 
local educational agencies within the State 
relating to the exemplary programs in the 
fields of mathematics, science, foreign lan- 
guages, and computer learning. 


In providing financial assistance for such 
demonstration and exemplary programs, 
the State educational agency shall reserve 
not less than 20 per centum of the amount 
available under this subsection for special 
projects in mathematics and science, foreign 
languages, and computer education to his- 
torically underrepresented and underserved 
populations of students, including females, 
minorities, handicapped individuals, individ- 
uals with limited-English proficiency, and 
migrant students, and to programs for 
gifted and talented students. The programs 
for gifted and talented students may include 
assistance to magnet schools for such stu- 
dents. 

(e) Not less than 5 per centum of the 
amount available under this section may be 
used by the State educational agency to pro- 
vide technical assistance to local education- 
al agencies, institutions of higher education, 
and nonprofit organizations, including mu- 
seums, libraries, and educational television 
stations, in the conduct of programs speci- 
fied under subsection (b). 

(f) Not to exceed 5 per centum of the 
amount available under this section may be 
used by the State educational agency for— 

(1) the State assessment required by sec- 
tion 208 of this title; and 

(2) the costs of administration and evalua- 
tion of the program assisted under this title. 


HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Sec. 207. (a) The amount apportioned 
under section 205(b) from each State's allot- 
ment under this title shall be used by the 
State agency for higher education for 
higher education programs in accordance 
with the provisions of this section. 

(bMIN A) Not less than 75 per centum of 
the amount available for this section shall 
be used by the State agency for higher edu- 
cation for grants to institutions of higher 
education in accordance with the provisions 
of this subsection. 

(B) The State agency for higher education 
shall make funds available on a competitive 
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basis to institutions of higher education in 
the State which apply for payments under 
this section. The State agency for higher 
education shall make every effort to ensure 
equitable participation of private and public 
institutions of higher education. 

(2) The amount available under this sub- 
section shall be used for— 

(A) establishing traineeship programs for 
new teachers who will specialize in teaching 
mathematics and science at the secondary 
school level; 

(B) retraining of secondary school teach- 
ers who specialize in disciplines other than 
the teaching of mathematics and science to 
specialize in the teaching of mathematics, 
science, or computer learning, including pro- 
vision of stipends for participation in insti- 
tutes authorized under title I; and 

(C) in-service training for elementary, sec- 
ondary, and vocational school teachers and 
training for other appropriate school per- 
sonnel to improve their teaching skills in 
the fields of mathematics and science, and 
computer learning, including stipends for 
participation in institutes authorized under 
title I. 


Each institution of higher education receiv- 
ing a grant under this subsection shall 
assure that programs of training, retraining, 
and in-service training will take into account 
the need for greater access to and participa- 
tion in mathematics, science, and computer 
learning and careers of students from his- 
torically underrepresented and underserved 
groups, including females, minorities, indi- 
viduals with limited-English proficiency, the 
handicapped, migrants, and the gifted and 
talented. 

(3) No institution of higher education may 
receive assistance under paragraph (2) (B) 
and (C) of this subsection unless the institu- 


tion enters into an agreement with a local 
educational agency, or consortium of such 
agencies, to provide in-service training and 
retraining for the elementary and secondary 
school teachers in the public and private 
schools of the school district of each such 


agency. 

(N-) Not less than 20 per centum of the 
amount available under this section shall be 
used by the State agency for higher educa- 
tion for cooperative programs among insti- 
tutions of higher education, local education- 
al agencies, State educational agencies, pri- 
vate industry, and private nonprofit organi- 
zations, including museums, libraries, educa- 
tional television stations, and professional 
mathematics, science, and engineering soci- 
eties and associations for the development 
and dissemination of projects designed to 
improve student understanding and per- 
formance in science, mathematics, and criti- 
cal foreign languages. In carrying out this 
subsection, the State agency for higher edu- 
cation shall give special consideration to 
programs involving consortial arrangements 
which include local educational agencies. 

(2) For the purpose of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, critical foreign languages in- 
clude foreign languages designated by the 
Secretary pursuant to section 211(d). 

(d) Not to exceed 5 per centum of the 
amount available under this section may be 
used by the State agency for higher educa- 
tion for— 

(1) the State assessment required by sec- 
tion 208 of this title; and 

(2) the costs of administration and evalua- 
tion of the program assisted under this title 
incurred by the State higher education 
agency. 
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STATE ASSESSMENT OF MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AND COMPUTER LEARNING 


Sec. 208. (a) Each State which desires to 
receive grants under this title shall prepare 
and submit to the Secretary, not later than 
the end of the first year for which funds 
under this title are available, an assessment 
of the status of mathematics, science, for- 
eign language, and computer learning 
within the State. Each such assessment 
shall be prepared after an examination of 
the local assessments submitted under sec- 
tion 210. Each such assessment shall include 
a description and a five-year projection of— 

(1) the availability of qualified mathemat- 
ics, science, foreign language, and computer 
learning teachers at the secondary and post- 
secondary education levels within the State; 

(2) the qualifications of teachers in math- 
ematics, science, foreign languages, and 
computer learning at the secondary and 
postsecondary education levels, and the 
qualifications of teachers at the elementary 
level to teach mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, and computer learning; 

(3) the State standards for teacher certifi- 
cation, including any special exceptions cur- 
rently made, for teachers of mathematics, 
science, foreign languages, and computer 
learning; 

(4) the availability of adequate curricula, 
instructional materials and equipment, in 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, 
and computer learning; and 

(5) the degree of access to instruction in 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, 
and computer learning of historically under- 
represented and underserved individuals 
and of the gifted and talented. 

(b) Each such assessment shall also de- 
scribe the programs, initiatives, and re- 
sources committed or projected to be under- 
taken within the State to— 

(1) improve teacher recruitment and re- 
tention; 

(2) improve teacher qualifications and 
skills in the fields of mathematics, science, 
foreign languages, and computer and com- 
puter learning; 

(3) improve curricula in mathematics, sci- 
ence, foreign languages, and computer 
learning including instructional materials 
and equipment; and 

(4) improve access for historically under- 
represented and underserved populations, 
and for the gifted and talented, to instruc- 
tion in mathematics, science, foreign lan- 
guages, and computer learning. 

(c-) Each State assessment shall be de- 
veloped in consultation with the Governor, 
the State legislature, State Board of Educa- 
tion, local educational agencies within the 
State, and representatives of— 

(A) vocational secondary schools and area 
vocational education schools, 

(B) public and private institutions of 
higher education, 

(C) teacher organizations, 

(D) private industry, 

(E) other public organizations, including 
libraries, museums, and educational televi- 
sion stations, and professional scientific and 
mathematics associations, and 

(F) private elementary and secondary 
schools, within the State. 

(2) Each State assessment shall be submit- 
ted jointly by the State educational agency 
and the State agency for higher education. 

STATE APPLICATION 

Sec. 209. (a) Each State which desires to 
receive grants under this title shall file an 
application with the Secretary at such time, 
in such manner, and containing or accompa- 
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nied by such information as the Secretary 
may reasonably require. 

(b) Each such application shall— 

(1) designate the State educational agency 
for the purpose of programs described in 
section 206, and the State agency for higher 
education for programs described in section 
207 as the agency or agencies responsible 
for the administration and supervision of 
the programs described in sections 207 and 
208, as the case may be; 

(2) describe the programs for which assist- 
ance is sought under the application; 

(3) provide assurances that payments will 
be distributed by the State in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 207 and 208, 
as the case may be; 

(4) provide procedures— 

(A) for submitting applications by local 
educational agencies, institutions of higher 
education, junior or community colleges, 
and other organizations for programs de- 
scribed in section 206 for distribution of 
payments under this title within the State, 
and 

(B) for approval of applications by the ap- 
propriate State agency, including appropri- 
ate procedures to assure that the appropri- 
ate State agency will not disapprove an ap- 
plication without notice and opportunity for 
a hearing; 

(5) provide assurances that— 

(A) the State will prepare and submit the 
assessment required under section 208; 

(B) in the second year for which funds are 
available under this title, the State will use 
funds for purposes consistent with the find- 
ings of the State assessment under section 
208; 

(C) for programs described in section 206, 
the provisions of sections 211 and 212 will be 
carried out; and 

(D) to the extent feasible, evaluations of 
the program assisted under this title will be 
performed; 

(6) provide assurances that Federal funds 
made available under this title for any fiscal 
year will be so used as to supplement, and to 
the extent practicable, to increase the level 
of funds that would, in the absence of such 
funds, be available for the purposes de- 
scribed in sections 207 and 208, and in no 
case supplant such funds; and 

(7) provide such fiscal control and ac- 
counting procedures as may be necessary 
(A) to ensure proper accounting of Federal 
funds paid to the applicant under this title, 
and (B) to ensure the verification of the 
programs assisted under the application. 

(c) The Secretary shall expeditiously ap- 
prove any State plan that meets the re- 
quirements of this section. 


LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ASSESSMENT 


Sec. 210. (a) Each local educational agency 
which desires to receive a payment from the 
State educational agency pursuant to sec- 
tion 206 shall provide to the State educa- 
tional agency an assessment of the local 
educational agency's need for assistance in— 

(1) teacher training, retraining, and in- 
service training and the training of appro- 
priate school personnel in the areas of 
mathematics, science, and foreign lan- 
guages; and 

(2) improving instructional materials and 
equipment related to mathematics and sci- 
ence education. 

(b) Such assessment shall also describe 
the types of services to be provided pursu- 
ant to the program assisted under section 
206, and a description of how the services 
assisted will meet the program needs of the 
local educational agency. 
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(c) If a local educational agency deter- 
mines, pursuant to section 206(b)(1), that 
the agency has met its teacher retraining 
and in-service training needs in mathemat- 
ics and science and desires to expend its 
funds on other activities prescribed in sec- 
tion 206(bX1XB), the local educational 
agency may request the State educational 
agency to waive such training requirements. 
If the State educational agency determines 
that the local educational agency has met 
such teacher training needs, the State edu- 
cational agency shall grant the waiver. 


PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN AND TEACHERS 
FROM PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Sec. 211. (a) To the extent consistent with 
the number of children in the State or in 
the school district of each local educational 
agency who are enrolled in private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, such State or 
agency shall, after consultation with appro- 
priate private school representatives, make 
provision for including services and arrange- 
ments for the benefit of such children as 
will assure the equitable participation of 
such children in the purposes and benefits 
of this title. 

(b) To the extent consistent with the 
number of children in the State or in the 
school district of a local educational agency 
who are enrolled in private elementary and 
secondary schools, such State, State educa- 
tional agency, or State agency for higher 
education shall, after consultation with ap- 
propriate private school representatives, 
make provision, for the benefit of such 
teachers in such schools, for such in-service 
and teacher training and retraining as will 
assure equitable participation of such teach- 
ers in the purposes and benefits of this title. 

(c) If by reason of any provision of law a 
State or local educational agency is prohib- 
ited from providing for the participation of 
children or teachers from private schools as 
required by subsections (a) and (b), or if the 
Secretary determines that a State or local 
educational agency has substantially failed 
or is unwilling to provide for such participa- 
tion on an equitable basis, the Secretary 
shall waive such requirements and shall ar- 
range for the provision of services to such 
children or teachers which shall be subject 
to the requirements of this section. Such 
waivers shall be subject to consultation, 
withholding, notice, and judicial review re- 
quirements in accordance with sections 
557(b) (3) and (4) of the Education Consoli- 
dation and Improvement Act of 1981. 


SECRETARY'S DISCRETIONARY FUND FOR 
PROGRAMS OF NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Sec. 212. (a) From 10 per centum of 
amounts appropriated under section 203(b), 
the Secretary shall make grants in accord- 
ance with this section. 

(bX1) From 75 per centum of the amount 
available under this section in each fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall make grants to 
State and local educational agencies, institu- 
tions of higher education, and private non- 
profit organizations, including museums, li- 
braries, educational television stations, and 
professional science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering societies and associations for pro- 
grams of national significance in mathemat- 
ics and science instruction, computer learn- 
ing, and foreign language instruction in crit- 
ical languages. The Secretary shall give spe- 
cial consideration to provide assistance to 
local educational agencies, or consortia 
thereof, to establish or improve magnet 
schools for gifted and talented students. In 
awarding of grants the Secretary shall give 
special consideration to local educational 
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agencies and institutions of higher educa- 
tion providing special services to historically 
underserved and underrepresented popula- 
tions in the fields of mathematics and sci- 
ence. 

(2) The Secretary, from the amount avail- 
able under paragraph (1) for each fiscal 
year, shall reserve not to exceed $3,000,000 
in each such year for the Director of the 
National Institute of Education for the pur- 
pose of conducting evaluation and research 
activities. Such evaluation and research ac- 
tivities shall include— 

(A) a policy analysis of alternative meth- 
ods to improve instruction in mathematics 
and science; 

(B) an annual evaluation of the programs 
assisted under this title; and 

(C) research on improving teacher train- 
ing, retraining, in-service training, and re- 
tention, as well as the development of cur- 
riculum and materials in the fields of math- 
ematics and science. 


One-half of the funds reserved under this 
paragraph shall be used for the research ac- 
tivities described in clause (C). 

(c) From 25 per centum of the amount 
available in each fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall make grants to institutions of higher 
education for the improvement and expan- 
sion of instruction in critical foreign lan- 
guages. 

(d) In determining which languages are 
critical to national security, economic, and 
scientific needs, the Secretary shall consult 
with the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, and the Director of the 
National Science Foundation. The Secretary 
shall publish in the Federal Register a list 
of critical foreign languages. 

PAYMENTS 


Sec. 213. (a) From the amounts appropri- 
ated under section 203(b), the Secretary 
shall pay, in accordance with the provisions 
of this title, the costs of the programs and 
activities described in the application ap- 
proved under section 209, and the costs of 
programs of national significance under sec- 
tion 211. 

(b) Payments under this title shall be 
made as soon after approval of the applica- 
tion as practicable. 

TITLE III- NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUN- 
DATION PROGRAM FOR PARTNER- 
SHIPS IN EDUCATION FOR MATHE- 
MATICS, SCIENCE, AND ENGINEER- 
ING 

SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the 
“Partnerships in Education for Mathemat- 
ics, Science, and Engineering Act“. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 302. It is the purpose of this title to 
supplement State and local resources to— 

(1) improve the quality of instruction in 
the fields of mathematics, science, and engi- 
neering in the State; 

(2) furnish additional resources and sup- 
port for research, student scholarships, and 
faculty exchange programs in the fields of 
mathematics, science, and engineering; and 

(3) encourage partnerships in education 
between the business community, institu- 
tions of higher education, and elementary 
and secondary schools in the community. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 303. As used in this title— 

(1) the term “Foundation” means the Na- 
tional Science Foundation; 

(2) the term “institution of higher educa- 
tion” has the same meaning given that term 
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by section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965; 

(3) the term “States” includes the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; and 

(4) the term “State agency for higher edu- 
cation” means the State board of higher 
education or other agency or officer primar- 
ily responsible for the State supervision of 
higher education, or if there is no such offi- 
cer or agency, an officer or agency designat- 
ed by the Governor or by State law. 

PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 304. (a) The Foundation is author- 
ized, in accordance with the provisions of 
this title, to make grants to States to pay 
the Federal share of the costs of the activi- 
ties described in section 305. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $30,000,000 for the fiscal year 1984, and 
$60,000,000 for the fiscal year 1985 to carry 
out the provisions of this title. 


AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 305. (a)(1) A State may use payments 
received under this title in any fiscal year 
for higher education programs and activities 
described in this subsection. 

(2) Grants under this subsection may be 
used for partnership in education pro- 


grams— 

(A) for the improvement of instruction in 
mathematics, science, computer science, and 
engineering education at the postsecondary 
level; 

(B) for awarding scholarships to students 
at institutions of higher education in the 
fields of mathematics, science, computer sci- 
ence, and engineering; 

(C) for the operation of faculty exchange 
programs by the institutions of higher edu- 
cation and business concerns within the 
State; 

(D) for research in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, computer science, and engi- 
neering; 

(E) for the acquisition, rehabilitation, and 
renovation of equipment and instrumenta- 
tion for use in instruction in the fields of 
mathematics, science, computer science, and 
engineering; and 

(F) to promote public understanding of 
science, mathematics, and computer science. 

(3) Education partnerships under this sub- 
section may include institutions of higher 
education, business concerns, nonprofit pri- 
vate organizations, local educational agen- 
cies, professional mathematic and scientific 
associations, museums, libraries, educational 
television stations, and if the State so de- 
sires, appropriate State agencies. 

(bX1) A State may use payments received 
under this title in any fiscal year for pro- 
grams and activities described in this sub- 
section. 

(2) A local educational agency may carry 
out an elementary and secondary school 
partnership in education program under 
which— 

(A) elementary and secondary school 
teachers in the schools of local educational 
agencies who teach mathematics, science, or 
computer science are made available to local 
business concerns and business concerns 
with establi.hments located in the commu- 
nity to serve in such concerns or establish- 
ments; 

(B) personnel of local business concerns 
and business concerns with establishments 
located in the community serve as consult- 
ants, lecturers, teaching assistants, or teach- 
ers of mathematics, science, or computer sci- 
ence in the elementary and secondary 
schools within the State; 
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(C) training and retraining is furnished to 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
of mathematics, science, and computer sci- 
ence under a cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the State or local educational agency 
and appropriate business concerns; and 

(D) secondary school students observe, 
participate, and work in local business con- 
cerns and business concerns with establish- 
ments located in the community. 

(3) Partnerships under this subsection 
may include local educational agencies, busi- 
ness concerns, nonprofit private organiza- 
tions, institutions of higher education, pro- 
fessional mathematic and scientific associa- 
tions, museums, libraries, educational televi- 
sion stations, and, if the State so desires, ap- 
propriate State agencies. 

STATE APPLICATION 


Sec. 306. (a) Any State which desires to re- 
ceive a grant under this title shall make an 
application to the Foundation at such time, 
in such manner, and containing or accompa- 
nied by such information as the Foundation 
may reasonably require. Each such applica- 
tion shall— 

(1) designate (A) the State agency for 
higher education as the State agency re- 
sponsible for the supervision of programs 
and activities described in section 305(a) as- 
sisted under this title, and (B) the State 
educational agency as the State agency re- 
sponsible for the administration and super- 
vision of programs described in section 
305(b) assisted under this title; 

(2) describe the activities for which assist- 
ance under this title is sought; 

(3) provide assurances that not more than 
5 per centum of the allotment of the State 
in any fiscal year may be expended on ad- 
ministrative expenses at the State level or 
at the local level by State and local educa- 
tional agencies; 

(4) with respect to each program for 
which assistance is sought provide assur- 
ances that— 

(A) 30 per centum of the funds for each 
such project will be furnished by business 
concerns within the community; 

(B) 20 per centum of the funds will be 
supplied by— 

(i) the State, 

Gi) the institution of higher education or 
the local educational agency, as the case 
may be, participating in the program; and 

(iii) the other parties participating in the 
program; 

(C) no stipend will be paid directly to em- 
ployees of a profitmaking business concern; 
and 

(D) teachers participating in the exchange 
program may not be employed by the par- 
ticipating business concern with which the 
teacher served within three years after the 
end of the exchange program unless the 
teacher repays the full cost of the exchange 
program to the State and local educational 
agency, as the case may be; and 

(5) provide assurances that whenever the 
program for which assistance is sought in- 
cludes scholarships, the scholarships be 
awarded to undergraduate students at insti- 
tutions of higher education within the State 
who wish to pursue a course of study in 
mathematics or science, engineering or com- 
puter science, and that each student award- 
ed a scholarship under this title will receive 
a stipend which shall not exceed the cost of 
tuition at the institution of higher educa- 
tion plus a stipend of not to exceed $750 for 
each academic year of study for which the 
scholarship is awarded; 

(6) provide assurances that consideration 
is given to programs and activities designed 
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to meet the needs of underrepresented and 
underserved populations; 

(7) provide assurances that in the consid- 
eration of applications submitted under sec- 
tion 307(a) that equitable consideration is 
given to applications submitted by private 
and public institutions of higher education; 
and 

(8) provide such additional assurances as 
the Foundation determines essential to 
ensure compliance with the requirements of 
this title. 

(b) A regional consortium of States or two 
or more States may file a joint application 
under the provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section. 

INSTITUTIONAL AND LOCAL APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 307. (a) An institution of higher edu- 
cation within a State which desires to re- 
ceive a grant under this title shall submit an 
application to the State agency on higher 
education in accordance with the provisions 
of this section. Each application shall be 
submitted jointly by the institution of 
higher education and each business concern 
and other party that is to participate in the 
program for which assistance is sought. 
Each such application shall— 

(1) describe the activities for which assist- 
ance is sought; and 

(2) contain such other assurances and 
agreements as the State agency on higher 
education deems essential to assure compli- 
ance with the provisions of this title. 

(b) A local educational agency within a 
State which desires to receive a grant under 
this title shall submit an application to the 
State educational agency in accordance with 
this section. Each application shall be sub- 
mitted jointly by the local educational 
agency and each business concern and other 
party that is to participate in the program 
for which assistance is sought. Each such 
applicant shall— 

(1) describe the activities for which the 
local educational agency seeks assistance 
under this title; 

(2) provide assurances, with respect to the 
partnership in education program, that the 
applicable provisions of clause (4) of section 
306 are met; and 

(3) contain such other assurances and 
agreements as the State educational agency 
determines essential to assure compliance 
with the provisions of this title. 

APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 308. (a) The Foundation shall estab- 
lish criteria for approval of applications 
under this title. 

(b) The Foundation shall adopt approval 
procedures designed to assure that there is 
equitable distribution of grants among the 
States. 

PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Sec. 309. The provisions of section 211 of 
this Act shall apply to the payments made 
under this title. 

PAYMENTS; FEDERAL SHARE; LIMITATION 


Sec. 310. (a1) The Foundation shall pay 
to each State having an application ap- 
proved under section 308, the Federal share 
of the cost of the program described in the 
application. 

(2) The Federal share for each fiscal year 
shall be 50 per centum. 

(3) The non-Federal share of payments 
under this title may be in cash or in kind, 
fairly evaluated, including plant, equipment, 
or services. 

(b) Not more than 15 per centum of the 
funds appropriated under this title in any 
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TITLE IV—PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS 
FOR TEACHING EXCELLENCE IN 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS 


Sec. 401. (a) The President is authorized 
to make Presidential Awards for Teaching 
Excellence in Mathematics and Science to 
secondary school teachers of mathematics 
or science who have demonstrated outstand- 
ing teaching qualifications in the field of 
teaching mathematics or science. 

(b) Each year the President is authorized 
to make 100 awards under subsection (a) of 
this section. In selecting secondary school 
teachers for the award authorized by this 
section, the President shall select at least 
one secondary school teacher from each of 
the several States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 402. The President shall carry out the 
provisions of this title, including the estab- 
lishment of the selection procedures, after 
consultation with the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, the Director of the National Science 
Foundation, and other appropriate officials 
of Federal agencies. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. DURENBERGER, from the 
Committee on Environment and 
Public Works: 

S. 1280. An original bill to extend the 
Noise Control Act of 1972; placed on the cal- 
endar. 

S. 1281. An original bill to amend the 
Toxic Substances Control Act to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal year 1984; placed 
on the calendar. 

By Mr. CHAFEE, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works: 

S. 1282. An original bill to extend titles I 
and II of the Marine Protection Research 
and Sanctuaries Act, as amended; placed on 
the calendar. 

S. 1283. An original bill to amend the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act to authorize funds 
for fiscal year 1984; placed on the calendar. 

S. 1284. An original bill to extend until 
October 1, 1985, the authority for advances 
to the migratory bird conservation fund; 
placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources: 

S. 1285. An original bill to improve the 
quality of mathematics and science teaching 
and instruction in the United States, and 
for other purposes; placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. GORTON (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. TRIBLE, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. LAUTENBERG and Mr. 
TsonGas): 

S. 1286. A bill to establish a program to 
conduct research and development for im- 
proved manufacturing technologies, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. STAFFORD, from the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works: 

S. 1287. An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Public Buildings Serv- 
ice of the General Services Administration 
for the fiscal year 1984; placed on the calen- 


fiscal year may be paid to any single State. dar. 
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By Mr. CHAFEE, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works: 

S. 1288. An original bill to extend the 
Clean Water Act for one year, and for other 
purposes; placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. ABDNOR, from the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public 
Works: 

S. 1289. An original bill to establish an ob- 
ligation ceiling for the civil work construc- 
tion program of the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers; placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. DURENBERGER, from the 
Committee on Environment and 
Public Works: 

S. 1290. An original bill to extend the Safe 
Drinking Water Act, as amended, for 1 year; 
placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. SIMPSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public 
Works: 

S. 1291. An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations to the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, and sec- 
tion 305 of the Energy Reorganization Act 
of 1974; placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. DURENBERGER, from the 
Committee on Environment and 
Public Works: 

S. 1292. An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for environmental research, de- 
velopment, and demonstrations for fiscal 
year 1984; placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works: 

S. 1293. An original bill to extend authori- 
zation for appropriations for the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1974, and for other purposes; 
placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. GARN, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs: 

S. 1294. An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations to carry out the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1979; placed on the calen- 
dar. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S.J. Res. 100. A joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 143. An original resolution author- 
izing expenditures by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration for the training 
of professional staff; placed on the calendar. 

S. Res. 144. An original resolution relating 
to the purchase of calendars; from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration; placed 
on the calendar. 

S. Res. 145. An original resolution to pay a 
gratuity to Stephen B. Couch; from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration; 
placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. GARN, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs: 

S. Res. 146. An original resolution waiving 
section 402(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 with respect to the consider- 
ation of S. 695; to the Committee on the 
Budget. 
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By Mr. MATHIAS, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Con. Res. 35. An original concurrent 
resolution to authorize the printing as a 
Senate Document of a revised edition of 
“The Capitol”; placed on the calendar. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. GORTON (for himself, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. TRIBLE, 
Mr. HETLIN, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
LAUTENBERG, and Mr. TSONGAS): 

S. 1286. A bill to establish a program 
to conduct research and development 
for improved manufacturing technol- 
ogies, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

MANUFACTURING SCIENCES AND TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1983 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, the 
health of the U.S. economy and the 
employment of our work force are 
heavily dependent on the strength of 
the manufacturing sectors of U.S. in- 
dustry. 

In 1981 the manufacturing sectors: 

Provided 24 percent of our national 
income; accounted for more than 25 
percent of all jobs in 18 States and for 
15-25 percent of all jobs in an addi- 
tional 29 States; and produced $154 
billion in goods for export. 

Our wealth, our high standard of 
living and our national security in 
recent decades have been due in large 
part to our ability to manufacture a 


wide range of goods superior to those 
which foreign industries have been 
able to produce. 


DISTURBING SIGNS 

Today there are disturbing signs for 
our manufacturing sectors. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing has dropped 
each year for the past 4 years—from 
21 million jobs in 1979 to 18 million 
jobs in 1983. Industrial production of 
manufactured goods has fallen 11 per- 
cent during the same period. 

Foreign imports captured nearly 8 
percent of the domestic market for 
manufactured goods in 1982 and 
appear likely to capture a higher por- 
tion in 1983. The United States had a 
negative balance of trade in manufac- 
tured goods in 1982 exceeding $4 bil- 
lion. And based on trade data for the 
first 2 months of this year, the nega- 
tive balance for manufactured goods 
projects to $15 billion for 1983. 

Recently published data revealed 
that the negative trade balance in 
nonresearch-intensive manufactured 
goods worsened from $15 billion in 
1972 to $35 billion in 1979. Only grow- 
ing sales in high technology manufac- 
tured products has kept the deficit in 
manufactured goods in partial check. 

There are signs that the trade bal- 
ance, especially in low-tech or basic 
manufactured goods will worsen. Sig- 
nificant improvements have been 
made in recent years in the equip- 
ment, methods and processes available 
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to manufacture goods. Yet U.S. indus- 

tries have been slow in adopting these 

more productive means of manufactur- 
ing. 

More than a third of the manufac- 
turing equipment used by U.S. indus- 
tries is reported to be 20 or more years 
old—the highest percentage of old 
equipment for any major industrial- 
ized country. Only 31 percent is less 
than 10 years old (modern), compared 
to Japan where 61 percent is less than 
10 years old. 

Media accounts frequently contrast 
outmoded U.S. manufacturing meth- 
ods with more modern, efficient meth- 
ods employed by such competitors as 
Japan and West Germany. 

THE PROSPECTS FOR ENHANCING COMPETITIVE- 
NESS THROUGH SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
An essential element to strengthen 

and enhance the competitiveness of 
our manufacturing sectors is to im- 
prove the productivity of manufactur- 
ing equipment, methods, and processes 
used by American industry. Such pro- 
ductivity improvements can lead to 
the manufacturing of goods which are 
more cost competitive, more reliable, 
and more advanced technologically 
than those of foreign industries. 

Major breakthroughs are possible in 
the productivity of manufacturing be- 
casue of potential and existing ad- 
vances in robots and other programa- 
ble machine tools, automated materi- 
als handling and transfer systems, in- 
dustrial uses of computers, lasers, and 
other exotic sensors allowing degrees 
of precision, of automation, and of 
production flexibility which are impos- 
sible with conventional manufacturing 
methods. However, substantial efforts 
in research and in the utilization of re- 
search findings are needed to usher in 
these advances on a significant scale. 

MANUFACTURING SCIENCES AND TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1983 

Today Senators GOLDWATER, TRIBLE, 
HEFLIN, TSONGAS, RIEGLE, and LAUTEN- 
BERG join with me in introducing a bill 
directing the Secretary of Commerce 
to establish the manufacturing sci- 
ences and technology research and de- 
velopment program in the Department 
of Commerce. This science and tech- 
nology effort can provide the founda- 
tion for improving the productivity of 
our manufacturing methods and proc- 
esses. 

The stronger foundation, in turn, 
should enhance the competitiveness of 
US. manufacturing industries, 
strengthen our economy, and restore 
jobs. 

The bill authorizes grants for funda- 
mental research in a variety of fields 
important to manufacturing methods 
and processes. 

It authorizes matching funds to geo- 
graphically distributed consortia of in- 
dustries and research institutions to 
conduct research of a more applied 
nature leading to private sector devel- 
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opment of manufacturing methods for 
specific industrial sectors. 

Another principle provision of the 
bill directs the Secretary to conduct 
assessments of the long-term competi- 
tiveness of important domestic tech- 
nology-sensitive industrial sectors. 

The bill also provides for some ex- 
perimental research utilization activi- 
ties and an advisory committee to 
assist the Secretary in establishing 
and then assessing the program and to 
report to annually to the Congress. 

The bill authorizes $20 million for 
fiscal year 1984, $47 million for fiscal 
year 1985, and $57 million for each 
fiscal year from 1986 to and including 
1988. 

Mr. President, I request that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

S. 1286 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Manufacturing Sci- 
ences and Technology Research and Devel- 
opment Act of 1983“. 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(1) various sectors of private industry, the 
Federal Government and the United States 
research establishment have not devoted 
sufficient attention to research on develop- 
ing new processes and methods to improve 
the Nation’s capability to manufacture 
goods; 

(2) while manufacturing industries are es- 
sential to the economic well-being of the 
Nation, many manufacturing processes and 
methods are no longer capable of producing 
goods as reliable and cost-competitive as 
those produced by foreign industries which 
utilize modern manufacturing methods and 
processes; 

(3) domestic manufacturing is increasingly 
threatened by external competition and the 
development by foreign countries of more 
efficient manufacturing processes and tech- 
nologies; 

(4) outdated manufacturing methods and 
processes result in higher costs and goods 
and services of inferior quality, which place 
great burdens on consumers of such goods 
and services; 

(5) outdated and inefficient manufactur- 
ing processes hinder domestic commerce; 

(6) transportation and delivery of manu- 
factured goods are vital components of the 
Nation's interstate commerce, and a decline 
in consumption of domestic manufactured 
goods due to inefficient manufacturing 
processes produces a resultant decline in 
transportation; 

(7) manufacturing contributes large 
amounts of revenue to the Nation’s gross 
domestic product and employs more than 
one-fifth of the Nation’s work-force; 

(8) domestic manufacturers have not suffi- 
ciently utilized such recent technological 
changes in manufacturing as programmable 
automation, robotics, advanced sensors, and 
computer-assisted design and manufactur- 
ing; and 

(9) a program to conduct research which 
will produce more efficient manufacturing 
processes and methods and to encourage re- 
search utilization would strengthen com- 
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merce and be beneficial to the Nation's con- 
sumers. 


PURPOSE 


Sec, 3. It is the purpose of this Act to es- 
tablish a program for conducting research 
which will produce more efficient manufac- 
turing technologies and for conducting re- 
search utilization activities to encourage 
widespread adoption of these technologies. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) 
Manufacturing Sciences and Technology 
Enhancement Advisory Committee estab- 
lished under section 8 of this Act; 

(2) “consortia” means a group of organiza- 
tions such as States, individual industries or 
industry associations, non-profit research 
institutions, and universities and other aca- 
demic institutions; 

(3) “Center” means a Center for Manufac- 
turing Research and Technology Utilization 
established under section 5(c) of this Act; 

(4) “Office” means the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Productivity, Technol- 
ogy and Innovation within the Department 
of Commerce; and 

(5) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Commerce. 


GRANTS AND COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) Purposes.—The Secretary, 
through the Office, may award grants and 
enter into cooperative agreements in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section to 
provide for research on methods of produc- 
ing more efficient manufacturing processes 
and methods, including— 

(1) computer-assisted design; 

(2) automated materials handling, process- 
ing, and assembly; 

(3) automated testing; 

(4) machine adaptive learning; 

(5) integrated manufacturing systems, in- 
cluding interface of automated machines 
with automated and non-automated ma- 
chines, with production and design person- 
nel, and with other systems (including test- 
ing devices, design systems, and inventory 
control systems); 

(6) machine and process control strategies; 

(7) automated sensing for machine and 
process control and product testing; 

(8) practices and activities to implement 
improved manufacturing methods; and 

(9) such other research as the Secretary 
determines to be consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(b) Grants.—(1) The Secretary, through 
the Office, may make grants to provide for 
research to increase the amount of funda- 
mental scientific and technological knowl- 
edge in fields relevant to manufacturing 
methods and processes. Such grants shall be 
made on a competitive basis to applicants 
who comply with such criteria as are speci- 
fied in this Act and as the Secretary shall 
establish, consistent with the purposes of 
this Act. 

(2) A recipient of such a grant may be af- 
filiated with a non-profit research institu- 
tion, a private industry or industry associa- 
tion, a university or college, a Center estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion, or any other organization which the 
Secretary considers appropriate. Any such 
recipient shall not be required to provide 
any part of the costs of such research, 
unless the recipient desires to expand the 
scope of the research to be conducted. In 
such a case, the Secretary may enter into an 
agreement which provides for cost-sharing 
by the recipient. 


“Advisory Committee“ means the 
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(3) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purposes of this subsection not 
to exceed $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1984, not to exceed 
$20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1985, and not to exceed 
$30,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending September 30, 1986, September 30, 
1987, and September 30, 1988. Such funds 
shall remain available until expended. 

(c) COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS.—(1) The 
Secretary, through the Office, may enter 
into cooperative agreements for the purpose 
of establishing and supporting Centers for 
Manufacturing Research and Technology 
Utilization. Such Centers shall conduct re- 
search of a more applied nature than the re- 
search conducted under subsection (b) of 
this section. Centers shall study methods of 
increasing the utilization by the Nation's in- 
dustries of those modern manufacturing 
methods which may result in lower produc- 
tion costs and improved product quality and 
reliability. Such research may be directed 
toward problems or processes and methods 
appropriate to a specific industrial sector, 
including aerospace, micro-electronics, me- 
chanical assembly, basic materials, new ma- 
terials, and transportation. 

(2) The Secretary shall enter into any 
such agreements with consortia of research 
organizations and manufacturing industries 
or industry associations. Such agreements 
shall be made with applicants who comply 
with such criteria as are specified in this Act 
and as the Secretary shall establish, consist- 
ent with the purposes of this Act. 

(3)(A) In addition to funds received under 
this subsection, a Center may receive funds 
from Federal agencies and from public and 
private organizations. Consortia which enter 
into such an agreement shall provide sup- 
port and participation in a dollar amount at 
least equal to the amount of the Federal 
contribution to be made under this subsec- 
tion. 

(B) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term “support and participation” includes 
cash or equipment contributions in an 
amount equal to at least 50 per centum of 
the Federal Government's share, industry 
personnel to conduct research, and access 
by persons in the research organizations to 
modern manufacturing equipment in the 
participating industry for research and 
other appropriate purposes. Contributions 
from non-profit participants may consist of 
in-kind contributions. Federal contributions 
made under this subsection may be utilized 
only to support expenditures by non-profit 
research organizations participating in the 
relevant consortia. 

(4) In entering into such agreements, the 
Secretary shall consider— 

(A) the quality of the research which is to 
be undertaken as a result of the particular 
agreement; 

(B) the extent of participation by industry 
in the research to be undertaken as a result 
of the agreement; 

(C) the size of the industrial sector in- 
volved and the potential impacts on the pro- 
ductivity of that industrial sector as a result 
of successful research undertaken through 
the agreement, as well as the subsequent de- 
velopment and utilization of the manufac- 
turing methods and processes to be studied 
as part of such research; and 

(D) the extent to which entering into the 
agreement would be likely to increase the 
number of scientific and technical personnel 
capable of utilizing modern manufacturing 
methods and processes. 
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In addition, the Secretary shall ensure di- 
versity among the industrial sectors which 
are the subject of the research conducted 
under any such agreement, as well as geo- 
graphic dispersion of the Centers estab- 
lished and supported under this subsection. 

(5) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purposes of this subsection not 
to exceed $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1984, not to exceed 
$15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1985, and not to exceed 
$25,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending September 30, 1986, September 30, 
1987, and September 30, 1988. Such funds 
shall remain available until expended. 


ADVANCED MANUFACTURING METHODS RESEARCH 
UTILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 6. (a) Acrivitres.—The Secretary 
shall establish a program of experimental 
activities, and shall evaluate existing activi- 
ties, to identify the most feasible means of 
enhancing the utilization of technologically 
advanced manufacturing methods by re- 
training workers who have been displaced 
from declining industries. The Secretary 
shall provide for the development, conduct 
and evaluation of such experimental activi- 
ties. The Secretary may, to the extent pro- 
vided in advance in appropriation Acts, con- 
tract with any appropriate person or organi- 
zation (including States and Centers estab- 
lished under section 5(c) of this Act) to 
carry out such experimental activities. 

(b) Report.—No later than 1 year after 
the conclusion of the program carried out 
under this section, the Secretary shall 
submit to the Congress a report of such pro- 
gram. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated for the purposes of this 
section not to exceed $4,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1984, and 
not to exceed $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1985. Such funds shall 


remain available until expended. 


COMPETITIVENESS STUDIES 


Sec. 7. (a) Srupy.—The Secretary shall 
select specific domestic technology-sensitive 
industrial sectors and shall analyze such 
sectors’ long-term capability for remaining 
competitive, especially with industries in 
foreign countries. In making such selection, 
the Secretary shall consider industrial sec- 
tors which are or are likely to be vulnerable 
to foreign competition, as well as sectors 
which are likely to experience rapid and sig- 
nificant growth. 

(b) SUBJECTS or Srupy.—As part of such 
study, the Secretary shall consider— 

(1) the adequacy of technologies utilized 
to produce the goods and services of such 
sectors; 

(2) superior foreign technologies or 
unique resources which yield a competitive 
advantage to industries in foreign countries 
over similar domestic industries; 

(3) the anticipated scientific and technical 
personnel requirements for such sectors; 

(4) the adequacy of Federal laws and regu- 
lations, and the enforcement of such laws 
and regulations, in promoting technological 
innovativeness and commercial competitive- 
ness by such sectors; and 

(5) whether changes in such laws and reg- 
ulations, or the enforcement of such laws 
and regulations, are desirable to promote 
technological innovation and competition in 
such sectors and to safeguard the well-being 
of the Nation and the public. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated for the purposes of this 
section not to exceed $1,000,000 for the 
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fiscal year ending September 30, 1984, and 
not to exceed $2,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending September 30, 1985, Sep- 
tember 30, 1986, September 30, 1987, and 
September 30, 1988. Such funds shall 
remain available until expended. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Sec. 8. (a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary 
shall establish a Manufacturing Sciences 
and Technology Enhancement Advisory 
Committee to advise the Secretary concern- 
ing the activities to be conducted under this 
Act. The Advisory Committee shall have 
representation from technology-sensitive in- 
dustrial sectors, from labor, from the manu- 
facturing research community, and from 
other sectors which the Secretary considers 
appropriate. Such members shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary for a term of 2 
years, and shall receive no compensation. 
Any such member shall, in accordance with 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
be entitled to reimbursement for travel or 
transportation expenses incurred in the per- 
formance of responsibilities as a member of 
the Advisory Committee. 

(b) Funcrions.—The Advisory Committee 
shall— 

(1) review the policies and selection crite- 
ria for grants made and cooperative agree- 
ments entered into under this Act; 

(2) review the progress of the Secretary of 
Commerce in meeting all the requirements 
of this Act; 

(3) assess the effectiveness of the activi- 
ties funded pursuant to this Act; and 

(4) submit to the Secretary, at least annu- 
ally, evaluations and recommendations re- 
garding activities carried out under this Act. 

(c) Report.—The Advisory Committee 
shall submit to the Congress an annual 
report on its activities under this Act. 

(d) APPLICABILITY.—The Advisory Commit- 
tee shall be subject to the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (5 U.S.C. Appx. 1 et seq.). 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S.J. Res. 100. Joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States with respect 
to the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of the .United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT RELA- 

TIVE TO THE APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE 

SUPREME COURT 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, in 
recent years, it has become increasing- 
ly fashionable to attempt to come to 
grips with problems we in this country 
face by stripping the U.S. Supreme 
Court of its jurisdiction to address 
such issues. I find this trend distress- 
ing in the extreme. Therefore, I am 
today proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. I 
ask unanimous consent that my joint 
resolution be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 100 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
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poses as part of the Constitution when rati- 

fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of 

the several States within seven years from 

the date of its submission by the Congress. 
“ARTICLE — 

“Section 1. The Supreme Court of the 
United States shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion in all cases arising under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, both as to law and 
fact, with such exceptions and under such 
regulations as the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall make.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 41 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the name of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 41, a bill to extend the 
revenue sharing program for local gov- 
ernments through fiscal year 1986. 
S. 453 
At the request of Mr. Warner, the 
names of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. HEINZ), and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Levin) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 453, a bill to amend 
the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States to impose a one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent duty on apple and pear juice. 
S. 578 
At the request of Mr. Simpson, the 
name of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 578, a bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide for 
adult day health care services for vet- 
erans, to authorize the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to administer a communi- 
ty residential care program, to estab- 
lish a presumption of service connec- 
tion for former prisoners of war suf- 
fering from dysthymic disorder and 
revise and clarify eligibility for reim- 
bursement of expenses of travel for 
Veterans’ Administration health care. 
S. 606 
At the request of Mr. Proxmrre, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpick), the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. CHILES), the Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. JEPSEN), the Sena- 
tor from Michigan (Mr. Levin), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Pryor), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
REGLE), the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD), and the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Forp) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 606, a bill to prohibit 
the owners and operators of federally 
assisted rental housing for the elderly 
or handicapped from restricting the 
ownership of pets by the tenants of 
such housing. 
S. 800 
At the request of Mr. Srevens, the 
names of the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
CoHEN), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MITCHELL), and the Senator from 
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Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 800, a bill to establish 
an ocean and coastal development 
impact assistance fund and to require 
the Secretary of Commerce to provide 
to States national ocean and coastal 
development and assistance block 
grants from moneys in the fund, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 878 

At the request of Mr. HEFLIN, the 
name of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. DENTON) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 878, a bill to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Army to 
correct certain erosion problems along 
the banks of the Warrior River near 
Moundville, Ala. 


S. 986 
At the request of Mr. PRESSLER, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. SASSER) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 986, a bill to repeal employer re- 
porting requirements with respect to 
tips. 


S. 1051 
At the request of Mr. Tower, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIzdLE), and the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. MuRKOWSKI) were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1051, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow certain prepayments of 
principal and interest to be treated as 
contributions to an individual retire- 
ment account, to allow amounts to be 
withdrawn from such account to pur- 
chase a principal residence, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1090 
At the request of Mr. KASTEN, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1090, a bill to establish a National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission to study and recommend 
appropriate policies and activities for 
government agencies at the Federal, 
State, and local levels and for the pri- 
vate sector, to assure the continued 
availability of quality outdoor recrea- 
tion experiences in America to the 
year 2000, and for other purposes. 
S. 1096 
At the request of Mr. Gorton, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1096, a bill to authorize 
appropriations to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for 
research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and research and pro- 
gram management, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1113 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KASTEN) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1113, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that 
tax-exempt interest shall not be taken 
into account in determining the 
amount of social security benefits to 
be taxed. 
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S. 1120 
At the request of Mr. Garn, the 
name of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ARMSTRONG) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1120, a bill to authorize 
printing of the back side of U.S. paper 
money of the denomination of $1 by a 
method other than the intaglio proc- 
ess. 
S. 1161 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the name of the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MITCHELL) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1161, a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to make 
it clear that certain motor vehicle op- 
erating leases are leases. 
S. 1172 
At the request of Mr. NIcKLEs, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. HELMS) and the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. TRIBLE) were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1172, a bill to 
amend the Davis-Bacon Act. 
S. 1197 
At the request of Mr. Rrecte, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1197, a bill to admit certain passenger 
vessels to the coastwise trade. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 3 
At the request of Mr. HATCH, the 
name of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
3, a joint resolution to amend the Con- 
stitution to establish legislative au- 
thority in Congress and the States 
with respect to abortion. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 54 
At the request of Mr. NICKLES, the 
names of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Cures), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. LAXALT), the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. TRIBLE), and the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 54, a joint resolution 
to authorize and request the President 
to designate the month of January 
1984 as “National Eye Health Care 
Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 61 
At the request of Mr. ANDREWS, the 
names of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. LAUTENBERG), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. SARBANES), the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Denton), and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 61, a joint resolution to designate 
the week of May 22, 1983, through 
May 28, 1983, as “National Digestive 
Diseases Awareness Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 92 
At the request of Mrs. HAWKINS, the 
names of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. DURENBERGER), the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Dol), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE), the Sena- 
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tor from Arkansas (Mr. Pryor), the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THuRMOND), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ), the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SPEC- 
TER), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
GRASSLEY), the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Levin), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY), the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. LAUTENBERG) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 92, a joint resolution 
designating the week beginning May 8, 
1983, as Municipal Clerk’s Week.” 


SENATE RESOLUTION 72 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp) was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 72, a resolution 
to assure Israel's security, to oppose 
advance arms sales to Jordan, and to 
further peace in the Middle East. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 95 

At the request of Mr. HUDDLESTON, 
his name, and the names of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), the Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. HART), 
and the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
SassER) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Resolution 95, a resolution to 
express the sense of the Senate that 
the President should initiate negotia- 
tions on a new long-term agreement 
on agricultural trade with the Soviet 
Union. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 125 
At the request of Mr. Levin, the 
names of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon), the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. HEINZ), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. QUAYLE), and the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Resolution 125, a resolution express- 
ing the sense of the Senate that the 
Government of the Soviet Union 
should allow Ida Nudel to emigrate to 

Israel, and for other purposes. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 130 

At the request of Mr. Gorton, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. MATSUNAGA), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGs), the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Dor), the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. GARN), 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
McC.urE), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND), the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG), and 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Resolution 130, a resolution 
expressing the sense of the Senate 
that the President should award the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom to 
Barney Clark, to be presented to his 
family in his memory. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 137 

At the request of Mr. KASTEN, the 
names of the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. QUAYLE), and the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Resolution 137, a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate that 
Taiwan should retain full membership 
in the Asian Development Bank, and 
that it should not be expelled as a pre- 
condition for membership in that body 
by the People’s Republic of China. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 35—AUTHORIZING THE 
PRINTING OF A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT 


Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, reported 
the following original concurrent reso- 
lution, which was placed on the calen- 
dar: 

S. Con. Res. 35 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there shall 
be printed as a Senate document a revised 
edition of The Capitol“, to be published 
under the direction of the Joint Committee 
on Printing with the editorial assistance of 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. In addition to the usual number of 
copies, there shall be printed five hundred 
and sixty-six thousand additional copies, of 
which four hundred and forty-three thou- 
sand copies shall be for the use of the 
House of Representatives, one hundred and 
three thousand copies shall be for the use of 
the Senate, and twenty thousand copies 
shall be for the use of the Joint Committee 
on Printing. 

Sec. 3. A sum not to exceed $15,000 for 
travel expenses and photographic expenses 
incurred in carrying out this concurrent res- 
olution shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate on vouchers approved by 
the Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing. 


SENATE RESOLUTION  143—AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, reported 
the following original resolution, 
which was placed on the calendar: 

S. Res. 143 

Resolved, That section 16(b) of S. Res. 76, 
Ninety-Eighth Congress, agreed to March 2, 
1983, is amended (1) by inserting “(1)” after 
“amount”; and (2) by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “, 
and (2) not to exceed $2,000 may be expend- 
ed for the training of the professional staff 
of such committee (under procedures speci- 
fied by section 202(j) of such Act)”. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 14—RELAT- 
ING TO THE PURCHASE OF 
CALENDARS 


Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, reported 
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the following original resolution, 
which was placed on the calendar: 
S. Res. 144 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
that committee, not to exceed $60,320 for 
the purchase of one hundred and four thou- 
sand calendars. The calendars shall be dis- 
tributed as prescribed by the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 145— 
PAYING A GRATUITY 


Mr. MATHIAS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, reported 
the following original resolution, 
which was placed on the calendar: 

S. Res. 145 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
Senate hereby is authorized and directed to 
pay, from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, to Stephen B. Couch, widower of 
Pamela S. Couch, an employee of the 
Senate at the time of her death, a sum 
equal to seven and one-half months’ com- 
pensation at the rate she was receiving by 
law at the time of her death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 146—WAIV- 
ING CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET 
ACT 


Mr. GARN, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 
reported the following original resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Budget: 

S. Res. 146 


Resolved, That pursuant to section 402(c) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
the provisions of section 402(a) of such Act 
are waived with respect to the consideration 
of S. 695, a bill to increase the U.S. quota in 
the International Monetary Fund. Such 
waiver is necessary because S. 695 author- 
izes the enactment of new budget authority 
which would first become available in fiscal 
year 1983, and such bill was not reported on 
or before May 15, 1982, as required by sec- 
tion 402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974 for such authorizations. Prolonged 
severity of the economic conditions, requir- 
ing such actions had not been anticipated 
prior to the aforementioned reporting date. 

S. 695 provides an authorization for fiscal 
year 1983 of $8,500,000,000 ($7,560,800,000 
Special Drawing Rights). 

For the foregoing reasons, pursuant to 
section 402(e) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, the provisions of section 402(a) 
of such Act are waived with respect to S. 695 
as reported by the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT REFORM 


HAWKINS AMENDMENT NO. 1267 


Mrs. HAWKINS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 529) to revise and 
reform the Immigration and National- 
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ity Act, and for other purposes; as fol- 
lows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill add: 

SEC. . There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to an immigration emergency re- 
volving fund, to be established in the Treas- 
ury, $35,000,000, to be used to provide for an 
increase in border patrol or other enforce- 
ment activities of the Service and for reim- 
bursement of State and localities in provid- 
ing assistance as requested by the Attorney 
General in meeting an immigration emer- 
gency, except that no amounts may be with- 
drawn from such funds with respect to an 
emergency unless the President has deter- 
mined that the immigration emergency 
exists and has certified such fact to the Ju- 
diciary Committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the Senate. 


DANFORTH (AND MOYNIHAN) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1268 


Mr. DANFORTH (for himself and 
Mr. MOYNIHAN) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 529, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 176, lines 16 and 17, strike out 
“inserting before the period at the end 
thereof" and insert in lieu thereof “striking 
8 the period and inserting in lieu there- 
of". 

Beginning on page 176, with line 21, strike 
out all through line 9 on page 177 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(A) in the case of an alien admitted on or 
before September 30, 1989, under section 
101(aX15)F), (i) who is applying for a visa 
as an immigrant described in section 
20 2cbN MU) and who has obtained his degree 
from a college or university in the United 
States, and who has been offered a position 
as a faculty member or academic researcher 
in the field in which he obtained his degree 
by a United States college or university, or 
(ii) who has obtained a degree in a natural 
science, mathematics, computer science, or 
an engineering field from a college or uni- 
versity in the United States, who is applying 
for a visa as an immigrant described in sec- 
tion 202(b) (1) or (2), and who has been of- 
fered a research, business, or technical posi- 
tion by a United States employer in the 
field in which he obtained such degree, or 
(iii) who has obtained an advanced degree in 
business or economics from a college or uni- 
versity in the United States, who has excep- 
tional ability in business or economics, who 
is applying for a visa as an immigrant de- 
scribed in section 202(b) (1) or (2), and who 
has been offered a research, business or 
technical position by a United States em- 
ployer which is in the field in which he ob- 
tained such degree and which requires such 
exceptional ability, or“. 

On page 177, line 21, strike out the quota- 
tion marks. 

On page 177, between lines 21 and 22, 
insert the following: Thirty days after the 
end of each fiscal year, the Attorney Gener- 
al shall prepare and transmit to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate a report setting 
forth the number of aliens who applied for, 
and the number of aliens who were granted, 
waivers of the two-year foreign residence re- 
quirement pursuant to subclause (A) of the 
preceding proviso during the preceding 
fiscal year. The Attorney General and the 
Secretary of State jointly shall conduct a 
study on the impact of the waivers made 
pursuant to subclause (A) of the preceding 
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proviso on the professional or technical 
labor requirements of foreign countries and 
jointly shall prepare and transmit not later 
than the close of the fiscal year 1986 to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate a report setting 
forth the findings of such study.”. 

On page 163, line 13, insert after “‘work- 
ers“ the following: “(or equally qualified 
workers in the case of aliens (i) who are 
members of the teaching profession or who 
have exceptional ability in the sciences or 
arts)“. 


WARNER AMENDMENT NO. 1269 


Mr. WARNER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 529, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

Amend section 102, subsection 114 on page 
121 line 14 delete the word “shall” and 
insert the word may“ after the words Sec- 
retary of State.” 


BAUCUS AMENDMENT NO. 1270 


Mr. BAUCUS proposed an amend- 
ment to amendment No. 1269 proposed 
by Mr. Warner to the bill S. 529, 
supra; as follows: 

On page 102, strike out “Sec. 114. Fees.”. 

On page 121, strike out all of section 114, 
line 4 to line 20. 


BUMPERS AMENDMENT NO. 1271 


Mr. BUMPERS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 529, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 157, beginning with line 19, strike 
out all through page 158, line 6. 


BYRD (AND RANDOLPH) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1272 


Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
RANDOLPH) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 529, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following: 

“It is the sense of the Senate that, inas- 
much as the Department of Labor promul- 
gated a final rule on January 4, 1983, at 20 
CFR Part 655, described as Labor Certifica- 
tion Process for the Temporary Employ- 
ment of Aliens in the United States in Agri- 
culture; Adverse Effect Wage Rate; and this 
rule increased the Adverse Effect Wage 
Rate for West Virginia by 17.2 percent; and 

“Inasmuch as the 17.2 percent increase in 
the Adverse Effect Wage Rate for West Vir- 
ginia is nearly seven times greater than the 
increase made for other states affected by 
the rulemaking; and 

“Inasmuch as the increase in the Adverse 
Effect Wage Rate will cause a substantial 
portion of the West Virginia apple crop to 
be uncompetitive in the marketplace, and 
the resulting economic damage to a signifi- 
cant number of apple growers in West Vir- 
ginia is likely to be severe; and 

“Inasmuch as the Department of Labor 
should consider the formal objections of the 
State of West Virginia, the State of Mary- 
land, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture to its rulemaking; 

“The Senate declares that the Depart- 
ment of Labor should re-examine its Janu- 
ary 4, 1983 rulemaking at 20 CFR Part 655, 
affecting the Adverse Effect Wage Rate ap- 
plied to West Virginia fruitgrowers, with 
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the purpose of seeking a fair and reasonable 
adjustment to that rate.” 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on the Budget will 
resume deliberation of the First Con- 
current Budget Resolution for fiscal 
year 1984 on Tuesday, May 17, at 9 
a.m. in 608 Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. 

For further information, contact 
Nancy Moore of the Senate Budget 
Committee at 224-4129. 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 

WORKS 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Environment and 
Public Works will conduct a hearing at 
10 a.m. on Tuesday, May 17, 1983. The 
hearing, in room SD-406, the commit- 
tee’s hearing room, will discuss the 
committee’s jurisdictional interest in 
S. 267, the coal slurry bill reported by 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. Our focus will be the 
impact of recent court decisions, such 
as Sporhase against Nebraska, on sec- 
tion 5 of S. 267. 

Witnesses have been asked to pro- 
vide their thoughts on: 

The trend in recent court decisions 
on State water laws; whether section 5 
of S. 267 achieves its stated goal of pri- 
macy for State water law and, if not, 
how the language might be modified 
to achieve that goal; whether that 
goal of primacy for State water law is 
sound public policy; and the possible 


impact of section 5 on other water 
uses. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Tuesday, May 17, at 2 
p.m., to hold a hearing on the nomina- 
tion of Stephen Eilperin to be an Asso- 
ciate Judge of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER RESOURCES 
Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Water Resources of the 
Committee on Environment and 
Public Works be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Tuesday, May 17, at 2:30 p. m., to hold 
a hearing on water resources policy. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 
Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
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Senate on Tuesday, May 17, at 10 a.m., 
to meet in closed session to receive a 
briefing on intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, May 17, at 2 p.m., 
to consider the nomination of David F. 
Emery to be Deputy Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Wednesday, May 18, in order to re- 
ceive testimony concerning the follow- 
ing nominations: 

Judge H. Ted Mulburn, of Tennessee, to 
be U.S. district judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Tennessee; 

Judge Julia Smith Gibbons, of Tennessee, 
to be U.S. district judge for the Western 
District of Tennessee; and 

Mr. Bobby Ray Baldock, of New Mexico, 
to be U.S. district judge for the District of 
New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Friday, May 20, in order to receive 
testimony concerning organized crime. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMER AFFAIRS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Consumer Affairs of the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Wednesday, May 18, at 10 a.m., to hold 
a hearing on credit card fraud. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on 
April 15, I had the pleasure of hearing 
Secretary of State George Shultz de- 
liver an eloquent and thoughtful ad- 
dress to the Dallas World Affairs 
Council and Chamber of Commerce in 
my home State of Texas. 

The Secretary’s speech provides a 
valuable analysis of the situation in 
Central America as well as the admin- 
istration’s policy for that troubled 
region. In my opinion, Secretary 
Shultz convincingly argues that, as 
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Americans, we can no longer ignore or 
fail to counter the overt and covert 
Communist expansionism which the 
Soviet Union and its surrogates seek to 
impose on our Central American 
neighbors. 

With congressional attention once 
again focused on Central America by 
President Reagan’s splendid address to 
a joint session of Congress on April 27, 
I submit for the Rrecorp copies of Sec- 
retary Shultz’ address in Dallas as well 
as an earlier speech by President 
Reagan to the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Both provide neces- 
sary insight into the nature of the 
threat the United States faces in Cen- 
tral America. I urge my colleagues to 
study these speeches as they consider 
the administration’s aid proposals for 
Central America. 

The material follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE GEORGE P. 
SHULTZ, SECRETARY OF STATE, TO DALLAS 
WORLD AFFAIRS COUNCIL, AND CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, DALLAS, TEX., APRIL 15, 1983 


You make me feel real welcome, and I ap- 
preciate it. Of course, it’s a pleasure to 
speak here in an international capital with 
all of the members of the diplomatic corps 
here and to arrive and find my colleague, 
Secretary Heckler, on hand. It seems all 
roads lead to Dallas. I might say, leading 
from Dallas and Texas to Washington you 
have sent us the Chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee in the Senate, Senator 
John Tower, so I’m here to say thanks be- 
cause John Tower we all look to. (Applause) 

We all look to John for a unique combina- 
tion that he has. He has wisdom, he has in- 
telligence, he has experience, and he has 
guts. You put that together and you've 
really got something. John, I really do ap- 
preciate the sustained, high quality of your 
public service, and the President looks to 
him and we all look to him for help, and he 
gives it unstintingly. 

I thought about what I might discuss 
here, and there’s always a temptation for a 
Secretary of State to go around the world 
and make a few comments about this place 
and that place. But it seemed to me right 
now and right here that the subject to talk 
about should be Central America because 
it’s very much on our minds in Washington, 
and I'm sure it’s very much on your minds 
right here close as in the sense you are. 

I think that any discussion of Central 
America must address three questions. 

First of all, why should we care about 
Central America? Second, what’s going on 
there now? And, third, what should we do 
about it? 

The questions are important, and I'll try 
to answer them plainly and clearly. I think, 
first of all, that Central America’s impor- 
tance to the United States cannot be denied. 
Central America is so close that its troubles 
automatically spill over onto us, so close 
that the strategic posture of its countries 
affect ours, so close that its people’s suffer- 
ing brings pain to us as well. 

I need not remind Texans that only the 
stability of our neighbors will prevent un- 
precedented flows of refugees northward to 
this country. Especially now, when a trou- 
bled world economy invites unrest, we must 
safeguard democracy and stability in our 
immediate neighborhood. 

I did not use the word “strategic” lightly. 
Despite the 1962 Cuban missile crisis, and 
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despite last year’s war between Argentina 
and the United Kingdom, most Americans 
think of Latin America as not involved in 
the global strategic balance. People are 
aware, of course, that Cuba has intervened 
militarily in Africa, but they may not realize 
that Cuba’s army is today three times larger 
than it was in 1962, or that 40,000 Cuban 
troops are now stationed in Africa, or that 
2,000 Cuban military and security advisers 
are in Nicaragua. 

Some of you may also not have noticed 
that Nicaragua’s Minister of Defense said 
on April 9 that Nicaragua would consider ac- 
cepting Soviet missiles if asked. 

In the great debate about how best to pro- 
tect our interests in the Panama Canal, the 
only thing all sides agreed on was that the 
Canal is critical, and must be kept open and 
defended. Yet the security of the Panama 
Canal is directly affected by the stability 
and security of Central America. 

The Canal itself is but a 50-mile span in 
thousands of miles of sea lanes across the 
Caribbean. In peacetime, 44 percent of all 
foreign trade tonnage and 45 percent of the 
crude oil to the U.S. pass through the Carib- 
bean. In a European war, 65 percent of our 
mobilization requirements would go by sea 
from Gulf ports through the Florida straits 
onward to Europe. 

During World War II- just to remind you 
again—our defenses were so weak, our life- 
line so exposed, that in the first months of 
1942 a handful of enemy subs sank hun- 
dreds of ships in the Caribbean and the 
Gulf of Mexico, and did it more easily and 
faster than did Hitler's whole fleet in the 
North Atlantic. The Caribbean was a better 
target for them. Almost exactly 41 years ago 
a Mexican tanker—running with full lights, 
as was the custom for neutrals—was sunk 
off Miami, That June, a single submarine,U- 
159, sank eight American ships in four days, 
two of them just off the entrance to the 
Panama Canal. 

Remember, Hitler's Germany had no 
bases in the Caribbean, not even access to 
ports for fuel and supplies. 

Most Americans have assumed that, be- 
cause the Soviet Union knows that we will 
not accept the emplacement of strategic 
weapons in Cuba, we had nothing more to 
fear. It's true that there are no nuclear 
weapons in Cuba, and it is true that Cuba's 
Communist utopia has proved such an eco- 
nomic disaster that it is entirely dependent 
on massive Soviet aid to the tune of some $4 
billion annually. Yet this has not kept Cuba 
from portraying itself as the vanguard of a 
better future and mounting a campaign to 
establish new Communist dictatorships in 
Central America. 

There are some people I know who think 
we in the Administration are exaggerating 
the danger. Let me, however, read you this 
quote: 

“The revolutionary process of Central 
America is a single process. The triumphs of 
one are the triumphs of the other. . . Gua- 
temala will have its hour. Honduras its. 
Costa Rica, too, will have its hour of glory. 
The first note was heard in Nicaragua.” 

In case you’re wondering, the speaker was 
not an Administration spokesman. The con- 
fident prediction comes from Cayetano 
Carpio, principal leader of the Salvadoran 
guerrillas in the August 25, 1980, edition of 
the Mexican magazine Proceso. Look it up. 

Our analysis, our strategy, our predictions 
for the future of Central America are rooted 
in two perceptions. One is that democracy 
cannot flourish in the presence of extreme 
inequalities in access to land, opportunity, 
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or justice. The second perception is that Mr. 
Carpio and his allies are exploiting such in- 
equities for anti-democratic ends. 

I quoted a terrorist leader because it is be- 
liefs like his, backed by armed violence, that 
so concern our friends in Central America. 
In Costa Rica, where democracy and respect 
for human rights is an ancient tradition; in 
Honduras, where democratic institutions are 
catching hold; in El Salvador, where democ- 
racy is beginning to work; even in Nicara- 
gua, where disillusionment is the order of 
the day. 

Ask the people who live there. They will 
tell you, as they have told us—through their 
governments, in their public opinion polls, 
and in their newspaper and radio edito- 
rials—that the revolution about which 
Carpio boasts is a frightening phenomenon: 
a direct threat to their democracy and well- 
being. They will tell you that we North 
Americans should also be concerned. Not be- 
cause Mr. Carpio will tomorrow lead a bat- 
talion across the Rio Grande, but because 
the cause of democracy and human rights is 
our cause too. 

Frankly, I agree. We cannot in good con- 
science look the other way when democracy 
and human rights are challenged in coun- 
tries very near to us, countries that look to 
us for help. President Reagan put it well 
last month: “Human rights,” he said. 
“means working at problems, not walking 
away from them.” 

So the key question is: What should we 
do? 

A primary element of our strategy must 
be to support democracy, reform, and the 
protection of human rights. Democracies 
are far less likely to threaten their neigh- 
bors or abuse their citizens than dictator- 
ships. 

The forces of democracy are many and 
varied. Some are deeply rooted, as in Costa 
Rica, which has known nothing but democ- 
racy for 35 years. Others are more fragile, 
but have grown steadily as economic devel- 
opment has strengthened the middle class 
and as trade unions and peasant organiza- 
tions are making pluralism a reality. The 
Catholic Church has also made important 
contributions to democracy and social 
progress. So also has the United States 
through culture, example, and more recent- 
ly through diplomacy as well. 

The forces of dictatorship are two kinds. 
One is old, the other new. The old variety is 
that of economic oligarchy, political despot- 
ism, and military repression. Except for 
Costa Rica, this has been the traditional 
method of social organization for most of 
Central America's history. The new form of 
dictatorship is that of a command economy, 
a self-appointed elitist vanguard, and guer- 
rilla war. Nicaragua has become its base, all 
of Central America its target. 

Before the Sandinistas came to power in 
Nicaragua in 1979, they promised free elec- 
tions, political pluralism, and nonalignment. 
Today every one of these promises is being 
betrayed. First the Sandinistas moved to 
squeeze the democrats out of the governing 
junta, then to restrict all political opposi- 
tion, all press freedom and the independ- 
ence of the Church, then to build what is 
now the largest armed force in the history 
of Central America; then to align them- 
selves with the Soviet Union and Cuba in 
subverting their neighbors. 

El Salvador became the first target. In 
1980, at Cuban direction, several Salvadoran 
extremist groups were unified in Managua, 
where their operational headquarters re- 
mains to this day. Cuba and its Soviet-bloc 
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allies then provided training and supplies 
which began to flow clandestinely through 
Nicaragua to El Salvador to fuel and armed 
assault, The Communist intervention has 
not brought guerrillas to power, but it has 
cost thousands of lives and widened an al- 
ready bitter conflict. Today, El Salvador 
hangs in the balance, with reforming demo- 
crats pitted against the forces of old and 
new dictatorship alike. 

The struggle for democracy is made ever 
more difficult by the heavy legacy of dec- 
ades of social and economic inequities. And 
in El Salvador, as elsewhere, the world re- 
cession has hit with devastating effects. 

We must also, therefore, support econom- 
ic development. Underdevelopment, reces- 
sion, and the guerrillas’ prolonged war 
against El Salvador’s economy cause human 
hardship and misery that are being cynical- 
ly exploited by the enemies of democracy. 
Three-quarters of the funds that we are 
spending in support of our Central Ameri- 
can policy go to economic assistance. And 
our economic program goes beyond tradi- 
tional aid: The President’s Caribbean Basin 
Initiative is meant to provide powerful trade 
and investment incentives to help these 
countries achieve self-sustaining economic 
growth. 

But just as no amount of reform can bring 
peace so long as guerrillas believe they can 
win a military victory, no amount of eco- 
nomic help will suffice if guerrilla units can 
destroy roads, bridges, power stations, and 
crops again and again with impunity. 

So we must also support the security of El 
Salvador and the other threatened nations 
of the region. 

Finally, faced with a grave regional-wide 
crisis, we must seek regional, peaceful solu- 
tions. We are trying to persuade the Sandi- 
nistas that they should come to the bargain- 
ing table, ready to come to terms with their 
neighbors and with their own increasingly 
troubled society. 

Let’s now look at how this strategy works 
in practice, and let me turn first to El Salva- 
dor. 

The basic fact about El Salvador today is 
that its people want peace. Because they do, 
they have laid the essential groundwork for 
national reconciliation and renewal. 

Let me give you some details. 

First, even in the midst of guerrilla war, 
respect for human rights has grown. Vio- 
lence against non-combatants is still high, 
but it has diminished markedly since our as- 
sistance began three years ago. The criminal 
justice system does remain a major concern, 
and I'll come back to that in a moment. 

Second, in three short years and despite 
determined guerrilla opposition, El Salva- 
dor's Government has redistributed more 
than 20 percent of all arable land. Some 
450,000 people—about one Salvadoran in 
every ten—have benefited directly and have 
acquired a personal stake in a secure future. 

Third, the general economic situation is 
poor. Just to stay even this year El Salvador 
will need substantial economic assistance to 
import seed, fertilizer and pesticides for its 
farms and raw materials for its factories. 

The economic crisis stems in part from 
the international recession which has de- 
pressed prices of agricultural exports— 
coffee, cotton, sugar—on which El Salvador 
depends for foreign exchange. But the more 
serious problem is the guerrilla war against 
the economy. Some of the most fertile land 
cannot be cultivated because of guerrilla at- 
tacks. They have destroyed 55 of the coun- 
try’s 260 bridges and damaged many more. 

The national water authority must re- 
build 112 water facilities damaged by guer- 
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rilla action. 249 attacks on the telephone 
system have caused millions of dollars in 
damage. The guerrillas caused over 5,000 
interruptions in electrical power in a 22- 
month period ending last November—an av- 
erage of almost eight a day 

The entire eastern region of the country 
was blacked out for over a third of the year 
in both 1981 and 1982. The guerrillas de- 
stroyed over 200 buses in 1982 alone. Less 
than half the rolling stock of the railways 
remains operational. 

In short, unable to win the free loyalty of 
El Salvador’s people, the guerrillas are de- 
liberately and systematically depriving 
them of food, water, transportation, light, 
sanitation and work. These are the people 
who are claiming that their objective is to 
help the common people. 

This brings me to a fourth point. The 
three government battalions we have 
trained conduct themselves professionally, 
both on the battlefield and in their rela- 
tions with civilians. But only one Salvador- 
an soldier in ten has received our training— 
fewer than the many guerrillas trained by 
Nicaragua and Cuba. 

And, finally, what is at issue in El Salva- 
dor is the cause of democracy. I cannot 
stress this point enough, and here the 
progress has been substantial. The Constitu- 
ent Assembly, elected a year ago, has draft- 
ed a new constitution, sustained a moderate 
government of national unity, and extended 
land reform. 

I remind you of that election just over a 
year ago, with over 80 percent of the people 
voting—not a bad percentage—in the face of 
armed, violent efforts to prevent people 
from coming to the polls. 

Most important, perhaps, the politicians 
and parties who participated in the March 
1982 elections are now represented in the 
Assembly and have begun to fix common 
goals in the pursuit of a political solution to 
their country’s problems. 

The most concrete indication of the self- 
confidence and growing strength of El Sal- 
vador’s new democratic leaders took place 
last month in the presence of His Holiness, 
Pope John Paul II. On March 6, the Presi- 
dent of El Salvador, Alvaro Magana, an- 
nounced that national elections will be held 
in El Salvador this year, and that they will 
be open to all political parties and groups. 
You have to have some confidence in the 
democratic process to move up the election 
and say, All right, let's decide by the elec- 
toral process who should be the President.” 

On March 17, El Salvador’s Peace Com- 
mission, made up of a Catholic Bishop and 
two civilians, proposed legislation for a gen- 
eral amnesty that is now before the Constit- 
uent Assembly. And the President of the 
Constituent Assembly has explicitly called 
for the main political unit of the guerrillas, 
the FDR, to take part in the elections. 

As President Reagan has made clear, we 
support negotiations aimed at “expanding 
participation in democratic institutions, at 
getting all parties to participate in free, 
non-violent elections.“ We will not support 
negotiations that short-circuit the very 
democratic process El Salvador is trying to 
establish. We will not carve up power 
behind people’s backs as happened in Nica- 
ragua. I'm shocked at the suggestions I 
sometimes hear when I'm testifying that 
what we ought to do, having observed these 
people try by violence to prevent an election 
from happening, should by violence and 
with our agreement shoot their way into the 
government. No dice. We will not support 
that kind of activity. (Applause) 
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We will help El Salvador to guarantee the 
personal security of candidates and their 
supporters, discourage coercion or intimida- 
tion, and help ensure access to media, an 
honest tally, and ultimately respect for the 
people's verdict. 

Let me turn a moment to the deeply trou- 
bling problem of El Salvador’s ineffective 
system of criminal justice. They must do 
much better. The courts must bring cases to 
a timely and impartial conclusion, and we 
have to make that point to them unequivo- 
cally and very clearly. I might say, Attorney 
General Bill Smith is in El Salvador today, 
and a legal team has been down there and 
we're doing our best to be helpful in that 
regard. 

Let me turn now to Nicaragua. Nicara- 
guans in growing numbers have concluded 
that their struggle for democracy has been 
betrayed. The preeminent hero of the anti- 
Somoza revolution, Eden Pastora, who as 
Commander Zero led the takeover of the 
Somoza National Assembly in 1978, is now 
in exile. So is Alfonso Robelo, a key member 
of the governing junta that replaced. 
Somoza. So is Miskito Indian leader, Brook- 
lyn Rivera. And so now is Adolfo Calero, the 
anti-Somoza businessman who for three 
years tried to play the role of “loyal opposi- 
tion” inside Nicaragua. They and thousands 
of others in and out of Nicaragua bear wit- 
ness that what began as an extraordinary 
national coalition against Somoza has 
cracked and shriveled under the manipula- 
tion of a handful of ideologues, fortified by 
their Cuban and Soviet-bloc military advis- 
ers. 

But there is an answer to Nicaragua’s 
problems. As in El Salvador, it is a political 
one. Last October, eight democratic coun- 
tries of the region, meeting in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, called on Nicaragua to join 
them in allowing freedom of action for 
peaceful democratic groups, ending cross- 
border guerrilla violence and freezing the 
growth of military arsenals. We support 
such negotiations. President Reagan has 
said, To strengthen democracy, to halt sub- 
version, to stop the flow of arms, to respect 
borders, and to remove all the foreign mili- 
tary advisers—the Soviets, Cubans, East 
Germans, PLO, as well as our own—from 
the region.” 

If accepted, the San Jose proposals would 
reduce East-West tensions in Central Amer- 
ica and lead to a regional, political solution. 
Yet Nicaragua has so far refused even to 
discuss these principles, just as it earlier 
spurned our own efforts to reach a bilateral 
understanding to deal with mutual con- 
cerns. 

Our commitment to peace and democracy 
in Central America is not, of course, limited 
to El Salvador and Nicaragua. Like us, Costa 
Rica and Honduras have not given up hope 
that Nicaragua will return to the tenets of 
democracy and peace for which its people 
fought in 1979. But as Nicaragua's immedi- 
ate neighbors, they feel directly the spill- 
over of Nicaragua's militarization and grow- 
ing internal troubles. 

6,000 Nicaraguans are now living in exile 
in Costa Rica. In Honduras the flow of refu- 
gees from Nicaragua continues to rise. Last 
year alone, some 15,000 Miskito Indians fled 
to Honduras rather than accept forced relo- 
cation by the Nicaraguan Government. 

Until a peaceful solution is found, we 
must continue to bolster Honduras and 
Costa Rica. Both are democratic. Both have 
been hit hard economically by the regional 
turmoil and the world recession. And both 
have been victimized by terrorism directed 
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from Nicaragua. We want to strengthen 
these democracies and help them provide 
their people stability and hope, even in the 
midst of regional crisis. 

Democracy in Central America will not be 
achieved overnight, and it will not be 
achieved without sustained U.S. support. 

To support our objectives in Central 
America—democracy, development, justice, 
and the security to make them possible— 
Congress has authorized substantial eco- 
nomic assistance. Controversy continues, 
however, over military aid to El Salvador— 
the country literally under the gun. 

The security assistance we have asked for 
is to build disciplined, skilled armed forces 
to serve as a shield for democratization and 
development—a shield. We are not planning 
to Americanize the fighting or to send El 
Salvador advanced, heavy weapons, like Ni- 
caragua’s Soviet tanks. We will help El Sal- 
vador's armed forces to increase their mobil- 
ity, and to acquire necessary munitions, 
spare parts, engineering equipment and 
medical supplies. But our primary emphasis 
is on greatly expanded training for Salva- 
doran soldiers. 

As I mentioned earlier, only a tenth of the 
soldiers have received our training, and 
those who have, have a superior perform- 
ance, so if we can increase that level of 
training, we can expect performance to im- 
prove. 

Time is important. To quote Senator 
Henry Jackson, If you're going to have the 
ballot box free and open, there must be a 
shield behind which the people can partici- 
pate.” 

Whether we will be able to help provide 
this shield in time depends on the Congress. 
In the middle of a war, the Congress has cut 
security assistance to a level two-thirds 
below the previous fiscal year. So here you 
are—you're an army, you're fighting—and 
all of a sudden the flow of what you need to 
fight with is cut by two-thirds. Then people 
ask, “How come that army isn't doing 
better?“ It's a terrific blow. 

The Administration is seeking to restore 
these funds. The people of El Salvador must 
have confidence that we will see their strug- 
gle through, or else hope for democracy 
may not survive. 

In summation, let me say again that there 
are many reasons for us to care about what 
happens in Central America. 

One is strategic, and we better remember 
it. What is happening in Central America 
could endanger our own security and that of 
our friends throughout the Caribbean 
Basin, from Mexico to the Panama Canal. 

But an equal reason is moral. How can we, 
in the name of human rights, abandon our 
neighbors to a brutal, military takeover by a 
totalitarian minority? If our concern is free- 
dom, will a Communist victory provide it? If 
our concern is judicial fairness, will a Com- 
munist regime provide it? If our concern is 
poverty, will a Communist economic system 
provide prosperity? 

The American people and their elected 
representatives have difficult choices to 
make. It is easy to play the demagogue, and 
it is tempting to avoid hard decisions. But if 
we walk away from this challenge, we will 
have let down not only all those in Central 
America who yearn for democracy, but we 
will have let ourselves down. We cannot be 
for freedom and human rights only in the 
abstract. If our ideals are to have meaning, 
we must defend them when they are threat- 
ened. 

Let us meet our responsibility. (Standing 
applause) 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, MARCH 
10, 1983 
Thank you. (Applause.) Thank vou. 

Bernie, for your kind introduction and all of 

you for your warm welcome. And Madam 

Secretary and distinguished guests here at 

the head table and you ladies and gentle- 

men, I'm delighted to be here. I know that 
you and your President, Sandy Trowbridge, 
and the entire NAM organization have been 
an enormous help during the last two years, 
not only with advice and counsel but with a 
roll-up-your-sleeves effort to help pass the 
economic recovery programs that are ending 
this recession. And with your assistance we 
also were able to negotiate a bipartisan com- 
promise solution to save our Social Security 

System. (Applause.) 

You know, we didn’t come to Washington 
at an ideal time, and we've—(laughter)—cer- 
tainly had our share of problems. But the 
signs of recovery are springing up all around 
us. And there’s no mistaking the fact that, 
at long last, America is on the mend—and 
the courage and the vision of the people and 
institutions that are represented here today 
deserve a big share of the credit for this 
hard-earned but inflation-free recovery. So, 
on behalf of all your fellow citizens who 
have been freed from the ravages of run- 
away inflation and can look again to a 
future of better times and then new oppor- 
tunity, I thank you. (Applause.) 

America is meeting her challenge here at 
home. But there are other challenges, 
equally important, that we must face. And 
today I'd like to talk to you about one of 
them. 

Late last year I visited Central America. 
Just a few weeks ago, our Ambassador, 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, also toured the area. 
And in the last few days, I have met with 
leaders of the Congress to discuss recent 
events in Central America and our policies 
in that troubled part of the world. So, today 
I'd like to report to you on these consulta- 
tions, and why they’re important to all of 
us. 
The nations of Central America are 
among our nearest neighbors. El Salvador, 
for example, is nearer to Texas than Texas 
is to Massachusetts. Central America is 
simply too close, and the strategic stakes are 
too high, for us to ignore the danger of gov- 
ernments seizing power there with ideologi- 
cal and military ties to the Soviet Union. 

Now, let me just show you how important 
Central America is. Here—and you can’t see 
it from over there because I’m in the way— 
but here at the base of Central America is 
the Panama Canal. Half of all the foreign 
trade of the United States passes through 
either the Canal—(laughter)—I’ve been 
dying to give you all an economic lesson, 
and you show up for geography. (Laughter 
and applause.) But as I say, half of that 
trade passes either through the Canal or 
the other Caribbean sea lanes on its way to 
or from our ports. 

And, of course, to the north, as you can 
see, is Mexico, a country of enormous 
human and material importance, with 
which we share 1,800 miles of peaceful fron- 
tier. 

And between Mexico and the Canal lies 
Central America. As I speak to you today, 
its countries are in the midst of the gravest 
crisis in their history. Accumulated griev- 
ances, social and economic change are chal- 
lenging traditional ways. New leaders with 
new aspirations have emerged who want a 
new and better deal for their peoples. And 
that is good. 
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The problem is that an aggressive minori- 
ty has thrown in its lot with the Commu- 
nists, looking to the Soviets and their own 
Cuban henchmen to help them pursue polit- 
ical change through violence. Nicaragua, 
right here, has become their base. And 
these extremists make no secret of their 
goal. They preach the doctrine of a quote 
“revolution without frontiers” unquote. 
Their first target is El Salvador. 

Important? Well, to begin with, there's 
the sheer human tragedy. Thousands of 
people thave already died, and unless the 
conflict is ended democratically, millions 
more could be affected throughout the 
hemisphere. The people of El Salvador have 
proved they want democracy. But if guerril- 
la violence succeeds, they won't get it. El 
Salvador will join Cuba and Nicaragua as a 
base for spreading violence to Guatemala, 
Honduras, Costa Rica—probably the most 
democratic country in the world today. The 
killing will increase and so will the threat to 
Panama, the Canal, and ultimately Mexico. 
In the process, vast numbers of men, women 
and children will lose their homes, their 
countries and their lives. 

Make no mistake. We want the same thing 
the people of Central America want—an end 
to the killing. We want to see freedom pre- 
served where it now exists and its rebirth 
where it does not. The Communist agenda, 
on the other hand, is to exploit human suf- 
fering in Central America to strike at the 
heart of the Western Hemisphere. By pre- 
venting reform and instilling their own 
brand of totalitarianism, they can threaten 
freedom and peace and weaken our national 
security. 

I know a good many people wonder why 
we should care about whether Communist 
governments come into power in Nicaragua, 
El Salvador, or other such countries as 
Costa Rica and Honduras, Guatemala, and 
the islands of the Caribbean. One columnist 
argued last week that we shouldn't care be- 
cause their products are not that vital to 
our economy. 

That’s like the argument of another so- 
called expert that we shouldn't worry about 
Castro's control over the island of Grena- 
da—their only important product is nutmeg. 

Well, let me just interject right here. Gre- 
nada, that tiny little island with Cuba at the 
west end of the Caribbean, Grenada at the 
east end, that tiny little island is building 
now, or having built for it, on its soil and 
shores, a naval base, a superior air base, 
storage bases and facilities for the storage 
of munitions, barracks and training grounds 
for the military. I'm sure all of that is 
simply to encourage the export of nutmeg. 

People who make these arguments 
haven't taken a good look at a map lately or 
followed the extraordinary buildup of 
Soviet and Cuban military power in the 
region or read the Soviets discussions about 
why the region is important to them and 
how they intend to use it. 

It isn’t nutmeg that’s at stake in the Car- 
ibbean and Central America. It is the 
United States’ national security. 

Soviet military theorists want to destroy 
our capacity to resupply Western Europe in 
case of an emergency. They want to tie 
down our attention and forces on our own 
southern border and so limit our capacity to 
act in more distant places, such as Europe, 
the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, the Sea 
of Japan. 

Those Soviet theorists noticed what we 
failed to notice, that the Caribbean Sea and 
Central America constitute this nation’s 
fourth border. If we must defend ourselves 
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against large, hostile military presence on 
our border, our freedom to act elsewhere to 
help others and to protect strategically vital 
sea lanes and resources has been drastically 
diminished. 

aray know this. They've written about 
this. 

We've been slow to understand that the 
defense of the Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ica against Marxist-Leninist takeover is vital 
to out national security in ways we're not 
accustomed to thinking about. 

For the past three years, under two Presi- 
dents, the United States has been engaged 
in an effort to stop the advance of commu- 
nism in Central America by doing what we 
do best, by supporting democracy. For three 
years, our goal has been to support funda- 
mental change in this region, to replace pov- 
erty with development and dictatorship 
with democracy. 

These objectives are not easy to obtain. 
We're on the right track. Costa Rica contin- 
ues to set a democratic example, even in the 
midst of economic crises and Nicaraguan in- 
timidation. Honduras has gone from mili- 
tary rule to a freely-elected civilian govern- 
ment. Despite incredible obstacles, the 
democratic center is holding in El Salvador, 
implementing land reform and working to 
replace the politics of death with a life of 
democracy. 

So the good news is that our new policies 
have begun to work. Democracy, with free 
elections, free labor unions, freedom of reli- 
gion and respect for the integrity of the in- 
dividual, is the clear choice of the over- 
whelming majority of Central Americans. 

In fact, except for Cuba and its followers, 
no government and no significant sector of 
the public anywhere in this hemisphere 
wants to see the guerrillas seize power in El 
Salvador. 

The bad news is that the struggle for de- 
mocracy is still far from over. Despite their 
success in largely eliminating guerrilla polit- 
ical influence in populated areas and despite 
some improvements in military armaments 
and mobility, El Salvador’s people remain 
under strong pressure from armed guerrillas 
controlled by extremists with Cuban-Soviet 
support. 

The military capability of these guerril- 
las—and I would like to stress military“ ca- 
pability—for these are not peasant irregu- 
lars. They are trained, military forces. This 
has kept political and economic progress 
from being turned into the peace the Salva- 
doran people so obviously want. 

Part of the trouble is internal to El Salva- 
dor. But an important part is external: the 
availability of training, tactical guidance, 
and military supplies coming into El Salva- 
dor from Marxist Nicaragua. I am sure you 
have read about the guerrillas capturing 
rifles from government, national guard 
units. And recently, this has happened. But 
much more critical to guerrilla operations 
are the supplies and munitions that are in- 
filtrated into El Salvador by land, sea, and 
air—by pack mules, by small boats, and by 
small aircraft. 

These pipelines fuel the guerrilla offen- 
sives and keep alive the conviction of their 
extremist leaders that power will ultimately 
come from the barrels of their guns. Now, 
all this is happening in El Salvador just as a 
constitution is being written, as open presi- 
dential elections are being prepared, and as 
a peace commission—named last week—has 
begun to work on amnesty and national rec- 
onciliation to bring all social and political 
groups into the democratic process. 

It is the guerrilla militants who have, so 
far, refused to use democratic means, have 
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ignored the voice of the people of Salva- 
dor, and have resorted to terror, sabotage, 
and bullets instead of the ballot box. During 
the past week, we have discussed all of these 
issues and more with leaders and Members 
of the Congress. Their views have helped 
shape our own thinking. And I believe that 
we have developed a common course to 
follow: 

Here are some of the questions that are 
raised most often. First, how bad is the mili- 
tary situation? It is not good. Salvadoran 
soldiers have proved that, when they are 
well trained, led, and supplied, they can pro- 
tect the people from guerrilla attacks. But 
so far, U.S. trainers have been able to train 
only one soldier in ten. There is a shortage 
of experienced officers. Supplies are unsure. 
The guerrillas have taken advantage of 
these shortcomings. For the moment at 
least, they have taken the tactical initiative 
just when the sharply limited funding Con- 
gress has so far approved is running out. 

A second vital question is: Are we going to 
send American soldiers into combat? And 
the answer to that is a flat no. 

A third question: are we going to Ameri- 
canize the war with a lot of U.S. combat ad- 
visors? And again, the answer is, no. 

Only Salvadorans can fight this war, just 
as only Salvadorans can decide El Salvador’s 
future. What we can do is help to give them 
the skills and supplies they need to do the 
job for themselves. 

That mostly means training. Without 
playing a combat role themselves and with- 
out accompanying Salvadoran units into 
combat, American specialists can help the 
Salvadoran army improve its operations. 

Over the last year, despite manifest needs 
for more training, we have scrupulously 
kept our training activities well below our 
self-imposed numerical limit on numbers of 
trainers. We are currently reviewing what 
we can do to provide the most effective 
training possible to determine the minimum 
level of trainers needed, and where the 
training shouid best take place. We think 
the best way is to provide training outside 
of El Salvador, in the United States or else- 
where, but that costs a lot more. So the 
number of U.S. trainers in El Salvador will 
depend upon the resources available. 

Question four: are we seeking a political 
or a military solution? Despite all I and 
others have said, some people still seem to 
think that our concern for security assist- 
ance means that all we care about is a mili- 
tary solution. That’s nonsense. Bullets are 
no answer to economic inequities, social ten- 
sions, or political disagreements. Democracy 
is what we want, and what we want is to 
enable Salvadorans to stop the killing and 
sabotage so that economic and political re- 
forms can take root. The real solution can 
only be a political one. This reality leads di- 
rectly to a fifth question. 

Why not stop the killings and start talk- 
ing? Why not negotiate? Well, negotiations 
are already a key part of our policy. We sup- 
port negotiations among all the nations of 
the region to strengthen democracy, to halt 
subversion, to stop the flow of arms, to re- 
spect borders, and to remove all the foreign 
military advisors, the Soviets, the Cubans, 
the East Germans, the PLO, as well as our 
own from the region. 

A regional peace initiative is now emerg- 
ing. We have been in close touch with its 
sponsors and wish it well, and we support 
negotiations within nations aimed at ex- 
panding participation in democratic insititu- 
tions, at getting all parties to participate in 
free, non-violent elections. 
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What we oppose are negotiations that 
would be used as a cynical device for divid- 
ing up power behind the people's back. We 
cannot support negotiations which instead 
of expanding democracy try to destroy it, 
negotiations which would simply distribute 
power among armed groups without the 
consent of the people of El Salvador. 

We made that mistake some years ago in 
Laos when we pressed and pressured the La- 
otian government to form a government, a 
co-op with the Pathet Lao, the armed guer- 
rillas who had been doing what the guerril- 
las are doing in El Salvador. And once they 
had that tripartite government they didn't 
rest until those guerrillas, the Pathet Lao 
had seized total control of the government 
of Laos. The thousands of Salvadorans who 
risked their lives to vote last year should 
not have their ballots thrown into the trash 
heap this year by letting a tiny minority on 
the fringe of a wide and diverse politicial 
spectrum shoot its way into power. 

No, the only legitimate road to power, the 
only road we can support, is through the 
voting booth so that the people can choose 
for themselves; choose, as His Holiness the 
Pope said Sunday, far from terror and in 
climate of democratic conviviality.“ This is 
fundamental, and it is a moral as well as a 
practical belief that all free people of the 
Americas share. 

Having consulted with the Congress, let 
me tell you where we are now and what 
we'll be doing in the days ahead. We wel- 
come all the help we can get. We will be 
submitting a comprehensive, integrated eco- 
nomic and military assistance plan for Cen- 
tral America. 

First, we will bridge the existing gap in 
military assistance. Our projections of the 
amount of military assistance needed for El 
Salvador have remained relatively stable 
over the past two years. However, the Con- 
tinuing Resolution budget procedure in the 
Congress last December led to a level of U.S. 
security assistance for El Salvador in 1983 
below what we'd requested, below that pro- 
vided in 1982, and below that requested for 
1984. I’m proposing that $60 million of the 
monies already appropriated for our world- 
wide military assistance programs be imme- 
diately reallocated to El Salvador. Further, 
to build the kind of disciplined, skilled army 
that can take and hold the initiative while 
respecting the rights of its people, I will be 
amending my supplemental that is current- 
ly before the Congress to reallocate $50 mil- 
lion to El Salvador. And these funds will be 
sought without increasing the overall 
amount of the supplemental that we have 
already presented to the Congress. And, as 
I've said, the focus of this assistance will 
remain the same: to train Salvadorans so 
that they can defend themselves. Because 
El Salvador’s problems are not unique in 
this region, I will also be asking for an addi- 
tional $20 million for regional security as- 
sistance. These funds will be used to help 
neighboring states to maintain their nation- 
al security, and will, of course, be subject to 
full Congressional review. 

Secondly, we will work hard to support 
reform, human rights, and democracy in El 
Salvador. Last Thursday, the Salvadoran 
government extended the land reform pro- 
gram which has alreedy distributed 20 per- 
cent of all the arable land in the country 
and transformed more than 65,000 farm 
workers into farm owners. What they ask is 
our continued economic support while the 
reform is completed. And we will provide it. 
With our support, we expect that the steady 
progress toward more equitable distribution 
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255 wealth and power in El Salvador will con- 
tinue. 

And, third, we will, I repeat, continue to 
work for human rights. Progress in this area 
has been slow, but sometimes—sometimes 
disappointing. But human rights means 
working at probems, not walking away from 
them. To make more progress, we must con- 
tinue our support, advice, and help to El 
Salvador’s people and democratic leaders. 

Lawbreakers must be brought to justice, 
and the rule of law must supplant violence 
in settling disputes. The key to ending viola- 
tions to human rights is to build a stable, 
working democracy. Democracies are ac- 
countable to their citizens. And when abuses 
occur in a democracy, they cannot be cov- 
ered up. With our support, we expect the 
government of El Salvador to be able to 
move ahead in prosecuting the accused and 
in building a criminal justice system applica- 
ble to all and ultimately accountable to the 
elected representatives of the people. 

And I hope you've noticed that I was 
speaking in millions, not billions. And that 
after two years in federal office is hard to 
do. (Laughter.) In fact, there are some areas 
of government where I think they spill as 
much as I’ve talking about here over a 
weekend. 

But, fourth, the El Salvador government 
proposes to solve its problems the only way 
they can be solved fairly—by having the 
people decide. President Magana has just 
announced nationwide elections moved up 
to this year, calling on all to participate, ad- 
versaries as well as friends. To help political 
adversaries participate in the elections, he 
has appointed a Peace Commission, includ- 
ing a Roman Catholic bishop and two inde- 
pendents. And he has called on the Organi- 
zation of American States and the interna- 
tional community to help. We were proud to 
participate, along with representatives of 
other democratic nations, as observers in 
last March’s Constituent Assembly elec- 
tions. We would be equally pleased to con- 
tribute again to an international effort, per- 
haps in conjunction with the Organization 
of American States, to help the government 
ensure the broadest possible participation in 
the upcoming elections, with guarantees 
that all, including critics and adversaries, 
can be protected as they participate. 

Let me just say a word about those elec- 
tions last March. A great worldwide propa- 
ganda campaign had, for more than a year, 
portrayed the guerrillas as somehow repre- 
sentative of the people of El Salvador. We 
were told over and over again that the gov- 
ernment was the oppressor of the people. 

Came the elections, and suddenly it was 
the guerrilla force threatening death to any 
who would attempt to vote. More than 200 
buses and trucks were attacked and burned 
and bombed in an effort to keep the people 
from going to the polls. But they went to 
the polls; they walked miles to do so. They 
stood in long lines for hours and hours. Our 
own Congressional observers came back and 
reported in one instance that they saw 
themselves—of a woman who had been shot 
by the guerrillas for trying to get to the 
polls, standing in the line, refusing medical 
attention until she had had her opportunity 
to go in and vote. 

More than 80 percent of the electorate 
voted. I don’t believe here in our land, 
where voting is so easy, that we've had a 
turnout that great in the last half century. 
They elected the present government and 
they voted for order, peace and democratic 
rule. 

Finally, we must continue to help the 
people of El Salvador and the rest of Cen- 
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tral America and the Caribbean to make 
economic progress. More than three-quar- 
ters of our assistance to this region has been 
economic. 

Because of the importance of economic 
development to that region, I will ask the 
Congress for $65 million in new moneys and 
the reprograming of $103 million from al- 
ready appropriated worldwide funds for a 
total of $168 million in increased economic 
assistance for Central America. And to 
make sure that this assistance is as produc- 
tive as possible, I'll continue to work with 
the Congress for the urgent enactment of 
the long-term opportunities for trade and 
free initiative that are contained in the Car- 
ibbean Basin Initiative. 

In El Salvador and in the rest of Central 
America, there are today thousands of small 
businessmen, farmers and workers who have 
kept up their productivity as well as their 
spirits in the face of personal danger, guer- 
rilla sabotage and adverse economic condi- 
tions. With them stand countless national 
and local officials, military and civic leaders 
and priests who have refused to give up on 
democracy. Their struggle for a better 
future deserves our help. We should be 
proud to offer it. For in the last analysis, 
they're fighting for us, too. 

By acting responsibly and avoiding illuso- 
ry shortcuts, we can be both loyal to our 
friends and true to our peaceful democratic 
principles. A nation’s character is measured 
by the relations it has with its neighbors. 
We need strong, stable neighbors with 
whom we can cooperate. And we will not let 
them down. 

Our neighbors are risking life and limb to 
better their lives, to improve their lands and 
to build democracy. All they ask is our help 
and understanding as they face dangerous 
armed enemies of liberty and that our help 
be as sustained as their own commitment. 

Now, none of this will work if we tire or 
falter in our support. I don't think that's 
what the American people want or what our 
traditions and faith require. Our neighbors’ 
struggle for a better future and that strug- 
gle deserves our help and we should be 
proud to offer it. 

We would in truth be opening a two-way 
street. We have never, I believe, fully real- 
ized the great potential of this Western 
Hemisphere. Oh, yes, I know in the past 
we've talked of plans. We've gone down 
there every once in a while with a great 
plan somehow for our neighbors to the 
South. But it was always a plan in which we, 
the big colossus of the North would impose 
on them. It was our idea. 

Well, on my trip to Central and South 
America, I asked for their ideas. I pointed 
out that we had a common heritage. We'd 
all come as pioneers to these two great con- 
tinents. We worship the same God. And 
we'd lived at peace with each other longer 
than most people in other parts of the 
world. 

There are more than 600 million of us 
calling ourselves Americans, North, Central 
and South. We haven't really begun to tap 
the vast resources of these two great conti- 
nents. 

Without sacrificing our national sover- 
eignties, our own indivdual cultures or na- 
tional pride, we could as neighbors make 
this Western Hemisphere, our hemisphere, 
a force for good such as the old world has 
never seen. But it starts with the word 
neighbor. And that is what I talked about 
down there and sought their partnership, 
their equal partnership in we, of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, coming together to truly 
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develop fully the potential this hemisphere 
has. 

Last Sunday, His Holiness Pope John Paul 
II prayed that the measures announced by 
President Magana would “contribute to or- 
derly and peaceful progress” in El Salvador, 
progress founded on the respect.“ he said, 
“for the rights of all, and that all have the 
possibility to cooperate in a climate of true 
democracy for the promotion of the 
common good.” 

My fellow Americans, we in the United 
States join in that prayer for democracy 
and peace in El Salvador, and we pledge our 
moral and material support to help the Sal- 
vadoran people achieve a more just and 
peaceful future. And in doing so, we stand 
true to both the highest values of our free 
society and our own vital interests. 

Thank you and God bless you. 
plause.e 
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THE ISLAND OF ATTU 


è Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
Wednesday, May 11, was the anniver- 
sary of an important event in this Na- 
tion’s history; 40 years ago American 
forces regained the only U.S. territory 
lost to the Japanese in World War II. 
The small—but strategic—island of 
Attu is located at the tip of the Aleu- 
tian chain, 1,500 miles from Anchor- 
age and 2,000 miles from Tokyo. The 
Japanese took Attu on June 7, 1942, 7 
months after Pearl Harbor. They took 
the neighboring island of Kiska the 
same day. 

Their control of American territory 
lasted nearly a year. On May 11, 1943, 
the U.S. Army's Tth Division attacked 
Attu, where 2,400 Japanese soldiers 
had established themselves on excel- 
lent defensive terrain. By May 31, our 
forces had complete control of Attu. 
Kiska was evacuated in early August. 

The battle was vicious. Both sides 
suffered heavy casualties. Most of the 
2,400 Japanese on Attu were killed. 
More than 600 Americans gave their 
lives and over 1,100 were wounded. To 
make matters worse, the American 
forces encountered extremely harsh 
weather and suffered from severe ex- 
posure and logistical problems. These 
soldiers were forced to fight in an 
Arctic environment unlike any previ- 
ously encountered in combat. 

It is unclear what plans, if any, the 
Japanese had for the captured Aleu- 
tian Islands. At any rate, it is certain 
that the valiant efforts of our soldiers 
prevented what could have become a 
serious threat to the security of both 
U.S. citizens and to our strategic inter- 
ests in Alaska. By this time the Japa- 
nese had clearly overreached them- 
selves, and the recapture of Attu and 
Kiska contributed to the defeat of the 
Japanese Navy in the Pacific. Every 
Alaskan and, indeed, every American 
is indebted to the 7th Division for 
their successful campaign to regain 
this northern outpost in the far Pacif- 
ic. 

Today, Attu has recaptured its soli- 
tary Arctic existence. It is inhabited by 
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25 Coast Guard personnel who operate 
a loran transmitting station. The loran 
station provides information to crab 
fishermen who would otherwise 
become lost in this merciless environ- 
ment. The transmitter enables civilian 
and military aircraft and vessels to de- 
termine their position in the Bering 
Sea. It is important to remember that 
without the sacrifice of the 7th Divi- 
sion, this station could not have been 
built, and the security of all who cross 
the Bering Sea might have been jeop- 
ardized. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to honor the men 
who died in the battle for Attu and 
saved the only piece of American terri- 
tory to be captured in World War Ile 


SOLIDARITY SUNDAY 


@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today with a dual purpose. In the 
first instance, I speak as a participant 
in the “1983 Congressional Call to 
Conscience Vigil for Soviet Jews” 
which has been organized by my very 
able colleague and friend, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oklaho- 
ma (Mr. Boren). Each week during the 
course of this spring, a different Sena- 
tor will speak in this Chamber about 
the current plight of Jewry in the 
Soviet Union. I am proud to join in 
this vigil. 

Lest it be thought that American 
concern for Soviet Jews does not 
extend beyond the walls of the Capitol, 
I would also like to announce that 
later this month there will take place 
in New York City Solidarity Sunday.“ 
an annual event in which tens of thou- 
sands of Americans of all faiths march 
in demonstration of their solidarity 
with the Soviet Union’s 3 million op- 
pressed Jews. 

In this spirit, I am today calling 
upon my colleagues in the Senate to 
lend their support to Senate Resolu- 
tion 133, expressing this body’s sup- 
port for “Solidarity Sunday.” 

May 22, is sadly more imperative 
than ever. I need not remind my col- 
leagues of the Soviet Union’s record of 
regular and gross violations of commit- 
ments undertaken, in the Helsinki 
Final Act and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, to treat its own 
citizens decently. In furtherance of a 
tradition begun long before Yuri 
Andropov arrived at the helm of the 
U.S.S.R. the Soviet state continues to 
persecute Jews for being Jews. 

Today, Jews in the Soviet Union face 
the threat of arrest and imprisonment 
simply for gathering informally to 
study their own culture, history, and 
language—or to celebrate religious 
holidays. Community leaders, persons 
distinguished for their cultural or reli- 
gious accomplishments, are regularly 
imprisoned, as in the recent cases of 
Iosif Begun, Feliks Kochubievsky, and 
Yuri Tarnopolsky. 
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Recently, a new dimension has been 
added to the officially sanctioned cam- 
paign of harassment of Jews in the 
Soviet Union. As the New York Times 
reported the following day, on April 1, 
1983— 

Eight Soviet Jews—writers, scholars, a 
military man and a cinematographer—pub- 
lished a statement in Pravda * * * that criti- 
cized “international Zionism" for purport- 
ing to speak on behalf of Soviet Jews. 

This represented a revival of the 
formal Soviet effort to discredit those 
persons around the world who have 
sought to draw attention to Soviet re- 
pression of minorities and in particu- 
lar of Jews. 

More, the Soviets have sought to 
identify Zionism with repression and 
reaction of the sort such as they them- 
selves are most clearly guilty. Accord- 
ingly the Soviet characterization of Zi- 
onism on April 1—shortly after the 
conclusion of a World Conference on 
Soviet Jewry in Jerusalem—was un- 
usually harsh. The statement issued 
by this most recent of state-sponsored 
anti-Semitic groups, read: 

In its essence Zionism concentrates in 
itself extreme nationalism, chauvinism and 
racial intolerance, justification for territori- 
al seizures and annexations, armed adven- 
turism, the cult of political permissiveness 
and impunity, demagoguery and ideological 
diversions, filthy maneuvers and perfidy. 

This sort of lie is what provides the 
Soviet authorities with a rationale for 
persecution of their Jewish citizens. 
Among the freedoms denied to this 
community in the U.S.S.R., the most 
easily measured from our perspective 
abroad is the denial of the right to 
emigrate. From an already low 9,447 
Soviet Jews who were permitted to 
emigrate to the free world in 1981, the 
number declined in 1982 to 2,688. With 
only about 100 Soviet Jews receiving 
permission to leave each month in 
1983, we are witnessing a virtual halt 
in emigration. 

The denial of emigration, alas, is not 
the whole of the problem. Within the 
Soviet Union itself, the officially sanc- 
tioned campaign of anti-Semitism con- 
tinues unabated. Publications of all 
kinds, including children’s magazines, 
attribute the failings of the Soviet 
System to imagined Jewish, Zionist 
machinations that have not been fab- 
ricated in such elaborate and repug- 
nant detail since the fall of the Third 
Reich. Hebrew and Jewish culture 
classes have been disrupted and sus- 
pended, Jewish students find it in- 
creasingly difficult to gain admission 
to universities. Jews expressing any in- 
terest in moving to Israel are auto- 
matically fired from any position of 
responsibility and encounter almost 
insuperable obstacles in securing any 
employment at all. 

The Soviets have also inspired East- 
ern European countries to do so as 
well. In an ugly search for the excuses 
for the failure of Communist rule in 
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Poland in 1981, Soviet and Polish au- 
thorities tried to portray Solidarity as 
a nest of Zionists hoping to provoke 
anti-Semitic feelings. I could go on. 

Events such as these, and the wors- 
ening trend that is now clearer than 
ever, are ominous. We dare not allow 
them to go unnoticed, lest they 
become routine. We care, and we must 
demonstrate to the Soviets that we do. 
We must continue to press for the re- 
lease of the thousands of Jewish pris- 
oners of conscience in the Soviet bloc, 
and to offer a haven for those who 
would preserve the traditions of the 
Jewish faith that has contributed im- 
measurably to the Western world, and 
especially the United States. 

Members of the Senate can demon- 
Strate their concern and commitment 
by supporting this resolution in sup- 
port of Solidarity Sunday. I ask that 
the full text of the resolution be print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp, along 
with a list of cosponsors, and also a 
table showing Jewish emigration from 
the U.S.S.R. 

The material follows: 

S. Res. 133 


Whereas on May 22, 1983, the eighty-five 
constituent agencies of the Greater New 
York Conference on Soviet Jewry will spon- 
sor the twelfth annual “Solidarity Sunday 
for Soviet Jewry” to reaffirm their resolve 
to secure freedom for Soviet Jews and be- 
leagured people everywhere; and 

Whereas Americans of all faiths will join 
with the Conference in myriad activities on 
that day in expression of their solidarity 
with the almost three million Jews in the 
Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the right to emigrate freely and 
to be reunited with their families abroad is 
being denied Jews and others in the Soviet 
Union; and 

Whereas the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations and the Hel- 
sinki Final Act clearly recognize those 
rights; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union has implemented restrictive measures 
sharply reducing the number of people per- 
mitted to emigrate, bringing Jewish emigra- 
tion from the Soviet Union to a virtual halt; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union is persecuting its Jewish citizens and 
denying them even those rights and privi- 
leges accorded other recognized religions in 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union discriminates against Jewish cultural 
activities by banning and suspending 
Hebrew and Jewish cultural classes, by 
threatening Hebrew teachers, and by intimi- 
dating all Soviet Jews who seek only to 
practice their religion; and 

Whereas leading Soviet Jewish activist 
and cultural figure, Mr. Anatoly Shchar- 
ansky, who was arrested in March of 1977 
and falsely charged with espionage and 
“anti-Soviet agitation”, continues to suffer 
exceptionally harsh tratement in Chistopol 
Prison; and 

Whereas a virulent anti-Semitic campaign 
continues unabated in the Soviet press and 
Soviet Jews are increasingly deprived of oc- 
cupational and educational opportunities; 
and 
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Whereas thousands of innocent Jews and 
other persons, after applying to leave the 
Soviet Union, have been subjected to illegal 
induction into the armed forces, incarcer- 
ation in mental institutions, expulsion from 
school and constant surveillance and harass- 
ment; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union will not succeed in isolating Soviet 
Jews from their friends in the free world so 
long as those who cherish liberty continue 
to speak on behalf of beleaguered people ev- 
erywhere; and 

Whereas “Solidarity Sunday for Soviet 
Jewry” will serve as a vigorous expression of 
American determination to secure freedom 
for Soviet Jewish Prisoners of Conscience 
incarcerated solely because of their desire to 
emigrate, and veteran refuseniks who have 
awaited exit visas for as many as fourteen 
years; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union refuses to permit the free exercise of 
religious beliefs and cultural expression and 
also refuses to remove all obstacles to the 
free emigration of its Jewish citizens and 
others who wish to leave and live in other 
countries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that the Congress supports Solidar- 
ity Sunday for Soviet Jewry” in an effort to 
achieve these goals and encourages Ameri- 
cans to participate. 


SPONSORS 
Submitted by Mr. MọoyNIHAN (for Mr. 
Byrp) (for himself, and Mr. D'Amato, Mr. 
Baucus, 
BoscHw 


Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. Boren, Mr. 
Zz, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. COHEN, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. DAN- 
FORTH, Mr. Dixon, Mr. DoLE, Mr. GARN, Mr. 
GLENN, Mr. GRAssLEY, Mr. HEcHT, Mr. 
HEINZ, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JACK- 
SON, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM, Mr. Levin, Mr. Lucar, Mr. METZ- 
ENBAUM, Mr. Nicklxs, Mr. PELL, Mr. PERCY, 
Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. QUAYLE, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. SaARBANES, Mr. SASSER, Mr. 
Symms, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. Dopp, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, and Mr. HART.) 

JEWISH EMIGRATION FROM THE U.S.S.R. 
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THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
MIRIAM OSBORN MEMORIAL 
HOME 


@ Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, the 
Miriam Osborn Memorial Home in 
Rye, N.Y., is celebrating the 75th anni- 
versary of its opening. This outstand- 
ing institution for the elderly was cre- 
ated by the bequest of Mrs. Miriam A. 
Osborn. The home was incorporated 
by special act of the New York State 
Legislature in 1892 “to provide a home 
and support for aged women in needy 
circumstances.” The first residents 
were admitted in 1980. 


Through 75 years of successful oper- 
ation, care has been provided for ap- 
proximately 1,100 women. These ladies 
have included physicians, nurses, au- 
thors, musicians, teachers, and ac- 
tresses. There are now over 140 resi- 
dents, most of whom came from the 
New York metropolitan area. The 
original bequest of Miriam A. Osborn 
was activated by her attorney, John 
W. Sterling, who stated: 


Every effort has been made to make this 
institution the finest of its kind in the 
world—not only a fine institution, but a real 
home. 


The ladies who reside at Osborn 
have a median age of over 86 years, 
with one who is over 100 years old. 
These residents actively participate in 
a variety of activities: crafts, painting, 
ceramics, Bible study, French and 
Spanish conversation, Audubon pro- 
grams, and even swimming at Rye 
Beach. They regularly contribute 
their services to the community 
through the retired seniors volunteer 
program, the Needlework Guild, and 
make bandages for a leper colony in 
Africa. 


Medical research studies on geriatric 
nutrition, sponsored by the home, 
have received national and interna- 
tional attention in medical circles. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
as a skilled nursing and health related 
facility, the Osborn Home contains 
modern, well-equipped facilities and 
provides a dynamic geriatric program. 
Over the decades of service, many 
changes have taken place in both 
structure and program. Some 75 years 
after its beginning, all who are associ- 
ated with the home are proud of its 
tradition and service. 


This landmark structure, located in 
a park-like setting, does indeed provide 
not only a fine institution but a real 
home.@ 


SENATOR HELMS’ WARNING ON 
THE SPREAD OF COMMUNISM 


@ Mr. EAST. Mr. President, my friend 
and senior colleague, Senator HELMs, 
is chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Western Hemisphere Affairs of the 
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Committee on Foreign Relations. For 
years he has studied events in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. 

If this Nation allows communism to 
spread from nation to nation through- 
out Central America we will pay a 
heavy price. Not only will hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions, of people 
die at the hands of brutal and fanatic 
Marxists, but our own Nation will di- 
rectly suffer as millions of refugees 
flee northward. Senator HELMS is 
warning the American people of this 
danger to our neighbors and to our 
own Nation. 

TV8-WGHP, which serves the High 
Point. Greensboro, and Winston- 
Salem areas of my State, has taken 
heed of the warning of Senator HELMs. 
In two incisive editorials, Mr. Eugene 
H. Bohi, president and general manag- 
er of TV8-WGHP, has commented on 
the cautionary statements of Senator 
HELMSs. I ask that these challenging 
comments be printed in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

Editorial No. 224. 
Title: El Salvador. 
Air Date: April 12, 1983. 

Let's face it- we're concerned that El Sal- 
vador could become another Vietnam. How- 
ever, when the President calls for more mili- 
tary and economic aid for El Salvador and 
other Central American countries because 
our “National Security” is imperiled, we 
can’t ignore his comments. 


We have a major security stake in Central 
America. We would have huge defense prob- 
lems if our border countries were Commu- 
nistic. If there is a reasonable chance of 
stopping that from happening, the effort 
must be made. The big problem we face is 
that it may be too late. We can’t escape the 
fact that we've had misguided policies in the 
past. We've supported oppressive rulers and 
regimes that have contributed to today's 
revolutions. The question we need answered 
is—‘‘Is it too late?“ 


We have learned that we can't buy peace. 
We believe that Pope John Paul II, has the 
answer. He urged for peace negotiations 
during his recent visit. Money should be tied 
to a congressional insistence on peace talks. 
Our national security is at stake in this 
hemisphere. As Senator Helms stated re- 
cently in a speech in High Point, we have 
potential “Boat people” in Central America 
that can walk to our borders. More about 
that next time. 

Editorial No. 225. 
Title: Walk People. 
Air Date: April 24, 1983. 

We mentioned in our last editorial that 
Senator Helms warned of potential immi- 
gration problems should Central America 
fall to communism. Instead of boat people, 
those seeking escape could walk to our bor- 
ders. 


What would happen if the stream of ille- 
gal aliens now crossing our borders become 
a flood? We couldn't stop them. Our Mexi- 
can border is 1,954 miles long. There are 
only about 350 U.S. border patrolmen on 
the job at any one time to defend this 
border. That’s less people than we have as- 
signed to guard our Government buildings 
each day in Washington. Today, only about 
one of every three crossing are stopped by 
the thin line of border patrol officers. Immi- 
gration Commissioner Leonard Chapman es- 
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timates there are now about 12 million ille- 
gals in the U.S. At the same time there are 
approximately 12 million American workers 
who can't find jobs. 

The big question is—do we have the will to 
stop all those who want to gain access? Our 
military budget is $245 billion to defend our 
country’s borders, but we spend only $77 
million for our border patrol. That’s not 
even 1 percent of what we spend on defense. 

A country will double its population every 
20 years if its annual rate of increase is 2.5 
percent. Mexico's is and so is most of Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean. Even if we 
stop communism in this hemisphere we can 
expect these countries to empty out much 
of their population on our shores. Now is 
the time to prepare for it—not wait until it 
happens. 


SYNTHETIC FUELS INDUSTRY IN 
THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
wish to share with my colleagues an 
article in the March 1983 American 
Bar Association’s Law and National 
Security Intelligence Report focusing 
on the synthetic fuels industry in the 
Soviet Union. 

I know a number of colleagues will 
join me this year in a close scrutiny of 
the American synthetic fuels industry, 
and it is helpful to be aware of the 
Soviet perspective. 

I ask that the article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


SYNTHETIC FUELS: VITAL DESPITE CURRENT 
GLUT 

(EpITOR's NoTE.—This article is particularly 
appropriate for this Report because it com- 
bines intelligence from various sources, in- 
cluding that of Soviet defectors with special 
scientific knowledge and it also concerns na- 
tional security. Synthetic fuels will never be 
produced in any country until such produc- 
tion is regarded as a national security neces- 
sity. Nazi Germany so recognized it, fol- 
lowed by South Africa and now the Soviet 
Union. When will the United States so look 
upon production of synthetic fuels from our 
over 90 percent in the ground fuel reserves 
of coal, oil shale and peat? Before the next 
oil crisis is upon us, it is to be hoped!) 

Words of praise for Brezhnev come hard 
to a former chairman of the American Bar 
Association’s Committee on Education 
About Communism, and even harder to the 
present editor of its Intelligence Report. I 
can’t recall when we've said anything nice 
about him or the CPSU Central Committee, 
which set the Five-Year Plan tasks for Gen- 
eral Secretary Brezhnev and now carried 
over to his successor, Yuri Andropov. I'm 
about to do so, nevertheless. 

I have nothing but admiration for the 
Soviet Union’s farsightedness in the devel- 
opment of synthetic fuel and, I regret to 
say, shock at our own wavering approach 
and shortsightedness. 

A few facts first. The U.S.S.R. is the larg- 
est producer of petroleum in the world and 
is likely to remain so through the 1980s. 
Ditto for natural gas; if not now, certainly 
when the Urengoi and Sredne-Vilyui fields 
(in northwestern Siberia) come on full 
stream for the pipeline. At the moment, 
they are number two in gas production (nar- 
rowly behind the U.S.), but they have over 
one-third of the world’s proven reserves. 
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Why, then, with all these riches should 
the U.S. S. R. be concerned about the produc- 
tion of synthetic fuels from gas and its large 
deposits of coal? Simply, because its leaders 
are not, as we are, possessed of what Daniel 
Yergin of Harvard calls “glut psychology.“ 
Our “oscillations in government polices and 
the public attitudes it engenders,” says, 
Yergin, “leads us from panic and hysteria to 
the complacency of the glut psychology.” 
{Yergin and Hillebrand, Editors. Global In- 
security—A Strategy for Energy and Eco- 
nomic Renewal,” Houghton Mifflin, New 
York, 1982, p. 15.] The Soviets, meanwhile, 
recognize that production of synthetic fuels 
is a national security issue, have set the 
course and are pursuing it without mid- 
stream corrections. 

The course was charted when, at a plena- 
ry meeting of the CPSU Central Committee 
meeting in Moscow on Friday, February 29, 
1981, “Guidelines for the Economic and 
Social Development of the U.S.S.R. for 
1981-1985" and for the period to 1990 were 
approved for presentation to the Twenty- 
sixth Congress of the Communist Party. 

The course for development of synthetic 
fuels in the U.S.S.R. was set and put on 
automatic pilot when General Secretary 
Brezhnev plotted the coordinates to five 
thousand delegates on Monday, February 
23, 1982. After stressing that “the task of 
improving the structure of the fuel and 
power balance is becoming more and more 
pressing” and that the share of oil as a fuel 
must be reduced and it must be replaced 
with gas and coal.“ he went on to state the 
directive (ustanovka) of the Party Central 
Committee with respect to synthetic fuels: 

“Looking to the long term, there should 
be a through study of the question of pro- 
duction of synthetic fuel on the basis of the 
coal of the Kansk-Achinsk basin.” 

With the course thus prescribed, GOS- 
PLAN (the chief planning agency in the 
U. S. S. R.), the State Committee for Science 
and Technology, the Academy of Sciences 
and other research institues drafted a pro- 
gram for the production of fuels from 
Kansk-Achinsk coal in the 1981-85 period. 
Academician A. Sheindlin (well known to 
our scientists) was made chairman of the 
Coordinating Council on Synthetic Fuel. 
Since his appointment he has written exten- 
sively on both plans and progress. Thus in 
Izvestiya (April 24, 1981), after quoting 
Brezhnev's directive, he went on to say: 

»The importance of the work in the pro- 
gram outline is obvious. Even though today 
our country is self-sufficient in oil and natu- 
ral gas, the extraction of which will be even 
increased during the Eleventh Five-Year 
Plan, we are obliged, nevertheless, in the 
foreseeable future, to prepare technology 
for the period when the decreasing oil 
output must be supplemented by producing 
synfuels.” 

Since this first report by Academician 
Sheindlin, research and pilot experimenta- 
tion have proceeded apace. Thus, Moscow 
radio reported on February 2, 1982: 

“The technology has been developed for 
producing liquid fuel from the Kansk- 
Achinsk basin in Krasnoyarsk territory [in 
Siberia along the Enisey River). The liquid 
fuel’s quality is as good as conventional fuel 
oil and petrol. At the same time, valuable 
feedstock is obtained for many chemicals.” 

There has been no deviation from the 
course set by Brezhnev at the Twenty-sixth 
Party Congress. Scientific research organi- 
zations, design and planning institutes, and 
concerns and building trusts of twenty min- 
istries and agencies are all working on the 
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problem with a single-minded goal. As late 
as October 19, 1982, in a long article in Iz- 
vestiya entitled Petrol from Gas and Coal,” 
Academician G. Boreskov, director of the 
Institute of Catalysis in Novosibirsk (near 
the coal basin) reports: 

The engine fuel requirements of our coun- 
try will grow in the coming years by tens of 
millions of tons . . There are only limited 
possibilities to meet these requirements by 
way of producing more oil . . . Therefore, 
the radical solution to the problem of addi- 
tional engine fuel supply must be based 
upon using non-oil raw materials; first in 
the coming decade, it must be natural gas, 
and afterwards coal. the production of 
liquid fuel from, say, cheap lignities of the 
Kansk-Achinsk colliery complex could com- 
pete with petrol refining from oil. Bearing 
in mind that the U.S.S.R. coal deposits are 
enormous, we can see the obvious viability 
of such a solution . . . the present task is to 
design and construct the high-volume equip- 
ment which allows production of synthesis 
gas at lower cost. 

While a Soviet writer would never be per- 
mitted to refer to South Africa as a success 
story in the production of synthetic fuel (or 
anything else), that country has designed 
and constructed three such plants (built by 
an American contractor, the Fluor Corpora- 
tion), and by the end of 1985 will be provid- 
ing near 50 percent of its liquid fuel needs 
directly at the coal mine site. I have visited 
all three SASOL plants, and they represent 
a fantastic technological achievement. The 
Soviets cannot profit from this (except 
through industrial espionage), because they 
are personna non grata in South Africa. 
And, unfortunately, the U.S. has failed to 
profit to the extent we might because of the 
internal problems of that troubled country. 
(Perhaps this will be alleviated by the 
Reagan policy of “constructive engage- 
ment” with that country.) 

Three presidents—Nixon, Ford and 
Carter—have announced ambitious plans 
for the development of energy independ- 
ence, in part through production of synthet- 
ic fuels. Nixon in 1973 announced a goal of 
energy independence by 1980. Let us set 
our national goal,” he said, “in the spirit of 
Apollo, with the determination of the Man- 
hattan project, that by the end of this 
decade we will have developed the potential 
to meet our energy needs without depend- 
ence on any foreign energy sources.“ Water- 
gate intervened, and the spirit of Apollo fal- 
tered until 1975, when Ford called for the 
building of 20 major synthetic fuel plants. 
We lurched from crisis to off-the-shelf com- 
placency until the gas lines of the second oil 
shock of June 1979. 

With the advent of the gas lines there was 
clamor by the public and the Congress for 
action. Carter offered a quick technological 
fix to appease the frustration and anger of 
the American people: a very large-scale fuels 
plan. Congress in its wisdom proceeded to 
scale back the Carter plan and in 1980 
passed the Energy Security Act, which cre- 
ated the Synthetic Fuels Corporation. The 
Act authorizes the corporation to award fi- 
nancial assistance to synthetic fuels projects 
and set national synthetic production goals 
of 500,000 barrels of oil equivalent per day 
by 1987, increasing to two million barrels 
per day by 1992. 

Authorization and implementation, how- 
ever, are different animals. So far, through 
no fault of the dedicated personnel at the 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation (many of 
whom gave up high-paying jobs to try to 
carry out the Act’s express goals), there 
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have been few private industry takers. Now 
the directors and officers of the corporation 
are being verbally beaten and bedeviled by 
some members of the same Congress that 
passed the legislation in 1980. They are call- 
ing the corporation and the whole synthetic 
fuels effort a “boondoggle,” and some of 
them have even written letters to President 
Reagan calling for the corporation’s abol- 
ishment. 

If one were to plot on a chart the course 
of our own synthetic fuels effort from 1973 
to date, one would immediately suspect a 
drunken navigator and call for his court 
martial or assignment to other duties, such 
as damage control. The synthetic fuels ship 
has sailed from shoal to shoal and is now 
leaking so badly some of its crew have taken 
to the lifeboats, and the oarsmen seem to be 
pulling in opposite directions. 

The fact that there is at the moment a 
glut on the world oil market in no way di- 
minishes the urgency of the situation. 
There could be another oil crisis tomorrow. 
All it would take would be a well-placed as- 
sassin’s bullet or an advance by Khomeini 
(or the U.S.S.R.) into the Gulf States to 
take over the Middle East oil supplies. If we 
were ever thus deprived of access to our 
major sources of foreign oil, we might find 
ourselves in dire straits. We have a breath- 
ing spell now. Let’s take advantage of it to 
prepare to meet any such contingency. 

Development of the synthetic fuels option 
is a matter that vitally affects our national 
security. We can only hope, for the sake of 
that national security, that the present cap- 
tain of the ship (President Reagan) will get 
everyone back aboard and set as steady a 
course for the future as the Soviets have— 
and stick to itle 


100 YEARS OF SERVICE 


@ Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize the efforts of the 
Salvation Army in Michigan. On May 
23, 1983, the Salvation Army of Bay 
City, Mich. will celebrate its 100th 
year of providing the needy of that 
area with clothing, food, and other ne- 
cessities of life. 

The Bay City Salvation Army made 
its appearance with a street meeting 
conducted by Capt. Jennie Hall. Their 
home since 1958 has been the Bay City 
Citadel which they built after an ex- 
tensive fundraising drive. 

Due to the large level of unemploy- 
ment in the area, many more people 
are coming to the Salvation Army for 
emergency help. But, because of the 
generosity of the people of Bay City 
and the dedication of the Bay City 
Citadel Corps, the Salvation Army has 
been able to provide aid to many more 
people than anyone had expected. 

At this time, I congratulate the Sal- 
vation Army Citadel of Bay City, 
Mich. for all the fine work that they 
have done over the past 100 years, and 
for their extra efforts during the cur- 
rent economic crisis in my home 
State.e 


PRESIDENTIAL MEDAL OF FREE- 
DOM TO DR. BARNEY CLARK 


@ Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, it is 
with great pride and admiration that I 
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join in cosponsoring this resolution 
which asks the President to award the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom to Dr. 
Barney Clark. 

Dr. Clark was a rare man; he was a 
selfless person who played a pioneer- 
ing role in the development of the ar- 
tificial heart. He furthered the devel- 
opment of modern medical science and 
expanded our knowledge of innovative 
scientific techniques. In addition, his 
very humane approach to his ordeal 
established an incredible example for 
all of us to follow. 

During his brave fight of 112 days, I 
recall the daily briefings by the medi- 
cal staff and how they highlighted to 
the Nation of the partnership that 
had evolved between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the scientific community 
in the area of medical research. This 
period certainly reconfirmed the need 
for us to continue our full support of 
fundamental and basic research and 
for us to find the activities of organi- 
zations such as the National Institutes 
of Health which play an integral role 
in research, education and training. 
While I was personally saddened by 
Dr. Clark’s death, his noble efforts dic- 
tate that we continue our research 
with such innovative techniques in the 
future. 

I join in saluting this remarkable 
man, his courage and his approach to 
life. Barney Clark fully deserves to be 
recognized by the American people. He 
deserves the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom.@ 


IMPERIALISTS NO MORE 


è Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I think 
it was Will Rogers who said something 
to the effect, Everybody's ignorant, 
except along different lines.” Well, 
there's a great deal of ignorance, or 
worse, pouring from the liberal media 
and politicians concerning the remain- 
ing options with respect to El Salvador 
and Central America. 

So many seem so determined to miss 
the point. However, on April 13 there 
appeared in the Washington Post an 
“op-ed” article written by Dr. Luis 
Aguilar, professor of history at 
Georgetown University, and a Cuban 
dissident who knows all too well the 
intentions of the present Cuban 
regime. 

Mr. President, Dr. Aguilar responds 
to the specious rhetoric comparing our 
Central American policy of today to 
our policy in the 1920’s, by reminding 
us that the U.S. position in this region 
has radically changed since then. He 
cites Cuba as an example. 

In 1933, the United States was capa- 
ble of toppling the revolutionary Ma- 
chado government in that country by 
simply withholding diplomatic recog- 
nition from them. Five decades later, 
the United States has proven incapa- 
ble of overthrowing a Communist 
regime in Cuba, as well as failing to 
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prevent Castro from expanding his op- 
erations throughout the hemisphere. 

Mr. President, Dr. Aguilar goes on to 
tell why it is American covert oper- 
ations are not at fault for the current 
political problems in Nicaragua— 
rather, the Sandinistas themselves. 
Dr. Aguilar understands Central 
America well from a historical point of 
view, and his comments are worth our 
colleagues’ attention. 

Mr. President, I ask that Dr. Agui- 
lar’s editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 13, 1983] 
IMPERIALISTS NO MORE 
(By Luis E. Aguilar) 


In a recent television program, Rep. Mi- 
chael Barnes vehemently expressed his op- 
position to the alleged U.S. covert oper- 
ations in Nicaragua, which he compared 
with the American imperialist landing of 
the Marines in that region in the 1920s. 
That comparison, a favorite of the Latin 
American left, is totally misleading. 

The Marine landings of the 1920s, in Nica- 
ragua and other Caribbean areas, were obvi- 
ous acts of imperialism: At a time when the 
United States faced no challenge in the 
Western Hemisphere, military force was 
used, or abused, to preserve American eco- 
nomic and political supremacy. 

But the U.S. position in the Caribbean 
and Central America has drastically 
changed since the 1920s. In 1933, for exam- 
ple, by simply withholding diplomatic recog- 
nition, the United States was capable of top- 
pling a revolutionary government in Cuba. 
Five decades later, the United States has 
not only been incapable of overthrowing a 
communist regime in Cuba, but has also 
failed to prevent Castro from sending troops 
to Africa, from expanding his influence in 
Central America, and from building a formi- 
dable military machine, dangerously close 
to vital American military and trade routes. 

Of the many factors that help explain 
this dramatic turn of events, one stands as 
the most relevant and, at least for the 
United States, the most ominous: the in- 
creasing presence of the Soviet Union in the 
Caribbean. This Soviet menace, which has 
forced the United States to alter its global 
strategy, should be measured not only by 
the military equipment sent to Cuba, or 
Nicaragua, but also by the ideological orien- 
tation of the regimes that the Soviet Union 
promotes and supports: expansionist com- 
munist governments that are not really 
anti-imperialist but anti-American—an es- 
sential distinction too often ignored by the 
United States. 

In Latin America, traditional anti-imperi- 
alism, usually a nationalistic resistance to 
American economic penetration, nonethe- 
less harbors a desire to emulate the United 
States and a dream of reaching American 
economic standards. Quite different, the es- 
sence of anti-Americanism is total rejection 
of everything the United States represents, 
from democratic elections and free enter- 
prise to the Peace Corps and rock music. 

Consequently, while any improvement in 
the economic relations between the United 
States and Latin America usually amelio- 
rates anti-imperialist feelings, there is 
almost nothing the United States can do to 
reduce anti-Americanism. The United States 
was still giving economic aid to Nicaragua 
when already the Sandinistas were teaching 
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Nicaraguan children songs about the United 
States’ being the enemy of humanity,” and 
proclaiming their intention to aid any group 
fighting the American monster“ in Central 
America. As in Cuba, the proclamation was 
backed by a continuous increase of the Nica- 
raguan armed forces, closer ties with the 
Soviet Union, and some kind of intervention 
in neighboring countries. To compare this 
type of aggressive, militaristic, pro-Soviet 
regime with the weak and harmless Central 
American governments of the 1920s is a dan- 
gerous historical simplification. 

This failure to recognize the true nature 
of today’s struggle in Latin America, plus 
the liberals’ traditional reluctance to admit 
that a “revolutionary” government can be 
brutal or repressive, are perhaps the reasons 
for the double standard that many liberals 
apply to Central America. In the case of El 
Salvador, those liberals dismiss as irrelevant 
any Soviet, Cuban or Nicaraguan covert 
intervention, and attribute the political tur- 
moil in that country to deep internal prob- 
lems. In the case of Nicaragua, however, 
they reverse their logic, dismissing internal 
problems as non-existent and attributing 
political violence to American covert oper- 
ations. Thus, the same group that pressures 
the U.S. government to recognize the Salva- 
doran guerrillas as a legitimate political 
force demands that the United States stop 
any aid to the guerrillas in Nicaragua. 

But the truth is that the Sandinistas, who 
have replaced Somoza’s personal dictator- 
ship with their own ideological dictatorship, 
are responsible for most of the political 
problems they are now confronting. By 
squandering national and foreign economic 
aid, repressing all forms of dissents, insult- 
ing the pope, curtailing religious activities 
and brutally mistreating the Miskito Indi- 
ans, the Sandinistas have alienated vast sec- 
tors of the Nicaraguan population and pro- 
voked an intense popular anti-government 
reaction. The expanding commitment to 
stand against Nicaragua’s government, 
which has even affected democratic Costa 
Rica, is basically the result of the Sandinis- 
tas’ actions, not of any American covert op- 
erations. 

Whatever U.S. involvement in the growing 
Central American crisis might be, it is utter- 
ly naive to ignore the Soviets’ role in the 
area and to present the Sandinistas as inno- 
cent victims of American imperialism. A 
Costa Rican diplomat focused more accu- 
rately on present Sandinista problems when 
he acidly commented: Nadie puede jugar 
con fuego sin quemarse Nobody can play 
with fire without getting burned. 


UCLA MARDI GRAS 


e Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, May 
20 marks the opening of the 42d 
annual UCLA Mardi Gras. Each year, 
nearly 5,000 UCLA students come to- 
gether to create this special mardi gras 
which includes a variety of swirling 
carnival rides; brightly colored food, 
game, and entertainment booths; 
roaming clowns and jugglers; and 
helium balloons. Over the years, this 
carnival has evolved into the largest 
student-run collegiate activity in the 
country. 

Last year, more than 82,000 people 
attended Mardi Gras which grossed 
more than $535,000. The proceeds 
from the event go to UniCamp, 
UCLA's official charity. UniCamp is a 
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summer camp for underprivileged chil- 
dren from the Los Angeles area, locat- 
ed in the San Bernardino Mountains. 
This student-run camp receives more 
than 50 percent of its operating reve- 
nue from mardi gras. Last year’s dona- 
tion to UniCamp exceeded $128,000. 

Mr. President, the students of UCLA 
have set a fine precedent. They pro- 
vide a fun-filled weekend in May for 
the residents of Los Angeles, and their 
efforts enable several hundred needy 
children to escape to UniCamp. Mardi 
gras is an excellent example of how in- 
dividuals can join together and make a 
difference. I congratulate the UCLA 
Mardi Gras 1983 Committee on its ef- 
forts. These students are an inspira- 
tion to us all. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, is there 
an order for the Senate to convene to- 
morrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is an order for 9:30 a.m. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr President, on to- 
morrow, the Senate will convene at 9:30 
a.m., according to the order previously 
entered. 

After the recognition of the two 
leaders under the standing order, 
there will be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business until 
10 a.m., in which Senators may speak 
for not more than 2 minutes each. 

At 10 a.m. tomorrow, the Senate will 
go into executive session for the pur- 
pose of considering the nomination of 
Alfred S. Regnery, of Virginia, to be 
Administrator of the Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion, on a time agreement of 1 hour, to 
be equally divided. The vote on the 
Regnery nomination, if a rollcall vote 
is ordered, will be stacked to occur 
after 2 p.m. I shall put a unanimous- 
consent request in just a moment with 
respect to the scheduling of votes. 

After the time for the debate on the 
Regnery nomination has expired, the 
Senate will return to the consideration 
of the immigration bill and to contin- 
ue the debate and deal with that meas- 
ure until the hour of 12 noon. 

ORDER FOR RECESS FROM 12 NOON UNTIL 2 P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr. President, since tomorrow is 
Tuesday and Senators will be engaged 
in caucuses on both sides of the aisle 
and away from the Senate Chamber, I 
ask unanimous consent that at 12 
noon tomorrow the Senate stand in 
recess until the hour of 2 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, at 2 p.m. 
the Senate will go into executive ses- 
sion for the purpose of further consid- 
ering the nomination of William D. 
Ruckleshaus, of Washington, to be Di- 
rector of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. Five minutes of debate 
will precede that vote. 
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ORDER FOR TIME TO VOTE ON REGNERY 
NOMINATION 

Mr. President, after the Ruckleshaus 
vote, I propose that the Senate remain 
in executive session for the purpose 
then of voting on the Regnery nomi- 
nation, to be preceded by not more 
than 5 minutes of debate. I now make 
that unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VOTE SEQUENCE ON S. 529 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, follow- 
ing after the Regnery nomination, I 
ask unanimous consent that the votes 
on amendments to this bill S. 529 
occur in the following sequence: 

A vote on the Bumpers amendment 
No. 1271, to be preceded by 5 minutes 
of debate equally divided; a Helms 
amendment No. 1221, which will be 
preceded by 5 minutes of debate equal- 
ly divided; a Helms amendment No. 
1222, which will be preceded by 5 min- 
utes of debate equally divided; a 
Helms amendment No. 1224 under the 
same terms and conditions; a Baucus 
amendment No. 1270 under the same 
terms and conditions; a Warner 
amendment No. 1269 under the same 
terms and conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I will 
point out that, under the arrange- 
ments that have been made for the 
stacking of votes, there will be rollcall 
votes beginning at 2 p.m. interspersed 
by 5 minutes of debate on each meas- 
ure prior to the occurrence of that 
vote. 

So the time from 2 p.m. until ap- 
proximately 5 p.m. will be a very busy 
period in the Senate on tomorrow, and 
I urge Senators to take account of 
that in making their plans and indeed 
plan to be in the Chamber so that we 
can conduct those votes as fast as pos- 
sible and dispatch the business of the 
Senate. 

After those rollcalls are completed, 
the Senate will return to the consider- 
ation of the immigration bill and con- 
tinue on that measure as long as is 
necessary to complete final passage no 
later than 10 p.m. on tomorrow 
evening as previously ordered. 

Mr. President, the Budget Commit- 
tee has been given until the close of 
morning business on Thursday next in 
which to report the budget resolution 
pursuant to the order of recommital. 

Senators should note, then, that the 
latter part of this week, Thursday and 
Friday, perhaps Saturday, will be 
given over to the consideration of the 
budget resolution. 

It is hoped that that matter can be 
negotiated as promptly as possible. 
However, Senators should be reminded 
that notwithstanding that there is 
only limited time remaining to debate 
on this measure, it is the intention of 
the leadership to ask the Senate to 
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expand that time if it seems necessary 
and desirable to accommodate the 
views of Senators on both sides of the 
aisle. 

COMMUNICATIONS ACT AMENDMENTS 

Mr. President, there is one other 
matter that appears to be cleared for 
action this week, and it may be possi- 
ble to turn to that measure sometime 
during the day on Wednesday. That is 
Calendar Order No. 106, S. 66, a bill to 
amend the Communications Act of 
1934. 

It is the understanding of the leader- 
ship on this side that the matters in 
conflict on that measure have been 
reconciled and that it is available for 
action and it is the intention of the 
leadership to try to dispose of it 
during the course of this week. 

Mr. President, I think that describes 
the schedule for this week as best we 
can at this moment. 

To repeat, we are going to have a 
very busy voting pattern between 2 
p.m and approximately 5 p.m. tomor- 
row. 

Tuesday will perhaps be a late day. 
It will be, if necessary, in order to get 
final passage of the immigration bill. 

Wednesday we will try to do the 
communications bill if possible, and on 
Thursday it is anticipated we will be 
back on the budget resolution. 

We may be able to finish the budget 
resolution on Thursday and, if we do 
not finish it on Thursday, we will have 
to continue to debate that measure on 
Friday. 

Further arrangements will be made 
for additional time, assuming the 
Senate will consent to that as circum- 
stances indicate. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
I have nothing further to announce at 
this time. I inquire of the minority 
leader if he has any matter he wishes 
to address to the Senate at this time. 
Otherwise, it is my intention to ask 
the Senate to recess. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader. Nothing has been 
omitted by the very able distinguished 
majority leader. Nothing would please 
me more than to be able to walk out 
that door to my office and head home- 
ward. 

Mr. BAKER. I think both of us will 
be gratified by that result, which is 
now about to occur. 

Mr. President, I move, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
the hour of 9:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to and, at 6 
p.m., the Senate recessed until tomor- 
row, Tuesday, May 17, 1983, at 9:30 
a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate May 16, 1983: 


OFFICE OF THE U.S. TRADE REPRESENTATIVE 


Peter Otto Murphy, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a Deputy U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative, with the rank of Ambassador, vice 
David R. MacDonald, resigned. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Daniel G. Amstutz, of New York, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, vice Seeley 
Lodwick, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Janet L. Norwood, of Maryland, to be 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, for a term of 4 years (re- 
appointment). 

FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons of the agen- 
cies indicated for appointment or promotion 
as career members of the Senior Foreign 
Service of the classes stated, and also for 
any other appointments indicated: 

For reappointment in the Foreign Service 
as a career member of the Senior Foreign 
Service, class of Minister-Counselor, a Con- 
sular Officer, and a Secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of Amer- 
ica: 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Philip Birnbaum, of Maryland. 

For promotion in the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice as a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service of the United States of Amer- 
ica, class of Minister-Counselor: 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Allison Butler Herrick, of the District of 
Columbia. 

For appointment as a career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service, class of Minis- 
ter-Counselor, a Consular Officer, and a 
Secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States of America: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Norvan L. Meyer, of Virginia. 

For promotion into the Senior Foreign 
Service as career members of the Senior 
Foreign Service of the United States of 
America, class of Counselor: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


John W. Bligh, Jr., of Florida. 

Harrison B. Sherwood, of Minnesota. 

For promotion into the Senior Foreign 
Service as a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, a Con- 
sular Officer, and a Secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of Amer- 
ica: 

U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Gregory J. Moffitt, of Florida. 

For appointment as a career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service of the United 
States of America, class of Counselor: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Richard L. Wilson, Of Iowa. 

For appointment as career members of 
the Senior Foreign Service, class of Counsel- 
or, Consular Officers, and Secretaries in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Samuel Karson, of Maryland. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Robert E. Reichard, of Texas. 

The following-named persons of the De- 
partment of State for appointment as For- 
eign Service Officers of the classes stated, 


May 16, 1983 


and also for the other appointments indicat- 
ed herewith: 

For reappointment in the Foreign Service 
as a Foreign Service Officer of class 2, a 
Consular Officer, and a Secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America: 

Thomas Raymond Hutson, of Maryland. 

For appointment as Foreign Service Offi- 
cers of class 2, Consular Officers, and a Sec- 
retaries in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States of America: 

Edward S. Browne, of California. 

H. Marshall Carter, of Texas. 

Sharon Stanley Durkee, of New York. 

Jennifer Claudette Ward, of the District 
of Columbia. 

For appointment as Foreign Service Offi- 
cers of class 4, Consular Officers, and Secre- 
taries in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States of America: 

J. Mikel Alderman, of Georgia. 

James Beach Allen, of Florida. 

Eduardo J. Baez, of Florida. 

William Michael Bartlett, of Florida. 

Mark M. Boulware, of Texas. 

Patricia A. Butenis, of New Jersey. 

Joseph Frank Cuadrado III, of Louisiana. 

Scott Danaher, of Florida. 

Jeannette P. Dubrow, of Florida. 

Laura Patricia Faux-Gable, of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Gretchen Anne Gerwe, of California. 

Robert D. Goldberg, of Florida. 

Charles Daniel Herrington, of Idaho. 

Janice Lee Jacobs, of Illinois. 

Clyde Lester Jones, of Indiana. 

Robert Paul Konrath, of California. 

Ronald James Kramer, of Illinois. 

Joseph Evan LeBaron, of Oregon. 

Eric H. Madison, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

John P. Markey, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

S. Jean Melvin, of Pennsylvania. 

Alice Cook Moore, of Georgia. 

Horace Wood Pitkin, of the District of Co- 
lumbia 

Gregory V. Powell, of Illinois. 

Jo Ellen Powell, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Patricia Diane Ratcliff, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Alberta I. Rorick, of Indiana. 

Angus Taylor Simmons, of California. 

Howard Joseph Thomas Steers, of Texas. 

Zachary Zalman Teich, of Florida. 

Lisa Maria Tender of Massachusetts. 

Stephen John Tomchik, of Pennsylvania. 

David Randall Van Valkenburg, of Virgin- 
ia. 

Philip R. Wall, of Washington. 

Kevin Michael Whitaker, of Virginia. 

Mary Jo Wills, of Virginia. 

Mark S. Woerner, of Illinois. 

Brian Cha Kyung Woo, of Hawaii. 

The following-named members of the For- 
eign Service of the Departments of State 
and Commerce, and the U.S. Information 
Agency, to be Consular Officers and/or Sec- 
retaries in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States of America, as indicated: 

Consular Officers and Secretaries in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America: 

Frederick Aalto, of Virginia. 

Thomas W. Adams, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard R. Ades, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Arthur A. Alexander, Jr., of New York. 

Jonathan Mark Aloisi, of Michigan. 

Stephen C. Arlinghaus, of Kentucky. 

E. Charles Ash, of Minnesota. 

Robert William Bethune, of Washington. 


May 16, 1983 


Randall Virgil Biggers, of New Mexico. 

George W. Biolsi, of Virginia. 

Keith R. Bovetti, of California. 

Russell F. Brant, of Virginia. 

Charles W. Buck, of Michigan. 

David Buentello, of Texas. 

Helen Bridget Burkart, of Virginia. 

Alicia J. Campi, of Virginia. 

Margo A. Carlock, of Illinois. 

Steven J. Cash, of Oregon. 

Clare M. Cavoli, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Judith Beth Cefkin, of Texas. 

John R. Chamberlin, of New Hampshire. 

Cynthia W. Chard, of Florida. 

Timothy Vincent Collins, of the District 
of Columbia. 

Robert J. Coontz, of Virginia. 

William A Costanza, of Virginia. 

Zahra E. Cox, of Virginia. 

William G. Crowell, of Washington. 

Raymond Stanley Dalland, Jr., of Mary- 
land. 

Louis DeLair, Jr., of Virginia. 

D. Purnell Delly, of Virginia. 

F. Miguel Pardo de Zela, of the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

Larry Miles Dinger, of Iowa. 

E. Michael Dixon, of Virginia. 

Richard S. Dixon, of Virginia. 

Marilyn A. Dorn, of Virginia. 

Patrick D. Duddy, of Maine. 

Jack Kevin Dulberger, of Florida. 

Jeffrey L. Dunford, of Virginia. 

Scott Edelman, of Virginia. 

Dennis M. Fairbanks, of Virginia. 

Nancy Connolly Fibish, of Maryland. 

Anthony O. Fisher, of Florida. 

Linda C. Flohr, of Virginia. 

Caron L. Garcia, of California. 

Bruce R. Goslin, of Virginia. 

Thomas D. Gradisher, of Ohio. 

Jocelyn A. Green, of Virginia. 

Nikki Hansen, of the District of Columbia. 

Ann Hayes, of Massachusetts. 

Ellen Hemmendinger, of Virginia. 

Angela C. Henrikson, of Virginia. 

Kerry Hofferth, of Virginia. 

Richard Huff, of Maryland. 

Russell C. Huffman, of Virginia. 

Arthur W. Huptich, of Maryland. 

Bruce G. Hyman, of Virginia. 

Laura M. Jackson, of Virginia. 

Kevin M. Johnson, of New York. 

Lena M. Joseff, of Virginia. 

Benjamin R. Justesen II, of North Caroli- 
na. 

Clare A. Kahn, of Virginia. 

Oleg Keikuatov, of Virginia. 

Janet L. Koss, of Virginia. 

Jan Krc, of Connecticut. 

James V. Kulis, of California. 

Merrillyn Kulis, of California. 

Morgan L. Kulla, of California. 

Dennis D. Lamb, of Virginia. 

Stanley Langston, of Virginia. 

Anne Lauer, of Virginia. 

Rober L. Laws, of Virginia. 

Paul R. Leach, of Virginia. 

Jessica LeCroy, of Texas. 

Lawrence T. Leightley, of Virginia. 

Kevin A. Lindsey, of Virginia. 

Glenn F. Little, of Maryland. 

Andrew David Miller, of Michigan. 

Daniel Mital, of Minnesota. 

Thomas Martin Murphy, of Maryland. 

David Dana Nelson, of Maryland. 

Thomas M. Newcomb, of Virginia. 

Kristen A. Norden, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Brian J. O’Connor, of Connecticut. 

Francis M. O’Keefe, of Virginia. 

Charles M. Parish, Jr., of California. 

Amy Pitts, of North Carolina. 
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John R. Pugh, Jr., of North Carolina. 

Brian Quigley, of Virginia. 

Ned Quistorff, of Washington. 

Jennifer A. Rachko, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

William V. Rapp, of California. 

Michael Bernard Regan, of New Jersey. 

Beth L. Ritchie, of California. 

Alina Romanowksi, of Virginia. 

Leslie V. Rowe, of Massachusetts. 

Luis Rueda, of Virginia. 

Josef Karl Ruth, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Nick Samijlenko, of Virginia. 

Parker F. Scofield, of Virginia. 

Peter F. Secor, of New York. 

Isaiah W. Shaird, of Virginia. 

Steven J. Sharp, of Utah. 

Gregory H. W. Shaw, of Maryland. 

Alan P. Simon, of Virginia. 

Donald L. Smith, of Virginia. 

Frank Socolow, Jr., of Virginia. 

Sheri Kathleen Sprigg, of Montana. 

Debra J. Steele, of Virginia. 

Russell Thompson, of North Carolina. 

Sharon Kathleen Trammell, of South 
Carolina. 

Thomas Wayne Tyler, of Illinois. 

Graham T. Undercoffer, of Virginia. 

Marc G. Vanden Broeck, of Illinois. 

Jeffrey S. Vrabel, of Virginia. 

Reuben B. Walkley, of California. 

James K. Whelan, of New York. 

Sharon Nancy White, of Connecticut. 

James P. Wojtasiewicz, of New York. 

William M. Yarmy, of New York. 

Consular Officers of the United States of 
America: 

Madeleine M. Brown, of South Carolina. 

Genevieve C. Dean, of California. 

Ying Yeh Price, of Maryland. 

James L. Ward, of Virginia. 

Secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States of America: 

Hendrik N. Smit, of Illinois. 

The following-named person of the De- 
partment of State for appointment as a For- 
eign Service Officer of class 3, a Consular 
Officer and a Secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States of America, ef- 
fective March 16, 1982: 

Marcie Berman Ries, of Texas. 


IN THE Coast GUARD 


The following reserve officers of the U.S. 
Coast Guard to be permanent commissioned 
officers in the grades indicated: 


To be lieutenant commander 


James W. Boteler Michael L. Kudalis 
Robert B. Hurwitt Craig M. Nicholson 


To be lieutenant 


James M. Collin David R. Innis 
Joseph E. Donovan Daniel E. Kah 
Deborah M. Dupree Donald J. 
Kenneth D. Elmer Klingenberg 
Tom L. Gibson, Jr. John H. Leopold 
Robert A. Grant Robert R. Meeks 
Judith M. Hammond Patrick A. Neuman 
Dale L. Harrington Jon W. Peterson 
James E. Hatfield John A. Strange 
Robert A. Hughes Marc B. Wilson 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


Michael D. Augusta Thomas R. Cahill 
Robert M. Austin, Jr. Bruce D. Chinery 
Alan H. Bark Brian R. Conaway 
Matthew P. Bernard Stanley V. Cook 
Joseph A. Bigley, Jr. James K. Dabney 
Richard W. Philip K. Dagnese 
Billingsley Kevin E. Dale 
Thomas H. A. Blisard Garry L. Daniel 
John A. Budde Patricia B. Darcy 
William T. Burke Frederick T. Darvill 
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Eric A. Nicolaus 
Gregory S. Novotny 
James M. Overnesser 
Waldron J. O’Brien 
Robert V. Palombo 
Charles L. 
Prudhomme 
James W. Rasmus, 
Jr. 
Henry D. Reed 
Thomas C. Riggs 
Michael L. 
Schafersman 
Douglas E. Smith 
Gary L. Tabony 
Robert C. Thompson 
Michael D. Valerio 
Robert S. Wagenaar 


Egbert Dejong 
William D. Eley 
James M. Farley 
Clinton R. Fitts 
Jeffrey A. Gabrielson 
Edward J. Gleason 
Glen E. Hensley 
Robert L. Hurst 
Michael M. Jefferies 
Michael Kopito 
Kent F. Krause 
Christopher W. Lillie 
John D. Lockett 
Edward L. Love 
Timothy M. Mallon 
Joseph P. Marcotte 
Lawrence J. Musarra 
Michael E. Nelson 


IN THE AIR FORCE 

The following officers for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force under the provisions 
of section 531, title 10, United States Code, 
with a view to designation under the provi- 
sions of section 8067, title 10, United States 
Code, to perform duties indicated with 
grade and date of rank to be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force provided that 
in no case shall any of the following officers 
be appointed in a grade higher than that in- 
dicated. 


MEDICAL CORPS 


To be colonel 


Anderson, John A.. . 
Studwell, Alfred W., EEEE 


To be lieutenant colonel 


Kang, Dae O.. 
Orille, Oscar F,. 


To be captain 


Heap, Alan F. 

DENTAL CORPS 

To be lieutenant colonel 

Jennings, Robert G... 

To be major 
Mansueto, Michael A., BEEE 
Sallustio, Frank W. 
Sprague, Donald M., BEZZE 


To be captain 


Bober-Moken, Irene G. 
Cornelius, Clifford W., BEZES 
Kwan, John, 

McLendon, William J., Rosca 
Mesaros, Andrews J., Ir. 2ZE 
Richardson, Bruce W. 
Sabatini, Robert i 
Williams, Gregory P. 

The following Air Force officer for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force, under the 
provisions of sections 1552 and 8299, title 10, 
United States Code, as amended. 

LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be major 
Washington, Donald L. BEZZE 

The following Air Force officers for per- 
manent promotion in the U.S. Air Force, in 
accordance with section 601, title VI, transi- 
tion provisions, Defense Officer Personnel 
Management Act of 1980, with date of rank 
to be determined by the Secretary of the 
Air Force. 

To be lieutenant colonel 
Toenjes, Donald M., 22. 
To be major 
King, Douglas L., 
Matthews, Roy A., 
Stackhouse, Asa M., III 

The following Air Force officer for promo- 

tion in the U.S. Air Force, under the provi- 
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sions of sections 1552, 8442, and 8447(b), 
title 10, United States Code, as amended. 

To be lieutenant colonel 
Toenjes, Donald M., 

The following-named officer for reap- 
pointment to the Active Duty List of the 
Regular Air Force in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of sections 1210 and 
1211, title 10, United States Code. 

CHAPLAIN 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Guikema, Henry, 

The following persons for appointment as 
Reserve of the Air Force, in the grade indi- 
cated, under the provisions of sections 593, 
title 10, United States Code, with a view to 
designation under the provisions of section 
8067, title 10, United States Code, to per- 
form the duties indicated. 

MEDICAL CORPS 

To be colonel 
Blossman, Robert C., EEZ ZZE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Blair, Charles E., EZZ 

Hales, Bradley T., 
Hickman, Thomas J., III 
Jenkins, Douglas W., Jr., BEZZ ZZEZE 
Manelis, Josep. 

Romf, Richar F. . 

Ruda, Richard J.. . 

The following persons for appointment as 
Reserve of the Air Force (ANGUS) in the 
grade indicated, under the provisions of sec- 
tions 593 and 8351, title 10, United States 
Code, with a view to designation under the 
provisions of section 8067, title 10, United 
States Code. 

MEDICAL CORPS 


To be lieutenant colonel 


Harpster, Gene O. 
Ignatius, Richard. 

The following officer for promotion in the 
Air Force Reserve, under the provisions of 
sections 1552 and 8371, title 10, United 
States Code (EAD). 

JUDGE ADVOCATE 
To be colonel 


Kerr, Nelson R., Jr., EZZ 
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The following Air Force officer for ap- 
pointment as Registrar, U.S. Air Force 
Academy, under the provisions of section 
9333(c), title 10, United States Code. 
Wilkinson, Thomas C., 

IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent promotion in the U.S. Air Force, under 
the appropriate provisions of chapter 36, 
title 10, United States Code, as amended, 
with dates of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Carnaghie, John A,. 
Eichenseer, John C., Ir. 
Haberbusch, Alan E., 

Hilger, David C., 

Millard, John C, 
Mitchell, Lyndon B., II. 
Paddock, Dennis G., 
Rabata, Francis D. 
Reddig, Gary A., 
Russo, Anthony J.,. x 
Stine, Terrence P. 
Tepfer, Daniel. 

Trout, Gary G. 


BIOMEDICAL SCIENCE CORPS 


Dennis, Richard J. 
Little, Herbert E,. 
LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be major 


Black, Temple H., 
Carter, Ted J., WEZZE 
Elder, Eric C., 
Sokolowski, Eugene J. A., 
IN THE AIR FORCE 

The following officers for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force under the provisions 
of section 531, title 10, United States Code, 
with grade and date of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force 
provided that in no case shall the officer be 
appointed in a grade higher than that indi- 
cated. 

LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Paddock, Dennis G., 


May 16, 1983 


Reddig, Gary A., 
Russo, Anthony J., BEZE 


To be major 
Black, Temple H., 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, May 16, 1983: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Malcolm R. Barnebey, of Texas, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, class 
of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Belize. 


UNITED NATIONS-INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 
ENERGY AGENCY 

Richard Salisbury Williamson, of Virginia, 
to be the Representative of the United 
States of America to the Vienna Office of 
the United Nations and Deputy Representa- 
tive of the United States of America to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, with 
the rank of Ambassador. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Arthur Winston Lewis, of the District of 
Columbia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Sierra Leone. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Daniel G. Amstutz, of New York, to be 
Under Secretary of Agriculture for Interna- 
tional Affairs and Commodity Programs. 

The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’ commitment to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee of 
the Senate. 


U.S. CLAIMS Court 


Moody R. Tidwell III, of Virginia, to be a 
judge of the U.S. Claims Court for a term of 
15 years. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, May 16, 1983 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Unto You, O God, we open our 
hearts to the abundance of Your mer- 
cies. In this moment of prayer we 
place before You our concerns what- 
ever they may be. Bless our families 
and those we love, that we may be to 
each other a strength in need in all 
the circumstances of life. Teach us 
how to forgive each other and know 
the harmony of spirit that Your grace 
can give this day and everyday. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to bills of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

S. 653. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to establish a Foundation for 
the Advancement of Military Medicine, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 957. An act to provide for an increase in 
the number of members of the Congression- 
al Award Board, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 884. An act to provide for the use and 
distribution of funds awarded the Red Lake 
Band of Chippewa Indians in docket num- 
bered 15-72 of the U.S. Court of Claims. 


PERMISSION FOR VARIOUS 
COMMITTEES TO HAVE UNTIL 
5 P. M., TUESDAY, MAY 17, 1983, 
TO FILE SUNDRY REPORTS 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
committees have until 5 p.m., Tuesday, 
May 17, to file reports on the follow- 
ing bills, and that reports filed by that 
time be considered as being in compli- 
ance with section 402(a) of the Budget 
Act: 

The Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce: 

H.R. 1707, Independent Safety 
Board authorization for fiscal years 
1984, 1985, and 1986; 

H.R. 2713, Public Health Service au- 
thorization; 


H.R. 2867, Hazardous Waste Control 
and Enforcement Act 1983; and 

H.R. 2970, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion authorization. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

H.R. 2922, authorizing appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1984 and 1985 for 
international security and develop- 
ment assistance programs. 

The Committee on the Judiciary: 

H.R. 2230, authorizing appropria- 
tions for the Civil Rights Commission; 
and 

H.R. 2909, authorizing appropria- 
tions for the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion. 

The Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation: 

H.R. 1707, Independent Safety 
Board authorization for fiscal years 
1984, 1985, and 1986; 

H.R. 1244, Federal Capital Invest- 
ment Program Information Act of 
1983; 

H.R. 2544, Emergency Public Works 
Employment Act of 1983; and 

H.R. 2605, Kennedy Center authori- 
zation for fiscal year 1984. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


REAGAN POLICY JEOPARDIZING 
FUTURE AGRICULTURAL EX- 
PORTS 


(Mr. GLICKMAN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to focus the attention of this 
House on a position taken by the 
Reagan administration which is cost- 
ing our farmers hundreds of millions 
of dollars in lost export sales opportu- 
nities, and jeopardizing the future of 
an export market worth almost $2 bil- 
lion to American agriculture. This re- 
grettable situation has been brought 
about by a dispute between the 
Reagan administration and the Chi- 
nese Government over $34 million of 
Chinese textile imports. Consistent 
with a personal commitment the Presi- 
dent made to negotiate import agree- 
ments which protect the domestic tex- 
tile industry’s market share, and to 
continue textile negotiations with 
China “independent from other con- 
siderations,” in the President's written 
words, the administration imposed 
quotas on textile imports from China 
in January, precipitating the current 
dispute. 


As a result, the Chinese are buying 
only the minimum amount of agricul- 
tural commodities required under our 
present agreement, and instead have 
been filling their needs at the ports 
and terminals of our competitors. Sub- 
stantial sales have and will be lost to 
Argentina and the European Econom- 
ic Community while this textile dis- 
pute continues. One major U.S. ex- 
porter estimates that this bickering 
has cost our farmers at least $400 mil- 
lion in lost sales of wheat alone. That 
loss is easily more than 10 times the 
value of the textiles in dispute. The 
cost of this protectionist action is 
coming out of the hide of the agricul- 
tural community, where it is imposing 
a financial burden that is far out of 
proportion to the scope of the original 
dispute. 

I urge the President in the strongest 
possible terms to recognize the gross 
inequity his textile import policies 
have created, and to move swiftly and 
decisively to resolve this controversy 
in order to let us begin to reverse the 
damage that has already occurred and 
to prevent this valuable market from 
going down the drain completely. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE 
TO FILE REPORT ON H.R. 2350, 
HEALTH RESEARCH EXTEN- 
SION ACT 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce have 
until midnight on Monday, May 16, 
1983, to file its report on H.R. 2350, 
the Health Research Extension Act, 
and that the report filed by that time 
be considered to have been filed 
within the time permitted by section 
402(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 with respect to fiscal year 
1984. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


NO GOOD GUYS IN EL 
SALVADOR 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
over the weekend there were reports 
of killings in El Salvador of a group of 
guerrillas going into a small village 
and decimating 11 people. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e. g., U 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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There also were reports over the 
weekend that the archbishop of El 
Salvador estimated that over 300 were 
killed in El Salvador in the month of 
April. 

Mr. Speaker, many times, and I have 
been one of those included, many have 
railed claims against the human rights 
policies of the rightwing Government 
of El Salvador. I am a critic of the 
President's policy because I think it is 
leading us into a quagmire. 

Nonetheless, I think what we have 
to see by virtue of these atrocities is 
that there are no good guys. Atrocities 
should be condemned whether the 
right or the left does it. 

The guerrillas, by doing this, show 
that their interest in peace and negoti- 
ations is just as minimal and as bad as 
the other side. 

I just would like to acknowledge this 
in the quest of nonetheless trying to 
achieve a policy that brings negotia- 
tions by both parties. 


CONTEMPT PROSECUTION OF 
RITA M. LAVELLE 


(Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
first business before the House on 
Wednesday next will be a resolution 
calling for the Speaker to certify the 
report of the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce regarding the former 
EPA official Rita M. Lavelle’s con- 
tempt of Congress to the U.S. attorney 
for criminal prosecution. This matter 
was reported to the House by unani- 
mous vote of the committee with 
Members on both sides in support. 

I can inform the House that a report 
will be filed today strongly supporting 
supplemental views being filed by 
members of the committee on both 
sides. It will, however, take until later 
today to obtain all of the signatures. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE 
TO FILE REPORT CALLING 
FOR CERTIFICATION OF RES- 
OLUTION REGARDING RITA M. 
LAVELLE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce may 
have until midnight tonight, Monday, 
May 16, 1983, to file the report calling 
for the Speaker to certify the resolu- 
tion regarding the contempt of Con- 
gress of Rita M. Lavelle to the U.S. at- 
torney for criminal prosecution so 
that it can be printed in tomorrow’s 
Recorp and be available to the Mem- 
bers in adequate time for consider- 
ation in connection with this matter 
on Wednesday next. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST RITA M. LAVELLE (H. 
Rept. No. 98-190) REFERRED TO THE HOUSE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. DINGELL, from the Committee of Energy 
and Commerce, submitted the following 
report together with supplemental views 


I. INTRODUCTION 


On April 26, 1983, the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution finding Ms. Rita M. Lavelle, 
former Assistant Administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA), in con- 
tempt of Congress for failing to appear and 
testify as called for by a subpoena author- 
ized by the Subcommittee on Oversight and 
Investigations and personally served on her 
on February 23, 1983. As the senior official 
who was, until recently, in charge of EPA's 
hazardous waste programs, Ms. Lavelle 
stands in a unique position to respond to 
the serious concerns of the Subcommittee— 
and of the Congress and the American 
people—about the agency's discharge of its 
duty to protect the public from hazardous 
wastes, to clean them up promptly, using 
the $1.6 billion Superfund, and to secure re- 
imbursement from those responsible. 

Ms. Lavelle stood at the center of an ap- 
parent maelstrom of conflicting directives 
and priorities during her tenure at the EPA. 
Serious allegations have been raised that 
she subordinated the public trust to the 
pressures of industry and to the vicissitudes 
of politics. Serious questions have been 
raised about the adequacy of the Superfund 
Act to address the problems of disposal of 
hazardous waste. No one had a better van- 
tage point from which to observe defects in 
the Act than Ms. Rita Lavelle. And, no one 
had a more important responsibility and 
stewardship for the administration and im- 
plementation of the Act. 

Given her failure to appear and testify on 
March 21, 1983, as directed by the Subcom- 
mittee’s subpoena, the Subcommittee on 
Oversight and Investigations on that day re- 
solved unanimously, by voice vote, that Ms. 
Lavelle be found in contempt and directed 
its Chairman to report that finding to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce for 
appropriate action. On April 26, 1983 the 
Committee, a quorum being present, duly 
considered the referral from the Subcom- 
mittee on Oversight and Investigations and 
adopted by unanimous voice vote the follow- 
ing resolution offered by Representative Si- 
korski: 


“Resolved, That the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce report and refer the failure 
of Rita M. Lavelle to appear and testify 
before the Subcommittee on Oversight and 
Investigations as called for by a subpoena 
ad testificandum authorized by the Sub- 
committee on February 10, 1983, issued on 
February 16, 1983, and duly served on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1983, together with all facts in 
connection therewith, to the House of Rep- 
resentatives with the recommendation that 
Rita M. Lavelle be cited for contempt of the 
House of Representatives to the end that 
she may be proceeded against in a manner 
and form provided by law.” 

The Committee herewith transmits its 
report and recommended resolution that 
the Speaker of the House certify this report 
to the U.S. Attorney to prosecute Ms. La- 
velle for contempt of Congress, pursuant to 
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the provisions of Title 2, United States 
Code, Sections 192 and 194. 


II. Facts, BACKGROUND, AND CHRONOLOGY 


As discussed more fully, infra, the Sub- 
committee on Oversight and Investigations 
has been committed to a virtually continu- 
ous investigation of the Nation's hazardous 
waste problem since 1978. In early 1982, the 
focus of this investigation was directed at 
the administration and implementation by 
EPA of the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response, Compensation, and Liability 
Act—commonly known as the Superfund 
Act. As the Subcommittee’s fact finding pro- 
ceeded, and as the full dimension of poor 
management and improper influence on de- 
cisions affecting public health and safety 
began to materialize, a serious effort was 
made to impede the course of the Subcom- 
mittee’s investigation. The two most egre- 
gious examples were the refusal by the ex- 
ecutive branch (relying upon a disingenuous 
claim of Executive Privilege) to turn over 
certain EPA documents subpoenaed by the 
Subcommittee and refusal by EPA to permit 
Subcommittee staff to engage in unfettered 
interviews with EPA employees. 

To maintain the progress of its investiga- 
tion and to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion from EPA employees, the Subcommit- 
tee met on February 10, 1983 and by majori- 
ty vote, a majority being present, authorized 
the issuance of thirty-nine subpoenas ad tes- 
tificandum and duces tecum to various cur- 
rent and past EPA officials and employees. 

Three of these subpoenas are pertinent to 
the issue at hand. Two of them were sub- 
poenas duces tecum calling for the appear- 
ance of the named party at a Subcommittee 
hearing on February 17, 1983 and calling for 
the production of all appointment books, 
diaries, calendars and telephone logs of Rita 
Lavelle maintained by her or her staff be- 
tween November 6, 1981 and February 5, 
1983. One of the two subpoenas duces 
tecum was directed to then EPA Administra- 
tor Anne M. Gorsuch,’ the other was direct- 
ed to Ms. Lavelle. The third subpoena, and 
the one directly involved here, called for 
Ms. Lavelle’s testimony before the Over- 
sight and Investigations Subcommittee on 
March 21, 1983. 


THE SUBPOENAS DUCES TECUM 


The Burford subpoena duces tecum was 
served on February 10, 1983.“ Service of the 
Lavelle subpoena duces tecum was more dif- 
ficult. After press accounts over the week- 
end of February 12 and 13 quoting Ms. La- 
velle as indicating her willingness to cooper- 
ate with Congressional Committees, the 
Subcommittee staff contacted her counsel, 
James J. Bierbower, on February 14 to 
advise him of the subpoena's requirements 
for documents and testimony and to arrange 


The Minutes of the Subcommittee meeting re- 
flect that a quorum (a majority of the Subcommit- 
tee Members) was present for the vote on the au- 
thorization of these subpoenas and that the vote 
was unanimous, 

At the time these subpoenas were authorized, 
Ms. Lavelle was no longer at EPA. She had been 
fired by Ms. Gorsuch on February 4, 1983 and again 
by the President on February 7, 1983. 

* During the pendency of the Subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation, Mrs. Gorsuch was married and changed 
her surname to Burford. For consistency, this 
Report refers to her as Mrs. Burford. 

* Service was accepted on behalf of the EPA Ad- 
ministrator, pursuant to her authority, by Richard 
H. Mays. 

* A chronology of all events pertinent to the sub- 
pena duces tecum and to the subpoena ad testtii- 
candum is annexed as Appendix I. 
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for service. Efforts on February 14 and 15 to 
reach an agreement with Mr. Bierbower for 
Ms. Lavelle to accept service were unavail- 
ing. Staff's independent efforts to locate 
Ms. Lavelle and serve her personally on Feb- 
ruary 14 and 15 were likewise unsuccessful. 
On the afternoon of February 16, therefore, 
staff served Mr. Bierbower with the subpoe- 
na duces tecum (return on which was due 
the following day). Mr. Bierbower acknowl- 
edged service in writing and also told staff 
that in the meantime he had voluntarily 
provided to the Senate Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works, earlier that day, 
Ms. Lavelle’s 1982 appointment book-calen- 
dar. He did this with full knowledge that 
the Subcommittee’s subpoena duces tecum 
called for its production. The staff of the 
Senate Committee has informed Subcom- 
mittee staff that it did not request, and had 
no reason to expect, the delivery of this doc- 
ument. 

On the evening of February 16, Mrs. Bur- 
ford provided documents within her posses- 
sion responsive to the subpoena directed to 
her for the appointment books and calen- 
dars of Ms. Lavelle. In light of that delivery, 
her personal appearance was not required. 
However, Ms. Lavelle did not respond to the 
subpoena duces tecum served on her Coun- 
sel the previous day. She did not appear at 
the February 17, 1983 hearing and no docu- 
ments were supplied. In response to Chair- 
man Dingell's February 18 letter advising 
Mr. Bierbower that the Subcommittee 
viewed his client’s failure to appear as 
“direct defiance of a duly authorized sub- 
poena of the House of Representative,” Mr. 
Bierbower stated in a February 25 letter 
that because Ms. Lavelle was not personally 
served with the subpoena duces tecum “she 
was not obliged to appear. 

In view of the fact that (1) the Subcom- 
mittee received from Mrs. Burford the ma- 
terials called for in the subpoena directed to 
her (which duplicated the specifications of 
the subpoena duces tecum directed to Ms. 
Lavelle), (2) the Subcommittee staff ob- 
tained a copy of the 1982 Lavelle calendar 
voluntarily supplied to the Senate Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee, and (3) 
Mr. Bierbower assured the Subcommittee 
staff orally and in writing that Ms. Lavelle 
took only “her purse and handkerchief” 
when she left her office at EPA and the 
1982 calendar was the only document under 
her control which was covered by the sub- 
poena, the Subcommittee and the Commit- 
tee have not, at this time, pursued Ms. La- 
velle’s failure to comply with the subpoena 
duces tecum as a separate element of contu- 
macious conduct. However, Chairman Din- 
gell's February 18 letter advised Mr. Bier- 
bower that when Ms. Lavelle appears before 
the Subcommittee in response to its process, 
it will inquire into the full facts and cir- 
cumstances” surrounding her failure to 
appear and produce documents on February 
17, 1983 in response to the subpoena duces 
tecum. 


THE SUBPOENA AD TESTIFICANDUM 


While the Subcommittee staff was at- 
tempting to obtain agreement from Mr. 
Bierbower on February 15 for Ms. Lavelle to 
accept service of the subpoena duces tecum, 
he was advised by the staff that the Sub- 
committee had also authorized a subpoena 
ad testificandum calling for Ms. Lavelle’s 


* Copies of all correspondence referred to in this 
Report are included in chronological order as Ap- 
pendix II. 
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broad testimony at a later date.“ When Ms. 
Lavelle failed to comply with the subpoena 
duces tecum on February 17, Chairman Din- 
gell wrote Ms. Bierbower on February 18 
and advised him that he had directed the 
staff to serve the subpoena ad testifican- 
dum forthwith. 

The Subcommittee engaged a professional 
process server on February 18 who attempt- 
ed without success to serve Ms. Lavelle over 
the next two days. When it was learned on 
February 20 that Ms. Lavelle had agreed to 
appear voluntarily before the Senate Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee on 
February 23, the process server was told to 
halt his efforts, since the staff intended to 
serve Ms. Lavelle in the Senate office build- 
ing before her Senate appearance. On Feb- 
ruary 22, the Subcommittee staff arranged 
with the Senate Committee staff to serve 
Ms. Lavelle in the Senate Committee offices 
immediately prior to her appearance. 

At 9:47 a.m. on February 23, 1983, two 
members of the Subcommittee staff person- 
ally served the subpoena ad ltestificandum 
on Ms. Lavelle. She was waiting to appear, 
sitting in an inside office of the Senate 
Committee offices, when a Senate staff 
member entered first and advised her that 
the staff from the Oversight and Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee had arrived to deliver a 
subpoena. The Senate staff member 
emerged and told Subcommittee staff that 
Ms. Lavelle preferred to be served in front 
of the television cameras.“ The Subcommit- 
tee staff stepped into the office and handed 
a copy of the subpoena to Ms. Lavelle to- 
gether with the Rules of the House applica- 
ble to the Committee and Subcommittee. 
She read the subpoena, said “okay”, and 
asked if she would have the opportunity to 
review the Subcommittee’s materials prior 
to her appearance on March 21. She was ad- 
vised to contact the Subcommittee’s Chief 
Counsel and Staff Director, Michael Bar- 
rett, to address that matter. When Mr. Bier- 
bower arrived a few moments later, staff ad- 
vised him that they had just served Ms. La- 
velle with a subpoena calling for her testi- 
mony on March 21, 1983. When Ms. Lavelle 
asked Mr. Bierbower if she should sign the 
subpoena to acknowledge its receipt, he ad- 
vised her not to do so. 

In her voluntary testimony later that 
morning before the Senate Committee, Ms. 
Lavelle stated that: 

Also for the record I will say that I was 
not served a subpoena until this morning. I 
will be appearing tomorrow and have been 
working with the House so as to appear 
when they deem it appropriate to appear 
and will stand by that commitment. 

The next day, February 24, she appeared 
voluntarily before the House Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

On March 4, 1983 the Subcommittee re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Bierbower, dated 
February 25, acknowledging Chairman Din- 
gell's February 18 letter. Mr. Bierbower ex- 
plained (as noted earlier) that Ms. Lavelle 
did not comply with the Subcommittee's 
subpoena duces tecum because she had not 
been personally served. He also stated: 

As you probably know, Ms. Lavelle was 
served personally, on February 23, with a 
subpoena calling for her appearance on 
March 21, 1983. 

On Friday. March 18, 1983, at 4:00 p.m., 
the Subcommittee received a letter from 
Mr. Bierbower dated March 17, 1983 bearing 


A copy of the subpoena is attached as Appendix 
III. 
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the notation: “BY HAND”. The letter 
stated: 

Please be advised that our client, Ms. Rita 
Lavelle, will not be present at 10:00 a.m. on 
March 21, 1983. We are filing a lawsuit 
which will set forth our position with re- 
spect to the subpoena.“ 

Ms. Lavelle is willing to appear before 
your Committee at some future date. How- 
ever, as Ms. Lavelle has stated, she left EPA 
with her purse and handkerchief. It seems 
only fair to permit her to review the files 
now in your Committee’s possession, prior 
to her testimony. 

May we arrange some time, in advance of 
the new hearing date, for Ms. Lavelle to 
review the documents? 

The Subcommittee Chief Counsel immedi- 
ately telephoned Mr. Bierbower and advised 
him that the Subcommittee expected Ms. 
Lavelle to appear the following Monday 
(March 21) and that, should she not appear, 
the Chairman would seek a motion to adopt 
a resolution finding Ms. Lavelle in con- 
tempt. Mr. Bierbower said he understood. 

Ms. Lavelle did not appear before the Sub- 
committee on March 21, 1983 as directed by 
the subpoena ad testificandum. Conse- 
quently, the Subcommittee, a quorum being 
present for the purposes of transacting busi- 
ness.“ unanimously by voice vote adopted 
the following resolution offered by Repre- 
sentative Gore: 

“Resolved, That the Subcommittee on 
Oversight and Investigations, conducting an 
investigation under authority of Rules X 
and XI of the House of Representatives, 
finds Rita M. Lavelle in contempt of Con- 
gress for contumacious failure to appear 
and testify as called for by a subpoena ad 
testificandum authorized by the Subcom- 
mittee on February 10, 1983, issued on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1983, and duly served on February 
23, 1983, and the Subcommittee directs its 
Chairman to report such finding to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce for 
such action as the Committee deems appro- 
priate.” 

The Subcommittee’s Chief Counsel wrote 
Mr. Bierbower on March 23 to advise him of 
the adoption of the resolution and to supply 
a copy of the resolution. Mr. Barrett urged 
Mr. Bierbower to communicate expeditious- 
ly with the Subcommittee on any matter of 
concern to him, because it was the Subcom- 
mittee’s intention to forward the resolution 
to the full Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee as early as the week of April 11, 1983. 

On March 24, 1983 Chairman Dingell re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Bierbower, dated 
March 22, 1983, again bearing the notation: 
“BY HAND”, expressing disappointment 
with the Subcommittee’s vote, stating Ms. 
Lavelle’s willingness to appear at some 
future date,” and contending that Ms. La- 
velle should be permitted to review the files 
in the Committee's possession prior to her 
testimony. 

No further communication occurred until 
April 12 when Subcommittee Chief Counsel 
Mr. Barrett telephoned Mr. Bierbower. Mr. 
Barrett informed him that the Subcommit- 
tee still expected to receive his client’s testi- 
mony, and that the Committee intended to 
consider the contempt resolution expedi- 
tiously if Ms. Lavelle did not appear before 


*A complaint raising specious allegations was 
filed but has, to this day, never been served on any 
named defendant. See Appendices IV and V. 

»The record of the Subcommittee's March 21, 
1983 hearing reflects that eight Members were 
present and voted on the resolution finding Ms. La- 
velle in contempt. 
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the Subcommittee, Mr. Barrett also advised 
him that documents delivered to the Sub- 
committee by Mrs. Burford pursuant to the 
subpoena duces tecum—documents taken 
from Ms. Lavelle's office which constituted 
her appointment books, calendars, etc.— 
would be made available to Ms. Lavelle for 
her review in advance of her testimony. Mr. 
Bierbower told Mr. Barrett that he would 
speak with his client and call Mr. Barrett 
the next day. No phone call was received. 

On April 18, 1983, the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce scheduled a meeting 
for April 26 to consider the contempt resolu- 
tion against Rita M. Lavelle. Mr. Barrett 
wrote to Mr. Bierbower on April 20 to advise 
him of the scheduled meeting and to remind 
him of his unfulfilled promise to contact 
Mr. Barrett concerning Ms. Lavelle's avail- 
ability to testify and the offer previously 
made to allow Ms. Lavelle to review docu- 
ments in the Subcommittee's possession. 

On April 25, 1983, Mr. Bierbower respond- 
ed to Mr. Barrett's April 20 letter. He stated 
that Ms. Lavelle remained ready to testify” 
before the Subcommittee. He requested ad- 
ditional time to allow her to review all of 
the Subcommittee materials which per- 
tained to her testimony, explaining that Ms. 
Lavelle has been job hunting in California 
and that he has had other engagements of 
long standing. Mr. Bierbower also suggested 
that the Subcommittee obtain copies of all 
of Ms. Lavelle’s prior testimony before the 
House of Representatives and provide it to 
him for review. 

On April 26, 1983, the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce met to consider the 
resolution forwarded by the Oversight and 
Investigations Subcommittee to hold Rita 
Lavelle in contempt. A quorum was present 
for the transaction of business,“ and by 
voice vote the Committee unanimously 
adopted the contempt resolution offered by 
Representative Sikorski and quoted above. 

III. AUTHORITY AND LEGISLATIVE PURPOSE 

The authority of the Congress to obtain 
information is clear from Article I of the 
Constitution and from interpretation of 
that power by the Supreme Court. The in- 
vestigatory power is so essential to the legis- 
lative function that it is implied from the 
general vesting of legislative power in Con- 
gress. Moreover, the power to investigate ex- 
tends beyond inquiries relating to the ad- 
ministration of existing laws, or the need 
for new laws. Congress must be able to in- 
quire into, and to pursue, evidence of cor- 
ruption, inefficiency, or waste to ensure 
that the nation’s laws are fully and fairly 
implemented. McGrain v. Daugherty, 275 
U.S. 135, 174-75, (1927); Watkins v. United 
States, 354 U.S. 178, 187 (1957); Barenblatt 
v. United States, 360 U.S. 109, 111 (1959). On 
four recent occasions, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has vindicated the fundamental 
Congressional interest in obtaining testimo- 
ny in furtherance of an investigation by re- 
solving that individuals be cited for con- 
tempt for failure to appear or to testify in 
response to compulsory process. Proceedings 

t G. Gordon Liddy, H. R. Rep. No. 93- 
453, 93rd Cong., Ist Sess. (1973); Proceed - 
ings Against Claude Powell, H.R.Rep. 95- 
1080, 95th Cong., 2nd Sess. (1978); Proceed- 
ings Against Hancho Kim, H.R.Rep. 95- 
1214, 95th Cong., 2nd Sess. (1978); Proceed- 
ings Against O. Robert Fordiani, H.R. Rep. 
96-1078, 96th Cong., 2nd Sess. (1980). 


% The Minutes of the Committee's April 26, 1983 
meeting reflect that a quorum (a majority of the 
Committee Members) was present for the vote on 
the contempt resolution. 
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Rule X of the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives charges the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce with jurisdiction 
over “interstate and foreign commerce gen- 
erally” and “public health.“ ' Under this 
authority, the Subcommittee on Commerce, 
Transportation, and Tourism, and the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce (then des- 
ignated as the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce), authored Title I of the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation, and Liability Act—commonly 
known as the Superfund Act. As the over- 
sight arm of the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce, the jurisdiction of the Subcom- 
mittee on Oversight and Investigations is 
concurrent with that of the parent Commit- 
tee. Under Rule X, the Subcommittee on 
Oversight and Investigations is charged 
with the responsibility to “review ... the 
application, administration, execution, and 
effectiveness of those laws. within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce and to oversee the “oper- 
ation of the Federal agencies . . having re- 
sponsibilities . . . for the administration and 
execution” of the laws within our jurisdic- 
tion. In addition, the Oversight Subcommit- 
tee is required to study any conditions or 
circumstances which may indicate the ne- 
cessity or desirability of enacting new or ad- 
ditional legislation” within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee. 

The Oversight Subcommittee’s involve- 
ment in finding solutions to the problems 
presented by hazardous waste has been sig- 
nificant and longstanding. The Subcommit- 
tee has held approximately 30 hearings and 
issued three reports on the subject of haz- 
ardous waste disposal since October 1978. 
The Subcommittee’s comprehensive report 
on hazardous waste disposal issued in Sep- 
tember 1979 played a major role in spurring 
enactment of the Superfund legislation in 
1980. The Subcommittee issued a report in 
October of 1979 on its own survey of waste 
disposal sites. The survey, which constituted 
the first national survey of its kind, identi- 
fied 3,383 disposal sites used since 1950 by 
the 53 largest domestic chemical companies. 
Approximately 2,000 of those sites were pre- 
viously unknown to EPA, and the Agency 
thereafter began its own survey of waste 
sites. 

The current investigation by the Subcom- 
mittee has raised serious questions about 
both the adequacy of the Superfund Act 
and the administration of that Act by the 
EPA. Further concerns have been raised 
that certain policies and procedures were in- 
stituted by senior management officials 
which delayed the effective implementation 
of the Superfund program. The Subcommit- 
tee long ago arrived at the point in its inves- 
tigation where the testimony of Rita Lavelle 
was critical to the effective pursuit of its in- 
quires. As the EPA official who was in 
charge of implementation of the laws ad- 
dressing the problem of hazardous wastes, 
her testimony is essential to the Subcom- 
mittee’s review of the effectiveness and ad- 
ministration of these laws, and of the effec- 
tiveness of Federal enforcement actions to 
require cleanup of hazardous waste sites by 
responsible parties and to recover Federal 
cleanup costs from responsible parties. 

In short, based upon clearly articulated 
jurisdiction and upon continuing substantial 
legislative and investigative activity, the au- 
thority and legislative purpose of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce and its 


n Pertinent portions of the Rules are set forth in 
Appendix VI. 
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Oversight Subcommittee to inquire into the 
EPA’s administration of Superfund—and to 
compel the attendance of the former official 
directly responsible for its implementation— 
is simply not open to question. 

IV. FINDINGS 


1. The Subcommittee on Oversight and 
Investigations of the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce has the jurisdiction and au- 
thority to conduct an investigation into the 
adequacy and administration of the Com- 
prehensive Environmental Response, Com- 
pensation, and Liability Act. 

2. In furtherance of that investigation, a 
subpoena ad testificandum was directed to 
Ms. Rita M. Lavelle. The subpoena was law- 
fully authorized on February 10, 1983 and 
was personally served on February 23, 1983. 

3. Ms. Lavelle's failure to appear as direct- 
ed by the subpoena constitutes a contuma- 
cious refusal to comply with the lawful 
process of the Subcommittee on Oversight 
and Investigations, the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce, and the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


The position of the Committee is that all 
substantive and procedural legal prerequi- 
sites have been satisfied to date and that 
the House of Representatives should adopt 
the following resolution to refer the matter 
to the appropriate U.S. Attorney. Title 
United States Code, Sections 192 and 194 
provide the necessary vehicles for taking 
this action. Section 192 provides the basis 
for indictment should a witness fail to 
appear in response to a subpoena. Section 
194 provides the vehicle for certifying such 
a result to the appropriate U.S. Attorney. 

It is the position of the Committee that 
the proceedings to date are in order, and we 
recommend that the House adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution to report the fact of the 
refusal of Rita M. Lavelle to appear and tes- 
tify at a meeting of the Subcommittee on 
Oversight and Investigations on March 21, 
1983, together with all the facts in connec- 
tion therewith to the end that she may be 
proceeded against as provided by law. 


VI. RECOMMENDATION 


The Committee recommends that the 
House respond to Ms. Lavelle's defiance of 
its lawful process by initiating the statutory 
procedures for having her prosecuted for 
contempt of Congress. Accordingly, the 
Committee submits the following resolution 
for adoption by the House of Representa- 
tives: 

RESOLUTION OF HOUSE THAT THE SPEAKER CER- 
TIFY THE REPORT OF RITA M. LAVELLE’S CON- 
TEMPT OF CONGRESS TO THE U.S. ATTORNEY 
FOR CRIMINAL PROSECUTION 
Resolved, that pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 192 

and 194, the Speaker of the House certify 

the report of the Committee on Energy and 

Commerce, detailing the refusal of Rita M. 

Lavelle to obey a lawful subpoena of the 

House of Representatives and to testify 

before the Subcommittee on Oversight and 

Investigations of the House Committee on 

Energy and Commerce, to the U.S. Attorney 

for the District of Columbia to prosecute 

the said Ms. Lavelle for contempt of Con- 
gress. 
APPENDIX I 

CHRONOLOGY OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVER- 
SIGHT AND INVESTIGATIONS SUBPOENAS DI- 
RECTED TO RITA M. LAVELLE 

FEBRUARY 10, 1983 

Subcommittee on Oversight and Investiga- 

tions authorizes the issuance of 39 subpoe- 
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nas including one directed to then EPA Ad- 
ministrator Anne M. Gorsuch for the pro- 
duction of all appointment books, diaries, 
calendars and telephone logs of former EPA 
official, Rita M. Lavelle, maintained by her 
or her staff. Another subpoena is directed to 
Ms. Lavelle calling for the production of 
records described in the subpoena to Admin- 
istrator Gorsuch, and also calling for her 
personal appearance before the Subcommit- 
tee on February 17, 1983. A third subpoena 
ad testificandum is also authorized for Ms. 
Lavelle's testimony at a later date. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1983 


Press accounts over this weekend quote 
Ms. Lavelle as indicating that she will coop- 
erate with Congressional Committees seek- 
ing to hear from her. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1983 

A.M.—Subcommittee counsel telephones 
Ms. Lavelle’s counsel, James Bierbower in 
an effort to arrange a mutually convenient 
service of process. Mr. Bierbower is advised 
of the subpoena's requirements. Bierbower 
says he will discuss the matter with his 
client and call back later in the day. 

5:30 P.M.—Not having heard from Mr. 
Bierbower, Subcommittee counsel places 


call to Mr. Bierbower. Counsel is informed 
that Mr. Bierbower is away from his desk 
but he will be given a message to return the 
call 


6:35 P.M.—Not having heard from Mr. 
Bierbower, Subcommittee counsel again 
calls Mr. Bierbower. Mr. Bierbower answers 
the phone and informs counsel that he will 
work on the matter that evening and re- 
quests that counsel telephone him at 9:00 
A.M. on February 15, 1983. Additionally, Mr. 
Bierbower mentions the existence of Ms. La- 
velle’s combination appointment book-calen- 
dar for 1982. Mr. Bierbower is reminded 
that all items of that nature are covered by 
the subpoena. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1983 


9:10 A.M.—Mr. Bierbower is telephoned by 
Subcommittee counsel. Bierbower confirms 
the existence of the 1982 appointment book- 
calendar, and indicates that he is consider- 
ing turning them over to the FBI. Once 
again, Mr. Bierbower is advised that the 
subpoena called for the production of these 
documents. Mr. Bierbower is further advised 
that a second subpoena calling for Ms. La- 
velle’s broad testimony at a later date pro- 
viding him ample time to prepare his client, 
has also been authorized. Mr. Bierbower 
says he is meeting with his client shortly 
and will respond that morning. 

12:25 P.M.—Not having heard from Mr. 
Bierbower, staff visits his law office with 
the intent to serve Ms. Lavelle. Mr. Bier- 
bower advises she is not present; he refuses 
to discuss the matter further; and, only 
after insistence by the staff, does he agree 
to call the staff later that afternoon. 

Midafternoon—Subcommittee Staff Direc- 
tor attempts unsuccessfully to talk to Mr. 
Bierbower, who does not return the call. 

1:30 P.M.—Subcommittee staff attempts 
unsuccessfully to serve Ms. Lavelle at her 
Arlington, Virginia apartment. 

7:35 P.M.—Subcommittee staff again at- 
tempts unsuccessfully to serve Ms. Lavelle 
at her Arlington, Virginia apartment. 
Female answers telephone call from staff, 
and identifies herself as a girlfriend of Ms. 
Lavelle's, but declines to give her name. She 
is given the staff's home and work phone 
numbers and is asked to have Ms. Lavelle 
return the call. Ms. Lavelle does not call. 
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FEBRUARY 16, 1983 


4:00 P.M.—Mr. Bierbower is served by 
staff with the first subpoena and is in- 
formed that it calls for the production of 
documents and testimony of his client 
before the Subcommittee the following 
morning. Mr. Bierbower acknowledges by 
signature, his receipt of the subpoena. He 
further indicates that certain documents 
called for in the subpoena—specifically Ms. 
Lavelle’s 1982 calendar—have been supplied 
to the Senate Committee on Environment 
and Public Works earlier that day. In re- 
sponse to the staff's inquiry, Mr. Bierbower 
tells staff that those books have been sup- 
plied voluntarily at his initiative. 

6:00 P.M.—Mrs. Gorsuch delivers material 
called for in the subpoena directed at her 
calling for documents of Ms. Lavelle. 

FEBRUARY 17, 1983 


11:05 A.M.—Subcommittee convenes hear- 
ing to receive documents and testimony in 
response to first subpoena. Ms. Lavelle does 
not appear. Subcommittee staff testifies to 
facts surrounding service and attempts of 
service of subpoena. 

FEBRUARY 18, 1983 


Chairman Dingell sends certified letter to 
Mr. Bierbower informing him that The 
Subcommittee views Ms. Lavelle's failure to 
appear last Thursday morning to be in 
direct defiance of a duly authorized subpoe- 
na of the House of Representatives”. The 
letter further states “When Ms. Lavelle ap- 
pears before the Subcommittee in response 
to the subpoena ad testificandum, the Sub- 
committee will also inquire into the full 
facts and circumstances surrounding Ms. La- 
velle’s failure to appear and produce docu- 
ments in response to a subpoena served 
upon you on February 16th.” 

Subcommittee hires professional process 
server to serve subpoena ad testificandum 
on Ms. Lavelle. Attempts to serve subpoena 
throughout the day are unsuccessful. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1983 
Professional process server makes several 
unsuccessful attempts to serve Ms. Lavelle 
thoughout the day. 
FEBRUARY 20, 1983 


Senator Chafee announces that Ms. La- 
velle will appear and testify before the 
Senate Committee on Environment and 
Public Works on Wednesday, February 23, 
1983, at 10:00 A.M. 

Professional process server is notified to 
halt further attempts at service; as it is the 
Subcommittee’s intent to serve Ms. Lavelle 
before her Senate appearance. 

FEBRUARY 22, 1983 

Staff arranges with the staff of the 
Senate Committee on Environment and 
Public Works to serve Ms. Lavelle in their 
offices prior to her 10:00 A.M. appearance. 

FEBRUARY 23, 1983 


9:47 A.M.—Ms. Lavelle is personally served 
with subpoena ad testificandum by Subcom- 
mittee staff in the offices of the Senate 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. Ms. Lavelle reads the subpoena and 
says “Okay”. Ms. Lavelle asks if she will be 
given the opportunity to review the Sub- 
committee’s material before she testifies on 
March 21. Ms. Lavelle is advised to contact 
the Subcommittee Staff Director in that 
regard. Mr. Bierbower directs Ms. Lavelle 
not to sign the subpoena acknowledging re- 
ceipt. 

10:00 A.M.—Ms. Lavelle testifies voluntari- 
ly before the Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. She testifies that: 
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Also for the record I will say I was not 
served a subpoena until this morning, I will 
be appearing tomorrow and have been work- 
ing with the House so as to appear when 
they deem it appropriate to appear and will 
stand by that commitment. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1983 


10:00 A.M.—Ms. Lavelle appears voluntari- 
ly before the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 


MARCH 4, 1983 


9:40 A.M.—Subcommittee receives letter 
from Mr. Bierbower to Chairman Dingell 
dated February 25, 1983 acknowledging re- 
ceipt of Chairman Dingell's letter of Febru- 
ary 18, 1983. Mr. Bierbower’s letter reads: 

Ms. Lavelle was not served personally with 
a subpoena which called for her appearance 
on February 17, 1983. Therefore, it is my po- 
sition that she was not obliged to appear. 

As you probably know, Ms. Lavelle was 
served personally, on February 23, with a 
subpoena calling for her appearance on 
March 21, 1983. 


MARCH 18, 1983 


4:00 P.M.—Subcommittee receives letter 
from Mr. Bierbower to Chairman Dingell 
dated March 17, 1983 and noted “BY 
HAND". Mr. Bierbower's letter states 


Please be advised that our client, Ms. Rita 
Lavelle, will not be present at 10:00 a.m. on 
March 21, 1983. We are filing a lawsuit 
which will set forth our position with re- 
spect to the subpoena. 

Ms. Lavelle is willing to appear before 
your Committee at some future date. How- 
ever, as Ms. Lavelle has stated, she left EPA 
“with her purse and handkerchief.” It 
seems only fair to permit her to review the 
files now in your Committee’s possession, 
prior to her testimony. 

May we arrange some time, in advance of 
the new hearing date, for Ms. Lavelle to 
review the documents? 


Subcommittee Staff Director telephones 
Mr. Bierbower to ask if he understands that 
the Subcommittee fully expects Ms. La- 
velle's testimony on Monday, and that 
should she not appear, the Chairman will 
seek a motion of contempt against Ms. La- 
velle. Mr. Bierbower indicates that he un- 
derstands these facts. 


MARCH 21, 1983 


10:00 A.M.—Subcommittee convenes hear- 
ing to receive the testimony of Rita Lavelle 
in response to subpoena ad ltestificandum. 
As a result of Ms. Lavelle’s failure to 
appear, the Subcommittee approves the fol- 
lowing resolution without objection: 


Resolved, that the Subcommittee on Over- 
sight and Investigations, conducting an in- 
vestigation under authority of Rules X and 
XI of the House of Representatives, finds 
Rita M. Lavelle in contempt of Congress for 
contumacious failure to appear and testify 
as called for by a subpoena ad testifican- 
dum authorized by the Subcommittee on 
February 10, 1983, issued on February 16, 
1983, and duly served on February 23, 1983, 
and the Subcommittee directs its Chairman 
to report such finding to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce for such action as 
the Committee deems appropriate. 


MARCH 23, 1983 
Subcommittee Staff Director, Michael 
Barrett, writes to Mr. Bierbower to advise 
him of the Subcommittee’s action and the 
intent of the Subcommittee to forward the 
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resolution to the full Committee during the 
week commencing April 11, 1983. 
MARCH 24, 1983 
Committee receives letter from Mr. Bier- 
bower to Chairman Dingell dated March 22, 
1983, and noted “BY HAND”. Mr. Bier- 
bower writes: 


Your Subcommittee’s contempt vote was a 
disappointment. However, Ms. Lavelle re- 
mains willing to appear at some future date. 
I still contend you should permit her to 
review the files now in your Committee's 
possession, prior to her testimony. 

May I again suggest that we arrange some 
time, in advance of a new hearing date, for 
Ms. Lavelle to review the documents? 

APRIL 12, 1983 


10:15 A.M.—Having received no further 
communication from Mr. Bierbower, Mr. 
Barrett places telephone call to him. Mr. 
Barrett was told that Mr. Bierbower was in 
a meeting. 

4:45 P.M.—Mr. Bierbower returns Mr. Bar- 
rett’s call. Mr. Barrett reminds Mr. Bier- 
bower that the Subcommittee expects to re- 
ceive Ms. Lavelle’s testimony, that certain 
documents will be made available for Ms. 
Lavelle's review, and that the Committee in- 
tends to consider the contempt resolution 
expeditiously in the absence of her appear- 
ance. Mr. Bierbower told Mr. Barrett he 
would talk to his client and call Mr. Barrett 
the next day, April 13. 

APRIL 18, 1983 


Committee on Energy and Commerce 
schedules meeting for April 26, 1983, to con- 
sider contempt resolution against Rita M. 
Lavelle. 

APRIL 20, 1983 


Mr. Barrett writes Mr. Bierbower to 


inform him of the Committee schedule and 
remind him of his unfulfilled promise to call 
back concerning Ms. Lavelle's availability 


and the offer to allow Ms. Lavelle to review 
certain documents in the possession of the 
Subcommittee. 

APPENDIX II 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT 
AND INVESTIGATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1983. 


Certified Mail—Return Receipt Requested 


JAMES J. BIERBOWER, Esquire, 
Bierbower & Bierbower, Eye Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BIERBOWER: As you know, on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 16th, the 
staff of the Subcommittee on Oversight and 
Investigations, served you with a subpoena 
directed to your client, Ms. Rita M. Lavelle. 
That subpoena called for Ms. Lavelle’s ap- 
pearance before the Subcommittee on 
Thursday, February 17th, and the produc- 
tion of certain documents called for in the 
attachment to that subpoena. The Subcom- 
mittee views Ms. Lavelle's failure to appear 
last Thursday morning to be in direct defi- 
ance of a duly authorized subpoena of the 
House of Representatives. I hope that you 
and Ms. Lavelle appreciate the gravity of 
this situation. I am enclosing a transcript of 
the Subcommittee’s hearing which was con- 
ducted on February 17th in Ms. Lavelle’s ab- 
sence. 

When staff of the Subcommittee dis- 
cussed this matter with you on Tuesday, 
February 15th, you were informed that the 
Subcommittee had also authorized the issu- 
ance of a subpoena ad testificandum calling 
for Ms. Lavelle's testimony at a subsequent 
date. I have directed that this subpoena be 
served forthwith. The Subcommittee’s origi- 
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nal intent in desiring Ms. Lavelle’s testimo- 
ny before the Subcommittee was to inquire 
into her actions in discharging her responsi- 
bilities as Assistant Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency. Now, 
however, when Ms. Lavelle appears before 
the Subcommittee in response to the sub- 
poena ad testificandum, the Subcommittee 
will also inquire into the full facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding Ms. Lavelle's fail- 
ure to appear and produce documents in re- 
sponse to a subpoena served upon you on 
February 16th. 

Please be advised that the Subcommittee's 
subpoena for documents in the possession of 
Ms. Lavelle remains in full force and effect. 
Continued refusal to frustrate the efforts of 
this Subcommittee’s discharge of its respon- 
sibilities will be dealt with appropriately. I 
am sure you must be aware of the potential 
liability of Ms. Lavelle in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Oversight and Investigations. 
Enclosure. 


INTERNATIONAL SQUARE SUITE 1275, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1983. 

In re Ms. Rita M. Lavelle. 

Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Oversight and 
Investigations, U.S. House of Represent- 
atives, Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sin: This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of February 18, 1983. 

Ms. Lavelle was not served personally with 
a subpoena which called for her appearance 
on February 17, 1983. Therefore, it is my po- 
sition that she was not obliged to appear. 

As you probably know, Ms. Lavelle was 
served personally, on February 23rd, with a 
subpoena calling for her appearance on 
March 21, 1983. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES J. BIERBOWER. 


INTERNATIONAL SQUARE SUITE 1275, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1983. 
In re Ms. Rita M. Lavelle. 


By hand 


Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 

Chairman, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Sin: Please be advised that our 
client, Ms. Rita Lavelle, will not be present 
at 10:00 a.m. on March 21, 1983. We are 
filing a lawsuit which will set forth our posi- 
tion with respect to the subpoena. 

Ms. Lavelle is willing to appear before 
your Committee at some future date. How- 
ever, as Ms. Lavelle has stated, she left EPA 
“with her purse and handkerchief.” It 
seems only fair to permit her to review the 
files now in your Committee’s possession, 
prior to her testimony. 

May we arrange some time, in advance of 
the new hearing date, for Ms. Lavelle to 
review the documents? 

Thanking you for your consideration, I 
am 

Respectfully, 
JAMES J. BIERBOWER. 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE 
Washington, D.C., March 23, 1983. 
JAMES J. BIERBOWER, Esquire, 
Bierbower and Bierbower, 1875 Eye Street, 
NW., Suite 1275, Washington, D.C. 
Dear MR. BIERBOWER: On Monday, March 
21, 1983, the Subcommittee on Oversight 
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and Investigations of the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce met in public session 
to receive the testimony of Rita M. Lavelle, 
a client of yours. Late on the preceding 
Friday afternoon you had advised the Sub- 
committee that Ms. Lavelle would not 
appear and testify. At the hearing, the 
Chairman called for the appearance of Ms. 
Lavelle. Upon her failure to appear, the 
Subcommittee then voted her to be cited for 
contempt. A copy of the resolution is at- 
tached. The Subcommittee anticipates that 
the resolution will be forwarded to the full 
Committee sometime during the week com- 
mencing April 11, 1983. 

At this point, the Subcommittee has made 
it clear that it believes the service of the 
subpoena was valid; that Ms. Lavelle did not 
have a valid basis for her failure to appear. 
During the period between February 23rd 
when she was subpoenaed and March 21st 
when she was due to appear, the Subcom- 
mittee heard no complaints concerning the 
effectiveness of service and received no re- 
quest for witness fees nor did it receive any 
other indications of potential problems 
from the witness. Indeed, the Subcommittee 
noted Ms. Lavelle’s public statements at the 
time of her appearance before the Senate 
and also noted your letter to us, dated Feb- 
ruary 25, 1983. At this point, while we have 
been able to examine copies of the pleadings 
that you have filed in your case in Federal 
District Court, we note no service has been 
made upon the potential defendants. 

If you wish to communicate with the Sub- 
committee on any matter, I urge you to do 
so expeditiously. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL F. BARRETT, Jr., 
Chief Counsel and Staff Director. 


Enclosure. 
BIERBOWER & BIERBOWER, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1983. 
In re Ms. Rita M. Lavelle. 


Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 

Chairman, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Your Subcommittee’s contempt 
vote was a disappointment. However, Ms. 
Lavelle remains willing to appear at some 
future date. I still contend you should 
permit her to review the files now in your 
Committee’s possession, prior to her testi- 
mony. 

May I again suggest that we arrange some 
time, in advance of a new hearing date, for 
Ms. Lavelle to review the documents? 

Thanking you for your consideration, I 
am 

Respectfully, 
JAMES J. BIERBOWER. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT AND 
INVESTIGATIONS, COMMITTEE ON 
ENERGY AND COMMERCE, 

Washington, D.C., April 20, 1983. 

JAMES J. BreERBOWER, Esquire, 

Bierbower & Bierbower, International 
Square, Suite 1275, 1875 Eye Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BIERBOWER: On Tuesday, April 
26, 1983 at 10:00 a.m. in Room 2123 Ray- 
burn House Office Building, the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce will consider the 
adoption of a resolution citing your client, 
Ms. Rita M. Lavelle, for contempt of Con- 
gress. This action follows the action taken 
by the Subcommittee on Oversight and In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce on March 21, 1983 as a result 
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of Ms. Lavelle’s failure to comply with a 
Subcommittee subpoena. In my letter of 
March 23, 1983, I furnished you with a copy 
of the resolution of contempt adopted by 
the Subcommittee. 

When you had not contacted the Subcom- 
mittee on April 12th, I called you. When we 
spoke I advised you the Subcommittee still 
requires the testimony of Ms. Lavelle. Al- 
though you assured me you would call me 
back concerning Ms. Lavelle's availability, 
you have not done so. Neither have you 
availed yourself of my earlier suggestion 
that you contact the Subcommittee. When 
we last spoke, I did indicate the Subcommit- 
tee will permit Ms. Lavelle to review certain 
materials in its files. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL F. BARRETT, Jr., 
Chief Counsel and Staff Director. 


BIERBOWER & BIERBOWER, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1983. 

By hand delivery to room 2323, Rayburn 
Building 

In re Rita M. Lavelle. 

MICHAEL F. BARRETT, Jr., Esquire, 

Chief Counsel and Staff Director, U.S. House 
of Representatives, Subcommittee on 
Oversight and Investigations, of the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sin: Thank you for your letter of 
April 20, 1983. 

Ms. Lavelle remains ready to testify 
before the Subcommittee. However, I re- 
spectfully request that you give her suffi- 
cient time to review all of the materials 
which pertain to the subjects upon which 
you desire her testimony, I appreciate your 
position that my client has had the opportu- 
nity, but in all candor she has been looking 
for a job in her home state of California. 
Furthermore, I have had other engage- 
ments of long standing. 

I have not been able to obtain a transcript 
of Ms. Lavelle’s most recent testimony 
before the House of Representatives. That 
testimony is important because of Chair- 
man Dingell's letter to the Department of 
Justice. 

I should also mention that Ms. Lavelle has 
testified approximately a dozen times earli- 
er before the House of Representatives. 
While I do not request the opportunity to 
review such testimony now, it may save time 
for everyone if you can obtain that earlier 
testimony. 

I also noted, in Friday's Wall Street Jour- 
nal, that the Teamsters Union Central 
State Pension Fund has filed suit against 
my client in Mobile, Alabama. Pg. 14. 

I trust you will reconsider, and that you 
will let me know the time and place so that 
we may coordinate our schedules with 
yours. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, I am 

Respectfully, 
JAMES J. BIERBOWER. 
APPENDIX III 
ORIGINAL 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


To Mark J. Raabe and/or Richard A. 
Frandsen and/or Benjamin M. Smethurst 
and/or Kenneth J. Vigue and/or Phyllis 
Freeman. 

You are hereby commanded to summon 
Rita M. Lavelle, 1201 South Eads Street, Ar- 
lington, Va., to be and appear before the 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investiga- 
tions/Energy and Commerce Committee of 
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the House of Representatives of the United 
States, of which Hon. John D. Dingell is 
chairman, in their chamber in the city of 
Washington, on Monday, March 21, 1983, in 
Room 2123 Rayburn House Office Building 
at the hour 10 a.m., then and there to testi- 
fy touching matters of inquiry committed to 
said Committee; and she is not to depart 
without leave of said Committee. 

Herein fail not, and make return of this 
summons. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, at the city of Washington, this 16th 
day of February, 1983. 

JOHN D. DINGELL, Chairman. 

Attest: 

BENJAMIN J. GUTHRIE, Clerk. 
ORIGINAL 


Subpena for Rita M. Lavelle, 1201 South 
Eads Street, Arlington, Va., before the Com- 
mittee on the Energy and Commerce/Sub- 
committee on Oversight and Investigations. 

Served by Ben Smethurst, at 9:47 a.m., 


Feb. 23, 1983. 
PHYLLIS K. FREEMAN, 
House of Representatives. 


APPENDIX IV 
[Memorandum] 


To: The Honorable John D. Dingell, Chair- 
man 


From: Subcommittee staff 
Re: Ms. Lavelle’s “Lawsuit” 


On Friday, March 18, 1983 (the last busi- 
ness day before her scheduled testimony on 
March 21, 1983), James Bierbower, Esquire, 
filed a lawsuit on Ms. Lavelle's behalf seek- 
ing injunctive and declaratory relief from 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The complaint names as 
defendants the House of Representatives, 
the Energy and Commerce Committee and 
its Oversight and Investigations Subcommit- 
tee, Chairman Dingell, and the Clerk of the 
House, Edmund Henshaw, Jr. It asks the 
court to quash the subpoena ad ftestifican- 
dum, to enjoin any action to enforce it, and 
to declare that the subpoena is invalid and 
that its enforcement would be unconstitu- 
tional. 

The staff considers this lawsuit to be friv- 
olous. It lacks a legal basis. It lacks a factual 
basis. Each of the essential allegations made 
by Mr. Bierbower on Ms. Lavelle's behalf is 
spurious. The complaint alleges that the 
subpoena was not authorized by a majority 
of the Subcommittee Members voting, a ma- 
jority being present. This is false. It alleges 
that service was defective because Ms. La- 
velle’s presence at that time was the result 
of her appearance as a witness before the 
Senate. In fact, service was not defective. 
Moreover, it should be noted that Ms. La- 
velle chose to appear voluntarily before the 
Senate Committee. It alleges the subpoena 
was ineffective because fees for per diem 
and travel were not tendered to Ms. Lavelle. 
In fact, the Rules of the House do not re- 
quire the tendering of fees or per diem. It 
challenges the failure to make the Subcom- 
mittee's files available to Ms. Lavelle in ad- 
vance of her testimony so that she may 
review them and refresh herself as to the 
areas of the Subcommittee’s inquiry. In 
fact, no witness has the right to such access. 
Even so, in the spirit of fairness the Chief 
Counsel to the Subcommittee on two occa- 
sions offered to make Ms. Lavelle’s personal 
papers obtained by the Subcommittee avail- 
able to her for review in advance of her tes- 
timony. Finally, the suit“ alleges that 
there is no legitimate legislative purpose 
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supporting issuance of the subpoena. This is 
transparently false. The Subcommittee has 
a significant, continuing, and unquestion- 
able legislative purpose underlying this in- 
vestigation. 

Perhaps the most eloquent evidence of 
the thoroughly specious quality of this 
“lawsuit” is that the complaint has, to this 
day, never been served on any named de- 
fendant. 


APPENDIX V 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1983. 


[Memorandum] 


Re: Civil suits commenced by witnesses to 
block congressional subpoenas. 

Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Oversight and 
Investigations, Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

You have inquired concerning the effect, 
if any, of a civil suit filed on behalf of a wit- 
ness subpoenaed to appear before the Sub- 
committee seeking to enjoin implementa- 
tion of the subpoena or declare it illegal or 
unconstitutional. 

It is settled beyond peradventure of doubt 
that the courts will not interfere in the leg- 
islative process by way of enjoining imple- 
mentation of a subpoena or declaring that it 
is an illegal or unconstitutional exercise of 
legislative authority. Eastland v. United 
States Servicemens Fund, 421 U.S. 491 
(1975). 


. .. The issuance of a subpoena pursuant 
to an authorized investigation is similarly 
an indispensable ingredient of lawmaking; 
without it our recognition that the act 
“of authorizing” is protected would be 
meaningless. To hold that Members of Con- 
gress are protected for authorizing an inves- 
tigation, but not for issuing a subpoena in 
exercise of that authorization, would be a 
contradiction denigrating the power granted 
to Congress in Art. I and would indirectly 
impair the deliberations of Congress. 421 
U.S. at 505. 

Even before the Supreme Court's pro- 
nouncement in Eastland, the law of this cir- 
cuit clearly established that a witness could 
not obtain injunctive or declaratory relief 
against a congressional subpoena, and at- 
tempts to do so have been universally reject- 
ed on several grounds. Pauling v. Eastland, 
288 F.2d 126 (1960) (action for declaration 
that Senate subpoena was unconstitution- 
al); Cole v. McClellan, 439 F.2d 534 (D.C. 
Cir. 1970) (same); Sanders v. McClellan, 463 
F.2d 894 (D.C. Cir. 1972) (same); Ansara v. 
Eastland, 442 F.2d 751 (D.C. Cir. 1971) 
(same); See also, Hearst v. Black, 87 F.2d 68 
(1936) (action to enjoin Senate from copy- 
ing and using telegraphic messages allegedly 
obtained from illegal search and seizure); 
Methodist Federation for Social Action v. 
Eastland, 141 F. Supp. 729 (D.D.C. 1956) 
(three-judge court) (action to declare uncon- 
stitutional resolution authorizing printing 


understand that the lawyer representing Rita 
M. Lavelle has filed such a suit, although as of 
today service of the complaint has not been 
achieved. 

This memorandum will address only the thresh- 
old issue whether a witness can obtain injunctive or 
declaratory relief against a congressional subpoena 
and nothing herein should be construed to concede 
or recognize the validity of any claims the witness 
has respecting alleged infirmities in the subpoena. 
To the extent the witness has such claims, the ex- 
clusive avenue for judicial review is through the 
criminal contempt statute. 2 U.S.C. §§ 192-194. 
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and distribution of a report charging plain- 
tiffs were a communist front organization); 
Doe v. McMillan, 412 U.S. 306 (1973) (action 
seeking to declare unconstitutional and ille- 
gal authorization by committee to print and 
distribute report). 

If there remained a scintilla of doubt con- 
cerning the fatal defects in suits against the 
implementation of congressional subpoenas, 
those doubts should have been laid to rest 
last month when Judge John Lewis Smith 
decided the case of United States v. House of 
Representatives Civil Action No. 82-3583 
(D.D.C issued Feb. 1, 1983), an action for in- 
junctive and declaratory relief filed against 
the House and certain of its members by the 
Department of Justice following the cita- 
tion of Anne (Gorsuch) Burford for con- 
tempt of Congress. 

In granting the House of Representatives 
motion to dismiss the suit, Judge Smith rec- 
ognized that a witness is confined to chal- 
lenging a congressional subpoena through 
the “orderly and often approved means” of 
the criminal contempt statute.* 


The statutory provisions concerning pen- 
alties for contempt of Congress, 2 U.S.C. 
§ 192 and § 194, constitute an orderly and 
often approved means of vindicating consti- 
tutional claims arising from a legislative in- 
vestigation.” Sanders v. McClellan, 463 F.2d 
894, 899 (D.C. Cir. 1972). Under these provi- 
sions, constitutional claims and other objec- 
tions to congressional investigatory proce- 
dures may be raised as defenses in a crimi- 
nal prosecution. United States v. House of 
Representatives, Civil Action No. 82-3583, 
supra, Slip Op. at 5. 

Accordingly, the suit is wholly without 
basis or validity and the committee may 
proceed without reference to any such suit. 

STANLEY M. BRAND, 
General Council to the Clerk. 
APPENDIX VI 
RULE X. ESTABLISHMENT AND JURISDICTION OF 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
THE COMMITTEES AND THEIR JURISDICTION 


1. There shall be in the House the follow- 
ing standing committees, each of which 
shall have the jurisdiction and related func- 
tions assigned to it by this clause and 
clauses 2, 3, 4; and all bills, resolutions, and 
other matters relating to subjects within 
the jurisdiction of any standing committee 
as listed in this clause shall (in accordance 
with the subject to clause 5) be referred to 
such committees; as follows: 


s * * . s 


(h) Committee on Energy and Commerce. 
(1) Interstate and foreign commerce, gen- 
erally. 


(16) Public health and quarantine. 

(17) Health and health facilities, except 
health care supported by payroll deduc- 
tions. 


GENERAL OVERSIGHT RESPONSIBILITIES 


2. (a) In order to assist the House in— 
(1) its analysis, appraisal, and evaluation 
of (A) the application, administration, exe- 


3 One measure of how well settled the foregoing 
proposition has become is the relative speed with 
which the case was dismissed. The complaint was 
originally filed on December 16, 1982 and the 
House's motion to dismiss was filed on December 
29, 1982. The Department of Justice responded on 
January 10, 1983 and the case was heard on Febru- 
ary 1, 1983 and dismissed two (2) days later. 
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cution, and effectiveness of the laws enacted 
by the Congress, or (B) conditions and cir- 
cumstances which may indicate the necessi- 
ty or desirability of enacting new or addi- 
tional legislation, and 

(2) its formulation, consideration, and en- 
actment of such modifications of or changes 
in those laws, and of such additional legisla- 
tion, as may be necessary or appropriate. 
the various standing committees shall have 
oversight responsiblities as provided in para- 
graph (b). 

(bi) Each standing committee (other 
than the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Committee on the Budget) shall review 
and study, on a continuing basis, the appli- 
cation, administration, execution, and effec- 
tiveness of those laws, or parts of laws, the 
subject matter of which is within the juris- 
diction of that committee, and the organiza- 
tion and operation of the Federal agencies 
and entities having responsibilities in or for 
the administration and execution thereof, 
in order to determine whether such laws 
and the programs thereunder are being im- 
plemented and carried out in accordance 
with the intent of the Congress and wheth- 
er such programs should be continued, cur- 
tailed, or eliminated. In addition, each such 
committee shall review and study any condi- 
tions or circumstances which may indicate 
the necessity or desirability of enacting new 
or additional legislation within the jurisdic- 
tion of that committee (whether or not any 
bill or resolution has been introduced with 
respect thereto), and shall on a continuing 
basis undertake future research and fore- 
casting on matters within the jurisdiction of 
that committee. Each such committee 
having more than twenty members shall es- 
tablish an oversight subcommittee, or re- 
quire its subcommittees, if any, to conduct 
oversight in the areas of their respective ju- 
risdiction, to assist in carrying out its re- 
sponsibilities under this subparagraph. The 
establishment of oversight subcommittees 
shall in no way limit the responsibility of 
the subcommittee with legislative jurisdic- 
tion from carrying out their oversight re- 
sponsibilities. 


SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS ON RESOLUTION 
CONTEMPT AGAINST Rita M. LAVELLE 


We take this opportunity to concur in the 
findings, conclusions, and recommendations 
of the Committee. The Resolution recom- 
mends that the House of Representatives 
find Rita M. Lavelle, the former Assistant 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, in contempt of the House for 
failure to appear and testify before the Sub- 
committe on Oversight and Investigations 
as required pursuant to a subpoena author- 
ized by the Subcommittee on February 10, 
1983, issued on February 16, 1983, and 
served personally on Ms. Lavelle on Febru- 
ary 23, 1983. 

It serves no purpose to speculate on the 
testimony that Ms. Lavelle might offer 
upon her appearance. However, the testimo- 
ny of Ms. Lavelle is essential to the conduct 
of the full investigation which the Subcom- 
mittee has been pursuing into the adminis- 
tration of the Superfund hazardous waste 
law. The Subcommittee has conducted 12 
days of hearings and interviewed a substan- 
tial number of current and former EPA em- 
ployees in either open or Executive Session 
in the course of its investigation. Each of 
these individuals, plus two additional wit- 
nesses from the Department of Justice, has 
appeared before the Subcommittee under 
subpoena. Each has complied with the Sub- 
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committee's legal process, even though vir- 
tually all of the witnesses who have ap- 
peared have possessed no prior experience 
in testifying before Committees of Congress. 
Further, many of the witnesses may have 
harbored apprehensions concerning wheth- 
er the Subcommittee’s compulsory process 
for both their testimony and production of 
records and documents might have implied 
Subcommittee examination of their own 
personal conduct and activity in regard to 
the Superfund program. Notwithstanding, 
each of the subpoenaed individuals ap- 
peared. Rita Lavelle did not. 

We are of the firm view that Ms. Lavelle 
should be treated no differently than any 
other witness. She should also be held re- 
sponsibile for her own conduct. Her position 
at EPA as Assistant Administrator of the 
Office of Solid Waste and Emergency Re- 
sponse vested in her the primary responsi- 
bility for the administration of the Super- 
fund hazardous waste program and the de- 
velopment of fundamental Agency policy re- 
garding such decisions as the treatment of 
mining waste, State financial contributions, 
factors affecting the prioritization of sites, 
and other issues. Consequently, the current 
inquiries of the Subcommittee into the Su- 
perfund program cannot be concluded with- 
out her testimony. 

Ms. Lavelle has indicated in past testimo- 
ny before other Committees of Congress 
that her actions as Assistant Administrator 
were always proper. If Ms. Lavelle main- 
tains this view, then we are puzzled as to 
why she would not welcome the opportunity 
to come before the Subcommittee on Over- 
sight and Investigations to tell her story. 
The perception of the public, as well as the 
Congress, concerning Ms. Lavelle’s perform- 
ance at EPA will certainly not be enhanced 
by her failure to cooperate and participate 
in legitimate oversight hearings into this 
program. 

The House cannot fail to act in response 
to such a flagrant failure of an individual to 
comply with the duly-authorized, duly- 
served, and jurisdictionally-appropriate sub- 
poena of one of its Committees or Subcom- 
mittees. 

The decision on February 10, 1983, by the 
Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee 
to authorize the subpoena for Rita Lavelle 
was made unanimously by voice vote. Fol- 
lowing Ms. Lavelle's failure to appear before 
the Subcommittee on March 21, 1983, the 
Subcommittee again voted unanimously by 
voice vote to recommend that she be found 
in contempt. On April 26, the Full Commit- 
tee unanimously, by voice vote, adopted the 
Resolution of Contempt and ordered it re- 
ported to the House of Representatives. 

We urge our colleagues to send a strong 
message to those who would flaunt, ignore 
or repudiate the legitimate legal process of 
this body and its duly-constituted Commit- 
tees and Subcommittees. 


JAMES T. BROYHILL. 
NORMAN F. LENT. 
EDWARD R. MADIGAN. 
MATTHEW J. RINALDO. 
Tom CORCORAN. 
WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER. 
Bos WHITTAKER. 

Don RITTER. 

Dan Coats. 

Jack FIELDS. 
MICHAEL G. OXLEY. 
Howarp C. NIELSON. 
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BUSINESS-HIGHER EDUCATION 
FORUM RELEASES STUDY ON 
SCOPE OF AMERICAN COM- 
PETITIVE PROBLEMS 


(Mr. LAFALCE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, in my 
view the most important long-term 
economic challenge facing America is 
to restore its industrial competitive- 
ness in the world marketplace. 

Over the past weekend, the Busi- 
ness-Higher Education Forum released 
a study endorsed by the heads of sev- 
eral major corporations and American 
universities which outlines the scope 
of our competitive problems and the 
need to take immediate action to re- 
verse current trends. 

I recommend the report to all Mem- 
bers of the House, and will be provid- 
ing them with copies of the report 
later in the week. 

Representatives of the Business- 
Higher Education Forum will be meet- 
ing with the President and certain 
Cabinet officials on May 26, and the 
Subcommittee on Economic Stabiliza- 
tion will be hosting a breakfast for the 
group earlier that day. 

I hope that both the administration 
and Members of Congress pay very 
careful attention to the analysis and 
recommendations provided in this 
report. Over the course of the coming 
year, the House Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, which I chair, will 
hold a series of exhaustive hearings 
into every facet of our country’s indus- 
trial policy, with the intent of bringing 
legislation to the House floor during 
this Congress. 

The subcommittee intends to work 
closely with the Business-Higher Edu- 
cation Forum during this period to 
help effect some of the changes in 
Government policy and organization 
which this group recognizes is needed, 
if America is to regain its economic 
strength and stability. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


(Mr. WAXMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, if time 
permits before we adjourn I plan 
today to introduce a bill that will pro- 
vide health insurance coverage for the 
unemployed people in our Nation. As 
many of us have become aware we find 
ourselves locked into a situation in 
this country where so much of our 
health coverage is based on an em- 
ployee-employer relationship. When 
we find unemployment expanding as 
we now see the case with up to around 
12 million Americans, they lose their 
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health insurance benefits when they 
lose their jobs. 

We are proposing in this legislation 
to provide an opportunity for those 
people to get some kind of health in- 
surance coverage until they get back 
on their feet and back on a payroll. 
Unless these people have some special 
intervention by Government to cover 
them, they will not have available to 
them health care services unless they 
become poor enough to go on welfare 
and then to be eligible for medicaid. 

This is a situation that we ought not 
to tolerate. People will go without 
health coverage and their children will 
go without the basic health services 
that may be needed to keep them 
functioning. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope our col- 
leagues would join with us in this leg- 
islation. It would provide an opportu- 
nity, as we have tied to welfare a med- 
icaid component and to social security 
the medicare system, to unemploy- 
ment compensation we would attach a 
special ability for those who are re- 
ceiving compensation because they 
have lost their jobs or who have re- 
ceived unemployment compensation in 
the past 2 years to be eligible for a 
very minimum package of benefits. 

Our package would provide at the 
present time 9 hospital stays and 10 
outpatient visits, a very modest pack- 
age of benefits but all that we can 
afford with the amount of money that 
has been provided for this purpose in 
the House-passed budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope to have the op- 
portunity to present this bill to the 
House and that the Congress will pass 
the bill onto the President of the 
United States to take care of maybe as 
much as 21 million Americans over the 
course of a year who would not have 
available to them health insurance 
benefits. 


WASHINGTON CENTER FOR THE 

STUDY OF SERVICES: LOOK- 
ING OUT FOR CONSUMERS’ 
CHECKBOOKS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 

order of the House, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
common complaint that the only news 
that we hear any more is the bad news; 
that these days the good people and 
the good things they do often go un- 
mentioned, if not unnoticed. I would 
like to reverse that trend by today 
mentioning an organization whose 
work has not gone unnoticed—the 
Washington Center for the Study of 
Services, publisher of the Washington 
Consumers’ Checkbook. 

Founded 7 years ago, the Washing- 
ton Center for the Study of Services is 
a nonprofit organization whose pur- 
pose is to help consumers get the best 
quality services at the best possible 
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prices. Employees of the center 
canvass the area with an eye open to 
both bargains and rip-offs. Hundreds 
of consumers are asked to complete 
surveys in which they rate various 
firms and the quality of the services 
the consumer received from them. All 
of this data is compiled in the Wash- 
ington Consumers’ Checkbook—one of 
the most accurate and helpful con- 
sumer guides available today. 

Each Checkbook is devoted to sub- 
jects of particular interest to consum- 
ers. This spring the center provided 
consumers with a full issue on individ- 
ual retirement accounts (IRA’s). The 
report includes a section on commonly 
asked questions about IRA’s and a 
complete discussion on the various in- 
vestment options and who offers 
them—banks, savings and loans, and 
money market and mutual funds. It 
also contains a wealth of information 
on what factors a consumer needs to 
consider in planning for retirement. 
The report is filled with wrap-up 
sections and charts that really bring 
the information together so that con- 
sumers can compare the alternatives. 
For example, one charts shows what a 
$2,000 investment would be worth 
after taxes under the various options. 
Specific data on more than 100 local 
institutions and the IRA’s they offer is 
also provided. 

Another recent issue includes infor- 
mation on the Washington area’s best 
hospital emergency departments and 
auto repair shops. Each article con- 
tains invaluable pointers on the kinds 
of factors consumers need to consider 
in selecting services. For example, the 
report on hospital emergency depart- 
ments includes information about the 
cost and response time of ambulance 
services, capabilities of emergency 
room staff, hospital backup facilities 
and followup care. It gives clear and 
concise instructions on what a con- 
sumer should do and where he or she 
should go depending on whether the 
situation is life-threatening, urgent or 
nonurgent. The article contains a very 
helpful chart with the ratings various 
hospitals received on a variety of fac- 
tors. 

The report on auto repair shops is 
equally impressive. More than 300 
Washington area firms are rated on 
several points including competence, 
promptness, and cost. The report con- 
tains tips on how to choose a shop and 
how to evaluate a mechanic. Of par- 
ticular use are charts that lists the 
shops according to what types of auto- 
mobiles they repair. 

I would like to compliment the 
center on these articles and on all of 
its fine work. The publishers of Check- 
book are providing consumers with the 
vital information they need to make 
informed decisions in the marketplace. 
My only hope is that the center will 
eventually be able to expand its activi- 
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ties to offer similar services to con- 
sumers across America. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 

order of the House, the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. PEPPER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
12 of last week, I was honored to 
accept the coveted American Liberties 
Medallion of the American Jewish 
Committee at its annual meeting in 
New York. The medallion is the high- 
est honor that can be bestowed by 
that distinguished organization. 

Due to this significant occasion I 
was forced to be absent during a por- 
tion of the afternoon and regret miss- 
ing the following votes, on which I 
could not be paired, or express a pref- 
erence: Rollcall No. 110, Gregg amend- 
ment to H.R. 2066, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Authorization Act 
for fiscal year 1984; rollcall No. 112, 
the Science and Technology Commit- 
tee amendment—providing for later 
authorization of fiscal year 1984 
Clinch River breeder funding—to H.R. 
2587, the Department of Energy Civil- 
ian Research and Development Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal year 1984; 
rollcall No. 113, Mineta amendment to 
the same bill; rollcall No. 114, Winn 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute to the same bill; rollcall No. 115, 
Rangel amendment to the same bill; 
and rollcall No. 116, on passage of the 
bill. 

Had I been present I would have 
voted “no” on rollcall No. 110, the 
Gregg amendment; “aye” on rollcall 
No. 112, the committee amendment; 
“aye” on rollcall No. 113, the Mineta 
amendment; no“ rollcall No. 114, the 
Winn amendment; “aye” on rollcall 
No. 115, the Rangel amendment; and 
“aye” on rollcall No. 116, on passage of 
H.R. 2587. 6 


BAIL REFORM LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

% Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
today, I am pleased to introduce a bill 
to modify the provisions of the Bail 
Reform Act of 1968. The text of the 
bill is derived from the position adopt- 
ed by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States in its March 1983 meet- 
ing. In addition, the basic approach 
taken in the bill comports with the po- 
sition of the American Bar Association 
and other leading legal organizations.' 


The bill contains the following provisions relat- 
ing to the Federal criminal justice system: 

(a) Courts are permitted to assess dangerousness 
in deciding which conditions to impose on a re- 
leased defendant; 

(b) The use of financial conditions to assure com- 
munity safety is prohibited: 
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Crime and fear of crime pervades 
much of the discussion in legislative 
bodies across the country. Frequently, 
these discussions have been critical of 
the practices of various courts with re- 
spect to the question of when and 
whether to release a person before 
trial. Much of the rhetoric on this sub- 
ject focuses on the cases of crimes 
committed by persons while on pre- 
trial release. Such concerns are legiti- 
mate, but in my view, an exclusive 
focus on such events may produce mis- 
leading public policy results. 

Any assessment of pretrial practices 
must weigh the competing values and 
interests at stake at the pretrial stage 
of the criminal process. Persons 
charged with crimes are presumed in- 
nocent and have certain constitutional 
rights that must be protected. Among 
the rights protected are the right to a 
fair trial, the right to due process, to 
be free from excessive bail, and to be 
free from cruel and unusual punish- 
ment. As with all constitutional rights, 
these individual liberties inure to the 
benefit of all citizens. 

Among the values that coexist with 
the aforementioned constitutional pro- 
tections are the right of the public to 
domestic tranquility, the need to pre- 
serve scarce public resources, and the 
desire for a speedy adjudication of 
criminal cases. 

In order to effectuate this balance, 
policymakers must be extremely cau- 
tious about assessing the nature of the 
systemic problems before attempting 
to legislate. For this reason, the Sub- 
committee on Courts, Civil Liberties, 
and the Administration of Justice, 
which I chair, will hold a series of 
oversight hearings in June concerning 
current bail practices. The witnesses 
for these hearings will include repre- 
sentatives of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, leading researchers 
and academicians in the field. 
Through these hearings, it is my hope 
that the subcommittee will be able to 
answer the following questions: 

First. How frequently is money bail 
used? Which types of money bail prac- 
tices prevail? To what extent do pros- 
ecutors and the courts inquire into the 
sources of pretrial security? 

Second. To what extent is crime 
committed by persons while on release 


(c) The authority of the courts to detain a person 
who is a flight risk is clarified; 

(d) A mandatory condition of not committing a 
new crime is imposed on all releasees; 

(e) Persons who are released and who, after a 
hearing, are found to have committed a new of- 
fense may be detained pending trial; 

(f) The authority of the courts and prosecutors to 
inquire into the sources of money bail is clarified; 

(g)The Government is granted the right to 
appeal from release decisions; 

(h) The standard of review for release decisions 
after conviction is clarified to place the burden on 
the defendant; and 

U) The entire Bail Reform Act is sunsetted after 5 
years so as to guarantee a prompt congressional 
review of these changes. 
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pending trial? What types of crimes 
are involved? What is the conviction 
rate for such offenses? What are the 
current penalties for pretrial crime? 
Are concurrent or consecutive sen- 
tences used? Are the penalties for non- 
appearance proportionate to the sever- 
ity of the offenses where nonappear- 
ance is most frequent? How frequently 
is excessive money bail used as a sub 
rosa method of achieving pretrial de- 
tention of an allegedly dangerous of- 
fender? 

Third. How do the Federal pretrial 
and State pretrial systems differ? 
With respect to the issues listed 
above? Does each system have differ- 
ent types of offenders? 

Fourth. What is the efficacy of pre- 
trial services and pretrial diversion on 
increasing appearance rates, and on 
reducing pretrial criminality? 

Fifth. How many States permit pre- 
trial detention based on prediction or 
assessment of dangerousness? Has the 
constitutionality of such provisions 
been upheld in the courts? What have 
been the results of these provisions 
with respect to jail overcrowding and 
reduction in pretrial crime? 

Sixth. What is the current state of 
the art with respect to predictions of 
dangerousness? How accurate are such 
predictions; that is, false positives and 
false negatives? 

Seventh. Are the various proposed 
Federal pretrial detention statutes 
constitutional? 


CONCLUSION 

The bill I am introducing today rep- 
resents a valid attempt to resolve some 
of the legal and policy questions pre- 
sented in the pretrial area. I know 
other Members have different points 
of view on this subject. I hope that in 
the months ahead we can work togeth- 
er to fashion a legislative response 
that is based on the realities of the 
current Federal pretrial system. 
Through the hearing process, we will 
begin the winnowing process that is 
central to a tempered, measured, and 
proportionate legislative initiative in 
this area. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Michl. (at the request of Mr. 
Lott), for today and the balance of 
the week, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore, entered, was grant- 
ed to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RICHARDSON) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 
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Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Pepper, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. LaFatce, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Roprno, for 60 minutes, May 19. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PASHAYAN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GREEN. 

Mr. PoRTER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RICHARDSON) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. MILLER of California. 

Mr. AuCorn. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
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Mr. RODINO. 
Mr. MINISH. 
Mr. SISISKY. 
Mr. CLAY. 

Mr. RATCHFORD. 
Mr. RANGEL. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 884. An act to provide for the use and 
distribution of funds awarded the Red Lake 
Band of Chippewa Indians in docket num- 
bered 15-72 of the U.S. Court of Claims; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 
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S. 957. An act to provide for an increase in 
the number of members of the Congression- 
al Award Board, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, May 17, 1983, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXPENDITURE REPORTS CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 


Reports of various House commit- 
tees concerning the foreign currencies 
and U.S. dollars utilized by them 
during the first quarter of calendar 
year 1983 in connection with foreign 
travel pursuant to Public Law 95-384 
are as follows: 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1983 
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= if foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S currency is used, enter amount expended. 


25,198.72 


E de h GARZA, Chairman, Apr. 29, 1983. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1983 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1983— 
Continued 
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MELVIN PRICE, Chairman, Apr, 30, 1983. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND 
MAR. 31, 1983—Continued 
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US. dollar 
Foreign 


currency o US. 
currency ? 


FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN, Chairman, Apr. 29, 1983. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1983 
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JAMES R. JONES, Chairman, Apr. 26, 1983 


OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1983 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 
1983—Continued 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
2 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1983 
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2 If foreign currency is used, enter US. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1983 


Date pet diem * Transportation Other purposes 


17,434.87 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1983— 
Continued 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1983— 
Continued 
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+ Represents additional subsistence to cover unanticipated additional expenses while in official travel status. 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Chairman, Apr. 29, 1983. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 
1983 
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OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND 
MAR. 31, 1983 
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2 if foreign currency is used, enter US. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. WALTER B. JONES, Chai Apr. 21, 1983 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, PERMANENT SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 
31, 1983 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 
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2 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


WILLIAM D. FORD, Chairman, Apr. 27, 1983. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND TRANSPORTATION, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND 
MAR. 31, 1983 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND TRANSPORTATION, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND 
MAR. 31, 1983—Continued 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 
1983—Continued 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1983 
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2 if foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
G V. MONTGOMERY, Chairman, Apr. 28, 1983. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1983 


Date 
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T tion by Department of Defense 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1136. A letter from the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting a 
report on the adequacy, effectiveness, and 
equity of the formula used for allocation of 
funds under title 1 of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1974, pursuant 
to section 113 of Public Law 96-399; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

1137. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Department of Education, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to increase the 
authorization of appropriations levels for 
certain education programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

1138. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting proposed final prior- 
ities for the training program for special 
programs staff and leadership personnel, 
pursuant to section 431(d) of the General 
Education Provisions Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1139. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting proposed final regula- 
tions establishing the 1984-85 Pell grant 
family contribution schedule, pursuant to 
section 124 of Public Law 97-92, section 
482(aX2) of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended, and section 431(d)(1) of 
the General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
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1140. A letter from the executive director. 
American Chemical Society, transmitting 
the annual report and audit of the organiza- 
tion for calendar year 1982, pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 of Public Law 88-504; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1141. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the National Climate Pro- 
gram Act to authorize appropriations for 
the carrying out of the provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


[Pursuant to the order of the House on May 
12, 1983, the following reports were filed 
on May 13, 1983) 


Mr. MONTGOMERY: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 2355. A bill to establish 
an emergency program of job training as- 
sistance for disabled veterans and veterans 
of the Vietnam era; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 98-116). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 2920. A bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to revise and 
extend certain health-care p: of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and for other 
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DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, Chairman, Apr. 28, 1983 


purposes. (Rept. No. 98-117). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 2948. A bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
the Administrator of Veterans“ Affairs to 
provide mortgage assistance to veterans 
with loans guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in order to avoid foreclosure of 
such loans, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 98-118). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 500. A bill to repeal 
sections 301 through 308 of the Tax Equity 
and Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982, which 
impose withholding on interest and divi- 
dends. (Rept. No. 98-119). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 2973. A bill to repeal 
the withholding of tax from interest and 
dividends (Rept. No. 98-120). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 2990. A bill to in- 
crease the temporary public debt limit, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 98-121). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BOLAND: Permanent Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence. H.R. 2760. A bill to 
amend the Intelligence Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 1983 to prohibit U.S. support 
for military or paramilitary operations in 
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Nicaragua and to authorize assistance, to be 
openly provided to governments of coun- 
tries in Central America, to interdict the 
supply of military equipment from Nicara- 
gua and Cuba to individuals, groups, organi- 
zations, or movements seeking to overthrow 
governments of countries in Central Amer- 
ica; with amendments (Rept. No. 98-122, 
Pt.). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN: Committee on Bank- 
ing Finance and Urban Affairs. H.R. 1. A 
bill to amend and extend certain Federal 
laws that establish housing and community 
and neighborhood development and preser- 
vation programs, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 98-123). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN: Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. H.R. 10. A 
bill to amend the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965 and the Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Act of 
1965; with amendments (Rept. No. 98-52, Pt. 
II). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ALBOSTA; Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 2717. A bill to amend 
the Ethics in Government Act of 1978 to 
make certain changes in the authority of 
the Office of Government Ethics, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 98-89, Pt. II). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FUQUA: Committee on Science and 
Technology. H.R. 2465. A bill to authorize 
appropriations for the Earthquake Hazards 
Reduction Act of 1977 and the Federal Fire 
Prevention and Control Act of 1974 for 
fiscal year 1984 and fiscal year 1985, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 98-99, Pt. II). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FUQUA: Committee on Science and 
Technology. H.R. 2733. A bill to extend and 
improve the existing program of research, 
development, and demonstration in the pro- 
duction and manufacture of guayule rubber, 
and to broaden such program to include 
other critical agricultural materials; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 98-109, Pt. II). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 2782. A bill to amend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 to revitalize 
the defense industrial base of the United 
States; with amendments (Rept. No. 98-110, 
Pt. II). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina: Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 
1546. A bill to amend the National Ocean 
Pollution Planning Act of 1978 to authorize 
appropriations for such act for fiscal years 
1984 and 1985; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 98-125, Pt. I). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina: Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 
2722. A bill to amend the National Advisory 
Committee on Oceans and Atmosphere Act 
of 1977 to authorize appropriations to carry 
out the provisions of such act for fiscal 
years 1984 and 1985, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 98-126). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina: Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 
2784. A bill to authorize appropriations to 
carry out the Atlantic Tunas Convention 
Act of 1975 during fiscal years 1984, 1985, 
and 1986, and for other purposes; with 
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amendments (Rept. No. 98-127). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. H.R. 1314. A bill to extend 
and revise the authority of the President 
under chapter 9 of title 5, United States 
Code, to transmit to the Congress plans for 
the reorganization of the agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 98-128, Pt. I), Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. H.R. 2196. A bill to extend 
the authorization of appropriations of the 
National Historical Publications and 
Records Commission for 5 years (Rept. No. 
98-129). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ZABLOC KI: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H.R. 2915. A bill to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1984 and 1985 for 
the Department of State, the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, the Board for International 
Broadcasting, the Inter-American Founda- 
tion, and the Asia Foundation, to establish 
the National Endowment for Democracy, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 98-130). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina: Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 
2114. A bill to authorize appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1984 for certain maritime 
programs of the Department of Transporta- 
tion, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 98-131). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina: Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 
2395. A bill to extend the Wetlands Loan 
Act; with an amendment (Rept. No. 98-132). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FUQUA: Committee on Science and 
Technology. H.R. 2900. A bill to authorize 
appropriations for atmospheric, climatic, 
and ocean pollution activities of the Nation- 
al Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
for the fiscal years 1984 and 1985, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 98-135, Pt. I). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 2207. A bill to reenact the 
Emergency School Aid Act; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 98-136). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 2461. A bill to extend and 
improve the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and 
to provide for the operation of the Helen 
Keller National Center for Deaf-Blind 
Youths and Adults; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 98-137). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 2943. A bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for grants to the Washington 
Workshop Foundation; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 98-138). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 2439. A bill to increase 
funding for low-income home energy assist- 
ance, to improve accountability with respect 
to the use of funds under the Low-Income 
Home Energy Assistance Act of 1981, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 98-139, Pt. I). Ordered to be 
printed. 
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Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2861. A bill to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to increase the 
authorization for fiscal year 1984 for pri- 
mary care block grants (Rept. No. 98-140). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2862. A bill to amend the 
Social Security Act to increase the authori- 
zation for fiscal year 1984 for maternal and 
child health services block grant; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 98-141). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2712. A bill to extend title 
XVII of the Public Health Service Act; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 98-142). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2713. A bill to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to authorize ap- 
propriations to be made available to the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services for 
research for the cause, treatment, and pre- 
vention of public health emergencies; with 
an with an amendment (Rept. No. 98-143). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina: Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 
1643. A bill to authorize appropriations to 
carry out the national sea grant college pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1984 and 1985 (Rept. 
No. 98-144). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina: Committee 
on Merchant. Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 
2689. A bill to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal year 1984 for the operation and main- 
tenance of the Panama Canal, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 98- 
145). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. H.R. 2293. A bill to amend 
the Office of Federal Procurement Policy 
Act, and for other purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 98-146). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. H.R. 2718. A bill to amend 
chapter 35 of title 44, United States Code, 
relating to the coordination of Federal in- 
formation policy, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 98-147). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. H.R. 1590. A bill to provide emergency 
food assistance to low-income and unem- 
ployed persons and to improve the commod- 
ity distribution program; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 98-148). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HOWARD: Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. H.R. 2605. A bill 
authorizing appropriations to the Secretary 
of the Interior for services necessary to the 
nonperforming arts functions of the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 98-149). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. GARCIA: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 1492. A bill to estab- 
lish the Christopher Columbus Quincenten- 
ary Jubilee Commission; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 98-150). Referred to the Commit- 
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tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

HOWARD: Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. H.R. 593. A bill 
to designate the New York Bulk and For- 
eign Mail Center at Jersey City, N.J., as the 
“Michael McDermott Bulk and Foreign 
Mail Center”; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 98-151). Referred to the House Calen- 
dar. 

Mr. HOWARD: Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. H.R. 2895. A bill 
to designate the Federal Building and U.S. 
Courthouse at 450 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif., as the Phillip Burton 
Federal Building and U.S. Courthouse 
(Rept. No. 98-152). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HOWARD: Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. H.R. 1244. A bill 
to amend the provisions of title 31, United 
States Code, relating to the President's 
budget to require it to separately identify 
and summarize the capital investment ex- 
penditures of the United States, to amend 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 to require the Secretary of 
Commerce to conduct an inventory and as- 
sessment of the Nation’s public facilities, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 98-153 Pt. I), Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HOWARD: Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. H.R. 1707. A bill 
to amend the Independent Safety Board Act 
of 1974 to authorize appropriation for fiscal 
years 1984, 1985, and 1986, and for other 
purposes, (Rept. No. 98-154, Pt. I). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. MOAKLEY: Committee on Rules. 
H.R. 2970. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to extend the au- 
thorization of appropriations contained in 
such act, and for other purposes. (Rept. No. 
98-156, Pt. II). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MOAKLEY: Committee on Rules. 
H.R. 2974. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Federal Trade Commission, to pro- 
vide for congressional review of Commission 
rules, and for other purposes. (Rept. No. 98- 
157, Pt. D. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 1264. A bill to establish a 
select commission to examine the issues as- 
sociated with voluntary service; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 98-158). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 1904. A bill to extend and 
improve the provisions of the Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act and the 
Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment and 
Adoption Reform Act of 1978; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 98-159). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 2148. A bill to reenact the 
Follow Through program with certain tech- 
nical changes, to authorize appropriations 
for such program for fiscal years 1984 and 
1985, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 98-160). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 2655. A bill to extend and 
improve the Domestic Volunteer Service Act 
of 1973; with amendments (Rept. No. 98- 
161). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 2708. A bill to further the 
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national security and improve the economy 
of the United States by providing grants for 
the improvement of proficiency in critical 
languages, for the improvement of elemen- 
tary and secondary foreign language in- 
struction, and for per capita grants to reim- 
burse institutions of higher education to 
promote the growth and improve the qual- 
ity of postsecondary foreign language in- 
struction; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
98-162). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 2751. A bill to amend the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 98- 
163). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 2807. A bill to increase the 
level of funds authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal years 1982, 1983, and 1984 to 
permit adequate reimbursement for meals 
served under the Older Americans Act of 
1965; with an amendment (Rept. No. 98- 
164). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 2878. A bill to amend and 
extend the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act; with an amendment (Rept. No. 98- 
165). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PRICE: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 2972. A bill to authorize certain 
construction at military installations for 
fiscal year 1984, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 98-166). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 71. A bill to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
engage in a special study of the potential 
for groundwater recharge in the High 
Plains States, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 98-167). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 1652. A bill to amend 
the Reclamation Safety of Dams Act of 
1978, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 98-168). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 1928. A bill to provide 
for an Indian housing program for construc- 
tion and financing of housing for Indians, 
and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 98-169). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2379. A bill to provide 
for the protection and management of the 
national park system, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 98-170). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2954. A bill to establish 
an Insular Areas Committee on Federal 
Laws to study the application of the laws of 
the United States to Guam, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and American Samoa. (Rept. No. 98- 
171). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2955. A bill to facilitate 
economic development in the territories of 
the United States through the mobilization 
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of private capital and skills, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 98-172). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 1746. A bill to author- 
ize appropriations for the Navajo and Hopi 
Indian Relocation Commission (Rept. No. 
98-173). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 589. An act to authorize 
$15,500,000 for capital improvement 
projects on Guam, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 98-174). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN: Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. H.R. 2957. 
A bill to extend the authority of the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States, 
encourage balanced worldwide economic 
growth, provide for continued participation 
in the International Monetary Fund, 
strengthen the supervision of international 
lending by United States banks, and provide 
for continued U.S. participation in multilat- 
eral development banks (Rept. No. 98-175). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN: Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. H.R. 2842. 
A bill to amend the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945 to establish the Competitive 
Tied Aid Fund, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 98-176). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN: Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. H.R. 2930. 
A bill to encourage the coordination of na- 
tional fiscal and monetary policy in order to 
achieve sustainable and noninflationary eco- 
nomic growth on a worldwide basis, to 
amend the Bretton Woods Agreements Act 
to authorize an increase in the U.S. quota in 
the International Monetary Fund, to reduce 
financial pressures on developing nations, 
and to improve the supervision of interna- 
tional lending by U.S. banks; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 98-177). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN: Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. H.R. 2832. 
A bill to provide for increased participation 
by the United States in the Inter-American 
Development Bank, the Asian Development 
Bank, and the African Development Fund; 
With an amendment (Rept. No. 98-178). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. H.R. 2780. A bill to extend 
and amend the provisions of title 31, United 
States Code, relating to the general revenue 
sharing program; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 98-179). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H.R. 2906. A bill to amend the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act in order to 
extend the authorization for appropriations 
(Rept. No. 98-180). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2912. A bill to authorize appro- 
priations to carry out the activities of the 
Department of Justice for fiscal year 1984, 
and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 98-181). Refe. ~ed to the Commit 
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tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Committee on Small 
Business. H.R. 3020. A bill to amend the 
Small Business Act, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 98-182). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2721. A bill to authorize 
funds for fiscal year 1984 for carrying out 
the International Travel Act of 1961, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 98-183). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. House Joint Resolution 203. 
Joint resolution to establish State commis- 
sions on teacher excellence; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 98-184). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 1400. A bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to establish 
new educational assistance programs for 
veterans and for members of the Armed 
Forces; with amendments (Rept. No. 98-185, 
Pt. D. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina: Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 
1547. A bill to amend the Marine Protection, 
Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 to 
authorize appropriations for such act for 
fiscal year 1984 and 1985, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 98-186, 
Pt. I). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. Committee Report on proceed- 
ings against Rita M. Lavelle (Rept. No. 98- 
190). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTED BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X, bills and 
reports were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing, and bills referred as follows: 
[Pursuant to the order of the House on May 

12, 1983, the following report was filed on 

May 13, 1983] 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1510. A bill to revise and reform 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment; re- 
ferred to the Committees on Agriculture, 
Education and Labor, Energy and Com- 
merce, and Ways and Means for a period 
ending not later than June 27, 1983, for con- 
sideration of such provisions of the bill and 
amendment as fall within the jurisdictions 
of those committees pursuant to clauses 1 
(a), (g), Ch), and (v) of rule X. respectively 
(Rept. No. 98-115, Pt. I). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. STRATTON: Committee on Armed 
Services. H.R. 2797. A bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Department of Energy 
for national security programs for fiscal 
year 1984, and for other purposes; with 
amendments; referred to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce and Interior and In- 
sular Affairs for a period ending not later 
than June 15, 1983, for consideration of 
such provisions of the bill as fall within the 
jurisdictions of those committees pursuant 
to clauses 1 (h) and (1) of rule X, respective- 
ly (Rept. No. 98-24, Pt. I). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina: Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: H.R. 
2163. A bill to amend the Federal Boat 
Safety Act of 1971, and for other purposes; 
with amendments; referred to the Commit- 
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tee on Ways and Means for a period ending 
not later than July 15, 1983, for consider- 
ation of such provisions of the bill and 
amendments as fall within the jurisdiction 
of that committee pursuant to clause 1(v), 
rule X (Rept. No. 98-133, Pt. I). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina: Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: H.R. 
2809. A bill to establish a U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Foundation; with an amendment; 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means for a period ending not later than 
July 15, 1983, for consideration of such pro- 
visions of the bill and amendments as fall 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
pursuant to clause l(v), rule X (Rept. No. 
98-134, Pt. I). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina: Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 
2676. A bill to authorize appropriations 
through fiscal year 1984 for the National 
Aquaculture Act; with an amendment; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture for 
a period ending not later than June 1, 1983, 
for consideration of such portions of the bill 
and amendment as fall within its jurisdic- 
tion pursuant to claude l(a), rule X (Rept. 
No. 98-155, Pt. I). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2970. A bill to amend the 
Federal Trade Commission Act to extend 
the authorization of appropriations con- 
tained in such act, and for other purposes; 
with amendments; referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary for a period ending not 
later than June 15, 1983, for a period ending 
not later than June 15, 1983, for consider- 
ation of such provisions of the bill as fall 
within its jurisdiction pursuant to clause 
1(m), rule X (Rept. No. 98-156, Pt. 2). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina: Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 
2062. A bill to amend title III of the Marine 
Protection, Research, and Sanctuaries Act 
of 1972; with an amendment; referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary for a period 
ending not later than June 15, 1983, for con- 
sideration of such provisions of the bill and 
amendment as fall within that committee’s 
jurisdiction pursuant to clause 1(m), rule X 
(Rept. No. 98-187, Pt. D. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2498. A bill to establish a 
Congressional Advisory Commission on 
Boxing; referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor for a period ending not 
later than June 1, 1983, for consideration of 
such provisions of the bill as fall within the 
jurisdiction of that committee pursuant to 
clause 1(g), rule X. (Rept. No. 98-188, Pt. I). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BOLAND: Permanent Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence. H.R. 2968. A bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 1984 
for intelligence and intelligence-related ac- 
tivities of the U.S. Government, for the in- 
telligence community staff, for the Central 
Intelligence Agency retirement and disabil- 
ity system, and for other purposes; referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services for a 
period ending not later than May 30, 1983, 
for consideration of such portions of the bill 
as fall within its jurisdiction pursuant to 
clause l(c), rule X (Rept. No. 98-189, Pt. I). 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
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tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H.R. 3020. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Small Business. 

By Mr. WAXMAN (for himself, Mr. 
MADIGAN, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. WypEN, Mr. 
ECKART, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. Orrix- 
GER, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. SHARP, Mr. 
Dowpy of Mississippi, Mr. FORD of 
Tennessee, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. GEP- 
HARDT, Mr. Lent, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. 
TAvUKE, Mr. NiIELsom of Utah, Mr. 
WIRTH, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mrs. COL- 
LINS, Mr. CORCORAN, Mr. WALGEN, 
Mr. LUKEEN, Mr. LELAND, Mr. 
O'BRIEN, and Mrs. MARTIN of Mi- 
nois): 

H.R. 3021. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for a program of 
grants to States to provide health care bene- 
fits for the unemployed, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


130. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the Territory of Guam, 
relative to the Clean Air Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 5: Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. Stupps, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. HuGHes, Mr. Bracci, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. WV DEN. Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
GUARINI, Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Sunita, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. Dwyer of New 
Jersey, Mr. Epcar, Mr. Tatton, Mr. Bosco, 
Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. H ERTEL of 
Michigan, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. FRANK, Mr. FoG- 
LIETTA, Mr. BONKER, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. SWIFT, 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Ecxart, Mr. Hutto, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, Mr. Marsvr, Mr. Davis, Mr. Pa- 
NETTA, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
Dyson, Mr. LELAND, Mr. Morrison of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Bontor of Michigan, Mr. RATCH- 
FORD, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mrs. JOHNSON, Mr. SPRATT, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
LIPINSKI, Mr. ScHever, Mr. Levine of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina, Mr. 
Tuomas of Georgia, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
McKernan, Mr. Towns, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. 
Downey of New York, Mr. Moaktey, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. Markey, Mr. ED- 
warps of California, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. BEIL- 
ENSON, Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Owens, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. LEVIN 
of Michigan, Mrs. Boccs, Mrs. Hott, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. MAVROULEs, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. 
Carper, Mr. MINISH, Mr. Derrick, Mr. COR- 
RADA, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. Herre. of Hawaii, 
Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. VALENTINE, 
Mr. HARTNETT, Mr. Morrison of Connecti- 
cut, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. DE 
Luco, Mr. LUNDINE, Mr. Britt, Mr. TAUZIN, 
Ms. MIKULSKI, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mr. BREAUX, 
Mr. Ortiz, Mr. Dicks, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
FAscELL, Mr. MINETA, Mr. McDape, Mr. 
Hover, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. Lent, Mr. RODINO, 
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Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. Lantos, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. Boks KI. Mr. NEAL, Mr. 
WHITLEY, Mr. HEFNER, Ms. OAKAR, Ms. 
Snowe, and Mr. Netson of Florida. 

H.R. 216: Mr. BILIRAKIs. 

H.R. 679: Mr. MARTIN of New York and 
Mr. MURPHY. 

H.R. 1036; Mr. BERMAN. 

H.R. 1254: Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. 

H.R. 1441: Mr. SENSENBRENNER and Mr. 
WILSON. 

H.R. 1596: Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. 
FRANK, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. WoLPe, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. Stupps, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. D'AMOURS, 
Mr. Ratcurorp, Mr. Fazio, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
Mr. KILDEE, Mr. WILLIAus of Montana, Mr. 
Hucues, Mr. Levine of California, Mr. PA- 
NETTA, Mr. MRAZEK, and Mr. ACKERMAN. 

H.R. 1643: Mr. Lantos. 

H.R. 1652: Mr. Brown of Colorado. 

H.R. 1700: Mr. TALLON. 

H.R. 1701: Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. Daus, Mr. 
Morrison of Washington, and Mrs. ScHROE- 
DER. 

H.R. 1797: Mr. FASCELL, Mr. MARTINEZ, and 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.R. 1920: Mr. Lent, Mr. LEWIS of Florida, 
Mr. WortLey, Mr. Kasicu, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. Gexas, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. Hutto, and Mr. OLIN. 

H.R. 1937: Mr. TALLon. 

H.R. 2054: Mr. EDGAR, Mr. Vento, and Mr. 
Morrison of Connecticut. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


H.R. 2076: Mr. Martin of New York, Mr. 
Porter, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. Fazio, 
and Mr. CLINGER. 

H.R. 2131: Mr. MITCHELL and Mr. SWIFT. 

H.R. 2163: Mr. Corrapa, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. 
Jerrorps, Mr. Swirt, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. Breaux, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, and Mr. Hutro. 

H.R. 2676: Mr. HUGHEs. 

H.R. 2722: Mr. HUGHES. 

H.R. 2809: Mr. Wotr, Mr. OLIN, Mr. 
REGULA, Mr. Conte, Mr. Younc of Alaska, 
Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. Mica, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. 
MURTHA, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, Mr. 
CoELHO, Mr. Lusan, Mr. THomas of Georgia, 
and Mr. FOLEY. 

H.R. 2852: Mr. SENSENBRENNER and Mr. 
SAWYER. 

H.R. 2992: Mr. FASCELL. 

H.R. 3002: Mr. HucKABY and Mrs. BOGGS. 

H.J. Res. 103: Mr. FASCELL, 

H.J. Res. 139: Mr. Lrvincston, Mr. NICH- 
OLS, Mr. PORTER, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. HEFNER, 
Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. BROYHILL, 
Mr. FisH, Mr. PARRIS, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. Lantos, Mr. F.irppo, and Mr. 
ROBINSON. 

H. Con. Res. 95: Mr. ANNUNZIO, 
WHITEHURST, Mr. FROST, Mr. KILDEE, 
RoE, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. 
D’Amours, Mr. WALGREN, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Mrs. Boxer, Mr. WoLPeE, Mr. SMITH of Flori- 
da, Mr. Howarp, Mr. Dyson, Mr. MCNULTY, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. LEHMAN of 


Mr. 
Mr. 
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California, Mr. McGratH, Mr. LELAND, Mr. 
HALL of Ohio, Mr. McKinney, Mr. MATSUI, 
Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. HERTEL of Michigan, and 
Mr. HARKIN, 

H. Con. Res. 112: Mr. Berman, Mr. HOYER, 
Ms. Kaptur, and Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. 

H. Res. 17: Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. CAMPBELL, 
Mr. ConaBLe, Mr. Dorcan, Mr. EDWARDS of 
Alabama, Mr. FLIPPO, Mr. Grapison, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. OLIN, and Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI. 

H. Res. 155: Mr. Carper, Mr. DeWine, Mr. 
STRATTON, Mr. TRAXLER, and Mr. UDALL. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

93. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Council of the County of Maui, Hawaii, rela- 
tive to native Hawaiians; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

94. Also, petition of the Tinian Land 
Owner's Association, Tinian, Northern 
Marina Islands, relative to compensation for 
private property; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

95. Also, petition of the Commission to 
Study Professional Boxing and Wrestling in 
Rhode Island, Providence, R. I., relative to 
professional boxing and wrestling in Rhode 
Island; jointly, to the Committees on 
Energy and Commerce and Education and 
Labor. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ROLE OF FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN EDUCATION EXCEL- 
LENCE 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1983 


@ Mr. AvCOIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is poised on the brink of 
a technological revolution, a revolu- 
tion that will change the face of liter- 
ally every workplace across the coun- 
try. The coming age will be one of 
knowledge intensity, and there can be 
no other conclusion than that our 
Nation is more dependent than ever 
on a highly educated work force. 

It is frightening, therefore, to con- 
template the implications of the 
report of the Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education. The Commission 
documented that graduates of high 
schools and colleges do not have the 
necessary math, science, and foreign 
language skills to get by. I believe that 
if the United States cannot prepare 
trained minds for the change that is 
underway, then the economic, social, 
and military security of this country 
will be at risk. 

If we do not teach the basics now, we 
will pay for it later. We will pay for it 
in higher costs to American business 
which last year spent over $30 billion 
to retrain employees, too many of 
them high school and college gradu- 
ates with inadequate skills. We will 
pay for it in higher unemployment 
rates for college and high school grad- 
uates. And we will pay for it in a di- 
minished ability to compete with 
other nations that understand what 
investing in education means to their 
economic future, and are making those 
investments now. 

On April 27, I, along with GEORGE 
MILLER, Paul Simon, and Tony 
COELHO, introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 118, a concurrent resolu- 
tion recommitting the Federal Gov- 
ernment to our Nation’s future by af- 
firming that it is the national policy 
that the Federal Government contrib- 
ute to the support of public education 
from elementary through the second- 
ary levels. 

House Concurrent Resolution 118, 
which has over 40 cosponsors, is in no 
way intended to usurp local efforts or 
local control of education. The resolu- 
tion is an effort to provide guidelines 
so that Congress and the executive 
branch can structure policy and fund- 
ing in a way that will strengthen State 


and local efforts now, and in the years 

to come. 

The following statement, adopted by 
the National Association of State 
Boards of Education, serves as a useful 
reminder of the vital role the Federal 
Government has played in encourag- 
ing educational excellence. The state- 
ment traces the history of Federal in- 
volvement and calls for the coopera- 
tive and coordinated functioning of all 
levels of government to insure the vi- 
tality of our schools in the years 
ahead. 

NASBE’s POSITION ON THE FEDERAL ROLE IN 
EDUCATION AS ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 
Does the federal government have a role 

in education? What is that role? What are 
the responsibilities of the federal govern- 
ment regarding the education of the chil- 
dren and youth of our nation? Responses to 
questions such as these are of paramount 
importance. 

The debate over the “New Federalism” 
and the search for program reductions to 
narrow the ever-increasing federal budget 
deficit have made it imperative to consider 
carefully the federal role in education. Fur- 
thermore, increased fiscal constraints at the 
local, state and national levels have caused a 
reexamination of priorities for education ex- 
penditures. 

Our nation’s commitment to education is 
not new. Since the ruling class in this coun- 
try is its citizens, a major concern of our 
founding fathers was how to educate these 
citizens to ensure that they might effective- 
ly govern themselves. Because knowledge 
is in every country the surest basis of public 
happiness.“ George Washington in the first 
annual presidential address to the Congress, 
stated that nothing better deserved congres- 
sional patronage than the promotion of sci- 
ence and literature. A lodestar of his politi- 
cal philosophy was his belief that education 
is an essential attribute of a democratic soci- 
ety and contributes to the security of a free 
people. In his Farewell Address he again 
urged Congress to promote as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge,” because it 
is essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.” 

Washington's concern with education has 
been shared by our national leaders ever 
since, resulting in extensive federal involve- 
ment in education, beginning with the Land 
Ordinance of 1785 which provided that cer- 
tain lands in each new state be set aside for 
public education. The Morrill Act of 1862— 
the land grant college act—promoted educa- 
tion in agriculture and the mechanical arts. 
The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, the forerun- 
ner of the Vocational Education Act, fos- 
tered schooling for a variety of occupations. 
In the 1940s, federal concern for the educa- 
tion of our returning veterans resulted in 
the Full Employment and Training Act of 
1946—the GI Bill. The National Defense 
Education Act of 1959 was designed to pro- 
mote math, science and language instruc- 
tion. In 1965, the federal commitment to 


equal educational opportunity led to the en- 
actment of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. These examples suggest 
some of the critical national purposes un- 
derlying the federal role in education, rang- 
ing from economic development to national 
security to ensuring an equitably educated 
citizenry. 

Much of the current debate over the fed- 
eral role in education is based on a misun- 
derstanding of the provision of the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which re- 
serves to the state those powers not specifi- 
cally granted to the federal government. 
That amendment does not prohibit federal 
government financing of education, any 
more than the Constitutional provision for 
a state militia prohibits federal financing of 
the National Guard. Indeed, widespread na- 
tional agreement exists that the federal gov- 
ernment should play an important role in 
education. It is necessary, then, to define 
that role in terms of national needs and as- 
pirations and to coordinate federal, state 
and local government responsibilities: 

In a country with a rich and diverse edu- 
cational system that offers a mosaic of op- 
portunities to students rather than assign- 
ing them to a predetermined role, and 
which is committed to citizen leadership at 
the state and local level, widespread agree- 
ment exists as to the overall goals of our 
educational system, kindergarten through 
post-doctoral. In abroad outline this consen- 
sus holds that: 

1. All students should have access to a free 
public education regardless of sex, handi- 
capping condition, race, national origin, or 
economic background. 

2. Students should leave secondary school 
with an education that includes mastery of: 

(a) the basic skills of reading, writing, 
mathematics; 

(b) an understanding of United States his- 
tory, and an overview of the history, geogra- 
phy, and culture of other countries; 

(c) an understanding of science and tech- 
nology; 

(d) the ability to reason and solve prob- 
lems; 

(e) an understanding of our government; 

(f) an appreciation of the arts and human- 
ities. 

3. Students should have the opportunity 
in the first twelve grades to prepare ade- 
quately for work, further training, or addi- 
tional education in institutions of higher 
education. 

4. The educational system should be one 
which: 

(a) provides a reasonably appropriate 
number of doctors, carpenters, math teach- 
ers, computer experts—a diversity of work- 
ers; 

(b) is accessible to those who have left 
formal schooling and who wish to return to 
the educational system at a later date; 

(c) encourages students of all abilities to 
reach for higher levels of achievement. 

5. The educational system should set 
standards, as well as encourage and recog- 
nize achievement. 

How do the various governmental entities 
work together to achieve these ends, and 
how can they achieve them at a time of dra- 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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matic change in the world? We are living in 
a nation which is on the brink of an explo- 
sion of new knowledge. We are also experi- 
encing an increasingly transient population, 
a dramatic shift in demographics, far great- 
er pupil awareness of possibilities and im- 
possibilities for their world, and a growing 
disparity in the distribution of world re- 
sources. Our national survival depends on 
the capacity of our citizens and government 
to respond to these conditions. 

If we look at our objectives for education 
against this backdrop, it is clear that all 
levels of government must function coopera- 
tively and in a coordinated fashion. 

The federal role should be one of national 
leadership and coordination based on an 
awareness of national needs. As in the past, 
it should include concerns for access and 
equity, support for special populations, 
human capital development, research, inno- 
vation and development activities. The fed- 
eral government has the widest financial 
base, broadest perspective on national 
needs, the ability to distribute resources eq- 
uitably, and the responsibility to protect na- 
tional concerns. 

Federal financial assistance should supple- 
ment the efforts of states and local school 
districts, and federal education legislation 
would contain provisions which conform to 
the following guidelines: 

1. Flexibility should be allowed both SEAs 
and LEAs under both federal statutes and 
regulations; 

2. Programs with similar purposes and 
reaching a common population should be 
consolidated; 

3. Forward-funding should be maintained 
with no rescissions or deferrals, in order to 
meet the planning needs of states and local 
districts; 

4. Fiscal accountability and audit responsi- 
bilities should be clearly defined; 

5. Whenever possible, federal funds 
should flow through SEAs so that state and 
local programs may be coordinated; 

6. Federal mandates should provide ade- 
quate funding to SEAs and LEAs to imple- 
ment the mandates. 

The federal role in education should be 
coordinated with the states’ efforts. The 
states should set educational standards and 
evaluate their educational progams. They 
should provide demonstration and dissemi- 
nation projects, collect data, increase educa- 
tional quality, provide funds to equalize 
educational opportunity within each state, 
allocate federal funds within the state, and 
coordinate reporting or accounting for these 
funds to the federal government. 

The role of the local school board or gov- 
ernment should be to set educational stand- 
ards for its district; operate school pro- 
grams; respond to parental, student and 
community concerns; provide local financial 
management and accountability, and pro- 
vide financial support for district programs. 

To meet our country’s educational goals, 
each level of government must contribute to 
the whole. The local school district, with its 
knowledge of district needs, has the respon- 
sibility to operate the schools. The state, 
based on an awareness of local needs must 
provide leadership, set standards, and pro- 
vide financial support. The federal govern- 
ment should be supportive of both states 
and local districts, and should address na- 
tional needs, provide for research and as- 
sessment, ensure access to the educational 
system, and provide a broad base of finan- 
cial support. 

Such a coordinated and mutually support- 
ive system would strengthen the total edu- 
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cational enterprise and do much to develop 
our most valued resource—the citizens of 
the nation. 

If education is Will and Ariel Durant’s 
“transmission of civilization,” and if educa- 
tion contributes to the security of a free 
constitution, then it is also educator George 
Peabody's debt due from present to future 
generations.“ Our job as a nation, indeed as 
a federal government, is to ensure that this 
debt is paid in sound currency. 


BAN ARMOR-PIERCING BULLETS 
HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1983 


@ Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, National 
Police Week, May 15 to 20, is an ap- 
propriate time to discuss an issue of 
keen importance to law enforcement 
officers all over the country: bullets 
designed for the purpose of penetrat- 
ing bulletproof vests of the type usual- 
ly worn by police. 

I think that it is a scandal that these 
devices, which have no legitimate 
sporting purpose and in fact are de- 
signed specifically to kill human 
beings, are allowed to circulate on the 
open market with no restriction other 
than the manufacturers’s assertions 
that only law enforcement agencies 
ought to buy them. These lethal prod- 
ucts should not exist at all, but if they 
must, they certainly should be avail- 
able only to law enforcement people. 
If we cannot prevent their falling into 
the hands of criminals in any other 
way, we should prevent their manufac- 
ture or sale. 

Mr. Speaker, events over the last 
year or so in my home State of New 
Jersey help bring home the vital im- 
portance of these bullets. We have 
seen instances of officers who were 
not wearing bulletproof vests killed, 
and at least one instance in which 
body armor saved the life of an officer 
who was wearing it. Towns in my own 
district and elsewhere have conducted 
successful fundraising drives to equip 
their police with protective body 
armor, just as the people here in the 
District of Columbia are doing now. It 
is a scandal, then, that we still permit 
the indiscriminate distribution of bul- 
lets which render this lifesaving 
equipment useless. 

Since our distinguished colleague, 
Mr. Bracci, brought national attention 
to the threat these special bullets pose 
not only to police but to the public in 
general, a number of States have 
passed legislation against them. I am 
proud to be one of the sponsors of his 
H.R. 953 as well as sponsor of a bill of 
my own, H.R. 641; I also gave testimo- 
ny in favor of such legislation during 
the last Congress. I sincerely hope 
that we will deal with this legislation, 
sponsored by over 100 of our col- 
leagues, before any more police deaths 
bring home to us the need for it. Law 
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enforcement agents put their lives on 
the line for us every day, and surely 
we owe them—and ourselves—a modi- 
cum of protection. 

I hope that even more of our col- 
leagues will join in sponsoring this 
life-or-death legislation and in working 
to bring it to the floor. Let us under- 
score the words of support which we 
speak during National Police Week 
with action on their behalf.e 


MR. LARRY A. WREYFORD 
HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1983 


@ Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, to a 
great degree, we in the Congress must 
function as the people’s watchdog on 
the Federal bureaucracy, the eyes and 
ears—and the voice—of our constitu- 
ents on this Government. Thanks to 
our work in this capacity, countless in- 
stances of wrongdoing or simple mis- 
management have been exposed over 
the years. 

Mr. Speaker, there is natural tend- 
ency on the part of all of us to focus 
on what went wrong. Today I am very 
happy to draw to the House’s atten- 
tion an instance where things have 
gone right—and much to the benefit 
of the American taxpayer. 

An employee at McClellan Air Force 
Base in Sacramento, Calif., has been 
credited with an idea that will save the 
Air Force nearly $110 million over a 2- 
year period. This is a story of a consci- 
entious Government employee who 
turned his years of experience, consid- 
erable skill and good sense to ways to 
make things work better, and in this 
we all benefit. 

Mr. Larry A. Wreyford of Sacramen- 
to is a program manager for aircraft 
ground support generators and other 
equipment at McClellan Air Force 
Base. His dedication will save taxpay- 
ers money and facilitate the oper- 
ations at Air Force bases across the 
country for years to come. 

Mr. Wreyford, a native of Texas, en- 
tered military service in 1942. He wasa 
B-17 pilot in the 305th bomb group of 
the 8th Air Force during World War 
II. He was shot down over Germany 
on September 3, 1944 and was a pris- 
oner of war at Stalag Luft-1 until lib- 
erated by the Russians in May 1945. 

Returning to the United States, he 
began a logistics career with the Air 
Force that has continued to this day. 
Following his retirement from uni- 
form service in May 1963, he began his 
civil service career at McClellan Air 
Force Base in 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to use this op- 
portunity today to express respect for 
Mr. Wreyford, who has given years of 
outstanding public service to the Air 
Force and to this Nation. He is ad- 
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mired by his coworkers and held in 
very high esteem by the entire McClel- 
lan Air Force Base community. Today, 
on the occasion of the visit by the Sac- 
ramento Chamber of Commerce to 
Washington, his effort are being ac- 
knowledged by his fellow Sacramen- 
tans. 

On behalf of taxpayers and the Con- 
gress, I wish to extend warm congratu- 
lations to Mr. Wreyford on his out- 
standing achievement.e 


NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS 
WEEK 


HON. DAN SCHAEFER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1983 


Mr. SCHAEFER. Madam Speaker, 
our Nation was founded on the princi- 
ples of free thought, free speech, and 
free enterprise. From this base, Amer- 
ica has become preeminent in the 
world because we are free to work as 
we wish and achieve what our talents 
will allow. 

Small business exemplifies this tra- 
dition of hard work and achievement 
and has become the wellspring of crea- 
tivity in product development and in- 
novative business practices. 

Small businessmen start with an 
idea. They struggle against the odds, 
take on the risks, and may never see 
their hopes come to fruition. But for 
those that are successful, the rewards 
can be substantial. In the meantime, 
their successes create jobs and their 
innovations improve the quality of our 
lives. 

The energy and aptitude of Ameri- 
ca’s small businessmen have made our 
Nation the leader in the business 
world. Their spirit and strength of 
purpose are vital to the Nation's con- 
tinued growth and economic well- 
being. I am delighted that I have a 
special opportunity as a member of 
the Small Business Committee to 
insure that the Nation’s innovators, 
creators, and entrepreneurs have con- 
ditions that will allow them to prosper 
and that they have proper incentives 
and opportunities for new ventures. 

This week is national Small Busi- 
ness Week. This is a time to celebrate 
for all those who believe in our system 
of free enterprise and in the funda- 
mental importance of the freedom to 
work and achieve.e 
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FRANCIS A. MULHERN OF THE 
PORT AUTHORITY OF NEW 
YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1983 


@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor to give recognition to a man 
who, for over three decades, has 
served the public with great distinc- 
tion and unfailing dedication. This 
man is Francis A. Mulhern, an out- 
standing member of the legal profes- 
sion who has accomplished much for 
which his native State of New Jersey 
can be proud. Art Mulhern will retire 
this month after 34 years in public 
service. His career encompasses those 
qualities which foster an efficient and 
effective government while, at the 
same time, protect the public interest. 
These are indeed the highest ideals of 
government service. It is therefore fit- 
ting that we recognize Art Mulhern 
for his accomplishments and contribu- 
tions to the public good. 

Graduating cum laude, Mr. Mulhern 
received his A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame in 1938. Con- 
tinuing his record of academic excel- 
lence, he went on to receive his juris 
doctorate from the Law School of Har- 
vard University in 1941. After complet- 
ing his studies at Harvard, he worked 
as a law clerk for a private attorney 
and counselor-at-law until going on 
active duty in the U.S. Naval Reserve. 
Mr. Mulhern is a veteran of World 
War II, having served on active duty 
from 1942 until 1946; in 1953 he trans- 
ferred to the Retired Reserve. 

After his service in the Naval Re- 
serve, Mr. Mulhern returned to New 
Jersey where he was admitted to the 
New Jersey bar. Beginning his career 
with the Port Authority of New York 
and New Jersey in 1949, Mr. Mulhern 
established himself as an outstanding 
spokesman for the organization and 
unrivaled practioner of general law. 
Throghout his career with the port 
authority, Mr. Mulhern has repeated- 
ly demonstrated his legal expertise 
while maintaining the very highest 
standards of personal and professional 
integrity. His steadfast devotion and 
diligence have greatly contributed to 
the extraordinary reputation that the 
port authority enjoys in all its legal 
representations. 

Mr. Mulhern started his port au- 
thority career as an attorney in what 
was then the general division of the 
law department. In 1972, he was pro- 
moted to his current position as 
deputy general counsel. He has contin- 
ued to hold this post with great dis- 
tinction and honor. 

It is no exaggeration to state that 
Mr. Mulhern’s exceptional legal exper- 
tise has been evident in every State 
and Federal court case in which the 
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port authority has been a party, as 
well as in every Federal administrative 
proceeding which he has conducted on 
its behalf. Mr. Mulhern has demon- 
strated, throughout his career, that he 
is far more than just a successful liti- 
gator. In an age of legal specialization, 
he is still an unequaled generalist. Art 
Mulhern’s dedication and outstanding 
ability represent the highest ideals of 
his profession. 

His outstanding record of achieve- 
ment and his long and distinguished 
career of service have made Art Mul- 
hern an exceptional public servant 
who will be deeply missed when he re- 
tires this month. 


DISCLOSURE OF NET WORTH 


HON. WILLIAM R. RATCHFORD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1983 


Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, as 
I have done every year since 1971, 
when I was a member of the Connecti- 
cut Legislature, I am today disclosing 
a statement of my net worth and an 
accounting of income and taxes paid 
for calendar year 1982. While I realize 
this disclosure goes beyond what is re- 
quired by law, I feel that such an ac- 
counting is a responsibility of public 
office. 

The following is a statement of 
assets, liabilities, and capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1982, and a statement of 
income and taxes paid for tax year 
1982. This statement covers myself 
and my wife Barbara J. Ratchford: 

WILLIAM R. RATCHFORD FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 

The following is a statement of assets, li- 
abilities and capital as of December 31, 1982, 
and covers both William R. Ratchford and 
his wife, Barbara J. Ratchford. 
1982 income: 

William R. Ratchford, 
salary, U.S. House of 
Representatives 

Barbara J. Ratchford, 
salary, Arlington 
Board of Education, 
Arlington, Va 

William and Barbara 
Ratchford, rental 
income, summer home, 
Nantucket, Mass 

William and Barbara 
Ratchford, rental 
income, residence, 2 
Johnson Drive, Dan- 


$60,662.50 


15,799.82 


6,150.00 

William, Barbara, and 

sons, interest income, 

savings accounts 112.50 

87,149.42 
1982 Federal income taxes, 


joint return 17,470.69 
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1982 Virginia State income 
taxes, Barbara Ratch- 
ford (nonresident tax) 


Assets: 

Cash: 

Savings account—Con- 
necticut Bank & 


Savings account—Con- 
necticut Bank & 


Wright Patman Fed- 
eral Credit Union 


Share draft account— 
Wright Patman Fed- 


Savings account—Con- 
necticut Teachers 
Federal Credit Union 


Household furnishings: 
Danbury, Conn. and Ar- 

lington, Va., homes 
Nantucket summer 
Nantucket, 


Teacher's retirement— 
State of Connecticut 
and Arlington County, 
Va., Barbara Ratch- 


Congressional retire- 
ment, William Ratch- 


Home, 2 Johnson Drive, 
Danbury, 
(market) 

Summer home, Nantuck- 
et, Mass. (market) 


Liabilities: 
Mortgages: 
Danbury home, 
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Nantucket summer 
home, Nantucket 


Danbury home, Com- 
mercial 


Notes payable: Wright 


2,316.20 


14,457.02 


18,792.27 


84,000.00 


150,000.00 


293,957.38 


42,374.93 


41,436.39 


22,971.55 


4,000.00 
110,782.87 


183,174.51 
e 
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LOU CARNESECCA 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1983 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
the Washington, D.C., Alumni of St. 
John’s University is holding its annual 
luncheon in the Rayburn House Office 
Building. At the luncheon Lou Carne- 
secca will be our guest speaker. As a 
proud alumni of this fine university, I 
would like to pay tribute to this out- 
standing American. 


Lou Carnesecca has been named as 
the 1983 college basketball coach of 
the year by the U.S. Basketball Writ- 
ers, the U.S. Collegiate Basketball 
Coaches, and many other groups. 


His exceptional coaching ability has 
always been obvious to those who 
follow college basketball. This was 
demonstrated during the past season 
by the accomplishments of his team. 
They faced one of the toughest sched- 
ules in the country and completed a 
28-5 record. They won the ECAC Holi- 
day Festival for a record sixth time, 
the Joe Lapchuck Memorial Tourna- 
ment for a record eighth time, and the 
Big East Conference Championship. 
The team set a school record for the 
most victories—28—in a season. 


Beyond Mr. Carnesecca’s achieve- 
ments in the record books are his qual- 
ities as a humanitarian, leader, molder 
of character, teacher, and friend to his 
players and others who come into con- 
tact with him. He demonstrates a deep 
concern for everyone as individuals 
and sees to it that the glory of big 
time college basketball is enjoyed, but 
kept in perspective. 

He stresses the academic side of uni- 
versity life and strives to prepare his 
players for the real world challenges 
they will be facing throughout their 
lives. 


He is also a goodwill ambassador for 
the United States. He is currently 
chairman of the International Basket- 
ball Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Basketball Coaches. He has 
taken teams of college players on 
tours of Spain, Yugoslavia, Angola, 
and Italy. He has also conducted clin- 
ics and schools in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Canada, Brazil, and 
Argentina. 


It is an honor to have this success- 
ful, dedicated, respected American as a 
fellow alumnus. e 
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REVEREND MONSIGNOR FRAN- 
CIS J. BEEDA, S. T. L., ELEVA- 
TION TO PRELATE OF HONOR 


HON. FRANK HARRISON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1983 

@ Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 15, the parishioners of 
Sacred Heart Church in Wilkes-Barre 
honored their pastor, the Reverend 
Monsignor Francis J. Beeda, S.T.L., on 
the occasion of his elevation to the 
rank of Prelate of Honor. 

Monsignor Beeda has been pastor of 
Sacred Heart Church since 1974. Prior 
to that, he was an assistant pastor 
there for 9 years. On March 14 of this 
year, he was named a Prelate of Honor 
by His Holiness, Pope John Paul II. 

Monsignor Beeda, who is the young- 
est Slovak Prelate in the United 
States, was born in Scranton, the son 
of Roman and Anna Duchak Beeda. 
He graduated from Central High 
School, Scranton, studied at the Uni- 
versity of Scranton, and entered 
Christ the King Seminary in 1956. In 
1958, the late Bishop of Scranton, the 
Most Reverend Jerome D. Hannon, 
sent him to the North American Col- 
lege in Rome to complete his priestly 
studies. He received his licentiate in 
Sacred Theology from the Pontificial 
Gregorian University. He was ordained 
a priest in St. Peter’s Basilica, Rome, 
on December 20, 1961, by Archbishop 
Martin J. O'Connor, a former pastor 
of St. Mary’s Church in Wilkes-Barre 
and then rector of the North Ameri- 
can College. 

Monsignor Beeda celebrated his first 
solemn mass at St. Clement’s Basilica, 
where St. Cyril, one of the patrons of 
Slovakia, is buried. 

He celebrated his first mass in his 
home parish of Holy Family, Scran- 
ton, on July 22, 1962. His first priestly 
assignment, in the summer of 1962 was 
at St. Patrick’s Church in Wilkes- 
Barre. From September 1962 through 
September 1965, he served as assistant 
pastor at St. Joseph's Slovak Parish in 
Nanticoke. In September 1965, he 
was assigned to Sacred Heart Church 
in Wilkes-Barre, where he continues to 
minister to the people of God. 

Monsignor Beeda is a former profes- 
sor at College Misericordia, Dallas, 
Pa., and St. Pius X Seminary in 
Dalton. He has also taught at Bishop 
Hoban High School, Wilkes-Barre, 
where he now serves as secretary to 
the board of pastors. 

Monsignor Beeda is a member of all 
the Slovak fraternal organizations in 
the United States and Canada. He 
serves as National Chaplain of the 
Ladies’ Pennsylvania Slovak Catholic 
Union and is a member of the Fourth 
Degree Knights of Columbus and 
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Chaplain of Caravan 4 of the Interna- 
tional Order of Alhambra. 


NATIONAL NURSING HOME 
WEEK 


HON. NORMAN SISISKY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1983 


@ Mr. SISISKY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spirit of National Nursing Home 
Week, I want to commend nursing 
homes in the United States for provid- 
ing invaluable health services for an 
estimated 1.4 million nursing home 
residents. 

About 30 years ago a small group of 
nursing homes set out to increase 
public awareness of nursing homes 
and the nursing home residents. This 
efforts resulted in the first National 
Nursing Home Week. This year over 
19,000 nursing homes across the 
Nation are observing National Nursing 
Home Week. 

The purpose of this observation re- 
mains the same: To recognize the resi- 
dents of the nursing homes; to remind 
the public that these residents are still 
vital members of our communities; to 
encourage visitation to these homes; 
and finally to bring attention to the 
quality health care which these homes 
provide these special citizens. 

Over the past year, I have had the 
great privilege of meeting many nurs- 
ing home residents in my district. 
Their views have helped me personally 
in my work here. I take this opportu- 
nity to thank each of them. I also 
want to applaud nursing home staffs 
for their dedication to insuring that 
these homes are as much like home as 
possible. For citizens in need of long 
term care, nursing homes meet that 
need. They do it well and often under 
difficult circumstances. National Nurs- 
ing Home Week is a fitting reminder 
of the contribution nursing homes 
provide. 


A TRIBUTE TO MISS MARY 
YORK: AN OUTSTANDING EDU- 
CATOR RETIRES 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1983 


@ Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, Miss Mary 
York will retire on June 10, 1983 from 
the St. Louis public schools, after 47 
years of service. Her career has been 
multidimensional as she has contribut- 
ed her expertise in a variety of roles 
within the St. Louis public schools and 
in the national educational communi- 
ty. In this connection, she has served 
as a teacher, consultant, principal, di- 
rector, supervisor, acting executive di- 
rector, instructional facilitator, man- 
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ager, university instructor, and 
author. 

She began her career as a substitute 
teacher in the St. Louis public schools. 
Subsequently, she was assigned as a 
permanent teacher and taught at 
Grant School in South St. Louis; Ash- 
land School in North St. Louis, and at 
the South Grand Reading Clinic 
where she later returned as its direc- 
tor. Miss York has provided leadership 
in the St. Louis public schools in a 
number of supervisory positions. She 
has served as a social studies consult- 
ant; principal, Lowell School; general 
consultant, South Grand District; cur- 
riculum supervisor; acting executive 
director, division of curriculum serv- 
ices; instructional facilitator, area II; 
and as manager of performance stand- 
ards, division of instructional planning 
and program development. 

In the course of her duties as a cur- 
riculum supervisor in the division of 
curriculum services and as a member 
of the instructional planning portion 
of the Committee for Desegregation of 
the St. Louis Public Schools, Miss 
York was actively involved in the de- 
velopment of the proposals and cur- 
riculum designs for several of the 
magnet schools which have been im- 
plemented in St. Louis. As a member 
of the Committee on Comprehensive 
Competency Based Education and as a 
facilitator on special assignment, Miss 
York guided and facilitated the devel- 
opment of the performance standards 
program. In her present position with 
instructional planning and program 
development, she is currently manag- 
ing and supervising the first year of 
implementation of the comprehensive 
competency based education program 
at benchmark levels—primary III, 
grades 5, 8, and 10—throughout the 
St. Louis public schools. 

Her involvement in the field of edu- 
cation is not limited to the St. Louis 
school system and geographical area. 
Teachers from many States and coun- 
tries have learned about children and 
the instructional process from Mary 
York in university courses and 
summer workshops at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, University of Virginia in Char- 
lottesville, and the Johns Hopkins 
University. She has also served as a 
consultant in reading/language arts in 
the States of Texas, Maryland, Ohio, 
Illinois, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, Colorado, and Indi- 
ana as well as in many other school 
districts throughout the St. Louis met- 
ropolitan area and outstate Missouri. 

Miss York’s expertise in her field is 
well recognized in the textbook pub- 
lishing industry. She authored the 
textbook, Using Good English” Series 
2-8, “Laidlaw English Program“ 2-9. 
and “Revision of Simplified Missouri 
Constitution.“ She has also provided 
consultant services for the Ginn lan- 
guage program, K-8 and the McGraw- 
Hill phonics program. With an educa- 
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tional background that includes a 
bachelor of arts degree from Harris 
Teachers College and a master of arts 
degree from St. Louis University, Miss 
York’s commitment to professional de- 
velopment is evidenced by her active 
participation and leadership in numer- 
ous professional organizations. 

As part of her commitment to com- 
munity service, she serves as secretary 
of the board of trustees of the Brookes 
Bible Institute. In addition, she has re- 
ceived many honors for her many con- 
tributions to the field of education. 
She has traveled extensively through- 
out the United States—including 
Hawaii and Alaska—Canada, and 
Europe. Her continuing enthusiasm 
for visting interesting places and her 
interest in writing instructional mate- 
rials will undoubtedly keep Mary York 
actively involved in the field of educa- 
tion for many years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, we have in Miss York a 
superior educator who has given fully 
and creatively to help Missouri’s most 
precious resource: Her children and 
youth. I am extremely pleased to call 
attention to a remarkable educator 
who gave her best for the sake of a 
more humane and richer society 
through education. 

I invite my colleagues in the U.S. 
Congress to join with me in wishing 
Miss York Godspeed and great success 
in a retirement filled with tranquility, 
challenge, and personal fulfillment.e 


KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1983 


@ Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the splendid record 
of our late friend, Katharine St. 
George, long a Member of Congress. It 
was my pleasure to serve with her 
during her years here. Brilliant, pos- 
sessed of a fine personality, one who 
attended to her work, she was respect- 
ed by all. 

It was my privilege to work very 
closely with her on several major legis- 
lative matters. As has been pointed 
out by my colleagues, her record here 
is one of real value to the country and 
a monument to her life in public serv- 
ice. We join with her many friends in 
our regrets at her passing. 
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UNITED STATES REPRESENTED 
IN INTERNATIONAL DRAGON 
BOAT RACES 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1983 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 5 and 12, 1983, the 
Oakland firefighters will be represent- 
ing the United States in the interna- 
tional dragon boat races in Penang, 
Malaysia, and Singapore. 

The Oakland Dragon Boat Associa- 
tion team, under the leadership of 
their President, Lee Tannehill, has 
been training in their authentic 
dragon boat, the only one in North 
America. They will be making their 
third appearance in the international 
racing circuit for dragon boats. 

Oakland’s entry into this 2,000-year- 
old race began in 1980, when Oakland 
firefighters went to Hong Kong, after 
training on a dragon boat given to the 
city the previous year by the Hong 
Kong Taoist Association. 

The popular Chinese dragon boat 
race traces its roots to the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., when a legendary poet and 
patriot, Chu Yuan, was said to have 
thrown himself into a river to protest 
government corruption. 

Local fishermen jumped into their 
boats and, paddling frantically, tried 
vainly to keep the river’s man-eating 
fish from devouring the poet. 

The paddles now beat furiously in 
competition and the tradition has 
lured international teams from Aus- 
tralia, Brunei, Hong Kong, Indonesia, 
Japan, Macau, Malaysia, West Germa- 
ny, Singapore, and the United States. 

In Penang, a beautiful island state 
off the northwest corner of Malaysia, 
the Oakland team will compete in the 
traditional heavy teakwood canoe- 
style boats, weighing up to 2,600 
pounds paddled by crews of 24 mem- 
bers for a distance of 1,500 meters on 
an offshore course. The following 
Sunday in Singapore, the Oakland 
team will again face most of the same 
opponents who will be following the 
Asian circuit. There is one remarkable 
difference in this competition—the use 
of 20th century technology. The com- 
petition dragon boats will be made of 
fiberglass, but will retain the tradi- 
tional style of the teakwood boats 
used in the Penang races. 

Blessed with the advantage of 
having an authentic boat in which to 
practice three times a week on the 
Oakland estuary and with eight mem- 
bers of previous teams still involved, 
the Oakland team, supported by the 
Bay Area cities, intends to have the 
Stars and Stripes flying on the win- 
ners’ pole two Sundays in a row. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite all my col- 
leagues to join me in wishing these 
competitors good luck. International 
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in spirit, local in talent, the Oakland 
dragon boat team promises to be our 
country’s ambassadors of good will to 
Asia.@ 


A TRIBUTE TO FATHER PAUL 
CULL 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1983 


@ Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to congratulate and 
honor the Reverend Paul Cull, recipi- 
ent of the Waukegan Exchange Club’s 
1983 Golden Deeds Award for out- 
standing contributions to community 
activities. 

Father Cull’s distinguished tareer 
has been characterized by untiring 
energy and genuinely selfless initiative 
on behalf of the Waukegan-North Chi- 
cago community in the last 30 years. 
Beyond his pioneering parish work as 
associate pastor at Holy Family 
Church in North Chicago from 1950 to 
1955, the reverend’s innumerable ac- 
tivities and accomplishments at both 
Immaculate Conception and St. 
Dismas in Waukegan bear witness to 
his strong social conscience and com- 
mitment to progress. In addition to 
helping with the Waukegan Head 
Start program, Father Cull chaired 
the Lake County Community Action 
Program Board of Directors and the 
Waukegan Area Conference on Reli- 
gion and Race. He also served as coor- 
dinator of Ecumenism and Human Re- 
lations for Vicariate I of the Archdio- 
cese of Chicago. 

His activities on behalf of the elder- 
ly and infirm include serving on the 
formation committee of the Lake 
County Council on Senior Citizens and 
as chairman of the Chaplaincy Service 
Nursing Home Committee at Winches- 
ter House in Libertyville. For his work 
with patients at Downey Veterans 
Hospital—now North Chicago VA 
Medical Center—in North Chicago he 
received the Lake County Mental 
Health Society’s Mental Health 
Award. 

As pastor of St. Dismas, Father Cull 
reduced the church’s debt from 
$100,000 to $9,500 at present. Under 
his leadership, church property has 
been used for a variety of important 
community services. The parish hall 
has housed Republican and Democrat- 
ic gatherings, RTA referendum meet- 
ings and Governors’ public account- 
ability sessions as well as fundraising 
performances by nonparish groups 
such as the Waukegan Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Waukegan Communi- 
ty Players. 

What this very abbreviated mention 
of Father Cull’s activities and accom- 
plishments may not totally communi- 
cate, however, is his warm and caring 
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personal nature, his approachability 
and sincere friendliness, and the high 
regard in which he is held by everyone 
he has worked with. He has earned 
the admiration and respect of the 
people in his community by getting in- 
volved with them at a personal level 
time after time, while still remaining 
active and effective on behalf of the 
community as a whole. In closing, may 
I say that there could not be a more 
deserving recipient of the 1983 Golden 
Deeds Award than the Reverend 
Father Paul Cull, and I join the Wau- 
kegan Exchange Club in saluting this 
fine citizen for his many years of dis- 
tinguished service to the community.e 


THE KAISER-PERMANENTE MED- 
ICAL CARE PROGRAM 25TH AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON. BARBARA BOXER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1983 


@ Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
June 10, 1983, marks the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Kaiser-Permanente medi- 
cal care program. It is the largest non- 
governmental provider of health care 
in the world. The program has provid- 
ed quality medical care to Marin 
County residents and has grown to its 
present 120 bed, acute care hospital 
with a staff of over 800 professionals 
providing medical care to one out of 
every four Martin County residents. 
The Kaiser-Permanente medical care 
program remains committed to the 
high ideals of its first founders—Henry 
J. Kaiser and Sydney R. Garfield, M.D., 
to continually provide high quality 
medical care at reasonable costs for 
Marin County residents. Congratula- 
tions and happy birthday.e 


GREEN CONGRATULATES THE 
YUNG WING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1983 


@ Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call to my colleagues’ attention a sig- 
nificant achievement for one of New 
York City’s most outstanding public 
schools. The Yung Wing Public 
School, P.S. 124, attained a remarka- 
ble 95.75 percent record of attendance, 
the highest in the city and State of 
New York. Under the leadership of 
Principal Samuel A. Cooper, P.S. 124 
has provided students with a stimulat- 
ing learning environment of high aca- 
demic quality enhanced by seriously 
dedicated faculty members and con- 
cerned parents. This school has set a 
fine example for other city schools, 
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and indeed for all schools in New York 
State.e 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
May 17, 1983, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MAY 18 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on the administra- 
tion’s request for a quota increase to 
the International Monetary Fund. 
SD-192 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Governmental Efficiency and the District 
of Columbia Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the status of 
emergency preparedness in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., metropolitan area. 
SD-562 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1129, 
proposed Community Volunteer Serv- 
ice Act, S. 564, proposed U.S. Academy 
of Peace Act, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 22, expressing the sense of the 
Congress with respect to implement- 
ing the objectives of the United States 
Decade of Disabled Persons (1983-92), 
an original bill authorizing funds for 
fiscal years 1984, 1985, and 1986 for 
the Education for the Handicapped 
Act, and an original bill authorizing 
funds for fiscal years 1984, 1985, and 
1986 for the Rehabilitation Act. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Consumer Affairs Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine credit and 
debit card fraud and its impact on the 
cost and availability of consumer 
credit. 
SD-538 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposals to 
provide for the operation, mainte- 
nance, and construction of national 
waterways, including S. 196, S. 207, S. 
433, S. 455, S. 456, S. 635, S. 674, S. 
812, S. 850, S. 878, S. 912, S. 987, S. 
1028, S. 1073, S. 1075, S. 1112, S. 1131, 
S. 1157, S. 1162, S. 1031, S. 970, and S. 
865. 
SD-406 
Foreign Relations 
To resume hearings on Senate Resolu- 
tion 43 and Senate Joint Resolution 
28, resolutions calling for negotiations 
prohibiting the testing, deployment, 
production or use of all weapons based 
in space. 
SD-419 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 829, to 
strengthen law enforcement in the 
area of violent crime and drug traf- 
ficking. 
SD-226 
1:30 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Myles R. R. Frechette, of Washington, 
to be Ambassador to the United Re- 
public of Cameroon, and Robert B. 
Keating, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Ambassador to the Democratic 
Republic of Madagascar and to serve 
concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Ambassador to the 
Federal and Islamic Republic of the 
Comoros. 
SD-419 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 
SD-226 
MAY 19 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To resume hearings on S. 372, to pro- 
mote interstate commerce by prohibit- 
ing discrimination in the writing and 
selling of insurance contracts. 
SR-253 
Governmental Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
management policies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, focusing on the im- 


plementation of cost accounting stand- 


ards. 
SD-342 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 1201, to provide 
copyright protection for the semicon- 
ductor chip industry. 
SD-562 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings to review the adminis- 
tration’s future position on farm 
policy. 
SD-124 
9:45 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold oversight hearings to define 
health care cost issues. 
SD-430 
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10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 696, to provide 
for the ratification of the Memoran- 
dum of Agreement between the U.S. 
Department of the Interior and the 
State of Texas for the Management of 
the Matagorda Island State Park and 
Wildlife Management Area A Unit of 
the National Wildlife Refuge System 
in Calhoun County, Tex. 
SD-406 
Foreign Relations 
Arms Control, Oceans, International Op- 
erations, and Environment Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to examine the grow- 
ing trend within various international 
organizations to produce draft interna- 
tional guidelines and regulations 
which restrict or impede U.S. exports. 
SD-419 
*Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings on S. 829, to 
strengthen law enforcement in the 
area of violent crime and drug traf- 
ficking. 
SD-226 


10:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the geo- 
a of strategic and critical miner- 


SD-366 
2:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 

To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Curtin Winsor, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador to Costa 

Rica. 
SD-419 

MAY 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings to review 
developments in markets for banking 
and other financial services. 
SD-538 
Finance 
Oversight of the Internal Revenue Service 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on efforts to reduce 
taxpayer burdens. 
SD-215 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Legislative Branch Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up proposed 
legislation appropriating supplemental 
funds for fiscal year 1983 for the legis- 
lative branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
SD-192 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Richard B. Stone, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador at Large. 
SD-419 
Judiciary 
To resume oversight hearings on orga- 
nized crime in the United States. 
SD-226 
*Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up Senate 
Joint Resolution 73, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to voluntary 
prayer in public schools. 
SD-628 
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MAY 23 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 829, to 
strengthen law enforcement in the 
area of violent crime and drug traf- 
ficking. 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1984 for certain 
programs under the subcommittee’s 
jurisdiction. 


SD-562 


SD-124 
Judiciary 
To resume hearings on S. 610, to encour- 
age college student-athletes to com- 
plete their undergraduate education 
before becoming professional athletes. 
SD-226 
1:30 p.m. 
Finance 
Energy and Agricultural Taxation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 237, to allow sur- 
face mine operators to establish a re- 
serve for mining land reclamation 
costs and to deduct additions to such 
reserve, and S. 1006, repeal the 15-per- 
cent reduction in percentage depletion 
for iron ore and coal. 
SD-215 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on patent term resto- 
ration. 
SD-226 


MAY 24 


9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on certain provisions 
of the proposed Mortgage Retirement 
Account Act. 
SD-538 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security 
Act (ERISA). 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1984 for certain 
programs under the subcommittee’s 
jurisdiction. 
SD-124 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 


Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To resume hearings to investigate the 
use of offshore banks, trusts, and com- 
panies to facilitate criminal activity in 
the United States. 
SD-342 


Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


MAY 25 


9:00 a.m. 
Office of Technology Assessment 
To meet to consider pending Board mat- 
ters. 
EF-100, Capitol 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Securities Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1174, proposed 
Public Utility Holding Company Act 
Amendments 
SD-538 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the problem of pa- 
rental kidnapping. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
To continue oversight hearings on 
health care cost. 
SD-430 
Special on Aging 
To hold hearings to examine certain as- 
pects of life-care communities. 
SD-385 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To continue hearings to investigate the 
use of offshore banks, trusts, and com- 
panies to facilitate criminal activity in 
the United States. 
SD-342 
Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings to review 
Federal debt collection policy. 
Room to be announced 


Select on Intelligence 
To hold closed hearings on intelligence 
matters. 
S-407, Capitol 
Joint Economic 
Agriculture and Transportation 
mittee 
To hold hearings to review farm policy 
in the post-PIK era. 


Subcom- 


SD-124 
10:30 a. m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to explore certain 
Federal court procedures relating to 
the exclusionary rule, habeas corpus, 
and related matters. 
SD-628 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts, and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Education 
and Labor on consolidation of student 
loans, focusing on findings of GAO 
studies mandated under Public Law 
97-301, Sallie Mae Technical Amend- 
ments Act of 1982. 
2175 Rayburn Building 
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MAY 26 


9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Securities Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1174, pro- 
posed Public Utility Holding Company 
Act Amendments. 
SD-538 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 10, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
relative to equal rights for women and 
men, and on related measures. 
SD-628 
10:00 a. m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on title XIII, relating 
to Federal Tort Claims Act amend- 
ments, of S. 829, proposed Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act. 
SD-226 
Joint Economic 
Agriculture and Transportation Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to review the future di- 
rection in farm policy. 
SD-124 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on plea bargaining 
matters. 
SD-226 


MAY 27 


9:00 a.m. 
Finance 
Taxation and Debt Management Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on miscellaneous tax 
measures, including S. 654, S. 738, S. 
1147, S. 1194, and S. 1195. 
SD-215 


JUNE 6 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the proposed 
Single-Employer Pension Plan Termi- 
nation Insurance Improvements Act. 
SD-430 


JUNE 7 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 


JUNE 8 


9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Oversight of Government Management 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the role of the ad- 
ministrative law judges of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services 
related to social security disability. 
SD-342 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on food safety. 
SD-430 
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10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S. 915, proposed 
Taxpayer Antitrust Enforcement Act. 
SD-226 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
providing for certain veterans’ com- 
pensation. 
SR-418 


JUNE 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To continue hearings on food safety. 
SD-430 
10:00 a. m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To resume hearings on the geopolitics of 
strategic and critical minerals. 
SD-366 


JUNE 10 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To continue hearings on food safety. 
SD-430 
10:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to explore certain 
Federal court procedures relating to 
the exclusionary rule, habeas corpus, 
and related matters. 
SD-226 


JUNE 13 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
To hold hearings to examine the tax 
structure applicable to property and 
casualty insurance companies. 
SD-215 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on home health care 
services. 
SD-430 


JUNE 14 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
revising certain provisions of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act (Landrum-Griffin Act). 
SD-430 
JUNE 15 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To resume oversight hearings on activi- 
ties of the Patent and Trademark 
Office, Department of Commerce. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 772. 
proposed Smoking Prevention Health 
and Education Act, and other pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 


10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings to review 
certain health care and other services 
provided Vietnam veterans. 
SR-418 
10:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Ford B. Ford, of California, to be 
Under Secretary of Labor, and Made- 
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leine C. Will, of Maryland, to be As- 
sistant Secretary for Special Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitative Services, De- 
partment of Education. 
SD-430 
2:00 p.m. 

Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 

tions. 
SD-226 


JUNE 16 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the deinstitutional- 
ization of certain status offenders. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion revising certain provisions of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act (Landrum-Griffin Act). 
SD-430 


JUNE 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
To hold hearings on S, 19 and S. 888, 
bills to revise current Federal pension 
law with respect to the rights and ben- 
efits of working and nonworking 
women. 
SD-215 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed authoriza- 
tions for refugee programs. 
SD-226 


JUNE 21 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 

To continue hearings on S. 19 and S. 
888, bills to revise current Federal pen- 
sion law with respect to the rights and 
benefits of working and nonworking 

women. 
SD-215 


JUNE 22 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 737, proposed 
Joint Research and Development Ven- 
tures Act. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Family and Human Services Subcommit- 
tee 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
breakdown of the traditional family 
unit, focusing on causes and remedies. 
SD-430 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on certain 
health care services for veterans. 
SR-418 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 


tions. 
SD-226 
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JUNE 23 


10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Family and Human Services Subcommit- 
tee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
breakdown of the traditional family 
unit, focusing on the role of Federal 
policy. 
SD-430 


JUNE 27 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on proposed author- 
izations for refugee programs. 
SD-226 


JUNE 28 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1173, proposed 
Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Amendments. 
SD-430 


JUNE 29 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on Federal Govern- 
ment patent policy. 
SD-226 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider proposed 
legislation providing for certain veter- 
ans’ compensation. 
SR-418 


JUNE 30 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on juvenile offenders 
of serious and violent crimes. 
SD-226 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To resume hearings on the geopolitics of 
strategic and critical minerals. 
SD-366 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on activities 
of the Office of Administrative Law 
Judges, Department of Agriculture. 
SD-562 


JULY 6 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 


JULY 13 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 
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JULY 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 


JULY 27 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 


SEPTEMBER 20 
11:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to receive legislative 
recommendations for fiscal year 1984 
from the American Legion. 
SR-325 


CANCELLATIONS 


MAY 17 
3:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 462, to 
clarify certain provisions of the Hobbs 
Act relating to Federal jurisdiction 
over labor extortion matters. 
SD-226 


MAY 18 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings to review ad- 
verse health effects from exposure to 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


agent orange, and other related mat- 
ters. 
SD-628 
2:00 p.m. 

Veterans’ Affairs 
To continue oversight hearings to 
review adverse health effects from ex- 
posure to agent orange, and other re- 

lated matters. 
SD-628 


MAY 19 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to discuss bankruptcy 
matters relating to the Manville Corp. 
in Denver, Colo. 
SR-418 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To consult with administration officials 
on the midyear refugee numbers. 
SD-226 


MAY 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on the effects of chem- 
otherapy in the treatment of cancer. 
SD-430 


MAY 27 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 81 and S. 141, 
bills to revise current law relating to 
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civil actions for the deprivation of 
rights. 
SD-562 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to explore certain 
Federal court procedures relating to 
the exclusionary rule, habeas corpus, 
and related matters. 
SD-226 


JUNE 14 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on airline 
dereguation. 
SR-253 


JUNE 15 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on air- 
line deregulation, 
SR-253 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts, and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on the proposed Alien 
Education Assistance Act. 
SD-430 


JUNE 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on activities 
of the Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 
SD-430 


